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MR.  M.  CAREY  LEA’S  NEW  CHLORO -BROMIDE 
DRY  PROCESS. 

In  commencing  our  seventeenth  annual  volume  of  this  J ournal  we 
would  offer  a  few  remarks  on  a  new  process  which,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  will  take  its  place  amongst  the  most  valuable  made 
known  in  dry-plate  photography  for  some  time  past.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  we  refer  to  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  new  chloro- 
bromide  process,  the  details  of  which  were  communicated  to  our 
readers  by  the  author  in  our  last  number. 

As  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  try  the  new  process  as  far  as 
would  be  desirable,  we  shall  for  the  present  confine  our  attention  to 
two  points — first,  the  proportion  of  chloride  added  to  the  collodion  > 
and,  secondly,  the  preservative  employed. 

The  effect  of  the  chloride  is  remarkable  in  diminishing  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  fog ;  but  when  the  amount  of  chloride  of  copper— the  salt 
recommended  by  Mr.  Lea — exceeds  a  very  small  proportion,  not  only 
is  the  danger  of  fogging  greatly  reduced,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
appears  to  become  rather  difficult  to  obtain  soft  negatives.  The 
contrasts  are  rather  too  strong.  As  Mr.  Lea  has  remarked,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  chloride  which  can  be  borne  depends  much  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  coHodion ;  but  when  the  quality  of  the  latter  is  suitable, 
the  proportion  of  chloride  of  copper —one  grain  per  ounce — recom¬ 
mended  to  be  added  to  Mr.  Lea’s  special  collodion  appears  to  be 
about  right.  However,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  that  the  quantity 
of  chloride  added  should  also  bear  some  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
bromides  present.  Using  a  collodion  of  the  following  composition — 

Alcohol  and  ether .  1  ounce, 

Bromide  of  cadmium . .  10  grains, 

Bromide  of  ammonium . 2  „ 

Pyroxyline .  6  ,, 

Mr.  Lea  advises  the  addition  of  one  grain  of  chloride  of  copper  to 
this  as  the  proportion  which  affords  the  best  results  when  a  suitable 
pyroxyline  is  employed.  If,  now,  we  ascertain  by  a  process  (with  the 
details  of  which  we  need  not  trouble  our  readers)  the  atomic  ratio  of 
bromine  to  chlorine  in  the  above  mixture  we  find,  singularly  enough, 
that  they  are  present  very  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of 
the  former  to  one  atom  of  the  latter ;  so  that,  when  nitrate  of  silver  is 
added  in  suitable  quantity  to  the  above  chloro-bromised  collodion, 
the  precipitate  of  sensitive  silver  compounds  consists  of  chloride  and 
bromide  of  silver  mixed  in  atomic  proportions.  When  the  two  salts 
are  present  in  this  ratio,  experience  seems  to  prove  that  the  best 
results  can  be  obtained. 

At  page  491  of  our  last  volume  we  discussed  a  number  of  formulae 
for  bromo-iodisers  for  the  ordinary  wet  film,  and  showed  that  since 
the  introduction  of  bromides  into  collodion  there  has  been  a  steady 
tendency  amongst  the  best  practical  men  to  equalise  the  proportions 
of  bromine  and  iodine.  In  the  early  daj^s  of  the  bromo-iodide  wet 
process  one  atom  of  bromine  to  three  of  iodine  was  employed ;  now 
equal  atoms  are  generally  used.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the 
ordinary  wet  film  is  in  its  best  condition  when  iodide  and  bromide  of 
silver  are  present  atom  for  atom— in  fact,  that  it  is  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium ;  and  so  nicely  adjusted  is  the  balance,  that  any  material 
preponderance  of  one  salt  over  the  other  tends  to  interfere  with  their 
harmonious  action. 


Mr.  Lea’s  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the  proportion  between 
bromide  and  chloride  in  his  new  process  should  be  similar  to  the 
foregoing,  and  we  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  circumstance  here, 
not  only  because  it  gives  a  new  turn  to /  our  ideas  touching  the 
strange  interdependence  of  the  chemicals  we  daily  use,  but,  also 
since  it  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  will  work  with  the  new 
process  and  seek  to  vary  the  constitution  of  the  collodion  which 
is  the  basis  of  operations. 

Touching  the  preservative  employed  we  have  little  to  say,  further 
than  to  recommend  our  readers  to  strictly  adhere  to  Mr.  Lea’s  direc¬ 
tions  in  the  preparation  of  the  solution — more  especially  as  the 
treatment  of  the  litmus  and  the  selection  of  samples  of  this  sub¬ 
stance  of  good  quality  requires  some  care  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  result.  We  would  caution  our  readers  to  procure  their  litmus 
from  a  respectable  house,  as  much  of  the  so-called  “  litmus  ’’  of  com¬ 
merce  contains  very  little  of  the  dye,  but  a  great  deal  of  plaster  of 
Paris  coloured  with  Prussian  blue. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  SPOILT  ALBUMEN 
TRANSPARENCIES. 

Some  years  ago  we  purchased  some  transparencies  for  the  stereoscope 
for  seven-and-sixpence  each.  They  bore  the  name  of  Ferrier  and 
Soulier ;  and,  although  it  might  seem  a  large  sum  to  pay  for  simple 
slides,  we  paid  the  amount  and  for  a  long  period  did  not  repent  it. 
The  subjects  were  of  a  tempting  nature — The  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard . 
The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  other  Alpine  and  Venetian  pictorial  “  tit¬ 
bits”  of  a  similar  nature. 

After  some  time  had  elapsed  we  were  induced  to  divide  these 
binocular  pictures  in  two,  so  as  to  have  them  effectively  exhibited  in 
the  magic  lantern  in  two  places  at  once.  All  went  right  for  a  time, 
and  the  rich  brown  tones  of  Ferrier’s  transparencies  were  the  theme 
of  admiration.  But  a  change  occurred.  The  transparent  browns  in 
the  shadows  of  these  inimitable  artistic  productions  became  of  an 
offensive  black  tone,  and  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  exhibit 
them,  the  once  charming  works  of  art  were  now,  alas  !  but  the 
veriest  “  soot  and  whitewash.” 

The  course  of  reasoning  we  employed  in  connection  with  these 
pictures  would  not  possibly  prove  either  entertaining  or  instructive 
matter  to  our  readers,  to  whom  the  results  will  be  probably  more 
appreciative.  Beginning  with  the  view  of  that  well-known  subject. 
The  Bridge  of  Sighs — which  was  so  dark  and  dingy  in  the  deeper 
shades  as  to  prove  artistically  offensive — we  gave  it  a  wash  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  which  may  be  pretty  nearly  described  as  a  saturated  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate)  in  hydrochloric  (or 
muriatic)  acid,  diluted  with  rather  more  than  four  times  its  bulk  of 
water.  As  there  was  a  strong  antagonism  between  the  liquid  and  the 
surface  of  the  picture,  we  used  a  large  camel’s-hair  brush  charged 
with  the  solution,  with  which  we  kept  the  surface  weU  damped. 

In  a  short  time  the  obdurate  blacks  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
succumbing,  and  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  a  very  decided  reduction  in  the  intensity  of  the  picture 
take  place.  The  heavy  inky  blacks  gave  way  to  a  transparent  brown, 
and  the  pristine  appearance  of  the  picture  was  once  more  restored. 
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In  subsequent  experiments  we  reduced  some  of  the  over-intense 
pictures  too  much.  They  now  presented  a  feeble  and  red  tone.  But 
any  desired  degree  of  force  was  obtained  by  immersing  them  for  a 
couple  of  minutes  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda ; 
and  it  is  of  importance  that  the  solution  be  weak,  otherwise  the 
intensification  would  proceed  with  an  unmanageable  degree  of 
rapidity. 

We  are  very  well  aware,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  several 
print  dealers  and  philosophical  instrument  makers  in  London,  and, 
we  presume,  in  other  places  also,  have  on  their  hands  a  deteriorated 
stock  of  glass  pictures  printed  on  albumen.  One  metropolitan  dealer 
has  told  us  he  is  so  much  disgusted  at  the  change  of  colour  in  these 
once  beautiful  pictures  that  he  will  willingly  sell  them  for  one-tliird 
of  the  original  cost. 

Now,  by  treating  them  in  the  manner  we  have  described,  those 
who  have  transparencies  that  are  spoilt  in  consequence  of  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  making  them  black,  will  now  know  the  means  by 
which  they  can  be  restored  to  their  original  beauty  and  delicacy ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  to  a  greater  degree  of  transparency  than  they 
ever  possessed. 


DR.  MONCKHOVEN’S  CHLORO-CHROMIC  LIGHT. 

Within  the  last  few  days  we  have  made  some  experiments  with 
one  of  the  “  actinic”  lights  recently  referred  to  in  Dr.  Monckhoven’s 
paper ;  and  as  the  light  is  rich  in  chemically  active  rays,  and  the 
apparatus  for  its  production  can  be  easily  arranged  by  any  one 
possessing  an  oxygen  gas  bag,  we  will  describe  the  modus  operandi. 

Dr.  Monckhoven  passes  hydrogen  or  coal  gas  over  a  volatile  liquid 
called  “  chloro-chromic  acid a  quantity  of  the  vapour  of  the  latter 
mingles  with  the  gas,  and  the  mixture  can  be  burnt  at  a  jet.  When 
oxygen  gas  is  turned  into  this  flame  the  brilliancy  is  greatly  increased, 
and  a  light  rich  in  chemical  rays  is  obtained. 

Chloro-chromic  acid  is  very  easily  prepared  in  quantity  by  making 
an  intimate  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  bichromate  of  potash  and 
common  salt,  and  when  the  mixture  has  been  thoroughly  dried  in  an 
oven  it  is  placed  in  a  dry  retort,  and  three  times  its  weight  of  concen¬ 
trated  oil  of  vitriol  poured  over  it.  Dense  red  vapours  rise  and 
condense  to  a  blood-red  liquid  in  the  receiver  fitted  to  the  retort. 
Very  little  heat  is  required,  as  the  reaction  takes  place  on  mixing  the 
materials,  and  the  heat  evolved  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  distillation 
for  some  time.  Towards  the  end,  however,  the  application  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  flame  is  necessary  to  complete  the  process. 

We  would  here  caution  any  of  our  readers  with  delicate  lungs 
against  inhaling  the  yellow  vapour  of  this  substance.  We  should 
also  warn  the  operator  against  allowing  any  water  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  chloro-chromic  acid,  as  this  substance  is  decomposed  by 
much  moisture. 

In  order  to  produce  the  light,  we  placed  some  of  the  red  liquid  in 
a  glass  tube  with  some  bulbs  blown  on  it.  Through  this  tube  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  hydrogen  was  passed  from  a  large  gas-holder,  and  the  gas 
ignited  at  a  jet ;  a  current  of  oxygen  was  then  turned  into  the  flame. 
Our  two  gas-holders  contain,  when  full,  about  eight  cubic  feet  each, 
and  in  the  present  instance  were  worked  at  a  pressure  of  seven 
inches  of  water,  which  was  maintained  throughout  the  experiments. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  light  emitted  by  the  flame  was  not 
very  considerable ;  but,  on  applying  a  gentle  heat  to  the  glass  bulbs 
containing  the  liquid  chloro-chromic  acid,  the  intensity  of  the  light 
rapidly  increased  until  it  became  unbearable  to  the  eye,  and  the  single 
flame  was  then  found  to  well  illuminate  a  large  lecture  theatre  attached 
to  our  laboratory. 

This  light,  when  tested  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
against  magnesium,  was  found  to  have  nearly  as  much  chemical 
power  as  the  latter,  and  when  the  flame  was  examined  with  the 
spectroscope  it  was  seen  to  be  very  rich  in  violet  rays. 

Though  the  results  of  our  experiments  have  been  favourable  to 
the  new  light,  it  could  not  at  present  compete  with  magnesium  in 
point  of  convenience;  moreover,  the  fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid 
given  off  are  very  disagreeable  if  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmo¬ 


sphere  of  a  small  apartment.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  have  now  another  means  for  producing  a  highly  actinic 
light ;  and,  though  it  is  not  one  likely  to  come  into  general  use,  yet  it 
may  prove  of  value  under  especial  circumstances. 


With  the  view  of  encouraging  a  generally  able  and  deserving  class — 
photographers’  assistants — we  have  decided  upon  offering  a  prize 
for  the  best  essay  on  any  subject  of  practical  interest  to  photo¬ 
graphers.  This  prize  will  assume  the  shape  of  a  complete  set  of 
apparatus  for  carte  pictures,  to  be  supplied  by  first-class  London 
makers.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  do  not  restrict  the  writers  to 
any  particular  subject  or  class  of  subjects ;  this  we  leave  to  each 
individual.  As  it  is  our  aim  to  encourage  originality  of  research, 
this,  rather  than  literary  style,  will  receive  chief  consideration. 

The  umpires  selected  will  be  persons  of  judgment,  free  from  bias; 
and,  as  care  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  umpires  knowing  who  the 
writers  of  the  articles  are,  a  further  guarantee  of  fairness  in  the 
award  will  be  thus  secured.  We  wish  it  to  be  understood  that, 
although  the  prize  above  indicated  will  be  given  for  the  best  article 
or  essay,  the  Publisher  of  this  Journal,  in  the  event  of  other  articles 
— not  the  best — being  favourably  reported  upon  to  him  by  the 
umpires,  has  determined  upon  supplementing  the  chief  prize  by 
others  in  a  pecuniary  or  other  form,  as  may  be  indicated  to  him. 

The  time  by  which  these  essays  must  be  forwarded,  together  with 
other  matters  of  detail  in  connection  with  them,  will  be  published  in 
our  number  for  February  4th.  We  make  this  early  announcement 
in  order  that  the  persons  whose  benefit  it  is  intended  to  promote 
may  be  thus  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  long  hours  now  at 
their  disposal. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  photographers’  assis¬ 
tants  only  who  are  invited  to  compete  for  the  prize  offered;  and 
we  request  employers  and  others  interested  in  the  encouragement 
of  apprentices  and  employes  generally  to  direct  their  attention  to 
this  notice. 


Surely  Mr.  Hull  is  not  a  correct  representative  of  public  photographic 
opinion  in  America  when  he  says  that  “it  had  become  a  generally* 
understood  fact  that  the  Old  World  usually  claimed  as  their  own 
whatever  happened  to  be  first  produced  in  the  New.”  We  observe 
from  the  report  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Photographical 
Society,  which  will  be  found  in  the  present  number,  that  the  rectifying 
of  the  printing  bath  by  boiling,  published  in  June  last  by  Mr.  England 
has  been  the  means  of  eliciting  such  an  expression  as  that  which  we 
have  here  quoted.  Now  this  is  inconsiderate,  because  Mr.  England 
merely  described  a  method  of  discolouring  the  bath  which  he  found 
useful  in  his  own  practice,  without  putting  forth  any  special  claim 
on  the  score  of  its  novelty.  But,  even  if  he  had,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  he  was  aware  of  its  having  been  previously  known.  We, 
in  this  country,  are  always  ready  to  give  our  ingenious  although 
rather  sensitive  transatlantic  friends  full  credit  for  their  inventions 
and  discoveries ;  but,  in  making  the  remark  attributed  to  him  at  the 
opening  of  this  paragraph,  Mr.  Hull  only  showed  that  his  feeling 
against  the  “  old  world  ”  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  his  acquaintance 
with  its  scientific  literature. 


It  is  evident  that  the  production  of  photographic  prints  by  mechanical 
means  is  about  to  receive  much  attention  during  the  present  year. 
At  the  beginning  of  last  month  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Ernest 
Edwards  for  a  method  of  printing  photographs  by  means  of  printers’ 
ink,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  year  we  received  some 
specimens  executed  by  this  process.  They  have  the  softness  so 
characteristic  of  Ohm  and  Grossman’s  “  Lichtdruck,”  while  some 
reproductions  from  Albert  Durer’s  etchings  show  that  firmness  in  the 
lines  can  also  be  obtained.  We  have  not  yet  ascertained  when 
licenses  and  tuition  will  be  offered  to  the  public ;  but  due  intimation 
of  this  will  hereafter  be  made  in  our  advertising  columns. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES  ON  SILVER  RESIDUES. 

As  Mr.  Webster  truly  observes,  it  does  at  first  sight  seem  somewhat 
surprising  that  two  independent  operators  like  ourselves,  who  have 
been  working  out  our  calculations  on  silver  savings  on  apparently 
divergent  principles,  should  finally  arrive  at  almost  identical  conclu¬ 
sions.  But  the  wonder  ceases  when  we  examine  the  matter  a  little 
more  closely,  as  it  can  be  clearly  seen  how  the  large  amount  of 
silver  necessarily  used  in  sensitising  positive  paper  must  be  some¬ 
where  and  in  some  form  in  the  sheet;  and  how  almost  every  particle 
of  the  precious  metal,  except  the  excessive^  minute  proportion 
which  goes  to  form  the  image  can,  by  judicious  management,  be 
recovered.  Indeed,  if  I  may  rely  on  the  indications  of  a  few  experi¬ 
ments  recently  made,  on  a  small  scale,  with  hyposulphite  that  has 
been  used  for  fixing  positives,  I  am  disposed  to  think  Mr.  Webster’s 
high  estimate  of  90  per  cent,  of  possible  saving  is  more  nearly 
correct  than  my  lower  one,  and  is  still  even  under  the  mark. 

After  more  mature  consideration,  therefore,  I  would  now  advise 
photographers  to  reduce  their  hyposulphite  wastes  with  liver  of 
sulphur,  if  they  can  possibly  find  a  convenient  place  from  which  the 
sulphurous  smells  will  not  enter  the  dark  room.  One  part  of  sulphide 
of  potassium  should  throw  down  more  than  twice  its  weight  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  This  fact  will  serve  as  a  rough  sort  of  guide  for  the  quan¬ 
tity  to  be  added.  But  a  great  excess  of  soluble  sulphide  must  be 
avoided,  for  the  reason  stated  by  Mr.  Webster,  namely,  because  this 
salt  is  a  solvent  of  gold  sulphide,  and  also  because  the  greater  part 
of  that  which  is  not  used  up  or  fixed  escapes  into  the  air,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  obnoxious  fumes  which  I  have  previously  referred  to. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  made  a  very  interesting  experi¬ 
ment  the  other  day,  with  a  very-much-used  hyposulphite  bath  for 
negatives.  Our  plan  at  King’s  College  is  to  have  in  the  dark  room 
a  large  flat-bottomed  gutta-percha  trough,  containing  about  half-a- 
gallon  of  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  which  the 
developed  negatives  are  immersed  till  fixed.  This  solution  had  been 
in  use  for  several  months,  the  only  addition  to  it  being  occasionally 
a  little  water,  when  it  showed  symptoms  of  crystallisation.  Many 
hundreds  of  negatives  had  been  fixed  in  it,  till  at  last  the  solution 
became  black  as  ink,  and  began  to  act  very  slowly.  When  diluted, 
and  exhausted  with  liver  of  sulphur,  a  little  over  two  ounces  of  pure 
metallic  silver  were  recovered.  It  is  true  nearly  one-half  of  the 
negatives  fixed  were  on  bromised  plates,  which  contained  about  twice 
the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  usual  bromo-iodised  films ;  but,  taking 
this  fact  into  account,  the  results  were  still  remarkably  striking,  and 
warned  me  against  throwing  away  my  negative  fixing  solutions  for 
the  future. 

The  quantity  of  albumen  and  the  weight  of  chloride  which  I  gave 
at  page  600,  vol.  xvi.,  as  being  the  average  for  a  ream  of  paper,  were 
not  derived  from  my  own  practice  in  albumenising — although  at  one 
time  that  was  considerable — but  from  the  working  experience  of  the 
oldest  and,  perhaps,  still  the  most  extensive  professional  albumeniser 
in  London,  coupled  with  that  of  another  who  has  been  engaged  in 
the  business  for  only  a  few  years.  I  have  no  doubt  albumenisers 
differ  considerably  in  their  formulse  for  salting  proportions.  In  any 
case,  however,  the  amount  of  silver  that  can  be  recovered  from  the 
hyposulphite  “fixings”  of  a  definite  quantity  of  paper  depends 
altogether  on  the  weight  of  soluble  chloride  and  albumen  which  has 
been  converted  into  the  sensitive  form. 

I  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  Mr.  Webster’s  further  com¬ 
munications  on  this  subject.  They  are  sure  to  be  valuable  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  Geokge  Dawson. 


THE  INDEX  OF  REFRACTION. 

Out  of  the  whole  range  of  the  scientific  laws  which  govern  the 
phenomena  of  optics,  none  are  of  more  importance  than  those  which 
enable  students  to  ascertain  the  index  of  refraction  of  any  transpa¬ 
rent  substance.  This  knowledge  must  be  gained  at  the  very  outset 
by  those  who  wish  to  study  optics,  as  it  is  the  doorway  which  com¬ 
mands  the  entrance  to  nearly  every  branch  of  the  science. 

Last  Saturday,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Dr.  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S., 
showed  the  way  to  go  to  work  to  ascertain  the  refractive  index  of 
any  transparent  substance,  illustrating  his  words  by  diagrams  and 
experiments.  I  took  down  his  remarks,  so  to  him  is  due  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  clearness  of  the  explanation  here  given. 

Let  the  circle  in  fig.  1  be  a  vessel  of  tin,  closed  at  front  and 
back  with  flat  discs  of  glass,  so  that  it  will  hold  any  liquid,  and  let 
A  B  be  a  ray  of  light  passing  into  the  vessel  through  a  slit  in  the 
tin  at  D.  While  the  vessel  contains  nothing  but  air  the  ray  will  pass 
in  a  straight  line  through  E,  and  fall  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel 
at  T.  But  let  water  be  poured  into  the  vessel  till  it  reaches  the  level 
P  R,  and  then  the  ray  A  will  be  deflected  at  E,  and  fall  at  F  instead 


of  at  T,  in  consequence  of  the  refraction  of  the  liquid.  The  line 
M  N  is  a  perpendicular.  The  dotted  line  D  K  is  the  sine  of  the 

angle  of  incidence,  ancLihe 
line  H  F  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  refraction.  Now, 
when  the  length  of  the  line 
D  K  is  divided  by  the  length 
of  the  line  H  F,  the  result 
is  the  index  of  refraction  of 
the  liquid  or  transparent 
substance.  This  index  is 
constant  for  the  same  re¬ 
fracting  substance,  no  matter 
at  what  angle  the  ray  A  E  be 
allowed  to  fall  upon  it.  For 
instance  :  if  it  be  allowed  to 
fall  in  the  direction  W  E  it 
will  be  refracted  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  vessel  a  little 
higher  up  than  F,  and  upon  dividing  the  one  sine  by  the  other  the 
same  figures  as  before  will  be  obtained. 

Practically  the  lecturer  did  not  use  a  vessel  of  tin  to  demonstrate 
the  point.  He  had  a  circular  flat  board,  of  which  a  portion,  A  B  D,  is 
shown  in  fig.  2.  This  board  was  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  edges.  A  pivot  at  R  per¬ 
mitted  the  index  arm  R  E  to  be  shifted 
round  over  the  arc  B  D.  The  dotted 
lines  F  H  denote  the  position  of  a  rec¬ 
tangular  glass  vessel  which  was  placed 
upon  the  other  apparatus,  yet  did  not 
interfere  with  the  free  motion  of  the 
arm  R  E.  The  sides  R,  F,  and  H  of  the 
rectangular  vessel  were  rendered  opaque 
with  black  paint,  but  a  fine  vertical  slit 
was  cut  in  the  paint  at  R  to  let  the  ray 
of  light  W  from  the  electric  lamp  enter 
the  water.  The  ray  was  then  refracted  to  Y,  and  the  lever  arm 
R  E  was  made  to  coincide  in  direction  with  the  [refracted  ray  R  Y. 
Then  the  length  of  the  sine  K|_K  was  measured.  The  length  of 
the  other  sine  had  then  to  be  ascertained.  The  vessel  F  H  being 
only  half  full  of  water,  the  upper  half  of  the  vertical  line  of  light 
passing  through  R  was  not  refracted,  but  fell  upon  the  side  of 
the  vessel  N  at  about  the  position  marked  by  the  point  of  the 
arrow  T.  The  arm  R  E  was  then  moved  till  it  coincided  with  the 
line  R  T,  and  thus  the  sine  M  M  was  obtained.  In  fig.  1  the  angle 
D  E  M  is  manifestly  equal  to  the  angle  T  E  N,  so  the  sine  may  just 
as  well  be  measured  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top. 

Returning  to  fig.  2,  the  lecturer  showed  by  experiment  that  when 
the  sine  K  K  is  three  inches  for  water,  the  sine  M  M  is  four  inches, 
and  the  latter  divided  by  the  former  gives  1333.  When  K  K  is 
four  inches,  M  M  is  5  35  inches,  and  division  gives  T337.  When 
K  K  is  five  inches,  M  M  is  6'67  inches,  and  the  result  T33.4.  When 
K  K  is  six  inches,  M  M  is  8-03  inches,  and  division  gives  T338. 
Adding  these  results  of  lecture  experiments  together,  and  taking  the 
mean  of  them,  the  true  refractive  index  of  water,  T336,  is  very 
nearly  obtained. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  to  apply  these  principles  to  ascertain  the 
refractive  indices  of  the  circular  slabs  of  glass  made  for  grinding 

into  camera  and  telescopic 
lenses.  Let  B,  fig.  3,  be  the 
slab  of  glass  with  a  little  bit  of 
its  edge  ground  flat,  and  then 
polished,  at  D.  [I  have  enor¬ 
mously  exaggerated  the  size  of 
the  flat  part  in  the  diagram,  but 
it  helps  to  make  the  subject 
clearer.]  A  perpendicular  may 
be  obtained  by  allowing  a  ray 
of  light  to  fall  upon  the  flat 
portion  from  A,  and  then  turn¬ 
ing  the  slab  till  it  reflects  the 
ray  straight  back  to  A,  the 
source  of  light  whence  it  first 
emanated.  The  oblique  ray 
intended  to  be  refracted  may  come  from  the  point  H.  Then  the  prin¬ 
ciples  already  stated  may  be  employed  to  ascertain  the  index  of 
refraction  of  the  glass. 

I  expect  that  opticians  or  optical  glass  manufacturers  have  some 
simple  little  instrument  whereby  they  can  ascertain  the  refractive 
index  of  glass  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  detailed  description  of  such 
an  instrument  in  your  pages  would  be  of  great  practical  value. 


FIG.  2. 


FIG.  3. 
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At  this  lecture  Professor  Tyndall  projected  upon  the  screen  some 
transparencies  from  the  beautiful  cloud  negatives  taken  by  Mr.  Ver¬ 
non  Heath.  He  also  exhibited  some  photographs  of  icebergs  sent 
him  from  New  York,  and  he  had  upon  the  lecture-table  a  large  plano¬ 
convex  lens  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Mayall. 

Please  allow  me  to  thank  Mr.  Fowler  for  his  information  about 
the  molecular  energy  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine ;  also,  to  in¬ 
form  the  gentleman  who  wrote  to  me  about  my  last  article  on  trans¬ 
parencies,  that,  amid  pressure  of  work,  I  have  mislaid  his  letter, 
so  do  not  know  where  to  send  a  reply.  William  H.  Harrison. 


LIGHTING  THE  SITTER,  OR  PRODUCING  EFFECTS 
IN  PORTRAITURE  ONLY.* 

Many  effects  that  are  exceedingly  beautiful  are  totally  unsuited  to 
be  photographed,  on  account  of  that  effect  either  being  due  to,  or 
influenced  by,  colour.  For  instance  :  how  many  effects  have  we  not 
seen  of  faces  in  shadow  lit  up  by  a  reflection  from,  perhaps,  a  red 
object,  and  yet  if  any  effect  of  this  kind  be  photographed  we  know 
what  the  result  would  be — certainly  not  anything  like  the  effect  we 
saw  in  the  model ;  hence  our  effect  must  depend  upon  light  and 
shade  principally,  if  not  entirely.  The  larger  the  amount  of  light 
that  can  be  admitted  the  better,  provided  it  produces  the  required 
effect.  If  results  can  be  obtained  in  the  open  air  they  will  be  the 
most  rapid. 

In  open-air  portraiture  there  are  several  difficulties  to  be  contended 
with ;  many  of  them,  at  times,  cannot  be  overcome.  First,  strong 
reflections  from  the  ground,  and  sometimes  other  surfaces.  Second, 
file  sitter  is  often  obliged  to  look  towards  the  sky  or  strong  light,  so 
that  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  can  keep  his  eyes  open 
at  all ;  but,  even  if  he  should  succeed,  the  reflection  destroys  all 
expression,  and  gives  a  weak  and  washed-out  effect  to  an  eye  natu¬ 
rally  beaming  with  brilliancy  and  intelligence. 

The  most  convenient  situation  is  a  corner,  so  that  the  figure  may 
have  a  suitable  background,  or  a  temporary  one  may^  be  erected,  and 
a  long  and  high  wall  on  one  side,  close  to  the  sitter — the  object 
being  to  shut  out  all  light  from  one  side,  except  that  which  is  re¬ 
flected  from  the  wall.  The  eyes  should  look  towards  some  agreeable 
object,  such  as  a  large  tree  or  building  if  of  a  dark  colour,  but  on  no 
account  should  the  sitter  stare  at  the  sky. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  fatal  objection  to  portraiture  out  of  doors; 
I  mean  wind  and  weather.  This  obliges  us  to  have  recourse  to  the 
glass  house. 

There  may  be  made  a  broad  distinction  between  two  effects — the 
one  full  of  light,  soft  and  delicate,  free  from  any  dark  shadows,  suit¬ 
able  for  small  pictures,  vignettes,  and  particularly  for  ladies  por¬ 
traits  ;  the  other  brilliant,  with  strong  contrast  of  light  and  shade. 
I  believe  Adam- Salomon’s  pictures  possess  this  effect  in  the  greatest 
degree,  together  with  great  delicacy  and  softness.  He  seems  to  me 
to  possess  both  these  styles  combined  in  great  excellence,  more  so 
than  either  of  those  who  have  imitated  his  works.  A  glass  house 
suitable  for  one  effect  will  not  do  for  the  other.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  both  effects  may  not  be  got  in  the  same  glass  house  by  an 
arrangement  of  blinds,  &c.  For  the  soft  and  delicate  effect  a  house 
with  an  average  amount  of  front  light  is  necessary,  for,  obviously, 
the  nearer  the  direction  of  the  light  is  to  the  direction  of  the  camera 
with  regard  to  the  sitter  the  less  shadow  there  will  be,  and  the 
flatter  the  result ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  the  light  strikes  across 
the  glass  house  the  more  vigorous  the  shadows  and  the  more  bril¬ 
liant  the  result.  But  this  kind  of  lighting  is  very  apt  to  develope 
all  accidental  scars,  blemishes,  &c.,  which  it  is  desirable  to  conceal, 
lienee  we  want,  for  general  purposes,  the  greatest  amount  of  light 
admitted — not  at  front  nor  at  the  side  entirely;  but  no  doubt  the 
best  is  what  is  generally  known  as  a  high  side  light.  I  believe  a 
mistake  is  often  made  in  this  way:  — We  will  imagin  etliat  the  light 
is,  at  present,  a  strong  side  light ;  the  effects  obtained  in  this  house 
are  too  violent  in  contrast,  and  lack  softness.  To  remedy  this,  a 
new  opening  is  made  in  front,  or,  what  is  nearly  equivalent,  a 
reflector  is  used.  This  certainly  diminishes  one  evil,  but  introduces 
another,  for  there  evidently  will  be  conflicting  lights.  I  think  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  canon  that  to  get  a  line  effect  the  light 
should  come  in  one  direction  only. 

It  is  a  rule  in  art  that  there  should  be  a  point  of  light,  a  point  of 
dark  ;  now,  if  light  comes  from  more  than  one  direction  there  must  be 
two  points  of  light  and  two  points  of  dark,  which  in  gi*eat  measure 
destroy  each  other,  and  the  effect  is  greatly  spoilt  thereby.  So  that 
the  more  the  source  of  light  is  confined  to  one  direction  the  better  the 
r«'<?nU.  What  that  direction  should  be  depends  upon  the  effect  de- 
*  R«\ !  at  a  i  e  ting  of  t’ie  Bristol  Photographic  Soccty,  Pecember  23,  1809. 


sired,  nevertheless,  a  reflection  is  often  very  useful,  but  requires  to 
be  used  with  judgment.  One  great  evil  in  nearly  all  glass  houses  I 
have  seen  is  that  they  are  too  light  a  colour  inside :  there  seems  to 
be  a  desire  for  painting  or  papering  the  walls  as  light  as  possible,  so 
that  they  may  reflect  light  to  shorten  exposure.  I  think  there  was 
never  a  greater  mistake.  In  fact,  I  should  go  so  far  as  to  make  the 
inside  black.  I  have  never  seen  it  noticed,  but  I  believe  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  beauty  of  Adam-Salomon’s  pictures  is  due  to  his  glass 
house  being  lined  with  a  dark-coloured  felt  or  baize.  The  glass 
house  in  which  I  work  not  being  very  large,  and  doing  a  great  deal 
of  work  besides  portraiture,  induced  me  to  run  out  a  glass  house  at 
right  angles  to  the  other ;  it  is  a  simple  ridge  roof  of  an  angle  of  45° — 
one  side  glass,  except  two  feet  at  the  end,  one  foot  at  the  floor,  and  half 
of  the  roof  throughout  its  entire  length,  except  two  feet  over  the 
sitter.  I  first  painted  this  house  inside  a  light  pink,  and  tried  the 
effect ;  there  was  a  blaze  of  light,  but  the  pictures  were  flat,  weak, 
foggy-looking  things,  and  required  a  great  deal  of  after-intensifica¬ 
tion  to  get  the  negatives  dense  enough  for  printing.  I  then  painted 
it  a  deep  purple-red.  This  house  now  produces  better  results  than 
the  other  did  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  blinds,  Ac.,  and  with 
vastty  shorter  exposures.  There  is  one  subject  that  I  think  can  be 
explained  ;  I  mean  that  of  shutting  out  light  to  shorten  exposure.  It 
is  evident  that  the  more  light  there  is  admitted  the  more  light  must 
be  reflected  by  the  model  on  to  the  plate  ;  but  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
shorter  exposures  can  be  given  in  a  glass  house  with  judicious  light¬ 
ing  than  can  be  given  in  one  with  no  end  of  square  feet  of  glass. 

I  think  this  is  one  reason  : — When  a  plate  is  developed  after  expo¬ 
sure  in  a  glass  house  where  all  is  light,  the  image  rushes  out,  and 
we  stop  the  development  to  prevent  fogging,  but  the  image  is  poor 
and  thin,  and  after-intensification  has  to  be  resorted  to;  but  yet  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained  in  such  a  house  in  this  way.  In  the 
other  case  we  prolong  the  development,  seeing  that  the  shadows 
keep  clear,  and  then  have  no  need  to  intensify,  so  that  we  produce  a 
pleasing  and  good  result  with  a  less  exposure.  This  also  points  to  a 
great  saving  of  chemicals  and  time  that  is  of  far  greater  importance. 

I  have  worked  for  several  years  in  a  glass  house  with  a  tunnel  and 
sloping  front  light.  I  can  tell  those  who  have  not  tried  this  form  of 
house  that  it  is  a  great  trouble,  and  it  is  only  by  shutting  out  nearly 
all  the  front  light  that  good  results  can  be  obtained,  and  hence  the 
exposure  is  prolonged  for  want  of  light.  I  believe  the  best  form  is 
similar  to  that  used  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  A  ridge 
roof,  with  glass  on  the  north  side,  making  the  same  or  a  greater  angle 
with  the  earth  that  the  sun  does  on  the  longest  day  (hence  the  sun 
can  never  shine  in  the  house).  In  addition,  the  north  side  is  glass, 
except  one  foot  at  the  ground,  and  about  two  feet  at  each  end.  One 
objection  is,  that  the  light  always  must  be  used  on  the  same  side  of 
the  sitter,  unless  there  is  a  background  at  either  end. 

Since  variety  is  the  great  principle  of  beauty,  the  background 
should  possess  this  quality.  There  are  several  ways  of  producing 
this,  as  tilting  forward,  turning  it  sideways,  throwing  a  shadow 
across  it — all  of  which  are  useful ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
there  are  not  manufactured  genuine  gradated  backgrounds,  either 
from  top  to  bottom  or  from  one  side  to  the  other,  or  diagonally,  as 
the  case  may  be.  No  doubt  the  reason  is  the  difficulty  of  producing 
anything  approaching  a  perfect  gradation;  but  if  it  was  not  quite 
even  it  would  still  be  very  useful,  as  it  need  not  be  placed  close  to 
the  sitter,  and,  therefore,  from  being  out  of  focus,  would  be  greatly 
softened.  The  introduction  of  such  backgrounds  would,  I  believe, 
do  a  great  deal  towards  improving  the  character  of  the  work  of  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  in  general.  Robert  Gili.o. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  one  looks  out  for  the  Almanac.  If 
such  a  thing  were  possible,  it  would  prove  an  improvement  if  this 
useful  work  were  in  its  calender  to  have  opposite  each  day — not  the 
anniversary  of  some  old  battle  in  which  nobody  now  takes  any 
interest,  or  even  the  death  or  execution  of  some  man  of  general 
mark  in  a  past  age,  but  some  item  in  which  photographers  would  feel 
a  more  special  interest,  such  as  the  fii*st  introduction  of  the  collodion 
or  any  other  process— the  birth  or  death  of  Daguerre  and  other 
men  of  that  class — the  formation  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  society, 
Ac.,  &c.  I  believe  that  such  an  entry  as  “  alkaline  development  first 
suggested  ”  w'ould  be  more  interesting  to  our  craft  than  “  John  Huss 
burnt,  1415;”  and  in  like  manner  that  a  note  of  the  birth  of  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot  would  be  fully  as  acceptable  as  that  of  the  death  of 
Ignatius  Loyola.  Possibly  the  Editor  of  the  Almanac  has  had  this 
subject  under  his  observation,  and  possibly  it  might  prove  a  somewhat 
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difficult  matter  to  get  up  such  a  list.  This  I  cannot  tell;  but  a 
chronological  table  of  the  kind  here  indicated  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  useful.  I  make  the  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  Photogra¬ 
phic  Almanac  a  present  of  the  idea. 

Dr.  Monckoven  must  certainly  have  felt  disappointed  when,  after 
coining  from  Vienna  to  London  to  show  us  how  to  produce  enlarge¬ 
ments  by  the  magic  lantern,  he  found,  as  he  must  have  done,  that 
this  mode  of  working  has  been  well  known  and  extensively  practised 
here  for  many  years.  Dr.  Monckhoven  bears  the  reputation  of  being 
a  good  maker  of  the  various  specialties  in  which  he  deals ;  but  it  was 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  had  not  been  aware  of  the  universal 
existence  of  enlarging  lanterns  in  this  country  before  he  came 
amongst  us,  so  as  to  have  prevented  him  suffering  some  loss  of  caste 
by  the  introduction  of  a  thing  previously  well-known  in  England.  He 
is,  I  presume,  a  shrewd  business  man,  and  knows  what  he  is  about ; 
hence,  if  he  arrange  for  supplying  excellent  enlarging  lanterns  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which  they  are  now  obtainable,  something 
good  will  have  arisen  out  of  his  visit. 

What  I  expected  has  taken  place :  the  North  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  has  ceased  to  exist.  If  bad  management  induced 
dissolution,  who  is  to  blame  ? 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  S.  T.  Davenport  ex¬ 
hibited  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  prints  illustrative  of  the 
methods  of  “  print  production  ”  that  has  ever  before  been  gathered 
together.  This  interesting  exhibition  is  still  open,  and  an  endeavour 
is  being  made  to  transfer  it  from  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
to  South  Kensington  or  some  equally  public  place. 

There  is  no  other  person  but  a  peripatetic  photographer  who  can 
take  an  exceptional  degree  of  interest  in  such  a  communication  as 
that  recently  made  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth.  To  one  of  the  nomadic 
class  the  small  pocketable  apparatus  of  the  learned  astronomer  with 
the  tiny  one-inch-square  negatives  produced  by  its  means,  will  give 
rise  to  many  speculations  concerning  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  use  of  a  large,  cumbrous,  and  weighty  apparatus,  seeing  that 
results  nearly  as  good  may  be  obtained  in  the  manner  and  with  the 
appointments  described  by  him.  If  from  a  negative  little  more  than 
the  size  of  one’s  thumb-nail  a  sharp  enlargement  can  be  obtained, 
peripatetic  photographers  will  do  well  to  ponder  over  the  lesson  that 
arises  out  of  this  fact. 

In  addition  to  Professor  Smyth’s  suggestive  paper  the  attention  of 
the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  has  been  directed  by  Mr. 
Davies  to  a  method  of  enlarging  which,  I  believe,  -was  that  first  prac¬ 
tised,  and  which  is  still  employed  by  some  professionals  about 
London— I  mean  the  conversion  of  the  dark  room  or  operating  room 
into  a  veritable  camera  obscura.  Mr.  Sarony,  of  Scarborough,  last 
summer  introduced  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  piece  of  apparatus, 
by  means  of  which  enlargements  could  be  taken  in  any  room  the 
window  of  which  was  temporarily  closed  by  means  of  brown  paper. 
Now  that  so  many  are  running  after  novel  methods  of  producing 
enlarged  photographs,  Mr.  Davies  is  deserving  of  thanks  for  re¬ 
minding  artists  of  this  simple  method,  which,  although  the  oldest  of 
all,  is  still  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

The  members  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association 
adopt  a  pleasing  way  of  stimulating  effort  and  emulation  among  each 
other,  viz.,  by  giving  prizes,  although  not  necessarily  of  great  value, 
to  members  for  the  best  productions  of  a  certain  stipulated  class. 
The  classification  adopted  by  the  society  is  by  no  means  bad,  and 
the  idea  might  be  advantageously  adopted  by  other  societies. 

I  regret  that  you  have  closed  your  columns  against  the  nitrate-of- 
soda  controversy,  as  I  should  have  liked  to  say  a  few  words  to  Mr. 
George  Price  upon  (as  he  would  say,  in  his  peculiarly  pungent  style 
of  phraseology)  his  “  unwarrantable  ”  supposition,  or  rather  assertion, 
that  water  holding  in  solution  a  small  proportion  of  nitrate  of  silver 
will  not  dissolve  some  of  the  albumen  from  a  sheet  of  paper.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  shall  next  be  told  that  if  I  put  a  spoonful  of  sugar  into  my 
toddy  it  will  not  become  dissolved.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Price  and 
I  attach  quite  different  meanings  to  some  words. 

An  editorial  article  on  the  multiplication  of  negatives  appeared  in 
a  recent  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  the 
writer  of  which  seems  to  have  quite  overlooked  another  and  very 
simple  method  of  reproducing  a  negative,  viz.,  taking  from  it  a 
transparency  on  wet  collodion  by  means  of  the  copying  camera ;  and 
then,  by  the  same  process  and  camera,  taking  from  that  single 
transparency  as  many  negatives  as  are  required.  This  method  must 


necessarily  be  known  to  and  practised  by  many,  as  it  is  such  an 
obvious  one.  I  myself  have  in  this  way  frequently  multiplied 
negatives  of  subjects  for  which  there  was  a  great  demand.  I  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  saying  that  the  reproduced  negative  was 
quite  equal  to  the  original;  but  I  have  often  reproduced  negative's  of 
such  a  quality  that  even  professional  eyes  have  not  been  able  to 
detect  the  difference. 

The  subject  of  the  photographing  of  gulls  has  been  brought  up 
before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  The  chief,  if  not 
the  only,  difficulty  in  connection  with  their  being  photographed  is 
that  implied  in  the  shrewd  observation  of  Mr.  Foxlee,  when  he  said 
that  “  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  photographing  a  flock  of 
gulls  provided  that  they  only  presented  themselves  before  the  camera .” 
This  constitutes  the  real  difficulty,  but  it  applies  to  a  good  many 
other  subjects  as  well  as  to  seagulls. 

The  Manchester  Photographic  Society  is  to  have  an  exhibition 
on  the  last  day  of  February  and  the  first  day  of  March,  and  an 
exhibition  of  transparencies  in  the  magic  lantern  on  the  evening-of 
the  latter  of  those  days.  There  are  so  many  good  photographers  in 
Manchester  the  exhibition  can  scarcely  prove  other  than  suc¬ 
cessful. 

The  “devouring  element”  has  been  destructive  to  some  photo¬ 
graphic  studios  during  the  past  month.  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard 
had  his  studio  completely  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  1st  ult.,  the  fire 
having  been  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a  glass  barrel  of  collodion. 
Mr.  William  Wilson,  of  Preston,  sustained  a  loss  of  a  similar  nature, 
although  not  to  the  same  extent,  on  the  18th  ult.  The  loss  in  the 
latter  case  was  covered  by  insurance. 

Some  specimens  of  “  Liclitdruck,”  the  new  system  of  plioto-me- 
chanical  printing,  are  now  being  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Arts  to 
all  who  apply.  With  the  exception  of  Woodbury’s  prints,  those  by 
“  Liclitdruck”  are  stated  to  have  the  finest  gradation  yet  produced 
by  any  process  of  mechanical  printing. 

The  comprehensive  and  complete  manner  in  which  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea  has  given  his  new  cliloro-bromide  process  redounds  to  his  eredit 
as  a  careful  experimentalist.  In  your  leader,  last  week,  you  seem 
to  anticipate  that  this  process  will  be  subjected  to  such  modifications 
as  will  warrant  the  suspicion  of  the  “  modifier  ”  putting  in  a  claim 
for  a  slice  of  the  honour  of  discovery.  If  this  be  your  meaning,  I 
dont  think  that  the  British  photo-experimental  public  are  deserving 
of  the  inuendo,  as  Mr.  Lea  himself  will,  I  think,  be  ono  of  the  first 
to  admit. 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  POSING. 

The  extra  difficulties  of  most  photographers  are  the  nerves,  and  ignorance, 
and  fidgets,  and  waywardness  of  their  sitters.  Persons  usually  come  to 
a  photographic  gallery  with  a  set  purpose  to  be  buckram,  and  a  certain 
foreknowledge  of  getting  swindled,  or  else  with  so  little  purpose  that 
they  are  too  passive  to  manipulate  info  anything  more  expressive  than 
putty.  The  majority  come  with  a  cherished  dread,  “had  as  soon  en¬ 
counter  the  dentist  or  the  hangman” — a  state  of  mind  conducive  of  any¬ 
thing  but  a  happy  expression.  Some  come  with  the  crudest  notions  of 
what  they  want  or  how  it  is  done,  ask  to  have  a  “likeness  struck  off,” 
and  follow  their  noses  and  finger-boards  to  the  letter.  Posts  and  blocks 
and  imbeciles  come  of  these,  unless  great  care  is  taken.  If  told  to  look 
at  a  point,  they  do  look  to  that  degree  that  you  repent  of  the  injunction ; 
or  if  asked  to  sit  motionless,  they  emphasise  the  act  till  there  is  a  two¬ 
fold  impression  of  themselves  at  either  extremity. 

There  is  but  little  choice  in  the  genus  sitters,  all  of  whom,  to  say  the 
least,  afford  opportunity  for  patience,  latitude  for  serenity,  and  scope 
for  talent.  The  only  remedy  remaining  is  how  best  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency. 

In  the  first  place,  every  photographer  should  be  master  of  the  situation ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  also  master  of  his  own  nerves  and  temper  and 
those  of  his  sitter.  By  your  own  firmness  and  equableness,  magnetise 
and  tone  into  tranquillity  the  high-strung,  and,  when  the  posts  and  blocks 
et  around,  by  your  ease  and  suavity  unbend  them  and  get  them  at  their 
est. 

All  photographers  have  noticed  that  most  persons  when  they  come 
for  pictures,  and  especially  ladies,  will  declare  “they  never  had  a  good 
likeness,”  that  they  “look  horridly,”  and  “their  friends  never  recognise 
them,”  and  “they  have  come  for  a  last  effort,”  &c.  They  will  ask  how 
they  shall  sit,  where  they  shall  put  their  hands  to  get  them  out  of  sight, 
what  they  shall  look  at,  and  nearly  always  insist  that  the  light  is  too 
strong  for  their  weak  eyes.  Certainly  no  good  picture  can  be  made  of  a 
person  in  this  nervous,  anxious  frame  of  mind.  So  in  your  instructions 
and  conversation  get  their  thoughts  as  much  as  possible  off  themselves, 
and  assure  them  that  the  only  requisite  to  success  is  a  perfect  indifference 
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on  their  part,  and  passive  submission  to  being  posed  and  keeping  so  until 
the  plate  is  exposed. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sitter  is  inclined  not  to  talk,  and  sits  with 
a  dogged  determination  to  be  photographed  a  martyr,  talk  to  him,  and 
by  some  stroke  of  policy  get  him  to  open  his  mouth,  and  relax  his 
muscles,  keeping  him  the  while  in  the  position  that  presents  the  best 
face  to  the  camera. 

In  regard  to  eyes.  It  is  not  the  strong  light  usually,  but  the  idea 
that  it  is  something  terrible  and  will  nearly  blind  them.  This  can  gene¬ 
rally  be  remedied  by  a  little  skill  and  tact.  Place  several  small  and 
interesting  objects  at  quite  a  distance  from  the  sitter  and  request  him 
to  look  at,  and  study,  all  of  them.  Finally,  as  you  expose  the  plate  call 
his  attention  to  one  in  particular.  In  this  way,  the  eye  will  never 
become  watery  and  tired,  before ,  if  it  does  during ,  the  sitting. 

Generally  allow  no  long  pauses  in  conversation,  giving  no  time  for 
the  feet  and  hands  to  become  conscious. 

At  the  same  time  work ,  and  work  to  a  purpose.  Let  every  motion 
count,  but  never  hurry.  Do  dexterously,  but  not  obviously,  the  posing. 
See  with  rapid  glances  your  rocks  ahead;  that  a  big  nose  will  not 
beautify  a  profile — that  blue  eyes  must  not  be  turned  toward  the  light 
— that  long  necks  and  long  faces  must  have  the  benefit  of  an  inclined 
brow — that  really  weak  eyes  must  be  turned  downward  to  some  defi¬ 
nite  object— that  high  chignons,  big  collars,  and  blue  bows  disfigure, 
and  should  be  banished.  See  all  these  things  to  obviate,  but  not  to 
embellish  your  conversation.  Get  your  sitter’s  thoughts  away  from  his 
own  peculiar  blemishes,  which  would  only  be  aggravated  by  any  effort 
on  his  part  at  concealment,  That  art  lies  wholly  with  yourself,  and 
the  greater  your  skill  the  more  certain  your  success. 

For  despatch  and  convenience,  it  is  best  to  have  accessories  arranged 
and  waiting.  In  rustics,  have  the  scenery  adjusted — the  rocks,  stumps, 
stones,  foliage,  and  backgrounds  all  effectively  made  up,  with  suitable 
openings  in  which  to  place  your  subject.  By  thus  doing,  there  inter¬ 
vene  no  long  moments  of  waiting — no  losing  heart  and  expression  on 
the  one  side,  nor  a  hurried,  jumbled-up  mess  on  the  other.  Also  have 
at  hand  books,  fans,  flowers,  ornaments,  yeWmu-tinted  letters  filled  with 
suggestions  with  which  ladies  can  beguile  themselves  and  their  hands. 
Have  canes,  hats,  pencils,  pens,  and  more  books,  to  ease  off  the  angula¬ 
rity  of  masculines.  Provide  jumping-jacks,  barking  dogs,  tin-whistles, 
jews’-harps,  and  a  small  organ,  to  bamboozle  the  babies.  Besides,  be 
able  yourself  to  turn  into  an  acrobat,  gymnast,  or  long-tailed  monkey, 
on  the  shortest  notice. 

To  astonish  one  of  these  small  fry  into  a  moment’s  quiet — at  whatever 
cost  to  your  dignity,  manhood,  grace,  or  suspenders— will  elicit,  if  not 
the  maternal  admiration,  her  broadest  grin,  who  half  believes  you  are 
rehearsing,  for  her  benefit,  some  former  accomplishment  acquired  when 
you  were  connected  with  the  circus. 

Drapery,  as  we  all  know,  has  important  considerations ;  a  quick, 
intuitive  perception  of  its  effects  should  imbue  every  photographer. 
It  is  better  to  lose  occasionally  an  opportunity  of  improving  one’s 
exchequer,  by  sending  a  customer  away  for  more  harmonising  attire, 
than  sacrifice  both  picture  and  reputation.  Simply  getting  a  likeness 
is  the  lowest  idea  in  photography.  The  likeness  must  be  had,  but  with 
it  all  the  added  advantages  of  position,  presentation,  light,  and  mood. 

The  camera,  undirected,  can  produce  no  better  than  a  Japanese  jack¬ 
knife.  There  must  be  brain  and  art  behind  it.  Untiring  assiduity  must 
be  given  to  these  matters,  and  effects  be  a  perpetual  study. — Photo. 
Mosaics. 
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SELECTION  OF  LENSES. 

[Lea’s  Manual  or  Photography.] 

Much  that  has  just  been  said  in  the  comparison  of  lenses  will  neces¬ 
sarily  control  their  selection ;  but  some  additional  points  need  to  be 
adverted  to. 

The  colour  of  a  lens  is  always  important.  Place  the  lens  on  a  per¬ 
fectly  white  sheet  of  paper — any  brownness  of  tint  is  a  serious  objec¬ 
tion.  In  an  old  lens  this  may  arise  from  the  Canada  balsam  with 
which  the  separate  portions  are  cemented  together  turning  yellow. 
If  this  be  thought  to  be  the  case,  the  lens  should  be  taken  to  an 
optician  to  be  separated,  cleaued,  and  re-attached.  The  photographer 
is  not  advised  to  attempt  this  himself. 

Bubbles  in  the  glass  are  objectionable,  because  they  tend  to  throw 
rays  in  abnormal  directions,  and  to  impair  the  brilliancy  of  the  image. 
One  or  two  small  ones  are  not  important,  nor  a  sufficient  cause  for  re¬ 
jecting  an  otherwise  satisfactory  lens.  But  it  indicates  carelesness  in 
the  maker,  as  these  bubbles  are  always  visible  in  the  disc  from  which 
the  lens  is  made,  and  such  discs  should  be  rejected. 

Strife,  hair-liko  or  thready  transparent  lines,  are  very  objectionable, 
and  at  once  a  sufficient  cause  for  rejection. 

Scratches.  —  Lenses  will  sometimes  come  from  the  maker  with  scratches, 
tho  result  of  careless  handling  of  tools  in  setting,  or  of  bad  packing. 
Such,  of  course,  are  returned.  * 


Centering.  — To  every  lens  there  belongs  an  optical  axis,  a  line  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  lens,  and  passing  through  its  centre  of 
curvature.  Every  achromatised  lens  consists  of  at  least  two  portions, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  these  should  be  so  arranged  when  attached 
together  by  the  balsam  used  for  that  purpose  that  the  optical  axis  of 
each  should  exactly  correspond.  When  two  lenses  or  more  are  united 
to  form  an  objective,  not  only  must  the  parts  of  each  be  properly  diB- 
osed,  but  the  front  lens  must  have  its  axis  coincident  with  that  of  tho 
ack  lens.  This  will  depend  upon  correct  mounting. 

The  usual  way  in  which  opticians  test  the  correctness  of  the  center¬ 
ing  is  by  making  the  tube  containing  the  lenses  revolve  in  an  upright 
position — that  is,  with  the  lenses  horizontal.  If,  now,  a  candle  bo 
placed  at  a  little  distance,  and  the  eye  be  placed  at  a  convenient  posi¬ 
tion,  the  candle  will  be  seen  reflected  from  the  surface  as  a  bright 
point.  Every  surface  of  every  piece  of  glass  in  the  tube  will  send  back 
a  reflection.  Next  the  tube  is  caused  to  rotate.  Each  lens  that  is  cor¬ 
rectly  centered  will  continue  to  send  its  reflection  back  perfectly  fixed 
and  immovable ;  but  any  surface  that  is  out  of  centre  will  cause  its 
reflection  to  deviate  more  or  less  according  to  the  amount  of  error.  It 
is  evidently  not  necessary  that  all  the  reflections  should  be  seen  at 
once,  but  they  may  be  observed  successively.  This  method  of  observ¬ 
ing  evidently  renders  it  easy  to  fix  which,  if  any,  of  the  surfaces  is 
erroneously  placed,  and  in  which  direction  is  its  error. 

Another  mode  of  observation  is  more  convenient  for  the  photographer, 
as  not  requiring  the  apparatus  needed  by  the  method  just  described. 

The  observer  places  himself  in  a  dark  room  with  a  single  candle. 
Standing  five  or  six  feet  from  it,  he  looks  at  it  through  the  objective, 
inclining  the  latter  a  little  until  he  sees  a  series  of  bright  points,  which 
are  the  images  of  the  candle  produced  by  successive  reflections  from 
the  different  surfaces  of  the  lens.  When  a  lens  has  four  pieces  of  glass 
in  its  construction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  portrait,  globe,  orthoscopic, 
and  some  other  lenses,  the  number  of  possible  images  is  very  consider¬ 
able.  These  cannot  generally  be  all  found  at  once,  but  eight,  ten,  or 
more  can  be  counted ;  a  little  practice,  and  the  altering  the  inclination 
of  the  lens,  materially  aids  in  increasing  the  number. 

If  now  the  centering  is  perfect,  it  will  be  found  that,  by  carefully 
adjusting  the  position  of  the  lens,  all  of  these  reflections  can  be  made 
to  range  themselves  in  a  straight  line.  But  if  any  one  or  more  of  the 
component  parts  is  out  of  centre,  this  will  be  found  impracticable.  One 
or  more  of  the  bright  points  will  remain  obstinately  out  of  line ;  and, 
when  a  little  movement  is  made  which  brings  them  in,  it  will  be  found 
that  some  other  image,  previously  in  line,  has  slid  out  of  it.  When 
the  observer,  after  very  careful  trial,  finds  that  it  is  positively  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  all  the  images  range,  he  will  be  justified  in  concluding 
that  there  is  a  fault  in  the  centering. 

Whilst  this  test  is  so  easy  that  any  intelligent  observer  can  apply  it 
at  once,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  severe  one.  A  lens  may 
perform  quite  fairly,  and  yet  such  an  examination  as  this  may  reveal  a 
defect.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  first-rate  excellence  is  incompatible 
with  such  defectiveness. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  fewer  the  pieces  of  which  a  lens  is  com¬ 
posed  the  less  difficulty  the  optician  will  find  in  getting  them  all  in 
correct  line. 

Quickness. — When  lenses  are  tested  with  equal  stops  (in  proportion  to 
their  focal  length),  their  comparative  quickness  will  depend  upon  the 
whiteness  of  the  glass,  the  fewer  number  of  surfaces  that  enter  into 
their  formation,  and  on  the  curves  given  by  the  optician  ;  careful  test¬ 
ing,  and  this  alone,  can  settle  the  point. 

Chemical  Focus. — The  correction  for  chromatic  aberration  is  now 
greatly  better  made  than  formerly.  To  test  whether  a  lens  is  properly 
corrected,  select  a  newspaper  printed  with  sharp-cut  type,  and  paste  a 
piece  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  square  upon  a  smooth  piece  of  board.  Set 
this  up  before  the  camera  with  the  columns  vertical,  but  inclined  in  a( 
slanting  direction,  so  that  one  side — the  right,  for  example — shall  be  a 
couple  of  inches  nearer  the  camera  than  the  left,  keeping  the  board, 
however,  exactly  upright.  Focus  carefully  along  the  central  upright 
line,  and  copy  it  full  size,  or  thereabouts. 

Next  examine  the  hair-strokes  of  the  letters  on  the  negative  with  a 
microscope.  If  the  lens  is  properly  corrected,  the  central  line  should 
be  in  the  sharpest  focus.  If,  however,  it  be  found  that  a  portion  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  central  line  is  in  better  focus  than  the  centre,  then 
the  correction  has  evidently  been  faulty.  If  the  sharpest  image  is  of  a 
part  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  centre,  the  lens  is  under-corrected  ;  if  of 
a  part  further  from  the  centre,  the  lens  is  over-corrected.  In  either  case, 
it  is  said  to  have  a  “ chemical  focus  f'  that  is,  its  chemical  and  visual 
focus  does  not  correspond — a  fault  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  sufficient 
cause  for  rejecting  the  lens  entirely. 


The  Photographer’s  Pocket  Almanac.— Mr.  Cussons,  of  Southport, 
has  issued  a  little  pocket  almanac  descriptive  of  the  various  articles  in 
connection  with  photography  which  he  supplies. 

The  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Exhibition.  — Mr.  Row,  of 
Redruth,  writes  to  us  requesting  that  we  would  correct  a  mistake  wa 
made  last  week  in  stating  that  he  had  been  awarded  a  medal  at  the  last 
exhibition  of  the  above  society.  This,  he  says,  was  not  the  case. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Jan.  5th  . 

9,  Conduit-street. 

City  of  London  College. 

Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

,,  13th  . 

13th  . 

Manchester  . 

BRISTOL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  ult., — • 
Mr.  Beattie  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Gillo  then  read  a  paper  on  Lighting  the  Sitter ,  or  Producing 
Effects  in  Portraiture  Only,  which  elicited  warm  commendations.  [See 
page  4.]  After  the  paper, 

Mr.  Ennel  stated  that  his  own  paper  on  a  similar  subject  had  been 
entirely  misunderstood.  Of  course  he  entirely  disagreed  with  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Simpson.  If  he  worked  in  any  glass  house  he  should 
always  give  top  front  light ;  this  can  be  reduced  into  one  vertical  plane 
of  glass.  He  (Mr.  Ennel)  illustrated  this  by  diagrams  showing  both 
ridge  and  flat  roof,  which,  he  stated,  all  would  admit  to  be  a  good  work¬ 
ing  room. 

Mr.  Barton  stated  that  the  light  thus  let  in  would  be  what  all  pho¬ 
tographers  desired  to  shut  out. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  light  admitted,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
Ennel’s  diagram,  would  hit  the  floor  and  be  reflected  from  that  as  dirty 
light.  He  entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Gillo’s  paper,  but  preferred  black 
walls  to  the  dark  red  walls  mentioned.  He  had  found  the  best  glass 
house  to  be  like  that  described  by  Mr.  Gillo. 

Mr.  Ennel  protested  against  the  term  “dirty  light.” 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  illustrate  his  meaning  by  saying  that  in 
equally  well-lighted  rooms  one  painted  drab  would  require  an  exposure 
of  twenty-five  seconds,  whilst  one  painted  black  would  only  require 
fifteen  seconds’  exposure.  He  should  use  reflecting  screens,  that  he 
could  have  at  his  entire  command,  to  obtain  soft  effects. 

Mr.  Gillo  referred  to  his  glass  house,  in  which  the  experiment  of 
light  and  dark-coloured  walls  had  been  tried,  and  said  that  he  under¬ 
stood  “dirty  light”  to  be  that  accidental  light  which  a  face  might 
receive  in  opposition  to  the  proper  light,  and  which  disturbed  the 
proper  effect  of  light  and  shade. 

Mr.  Wilcox  submitted  some  pictures  for  inspection,  showing  effects 
obtained  in  his  glass  house  from  side  and  top  light. 

Mr.  Beattie  stated  that  an  experienced  man  could  work  well  in  any 
light,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  change  the  appearance  of  the  back¬ 
ground  by  the  different  lights  thrown  on  it. 

Mr.  Wilcox  inquired  as  to  the  rapidity  of  Mr.  Ennel’s  glass  house. 
Mr.  Ennel  said  that  his  glass  house  was  purely  theoretical.  He 
believed  his  theory  to  be  the  best.  As  respected  reflections  of  dirty 
light  from  foreign  objects,  he  could  prove  that  to  be  all  moonshine,  not 
real  sunlight.  It  was  a  broad  light  which  was  required,  not  a  narrow 
one.  In  portraits  taken  in  the  open  air  a  blazing  light  was  cast  upon 
the  subject;  but  if  one  side  were  shaded  by  a  curtain  then  there  was 
proper  light  and  shade.  What  was  wanted  was  more  light  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Barton  said  he  understood  Mr.  Beattie’s  term  “dirty  light”  to 
mean  light  not  wanted,  or  antagonistic  to  the  effect  he  desired  to  produce. 

Mr.  Ennel  then  asked  if  the  same  exposure  would  be  required  in  a 
room  with  a  window  ten  feet  in  size  and  the  sitter  twenty  feet  from  it, 
as  in  a  room  with  a  window  five  feet  in  size  and  the  sitter  ten  feet  from  it. 

Mr.  Gillo  (in  reply)  remarked  that  light  diminished  according  to  the 
square  of  the  distance. 

Mr.  Beattie  said  the  nearer  the  object  was  to  the  window  the  better 
the  light,  and  the  farther  away  from  the  window  the  more  the  light  was 
absorbed.  He  would  not  say  that  they  should  do  away  with  reflected 
light,  but  they  should  get  it  entirely  under  command.  If  the  half 
shadows  were  obtained  by  a  second  window  they  would  be  broken  and 
not  so  perfect.  The  more  light  surfaces  in  a  room  to  reflect  light  the 
longer  the  exposure.  There  must,  however,  be  a  sufficient  amount  of 
light  to  give  the  effect  required.  He  believed  a  good  north  light  to  be 
the  best.  A  south  light  would  perhaps  be  better,  but  was  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  and  manage,  though  it  was  more  rapid  and  vigorous. 

Mr.  Barton  believed  that  a  good  south  light  was  the  best. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gillo. 

— ♦ — 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Society  for  awarding  the  prizes  was 
held  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  ult., —Col.  the  Hon.  Dudley  F.  de  Ros  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
T.  Sopwith,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  (having  been  proposed  by  Mr! 
Glaisher  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Arthur  Farre),  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Council  in  place  of  Sir  Thomas  Maryon  Wilson,  deceased. 


Mr.  Glaisher  then  laid  before  the  meeting  a  report  upon  the 
Society’s  pictures  for  the  year  1869-70,  in  accordance  with  a  request 
made  to  him  at  the  previous  meeting.  After  mentioning  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  which  he  felt  in  noticing  the  steady  progress  of  photography  as 
represented  by  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  and  the  ever- 
increasing  improvement  in  the  pictures  contributed  by  the  members 
each  season — an  advance  more  decided  and  striking  than  in  any  pre¬ 
ceding  year — he  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

The  pictures  for  this  year  have  been  divided  as  usual  into  six  classes :  — 
Class  I  contains  107  pictures,  contributed  as  follows  Capt.  G. 
Bankart,  17  ;  W.  Baily,  Esq.,  8  ;  J.  W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  9  ;  W.  D. 
Howard,  Esq.,  7 ;  F.  Beasley,  Jun.,  Esq.,  5;  Sir  J.  J.  Coghill,  Bart.,  6  ; 

E.  R.  Hall,  Esq.,  4  ;  J.  H.  Ravenshaw,  Esq.,  4  ;  J.  Clerk,  Esq.,  4  ; 

F.  S.  Schwabe,  Esq.,  4  ;  Capt.  H.  E.  White,  4  ;  M.  Allport,  Esq.,  3  ; 
Major  E.  C.  Impey,  4  ;  W.  H.  Price,  Esq.,  3  ;  T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  3  ; 

T.  Higgins,  Esq.,  3;  F.  E.  Currey,  Esq.,  2;  Capt.  W.  Forster,  2;  A. 
Booty,  Esq.,  1;  Dr.  Hemphill,  1;  Capt.  G.  F.  Smith,  1;  R.  Murray, 
Esq.,  1;  F.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  1;  W.  S.  T.  Sinclair,  Esq.,  1;  F.  P.  Bar- 
low,  Esq.,  1 ;  F.  H.  Tanner,  Esq.,  1;  Rev.  J.  Freke,  1;  Dr.  Day,  1; 

T.  Samuels,  Esq.,  2;  D.  Pudumgee,  Esq.,  1;  R.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  1; 

B.  Greene,  Esq.,  1. 

Class  II.  contains  118  pictures,  contributed  as  follows Capt.  G. 
Bankart,  9 ;  J.  H.  Ravenshaw,  Esq. ,  9 ;  T.  Samuels,  Esq. ,  6 ;  W.  D. 
Howard,  Esq.,  6;  F.  H.  Tanner,  Esq.,  6;  Capt.  H.  E.  White,  6;  F. 
Beasley,  Esq.,  5;  Capt.  G.  F.  Smith,  5;  Sir  J.  J.  Coghill,  4;  Major  E. 

C.  Impey,  3;  W.  H.  Price,  Esq.,  16;  J.  Clerk,  Esq.,  3;  J.  H.  Craigie, 
Esq. ,  3 ;  M.  Allport,  Esq. ,  2 ;  R.  B.  Bowman,  Esq. ,  2 ;  Capt.  J.  Board, 
2;  F.  H.  Loyd,  Esq.,  2;  Capt.  Foster,  2;  J.  W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  2; 

J.  H.  Ritchie,  Esq. ,  2 ;  R.  E.  Chidley,  Esq. ,  2 ;  Miss  Cumby,  2 ;  T. 
Higgins,  Esq.,  2;  C.  Stephens,  Esq.,  1;  B.  Jones,  Esq.,  1;  Dr. 
Hemphill,  1 ;  W.  L.  Banks,  Esq. ,  1 ;  Colonel  Holder,  1 ;  R.  Murray, 
Esq.,  1 ;  F.  E.  Currey,  Esq.,  1;  W.  G.  Hunter,  Esq.,  1;  T.  Brownrigg, 
Esq.,  1;  Rev.  T.  Hervey,  1;  W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  1;  D.  Pudumgee, 
Esq.,  1;  W.  S.  S.  Sinclair,  Esq.,  2;  J.  A.  Jobling,  Esq.,  2;  F.  P. 
Barlow,  Jun.,  Esq.,  1;  Rev.  J.  Freke,  1;  Dr.  Day,  1;  J.  G.  Hyde, 
Esq.,  1;  T.  Brass,  Esq.,  1;  W.  Baily,  Esq,,  1;  Rev.  T.  Hedley,  1 ;  E. 
Roper,  Esq.,  1;  R.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  1;  B.  Greene,  Esq.,  1 ;  A.  R. 
Hunt,  Esq.,  1;  Capt.  F.  M.  Allen,  1;  J.  Gordon,  Esq.,  1;  J.  H. 
Wood,  Esq  ,  1. 

Class  III.  contains  231  pictures,  contributed  as  follows  r— J.  H.  Raven¬ 
shaw,  Esq. ,  29 ;  Capt.  H.  E.  White,  20 ;  Capt.  W.  Foster,  10 ;  B.  Greene, 
Esq. ,  9 ;  A.  R.  Hunt,  Esq. ,  8 ;  F.  H.  Tanner,  Esq. ,  8 ;  R.  B.  Bowman, 
Esq.,  7;  F.  Beasley,  Esq.,  Jun.,  6;  W.  D.  Howard,  Esq.,  6;  J.  H. 
Wood,  Esq.,  6;  Capt.  J.  Board,  9;  Sir  J.  J.  Coghill,  5,  Capt.  G.  T. 
Smith,  6;  T.  Higgins,  Esq.,  5;  F.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  6;  F.  P.  Barlow, 
Jun.,  Esq.,  5  ;  Capt.  G.  Bankart,  4  ;  W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  4  ; 
W.  S.  T.  Sinclair,  Esq.,  6;  C.  Stephens,  Esq.,  6;  Dr.  Day,  3;  R.  Mur¬ 
ray,  Esq.,  3;  D.  Pudumgee,  Esq.,  3;  T.  W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  3;  R.  E. 
Chidley,  Esq.,  3;  E.  Roper,  Esq.,  3;  J.  E.  Madden,  Esq.,  5;  M.  All¬ 
port,  Esq.,  2;  Major  E.  C.  Impey,  2;  Col.  Holder,  2;  W.  H.  Price, 
Esq.,  2;  F.  E.  Currey,  Esq.,  2;  F.  K.  Barclay,  Esq.,  2;  J.  Guyton, 
Esq. ,  2 ;  J.  H.  Ritchie,  Esq. ,  2 ;  T.  Brass,  Esq. ,  2  ;  T.  Samuels,  Esq. , 
2;  J.  Richardson,  Esq.,  2;  F.  S.  Schwabe,  Esq.,  2;  R.  C.  Walker,  Esq., 
2;  J.  Gordon,  Esq.,  2;  C.  Scholefield,  Esq.,  1;  W.  L.  Banks,  Esq.,  1; 
Rev.  T.  Hervey,  1;  J.  Clarke,  Esq.,  1 ;  J.  A.  Jobling,  Esq.,  1 ;  Rev.  J. 
Freke,  1 ;  J.  H.  Craigie,  Esq.,  1 ;  J.  G.  Hyde,  Esq.,  1 ;  Capt.  Grimstone, 
1;  R.  Grace,  Jun.,  Esq.,  1 ;  E.  Heasman,  Esq.,  1;  Rev.  T.  Hedley,  1; 

F.  S.  Teesdale,  Esq.,  2;  Capt.  F.  M.  Allen,  Esq.,  1;  Mookurrumood 
Dowlah,  Esq.,  1. 

Class  IV.  contains  222  pictures,  contributed  as  follows  : — J.  H.  Raven¬ 
shaw,  Esq.,  16;  Capt.  G.  F.  Smith,  13;  R.  E.  Chidley,  Esq.,  12;  Capt. 
J.  Board,  11;  W.  L.  Banks,  Esq.,  9;  Capt.  W.  Foster,  9;  Dr.  Day,  6; 

G.  W.  D.  Greene,  Esq.,  6;  R.  Murray,  Esq.,  5;  J.  G.  Hyde,  Esq.,  8; 
Capt.  H.  E.  White,  5 ;  F.  S.  Teesdale,  Esq. ,  6 ;  Rev.  T.  F.  Ravenshaw, 
4;  C.  Stephens,  Esq.,  4;  B.  Jones,  Esq.,  4;  Dr.  Hemphill,  4;  R.  B. 
Bowman,  Esq. ,  6 ;  Rev.  T.  Hervey,  6 ;  W.  G.  Hunter,  Esq. ,  4 ;  C. 
Scholefield,  Esq.,  3;  F.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  3;  W.  D.  Howard,  Esq.,  3; 
W.  S.  T.  Sinclair,  Esq.,  3;  F.  P.  Barlow,  Jun.,  Esq.,  3;  F.  H.  Tanner, 
Esq.,  3;  J.  C.  A.  Lewis,  Esq.,  3;  A.  R.  Hunt,  Esq.,  3;  T.  Brass,  Esq., 
3;  Miss  Cumby,  3;  Dr.  Day,  3;  J.  E.  Madden,  Esq.,  5;  W.  H.  Price, 
Esq.,  2;  F.  K.  Barclay,  Esq.,  2;  T.  W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  2;  J.  H. 
Craigie,  Esq.,  4;  R.  Grace,  Jun.,  Esq.,  2;  J.  Richardson,  Esq.,  4;  E. 
Heasman,  Esq.,  2;  Rev.  T.  Hedley,  2;  E.  Roper,  Esq.,  2;  Capt.  F.  M. 
Allen,  3;  J.  Gordon,  Esq.,  2;  Sir  J.  J.  Coghill,  1;  Major  E.  C.  Impey, 
1;  F.  Beasley,  Jun.,  Esq.,  1 ;  F.  E.  Currey,  Esq.,  1;  Rev.  J.  Williams, 
1 ;  Capt.  G.  Bankart,  1 ;  W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq. ,  1 ;  J.  Clerk,  Esq. ,  1 ;  J. 
Guyton,  Esq.,  1;  J.  H.  Wood,  Esq.,  1;  J.  H.  Ritchie,  Esq.,  1;  J.  S. 
Holden,  Esq.,  1 ;  Capt.  Grimstone,  4;  R.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  1 ;  B.  Greene, 
Esq.,  1;  T.  Higgins,  Esq. ,  1. 

Classes  V.  and  VI.  contain  the  remainder  of  the  pictures. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded  by  the  Council Capt.  G.  Bankart, 
for  Nos.  446-140,  446-153,  and  446-164,  a  large  silver  goblet;  ditto, 
for  Nos.  446-142  and  446-161,  a  silver  goblet;  W.  Baily,  Esq.,  for 
Nos.  628-11,  628-13,  and  628-17,  a  silver-mounted  claret  jug;  W.  D. 
Howard,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  484-149,  484-154,  484-156,  and  484-157,  a  silver- 
mounted  claret  jug;  E.  R.  Hall,  Esq.,  for  No.  38-9,  a  silver  goblet; 
F.  L.  Schwabe,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  644-15  and  644-16,  a  silver-mounted 
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claret  jug;  J.  Clerk,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  464-69  and.  464-82,  a  silver- mounted 
claret  jug;  Major  E.  C.  -Impey,  for  Nos.  160-4  and  160-8,  a  silver  gob¬ 
let;  Capt.  W.  Foster,  for  Nos.  634-57  and  634-61,  a  silver-mounted 
claret  jug;  F.  E.  Currey,  Esq.,  foi  Nos.  313-46  and  313-51,  a  silver 

foblet;  T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  for  Ne.  389-23,  a  large  album  elegantly 
ound  in  morocco,  with  silver  name-plate;  Sir  J.  J.  Coghill,  for  Nos. 
45-83  and  45-89,  a  large  album  elegantly  bound  in  morocco,  with  silver 
name-plate;  J.  W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  515-57  and  515-61,  a 
large  album,  elegantly  bound  in  moroccd;  Capt.  H.  E.  White,  for  Nos. 
656-6  and  656-19,  an  album,  elegantly  bound  in  morocco;  W.  S.  T. 
Sinclair,  Esq.,  for  No.  545-30,  an  album,  elegantly  bound  in  morocco; 
F.  P.  Barlow,  Jun.,  Esq.,  for  No.  563-112,  an  album,  elegantly  bound 
in  morocco;  M.  Allport,  Esq.',  for  No.  144-30,  an  album,  elegantly 
bound  in  morocco. 

Dry-Plate  Prizes. — F.  Beasley,  Jun.,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  228-112  and  228- 
114,  a  silver-mounted  claret  jug;  W.  H.  Price,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  291-26 
and  291-27,  a  large  album,  elegantly  bound  in  morocco;  R.  Murray, 
Esq.,  for  No.  290-29,  an  album,  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 

Certificates  of  honourable  mention  were  awarded  to  the  following 
members:— B.  Greene,  Esq.,  W.  L.  Banks,  Esq.,  T.  Higgins,  Esq.,  F. 
H.  Tanner,  Esq.,  R.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Capt.  G.  F.  Smith,  J.  H.  Raven- 
shaw,  Esq.,  D.  Pudumgee,  Esq.,  A.  R.  Hunt,  Esq.,  F.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq., 
C.  Stephens,  Esq.,  R.  B.  Bowman,  Esq.,  T.  Samuels,  Esq.,  Dr.  Horace 
Day,  Col.  Holder,  A.  Booty,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  Freke. 

Besides  the  prize  pictures  above  enumerated  were  several  others  for 
which  the  Council  would  gladly  have  awarded  prizes,  but  that  they  had 
already  considerably  exceeded  the  amount  stated  in  the  rules  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  a  pantascopic  picture  by  Mr. 
Samuels,  631-15;  an  interior,  by  Dr.  Hemphill,  No.  198-104 ;  and 
several  microscopic  enlargements  by  Mr.  Higgins. 

An  unanimous  feeling  of  satisfaction  was  expressed  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Melhuish’s  general  management  and  with  his  superintendence  and 
care  in  the  printing  of  so  large  a  number  of  pictures. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Glaisher  for  the 
very  great  amount  of  time  which  he  had  given  to  the  examination  and 
arrangement  of  the  pictures,  and  for  his  accurate  and  interesting  report. 

A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 

- ♦ — 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  photographical  section  of  the  American  Institute  held  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  7th  ult., — Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Charles  A.  Joy  occupying  the  chair. 

Mr.  Newton  exhibited  a  negative  silver  solution  which  he  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  practice  without  the  addition  of  iodide  in  any  form,  as 
is  usual.  The  crystals  of  silver  used  in  making  the  solution  had  been 
exposed  to  sunlight  several  weeks,  until  they  became  quite  gray  in  tone, 
showing  that  some  chemical  change  had  taken  place.  These  crystals 
were  dissolved  in  a  very  pure  sample  of  distilled  water,  and,  upon  test¬ 
ing  the  solution,  was  found  to  be  decidedly  alkaline,  and  in  that  condi¬ 
tion  gave  very  fine  results,  as  was  clearly  shown  by  a  negative  which 
Mr.  Newton  exhibited  before  the  section. 

Prof.  Tillman  spoke  of  the  great  importance  of  the  apparent  discovery 
thus  made  of  some  peculiar  property  in  nitrate  of  silver  which  had  not 
heretofore  been  noticed. 

Several  members  took  part  in  discussing  the  relative  sensitiveness  of 
negative  solutions,  slightly  acid,  neutral,  and  alkaline. 

Mr.  Chapman  had  used  the  alkaline  bath,  but  failed  to  detect  any 
increase  of  sensitiveness,  beyond  that  of  a  new,  slightly  acid  bath,  from 
the  same  sample  of  silver. 

Mr.  Mason  had  recently  prepared  and  used  an  alkaline  bath  which  he 
found  much  more  sensitive  than  any  acid  bath  he  had  ever  seen,  and  he 
expressed  a  belief  in  the  theory  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  recog¬ 
nised  among  photographers,  that  the  more  free  acid  the  solution  con¬ 
tained  the  less  sensitive  were  the  plates  prepared  in  it. 

Mr.  Kurtz  exhibited  and  explained  the  working  of  a  model  reflector 
which  he  had,  after  a  long  series  of  experiments,  adopted  as  the  best  for 
producing  harmonious  effects  in  photographic  portraiture.  The  device 
consisted  of  a  lever  power,  having  attached  a  great  variety  of  flat  and 
concave  wings,  which  could  be  placed  in  such  positions  as  would  direct 
rays  of  reflected  light  in  any  direction,  or  concentrate  them  upon  any 
point  desired  by  the  operator. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  one  of  the  members, 

Mr.  Kurtz  stated  that  he  did  not  intend  to  patent  his  device,  but  he 
did  expect  to  enter  a  caveat,  in  order  to  protect  Idmsdf  and  other  pho¬ 
tographers  who  might  be  desirous  of  adopting  the  use  of  his  invention  ; 
otherwise  some  other  person,  who  might  have  a  greater  love  for  a  few 
dollars  than  for  the  advancement  of  the  profession,  could,  by  patenting 
ajsimilar  device,  preclude  its  use.  He  only  hoped  that  it  would  be 
generally  adopted. 

The  unanimous  thanks  of  the  section  were  presented  to  Mr.  Kurtz 
for  his  liberality  in  presenting  so  valuable  a  piece  of  apparatus,  untram¬ 
melled  by  a  patent. 

Mr.  Bierstadt  exhibited  a  beautiful  collection  of  pictures  from  J. 
Albert,  of  Munich.  The  prints  were  of  various  sizes,  from  a  few  inches 
square  to  as  largo  as  20  x  25  inches. 


Mr.  Chapman  called  attention  to  the  recent  publication  of  a  process 
for  rectifying  the  printing  bath  by  boiling,  the  credit  of  which  was 
given  to  Mr.  England,  and  stated  that  he  (Mr.  Chapman)  had  published 
the  process  in  one  of  the  New  York  journals  some  five  years  ago,  and 
that  it  was  copied  into  some  of  the  English  journals,  and  had  appeared 
three  years  ago  in  one  of  Mr.  Lea’s  articles,  where  the  credit  had  been 
given  to  Mr.  Chapman.  He  thought  it  rather  singular  that  it  should 
now  appear  as  one  of  the  novelties  of  the  year,  and  be  credited  to 
a  foreign  source. 

Mr.  Hull  thought  that  Mr.  Chapman  should  not  feel  very  sensitive 
about  the  matter,  as  it  had  become  a  generally-understood  fact  that  the 
Old  World  usually  claimed  as  their  own  whatevei  happened  to  be  first 
produced  in  the  New.  He  had  had  some  little  experience  of  that  kind. 
Many  years  ago  he  invented  a  syphon  tank  for  washing  prints,  and 
some  ten  years  after  it  was  extensively  published  in  this  country.  The 
same  thing  was  patented  in  England  by  a  Mr.  Bull — most  likely  John 
Bull,  of  whom  they  heard  so  much  ;  and  some  years  later  he  had  seen 
at  one  of  the  New  York  stock-houses  the  same  article,  nicely  constructed 
in  very  fine  porcelain,  and  bearing  the  mark  of  some  French  patentee. 
He  believed  that  the  habit  of  appropriation  had  become  confirmed,  but 
the  article  had  very  likely  been  forgotten  or  overlooked  by  the  editor 
referred  to.  He  (Mr.  Hull)  offered  a  motion,  whicli  was  adopted  by  the 
section,  defining  “  plain  photographs”  to  be  all  such  as  are  not  retouched 
upon  the  negative,  except  for  the  removal  or  obliteration  of  pinholes, 
comets,  or  such  imperfections  as  might  result  from  trifling  defects  in  the 
negative  or  paper. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Corresponbeim. 

Functions  of  Chloride  of  Silver  in  Negative  Processes.— Dr. 

John’s  Experiments  with  Collodio-Chloride. — Effect  of  Fuming 

Washed  Sensitised  Paper  with  Ammonia. 

1  think  the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  may 
justly  congratulate  themselves  upon  opening  the  new  year  with  such  an 
etrenne  as  the  chloro-bromide  process  of  its  esteemed  correspondent, 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  found  as  valuable  in  practice 
as  it  is  interesting  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view.  Last  year  the 
carbonate  of  silver  was  introduced  to  photographers  in  a  practical  way 
by  MM.  Schaeffner  and  Mohr,  and  I  believe  that  everything  claimed  for 
the  paper  prepared  with  this  salt  has  been  realised.  Read  in  conjunction 
with  the  experiments  of  M.  Valson,  recorded  at  page  609  of  your  volume 
for  1869,  the  use  of  chloride  of  silver  with  the  bromide  is  rendered,  I 
think,  very  interesting.  The  mean  molecular  intensity  of  chlorine  and 
bromine  is  5*75,  whilst  that  of  iodine  is  only  5  0. 

The  function  of  chloride  of  silver  in  the  chloro-bromide  process  appears 
to  be  the  prevention  of  fog.  This  I  take  to  be  equivalent  to  giving  more 
stability  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film ;  and,  from  the  figures  above 
quoted,  it  would  appear  that  chloride  was  just  the  thing  required  in 
combination  with  a  bromide.  This  may  appear  to  be  a  piece  of  special 
pleading,  but  I  advance  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  believing  that  much 
good  would  result  to  the  science  and  practice  of  photography  if  more 
attention  were  paid  to  the  causes  of  the  multitude  of  effects  we  see 
produced  by  the  substitution  of  one  substance  for  another,  or  the 
combination  of  one  body  with  another. 

Whilst  upon  this  subject  I  ought  to  allude  to  an  article  by  Dr.  John, 
in  the  Photographic  Journal  of  Vienna,  upon  the  use  of  chloride  of 
silver  in  negatives.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photo¬ 
graphic  for  the  first  notice  of  this  memoire.  Dr.  John  believed  at  the 
commencement  of  his  experiments  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  over¬ 
expose  a  chlorided  collodion  plate  in  order  to  obtain  a  vigorous  negative, 
but  he  speedily  found  out  his  error.  Plates  prepared  with  chloride  of 
silver  present  the  unexpected  phenomenon  of  solarising,  like  iodised 
plates ;  so  that  if  one  be  over-exposed,  all  the  parts  in  the  shade  take, 
by  reflection,  a  well-known  metallic  aspect ;  but,  viewed  by  transparence, 
they  have  a  red  tone  in  which  all  details  disappear  little  by  little.  Dr. 
John  has  a  negative  which  represents  masses  of  trees  and  houses.  The 
former  are  very  transparent  on  the  negative.  Well,  in  the  hundreds  of 
times  Dr.  John  has  tried  to  print  from  this  negative  on  a  chlorided 
plate,  he  observed  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  process  the  im¬ 
pression  was  excellent,  the  positive  was  “superb  but  faint;”  but,  if  he 
pushed  the  exposure  to  the  light,  to  obtain  a  vigorous  transparent  posi¬ 
tive,  it  began  to  take  a  red  tone  in  the  shadows,  which  became  lighter 
and  lighter.  All  the  details  in  the  masses  of  trees  disappeared  one 
up  to  dry  as  usual,  he  obtains  a  paper  which,  when  dried,  is  very  slightly 
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after  another,  and  all  the  blacks  of  the  transparent  positive  became  red 
marks  or  stains.  ‘  ‘  The  action  of  light ,  therefore,  upon  chloride  of  silver 
(with  excess  of  nitrate)  is  exactly  the  same  as  upon  iodide  of  silver  in 
the  same  conditions  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  acts  upon  it  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  then  it  destroys  its  action 

Dr.  John,  believing  this  discovery  to  be  quite  new,  set  to  work  to 
make  more  experiments  upon  the  subject,  and  he  gives  the  following 
experiments  as  some  he  has  made: — A  plate  is  covered  with  collodio- 
chloride  of  silver,  and  well  dried.  Exposed  to  the  light  it  takes 
a  violet  tone  by  transparence,  and  disengages  a  strong  odour  of  chlorine. 
A  piece  of  litmus  paper  is  discoloured  when  placed  in  contact  with  the 


sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  but  which  can  be  rendered  highly  sensi¬ 
tive  by  fumigating  it  with  ammonia.  The  ammonia  may  be  employed 
in  any  way,  even  to  the  impregnation  of  the  padding  of  the  pressure- 
frame.  The  pictures  need  not  be  over-exposed,  and  they  rapidly  take  a 
most  agreeable  shade  in  the  toning  bath.  It  would  appear  that  this 
method  of  operating  should  save  most  of  the  silver  used  in  printing,  as 
it  can  be  recovered  so  much  more  readily  from  the  washings  of  the 
freshly-excited  albumenised  papers  than  in  any  after  process.  Am- 
moniacal  fumigation  seems  destined  to  come  more  into  use,  and  play  an 
important  role  in  photography  yet.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Paris,  January  4,  1870. 


blackened  surface.  If  one  of  these  violet-tinted  plates  be  placed  before 
the  lens  of  a  camera,  in  which  is  a  prepared  wet  collodion  plate,  it  lets 
the  chemical  rays  pass  perfectly,  but  very  soon  the  violet  tone  of  the 
plate  becomes  red,  and  then  the  passage  of  the  actinic  rays  is  stopped. 
This  red  tone  becomes  lighter  and  lighter  up  to  a  certain  point.  Then 
the  plate  does  not  exhale  the  odour  of  chlorine,  and  it  presents  the 
physical  phenomena  already  signalised  by  Herschel  and  Becquerel.  If, 
before  making  the  experiment  just  related,  the  prepared  chlorided  plate 
be  cut  in  two,  and  we  expose  both  pieces  to  the  light  till  the  metallic 
appearance  by  reflection  (the  commencement  of  solarisation)  begins  to 
appear,  and  then  take  one  away  from  its  influence,  leaving  the  other  to 
the  full  action  of  light,  it  will  be  found  that  the  piece  which  has  been 
exposed  the  shortest  time  will  be  the  blackest.  Dr.  John  has  found 
that  the  vapours  of  ammonia  will  prevent  this  tendency  to  rapid 
solarisation  in  chloride  of  silver.  He  gives  the  following  formula  for 
the  successful  use  of  plain  chloride  of  silver  in  collodion  for  obtain¬ 
ing  transparent  positives  on  glass.  The  following  solutions  are  all  made 
separately: — 

The  Normal  Collodion. 


A.  — Gun  cotton .  15  grains. 

Ether  .  .  10  drachms. 

Absolute  alcohol  .  10  ,, 

Use  the  clear  portion  only. 

B.  — Chloride  of  magnesium  .  15  grains. 

Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  -838)  .  10  drachms. 

Dissolve  and  filter. 

C. — Powdered  nitrate  of  silver  .  5  drachms. 

Distilled  water  . . . .  7&  ,, 

Alcohol .  174  , , 

Dissolve  the  nitrate  in  the  water  ;  add  the  alcohol,  and  filter. 

D.  — Powdered  citric  acid .  4£  drachms. 

Boiling  water .  4£  ,, 

Alcohol  .  5 1  ounces. 

To  prepare  the  chloride  of  silver  collodion,  take  a  yellow  glass  bottle 
which  does  not  admit  the  actinic  rays.  Pour  into  it — 

A.  — Normal  collodion  .  600  parts. 

B.  — Solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium .  50  , , 

Shake  well  and  add — 

C.  — Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver .  60  parts. 

Shake  well  for  several  minutes,  and  add— 

D.  — Solution  of  citric  acid  .  40  parts. 

Shake  well,  and  use  the  collodion  thus  made  some  eight  or  ten  days 
afterwards,  for  it  improves  by  age. 

Dr.  John  recommends  that  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
formula  given,  for  if  there  be  too  little  nitrate  of  silver  the  plates  will 
lack  sensitiveness  ;  if  there  be  too  much  the  nitrate  crystallises  on  the 
surface  of  the  plates.  To  remedy  the  first  fault  add  nitrate  of  silver; 
the  second,  chloride  of  magnesium.  The  collodion  is  opaline,  and  if 
well  made  there  will  be  no  deposit.  The  plates  must  be  well  cleaned, 
then  covered  with  a  film  of  albumen  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of 
water,  then  well  dried,  and  then  collodionised.  The  collodion  must  be 
poured  over  with  extreme  sloivness,  so  as  to  obtain  a  thick  film.  Before 
exposure  to  light  the  plate  should  be  subjected  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia. 
A  small  quantity  of  this  liquid  is  put  in  a  watch  glass,  and  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  plate-box  in  which  the  grooves  are  horizontal.  The 
plate  is  placed  three  or  four  inches  above  the  watch  glass  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  box  about  three  minutes  ;  then  it  is  left  in  the  air  for 
half-an-hour,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  printing-frame  against 
the  negative  to  be  copied. 

Another  curious  piece  of  information  comes  to  me  from  the  same 
source.  M.  Baden,  of  Altona,  finds  that  if  he  washes  his  sensitised 
albumenised  paper  in  three  or  four  baths  of  water,  instead  of  hanging  it 


— ♦ — 

THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  COLLODIO-BROMIDE,  AND 
OTHER  MATTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  laying  my  difficulties 
before  your  readers,  and  am  under  deep  acknowledgments  to  Messrs. 
Hutchinson  and  Dawson  for  giving  me  the  benefit  of  their  valuable 
experience. 

I  am  at  present  so  much  engaged  that  I  cannot  carry  out  their 
counsels ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  find  leisure,  I  shall  resume  my  experiments 
under  their  guidance. 

I  may,  perhaps,  mention  that  I  wrote  advisedly  when  I  asked  “  how 
intensity  could  be  secured  in  collodio -chloride  plates.”  The  images 
which  I  obtained  by  following  out  the  directions  contained  in  your 
Almanac  were  so  faint,  even  after  long  exposures  in  sunshine,  that  the 
proofs  had  no  brilliancy ;  and  that  this  was  not  owing  to  faults  in  the 
negatives  is,  I  think,  proved  by  the  fact  that  proofs  taken  on  Liverpool 
dry  plates,  tenderly  developed,  gave  excellent  results  when  backed  with 
paper. 

Touching  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Liverpool  plates,  my  experience 
may,  perhaps,  be  worth  recording.  Mr.  Mawdsley  sent  me  a  gross  of 
plates  in  May  last.  Some  of  the  plates  I  used  during  the  monsoon 
while  the  sky  was  overcast  and  the  air  laden  with  moisture,  and  they 
required  from  seven  and  a-half  to  ten  minutes’  exposure  to  secure  detail 
in  the  shadows ;  whereas  now,  when  the  air  is  clear  aod  dry,  from  one 
and  a-half  to  two  and  a-half  minutes  only  are  necessary  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  intense  negatives,  requiring  no  silver  to  reinforce  them,  and 
showing  every  gradation  of  light  and  shade.  The  average  heat,  as 
shown  by  the  thermometer,  was  higher  during  the  rainy  season  than  it 
is  now,  so  that  I  attribute  the  varying  efficiency  of  the  plates  to  the 
relative  humidity  rather  than  to  the  temperature  of  the  air.  I  took  no 
special  precautions  with  the  plates,  and  they  often  remained  for  weeks 
in  the  holders  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  which  European  experience  can 
only  compass  in  a  vapour  bath ;  but  I  did  not  suffer  from  fog  to  any 
serious  extent,  though  a  slight  veil  sometimes  showed  itself  on  plates 
which  were  very  damp. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  transferring  negatives :  it  would  be  a 
great  convenience  to  amateurs  if  dealers  in  photographic  chemicals 
would  prepare  a  transfer  solution  of  India-rubber  for  sale.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  of  a  process  are  much  enhanced  when  proper  materials  are  not 
at  hand,  and  I  believe  that  many  beside  myself  have  put  on  record 
the  mishaps  they  have  met  with  in  preparing  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
India-rubber.  All  these  difficulties  would  vanish  if  we  could  buy  such 
a  solution  just  as  we  buy  collodion ;  and  I  hope  your  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  may  induce  Mr.  Solomon  to  add  this  to  his  catalogue  of  chemicals, 
and  gladden  the  heart  of — Yours,  &c.,  C.  S. 

Bombay,  Dec.  11,  1869. 

— -♦ — 

THE  OXYHYDROGEN  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  may  serve  to  allay  the  apprehension  of  those  who 
may  wish  to  use  the  oxyhydrogen  light  for  enlarging  and  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  who  may  be  deterred  from  so  doing  by  the  fear  of  an  ex¬ 
plosion,  if  we  detail  to  your  readers  the  results  of  our  experience. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  out  every  winter  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  a  large  quantity  of  bags  of  oxygen  for  magic  lantern 
entertainments,  &c. ,  and,  though  its  preparation  is  entrusted  to  one  of 
the  porters,  we  have  never  had  the  slightest  accident  whatever,  either 
during  its  preparation  or  whilst  using  it  for  the  lantern  or  blowpipe. 
The  accidents  which  have  occurred  must  have  been  owing  to  great  care¬ 
lessness,  or  to  the  use  of  impure  or  adulterated  material.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  think  that  there  is  no  need  to  abandon  the  use  of  this  useful  light, 
which  is,  indeed,  safer  than  many  of  our  every-day  forms  of  artificial 
illumination. 

We  are  now  carrying  on  experiments  with  the  compressed  magnesia, 
and  the  result,  so  far,  is  very  encouraging,  enlargements  having  been 
obtained  in  considerably  shorter  time  than  with  the  lime  cy finder.  We 
intend  trying  some  of  the  other  proposed  means— titanic  and  chromic 
compounds,  &c. 
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We  shall  be  happy  to  assist  any  of  your  readers  who  may  wish  to 
follow  out  this  important  subject,  and  we  shall  be  thankful  for  any 
suggestions  with  which  your  correspondents  may  favour  us. 

A  firm  in  this  town  has  kindly  placed  the  use  of  a  hydraulic  press, 
giving  a  pressure  of  500  tons  on  the  square  inch,  at  our  disposal,  so  that 
we  can  compress  powders,  &c.,  into  solid  blocks  or  cylinders;  and  we 
will  gladly  press  and  experiment  upon  any  substance  that  may  be  sent 
to  us  which  is  likely  to  prove  useful. — We  are,  yours,  &c. 

Harvey,  Reynolds,  &  Co. 

14,  Commercial-street ,  Leeds ,  January  3,  1870. 

[The  offer  of  our  esteemed  correspondents  is  so  excellent  as  to  re¬ 
quire  no  comment  from  us  beyond  advising  our  readers  to  avail 
themselves  of  it. — Eds.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 


Geo.  F.  Barker..  —Wo  have  some  prints  on  non-albuinenised  paper  which  are 
very  brilliant.  On  reference  to  our  note-book  we  find  that  the  formula  by 
which  they  were  prepared  was  as  follows  : — The  sheets  of  paper  were  immersed 
for  about  a  minute  in  a  bath  composed  of— 

Alcohol .  100  parts. 

Benzoin  .  10  ,, 

Chloride  of  cadmium .  5  ,, 

When  dried  the  surface  was  rather  glossy  and  the  pores  filled  up.  Tho 
sensitising  was  effected  by  means  of  a  fifty-grain  bath,  the  toning  bath 
being  the  usual  acetate  of  gold  one.  There  are  several  other  formulae  by 
which  resinised  paper  may  be  prepared. 

Received. — “Clericus.” — Magic  Lantern.  By  a  “Mere  Phantom.”— F. 
York  .—Indian  Works  and  English  Engineers.  By  John  Bourne,  C.E. — 
Longmans  &  Co. 

Ssg"  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  THE  EDITORS  ’’—Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER’’— at  the  Office,  2,  York- 
street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Two  mahogany  solar  cameras,  complete,  will  bo  exchanged  for  any  smaller 
articles  useful  in  photography. — Address,  John  Fielder,  1,  Frederick-street, 
Gray’s  Inn-road,  London. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


tggr  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

W.  H.  S.— Mycose  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  sugar  extracted  from  ergot  of  rye  by 
means  of  alcohol. 

Aleck. — You  will  probably  be  able  to  get  the  stains  removed  from  the  negative 
by  gentle  friction  with  a  piece  of  velvet. 

A  Subscriber  (Liverpool)  asks  for  information  respecting  the  making  of 
artificial  ice  similar  to  some  that  he  has  seen  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

An  Engraver. — For  backing  your  plates,  try  some  collodion  with  which  has 
been  mixed  up  a  quantity  of  ordinary  rouge.  You  will  find  that  this  prevents 
halation. 

An  Assistant. — You  ought  to  handle  the  benzole  more  carefully  than  you 
appear  to  have  been  doing,  for  it  is  a  dangerous  substance,  owing  to  its  vapor¬ 
ising  with  so  much  rapidity. 

George  Hunter. — We  shall  have  pleasure  in  sending  to  the  gentleman 
named  any  communication  you  may  desire  to  have  sent,  but,  without  his 
permission,  we  could  not  publish  his  address. 

Dr.  R.  L.  M. — Thanks  for  kind  wishes.  We  have  not  yet  taken  the  requisite 
steps  for  obtaining  a  description  of  the  heliostat,  but  shall  probably  have 
done  so  before  this  meets  your  eye. 

A  West  Country  Man. — Thanks  for  your  information.  You  will  observe 
from  a  statement  in  another  part  of  this  number  that  the  publication  of 
your  letter  will  not  now  be  required.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  write  to  you  in  a 
few  days. 

C.  G.  F.— To  get  rid  of  the  copper  in  your  crystals  of  silver,  subject  them  to 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  then  dissolve  in  water,  when  the  copper  will 
go  to  the  bottom  as  a  black  powder  and  may  be  removed  by  filtration.  Were 
you  not  aware  that  all  our  silver  coinage  contains  copper  ? 

Constant  Reader.-— Withont  offering  any  opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of 
the  wet  versus  the  dry  collodion  process,  we  advise  you  to  use  the  latter  on 
your  tour  ;  for  if  you  take  with  you  the  necessary  apparatus  for  preparing 
and  developing  wet  plates,  you  will  not  experience  the  pleasure  you  antici¬ 
pate  in  visiting  those  islands. 

An  Old  Photo. — Several  enlarging  cameras  have  formed  the  subjects  of 
patents.  M.  de  Fontainemoreau  patented  in  1864  a  camera  having  a  large 
condenser  and  a  concave  lens  outside  of  the  negative.  This  camera  had  no 
mirror ;  the  condenser  was  pointed  directly  to  the  sun.  Dr.  Monckhoven  in 
the  same  year  patented  a  camera  which  differed  from  this  in  somerespeets— 
among  others,  in  that  the  light  was  first  received  upon  a  mirror,  like  Wood¬ 
ward’s,  and  from  that  reflected  into  the  condenser. 

A6TRA. — We  have  seen  some  front  lenses  of  portrait  combinations  that  would 
answer  tolerably  well  as  object  glasses  for  telescopes,  but  they  will  not  bear 
a  high  power,  and  their  apertures  require  to  be  reduced  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Try  the  following"  experiment  .-—Direct  your  camera  to  a  distant 
object,  and  focus  it  on  the  ground  glass  ;  remove  this  focussing  glass,  and 
examine  the  image  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass  or  eyepiece.  You  will 
in  this  manner  ascertain  whether  the  photographic  lens  will  prove  useful 
for  your  purpose,  and  you  will  thus  also  learn  what  length  of  tube  will  be 
required. 

Q.  Q. — 1.  The  fuming  of  sensitive  paper  is  much  more  common  in  America 
than  it  is  in  this  country.  The  method  by  which  it  is  done  is  to  have  a 
large  box  with  projections  upon  which  the  sensitive  sheets  of  paper  may  be 
pinned.  At  the  bottom  of  this  chamber  or  box  is  a  dish  containing  about  a 
drachm  of  liquor  ammonia.  When  the  paper  is  introduced  close  the  doors  or 
lid,  and  after  ten  minutes  remove  the  sheets,  and  pin  them  up  in  a  free 
current  of  air  so  as  to  dissipate  any  superfluous  fumes.  After  this  they  are 
ready  for  printing.  The  alleged  advantages  of  this  fuming  are— much  greater 
sensitiveness  and  more  brilliant  tones.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  sensi¬ 
tised  paper  be  thoroughly  dry  before  placing  it  in  the  fuming  box. — 2.  We 
do  not  know  where  you  can  see  a  print-cutter  of  the  kind  referred  to.  We 
have  seen  some  print  cutters  by  which  a  print  was  instantly  made  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  size  and  shape,  and  some  time  ago  they  were  advertised  in  this  Journal ; 
wo  do  not  at  present  know  where  they  can  be  obtained. — 3.  With  respect  to 
your  question  of  last  week  try  Mr.  F.' York,  of  87,  Lancaster  Road,  Notting 
Hill.  Should  you  have  occasion  to  write  again,  please  enclose  one  of  the 
lists  alluded  to  on  the  card  you  sent. 


Ether  as  a  Stimulant. — Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  the  late  President 
of  the  Photographic  Society,  has  discovered  the  secret  of  alleviating  the 
infirmities  consequent  upon  old  age,  and  he  is  anxious  that  his  experience 
should  be  made  public.  The  facts  have  been  forwarded  to  a  montlily 
medical  journal,  the  Practitioner.  Sir  Frederick  is  now  86  years  of  age, 
and  his  strength  scarcely  in  any  way  fails  him.  Some  years  ago  he  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  indefinable  nervous  maladies  incident  to  old  age,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  find  some  drug  that  would  be  at  once  stimulant  and 
narcotic  in  its  effect,  such  as  tobacco  or  opium.  After  trying  many 
of  these  drugs,  lie  was  at  last  induced  to  try  rectified  ether,  which  he 
inhaled  from  an  ordinary  bottle  applied  to  one  nostril.  A  few  whiffs 
taken  in  this  way  removed  spasm  and  pain,  and  induced  a  general  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  nervous  system.  Sir  Frederick  goes  on  with  the  inhala¬ 
tions  every  day,  and  enjoys,  in  consequence,  good  health.  The  quantity 
of  ether  which  he  uses  is  variable;  sometimes  it  amounts  to  several 
ounces  a-day  ;  but  how  much  of  this  escapes,  and  how  much  of  it  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  system,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate.  It  is  supposed 
that  but  very  small  quantities  of  ether  can  enter  the  system  in  such 
inhalations  as  now  described,  since  not  only  does  much  escape  at  once 
into  the  air,  but  also  of  that  which  is  actually  inhaled  a  large  proportion 
is  again  exhaled.  Never,  in  any  case,  is  so  much  of  the  vapour  absorbed 
as  to  disturb  consciousness  or  to  cloud  the  intellect.  This  property  of 
ether  has  long  been  known  to  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography. 
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Our  Almanac  for  1870  will  be  published  to-morrow.  The  present 
work  has  been  increased  to  172  pages,  and  contains  a  larger  number  of 
original  articles  than  has  ever  before  been  brought  together  in  any 
similar  work.  The  value  of  the  contents  of  this  issue  of  our  annual 
brochure  may  be  gathered  from  the  high  standing  of  the  contributors 
in  connection  with  photographic  art-science J  Among  them  will  be  found 
the  names  of  M.  Carey  Lea,  AY.  England,  Col.  Stuart- Wortley,  R.  Manners 
Gordon,  George  Dawson,  Jabez  Hughes,  J.  R.  Johnson,  William  Blair, 
O.  G.  Pejlander,  W.  H.  Davies,  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  W.  Warwick  King, 
J.  G.  Tunny,  A.  L.  Henderson,  John  Stuart,  George  Kemp,  M.D., 
C.  B.  Preetorius,  John  Beattie,  J.  Homersham,  W.  Woodbury,  T. 
Watmougli  Webster,  E.  Cocking,  E.  Dunmore,  P.  Meagher,  W.  Griggs, 
“  Aliquis,”  W.  T.  Bovey,  J.  Nicol,  W.  H.  Harrison,  Ayres,  J.  Foxlee,  J. 
Lothian,,  the  Editor,  &c.,  &c. 

All  orders  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Publishing  Office,  2,  York  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  To  prevent  disappointment,  Is.  2d.  in  postage 
stamps  should  accompany  each  order  for  a  single  copy  when  the  work  is 
to  be  forwarded  by  post. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  January  5th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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ME.  LEA’S  NEW  PROCESS  AGAIN. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  any  branch  of  science 
cannot  fail  to  have  observed  the  intense  obtuseness  of  even  the 
most  gifted  minds  in  connection  with  the  appreciation  of  some 
apparently  trifling  point  of  practice,  and  the  remarkable  facility  with 
which  the  most  apparently  obvious  matters  are  overlooked,  if  the 
observer  have  in  his  mind  some  dim  expectancy  of  a  result  exactly 
opposed  to  the  fact.  In  the  recent  remarkable  discovery  of  the 
value  of  a  chloride  in  what  was  formerly  called  the  collodio-bromide 
process,  we  have  another  instance  of  the  wide  divergence  existing 
between  the  preconceived  theory  respecting  the  use  of  a  chloride  in 
the  collodion  and  the  facts  as  actually  ascertained. 

We  have  been  not  a  little  amused  by  the  annoyance  of  certain 
would-be  discoverers  who,  judging  from  their  statements,  we  should 
suppose  have  had  the  golden  grain  within  their  grasp,  have  (all 
unconsciously,  be  it  remembered)  let  it  slip  through  their  fingers.  It 
appears  now  that  many  have  tried  the  addition  of  a  chloride,  but, 
whether  from  adding  too  much,  or  in  consequence  of  expecting  that 
the  presence  of  chloride  of  silver  ought  to  render  the  film  less  sensi¬ 
tive,  they  failed  to  note  the  important  fact,  which  owes  its  discovery 
alone  to  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  that  the  addition  of  the  chloride  “  gives 
more  stability  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film,”  as  our  excellent  Paris 
correspondent  well  put  it  last  week.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  presence  of  a  chloride  increases  the  available  sensitiveness  of 
the  film,  and  this  was  the  point  that  all  previous  experimenters 
appear  to  have  lost. 

But  though  some  claims  to  originality  have  been  covertly  put  for¬ 
ward  even  at  the  present  time,  it  must  be  recollected  that  no  person, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  suggested  in  print,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  use  of  a  chloride  in  the  collodio-hromide  process  but  Mr.  Lea.  The 
use  of  a  chloride  in  collodion  intended  for  the  ordinary  wet  process 
has  been  repeatedly  suggested,  and  formulae  published  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  such  a  collodion.  Further  :  that  the  addition  of  a  trace 
of  chloride  of  lithium  to  ordinary  bromo-iodised  collodion  is  of  value 
we  can  ourselves  bear  testimony ;  but  it  was  never  suggested  that 
any  other  use  should  be  made  of  the  chlorides  than  that  which  we 
have  just  stated. 

We  offer  the  above  remarks,  as  it  is  well  at  the  outset  to  render 
the  ground  perfectly  clear  in  reference  to  a  discovery  of  such  impor¬ 
tance  as  that  which  we  have  referred  to.  Many  “improvements ”  and 
modifications  will,  no  doubt,  be  made  in  Mr.  Lea’s  process,  and  even 
now  a  tendency  to  depreciation  is  apparent  amongst  some  who  con¬ 
sider  this  discovery  as  trenching  somewhat  on  ground  which  they 
had  hoped  to  occupy. 

In  another  place  will  be  found  a  very  interesting  additional  note 
from  Mr.  Lea  relative  to  his  process.  Any  who  have  tried  his 
cliloro-bromide  method  must  have(experienced  some  difficulty  at  first 
in  coating  plates  evenly  with  the  collodion,  owing  to  the  compara¬ 
tively  low  degree  of  fluidity  of  the  mixture.  This  minor  difficulty, 
Mr.  Lea  finds,  may  be  overcome  by  using  less  bromide  of  cadmium 
in  the  collodion.  In  his  former  recipe  each  ounce  of  the  collodion 
contained  two  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium  and  ten  grains  of  the 
bromide  of  cadmium ;  while  now,  the  proportion  of  the  ammonium 


salt  remaining  the  same,  the  bromide  of  cadmium  has  been  reduced 
to  six  grains  per  ounce.  The  result  is  the  production  of  a  collodion 
which  flows  much  more  evenly  over  the  plate. 

To  another  curious  and  interesting  point  Mr.  Lea  draws  attention. 
He  finds  that  this  lower  proportion  of  bromide  in  the  collodion  is 
easily  borne  without  loss  of  density  of  the  sensitised  film  when 
chloride  of  silver  is  present,  since  the  latter  body,  strange  to  say, 
appears  to  facilitate  the  retention  of  the  bromide  in  suspension  in 
the  collodion.  Consequently,  since  the  bromide  is  more  completely 
suspended  in  the  collodion  than  in  the  old  mode  of  working,  a  less 
proportion  of  bromide  of  silver  is  wasted  by  subsidence ;  therefore,  a 
lower  amount  of  bromide  of  ammonium  and  of  cadmium  need  to  be 
added  to  the  original  stock. 


SWING  BACKS  AND  SWING  FRONTS. 

Since  our  article  on  a  substitution  for  a  swinging  back  for  the  camera 
was  published  we  have  been  informed  that  an  objection  has  been 
made,  by  some  whose  opinions  we  respect,  to  the  front  as  opposed  to 
the  back  swing  system.  The  effect  of  a  swing  hack,  say  they,  cannot 
be  obtained  by  tilting  or  swinging  the  lens.  As  the  subject  appears 
to  possess  much  more  interest  for  our  readers  than  we  thought  at 
the  time  we  wrote  the  article  referred  to,  we  purpose  devoting  another 
short  article  to  a  further  exposition  of  the  subject. 

It  may  not  here  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  we  wmre  favoured  by 
Mr.  Rogerson,  of  Manchester,  with  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
camera  spoken  of  by  him  in  his  letter  at  page  590  of  our  last  volume. 
Having  bestowed  our  meed  of  admiration  upon  the  exquisite  work¬ 
manship  of  the  instrument — which,  we  believe,  ivas  wildly  made  by 
means  of  machinery — we  proceeded  to  note  the  arrangements  for  per¬ 
mitting  the  tilting  of  the  lens,  and  the  following  description  will 
enable  this  to  be  at  once  comprehended.  It  is  proper  to  state  that 
no  novelty  whatever  was  claimed  for  the  conception,  which  has  been 
applied  to  cameras  of  the  same  class  for  several  years. 

The  front  of  the  camera  to  which  the  lens  is  attached  (the  camera 
is  a  Kinnear)  is,  like  all  those  of  the  same  kind,  hinged  at  the  bottom 
and  supported,  when  erected,  by  means  of  a  strut  of  brass  in  w'hich 
is  a  slot  through  which  a  pinching  screw  passes.  In  operating  with 
such  a  camera  on  a  high  building  or  other  subject  requiring  “  tilting,” 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  the  camera  quite  level,  bend  back 
the  front  or  lens-board  (which,  by  means  of  the  slot  in  the  strut, 
can  easily  be  done),  and  then  raise  the  lens  in  its  sliding  front  so 
that  its  axis  shall  as  nearly  as  convenient  cut  the  centre  of  the 
plate. 

The  diagram  on  next,  page  shows  the  two  positions  of  the  front,  fig.  1 
being  the  normal,  or  perfectly  square  position,  and  Jig.  2  the  tilted 
position.  So  much  for  vertical  tilting. 

But  a  horizontal  or  lateral  adjustment  is  also  provided  for  by 
having  one  of  the  screw’s  by  which  the  body  is  attached  to  the 
base  to  travel  in  a  slot,  by  which  means  the  back  can  be  placed  at 
some  other  than  the  right  angle  which  it  normal^  forms  with  the 
bottom  or  base  of  the  camera.  With  the  greatest  accuracy  the  wdiole 
may  be  at  once  made  perfectly  square. 
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Placing  Mr.  Rogerson’s  universally-adjusting  camera  on  one  side, 
we  now  proceed  to  demonstrate  that  the  effect  of  a  swing  front  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  swing  bade,  and  shall  suppose  that  we  have  to 
do  with  the  most  common  occasion  for  which  its  use  is  demanded, 


fi  .  1.  FIG.  2. 


viz.,  the  photographing  from  the  ground  a  tall  square  building.  The 
camera,  if  placed  in  front  of  such  a  pile,  will  not  include  it  all ;  hence 
it  must  be  pointed  upwards  until  the  whole  of  the  building  has  been 
included. 

But  the  building,  as  projected  upon  the  ground  glass,  will  now 
be  found  to  be  distorted;  it  will  have  a  “falling-back”  kind  of 
appearance,  which  is,  pictorially,  very  offensive.  This  arises  from 
the  convergance  of  vertical  line  which  ought  to  be  quite  perpen¬ 
dicular.  The  condition  of  accuracy  is  that  the  ground  glass  shall 
occupy  the  same  plane  as  the  building;  and  our  position  is  that,  by 
tilting  up  the  front  and  keeping  the  camera  level,  the  same  effect  is 
obtained  as  that  got  by  pointing  the  camera  upwards  and  swinging 
the  back  into  a  vertical  position. 

Let  jig.  3  represent  a  camera  tilted  up  so  as  to  get  in  the  whole  of 
the  subject,  and  the  back  of  which  is  then  “  swung”  so  as  to  place  it 
in  a  vertical  position.  The  axis  of  the  lens  A  and  the  ground  glass 
B  now  form  an  angle  different  from  that  previously  existing.  Let  us 
now  examine  fig.  4,  which  we  assume  to  have  a  lens  capable  of  being 


FIG.  3.  FIG.  4. 


tilted,  either  by  swinging  back  the  front  as  represented  in  the  diagram 
jig.  2  in  this  article,  or  by  means  of  the  ball-and-socket  arrangement 
of  Mr.  Sliadbolt,  described  by  us  in  our  previous  article.  If  the  lens 
be  merely  pointed  upwards  ( jig.  4J  its  axis  will  be  thrown  too  low 
down  on  the  plate,  as  shown  by  Z ;  and  although  the  angle  Z  B  will 
exactly  equal  the  angle  A  B  of  the  swinging-back  camera  (Jig.  3 )  the 
proper  effect  of  the  tilting,  and  the  similarity  of  the  cases,  will  not 
have  been  obtained  until  the  axial  ray  be  made  to  fall  upon  the  centre 
of  the  ground  glass.  This  will  be  the  case  if,  by  means  of  the  sliding 
front,  the  lens  be  raised  until  its  axis  is  shown  as  at  A ;  and  when 
this  is  effected  the  angle  A  B  in  jig.  4  is  exactly  equal  to  the  angle 
A  B  in  jig.  3,  and  the  pictures  taken  by  means  of  the  two  different 
descriptions  of  camera  when  thus  arranged  are  exactly  alike. 

In  this  article  we  have  said  nothing  whatever  about  the  relative 
convenience  of  the  two  methods  of  adjustment.  For  views,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  for  architectural  subjects,  the  adjusting  front  is  as 
good  as  the  swinging  back ;  but  for  portraiture  the  latter  is  by  far 
the  more  handy. 

Iu  no  case  should  the  swinging  back  be  had  recourse  to  in  por¬ 
traiture  if  it  be  possible  to  obtain  good  definition  otherwise.  The 
reason  for  this  advice  will  he  apparent  from  the  following  .•—•  When 
any  portion  of  the  figure  projects  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
necessary  the  use  of  the  swinging  back,  that  part  being  one  conju¬ 
gate  of  the  lens,  the  other  is  situated  at  a  corresponding  distance  be¬ 
hind  the  ground  glass,  which  must  be  swung  or  bent  back,  so  as  to 
receive  a  sharply-defined  image  of  the  portion  in  question.  Now, 
on  the  well-known  principle  that  the  nearer  an  object  is  to  the  lens  ■ 


the  larger  will  be  the  representation  of  it  on  the  ground  glass,  the 
lower  extremities  of  a  sitting  figure  will,  if  taken  with  such  a  large 
lens  as  to  render  this  adjustment  necessary,  be  too  large  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  head. 

It  is  only  when  using  large  portrait  lenses  that  the  swinging  back 
is  really  and  essentially  necessary  in  tlie  production  of  portraits; 
and,  when  used  by  an  artist  of  taste  and  judgment,  it  is  a  powerful 
auxiliary  in  tlie  production  of  the  finest  results.  Mr.  Lake  Brice 
says; — “  If  tlie  position  of  tlie  film  is  judiciously  altered  by  means 
of  tlie  swing  back,  the  portions  defective  in  focus  will  be  seen  to 
assume  equally  correct  definition  with  the  rest  of  the  subject.  This 
treatment  also  applies  to  subjects  in  which  one  or  the  other  side  is 
nearer  to  the  lens ;  by  slightly  altering  the  lateral  distances  both  sides 
come  in  focus.  The  operator  can  avail  himself  of  both  these  move¬ 
ments  simultaneously.” 

- — - 

ACTION  OF  SUNLIGHT  ON  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM 
IN  SOLUTION. 

We  learn  from  our  excellent  contemporary,  the  Chemical  News,  that 
M.  Loew  has  made  some  interesting  experiments  on  this  subject 
which  nearly  concern  the  mode  of  keeping  iodised  collodion.  It  is 
well  known  that  iodide  of  potassium  solution  readily  becomes  yellow 
when  exposed  to  light,  iodine  being  liberated.  It  appears  to  have 
occurred  to  M.  Loew  to  ascertain  whether  this  decomposition  was 
due  solely  to  the  action  of  light  or  not,  and,  if  the  latter,  whether  the 
air  in  contact  with  the  solution  was  not  really  concerned  in  the 
decomposition. 

Some  solution  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium  was  sealed  up  in  glass 
tubes.  Other  tubes  were  nearly  filled  with  the  same  solution,  but 
the  air  was  completely  removed  both  from  the  liquid  and  from  the 
interiors  of  the  tubes  by  boiling  the  solution  and  sealing  the  end  of 
each  tube  when  the  whole  of  the  air  was  judged  to  have  been  ex¬ 
pelled.  On  exposure  of  the  two  series  of  tubes  to  the  action  of  sun¬ 
light  it  was  quickly  found  that  the  solution  in  the  first  series  had 
assumed  a  yellow  colour,  while  that  in  the  tubes  from  which  all  air 
had  been  expelled  was  perfectly  colourless.  The  explanation  of  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  air  is  stated  by  M. 
Loew  to  be  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  under  the  influence  of  sunlight 
forms  caustic  potash,  while  iodine  is  set  free.  It  is  well  to  re¬ 
member,  then,  that  solutions  of  any  kind  containing  iodides  are  best 
kept  in  a  dark  chamber. 

Liberation  of  iodine  in  iodised  collodion  is  often  a  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  slight  traces  of  nitrous  compounds  iu  the  pyroxyline 
employed  in  its  preparation;  but  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  no  doubt, 
materially  assists  the  change,  especially  when  the  liquid  is  exposed 
to  direct  sunlight.  It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  ozonised  air  is 
capable  of  setting  free  iodine  very  readily ;  and  since  air  in  contact 
with  evaporating  ether  is  stated  to  be  always  ozonised,  we  have 
another  cause  of  decomposition  at  work  upon  our  collodion. 

- - — 

SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION  IN  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
GALLERY. 

The  premises  in  which  photographic  operations  are  carried  on  are 
subject  to  many  accidents  both  from  storm  and  fire.  The  latter 
destructive  element  is,  however,  that  to  which  they  are  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  liable  to  fall  a  prey.  The  vapours  of  benzole  or  ether,  and  the 
explosive  tendencies  of  gun  cotton  when  excited  by  a  spark,  have  each 
in  turn  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  much  valuable  property. 
We  are  enabled  to  add  to  these  another  source  of  fire,  and  one 
which  is  the  more  dangerous  because  it  is  only  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  that  the  origin  of  the  conflagration  would  ever  have  been 
discovered. 

On  Monday  last  a  peculiar  smell  of  fire  in  the  photographic 
department  of  King’s  College  roused  the  attention  of  Mr.  Dawson, 
who  was  alone  at  the  time  and  engaged  in  writing.  On  making  a 
search  he  discovered  that  a  fire  had  just  broken  out  in  one  of  the 
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dark  rooms  of  the  department.  In  a  few  minutes  later  the  fire 
would  have  progressed  to  a  serious  extent ;  as  it  was,  the  damage 
was  confined  to  a  table  being  half  burnt  through,  the  end  of  a  box 
of  plates  being  similarly  destroyed,  and  other  mishaps  of  a  less 
serious  nature. 

As  no  person  had  been  for  two  days  in  the  room  in  which  the  fire 
originated,  the  cause  remained  a  mystery  for  a  short  time  until  the 
smoke  had  cleared  away,  when  it  was  discovered  to  have  arisen  from 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  an  old  towel,  fwhich  had  a  few  days 
previously  been  employed  to  wipe  up  some  castor  oil  that  had  been 
spilt  on  the  floor,  and  which,  having  also  been  used  in  cleaning  off 
old  collodio-bromide  films  from  glass  plates,  had,  to  some  extent, 
become  charged  with  this  substance  also. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  the  other  chemicals  pre¬ 
viously  in  the  towel,  the  castor  oil  had  been  decomposed  and  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  occasioned.  As  the  principal  use  of  the  towel 
was  the  cleaning  up  of  retort  stands,  it  was  thoroughly  charged  with 
black  lead,  which  probably  contributed  its  share  in  bringing  about 
the  catastrophe  described.  TIad  the  fire  broken  out  during  the  night 
or  when  no  person  was  present,  the  place  might  have  been  totally 
destroyed,  and  the  origin  of  the  disaster  would  have  for  ever  re¬ 
mained  a  mystery. 

What  will  ensure  safety  in  cases  similar  to  that  described  is  to 
keep  all  wet  dusters  and  cloths  used  for  such  purposes  in  iron  vessels. 
By  adopting  this  precaution  no  danger  will  result,  even  although 
spontaneous  combustion  should  take  place. 


EMIGRATION  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The  subject  of  emigration  is  one  which  has  of  late  been  forcing  itself 
upon  the  photographer.  There  is  an  axiom  that  has  been  for  some 
time  somewhat  familiarly  used  in  connection  with  photography  by 
some  of  our  professional  brethren  in  comfortable,  if  not  affluent, 
circumstances — “  the  weakest  must  go  to  the  wall.”  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  in  the  abstract,  but  it  is  far  from  being  so  in  every 
instance  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  The  application  of  the 
phrase  has  too  frequently  been  that  failure  in  achieving  commercial 
success  in  photography  is  the  result  of  photographic  incapacity — 
that  because  a  man  does  not  succeed  in  business  he  is,  therefore,  a 
worse  photographer  than  he  who  does  succeed ;  or,  obversely,  that 
commercial  success  depends  solely  upon  the  technical  ability  of  the 
artist. 

Now,  we  are  unfortunately  aware  of  some  photographers  whose 
works  are  certainly  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  average  of  London 
artists,  whose  attention  to  business  is  of  the  most  praiseworthy  kind, 
but  whose  financial  prosperity  is  at  the  very  lowest  ebb  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  know  of  others  whose  abilities  are  not  of  a  high 
order,  but  who,  notwithstanding,  are  flourishing  in  business. 

Which  of  these  classes  is  the  “weakest”  in  the  sense  so  com¬ 
monly  conveyed  by  the  maxim  quoted  ?  As  we  have  frequently  said, 
business  tact  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  create  an  extensive 
business.  A  first-rate  photographer  when  opposed  to  even  second 
or  third-rate  men  of  keen  business  habits  will  generally  be  found 
occupying  an  inferior  position.  But  these  are  thoughts  by  the  way. 

It  is  a  fact,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  that  many  photo¬ 
graphers  throughout  this  country  are  seriously  thinking  of  improving 
their  circumstances  by  emigration.  From  what  we  can  learn  Canada 
appears  to  be  the  region  to  which  most  eyes  are  directed  at  present. 
On  the  prospect  of  photographers  in  Canada  we  have  already  had 
one  or  two  letters  a  short  time  since  ;  and,  although  there  has 
been  a  slight  amount  of  conflicting  statement,  on  the  whole  it  will 
have  been  inferred  that  Canada  offers  a  good  field  for  competent 
photographers. 

We  have  many  readers  in  the  New  World,  and  among  them  a 
gentleman  who,  in  our  opinion,  is  thoroughly  competent  to  offer  sound 
advice — one  who  is  himself  a  man  of  business,  a  photographer,  and 
an  intelligent  observer.  We  refer  to  Mr.  R.  Stark,  of  Woodstock, 
Ontario.  A  letter  from  him  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  another 
column,  which,  although  brief  in  its  statements,  may  be  relied  upon. 


i 

We  have  also  received  two  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  emigra¬ 
tion — one  advocating  the  claims  of  Ontario,  with  respect  to  climate, 
soil,  and  resources,  as  a  place  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  intend¬ 
ing  emigrants ;  the  other  putting  forth  a  similar  claim  on  behalf  of 
Minnesota. 

Respecting  Ontario,  its  soil  is  stated  to  be  unsurpassed  in  fertility 
by  any  in  the  world.  The  climate  is  said  not  to  be  of  the  extremely 
inclement  description  which  is  believed  to  be  its  chief  characteristic, 
but  one  redolent  of  health  and  promoting  the  enjoyment  of  life.  If 
the  summer  be  short,  it  is  “  gorgeous  with  splendour,  and  bedecked 
with  flowers  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed ;  ”  occasional  summer 
heats  and  droughts  are  tempered  by  intermittent  visitations  of 
refreshing  showers.  For  full  details  relating  to  the  free  grants  of 
land  that  are  offered  to  settlers  we  must  refer  those  interested  to  the 
Emigration  Agent,  11,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  and  shall 
close  our  notice  of  Ontario  by  a  quotation  from  the  pamphlet 
referred  to : — 

“Intending  emigrants  will  do  well  to  ponder  the  following  considera¬ 
tions  : — Canada  is  within  ten  days’  steaming  of  their  old  homes.  The 
voyage  is  very  cheap  in  the  steerage,  and  only  moderately  expensive  in 
the  cabin  classes  of  passage.  They  come  to  a  healthy  climate,  as  nearly 
similar,  in  summer,  as  possible  to  wdiat  they  have  been  used  to,  with 
delightful  spring  and  autumn  weather,  and  winters,  though  cold,  all 
that  can  be  desired.  They  come  among  people  of  their  own  class,  and 
to  a  country  well  populated,  and  to  land  which  can  carry  a  dense  popu¬ 
lation.  They  are  welcomed  by  every-day  friends  and  neighbours  from 
home — are  so  situated  that  all  the  benefits  of  civilisation  are  within 
their  reach.  They  have  a  grand  national  scheme  of  education,  whereby 
they  can  give  their  children  a  far  better  schooling  than  they  could  hope 
to  do  in  England.  Such  capital  as  they  may  bring  at  once  gives  them 
a  standing  amongst  others,  who,  as  a  rule,  do  not  possess  much.  If 
they  are  disposed  to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  all  the  municipal  honours 
of  the  country  ai’e  open  to  them.  They  will  find  the  same  classes  of 
religionists  to  which  they  themselves  have  belonged  within  reach  in 
every  part  of  the  province.  They  will  find  cheap  land,  plenty  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  the  means  of  manufacturing  their  own  wool  and 
flax  (if  they  raise  those  articles)  into  their  own  clothing,  a  farm  of  their 
own,  freehold  instead  of  leasehold,  and  every  social  advantage  which 
they  can  wish  for.  All  old  country  people  who  can  prove  their  skill, 
and  showT  that  they  ai’e  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  of  their 
capital,  are  looked  on  in  Canada  with  consideration.  Nationalities  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  sunk  out  of  sight,  social  distinctions  are  of  the  most 
liberal  type,  while  honours  are  open  to  all  if  they  look  for  them.” 

From  the  pamphlet  on  Minnesota  we  infer  that  this  territory  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  Its  climate,  say  the  inhabitants,  is  the 
finest  in  the  world;  except  Oregon,  its  mortality  is  the  smallest  of 
any  state  in  the  Union.  The  air  is  dry;  tlie  temperature  is  mild; 
the  scenery  beautiful ;  the  lakes  and  rivers  abound  in  fish,  and  are, 
in  the  spring  and  fall,  covered  with  ducks  and  other  waterfowl;  crops 
and  fruits  are  abundant  and  varied;  there  are  exceptional  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities;  land  is  cheap;  and  labour  much  in  demand.  But 
we  presume  that  our  readers  will  not  care  to  bestow  much  attention 
upon  this  “  Garden  of  Eden,”  as  it  is  sometimes  designated,  until  we 
are  made  aware  of  the  suppression  of  the  Red  River  rebellion,  with 
which  Minnesota — “  the  land  of  the  Dakotas  ” — is  undoubtedly 
associated. 

On  the  subject  of  emigration  for  photographers,  while  we  sym¬ 
pathies  with  the  state  of  business  at  home  which  compels  so  many 
of  our  brethren  to  cast  then*  eyes  in  this  direction,  we  must  also- 
state  that,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  there  are  few  who  do  not  re¬ 
joice  at  having  taken  this  step. 


Some  photographers  erroneously  imagine  that  the  larger  the  studio 
the  better  will  be  the  lighting  of  the  pictures.  Rapidity  of  working 
in  a  studio  depends  upon  the  same  principle  as  rapidity  of  working 
in  a  lens,  viz.,  its  angular  aperture — a  term  which,  when  applied  to 
a  studio,  must  be  held  to  mean  the  width  of  angle  at  which  the  light 
falls  upon  the  sitter.  The  wider  this  angle  the  shorter  will  be  the 
exposure  required.  As  a  wider  angle  of  illumination  can  usually  be 
obtained  in  a  low  than  in  a  high  glass  house,  it  naturally  follows  that 
less  exposure  will  be  required  in  a  small  than  in  a  large  studio. 

With  special  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  brilliant  pic¬ 
torial  productions  of  M.  Rcutlinger  are  obtained,  Mr.  LI.  Baden 
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Pritchard— who,  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society — gave  an  account  of  the  studio  of  this  eminent 
Parisian  artist,  was  struck  by  its  lowness.  We  do  not  at  this 
moment  recollect  whether  Mr.  Pritchard  gave  the  dimensions;  if 
so,  we  shall  publish  them  with  other  details  noted  by  him  in  our 
next.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  we  have  at  hand  some  measurements 
of  the  studio,  which  were  made  by  M.  Reutlinger  himself,  we  shall 
give  them  here: — 

“  My  studio,  made  of  glass  and  exposed  to  the  north,  is  quite  plain, 
and  has  a  length  of  9  metres  50  centimetres  ;  but  of  this  there  are  only 
54  metres  built  of  glass  ;  the  balance  was  a  small  room,  which  was 
added  to  give  it  more  length.  The  glass  side  is  2  metres  90  centimetres 
high,  which  is  divided  "into  three  parts: — 1.  The  lower  part  is  a  wall 
50  centimetres  high.  2.  The  middle  part,  1  metre  10  centimetres,  of 
stained  glass.  3.  The  top,  1  metre  30  centimetres,  of  common  white 
glass,  the  whole  lengbh"of  54  metres.  The  whole  roof  of  this  is  also 
made  of  stained  glass.  I  have,  therefore,  only  1  metre  30  centimetres 
of  white  glass,  the  balance  of  the  light  coming  through  stained  glass. 
The  whole  width  is  3  metres  35  centimetres,  and  the  side  wall  being  4 
metres  10  centimetres  high,  it  gives  a  fall  of  1  metre  20  centimetres  to 
the  glass  roof.  To  guard  against  the  strong  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer, 
I  have  a  blind  over  the  whole  length  of  the  roof,  which  has  a  height  of 
about  14  metre,  and  is  managed  by  a  crank  inside  of  the  studio. 
Besides,  I  have  inside  six  different  screens  or  curtains  of  blue  calico,  to 
shade  the  light  from  the  top,  and  also  to  guard  against  the  reflection  of 
the  sun  from  the.  houses  opposite.  These  curtains  cover  the  whole 
length  of  the  stained  glass,  so  that  most  of  the  time  I  only  get  my  light 
from  the  1  metre  30  centimetres  of  white  glass.  As  you  may  judge 
from  the  above,  I  have  only  one  side  where  I  can  sit  my  models,  and  it 
is  only  when  they  sit  for  small  vignettes  that  I  can  place  them  on  the 
other  side,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  studio.  This  accounts 
for  all  my  productions  being  lighted  from  the  same  side,  which  is  very 
troublesome  with  a  great  many  subjects.  Another  inconvenience  is  the 
small  width.  For  this  reason  I  am  unable  to  have  my  background  on 
frames,  as  is  usually  the  practice.  The  only  two  I  have  I  am  compelled 
to  place  at  angles  ;  but  I  have  eight  others  on  rollers,  which  are  let  up 
and  down,  with  balustrades,  chimneys,  columns,  &c.,  as  auxiliaries.” 

As  a  metre  may  be  roughly  estimated  to  be  equal  to  three  and  a- 
quarter  feet,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  height  of  the  side  is  little  over 
seven  feet. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Pritchard  that  to  such  an  extent  is  the 
division  of  labour  carried  out  in  the  studio  of  M.  Reutlinger,  each 
picture  goes  through  a  dozen  hands  before  it  is  delivered  to  the 
customer. 


Some  of  our  metropolitan  camera-makers  having  added  to  their 
usual  branches  of  manufacture  the  production  of  an  article  now 
well  known  as  a  “  graphoscope,”  Mr.  Rowsell  has  written  to  a  con¬ 
temporary  stigmatising  such  conduct  as  unfair  and  dishonest. 

As  our  own  advertising  pages  bear  testimony,  the  article  in  question 
is  really  being  manufactured  as  alleged.  It  consists,  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  of  a  wooden  frame-work,  carrying  lenses  through 
which  to  examine  photographs  or  other  pictures.  The  gravamen  of 
the  charge  against  the  camera-makers  is  that  they  are  making  them 
on  their  own  account,  as  it  were — at  any  rate,  that  they  are  not  pay¬ 
ing  Mr.  Roswell  a  royalty  on  each  instrument  they  manufacture,  as 
certain  other  makers  do.  The  graphoscope,  we  must  explain,  was 
“invented”  by  Mr.  Rowsell,  and  several  years  ago  he  applied  for 
and  received  provisional  protection  for  his  invention. 

Now  the  meaning  of  provisional  protection  is  in  effect  as  follows : — 
Some  one  has  an  invention,  and  wants  it  to  be  so  protected  that  no 
other  person  can  utilise  it  without  his  permission.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  the  Patent  Office,  says  to  him — On  paying  us  a  small 
sum  we  shall  prevent  any  person  from  having  a  legal  right  to  use 
your  invention  for  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  may 
choose  one  of  two  courses  of  action :  either  to  complete  your  patent 
for  a  number  of  years — that  is,  to  have  the  protection  extended — for 
which  you  must  pay  us  a  certain  further  sum  or  resign  any  right 
you  have  in  it,  in  which  case  it  becomes  public  property. 

It  was  the  latter  course  which  was  preferred  by  Mr.  Rowsell.  lie 
had  a  certain  number  of  months  in  which  to  use  every  effort  to  bring 
his  invention  before  the  trade,  or  otherwise  so  to  introduce  it  as  to 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  it  would  be  worth 
his  while  to  incur  the  expense  of  having  the  protection  extended  for 


a  term  of  years.  Mr.  Rowsell  did  not  complete  his  patent,  and  the 
graphoscope  has,  therefore,  become  the  property  of  the  public.  One 
cannot  give  away  his  pie  and  keep  it  too,  and  so  it  is  with  patented 
inventions.  Mr.  Rowsell  has  no  right  to  question  either  the  justice 
or  the  fairness  of  any  person  making  use  of  his  invention,  for,  as  we 
have  said,  he  voluntarily  presented  it  to  the  public  by  the  non-com¬ 
pletion  of  the  patent;  and,  as  it  now  belongs  no  more  to  him  than 
it  does  to  any  camera-maker,  the  latter  may  make  and  sell  the  instru¬ 
ment  without  let  or  hindrance  either  in  the  shape  of  license  or 
royalty.  _ _ 

In  a  short  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society,  on 
Tuesday  evening  last,  Mr.  Dumnore  explained  some  methods  by 
which  what  he  designates  “  combined  negatives  ”  may  be  made.  In 
illustration  of  his  communication  two  negatives  were  handed  round 
for  inspection,  which  included,  in  addition  to  the  subject  proper, 
flocks  of  sea  gulls  hovering  over  the  scene.  The  sharpness,  detail, 
and  general  pictorial  excellence  of  the  birds  singly  and  collectively 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  process  by  which  the  negatives  were 
produced  will  be  understood,  to  some  extent,  from  the  following: — 
The  flock  of  birds  to  be  introduced  in  the  picture  are  drawn  or 
painted  to  any  scale,  and  a  negative  is  taken  from  them,  from  which 
is  to  be  obtained,  by  any  of  the  usual  methods,  a  transparency  the 
size  of  the  landscape  negative  to  which  they  are  to  be  added.  The 
ground  of  this  transparency  is  rendered  quite  opaque  either  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  black  background  in  the  original  or  by  stopping  it  out  in  the 
transparency.  Let  us  now  assume  that  a  dry  plate  has  been  exposed 
in  the  camera  to  a  suitable  view  but  not  yet  developed.  The 
transparency  of  the  birds  is  carefully  superimposed  on  the  unde¬ 
veloped  picture,  and  it  is  exposed  to  the  light  the  requisite  number 
of  seconds  so  that  the  image  may  become  impressed.  After  this 
the  negative  is  developed,  when  the  birds  will  appear  as  a  part  of 
the  subject. 

Although  we  have  assumed  that  the  negative  is  taken  on  a  dry 
collodion  plate,  a  wet  plate  will  answer  quite  as  well ;  for,  by  inter¬ 
posing  slips  of  thin  cardboard  at  the  ends,  and  having  the  artifleial 
light  by  which  the  second  impression  is  to  be  made  on  the  negative 
placed  at  a  considerable  distance,  an  almost  microscopic  sharpness, 
if  such  were  necessary,  might  be  obtained  without  damaging  the 
film  in  the  least  degree.  When  we  publish  Mr.  Dunmore’s  paper 
next  week  it  will  be  found  that  he  has  also  suggested  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  the  birds  from  life  or  reality  as  well  as  from  a  drawing 
or  painting. 

CHLORO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

Since  writing  to  you  last  on  this  subject  I  find  that  when  a  chloride 
is  introduced  into  the  collodion  the  sensitive  mixture  may  be  used 
with  advantage  of  a  thinner  consistency  than  that  produced  by  the 
formula  which  I  sent.  I  have,  therefore,  modified  it  as  follows. 
Calling  the  original  formula  No.  1,  this  may  be  conveniently  marked 
No.  2  for  reference : — 

Formula  No.  2. 

Chloride  of  copper .  1  grain. 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  2  grains. 

Bromide  of  cadmium .  b  ,, 

Pyroxyline .  6 

Alcohol  and  ether,  equal  measures  .  1  ounce. 

This  will  be  sensitised  with  fif  teen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

In  case  any  of  my  readers  should  have  prepared  collodion  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  previously-given  formula,  it  may  be  converted  into  this  by 
preparing  an  equal  bulk  of  collodion  containing  the  same  quantity  of 
chloride  of  copper,  bromide  of  ammonium,  and  pyroxyline,  but  re¬ 
ducing  the  bromide  of  cadmium  to  two  grains  per  ounce.  Any 
given  quantity  of  this  last  collodion  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  No.  1 
will  bring  the  mixture  to  No.  2. 

The  quantity  of  pyroxyline  above  given  is  that  which  is  most 
generally  useful.  If,  however,  the  pyroxyline  tends  to  give  a  thick 
collodion,  it  may  need  a  little  thinning— at  least  when  plates  larger 
than  X  are  to  be  coated. 

The  reason  for  which  I  have  made  this  change  in  the  formula  is  a 
curious  one.  The  silver  compound  remains  much  better  in  suspension 
when  a  chloride— even  in  the  above  small  quanta — is  used.  Much 
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less  sediment  falls  to  the  bottom ;  apparently  the  silver  haloids  are 
in  a  state  of  finer  division.  This,  of  course,  is  very  favourable  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plates,  and  enables  us  to  use  collodion  with  less 
salting,  and  to  economise  the  nitrate  of  silver  with  advantage. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 

CALCULATIONS,  &c„  FOR  MIXING  COLLO.DIO- 
BRGMIDE  OF  SILVER. 

It  has  often  struck  me  that  a  table  of  equivalents,  accompanied  with 
a  ready  reckoner  or,  rather,  easy  calculator  would  be  useful  to  many 
of  those  who  prepare  their  own  plates  by  the  collodio-bromide  pro¬ 
cess.  Some  photographers  I  know— -although  I  hope  there  are  alto¬ 
gether  very  few— who  suppose  the  same  weight  of  different  bromides 
to  be  equivalent  to  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  represents 
any  one  of  these  bromides.  In  other  words,  they  imagine  the  bro¬ 
mine  that  exists  in  them  is  the  same  for  an  equal  weight  of  each ; 
and,  consequently,  they  deem  it  of  little  importance  to  the  after- 
treatment  with  silver  what  bromide  they  use,  provided  the  actual 
weights  of  these  bromides  are  the  same. 

Such  an  idea  is  very  erroneous,  inasmuch  as  while  the  equivalents 
of  nitrate  of  silver  and  of  each  bromide  remain  constant,  those  of  the 
various  bromides  differ  very  considerably  from  each  other.  Thus : 
ninety-eight  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium  are  equivalent  to  170 
grains  of" nitrate  of  silver ;  but  it  takes  166'5  grains  of  crystallised 
bromide  of  barium  to  combine  with  the  same  weight  of  nitrate, 
because  the  bromine  represented  by  both  quantities  of  bromide  is  the 
same.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  important  it  is,  when  compound¬ 
ing  collodio-bromide  of  silver,  to  notice  not  only  the  exact  quantity,  but 
also  the  kind,  of  bromide  which  is  dissolved  in  a  definite  measure  of 
collodion,  and  to  apportion  the  silver  accordingly.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  rule-of-thumb  mode  of  procedure  is  totally  inapplicable, 
and  will  lead  only  to  constant  failure. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  of  facilitating  the  operations  connected  with 
the  compounding  of  the  sensitive  mixture,  I  have  compiled  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  the  equivalent  weights  of  those  bromides  which  are  likely 
to°be  found  serviceable  in  practice.  To  this  table  I  append  an  easy 
mode  of  calculation  by  which  the  quantity  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver 
which  will  unite  with  a  given  weight  of  any  one  or  any  mixture  of  the 
bromides  may  be  readily  ascertained.  In  doing  so  I  shall  avoid  chemi¬ 
cal  notation,  which  may  not  be  farailar  to  many  of  your  readers 

BROMIDE.  SOLUBLE  IN  ALCOHOL.  ATOMIC  WEIGHT. 

Ammonium  ..............sparingly.....................  98 

Barium.. .  readily  ....  — . .  166 

Cadmium  .................  very  . . .  136 

Calcium  ..................  readily  .....................  100 

Magnesium.. . .  readily  . . .  146 

Potassium  ............very  sparingly.......... . 119'2 

Sodium  ..................sparingly.....................  139 

Strontium........ . . ...somewhat.... . 177-8 

Zinc..................  rather  sparingly  ...............  112  5 

The  bromides  printed  in  italics  in  the  above  table  contain  water 
of  crystallisation,  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  used,  unless  they  may 
be  found  to  possess  advantages  which  more  than  counterbalance  the 
disadvantage  inherent  in  them  of  introducing  water  into  the  collodion. 
Others  of  the  above  bromides,  also,  are  not  sufficiently  soluble  in 
strong  alcohol  and  ether  to  be  available,  by  themselves,  for  fully 
bromising  a  good  collodion ;  yet  these  are  often  found  advantageous 
when  mixed  with  others  of  a  more  soluble  kind.*  The  bromides  of 
ammonium,  potassium,  &c.,  belong  to  this  category.  Others,  again, 
are  very  soluble,  such  as  cadmium,  calcium,  &e. 

If  the  normal  or  plain  collodion  be  of  average  fluidity,  ten  grains  of 
pure  nitrate  of  silver  thoroughly  decomposed  by  the  bromides  dissolved 
in  the  collodion  should  give  a  good,  creamy  film  of  bromide  of  silver. 
Assuming  this  estimate  of  ten  grains  of  the  silver  salt  for  a  basis  of 
calculation— because,  as  I  have  said,  the  atomic  value  of  the  soluble 
bromides  varies  very  much— let  us  take  a  few  illustrative  examples. 

If  130  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  represent  170  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  what  will  ten  grains  of  the  latter  represent  ? 

Nit.  Sil.  Br.  Cad. 

^  X  166  =  8  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium. 

Taking  bromide  of  ammonium  : — 

Nit.  Sil.  Br.  Am. 

^  X  98  =  5'76  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium. 

*  Here  I  may  notice  a  somewhat  strange,  although  not  altogether  singular,  fact,  first 
brought  to  my  notice  by  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Half-an-ounce  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  805  at 
00°  Fa!;. ,  will,  with  great  difficulty,  be  made  to  dissolve  three  grains  bromide  of 
ammonium,  but  if  the  alcohol  has  previously  had  five  or  six  grains  bromide  of  cad¬ 
mium  dissolved  in  it,  then  the  solution  of  three  or  even  more  grains  of  the  ammonium 
salt  becomes  easy. — G.  1). 


In  like  manner  it  will  be  seen  that  it  requires  9  19  grains  of  bro¬ 
mide  of  barium  to  represent  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Similarly  we  may  calculate  the  bromides  for  eleven,  twelve,  or  any 
other  number  of  grains  of  nitrate. 

When  mixed  soluble  bromides  are  added  to  the  collodion  the  cal¬ 
culations  are  equally  easy,  but  longer.  In  this  case  it  is  better  to 
take  the  bromides  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  nitrate  than  vice 
versa.  Thus : — 

Supposing  we  dissolve  in  one  fluid  ounce  of  plain  collodion  three 
grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  two  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium, 
and  three  grains  of  bromide  of  calcium,  how  much  nitrate  of  silver 
will  convert  them  ? 


Br.  Cad.  Nit,  Sil. 

3 

!•-—  yws  X  1^0  —  3-75  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
loo 

Br.  Am.  Nit  Sil. 

2  "~  ~  X  170  =  3-47  „ 

Br.  Calc.  Nit.  Sil. 

3--  ~  X  170  =  5-1 


Consequently,  the  above  mixture  of  bromides  is  equivalent  to— 

3  75  ~f~  3’47  4*  51  =  3.2 ’32  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Similarly  the  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  silver  can  be  readily  calcu¬ 
lated  for  any  amount  of  bromide  or  mixture  of  bromides,  if  we  know 
the  atomic  weights  or  combining  proportions  of  each.  Thus Nine 
grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  =  11 ’25  grains  nitrate  of  silver;  for 


Br.  Cad.  Nit.  Sil. 


9 

136 


X  170  =  1T25  grains. 


Other  methods  of  calculation  might  be  adopted,  but  the  above 
plans  seem  to  me  simpler  than  any  other.  Whatever  method  may 
be  adopted,  it  is  imperatively  demanded  in  the  collodio-bromide 
process  that  the  amount  of  bromine  to  be  converted  into  bromide  of 
silver  shall  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  silver  in  the  nitrate.  The 
slighest  excess  of  silver  must  be  avoided,  else  fogging  during  alkaline 
development  will  infallibly  ensue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soluble 
bromide  ought  to  be  slightly  in  the  ascendant,  to  prevent  a  veiled 
and  feeble  image ;  but,  should  there  be  a  large  excess,  the  films  are 
very  Insensitive,  although  they  possess  the  advantage  of  being  de¬ 
velopable  with  great  clearness  and  vigour  by  the  alkaline  method. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  from  my  experiments,  about  one  and  a-half 
grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  deducted  from  the  equivalent  necessary  to 
convert  fully  the  bromides  in  one  ounce  of  collodion  is  about  the 
right  relation  which  should  subsist  between  the  bromine  and  the 
silver. 

But  I  must  warn  the  operator  to  be  very  careful  in  obtaining  bro¬ 
mides  of  great  purity.  Some  of  them  frequently  contain  more  than 
traces  of  iodide,  chloride,  carbonate,  &c.,  all  of  which,  although  they 
may  do  no  harm  in  the  wet  or  dry  processes  with  a  nitrate  bath,  give 
rise  to  much  uncertainty  in  collodio-bromide,  inasmuch  as  they  affect 
the  true  atomic  weight  of  the  bromides  contaminated  with  them. 
When,  therefore,  one  is  not  sure  of  the  purity  of  his  bromides,  the 
safest  plan  to  adopt,  although  it  may  be  at  the  expense  of  losing  some 
sensitiveness,  is  to  leave  rather  a  wider  margin  for  unconverted  bro¬ 
mine  than  what  I  have  indicated,  or,  in  other  words,  to  use  less 
silver. 

Nitrate  of  silver  of  the  utmost  purity  is  easily  procured ;  not  so  the 
bromides.  George  Dawson. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE 
HIGHER  HIMALAYAS.* 

By  S.  Bourne. 

My  companion  had  been  looking  forward  to  this  place  (Kibber)  with 
great  interest  since  the  commencement  of  the  journey,  as,  from  the 
records  of  the  Geological  Survey,  it  appeared  that  fine  specimens  of 
fossils  were  to  be  found  here  at  between  13,000  and  15,000  feet  eleva¬ 
tion.  We  therefore  called  a  halt  for  two  days  to  search  for  the  same, 
and  after  breakfast  started  for  some  hills  above,  to  which  the  natives 
directed  us  as  the  place  where  we  should  find  the  said  fossils. 
Arrived  at  the  spot  we  fell  to  work  hunting  among  the  loose  stones 
that  had  crumbled  down  from  the  rocks  above.  After  three  or  four 
hours  spent  in  the  search,  during  which  we  hammered  away  as  hard 
as  any  stone  breaker  on  an  English  road,  we  found  nothing  but  a  few 
small,  insignificant  fossil  shells,  and  so  returned  rather  disappointed 
to  our  tents.  The  natives,  however,  told  us  that  we  had  not  gone  to 
the  right  place,  that  the  fossils  were  to  be  found  higher  up  and  some 
*  Continued  from  Yol  XYI page  C29. 
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distance  farther  on.  Whereupon  the  Doctor,  who  apparently  had 
had  enough  of  fossil  hunting,  at  least  for  that  day,  told  them  that 
if  they  would  bring  him  some  good  specimens  they  should  be  duly 
rewarded.  In  a  few  hours  they  returned  with  two  baskets’  full  of 
such  line  large  specimens  that  we  soon  pitched  our  poor  findings 
away.  Not  being  learned  in  fossil  lore,  I  can  give  no  account  of 
them,  but  there  were  some  very  perfect  specimens  of  shells  and  other 
remains  amongst  them. 

After  taking  a  photograph  of  Ivibber  we  proceeded  on  our  journey, 
and  soon  came  to  another  small  village  called  Ri,  where  was  a 
Bhuddist  monastery  built  on  the  top  of  a  conical  hill.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  a  number  of  houses  clustered  together  and  whitewashed. 
Had  time  permitted  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  go  through 
this  monastery,  where  we  were  told  no  end  of  fat  priests  and  holy 
maidens  (!)  resided.  But  I  was  contented  with  carrying  away  a 
collodion  impression  of  its  external  appearance. 

We  now  found  ourselves  once  more  by  the  Spiti  river,  and  for  two 
marches  kept  company  with  it  through  a  line  but  rather  desolate 
valley,  where  a  tree  was  an  article  scarcely  to  be  seen,  and  arid 
rocks  and  bare  mountains  formed  a  rather  monotonous  landscape. 
At  length  we  arrived  at  a  curious  and  picturesque  village  called 
Dunkar,  the  outpost  of  British  territory  in  this  direction.  We  took 
up  our  quarters  in  the  remains  of  an  old  fort,  as  the  village  was 
built  on  the  narrow  crest  of  a  subordinate  spur,  with  steep  sides  all 
round  it,  and  with  not  sufficient  level  space  even  to  pitch  a  tent. 

The  natives  of  Dunkar  were  the  dirtiest  we  had  yet  seen.  They 
admitted  that  they  never  washed  after  they  were  four  years  old, 
because  if  they  did  they  believed  that  all  their  money  and  property 
would  go  from  them.  The  houses  were  built  into  the  sides  of  the 
hill,  which  had  been  scooped  out  by  nature  into  holes  and  caverns; 
and  the  way  these  had  been  taken  advantage  of  and  built  into,  until 
the  hand  of  man  and  the  hand  of  nature  seemed  to  unite,  was  inge¬ 
nious  and  picturesque.  I  had  taken  two  views  of  the  village  from 
opposite  sides,  and  one  or  two  from  it  looking  up  the  Spiti  Valley, 
and  proceeded  to  take  a  closer  view  of  one  particular  part  of  the 
village  more  picturesque  than  the  rest. 

I  placed  my  tent  under  a  rock  on  a  square  jmrd  or  two  of  level — 
the  only  available  spot  in  the  whole  place.  The  stench  all  around 
was  so  great,  though  I  was  close  to  the  doors  of  the  houses,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  I  could  get  through  the  operation  of  preparing  a 
plate ;  and  when  I  came  to  develope  it,  lo !  and  behold !  it  fogged  all 
over  instantly,  from  the  ammonia  and  other  noxious  fumes  with 
which  the  air  was  reeking.  Immediately  suspecting  the  cause — in 
fact  I  almost  anticipated  such  a  result — I  did  not  try  again,  but  was 
only  too  glad  to  escape  from  such  filth  and  stench. 

I  was  now  destined  to  lose  my  genial  travelling  companion,  who 
had  accompanied  me  for  six  weeks — who  had  robbed  these  wild 
mountains  and  these  desolate  valleys  of  their  solitude,  and  made  me 
forget  the  fatigue  of  many  a  long  march  by  chatty,  pleasant  evenings 
in  my  snug  little  tent.  I  wished  to  cross  a  very  high  snow-crowned 
range,  the  Manirung,  which  was  visible  from  our  present  encamp¬ 
ment.  As  report  represented  it  as  difficult  and  even  dangerous, 
my  friend  did  not  care  to  run  any  risks,  and  as  there  was  another 
and  easier  route  from  this  place  over  the  Taree  Pass  and  down  the 
Wangu  Valley  to  Chinl,  where  we  again  proposed  to  meet,  he  decided 
on  taking  the  latter  route,  especially  as  he  was  anxious  to  see  the 
Wangu  Valley,  which  I  had  visited  three  years  before,  and  which 
abounds  in  grand  and  beautiful  scenery.  With  the  expectation, 
therefore,  of  meeting  again  in  ten  or  twelve  days  we  parted,  and 
each  took  his  several  way. 

Mine  led,  first  of  all,  down  to  the  Spiti  river,  which  I  crossed  on 
a  most  villanous  bridge,  made  as  usual  of  twisted  twigs,  and  in 
such  bad  order  that,  near  the  centre,  four  feet  of  it  was  broken  away. 
I  had  to  scramble  over  as  best  I  could,  experiencing  all  the  time 
the  not  very  agreeable  sensation  that  I,  bridge,  and  all  were  being 
carried  down  the  stream  at  a  furious  pace.  This  sensation  arises 
from  the  motion  of  the  torrent  below,  and  from  the  feeling  of  in- 
s  county  engendered  by  such  a  slight  and  frail  structure.  After 
getting  safely  over  I  could  afford  to  survey  it  calmly,  and  took  a 
picture  of  it  with  the  greatest  composure. 

Two  miles  farther  on  I  came  to  the  village  of  Mani,  from  which 
the  pass  I  had  to  cross  takes  its  name,  and  the  last  village  on  this 
side  of  it.  The  advent  of  a  European  in  this  place  was  evidently 
a  rare  occurrence,  and  not  altogether  a  welcome  one,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  so  many  attendants  as  I  wa3,  who  not  only 
had  to  be  provided  for  while  they  remained  at  the  village,  but,  if 
intending  to  cross  the  Manirung,  must  take  with  them  provisions  for 
several  days.  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  some  of  these  small 
villages  of  Spiti,  and  other  places  where  the  country  was  barren,  to 
obtain  food  for  all  my  coolies.  The  small  patch  of  cultivated  land 


attached  to  each  village  barely  produced  sufficient  grain  of  all  sorts 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  villagers,  and  I  have  sometimes  hud 
the  whole  village  on  their  knees  before  me,  begging  that  I  would  not 
take  their  flour  or  rice  from  them.  It  was  a  difficult  case,  but  there 
was  no  alternative  ;  my  men  must  have  food,  and  all  I  could  do  was 
to  pay  them  well  for  everything  they  supplied. 

When  the  natives  of  Mani  became  aware  that  it  was  my  intention 
to  cross  the  Pass  they  besieged  me  in  numbers,  and  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  me  from  the  attempt.  Every  argument  which  they  thought 
would  be  likely  to  tell  they  brought  to  bear.  They  said  that  it  was 
three  years  since  any  “  sahib  ’  had  crossed  it  (which  was  not  true) ; 
that  but  very  few  had  ever  crossed  it  at  all ;  that  it  was  not  only  a 
very  steep  and  difficult  ascent  and  descent,  but  that  in  many  places 
it  was  also  very  dangerous,  especially  in  bad  weather,  as  it  was 
likely  to  be  now ;  that  the  stones  and  rocks  above  got  loosened  by 
the  frost  and  rain  and  were  perpetually  falling  down,  frequently 
killing  their  own  people  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  cross  over ; 
and  that,  in  addition  to  all  these  difficulties,  the  small-pox  was  at 
that  moment  raging  in  the  villages  through  which  I  must  pass  on 
the  other  side. 

This  looked  a  fearful  array  of  possible  contingencies,  and  was 
almost  enough  to  make  any  traveller,  much  more  a  photographer 
with  all  his  delicate  freight  and  valuable  pictures,  hesitate  before  he 
set  himself  to  encounter  them.  Debating  the  matter  in  my  mind,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  there  were  two  powerful  interested  motives 
which  induced  these  people  thus  to  try  to  prevent  me  carrying  oil 
my  object.  In  the  first  place,  they  would  have  to  supply  severa 
days’  provisions  for  my  men ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  some  of  them 
would  have  to  accompany  me  to  the  next  village  on  the  other  side, 
where  the  small-pox  was  prevalent.  And  so  great  a  horror  had  these 
people  of  small-pox  that  they  had  destroyed  the  bridges  leading  from 
the  infected  districts  to  their  own  territory,  in  order  to  cut  off  ail 
communication.  I  thought  that  these  two  reasons  were  sufficient  to 
account  for  their  reluctance  to  my  proceeding  further,  and  had  most 
probably  led  them  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 

Calling  some  of  the  head  men  of  the  village  I  told  them  that  all 
their  arguments  were  vain ;  that  I  had  come  here  for  the  express 
purpose  of  crossing  this  pass,  and  could  not  go  back ;  that  they  must 
forthwith  bring  sufficient  provisions  for  all  my  men  for  five  days ; 
that  I  wanted  several  sheep  for  my  own  eating  and  to  give  the 
coolies,  if  necessary ;  and  that  a  number  of  them  must  accompan}' 
me  over  the  Pass  to  act  as  guides,  and  to  assist  in  carrying  the  extra 
provisions ;  and,  finally,  that  all  must  be  ready  to  start  at  five  o’clock 
next  morning.  When  they  saw  that  I  was  thus  determined  to  go  at 
any  risk  they  made  no  further  objections,  but  straightway  departed 
to  execute  my  orders. 

When  daylight  dawned  next  morning  I  was  astonished  to  see  half 
the  village  collected  round  my  tent,  with  bags  of  flour,  a  whole  drove 
of  sheep  and  goats,  a  yak  for  me  to  ride  on,  two  or  three  ponies  for  my 
servants,  and  a  number  of  men  equipped  for  the  journey.  When  tents 
were  struck,  everything  in  order,  and  we  had  set  out  on  our  perilous 
expedition,  there  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  eighty  people, 
all  told,  slowly  wending  their  way  up  the  mountain,  accompanied  by 
the  sheep  and  goats,  most  of  which  were  laden  with  small  bags  of  flour. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE.* 

The  old  story  of  the  egg  of  Columbus  is  often  verified  in  photography. 
Intelligent  and  practical  men  will  search  for  years  the  solution  of  a 
problem,  much  time,  money,  and  labour  are  wasted,  and,  when  we 
think  the  discovery  has  been  made,  we  only  find  that  much  is  wanting 
yet.  This  has  been  the  case  with  all  the  experiments  to  procure  a  per¬ 
manent  silvered  paper  which  can  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  period, 
which  will  not  turn  yellow  in  the  copying-frame,  and' still  possess  all  the 
other  qualities  of  an  ordinary  silvered  albumen  paper.  The  first 
attempts  were  made  with  a  collodion  paper.  You  remember  Ober- 
netter’s,  which  gave  beautiful  results,  but  the  film  was  very  apt  to  peel 
off,  and,  besides,  the  exposure  was  very  great.  Mr.  Ost,  in  Vincennes, 
published  the  formula  for  the  making  of  this  paper,  which  I,  at  the 
time,  communicated  to  you  in  this  correspondence.  The  process  was 
complicated  and  expensive,  and  the  result,  after  all,  but  unreliable. 
A  few  months  ago  Schreffner  &  Mohr  produced  a  carbonate  of  silver 
paper.  The  paper  was  very  deep,  kept  excellent,  and  became  sensitive 
only  by  fumigation  with  ammonia,  the  pictures  also  as  good  as  with 
albumen  paper  ;  in  short,  the  problem  was  solved,  but  still  a  secret. 

I  can  give  you  now  the  secret.  A  photographer  of  the  name  of 
Baden,  in  Altona,  has  found  that  he  obtains  a  paper  as  good  as  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  silver  paper  by  taking  common  albumen  paper,  silvering  it 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and,  after  washing  itfin  three  or  four  waters,  he 
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dries  it.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  it  I  made  the  trial.  I  took  some  albu¬ 
men  paper,  silvered  it,  washed  it  in  four  changes  of  water,  and,  after 
drying  it  in  the  dark,  kept  it  for  two  weeks.  The  paper  kept  perfectly 
white  ;  the  paper  and  also  the  cushion  of  the  copying-frame,  were 
fumed  for  half-an-hour  with  ammonia,  and  I  obtained  in  rather  dark 
weather  in  the  ordinary  time  a  print  which,  in  regard  to  vigour  and 
depth,  was  fully  equal  to  a  print  on  albumen  paper.  The  fixing  and 
toning  proceeded  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

This  solves  the  problem  in  the  simplest  manner.  Every  photographer 
can  now  make  his  own  “  permanent  paper,”  and  many  an  amateur  who 
has  abandoned  the  printing  process  on  account  of  the  trouble  and  the 
soiling  of  the  fingers,  can  purchase  the  silvered  paper.  The  practical 
photographer,  whom  unfavourable  weather  prevents  from  using  up  the 
paper  prepared  for  a  day’s  work,  has  a  simple  means  at  hand  to  save 
himself  from  loss,  for  the  paper  will  keep  for  weeks. 

Another  practical  suggestion  concerning  our  silver  pictures  on  paper 
I  will  not  omit  here.  Every  dealer  in  mounted  and  retouched  prints  is 
aware  that  the  prints  by  frequent  handling  become  soiled,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  pictures  have  to  be  sold  at  a  reduced  rate.  It  becomes  a 
matter  of  importance  to  find  means  to  detach  the  retouched  prints 
from  their  mounts  in  such  a  manner  that  the  retouch  shall  not  suffer  by 
it.  Mr.  Grasshoff  has  accomplished  this  by  covering  the  picture  with 
diluted  plain  collodion;  he  then  places  it  in  hot  water,  to  soak  it  off 
the  mount.  The  collodion  protects  the  retouch,  and  is  simply  laid  on 
with  a  broad  brush. 

We  have  lately  been  treated  again  in  our  Society  with  the  old  song  about 
the  splitting  of  the  varnished  negative  film.  This  has  happened  un¬ 
usually  frequent  of  late,  and  valuable  negatives  which  cannot  be  replaced 
have  been  lost.  The  lively  discussion  of  this  subject  evidently  proved  that 
we  are  still  in  a  measure  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  this  evil.  I,  for  my 
part,  feel  convinced  that  the  excessively  damp  weather  of  the  last  three 
months  is  the  main  cause  of  it.  The  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  does 
not  only  operate  after  but  during  varnishing.  The  collodion  film  is 
porous  like  a  sponge,  and  absorbs  moisture  in  a  high  degree.  A  nega¬ 
tive  which  has  been  varnished  in  damp  weather  is  quite  different  from 
one  which  has  been  varnished  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  I  noticed  this  fact  in 
a  remarkable  manner  during  my  last  year’s  travels  in  Egypt.  At  Aden, 
where  the  air  is  constantly  saturated  with  moisture,  we  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  clear  varnish  on  our  negatives.  We  tried  different  kin  els  of 
varnish ;  we  exposed  the  negatives  to  a  high  temperature.  It  was  all  of 
no  avail — the  varnish  would  become  cloudy  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Lybian  Desert  the  same  varnish  would  give  a  beautiful  transpa¬ 
rent  film.  I  think  this  proves  beyond  dispute  the  evil  influence  of  the 
atmospheric  moisture  during  varnishing. 

The  difference  in  the  permanence  of  the  Aden  and  the  Desert  negatives 
is  remarkable.  The  Aden  plates  are  very  tender,  and  part  of  them 
covered  with  innumerable  cracks ;  while  of  the  eighteen  negatives  of 
the  Desert  only  six  show  some  slight  splits  in  the  film. 

It  has  been  frequently  tried  to  protect  the  negative  by  a  double  film. 
It  has  been  recommended,  for  instance,  to  cover  the  negative,  first,  with 
a  solution  of  gum  arabic,  and  to  varnish  it  afterwards ;  but  my  friend 
Petsch  tells  me  that  in  this  he  ha3  not  succeeded.  Still  worse  is  a 
caoutchouc  solution,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  England;  it  makes  the 
plate  still  more  sensitive. 

Others,  again,  have  contended  that  the  film  will  split  on  plate  glass 
only.  This  supposition  is  also  erroneous.  An  experienced  photographer 
here — a  Mr.  Schuler — calls  attention  to  a  process  which  he  has  employed 
successfully  for  the  last  three  years.  He  covei’s  the  plates  after  they 
have  been  varnished  with  a  solution  of  dextrine  1'8;  and  he  stated 
particularly  that  .since  he  has  followed  this  plan  he  has  never  been 
troubled  with  splitting  of  the  film,  while  formerly  he  often  was  annoyed 
in  this  way.  The  primary  film  offers  still  another  advantage— it  will 
take  the  lead  pencil  retouch ;  and  this,  being  afterwards  covered  by  the 
varnish,  makes  the  retouch  as  permanent  as  the  negative  itself.  In  how 
far  dextrine  is  suitable  for  this  purpose  remains  to  be  seen.  I,  for  my 
part,  have  used  for  a  retouch  surface  a  gelatine  or  gum  arabic  film  of  the 
consistency  of  1  '25 ;  such  a  layer  will  take  a  lead  pencil  mark  of  a 
darkness  that  is  unattainable  on  the  varnish.  The  plates,  however, 
require  several  hours  to  become  perfectly  dry,  and  this  is  sometimes  a 
serious  drawback. 

Another  circumstance  I  must  mention  here,  which  Mr.  Lindner  stated 
in  our  Society.  It  sometimes  happens,  and  particularly  with  under¬ 
exposed  pictures,  that  the  collodion  film  will  burst  in  drying.  To  avoid 
this,  Mr.  Lindner  lets  the  plates  become  partially  dry,  and  covers  it  cold 
with  ordinary  varnish.  The  plate,  of  course,  becomes  perfectly  cloudy 
and  milky.  He  now  lets  it  become  perfectly  dry  and  re- varnishes  it,  when 
it  will  appear  perfectly  transparent. 

In  one  of  my  letters '  which  I  sent  to  you  last  summer  I  made  a 
lengthy  report  on  the  Woodbury  relief  printing  process,  by  Goupil,  in 
Paris.  I  find  this  statement  reprinted  in  one  of  the  English  journals. 
In  the  articles  I  gave  full  credit  to  the  excellence  of  the  results,  but 
observed  that  the  mounting  was  as  expensive  as  the  printing.  Mr. 
Woodbury,  the  inventor,  objects  to  this,  and  says  the  process  is  no 
more  expensive  than  ordinary  lithographing.  It  may  be  possible  that, 
in  England,  the  mounting  is  cheaper  than  in  Paris.  My  publisher  had 
to  pay  M.  Goupil  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  per  thousand  cabinet  size 
for  mounting. 


You  may  have  heard  that  Messrs.  Loescher  and  Petsch  have  constructed 
a  new  studio,  with  “all  the  modern  improvements.”  They  have  occu¬ 
pied  it  for  a  week.  In  my  next  letter  you  shall  have  a  full  description 
and  drawing  of  the  same.  H.  Vogel,  Ph.D. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  MAGNESIUM. 

As  the  first  instalment  of  our  promised  articles  on  the  new  method 
of  preparing  magnesium,  we  give  the  following  specification  of  the 
patent  obtained  by  the  inventors,  Messrs.  Henry  Larkin  and  William 
White: — 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
magnesium  and  in  the  preparation  of  its  anhydrous  chloride.  Magne¬ 
sium  is  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  sodium  on  the  anhydrous  chloride 
of  magnesium,  and  the  chloride  of  magnesium  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  carbonate  in  commercial  hydrochloric  acid.  We,  according  to  our 
invention,  use  or  add  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  such  proportion  relatively 
to  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  that  in  the  solution  obtained  the  acid  shall 
be  considerably  in  excess.  We  then  partially  dry  the  acid  solution  in 
thin  layers  in  covered  dishes  at  a  temperature  of  about  110°  centigrade, 
taking  care  that  there  shall  be  sufficient  aperture  for  the  ready  escape  of 
the  heated  acid  vapour.  The  vessels  used  may  be  of  glazed  earthenware 
or  porcelain.  When  the  acid  solution  is  thus  made  as  dry  as  can  conve¬ 
niently  be  done  at  such  temperature,  we  remove  the  residue  from  the 
evaporating  dishes  and  place  it  in  plumbago  or  other  suitable  crucibles 
or  vessels,  in  which  we  rapidly  fuse  it  at  a  red  heat  under  as  close  cover 
as  is  practicable.  The  partial  drying  of  the  dissolved  chloride  and  its 
subsequent  igneous  fusion  may  be  very  rapidly  accomplished  by  passing 
copious  streams  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  the  acid  solution,  first  at 
a  moderate  heat,  and  then  fusing  the  salt  as  quickly  as  possible  at  a  red 
heat.  These  operations  may  be  readily  carried  on  upon  an  enormous 
scale  at  the  various  soda  works  by  utilising  the  almost  waste  fumes  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  as  they  pass  from  the  salt  cake  furnaces  in  the 
production  of  sulphate  of  sodium  from  common  salt.  It  would  be  quite 
unnecessary  to  take  any  extreme  precaution  to  render  the  gas  perfectly 
dry,  hydrochloric  acid  as  it  passes  from  the  salt  cake  furnace  in  the 
production  of  sulphate  of  soda  being  sufficiently  dry  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  process  above  described  may  be  varied  by  using  in  place  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  magnesium  the  hydrated  chloride  of  magnesium  of  commerce, 
in  which  case  the  chloride  is  dissolved  in  commercial  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  from  this  point  the  process  is  conducted  as  before. 

We  claim,  as  respects  this  part  of  our  invention,  the  manufacture  of 
anhydrous  chloride  of  magnesium  by  drying  a  solution  containing  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  rapidly  fusing  the  salt. 

We  also,  according  to  our  invention,  obtain  chloride  of  magnesium  by 
dissolving  its  oxide  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
using  the  latter  somewhat  in  excess  of  their  respective  equivalents. 
The  two  materials  are  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  covered  vessel  and  exposed 
to  a  gradually-increasing  heat,  which,  however,  should  not  be  carried 
higher  than  130°  centigrade.  As  soon  as  the  materials  are  thus  mixed 
chemical  action  between  them  commences  and  increases  with  the  heat. 
The  chlorine  combines  with  the  magnesium  of  the  oxide  to  form  mag- 
nesic  chloride,  which  remains  in  the  vessel,  while  the  ammonia  volatilises 
off  and  is  condensed  in  proper  receivers.  Thus  by  this  process  we  sub¬ 
stitute  the  oxide  of  magnesium  for  the  lime  commonly  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  ammonia  from  salammoniac,  which  process  is  familiarly 
known  to  manufacturing  chemists.  We  use  by  preference  a  saturated 
solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  Carbonate  of  magnesium  may  in  a 
similar  way  be  substituted  for  the  chalk  used  in  the  production  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonium.  By  such  substitutions  we  obtain  a  kind  of  bi¬ 
product,  magnesic  chloride,  in  a  highly-dried  condition,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  calcic  chloride,  for  which  there  is  but  little  commercial 
demand. 

When  the  material  thus  obtained  is  sufficiently  dried,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  gradual  cessation  of  the  ammonia  fumes,  it  is  removed 
into  a  plumbago  crucible  and  fused  under  as  close  cover  as  possible  at  a 
red  heat.  In  this  latter  operation,  as  in  the  former,  a  condensing  appa¬ 
ratus  is  attached,  to  collect  the  fumes  given  off  at  the  greatly -increased 
heat,  and  which  consist  principally  of  ammonia  and  of  the  excess  of 
salammoniac  used  in  the  original  mixture. 

We  claim,  as  respects  this  part  of  our  invention,  the  manufacture  of 
anhydrous  chloride  of  magnesium  by  acting  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  or  magnesia,  or  on  carbonate  of  magnesium,  and 
fusing  the  solid  residue  which  remains  when  the  ammonia  lias  for  the 
most  part  escaped. 

Another  part  of  our  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  mag¬ 
nesium  from  anhydrous  chloride  of  magnesium.  We  proceed  by  placing 
the  said  chloride  with  a  proper  equivalent  of  sodium  in  a  plumbago  iron 
or  other  suitable  crucible  or  retort ;  the  retort  is  constructed  with  a 
neck  having  a  stopper  accurately  fitted  into  it,  but  capable  of  being  easily 
removed.  The  sodium  and  magnesic  chloride  having  been  secured  in  the 
retort,  the  whole  is  submitted  to  a  full  red  heat  until  the  reaction  of  the 
contents  is  completed.  The  stopper  is  then  quickly  removed,  and  a 
condenser  fitted  on  to  the  neck  of  the  retort.  When  all  is  thus 
arranged  the  heat  is  increased  until  the  metallic  magnesium  is  distilled 
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off  and  received  into  the  condenser  ;  or  the  condenser  may  be  connected 
with  the  retort  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  and,  at  the 
proper  time,  the  stopper  be  withdrawn  by  means  of  an  iron  rod  con¬ 
nected  with  it  and  passing  thi’ough  the  condenser.  The  residue,  after 
the  distillation  of  the  magnesium,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  chloride  of 
sodium  in  a  fused  condition,  may  then  be  poured  out  of  the  retort, 
which  will  thus  be  emptied  for  another  charge.  In  carrying  on  this 
operation  the  retorts  may  be  made  of  any  convenient  size,  in  form  like 
a  mercury  bottle  with  a  neck  attached.  They  are  received  into  a  fur¬ 
nace,  from  which,  however,  they  can  be  removed  for  emptying  in  a 
slightly  inclined  position,  so  that  the  materials  when  fused  may  not  run 
into  the  neck,  the  mouth  of  which  projects  from  the  furnace.  Into  the 
neck  a  screw  or  other  plug  is  fitted  to  close  it  until  it  is  desired  that  the 
distillation  should  commence.  The  neck  also  receives  the  condenser 
upon  it  so  as  to  project  from  its  end ;  it  may  be  attached  by  screw  clips 
or  in  any  other  convenient  way.  The  condenser  we  employ  is  an  iron 
cylinder  of  about  one-third  the  size  of  the  retort;  its  surface  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  so  is  sufficiently  cooled.  It  is  a  close  vessel,  except  that 
there  is  a  hole  in  its  end  for  the  passage  of  a  rod  which  is  formed  or 
fixed  on  the  plug  by  which  the  retort  is  closed.  This  rod  is  used  for 
removing  the  plug  when  it  is  desired  that  the  distillation  should 
commence.  The  rod  loosely  fits  the  hole  in  the  condenser,  and  no 
special  care  is  required  to  make  a  tight  joint  at  this  place.  In  conduct¬ 
ing  the  process  the  retort  with  the  materials  enclosed  within  it  is  first 
heated  to  the  degree  required  for  the  reduction  of  the  metal,  and  this 
heat  is  continued  for  a  sufficient  time  just  as  is  usual  in  the  reduction 
of  magnesium  ;  but  when  the  reduction  is  complete,  in  place  of  cooling 
the  retort  or  crucible  and  removing  the  crude  metal  in  the  solid  state 
as  heretofore,  the  plug  is  removed]  from  the  mouth  of  the  retort  and  the 
heat  increased,  so  as  to  distil  the  magnesium  over  into  the  condenser. 
When  the  distillation  is  complete  the  condenser  is  detached  from  the 
retort  and  the  metal  is  removed  from  it.  The  retort  also  is  removed 
from  the  furnace  and  its  contents  poured  out. 

We  claim  as  respects  this  part  of  our  invention  the  distillation  of 
metallic  magnesium  out  of  the  retort  or  vessel  in  which  it  has  been 
reduced  from  the  anhydrous  chloride,  in  place  of,  as  heretofore,  cooling 
such  vessel  and  removing  the  reduced  metal  in  the  solid  form. 


(Dur  (Sfoffarial  Spirit. 


The  Magic  Lantern.  By  “A  Mere  Phantom.” 

London:  Houlston  &  Sons. 

Thts  useful  work  has  now  reached  a  third  edition.  When  speaking 
of  it  on  a  former  occasion  we  incidentally  took  our  readers  into  our 
confidence  by  informing  them  that  the  “Mere  Phantom”  by  whom  it 
was  written  was  a  gentleman  at  one  time  on  the  staff  of  this  Journal. 
We  refer  to  Mr.  Martin,  now  of  117,  Regent-street,  who  is  thoroughly 
competent  for  such  a  task  as  he  has  undertaken  in  the  preparation 
of  this  popular  manual. 

In  our  former  notices  of  the  work  we  directed  attention  to  various 
specialties  observed  in  it.  That  on  which  we  shall  at  present  say  a 
few  words  is  to  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  “  The  Oxyhydrogen 
Polariscope.”  We  should  like  to  see  the  lantern  polariscope  more 
generally  adopted  than  it  is  at  present ;  for  to  the  man  of  science  it 
is  an  invaluable  agent  in  his  investigations. 


Among  the  various  kinds  of  polariscope  now  to  be  met  with  in 
commerce  there  is  none  which,  in  our  opinion,  equal  those  intro¬ 
duced  by  Darker,  of  Lambeth.  The  instrument  which  we  use  was 
manufactured  by  the  present  firm  of  that  name,  and  it  possesses  the 


advantage  that  it  can  be  used  for  lantern  as  well  as  for  table  pur¬ 
poses.  The  foregoing  engraving  (from  Mr.  Martin’s  excellent  work) 
illustrates  the  method  of  using  it  out  of  the  lantern.  When  used 
in  this  way  it  is  exceedingly  convenient  for  examining  the  annealing 
of  optical  glass,  for  uni-axial  and  bi-axial  crystals,  and  for  many 
other  objects. 

The  diagram  below  shows  the  whole  system  of  the  lantern  polari¬ 
scope.  The  author  says : — 

“It  consists  of  two  tubes  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of 
56°  45',  and  truncated  at  their  points  of  junction,  the  oval  space  thus 
formed  being  closed  by  some  ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  thin  crown  glass, 
the  lowest  of  which  is  blackened  to  absorb  the  polarised  ray.  This  ap¬ 
paratus  replaces  the  object  glass  of  the  lantern,  which  should  have  con¬ 
densers  not  less  than  3|  inches  diameter.  When  attached,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  light  emanating  from  the  point  L,  after  passing  through 
the  condensers  O',  becomes  incident  on  the  crown  glass  G,  inclined  at 
the  polarising  angle  (56°  45') ;  the  reflected  and,  in  this  case,  polarised 
light  then  passes  through  the  selenite  or  other  object  in  the  aperture 
at  0  ;  after  which  it  is  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  object  glasses  at  F, 
and  finally  again  polarised,  or  analysed,  by  the  Nicol’s  prism,  P,  and 
thence  thrown  on  the  screen,  the  disc  on  which  should  not  exceed  three 
feet  in  diameter. 

“The  phenomena  connected  with  the  polarisation  of  light  are  attended 
by  a  most  gorgeous  display  of  colours,  and  are,  in  consequence,  among 
the  most  attractive  in  the  whole  range  of  physical  optics  ;  an  apparatus, 
therefore,  which  facilitates  their  exhibition  to  an  audience  becomes  a 
most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  magic  lantern.” 


As  respects  the  original  matter  in  the  present  edition,  one  subject 
is  treated  in  so  excellent  a  manner  as  to  make  it  worth  more  than 
the  price  charged  for  the  whole  book.  We  refer  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  various  sizes  of  discs  afforded  at  certain  distances  from 
the  lantern  by  lenses  of  various  foci.  This  information  is  found 
condensed  in  a  table  that  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  multi¬ 
plication  table.  From  this  table  we  ascertain  at  a  glance  that,  if  a 
standard  lantern  with  a  3^-inch  condenser  and  an  object  glass  of 
four  inches  focus  be  twelve  feet  from  the  screen,  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  of  light  will  be  ten  feet  five  inches.  From  the  same  table 
we  learn  that  if  we  are  compelled  to  place  the  lantern  fifty  feet  away 
from  the  screen  and  wish  to  throw  a  disc  a  little  over  fourteen  feet, 
we  must  select  an  object  glass  or  front  lens  of  twelve  inches  focus. 
The  value  of  such  a  table  will  be  appreciated  by  the  cognoscenti. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  the  work  by  giving  a  quotation  which 
will  be  interesting  to  every  photographer  who  uses  the  oxyhydrogen 
light  either  for  exhibition  or  enlarging  purposes,  viz.,  a  recapitu¬ 
lation  or  epitome  of  the  various  items  connected  with  this  mode  of 
lighting  which  tend  to  render  it  successful : — 

“Recapitulation. 

“  Carefully  dust  and  wipe  every  portion  of  lanterns. 

Warm  condensers,  wipe  and  replace  them. 

Fill  gas  bags,  according  to  directions. 

Place  equal  weights  on  each  bag,  if  of  equal  size. 

Carefully  dust  and  arrange  slides  before  exhibiting. 

Water  sometimes  enters  gas  bag  while  filling. 

To  prevent  this,  keep  bag  higher  than  purifier. 

All  air  should  be  expelled  from  gas  bags. 

To  prevent  leakage,  see  that  all  joints  are  tight. 

To  ensure  passage  of  gas,  blow  through  tubes  and  jets. 

Use  pure  chlor.  potash  and  manganese  for  oxygen. 

Use  good  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  for  hydrogen. 

Wash  out  and  dry  the  oxygen  retort  after  use. 

If  lime  cylinder  breaks,  turn  off  the  oxygen. 

In  commencing  exhibition  light  hydrogen  first. 

Keep  lime  cylinders  carefully  corked  from  air. 

If  gas  bags  are  stiff,  soften  in  warm  room.” 


January  14,  1870] 
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HINTS  ON  CUTTING  OUT  STEREOGRAPHIC  PICTURES.* 

[Philadelphia.  Photographer.] 

In  looking  over  a  collection  of  stereographs  I  have,  made  by  various 
photographers,  t  notice,  with  a  few  exceptions,  a  great  difference  in  the 
amount  of  subject  contained  in  each  half  of  the  stereograph,  and  in  the 
distance  from  a  centre  object  in  one  half  to  the  same  object  in  the  other 
half,  ranging  from  three-eighths  to  an  inch  or  more.  Now  this  is  a  serious 
error,  and  very  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  the  stereoscopic  trade. 
The  stereographs  I  find  to  be  the  most  accurately  cut  are  Wilson  s 
Scotch  and  England’s  Swiss  views,  and  the  worst  are  by  French  and 
German  photographers.  _ 

A  view  now  before  me  of  Antwerp  Cathedral,  with  Rubens’  statue  m 
the  foreground,  has,  when  viewed  in  the  stereoscope,  only  two  and  one- 
sixteenth  inches  of  subject,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  small  carte-de- 
visite,  yet  each  half  is  three  inches  wide.  In  contrast  to  this  another 
view,  each  half  being  three  inches  wide,  gives,  when  viewed  in  the 
stereoscope,  three  five-eighths  inches  of  subject,  requiring  great  strain 
on  the  eyes  to  see  it  stereoscopically.  The  error  in  the  view  of  Antwerp 
Cathedral  is  caused  in  having  seven-eighths  and  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  more  subject  included  on  the  right  half  when  mounted  than  in  the 
left  half;  and  had  that  additional  amount  of  subject  been  on  the  right 
of  the  left  half,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  combined  the  two 
halves  in  the  stereoscope,  because  it  would  have  made  the  centres  three 
and  fifteen-sixteenths  inches  apart. 

That  thei'e  should  be  some  uniformity  in  the  distance  occupied  from 
centre  to  centre  of  a  stereograph  is  a  fact  generally  conceded,  yet  a 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  what  that  distance  should  be.  Some  say 
two  and  a-half  inches,  others  two  and  three-quarters  to  three  inches. 

I  have  found  but  few  persons  who  could  not  with  the  Holmes’  stereo¬ 
scope  combine,  without  any  fatigue  to  the  eye,  the  stereograph  images 
when  the  centres  did  not  exceed  two  and  seven-eighths  inches  to  three 
inches.  That  is  the  distance  I  find  most  common  in  the  views  by  Wil¬ 
son  and  England.  When  negatives  are  cut  and  the  halves  transposed 
before  printing  the  centres  are  fixed,  and  the  distance  cannot  be 
changed  in  the  trimming.  But  if  the  two  halves  are  cut  out  from  an 
uncut  negative,  and  care  is  not  taken  to  include  the  same  amount  of 
subject  in  each  half,  then  both  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre  and 
amount  of  subject  included  can  be  changed. 

Let  us  take  a  stereoscopic  print  from  an  uncut  negative,  which  from 
centre  to  centre  is  three  and  three-eighths  inches.  You  fold  the  print 
in  the  centre,  and  if  you  wish  to  trim  with  a  glass,  first  trim  off  the  top 
and  bottom  edge ;  you  lay  a  glass  shape  on  it  three  inches  square,  with 
its  top  edge  even  with  the  top  of  the  print,  and  its  right  edge  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  from  the  right  edge  of  the  folded  print ;  trim  off 
right  and  left.  On  examination,  and  placing  the  halves  together  to  be 
viewed  stereoscopically,  you  will  find  that  the  centres  of  the  view  are 
three  inches  apart,  and  that  you  have  three  inches  of  subject  included 
in  the  view.  Now,  if  instead  of  placing  the  right  edge  of  the  glass 
shape  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  print,  you  place 
it  three-eighths  of  an  inch  and  trim  off  the  right  and  left  margin,  you 
will  find  you  have  left  out  a  poi’tion  of  the  picture  in  both  the  right  and 
left  half,  and  when  viewed  in  the  stereoscope  you  see  three  and  three- 
sixteenths  inches  of  subject,  and  from  centre  to  centre  is  that  distance 
apart.  Again :  had  the  glass  been  placed  close  to  the  folded  edge,  and 
the  prints  cut  out  part  of  the  left,  part  of  the  right  half  would  have  been 
left  out,  the  centres  would  have  been  brought  so  much  the  closer  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  amount  of  subject  included  two  and  thirteen-sixt«enths 
of  an  inch. 

To  obtain  an  approximation  to  uniformity  in  mounting  the  views  I 
publish,  I  first  arrange  my  lenses  on  the  front  of  my  camera,  so  that 
from  centre  to  centre  is  three  and  three-eighths  inches.  If  the  central 
division  of  the  camera  does  not  leave  a  narrow  perpendicular  line  of 
clear  glass  in  the  centre  of  the  negative,  I  make  one  by  laying  a  square 
on  the  negative,  after  varnishing,  and  clean  off,  with  a  chisel-pointed 
bradawl,  the  varnish  for  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  the  centre.  On  this 
line  on  the  print  the  mounter  lays  an  ivory  paper-folder,  folds  the  right 
over  the  left  half,  and  makes  a  mark  in  pencil  on  the  right  half,  to 
designate  that  it  is  to  form  the  left  half  when  mounted.  The  print  is 
then  put  in  one  of  Bergner’s  stereo,  cutters,  the  folded  edge  resting  against 
the  piece  of  metal  that  forms  the  space  to  receive  the  print,  and  which 
is  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  from  the  right  edge  of  the  cutter ;  the  lever 
handle  is  pressed  down,  which  forces  the  centre  up  and  cuts  out  both 
halves  at  once. 

There  is  a  piece  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
width,  which  answers  to  the  amount  the  lenses  are  separated  over  three 
inches.  I  find  this  the  most  reliable  plan  of  trimming  stereographs,  and 
recommend  it  as  much  superior  to  the  plan  of  trimming  with  glass  and 
knife.  I  formerly  used  a  punch  and  rawhide  block,  but  the  punch 
would  grow  dull,  and  the  rawhide  wanted  occasional  planing.  But  the 

*  A  diagram  showing  the  correct  mounting  of  a  pair  of  stereo,  pictures  accom¬ 
panied  this  article  in  our  contemporary  ;  but  we  have  slightly  altered  the  text,  and 
the  reproduction  of  the  diagram  is  unnecessary  to  the  clear  understanding  of  the 
writer’s  meaning.— Eds. 


above  plan  I  have  used  daily  for  nearly  two  years,  and  the  cutter  cuts 
as  well  now  as  when  first  tried.  Some  photographers  take  their  views 
with  the  lenses  four  inches  apart.  In  such  a  case,  the  distance  from 
side  guide  to  the  edge  of  the  cutter  would  have  to  be  half-an-inch. 
Both  halves  would  be  found  to  contain  to  a  fraction  the  same  amount 
of  subject.  The  size  of  my  cutter  is  three  inches  wride  by  three  and 
one-eighth  in  the  clear.  J.  Carbutt. 


URtlinp  of  Sanities. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  met  on  the  11th  instant,-— James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S. , 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 
Messrs.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  F.  Turton,  0.  G.  Rejlander,  and  Henry 
Cooper,  Jun. 

The  Chairman  said  that  according  to  announcement  Mr.  Highley 
was  to  have  been  present  and  read  a  paper  on  the  magic  lantern.  He 
regretted  to  state  that  owing  to  domestic  affliction  Mr.  Highley  could 
not  be  present,  but  he  hoped  to  be  at  their  next  meeting. 

The  Secretary  read  a  brief  communication  from  Mr.  Thomas  Kay 
which  had  accompanied  a  framed  picture  prepared  in  the  following 
manner:— The  picture  was  a  glass  transparency,  backed  with  paper. 

It  was  toned  by  means  of  a  solution  composed  of  a  drachm  of  bichloride 
of  platinum  in  twenty  ounces  of  water.  It  was  then  varnished  with 
the  following 

Gum  benzoin  .  2  ounces. 

,,  juniper  .  1  ounce. 

>,  thus  .  i  ,, 

Methylated  alcohol  .  .  1  pint. 

Digest  for  three  days,  and  filter  for  use.  This  varnish  gives  a  slightly 
yellow  tint  to  the  transparency ;  and  when  it  is  neatly  scraped  away  all 
round  the  margin,  and  then  backed  with  white  paper,  it  has  much 
the  appearance  of  an  engraving  on  India  paper.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Kay. 

Mr.  Dunmoreread  a  paper  On  Combined  Negatives,  and  two  specimens 
were  shown  in  illustration.  Some  observations  on  Mr.  Dunmore’s  paper 
will  be  found  in  another  page. 

The  President,  in  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr. 
Dunmore,  complimented  him  on  the  excellence  of  the  idea,  as  well  as  of 
the  negatives  exhibited. 

Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard  read  a  short  paper  descriptive  of  a  visit  he  had 
recently  paid  to  the  studio  of  M.  Reutlinger,  in  Paris.  [This  paper, 
together  with  Mr.  Dunmore’s,  will  appear  in  our  next.]  Mr.  Pritchard 
also  directed  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  some  small  medallion 
portraits  which  he  submitted  for  examination,  and  which  he  thought 
might  be  used  for  headings  to  note  paper  and  for  other  similar 
purposes. 

The  President  thanked  Mr.  Pritchard  for  his  communication. 

Mr.  Hooper  thought  that  the  great  success  of  M.  Reutlinger  was 
traceable  to  his  working  in  rather  a  small  studio  with  a  light  from  the 
north.  He  (M.  Reutlinger)  always  gave  very  long  exposures,  and  that 
tended  to  produce  softness. 

Mr.  Dallmeyek,  having  placed  on  the  table  three  lenses,  said  that 
he  had  frequently  to  answer  questions  respecting  rapidity  and  angle  of 
field  that  the  lens  covers.  Many  persons  compared  lenses  together 
which,  although  of  the  same  diameter,  were  otherwise  quite  dissimilar 
and  intended  for  different  purposes.  The  three  lenses  before  them  were 
of  the  same  diameter  (two  inches),  but  their  distinctive  features  were 
entirely  different.  One  of  them  embraced  an  angle  of  100°;  another 
an  angle  of  75° ;  while  the  third  included  50°  or  55°.  It  would  be  observed 
that,  although  of  the  same  diameter,  there  was  a  great  difference  in 
their  respective  lengths ;  that  which  was  the  shortest  embraced  the 
greatest  angle.  Rapidity  in  a  lens  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
diminution  of  field.  The  angular  apertures  of  these  lenses  were  respec¬ 
tively  tV,  i,  and  \ ;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  an  inch  of  aperture  for  so 
many  inches  of  focus,  and  the  relative  exposures  required  would  be  as 
one,  four,  and  eight  seconds. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Dallmeyer  for  his  practical  remarks.  In 
the  few  words  spoken  he  had  told  them  a  great  deal. 

On  the  wall  were  a  number  of  beautiful  pictures  of  Irish  scenery,  by 
Mr.  Payne  Jennings,  of  Belfast,  who  was  thanked  by  the  Chairman  for 
exhibiting  them. 

A  portrait  of  Mr.  Glaisher,  presented  to  the  members  by  Mr.  Mayall, 
was  announced  as  being  ready. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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Forthcoming  Exhibition  of  the  French  Photographic  Society. — 
M.  Marion’s  Process  for  the  Transfer  of  Carbon  Images  upon 
Collodion  Films. — M.  Despaquis’  Reclamation. — Dr.  Monck- 
hoven’s  Demonstrations  in  Enlarging. — “Old  Photo.”  and  Dr. 
Monckhoyen. — M.  St. -Clair  Deville’s  Experiments  with  Sili- 
cium  Combined  with  Aluminium  to  Increase  Brilliancy  in  the 
OxYHYDROGEN  FlAME. — DlSCOYERY  IN  CHEMISTRY  :  PRECIOUS  STONES 
Produced  from  Silicious  and  Aluminious  Ethers! 

Last  Friday  evening  was  held  the  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society.  There  was  a  larger  attendance  of  members  than  usual,  on 
account  of  the  interest  attached  to  the  demonstration  by  Dr.  Monck- 
hoven  of  his  enlarging  apparatus  and  actinic  light,  which  was  announced 
on  the  ordre  dujour  of  the  stance.  The  business  of  the  meeting  did  not 
commence  till  nearly  nine  o’clock,  and  then  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  was  occupied  in  getting  through  some  necessary  but,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  rather  wearisome  voting. 

As  I  informed  your  readers,  the  French  Photographic  Society  is 
going  to  organise  an  exhibition  this  year  in  the  Palais  de  1’ Industrie, 
and  is  to  award  medals  and  honourable  mentions  for  the  best  works 
exhibited.  The  question  of  how  to  nominate  the  jury  for  awarding 
these  prizes  has  been  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  and  they  came  to  this  seance  ready  to  propose  the  following 
plan,  which  was  approved  and  adopted  by  the  meeting : — That  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  jury  be  chosen  by  the  exhibitors  themselves,  who  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  name  anyone  they  like.  The  jury  shall  be  composed  of  eleven 
members,  and  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  reserve  the  right 
of  nominating  two  foreign  members  in  case  any  section  of  foreign  exhi¬ 
bitors  shall  not  be  sufficiently  represented  on  the  jury  chosen.  The  jury 
is  to  be  chosen  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Society’s  rooms,  9,  Rue 
Cadet,  Paris,  on  the  20th  May  next,  at  eight  o’clock.  Foreign  exhibi¬ 
tors  should  send  in  the  names  of  those  persons  they  select  as  members 
of  the  jury  before  that  date,  but  letters  are  received  up  till  nine  p.m. 
on  the  20th. 

I  should  warn  any  intending  British  exhibitor  not  to  run  his  voting 
so  close  as  to  post  his  letter  on  the  19th ;  for,  in  case  of  the  mail  being 
late,  the  letters  will  not  be  delivered  till  the  morning  of  the  21st — the 
time,  also,  when  all  letters  posted  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  on  the  19th 
are  received. 

A  simple  majority  in  the  number  will  be  sufficient  to  elect  a  member 
of  the  jury.  All  members  of  the  jury  are  hors  de  concours,  or  are  not 
entitled  to  receive  prizes.  I  think  that  this  plan  is  quite  fair,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  it  will  work ;  if  the  exhibitors  do  not  trouble 
themselves  to  vote  for  their  jury,  some  one  else  must  do  it  for  them. 

One  regulation  of  the  exhibition  is  to  be  noted  also.  It  is  that  no  ex¬ 
hibitor  shall  send  more  than  one-third  of  his  pictures  composed  of  those 
which  have  already  figured  at  the  previous  exhibitions  of  the  French 
Photographic  Society.  He  must  send  at  least  two-thirds  of  new 
pictures.  Of  course  this  regulation  does  not  affect  any  intending 
British  exhibitors  who  have  not  yet  sent  their  productions  to  the  French 
Exhibitions,  but  who  may  have  exhibited  in  London  or  elsewhere. 

The  jury  for  the  admission  of  pictures  was  voted  for,  and  is  composed 
of  the  following  gentlemen : — MM.  the  Count  Aguado,  Bertsch,  Count 
dc  Cardaillac,  Civiale,  Cousin,  Fender,  Franck  de  Villecliolles,  Paul 
Caillard,  De  Gayffier,  Hulot,  Jcanrenaud,  Ravoisson  (of  the  Institute), 
Robert  (of  Sevres),  Baron  Schwarz,  Soulier,  and  the  President  and  Vice- 
Presidents,  &c. ,  of  the  Society,  viz.,  MM.  Regnault,  Balard,  Peligot, 
Davanne,  and  Bayard. 

The  committee  for  awarding  recompenses  for  the  best  photographic 
u:ork  (not  pictures)  of  1S6S  reported  that  they  recommended  the 
rccompences  should  not  be  awarded  for  that  year,  but  that  the  can¬ 
didates  should  be  added  to  those  for  1869,  and  that  the  coinmitee  for 
1870  should  report  on  the  joint  works.  This  was  adopted  and  the  jury 
balloted  for. 

After  this  “  dry,”  or,  as  the  President  termed  it,  “  pas  brilliant, ”  but 
useful,  business  was  got  through,  Dr.  Monckhoven  began  his  interesting 
demonstration. 

1  should,  however,  say  that  the  indefatigable  M.  Marion  sent  a 
communication  upon,  and  specimens  to  illustrate,  a  process  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  carbon  images  upon  collodion  films,  and  which  arc  to  serve  for 
printing  from  either  surface. 


M.  Despaquis  rose  and  said  all  that  M.  Marion  claimed  had  been  douo 
by  himself  upon  his  “  collodion- cuir,"  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  did  not 
see  any  novelty  in  M.  Marion’s  idea. 

The  remarks  of  M.  Despaquis  will  be  duly  recorded  in  the  Bulletin. 
As  for  claims  of  “priority,”  M.  Davanne  thought  few  could  be  sus¬ 
tained,  as  almost  everything  could  be  traced  back  to  Fargier  and  other 
of  the  ancients  in  the  carbon  processes. 

Well,  Dr.  Monckhoven  lighted  up,  and  we  were  all  delighted  at  the 
change  of  subjects.  The  substance  of  the  Doctor’s  communication  is 
already  known  to  your  readers,  so  I  will  coniine  myself  to  a  few  points 
in  it  which  struck  me,  and  which,  I  think,  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  English  commentators  upon  this  subject. 

“An  Old  Photo.”  grumbles,  on  the  28th  December,  1869,  at  page  633 
of  your  Journal,  that  Dr.  Monckhoven  described  nothing  new  when  he 
took  the  trouble  of  showing  his  apparatus  to  a  London  audience.  Sup¬ 
posing  he  did  not  show  anything  new,  it  strikes  a  stranger  as  rather 
ungenerous  to  growl  so  at  a  foreigner  who  has  evidently  given  a  subject 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  tells  an  English  audience  what  he  knows 
about  it.  If  there  be  nothing  new  in  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  arrangements, 
well,  at  any  rate,  be  courteous  to  him  as  a  foreigner  ;  that  is  some  of  the 
experience  one  gains  by  living  in  Paris. 

“Old  Photo.”  will  not  get  any  credit  for  originality  in  saying  that 
the  enlarging  apparatus  is  a  magic  lantern  with  a  wooden  instead  of  a 
tin  body ;  but  he  may  claim  originality  in  saying  that  Dr.  Monck¬ 
hoven’s  enlarging  apparatus  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  for  he  (“Old  Photo.”)  does  not 
seem  to  know  that  the  lenses  of  “ merely  a  magic  lantern”  are  com¬ 
posed  of  crown  glass  more  or  less  green,  whereas  the  lenses  of  Dr. 
Monckhoven’s  “magic  lantern”  ai’e  made  of  light  Jlint  glass,  without 
colour. 

Perhaps  “Old  Photo”  knows  that  crown  glass  stops  nearly  all  the 
actinic  rays  passing  through  it  at  a  low  temperature,  and  hence  Avould 
not  be  chosen  as  a  substance  for  the  lenses  of  an  enlarging  apparatus 
where  the  object  aimed  at  is  to  utilise  as  much  as  possible  the  actinism 
of  the  rays  emitted  by  the  source  of  artificial  light. 

Of  course,  in  “merely  a  magic  lantern”  crown  glass  lenses  work 
well  enough,  although  it  is  found  that  white  flint  glass  intercepts  the 
heat  rays  to  a  great  extent,  as  may  be  proved  by  placing  one  of  those 
white  glass  screens,  so  often  seen  in  drawing-rooms,  before  the  fire, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  the  heat  of  the  fire  docs  not  penetrate  it, 
although  comparatively  a  thin  sheet  of  glass.  Hence  I  think  that  the 
lenses  of  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  magic  lantern,  without  any  beating  about  the 
bush  or  special  pleading,  are  an  improvement  upon  those  of  merely  a 
magic  lantern,  and  that  this  improvement  or  novelty  is  not  known  to 
even  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

I  wonder,  too,  if  all  of  us  (readers)  knew  that  lenses  could  be  made 
from  Jlint  glass  of  a  shorter  focus  than  from  crown,  because  the  index  of 
refraction  of  the  former  is  greater. 

“What  remains  ?  Magnesium  versus  calcium,  or  magnesia  instead  of 
lime!”  Yes  but  Carlevaris  and  Tessie  du  Mothay  have  told  us  all 
about  that  before.  Not  quite.  The  objects  of  Carlevaris  and  Tessie  du 
Mothay  are  not  identical.  Carlevaris  wanted  to  produce  an  actinic  light, 
Tessie  du  Mothay  a  luminous  and  constant  light,  irrespective  of  actinism. 
Dr.  Monckhoven’s  aim  is  the  same  as  that  of  Carlevaris,  but  he  has 
succeeded  better,  and  deserves  all  honour  for  the  experiments  he  has 
published  upon  the  subject  of  sources  of  actinic  artificial  light. 

Therefore  it  is  not  merely  magnesium  versus  calcium.  Tessie  du 
Mothay  has  not  instructed  us  specially  respecting  the  actinic  power  of 
a  magnesium  light ;  neither  has  he  given  us  the  details  for  preparing  the 
“cylinders,”  nor  the  data  for  experiments  to  facilitate  the  making  of 
even  better  “cylinders,”  like  Dr.  Monckhoven.  Hence,  being  “alive  to 
the  importance  and  the  justice  of  giving  to  every  man  his  due,”  I  would 
claim  for  Dr.  Monckhoven  the  credit  for  what  he  has  done,  which  is  not 
the  mere  substitution  of  magnesia  for  lime. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Monckhoven,  in  his  lantern,  has  been  to  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  actinic  power  he  can  from  a  practicable  artificial 
light,  and  to  utilise  as  much  as  possible  all  this  actinism,  so  as  to  have  a 
means  of  producing  enlargements  rapidly  by  means  of  artificial  light. 
There  may  be  nothing  new  in  all  this :  it  remains  to  be  seen,  if  not 
already  proved. 

I  note  that  Messrs.  Harvey,  Reynolds,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  are  taking 
up  this  question  of  magnesia  cylinders  in  a  business  way,  and  I  ask 
what  need  was  there  for  this  if  the  readers  of  the  Journal  already  kncAv 
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all  about  the  matter.  Let  me  suggest  to  this  firm  the  trial  of  aluminium 
with  silicium.  A  pure  carbonate  of  alumina  is  difficult  to  prepare,  but 
pure  alumina,  free  from  all  traces  of  iron,  is  readily  obtained. 

The  reason  for  my  suggestion  is  that,  according  to  M.  H.  Sainte- 
Claire  Deville,  the  metal  aluminium  burns  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame 
with  a  very  remarkable  brilliance  if  it  contain  a  little  silicium,  as  the 
following  experiments  of  the  savant  will  show  : — Place  a  little  pulverised 
glass  on  a  blowpipe  wire,  and  in  the  middle  a  globule  of  aluminium, 
which  is  to  be  heated  directly  by  the  mixed  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  or 
it  will  oxidise.  If  the  glass  be  melted  all  round  the  globule,  it  will  be 
found  that  when  the  aluminium  becomes  charged  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  silicium,  the  silicureted  aluminium  begins  to  burn  with  a 
very  remarkable  brilliancy. 

Dr.  Monckhoven  has  directed  commercial  attention  to  the  subject  of 
his  communication,  and  this  is  better  than  doing  nothing,  and  suggest¬ 
ing  nothing,  better.  Dr.  Monckhoven  produced,  with  the  aid  of  M. 
Franck  de  Villecholes,  a  large  enlargement  on  a  collodion  plate  in  ten 
seconds,  and  it  was  overdone.  He  produced  an  enlargement  also  on  a 
whole  size  sheet  of  paper  in  three  minutes.  Perhaps  the  readers  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  who  are  not  accustomed  to  making 
enlargements  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  usual  time  given  with  the 
apparatus  mostly  in  use,  and  I  would  ask  “Old  Photo”  to  kindly 
inform  us. 

I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  before 
the  demonstration  was  finished,  or  any  remarks  were  made  upon  it. 

I  may  as  well  finish  this  letter  with  a  piece  of  “news”  which  is 
going  the  round  of  the  scientific  journals,  and  which  has  something  to 
do  with  silica  and  alumina. 

It  is  stated  that  Herr  Theophile-Ladislas  Zchweskofski,  “  one  of  the 
best  pupils  of  Baron  Liebig,”  has  just  made  a  prodigious  discovery  in 
chemistry.  Pie  has  made  silicious  and  aluminious  ethers.  But  the 
marvel  of  the  matter  is  this — you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pour  a 
certain  quantity  of  these  ethers  into  “a  champagne  glass”  in  order  to 
produce  the  most  magnificent  precious  stones !  Combined  with  chemi- 
eally-pure  oxide  of  iron,  the  aluminious  ether  produces  rubies  on  the 
spot  in  the  glass  ;  with  sulphate  of  copper,  sapphires ;  salts  of  manga¬ 
nese,  amethysts ;  nickel,  emeralds ;  chrome,  the  topaz.  The  ethers 
evaporate  with  a  penetrating  odour  declared  by  some  to  be  rather 
agreeable,  and  leaves  the  precious  stones  ready  made. 

Here  is  “something  new,”  anyhow  ;  and  it  will  be  a  pity  if  it  is  not 
true.  Champagne  glasses  are  rather  delusive  media  to  view  these 
matters  in.  Would  the  precious  stones  be  equally  well  made  and  as  bril¬ 
liant  in  a  teacup,  I  wonder?  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Paris,  January  10,  1870. 


EMIGRATION  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  “Enquirer,”  in  your  Journal  of  the  29th 
October,  I  would  say  that  most  photographers  succeed  in  this  country  if 
their  work  is  creditable ,  and  there  are  in  general  frequent  business  open¬ 
ings.  Photographic  chemicals  can  be  got  here  as  readily  as  in  England, 
as  there  are  many  large  “stock  houses ’’—two  in  Montreal,  two  in 
‘Toronto,  one  in  Woodstock,  and  one  in  London  that  I  remember  just 
now.  Photographs  can  be  taken  all  the  year  round  under  glass,  but 
(except  on  occasional  fine  days)  not  otherwise. 

Allow  me  to  add  that  I  will  certainly  be  most  happy  to  receive  a  call 
from  Mr.  Ross  (now  of  Hamilton,  Ontario),  if  he  comes  up  here,  and 
will,  for  your  sake,  give  him  a  friendly  welcome. — I  am,  yours,  &e., 

Woodstock,  Ontario,  Canada,  Nov.  17,  1869.  Robert  Stark. 

- — 

COPYRIGHT  IN  FOREIGN  PICTURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Is  there  any  copyright  in  this  country  in  photographs 
taken  on  the  continent  ?  That  is,  am  I  legally  justified  in  making 
copies,  for  sale  in  this  country,  of  photographs  executed  abroad? — I  am, 
yours,  &c. ,  Camera. 

January  12,  1870. 

[There  is  no  law  to  prevent  this  being  done  if  the  continental 
photographs  have  not  been  registered  in  this  country.  The  morality 
of  such  an  act  is  quite  a  different  matter. — Eds.] 


A  New  Mountant. — Take  half-an-ounce  best  white  glue,  one  ounce 
stai’ch,  half-an-ounce  acetic  acid,  half-an-ounce  alcohol.  Soak  the  glue 
over  night  in  cold  water  ;  then  mix  the  starch  in  a  little  warm  water,  and 
add  the  acid  and  alcohol.  Add  these  to  the  glue,  put  in  water  to  make 
one  pint,  and  boil  gently  twenty  minutes.  Always  use  it  a  little  warm. 
It  will  not  curl  the  cards  as  much  as  starch  paste,  and  will  not  injure 
the  glass  of  the  albumen. — Phil.  Phot. 

Retouching  Negatives. — Mr.  M.  M.  Griswold,  writing  to  our  Phila¬ 
delphia  contemporary,  says : — “For  retouching  negatives  I  have  used  only 
lead  pencil,  giving  the  negative  a  touch  by  brushing  it  with  emery 
powder  and  sal.  soda  ground  together  very  fine.  Borax,  or  any  dry 
alkali,  I  presume,  would  answer  as  well.  The  alkali  has  a  slightly 
solvent  effect  on  the  varnish,  which,  with  the  grinding  quality  of  the 
emery,  gives  the  best  biting  surface  of  anything  I  have  tried.” 

Useful  Hints. — I  use  fine  bees’-wax  to  protect  my  plate-holders 
from  the  action  of  the  silver  solution.  Warm  the  holder  and  wax,  and 
rub  the  latter  in  with  a  piece  of  wash-leather.  Thus  protected  the 
solution  will  roll  off  the  holder  in  drops.  For  mounting  prints  I  use 
equal  parts  of  bonnet  glue  and  gum  arabic  dissolved  in  hot  water 
enough  to  make  it  as  thick  as  ordinary  mucilage.  Strain  through  mus¬ 
lin.  When  cool  it  will  be  about  right  to  use  in  warm  weather.  In  cold 
weather  it  will  need  to  be  slightly  warmed.  A  few  drops  of  alcohol 
will  keep  it  from  changing.  It  dries  quickly,  and  leaves  the  cards  flat 
and  elastic.  I  also  use  bees’-wax  for  coating  my  India-rubber  bath.  I 
use  a  swTab  to  rub  over  the  wax  warm.  Asphaltum  varnish  can  also  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  I  have  been  experimenting  with  a  diaphragm, 
with  a  cresce»£-shaped  opening,  by  which  I  shade  the  sky  and  the  centre 
of  the  picture.  Would  like  to  hear  of  other  parties  trying  it,  and  how 
they  like  it.— A.  F.  Clough,  in  Phil.  Phot. 

Prints  from  Two  Negatives. — The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  specification  of  a  patent  obtained  by  Mr.  Egbert  Guy  Fowx,  of 
Baltimore: — The  object  of  my  invention  relates  to  the  production,  by 
the  use  of  two  or  more  negatives,  of  a  sharp,  soft,  and  natural  photo¬ 
graphic  print,  in  lights  and  shadows,  with  all  the  sharpness  obtained 
by  the  original  process  of  printing,  with  or  from  a  single  negative.  To 
enable  others  skilled  in  the  art  to  make  and  use  my  invention,  I  will 
proceed  to  describe  its  construction  and  operation.  I  produce  Hvo  or 
more  facsimile  negatives  of  the  same  object,  which  negatives  are  placed 
in  contact  with  each  other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  lights  and 
shades  of  each  negative  directly  opposite.  They  are  then  exposed,  wfith 
the  prepared  paper  for  printing  in  contact  with  the  negative,  to  the  sun’s 
rays,  and  printed  in  the  usual  manner,  which  process  is  also  applicable 
to  solar  prints.  By  this  process  a  photographic  print  is  produced  which 
is  superior  to  any  other  production,  and  is  applicable  to  photography  in 
all  its  branches.  The  lights  and  shadows  are  so  softly  toned  and  blended 
by  this  process,  that  they  produce  the  most  pleasing,  natural,  and  lifelike 
effects.  Having  thus  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is— the  combination  of  two  or  more  negatives, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  photographic  prints,  &c. 

Photography  in  Court.  — On  Tuesday  last,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
Liverpool,  before  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  M.  James,  Mr.  Kaye,  Q.C., 
applied  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  in  the  case  of  “Vandyke  v.  Brown.” 
He  stated  that  the  injunction  was  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  ex¬ 
cluding  the  plaintiff  from  seeing  the  books  of  the  firm,  he  alleging  that 
he  was  a  partner  of  the  defendant.  It  appeared  that  in  April,  1866, 
the  defendant  was  in  business  at  34,  Castle-street,  Liverpool,  as  a  photo¬ 
graphic  artist ;  that  the  plaintiff  wnrked  with  him,  and  that  subsequently, 
in  November,  defendant  wrote  to  plaintiff  suggesting  that  it  Avould  be 
desirable  that  they  should  enter  into  partnership.  The  plaintiff  con¬ 
sented  to  his  wishes,  and  a  deed  of  arrangement  was  drawn  up  between 
them.  Richard  Brown,  the  defendant,  had  another  business ;  it  was 
agreed  that  the  plaintiff  should  not  infringe  this  concern,  and  that  the 
defendant  should  not  interfere  with  the  other.  They  took  the  premises, 
it  was  alleged,  by  mutual  consent,  in  Castle-street,  for  a  lease  of  eleven 
years,  and  at  a  rent  of  £150,  and  they  worked  there  together  until  the 
year  1869 — that  was,  last  year.  The  parties  worked  together  until  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  when  the  plaintiff  entered  into  some  other  works. 
The  defendant  then  asserted  that  there  was  no  partnership,  and  since 
then  had  prevented  the  plaintiff  seeing  the  books,  had  furnished  no 
balance  sheet,  had  put  watchmen  on  the  premises,  had  dismissed  the 
brother  of  the  plaintiff  who  had  worked,  and  had  put  a  plate  on  the 
door  with  the  inscription  “Brown,  photographic  artist — late  Vandyke 
and  Brown.”  There  had  also  been  no  division  of  any  profits. — The 
Vice-Chancellor  asked  who  appeared  for  the  defendant. — Mr.  Charles 
Hall  said  that  he  did,  and  he  was  prepared  to  show  that  there  was  no 
pretence  for  saying  that  there  was  a  partnership  at  all. — Mr.  Kaye  said 
that  what  he  wanted  to  prevent  was  them  having  the  moneys  which 
they  claimed  to  be  theirs  during  the  time  of  the  partnership. — Mr. 
Charles  Hall  said  that  would  be  stopping  the  business. — Mr.  Kaye  said 
that  he  had  not  finished  yet.  There  was  a  most  excellent  letter  from 
the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff,  stating  that  they  had  every  reason  to  re¬ 
joice  at  the  success  which  they  had  obtained  during  the  time  that  they 
had  carried  on  business,  and  that  in  a  remarkably  short  period  they  had 
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realised,  as  much  as  £50.  On  these  grounds  he  contended  that  there  was 
every  proof  of  the  partnership,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  ask  for  an 
order  to  restrain  the  defendant. -Mr.  Charles  Hall  said  he  contended 
that  the  status  in  quo  of  the  plaintiff  was  quite  altered  from  what  it  was 
when  the  plaintiff  was  there.  He  trusted  that  his  honour  would  not 
make  any  interim  order,  but  would  allow  it  to  stand  over  till  Thursday 
week.— The  motion  stands  over  till  Thursday  next,  to  be  ground  of 
future  application. 

Varied  Tones,  and  How  to  Get  Them.— Having  had  a  number  of 
inquiries  in  relation  to  the  different  tones  produced  by  the  several 
chlorides  I  send  the  following,  hoping  it  may  be  found  very  valuable  to 
workers  on  plain  paper,  also  to  those  albumenisers  who  are  not  posted. 
And  here  allow  me  to  remark  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  those  who  albumenise  paper  for  the  trade  if  they  would  stamp,  or  in 
some  manner  state,  how  their  paper  is  salted.  By  so  doing  it  would  do 
away  with  the  great  number  of  complicated  toning  baths,  which  the 
toner  now  has  to  get  up  for  producing  the  particular  tones  wished. 
The  following  list  of  the  salts  which  will  give  the  best  effects  (selected 
from  a  large  number  of  combinations)  will  show  the  variety  of  tones 
produced.  Prof.  Hunt  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  first  making  these 
experiments: — Muriate  of  ammonia,  red  changing  to  black;  chloride  of 
sodium,  red  changing  to  black;  muriate  of  strontia,  a  fine  brown; 
muriate  of  baryta,  a  rich  brown  inclining  to  purple ;  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  very  red;  solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  brick  red;  iodide  of 
potassium,  yellowish  brown;  chlorate  of  potash,  variable,  sometimes 
yellowish,’  and  often  a  steel  blue ;  phosphate  of  soda,  mouse  colour ; 
tartrate  of  soda,  dark  brown;  urate  of  soda,  yellowish  brown ;  muriate  of 
iron,  deep  brown  which  blackens ;  bromide  of  sodium,  red  brown  of  a 
rich’tint.  The  muriate  of  ammonia  is  the  most  sensitive,  and  bromide 
of  sodium  the  least.— J.  H.  Hallenbeck,  in  Phil.  Phot . 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A  four-wheel  velocipede  will  be  exchanged  for  a  half-plate  triple  achromatic 
lens,  or  a  doublet  and  camera,  or  cabinet  or  card  lens.  —  Address, 
Geo.  Ward,  photo.,  Ringwood. 

I  have  a  first-class  Spanish  mahogany  camera  with  rising  front,  two  dark 
slides  for  plates  11  X  9»  and  a  wide-angle  view  lens  for  plates  10  X  8,  W’hich 
will  be  exchanged  for  any  of  the  following  rapid  carte  lenses Dallmeyer’s 
In  long ;  Ross’s  No.  2,  4f  in.  focus;  Voitlander’s  2J  in.,  6|  in.  focus ;  Burr’s 
31  in.,  0  in.  focus  ;  Darlot’s  31  in. ;  or  Spuire’s  2|  in.,  4  \  in.  focus.  Speci¬ 
mens  required  and  sent. — Address,  H.  Buttrum,  Thornborough,  near 
Buckingham. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


C.  A.  Berkeley.— For  woodland  scanery,  the  tone  of  the  transparencies  is 
excellent ;  but  for  general  pictorial  effect  a  neutral  tone  would  be  prefer¬ 
able.  Unfortunately  the  pictures  were  both  quite  smashed  when  wc  received 
them  ;  we  are,  nevertheless,  obliged. 

A.  B.  C. — 1.  If  your  formula  be  novel  and  good,  we  shall  publish  it  with  much 
pleasure.  Of  this  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  when  you  send  it. — 2.  The 
building  faces  the  east,  hence,  to  obtain  such  a  view  of  it  as  you  wish,  you 
must  be  there  early  in  the  morning. 

Geo.  F.  Brown. — There  is  far  too  much  top  light.  Reduce  it  until  you 
destroy  the  heavy  shadow  which  at  present  injures  the  eyes  of  your  sitters. 
A  much  longer  exposure  will  then  be  required,  but  what  of  that  ?  Your 
pictures  will  be  greatly  improved. 

Geo.  Rowland. — Certainly  ;  why  adopt  a  single  lens  camera  for  stereoscopic 
pictures  when  you  can  obtain  binocular  ones  ?  You  will  find  a  pair  of  six- 
inch  lenses  very  useful  for  your  purpose ;  but  it  will  be  better  to  have  an 
extra  pair  of  a  much  shorter  focus. 

J.  M. — If  you  remove  the  lens  from  your  mount  and  supply  its  place  with  one 
of  only  half  the  focal  length,  the  present  stop  will  be  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  lens.  There  is  no  precise  rule  that  can  be  applied  to  such  a  case,  but 
one  or  two  trials  will  enable  you  to  determine  the  best  position. 

J.  B. — We  cannot  suggest  any  alteration  on  your  plans,  which,  if  carried  out, 
should  ensure  you  good  lighting.  You  have  a  great  advantage  in  being  able 
to  work  from  either  end.  If  you  wish  the  plan  returned  send  an  addressed 
envelope.  After  the  studio  has  been  completed,  let  us  know  how  you  find  it 
answer. 

Rudolph. — The  specimen  No.  4  is  dirty  at  the  corner  in  consequence  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  having  drained  down  during  exposure,  and,  from  contact 
with  the  slide,  has  got  reduced.  Interpose  a  small  bit  of  blotting-paper  be¬ 
tween  the  plate  and  the  corners  of  the  slide,  and  your  negatives  will  then  be 
quite  clean.  The  others  are  pretty  good. 

A  Student. — There  is  a  small  shilling  treatise  on  optics,  published  by 
Chambers,  which  you  will  do  well  to  study.  Although  we  have  not  got  it 
at  hand  to  refer  to,  we  believe  that  several  pages  of  it  are  devoted  to 
reflection  from  mirrors.  You  will  receive  much  information  upon  polarisa¬ 
tion  from  Brewster’s  work  on  optics.  The  sulphide  of  carbon  will  prove  to 
have  a  sufficient  degree  of  dispersion  to  do  all  you  require. 

Islingtonian. — 1.  You  have  over-iodised  the  collodion.  Add  a  little  plain 
collodiou  to  it  and  it  will  probably  work  quite  well. — 2.  We  have  not  heard 
of  any  steps  having  been  taken  to  form  another  photographic  society  in  the 
north  of  London.  The  two  societies  now  in  existence  seem  to  be  quite 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  London  photographers. — 3.  If  you  merely  wish  a 
condenser  for  projecting  forward  as  much  of  the  light  as  possible,  a  small 
one  will  embrace  quite  as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  angle  of  illumination  than 
one  of  much  larger  size.  The  focus  of  each  is  assumed  to  be  as  short  as 
possible. 


A  Trip  to  Berlin.— We  observe  that  a  party  of  gentlemen  desirous  of 
acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Liclitdruck  process  of  mechanical 
photographic  printing  is  being  formed  by  Mr.  Jessen,  of  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  the  agent  in  England.  It  is  intended,  we  believe,  that  the 
trip  to  Berlin  shall  take  place  about  the  25th  of  the  present  month. 
Other  gentlemen  desirous  of  joining  the  party  should  communicate  im¬ 
mediately  with  Mr.  Jessen.  See  advertisement  in  page  iii.  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  sheet 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Each  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 

defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 

Thomas  H.  Douglas,  Edinburgh.— Portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

T.  M’Kay  &  Co.,  Armagh.—  Group  of  Amateur  Performers  taken  at  Sir  Jas. 
Strong's.  _ 
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valuable  work  is  now  ready.  For  particulars  see  advertising  sheet, 
page  ii. ,  in  present  number. 

Mary. — The  prints  are  very  much  over-toned. 

Peter  Lothian. — Received.  Thanks  for  pointing  out  the  error. 

J.  F.  Knarston,  Jun. — Received.  In  our  next. 

A.  Munro  (Bristol). — Tho  address  given  in  the  advertisement  was  correct  as 
sent  to  us.  Apply  by  letter. 

T.  G.  C. — Your  note  has  amused  us  very  much,  but  it  would  never  do  to  pub¬ 
lish  it.  We  are  quite  well  aware  of  all  that  is  transpiring  behind  the  scenes. 

Thracian. — You  will  find  the  photolithographing  of  music  an  easy  task,  and 
it  will  be  ns  good  as  any  other  kind  of  practice  for  you  to  get  your  hand  into 
this  useful  and  interesting  department  of  our  art-science. 

Amateur. — Tho  photographer  you  name  may  be  all  that  you  describe  him  to 
bo,  still  we  have  never  heard  of  him,  and  some  friends  to  whom  we  have  put 
your  question  aro  no  better  informed  concerning  him  than  we  are. 

An  Intending  Purchaser.— For  a  portable  camera  consult  our  advertising 
columns.  A  quarter  size  will  be  quite  large  enough,  but  you  must  employ 
structureless  collodion,  select  a  lens  of  the  greatest  excellence,  work  with  a 
very  small  stop,  and  use  a  rigid  stand.  By  paying  attention  to  these  precau¬ 
tions,  and  taking  care  not  to  intensify  your  negatives,  you  will  take  pictures 
that  may  bo  enlarged  to  a  greater  size,  without  much  loss,  than  that  which 
you  seom  to  consider  the  limit. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Tuesday,  January  4. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination  and  Discharge. 

J.  Clements,  photographer,  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool. — Jan.  19. 

Friday,  Jan.  7. 

Declaration  op  Dividend. 

J.  Symonds,  photographer,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight  — First  dividend  of  3s.  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  12th  inst.,  and  three  subsequent  Wednesdays,  at  Mr.  Paget’s,  Basinghall-street. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  January  Ylth,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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CHLORAL  HYDRATE. 

We  have  the  pleasure  this  week  of  introducing  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  a  substance  which  will  probably  be  not  only  a  novelty  to 
most,  but  we  hope,  also,  an  object  of  interest  to  many.  The  new 
body  we  refer  to  is  called  “chloral  hydrate,”  and  the  results  we 
have  obtained  from  its  use  in  photography  lead  us  to  hope  that  we 
may  find  in  it  a  useful  auxiliary.  We  shall  first  state  what  chloral 
hydrate  is,  how  it  is  prepared,  and  what  are  its  uses. 

Chloral  hydrate  is  a  derivative  of  common  alcohol,  in  which  much 
of  the  hydrogen  of  the  latter  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  and  the  new 
substance  so  formed  is  united  with  the  elements  of  water.  Chloral 
is  the  body  directly  obtained  from  the  alcohol,  and  this,  united  with 
the  constituents  of  water,  constitutes  chloral  hydrate.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  enter  here  into  details  of  the  preparation  of  this  new  body, 
as  it  can  be  now  purchased  in  any  large  town.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
it  is  most  directly  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  absolute 
alcohol ;  the  treatment  of  the  alcohol  with  chlorine  requires  to  be 
continued  for  a  very  long  time,  and  several  precautions  need  to  be 
taken,  in  order  to  prepare  a  pure  product.  Chloral  hydrate  can  now 
be  purchased  nearly  pure,  or  at  least  sufficiently  so  for  our  purpose. 
In  appearance  it  is  a  white,  somewhat  greasy,  crystalline  solid, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  water.  The  substance  itself  has  a 
peculiar  odour,  not  unlike  that  6f  a  fresh  melon. 

So  far  for  the  substance  itself.  Now  for  its  uses.  The  chloral  hy¬ 
drate  was  discovered  by  Liebig,  and  has  long  been  regarded  as  an 
object  of  interest  only  to  the  scientific  chemist;  but  lately  it  has  been 
found  to  possess  anaesthetic  properties  quite  as  great  as  those  of 
chloroform.  We  believe  the  investigation  of  its  anaesthetic  proper¬ 
ties  has  lain  chiefly  in  the  able  hands  of  M.  Liebrich  and  of  Dr. 
Richardson,  of  London.  A  very  moderate  dose  of  this  chloral 
hydrate  when  taken  dissolved  in  water  is  stated  to  produce  exactly 
the  same  effects  as  if  chloroform  were  administered  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  at  the  same  time  the  action  of  the  new  substance  is  not 
attended  with  the  unpleasant  after  effects  of  chloroform. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  this  curious  action  of  the  chloral  hydrate 
appears  to  be  due  to  its  power  of  splitting  up,  as  it  were,  into  chloro¬ 
form  and  formic  acid,  especially  under  the  influence  of  an  alkali. 
The  blood  of  animals  is  known  to  be  an  alkaline  fluid,  and  when  the 
chloral  hydrate  is  absorbed  into  the  general  circulation  of  man  or  other 
animal  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  decomposition  above 
referred  to  takes  place,  chloroform  is  liberated,  and  its  peculiar 
paralysing  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  becomes  quickly  evident. 

This  decomposition  of  the  chloral  hydrate  into  chloroform  and 
formic  acid  can  take  place  not  only  in  the  blood  of  an  animal,  but 
in  the  test  tube  of  the  chemist,  and  in  the  sensitive  film  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  In  order  to  show  that  chloral  hydrate  undergoes  this  re¬ 
markable  change,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  a  little  of  the  white 
substance  in  water,  and  to  add  to  the  liquid  some  caustic  potash 
solution.  Immediately  heavy  drops  of  chloroform  separate ;  the  liquid 
above  the  chloroform  is  found  to  contain  an  alkaline  formate,  which 
latter,  as  our  readers  well  know,  is  a  powerful  reducer  of  silver,  and 
it  will  be  recollected  by  many  that  formic  acid  was  long  and  success¬ 
fully  employed  in  the  wet-plate  developer  in  the  studio  of  the 
late  M.  Claudet, 

The  solution  of  chloral  hydrate  gives  no  precipitate  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  but  on  allowing  the  solution  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for 


some  time  silver  is  slowly  deposited.  When  the  solution  of  chlora 
hydrate  is  added  to  ammonio -nitrate  of  silver,  however,  reduction 
takes  place  very  quickly. 

Before  passing  on  to  our  experiments  with  chloral  hydrate  we  may 
give  the  reaction  above  alluded  to  in  chemical  symbols,  as  some  of 
our  readers  may  prefer  to  have  the  change  expressed  in  that  shape 
C4HC13  02,H0  -f  KO,HO  =  C2HC13  +  K0,C2H03  +HO 

Chloral  Hydrate.  Caustic  Potash.  Chloroform.  Formate  of  Potash. 

As  already  shown,  the  most  favourable  circumstances  under 
which  we  could  employ  the  chloral  hydrate  in  photography  would  be 
when  we  have  an  alkaline  condition  of  the  various  solutions  which 
we  have  to  use  in  preparing  and  in  developing  the  plates ;  but  in 
realising  these  conditions  some  difficulties  have  been  met  with 
which  we  hope  will  be  soon  overcome.  We  will,  therefore,  content 
ourselves  at  present  with  the  statement  of  some  results  obtained  in 
the  ordinary  wet  process  with  a  bromo-iodised  collodion. 

A  tolerably  new  and  slightly-coloured  sample  of  collodion  was 
taken,  and  to  each  ounce  of  it  five  grains  of  the  chloral  hydrate 
was  added.  The  solution  was  quickly  effected  on  agitating  the 
bottle  for  a  few  minutes.  This  collodion  was  found  to  work  just  as 
usual,  so  far  as  coating  the  plate  was  concerned ;  and  on  immersion 
of  a  plate  coated  with  it  in  a  nearly  neutral  nitrate  bath  a  good, 
creamy  film  was  obtained. 

A  number  of  plates  prepared  with  this  collodion  were  now  sensi¬ 
tised  and  exposed,  the  development  being  effected  by  means  of  the 
protosulpliate  of  iron,  containing  a  little  persulphate,  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  dose  of  acetic  acid.  Each  plate  was  contrasted  with  one 
taken  at  the  same  time,  but  with  wThich  the  plain  collodion  had  been 
used.  The  result  in  each  case  was  to  show  a  decided  gain  in  sensi¬ 
tiveness  for  the  plates  containing  the  chloral  hydrate.  In  one  case  the 
exposure  was  so  far  reduced— on  a  dull  day,  when  the  atmosphere 
was  rather  hazy— that  a  scarcely  visible  picture  developed  on  the 
plate  coated  with  the  simple  bromo-iodised  collodion,  whereas  a  tole¬ 
rably  good  impression  was  obtained  with  the  chloral  hydrate  plate. 

In  the  course  of  our  trials  we  have  not  noticed  any  increased  ten¬ 
dency  to  fogging  of  the  plates  carrying  the  chloral  hydrate  in  the 
collodion ;  but  a  little  care  is  required  in  dealing  with  the  negative 
bath,  so  as  to  avoid  more  than  a  mere  trace  of  acid,  as  a  compara¬ 
tively  large  proportion  of  the  acid  tends  to  increase  the  stability  of 
the  chloral  hydrate. 

Our  results,  so  far,  have  shown  that  the  addition  of  chloral  hydrate 
to  the  bromo-iodised  collodion  increases  the  sensibility  of  the  film  ; 
but  when  we  have  had  time  to  work  this  subject  out  further  we 
expect  to  obtain  the  maximum  advantage  from  the  employment  of 
the  new  substance  in  conjunction  with  a  simply  bromised  collodion 
and  alkaline  development. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  substances  used 
as  “preservatives”  in  dry  processes  are  capable  of  reducing  silver 
compounds  with  more  or  less  energy,  and  in  this  wTay  facilitate  the 
action  of  the  developer  when  the  latter  is  applied  to  the  plate  after 
exposure.  These  preservatives  act  equally  well  in  wet  processes 
when  the  large  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  washed  away 
from  the  sensitised  film.  As  contrasted  with  the  feeble  action  of 
these  so-called  preservatives,  we  have  the  very  energetic  effect  of 
the  alkaline  pyrogallates. 

Now,  it  appears  to  us — and  all  our  experiments  up  to  the  present 
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time  bear  out  the  view — that  the  action  of  the  chloral  hydrate  is 
compounded  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  of  these  two : — In  the  first 
place,  a  film  impregnated  with  the  new  substance  has  its  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  the  action  of  light  increased ;  and,  further,  on  the  addition  of 
the  alkaline  developer,  the  latter  finds  a  powerful  ally  in  the  formic 
acid,  or  rather  formate,  which  it  produces  in  the  film.  The  enemy— 
that  is,  the  exposed  portion  of  silver  compounds — is  therefore 
attacked  at  all  points,  and  surrenders  speedily. 

As  wTe  have  before  remarked,  we  have  met  with  some  difficulties 
in  using  the  chloral  hydrate  with  alkaline  development,  but  these,  we 
have  good  reason  to  expect,  will  be  overcome  by  further  experiments. 
Meanwhile,  we  commend  this  singular  subject  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers. 


A  NEW  SKY- SHADE. 

A  few  days  ago,  when  conversing  on  the  subject  of  sky-shades  for 
lenses  wfith  an  amateur  whose  optical,  mechanical,  and  general 
intelligence  connected  with  photography  is  considerably  over  the 
average,  he  gave  us  a  description  of  a  sky-shade  invented  by  him 
which  fulfilled,  in  a  very  perfect  manner,  the  functions  expected  from 
such  a  piece  of  apparatus. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Price,  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  refer,  is  entitled  to 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  who  made  the  ordinary  flap  sun-slxade 
now  fitted  to  so  many  of  the  landscape  lenses  of  London  makers. 
Although  our  conversation  on  the  subject  of  sun — or,  more  strictly, 
of  shy — shades  was  induced  by  an  allusion  to  the  ingenious  shade  of 
“  Syntax,”  described  at  page  613  in  our  number  for  Dec.  24th,  1809, 
it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  the  one  now  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  was  “  spirited”  by  that  of  “  Syntax” — the  fact  being  that  it 
has  been  in  use  many  months. 

The  sky-sliade  of  Mr.  Price  will  be  understood  from  the  following 
description,  which  we  supplement  by  a  diagram : — 

In  front  of  the  lens  is  placed  a  shade  or  shutter  revolving  on  an 
axis,  as  all  the  shades  are  now  made  ;  but  this  one,  instead  of  being 
an  opaque  plate,  is  only  a  light  double  piece  of  framework  capable  of 
holding  a  number  of  long  and  thin  pieces  of  wood.  These  are  placed 
side  by  side  in  the  framework.  The  lower  end  of  each  is  cut  away 
at  the  sides  so  as  to  form  an  acute  wedge  shape  at  the  end  ;  the 
upper  ends  rise  above  the  framework,  so  as  to  be  easily  grasped  by 
the  fingers,  and  pushed  up  or  down.  These  pieces  slide  smoothly  by 
each  other,  their  sides  being  coated  with  plumbago  ;  and  a  spring  at 
one  side  presses  them  together  with  sufficient  force  to  cause  each  to 
retain  its  position. 

The  annexed  diagram  will  illustrate  what  we  have  described 
above.  It  shows  a  front  view  of  the  shade  : — 

The  following  is  the  method  of  using 
this  sky-shade :  —  Suppose  that  the 
camera  is  directed  to  a  view  of  moun¬ 
tainous  scenery,  the  whole  of  the  pieces 
composing  the  shade  are,  first  of  all, 
pulled  up  so  as  not  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  view  which  is  then  focussed 
upon  the  ground  glass.  Now,  keeping 
the  eyes  upon  the  ground  glass,  and 
commencing  at  one  side,  each  piece 
composing  the  shade  is  pushed  sepa¬ 
rately  down  till  it  cuts  off  the  light  of  the 
sky  till  just  the  top  of  the  mountain  ridge  is  visible.  This  may  be 
done  with  considerable  accuracy  and  great  softness,  for  the  serrated 
edge  of  the  slinde  so  breaks  up  the  suddenness  of  the  transition  with 
which  the  light  would  otherwise  merge  into  the  shadow  (added  to 
which  is  the  further  fact  of  the  teeth  composing  the  edge  being  quite 
out  of  focus),  that  while  the  undulations  of  the  hills  may  be  well 
followed,  it  is  with  a  softened  outline. 

The  adaptable  shade  just  described  is  covered  by  another  and,  in 
this  case,  quite  an  opaque  one,  which  shuts  out  all  the  light  from  the 
lens.  It  revolves  on  the  same  axis  as  the  other.  When  a  plate  is 
to  be  exposed,  both  shade  and  shutter  are  folded  down;  the  latter  is 


then  raised,  and  the  exposure  allowed  to  proceed  until  it  is  nearly 
completed;  the  sky  shade  is  now  raised  and  a  few  seconds  more  ex¬ 
posure  given.  The  opaque  shutter  or  flap  is  then  turned  down,  and 
the  exposure  terminates. 


Having  learnt  that  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Solomon’s  operator,  has  of  late 
been  obtaining  enlargements  upon  paper  without  the  aid  of  an 
article  hitherto  considered  indispensable,  viz.,  acetic  acid,  we  called 
in  the  other  evening  and  witnessed  the  whole  operation  of  producing 
enlargements  as  carried  on  at  Mr.  Solomon’s  establishment. 

The  paper,  we  were  informed,  is  salted  by  being  floated  for  a 
short  time  upon  an  iodising  solution  consisting  of — 

Iodide  of  potassium .  15  graius. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  5  ,, 

Gelatine .  4  „ 

Water .  1  ounce. 

When  dry,  it  is  sensitised  by  floating  it  for  a  short  time  upon  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  thirty-five  grains  to  the  ounce. 

From  an  examination  of  the  above  formula  it  will  be  perceived 
that  a  large  amount  of  a  soluble  haloid  salt  will  necessarily  be  left 
in  the  paper,  and  that  this  explains  how  pictures  of  the  greatest 
purity  can  be  obtained  without  the  presence  of  acetic  acid. 

When  sensitised  in  the  manner  described,  the  sheet  was  pinned  to 
a  board  and  exposed. 

The  enlarging  apparatus  was  a  magic  lantern,  with  condensers  of 
four-and-a-lialf  inches  diameter,  and  an  achromatic  portrait  combi¬ 
nation  as  an  objective.  The  light  was  obtained  by  burning  a  single 
riband  of  magnesium.  The  exposure  given  was  precisely  forty 
seconds,  at  the  end  of  which  time  no  picture  was  visible.  The 
impressed  paper  wTas  now  formed  into  a  tray  by  bending  up  its 
edges,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  was  poured  in,  which, 
being  kept  in  motion  over  the  surface  of  the  paper,  soon  developed  a 
fine  enlargement  of  a  rich  and  deep  tone.  Several  pictures  were 
thus  produced,  all  identical  in  appearance.  The  negative,  it  should 
be  remarked,  was  an  ordinary  printing  one,  and  was  too  dense  for 
the  purpose  to  which  it  was  then  put.  With  a  thin  negative,  such 
as  has  always  been  recommended  for  enlargements,  a  much  shorter 
exposure  would  have  sufficed. 

To  prove  how  intensely  actinic  the  magnesium  light  is,  some 
enlargements  on  glass  were  obtained  with  an  exposure  less  than  one 
second ;  the  cap  of  the  lens  was  removed  and  instantaneously 
replaced.  In  this  case  a  small  transparency  occupied  the  place  of  the 
negative  previously  employed.  The  result,  when  developed,  showed 
a  fully-exposed  and  intense  printing  negative,  which  might  be  utilised 
in  printing  enlarged  pictures  in  the  sun,  were  such  desired. 

If  any  modification  be  made  on  the  formula  above  given,  we  have 
the  promise  of  Mr.  Solomon  that  our  readers  shall  be  duly  informed 
of  it,  for  there  is  nothing  further  from  the  desire  of  that  gentleman 
than  that  there  should  be  any  secrets  in  the  mode  of  producing 
enlargements  by  artificial  light.  If  all  thus  published  their  expe¬ 
rience  the  progress  of  our  art-science  would  become  more  rapid. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CHLORO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

Your  generally  well-informed  and  reliable  contributor,  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea,  has,  I  feel  convinced,  committed  a  very  grave  mistake  in  sub¬ 
mitting  so  hastily  his  new  chloro-bromide  process  to  the  scrutinising 
minds  and  the  practical  testing  of  the  British  public.  In  these  few 
words  I  pronounce  a  judgment  carefully  deduced  from  much  experi¬ 
ment,  and,  in  the  sequel,  I  propose  giving  reasons,  which  Mr.  Lea 
himself  will  respect,  for  differing  from  him  so  widely  in  opinion. 

The  new  process,  being  thoroughly  a  practical  one,  should  only  be 
judged  by  that  test;  but  I  will  venture  also  to  adduce  a  few  theore¬ 
tical  considerations,  which  ought  to  have  some  weight  in  enabling 
us  to  discover  whether  Mr.  Lea  has  really  added  anything  useful  to 
our  stock  of  practical  knowledge. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Lea  seems  altogether  to  ignore  the  great 
fundamental  principle  long  ago  demonstrated  by  Major  Russell  in 
your  pages,  and  confirmed,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  by  all 
subsequent  experiment,  namely,  that  some  soluble  haloid  salt  must 
exist  in  a  camera-impressed  sensitive  film  before  it  is  possible  to 
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develope  on  it,  with  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid,  a  picture  free  from  fog. 
And,  further,  that  this  trace  or  slight  excess  of  insensitive  haloid 
salt  must  be  in  the  film  before  the  impression  is  made,  or,  at  all 
events,  before  development  commences. 

If,  for  instance,  we  allow  a  bromised  collodion  plate  to  remain  in 
a  strong  nitrate  bath  until  the  whole  of  the  soluble  bromide  is  con¬ 
verted  into  bromide  of  silver,  that  film  will  not  be  capable  of  giving 
us  an  impression  which  can  be  developed  by  the  alkaline  method 
without  extensive  veiling  of  the  image.  It  might  be  possible  to  get 
good  pictures  on  such  films,  by  soaking  them  for  some  time  in  a  weak 
aqueous  solution  of  bromide,  &c.,  after  they  have  been  thoroughly 
cleared  of  their  redundant  nitrate,  and  again  washing  them  before 
applying  the  organifier;  but  this  plan  is  in  many  respects  objection¬ 
able,  and  I  do  not  know,  even,  that  it  would  be  successful.  Again :  if 
there  exist  in  the  bromised,  chlorised,  or  cliloro-bromised  film  the 
slightest  excess  of  nitrate  or  other  soluble  silver  salt,  no  camera 
image  is  obtainable  by  the  alkaline  mode  of  development,  according 
to  all  my  past  experience,  because  there  ensues  an  universal 
blackening  immediately  after  the  developer  is  applied.  I  do  not  find, 
as  some  aver,  a  liberal  supply  of  bromide  in  the  developer  to  be 
efficacious  in  preventing  fogging  of  the  image,  unless  some  traces 
also  of  a  soluble  haloid  salt  are  in  the  film  when  the  impression  is 
made  in  the  camera.  In  the  bromised  and  all  analogous  photo¬ 
graphic  processes  wherein  an  alkaline  developer  is  used,  some 
soluble  haloid  salt  seems  to  be  an  essential  principle.  This  fact, 
which  I  have  often  insisted  on,  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  if  we 
wish  to  be  uniformly  successful.  And,  now,  let  us  see  how  Mr.  Lea 
proceeds  in  his  new  process. 

To  cliloro-bromise  his  collodion  containing  six  grains  of  pyroxy- 
line,  Mr.  Lea,  in  his  first  formula,  recommends  for  each  ounce  of 
fluid  ten  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  two  grains  of  bromide  of 
ammonium,  and  one  grain  of  chloride  of  copper.  Even  if  we  take 
a  chloride  of  copper  which  is  anhydrous  or  free  from  water  of  crys¬ 
tallisation,  these  salts  are  only  equivalent  to  about  eighteen  and  a- 
half  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver;  yet  Mr.  Lea  recommends  for 
sensitising  them  twenty  grains  of  nitrate,  or,  to  each  fluid  ounce, 
one  and  a-half  grain  too  much  of  a  substance  which  must  on  no 
account  be  in  excess ! 

If,  again,  we  take  his  new  and  amended  formula  of  last  week  (p.  14), 
we  find  six  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  two  grains  of  bromide  of 
ammonium,  and  one  grain  of  chloride  of  copper,  and,  to  sensitise  them, 
fifteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  recommended ;  whereas  thirteen 
and  a-half  grains  of  the  latter  salt  would  fully  convert  the  whole, 
even  if  we  again  suppose  the  chloride  of  copper  to  be  anhydrous. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  Mr.  Lea  has  discovered  a  new  and 
approved  method  of  preparing  very  sensitive  plates  and  of  obtaining 
very  fine  photographic  results  by  incorporating  with  each  ounce  of 
his  cliloro-bromised  collodion  an  excess  of  at  least  one  and  a-half 
grain  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  happy  day,  indeed,  it  would  be  for  us 
photographers  if  we  could  thus  bend  chemicals  to  our  desires  and 
away  from  their  unthinking  and  uncalculating  proclivities. 

The  above  theoretical  observations,  although  put  first,  are  deduced 
from  ascertained  facts  and  practical  experiments.  But,  as  many  of 
your  readers  take  little  interest  in  theories,  I  have  something  of 
practical  experience  to  communicate  to  them,  to  which  they  will, 
perhaps,  more  eagerly  listen. 

When  the  details  of  the  new  chloro-bromide  process  first  appeared 
in  your  pages,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  I  at  once  set  to  work,  and 
since  then  have  devoted  a  great  portion  of  my  holiday  time  to  a 
practical  scrutiny  of  apparently  an  elaborately-worked-out  and  pro¬ 
fessedly  an  improved  mode  of  procedure  for  taking  negatives.  I 
confess  to  my  having  entertained  grave  doubts  about  being  success¬ 
ful,  because  the  whole  process  of  sensitising  seemed  to  me  to  be 
based  on  an  erroneous  principle ;  but,  as  the  details  were  so  circum¬ 
stantially  published,  I  thought  it  quite  possible  we  might  all  be 
wrong  and  Mr.  Lea  in  the  right. 

1.  I  tried  the  new  process  pure  and  simple,  adhering  most  strictly 
to  the  instructions  laid  down,  and  using  three  samples  of  collodion 
which  served  excellently  for  ordinary  collodio-bromide  of  silver. 
Results :  total  failures,  a  dense  black  deposit  covering  the  plates 
when  the  alkaline  developer  was  applied. 

2.  In  the  previous  triple  experiment  I  used  chloride  of  copper 
procured  at  one  of  our  most  eminent  manufacturing  chemist’s. 
Perhaps  it  was  impure.  I  now  prepared  two  samples  in  my  own 
laboratory— one  from  carbonate  of  copper,  and  the  other  from 
cupric  oxide — both  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  Fresh  batches  of 
cliloro-bromised  collodion  were  prepared  and  tried.  Results :  the 
same  as  No.  1 — total  failures. 

3.  In  this  experiment  all  the  conditions  were  the  same  as  in  No.  2, 
excepting  that  only  fifteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  instead  of  twenty 


were  used  in  sensitising  the  cliloro-bromised  collodion  of  Mr.  Lea’s 
first  formula.  Results  good,  with  the  exception  of  some  blistering  of 
the  film  arising  from  the  colloid  nature  of  the  gum-organified  film. 

4.  One  plate  prepared  the  same  as  last,  and  exposed  for  the  same 
time  in  a  binocular  camera  alongside  another  containing  no  chloride 
of  copper.  In  the  collodion  with  which  the  latter  plate  was  coated 
only  thirteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  were  mixed  up.  Results : 
very  much  alike  and  good,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  blistering 
in  both,  and  a  slight  veiling  of  the  image  in  the  chloride-charged  film. 

5.  I  made  various  modifications  of  experiment  No.  4,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  sensitiveness,  &c.,  of  simply  -  bromised  and  chloro-bro- 
mised  films — some  of  them  organified  with  Lea’s  saccharo-gum 
solution,  and  others  with  tannin.  The  sensitiveness  imparted  by 
the  saccharine  gum  was,  if  anything,  slightly  superior  to  the  tannin ; 
but  in  respect  of  clearness  of  image,  freedom  from  blisters,  and  other 
good  qualities,  the  tannin  had  decidedly  the  better  of  the  comparison, 

6.  Feeling  half  convinced,  by  the  circumstantiality  of  Mr.  Lea’s 
evidence  in  behalf  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  use  of  a 
chloride  in  the  collodion,  that  some  real  good  might  thereby  be 
obtained,  I  tried  other  chlorides  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
with  no  better  effect  than  the  chloride  of  copper. 

Many  other  experiments  have  been  made  by  me,  within  the  last 
fortnight,  on  the  alleged  advantage  of  using  a  little  chloride  in 
Sayce  and  Bolton’s  beautiful  process.  So  far  as  I  have  gone,  I  must 
candidly  pronounce  all  my  attempts  to  realise  the  expectations  held 
forth  to  be  totally  futile.  A  chloride  appears  to  me  rather  to  tend  to 
fog  than  otherwise.  It  does  not  enhance  sensitiveness  to  any  appreci¬ 
able  degree,  nor  does  it  seem  to  diminish  it  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Whether  a  little  chloride  in  the  collodion  helps  to  keep  the 
bromide  longer  in  suspension  remains  to  be  seen.  My  emulsions  have 
not  been  kept  long  enough  for  me  to  form  an  opinion  on  that  matter. 

In  the  course  of  my  experiments  I  think  I  have  lighted  on  the 
reason  why  Mr.  Lea  lias  been  able  to  work  successfully  his  chloro- 
bromide  process  with  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  a  highly- 
rectified  collodion  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing,  even  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  excess  of  nitrate,  to  convert  all  the  bromide ;  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  dissolve  therein  more  than  a  very  limited  quantity  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  I  have  kept  a  bottle  of  chloro-bromide,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Lea’s  first  formula,  for  several  days  with  occasional  violent  shaking, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  convert  nor  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  nitrate. 
What  remains  can  be  collected  from  the  filter  by  washing  it  in 
absolute  ether  and  alcohol.  When  any  one,  therefore,  shakes  up 
with  his  bromised  or  cliloro-bromised  collodion  a  preponderance  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  it  does  not  follow  from  that  fact  that  the  whole  is 
taken  up  or  utilised.  Indeed,  if  the  results  are  successful,  we  may 
rest  fully  satisfied  that  no  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  really  exists  in 
the  collodion.  Here,  evidently,  lies  the  secret  of  Mr.  Lea’s  success 
with  a  cliloro-bromised  collodion  excessively  charged  with  silver. 
The  excess  is  only  imaginary  ;  for,  although  so  much  silver  has  been 
shaken  up  with  the  collodion,  it  has  not  all  been  taken  up,  and  the 
residue  remains  either  on  the  filter  or,  on  account  of  its  greater 
specific  gravity  and  the  comparative  largeness  of  the  particles,  sub¬ 
sides  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 

The  tube  mortar  which  I  invariably  use  in  compounding  my 
collodio- chloride  will  make  in  ten  minutes  a  much  more  complete 
combination  in  the  emulsion  than  can  be  got  in  a  bottle  by  any 
amount  of  shaking  for  hours ;  but  even  that  mode  of  procedure  will 
not  compel  collodion  to  take  into  solution  more  than  it  can  possibly 
dissolve.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Pli.D, 

- — <, - 

COMPOUND  NEGATIVES.* 

I  have  this  evening  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  your  notice  two 
methods  for  the  production  of  compound  negatives — a  term  I  have 
applied  to  express  that  the  negatives  consist  of  representations  of 
dissimilar  objects  taken  at  different  times,  but  so  arranged  as  to  form 
one  harmonious  whole,  and  permit  of  being  printed  from  as  ordinary 
negatives. 

The  methods  herein  described  are  possibly  not  novel ;  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  not  very  generally  known,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  remarkable  suggestions  for  producing  simi¬ 
lar  results  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time.  I  will  at  once 
proceed  to  explain  the  modus  operand i  to  produce  a  landscape  negative, 
with  birds,  by  method  No.  1  re¬ 
strain  perfectly  flat  and  even  upon  a  board,  white  paper;  thereon 
paint,  in  reverso,  very  carefully,  large  in  size  (but  in  exact  proportion 
-  to  the  size  of  the  landscape  they  are  intended  for),  and  in  Indian  ink 
or  other  suitable  pigment,  the  birds  required.  This  painting  must 
*  Bead  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  January  11,  1870. 
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now  be  photographed  on  a  plate  of  the  same  size  as  the  landscape 
negative,  every  part  of  which,  except  that  intended  to  print,  to  be 
made  perfectly  opaque,  then  dried  and  varnished  in  the  usual  way. 

Now,  with  a  dry  plate,  photograph  the  landscape ;  but,  before  deve¬ 
lopment,  place  it  in  contact  with  the  negative  already  taken  from  the 
minting  in  reverse,  in  a  pressure-frame  carefully  protected  from  the 
light.  Expose  the  whole,  as  in  ordinary  printing,  to  direct  but  weak 
]j°ht  for  a  second  or  two,  according  to  circumstances,  remove  to  the 
dark  room,  and  develope  as  usual.  This  constitutes  process  No.  1. 

Plan  No  2.  is  similar;  but  instead  of painting  the  subject  in  reverso, 
photographs  are  made  from  the  reality,  and  printed,  cut  out  carefully, 
and  gummed  on  to  a  large  sheet  of  black  paper.  Of  this  a  negative 
is  made ;  from  it  a  transparent  positive  is  taken  and  dried.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  operations  now  being  completed,  a  landscape  is  photographed 
on  a  wet  plate ;  afterwards  on  the  same  plate,  before  removal  from  the 
dark  slide,  a  copy  of  the  transparency ;  then  develope,  dry,  and  finish. 

By  both  schemes  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  get  the  best  results, 
the  objects  to  be  introduced  must  be  generally  of  a  lighter  tint  than 
the  negative  upon  which  they  are  to  be  superimposed.  This  is  more 
necessary  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  plan,  where  some  little  license 
is  allowable  ;  for  the  image  produced  by  direct  printing  is  of  a  much 
more  intense  character  than  than  produced  by  the  lens,  and  seems 
partially  to  obliterate  the  image  upon  which  it  is  impressed  and 
superimposed. 

I  will  now  pass  round  for  your  inspection  and  examination  nega¬ 
tives  so  made,  but  for  which  I  must  beg  you  to  make  considerable 
allowance,  as  they  are  merel}r  experimental  plates,  made  in  wretch¬ 
edly  “  unpliotographic”  weather. 

In  No.  1  process  I  used  a  wet  plate  instead  of  the  dry  one  I  suggest, 
which  necessitated  a  slight  separation  in  printing  the  birds,  and  con¬ 
sequently  loss  of  definition.  However,  the  same  principles  are  in¬ 
volved  whatever  the  picture  may  be,  and  will  serve  to  show  an  easy 
and  simple  expedient  which  may  in  some  cases  be  found  useful  in 
photography.  Edward  Dunmore. 


ON  THE  CRACKING  OF  NEGATIVES. 

On  comparing  notes  with  a  brother  photographer,  one  day,  he  com¬ 
plained  of  the  above  nuisance.  I  said  I  had  not  suffered  from  it 
except  in  a  very  few  cases  of  some  whole-plate  negatives,  and  that 
without  any  apparent  reason,  as  they  had  been  treated  just  the  same 
as  a  few  thousand  others  had  been  among  which  cracking  had  not 
shown  itself.  This  led  to  mutual  inquiries  with  regard  to  variety, 
collodion,  mode  of  storing,  &c.,  &c.  It  turned  out  that  we  had  been 
using  the  same  collodion,  varnish,  &c.,  and  in  storing  he  appeared 
to  treat  them  with  more  care  than  I  had  done,  for  my  negatives  had 
been  moved  about  from  one  room  to  another,  and  for  one  year  at 
least  they  remained  in  a  room  decidedly  damp,  while  his  nega¬ 
tives  had  stood  in  a  fairly  dry  room,  and  were  stored  in  racks  as  my 
own  were.  In  short,  the  subject  was  voted  a  bore,  as  being  a  thing 
which  “  no  fellow  can  understand,”  and  which  was  not  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion. 

Afterwards,  however,  on  cleaning  some  varnished  plates  with  soda 
and  warm  water,  I  observed  that,  somehow,  the  varnish  was  much 
more  difficult  to  remove  from  the  parts  of  the  plate  not  covered  with 
collodion.  To  explain  ;  I  always  use  plates  for  portraits  considerably 
larger  than  is  actually  required,  and  have  got  into  the  habit  of  peel¬ 
ing  off  the  collodion  for  say  fths  all  round  the  plate  while  washing. 
I  had  no  design  in  this  that  I  can  remember — it  was  “just  a  habit,” 
and  I  have  done  it  regularly  for  the  last  dozen  years. 

Well,  I  have  always  found  that  on  this  margin  the  varnish  adhered 
better  than  where  the  collodion  was,  so  I  thought  this  might  have 
some  connection  with  the  non-cracking  of  my  negatives.  On  exami¬ 
nation  I  had  my  suspicions  confirmed ;  for  the  whole-plate  views  I 
took  last  had  been  left  entire  in  order  to  get  the  largest  possible  print 
from  them. 

I  afterwards  tested  the  matter  in  the  following  way — a  rather 
hurried  test,  perhaps,  but,  confirmed  by  my  other  experience,  is, 
to  my  mind,  pretty  conclusive : — 

I  took  four  negatives,  purposely  chosen,  7£  X  gave  them  all 
the  same  treatment,  or  as  nearly  the  same  as  possible,  only  I  peeled 
off  the  collodion  from  the  edges  of  two  of  them,  leaving  the  other 
two  entire  as  they  came  from  the  camera.  I  then  varnished  one  of 
each  kind  with  a  strong  common  varnish,  such  as  I  have  been  using, 
and  another  of  each  description  with  a  strong  varnish  composed 
principally  of  shellac.  After  varnishing  I  let  them  stand  to  harden 
for  a  night,  and  then  immersed  them  in  water  in  a  warm  room,  and 
took  a  look  at  them  now  and  then. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hourq  the  negatives  I  had  left  com¬ 
plete  showed  evident  signs  of  leaving  the  plate  at  the  edges.  Those 
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that  had  been  peeled  remained  just  as  they  were  before  immersion. 
At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  the  former  pair  had  either  left  the 
plate  or  were  in  shreds,  while,  as  I  write,  the  others  have  been  in 
water  for  a  week,  and  only  one  of  them  shows  any  signs  of  breaking 
up,  and  that  only  at  one  corner  for  about  half-an-inch. 

The  moral  of  my  story  is  simply  this :  with  the  peeled  edge  the 
varnish  hermetically  seals  up  the  collodion  and  prevents  it  from 
absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  or  from  any  other  source. 
I  intend  to  try  experiments  of  a  more  tentative  nature.,  and  I  hope 
others  will  do  so  also.  The  subject  is  interesting  to  all.  J.  W. 


ON  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  COLOURS  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

The  new  processes  of  heliochromy  are  open  to  objections  which 
appear  to  me  to  compromise  their  definitive  success.  Having  studied 
these  processes  for  several  years  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of 
them,  and  I  will  confine  myself  for  the  present  to  indicating  tiie 
reasons  which  induced  me  to  abandon  this  medium. 

M.  Ducos  du  Hauron  supposes  that  there  are  but  three  simple 
rays — red,  yellow,  and  blue — producing  every  colour  by  their  mix¬ 
ture  ;  but  this  cannot  be  admitted.  M.  Brewster  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate  it,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  The  means  of  analysis  he 
employed  was  absorption  by  coloured  glasses.  It  is  true  that  every 
shade  can  be  produced  by  mixing  three  coloured  substances — red, 
yellow,  and  blue ;  but  that  by  no  means  proves  that  there  are  only 
three  rays.  For  instance,  the  spectral  green  cannot  be  decomposed 
into  yellow  and  blue  by  coloured  glasses. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  reference  to  coloured  glasses,  that  they 
should  not  be  employed  with  confidence  according  to  their  colour,  as 
that  colour  is  but  a  small  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  rays  which 
pass  through  them.  What  may  be  relied  upon  in  this  decomposition 
is  the  very  imperfection  of  this  means  of  analysis.  The  simple 
green  ray  may  act  successively  as  a  blue  ray  and  as  a  yellow  ra}% 
consequently  as  if  it  were  blue  or  yellow.  Can  this  imperfection 
constitute  a  correct  process  ?  For  that,  the  different  rays  should  be 
absorbed  in  certain  proportions  determined  once  for  all  by  the  synthesis 
and  by  the  actinism  peculiar  to  each  ray  in  relation  to  the  sensitive 
surface  acted  upon.  This  is  difficult  to  realise,  though  possible ;  it  is, 
however,  what  must  be  adhered  to  if  three  cliches  are  employed. 

The  synthesis  by  the  mixture  of  colouring  substances  is  open  to 
certain  objections.  In  fact  this  mixing  does  not  always  produce  the 
same  tints  as  the  mixing  of  the  coloured  rays  of  the  same  shade. 
For  instance  :  a  yellow  ray  and  a  blue  produce  white  by  their  mix¬ 
ture,  whilst  coloured  substances  of  the  same  kind  give  green.  How, 
then,  is  it  possible  by  means  of  synthesis  to  obtain  an  image  suffi¬ 
ciently  exact  to  present  much  interest  even  when  employing  any 
number  of  cliches  ? 

M.  Cros  gives  several  means  of  analysis.  In  the  analysis  by 
coloured  glasses  the  difference  in  the  activity  of  the  rays  can  never 
be  compensated  usefully  by  any  determined  strengthening.  The 
establishing  of  equality  of  actinism  in  colouring  sensitive  surfaces 
cannot  be  reckoned  upon.  In  fact,  a  colouring  substance  placed 
uppermost  would  stop  those  same  rays  which  we  desire  should  make 
the  impression. 

The  analysis  by  refraction,  as  it  is  given,  is  impossible  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice.  The  only  case  in  which  it  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful  would  be  that  where  the  object  to  be  analysed  was  a  band  of 
a  few  millemetres  in  height.  The  analysis  by  refraction  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  in  either  of  the  two  processes  unless  for  a  narrow  band. 

The  antichromatic  synthesis,  based  on  the  mixture  of  coloured 
substances,  is  open  to  two  particular  objections.  It  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  observe  that  the  placing  one  upon  the  other  of  three  proofs — 
violet,  green,  and  orange—cannot  give  any  exact  result,  as  it  is 
powerless  to  produce  red,  yellow,  and  blue. 

The  process  which  seems  likely  to  succeed  best  is  that  in  which 
the  colours  are  analysed  by  isolating  successively  each  ra}%  or  at 
least  the  rays  of  the  same  shade.  What  would  give  a  sufficient 
number  of  different  cliches  for  the  synthesis  would  be  satisfactory. 
This  analysis  is  difficult  to  make  with  coloured  glasses ;  it  might  be 
done,  as  by  Newton,  by  monochromatic  lighting  and  successive 
exposures  to  simple  rays  or  a  mixture  of  simple  rays  of  the  same 
shade,  acknowledging,  with  Newton,  that  the  sum  of  the  rays  emitted 
successively  in  the  monochrome  lighting  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  rays 
emitted  under  the  influence  of  white  light.  The  intensities  of  the  mono¬ 
chromatic  lighting  may  evidently  be  in  no  connection  whatever. 

The  synthesis  is  made  by  means  of  black  positive  images  and  rays 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  produced  by  corresponding  cliches.  The 
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relation  of  the  intensity  of  these  different  rays  should  be  determined, 
but  it  should  be  always  the  same.  It  will  then  be  only  necessary  to 
place  one  upon  another  the  coloured  images  so  obtained,  so  as  to 
form  but  one  virtually  and  really.  It  will  be  identical  with  the 
model,  because  it  will  be  formed  by  the  same  rays  in  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  of  intensity, 

I  described  this  process  in  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the 
Journal  du  Gers,  in  the  early  part  of  last  April,  believing  that  no  one 
had  ever  spoken  of  it.  I  delayed  producing  it  for  a  long  time,  as  I 
thought  the  knot  of  the  question  lay  in  the  difficulty  of  making  the 
different  coloured  rays  print  properly.  I  made  several  experiments 
with  this  view,  and  I  once  obtained  in  ten  seconds  a  feeble  negative 
proof  through  the  yellow  glass  of  the  laboratory.  The  bromide  of 
silver  employed  in  the  usual  manner  would  have  given  absolutely 
nothing  in  a  much  longer  time.  M,  Poikee. 


CHEZ  REUTLINGER.* 

In  the  show-cases  of  all  photographic  dealers,  whether  in  town  or 
province,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  there  is  one  name  more  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  met  with  upon  portrait  pictures  of  high  class  than  any 
other-— that  of  Charles  Reutlinger.  Other  photographers  may  shine 
in  their  respective  and  special  spheres,  but  in  regard  to  portraits  of 
small  dimensions,  and  more  especially  bust-pictures  in  cabinet-format, 
the  name  of  Reutlinger  stands  in  the  very  foremost  rank. 

His  favourite  style  seems  to  be  a  vignetted  bust,  so  soft  and  deli¬ 
cate  in  tint,  so  mild  in  its  lighting,  so  graceful  in  pose,  and  withal  so 
brilliant  in  finish  and  effect,  that  one  is  truly  lost  in  admiration  when 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  attractive  albums.  That  his  models 
are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  superior  class,  may  to  some  extent  account  for 
the  intellectual  bearing  and  graceful  deportment  secured  in  his  pic¬ 
tures,  but  only  the  practised  skill  of  an  artist  and  photographer 
combined  could  produce  such  finished  results  as  the  greater  portion 
of  his  works  appear  to  be.  In  regard  to  his  great  success  and  how 
the  same  has  been  attained  we  need  not  speculate,  as  in  the  cases  of 
our  own  countrymen  we  know  very  well  that  eminence  in  their  art 
has  not  been  secured  by  the  discovery  of  some  secret  dodge  or  the 
practice  of  some  peculiar  manipulation,  but  rather  by  superior  skill 
and  knowledge  of  the  operations  they  perform,  and  of  the  tools  with 
which  they  work. 

During  a  recent  visit  to.  Paris  I  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  M.  Reutlinger’ s  studio.  My  request  to  do  so  was  heartily 
acceded  to  by  that  gentleman,  who,  in  a  frank  and  kindly  manner,  led 
me  over  his  establishment  and  answered  unreservedly  my  frequent 
inquiries.  Every  room  and  compartment  was  thrown  open  to  my 
view,  the  actual  manner  of  posing  and  operating  demonstrated,  and 
the  apparatus  employed  (very  little  and  very  simple  of  its  kind) 
freely  exhibited.  “  I  have  nothing  special  to  show  you ;  for  my  method 
of  operating  is  that  pursued  everywhere  else,”  said  M.  Reutlinger, 
with  the  modesty  of  a  true  artist;  “there  is  nothing  in  all  my 
studio  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  rien  d' extra  du  tout."  My  rejoinder 
was — “  Seulement  les  -portraits,  ils  sont  extras." 

M.  Reutlinger’s  studio  is  not  an  extensive  one ;  but,  if  small,  it  i3 
compact.  Situated  in  a  busy  part  of  Paris,  the  Boulevart  Mont¬ 
martre,  it  was  necessary  to  build  the  glass  room  at  the  very  top  of 
the  house  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  light,  and  an  ascent  up 
five  flights  of  steep  stairs  is,  therefore,  required  to  reach  it.  It  is  of 
very  narrow  dimensions,  one  of  the  sides  being  open  to  a  north  light ; 
of  this  wall  only  the  upper  portion  is  of  clear  glass,  the  lower  five  or 
six  feet  being  dulled  and,  moreover,  protected,  by  a  sliding  curtain  in 
fine  weather.  The  roof  is  a  sloping  one,  and  in  the  lower  parts, 
where  glass  is  let  in,  this  is  also  dulled :  curtain  arrangements  to 
modify  the  light  are  employed ;  but  inasmuch  as  but  little  direct 
light  enters,  precautions  of  a  simple  character  only  are  necessary. 
The  roof  is  open  only  in  the  locality  of  the  sitter.  The  room  is  so 
small  as  to  afford  but  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  of  working  space, 
and  one  end  only  is  fitted  up  for  wrork.  A  simple  headrest,  firm  and 
rigid,  but  without  any  appliances  for  back,  elbow,  or  neck,  was  Used 
for  steadying  the  sitters,  and  five  or  six  screens  of  different  kinds, 
rolled  up  and  employed  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator, 
served  as  backgrounds.  The  lighting  up  of  the  model  was  very 
perfect  indeed,  every  dimple  and  outline  of  the  face  receiving  a 
different  shade  of  illumination,  and  the  light  being  yet  sufficiently 
unobtrusive  as  not  to  inconvenience  the  sitter  even  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

M.  Reutlinger  himself  personally  superintends  the  operations, 
having  two  assistants  in  the  studio  for  posing  and  arranging  the 
sitter,  and  two  more  in  the  dark  room  immediately  adjoining,  who 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  January  11, 1870. 


first  coat  and  afterwards  develope  and  finish  the  plates.  Immediately 
behind  the  studio  is  a  dressing  room,  and  beyond  this  again  is  a 
work  room  for  finishing  and  retouching  the  negatives  and  prints. 
The  negatives  appear  to  be  of  a  very  brilliant  character,  and  are 
intensified  with  iron  and  silver  without  admixture  of  pyrogallic  acid  ; 
for  fixing  hyposulphite  of  soda  only  is  used,  the  employment  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  being  justly  prohibited  on  account  of  its  dan¬ 
gerous  character.  Nothing  but  Soehnee  varnish  is  used,  and  with 
very  good  effect ;  the  negatives  are  kept  in  ordinary  wooden  boxes 
and  packed  away  into  store  rooms  without  any  special  care,  and  yet 
rising  or  splitting  of  the  film  is  a  phenomenon  quite  unknown. 
Either  therefore  we  photographers  in  England  use  a  varnish  unsuit¬ 
able  for  the  purpose,  or  our  climate  is  so  damp  and  variable  as  to 
necessitate  the  adoption  of  special  precautions,  such  as  placing  each 
negative  in  a  separate  paper  packet,  &c.,  which  in  Paris  are  unneces¬ 
sary. 

The  collodion  and  manjT  other  of  the  compounds  employed  are 
prepared  by  M.  Reutlinger  at  bis  own  establishment,  and  by  means 
of  that  arrangement  he  is  enabled  to  rely  upon  the  quality  of  his 
preparations  and  ensure  a  uniform  supply  of  them.  The  paper  he 
employs  is  certainly  of  a  very  high-class  character,  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  used  are,  doubtless,  of  an  equally  superior  description.  For 
mounting,  pure  starch  only  is  used,  the  high  glaze  presented  by  the 
pictures  being  due  to  the  fine  surface  of  the  card  upon  which  they 
are  mounted,  and  to  the  employment  of  a  powerful  steel  rolling  press. 

The  operation  of  retouching  has  largely  occupied  the  attention  of 
M.  Reutlinger,  who  now  seems  to  have  brought  the  matter  to  a  very 
perfect  state  of  success.  It  is  rare  that  a  portrait  requires  no  re¬ 
touching  ;  but  very  little  indeed  is  necessary  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  enlargements.  In  his 
finishing  room  M.  Reutlinger  gives  occupation  to  four  or  five  gentle¬ 
men,  all  of  whom  are  artists  of  some  skill ;  several  crayon  sketches 
shown  must,  indeed,  have  been  the  work  of  a  true  master,  so  faithful 
were  they  in  resemblance  and  so  lifelike  in  character.  In  ordinary 
portraiture,  where  retouching  is  necessary,  the  rigid  markings  and 
more  glaring  crow’s  feet  in  the  face  are  first  removed  or  softened 
down  upon  the  negative,  and  the  positives  are  subsequently  manipu¬ 
lated  with  the  brush.  I  did  not  ask  the  nature  of  the  retouching 
material ;  but  Indian  ink  would  appear  to  be  generally  employed. 
The  operation  of  retouching  is,  however,  by  no  means  inherent  to 
the  success  of  the  pictures ;  for  many  untouched  specimens  which  I 
saw,  and  which  were  waiting  to  be  worked  upon,  appeared  to  my 
unpractised  eyes  sufficiently  perfect  without  further  handling. 

Although  M.  Reutlinger’s  studio  is  not  wanting  in  any  essential 
particular,  and  the  necessary  apparatus  and  appliances  are  well 
suited,  or,  at  any  rate,  sufficient  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
used,  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  arrangements  are  all 
of  them  of  the  best  and  most  perfect  description.  The  lenses,  the 
majority  of  which  are  Dallmeyer’s,  are,  doubtless,  of  first-rate  qualitj^, 
and,  probably,  the  best  that  can  be  had,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  all  necessaries  upon  which  dependence  must  be  placed ;  but,  as 
regards  smaller  matters,  such  as  the  washing  arrangements,  facilities 
in  the  dark-room,  &c.,  much  is  left  undone  that  might  be  improved. 
I  make  this  remark  merely  with  a  view  of  showing  that,  in  order  to 
produce  good  work,  it  is  by  no  means  essential  to  have  a  model 
establishment,  and  that  any  arrangements,  so  long  as  they  answer  the 
purpose  satisfactorily,  are  all  that  are  required.  Indeed,  nowhere  in 
M.  Reutlinger’s  studio  ■was  to  be  found  any  speciality,  and  his 
arrangements  are,  as  he  himself  openly  remarked,  the  same  as  one 
Avould  see  in  any  other  similar  establishment.  If  there  is  anything 
to  which  his  success  is  due,  beyond  his  own  personal  skill  in  the  art- 
science  of  photography,  it  is  probably  the  practice  of  subdividing 
the  work,  and  carrying  out  to  a  considerable  degree  the  method  of 
division  of  labour,  an  arrangement  he  is  the  more  able  to  adopt  in 
consequence  of  his  very  large  connection  ;  it  would  appear  probable 
that  from  the  time  a  client  enters  the  studio  until  the  copies  of  his 
portraits  are  issued,  as  many  as  a  dozen  pair  of  hands  have  been 
occupied  in  the  various  operations  necessary  for  the  production  of 
finished  pictures.  This  is  the  only  impression  left  on  my  mind  of 
any  apparent  cause  conducing  to  M.  Reutlinger’s  success,  and  this 
even  may  be  fallacious. 

Another  point  must  not  be  omitted  in  regard  to  the  establishment. 
Although  the  space  is  confined  and  sufficient  room  scarcely  afforded 
for  the  various  manipulations,  a  perfect  system  of  order  reigns 
throughout,  and  apparatus  and  appliances  are  not  found  unneces¬ 
sarily  encumbering  the  rooms.  Thus  in  the  glass  room  nothing  is 
allowed  to  stand  "except  what  is  absolutely  required  for  the  time 
being,  and  the  miniature  studio  on  this  account  appears  quite 
spacious.  Without  this  prevailing  spirit  of  order  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  So  small  an  establishment  could  not  be  kept  in  good 
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working  condition,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that,  on  a  fine 
day,  the  number  of  portraits  taken  may  be  reckoned  by  the  dozen. 
It  is  truly  a  subject  for  wonder  that  the  fine  examples  of  the  art 
which  bear  the  name  of  Reutlinger,  and  are  to  be  met  with  not  only 
throughout  France,  but  in  almost  every  town  of  importance,  should 
be  the  produce  of  a  studio  so  insignificant  and  modest  in  its  character. 

H.  Baden  Pritchard. 


MODE  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CARBON  PROOFS.* 

I  had  the  honour,  some  months  since,  to  communicate  some  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  carbon  process  as  I  practise  it  at  the  present  time ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  taking  the  proof  from  the  positive  frame  I  apply 
it  immediately  upon  an  albumenised  sheet  steeped  in  alcohol  while 
quite  wet,  without  having  previously  submitted  the  latter  to  any  other 
operation,  The  bed  of  gelatine  which  conceals  the  image  is  enclosed 
between  two  sheets — one  of  which  serves  as  a  support,  and  the  other, 
albumenised,  which  is  to  retain  it  definitively. 

It  remains  now  to  bring  out  the  image  fixed  by  the  light.  The 
reactive  developer,  you  are  aware,  is  hot  -water ;  but  you  are  also 
aware  that  it  is  preferable  not  to  employ  it  at  100  degrees  in  order 
to  reserve  a  certain  latitude  in  the  development  in  case  the  exposure 
has  not  been  quite  satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  immersion 
do  not  take  place  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  we  run  the  risk 
of  not  completing  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen,  and  of  finding  the 
image  imperfectly  retained  by  it. 

It  is  in  order  to  fulfil  these  conditions  that  I  operate  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  : — I  put  into  a  porcelain  dish  500  grammes  of  cold  water, 
and  I  place  on  the  surface  of  this  water  the  sheet  to  be  developed, 
doing  this  in  such  a  manner  that  the  top  side,  which  is  the  albu- 
menised  sheet,  is  not  immersed.  Then,  in  a  metal  vase,  which  I 
know  will  hold  exactly  so  much,  I  measure  about  500  grammes  of 
boiling  water  if  it  be  winter,  300  or  400  grammes  if  in  the  summer, 
aud  I  quickly  cover  the  surface  which  has  remained  emerged.  A 
triangle  sweeping  the  two  sides  dispels  the  bubbles  and  ensures  the 
complete  immersion  on  mixing  the  liquids,  the  temperature  of  which 
is  generally  sufficient  to  determine  the  separation  of  the  sheets  and 
the  development  proposed. 

The  Employment  of  Cyanide  of  Potassium. — It  happens,  at  most 
times  and  in  the  best  proofs,  that,  from  the  danger  of  weakening 
them,  the  washing  in  hot  water  cannot  be  continued  so  as  to  take 
away  the  tint  resulting  from  the  cliromatised  combinations.  Hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  is  recommended  for  this  purpose,  in  four  or  five  times  its 
volume  of  water ;  but  this  reactive  agent  is  long  in  operating,  and 
there  is  the  danger  of  its  destroying  the  size  of  the  paper  and  making 
it  turn  yellow  in  the  course  of  time,  even  after  the  most  careful 
washings.  A  remedy  well  known  in  photography,  but  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  succeeds  perfectly  in 
practice;  that  is  cyanide  of  potassium  in  small  doses,  from  one 
gramme  to  four  grammes  in  one  hundred  of  water.  It  is  employed 
in  the  following  manner: — The  image,  when  sufficiently  developed, 
is  passed  into  cold  water  ;  then,  as  soon  as  it  is  cold,  into  the  bath 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  at  one  and  a-half  gramme  to  one  hundred 
of  wrater ;  whence,  after  a  minute  or  more,  it  is  put  into  cold  water, 
which  removes  the  yellow  colouring  which  has  been  rendered  soluble. 
The  whites  resume  their  primitive  colour,  and  it  is  then  placed  in  a 
bath  saturated  with  alum  and  washed. 

On  observing  this  reaction,  I  thought  that  this  dissolving  property 
of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  would  affect  the  gelatine  rendered 
insoluble  by  the  light  and  bichromate  of  ammonia,  and  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  use  of  it  in  the  operation  of  developing. 

The  following  is  the  effect  it  produced: — A  proof  which  had 
resisted  water  at  a  temperature  of  90°  without  separating  from  the 
gelatinised  sheet,  and  which  offered  no  appearance  of  solubility,  was 
plunged  for  two  minutes  into  a  bath  of  cyanide  of  potassium  of  the 
above  strength ;  then  taken  out,  and  passed  into  water  at  60°  cent. 
The  separation  of  the  sheets  was  then  exceedingly  well  effected,  and 
the  development  terminated  with  facility,  even  though  at  the  point 
of  becoming  too  weak. 

In  conclusion  :  the  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  may  be 
used  under  two  circumstances  : — 1.  For  bringing  back  the  whites  of 
a  proof;  and,  in  this  case,  after  a  short  immersion  in  the  solution  of 
the  cyanide,  it  is  washed  in  water  as  cold  as  possible.  2.  For 
treating  a  proof  that  has  been  over-exposed;  and,  in  this  case,  after 
it  has  been  dipped  in  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  the 
development  is  continued  in  water  which  is  more  or  less  warm.  I 
think  that  this  same  reaction  might  equally  be  of  service  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  enamels,  for  dissolving  the  last  traces  of  cliromatised 
products,  and  thus  obtaining  purer  colouring.  M.  Jeanrenaud. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  December  3,  1809. 


GORDON’S  GUM-GALLIC  DRY  PROCESS.* 

This  process  has  met  with  much  approbation  from  those  ■who  have  tried 
it  thoroughly.  It  is  capable  of  producing  clean  pictures,  even  after  the 
plates  have  been  kept  for  some  time  ;  and  the  plates,  too,  preserve  their 
sensitive  character  for  a  long  period.  In  many  respects  the  gum-gallic 
dry  plate  is  very  similar  to  the  dry  tannin  plate,  and  I  scarcely  can  pro¬ 
nounce  it  superior  if  the  latter  is  prepared  with  the  same  amount  of  care. 
In  making  a  trial  of  this  process  I  did  not  care  to  limit  myself  to  the 
exact  modus  operandi  prescribed  by  the  author  of  the  different  formula1, 
but  kept  closely  to  the  text  of  the  essential  points — that  is,  the  pre¬ 
server,  so  called. 

I  used  my  own  collodion,  consisting  of  the  following  ingredients  : — 

Alcohol  .  5  ounces. 

Ether  .  5  ,, 

Pyroxyline . 60  grains. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  40  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  25  ,, 

Both  the  ether  and  alcohol  I  digest  separately  over  caustic  lime  in 
powder  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  distil,  in  order  to  get  the 
two  fluids  properly  concentrated  and  free  from  acidity. 

The  plates  are  first  steeped  in  nitric  acid  for  an  hour  or  two,  then 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and,  whilst  wet,  are  coated  with  dilute  albumen. 

I  prefer  this  substratum  to  all  others,  and  the  plates  are  thus  easily 
prepared. 

The  silver  bath  contains  about  fifty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
ounce  of  pure  rain-water  ;  and  in  this  bath  the  plates,  when  coated 
with  collodion,  are  kept  the  ordinary  time  of  a  wet  plate — that  is,  about 
three  or  four  minutes.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  so  far  the  plates 
are  prepared  as  common  wet  plates.  To  immerse  the  plates  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  as  the  author  prescribes,  would  make  the  task  cf 
preparing  a  few  dozen  plates  quite  tedious,  unless  two  or  three  baths 
could  be  made  available  in  the  preparation. 

As  soon  as  the  film  has  attained  the  proper  cream-colour  the  plate  is 
allowed  to  drain,  and  is  then  placed  (film  side  downwards)  at  the  bottom 
of  a  wash-basin  containing  rain-water.  Here  it  is  left  until  another 
plate  is  ready  to  take  its  place,  when  it  is  removed  to  a  similar  position 
in  a  second  wash-basin.  After  a  third  plate  has  been  sensitised  the 
first  plate  is  washed  thoroughly  under  the  tap  and  then  coated  with  the 
preserver. 

Gordon’s  Preservative. 

No.  1. 

Gum  arabic  . 20  grains. 

Sugar  candy  .  5  , , 

Water . 2  drachms. 

No.  2. 

Gallic  acid . 3  grains. 

Water .  6  drachms. 

The  gallic  acid  is  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  the  solutions  are 
mixed  together  and  filtered  through  sponge  immediately  before  required. 

Now,  it  is  this  filtering  through  sponge  (which  is  absolutely  necessary 
every  time  that  plates  are  to  be  coated),  together  with  the  consequent 
production  of  air-bubbles,  and  the  difficulty  of  removing  them  from  the 
film  when  once  there,  that  renders  this  part  of  the  process  somewhat 
irksome,  when  compared  with  the  application  of  the  preservative  in 
some  of  the  other  dry  processes.  Nevertheless,  with  proper  care  the 
plates  are  coated  to  your  satisfaction. 

First  pour  over  the  plate  (8  x  4)  about  a  drachm  of  the  mixed  solu¬ 
tions,  so  as  to  cover  the  film  completely,  and  then  let  the  solution  flow 
off  into  the  sink.  About  two  drachms  more  of  fresh  solution  are  poured 
upon  the  plate ;  and  move  the  plate  so  as  to  keep  the  film  continually 
covered  with  the  fluid  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  then  rear  it  away  in 
the  drying-chamber  to  dry.  The  solution  that  has  been  used  in  the 
second  instance  may  serve  to  coat  the  next  plate  for  the  first  time.  It 
must  be  remarked  here,  however,  that  if  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  has 
not  been  thoroughly  removed  previously  by  washing,  the  plates  will  be 
defective,  and  the  preservative  must  not  be  used  at  all  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Gordon  backs  his  plates  with  the  following  solution : — 


Burnt  sienna,  ground  in  water .  100  grains. 

Dextrine .  30  ,, 

Glycerine  .  2  minims. 


Carbolic  acid  a  trace,  to  prevent  fermentation. 

I  did  not  use  this  backing,  because  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  when 
the  exposure  was  short. 

Exposure. 

The  author  recommends  you  to  give  an  exposure  of  twice  or  thrice 
that  required  by  the  wet  process.  I  am  always  a  little  distrustful  about 
short  exposures,  and  consequently  I  exposed  the  gum-gallic  plate  five 
times  as  long  as  I  would  have  exposed  a  wet  plate  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  ;  this  exposure  was  about  right,  certainly  not  too  much. 

Previous  to  developing  the  picture  the  plate  is  immersed  in  rain¬ 
water  for  a  minute  or  so,  in  order  to  soften  or  remove  the  preservative 
film.  I  use  the  nitro-gelatine  developer,  which  brings  out  the  picture 

*  Phil.  Phot. 
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properly.  I  presume  any  of  the  iron  developers  may  be  used.  Mr. 
Gordon  uses  the  following : — 

No.  1. 

Gelatine  .  64  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  . . 2  ounces. 

Water  .  14  ,, 

No.  2. 

Sulphate  of  iron  . . .  250  grains. 

Water  .  10  ounces. 

For  present  use,  mix  one  part  of  the  gelatine  solution  with  three  parts 
of  the  iron  solution.  Take  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  mixture  for 
each  plate,  and  add  two  drops  of  the  bath  solution  ;  shake  the  mixture 
and  then  pour  it  upon  the  plate.  The  picture  soon  begins  to  appear, 
and  is  intensified  as  much  as  you  like  by  adding  two  drops  moi’e  of  the 
bath  solution  to  the  developer  every  now  and  then.  It  is  better  to  wash 
the  film  before  the  picture  is  thoroughly  intensified,  and  then  to  pour 
upon  it  about  a  drachm  of  fresh  developer  containing  three  or  four  drops 
of  the  bath  solution. 

The  plates  are  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  usual  way. 

The  process  is  certain,  consequently  reliable. 

J.  Towler,  M.D. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

Dawson  v.  Hazell. 

On  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Hazell,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  a  photographic 
paper  called  the  Illustrated  Photographer,  which  was  started  about  two 
years  ago,  appeared  in  the  Westminster  County  Court  in  obedience  to  a 
summons  taken  out  against  him,  for  arrears  of  salary  and  compensa¬ 
tion  for  insufficient  notice,  by  Mr.  George  Dawson,  Lecturer  on  Photo¬ 
graphy  at  King’s  College,  Loudon,  and  for  some  time  editor  of  that 
journal. 

Mr.  Shaw,  instructed  by  Mr.  Howard  Vaughan,  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff ;  Mr.  Lewis  for  the  defendant. 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Dawson  had  ceased  to  edit  the  periodical  in 
question  for  nearly  twelve  months,  and  considerable  arrears  of  salary 
were  owing  to  him ;  but,  although  he  had  repeatedly  applied  for  a 
settlement,  little  or  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  applications.  It  tran¬ 
spired  that  the  said  journal  was  projected  by  Mr.  Dring,  an  advertising 
agent,  and  Mr.  Hazell,  a  printer,  who  became  joint  proprietors.  The 
firm  of  Messrs.  Watson  and  Hazell  were  to  be  the  printers,  and  Mr. 
Dring  was  to  act  as  publisher.  In  consequence  of  various  applications 
which  were  made  to  him,  Mr.  Dawson  was  induced  to  accept  the  office 
of  chief  editor. 

The  plaintiff  was  called,  and  stated  that  he  was  appointed  principal 
editor  at  a  salary  of  £150  per  annum;  and  that,  on  hi3  recom¬ 
mendation,  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall  was  engaged  as  his  sub-editor.  The 
proprietors,  and  also  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall,  accordingly  waited  on  the 
plaintiff  at  King’s  College,  to  arrange  the  details.  At  that  interview 
the  plaintiff  voluntarily  relinquished  £50  of  his  first  year’s  salary  to 
enable  them  to  apply  that  amount  in  promoting  the  success  of  the 
journal  at  starting;  and  at  the  close  of  that  meeting  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  salaries  should  be  paid  monthly,  which  was  agreed 
to,  and  that  they  should  be  paid  by  the  defendant.  The  paper  was 
forthwith  started,  and  went  on  satisfactorily  for  some  time,  until  the 
occurrence  of  certain  interferences  with  the  editorial  functions,  on  which 
the  plaintiff  wrote  to  Messrs.  Wa'tson  and  Hazell  repudiating  their 
authority,  as  mere  printers,  to  interfere  with  editorial  matter.  That 
letter  the  defendant  stated  he  had  destroyed,  as  it  was  very  severe, 
but,  on  the  strength  of  it,  he  attempted  to  evade  his  responsibility  for 
payment  of  the  arrears  of  plaintiff’s  salary.  On  that  point  his  plea 
failed.  It  further  appeared,  from  the  evidence  of  a  letter  from  the 
plaintiff  to  the  proprietors,  which  was  read  in  court,  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  having  allowed  undue  interference,  and  the  unwarrant¬ 
able  assumption  of  the  editorial  functions  on  the  part  of  his  sub-editor, 
he  considered  they  had  broken  their  engagement  with  him,  and, 
although  he  would  consider  himself  justified  in  withdrawing  from  the 
editorship  at  once,  he  gave  them  notice  that  he  would  cease  to  edit 
their  journal  at  a  certain  date,  which  allowed  them  about  two  months 
and  a-half  to  find  a  successor. 

The  defendant  (Mr.  Hazell)  was  called,  and  stated  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  letter  the  cause  of  the  plaintiff’s  complaints  was  put  a 
stop  to;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  proprietors,  he  was  induced  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  services  as  principal  editor.  He  (the  defendant)  also  stated 
that  the  employment  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall,  the  sub-editor,  was  first  pro¬ 
posed  to  them  by  Mr.  Dawson. 

Thus  matters  continued  till  January  19th,  1869,  when  the  plaintiff 
unfortunately  met  with  an  accident  by  which  his  leg  was  fractured,  and 
he  was  helplessly  confined  to  his  bedroom,  unable  to  move,  for  many 
weeks.  He,  nevertheless,  continued  to  write  his  editorial  articles  regu¬ 
larly,  and  sent  his  messenger  to  and  fro  with  copy  and  proofs,  while 
the  minor  duties  of  seeing  the  paper  through  the  press,  &c. ,  were,  as 
usual,  left  to  his  sub-editor.  The  plaintiff  frequently  complained  of 
the  tampering  of  the  latter  with  the  editorial  articles,  and  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  authority  of  chief  editor. 


After  the  lapse  of  some  weeks,  and  while  still  confined  to  his  room, 
the  plaintiff  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dring,  one  of  the  proprietors, 
which  was  read  in  court.  It  was  couched  in  apologetic  terms,  and  stated 
that,  at  the  request  of  Messrs.  Watson  and  Hazell,  he  had  to  give  him 
notice  that  his  services  as  editor  would  not  be  required  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  a  month,  as  they  found  it  advisable  to  cut  down  the  editorial 
expenses.  Mr.  Dring  also  stated  in  the  same  letter  that  he  was  afraid 
he  would  have  to  “go”  next,  as  Watson  and  Hazell  would  not  part 
with  sixpence  unless  he  could  get  £6  more  of  advertisements.  The 
plaintiff,  considering  his  engagement  as  yearly,  did  not  acknowledge 
that  letter  as  a  legal  notice,  but  continued  to  perform  his  editorial  func¬ 
tions  as  usual,  although  arrears  of  salary  were  already  due  to  him. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Marchant,  head  of  a  well-known  publishing  firm,  was 
called  to  prove  the  custom  of  the  newspaper  trade  in  regard  to  editorial 
engagements.  He  had  been  for  many  years  manager  and  publisher  of 
leading  London  newspapers,  and  stated  cases  where  twelve  months’ 
notice  was  required  to  be  given  to  editors,  but  that  three  months’ 
notice  was  the  usual  custom,  and  never  less. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Wall  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  defendant.  He  admitted 
that,  although  he  was  engaged  as  sub- editor,  he  had  refused  to  insert 
some  of  the  editor’s  articles,  during  his  enforced  absence  from  the 
accident,  when  he  did  not  approve  of  them ;  and  that  during  that  period 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  editor  himself,  and  only  inserted  the 
plaintiff’s  articles  as  those  of  a  contributor.  He  stated  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  one  month  a  sufficient  notice ;  but,  on  cross-examination,  acknow¬ 
ledged  that,  although  he  had  been  connected  with  the  press  for  twelve 
years,  he  only  knew  of  one  instance  where  an  editor  had  received  only 
one  month’s  notice,  and  he  knew  three  months  was  the  usual  custom. 
Mr.  Wall  further  said  that  a  month’s  notice  had  also  been  given  to  him, 
which,  although  given  merely  verbally,  he  considered  quite  sufficient  for 
the  pui’pose.  He  also  observed  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
above  referred  to,  at  King’s  College,  Mr.  Dawson  remarked,  in  a  care¬ 
less,  off-hand  manner,  “I  suppose  a  month’s  notice,”  and  that  one  or 
other  of  the  proprietors  assented  by  a  nod,  or  something  of  that  sort ; 
but  he  had  no  distinct  recollection  on  that  point.  The  only  other  person 
present  at  that  interview  was  Mr.  Dring,  who  was  in  court  during  the 
trial,  but  was  not  called  by  the  defendant. 

It  further  transpired  that  when  Mr.  Dawson  ceased  to  edit  the  journal 
Mr.  Hazell  speedily  disposed  of  his  share  in  it ;  that  it  then  passed  into 
the  hands  of  some  other  printer,  is  still  in  existence,  and  edited  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Wall. 

No  written  agreement  had  been  entered  into,  although  the  plaintiff 
had  repeatedly  asked  for  one. 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff  (Mr.  Dawson)  for  arrears  of  salary. 


(Kontrmporavn  |l«ss. 

ON  THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  SILVERED  AND  WASHED  PAPER 
OVER  PAPER  WHICH  IS  SILVERED  ONLY. 

[Photographisches  Archiv.] 

Take  a  carte-de-vlsite  plate  with  two  pictures,  both  of  which  copy  alike 
quickly;  lay  on  one  of  them  washed,  and  on  the  other  unwashed, 
silvered  albumenised  paper,  and  expose  them  with  a  well-fumigated 
pad.  In  printing,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  former  is  not  quite  so 
slow  as  the  latter. 

Take  both  pictures  out  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  of  the  strength 
required,  without  troubling  yourself  further  regarding  the  intensity  of 
the  washed  paper.  Let  both  prints,  then,  after  the  usual  washing,  be 
brought  into  the  toning  bath,  left  there  for  the  same  time,  taken  out 
together  and  fixed  in  the  same  soda  bath.  When  well  washed  and  per¬ 
fectly  dried,  if  all  besides  be  in  proper  order,  a  comparison  will  show  that 
the  picture  produced  on  the  washed  paper  is  overdone  and  has  been  too 
long  in  the  gold  bath,  while  the  print  obtained  in  the  usual  manner  is  of 
the  normal  strength  and  tone. 

This  proves  that  the  print  on  washed  paper  reaches  the  required 
strength  sooner  than  the  other,  which  circumstance,  particularly  in 
short  winter  days,  is  of  importance.  That  chloride  of  silver  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  treated  with  ammonia,  when  exposed,  prints  more  quickly 
than  chloride  of  silver  alone  with  the  last-named  preparation,  I  admit, 
but  what  help  to  a  photographer  is  a  printing  which  is  afterwards  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  effect  of  the  gold  bath  ? 

The  practical  photographer  will  immediately  perceive  the  advantage 
of  a  silvered  printing  paper  which,  according  to  my  experience,  pre¬ 
serves  its  whiteness  and  sensitiveness  perfectly  for  eight  weeks  after  it 
has  been  sensitised.  What  photographer  would  not  be  glad  to  dispense 
with  the  daily  repeated  tedious  work  of  silvering  paper,  who  tones 
well,  in  the  evening  of  a  cloudy  winter  day,  his  few  copies  with  the 
delight  and  affection  for  his  work  which  all  must  have  who  follow  our 
profession,  and  who  can  otherwise  reckon  upon  success  ? 

Sugar  in  the  printing  bath  retards  the  paper  from  becoming  yellow, 
undoubtedly,  to  some  extent ;  but  what  think  my  colleagues  of  toning 
their  prints  as  easily  and  beautifully  after  two  or  three  days  just  as  if 
they  were  excited  and  printed  all  on  the  same  day  ?  But  on  washed 
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albumen  paper  they  may  be  toned  whenever  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  are  got  together,  as  circumstances  require — in  three  or  four  days 
or  weeks,  if  needs  be. 

The  same  quantity  of  gold  with  which  one  dozen  are  now  toned  will 
suffice  for  two  dozen  if  washed  paper  be  employed.  The  toning  takes 
place  very  rapidly,  and,  if  a  warm  brown  tone  be  desired,  the  copies 
should  be  taken  from  the  bath  as  soon  as  their  colour  changes.  When 
placed  in  the  fixing  bath  the  pictures  are,  at  the  beginning,  of  a  reddish 
yellow.  The  colours,  however,  change  by  degrees,  and  on  this  washed 
paper,  after  the  washing  and  drying,  take  a  peculiarly  deep  tone.  In 
the  deep  shadows  a  green  metallic  lustre  is  observable,  which  changes 
into  deep  black  so  soon  as  the  pictures  are  washed  and  rolled. 

I  have  used  the  washed  paper  exclusively  now  in  my  operations  for 
about  three  months.  Further  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  fumi¬ 
gating  of  the  papers  themselves  is  superfluous,  provided  the  pads  are 
well  fumigated.  Those  I  employ  lie  day  and  night  in  a  chest  which 
contains  under  a  perforated  false  bottom  a  vessel  of  ammonia.  The 
print  and  pad  are  taken  out  of  the  printing-frame,  and  in  the  place  of 
the  former  a  fresh  piece  of  paper  is  brought,  while  the  latter  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  freshly-fumigated  pad  out  of  the  chest,  made  of  felt, 
cloth,  or  paper.  This  takes  place  without  any  delay.  Proofs  which  in 
the  evening  are  not  printed  thoroughly  remain  in  the  frame  over  night, 
to  be  further  printed  the  next  day. 

With  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  bath  :  as  strong  proofs  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  a  weak  as  with  a  strong  bath,  only,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  paper  must  remain  much  longer  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter ; 
all  the  chloride  in  the  albumen  layer  can  be  changed  thereby  into  chlo¬ 
ride  of  silver.  The  weakest-salted  papers  are  naturally  the  cheapest, 
yet  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  albumen  itself,  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  yields  chloride  of  silver  sufficient  to  produce  a  strong 
picture.  It  is  only  necessary,  should  the  bath  be  used  very  weak,  to 
add  other  salt  or  alcohol,  to  prevent  the  dissolving  of  the  albumen. 

I  will  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  scarcely  ever  plagued  now 
with  any  small  specks  and  points,  on  account  of  which  I  formerly  was 
obliged  to  throw  away  many  a  good  picture.  As  I  have  now  worked 
for  a  long  time  with  the  paper  referred  to,  I  publish  my  experience 
therewith.  Experiments  have  taught  me  that  it  is  possible  to  produce 
a  paper  which  not  only  exempts  photographers  from  the  trouble  of  sen¬ 
sitising,  but  also  from  that  of  toning  prints.  Such  a  paper  renders  it 
possible  to  produce  hundreds  of  prints  perfectly  alike  in  tone  through¬ 
out.  T.  Badar. 


Httetiup  of  Sfloxtics. 

— — 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Jan.  25th . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Free  Public  Library  and  Museum. 

,,  27  th . 

Oldham  . 

Mutual  Improvement  Institute. 

,,  27th . 

Bristol . . 

Philosophical  Institution,  Park-st. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  —  the 
Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  W.  C.  Morgan  and  George  Oroughton  were  elected  members. 

There  was  submitted  for  examination  a  camera  by  Mr.  Rogerson,  of 
Manchester,  which  the  Secretary  said  was  made  entirely  by  machinery, 
and  which  was  inspected  by  the  members  with  much  interest,  and 
elicited  expressions  of  approval. 

A  pocket  almanac,  prepared  by  Mr.  Cussons,  of  Southport,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  member  present. 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  subject  for  discussion  that 
evening  was  The  Best  Way  of  Vignetting  Portraits. 

Mr.  Blanchard  had  tried  various  ways  of  vignetting.  One  great 
difficulty  consisted  in  getting  the  assistant  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  the 
principal,  who,  after  taking  pains  to  produce  a  good  model  to  serve  as  a 
guide,  was  generally  disappointed  in  finding  that  so  few  out  of  a  thousand 
prints  were  properly  vignetted  according  to  the  pattern.  One  method 
that  he  had  some  time  ago  suggested  consisted  in  pasting  a  piece  of 
transparent  tracing  paper  on  the  back  of  the  negative,  and  then  work¬ 
ing  it  over  with  a  crayon  stump.  By  this  means  they  could  indicate 
exactly  the  amount  of  the  picture  they  wished  to  be  included,  and 
could  vignette  it  off  with  the  softest  possible  gradation.  The  drawback 
to  this  method  was  that  the  tracing  paper,  at  first  transparent,  became 
opaque  after  being  in  use  for  some  time.  Another  method  of  vignetting 
that  he  had  employed  consisted  in  using  the  ordinary  vignetting  glass, 
with  the  difference  that  transparent  paper  was  pasted  over  certain 
poitions,  so  as  to  soften  down  the  drapery  and  make  it  merge  into 
whiteness.  In  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  person  cotton  wool  was  a 
most  effective  agent  in  the  production  of  fine  vignettes,  for  any  effect 
wanted  could  be  obtained  by  its  agency.  It  should,  however,  only  be 
used  by  a  person  of  taste.  Vignette  printing  in  the  hands  of  ordinary 
printers  was  a  source  of  great  annoyance.  He  had  also  tried  with  good 
effect  a  piece  of  soft  and  rather  thick  wood,  with  a  central  aperture 
very  much  bevelled  off  underneath. 


Mr.  Henderson  said  that  vignetting  glasses  with  the  softest  p  jsoible 
edges  might  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner: — Put  a  piece  of  sensi¬ 
tised  paper  in  a  printing-frame ;  then  cut  in  a  piece  of  card  an  opening 
of  the  shape  required,  and  place  it  over  the  printing-frame.  While  the 
light  is  acting  on  the  sensitive  paper  through  the  opening  in  the  card, 
move  the  latter  about  so  as  to  prevent  a  hard,  sharp  edge  being  formed  ; 
and  in  this  way  a  black  oval  or  other  shape  is  obtained  on  a  white 
ground  with  an  exceedingly  soft  edge.  When  this  is  fixed  it  may  be 
used  in  the  production  of  vignetting  glasses  of  any  desired  size  which 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  camera  and  wet  collodion.  Glasses 
so  produced  were,  in  his  opinion,  much  superior  to  those  which  were  now 
in  the  market. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  described  a  method  of  using  cotton  wool  for 
softening  the  outline  of  the  vignette,  which  was  not  liable  to  be  altered 
by  the  wind  or  by  an  accidental  touch.  It  consisted  in  having  two 
sheets  of  card  perforated  with  an  aperture  of  the  required  size,  and  an 
edging  of  cotton  wool  kept  in  its  place  by  being  pinched  between  both. 
By  an  obvious  arrangement  a  mask  of  this  kind,  when  placed  outside  of 
the  glass  in  the  printing-frame,  could  be  shifted  until  it  covered  the 
exact  portion  of  the  negative  required. 

A  general  conversation  on  the  subject  of  vignetting  took  place,  Messrs. 
Howard,  Taylor,  Cocking,  Lane,  Croughton,  and  Foxlee  taking  part  in 
the  same.  In  tbe  course  of  this  colloquial  discussion  allusion  was  made 
to  the  beauty  of  the  vignettes  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams,  and  the  fact  that 
masks  of  cotton  wool  were  employed  in  their  production ;  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  portraits  of  M.  Reutlinger  was  marred  by  the  abrupt 
vignetting ;  that  smoking  of  the  back  of  the  negative  had  been  employed 
by  some  to  produce  “effects;”  and  that  in  some  cases  the  heat  to  which 
the  negative  was  subjected,  consequent  upon  its  being  smoked  on  the 
back,  had  rendered  the  negative  weak  and  thin. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Rogerson,  of  Manchester,  for 
the  exhibition  of  his  camera,  and  to  Mr.  Blanchard  for  opening  the 
discussion ;  after  which  the  proceedings  terminated. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  3rd  ult., — M.  Peligot  in  the 
chair. 

After  several  presentations  had  been  laid  before  the  meeting, 

A  letter  was  read  from  M.  Despaquis  with  reference  to  M.  Placet's 
reclamation  in  regard  to  the  pi'oeess  of  stamping,  of  which  he  had  pre¬ 
sented  proofs  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Society.  In  opposition  to 
the  extracts  cited  by  M.  Placet,  he  (M.  Despaquis)  quoted  an  extract 
from  M.  Poitevin’s  patent,  taken  out  in  1855 — seven  years  previously — 
and  then  proceeded  to  show  the  distinction  between  these  systems  and 
the  process  by  which  his  proofs  were  obtained. 

M.  Poitevin  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Society  respecting  the  “Albert- 
type,”  which  was  read  to  the  meeting,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had 
learned  some  time  since  that  Herr  Albert,  of  Munich,  used  plates  pre¬ 
pared  with  bichromated  gelatine  for  printing-ink  photographs,  and  was 
glad  to  see  with  what  successful  results.  But,  on  reading  the  last 
Bulletin  of  the  French  Society,  he  saw,  with  much  regret,  the  process 
employed  by  Herr  Albert  designated  the  “Albert-type.”  Whatever 
might  be  the  material  most  advantageous  to  be  employed  in  the  process, 
the  obtaining  of  a  photographic  image  in  ink  on  a  bed  of  bichromated 
gelatine  or  albumen,  &c.,  was  his  invention;  and  this  had  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  acknowledged  by  the  Society,  in  their  having,  after  mature 
consideration  and  investigation,  awarded  him  the  prize  founded  by  the 
late  Duke  Albert  de  Luynes,  and  other  honorary  distinctions  had  equally 
been  accorded  to  him  for  this  invention.  He,  therefore,  strongly  protes¬ 
ted  against  this  unjust  pretension,  to  say  nothing  more,  of  Herr  Albert, 
of  Munich,  in  giving  his  name  to  a  mode  of  printing  which  he  had  only 
improved,  and  from  which  he  had  already  obtained  great  advantage. 
In  addressing  himself  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Society,  he  ventured  to 
hope  that  he  would  entertain  his  reclamation,  in  which  the  Society  was 
interested,  as  well  as  all  French  inventors. 

M.  George  Poiree  addressed  a  note  to  the  Society  on  the  reproduction 
of  colours  in  photography.  [See  page  2G.]  The  Society  thanked  M. 
Poirde  for  his  communication. 

MM.  Schaeffner  and  Mohr  addressed  the  following  note  to  the  Society 
on  the  employment  of  carbonate  of  silver  paper : — 

‘  ‘  Replying  to  the  article  of  the  Hon.  M.  Hutchison,  inserted  in  the 
last  Bulletin,  we  have  the  honour  to  submit  a  new  mode  of  employing 
carbonate  of  silver  sensitive  paper  with  which  we  have  been  printing  for 
about  seven  months.  The  simplicity  of  the  mode  and  the  beauty  of  the 
results  obtained  recommend  it  strongly  to  photographers. 

“We  should  also  observe  that  this  new  way  of  employing  ammoniacal 
vapours  completely  eliminates  the  danger  of  these  vapours  upon  the 
varnish  of  cliches,  which  formed  the  subject  of  a  note  from  M.  A. 
Chardon  at  a  preceding  meeting  of  the  Society. 

“Extract  from  Notes  on  the  Employment  of  Sensitised  Carbonate 
of  Silver  Paper. 

“  Instead  of  submitting  the  cushions  of  the  printing-frame  to  ammo¬ 
niacal  vapours,  as  previously  recommended  by  us,  a  better  result  is 
arrived  at  in  the  following  manner : — 
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“The  sensitised  paper  is  exposed  to  these  vapours,  and  it  is  used 
immediately  on  being  taken  out  of  the  box  while  it  is  strongly  affected 
by  the  alkali.  About  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  are  sufficient  for  this 
result  to  be  obtained.  This  paper  is  then  placed  upon  the  clicM  and 
covered  quickly  with  a  piece  of  parchment  of  the  size  of  the  interior  of 
the  frame.  The  quantity  of  ammonia  absorbed  by  the  sensitised  paper 
being  imprisoned  between  the  cliche  and  the  parchment  is  sufficient  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  A  failure  is  only  possible  through  the  insuf¬ 
ficiency  of  ammoniacal  vapours,  which  is  denoted  by  a  grey  or  rose- 
coloured  proof.  The  sensitised  paper  will  continue  for  a  long  period  in 
the  fumigating  box  without  being  injured ;  indeed,  it  is  better  for  being 
kept  there.  Without  ammonia  it  will  keep  for  an  indefinite  period,  if 
shut  up  and  shaded  from  the  light,  in  a  place  neither  too  dry  nor  too 
humid. 

‘  ‘  The  toning  may  take  place  in  all  the  baths  adapted  for  ordinary  paper, 
and  that  long  after  the  drawing  is  brought  out,  but  the  proofs  must  be 
washed  before  they  are  toned.  This  washing  is  not  required  for  the 
sulphocy ankle  of  ammonium  bath,  which  we  recommend,  on  account  of 
its  stability,  in  the  following  form : — 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  .  30  grammes. 

Acetate  of  soda  . .  30  ,, 

Chloride  of  sodium .  15  ,, 

Water  . 1000 

Add  (dissolved  in  a  little  distilled  water) — 

Chloride  of  gold .  \  gramme. 

This  bath  is  strengthened  by  chloride  of  gold  as  required.  It  is  well  to 
take  out  the  proof  before  it  has  attained  the  desired  tone,  as  it  becomes 

deeper  in  the  fixing  bath.”  - - 

M.  Marion  exhibited  the  photometer  constructed  by  him  to  answer  the 
requirements  of  photography,  and  particularly  the  carbon  process.  lie 
also  pointed  out  the  improvements  he  had  lately  introduced,  and  re¬ 
peated  the  directions  previously  given  for  the  use  of  the  instrument. 

M.  Peligot  gave  an  account  of  the  experiments  undertaken,  by  Mr. 
Gaffield  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  M.  Bontemps  on  the  other,  relative  to 
the  action  of  light  upon  glasses  for  plates  and  windows.  After  having 
described  these  experiments  and  shown  the  results  obtained, 

The  Chairman  exhibited  to  the  meeting  a  great  number  of  curious 
samples  of  glass  in  their  original  state,  with  the  different  colourings 
effected  by  the  light  during  an  exposure,  varying  from  a  few  days  to 
several  years.  He  then  spoke  of  the  interest  which  the  facts  adduced 
from  those  experiments  presented,  and  how  they  should  govern  the 
choice  made  of  glasses  intended  for  the  windows  of  studios  and  those 
for  the  preparation  of  cliches. 

The  explanations  given  by  the  Chairman  were  followed  throughout 
with  the  most  lively  interest  by  the  meeting,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
a  paper  published  by  M.  Bontemps  relating  to  these  experiments  should 
be  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  also  exhibited  a  diminished  reproduction  of  the  results 
obtained  by  Mr.  Gaffield,  by  placing  upon  the  same  positive  paper 
different  coloured  glasses  and  uncoloured  glasses  from  different  sources. 
These  results  were  certainly  of  relative  value  only,  for  neither  the 
intensity  nor  the  toning  quality  could  be  indicated  by  the  colours  as 
shown,  but,  such  as  they  were,  they  appeared  to  be  of  interest  to 
photographers. 

From  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Gaffield,  it  seemed  that,  amongst  the 
coloured  glasses,  blue  was  that  which  permitted  most  of  the  actinic 
rays  to  pass,  the  red  and  the  orange  were  those  which  allowed  the  least 
to  pass,  whilst  through  the  yellow  and  green  the  positive  paper  under¬ 
went  changes.  The  glasses  best  adapted  for  windows  for  the  dark  room 
appeared  to  be  red  and  orange. 

Mr.  Gaffield  likewise  submitted  a  series  of  positive  proofs,  obtained 
by  exposing  to  the  light  sensitised  paper,  leaves,  and  feathers.  All  the 
nerves,  and  even  the  most  delicate  lines,  were  there  reproduced.  This 
process  of  reproduction  is  employed  already  by  many  persons,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  MM.  Himes  and  Kleffel,  who  have  recently  called  attention 
to  drawings  of  a  remarkable  fineness  furnished  by  it,  and  which,  both 
as  regards  the  study  of  vegetables  and  in  an  industrial  point  of  view, 
may  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 

M.  Jeanrenaud  made  a  communication  on  the  new  modifications  intro¬ 
duced  by  him  in  the  transfer  of  carbon  proofs.  [See  page  28.]  The 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  presented  to  M.  Jeanrenaud  for  his  commu¬ 
nication. 

M.  Arosa  exhibited  a  numerous  collection  of  proofs  obtained  by  the 
aid  of  the  process  of  MM.  Tessie  du  Mothay  and  Marechal,  of  Metz. 
The  object  of  this  presentation  was  to  reply  to  the  fears  recently 
expressed  by  some  persons  that  the  process  in  question  was  not  capable 
of  furnishing  a  sufficient  number  of  proofs  from  one  negative.  M. 
Arosa  said  they  could  be  printed  in  any  number.  The  Foresters’ 
album  of  M.  Gayffier  was  printed  in  250  copies,  and  several  thousands 
might  have  been  printed  equally  well. 

M.  Davanne  then  read  the  report  relative  to  the  exhibition  of  1869, 
and  the  Chairman  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  certain  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  rules  generally  adopted  by  the  Society,  and  which  would 
shortly  appear  in  the  published  arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of 
1870. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  the  meeting  terminated. 


d[orr«spouh«iu£. 

Description  op  a  New  Camera.— Solar  Microscope. — Enlarging  Ca¬ 
mera. — Terrestrial  Telescope. — Explosion  oe  Picrate  of  Potash. 
In  my  account  of  the  stance  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  of  last 
May  I  mentioned  an  instrument  which  was  presented  by  MM.  Borie 
and  de  Tournemine,  and  which  serves  for  a  variety  of  purposes— a  sort 
of  multum-in-parvo,  including  a  microscope,  telescope,  photographic 
camera,  and  ophthalmoscope.  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  woodcut 
of  this  piece  of  apparatus,  and  I  am,  therefore,  enabled  to  give  your 
readers  a  better  notion  of  the  instrument.  The  woodcut  represents  the 


instrument  mounted  on  its  case  as  a  solar  microscope;  the  little  box  on 
the  left-hand  side  serves  to  contain  the  lenses.  The  size  of  the  case  when 
shut  and  containing  all  the  apparatus  is  eighteen  inches  long  by  thirteen 
wide.  I  propose  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  nine  functions  of  this  in¬ 
strument,  which  render  it,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  nine  instruments : — 
1.  A  Solar  Microscope.—- It  can  be  set  up  in  a  few  minutes,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  employed  in  any  situation,  even  in  the  open 
air.  The  plain  mirror  seen  in  the  woodcut  receives  the  solar  rays,  and 
throws  them  on  to  a  collecting  lens.  This  concentrates  the  rays  upon 
the  object  placed  behind  a  diaphragm,  which  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
enable  the  operator  to  fix  the  size  of  the  luminous  pencil  according  to 
his  requirements.  The  focussing  is  regulated  by  a  rack  screw;  the 
image  is  formed  by  an  object  glass  on  a  ground  glass  screen.  The  size 
of  the  image  depends  both  upon  the  greater  or  less  “  development”  of 
the  camera  and  the  power  of  the  object  glass.  There  is  still  another 
way  of  obtaining  increased  power,  by  placing  an  eyepiece  or  true  simple 
microscope  behind  the  ground  glass;  in  this  way  the  image  will  be 
magnified  two  or  three  times  more.  The  cone  represented  in  the  wood- 
cut  serves  to  keep  the  ground  glass  screen  from  the  light  and  as  a 
support  for  this  eyepiece.  There  is  still  another  plan  for  increasing  the 
power,  and  that  is  by  placing  a  lens  between  the  object  glass  and  the 
screen.  The  highest  power  attainable  is  800  diameters. 
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2.  Photographic  Solar  Microscope.  — The  image  being  focussed  on  the 
ground  glass,  it  is  only  necessary  to  replace  this  with  a  frame  holding 
the  prepared  plate,  and  to  take  the  picture  as  usual.  In  the  frame  of 
this  instrument  there  is  an  arrangement  by  which  the  operator  can  ex¬ 
amine  the  sensitive  plate  during  the  operation,  by  applying  his  eye  to 
the  eyepiece  fixed  in  the  isolating  cone.  “  May  be,”  say  the  inventors, 
“  we  have  given  a  new  mode  of  observation  of  photographic  processes, 
and  thus  opened  a  road  to  further  discoveries.” 

3.  A  Compound  Microscope. — By  uniting  the  photo-micrographic 
object  glass  employed  in  the  solar  microscope  with  the  eyepiece  already 
named,  the  apparatus  becomes  a  dioptric  compound  microscope.  By 
changing  the  stage  holding  the  object,  it  may  be  used  catoprically.  Thus 
adjusted  the  microscope  can  be  fixed  either  on  the  lid  of  the  box  or 
upon  a  jointed  stand  made  for  the  purpose,  which  will  permit  of  any 
inclination  of  the  instrument. 

4.  A  Photographic  Apparatus. — The  apparatus  differs  little  in  form 
and  arrangement  from  the  functions  already  described.  The  object 
glass  can  be  composed  in  seven  different  ways,  thus  giving  the  operator 
a  range  of  seven  different  foci,  and  enabling  him  to  produce  pictures 
from  postage-stamp  size  to  a  large  landscape.  The  isolating  cone 
replaces  with  advantage  the  black  focussing  cloth,  and  allows  the  sen¬ 
sitive  plate  to  be  watched  during  exposure. 

5  .An  Enlarging  Apparatus  for  Negatives. — By  this  arrangement 
a  card  portrait  can  be  enlarged  upon  a  sensitive  plate.  “This  operation 
has  no  other  limit  than  that  of  enlarging  at  the  same  time  the  details 
of  the  paper  or  the  surface  which  is  copied.  However,  we  should  not 
disdain  a  method  which,  employed  in  moderate  proportions,  may 
render  eminent  services.”  All  other  kinds  of  enlargements  may  be 
obtained  by  this  apparatus  in  its  modifications. 

6.  A  Terrestrial  Telescope.  —The  photographic  object  glasses  are 
utilised  after  the  object  glass  of  this  telescope.  Thus  three  telescopes 
can  be  successively  formed,  and  their  power  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  focus  of  the  lens  used.  The  eyepiece  is  formed  from  the  diverging 
lens,  which  is  named  as  being  used  between  the  object  glass  of  the 
solar  microscope  and  the  ground  glass  screen.  A  magnifying  power  of 
six  or  seven  times  can  be  thus  obtained.  By  using  an  object  glass  of 
long  focus,  and  a  compound  eyepiece,  the  power  can  be  increased  to  ten 
or  twelve  times.  By  forming  the  eyepiece  by  a  converging  lens,  taken 
from  the  “elements”  of  the  microscopic  modification  of  the  apparatus, 
a  very  good  astronomical  telescope  can  be  formed. 

7.  Telescopic  Photographic  Apparatus. — The  telescope  with  simple 
eyepiece  being  formed  as  just  described,  the  mechanism  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  admits  of  a  camera  being  adapted  to  it,  and  thus  gives  a  means 
for  obtaining  photographs  of  objects  at  a  long  distance  from  the  in¬ 
strument. 

8.  Enlarging  Apparatus  Direct  upon  Paper. — All  required  is  the 
addition  of  a  large  converging  lens,  which  is  adapted  to  the  apparatus 
by  a  bayonet-joint  and  a  camera  of  opaque  tissue.  The  frame  inside 
the  camera  carries  the  negative  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  additional 
camera  contains  a  frame  for  the  sensitive  paper.  It  can  be  mounted 
anywhere,  even  in  the  open  air,  and  enlargements  can  be  made  up  to 
32  x  20  inches. 

9.  Photographic  Ophthalmoscope.— This  is  a  slight  modification  of 
function  5,  the  enlarging  apparatus.  This  modification  consists  in 
placing  the  mirror  on  the  back  part  of  the  camera,  so  that  the  rays  of  a 
light  placed  behind  the  head  of  the  subject  may  be  sent  into  the  eye  to 
be  examined.  An  eyepiece  attached  to  the  isolating  cone  allows  the 
enlarged  image  of  the  eye  to  be  seen  either  on  the  ground  glass  or 
directly.  The  various  parts  of  the  eye  can  be  successively  brought  to 
focus,  as  the  cornea,  the  iris,  the  crystalline,  the  retina,  &c.  The 
photographing  of  these  images  is  accomplished  in  the  same  way  as  for 
the  microphotographs,  more  care  and  skill  in  all  points  being,  however, 
required. 

Artificial  light  can  be  used  with  advantage  in  many  of  the  operations 
of  the  instrument.  I  am  informed  that  some  of  these  instruments  have 
already  been  sent  to  England  to  be  forwarded  to  India. 

The  disastrous  explosion  of  picrate  of  potash,  in  the  Place  de  la  Sor- 
bonne,  last  March,  may  be  remembered  by  some  of  your  readers.  The 
question  of  the  causes  of  it  has  just  been  fully  investigated  in  a  court 
of  justice  here,  and  M.  Fontaine,  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment 
where  the  explosion  took  place,  was  acquitted  from  all  blame  in  the 
matter ;  and  it  was  recorded  that  the  cause  of  the  explosion  was  still 
unknown.  The  evidence  of  many  scientific  men  was  given  at  this  trial, 
and  none  could  account  for  the  accident. 


A  letter  from  Mr.  Geo.  Clark,  of  London,  appeared  in  the  number  of 
the  Moniteur  Scientlfigue  which  contained  an  account  of  this  trial.  He 
says  that  he  has  read  that  the  cause  of  the  explosion  had  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  remarkable  excess  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  on  that  day, 
and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  atmospheric  variations  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  decidedly  influencing  the  explosive  powers  of  kindred  sub¬ 
stances.  Let  photographers  and  manufacturers  of  photo-chemicals 
note  this. 

Mr.  Clai'k  has  been  occupied  for  some  time  in  perfecting  processes  for 
the  manufacture  of  explosive  substances,  the  base  of  which  is  pyroxyline 
in  the  form  of  cotton  or  sawdust.  He  has  found  that  on  certain  days 
the  explosive  force  of  these  substances  will  vary  suddenly  up  to  as  much 
as  fifty  per  cent,  of  difference ,  thus  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  influence 
upon  them  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  He  states  that  he  has  found 
the  cause  of  this  sympathy  between  these  matters  and  the  atmosphere 
is  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  nitric  achl ,  from  which  the  pyroxyline  has 
not  been  entirely  freed,  even  after  most  careful  washings  for  twenty 
days  in  running  water.  He  is  disposed  to  attribute  the  cause  of  the 
explosion  in  the  Place  de  la  Sorbonne  to  the  excess  of  picric  acid  in  the 
picrate  of  potash.  Mr.  Clark  hopes  to  draw  the  attention  of  chemists 
to  the  subject,  and  adds  that  he  has  found  the  way  of  depriving 
pyroxyline  of  all  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  of  thus  rendering  it  insensible 
to  all  atmospheric  influences.  He  believes  that  an  analogous  process 
would  prevent  all  danger  from  the  use  of  picrate  of  potash.  The  worst 
of  the  matter  is  that  he  does  not  say  what  this  process  is,  and  so  we 
must  go  on  running  the  risk  of  being  blown  up  till  it  be  divulged  or 
discovered.  This  is  too  bad,  Mr.  George  Clark. 

Paris,  January  17,  1870.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

— ♦ — 

ROWSELL’S  GRAPHOSCOPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  write  this  with  reference  to  the  remarks  I  notice  in 
your  last  number,  as  to  my  having,  or  not,  just  ground  of  complaint  at 
the  imitation  of  the  graphoscope,  which  instrument  is  my  invention, 
and  was  patented  by  me  under  that  name. 

I  am  quite  aware,  as  you  clearly  point  out,  that  a  provisional  patent 
will  only  protect  for  a  certain  period,  and  that,  as  I  did  not  take  out  the 
full  patent,  after  a  period  the  instrument  was  open  to  imitation.  Acting 
upon  the  practice  and  experience  gained  during  the  first  period,  and  the 
prestige  arising  from  the  introduction,  I  adopted  the  course  of  letting 
the  instrument  rest  upon  its  merits,  and  having  it  manufactured  as  per¬ 
fectly  as  I  possibly  could,  and  it  has  made  its  way  accordingly. 

My  complaint,  then,  on  which  you  comment,  was  not  as  to  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  instrument,  but  that  it  should  come  from  a  person  whom  I 
had  myself  employed  for  a  portion  of  the  manufacture,  who  but  for 
this  would  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  it,  and  the  announcing  it  under 
my  title,  describing  it,  word  for  wrord,  in  the  terms  used  by  me  in  my 
trade  description  of  it.  I  admit  there  may  be  the  legal  right  to  do  this, 
but  it  is  not  a  good  specimen  of  commercial  morality. 

We  all  know  Sheridan’s  description  of  the  treatment  to  which  the 
ideas  and  thoughts  of  authors  are  exposed  in  regard  to  plagiarists.  He 
says  that  they  act  towards  them  as  gipsies  do  with  stolen  children — 
first  disfigure  them,  and  then  pass  them  off  as  their  own.  May  not  in¬ 
ventors  sometimes  find  themselves  in  the  same  category  ? 

Hoping  you  may  not  consider  these  remarks  as  irrelevant,  I  request 
their  insertion  in  your  next  number. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

35,  Walbrook,  E.C.,  January  17,  1870.  C.  J.  Rowsell. 


ON  DR.  MONCKHOVEN’S  CLAIMS  TO  ORIGINALITY  IN  HIS 
ALLEGED  NEW  ENLARGING  APPARATUS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Let  me  commence  by  expressing  my  admiration  of  the 
plucky  way  in  which  Mr.  R.  J.  Fowler  has  rushed  to  the  rescue  in  the 
Monckhoven  lantern  affair.  In  my  letter  (a  very  brief  one,  it  must  be 
confessed)  published  in  your  issue  of  December  31, 1  put  a  few  questions 
and  made  a  few  statements — very  few  of  either — which  have  furnished 
Mr.  Fowler  with  a  text  on  which  to  hang  some  of  his  interesting  and 
instructive  remarks,  which  I  always  read  from  week  to  week  -with 
great  pleasure.  Having  thus  “  shaken  hands  ”  with  Mr.  Fowler,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  add  a  few  strictures  on  his  letter  in  your  last  number. 

In  the  matter  of  showing  courtesy  to  strangers,  that  is  the 
weak  point  of  Englishmen.  We,  in  this  country,  defer  in  this  respect 
so  much  to  our  continental  friends,  that  we  even  waive  the  privilege  of 
an  alliance  with  royalty  in  their  favour.  But  to  come  to  the  case  in 
point.  When  Dr.  Monckhoven  appeared  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  he  received  every  courtesy  that  a  foreigner  could  rea¬ 
sonably  desire,  and  which  was  much  in  excess  of  what  would  have  been 
awarded  to  an  Englishman. 

Dr.  Monckhoven  came  to  this  country,  I  suppose,  with  a  definite 
commercial  object,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  an  article  which  he  is  to 
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manufacture  and  sell  through  appointed  agents.  When  he  was  here  in 
1864  that,  also,  was  the  avowed  object  of  his  visit,  the  subject  of  his 
commercial  introduction  then  being  a  solar  camera.  N  ow,  as  he  is,  in 
the  course  of  such  visitations,  a  mere  man  of  business,  T  should  like  to 
ask — On  what  principle  of  protection,  free  trade,  or  reciprocity,  persons 
in  this  country  who  may  or  may  not  be  commercially  interested  in  the 
trade  departments  of  the  art  are  expected  to  refrain  from  offering  any 
remarks  upon  the  introduction  of  foreign  articles  merely  because  they 
are  introduced  by  foreigners  ? 

Mr.  Fowler,  in  assuming  that  the  lenses  of  the  English  magic  lantern 
are  made  of  “crown  glass  more  or  less  green,”  places  this  alleged  fact  in 
contrast  with  his  statement  that  the  lenses  of  Dr,  Monckhoven  are  made 
of  light  flint  glass  without  colour.  I  shall  briefly  examine  the  statement, 
and  the  inference  that  Mr.  Fowler  expects  will  be  deduced  from  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  lenses  of  the  best  of  English  magic  lanterns  are 
not  green.  V ery  common  lanterns  may  have  the  lenses  made  of  green 
glass ;  the  best  lenses  are  nearly  colourless — not  quite  colourless  I 
admit,  but  nearly  so.  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  condensers  are  flint,  therefore 
colourless,  therefore  more  rapid  !  Let  us  look  at  this  matter. 

What,  in  the  first  place,  are  the  relative  merits  of  English  and  foreign 
flint  glass?  I  have  here  two  portrait  lenses— one  by  Lerebours  and 
Secretan,  and  the  other  the  objective  of  one  of  Dr.  Monckhoven’s 
enlarging  (solar)  cameras.  I  unscrew  the  lenses  and  lay  them  down  upon 
a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  place  side  by  side  a  lens  of  English  manu¬ 
facture.  What  is  the  diffei’ence  ?  The  paper  under  the  foreign  lenses  is 
much  deeper  in  colour  than  that  under  the  English  lens;  indeed  in  one 
of  the  former  the  flint  is  seen  to  be  of  a  decidedly  yellowish  tinge. 

When  I  compare  foreign  flint  against  good  English  crown  glass,  I  am 
compelled  to  say  that,  in  respect  of  freedom  from  colour,  one  is  as  good 
as  the  other.  A  foreign-made  flint  glass  condenser  when  compared 
with  an  English  condenser  (I  now  mean  one  of  the  ordinary  kind) 
does  not  show,  when  laid  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  such  a  bluish  tint 
as  the  latter,  but  the  yellow  colour  shown  is  in  excess ;  and  that  the 
latter  (the  yellow)  would  stop  more  of  the  actinic  rays  might  be  ascer¬ 
tained  almost  at  a  glance,  and  without  a  trial.  English  condensers 
are  not  made  exclusively  of  flint  glass,  because  it  has  been  found  that 
they  are  not  so  good  as  when  they  are  otherwise  constructed ;  but 
many  of  them  are  exclusively  flint,  and  hence  no  claim  of  novelty  on 
this  score  is  left  to  Dr.  Monckhoven. 

/ s  flint  so  much  better  than  crown  ?  Flint  has  a  greater  refractive 
index  than  crown,  and  this  is  an  advantage ;  but  it  has  also  a  greater 
dispersive  ratio,  and  this  is  a  disadvantage.  A  lens  that  is  not  to  be 
achromatised  in  the  usual  way  is  much  better  when  made  of  crown  glass 
than  when  made  of  flint.  But,  if  flint  lenses  be  such  an  improvement 
as  alleged,  how  does  it  happen  that  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  operations  are  so 
slow  when  compared  with  those  in  a  lantern  of  English  make  ?  The 
exposure  given  by  him,  when  operating  before  the  Photographic  Society, 
was  two  minutes  and  three  quarters  on  paper,  and  six  seconds  on  glass. 
I  have  been  present  at,  and  have  seen,  what  is  open  for  every  reader  of 
your  Journal  to  witness,  viz.,  an  enlargement  produced  upon  paper  from 
an  ordinary  negative  in  forty  seconds ;  and  upon  collodionised  glass  in 
two  or  three  seconds.  Now  is  this  rapidity  due  to  the  condensers  or  to 
the  light  ?  The  former  are  of  nearly  colourless  crown,  and  the  latter  is 
— not  the  magnesia  light  of  Dr.  Monckhoven. 

I  have  said  that  flint  glass  is  of  a  greater  dispersive  index  than 
crown.  I  shall  on  this  subject  merely  add  that  sulphide  of  carbon  is 
of  a  higher  dispersive  index  than  either  crown  or  flint  glass,  and  is  more 
perfectly  colourless  than  either.  If  an  argument  be  based  upon  the 
powers  of  the  flint  (because  it  is  colourless)  to  transmit  more  actinic 
rays  than  the  crown,  surely  this  liquid,  being  more  colourless  than  glass, 
should  transmit  more  of  the  actinic  rays.  Yet  what  is  the  fact,  as 
shown  by  Dr.  Tyndall  ?  This  beautiful  colourless  liquid  really  stops 
more  of  the  actinic  rays  than  glass. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  flint  versus  crown  glass  question,  and 
shown,  first,  that  the  Monckhoven  lenses  are  not  new  to  English 
readers,  and,  secondly,  that  even  if  new,  they  are  not  so  good  as  those 
adapted  to  the  best  lantei-ns,  I  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  the  lighting. 

.  I  am  gHd  to  find  that  Mr.  Fowler  admits  that  Prof.  Carlevaris  had  in 
view,  as  his  object  the  production  of  an  actinic  light.  He  patented, 
provisionally,  some  time  ago  the  substitution  of  chloride  and  carbonate 
of  magnesia  for  the  lime  in  the  oxyhydrogen  light.  He  was  in  London, 
and  exhibited  this  light,  and  proved  the  superior  actinism  of  the 
emitted  rays  over  those  from  lime.  This  is  a  matter  of  history.  More¬ 
over,  he  published,  to  the  world  the  means  he  employed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  magnesian  cylinders. 

Now,,  what  has  Dr.  Monckhoven  done?  His  cylinders  or  pieces  of 
magnesia  are  also  composed  of  chloride  and  carbonate,  and  he  does  not  tell 
how  he  makes  them.  Those  of  Carlevaris  behaved  just  as  those  of  lime ; 
they  lasted  sufficiently  well  to  give  a  steady  light  over  a  prolonged  period. 
Dr.  Monckhoven’s  burn  rapidly  away,  according  to  his  own  statement. 

I  do  not  quite  see  what  argument  against  my  position  is  intended  by 
Mr..  Fowler  to  be  based  on  his  statement  that  a  certain  Leeds  firm  are 
taking  up  the  matter  in  a  business  way,  and,  says  Mr.  Fowler,  “I  ask 
what  need  there  was  for  this  if  the  readers  of  the  Journal  already  knew 
all  about  the  matter  ?”  The  fair  inference  from  this  is  that,  if  photo¬ 
graphers  know  how  a  certain  chemical  or  a  piece  of  apparatus  be  made, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  special  manufacturers  undertaking  its  prepara¬ 


tion.  Because  a  man  may  know  how  to  make  nitrate  of  silver,  collo¬ 
dion,  cameras,  clothes,  brandy,  or  even  beer,  it  surely  does  not  follow 
that  he  is  to  make  them  all  himself. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  disposed  of  Mr.  Fowler’s  remarks,  and  should 
like,  before  I  close,  with  your  permission,  to  have  a  few  words  now 
with  my  friend,  the  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac. 

In  his  very  excellent  series  of  articles  on  enlargements,  the  Editor  says 
(page  58): — “Dr.  Monckhoven  first  suggested  the  application  of  the 
dialytic  principle  to  the  condenser  of  the  enlarging  camera.”  With  all 
proper  deference  to  this  editorial  dictum ,  I  shall  show  it  to  be  wrong. 
In  this  application  Dr.  Monckhoven  can  claim  no  more  originality  than 
in  the  other  matter  which  I  have  just  discussed. 

Dr.  Monckhoven’s  application  for  a  patent  for  a  dialyt  is  dated  April 
21,  1864;  unfortunately  for  him,  on  February  11th  of  the  same  year, 
MM.  Liebert  and  Lafon-Saint  Cyr,  of  Paris,  had  applied  for  a  patent 
for  the  same  thing.  Paris  thus  had  a  start  of  two  months  and  several 
days  over  Ghent.  A  “special”  claim  of  the  Parisian  or  first  patentees 
is,  that  between  the  condenser  of  the  solar  camera  and  the  negative  is 
placed  a  concavo-convex  lens  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  condenser. 
The  first  “special”  claim  of  Dr.  Monckhoven  (the  second  patentee)  is, 
that  a  large  condenser  is  employed,  between  which  and  the  negative  is 
placed  a  concavo-convex  lens. 

I  trust  I  have  now  shown,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Editor  of 
the  Almanac  as  well  as  to  that  of  Mr.  Fowler  and  everyone  concerned, 
that  Dr.  Monckhoven  was  not  the  first  person  to  apply  the  dialyt  to 
the  condenser  of  the  solar  camera. 

I  have  to  apologise  for  the  length  of  this  communication ;  but  I  must 
attribute  it  as  much  to  an  excessively  gloomy  day,  in  which  sitters  do 
not  care  to  venture  abroad,  as  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  topics  dis¬ 
cussed.  I  love  courtesy  to  strangers  as  much  as  any  person,  but  1  can¬ 
not  award  it  to  them  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  justice  to  English¬ 
men. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Old  Photo, 

January  17,  1870. 

A  BATCH  OF  QUERIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — 1.  In  using  a  microscope  at  night  a  monochromatic  light 
is  directed  to  be  employed.  How  is  such  a  light  most  easily  produced  ? 
When  examining  transparent  objects  a  slip  of  coloured  glass  held  on  a 
stand,  placed  between  the  lamp  and  the  reflector,  should  serve  the 
purpose ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  what  colour  of  glass  is  most 
suitable,  and  I  am  equally  puzzled  to  know  where  it  may  be  procured. 
May  I  beg  information  on  these  points  ? 

2.  Being  about  to  visit  an  outlandish  district,  where  the  tin  boxes  in 
which  most  of  my  impedimenta  are  packed  are  in  danger  of  being  injured 
by  rough  usage,  I  wish  to  provide  myself  with  all  appliances  for  making 
repairs.  What  should  I  take  besides  a  soldering  iron  of  copper? — and 
how  is  soldering  done  ? 

3.  A  gutta-percha  dipper  that  has  been  for  many  years  in  occasional 
use  in  a  silver  bath  has  now  become  so  brittle  as  to  break  in  pieces.  Can 
it  by  soaking  so  long  in  the  silver  have  absorbed  any  of  the  metal  ?  and, 
if  so,  how  can  it  be  most  easily  extracted  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

January  11,  1870.  G.  F.  Ivnarston,  Jun. 

— «. — 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  NEW  PHOTO-COPYRIGHT  BILL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  approaching  session  of  Parliament  most  probably 
a  new  copyright  bill  will  be  introduced ;  therefore  it  is  time  photo¬ 
graphers  should  be  stirring  in  the  matter,  and  endeavour  by  some  con¬ 
certed  action  to  get  a  recognised  legal  property  in  their  negatives  with¬ 
out  so  much  trammel  and  expense  as  is  involved  by  the  present  Act. 
The  extent  to  which  copying  is  now  carried  on  is  fearful,  and  will,  if 
not  checked,  have  the  effect  of  shutting  up  good  photography  in  the 
country,  especially  in  small  towns.  For  consideration  I  suggest  the 
following  points  : — 

That  all  photographers  working  for  profit  should  be  annually  regis¬ 
tered,  with  their  addresses  and  particular  trade  mark,  which  might  be 
a  monogram  or  other  suitable  device.  The  fee  for  this  might  be  an¬ 
nually  a  guinea,  or,  if  that  be  thought  too  much,  half-a-guinea.  Even 
at  the  latter  sum  there  is  no  question  a  sufficient  amount  would  be  raised 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  a  Government  officer  specially  for  the  pur¬ 
pose — not  in  connection  with  Stationers’  Hall,  but  with  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

That  all  photographic  prints  which  bear  on  their  face  the  regis¬ 
tered  trade  mark  of  the  producer  of  the  negative  should  be  deemed 
as  copyright,  any  infringement  of  which  should  be  visited  by  penalties. 
Of  course,  where  a  photographer’s  assistant  is  the  producer  or  taker  of 
the  negative  the  property  of  the  copyright  should  be  vested  in  the  em¬ 
ployer.  Persons  trading  in  or  in  possession  of  infringed  copyright 
prints  should  be  held  liable  for  the  penalties  of  infringement.  Persons 
using  any  trade  mark  for  copyright  without  registration  or  annual  pay¬ 
ment  should  also  be  subject  to  a  penalty.  Provision  ought,  of  course,  to 
be  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  penalties  should  be  recoverable, 
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In  suggesting  the  foregoing  I  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  ball 
in  motion,  and  the  ideas  of  others  might  keep  it  rolling  until  some  good 
and  definite  subject  matter  be  settled  for  the  purpose,  and  the  action 
of  the  councils  of  the  Photographic  Society  and  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
invoked.  Photographers  in  their  several  districts  should  unite  and 
endeavour  to  gain  the  sympathy  and  support  of  their  representatives 
in  the  lower  house  of  Parliament  on  the  subject.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 
January  15,  1870.  L.  C.  S. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A  2b  Dallmeyer  carte  lens  will  be  exchanged  for  a  4d  portrait  and  group  lens 
by  same  maker. — Address,  R.  Sedgfield,  Norbiton. 

A  three-and-a-half-inch  phantasmagoria  lantern,  slides,  and  microscope  adapted, 
will  be  exchanged  for  a  stereo,  camera  and  lenses. — Address,  Philip  H. 
Fowler,  Chemist,  Bacup. 

An  excellent  short  focus  two-and-a-quarter-inch  diameter,  quick-acting  carte- 
de-visit  e  lens,  by  Burr,  London,  only  used  a  few  times,  will  be  exchanged  for 
a  three-wheel  velocipede  by  an  experienced  maker,  or  a  half-plate  Jamin’s 
triple  lens.— -Address,  E.  Lockyer,  Photographer,  Ringwood,  Hants. 

The  following  good  works  are  offered  in  exchange  for  good  photos,  unmounted — 
ladies’  portraits,  half-plate  and  upwards,  landscapes  not  under  10  X  8  : — 1. 
Col.  Sir  H.  James’s  work  on  Photozincography 2.  Sutton  and  Dawson’s 
Dictionary  of  Photography. — 3.  Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry. — 4. 
Hunt’s  Manual  of  Photography ,  many  illustrations.— 5.  Wall’s  Manual  of 
Photo.  Colouring.— 6.  Professor  Towler’s  Silver  Sunbeam.— 7.  Negrettiand 
Zambra’s  Photography ,  in  two  parts. — Address,  A.  Burgess,  8,  St.  Thomas- 
street,  Borough,  S.E. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC. -This 
valuable  work  is  now  ready.  For  particulars  see  advertising  sheet> 
page  ii. ,  in  the  present  number. 

W.  X.  Y.  Z. — The  catalogues  received  were  just  what  we  required.  Thanks. 
r _ Thanks  for  the  enclosure.  You  will  perceive  that  it  has  been  utilised. 

J.  E.  R.— Thanks  for  the  salt.  The  crystals  are  very  beautiful.  Respecting 
the  other  matters,  more  again. 

Joseph  Lattimer.— - Your  acetic  acid  is  all  right.  Only  the  strongest  acid 
becomes  “  frozen  ”  as  yours  has  done. 

A.  Annandale.— We  shall  attend  to  both  the  optical  and  papyrographic 
matters  to  which  you  refer  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Young  Photo.— Oxymel  is  a  mixture  of  honey  and  acetic  acid.  It  was  at  one 

p  time  much  employed  as  a  preservative  for  sensitive  oollodionised  plates. 

Charles  B.—  Make  a  stock  solution  of  an  ounce  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  four 
ounces  of  alcohol.  Four  drops  of  this  represent  about  a  grain  of  the  acid. 

q  y _ Thanks  for  your  kind  invitation,  but  we  cannot  at  the  present  season 

avail  ourselves  of  it.  When  summer  comes  we  shall  endeavour  to  visit 
you. 

J.  Binns  (Hulme).—  Thanks  for  your  sketch,  which  we  shall  examine  minutely 
the  first  spare  moment  we  have.  You  will  find  further  particulars  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Journal. 

A  Subscriber.— The  Philadelphia  Photographer  is  a  monthly  journal,  and 

t.  osts  fifty  cents,  each  number.  If  you  call  at  our  office,  we  shall  have 
leasure  in  showing  you  a  copy  of  the  publication. 

J.  Fairhurst.— For  a  hot  climate,  your  collodion  ought  to  contain  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  alcohol  than  it  now  does,  judging  from  the  sample 
sent,  which,  for  cold  weather  in  this  country,  answers  quite  well. 

Lex.— It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite  rule  for  the  exposure,  so  much 
depends  upon  the  lens,  the  light,  and  the  chemicals.  After  making  a  few 
trials  you  will  soon  obtain  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  the  best  time  to  expose. 

j  c.  J.—  1 .  It  is  probable  that  an  addition  of  less  than  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  to 
your  bath  will  make  it  right.  The  fault  has  been  in  the  water.— 2.  You 
will  find  minute  directions  given  in  our  Almanac  for  the  collodio-bromide 
process.  We  advise  you  to  try  it. 


J .  B.  (Brechin). — We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  you  the  address  of  M.  Placet. 
If  you  write  to  Mr.  R.  J.  Fowler,  we  can  answer  for  him  that  he  will  be 
happy  to  transact  any  business  for  you  with  tho  gentleman  named.  The  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Graphotype  Company  is  Garrick-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

S.  J.  (Glasgow). — Yes,  you  are  quite  right.  Platinum  was  used  many  years 
ago  as  a  toning  agent  for  paper  prints.  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Edinburgh,  pub¬ 
lished,  ten  or  eleven  years  since,  his  method  of  using  both  platinum  and 
alladium  for  toning,  and  we  have  at  present  in  our  possession  prints  toned 
y  him  with  these  agents. 

R.  M.  (Camden- town).  —  The  instrument  ordered  by  your  friend  in  South 
America  will  render  more  efficient  aid  in  the  roasting  of  meat  than  in  the 
vignetting  of  pictures.  The  roasting  jack  has  certainly  been  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  it  is  a  bad  expedient.  Read  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject 
of  vignetting  in  our  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society  in  the  present  number. 

Received  —A.  E.  Lesage  ;  W.  Blair ;  J.  Collier. 
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tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER”— at  the  Office,  2,  York 
street,  CoventGarden,  London,  W.C. 


Royal  Recognition  of  Photographic  Merit. — The  fame  of  Mr. 
A.  L.  Henderson’s  photo-enamels  having  reached  Her  Majesty’s  ear, 
Mr.  Henderson,  by  Royal  command,  attended  at  Osborne  on  Tuesday 
last  to  exhibit  some  of  bis  vitrified  productions.  From  those  exhibited 
Her  Majesty  selected  some,  and  gave  orders  for  others  to  be  executed 
for  her  from  private  negatives  in  her  possession.  Our  own  opinion  of 
the  exceptional  excellence  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  enamels  has  been  too 
often  expressed  to  require  repetition  here. 

Diabolical  Application  of  Photographs:  A  Japanese  Photo¬ 
graph. — The  Japan  Herald  gives  a  translation  of  an  anonymous  letter 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  J.  Goble,  missionary  at  Yokohama.  The  Herald , 
although  it  does  not  positively  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  infor¬ 
mation,  seems  disposed  to  regard  the  letter  as  genuine: — “Although 
with  fear  I  have  a  request  to  make  by  letter.  Then  for  some  time  past 
it  is  reported  many  of  the  Tokugawa  ronins  have  banded  together,  and 
are  agreed  to  assassinate  the  chief  officers  of  the  new  government. 
Already  near  Kioto  or  Osaka  one  has  been  assassinated,  and  this  was 
surely  the  work  of  the  aforesaid  ronins.  Now  these  ronins  have  in 
their  possession  the  photographic  likenesses  of  the  people  they  are  to 
kill.  It  is  said  also  that  among  the  likenesses  there  is  one  of  a  high 
foreign  officer,  a  person  called  Parkes.  *  *  *  I  beg  of  you  do  not 
let  any  other  person  than  this  man  (Sir  H.  P.) — certainly  not  any 
Japanese  officer — see  this  letter.  I  adjure  you.” 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  January  15. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination  anp  Discharge. 
H.  Hunt,  Sheerness,  photographer.— Jan.  21, 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  January  19 th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  BookseUers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  iu  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 


Civis  (Dublin).— You  cannot  expect  a  lens  of  a  very  high  class  for  tbe  money 
which  you  have  paid  for  yours.  From  your  description  it  is  probably  a 
French  one,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  one  of  the  elements  of  the  back  com¬ 
bination  has  got  turned  tbe  wrong  side  out. 

II.  D.  (Liverpool). — Your  first  question  implies  that  there  is  a  sediment  or 
deposit  in  the  bath.  This  must  be  removed  by  filtration,  and  the  clear  liquid 
only  used.  The  name  “ferrotype”  has  generally  been  applied  in  this 
country  to  photographs  obtained  by  the  agency  of  such  salts  as  the 
ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  See. ;  but  in  America  it  is,  we  believe,  applied  to  a 
collodion  positive  on  a  thin  iron  plate,  coated  on  one  side  with  Brunswick 
black,  or  some  other  black  compound,  (which  gives  it  a  very  smooth  and 
uniform  surface.  This  latter  is  also  known  in  America  as  “  melainotype.” 
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THE  CHLORO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  our  able  contributor,  Mr.  George 
Dawson,  gave  the  results  of  his  trials  with  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  new 
cliloro-bromide  dry-plate  process,  and  stated  that  his  experience  of 
the  plan,  conducted  exactly  in  the  manner  described  by  Mr.  Lea,  is 
wholly  unsatisfactory.  This  will,  no  doubt,  have  surprised  many, 
coming,  as  it  does,  so  soon  after  Mr.  Lea’s  announcement  of  this 
method,  which  in  his  hands  has  yielded  such  excellent  results. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  where,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  posi¬ 
tive  statement  of  the  discoverer  of  a  new  process  that  it  is  successful, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  equally  decided  assertion  of  complete  failure 
in  its  use  by  a  gentleman  who  has  tested  the  method  and  found  it 
wholly  wanting,  we  are  always  disposed  to  believe  that  there  is  much 
truth  between  the  two.  That  the  addition  of  a  chloride  to  the  collo¬ 
dion  is  valuable,  we  can  testify;  but  it  may  be  attended  with  difficul¬ 
ties  which  Mr.  Dawson  has,  unhappily  for  himself,  hit  upon,  while 
Mr.  Lea  may  not  have  met  with  them  to  the  same  extent,  or,  if  he 
has  met  with  them,  he  probably  believed  that  he  had  guarded  against 
them  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  process  prior  to  its  publication. 
In  any  case,  the  experience  of  a  week  or  two  in  working  with  a 
method  is  wholly  insufficient  to  warrant  a  strong  condemnation  of 
any  process  the  successful  use  of  which  others  assert  most  emphati¬ 
cally. 

We  shall  await  with  interest  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Lea’s  reply  to  Mr. 
Dawson’s  strictures  upon  his  new  plan,  as  we  have  little  doubt  that 
the  full  discussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  process  will  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  prove  of  value  in  warning  other  ope¬ 
rators  of  the  difficulties  they  will  have  to  guard  against  in  its  use. 


ON  VIGNETTING. 

To  execute  a  really  first-class  photographic  vignette  is  a  more 
difficult  matter  than  many  suppose.  We  frequently  see  vignetted 
pictures  which,  as  photographs,  and  even  as  portraits,  could  not  be 
surpassed  for  beauty,  but  which,  from  the  imperfect  way  in  which 
they  are  vignetted,  are  quite  offensive  to  a  person  of  correct  taste. 

Looking  over  a  few  vignettes  by  several  artists,  we  find  that  the 
besetting  sin  in  the  majority  is  the  hardness  or  abruptness  of  the 
merging  or  transition  into  the  background.  Their  producers  appear 
to  have  thought  that  everything  that  was  necessary  was  to  place 
an  ordinary  yellow  vignetting  glass  just  outside  of  the  negative  in 
the  printing-frame,  and  then  leave  it  to  its  fate.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  vignetting  glasses  of  this  kind,  if  placed  too  close  to 
the  negative  in  a  strong  light,  generally  yield  hard  outlines.  The 
remedy  in  such  cases  is  easy :  either  soften  still  further  the  vignet¬ 
ting  edge  of  the  yellow  glass  by  one  or  two  pieces  of  thin  paper  with 
apertures  still  smaller  than  the  clear  portion  of  the  glass,  or  place 
the  latter  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  negative,  and  diffuse  the 
light  still  more  by  covering  it  with  a  piece  of  ground  glass. 

If  the  background  be  very  dark  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
securing  a  good  vignette  are  materially  increased.  It  is  by  no 
means  impossible  to  produce  a  pleasing  vignette  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but,  from  the  numerous  bad  specimens  too  frequently  to  be 


seen,  the  method  of  doing  so  appears  either  to  be  unknown  to  many, 
or,  if  known,  not  fo  be  put  into  execution.  When  the  background 
is  uniformly  dark,  it  would  save  the  credit  of  many  a  photographer 
if,  instead  of  resorting  to  any  ordinary  attempts  of  vignetting,  he 
would  at  once  use  an  oval  opaque  mask  with  a  sharp  and  clean  line. 

We  have  now  at  hand  a  volume  full  of  choice  engraved  portraits, 
most  of  them  being  vignettes.  In  these  we  find  that  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  background  as  a  rule  is  quite  white— a  tint  beginning 
about  the  level  of  the  ears,  and  carried  down  with  such  force  as  to 
materially  soften  the  hardness  of  the  outline  of  the  body.  How 
easy  would  it  be  for  photographers  to  select  a  fitting  background 
with  a  special  view  to  the  effective  production  of  a  vignette  !  All 
that  is  really  required  is  a  background  with  the  upper  part  white, 
merging  into  a  comparatively  deep-coloured  portion  lower  down,  and 
this  in  turn  subdued  towards  the  sides.  A  background  of  this  kind, 
with  facilities  for  raising  or  lowering  it  to  suit  the  height  of  the 
sitter,  ought  to  form  part  of  the  furniture  of  every  studio.  While 
aware  that  such  is  used  by  some  of  our  best  artists,  we  contend  that 
it  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  photographer.  Of  course, 
ordinary  taste  and  skill  will  dictate  when  and  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  it  ought  not  to  be  employed.  The  portraits  of  a  lady  with  a 
light-coloured  or  w'hite  head  dress,  or  a  gentlemen  with  silvery  locks, 
would  each  be  out  of  place  on  a  ground  of  this  kind. 

A  few  days  ago  we  operated  on  a  very  unpromising  negative,  and 
with  the  most  successful  result.  By  the  ordinary  vignetting  glass 
we  could  not  obtain  a  satisfactory  picture,  although  we  resorted  to 
every  modification  in  using  it  that  we  could  possibly  think  of.  As  the 
method  we  finally  adopted  with  so  much  success  may  be  new  to 
some,  we  shall  describe  it. 

Obtain  a  cake  or,  preferably,  a  pan  of  moist  burnt  sienna.  If 
one  of  the  ordinary  hard  cakes  be  employed,  add  to  the  water  in 
which  it  is  rubbed  down  a  small  portion  of  glycerine  to  check  its 
tendency  of  drying  too  rapidly.  Now,  on  the  back  of  the  negative, 
apply  this  pigment  so  as  to  stop  out  the  portion  of  the  figure  that  is 
not  required.  Commence  at  the  shoulders  with  the  pigment  and  carry 
it  very  thinly  down.  Before  it  is  quite  dry,  dab  it  with  the  point  of 
the  finger  until  the  upper  portion  of  the  pigment  is  made  so  thin  as 
to  give  just  a  delicate  tint  to  the  glass,  and  to  render  it  quite  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  person  to  indicate  the  exact  place  at  which  the  colour 
begins.  It  will  dry  several  times  during  this  dabbing,  but  by 
breathing  on  the  surface  more  or  less  strongly,  sufficient  moisture 
will  be  imparted  to  make  it  so  tacky  that  a  minute  portion  will  be 
removed  every  time  the  point  of  the  finger  is  dabbed  upon  it.  A 
second  or  even  third  application  of  the  pigment  may  be  made  where 
greater  density  is  required,  and,  by  judicious  dabbing,  the  most  per¬ 
fect  and  regular  gradation  maj^  be  obtained. 

As  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  exceeding  evenness  that  may  be 
obtained,  we  would  point  to  the  colouring  of  the  sky  of  well- 
painted  transparencies  for  the  magic  lantern,  some  of  which  are  so 
uniform  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  colour  having  been  “  flowed  ” 
over  them,  although  iu  reality  the  tinting  is  effected  in  the  manner 
described. 

Instead  of  using  the  finger,  a  convenient  dabber  may  be  made  of 
the  finger  of  a  glove,  or,  wliat  is  much  better,  of  a  round  and  pretty 
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large  camel’s-hair  pencil,  the  hair  of  which  has  been  half  burnt 
away  by  applying  the  end  to  a  piece  of  heated  metal.  When  thus 
burnt,  the  stump  should  not  be  quite  flat  on  the  face,  but  slightly 
rounded.  The  burnt  portion  of  the  end  of  each  hair  may  be 
cleaned  away  by  friction  against  a  piece  of  sandstone.  A  dabber  of 
this  kind  will  enable  the  operator  to  secure  great  uniformity  in  a 
layer  of  water-colour  pigment. 

If,  after  a  trial,  the  negative  be  found  to  yield  vignetted  prints  of 
the  quality  desired,  a  coating  of  varnish  may  be  applied  over  the 
water-colour  pigment,  which,  as  we  have  stated,  is  on  the  bade  of  the 
negative;  and  the  negative  may  then  be  handed  over  to  any  ordinary 
printer  with  confidence  that  every  print  which  he  produces  will  be 
quite  equal  to  the  trial  specimen  originally  produced  by  the  principal 
Skill  and  taste  are  undoubtedly  required  in  operating  upon  the  nega¬ 
tive  ;  but  the  exercise  of  these  qualities,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
principal  will  make  the  subsequent  work  of  the  assistant  merely 
mechanical. 

The  above  method  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Blanchard  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society,  but  it  is  quite  free  from  the  defects  of  the  method  described 
by  that  gentleman. 


A  CONVENIENT  AND  SAFE  MODE  OF  WASHING 
OXYGEN  GAS. 

As  our  readers,  no  doubt,  have  frequently  to  prepare  quantities  of 
oxygen  gasfor  use  with  the  enlarging  apparatus,  we  may  briefly  describe 
a  particularly  safe  form  of  compound  wash-bottle  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  using,  and  which  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  constructed. 

There  is  a  risk  attending  the  washing  of  oxygen  gas  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way ;  for  when  the  retort  may  have  been  temporarily  removed 
from  the  fire  the  gas  within  it  contracts  considerably  in  volume,  and 
in  doing  so  draws  up  a  quantity  of  water  from  the  wasli-bottle  into 
the  retort.  The  sudden  introduction  of  the  water  into  the  latter  in¬ 
volves  the  production  of  a  large  volume  of  steam  in  the  retort,  with 
the  consequent  risk  of  explosion.  We  have  known  several  accidents 
to  arise  from  this  cause  alone. 

The  use  of  the  washing  arrangement  we  are  now  about  to  describe 
completely  prevents  the  occurrence  of  such  an  accident  as  that  which 
we  have  referred  to ;  in  fact,  when  using  it,  the  recession  of  the  wash 
water  into  the  retort  is  rendered  impossible.  We  must  mention  here 
that  the  plan  we  are  now  about  to  describe  is  a  useful  modification 
of  the  old  kind  of  wash-bottle  made  by  connecting  two  of  the  large 
earthenware  liot-water  jars  used  for  railway  carriages,  &c.,  by  the 
means  of  their  lateral  apertures,  with  a  glass  tube.  This  form  was 
well  described  by  our  valued  contributor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  in 
our  last  volume. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  wash-bottle,  take  two  wide-mouthed  green 
glass  bottles  of  about  one  quart  capacity  each.  Have  them  as  nearly 
equal  in  size  as  possible,  get  a  plumber 
to  make  a  leaden  cap  for  each,  and 
into  either  cap  leaden  tubes  of  about 
half-inch  bore  are  soldered,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram.  The  better  plan  is  to 
cut  the  long  tube,  which  should  pass 
to  the  bottom  of  each  bottle,  in  two, 
and  adjust  each  portion  to  fit  the  re¬ 
spective  cap;  care  is  to  be  taken  that 
when  each  cap  is  placed  firmly  over 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  the  long  tube 
shall  reach  to  within  an  inch  of  the  bottom.  The  cap  may  be  fixed 
to  each  bottle  by  pressing  it  firmly  over  the  neck,  turning  the 
whole  upside  down,  and  filling  the  space  between  the  glass  and  the 
metal  with  very  liquid  plaster  of  Paris  paste;  this  cement  very 
quickly  sets,  and  when  dry  may  be  either  waxed  or  coated  with 
paint  in  order  to  make  the  joint  quite  air-tight.  When  the  two 
bottles  have  been  fitted  in  this  way  with  their  respective  caps  and 
tubes,  the  two  long  tubes  can  be  soldered  at  a,  and  the  arrangement 
is  ready  for  use,  and  will  last  for  an  indefinite  time.  Our  wash- 
bottles  are  connected  together  at  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  little 


stand  of  tin  plate,  which  gives  increased  firmness  to  the  whole,  and 
when  not  in  use  the  arrangement  is  hung  on  a  stout  nail  close  to  our 
gas-holders. 

In  order  to  use  the  apparatus,  it  is  only  necessary  to  introduce 
sufficient  water  into  each  bottle  through  the  short  open  tube  to  reach 
about  two  or  three  inches  high  on  each  long  tube.  It  is  obviously 
a  matter  of  indifference  which  bottle  is  connected  with  the  retort; 
if,  however,  we  assume  it  to  be  the  bottle  marked  A  in  the  figure, 
the  moment  the  gas  enters  the  bottle  through  the  short  tube  it  forces 
the  water  into  B,  and  when  it  has  driven  out  as  much  of  the  water 
as  possible  the  gas  bubbles  through  the  liquid  ill  B,  and,  being  thus 
washed,  passes  on  to  the  gas-holder.  If,  however,  any  sudden  con¬ 
densation  should  take  place  in  the  retort  evolving  the  oxygen  the 
water  would  rush  back  into  A,  but  cannot  by  any  possibility  get  into 
the  retort.  In  this  way  all  danger  is  prevented. 


Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  suggests  this  week  that  the  ordinary  yellow 
panes  through  which  light  is  admitted  to  our  dark  rooms  should  be 
replaced  by  sheets  of  green  glass.  We  can  scarcely  think  this 
change  a  desirable  one,  as  a  rather  long  experience  in  the  spectro¬ 
scopic  examination  of  coloured  glasses  warrants  us  in  stating  that  it 
is,  at  least  in  this  country,  very  rare  to  meet  with  a  sample  of  green 
glass  which  does  not  allow  a  large  amount  of  blue  rays  to  pass 
through  as  well ;  whereas,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  ob¬ 
tain  yellow  glass  of  even  a  very  pale  tint,  which  most  effectually 
cuts  off  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  chemical  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

The  explanation  of  Mr.  Lea’s  results,  however,  is  to  be  found  in 
his  statement  that  he  always  works  by  artificial  light,  not  by 
diffused  daylight.  The  chemical  energy  of  even  strong  gaslight  is 
so  low,  idien  the  sensitive  surface  is  removed  to  any  distance  from  the 
source  of  light ,  that  Mr.  Lea  will  find,  if  the  room  he  operates  in  be 
tolerably  long,  that  he  can  work  without  any  coloured  glass  at  all 
before  his  gas  lamp.  In  fact,  in  printing  transparencies  by  gaslight 
on  wet  bromo-iodised  plates,  it  is  quite  easy  to  sensitise  the  film  at 
one  end  of  the  room,  then  print  under  a  negative  by  means  of  the 
gaslight,  and  develope  the  plate  at  a  little  distance  away,  without 
running  any  risk  of  fogging.  When  the  sensitive  plate  is  brought 
near  to  the  flame,  and  a  good  green  glass  interposed,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  it  is  possible  to  cut  off  the  other  chemical  rays.  But 
this  is  a  very  different  matter  to  working  with  even  moderately 
strong  daylight. 

We  are  made  aware,  from  several  letters  we  have  received,  that  the 
method  of  toning  communicated  by  Mr.  Aj^res  to  our  Almanac  is 
being  tried  by  several  photographers  with  much  success.  Some 
prints,  toned  by  Mr.  Ayres’s  plan,  which  we  received  from  that  gen¬ 
tleman  towards  the  close  of  last  year  are  so  fine  that  it  would  be 
indeed  difficult  to  surpass  them  in  richness  of  tone.  So  much  for 
their  quality. 

As  regards  the  certainty  of  obtaining  uniformly  good  tones,  the 
process  offers  facilities  over  the  ordinary  method,  the  toning  in  the 
acetate  bath  being  carried  to  a  stage  a  little  short  of  completeness. 
The  full  tone  is  given  to  them  in  the  fixing  bath,  which  is  made  by 
adding  to  a  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  and  adding  to  this  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold 
in  the  proportion  of  lialf-a-graiu  of  the  gold  to  each  full  sheet  of 
paper.  In  this  bath  the  prints  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  rich¬ 
ness  than  Mr.  Ayres  has  been  able  to  obtain  in  any  other  way. 

A  few  words  now  on  their  durability.  One  of  the  prints  above 
referred  to  was  exposed  to  a  crucial  test  along  with  some  others 
which  had  been  fully  toned  in  the  acetate  bath  [and  fixed  with 
new  and  strong  li3rposulpliite  of  soda,  and  in  no  respect  was  there 
any  difference  to  be  detected  between  them.  In  regard  to  per¬ 
manence,  then,  they  are  quite  equal  to  others.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  so.  The  addition  of  chloride  of  gold 
to  hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Dawson  in  a  letter  in  our 
correspondence  column,  and  as  known  by  every  intelligent  photo¬ 
grapher,  will  not  induce  sulphur  toning  unless  the  gold  be  acid. 
When  it  is  in  a  neutral  state  this  effect  is  not  produced. 
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The  property  of  sulphur  toning  may  be  set  up  in  a  new  bath  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
and  this  method  we  adopt  when,  for  purposes  of  experiment,  we  want 
a  sulphur-toned  print.  An  acid  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  will  educe 
the  same  property ;  and  the  only  precaution  necessary  to  be  observed 
is  the  rendering  of  the  gold  neutral  by  means  of  chalk  or  any  other 
method.  In  addition  to  these  jottings  we  call  attention  to  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son’s  short  letter  on  the  same  subject. 


GREEN  GLASS  IN  THE  DARK  ROOM. 

Some  little  time  since  I  saw  a  suggestion  (I  regret  that  I  cannot  now 
recal  where)  that  green  glass  might  take  the  place  of  yellow  in  the 
dark  room.  I  did  not,  however,  pay  any  attention  to  it,  until 
another  circumstance  seemed  to  indicate  that  such  a  substitution 
might  be  useful.  In  the  colour  processes  of  Ducos  du  Hauron  and 
Cros,  camera  exposures  are  made  in  succession  through  glass  of 
different  colours — purple,  yellow,  and  green ;  and  it  was  mentioned 
in  the  description  that  it  was  found  that  the  time  of  exposure  was 
longer  when  the  green  glass  was  interposed  than  with  the  yellow. 
This  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  non-actinic  influence  of  green  glass 
might  be  very  useful  in  photographic  operations. 

I  therefore  procured  some  green  glass  and  gave  it  a  trial.  The 
result  was  that  I  at  once  and  entirely  discarded  the  yellow,  and  from 
that  day  (some  months  back)  to  this  I  have  used  nothing  else. 

I  was  not  disposed  to  publish  the  matter  and  invite  others  to  try 
it  until  my  experience  should  fully  warrant  me  in  doing  so  ;  but  as 
I  have  prepared  and  developed  hundreds  of  plates,  and  as  I  do  not 
ever  expect  to  work  in  yellow  light  again,  I  feel  that  I  shall  do  a 
service  in  recommending  the  mode  of  working.  The  difference  in 
fatigue  to  the  eye  is  most  important.  Everyone  knows  how  trying  to 
the  eye  is  a  reddish-yellow  light,  and  how  soft  a  green  one ;  and  if 
the  latter  be  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  plate,  as  it  proves  itself, 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  making  the  change. 

My  trials  have  been  made  with  artificial  light— gaslight  only — as  I 
generally  prefer  to  use  it,  even  when  working  in  the  daytime ;  but  I 
always  allow  myself  plenty  of  light.  I  think,  indeed,  that  the  illumina¬ 
tion  produced  by  any  gaseous  flame  is,  perhaps,  reduced  more  by  the 
green  glass  than  by  the  yellow.  The  difference,  however,  is  not  great, 
and  it  is  easy  to  make  the  flame  a  little  stronger.  I  use  an  Argand  gas 
burner  turned  fully  on,  and  give  myself  light  enough  to  read  writing, 
labels,  &c.,  with  entire  facility,  and  find  that  I  can  do  so  safely. 

Some  care  needs  to  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  glass,  and 
neither  the  lightest  nor  the  deepest  commercial  green  glass  is  suitable, 
but  an  intermediate  shade.  It  should  not  be  a  bluish-green,  but  a 
pale  clear  green.  I  attempted  at  one  time  to  obtain  green  chimneys 
for  gas  burners,  but  those  that  I  could  meet  with  were  both  too  blue 
or  green  and  too  transparent. 

The  fact  that  green  glass  affords  adequate  protection  to  sensitive 
films  has  an  additional  interest  to  us  from  the  fact  that  it  confirms 
the  position  I  have  always  maintained,  that  the  alleged  sensibility  of 
bromide  of  silver  to  the  green  rays  had  no  practical  value.  I  have  always 
held  that  the  advantages  found  in  the  use  of  a  bromide  lay  in  its 
greater  sensitiveness  to  weak  radiations  of  light ;  that,  therefore,  it 
was  useful  in  rendering  foliage,  not  from  any  useful  amount  of  sen¬ 
sitiveness  to  the  green  colour,  but  by  reason  of  its  being  more  easily 
acted  upon  by  the  weak  light  sent  back  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
leaves — that  is,  weak  reflected  white  light. 

Now  my  experience  in  the  dark  room  fully  confirms  this  view. 
The  plates  that  I  have  worked  with  have  been  almost  exclusively 
chloro-bromide  and  collodio-bromide  dry  plates ;  in  the  latter  the 
film  consisted  entirely,  and  in  the  former  almost  entirely,  of 
bromide  of  silver.  If,  therefore,  this  substance  had  any  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  green  light  worth  considering  practically,  my  plates  must 
have  fogged,  whereas  I  have  had  immunity  from  any  such  trouble. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  stronger  proof  than 
that  which  is  here  afforded.  My  plates  have  often  lain  soaking  in 
clear  silver  in  an  open  porcelain  pan  within  three  feet  of  a  bright 
Argand  burner  placed  fully  on,  with  no  protection  except  this  green 
glass,  and  have  remained  so  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  together, 
without  suffering  in  the  least — a  tolerably  severe  test.  Of  course 
if  too  transparent  a  piece  of  glass  be  used,  the  security  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  complete,  but  it  is  easy  to  find  glass  that  will  cut  off 
the  active  rays  and  yet  let  through  an  abundant  illumination. 

As  to  the  arrangements  :  of  course  any  means  that  are  good  for 
supporting  a  yellow  glass  pane  will  answer  for  the  green.  The 
following  is  a  convenient  plan  for  either :  — 


Let  a  carpenter  take  a  piece  of  wood  about  twelve  inches  by  six, 
and  at  the  narrow  ends  fasten  on  two  uprights  sixteen  inches  long. 
A  thin  strip  is  to  be  nailed  on  the  front  edge  of  each  of  the  uprights  ; 
this  keeps  the  glass,  which  slides  down  immediately  behind  these 
strips,  from  falling  forwards.  A  screw  put  in  through  each  upright 
behind  the  glass  keeps  it  from  falling  back.  The  upright  not  ex¬ 
tending  quite  so  far  forward  as  the  bottom,  enables  the  glass  to  rest 
on  the  latter. 

The  uprights  may  be  rendered  secure  by  a  cross  piece  at  the  top  or 
across  the  back  ;  but  in  the  plan  which  I  first  used  the  cross  piece 
was  much  in  the  way  of  the  chimney.  I  therefore  substituted  the 
following  arrangement 

Two  square  pieces  of  wood  with  vertical  edges  were  glued  and 
screwed  in  at  the  lower  corners,  one  edge  of  each  resting  on  the 
bottom  and  one  on  the  upright.  This  gives  considerable  firmness, 
which  is  increased  by  nailing  two  other  triangular  strips  against  the 
outside  lower  corners.  The  uprights  are  thus  kept  firmly  in  their 
places  without  any  encumbrance  to  the  upper  part  of  the  frame. 
And  so  the  glass  moves  easily  between  the  outside  strips  and  the 
screws  inside,  it  is  not  liable  to  be  broken  by  any  warping  of  the 
wood,  and  is  easily  removed  when  it  needs  cleaning. 

The  size  above  described  carries  a  pane  twelve  inches  wide  and 
sixteen  high,  which  gives  a  satisfactory  amount  of  light.  The  two 
uprights  shade  the  spaces  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  light,  and  the 
strips  which  confine  the  plate  in  front  prevent  any  stray  beams  from 
escaping  between  the  glass  and  the  supporting  uprights. 

Before  closing,  I  desire  again  to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  saving  the  eyes  by  working  in  an  agreeable  light.  This  is  signally 
important  in  coating  the  plates.  To  watch  the  wave  of  collodion 
and  manage  it  easily,  one  must  catch  the  reflection  of  the  light  on 
its  surface,  and  to  do  this  the  light  must  be  directly  in  front,  and 
straight  before  the  eyes.  Any  light  in  this  position  tends  to  fatigue 
the  sight,  and  doubly  so  when  the  light  is  of  a  glaring  yellowish  red 
shade.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES. 

Chloro-Bromide.— Sky  Shades.— Development, 
Chloro-Bromide. 

When,  in  my  remarks  of  last  week  on  the  new  chloro-bromide  pro¬ 
cess,  I  stated  that  I  had  adhered  most  strictly  to  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s 
instructions  for  compounding  the  emulsions  described  in  my  first 
series  of  experiments,  one  exception  should  have  been  mentioned— 
the  addition  of  litmus  was  not  made  to  the  collodion.  But  as  the 
use  of  this  substance  was  not  proposed  by  Mr.  Lea  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  sensitiveness  (theoretically  it  ought  to  have  an  opposite 
effect),  or  of  improving  any  other  good  quality  which  might  be 
inherent  in  the  new  process,  but  simply  as  one  way  of  preventing 
optical  halation,  I  thought  it  inadvisable  to  throw  in  any  extraneous 
matter  which  might  interfere  with  a  fair  comparison.  This  depar¬ 
ture,  therefore,  from  Mr.  Lea’s  instructions  wTas  not  of  the  least  im¬ 
portance,  nor  could  it  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  object  I  had  in 
view,  viz.,  an  inquiry  into  the  sensitiveness  and  general  efficiency  of 
the  new  as  compared  with  the  old  process. 

Further  experiments  have  confirmed  the  opinion  which  I  expressed 
towards  the  close  of  my  last  week’s  article,  respecting  the  conditions 
which  may  sometimes  secure  success  when  strictly  adhering  to  Mr. 
Lea’s  formulas  and  directions. 

1.  I  took  an  ounce  of  collodion  prepared  with  equal  parts  of  highly- 
rectified  ether  and  alcohol  (specific  gravities  725  and  805  respectively) 
and  dissolved  in  it  ten  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  two  grains  of 
bromide  of  ammonium,  and  one  grain  of  chloride  of  copper.  This 
collodion  was  sensitised  with  twenty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
whole  details  of  compounding,  organifying,  &c.,  except  the  unneces¬ 
sary  addition  of  litmus  and  the  omission  of  filtering,,  being  carried 
out  strictly  according  to  Mr.  Lea’s  instructions,  The  result  was  a 
not  very  sensitive  film,  which  in  the  course  of  development  blistered 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  remained  almost  free  from  fog.  Upon 
the  whole  this  negative  was  a  moderately  good  one. 

2.  I  prepared  a  similar  emulsion  from  equal  parts  of  less  highly 
rectified  ether  and  alcohol  (specific  gravities  730  and  820).  This 
collodion  was  also  dosed  with  twenty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
in  every  other  respect  treated  like  the  last.  A  plate  was  tried  as 
before,  but  no  trace  of  an  image  was  discernible.  If  any  existed  it 
must  have  been  buried  underneath  a  thick  bank  of  black  fog. 

In  neither  of  the  above  experiments  were  the  chloro-bromide  emul¬ 
sions  filtered,  as  I  had  an  ulterior  object  in  view  by  afterwards  sub¬ 
mitting  them  to  a  rough  quantitative  analysis.  Instead  of  filtering 
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tlie  collodions,  the  bottles  were  merely  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for 
about  four  hours  after  the  final  shaking  to  allow  coarse  and  heavy 
particles  to  subside  before  covering  two  plates  with  the  films  on  which 
I  experimented.  After  coating  the  plates,  the  remainders  of  the 
two  emulsions  were  diluted  with  about  six  times  their  bulks  of 
highly  rectified  ether  and  twice  filtered  through  bibulous  paper, 
which  detained  the  greater  part  of  the  cliloro-bromide  and  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  undissolved  and  unconverted  nitrate  of  silver. 

On  exhausting  both  the  filters  of  what  was  soluble  of  their  con¬ 
tents  in  distilled  water,  the  one  containing  the  solid  residue  of  the 
collodion  described  above  in  my  first  experiment  as  giving  a  fairly 
good  photographic  impression,  was  found  to  contain  over  five  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  which  had  neither  been  dissolved  nor  decomposed 
iu  the  highly-rectified  solution.  The  filtrate  or  now  nearly  clear 
liquid  was  then  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver,  which  instantly  caused  a 
dense  white  cloud,  thus  showing  that  the  soluble  bromides  and 
chlorides  had  not  been  altogether  decomposed,  although  there  was 
more  than  enough  of  silver  nitrate  to  effect  complete  decomposition 
under  more  favourable  circumstances. 

The  second  filter,  containing  the  solid  matter  of  the  more  aqueous 
collodion  used  in  the  second  experiment,  and  which  gave  no  photo¬ 
graphic  impression  whatever  by  alkaline  development,  was  similarly 
tested  for  free  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  it  contained  very  little — certainly 
not  more  than  a  grain.  The  filtered  fluid  exhibited  marked  indi¬ 
cations  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but  not  a  trace  of  soluble  bromide  or 
chloride. 

Most  evidently,  therefore,  the  cause  of  my  getting  an  impression 
by  alkaline  development  on  the  first  plate  was  due  to  a  real  excess 
of  the  soluble  haloid  salts  in  the  collodion,  notwithstanding  an 
apparent  preponderance  of  nitrate  of  silver;  while  in  the  second 
experiment,  when  using  more  aqueous  solvents  for  the  pyroxyline, 
I  had  been  able  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  soluble  bromide  and 
chloride  into  the  sensitive  form,  and  consequently  failed  in  obtaining 
an  image. 

In  the  publication  of  the  working  details  of  his  new  process,  Mr. 
Lea  makes  an  important  omission  when  he  neglects  to  mention  the 
strength  of  the  ether  and  alcohol  used  for  the  solution  of  his  pyroxy¬ 
line.  If  he  use  very  strong  solvents  it  is  no  matter  how  great  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  shaken  up  with  a  strongly  bromised  collo¬ 
dion,  because  all  this  nitrate  will  not  be  dissolved,  nor  can  it  be  de¬ 
composed  by  the  bromides  and  chloride. 

These  experiments  have  proved  to  me,  very  clearly,  the  source  of 
that  great  but  gradually  narrowing  divergence  of  opinion  which 
exists  among  workers  of  the  collodio-bromide  process  respecting  the 
proportion  of  nitrate  of  silver  which  should  be  shaken  or  ground 
up  with  a  definite  quantity  of  bromide.  They  prove  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  noting  the  strength  of  the  solvents  employed,  inasmuch 
as  these  may  be  too  concentrated  to  take  up  nitrate  of  silver  suffi¬ 
cient  to  convert  the  requisite  proportion  of  bromides  in  the  collo¬ 
dion.  And  they  farther  prove— if  more  proof  were  needed— that 
it  is  quite  possible  to  work  the  collodio-bromide  process  success¬ 
fully  with  an  apparent ,  but  certainly  not  with  a  real,  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  those  cases  where  we  have  recourse  to  the 
alkaline  mode  of  development. 

Sky- Shades. 

At  page  24  in  your  last  number  an  ingenious  sky-sliade,  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Price,  is  figured,  and  described  as 
being  new.  This  little  piece  of  apparatus  is  an  old  and  familiar 
friend  of  mine.  It  was  invented  in  1861  by  Mr.  Mann,  my  successor 
at  Bruce  Castle,  Tottenham,  and  patented  by  him  in  the  course  of 
the  subsequent  year.  The  figure  accompanying  your  description  is 
almost  a  facsimile  of  one  of  the  sectional  drawings  in  Mr.  Mann’s 
specification,  and  the  mode  of  using  it  is  precisely  similar.  The 
patent  was,  I  believe,  purchased  from  Mr.  Mann  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer, 
optician,  Bloomsbury-street,  where,  I  have  no  doubt,  models  of  it 
may  still  be  seen.  It  seems  rather  odd  that  two  gentlemen  should 
hit  on  exactly  the  same  ingenious  contrivance  for  a  rather  compli¬ 
cated  piece  of  apparatus. 

Mr.  Mann  describes  two  ways  of  using  his  invention.  In  the 
first  the  sky-shade  is  placed  near  the  lens.  He  says: — 

‘  ‘  In  taking  a  landscape  with  this  contrivance,  the  operator  has  simply 
to  focus  his  lens,  and  then,  when  he  is  looking  at  the  image  on  the 
focussing  glass,  to  run  his  finger  along  the  top  of  these  small  slips  and 
move  thorn  upwards  or  downwards  till  they  form  such  an  outline  that 
the  sky  is  just  all  cut  off ;  he  must  then  give  the  requisite  exposure  for 
the  foreground,  then  cover  the  lens,  then  remove  the  frame  from  the 
front  of  the  hood  and  give  a  very  brief  exposure  over  all  the  plate,  just 
sufficient  for  the  sky.  This  contrivance  also  improves  the  foreground 
of  a  landscape,  and  cuts  off  a  deal  of  light  which  would  otherwise  enter 
and  become  diffused  through  the  camera,”  &c. 


Another  plan  of  Mr.  Mann’s  is  as  follows : — 

“  Instead  of  this  arrangement  the  light  may  be  cut  off  from  the  sky 
by  a  covering  in  front  of  the  plate,  composed  of  a  number  of  small  pins 
of  wood  or  metal,  &c.,  sliding  up  and  down  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
friction  through  a  channel  in  the  bottom  of  the  camera,  and  accessible 
from  the  outside,”  &c. 

Mr.  Price  also  gets  credit  for  having  been  the  first  to  suggest  the 
ordinary  flap  shutter  and  sky-shade  now  so  much  used.  The  late 
Mr.  Andrew  Ross  invented  and  manufactured  the  identical  same 
shutter  more  than  26  years  ago,  long  before  collodion  was  thought 
of  in  photography.  A  fine  collection  of  these  and  many  other  old  in¬ 
ventions  for  shielding  or  closing  the  lens  was  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  gunmaker,  Pall-Mall,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Latham,  of  the  same  firm.  If  Mr.  Price  can  substantiate  a  claim 
prior  to  Ross,  let  him  have  all  the  credit. 

Developing  Without  Acid. 

At  page  24,  formukeare  given  for  sensitising  and  developing  prints 
on  paper  without  using  any  restraining  acid  either  in  the  silver  or  iu 
the  developer.  The  writer  of  that  article  supposes  that  the  clearness 
of  the  impressions  is  due  to  a  large  amount  of  soluble  haloid  salt  which 
will  be  necessarily  left  in  the  paper.  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think 
if  a  clear  image  can  thus  be  uniformly  developed,  that  it  must  bo 
owing  to  the  restraining  action  of  the  gelatine,  which  forms  a  very 
considerable  constituent  of  the  bromo -iodising  solution.  A  tliirty- 
five-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  not  necessarily  leave  any 
unconverted  soluble  iodide  or  bromide,  because  such  a  solution  will 
quickly  and  readily  convert  the  whole  in  a  porous  medium  like 
paper.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Pli.D. 


THE  CHLORO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

I  had  already  put  on  paper  a  communication  detailing  the  results  of 
certain  experiments  made  by  me  with  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  new  pro¬ 
cess  ;  but,  on  reading  Mr.  Dawson’s  article  in  your  last  number,  I 
found  that  it  would  be  useless  to  send  to  you  what  would  appear  to 
your  readers  simply  an  echo  of  that  gentleman’s  statements.  I  will, 
therefore,  condense  what  I  had  to  say. 

When  I  read  Mr.  Lea’s  paper,  my  experience  made  me  more  than 
doubtful  of  the  success  of  any  process  which  involved  the  addition  of 
an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  collodio-bromide  mixture ;  but  the 
great  reputation  of  the  discoverer,  the  encomiums  with  which  the 
description  of  the  improvement  was  introduced  by  the  editors,  and  a 
suspicion  that  a  grain  of  chloride  might  possibly  have  some  unfore¬ 
seen  effect  as  a  restrainer,  induced  me  to  set  to  work  to  give  it  a  trial. 

1.  In  my  first  trial  I  followed,  to  the  letter,  all  the  instructions  of 
Mr.  Lea.  On  attempting  to  use  the  mixture,  after  it  had  stood 
forty-eight  hours  (it  had  been  frequently  and  vehemently  shaken  in 
the  interval),  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  the  resulting  film  was  the 
reverse  of  creamy.  On  filtering  I  found  that,  notwithstanding  all 
my  efforts,  a  large  proportion  of  nitrate  remained  unaltered.  I  need 
not  say  that  the  resulting  pictures  were  unsatisfactory. 

2.  I  next  ensured  the  complete  combination  of  the  materials  by 
grinding  up  the  silver  with  the  chloro-bromised  collodion  (to  which  I 
had  added  a  few  drops  of  water)  in  a  glass  mortar.  Films  thus 
prepared,  and  treated  with  Mr.  Lea’s  preservative,  invariably 
fogged  on  the  application  of  the  developer. 

3.  I  now  reduced  the  amount  of  silver  from  twenty  to  seventeen 
and  a-half  grains — that  is,  about  one  grain  below  its  combining  pro¬ 
portion,  and  proceeded  as  before.  Plates  thus  prepared  gave 
pictures  which  were  good,  but  in  no  respect  superior  to  my  own, 
prepared  from  a  collodion  containing  nine  grains  of  bromide  and  ten 
and  a-half  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  treated  with  my  gum  and  tannin 
preservative. 

These  are  only  the  types  of  a  large  number  of  experiments.  As 
far,  therefore,  as  I  can  see,  Mr.  Lea’s  suggestions,  if  acted  upon  to 
the  letter,  cannot  practically  be  carried  out  with  success.  If  acted 
upon  imperfectly  they  involve  unnecessary  complication  and  need¬ 
less  expenditure  both  of  silver  and  bromides,  without  producing  any 
advantage  over  the  old  method.  The  chloride,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  acts  simply  as  an  equivalent  of  bromide  would  do  by 
combining  with  so  much  silver,  and  does  not  enable  us  to  dispense 
with  the  emplojunent  of  an  actual  excess  of  haloid  salt  in  the  film. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  nitrate  of 
silver  must  not  ultimately  be  in  excess  is  the  key  to  success  in  the 
preparation  of  dry  plates  by  the  collodio-bromide  process.  It  is  a 
law  which  I  found  out  for  myself,  after  bitter  experience  and  many 
failures,  and  which,  I  afterwards  found,  had  been  enunciated  by 
Major  Russell,  and  enforced  by  Mr.  Dawson. 

Andrew  Johnson,  M.A.,  Cantab. 
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A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE 
HIGHER  HIMALAYAS.* 

By  S.  Bourne. 

I  mounted  my  yak— -the  sturdy,  strong,  long  shaggy-haired  buffalo  of 
Thibet — and  right  nobly  and  steadily  did  he  carry  me  up  the  steep 
ascent,  still  fresh  when  the  ponies  were  done  up.  About  four  p.m. 
we  arrived  at  the  glacier  at  the  foot  of  the  Pass  and  encamped  for 
the  night.  We  were  now  at  an  elevation  of  17,000  feet,  and  found 
it  very  cold,  especially  as  there  was  no  wood  to  be  had  to  make  fires 
with,  only  some  green  juniper  roots,  which  just  sufficed  for  cooking 
purposes.  The  coolies  knowing  that  some  of  the  sheep  were  intended 
for  them  could  not  rest  satisfied  till  they  had  tasted  their  quality, 
and  begged  that  I  would  give  consent.  I  told  them  they  had  better 
wait  till  next  day,  after  crossing  the  snow,  when  they  might  require 
them  more ;  but  no !  they  wanted  them  now.  I  made  four  over  to 
them ;  this  was  at  four  o’clock,  and  by  eight  not  a  vestige  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  animals  remained  except  their  skins. 

When  at  daybreak  next  morning  I  emerged  from  my  tent  and 
looked  up  at  the  Pass  my  heart  sank  within  me.  Masses  of  vapour 
and  dense  black  clouds  rolled  about  the  summit,  and  now  and  then 
a  subdued  but  ominous  growl  of  thunder  was  heard  echoing  among 
the  rocks  and  peaks  above.  I  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  matters 
at  all,  and  called  a  council  of  the  villagers  to  determine  what  should 
be  done.  They  were  not  long  in  giving  their  opinion  that  I  could 
not  cross  that  day,  as  it  would  be  simply  courting  failure  and  perhaps 
destruction.  Dreary  as  the  prospect  was  of  remaining  in  such  a 
place  for  another  twenty -four  hours  at  least,  there  was  no  alternative 
except  going  back,  and  this,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Slowly  the  hours  of  that  day  rolled  by,  and  though  I  went  in  search 
of  game  did  not  find  any,  although  ibex  were  to  be  found  in  the  more 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  rocks.  In  the  evening  I  took  a  picture 
looking  back  over  the  Spiti  valley  with  a  22-inch  focus  lens  on 
account  of  the  distance ;  and,  although  it  was  sunset  and  very  dark, 
I  succeeded  in  getting  a  fair  negative,  with  some  fine  clouds,  which, 
altogether,  made  rather  a  striking  picture.  I  designated  it  Evening 
on  the  Mountains. 

It  was  with  a  heart  palpitating  between  hope  and  fear  that  I  drew 
aside  the  door  of  my  tent  when  the  first  flush  of  light  announced  the 
dawn  of  the  following  day.  What  a  joyful  contrast  to  the  sight 
which  met  my  view  when  I  looked  out  on  the  previous  morning ! 
Not  a  speck  of  cloud  was  visible  in  the  whole  sky,  the  stars  still 
twinkled  through  the  clear  frosty  air,  and  the  sharp  outlines  of  the 
Pass  and  the  peaks  were  clearly  visible  against  the  brightening  east 
beyond.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  as  I  was  most  anxious  to  get 
some  views,  and  from  the  top,  of  this  Pass  if  possible. 

Before  six  we  were  on  the  move,  and  at  half-past  eight  I  stood  on 
the  crest  of  the  Manirung  Pass,  at  an  elevation  of  18,600  feet  above 
the  sea !  But  how  shall  I  describe  such  a  situation,  or  convey  to 
the  reader  any  idea  of  the  wondrous  extent  of  view  which  spread 
around  me  ?  From  my  very  feet  rose  the  Manirung  Peak,  3,000  feet 
still  higher,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Pass.  Across  the 
glacier  on  the  opposite  side  was  a  somewhat  lower  range,  presenting 
a  singular  contorted  structure  in  those  parts  not  covered  with  snow. 
Looking  towards  the  east  and  south,  a  mighty  succession  of  snowy 
ranges  stretched  beyond  the  limit  of  vision  into  the  vast  unexplored 
regions  of  Thibet,  and  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna 
to  the  sacred  shrines  of  Redarnath  and  Budrinath.  Looking  to  the 
west,  the  barren,  snow-capped  mountains  of  Spiti  were  visible  in  all 
their  rugged  grandeur,  and  the  Spiti  river  gleamed  like  a  thread  of 
silver  through  the  now  hazy  valley  down  which  I  had  come.  I 
seemed  to  stand  on  a  level  with  the  highest  of  these  innumerable 
peaks,  and  as  the  eye  wandered  from  range  to  range  and  from 
summit  to  summit,  all  robed  in  the  silent  whiteness  of  eternal  winter, 
it  seemed  as  though  I  stood  on  a  solitary  island  in  the  middle  of 
some  vast  polar  ocean,  whose  rolling  waves  and  billows,  crested  with 
foam,  had  been  suddenly  seized  in  their  mad  career  by  some  omni¬ 
potent  power  and  commanded  to  perpetual  rest.  All  was  still  and 
serene ;  the  sun  poured  his  still  hot  beams  through  the  clear  ether, 
and  made  the  unsullied  snow  dazzling  and  painful  in  its  brightness. 

When  the  first  feelings  of  surprise  and  admiration  were  satisfied 
I  was  anxious  to  set  to  work  to  record  some  impressions  of  these 
grand  scenes,  but,  alas !  all  my  paraphernalia  was  behind.  My  poor 
coolies  could  not  climb  so  fast  as  I  had  done,  and  I  saw  them  far 
below  apparently  almost  motionless  beneath  their  burthens.  I  sent 
some  of  those  who  had  arrived  with  lighter  loads  to  hasten  and  help 
them  on,  for  there  were  not  wanting  signs  already  to  show  that  what 
I  did  must  be  done  quickly  or  all  would  be  lost.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
to  get  a  clear  day  at  such  an  elevation  as  this,  and  I  considered 
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myself  wonderfully  favoured.  But  the  view  to  the  east  was  gradually 
becoming  obscured  by  clouds  which  I  was  afraid  every  moment 
would  shut  out  all ;  but,  fortunately,  though  they  came  rolling  up  to 
my  very  feet  at  the  crest  of  the  Pass  they  came  no  further,  but 
seemed  as  it  were  to  turn  back,  as  though  they  would  wait  and  give 
me  an  opportunity  to  secure  some  record  of  these  sublime  scenes  so 
rarely  visible. 

Every  minute  seemed  an  hour  as  I  waited  the  slow  arrival  of  my 
boxes,  and  it  was  not  till  eleven  o’clock  that  I  could  commence  ope¬ 
rations.  I  had  just  time  to  secure  three  negatives  before  the  clouds 
which  had  marshalled  themselves  into  vapoury  ranks  behind  me, 
rolling  and  seething,  anxious  to  come  on,  but  apparently  could  not 
till  my  operations  were  finished,  at  length  rushed  over  the  scene,  and 
I  saw  its  sublimity  no  more. 

The  running  about  in  the  soft  snow  to  get  these  pictures  at  such 
an  elevation  was  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  rare¬ 
faction  of  the  air.  With  the  chemicals  I  had  no  trouble,  the  expo¬ 
sure  (the  subjects  being  largely  composed  of  snow)  was  very  short, 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight  seconds  with  a  Grubb’s  C  lens, 
fifteen  inches  focus,  and  smallest  stop.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
other  photographs  have  ever  been  taken  at  so  great  an  elevation  as 
this ;  and  had  these  been  less  perfect  than  they  are  I  should  still 
have  valued  them,  and  they  would  have  been  interesting  on  this 
account. 

The  yak  had  carried  me  part  of  the  way  up  the  Pass,  but  I  was  at 
last  obliged  to  dismiss  him,  as  the  path  was  no  longer  practicable 
even  for  his  sure  foot.  Another  difficulty  now  presented  itself.  On 
coming  to  the  place  were  the  coolies  had  put  down  their  loads  and 
were  congregated,  I  found  most  of  them  stretched  on  the  snow 
groaning  piteously,  and  complaining  of  pain  in  their  temples.  I  felt 
the  same  to  some  extent  myself,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  they 
apparently.  I  told  them  to  get  up  and  begin  the  descent,  when  they 
would  feel  better ;  but  they  lay  and  groaned  on  still,  said  they  did 
not  want  to  get  up,  but  would  lie  there  and  die.  And  this,  I  believe, 
some  of  them  would  have  done,  had  I  not  become  resolute,  pulled 
them  up  by  main  force,  and  seen  every  man  off  before  I  left  the  spot. 

If  the  ascent  had  been  steep  it  was  nothing  to  the  descent.  A 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  top  of  the  Pass  we  came  to  the  brow  of 
what  appeared  almost  a  precipice,  and  looked  down  a  mile  of  nearly 
perpendicular  depth  into  the  valley  below.  As  I  was  informed  that 
down  this  we  had  to  go,  I  stood  and  looked  at  it,  and  wondered  how, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  was  fragile  in  human  constitution,  we  were 
ever  to  wriggle  ourselves  in  safety  down  such  a  frightful  steep.  But 
the  attempt  must  be  made,  and,  yielding  myself  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  native  guides,  buckled  up  courage  and  started.  By  dint  of 
clinging  to  rocks,  sliding  down  snow  slopes,  and  sidling  across  ice 
beds,  the  bottom  was  reached  at  last,  and,  as  my  coolies  one  by  one 
descended,  and  at  length  all  stood  safe  on  the  glacier  (covered  with 
stones)  which  filled  up  the  valley,  I  felt  a  mingled  sense  of  relief, 
gratification,  and  thankfulness  that  I  had  in  safety  crossed  this 
celebrated  Pass. 

The  spot  on  which  we  were  now  encamped  formed  a  scene  scarcely 
less  wild  than  those  through  which  we  had  just  passed.  We  stood 
on  an  immense  glacier,  which  blocked  up  the  head  of  the  valley,  fed 
by  many  streams  of  ice,  which  poured  down  the  hollows  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  mountains.  It  was  a  desolate  spot ;  not  a  vestige  of 
vegetation  of  any  kind  to  be  seen,  not  a  stick  to  be  had  for  cooking 
food,  not  a  blade  of  herbage  for  the  goats  and  sheep. 

We  rested  for  the  night,  and,  though  wishing  to  leave  such  a  de¬ 
solate  spot  with  all  possible  speed,  I  was  anxious  to  secure  two 
views  of  parts  of  the  barren  grandeur  around.  One  was  a  view  of 
the  mountain  down  the  side  of  which  we  had  descended,  and  which 
presented  another  instance  of  the  contorted  strata  before  mentioned. 
The  other  was  a  view  of  an  immense  bed  of  ice  and  snow  which 
poured  over  the  shoulder  of  a  precipice  like  a  vast  congealed 
cataract.  During  the  night  I  wTas  frequently  disturbed  by  tre¬ 
mendous  noises  caused  by  masses  of  snow  falling  down  this  frozen 
precipice.  On  account  of  the  clouds  which  obscured  the  heights  I 
had  to  wait  till  after  twelve  before  I  could  take  these  two  pictures  ; 
and  it  was  past  two  before  I  turned  my  back  on  the  Manirung  Pass, 
and  bid  adieu  to  the  scenes  of  wild  and  desolate  grandeur  by  which 
it  was  surrounded. 

The  path  now  led  for  three  or  four  miles  through  a  rocky  gorge, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  rushed  a  muddy  stream  from  the  glaciers 
above.  "Walking  was  exceedingly  difficult,  the  sides  which  sloped 
sheer  down  to  the  torrent  being  so  steep  as  scarcely  to  afford  foot¬ 
hold.  Now  and  then  the  stream  disappeared  under  a  mass  of  snow 
which  blocked  up  the  glen,  and  which,  being  frozen,  afforded  a  more 
comfortable  material  to  walk  upon.  Presently  the  mountain  receded 
a  little,  or,  at  least,  sloped  down  more  gently  on  the  left  bank,  vege- 
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tation  again  appeared,  and  a  few  silver  birches  greeted  the  sight. 
What  a  relief  it  is  to  come  once  more  upon  the  agreeable  spectacle 
of  vegetation  and  foliage  after  being  for  days  pent  up  amid  scenes  of 
ice  and  snow,  barrenness  and  desolation  ! 

( To  be  continued .) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

Before  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  R.  Malins. 

BOYLE  V.  ROBINSON. 

The  object  of  this  suit  (which  was  before  the  court  on  the  19th  inst.) 
was  to  compel  the  defendant,  Mr.  George  Robinson,  to  deliver  up  an 
acceptance  for  £500  to  be  cancelled,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the 
defendant  might  be  restrained  from  bringing  an  action  against  the 
plaintiff  upon  such  acceptance.  It  appeared  that  in  July,  1868,  the 
plaintiff  was  introduced  to  Mr.  J.  Gostick  (one  of  the  defendants),  and 
they  agreed  together  to  purchase  for  their  joint  benefit  from  the  liqui¬ 
dator  of  Disderi  and  Co. ,  then  being  wound  up,  the  patents  and  stock- 
in-trade  of  a  photographer,  which  belonged  to  the  company.  An  agree¬ 
ment  wTas  then  entered  into  between  them,  and,  the  sum  of  £500  being 
required  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  deposit  upon  entering  into  the  con¬ 
tract,  the  plaintiff  gave  the  defendant  Gostick  an  acceptance  for  £500, 
payable  four  months  after  date,  but  upon  the  understanding  that  it  was 
not  to  be  discounted  for  more  than  £250,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  deposit  on  the  intended  purchase. 
The  proposed  contract  was  never  carried  out,  and  the  treaty  came  to  an 
end.  The  plaintiff  then  applied  to  Gostick  for  a  return  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  £500,  and,  after  some  negotiation,  Gostick  gave  the  plaintiff  the 
following  memorandum: — “I  O  U  £300,  which  I  engage  to  return  to 
you,  together  with  your  acceptance  for  £500,  on  your  giving  up  to  me 
the  varions  securities  you  hold  of  mine,  should  the  Disderi  project  not 
be  carried  out.”  Several  appointments  were  subsequently  made,  at 
which  Gostick  was  to  deliver  up  the  bill,  but  these  appointments  were 
never  kept  by  him.  The  plaintiff  then  applied  to  the  defendant,  Geo. 
Robinson,  who  carried  on  business  at  No.  21,  Old  Bond-street,  as  an 
auctioneer,  and  who  had  had  transactions  with  Gostick,  for  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  bill,  and  explained  to  him  the  particulars  of  the 
transaction  between  him  and  Gostick.  The  defendant,  Robinson,  said 
in  answer  to  this,  that  Gostick  had  offered  him  the  acceptance  for  £500 
as  a  security  for  a  pre-existing  debt,  but  that  he  had  refused  to  take  it, 
and  the  plaintiff,  in  his  anxiety  to  get  possession  of  the  acceptance,  and 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  offered  to  pay  Robinson’s  lien  upon  it.  He  said 
£180  was  the  amount  of  the  charge.  The  defendant  Gostick  afterwards 
said  that  his  solicitor  had  the  bill,  and  subsequently  stated  it  was  in 
his  own  possession,  and  upon  the  plaintiff  making  further  inquiries  of 
Robinson  he  admitted  that  it  was  in  his  possession,  but  he  refused  to 
give  it  up  to  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Karslake,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Graham  Hastings  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff  ;  Mr.  Glasse,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Edward  Cutler  for  the  defendant 
Robinson  ;  Mr.  Cole,  Q.  C. ,  and  Mr.  *  H.  B.  Miller  for  the  defendant 
Gostick. 

His  Honour  said  it  was  clear,  from  the  evidence  given  in  the  cause, 
that  Gostick  had  broken  his  engagement  to  return  the  bill,  and  it  was, 
in  his  Honour’s  opinion,  established  that  he  was  bound  to  deliver  it  up 
to  the  plaintiff,  instead  of  which  he  retained  it  under  false  pretences, 
which  made  it  a  fraud  upon  the  plaintiff.  It  was  also  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  that  Robinson  did  not  receive  the  bill  from  Gostick  till  after 
the  24th  of  August.  There  was  a  conflict  of  evidence  between  the 
plaintiff  and  Robinson  as  to  the  conversations  which  occurred  between 
them  ;  but  from  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  and  the  probabilities 
of  the  case,  he  was  satisfied  that  Robinson  had  notice  of  the  facts  under 
which  the  bill  had  been  given  to  Gostick  on  the  24th  of  August.  His 
Honour  presumed  that  Robinson  was  a  person  of  considerable  business, 
and  yet  he  was  unable  to  state  on  what  day  the  bill  was  received  by  him, 
and  he  had  admitted  that  his  books  contained  no  entry  whatever  res¬ 
pecting  it.  This  was  altogether  so  unbusinesslike  a  proceeding  that  it 
threw  great  doubt  and  suspicion  upon  the  whole  transaction.  The  con¬ 
tradictory  statements  made  by  Robinson  and  by  his  partner  were  also 
such  a  paltering  with  the  truth  that  it  threw  the  greatest  doubt  upon 
the  case  of  the  defendant.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  plaintiff  had  established  his  case  that  the  defendant 
Robinson  took  the  bill  with  notice  of  the  equity  of  the  plaintiff  which 
was  attached  to  it,  and  that  he  must,  consequently,  deliver  it  up  to  the 
plaintiff.  The  money  paid  into  court  by  the  plaintiff  must  be  repaid  to 
him. 


“Stolen  Moments,”  by  Mr.  Hubbard.  —  From  our  advertising 
columns  it  will  be  seen  that  copies  of  this  admirable  composition  photo¬ 
graph  are  now  on  sale.  Mr.  Hubbard  has  made  an  improvement  in  the 
perspective  of  the  picture,  of  the  effect  of  which  he  has  given  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging  by  showing  us  both  the  original  print  which  was 
exhibited  in  Conduit-street  and  the  second  and  improved  edition  of  it. 
The  whole  number  of  negatives  now  employed  is  three  instead  of  four, 
as  formerly,  and  this,  of  course,  has  led  to  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  the  picture. 


Our  Almanac  for  1870. 

London:  Henry  Greenwood,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Following  the  course  pursued  in  previous  years,  we  direct  the 
reader’s  attention  to  the  Almanac  which  has  this  year  been  brought 
out  in  connection  with  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

Etiquette  as  well  as  good  taste  prohibits  our  reviewing  the  work ; 
hence  in  the  present  notice  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  mere  de¬ 
scription  of  its  contents,  and  at  the  same  time  take  the  opportunity 
of  acknowledging  the  numerous  favourable  opinions  respecting  its 
merits  we  have  received  from  those  whose  judgment  we  highly  esteem. 
Whether  it  be,  as  they  say,  the  best  and  most  useful  annual  yet 
issued  from  the  photographic  press  or  not,  is  a  matter  on  which 
each  reader  will  form  his  own  judgment. 

The  book  this  year  consists  of  172  pages  of  text  and  68  pages  of 
advertisements— the  greatest  mumber  that  has  ever  appeared  in  any 
annual  or  serial  of  this  class. 

The  opening  and  the  longest  article  is  a  treatise  on  photographic 
lenses  by  the  editor,  occupying  thirty-five  pages.  It  is  illustrated  by 
twenty-six  engravings,  and  contains  sixteen  chapters.  The  nature  of 
the  contents  will  be  ascertained  from  the  titles  of  each  chapter,  which 
we  here  give : — Nature  and  Properties  of  Light — On  Simple  Lenses — 
Spherical  and  Chromatic  Aberration — On  the  Use  of  a  Stop — On 
Over-Correction :  its  Cause  and  the  Remedy — On  the  Focus  of  Lenses 
— On  the  Shape  of  the  Diaphragm — Single  Achromatic  Landscape 
Lenses—  Distortion — Flatness  of  Field — The  Orthoscopic  Lens — Non- 
Distorting  Lenses — Goddard's  Researches — Triple  Lenses — Cemented 
Double  Lenses — Doublets  and  Rectilinears — Portrait  Lenses — The 
Panoramic  Lens — On  Cloud  and  Sky  Stops — On  Lenses  for  Copying 
— On  the  Conjugate  Foci  of  Lenses. 

Following  this  article  is  another,  also  by  the  editor,  on  Photo¬ 
graphic  Enlargements,  and  the  Various  Methods  by  ivhicli  they  may 
be  Produced.  This  series  occupies  eighteen  pages,  is  in  six  chapters, 
and  is  illustrated  by  twelve  engravings.  In  this  series  are  described 
the  various  methods  by  which  enlargements  are  produced  both  by 
solar  and  artificial  light.  Among  other  articles  by  the  Editor  are 
some  on  the  Neiv  Carbon  Process,  The  Manufacture  of  Collodion,  How 
to  Multiply  Negatives,  On  Photo -Enamelling,  and  other  minor  topics. 

The  important  Collodio-Bromide  Process,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  is  destined  to  supersede  most  of  the  other  dry  processes,  and 
Vwhich,  like  so  many  other  valuable  processes,  was  first  published  in 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  has  received  full  and  minute 
treatment  from  Mr.  George  Dawson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  of  King’s  College, 
whose  directions  for  its  successful  manipulation  are  so  clearly  given 
as  to  render  failure  next  to  impossible.  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s 
Chloro- Bromide  Process,  also  first  published  in  this  Journal,  forms 
a  portion  of  the  Almanac.  Mr.  England’s  article  this  year  is  entitled 
Remarks  on  Mr.  Gordons  Gum-Gallic  Process,  a  detailed  account  of 
which  was  published  in  the  Almanac  of  1869.  Dense  Negatives  and 
How  to  Reduce  Them  has  furnished  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  with  a  theme 
which  he  handles  most  effectively.  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson  contributes 
two  articles — one  On  a  Simple  Method  of  Obtaining  an  Enamel 
Surface  on  Carbon  and  other  Prints ;  and  the  other  On  Successful 
Manipulation. 

The  following  comprise  the  other  leading  contributed  articles  : — 

Pinholes  and  Streaks  in  Negatives,  by  Mr.  R.  Manners  Gordon. 

On  the  Preparation  of  Plain  Paper  Photographs  for  Water-Colour 
Painting,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny. 

On  Making  Surfaces  for  Block  Printing  by  Means  of  Photo- 
graphy,  by  Mr.  William  Griggs. 

On  the  Ormolu  Process,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies. 

On  Cloth  Tissue,  by  Mr.  William  Blair. 

Photographs  on  Enamelled  Paper,  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Prsetorius. 

On  the  Transfer  of  Collodion  Films  to  Paper,  by  Mr.  John  Stuart. 

On  Chloride  of  Gold  and  the  Lime  Toning  Bath,  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Tunny. 

On  a  Method  of  Producing  Vignettes  and  Vignetting  Glasses,  by 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson. 

The  Turpentine  Wax  Paper  Process,  by  Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  M.A. 

Equally  Lighted  Prints  from  Unequally  Lighted  Negatives,  by 
Mr.  John  Homersham. 

How  to  Print  Photographs  on  Prepared  Painters'  Canvas,  by  Mr. 
Peter  Lothian. 

Lmprovements  in  Photo-Press  Printing,  by  Mr.  Walter  Woodbury. 

On  a  Method  of  Obtaining  Prints  of  Superior  Excellence,  by 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres. 

Transparencies  for  the  Magic  Lantern,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison. 
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Practical  Notes  on  Reducing  Wastes,  for  Professionals  and  Ama¬ 
teurs,  by  Edward  W.  Foxlee. 

Scraps,  on  Various  Subjects,  by  Dr.  Kemp. 

On  Out-Door  Photography,  by  Mr.  George  Washington  Wilson. 

A  Winter  Tale  Which  Tells  of  Something  Worth  Knowing,  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Bovey. 

Practical  Hints,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stuart  Wortley. 
r  How  to  Keep  Collodion  and  Varnish  in  Good  Order,  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Fry. 

Economical  Mode  of  Making  Troughs,  <&c.,  by  Mr.  G.  Watmough 
Webster,  F.C.S. 

Hints  on  the  Care  and  Selection  of  Photographic  Apparatus,  by 

Mr.  P.  Meagher. 

On  Photographic  Portraiture,  by  Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis. 

Hints  About  a  Tent,  by  “  Aliquis.” 

On  the  Direction  of  Light,  as  It  Affects  the  Likeness  and  Mental 
Appearance  of  the  Sitter,  by  Mr.  John  Beattie. 

Subjects  for  the  Camera,  by  Mr.  Lake  Price. 

On  Photographic  Societies,  by  Mr.  John  Nicol. 

On  Photographic  Work  in  Greenhouses,  by  Mr.  W.  W.  King. 

On  Gas  Bags  and  Gas  Holders  for  the  Lime  Light,  by  Messrs.  C. 
and  F.  Darker. 

Description  of  a  New  Studio,  by  Mr.  Edward  Dunmore. 

On  Photographic  Criticism,  by  Mr.  O.  G.  Rejlander. 

On  the  Value  and  Influence  of  Photographic  Journals,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Towler. 

A  Suggestion  for  Enriching  Photographic  Portraiture,  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Cocking. 

The  foregoing,  together  with  several  other  miscellaneous  articles, 
formulae,  hints,  recipes,  &c.,  form  the  bill  of  fare  presented  this  year 
to  the  readers  of  the  Almanac. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  thoroughly  useful  and  practical  nature  of  the 
articles  contributed  we  subjoin  one  by  Mr.  Prsetorius,  a  gentleman 
well  known  in  London  photographic  circles  from  his  connection  with 
the  late  firm  of  Disderi  and  Co.  The  Editor  of  the  Almanac,  in 
common  with  others,  had  long  admired  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
the  enamel  pictures  issued  by  that  firm  ;  and,  having  been  present 
when  Mr.  Prgetorius  was  producing  them  in  the  camera  in  what  may 
be  termed  a  wholesale  way,  he  was  equally  struck  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  means  employed  in  their  production.  These  means,  as  Mr. 
Prsetorius  himself  says,  are  completely  and  faithfully  described  in 
the  following  article : — 

PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  ENAMELLED  PAPER. 

This  process  consists  in  taking  positive  impressions  on  glass  by  means 
of  a  photographic  camera  with  simple  mechanism,  in  different  sizes, 
vignetted  or  with  plain  backgrounds,  and  having  the  impressions,  after 
developing  and  toning,  transferred  on  enamel  or  any  other  paper  or 
substance.  In  practical  hands  this  process  will  give  an  image  of  great 
definition  and  brilliancy,  and  is  capable  of  permitting  work  to  be  done 
quicker  than  by  either  the  ordinary  silver-printing  or  any  other  process, 
except,  of  course,  mechanical  printing. 

The  invention  of  this  process  is  attributed  to  M.  Moitessier,  in  1857. 
It  was,  in  1860,  taken  up  by  myself  and  applied  to  printing  purposes 
with  the  electric  light,  at  M.  Nadar’s  establishment  at  Paris,  and  the 
result  in  using  reflected  light  was  astonishing,  even  with  the  most  dense 
negatives,  which  never  could  have  given  a  good  proof  with  common 
daylight ;  only  this  system  was  too  expensive,  and  for  daylight  camera¬ 
printing  the  negatives  of  that  date  were  too  dense  and  did  not  possess 
the  qualities  of  those  of  the  present  time.  The  pressure  of  business  did 
not  allow  me  to  make  it  a  special  study,  and  it  was  laid  aside. 

In  1864  M.  Disderi  took  it  up  again,  and  took  special  negatives  for 
the  purpose ;  and,  by  altering  the  chemical  and  mechanical  appliances, 
he  made  it  a  practical  working  process,  of  which  I  now  proceed  to  give 
a  complete  and  faithful  description. 

The  negatives  for  this  purpose  must  be  thin  but  fully  exposed— so 
thin,  even,  that  they  would  not  be  fit  for  silver  printing.  The  collodion 
employed  should  be  a  new,  uncoloured  bromo-iodised  sample.  The 
silver  bath  should  be  neutral  and  the  iron  developer  weak ;  with  one 
drachm  of  alcohol  to  the  ounce  it  will  give  good  results.  No  intensify¬ 
ing  is  required. 

The  best  size  to  reduce  and  enlarge  after  is  cabinet  size.  The  negative 
ought  to  be  exposed  to  a  north  light,  and  a  window  frame  12  x  12  large 
is  sufficient  to  admit  the  light ;  but  the  negative  ought  to  be  a  foot  or 
more  distant  from  the  said  frame.  All  other  light  ought  to  be  excluded. 

Expose  the  negative  in  a  diffused  light,  which  gives  a  certain  tone  to 
the  positive  impression.  The  camera  is  elevated  on  the  front  part  five 
or  six  feet,  and  at  the  back  only  three  feet,  so  as  to  direct  it  against  a 
clear,  bright  portion  of  the  sky.  For  enlargements  the  camera  adopted 
has  been  of  the  size  15  x  12,  with  a  bellows  body  sliding  on  a  board 
eight  feet  long.  For  cabinets,  cartes,  and  smaller  sizes  I  use  repeating 
plate-holders  to  take  either  one  10  x  8  picture,  two  cabinets,  eight 
cartes ,  or  thirty-six  small  impressions.  Any  good  short-focus  lens,  such 
as  the  size  known  as  No.  2b,  will  answer ;  this  is  well  adapted  for  cabi¬ 


nets  and  cartes ,  and  a  single  lens  of  about  the  same  diameter  for  enlarged 
pictures. 

To  the  camera  is  attached  a  bellows  body  the  same  size  as  the  camera, 
and  movable  to  and  fro,  to  suit  the  distance  that  is  required  for  the 
negative.  It  must  contain  several  grooves  in  which  to  slide  the  negative 
frame  and  the  frame  of  the  ground  glass.  The  negative  frame  is  con¬ 
structed  with  an  inner  frame  and  fixing  screw,  so  as  to  move  the  nega¬ 
tive  up  and  down,  in  order  to  get  it  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  lens. 
In  front  of  this  box  is  attached  a  movable  square  cone,  the  smaller  part 
pointing  towards  the  negative  so  as  to  light  only  its  centre  part. 

For  vignetting  a  zinc  plate  with,  an  oval  or  egg-form  opening  is  used, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  vignette,  which  can  only  be  adjusted  by 
focussing.  After  the  focussing  has  been  done  the  ground  glass  is  slided 
in  between  the  negative  and  the  oval.  The  ground  glass  ought  to  be  of 
very  colourless  glass,  and  it  may  be  made  more  transparent  by  oiling  it 
a  little.  It  will  entirely  soften  down  the  edges  of  the  vignetting  oval. 
This  camera,  as  described,  is  also  well  adapted  for  Sarony’s  enlarged 
crayon  pictures. 

The  glasses  used  ought  to  be  the  best  patent  plate,  as  a  dozen  of  them 
will  last  a  long  time  by  thoroughly  washing  each  time  the  film  is  taken 
off.  The  silver  bath  answers  best,  if  made  of  fused  silver,  and  acidu¬ 
lated  with  glacial  acetic  acid ;  it  ought  only  to  be  of  the  strength  of 
twenty-five  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  collodion  should  be  quite  new, 
and  made  of — 

Ether .  1  ounce. 

Alcohol .  1  ,, 

Cotton  (soluble) .  15  grains. 

Iodide  of  ammonium .  6  ,, 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  2  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium . . .  ...  2  ,, 

The  cotton  ought  not  to  be  of  a  powdery  nature,  but  should  give  a 
tough,  good  film  for  transferring.  To  avoid  hard  pictures  the  colour  of 
the  collodion  should  be  as  white  as  possible.  For  developing  use  ten 
grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  twenty  minims  of  acetic  acid  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  The  exposure  varies  from  five  seconds  to  two  minutes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  light ;  for  enlarged  pictures  a  greater  exposure  will  be  required. 

The  plates  must  be  rather  under  than  over-exposed,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  they  will  develope  rather  slowly.  When  the  picture  appears  it 
must  be  well  washed  and  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda.  When  fixed 
and  washed  it  has  to  be  covered  only  once  with  a  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury,  and  inclined  slightly  so  that  the  excess  may  run  off.  Do 
not  allow  the  solution  to  run  twice  over  the  plate.  It  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  either  a  short  or  a  long  time,  so  as  to  have  the  tone  more 
or  less  black.  It  consists  of — 

Bichloride  of  mercury .  2  ounces. 

Muriatic  acid . . . . .  1  ounce. 

Water  .  .  1  gallon. 

When  well  washed  the  plate  is  flooded  over  with  a  solution  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  till  the  tone  has  obtained  the  brilliancy  required,  for 
which  the  experienced  eye  is  the  only  guide.  The  strength  of  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  solution  ought  to  be  one  part  of  the  soda  to  twenty-five  parts 
of  water.  Wash  thoroughly  afterwards,  as  this  salt,  if  not  removed, 
will  destroy  the  picture. 

The  plate  is  now  laid  in  a  solution  of  water  and  acetic  acid,  and  is  left 
until  the  collodion  film  begins  to  remove  itself  from  the  glass.  It  is 
then  washed  and  laid  upon  a  tray. 

The  enamel  (Dubois)  paper  is  well  wet  on  the  surface,  and  is  then 
taken  by  two  corners  and  laid  carefully  down  upon  the  wet  plate,  which 
is  then  turned  over  so  as  to  see  the  effect  of  the  impression.  Remove 
all  the  air-bubbles,  and  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  water.  The  paper  must 
be  half-an-inch  smaller  than  the  plate.  On  the  two  lower  sides  of  the 
plate  the  film  is  turned  over  the  paper,  the  other  two  sides  having  been 
rubbed  away.  It  is  then  taken  by  the  corner  and  carefully  lifted  up 
from  the  glass,  and  suspended  by  two  corners  up  to  dry. 

Wash  the  face  of  the  picture,  now  removed  from  the  glass  plate,  before 
hanging  up  to  dry. 

If  the  collodion  be  good,  and  is  made  for  that  special  purpose,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  the  film  is  torn;  and  a  good  operator  may  turn  out  forty  sheets 
a-day  in  summer,  each  sheet  containing  eight  carte- size  impressions. 

In  the  manner  now  described  were  produced  many  thousands  of  prints 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  The 
Editor  of  this  Almanac  has  been  present  in  M.  Disderi’s  establishment, 
and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  ease  with  which  I  produced  those  trans¬ 
fer  prints,  as  he  has  already  done  to  their  richness  and  beauty  when 
finished.  C.  B.  Piletorius. 


“Helios.” — This  is  the  title  of  a  new  journal  which  has  just  been 
started  as  the  organ  of  the  Dresden  Photographic  Society,  which  was 
formed  in  October  last.  It  is  edited  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Society, 
Herr  Hermann  Krone,  who  has  contributed  largely  to  the  first  number, 
which  we  have  received,  and  extracts  from  which  we  shall  shortly  pre¬ 
sent  to  our  readers.  We  learn  from  Helios  that,  in  addition  to  the 
objects  for  which  photographic  societies  are  usually  formed,  the 
Dresden  Society  is  to  have  a  permanent  exhibition  established.  WTe 
wish  our  young  contemporary  success,  and  we  extend  the  same  wish  to 
the  Dresden  Society. 
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Huttings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Feb.  2nd  ...... 

Edinburgh . 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  on 
Thursday,  the  13th  inst., — W.  T.  Mabley,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  Mr.  Albert  Eastham 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  introduced  Mr.  W.  Clifton,  of  London,  Drawing 
Master  of  Blackheath  Proprietary  School,  Notting  Hill  ditto,  and 
Trinity  College,  Eastbourne,  who  had  kindly  offered  to  deliver  a  lecture 
entitled  An  Hour  with  a  Drawing  Master. 

Mr.  Clifton  said  he  had  not  expected  to  meet  such  an  audience  as 
that  before  him,  and  he  was  afraid  that  his  lecture  would  be  more  inte¬ 
resting  to  those  engaged  in  the  practice  of  drawing  than  to  a  number  of 
intelligent  photographers  and  persons  occupied  in  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion.  He  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  say  a  few  words  on  per¬ 
spective.  He  then  instanced  the  laws  which  regulated  the  direction  of 
lines,  and  alluded  to  the  great  importance  of  care  in  selecting  the  point 
of  sight.  He  considered  the  greys,  or,  as  a  photographer  would  call 
them,  the  half-tones,  of  immense  importance.  The  greatest  force 
should  lie  in  and  around  the  principal  object,  and  every  picture  should 
have  a  principal  object.  Deep  shades  and  intense  lights  should  never 
be  placed  against  each  other  —  a  grey  or  middle  tint  should  always 
lie  between  them,  and  the  masses  of  foliage  or  other  objects  should 
be  well  separated  by  light  and  shade.  He  advised  photographers  to 
attend  art  lectures,  and  to  study  the  best  works  on  line  and  com¬ 
position.  The  artistic  study  of  light  and  shade  was  too  little  attended 
to  by  our  best  manipulators.  In  their  efforts  to  get  the  distance  away, 
their  foregrounds,  as  a  rule,  were  too  black.  He  was  aware  of  the 
difficulties  that  met  photographers  in  this  respect,  but  when  he  saw, 
as  all  observing  persons  must  see,  how  enormously  photography  had 
advanced,  he  felt  satisfied  that  when  the  mind  was  directed  to  them  all 
these  blemishes  would  disappear.  He  (Mr.  Clifton)  also  indicated  that 
particular  care  should  be  given  to  the  natural  horizon  in  relation  to  ob¬ 
jects,  incidents,  and  distant  views,  showing  how  much  depended  on 
the  proportional  position  of  the  horizontal  line. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  clever  drawings  in  black 
and  white,  and  Mr.  Clifton  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a-lialf,  judiciously 
mixing  up,  with  much  instructive  matter,  a  number  of  smart  witticisms 
that  pleased  and  kept  his  audience  in  the  best  possible  temper. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Clifton  and  the 
Chairman. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  first  popular  meeting  for  this  session  on  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  the  20th  inst.,  in  Queen-street  Hall. 

An  exceptionally-fine  series  of  views,  selected  from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Alex.  Wilson,  photographer,  Leamington,  were  exhibited.  They 
comprised  views  in  Oxford,  Warwick,  Monmouth,  and  Yorkshire,  in¬ 
cluding  several  very  interesting  pictures.  The  pictures  and  their 
localities  were  described  by  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  D.  Clark. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  Mr.  John  Macnair,  in  a  few  appropriate 
remarks,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilson  for  his  kindness  in 
granting  the  Society  the  use  of  the  slides,  and  also  to  Mr.  Clark. 

The  meeting,  which  was  very  largely  attended  about  600  persons 
being  present,  was  then  adjourned. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

A  meeting  of  this  society  took  place  on  the  5th  instant, — M.  Teisseire 
in  the  chair. 

Amongst  the  correspondence  read  to  the  meeting  was  a  letter  from 
MM.  Geymet  and  Alker,  with  a  copy  of  their  interesting  work  on 
photographic  enamels. 

M.  Vidal  stated  that  he  had  already  made  his  first  attempts  in  photo¬ 
graphic  enamelling.  It  required  a  series  of  novel  applications,  and  they 
were  described  in  the  work  of  MM.  Geymet  and  Alker  with  great  care 
and  method  of  arrangement.  He  considered  the  work  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  amateurs  as  well  as  to  photographers  generally.  He  (M. 
Vidal)  purposed  at  the  next  meeting  to  make  experiments  before  the 
members  in  this  as  he  had  already  done  in  the  carbon  process. 

M.  Poitevin  offered  to  assist  M.  Vidal  with  his  experience  and  the 
practical  means  at  his  disposal,  which  offer  was  thankfully  accepted. 

On  the  presentation  of  some  carbon  proofs  by  MM.  Pellisier,  Brion, 
and  Cayal, 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  happy  to  add  their  names  to  the  list  of 
adepts  in  the  carbon  process  of  which  Marseilles  could  now  boast.  All 
the  first  establishments,  he  remarked,  seemed  to  have  adopted  carbon  in 
lieu  of  chloride  of  silver  printing. 


M.  Teisseire  exhibited  some  charming  stereoscopic  photographs  by 
the  carbon  process  on  glass.  This  special  application,  he  said,  offered 
great  and  valuable  resources  to  the  art  of  photography. 

M.  Vidal  exhibited  a  box  and  cup  decorated  by  means  of  the  carbon 
process.  These,  he  said,  were  specimens  of  an  application  absolutely 
industrial,  and  showed  that  it  was  possible  to  print  on  all  kinds  of 
porcelain,  &c. 

The  Chairman  informed  the  members  that  M.  Rigaud  had  placed  at 
their  disposal  a  number  of  Leon  Vidal  photometers,  with  a  guide  to 
assist  them  in  their  trials  in  carbon  printing.  He  had  made  compara¬ 
tive  experiments  with  the  photometers  of  MM.  Marion  and  Vidal,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  speak  of  their  merits.  He  had  found  that  M.  Marion’s 
did  not  give  any  precision  in  regard  to  the  degrees  of  light.  It  marked 
the  same  degree  with  an  increasing  intensity  certainly,  but  in  a  manner 
difficult  to  detect  with  the  eye  ;  whilst  the  graduation  scale  of  M.  Vidal 
gave,  during  the  same  time,  two  or  three  degrees  more,  the  reading  of 
which  was  rendered  easy  and  exact  by  means  of  the  comparative  scale. 

Specimens  were  exhibited  to  the  meeting  of  the  gradual  scale  by  M. 
Marion’s  instrument  on  waxed  paper;  the  difference  between  some  of 
the  degrees  was  so  slight  that,  without  the  scale  of  comparison,  it  was 
hardly  perceptible. 

M.  Vidal  said  that  he  was  only  surprised  that  M.  Marion  should 
represent  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  an  instrument  as  per¬ 
fect  which  he  himself  had  previously  acknowledged  to  be  wanting  in 
precision.  He  (M.  Vidal)  considered  it  was  calculated  to  occasion  many 
failures,  and  to  retard  rather  than  facilitate  progress  in  the  art  of  carbon 
printing. 

M.  Pouget  asked  permission  to  communicate  to  the  meeting  a  projoct 
he  had  conceived  of  a  photometer  like  M.  Vidal’s,  but  which  would 
enable  the  operator  to  read  the  degrees  during  the  exposure  without 
opening  the  instrument. 

M.  Pouget’s  idea  was  appreciated  as  very 'ingenious  and  a  real  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  present  photometers.  His  description  was  made  perfectly 
intelligible  with  the  aid  of  a  sketch  giving  the  principal  arrangements  of 
the  apparatus.  A  yellow  glass  sufficiently  transparent  to  read  through, 
and  through  which  the  actinic  rays  pass,  is  the  base  of  the  system  on 
which  the  instrument  is  constructed,  and  a  fixed  comparative  scale 
similar  to  M.  Vidal’s  assists  the  reading  of  the  degrees  of  the  tints  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  luminous  impression. 

The  Chairman  complimented  M.  Pouget  on  having  conceived  so  happy 
an  idea,  and  recommended  him  to  realise  it  by  constructing  a  model  of 
this  new  photometer. 

M.  Taylor  spoke  of  the  usefulness  of  a  photometer  which  would 
register  not  only  the  degrees  of  the  actinic  rays,  but  also  the  physical 
light  meteorologically.  He  had  only  thought  of  this  since  hearing  the 
communication  made  to  the  Society  respecting  the  photometer  before 
mentioned,  and  he  did  not  know  that  it  would  be  possible  to  attain  the 
end  he  proposed,  which  was  to  furnish  indications  strictly  meteorological. 

M.  Poitevin  intimated  that  gelatine  coloured  with  nitrate  of  silver 
would  furnish  yellow  glass  of  a  regular  transparent  property. 

M.  Vidal  said  he  had  also  a  new  photometer  to  present,  and  he  was 
happy  to  find  that,  without  having  had  any  communication  with  his 
colleague,  M.  Pouget,  they  had  hit  upon  the  same  idea.  He  produced 
his  model,  which  he  designated  the  “universal  photometer,”  and  the 
object  of  which  was  to  mark  directly  and  visibly  the  photometrical 
degree  obtained  during  the  exposure.  According  to  him  (M.  Vidal)  it 
is  intended — first,  to  mark  the  degree  of  light  in  units  of  time ;  secondly, 
to  mark  the  photometric  degree  obtained  during  the  printing  of  carbon 
or  chloride  of  silver  proofs ;  and,  thirdly,  to  work  the  photometric  degree 
indicating  the  time  of  exposure  for  printing  negatives  in  the  camera, 
either  fo,r  reproductions  or  views  taken  from  nature.  He  showed  that 
forty  distinct  solar  observations  could  be  made  in  four  minutes,  but  he 
did  not  intend,  he  said,  to  be  content  with  that,  nor  until  he  should  be 
able  to  register  solar  fight  having  a  maximum  of  intensity. 

MM.  Teisseire,  Jacquemet,  and  Pellisier  affirmed  that  they  had  made 
trial  of  the  new  photometer,  and  obtained  most  satisfactory  results. 

M.  Vidal  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  communication 
made  by  M.  Jeanrenaud  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  France,  respecting  the  cyanide  of  potassium  in  certain  cases  facili¬ 
tating  the  solution  of  bichromated  gelatine.  If  such  was  the  fact,  he 
said  it  would  prove  a  most  valuable  resource. 

M.  Jeanrenaud’s  communication  (a  translation  of  which  appeared  in 
our  columns  last  week)  was  afterwards  read  in  extenso  to  the  meeting, 
which  then  terminated. 


(Komsjjoiitmm. 

-  -  ■■■■  ■■ 

Method  of  Reducing  Wastes  Practised  in  France. — Forging 
Bank  Notes  by  Photolithography. -—-Artificial  Lighting.— 
Dialytic  Condensers. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  I  had  a  con¬ 
versation  with  one  of  our  chief  refiners  of  gold  and  silver.  This  gentle¬ 
man  receives  photographic  residues  from  the  profession  and  makes  the 
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best  of  them  for  the  owners.  He  has  read  with  much  interest  the 
valuable  articles  by  Mr.  G.  Dawson  and  Mr.  Webster  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  your  columns,  and  is  surprised  to  find  that  no  allusion  what¬ 
ever  has  been  made  to  a  process  for  the  collection  of  silver  from  waste 
solutions  which  is  much  practised  here.  The  process  for  the  separation 
of  silver  by  means  of  liver  of  sulphur,  sulphuret  of  potassium,  or 
sodium,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  all  very  well  where  there  is  a  yard  or  a 
garden  in  which  the  operation  can  be  conducted,  and  where  the  dried 
residues  can  be  reduced  by  an  experienced  refiner ;  but  for  those  photo¬ 
graphers  who  wish  to  save  their  silver,  and  who  live  up  aloft,  au  cin- 
qaikme  or  sixitme  (fifth  or  sixth  stories),  and  have  no  garden  nor  any 
other  place  to  stow  their  casks  of  decomposing  sulphurets,  the  process 
with  sulphide  of  potassium  is  a  bad  one,  and  for  this  reason :  the  ema¬ 
nations  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  arising  from  the  vases  permeate  the 
atmosphere  of  the  operating  rooms,  and  act  deleteriously  upon  the 
silver  solutions  which  are  exposed  to  the  air ;  the  sensitised  paper  suffers, 
and  the  unfixed  prints  are  liable  to  be  discoloured,  in  the  whites  espe¬ 
cially,  whilst  damp  from  the  first  washing  before  toning.  The  loss 
arising  from  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  so  serious  that 
many  photographers  prefer  to  lose  a  great  portion  of  their  residues  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  having  this  gas  in  their  laboratories. 

The  residue  of  sulphuret  of  silver  collected  after  the  treatment  with 
liver  of  sulphur  is  more  difficult  of  reduction  to  a  metallic  state  than 
that  produced  by  the  process  I  am  about  to  notice,  which  consists  in 
precipitating  the  silver  and  gold  together  from  all  the  waste  solutions 
by  means  of  sheets  of  copper  or  zinc.  In  a  cask  of  any  dimensions, 
and  made  according  to  the  most  improved  system  for  collecting  precipi¬ 
tates,  suspend  four  to  six  pounds  of  thin  sheets  of  copper  or  zinc,  and 
into  this  cask  put  all  the  waste  liquids  containing  silver  or  gold.  When 
it  is  full  let  it  rest  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then  all  the  precious  metals 
will  be  found  precipitated  in  a  metallic  but  muddy-looking  condition 
upon  the  sheets  suspended  in  the  cask,  Decant  off  the  solution  and 
refill  the  cask,  taking  care  to  brush  or  scrape  off  the  precipitate  from 
the  metallic  sheets  every  now  and  then,  so  as  to  expose  fresh  surfaces. 
The  silver  and  gold  thus  scraped  off  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask. 
The  precipitate  being  metallic  silver  and  gold,  and  not  sulphuret  or 
chloride,  is  found  in  much  smaller  proportions  than  the  precipitates 
formed  by  liver  of  sulphur  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  it  is  also  much 
more  valuable.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  collected  it  is 
carefully  dried,  and  disposed  of  as  the  photographer  thinks  fit. 

It  is  best  to  send  it  to  an  assayer  who  will  make  the  most  of  it.  If 
the  owner  wish  to  work  up  the  precipitate  himself,  he  will  find  the 
operations  much  easier  than  if  he  had  to  manipulate  sulphide  or  chloride 
of  silver.  In  practice  it  is  found  best  to  use  two  or  more  casks,  so  that 
when  one  is  full  it  may  be  replaced  by  another.  All  the  houses  who 
have  adopted  the  copper  process  for  reducing  their  waste  solutions,  I 
am  assured,  have  found  it  very  good.  The  precipitation  is  longer  in 
hyposulphite  and  cyanide  solutions  than  in  those  of  simple  nitrate  of 
silver  derived  from  washing  prints,  &e. ;  therefore,  if  thought  desirable, 
the  operator  can  treat  the  latter  solution  separately.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  precipitation  in  the  hyposulphite  solutions  is  facilitated  by  the 
addition  of  the  old  toning  baths,  negative  fixing  solutions,  sulphate  of 
iron  developing  solutions,  &c. ;  the  presence  of  acetic  acid  and  sulphate 
of  iron  aids  the  precipitation.  The  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  instead  of 
common  salt  is  found  to  be  superior  when  chloride  of  silver  is  required, 
and  the  practice  of  my  informant  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  G.  Dawson 
in  this  respect.  I  hope  to  have  more  to  say  hereafter  on  this  subject. 

A  Copenhagen  paper  states  that  a  photolithographer  lately  surprised 
the  directors  of  the  National  Bank  by  presenting  them  with  a  packet  of 
notes,  made  by  himself,  which  so  exactly  resembled  the  current  paper 
that  none  of  the  officials  were  able  to  distinguish  the  difference  ;  and 
the  artist  stated  he  could  forge  the  notes  of  any  other  nation  just  as 
easily.  The  bank  directors  did  the  best  thing  they  could  under  the 
circumstances — they  requested  the  photographer  to  produce  a  note 
which  could  not  be  forged. 

Much  obliged  to  “Old  Photo.”  for  his  grip  of  the  hand  and  kind  ex¬ 
pressions;  we  shall  not  hurt  each  other  much.  I  am  inclined  to  let 
your  readers  judge  between  us,  now  we  have  each  had  our  say,  for  I  am 
of  the  same  opinion  still  as  when  I  wrote  on  the  10th  of  January.  “Best 
English  magic  lanterns  ”  are  not  ordinary  magic  lanterns.  I  never  said 
that  colourless  lenses  were  therefore  more  rapid.  I  said  that  flint  glass 
was  “more  rapid”  than  crown.  What  was  the  source  of  light,  will 
“Old  Photo.”  kindly  inform  us,  when  he  saw  enlargements  produced 


on  paper  in  forty  seconds,  and  upon  collodionised  glass  in  two  or  three 
seconds  ?  If  the  Carlevaris  cylinders  are  so  excellent,  why  did  not  some 
firm  take  up  the  question  in  a  business  way?  Firms  do  not  generally 
take  a  thing  up  unless  there  seems  a  “promise  to  pay”  in  it ;  hence 
the  Leeds  firm  taking  up  Monckhoven’s  cylinders  seemed  to  me  a 
practical  proof  of  their  value,  and  that  there  would  be  a  demand  for 
them.  I  conclude  by  hoping  that  “Old  Photo.’s”  sitters  will  soon 
venture  abroad  again,  and  that  the  gloomy  days  will  soon  be  over, 
otherwise  he  will  have  to  “light  up ”  with  some  kind  of  artificial  light, 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  the  magnesian  cylinder  of  Dr. 
Monckhoven  which  he  adopted  after  all.  R.  J.  Fowlejb. 

Paris,  January  24,  1870. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  the  following  informa¬ 
tion,  which  I  submit  to  4  4  Old  Photo.  ”  for  the  next  gloomy  day.  Carlevaris 
never  employed  carbonate  of  magnesium.  He  used  firstly  pieces  of 
charcoal  saturated  with  chloride  of  magnesium,  and,  seeing  that  the 
actinic  power  fell  very  rapidly,  he  used  caustic  or  calcined  magnesia 
impregnated  with  chloride  of  magnesium,  but  never  carbonate. 

Now  for  a  lift  for  my  friend  the  editor  of  the  Almanac,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  is  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself.  Liebert  v.  Lafon  : — 
Dr.  Monckhoven’s  first  Belgian  patent  is  dated  May,  1863.  Lafon’s 
February,  1864.  Liebert’s  apparatus  have  never  been  made  with  the 
negative  lens  ;  those  of  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  are  all  constructed  with  one, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  con¬ 
denser— not  for  simply  rendering  the  rays  parallel  which  came  from  the 
condenser.  Liebert  has  never  said  a  word  against  the  priority  of  Dr. 
Monckhoven’s  system,  although  present  at  the  reading  of  Dr.  M.’s 
memoire  in  J  une,  1864.  Why  does  not  44  Old  Photo  ”  come  out  as  a  man, 
and  say  who  he  is,  and  not  attack  under  an  incog.  It  does  not  look  the 
fair  thing  to  do.  — R.  J.  F. 

— — 

AYRES’S  PRINTING  AND  TONING  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  much  struck  on  reading  a  short  article  on  toning 
positive  prints,  by  Mr.  Ayres,  at  page  111  of  your  Almanac.  The 
plan  he  suggests  is,  at  first  sight,  opposed  to  our  modern  system  of 
working ;  but  for  all  that  I  thought  it  was  worth  trying,  especially  as 
there  was  no  theoretical  or  chemical  reason  why  it  should  not  yield 
proofs  equally  permanent  with  those  produced  by  any  other  plan  of 
toning  and  fixing. 

I  must  refer  your  readers  to  the  article  itself  for  details.  In  a  few 
words,  the  prints  are  first  partially  toned  in  one  of  the  usual  alkaline 
or  neutral  gold  solutions  ;  they  are  then  transferred  into  hyposulphite 
of  soda  containing  also  a  little  gold.  In  this  latter  solution  the  toning 
is  completed,  and,  simultaneously,  the  prints  are  fixed. 

I  tried  the  plan  the  other  day,  and  certainly,  with  the  paper  I  use, 
it  does  give  proofs  of  extraordinary  richness  of  tone — richer  decidedly 
than  prints  fully  toned  in  the  usual  way  and  afterwards  fixed. 

I  have  heard  an  objection  strongly  urged  against  Mr.  Ayres’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  to  the  effect  that  such  a  course  of  procedure  must,  necessarily, 
cause  sulphurisation  of  the  prints.  But  this  objection  is  futile, 
because  a  silver  image  is  never  darkened  by  sulphur  in  hyposulphite, 
unless  acid  be  present  in  the  solution  ;  and,  of  course,  an  able  practical 
chemist  and  photographer  like  Mr.  Ayres  would  guard  against  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  acid  being  generated,  by  adding  to  his  hyposulphite  solution 
a  little  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate.  In  that  case,  sulphur  toning  could 
not  possibly  occur. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  George  Dawson. 

King's  College,  January  25,  1870. 


ROWSELL’S  GRAPHOSCOPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Although  my  name  has  not  been  mentioned  in  either 
your  article  on  Mr.  Rowsell’s  claim  to  the  graphoscope  or  in  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  letter  in  your  last  number,  it  would  be  folly  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  I  am  the  maker  referred  to  as  having  been  at  one  time  employed 
to  manufacture  the  instrument  for  Mr.  Rowsell. 

My  right  to  make  the  instrument  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  legal  one.  By 
abandoning  the  patent  he  presented  to  me  as  well  as  others  the  right  to 
make  the  instrument,  even  by  the  name  it  is  known  by.  I  am  both 
legally  and  morally  justified  in  availing  myself  of  this  permission,  and, 
as  the  trade  and  the  public  know,  I  have  done  this  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Mr.  Rowsell  must  allow  me  to  set  him  right  in  his  assertion  that  but 
for  my  having  been  44  employed  in  a  portion  of  its  manufacture  I  should 
have  had  no  direct  knowledge  of  it,”  and  that  by  my  doing  so  he  has 
cause  of  complaint.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  doctrine  implied  in  this 
would  pi  event  any  of  my  workmen  from  commencing  business  on  their 
own  account  in  opposition  to  me,  because  I  taught  them  how  to  make 
cameras  or  even  graplioscopes ;  and,  if  carried  to  its  legitimate  extent, 
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wouid  effectually  put  a  stop  to  commercial  enterprise.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  unwise  for  Mr.  Rowsell  to  entertain  for  a  moment  the  idea 
that  there  is  anything  whatever  in  the  construction  of  the  graphoscope 
that  to  a  skilled  workman  requires  explanation.  There  is  no  such 
complication  of  parts  that  could  not  at  once  be  mastered  in  all  the  details 
by  a  mere  inspection. 

A  hint  was  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Rowsell  in  another  journal  that  the 
lenses  used  by  me  were  inferior  to  those  he  employed.  This  I  can  con¬ 
fidently  assert  is  not  the  case.  In  saying  that  mine  are  the  best  that 
can  be  procured  for  the  purpose,  I  only  state  what  every  person  who 
has  my  graphoscopes  will  at  once  perceive  is  the  truth ;  but  I  affirm, 
moreover,  that  they  are,  in  some  repects,  better  than  those  he  employs, 
or,  at  any  rate,  used  to  employ.  For  example,  in  his  lens  of  twelve 
inches  focus  the  diameter  is  five  inches,  whereas  in  mine  the  lens  of  the 
same  focus  is  five  and  a-half  inches — a  very  great  difference,  indeed, 
when  the  extension  of  such  an  area  is  considered.  A  similar  difference 
also  occurs  in  the  smaller  size  of  the  instrument. 

Mr.  Rowsell  is  quite  right  in  his  statement  that  I  have,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  in  my  trade  circulars  used  the  terms  employed  by  him  in  his  own 
description.  As  I  wish  my  works  to  rest  on  their  intrinsic  merits  alone,  I 
shall  take  care  that  such  similarity  is  avoided  in  future. — I  am, yours,  &c., 
Photographic  Apparatus  Manufactory,  George  Hare. 

1,  Lower  Calthorpe-slreet,  Gray's  Inn-road,  January  26,  1870. 

- — » — 

THE  CHLORO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  much  disappointed  in  reading,  in  last 
week’s  Journal,  the  severe  strictures  of  Mr.  Dawson  on  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea’s  new  dry  process.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  other  gentlemen  have 
found  the  same  failures  he  mentions — his  condemnation  of  the  addition 
of  the  chloride  is  so  strong.  I  had  first  prepared  some  collodion  and 
litmus  solution  to  try  the  process,  so  I  am  much  disappointed  at  finding 
it  so  soon  condemned  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

But  I  must  make  one  observation.  Mr.  Dawson  says  that  he  pre¬ 
pared,  or,  I  suppose,  he  means  he  sensitised,  his  collodion  in  a  tube 
mortar  (what  that  is  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  it  is  a  glass  tube  and 
a  rod).  Now,  Mr.  Lea  puts  great  stress  upon  the  collodion  not  being 
used  before  forty-eight  hours  after  sensitising.  Is  it  possible  that  Mr. 
Dawson  failed  by  not  adhering  precisely  to  Mr.  Lea’s  exact  formula  ?  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  what  you  think  about  it.  Probably  you  will  give 
us  a  little  more  on  the  subject  in  one  of  your  leaders. 

I  have  had  very  little  experience  myself  in  dry  processes.  I  have 
always  preferred  the  wet  ;  but  I  think  of  trying  some  dry  process,  and 
hardly  know  now  to  which  to  take.  I  was  delighted  at  reading  the 
account  of  this  from  so  clever  a  photographer  as  Mr.  Lea;  and  am, 
therefore,  naturally  much  abroad  at  hearing  its  condemnation  on  such 
a  wide  basis.  — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  J.  P.  Radclieee. 

Caverswall  Castle,  Cheadle,  Staffordshire,  Jan.  19,  1870. 

[By  all  means  give  Mr.  Lea’s  process  a  fair  and  full  trial,  and  do 
not  be  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  others.  Success  or  failure  may 
depend  upon  attending  to  what  might  at  first  sight  be  considered  as 
unimportant  matters.  We  purpose  devoting  an  article  to  the  chloro- 
bromide  process  at  an  early  date,  after  we  have  tried  it  thoroughly. — 
Eds.] 

- — * — 

“DAWSON  versus  HAZELL.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  report  of  the  case  “Dawson  versus  Hazell”  in 
the  last  issue  of  your  J ournal  is  very  one-sided  and  altogether  incorrect. 
Without  touching  upon  the  many  points  which  concern  Messrs.  Watson 
and  Hazell,  I  desire,  for  my  own  part,  to  contradict  the  statement  that 
I  was  engaged  to  act  as  sub-editor.  According  to  the  terms  of  my 
agreement  I  was  to  be  co-editor  with  Mr.  Dawson,  at  a  salary  of  £200 
per  annum.  I  never  admitted  in  court  that  I  was  sub-editor,  as  stated 
in  your  report,  and  Mr.  Lewis  distinctly  stated  in  the  court  that  I  was 
co-editor. 

I  merely  state  this  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  from  no  motive  beyond  a 
regard  for  truth.  I  was  always  quite  willing  to  act  as  sub-editor  had 
the  proprietors  desired  me  to  do  so. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

A.  H.  Wall. 

[Having  handed  the  above  to  the  gentleman  by  whom  the  report 
was  furnished,  he  replies  as  follows : — 

It  was  most  clearly  stated  in  court,  both  by  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
that  Mr.  Dawson  was  engaged  as  chief  editor  and  Mr.  Wall  as  sub¬ 
editor,  and  that  the  employment  of  the  latter  as  such  was  first  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Dawson.  When  Mr.  Wall  was  in  the  witness  box  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  defendant  he  was  asked  if  he  was  employed  as  sub-editor  of 
the  journal.  He  replied  “Yes.”  The  point  was  never  for  a  moment  dis¬ 
puted  during  the  proceedings  in  the  court.  The  reporter  did  not  hear  the 
defendant’s  solicitor  say  that  Mr.  Wall  was  “  co-editor ;”  if  he  did  say  so 
it  was  against  the  evidence.  Mr.  Wall  himself  said  that  Mr.  Dawson 


acted  as  editor,  and  used  to  go  regularly  twice  a- week  to  the  printing-office 
to  “  superintend”  the  editorial  arrangements  of  the  journal,  until  he  met 
with  the  accident ;  whereas  after  that  he  never  attended  at  the  office, 
and  did  not  fulfil  the  duties  of  editor.  But  although  that  was  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  Wall,  the  learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  commented 
strongly  on  the  fact  that  no  complaint  whatever  was  made  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  client  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
editor.  The  reporter  could  not  name  the  amount  of  Mr.  Wall’s  salary, 
as  the  subject  was  never  mentioned  in  court.  He  could  only  give  a 
truthful  summary  of  what  really  did  occur  during  the  proceedings, 
which  lasted  for  some  hours.  The  Reporter. 

Seeing  that  the  general  accuracy  of  the  report  has  been  impugned 
by  Mr.  Wall,  with  the  desire  of  ascertaining  in  what  respect  it  is 
inaccurate  we  have  also  submitted  Mr.  Wall’s  communication  to  Mr. 
Dawson,  who  replies  as  follows  ; — 

Your  reporter’s  abstract  of  what  took  place  in  court  was  perfectly 
correct,  and  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Wall  should  have  disputed  it.  In 
regard  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Wall’s  salary,  which  he  now  introduces 
for  the  first  time,  I  can  only  say  that  he  was  engaged  (in  my  laboratory 
at  King’s  College),  on  my  recommendation,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
sub-  editor,  at  a  salary  of  £150  per  annum ;  and  I  insisted  on  this  point 
with  the  proprietors,  that,  although  I  presented  them  with  £50  of  my 
first  year’s  salary,  no  reduction  whatever  should  be  made  in  Mr.  Wall’s, 
as  the  many  little  duties  connected  with  the  sub-editing  would  neces¬ 
sarily  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  his  time.  Beside  the  duties  of 
sub-editor  Mr.  Wall  had  extra  work  connected  with  the  illustrations, 
for  which  he  was  also  to  be  paid,  and  I  hope  he  actually  did  receive  his  £200. 
-Eds,] 

— ♦ — 

MY  DRY-PLATE  TRIALS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — During  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have  read  atten¬ 
tively  the  various  articles  on  dry  plates  in  your  Journal.  My  experience 
as  an  amateur  has  been  chiefly  with  the  wet  process,  using  plates  10x12 
in  a  tent ;  but  the  weight  and  bulk  to  be  carried,  as  well  as  occasional 
want  of  water,  were  serious  drawbacks.  On  the  whole  I  have  been 
pretty  successful,  but  with  dry  plates  I  could  have  done  much  more 
with  less  fatigue.  This  caused  me  to  turn  my  attention  to  dry  plates ; 
and  last  summer  I  made  some  trials  with  the  collo-bromide  and  sugar 
and  gum  process  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea.  [See  vol.  xv.,  pages  553  and 
612;  and  vol.  xvi.,  page  24.]  My  experience  is  as  follows: — 

For  experimental  purposes  myplates  are  7\hy  4£,  asbeingmore  manage¬ 
able  than  the  large  size  I  use  in  the  field.  I  made  the  collo-bromide  with 
ordinary  cotton,  that  suited  well  for  the  wet  process,  and  14£  grains  of 
bromides.  It  was  rather  thick,  but  there  was  no  difficulty  in  coating 
the  plates,  and  with  a  little  care  I  could  easily  have  coated  12  x  10 
plates. 

I  tried  the  collo-bromide  with  about  two  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
excess ;  tried  it  neutral — that  is,  'without  excess  of  bromide  or  of  silver ; 
tried  it  with  excess  of  bromide,  with  the  collo-bromide  some  days’  old, 
and  with  it  fresh  mixed ;  with  plates  put  into  the  gum  and  sugar  with¬ 
out  washing,  and  with  plates  washed  in  distilled  water  sufficient  to  take 
off  the  greasiness  before  being  placed  in  the  preservative. 

They  were  all  more  or  less  failures.  I  always  got  a  thin  image,  but 
with  it  there  was  constantly  fog  that  would  not  be  kept  away,  and  the 
picture  could  not  be  strengthened  without  obliteration  by  fog.  The 
developing  solution  was  varied  by  weakening  it,  by  diminishing  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  plenty  of  bromide,  and  in  all  ways  I  could 
think  of,  but  in  vain ;  it  was  always  fog.  This  was  provoking,  as  there 
appeared  a  promise  of  success,  and,  from  its  requiring  no  washing,  the 
preparation  of  plates  was  simply — coat  with  collo-bromide,  put  into  the 
preservative,  take  out  and  dry. 

In  your  last  number  for  1869,  page  624,  is  a  further  communication 
from  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  in  which  he  recommends  the  addition  of  a  chloride 
as  a  preventive  of  fog.  At  this  I  shall  probably  have  a  “try”  in  the 
course  of  the  summer ;  but  I  am  met  by  one  difficulty — the  cotton  must 
be  of  the  intense  sort.  At  present  I  stick  to  one  house  for  my  ether, 
alcohol,  aud  pyroxyline,  as  well  as  other  chemicals,  and  they  have  only 
one  pyroxyline.  I  test  the  specific  gravity  of  the  two  first  articles,  and 
always  mix  my  own  collodion,  so  that  I  know  its  constituents.  Being 
accustomed  to  chemical  manipulation,  this  is  comparatively  easy.  I 
once,  when  out  of  England,  made  some  pyroxyline ;  but  this  is  not  a 
nice  thing  for  an  amateur  to  do  on  a  small  scale.  Did  I  but  know  how 
and  where  to  get  some  of  this  intense  cotton  it  would  be  a  relief.  Can 
you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

London,  Jan.  22,  1870.  Socrates. 

COPYRIGHT  IN  FOREIGN  PICTURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen.-— The  reply  you  kindly  gave  to  my  query  on  the  above 
subject  (page  21)  leaves  unanswered  the  point  I  wished  for  information 
upon,  though  it  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  a  copyright  in  England 
can  be  created  in  a  photograph  produced  on  the  continent  by  the  regis- 
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tration  of  such  photograph  at  Stationers’  Hall.  This  is  just  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue,  and  the  point  I  was  anxious  for  information  upon. 

I  was,  and  am,  under  the  impression  that  the  Act  only  conferred  copy¬ 
right  on  photographs  produced  and  duly  registered  in  this  country,  or 
in  photographs  produced  abroad  by  persons  domiciled  in  England 
and  first  published  in  this  country,  and  consequently  that  the  registra¬ 
tion  by  persons  in  England  of  photographs  produced  and  published  by 
other  persons  abroad  is  simply  of  no  effect.  From  your  reply  to  my 
former  letter  I  gather  that  you  are  of  a  different  opinion.  Perhaps  one 
of  your  legal  correspondents  will  oblige  us  with  his  interpretation  of  the 
Act  as  applied  to  this  point. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Camera. 

January  24,  1870. 

[We  have  submitted  the  above  letter  to' a  competent  legal  adviser 
who  says  : — 

A  “British  subject,”  or  person  “resident  within  the  dominions  of 
the  crown,”  acquires,  under  the  Act  of  1862,  copyright  in  photographs 
“made  either  in  the  British  dominions  or  elsewhere,”  but,  to  secure  his 
rights,  must  register  at  Stationers’  Hall.  Foreigners,  however,  may, 
under  the  International  Copyright  Acts,  acquire  a  copyright  here  in 
their  works  produced  abroad  where  conventions  under  the  Act  have 
been  entered  into  by  the  Queen.  In  this  case  also  registration  at 
Stationers’  Hall  is  necessary.  There  are  some  thirteen  nations  with 
whom  conventions  have  been  entered  into. 

— Eds.] 


SLOWNESS  OF  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen-, — A  "statement  in  the  letter  of  “Old  Photo.,”  published 
in  your  last  number,  has  thrown  some  light  on  a  subject  which  hitherto 
I  have  been  quite  unable  to  comprehend. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  very  costly  and,  in  all  but  one  respect,  a 
first-rate  lens.  The  one  drawback  to  its  usefulness  is  its  slowness.  I 
have  carefully  ascertained  the  relation  existing  between  its  diameter 
and  its  focus,  and  upon  stopping  down  another  lens  in  my  possession 
until  its  “angular  aperture”  is  precisely  similar  to  the  large  one,  and 
consequently  until  both  are  reduced  to  the  same  theoretical  rate  of 
rapidity,  I  find  that  theory  and  practice  will  not  hold  together.  The 
surface  of  tbe  glass  is  of  a  very  fine  polish — quite  as  fine  as  the  other 
leng — and  there  can  be  no  stoppage  of  light  from  this  cause.  For  two 
years  this  has  been  a  kind  of  mystery  to  me  and  to  several  photo¬ 
graphers  who  are  well  acquainted  with  my  large  lens.  It  is  curious  that 
I  never  thought  of  the  quality  of  the  flint  glass  being  at  fault  until  I 
read  “  Old  Photo.’s  ”  letter;  but  since  then  I  have  repeated  the  experi¬ 
ment  there  described  by  unscrewing  the  lenses  and  laying  them  down 
upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  comparing  the  colour  with  similar  lenses 
that  I  knew  to  be  more  rapid  than  mine,  although  much  inferior  in 
other  respects.  The  cause  of  the  slowness  was  immediately  rendered 
apparent :  the  lens  caused  a  very  sensible  degradation  of  the  tint  of  the 
paper,  which  was  now  depicted  of  a  faint  brown  colour,  exceedingly 
delicate,  but  quite  appreciable. 

I  have  written  thus  much  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  a 
ood  lens  that  is  slower  than  they  would  like,  and  who  are  at  a  loss  to 
iseover  the  cause.  What  follows  I  write  for  my  own  special  benefit. 
Can  you,  Mr.  Fowler,  “Old  Photo.,  ”or  any  other  person  inform  me 
how  I  can  get  my  lens  rendered  more  rapid — in  other  words,  how  can  I 
remove  the  colour  from  the  glass  ?  It  was  not  always  thus  slow,  and 
hence  it  occurs  to  me  that  some  kind  of  oxidation  may  have  taken  place  on 
its  surface  which  may  be  removed  by  a  solvent  or  by  some  other  means. 

I  have  sometimes  seen  stains  occur  on  the  surface  of  lenses  of  a  brown 
colour  by  reflected  light  but  quite  invisible  by  transmitted  light;  at  any 
rate,  they  appeared  invisible  when  I  held  such  a  lens  up  to  the  light. 
Possibly  if  I  had  subjected  it  to  tbe  crucial  test  of  placing  it  upon  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  the  stains  might  have  been  rendered  visible  even  by  re¬ 
flected  light.  My  lens  was  very  costly,  is  better  than  any  of  a  similar 
kind  that  1  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  with  it  in  this  country, 
and  if  its  only  fault  can  be  remedied  I  shall  not  grudge  any  reasonable 
expense  or  shrink  from  encountering  any  trouble  in  having  it  done. 

I  may  state  that  I  spoke  to  one  optician  on  the  subject,  but  he  de¬ 
clined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  rectifying  the  productions  of  another 
maker.  I  have  on  this  topic  only  to  say  that  at  least  one  American  maker 
of  eminence  (the  late  C.  C.  Harrison)  was  always  ready,  as  a  matter  of 
business,  to  undertake  the  altering  of  lenses,  even  of  European  make. 

I  have  told  my  tale  at  some  length,  because  I  feel  it  is  possible  mine  may 
be  no  isolated  case.  The  lenses  in  my  tube  are  of  larger  size  than  are 
commonly  used  in  this  country,  the  front  lens  being  five-and-a-half  and 
the  back  lens  being  six  inches  in  diameter.  I  should  observe  that  it  is 
the  front  lens  that  shows  the  discolouration  to  which  I  have  alluded;  the 
back  lens  seems  colourless. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Anglo-American. 
January  25,  1870. 

[Assuming  that  the  lens  was  at  one  time  more  rapid  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  noting  the  fact  of  the  degradation  of  colour  being 
confined  to  the  front  lens,  we  have  to  observe  that  as  the  flint  glass 
of  the  back  lens  is  in  all  probability  of  the  same  quality  as  that  of  the 
front,  any  decomposition  or  staining  of  the  surface  would  be  present 
in  both  lenses,  and  not  merely  in  the  front  alone,  unless  the  latter 


were  removed  from  the  tube  and  left  exposed  to  a  damp  or  other¬ 
wise  deleterious  atmosphere,  which,  as  the  lens  is  evidently  one 
of  great  value,  would  not  likely  be  the  case.  If  the  lens  be 
one  of  Harrison’s,  of  New  York-— which  on  our  part  is  a  mere  sur¬ 
mise — we  know  that  lie  used  glass  of  a  good  quality,  and  infer  that 
the  disease  is  probably  not  an  organic  one.  From  the  data  placed 
before  us  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  fault  will  be  found 
in  the  cementing  of  the  front  lens.  We  know  very  well  that  Canada 
balsam,  when  used  for  cementing  the  elements  of  a  front  combination, 
increases  its  rapidity  by  destroying  the  reflection  from  two  surfaces ; 
but  it  is  very  possible  that  the  balsam,  or  the  cementing  sub¬ 
stance,  whatever  it  may  be,  may  have  become  discoloured,  and  have 
thus  caused  slowness.  Professor  Hunt  records  that  it  was  observed 
by  Daguerre  and  others  that,  if  a  little  of  the  purest  oil  of  almonds 
were  dropped  on  the  surface  of  a  lens  and  then  wiped  off  again  so 
that  there  should  be  no  visible  trace  of  the  oil  upon  the  surface, 
that  film,  attenuated  though  it  was,  would  cause  the  lens  to 
work  very  much  slower  than  before.  Mr.  Hunt  from  this  inferred 
that  organic  matter  of  certain  kinds,  even  though  colourless,  acted 
powerfully  in  retarding  the  rapidity  of  the  action  of  lenses.  We  are 
aware  of  only  one  case  in  which  the  cementing  material  of  a  lens  be¬ 
came  so  discoloured  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  its  action,  and  in  that 
case  the  pristine  rapidity  was  restored  by  removing  the  balsam, 
cleaning  the  surfaces,  and  re-cementing  with  fresh  balsam.  This  is 
the  direction  in  which,  from  the  statement  in  the  communication  of 
our  correspondent,  we  should  recommend  a  cure  to  be  sought.— Eds.] 

— + — 

MONOCHROMATIC  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  the  first  query  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Knarston,  in 
your  last,  I  think  he  has  been  misdirected  when  told  to  use  a  monochro¬ 
matic  light  with  the  microscope.  It  is  probable  that  a  neutral  light  has 
been  meant.  This  can,  to  some  extent,  be  obtained  by  passing  the 
light  of  the  lamu  through  a  glass  having  a  blue  tint.  A  monochromatic 
light  could  be  obtained  by  having  the  wick  of  a  spint-of-wine  lamp 
thoroughly  charged  with  common  salt,  but  this  would  be  quite  unsuited 
for  microscopical  purposes.  The  best  light  is  that  obtained  from  a  small 
argand  paraffine  lamp  without  having  any  kind  of  glass  interposed 
between  it  and  the  microscope  except  the  chimney,  which  should  be 
clean  and  colourless. — I  am,  yours  &c.,  M.  I). 

January  2 Qth,  1870. 


Photolithography. — Some  correspondence  has  taken  place  in  a  daily 
contemporary  between  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James  and  Mr.  Griggs,  the 
nature  of  which  will  be  ascertained  from  the  following.  Sir  Henry 
James  says: — Sir, — In  the  notice  of  Mr.  Griggs’s  invention  in  photo¬ 
lithography,  which  lately  appeared  in  the  Daily  News,  it  is  stated : — 
“The  combination  of  photography  with  lithography  was  first  attained 
and  patented  by  Sir  Henry  James,  of  the  Topographical  Department.” 
I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  state  that  I  did  not  take  out  a  patent  for  the 
photozincograpnic  or  photolithographic  process  which  goes  by  my  name, 
although  I  might  have  done  so,  but  I  published  a  description  of  the 
process,  and  gave  a  copy  of  an  ancient  deed  produced  by  it,  in  my  Report 
on  the  Progress  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  1S59,  which  was  laid  before 
Parliament  and  printed  as  a  blue-book.  In  the  report  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London,  in  the  Photographic  Journal 
of  April  18,  1868,  it  is  stated  that  “a  member  asked  Mr.  Griggs  in 
what  essential  features  his  process  differed  from  that  of  Sir  Henry 
James  ?  Mr.  Griggs  said  that  the  essential  point  was  the  fact  that  he 
washed  away  the  superfluous  matter  from  the  transfer  with  cold  water, 
and  Sir  Henry  James  with  hot  water.”  In  the  account  of  the  process 
published  by  me  it  is. stated  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  should 
be  about  90  deg.,  which  cannot  be  called  “hot  water;”  and  if  the 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  still  the  only  difference 
relied  on  as  sufficient  to  enable  Mr.  Griggs  to  take  out  a  patent, 
I  fear  the  patent  will  not  hold  water  at  any  temperature.  The 
chairman  of  the  meeting  referred  to  said,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
discussion,  “  In  reference  to  Sir  Henry  James,  they  were  all  indebted 
to  him  for  having  so  early  published  his  process  in  a  blue-book, 
and  so  prevented  its  being  locked  up  by  a  patent,  which  it  other¬ 
wise  would  have  been.” — I  am,  &c.,  Henry  James,  Colonel  R. E. 

- To  this  letter  Mr.  Griggs  replies  as  follows  : — Sir, — Will  you  kindly 

allow  me  a  small  space  in  your  next  impression  in  order  that  I  may 
remove  the  fears  Sir  Henry  James  expresses  in  this  day's  Daily  News 
about  my  “patent”  for  photolithography  in  consequence  of  its  supposed 
similarity  to  the  method  in  use  at  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  that 
I  may  assure  him  there  is  no  similarity  whatever  in  the  two  processes. 
Sir  Henry  James  is,  however,  quite  correct  in  saying  “that  my  patent 
will  not  hold  water ;”  this  because  I  have  no  patent  at  all.  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  to  rely  upon  the  solid  bases  of  good  and  cheap  reproduction 
rather  than  upon  the  questionable  advantage  of  a  patent.  With  regard 
to  Sir  Henry  James’s  quotation  of  my  paper  read  before  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  in  April,  1868,  I  have  only  to  remind  Sir  Henry  that 
it  is  now  the  20fch  of  January,  1870. — I  am,  &c.,  W.  Griggs. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A.  Elsden,  Hertford,  will  exchange  three  sets  of  photographic  apparatus,  all 
first-class  and  in  good  condition. 

A  tripod  tent  will  be  exchanged  for  dark-coloured  velvet  or  silk  curtain  for 
operating  room  Pair  of  3|-inch  double  stereo,  lenses,  for  pair  of  double 
lenses,  4|-inch  back  focus.™  Address  B.  Wyles,  Chemist,  North  Street, 
Bourne. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Each  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  toe  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 
defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 

W.  Heath,  Plymouth.™  Group  af  Roman  Catholic  Clergy. 

D.  H.  Cussons,  Southport—  The  Photographer's  “  Grecian  Chair." 

A.  E.  Lesage.  Dublin — Six  Photographs  of  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  Bart,  M.D. 

THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALM AN AC.-This 
valuable  work  is  now  ready.  For  particulars  see  advertising  sheet, 
page  vi. ,  in  the  present  number. 


A  Country  Photographer. — Soap  and  water  may  prove  effectual  in 
restoring  the  original  beauty  of  your  frames.  We  have  known  it  answer 
quite  well  in  some  instances,  and  it  probably  may  do  so  in  your  case ;  at  any 
rate  it  is  worth  trying.  We  know,  from  experience,  that  an  application  of 
ordinary  good  spirit  varnish  will  cause  delicate  gilt  frames  to  remain  clean 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  they  otherwise  would.  It  has  this  further 
advantage— that  dirty  soap  and  water  may  be  used  to  clean  them  without  any 
fear  of  the  gilding  being  destroyed.  The  application  of  the  varnish  causes  a 
slight  lowering  of  the  brilliancy,  but  this  is  more  than  compensated  in  such 
a  case  as  yours  by  the  greater  durability. 

Diatom  (Birmingham).— It  is  wrong  in  you  to  suppose  that  by  merely  magni¬ 
fying  the  image,  even  to  any  extent,  the  markings  will  be  seen.  Without 
entering  on  the  question  of  whether  a  microscopic  object  glass  of  large  or 
small  angular  aperture  is  most  useful,  wo  would  here  remark  that,  in  order 
to  delineate  the  markings  on  the  diatom  in  question,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  objective  have  a  very  large  angular  aperture.  Depth  of  focus 
or  penetrating  power  depends  upon  the  smallness  of  the  angular  aperture  ; 
but  the  separation  of  the  lines  of  the  Navicula  anceps  can  only  Jbe  effected 
with  a  lens  of  large  aperture  One  may  be  quite  as  good  as  the  other  in  its 
general  magnifying  and  defining  powers,  but  width  of  angular  aperture  is, 
as  we  have  said,  necessary  when  fine  lines  are  to  be  resolved. 

Dr.  Fredericks  — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  answer  in  this  page  your  question 
— “  Which  is  the  best  method  of  intensifying  a  negative  that  lias  been  fixed 
and  dried  ?  ”  Weak  tincture  of  iodine  will  render  the  deposit  of  a  yellow 
colour,  which  will  stop  the  light  much  more  effectually  than  the  negative 
would  previously  have  done.  If  this  be  not  deep  enough,  you  may  confer 
any  degree  of  density  upon  it  by  treating  it  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  citro- 
nitrate  of  silver.  Another  method  is  to  apply,  first,  a  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury,  and,  after  washing,  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  A 
third  method  is  to  chlorise  the  picture  by  an  application  of  a  solution  of  bi¬ 
chromate  of  potash  to  which  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been 
added — following  this  by  a  solution  of  Schlippe’s  salt.  By  any  of  theso 
methods  you  will  be  enabled  to  convert  a  feeble  picture  into  a  dense  negative 


J.  King  (Bombay).— There  are  several  ardent  brother  amateurs  in  your 
neighbourhood,  among  them  being  Lieut.  Aldworth,  Deesa. 

F.  S.  Wilton.— There  is  a  secret  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
optical  glass  that  has  never  yet  been  divulged,  even  in  the  best  treatises  on 
glass  manufacture. 

D.  Ferguson.— The  work  is  in  the  French  language.  So  far  as  we  can  learn 
no  complete  English  translation  will  be  published,  but  the  substance  of  it 
will  appear  in  this  Journal. 

Rev.  Chas.  J.  Taylor.— Mr.  Harrison  has  promised  to  send  us  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  mode  of  printing  referred  to.  These  you  will  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  seeing  at  our  office  any  time  after  Monday  next. 

G.  H.  Y. — You  may  attach  porcelain  letters  to  the  glass  entrance  door  of  your 
reception  room  by  means  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  gum  arabic.  The  latter 
must  have  been  previously  dissolved  in  the  water  with  which  the  plaster  is 
to  be  mixed,  and  it  should  be  present  in  only  a  small  proportion. 

F.  G.  (Manchester). — The  English  and  French  yard  and  inch  are  not  alike. 
You  may  obtain  folding  pocket  measures,  in  ivory  and  boxwood,  with  the 
French  measures  on  one  side  and  the  English  on  the  other.  These  you  will 
find  very  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  comparative  measure¬ 
ments. 

G.  Vere. — We  have  in  our  possession  a  print  produced  by  Mr.  Blair  in  the 
manner  he  has  described  in  our  Almanac.  Although  it  is  produced  from  a 
fabric-tissue  which  one  would  scarcely  suppose  capable  of  yielding  the  most 
delicate  of  tones,  yet  in  this  specimen  the  softness  and  also  the  sharpness  are 
quite  astonishing. 

P.  P.  C.— It  is  very  easy  to  add  “  half-a-drop  ”  of  acid  to  your  bath,  or  even 
the  twentieth  part  of  a  drop.  Mix  the  drop  of  acid  with  a  small  portion- 
say  a  drachm— of  distilled  water,  and,  by  adding  to  your  bath  a  portion  of 
this  water,  any  definite  proportion  of  the  drop  of  acid  will  thus  be  added 
along  with  it. 

Pawson. — 1.  The  best  for  the  purpose  is  that  known  as  Nelson’s  opaque 
gelatine. — 2.  We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  “diamond  polish”  for 
cleaning  glasses.  We  know  the  composition  of  many  fluids  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  not  that  of  the  particular  kind  named  ;  indeed  we  have  never 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  any  of  it. 

J.  E.  A.—  1.  We  believe  that  the  printing  press  referred  to  is  one  of  a  descrip¬ 
tion  made  and  sold  in  this  country  under  different  names,  and  at  prices 
varying  from  twelve  to  forty  shillings.  For  printing  a  name  on  a  picture 
several  contrivances  may  be  adopted  without  going  to  the  expense  of  a  print¬ 
ing  press ;  for  example,  a  small  metallic  case  may  be  made  to  hold  a  few 
types,  and  these  may  be  retained  in  their  position  by  means  of  a  pinching 
screw.  Such  appliances  are  sold  about  the  streets  of  many  large  towns. — 
2.  Add  to  your  bath  sufficient  of  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to 
render  it  opaline,  and  then  place  it  in  the  sun  for  a  day  or  more. 

W.  L  —  We  have  looked  over  our  back  volumes  to  try  and  find  an  account  of 
Mr.  Wild’s  carbon  process,  and  succeeded  in  discovering  it,  embodied  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  our  number  for  July  1st,  1864.  It  is,  briefly,  as 
follows: — Coat  a  sheet  of  paper  with  gelatine  and  any  desired  pigment. 
This  will  keep  for  an  indefinite  period.  When  it  is  to  be  used,  sensitise  by 
floating  it  on  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  When  dry,  print  under  a 
negative,  remove  from  the  pressure-frame  and  mount  it,  face  downwards,  on 
another  sheet  of  paper,  the  adhesion  being  rendered  secure  by  a  previous 
sizing  of  gelatine  or  albumen  being  applied  to  the  paper.  Place  the  double 
sheet  in  warm  water,  when  one  of  them  may  bo  separated  from  the  other,  and 
the  one  to  which  the  image  is  attached  may  have  the  picture  developed  by  a 
subsequent  immersion  in  the  hot  water.  We  are  not  at  present  in  a  position 
to  say  how  this  process  stands  with  respect  to  other  patented  methods  of 
producing  carbon  prints  ;  this  is  a  matter  that  our  correspondent,  from  his 
legal  experience,  can,  and  doubtless  will,  ascertain  for  himself. 


The  “London”  Mounting  Solution. — Mr.  Sanford,  of  Red  Lion- 
square,  has  forwarded  to  us  a  sample  of  a  new  print  mountant,  bearing 
the  name  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph.  It  is  semi-fluid  in  a  very 
warm  room,  becomes  thoroughly  liquefied  when  placed  in  a  vessel  of 
moderately  hot  water,  but  at  the  normal  temperature  of  the  present 
month  it  is  quite  gelatinified.  A  special  advantage  of  this  preparation 
is,  that  prints  may  be  mounted  on  any  kind  of  paper  with  entire  freedom 
from  cockling.  Since  we  got  the  sample  of  the  “London  mounting 
solution,”  we  have  used  it  on  several  occasions,  and  always  with  un¬ 
diminished  pleasure. 

“  Tunicare.” — An  advertisement  with  this  heading,  which  for  some 
time  past  appeared  in  our  outside  pages,  must  have  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  of  our  readers,  and  we  merely  repeat  what  is  now  known 
to  most  of  them,  that  it  is  a  preparation  for  cleaning  plates.  A  sample 
bottle  of  it  having  been  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Jones  for  trial,  we  are 
enabled  to  state  the  following  particulars  concerning  it : — Whereas  we 
had  expected  to  find  a  fluid  containing  a  large  proportion  of  some  powder, 
such  as  rouge  or  oxide  of  tin,  either  in  suspension  or  as  a  precipitate, 
conveying  the  rythmical  idea  “when  taken  to  be  well  shaken,”  we 
found  it  to  be  altogether  a  clear  fluid.  We  have  not  analysed  it,  and 
hence  cannot  say  of  what  it  is  composed ;  but  we  have  used  it,  following 
the  directions  printed  upon  the  label,  and  it  is  justice  to  Mr.  Jones  to 
say  that  the  plates  thus  cleaned  yielded  us  as  fine  negatives  as  we  could 
desire,  although  we  purposely  used  a  collodion  and  bath  which  would 
have  rendered  visible  with  fatal  force  the  slightest  imperfection  in 
respect  of  absolute  cleanliness. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  January  26th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  DUST  IN  THE  AIR  ON  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  OPERATIONS.  * 

The  medical  world  has  been  thoroughly  startled  by  the  revelations 
of  Professor  Tyndall  touching  the  extraordinary  particles  of  solid 
matter  which  we  know  are  floating  about  in  the  air  we  breathe. 
The  learned  professor  considers  that  the  spreading  of  disease  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  circulation  of  minute  infection-carrying  germs 
in  the  air.  These  germs  are  introduced  to  the  human  organism  by 
the  lungs,  and  when  once  within  the  body  these  germs  or  eggs 
multiply  themselves  in  the  system,  and  gradually  produce  their 
special  poisonous  action — it  may  be  cholera-poison,  fever-poison,  or 
other;  but,  once  introduced,  the  germs  never  fail  to  reproduce 
themselves,  and  strike  down  with  more  or  less  violence  the  person 
in  whose  system  this  unfortunate  hatching  process  is  in  progress. 

As  photographers  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  Professor  Tyndall’s 
ingenious  arguments  in  support  of  the  old  germ  theory  of  disease, 
which  may  be  true,  but  is,  on  the  whole,  much  more  likely  to  be 
false.  But  the  striking  experiments  shown  in  the  course  of  the 
Professor’s  lecture  have  a  very  decided  interest  for  us,  as  they  give 
support  to  the  view  which  we  have  held  for  many  years  past,  that 
the  nature  of  the  bodies  present  in  the  atmosphere  have  a  much 
greater  influence  on  the  result  of  our  operations  in  the  camera  than 
most  people  suppose. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  and  we  believe  with  much  truth, 
that  more  satisfactory  instantaneous  photographs  can  be  obtained  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  or  on  mountain  sides,  than  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns,  when  the  latter  are  at  all  removed  from  the  coast 
line.  In  order  to  explain  this,  it  was  supposed  that  the  ozone 
usually  present  in  the  atmosphere  near  the  sea  or  in  the  country 
assists  the  action  of  light  on  the  sensitive  plate ;  but  we  showed  that 
ozone  and  light  are  in  direct  antagonism  so  far  as  their  respective 
effects  on  the  silver  compounds  are  concerned.  The  ozone  theory 
being  untenable,  it  would  now  appear  that  we  may  find  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  some  doubtful  matters  in  the  results  of  some  of 
Professor  Tyndall’s  experiments. 

When  a  beam  of  sunlight,  or  the  electric  light,  is  made  to  pass 
along  the  axis  of  a  wide  glass  tube,  the  observer  can  trace  the  path 
of  the  beam  with  great  facility,  as  the  air  in  the  tube  contains  an 
immense  number  of  minute  particles,  and  each  of  these  micro¬ 
scopic  fragments  intercepts  and  scatters  a  certain  amount  of  the 
rays,  the  brilliant  light  bringing  into  view  thuse  particles  of  solid 
matter  which  were  invisible  under  ordinary  circumstances.  If,  now, 
we  draw  air  through  the  tube  for  some  time,  taking  the  precaution  to 
filter  the  air  entering  the  apparatus  through  a  plug  of  cotton  wool 
we  then  find,  on  passing  the  beam  of  light  through  the  tube  now 
filled  with  filtered  air,  that  no  light  is  intercepted,  because  no  solid 
matter  is  present  in  suspension  in  the  air  of  the  tube ;  in  fact,  if  the 
beam  be  sent  through  the  glass  cylinder  in  a  dark  room,  the  interior 
of  the  tube  appears  black,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  matter  capable 
of  reflecting  light. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  and  at  considerable  elevations  the 
air  contains  very  little  solid  matter,  while  in  large  towns  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  appears  to  be  thick  with  minute  particles.  Recollecting  this 


it  appears  to  be  easy  to  understand  why  as  brilliant  negatives  cannot 
be  quickly  obtained,  as  a  rule,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  as  at 
the  seaside.  In  the  former  case  the  air  is  filled  with  solid  matter 
floating  about,  which  absorbs  some  and  scatters  more  of  the  rays 
reflected  from  an  object  which  we  desire  to  photograph;  it  is,  then, 
chiefly  the  residue  of  light  which  filters  through  this  impure  air 
that  we  have  to  trust  to  for  producing  our  negatives.  When  our 
operations  are  conducted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  the  light 
reaching  the  camera  in  a  given  time  is  greater  in  amount,  since  a 
comparatively  small  amount  has  been  scattered  by  the  particles 
diffused  through  the  air. 


A  fortnight  ago  we  described  the  method  of  producing  enlargements 
now  practised  in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Solomon,  of  Red  Lion- 
square,  and  directed  special  attention  to  the  fact  that,  although  no 
acetic  acid  was  present  in  the  exciting  bath,  yet  the  pictures  were 
perfectly  pure  and  free  from  stains  or  fog.  This  we  attributed  to  the 
large  proportion  of  soluble  iodides  and  bromides  originally  present 
in  the  paper,  and  remaining  to  a  large  extent  unconverted,  owing  to 
the  short  time  that  the  paper  was  floated  upon  a  rather  weak  bath. 

In  our  last  number  Mr.  Dawson  says  that  he  is  disposed  to  think 
that  if  a  clear  image  can  thus  be  uniformly  developed  it  must  be 
owing  to  the  restraining  action  of  the  gelatine,  which  forms  a  very 
considerable  constituent  of  the  bromo-iodising  solution.  Subsequent 
experiment  has,  however,  proved  that  we  were  right,  for  trials  have 
been  made  altogether  without  gelatine ;  and,  as  the  pictures  still 
developed  clean  and  bright,  it  follows  that  the  prevention  of  the 
foggy  deposit  which  so  frequently  clouds  developed  pictures  is  owing, 
as  we  stated,  to  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  soluble  haloid  salt 
left  in  the  paper,  and  not  to  the  gelatine  in  the  salting  solution, 
which  was  added  for  quite  another  reason. 

In  trying  experiments  in  this  direction  our  readers  must  not  allow 
the  paper  to  float  upon  the  sensitising  bath  for  too  long  a  time,  because 
in  that  case  the  decomposition  of  the  haloid  salts  will  proceed  until 
they  are  all  entirely,  or  nearly,  converted. 


Since  we  wrote  last  week  on  the  note  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  on  the 
use  of  green  glass  as  a  medium  suitable  for  use  in  dark  rooms  as  a 
shade  for  powerful  gaslight,  we  have  made  some  experiments  and 
find  that,  while  it  is  difficult  to  procure  a  really  satisfactory  sample 
of  green  glass,  it  is  very  easy  to  construct  a  simple  and  good  green 
shade  by  transmitting  the  light  from  a  lamp  through  a  solution  of 
sesquisulphate  of  chromium. 

A  glass  cell  is  prepared  by  taking  two  plates  of  suitable  size,  and 
cementing,  by  means  of  a  brush  charged  with  chloroform,  three 
narrow  slips  of  gutta-percha  of  each  half-an-inch  thick  between  the 
edges  of  the  plates.  When  neatly  done  a  good  and  water-tight  cell 
is  thus  obtained  which  will  hold  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid, 
and  which,  when  charged,  can  be  hermetically  sealed  by  cementing 
on  a  fourth  slip  of  gutta-percha. 

The  green  liquid  is  obtained  by  taking  a  saturated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  adding  to  ten  ounces  of  the  liquid  half-an- 
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ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  solution  is  then  heated  to  boiling  point, 
and  spirits  of  wine  added  by  a  drachm  or  so  at  a  time  until  the  liquid 
assumes  a  deep  green  colour.  This  solution  is  cooled,  and  when 
diluted  yields  a  green  liquid  which,  when  placed  in  the  cell  and  the 
depth  of  tint  properly  adjusted,  forms  an  excellent  material  for 
stopping  out  the  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  transmitting  only  the 
green,  and  but  little  red  or  yellow  light. 

Amongst  the  several  green-coloured  liquids  which  might  be  used 
in  the  above  manner  none  appear  likely  to  work  so  satisfactorily  as 
the  solution  of  sesquisulphate  of  chromium. 


With  regret  we  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Price — a  gentle¬ 
man  well  known  as  an  occasional  contributor  to  our  pages.  Mr. 
Price  died  very  suddenly  at  his  residence,  Montpelier-road,  Peck- 
liam,  on  the  27  th  ult.  He  was  in  possession  of  average  good  health 
to  the  last,  and  was  engaged  in  his  professional  avocations — that  of 
a  teacher  of  music — till  within  a  few  moments  of  his  death  from 
heart  disease. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  Mr.  Price’s  forte  lay  in  the  investigation 
of  albumen  and  the  nature  of  its  changes  when  brought  into  contact 
with  the  various  chemicals  used  in  photography.  This,  we  have 
said,  was  his  forte,  and  no  subject  in  the  wide  range  of  photography 
appeared  to  possess  such  charms  for  him;  but  there  were  many 
other  subjects  on  which  he  possessed  sound  and  matured  knowledge, 
and,  had  not  death  cut  short  his  career,  he  would,  at  an  early  date, 
have  contributed  to  these  pages  a  few  chapters  on  an  imperfectly- 
understood  and  useful  branch  in  connection  with  an  interesting 
phase  of  our  art-science.  Mr.  Price  was  a  careful  experimentalist, 
and  considered  no  pains  too  great  to  bestow  upon  those  topics  on 
which  he  wrote 

An  esteemed  friend  and  contributor,  who  writes  to  us  concerning  our 
Almanac,  thinks  that  its  only  fault  consists  in  the  Publisher  not 
interleaving  it  with  blank  paper  for  notes  and  memoranda.  This 
has  been  suggested  before  and  has  been  duly  considered.  Most 
gladly  would  all  connected  with  it  adopt  every  possible  means  by 
which  its  efficiency  might  be  increased.  As  the  book  stands  at  pre¬ 
sent,  however,  its  transmission  by  post  costs  twopence  ;  four  additional 
pages  would  have  increased  this  to  threepence,  and  the  interleaving 
suggested  would  have  necessitated  a  postage  of  fourpence  on  a 
shilling  book — a  matter  which,  where  some  thousands  of  copies  are 
involved,  is  more  serious  than  would  at  first  sight  be  apparent. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES.— No.  II. 

Toning  and  Fixing.— Sky-Shades. — Chloro-Bromide. 

Toning  and  Fixing. 

I  cordially  endorse  the  few  editorial  remarks  you  made  last  week 
on  Mr.  Ayres’s  new  system  of  toning  partly  before  and  partly  during 
the  process  of  fixing.  Toning  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  does  not 
necessarily  include  a  sulphuretting  action,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of 
the  improvement  in  colour  may  be  made  to  depend  on  the  gold 
mixed  up  with  the  fixing  solution  and  not  on  sulphur  at  all ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  in  carrying  out  this  plan  properly  and  without  danger 
to  the  prints,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  adopt  an  obvious  pre¬ 
caution  which  Mr.  Ayres  has  omitted  to  state,  either  through  inad¬ 
vertence  or,  perhaps,  from  an  idea  that  every  photographer  was  as 
chemically  wise  as  himself.  What  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  for¬ 
cibly  is  the  fact  that  unless  we  use  due  care  in  keeping  the  double 
toning  and  fixing  solution  neutral  or  inclining  to  alkalinity,  a  more 
or  less  sulphuretting  action  will  inevitably  be  set  up.  But  this 
remark  applies  with  equal  strength  to  a  hyposulphite  solution  which 
is  used  for  fixing  only.  We  all  know  how  fatally  sulphur  acts  on 
the  stability  of  silver  prints,  and  for  that  reason  we  should  guard 
against  the  intrusion  of  that  substance  by  all  means  that  lie  in  our 
power. 

Pure  hyposulphite  of  gold  is  a  most  unstable  body,  and  I  am  not 
aware  whether  it  can  be  isolated  without  undergoing  decomposition 
and  splitting  up  into  sulphuric  acid,  sulphur,  and  metallic  gold.  In 
this  respect  it  is  very  much  akin  to  the  analogous  hyposulphite  of 
silver ;  but,  like  it,  also,  when  dissolved  in  a  large  excess  of  neutral 


or,  still  better,  slightly  alkaline  hyposulphite  of  soda,  it  is  perma¬ 
nent,  in  so  far  as  that  the  gold  can  be  rendered  serviceable  in  toning 
the  prints  without  at  the  usame  time  generating  any  free  sulphur 
acids. 

By  Mr.  Ayres’s  plan  for  completing  the  toning  of  his  prints  a  little 
chloride  of  gold  is  thrown  into  the  fixing  bath.  If  the  gold  be  acid, 
as  it  usually  is,  then  this  free  acid  will  partially  decompose  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  solution,  which  we  suppose  to  be  neutral,  and  will  generate 
sulphurous  acid  and  sulphur,  both  of  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
causing  sulphur  toning.  But,  if  the  chloride  of  gold  or  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  or  both,  are  made  slightly  alkaline  before  the 
prints  are  immersed  in  the  secondary  toning  bath,  then  any  acid 
that  may  be  set  free  is  at  once  neutralised,  and  the  hyposulphite 
will  continue  to  perform  its  proper  functions. 

To  avoid  sulphur  toning,  therefore,  in  Mr.  Ayres’s  as  well  as  in  any 
other  hyposulphite  fixing  process,  we  must  guard  against  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  hyposulphite  of  any  substance  which  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  free  acid.  For  instance,  the  introduction  of  iodine 
into  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  will  give  rise  to  Berzelius’s 
series  of  polythionic  acids.  Nitrate,  or  any  other  soluble  oxy-salt  of 
silver,  traces  of  which  are  likely  to  accompany  the  prints  into  the 
hyposulphite  bath,  will  also  cause  partial  decomposition  and  acidity, 
while  the  haloid  silver  salts,  such  as  bromide,  chloride,  &c.,  although 
dissolved  to  the  saturating  point,  will  set  free  neither  acid  nor 
sulphur. 

From  what  has  come  under  my  own  observation,  I  am  sure  many 
photographers  are  not  so  careful  as  they  ought  to  be  in  seeing  to  the 
slight  alkalinity,  or  at  least  neutrality,  of  their  fixing  solutions  for 
positive  prints.  When  hyposulphite  is  decomposed,  one  of  the  consti¬ 
tuents  into  which  it  invariably  splits  up  is  sulphur,  which  gets 
imbedded  in  the  paper  or  combined  with  the  silver  of  the  print ;  and 
although  sulphuret  of  silver  in  mass  is  a  black  substance  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  permanent,  yet  when  spread  out  in  an  almost  infinitesimally 
thin  film  in  a  print,  and  having  an  excess  of  sulphur  in  contact  with 
it,  we  can  clearly  observe  the  destructive  effects  oi  photographic  jaun¬ 
dice,  although  we  cannot  chemically  mark  the  various  stages  of  de¬ 
composition. 

In  a  short  note  of  mine,  which  you  published  last  week,  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  unexpected  success  of  my  first  trial  with  Mr.  Ayres’s  new 
mode  of  supplementary  toning.  It  puzzles  me  to  find  a  reason  why 
this  plan  should  succeed  better  than  that  generally  adopted.  Pos¬ 
sibly  there  might  be  peculiarities  in  the  paper  which  would  exercise 
some  influence,  or,  more  probably,  the  hyposulphite  controls  the  toning 
action,  so  that  the  particles  of  gold  are  deposited  of  a  different  size, 
and  consequently  different  colour,  from  what  they  would  otherwise 
be.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  richness  of  tone 
in  the  supplementary  toning  and  fixing  bath  which  I  could  not  obtain 
on  the  same  paper  by  the  methods  usually  recommended.  I  have 
also  experimentally  satisfied  myself  that  none  of  this  superior  effect 
was  due  to  sulphur. 

I  would  strongly  advise  those  of  your  readers  who  may  experience 
difficulty  in  getting  fine  rich  tones  to  try  Mr.  Ayres’s  plan,  described 
in  your  Almanac.*  But  let  them  be  careful  to  see  that  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  bath,  after  the  addition  of  the  chloride  of  gold,  is  slightly — 
very  slightly — alkaline.  About  as  much  bicarbonate  of  soda  as  will 
lie  on  a  fourpenny  piece  will  generally  suffice  for  a  quart  of  neutral 
hyposulphite  solution  unless  the  chloride  of  gold  be  unusually  acid. 

Flap  Shutter  and  Sky-Shade. 

In  my  Photographic  Notes  of  last  week  I  credited  the  late  Andrew 
Ross  with  the  invention  of  the  hinged  flap  shutter  and  sky-shade, 
now  so  generaltyused  on  photographic  lenses.  An  old  photographer 
and  eminent  microscopist,  whose  communications  have  often  graced 
the  columns  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  informs  me 
that  it  was  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  optician,  Wigmore-street,  who,  when 
a  lad  in  his  father’s  workshop,  invented  this  useful  bit  of  apparatus. 
My  correspondent  tells  me  the  contrivance  was  first  applied  to 
prisms,  and  soon  afterwards  to  photographic  lenses,  for  which  a 
demand  was  then  arising.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Thomas  Ross  whether 
such  was  the  case,  and  he  replies  with  his  usual  self-abnegation : — 
“  It  is  exactly  as  your  friend  says,  but  you  need  not  correct  what  you 
have  published.”  I  think  differently.  Dignior  est  qui  meruit  palmam ; 
and,  therefore,  while  perhaps  offending  Mr.  Ross’s  modesty,  I  prefer 
giving  the  credit  to  whom  it  is  due. 

Chloro-Bromide. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Johnson’s  strictures  on  the  above  process  are 
singularly  corroborative  of  my  own  experience.  Mr.  J ohnson  is  well 
known  as  an  excellent  amateur  photographer,  and  one  of  those  who 

*  On  account  of  the  interest  attaching  to  this)  article,  we  reprint  it  in  another  page. 
—Eds, 
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take  an  interest  in  preparing  tlieir  own  chemicals.  Simultaneously 
with  me  he  found  out  the  weak  points  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  process, 
and  hints  at  the  only  possibility  of  being  successful  by  the  formulae 
laid  down  or  by  a  modification  of  them.  Since  I  last  wrote  I  have 
made  a  few  more  experiments,  and  find  it  simply  impossible  by  any 
means  that  I  can  devise  to  dissolve  or  convert  twenty  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of  highly-rectified  collodion,  no  matter 
what  amount  of  soluble  bromides  or  chlorides  might  be  contained 
therein.  Therefore,  as  Mr.  Johnson  very  properly  suggests,  cui 
bono  ?  all  this  waste  of  bromides  and  nitrate.  They  cannot  be 
decomposed  unless  there  be  a  maximum  of  water  in  the  collodion — 
more,  indeed,  than  it  will  bear  with  impunity ;  and  if  they  are  fully 
decomposed  or  dissolved,  that  fact  alone  would  render  the  emulsion 
useless  for  all  photographic  purposes. 

While  on  this  subject  I  may  as  well  reply  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Radcliffe, 
whose  letter  appeared  at  page  44.  I  thought  I  stated  very  distinctly 
in  my  first  article  on  chloro  bromide  that  in  the  experiments  which 
failed  Mr.  Lea’s  instructions  were  most  rigidly  adhered  to.  After¬ 
wards,  by  modifying  the  formulsa  in  those  points  where  I  sawT  they 
were  wrong,  I  succeeded  tolerably  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  will  find  the  tube  mortar,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his 
letter,  figured  and  its  mode  of  action  described  in  your  Almanac  for 
this  year.  This  is  by  far  the  best  method  of  compounding  collodion 
emulsions  of  bromide  or  chloride  of  silver  that  I  have  experienced 
or  seen  suggested;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Radcliffe  and 
others  who  care  about  trying  the  plan  will  be  pleased  with  the  result. 

George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  CRACKING  OF  NEGATIVES. 

The  remarks  of  “  J.  W.”  in  the  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  21st 
ult,  are  truly  enough  interesting  to  all.  Nothing  can  be  more  ag¬ 
gravating  than  the  sight  of  valuable  and  painfully-obtained  negatives 
becoming  mottled  or  netted  all  over,  as  if  some  miniature  motes  or 
grubs  had  been  at  work  under  or  on  the  film,  and  every  item  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  these  ruinous  phenomena  should 
be  dearly  prized.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  “  J.  W.”  is  one  of  great  value  ;  at  all  events  my  own 
experience  coincides  with  his  so  far  as  that  I  have  pursued  the 
plan  of  stripping  the  film  from  the  edges  of  my  plates  during  the 
final  washing,  and  have  never  had  any  cracked  films  at  all. 

One  reason  I  had  for  thus  cleaning  the  edges  of  the  plates  was, 
that  having  to  consign  them  unvarnished  and  wet  to  boxes,  the 
grooves  of  the  boxes  were  but  too  apt  to  strip  off  a  great  deal  more 
film  sometimes  than  could  be  afforded— a  calamity  preventable  only 
by  removing  the  film  in  the  manner  stated  by  “  J.  W.”  It  -was  not, 
therefore,  with  any  reference  to  the  greater  security  of  the  varnished 
negative  that  I  have  followed  this  plan,  and  I  confess  I  have  doubts 
upon  the  hermetically-sealed  character  of  such  films.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  more  likely  that  the  leaving  of  the  film  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  glass  (irregular  and  more  or  less  lumpy  as  it  would  be) 
would  tend  to  cause  chips  at  the  margin  through  wear  and  tear,  thus 
opening  the  way  for  damp  to  wedge  its  way  between  the  film  and  the 
glass ;  but  that  this  does  not,  in  any  way,  suppose  the  greater  adhe¬ 
siveness,  through  the  sealing  power  of  the  varnish,  of  a  film  that 
has  been  trimmed.  In  other  words,  the  cleaning  of  the  margin  of 
the  plate  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  prudence  that  ought  to  be  attended 
to  by  careful  workers  quite  independently  of  the  varnish  question, 
although  it  may  help  in  one  way  as  a  check  upon  cracking. 

The  experiment  detailed  by  “  J.  W.”  unquestionably  proves  that 
it  does  this;  and  as  all  negatives,  however  carefully  stored,  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  considerable  danger  from  wet,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  this 
fact. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  simply  attending  to  this  will  put  an  end  to 
the  danger.  With  many  varnishes  temperature  has  as  much  to  do 
with  cracking  as  moisture.  I  have  seen  negatives  the  films  of  which 
had  been  undoubtedly  cracked  through  the  combined  action  of  heat 
and  damp.  The  plates  were  stored  in  a  dry— a  very  dry— situation, 
but  had  somehow  got  stored  after  working  without  due  care  in 
removing  all  damp  from  them,  and,  although  varnished  with  the 
most  impenetrable  varnish  and  duly  dressed  at  the  margins,  they 
cracked  all  over.  I  have  observed,  too,  that  negatives  kept  shut  up 
in  close  boxes  are  more  apt  to  go  wrong  than  those  stored  in  com¬ 
paratively  open  racks,  and  have  attributed  it  to  the  manner  in  which 
ordinary  boxes  absorb  and  retain  damp  from  their  being  usually  un¬ 
varnished  deal.  Storing  boxes  should  be  varnished  to  prevent  this. 

The  best  way,  perhaps,  of  stowing  plates  is  to  choose  a  room  at 
least  one  story  from  the  ground,  if  possible  ;  and,  if  a  small  one,  a 
room  in  which  there  never  is  a  fire,  but  which  is  yet  adjoining  one 


where  fires  usually  are.  Let  there  be  free  access  of  air  to  the  room 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  exclusion  of  dust,  and  let  the  plates 
be  stored  in  open  racks  or  in  large  presses  with  doors.  If  such  pa-e- 
cautions  are  taken,  and  your  negatives  still  split  up,  don’t  blame  the 
storing ;  look,  then,  to  your  varnish,  or  before,  unless  you  desire  to 
experiment  on  a  large  scale. 

Any  sort  of  varnish  that  wall  not  stand  printing  in  reasonably 
strong  sunlight  without  becoming  “  tacky  ”  is  to  be  counted  as 
nought,  of  course.  Even  if  you  avoid  printing  in  the  sun  you  can¬ 
not  depend  upon  its  not  giving  way  to  the  attacks  of  damp,  &c.  If 
you  varnish  a  plate,  and  after  drying  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a 
day  or  two  dip  it  for  another  day  in  a  dish  of  water,  removing  it  then 
and  shutting  it  up  wet  in  a  box  placed  by  a  fire  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  and  find  no  sign  of  damage  done  after  such  time  and  treatment, 
you  may  pretty  safely  conclude  that  your  varnish  will  do. 

Taken  alone,  I  hardly  think  “  J.  W.’s  ”  test  sufficient.  I  should,  if  I 
might,  advise  him  to  box  up  one  of  his  plates  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  the  water  and  try  how  it  endures  the  action  of  fire,  and  if  it 
come  safely  through  the  ordeal  he  may  then  claim  for  his  negatives 
all  the  immunities  possessed  by  witches  and  warlocks  of  old. 

While  at  my  old  and  somewhat  rusty  trade  of  advising,  might  I 
venture  to  say  on  behoof  of  all  that  “  J.  W.’s”  method  of  cleaning 
glasses  is  not  a  good  one  ?  An  acid  is  greatly  preferable  to  an  alkali 
in  removing  old  films,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  exercise  nearly  so 
corrosive  an  influence  on  the  polished  surface  of  the  plates.  Dilute 
nitric  acid  is  more  efficacious  than  soda,  and  is  easier  washed  off ; 
leaves  less  injurious  powers  in  the  bath,  too,  should  any  careless  or 
finger-numbed  assistant  clean  it  but  partially  off.  Verbum  sap. 

Aliquts. 


HINTS  ON  COLLODION  MAKING. 

At  this  season  of  the  year— when  sitters  are  “  few  and  far  between,” 
landscape  work  next  to  impossible,  copying  our  daily  bugbear,  and 
w  e  seem  to  have  a  little  breathing  time  after  the  hard  work  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  months — we  generally  set  a  few  days  apart  for 
making  sundry  preparations  for  the  forthcoming  season,  replenishing 
our  stock,  testing  our  chemicals,  repairing  or  replacing  our  apparatus, 
and  perhaps  we  even  steal  a  holiday.  On  some  specially  dull  and 
foggy  day  I  recommend  every  one  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  who 
has  not  already  done  so  to  purchase  this  year’s  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  and  give  himself  up  to  a  good  feast  of  its 
contents;  he  will  forget  all  about  the  fog,  and  will  rise  from  its 
perusal  a  wiser  and  a  better  photographer. 

I  generally  at  this  time  make  a  stock  of  pyroxyline  and  collodion 
to  last  at  least  twelve  months,  and  I  propose  to  write  a  few  lines  on  my 
manner  of  doing  it.  Although  in  this  article  I  do  not  profess  to  tell 
anything  new,  I  purpose  summarising  and  stringing  together  pre¬ 
cautions  and  results  in  what  I  hope  may  be  a  useful  and  convenient 
form. 

Ten  years  ago  that  giant  of  photographic  research  and  experi¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Hardwicli,  gave  to  the  photographic  world  the  most 
complete  and  thorough  working  instructions  that  have  ever  appeared 
in  print,  and  my  remarks  can  be  considered  but  little  more  than 
addenda  to  his.  Although  photography  has  made  great  strides 
since  that  time,  the  seventh  edition  of  Hardwicli’s  Photographic 
Chemistry  (in  which  his  treatise  on  collodion  is  given)  contains  such 
a  fund  of  information  of  a  most  valuable  description  that,  to  this 
day,  it  is  on  my  library  shelves,  and  is  often  in  use  as  a  book  of 
reference.  I  recommend  every  one  who  intends  to  begin  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  his  own  collodion  carefully  to  study  the  article  alluded  to, 
and  he  will  find  little  need  for  other  teachers. 

The  manufacture  of  collodion  has  always  attracted  a  great  share 
of  attention — alike  from  the  amateur  who  wished  to  make  his  hobby 
as  little  expensive  as  possible,  and  the  professional  who  had  bought 
the  last  new  process-monger’s  secret  for  a  collodion  which  could  not 
fail  to  produce  most  beautiful  pictures.  Every  one  possessed  a 
recipe  for  a  splendid  collodion,  and  whenever  a  clever  artist  turned 
out  good  work  it  was  always  put  down  to  his  collodion.  A  good 
collodion  was  considered  a  royal  and,  indeed,  the  only  road  to  suc¬ 
cess.  Mr.  Hardwich’s  philosophical  expounding  of  the  guiding 
principles  in  the  making  of  collodion,  and  his  minute  and  practical 
working  details,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  upsetting  of  these  ideas 
which  has  been  continued  from  time  to  time,  till,  at  last,  all  good 
photographers  are  aware  of  the  true  relationship  that  collodion  bears 
to  the  other  chemicals ;  and  the  man  who  would  cry  up  a  special 
collodion  as  a  sure  road  to  first-class  pictures  would  at  once  be  set 
down  as  little  better  than  an  ignoramus. 

Unless  large  quantities  are  made,  the  manufacture  of  a  high-class 
collodion  is  far  too  uncertain  and  tedious  to  render  it  worth  any  one’s 
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while  to  make  his  own,  while  there  are  so  many  excellent  makers  in 
the  field  who  produce  an  article  at  once  cheap  and  good.  If  a  collo¬ 
dion  to  be  depended  upon — a  standard  preparation,  one  whose  effects 
may  always  be  predicted,  and  its  results  tabulated  for  the  use  of 
future  times — is  required,  there  is  no  resource  but  to  make  one’s  own 
pyroxyline.  It  is  the  keystone  of  collodion,  and  the  hundreds  of 
recipes  still  flying  up  and  down  the  country  are  practically  worth¬ 
less  to  photographers,  individually  or  collectively.  You  cannot 
undertake  to  get  the  same  cotton  from  any  two  manufacturers; 
although  you  should  confine  your  purchases  to  one  manufacturer  you 
are  never  certain  that  he  always  uses  the  same  formula,  and  you  are 
put  to  the  necessity  of  testing  and  trying  each  lot  you  buy.  By 
making  your  own  pyroxyline  you  can  (after  taking  proper  precau¬ 
tions  to  ascertain  the  strength  and  temperature  of  your  acids)  give  a 
formula  which  will  be  as  useful  and  certain  to  photographers  a 
hundred  years  hence  as  it  is  at  the  present  day;  and  this,  I  take  it,  is 
the  true  way  to  advance  the  scientific  branch  of  our  art,  and  give  a 
more  elevated  tone  to  its  literature. 

Under  various  headings  I  will  treat  of  the  various  qualities  of 
pyroxyline,  collodion,  solvents,  and  salts,  presupposing  the  reader  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  working  details  of  the  process. 

Pyroxyline. 

To  produce  a  pyroxyline  which  shall  dissolve  almost  wholly,  and 
give  an  easy  working  collodion,  is  a  simple  matter  enough,  and 
requires  no  special  care  or  skill ;  but  to  produce  a  sample  having  a 
given  quality  and  character  for  making  a  collodion  limpid,  easily 
flowing,  clean,  certain,  sensitive,  and  stable,  requires  discrimination 
and  nice  manipulation. 

Although  one  may  purchase  a  commercially  pure  article,  and  with 
the  utmost  exactitude  be  able  to  calculate  the  proportions  of  acid 
and  water  in  each  sample,  it  will  be  found  far  more  convenient  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  so  doing,  and  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  waste 
of  time  will  be  avoided  by  laying  in  stock  a  good  supply  of  acids, 
which  should  be  kept  carefully  excluded  from  the  air,  or  their 
strength  will  rapidly  alter. 

Sulphuric  Acid  is  manufactured  in  such  immense  quantities  that 
the  commercial  article  is  quite  pure  enough ;  it  costs  from  one  penny 
to  twopence  per  pound. 

Nitric  Acid.— In  practice  I  find  that  the  strong  acid  recommended 
by  Mr.  Hardwich  is  difficult  to  get,  and  expensive  in  proportion. 
The  cheapest  and  most  easily  obtained  all  over  the  country  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  sp.  gr.  1'42  (the  old  London  pharmacopoeia 
strength),  which  is  kept  by  all  chemists  and  druggists  in  the  kingdom. 

Upon  the  pyroxyline  depends  whether  the  collodion  is  fluid  or 
thick,  adherent  or  not  adherent ;  whether  it  sets  quickly  or  slowly ; 
whether  it  dries  bright  or  papery-looking ;  whether  it  works  cleanly 
or  full  of  spots  and  comets ;  whether  it  runs  easily  or  with  difficulty ; 
whether  the  film  is  “  tough”  or  “powdery;  ”  and,  finally,  whether  it 
is  sensitive  or  slow.  All  these  qualities  are  dependent,  in  the  main, 
upon  three  modifications  in  the  acids,  viz.,  temperature,  amount  of 
water  present,  and  proportion  of  the  mixed  acids — the  proportion  of 
alcohol  and  ether  and  the  nature  of  the  sensitising  salts  exercising 
quite  a  minor  influence,  though  perfection  of  results  is  attained  by 
making  use  of  their  qualifying  powers  in  judicious  combination. 

Strength  of  Films—  This  is  governed  by  the  proportion  of  acids. 
One  part  of  nitric  to  one  of  sulphuric  acid  gives  a  film  of  a  powdery 
character ;  one  part  of  nitric  to  three  and  a-half  of  sulphuric  a  tough 
and  repellent  film.  These  are  extremes ;  any  proportion  between  can 
be  selected,  according  to  the  qualities  required  in  the  finished  collodion. 

Fluidity.— This  (with  an  average  amount  of  cotton  dissolved)  is 
dependent  upon  all  three  modifications.  Increase  of  water,  of  tem¬ 
perature,  or  of  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  each  tends  to  produce 
this  important  qualification  (ill  effects  from  excessive  increase  will 
be  seen  under  different  heads). 

Adhesiveness. — This  is  produced  by  a  sufficient  proportion  of  water 
to  acids — the  less  the  water  the  less  the  adhesion. 

Setting  Powers. — Low  temperature  of  acids  and  excess  of  water  in 
mixed  acids  (also  excess  of  alcohol  in  collodion)  have  a  tendency  to 
lengthen  the  time  taken  in  setting. 

Brightness  of  Dried  Film. — Besides  other  ill  effects,  too  much 
water  used  in  the  mixed  acids  will  cause  the  film,  when  dry,  to  have 
a  milky  or  opalescent  appearance. 

Cleanliness  in  Working. — Too  much  water,  again,  used  in  making 
the  pyroxyline  will  cause  the  film  to  be  so  susceptible  that  it  will  be 
practically  impossible  to  get  a  clean  picture.  Clean  working  proper¬ 
ties  increase,  also,  with  increase  of  temperature  as  with  decrease  of 
proportion  of  water. 

Evenness  of  Dried  Film. — The  greater  the  amount  of  water  (within 
due  working  limits)  the  less  amount  of  structure  will  there  be  seen 
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in  the  film.  A  large  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  also  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  structureless  condition.  If  a  small  quantity  of  water  be  used 
“  crapiness”  is  the  inevitable  result. 

In  making  the  pyroxyline  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  cotton 
will  be  found  to  be  about  the  maximum  quantity  for  forty  ounces  of 
acids,  and  that  amount  of  acids  the  most  suitable  quantity  for 
manipulating  in  one  vessel  to  secure  uniformity  of  result  and  even¬ 
ness  of  product.  (Of  course  several  pots  can  be  kept  going  at  once.) 
In  my  practice  I  find  a  hot  water  bath  the  most  convenient  plan 
for  keeping  the  acids  up  to  their  temperature,  taking  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  to  screen  the  hot  acids  from  the  aqueous  vapour,  for 
which  they  have  a  very  strong  affinity.  It  will  be  found  much  more 
convenient  and  certain  to  weigh  than  to  measure  either  water  or  acids. 

With  regard  to  the  cotton,  the  plan,  first,  I  believe,  suggested  by 
Mr.  Hardwich,  of  boiling  it  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
alkali,  is  most  desirable ;  and  I  am  certain  it  will  always  be  adopted 
by  any  one  who  once  tries  it,  The  difference  between  cotton  so 
treated  and  cotton  in  its  ordinary  state  is  most  marked.  The  former, 
when  placed  in  the  acids,  takes  to  them  most  kindly ;  it  soaks  up 
the  fluid  like  a  damp  sponge  put  into  water.  Unprepared  cotton,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  always  most  difficult  to  get  thoroughly  wetted ; 
little  bubbles  of  air  will  get  entangled,  stir  it  about  as  you  will,  and 
with  the  utmost  care  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  get  the  whole 
mass  equally  acted  upon.  Caustic  soda  will  be  better  to  use  than 
caustic  potassa,  seeing  that  it  is  only  one-sixth  of  the  price,  while  it 
is  equally  efficacious. 

Upon  the  length  of  time  for  immersing  the  cotton  in  the 
acids  there  is  a  wTide  diversity  of  opinion — all  times,  from  five  to 
fifteen  minutes,  having  been  recommended.  I  adopt  ten  minutes,  as 
I  think  five  minutes  scarcely  allows  time  for  the  whole  of  the  cotton 
to  be  converted ;  while  beyond  ten  there  is  a  useless  waste  by  solu¬ 
tion.  If  all  due  precautions  are  observed — the  cotton  dry,  the  time 
of  immersion  in  the  acids  always  the  same,  and  the  temperature 
uniformly  alike — the  weight  of  the  product  will  be  found  to  be  an 
unerring  guide  to  its  quality. 

Here  let  me  impress  a  special  caution — the  cotton  should  always 
be  well  dried  in  a  warm  place  immediately  (or  within  a  short  time) 
before  using ;  half-an-ounce  of  cotton  will  vary  as  much  as  ten  or 
fifteen  grains  according  to  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere.  If  this  be  not  attended  to  there  will  be  a  double  error 
in  estimating  the  result,  viz.,  from  a  weakening  of  the  acids  and  from 
a  false  estimate  of  the  increase  of  weight  between  the  original  cotton 
and  the  dried  pyroxyline.  1  have  a  thermometer  constructed  pur¬ 
posely  for  pyroxyline  making ;  it  is  only  graduated  from  120°  to  180° 
Fall.,  but  the  space  between  these  points  is  made  very  long,  so  as  to 
cause  the  slightest  difference  of  temperature  to  be  easily  perceptible. 
I  generally  dry  the  pyroxyline  at  a  temperature  below  100°  Fah. 

Before  making  it  the  characteristics  required  must  be  decided 
upon,  bearing  in  mind  that  upon  the  proportion  of  acids  will  depend 
toughness  or  powderiness,  and  upon  the  temperature  sensitiveness  or 
intensity.  A  proportion  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  to  one  of  nitric 
acid  will  give  a  powdery  film,  while  one  to  three  and  a-half  will  give 
an  extra  tough  one.  All  shades  of  differences  in  these  characteristics 
can  be  produced  by  varying  these  proportions. 

A  temperature  of  135°  will  give  a  most  sensitive  film,  but  one 
which  will  be  deficient  in  intensity.  With  an  iron  developer  it  will 
rarely  give  sufficient  density.  Such  collodion  would  also  be  a  little 
deficient  in  flowing  properties.  On  the  other  hand,  a  temperature 
of  170°  will  produce  a  pyroxyline  which  will  make  an  easily-flowing 
collodion,  full  of  intensity,  very  suitable  for  copying,  but  deficient  in 
sensitiveness. 

A  temperature  of  140°  will  be  the  most  suitable  for  general  pur¬ 
poses  if  intensification  with  pyro.  be  resorted  to ;  but  if  a  picture  be 
required  entirely  with  the  aid  of  iron  developer  and  intensifier,  the 
pyroxyline  must  be  made  at  a  temperature  of  145°  or  150° 

A  temperature  of  155°  or  160°  will  give  a  collodion  which  will  deve- 
lope  at  once  to  the  full  intensity  without  any  further  application,  but 
it  will  not  be  so  sensitive  as  that  made  at  145°.  I  decidedly  prefer  a 
collodion  that  requires  a  little  intensification — there  is  so  much  more 
control  over  the  results,  and  room  for  little  niceties  of  manipulation. 

The  taking  of  the  temperature  is  rather  a  critical  operation  and 
must  be  most  carefully  done,  as  upon  its  accuracy  depends  uniformity 
of  results  and  trustworthiness  of  the  formula  for  future  use.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  a  general  rule ;  but  the  experience  of  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  essays  at  pyroxyline  making  leads  me  to  believe  that  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  a  third  of  a  drachm  of  water  is  equivalent  to  a  difference 
of  one  degree  of  temperature,  Fahrenheit,  and  three  or  four  percent, 
in  the  weight  of  the  product. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  (in  combination  with  a  correctly-ascer¬ 
tained  and  uniform  temperature)  upon  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
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mixed  acids  depends  the  whole  secret  of  a  successful  collodion. 
Upon  it  depends  the  amount  of  weight  gained  by  the  cotton  in 
becoming  pyroxyline,  which  increase,  as  I  before  said,  is  a  certain 
guide  to  quality,  saving  all  trouble  of  testing  results  and  experi¬ 
menting  therein  when  once  the  ground  has  been  mapped  out. 

With  a  ten  minutes’  immersion  a  cotton  which  gains  any  amount 
between  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent,  will  be  all  that  can  be  desired 
for  fluidity,  adherence,  and  structurelessness.  If  the  increase  do 
not  come  up  to  twenty  at  once  throw  it  on  one  side  as  useless;  for 
though  the  collodion  will  flow  most  beautifully,  and  stick  to  the  plate 
like  wax,  it  will,  for  all  practical  working  purposes,  be  impossible  to 
get  a  clean  picture,  the  slightest  spot  of  dust,  or  variation  from  the 
normal  state  of  the  film,  producing  comets  and  specks  innumerable. 
If  you  do  get  a  picture  it  will  (the  acids  being  at  a  suitable  tempera¬ 
ture)  be  beautifully  soft  and  round ;  but  to  do  so  would  be  excep¬ 
tional.  This  quality  of  pyroxyline  is  known  when  made  into  collodion 
by  its  giving  an  opalescent  or  milky-looking  film  when  dried  upon 
the  plate. 

When  the  increase  of  weight  much  exceeds  thirty  per  cent., 
indicating  insufficiency  of  water,  an  opposite  form  of  trouble  sets  in. 
Such  pyroxyline  will  make  a  collodion  working  beautifully  clean, 
never  streaking  or  staining  from  dust  specks.  But  the  film  will  be 
crapy,  and,  even  with  the  utmost  care  in  coating,  will  set  in  ridges. 
It  will  crack  at  the  edges ;  the  water  in  washing  will  get  under, 
probably  breaking  portions  away ;  and,  if  it  has  been  subjected  to 
much  intensification,  the  negative  will  form  numerous  small  cracks 
in  the  denser  parts.  If  the  increase  much  exceed  fifty  per  cent,  the 
film  will  peel  off  in  drying.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  a  well- 
intensified  picture  peel  right  off  the  glass  in  the  course  of  the  drying. 

In  washing  the  pyroxyline  I  prefer  to  put  it  into  a  wide  glass  tube 
(covered  with  muslin  at  the  bottom),  and  allow  a  constant  stream  of 
water  to  run  through  it  for  twelve  hours.  I  consider  this  quite 
effectual.  With  some  waters  the  manipulator  will  be  surprised  to 
find  the  pyroxyline  at  the  end  of  the  washing  as  black  as  mud 
(through  its  having  filtered  out  the  coarser  particles  of  foreign 
matter  suspended  in  the  water),  but  this  will  be  easily  washed  out 
by  loosening  the  cotton  and  well  stirring  it  in  a  pan  of  clean  water. 
The  dried  pyroxyline  keeps  best  lightly  tied  in  paper  parcels,  and 
stored  in  wooden  boxes  not  over-tightly  covered. 

The  Collodion. 

The  use  of  pure  ether  as  one  of  the  solvents  for’tlie  pyroxyline 
possesses  undeniable  advantages,  keeping  the  silver  bath  in  working 
order  longer  under  its  use,  and,  perhaps,  slightly  increasing  the 
sensitiveness.  But  methylated  ether  is  now  made  of  such  excellent 
quality  that  the  majority  of  photographers  will  prefer  it  for  its 
economy.  The  vapour  of  this  ether,  if  there  be  any  quantity  of  it 
present,  has  the  disagreeable  effect  of  making  the  eyes  water  very 
profusely,  and  in  tent  work  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  most 
annoying  and  painful.  Methylated  ether  can  easily  be  procured  of 
sp.  gr.  ’725. 

Methylated  alcohol  should  never  be  used;  veiled  and  foggy 
pictures  are  the  inevitable  result  of  its  use.  The  Excise  will  not 
now  allow  its  purification  by  redistillation,  as  was  formerly  done. 

If  pure  alcohol  sixty  over  proof  (sp.  gr.  -830)  be  used,  and  the  ether 
be  washed  and  dried  and  kept  in  stoppered  bottles,  neck  downwards, 
absolute  alcohol  may  be  dispensed  with  entirely,  a  small  quantity  of 
water  being  needful  in  the  collodion  to  prevent  its  becoming  too 
repellent  (alcohol  of  GO  o.  p.  contains  only  8'3  per  cent,  of  water), 
The  effect  of  an  over  large  quantity  of  water  will  be  seen  in  the 
presence  of  innumerable  small  cracks  and  reticulations  in  the  dried 
picture. 

I  consider  3f  parts  of  alcohol  to  4J  of  ether  the  most  generally 
useful  proportion  of  solvents.  If  a  larger  quantity  of  ether  be  used 
the  film  dries  too  rapidly ;  one  part  sets  before  the  other  has  done 
flowing;  the  film  will  look  blue  and  white  after  dipping  and  will 
develope  unevenly ;  it  will  also  be  liable  to  crack.  A  large  excess 
of  alcohol  causes  the  film  to  become  too  glutinous  and  to  lose  its 
setting  powers  considerably.  -I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any 
difference  of  moment  in  the  sensitiveness. 

Pyroxyline  of  20  to  30  per  cent,  will  freely  dissolve,  leaving  little 
sediment ;  and  the  collodion  will  flow  easily,  and  set  evenly,  with  so 
much  as  eight  or  nine  grains  to  the  ounce.  Six  grains  will  be  found 
a  useful  quantity  to  dissolve  in  the  solvents  as  above;  it  will  be 
thick  enough  for  winter  and  not  too  thick  for  summer.  Less  than 
five  grains  will  give  (with  a  due  proportion  of  salts)  a  thin  blue 
film ;  much  more  than  six  will  offer  no  advantage,  except  for  special 
purposes  or  effects. 

The  general  plan  of  keeping  the  collodion  plain  (i.  e.,  unsensitised) 
commends  itself  to  everyone  for  its  convenience  and  economy.  It  is 


usually  made  so  that  three  parts  can  be  added  to  one  of  iodiser. 
The  plain  collodion  should  always  be  perfectly  clear  before  mixing 
with  the  sensitiser.  It  should  be  kept  for  a  month  after  dissolving 
undisturbed  and  in  a  dark  place,  when  it  can  be  syphoned  off  clear 
into  suitable  vessels,  and  kept  cool  and  in  the  dark.  It  will  be  well 
not  to  keep  it  as  a  friend  of  mine  once  did.  He  was  going  out  on  a 
landscape  trip,  and  he  came  to  tell  me  with  much  glee  that  he  was 
“off”  to-morrow.  He  “was  just  going  to  mix  his  collodion;  he 
had  a  lot  of  full  bottles  that  had  been  settling  for  two  years,  and  they 
were  all  as  bright  as  whiskey  !  ”  When  I  asked  him  what  would 
become  of  the  sediment  when  he  turned  the  bottle  up  to  take  the 
cork  out,  he  seemed  struck  with  a  new  idea.  He  went  home  and 
pondered. 

The  salts  in  general  use  for  sensitising  are  those  of  ammonium 
and  cadmium— potassium  having  gone  very  much  out  of  favour,  the 
collodion  so  soon  gets  coloured  and  slow,  and,  in  time,  its  physical 
properties  also  become  much  changed.  I  must  here  remark  that  all 
my  observations  refer  more  especially  to  collodion  for  iron  develop¬ 
ment. 

Every  variety  of  effect  can  be  produced  by  judiciously  varying  the 
proportions  of  the  iodides  and  bromides  of  cadmium  and  ammonium. 

Ammonium  iodide  and  bromide  collodion  soon  changes  tint.  It 
is  very  sensitive  for  a  few  days,  but  it  rapidly  deteriorates.  It 
is  used,  when  newly  mixed,  for  marine  and  instantaneous  views. 
Ammonium  salts  favour  density  in  the  negative.  Cadmium  iodide 
collodion  keeps  indefinitely,  but  is  apt  to  gelatinise  after  being  kept 
a  few  months. 

For  general  portrait  and  landscape  purposes  I  have  for  three  years 
solely  used  a  mixture  of  bromides  and  iodides  of  cadmium  and  ammo¬ 
nium  in  atomic  proportions ,  viz.,  two  equivalents  of  cadmium  iodide 
and  one  of  each  of  the  three  other  salts.  When  mixed  it  will  keep 
in  beautiful  working  order  for  six  months  without  the  slightest  loss 
of  sensitiveness.  The  mixture  seems  to  possess  the  power  of  absorb¬ 
ing  free  iodine,  so  that  if  the  ether  should  happen  to  be  not  quite 
fresh,  and  should  liberate  iodine  upon  mixing,  it  will  all  be  absorbed 
again  in  a  few  days,  and  the  collodion  will  be  left  quite  colourless. 
If  iodine  be  added  to  it,  it  will  again  be  colourless  after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  weeks.  I  have  not  tried  how  much  could  be  so  taken 
up  ;  but,  if  the  maximum  quantity  were  absorbed,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  sensitiveness  would  be  decreased  to  some  extent.  I 
have  a  small  quantity  by  me  which  has  been  sensitised  for  nearly 
three  years,  and  it  is  now  scarcely  so  deep  in  colour  as  sherry.  On 
some  convenient  opportunity  I  intend  to  compare  it  with  a  sample  of 
new,  when  I  will  report  as  to  its  comparative  sensitiveness. 

I  have  said  that  I  have  used  this  form  for  three  years  solely. 
Previous  to  this  period  I  used  a  collodion  sensitised  with  iodide  and 
bromide  of  cadmium  alone  for  several  years.  With  it  I  produced 
results  that  I  have  never  since  surpassed;  and,  though  I  find  no 
fault  with  the  previous  form,  I  intend  to  return  permanently  to  this 
latter.  It  keeps  any  length  of  time  without  deterioration  either  in 
sensitiveness  or  limpidity,  and  it  works  better  and  quicker  after  being 
kept  for  six  months.  It,  then,  is  perfectly  colourless ;  it  never  varies, 
and  it  works  most  beautifully — clean,  even,  and  quick.  I  have  used 
it — months  together— quite  colourless,  and  with  a  silver  bath  which 
would  not  redden  litmus  paper.  Anyone  who  has  tried  a  neutral 
bath  and  a  colourless  collodion  will  know  how  much  that  says  for 
the  excellence  of  a  collodion. 

I  trust  these  memoranda  may  be  of  service  in  the  cause  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  I  believe  I  have  set  down  nothing  which  has  not  been  the 
result  of  my  own  personal  experience,  extending  over  more  than  a 
dozen  years,  during  which  time  I  have  been  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  collodion. 

G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 


A  METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  PRINTS  OF  SUPERIOR 
EXCELLENCE. 

By  the  method  of  printing  now  to  be  described,  photographs  of  great 
brilliancy  and  exceeding  richness  of  tone  may  be  obtained,  and,  as 
will  be  seen,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  over-tone.  It  will  prove  of 
especial  value  to  the  amateur,  or  to  those  who  are  not  in  constant 
practice. 

I  excite  ordinary  good  albumenised  paper  on  a  sixty-grain  nitrate 
of  silver  bath.  After  printing  I  trim  and  wash ;  and  hitherto  every¬ 
thing  is  accomplished  in  the  usual  way. 

The  toning  bath  is  composed  of — 


Chloride  of  gold .  1  grain. 

Acetate  of  soda .  30  grains. 

Water .  8  ounces. 
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In  this  I  place  the  prints,  but  I  take  care  to  remove  them  before  the 
toning  has  been  quite  completed.  I  give  them  their  full  tone  in 
the  following  manner : — 

I  make  a  fixing  bath  of  a  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  which  I  dilute  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water ;  and  to  this  fixing 
bath  I  add  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  in  the  proportion  of 
half-a-grain  of  the  gold  to  each  full  sheet  of  paper.  In  this  bath  the 
prints  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  richness  than  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  in  any  other  way  that  I  have  tried. 

After  the  prints  have  been  washed  for  three  or  four  hours  in 
repeated  changes  of  water,  collect  all  of  them  that  are  of  similar  size 
and  pile  them  up  on  a  sheet  of  gutta-percha  of  about  fVths  of  an  inch 
thick,  cover  over  with  another  sheet,  and  then  place  the  whole 
bundle  in  a  copying-press  of  suitable  size ;  screw  the  cover  tightly 
down  and  allow  to  drain.  A  second  and  a  third  batch  of  prints  may 
be  treated  in  a  similar  way,  taking  care  that  the  same  side  of  the 
gutta-percha  is  always  placed  next  to  the  iron  bed  of  the  copying- 
press. 

The  prints  after  being  removed  from  the  press  are  all  returned  to 
the  washing  tank.  Next  morning,  before  being  dried,  the  water  is 
again  pressed  out  in  the  manner  before  described,  and  they  are  laid 
out  to  dry  upon  two  folds  of  calico.  In  this  manner  the  drying  will 
be  very  uniform,  and  will  not  take  much  time,  owing  to  the  prints 
having  so  little  of  the  washing  water  left  in  their  texture. 

Should  any  of  them  be  over-printed  they  ought  to  be  removed 
from  the  others  and  be  kept  damp  until  the  day’s  fixing  is  done, 
after  which  they  are  immersed  separately  in  a  weak  solution  of 
iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium.  In  this  way  they  become  of  a  blue 
colour,  more  or  less  deep  according  to  the  amount  of  reduction. 
Then  place  them  in  the  gold  and  hyposulphite  bath,  by  which  they 
will  be  restored,  and  the  whites  often  rendered  of  great  purity.  In 
this  way  many  prints  will  be  saved  which,  from  overprinting,  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  W.  M.  Ayres. 


ON  THE  DEFECTS  IN  PERSPECTIVE  IN  PORTRAIT 
PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  since  the  beginning  of  portrait  photography 
that  hands,  feet,  and  all  extremities  which  are  stretched  forward,  are 
generally  represented  as  too  large,  particularly  when  the  camera  is 
at  a  short  distance.  The  public  know  this,  and  there  are  people 
who  believe  their  foreheads  will  be  larger  the  nearer  they  get  their 
heads  to  the  apparatus,  and  who,  in  spite  of  repeated  objections  on 
the  part  of  the  photographer,  cannot  be  dissuaded  therefrom. 

There  are,  however,  defects  in  perspective  which  will  make  their 
appearance  where  such  objects  as  hands  and  feet  stretched 
forward  are  not  the  cause.  Misdra wings  appear  not  of  the  stretclied- 
out  parts  lying  near  the  objective,  but  of  those  on  the  side  of  the 
model  farthest  from  the  lens,  and  which,  although  at  the  first  glance 
they  are  not  so  conspicuous  as  those  above-mentioned,  nevertheless 
may  have  the  effect  of  changing  the  whole  figure.  These  errors 
occur  even  when  perfectly  correct  lenses  are  employed,  and  with  a 
perfectly  normal  placing  of  the  object  and  of  the  apparatus.  They 
have  often  been  observed,  and  the  cause  of  them  has  been  attributed 
to  faults  in  the  lenses. 

Some  time  since  two  portraits  of  a  young  lady  were  laid  before 
me.  They  were  both  cartes  de  visile,  both  full  faces,  both  made  on 
the  same  day  and  by  an  acknowledged  able  photographer,  but  they 
were  remarkably  different  the  one  from  the  other.  In  one  picture 
the  countenance  looked  broad  and  almost  fat-cheeked  ;  in  the  other 
long  and  narrow.  The  difference  was  unmistakable  at  the  first 
sight ;  it  was  also  remarked  by  the  sitter,  but  opinions  were  very 
much  divided  as  to  the  cause.  Many  sought  for  it  in  the  different 
exposure,  as  in  this  they  did  not  quite  coincide;  but  the  proportion  of 
breadth  to  the  height  of  the  face  in  the  one  carte  was  evidently  smaller 
than  in  the  other.  In  the  narrow  face  it  wras  100Y14,  in  the  broad 
one  100Y10.  Again:  many  thought  they  were  photographed  with 
different  apparatus,  and  ascribed  the  fuller  face  of  the  one  to  a  lens 
with  a  short  focus. 

Hie  circumstance  induced  me  to  make  some  observations,  which 
I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe,  with  a  few  simple  lines,  in  an  in¬ 
telligible  manner,  and  from  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  ivill 
be  apparent: — 

A  li  C  D  form  the  design  of  a  four-cornered  body— a  column  with 
oblique  Hat  sides.  This  is  observed  from  two  different  standpoints, 

.  and  P,  with  one  eye.  Both  standpoints  lie  exactly  on  the  same 
sub;  and  in  the  same  direction ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  views  which 
the  column  presents  from  the  two  will  differ  very  considerably  the 
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one  from  the  other.  O  lies  immediately  in  the  direction  of  the  fiat 
sides,  and  these  appear,  in  consequence,  so  much  shortened  that  they 
are  only  marked  as  lines — that  is,  as  altogether  flat  and  no  more 
visible.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  doubled  distance  P.  Here  the  fiat 


sides  are  clearly  brought  forward.  It  is  the  same  with  the  camera 
picture  when  arranged  in  a  similar  manner.  If  I  photograph  the 
column  from  O,  I  see  nothing  in  the  picture  of  the  flat  sides,  though 
I  look  over  their  whole  length  ;  but,  if  I  photograph  from  P,  I  do 
see  them,  and  the  picture  appears  proportionately  broader. 

Now  suppose  in  the  place  of  the  body  A  B  C  D  there  be  a  man’s 
head,  the  flat  sides  are  the  cheeks  (the  whole  supposed  to  bo  seen 
from  above).  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  photographed  from  the 
nearer  and  the  farther  standpoint,  similar  proportions  would  accrue. 
From  the  nearer  standpoint  a  part  of  the  cheeks  is  not  visible, 
and  the  figure  appears  narrow ;  from  the  farther  standpoint  the 
cheeks  are  brought  forward,  and  the  head  will,  therefore,  be 
broader.  Accordingly  I  take,  with  two  apparatus,  of  short  and 
long  focus,  from  the  same  side  but  at  different  distances,  two  por¬ 
traits  of  the  same  object  and  alike  in  size.  That  photographed  with 
the  shorter  distance  will  appear  longer,  and  that  with  the  longer 
distance  broader. 

These  consequences  are  in  such  direct  apparent  contradiction  to 
the  view  that  lenses  of  short  focus  are  apt  to  make  the  hands  and 
feet  appear  broader,  that  I  consider  it  right  to  give  proof  of  the  same 
by  an  illustration,  which  I  do  as  follows  : — 

Here  are  two  portraits  of  an  Apollo’s  head.  Here  there  is  no 
question  of  hands  and  feet.  The  bust  was  placed  in  an  exactly 
horizontal  position,  also  the  apparatus,  and  the  direction  line  was 
taken  with  the  greatest  care.  The  first  picture,  No.  1,  was  photo¬ 
graphed  at  a  distance  of  forty-seven  inches ;  the  second,  No.  2,  at  a 
distance  of  112  inches.  The  difference  is  self-apparent.  The  whole 
figure  appears  in  No.  1  narrower  and  longer — almost  weak-chested ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  No.  2  the  model  appears  larger-cheeked 
and  stouter.  That  this  lengthening  is  not  a  deception  of  the  eyesight 
can  be  best  ascertained  by  measuring. 

Quite  apart  from  this  palpable  difference,  to  the  attentive  observer 
there  are  striking  differences  in  the  characters  of  the  two  heads, 
which  justifies  the  title  I  have  given  to  this  communication,  Defects 
in  Perspective. 

I  have  side  by  side  with  these  two  heads  two  others  executed  under 
exactly  similar  circumstances,  at  distances  of  sixty  and  eighty-six 
inches  respectively ;  and  when  the  four  are  placed  side  by  side  it  is 
seen  how,  with  the  increasing  distance,  the  figure  becomes  thicker, 
fuller,  and  more  defined.  The  ellipses  of  the  pedestal  become 
flatter  and  flatter,  the  breast  broader,  and  the  arm-stumps  are  more 
brought  out.  These  differences  are  apparent  even  when  busts 
are  photographed  at  different  distances  with  the  same  apparatus. 
So  that  different  distances  give  different  views  of  the  same  object, 
just  as  the  light  falling  in  a  different  direction  prints  a  different 
character  upon  the  same  portrait.  Many  will  reply — “  That  is  of 
small  consequence ;  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  Apollo 
appear  a  little  bit  stouter  or  slenderer.” 

To  many  it  may  seem  so.  Most  people  know  nothing  of  the 
correct  figure ;  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  in  portrait  photography, 
where  the  highly-esteemed  figure  of  the  person  ordering  a  portrait  is 
concerned.  For  this,  their  own  physiognomy,  people  who  have  no 
pretensions  to  art  possess  exceedingly  sharp  and  penetrating  eyes. 
The  greatest  trifles — a  trait,  a  wrinkle,  a  contour,  a  lock  of  hair — 
becomes  a  matter  for  criticism ;  and  such  differences  as  they  would 
not  remark  in  an  Apollo  picture  are  at  once  detected  in  their  own 
counterpart.  It  is,  therefore,  of  consequence  to  the  photographer  to 
observe  well  the  effects  of  distance. 

To  the  merely  mechanical  photographer  this  may  be  too  inconve¬ 
nient  ;  the  intelligent  and  active  artist  will,  however,  know  how  to 
derive  advantage  from  it.  He  will  not  make  a  meagre  person  appear 
more  meagre  than  he  is  by  photographing  him  at  a  short  distance,  nor 
a  stout  person  the  least  stouter  by  photographing  at  a  long  distance. 
This  particularly  applies  to  the  photographing  of  bust  pictures,  and 
still  more  to  large  heads,  which  are  photographed  at  very  near  dis¬ 
tances,  otherwise  the  breadth  of  the  subject  in  the  picture  would  be 
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almost  equal  to  its  height.  In  pictures  of  the  whole  figure  standing, 
where  the  breadth  is  only  a  mere  fractional  part  of  the  length,  these 
faults  are  not  so  apparent.  Now  many,  perhaps,  would  like  to  know 
which  distance  is  the  best — which  gives  the  most  correct  picture. 
That  depends,  we  may  say,  on  individuality,  and  is  according  to  the 
instance  chosen  of  a  stout  or  thin  person,  for  which  very  different 
distances  are  adapted. 

In  general,  painters  recommend,  for  the  drawing  of  an  object,  a 
distance  which  is  at  least  equal  to  double  its  length.  For  a  man  five 
feet  high,  therefore,  a  position  about  ten  feet  off,  and  for  a  bust 
picture — say  half  the  length  of  the  body— five  feet,  are  the  distances. 
The  painter  has,  however,  in  this  greater  freedom,  as  he  can  add  to 
or  take  from  and  change,  just  as  he  likes.  His  guide  is  his  taste  as 
an  artist.  This  we  consider  also  necessary  in  the  photographer.  The 
opticians  have  supplied  him  with  instruments  of  different  focal  lengths, 
to  enable  him  to  make  at  different  distances  equally  large  pictures  of 
the  same  object.  An  experienced  portrait  photographer  will,  therefore, 
take  care  to  have  different  instruments  at  his  disposal.  *  Each  is  good  if 
used  in  the  right  place.  And  thus  a  question  is  answered  which  was 
put  at  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Photography “  Which  is  the  portrait  apparatus  that  produces  the 
best  picture  if  the  negative  be  intended  to  serve  for  an  enlargement?” 
From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  clear  that  a  perfectly  correct 
objective  at  different  distances  gives  different  pictures.  I  obtain 
quite  a  different  picture  if  with  one  and  the  same  objective  I  photo¬ 
graph  a  bust  picture  at  five  feet  and  at  ten  feet  distance.  With 
small- sized  pictures  this  is  not  so  much  the  case ;  but,  when  enlarged 
to  life-size,  the  difference  is  very  perceptible  to  anyone.  If  we  take 
a  life-sized  picture  five  high,  according  to  the  before-given  academic 
rule,  it  will  require  a  distance  of  ten  feet;  but  if  the  picture  so 
produced  be  intended  to  make  a  print  true  to  life,  the  negative  used 
for  the  production  of  this  enlargement  must  be  photographed  at  the 
same  distance.  If  made  at  a  shorter  distance  the  life-sized  picture 
will,  as  before  stated,  be  certainly  untrue.  These  proportions  are 
arranged  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

We  will  take,  for  instance,  an  artistically-carved  goblet.  It  is 
usual  to  take  such  an  object  in  one’s  hand  when  drinking  out  of  or 
examining  it,  or,  in  other  words,  looking  closely  at  it.  A  true  picture 
of  such  a  goblet  can  only  be  obtained  by  photographing  it  at  a  very 
short  distance.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  self-apparent  when 
a  photograph  of  this  kind  is  enlarged  at  a  long  distance,  and  the 
picture  obtained  is  compared  with  the  original,  particularly  if  the 
object  be  broader  in  proportion  than  it  be  long.  H.  Vogel,  Ph.D. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

I  observe  that  you  have  published  an  article  on  the  restoration  of 
spoilt  albumen  transparencies.  A  few  months  ago  I  bought  what 
was  called  a  “  job  lot  ”  of  transparencies  for  the  stereoscope,  the  great 
majority  of  which  had  gone  bad  just  in  the  manner  described  by 
you.  There  were  some  very  good  ones  among  them ;  but,  as  a 
whole,  they  were  very  black  and  inky  in  the  tones.  They  cost  me 
only  seven  shillings  per  dozen,  and  hence  I  could  afford  to  try  all 
kinds  of  experiments  with  them,  which  I  began  to  do  within  a  week 
after  I  read  your  remarks. 

Having  instructed  an  assistant  to  take  them  asunder  by  removing 
the  covering  glass,  and  having  neglected  to  inform  him  that  this 
operation  was  not  to  be  performed  on  the  unchanged  pictures,  I 
afterwards  found  that  he  had  removed  the  coverings  from  all  of 
them.  They  were  of  two  sorts ;  those  unchanged  had  not  been 
covered  with  a  plate  of  ground  glass  but  by  the  ordinary  clear 
material,  while  the  faded  ones  were  covered  with  ground  glass.  The 
former  class,  however,  had  a  ground  glass  effect ;  this  had  been 
given  to  them  by  a  coating  of  some  kind  of  varnish  that  had  dried 
like  ground  glass.  From  the  fact  that  heat  and  turpentine  removed 
this  varnish  and  rendered  the  pictures  quite  transparent,  I  inferred 
that  a  solution  of  wax  in  chloroform  had  been  applied  to  the  prints 
as  a  substitute  for  the  ground  glass  necessary  in  backing  a  fine 
transparency. 

Without  for  a  moment  endeavouring  to  detract  from  the  merit  of 
the  suggestion  in  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  may  add 
that  while  faded  or  deteriorated  transparencies  may  undoubtedly  be 
restored  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  the  Editors,  they  may  be  pre- 

*  For  photographing  the  large  heads  now  so  much  in  favour  in  cartes  de  visite 
there  are  three  lenses  of  sufficient  power,  viz. : — 

One  head  portrait  of  27  lines  and  4  inches  focal  length ....  5  feet  distance. 


vented  from  suffering  deterioration  by  a  coating  of  varnish  such  as 
wax  in  chloroform. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  I  approve  of  either  ground 
glass  or  granulated  varnish  as  the  right  thing  for  backing  a  trans¬ 
parency.  The  right  thing  is  white  opal  glass  if  the  light  be  really 
good,  or  an  emulsion  of  a  white  metallic  oxide  in  gelatine  or  collodion 
if  the  light  by  which  the  picture  is  to  be  viewed  be  inferior.  Those 
who  have  tried  this  as  I  have  tried  it  will  not  readily  return  to  the 
ground  glass  system. 

What  a  foolish  thing  it  is  for  any  American  photographers  to 
kick  up  their  heels  against  men  of  standing  in  this  country,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  against  this  country  itself !  Mr.  Hull  appears  to  be  desirous 
of  emulating  Mr.  George  Francis  Train  in  flippant  and  ill-judged 
invective.  “  It  was  a  generally  understood  fact  that  the  old  world 
usually  claimed  as  their  own  whatever  happened  to  be  first  produced 
in  the  new !  ”  And  pray,  Mr.  Hull,  what  have  you  in  the  new  world 
produced  that  we  in  the  old  have  laid  claim  to  ?  Did  you  discover 
the  Daguerreotype?  Did  the  Talbotype  owe  its  existence  to  you? 
Have  you  contributed  anything  whatever  towards  photography  that 
European  photographers  adopt  ?  From  whom  did  you  receive  the 
collodion  process?  Is  printing,  either  by  means  of  silver  or  carbon, 
an  American  invention?  Photographic  engraving,  too,  or  photo¬ 
lithography,  or  pigment  printing  generally— do  you  know  anything 
about  them  that  you  have  not  learnt  from  Europe  or  the  “  old 
country  ?  ”  Have  you  done  anything  in  mechanical  printing  or  in 
photo-enamelling  that  you  have  not  learned  from  us  ?  WasPetzval, 
the  introducer  of  the  portrait  lens,  an  American  ?  Take  all  the  grand 
discoveries  and  inventions  in  photography,  either  in  its  chemistry  or 
its  manipulation,  and  how  many  of  them  owe  their  inception  to  your 
side  of  the  Atlantic  ?  Is  there  any  one  of  the  numerous  processes, 
wet  or  dry,  now  practised,  that  was  discovered  by  Americans  ? 

Fie !  to  indulge  in  such  paltry  abuse,  and  thus  to  hold  up  to 
the  ridicule  of  Europeans,  in  consequence  of  the  blundering  conceit 
of  one  person,  a  whole  nation  of  men  of  great  enterprise !  I  respect 
Americans.  I  have  many  friends  among  them,  and  in  their  interest 
I  deprecate  such  statements  as  those  on  which  I  have  grounded 
these  remarks ;  and  if  I  have  replied  in  a  strain  more  serious  than  the 
subject  demands,  it  is  only  to  place  on  record  my  protest  against  such 
misstatements  from  one  whom  you  doubtless  correctly  sum  up  when 
you  say  that  “his  feeling  against  the  old  world  is  in  excess  of  his 
acquaintance  with  its  scientific  literature.” 

Mechanical  printing  processes  appear  to  be  springing  up  as  “  plen¬ 
tiful  as  blackberries.”  I  have  seen  some  specimens  produced  by  an 
amateur,  who  does  not  wish  his  name  to  be  made  public  at  present, 
that  are  not  inferior  to  any  prints  of  the  same  kind  I  have  as  yet 
seen  obtained  by  any  known  process,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  printed  with  common  ink,  on  common,  that  is,  unprepared, 
paper. 

Respecting  an  observation  by  “  C.  S.,"  one  of  your  Indian  corres¬ 
pondents,  concerning  the  convenience  it  would  be  to  amateurs  if  dealers 
kept  for  sale  a  transfer  solution  of  India-rubber,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
really  much  to  complain  about.  I  have  often  seen,  and  in  my  own 
practice  have  successfully  adopted,  a  method  of  transferring  films 
without  any  such  solution  as  that  named.  The  rationale  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  film  and  its  transfer  is  this  The  adhesion  of  the  film  to 
the  smooth  glass  is  not  great ;  a  thin  collodion  pellicle  is  elastic,  and 
adapts  itself  to  any  contractions  in  it ;  were  the  collodion  thicker  it 
would  sooner  leave  the  glass  than  yield  an  iota  to  the  glass  to  which 
it  is,  perforce,  united  ;  to  thicken  the  film  more  collodion  must  be 
applied,  but  the  ether  will  unfortunately  attack  the  primary  layer 
unless  it  be  isolated.  Gum-water,  a  solution  of  gelatine,  or  one  of 
India-rubber,  will  form  a  film  insoluble  in  ether,  and,  therefore,  a 
fitting  stratum  to  interpose  between  the  negative  and  the  collodion 
about  to  be  poured  on  for  the  purpose  of  giving  body  to  the  pellicle. 

Reasoning  in  this  way,  a  friend  and  I  tried  a  variety  of  interposing 
strata  with  uniformly  successful  results.  India-rubber  was  tried  by 
diluting  a  few  drops  of  a  cement  sold  for  use  by  amateurs  in  book¬ 
binding,  and  known  as  “  India-rubber  cement,”  *  with  some  benzole. 
It  answered  well.  A  weak  solution  of  isinglass  was  also  tried  with 
equally  good  results ;  similarly  a  solution  of  gelatine.  Burton  beer 
did  not,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  answer  worse  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  results  of  our  experiments  went  to  establish  the  fact  that  any 
interposing  film  between  the  primary  and  secondary  films  of  collo¬ 
dion  which  prevents  the  latter  acting  upon  the  former  will  answer 
as  a  transfer  solution.  I  could  write  much  more  on  this  subject,  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  weary  my  readers. 

*  This  is  merely  a  solution  of  India-rubber  in  benzole.— Eds. 
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When  I  read  that  the  venerable  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  was  ad¬ 
dicted  to  sniffing  ether  as  a  means  of  alleviating  the  infirmities  con¬ 
sequent  upon  old  age  (Sir  Frederick  is  eighty-six  years  of  age),  I 
resolved  to  try  what  its  effects  would  be  upon  one  who  has  not  yet 
quite  reached  that  age.  Uncorking  a  bottle  of  collodion  (happy 
thought !  write  a  special  article  on  corks  versus  stoppers  for  quicldy- 
evaporable  liquids)  I  placed  my  nose  within  breathing  range,  and 
inhaled  for  a  few  minutes  the  mixed  vapours  of  ether  and  alcohol 
diluted  with  atmospheric  air.  I  shortly  afterwards  applied  my 
mouth,  and  after  a  few  seconds  began  to  feel  a  slight  degree  of 
exhilaration.  By  and  by,  the  inhalation  being  still  continued,  I  felt 
my  left  leg  beginning  to  lose  feeling  to  some  extent ;  a  few  seconds 
more  brought  a  thrilling  sensation  into  my  hands  and  a  kind  of  numb¬ 
ness  over  my  body.  I  then  requested  a  friend  to  try  my  sense  of  feeling 
by  inserting  a  sharp  needle  in  my  hand ;  this  was  attended  with  very 
little  pain.  I  did  not  choose  to  continue  the  experiment,  and  I 
record  it  as  one  to  which  I  was  incited  by  the  narrative  of  the  effects 
of  ether  on  the  retired  Chief  Baron.  He  took,  or  takes,  it  in  mode¬ 
ration  ;  I,  of  course,  did  not. 

From  a  further  series  of  observations,  carefully  collated  from 
numerous  friends,  I  infer  that  the  fumes  of  ether  in  a  room  are  very 
deleterious  to  health.  I  get  entirely  rid  of  these  fumes  by  having  a 
large  hole  in  the  floor  of  my  darkroom,  with  an  aperture  (lighttight) 
of  corresponding  size  about  eight  feet  from  the  floor.  Ethereal  fumes 
are  heavy  and  fall  downward. 

I  quite  agree  with  all  that  you  have  said  respecting  the  bad  quality 
of  many  of  the  vignettes  to  be  met  with ;  but  I  contend  that  even 
with  the  most  abrupt  yellow  vignetting  glasses  fine  gradation  may 
be  obtained  if  they  be  properly  used.  Keep  them  at  a  sufficient 
distance  in  front  of  the  negative,  and  cover  them  with  a  piece  of 
coarsely-ground  glass,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  get  a  soft  vignette;  so 
far  as  the  mere  vignetting  is  concerned. 

The  suggestion  of  M.  Jeanrenaud,  respecting  the  employment  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  as  an  agent  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  carbon  prints,  will  be  received  with  interest  by  those  who 
work  the  carbon  process  in  this  country.  I  think  you  were  the  first 
to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  solvent  powers  of  water  on 
pigmented  gelatine  could  be  much  increased.  You,  if  I  mistake  not, 
proved  that  the  addition  of  chloride  of  sodium  was  the  means  of 
securing  this  intensified  solvent  action.  Probably  other  chemicals 
will  yet  be  found  having  the  same  action. 


LECTURE  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  delivered 
a  lecture  in  a  school-room  near  Notting-hill  for  the  benefit  of  a  local 
institution.  In  the  course  of  his  lecture  Mr.  Blanchard  dwelt  on  the 
fact  that  the  really  great  original  thinkers  in  photography  were  four. 
He  mentioned  that  Scheele  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  violet  ray 
of  the  spectrum  blackened  salts  of  silver;  that  Wedgwood  first  used 
this  knowledge  to  print  objects;  that  Niepce  showed  the  direction 
in  which  to  work  for  carbon  as  well  as  engraving  processes ;  and  that 
Daguerre  showed  the  existence  of  an  invisible  image  on  iodide  of  silver 
capable  of  being  developed  by  chemical  agency.  The  claims  of  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot  as  an  original  discoverer  were  not  admitted  by  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Blanchard  in  the  more  practical  or  illustrative  part  of  his  lecture 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  William  England,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the 
audience,  took  an  excellent  negative  of  a  bust  by  the  aid  of  one  of 
Solomon’s  magnesium  lamps  ;  and  from  this  negative  was  also  obtained, 
by  the  same  agency,  an  enlargement  on  paper,  which  was  developed 
before  the  audience  by  Mr.  Paul,  and  inspected  with  great  satisfaction 
by  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  there  was  a  lantern  exhibition,  by 
the  lime  light,  of  a  large  and  choice  selection  of  England’s  instantaneous 
views  of  Paris,  together  with  a  similar  series  of  American  scenery. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  unanimously  awarded  to  Mr.  Blanchard  and 
his  confreres  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 


PORTABLE  SKETCHING  CAMERA. 

A  patent  lias  been  applied  for  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Munns,  of  Birmingham, 
for  a  camera,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  ascertained  from  the  following 
description  of  it  by  the  author : — 

My  invention  consists  of  the  improvements  hereinafter  described  in 
portable  sketching  camera  obscuras,  by  which  improvements  great 
facility  and  convenience  in  sketching  from  nature  are  obtained,  com¬ 
bined  with  great  portability  and  lightness. 

In  order  that  my  invention  may  be  the  better  understood,  I  remark 
that  a  portable  sketching  camera  obscura  consists  essentially  of  a  tripod 


stand  having  a  covering  or  tent  for  the  exclusion  of  light  and  wet,  the 
said  tripod  stand  supporting  at  its  top  a  lens,  the  axis  of  which  is 
vertical ;  above  the  said  lens  is  a  mirror  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45“  to 
the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  capable  of  rotating  about  the  said  axis.  The 
landscape  reflected  from  the  mirror  to  the  lens  is  delineated  by  the  said 
lens  upon  a  horizontal  sketching  table  within  the  tripod  stand. 

My  improvements  are  as  follow : — The  lens  is  carried  by  a  box  fixed 
to  the  triangle  of  the  tripod  stand,  the  said  lens  being  hinged  to  the 
lower  side  of  the  box,  so  that  it  can  be  turned  down  for  the  purpose  of 
wiping  it.  The  mount  of  the  lens  is  screwed  externally  and  takes  into 
a  concave  screw  in  the  box ;  by  means  of  the  said  screws  the  focussing 
of  the  picture  is  effected.  The  said  lens  box  is  capable  of  a  sliding 
motion  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  position  of  the  picture  upon  the 
sketching  table.  The  mirror  is  made  to  slide  in  the  frame  without 
changing  its  angle  so  as  to  bring  the  tops  of  very  high  objects  into  the 
picture  when  requisite.  I  make  the  covering  or  tent  for  excluding  light 
and  wet  of  light-coloured  macintosh  or  waterproof  cloth.  I  make  one  or 
more  small  hoods  in  the  covering  or  tent  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation, 
and  I  make  a  tube  of  the  said  waterproof  cloth  at  one  side  or  other 
convenient  part  of  the  tent,  in  order  when  requisite  to  admit  light  upon 
the  sketching  table,  so  that  the  sketching  of  the  landscape  may  be 
proceeded  with,  either  wholly  in  the  dark  or  partly  in  daylight,  at  the 
will  of  the  sketcher.  That  part  of  the  tent  under  which  the  sketcher 
sits  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  hood,  the  lower  part  being  distended  by 
steel  springs,  and  the  upper  part  hung  to  a  small  horizontal  rod  inserted 
in  the  before-mentioned  triangle  by  means  of  pulleys  on  the  lens  box, 
over  which  cords  attached  to  the  bamboo  canes  are  passed.  The 
sketcher  when  inside  the  tent  can  raise  the  hood,  which  hood  on  pulling 
the  said  cords  rises  somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which  the  external 
sun  blinds  of  windows  rise.  The  tent  is  supported  by  the  waterproof 
cloth  being  fitted  in  a  groove  in  the  triangle.  When  it  is  required  to 
pack  the  tent  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  horizontal  rod  support¬ 
ing  the  upper  part  of  the  hood,  when  the  said  hood  collapses,  and  may 
be  packed  within  the  tripod. 

The  sketching  table  is  supported  vertically  by  tapes  having  a  series 
of  eyelet  holes,  into  which  hooks  at  the  angles  of  the  table  may  be  in¬ 
serted.  The  said  table  is  supported  horizontally  by  means  of  three  ball- 
and-socket  joints,  the  ball  part  of  each  joint  being  connected  to  the  said 
table,  and  the  socket  part  being  inserted  in  the  legs  of  the  tripod  stand. 
The  said  sockets  are  divided,  the  two  parts  being  held  together  by  a 
spring,  and  the  ball  part  of  the  joint  by  slight  pressure  can  be  made 
readily  to  spring  into  or  out  of  the  socket  part  in  putting  up  or  taking 
down  the  instrument.  The  balls  are  not  connected  directly  to  the 
sketching  table,  but  are  fixed  on  the  ends  of  short  rods  connected  with 
the  table.  By  this  arrangement  considerable  vertical  motion  is  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  table,  while  horizontal  motion  is  prevented.  In  order  to 
exclude  light  from  below,  the  sketching  table  carries  on  its  under  side  a 
sliding  board,  which  can  be  drawn  out  to  come  against  the  sketcher, 
and  thereby  exclude  bottom  light.  The  said  sliding  board  may  also  be 
used  as  an  easel.  The  tripod  legs  are  made  of  rods  square  in  cross  sec¬ 
tion,  but  are  divided  about  half-way  down,  the  division  being  made 
diagonally,  so  that  each  of  the  divided  parts  is  triangular  in  cross  section 
and  very  rigid. 


ULrirags  of  Soriefies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Feb.  8th  . 

„  10  th  . 

Society  of  London  (Ann.  Meet.) 

9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 
City  of  London  College. 

Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

„  10  th  . 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the  present  year  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  25th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William 
Brown-street,  Mr.  0.  B.  Green  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  in  November  last  were  read  and 
confirmed,  after  which 

Mr.  J ohn  Henderson,  the  newly-elected  President,  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  made  the  following  observations  : — 

President’s  Address. 

During  the  past  year  no  very  startling  discoveries  have  been  made  in 
connection  with  our  art-science.  Landscape  photography,  in  which  we, 
as  amateurs,  are  more  immediately  concerned,  is  indeed  in  much  the 
same  position  as  we  found  it  twelve  months  ago.  This  state  of  tempo¬ 
rary  quietude  need  not  surprise  us  when  we  consider  that  the  advance 
of  scientific  discovery,  though  apparently  gradual  and  proceeding  in  an 
unbroken  chain,  is  nevertheless  often  fitful  and  intermittent.  Science 
frequently  steps  in  to  supply  the  long-felt  cravings  of  insatiable  man ; 
at  other  times,  and  perhaps  more  frequently,  she  anticipates  his 
requirements,  or  even  initiates  fresh  wants  on  his  part. 

The  progress  of  art,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  much  less  uniform. 
During  many  periods  its  influence  has  been  almost  ignored.  On  the 
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other  hand,  some  branches  of  the  arts,  and  especially  of  the  line  arts, 
have  at  certain  periods  attained  a  perfection  to  which  subsequent  gene¬ 
rations  have  in  vain  aspired. 

The  current  literature  alone  now  supplies  us  with  numerous  mines  of 
scientific  experience,  in  which  we  may  profitably  work.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  many  of  the 
discoveries,  more  or  less  useful,  of  past  ages  have  been  lost,  and  await 
re-discovery.  The  theme  is  an  inviting  one  ;  we  must,  however,  confine 
our  attention  to  the  subject  more  immediately  in  hand. 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  ready-sensitised  papers  at  a  moderate 
price,  yielding  excellent  prints  and  possessing  good  keeping  qualities, 
is  a  subject  upon  which  amateur  photographers  may  well  congratulate 
themselves — freeing  them,  as  it  does,  from  a  portion  of  the  drudgery  of 
printing,  besides  effecting  a  saving  of  time  and  material. 

I  proceed  now  to  a  review  of  our  position  as  a  local  society.  Situated, 
as  we  are,  in  a  spot  whose  surroundings  are  singularly  destitute  of 
natural  beauties  or  of  antiquities,  and  where  art  is  very  inadequately 
appreciated,  we  are,  let  us  hope,  striving  to  contribute  our  quota  to  the 
advancement  of  our  favourite  art-science. 

The  collodio-bromide  process,  which  simplifies  the  production  of  the 
negative  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  does  ready  sensitised  paper  that  of 
the  print,  emanated  from  among  us,  and  by  us,  and,  unaided  from 
without,  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state— I  had  almost  said  per¬ 
fected,  but  the  idea  implied  in  the  term  is  an  unsafe  one.  We  must  never 
be  satisfied  with  present  results  if  we  would  wish  to  attain  to  greater. 
If  our  favourite  process  has  any  drawback  it  is  a  slight  want  of  rapidity, 
and,  at  the  present  moment,  experiments  are  being  made  on  the  process 
by  scientific  men  in  other  places  with  a  view  to  securing  increased  sensi¬ 
tiveness. 

It  is  remarkable  how  frequently  a  single  dry  process  becomes  almost 
the  speciality  of  a  particular  district.  This  exclusiveness  is  scarcely 
desirable,  leading  us  to  work  too  much  in  one  groove,  and  restricting 
the  spirit  of  emulation.  Doubtless  a  more  free  interchange  of  sentiment 
between  the  members  of  the  various  societies  would  lead  to  an  expansion 
of  our  photographic  ideas. 

The  present  year  will  witness  the  presence  of  that  congress  of  science 
— the  British  Association — amongst  us.  As  a  working  society  we  should, 
therefore,  be  on  our  mettle  to  produce  such  results  as  will  not  then 
discredit  us. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  expect  the  use  of  wet  plates  among 
our  members  to  become  more  general  in  the  field.  The  production  of 
instantaneous  sea  and  cloud  pieces  is,  however,  quite  within  the  reach 
of  most  of  us,  and  our  silver  bath  may  likewise  stand  us  in  good  need 
in  the  production  of  transparencies  and  enamels.  The  manipulation  of 
the  latter,  indeed,  has  now  become  so  much  simplified  that  efforts  in 
this  direction  should  engage  some  of  our  attention. 

The  obtaining  of  prints  on  carbon  tissue  is  likewise  uow  rendered 
more  feasible  than  formerly,  and  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  in  any  way  depreciating  ordinary  silver  prints 
on  albumenised  paper,  the  stability  of  which,  under  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  has,  I  think,  been  unduly  called  in  question. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  may  notice  the  increased  favour  in 
which  lenses  of  narrow  angle  are  now  held.  However  valuable  a  wide- 
angle  lens  may  be  under  conditions  of  infrequent  occurrence,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  some  hands  their  use  has  led  to  abuse. 

With  regard  to  prizes,  I  would  desire  you  to  consider  whether  they 
have  been  found  to  be  a  stimulus  to  effort ;  and,  if  this  be  the  case, 
whether  there  is  any  danger,  as  some  suppose,  of  the  free  “diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge  ”  being  thereby  affected.  If  we  are  to  retain  them 
as  a  stimulus,  should  not  some  restriction  be  placed  on  those  who  have 
previously  been  successful  competitors?  We  should  lastly  consider 
whether  our  prizes  ought  not  to  assume  some  definite  form — say  of 
books,  or  works  of  art.  It  would  be  well  if  the  sense  of  our  members 
were  taken  on  these  questions  before  the  active  work  of  1870  be  entered 
upon. 

The  interest  of  our  meetings  would  be  promoted  by  the  reading  of 
one  practical  paper,  however  short,  with  demonstrations,  if  possible,  at 
each  meeting,  and  an  occasional  exhibition  of  lantern  transparencies,  to 
the  production  of  which  I  again  draw  attention. 

Though  the  idea  may  be  deemed  a  retrograde  one,  I  am  yet  of  opinion 
that  those  of  us  who  work  large  plates  might  with  advantage  devote 
some  attention  to  the  Talbotype  and  waxed-paper  processes,  with  a 
view  to  their  improvement.  If  it  be  conceded  that  a  direct  large  pic¬ 
ture  is  preferable  to  the  best  enlargement,  and  that  the  weight  and 
risk  of  glass  in  travelling— to  say  nothing  of  the  subsequent  risk  in 
printing — -is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  use  of  such  plates,  it  is,  I  submit, 
worth  trying  whether  we  cannot  bring  our  present  experiences  to  bear 
upon  the  improvement  or  modification  of  processes  akin  to  those  I  have 
named. 

I  must  conclude  with  a  reference  to  our  excursions,  respecting  which 
past  experience  has  doubtless  taught  us  that  they  must  be  less  frequent, 
and  possibly  more  practicable.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  programme  of 
places  to  be  visited  should  not  be  laid  down  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  and  even  approximate  dates  fixed.  The  appointment  of  a 
sub-committee  for  this  purpose  would  facilitate  the  matter  and  save 
much  time. 


The  able  and  genial  manner  in  which  the  late  president,  Mr.  0.  R. 
Green,  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  position  were  briefly  referred  to  by 
the  Rev.  G.  J.  Banner  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lewis  Hughes, 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson  gave  a  description  of  a  solar  camera  employed  by 
the  first-named  gentleman  in  the  production  of  enlargements.  In  front 
of  a  window  having  a  southern  aspect  he  places  a  table  having  a  hinged 
top,  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  any  angle  of  inclination.  Upon  this 
the  camera  is  placed,  and  the  lens  pointed  to  the  sun.  The  camei’a 
simply  turning  on  a  pivot,  the  instrument  can  be  kept  on  the  same  plane, 
and,  being  gently  moved  by  the  hand,  will  follow  the  course  of  the  sun 
for  the  day  on  which  the  adjustment  is  made.  In  practice  this  method 
answers  perfectly.  The  focussing  is  done  upon  white  cardboard,  the 
observer’s  head  being  covered  by  a  loose  bag  projecting  from  the  bellows 
part  of  the  instrument.  Mr.  Hughes  had  also  sent  for  exhibition  an 
ingeniously-contrived  frame  for  printing  stereo,  transparencies. 

Mr.  Clifton  Parkinson  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

A  letter  from  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  announcing  an 
exhibition  to  be  held  in  February,  having  been  read,  several  members 
promised  to  forward  contributions. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Green,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Banner,  it 
was  resolved  that  a  sub-committee  be  appointed,  to  be  called  the 
Excursion  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  year’s  excursions, 
and  that  the  said  committee  consist  of  six  persons.  Messrs.  Green, 
Wilson,  Hughes,  Roberts,  Murray,  and  Guyton  were  appointed. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson  next  made  some  observations  on  the  chloro- 
bromide  process  brought  forward  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  as  a  novelty, 
and  recently  referred  to  in  the  photographic  journals.  Mr.  Wilson, 
without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Mr.  Lea’s  discovery, 
agreed  with  Mr.  Dawson’s  view  of  the  matter,  for,  having  himself  used 
chloride  eighteen  months  ago,  he  had  found,  so  far  from  its  preventing 
fogging,  he  never  had  a  fogged  picture  until  he  used  it. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  after  adjourned. 

OLDHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  27th  ult.,  at  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society’s  Rooms, 
Henshaw  Street,— Mr.  G.  Hall  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Clegg,  Kershaw,  Hulmes,  and  Tetlow  were  elected  members. 

The  Secretary  then  went  through  some  experiments  with  the  magne¬ 
sium  light,  and  by  its  use  succeeded  in  producing  a  negative,  which  was 
passed  round  for  examination. 

Mr.  T.  Hall  exhibited  a  kaleidoscope  constructed  so  that  transparen¬ 
cies  and  ordinary  photographs  can  be  introduced  and  viewed  at  will. 

It  was  resolved  that  an  outdoor  meeting  should  be  held  at  Bowdon, 
on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  of  June,  and  that  a  prize  be  awarded  for  the 
best  picture  taken  on  that  occasion. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 

- 4 - 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

BERLIN. 

The  Photograpliische  Mittlieilungen  for  January  gives  an  account  of  two 
meetings  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  10th  and  18th  ult.,  respectively. 
Dr.  H.  Vogel  occupied  the  chair  on  both  occasions. 

Herr  Jewab,  of  Hanover,  presented  a  picture  obtained  by  a  new 
mechanical  printing  process. 

Herr  Harnecker  showed  experimentally  his  method  of  enlarging  with 
artificial  light.  The  apparatus  employed  by  him  consisted  of  a  box 
similar  to  the  magic  lantern,  with  an  oxycalcium  lamp. 

Herr  Linde  exhibited  a  photographically-illustrated  lamp-shade,  the 
pictures  on  which  represented  statuary. 

Dr.  Vogel  read  a  communication  On  the  Defects  in  Perspective  in  Por¬ 
trait  Photography.  An  abstract  of  this  will  be  found  at  page  52. 


Lantern  Slides. — There  has  long  been  required  a  complete  series  of 
lantern  transparencies  of  London.  The  castles,  cathedrals,  and  abbeys 
of  the  United  Kingdom  have  each  and  all  “succumbed”  to  the  camera 
of  the  skilful  photographer ;  and  in  such  hands  as  those  of  Pumphrey, 
of  Birmingham,  Stuart,  of  Hammersmith,  and  Wilson,  of  Leamington, 
these  and  other  features  of  English  and  Scotch  scenery  are,  artistically, 
in  safe  keeping.  But  the  great  metropolis  itself  has  never,  so  far  as  we 
know,  been  attacked  in  a  similar  manner.  With  pleasure,  therefore, 
we  perceive  that  Mr.  F.  York,  of  Notting-hill,  has  brought  out  a  series 
of  metropolitan  transparencies — in  number  exceeding  a  hundred — and 
which,  we  are  informed,  is  being  at  present  still  added  to.  Mr.  Y"ork 
has  favoured  us  with  a  list  of  his  subjects,  and  also  with  some  speci¬ 
mens,  of  which,  having  placed  them  in  our  lantern  and  projected  them 
on  the  screen  in  an  enlarged  form,  we  are  enabled  to  say  that  they  will 
prove  a  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  the  supply  of  transparencies 
already  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public.  The  pictures  referred  to 
are  of  a  size  capable  of  being  shown  in  a  lantern  having  three  and  a-half 
inch  condensers. 
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Camspotthtiru. 

CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD  TONING  BATH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  seek  your  advice  in  the  following  difficulty, 
which  I  will  explain  in  the  following  style  for  brevity : — 

I  have  made  my  chloride  of  gold  from  coin  for  many  years  without 
one  failure. 

Dissolved  a  sovereign  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid,  as  heretofore. 
Results :  won’t  tone ;  eats  away  the  print,  or  has  a  weak  appearance. 
Added  carbonate  of  soda  until  neutral ;  results  about  the  same.  Put 
it  on  one  side. 

Dissolved  a  second  sovereign  in  two  drachms  of  hydrochloric  and 
two  drachms  of  nitric  acid,  and  four  drachms  of  water.  Found  it 
requisite  to  add  one  drachm  more  of  each  acid  in  order  to  dissolve  the 
whole  of  the  coin.  Made  a  bath  again ;  result  exactly  the  same.  Doc¬ 
tored  it  by  both  making  it  neutral  and  acid ;  no  good  yet. 

I  now  took  the  first  lot  and  evaporated  the  fluid  twice  over,  making  a 
toning  bath  of  the  sediment  on  chloride  of  gold ;  won’t  tone  yet. 

Now,  dear  Sirs,  what  am  I  to  do  in  order  to  save  my  gold  ?  How  is 
the  process  of  throwing  the  gold  down  by  iron  done  ?  Or  would  it  be 
best  to  send  it  to  the  refiners  after  evaporating  it  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

A  Bothered  Patient. 

P.S. — In  toning  the  prints  by  Mr.  Ayres’s  method  does  the  pictures 
require  more  washing  than  being  toned  by  the  usual  plan?  and,  also, 
could  the  hypo,  and  gold  be  used  twice  over  when  the  prints  toned  the 
first  day  were  few  for  the  quantity  of  hypo,  and  gold  made  ? 

Preston ,  Jan.  31,  1870. 

[To  the  latter  portion  of  this  communication  Mr.  Ayres  will,  pro¬ 
bably,  kindly  reply.  Respecting  the  chloride  of  gold  and  its  vagaries, 
our  correspondent  ought  to  ascertain  its  effect  on  another  sample  of 
paper.  We  have  seen  paper  that  effectually  resisted  the  toning 
powers  of  gold,  no  matter  what  its  quality  was,  or  in  what  quantity 
it  was  used. — Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

“PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  last  week’s  notice  of  the  above  case  was  a 
correct  account  of  the  trial  and  judgment ;  but  the  following  explana¬ 
tion  will  show  that  it  is  not,  in  any  way,  a  statement  of  the  dispute 
named  in  law  “Boyle  v.  Robinson  and  Gostick.” 

Circumstances  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  “answer”  the  plaintiff’s 
injunction,  and  the  trial  went  off  without  any  “answer”  from  me, 
excepting  affidavits  filed  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  Robinson.  The 
result  was  a  victory  for  the  plaintiff.  But  an  appeal  will  be  made  to  a 
higher  court,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  judgment  will  be  reversed  ; 
for  every  point  of  evidence  on  which  the  Vice-Chancellor  declared  he 
founded  his  judgment  can  now  be  refuted  by  evidence  indisputable,  and 
as  easy  as  A  B  C.  In  a  word,  at  the  trial  the  whole  case  was  not  ex¬ 
hibited;  and,  though  the  judgment  was  delivered  by  one  of  the  best 
judges  in  England,  yet  it  will  be  appealed  against,  for  it  was  only  a 
judgment  of  a  trial  where  the  chief  defendant  was  incapacitated 
from  “answering.” 

I  should  like  to  give  in  your  columns  next  week  a  full  account  of 
the  “  Disderi  and  Co.,  Limited,”  from  its  birth  to  its  death,  and,  if 
you  can  accept  my  humble  report,  your  readers  will  learn  that  in  photo¬ 
graphy  there  are  romances  as  surprising  and  as  interesting  as  any  novel 
by  De  Foe,  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  or  Captain  Marry  at. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Jesse  Gostick. 

Broadlands ,  South  Norwood ,  S.E.  Feb.  1,  1870. 


THE  CARBONATE  AND  CHLORIDE  OF  MAGNESIA  LIGHT 
FOR  ENLARGING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Fowler’s  question  concerning  the  kind 
of  light  employed  when  I  saw  enlargements  on  paper  produced  in  forty 
seconds  and  on  collodionised  glass  in  two  or  three  seconds,  I  have 
pleasure  in  informing  him  that  it  was  a  single  slip,  or  strip,  or  riband 
of  magnesium.  I  observe  that  the  Editors  have,  at  page  24,  given  a 
detailed  account  of  experiments  similar  to  those  I  and  several  others 
saw  performed. 

I  thank  Mr.  Fowler  for  informing  me  that  Carlevaris  never  used  car¬ 
bonate  of  magnesia.  I  had  previously  supposed  that  he  did,  and  my 
supposition  was  based  on  the  words  of  Carlevaris’  own  patent.  M. 
Carlevaris,  through  his  agent,  Mr.  Parker,  says  : — 

“  This  oxy-hydro-magnesian  light  consists  of  a  new  process  for  pro¬ 
ducing  an  intense,  bright,  and  constant  light  applicable  to  photographic 
purposes,  to  lighthouses,  and  to  other  illuminations.  The  process 
whereby  this  light  can  be  obtained  is  founded  upon  the  following 
scientific  principles  : — 


“  1.  The  infusibility  of  oxide  of  magnesium  at  the  very  highest  tem¬ 
perature. 

“2.  The  property  that  the  said  oxide  has  of  being  volatilised,  but  in 
the  smallest  quantity  at  a  very  high  temperature,  so  that  it  can  stand 
and  keep  for  a  long  while  even  in  a  flame  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
mixed  together,  and  without  imparting  any  colour  to  that  flame. 

“3.  The  property  that  the  same  oxide  has  of  spreading,  on  being 
placed  within  the  flame  of  the  said  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases,  an  intense,  bright,  and  constant  light,  and  which  is  admirably 
suited  to  nocturnal  photography,  to  lighthouses,  and  general  illumination. 

“4.  The  property  that  the  spongy  oxide  of  magnesium  has  of  being 
the  best  of  all  magnesium  oxides  to  produce  the  oxy-hydro-magnesian 
light.  Spongy  oxide  of  magnesium  is  prepared  by  exposing  at  such 
high  temperature  as  is  produced  by  burning  together  oxygen  and  hj'dro- 
gen  gases,  many  magnesian  salts,  and  particularly  chloride  of  magnesium 
and  carbonate  of  magnesium,  which,  on  being  decomposed  at  such  high 
temperatures,  turn  into  spongy  oxide  of  magnesium. 

“  Starting  from  these  principles  to  obtain  the  light  spoken  of,  the 
process  is  as  follows  : — A  piece  of  chloride  of  magnesium  (same  chloride 
of  magnesium  that  melts  into  metallic  magnesium),  larger  or  smaller 
according  to  the  effects  of  light  required,  is  placed  either  upon  a  small 
prism  of  gas-retort  coal,  or  of  refractory  clay,  or  else  is  placed  between 
two  small  platinum  wires,  and  upon  such  a  piece  through  a  small  tube 
purposely  made  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  gas  (the  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen)  is  directed.  Larger  or  smaller  pieces  like  prisms 
or  cylinders  can  also  be  cut  out  of  well-compressed  carbonate  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  and  then  placed  to  the  same  effect  within  the  flame  from  the  said 
oxy-hydrogen  gas.  The  chloride  of  magnesium  or  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  at  such  high  temperatures  as  are  produced  by  burning  together 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  are  directly  decomposed  and  resolved  into 
spongy  oxide  of  magnesium,  from  which  the  intense,  bright,  fixed,  and 
constant  light  comes  forth,  causing  all  the  chemical  phenomena  of 
diffused  sunlight.  It  is  not  required  that  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
should  be  chemically  pure ;  carburetted  hydrogen  or  common  lighting 
gas  can  be  used  instead  of  pure  hydrogen.  Atmospherical  air,  pure  or 
mixed  with  £,  -Jjj,  of  its  own  volume  of  oxygen  can  also  be  used 

instead  of  pure  oxygen.  The  two  gases,  let  them  be  pure,  or  ordinary 
lighting  gas,  and  atmospherical  air,  containing  more  or  less  oxygen, 
must  come  from  two  different  gasholders  through  two  separate  pipes, 
and  must  be  mixed  only  at  the  end  of  these  pipes  in  a  very  small  tube, 
forming  in  that  manner  a  real  chalumeau  (oxyhydrogen  soldering  pipe, 
or  pipe  to  burn  oxygen  and  hydrogen  together).  Oxygen  to  be  mixed 
or  not  with  atmospherical  air  must  be  prepared  according  to  the  most 
recent  and  economical  methods  that  are  more  suitable  to  the  very  coun¬ 
try  where  the  new  process  of  illumination  is  to  be  adopted.  The  inven¬ 
tion  therefore  consists  in  producing  a  light  by  placing  the  oxide  of 
spongy  magnesium  in  a  flame  produced  by  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  ” 

After  perusing  the  above,  Mr.  Fowler  will  doubtless  conclude  that,  in 
stating  that  M.  Carlevaris  did  use  chloride  of  magnesium,  but  “  carbon¬ 
ate,  never,"  his  statement  was  in  antagonism  to  the  above  specification, 
which  was  published  four  years  ago. 

Respecting  my  “coming  out  as  a  man,”  and  giving  my  name  instead 
of  attacking  under  an  incog.,  so  long  as  I  eschew  opinions  (which  are 
worthless  unless  backed  by  the  name  of  the  writer)  and  confine  myself 
entirely  to  statements  of  fact,  it  is,  I  opine,  of  little  consequence  what 
signature  I  adopt.  Like  Uriah  Heep,  I  am  very  ’unable,  and  would  blush 
to  see  my  name  in  print.  I  therefore,  instead  of  writing  my  name  as 
Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  or  Robinson,  prefer  to  subscribe  myself,  as  before — 
Yours,  &c. ,  Old  Photo. 

January  31,  1870. 

— » — 

SKY-SHADE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Please  say  in  your  next  issue  inhere  a  sky-shade  of  the 
pattern  described  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Price  in  No.  507  (Jan.  21)  can  be 
obtained  ?  The  writer  will  be  in  London  about  the  14th  to  the  20th  inst. ; 
could  he  see  one  at  your  office  upon  calling  ? 

A  sky-shade  of  some  kind,  enabling  foreground  objects  to  be  well- 
exposed  and  yet  with  the  power  to  preserve  the  distance  and  cloud 
effects,  is  the  great  desideratum  in  landscape  photography  now,  and 
which  I  am  anxious  to  obtain. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  “Lux.” 

January  31,  1870. 

[We  have  still  in  our  possession  Mr.  Price’s  sky-sliade,  and  if  our 
correspondent,  or  any  other  reader,  call  at  our  office,  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  it.  We  do  not  know  where  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  but  it  may  be  made  by  any  mechanic.— -Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

THE  POUNCY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  you  to  permit  a  few  words  on  the  existence  of 
the  above  company  to  appear  in  your  next  Journal. 
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I  was  invited  last  July  to  visit  Mr.  Pouncy,  at  Dorchester,  to  assist 
him  to  sell  and  to  work  his  patents.  I  first  ascertained  that  a  gentle¬ 
man,  for  whom  I  act  as  agent,  would  risk  £1,000  in  the  purchase  of 
Pouncy’s  patents,  and  then  I  went  to  Dorchester.  A  Mr.  Good,  cashier 
at  the  Old  Bank  at  Dorchester,  assisted  Mr.  Pouncy  and  myself  to 
make  an  agreement,  and  the  following  terms  were  arranged -Pouncy 
was  to  receive  £1,000  within  three  months,  £200  per  annum  so  long  as 
his  patents  were  in  any  manner  worked,  and  a  public  company  was  to 
be  raised  to  work  these  patents.  Also,  Pouncy  was  to  receive  £2,000 
in  fully  paid-up  shares  from  the  proposed  company.  Therefore, 
Pouncy’s  bargain  was  £1,000  in  cash,  £200  per  annum,  and  the  divi¬ 
dends  on  £2,000  worth  of  shares.  My  bargain  was  the  patents,  their 
use,  and  Pouncy’s  services  for  myself  and  nominees. 

I  returned  to  London,  duly  paid  earnest  money,  and  proceeded  to 
raise  the  company  proposed.  This  work  was  completed  on  the  11th  of 
August,  1869,  and  then  I  ceased  to  act  in  the  matter.  C.  F.  Still,  Esq., 
of  28,  Redcliffe-gardens,  Brompton,  became  “  General  Manager ;  ”  E.  A. 
Still,  Esq.,  of  Hill-side  House,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  was  appointed 
“Controller  of  Manufactories;”  Charles  Good,  Esq.,  of  Old  Bank, 
Dorchester,  was  made  “  Auditor  of  Accounts;”  Mr.  John  Pouncy,  of 
Dorchester,  was  accepted  as  “Consulting  Photographer and  there  was 
erfect  harmony  and  a  satisfactory  prospect  of  an  early  advance  to  real 
usiness. 

The  first  step  to  ruin  was  made  on  this  wise : — In  my  engagement 
with  Mr.  Pouncy  it  was  agreed  that  a  secret  connected  with  Pouncy’s 
patents  should  be  revealed  when  he  received  the  £1,000.  But  soon 
after  the  completion  of  the  incorporation  of  the  company  Mr.  Pouncy 
told  Mr.  E.  A.  Still  that  his  son,  Walter  Pouncy,  knew  his  secrets,  and 
it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  shut  Master  Walter’s  mouth  by  a  good 
salary,  and  if  was  agreed  that  he  should  have  a  position  in  the  company, 
£300  per  annum  as  salary,  and  half  of  his  father’s  paid-up  shares. 

This  difficulty  had  not  been  long  arranged  when  Mr.  Pouncy  im¬ 
ported  into  the  undertaking  an  element  of  destruction,  which  has 
wrecked  the  company.  He  declared  that  my  engagement  with  him  was 
bad,  and  he  most  unwisely  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  solicitors. 
Had  he  in  a  friendly  manner  expressed  his  new  desires  to  the  Messrs. 
Still  and  Good,  they  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  ammged  with  him 
to  his  entire  satisfaction.  But  he  went  to  his  lawyers  (after  he  had 
attended,  with  Master  Walter,  a  meeting  where  he  signed  special  reso¬ 
lutions,  which  were  afterwards  printed),  and  instructed  the  lawyers  to 
write  to  me,  asking  if  I  had  made  an  engagement  with  the  “  Pouncy 
Photographic  Company,  Limited.”  Now,  as  one  of  the  special  resolu¬ 
tions  signed  was  an  agreement  to  take  over  my  engagement  with  Mr. 
Pouncy  intact,  to  give  me  £114.  for  costs  out  of  pocket  to  that  date, 
and  also  two-thirds  of  the  first  year’s  profits  after  all  salaries,  working 
expenses,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  paid-up  capital  had  been  paid,  I  naturally 
referred  the  solicitors  to  Pouncy  himself  for  a  reply.  Of  course  I  under¬ 
stood  that  some  new  difficulty  was  being  made  by  Mr.  Pouncy.  Next 
came  a  host  of  lawyers,  and  confusion,  and  a  resolution  to  wind  up  the 
company  voluntarily,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Good,  of  Cornhill,  London,  has 
been  appointed  liquidator.  I  have  no  more  to  say  at  present  on  the 
“Pouncy  Photographic  Company,  Limited.” 

But  how  about  the  patents?  By  Mr.  Pouncy  it  has  been  declared 
that  he  has  not  revealed  the  art  and  mystery  of  his  patented  successes, 
and  if  his  statement  be  true,  then  his  patents  are  not  valid  and  he  cannot 
defend  them.  A  statement  has  been  sent  to  him  to  the  following 
effect Recommence  an  association  by  which  we  may  work  the 
patents  and  recover  money  lost,  or  be  prepared  for  an  association  that 
will  work  Pouncy’s  processes  without  Mr.  Pouncy  and  without  his 
patents.” 

Excuse  my  tedious  letter,  and  believe  me  to  be — Yours,  &c., 

South  Norwood,  S.E.,  Feb.  1,  1870.  Jesse  Gostick. 

— + — 

INDIA-RUBBER  AND  VULCANITE  BATHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  inform  me  whether  a 
bath  lined  with  India-rubber  can  be  recommended  for  the  nitrate  of 
silver  solution  for  negatives,  and  whether  the  solution  could  be  kept  in 
it  for  a  very  lengthened  period  (as  on  a  tour)  without  deterioration. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  E.  W. 

Preston,  February  2,  1870. 

[We  make  a  distinction  between  India-rubber  and  vulcanite.  A 
nitrate  bath  has  been  kept  in  a  wooden  bath  lined  with  pure  rubber 
without  deterioration  for  ten  months  to  our  own  knowledge,  and  a 
friend  who  is  at  present  on  a  tour  through  Norway,  Iceland,  and  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  territory  keeps  his  silver  solution  in  a  bath  made  of 
vulcanite,  but  lined  internally  with  a  substantial  coating  of  pure 
rubber.  He  has  recently  informed  us  that  he  has  never  obtained 
such  satisfactory  negatives,  even  when  working  at  home  with  every 
photographic  luxury  that  money  can  procure  at  his  command. 
From  these  and  other  instances  that  we  could  cite,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  if  the  rubber  be  pure  a  negative  silver  bath  may  be 
kept  in  it  without  deterioration  for  a  considerable  time.  If,  how¬ 


ever,  the  bath  be  made  of  vulcanite  (or  ebonite),  even  of  the  very 
best  kind,  and  it  be  not  so  lined  as  to  prevent  direct  contact  with 
the  solution,  the  sulphur  mixed  with  the  rubber  will  be  apt  to  spoil 
the  silver.  We  are  aware,  from  personal  experience,  that  an  unlined 
vulcanite  bath  may  hold  the  silver  solution  for  several  weeks  without 
any  deterioration,  and  the  experience  of  some  of  our  friends  extends 
over  a  much  longer  time;  but,  in  principle,  vulcanite  is  inferior  to 
pure  rubber.  In  practice,  tbe  silver  solution  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  vulcanite  vessel  longer  than  can  be  avoided.  For 
a  tour  of  a  few  weeks’  duration  we  should  unhesitatingly  use  a  'well 
“  seasoned  ’’—that  is,  a  tried— vulcanite  bath  without  fear  of  un¬ 
toward  consequences. — Eds.] 


Mucilage  eor  Labels. — The  Archive  of  Pharmacy  gives  the  following 
recipes — Macerate  live  parts  of  good  glue  in  eighteen  to  twenty  parts  of 
water  for  a  day,  and  to  the  liquid  add  nine  parts  of  rock  candy  and  three 
parts  of  gum  arabic.  The  mixture  can  be  brushed  upon  paper  while 
lukewarm;  it  keeps  well,  does  not  stick  together,  and  when  moistened 
adheres  firmly  to  bottles.  For  the  labels  of  soda  or  seltzer  water  bottles 
it  is  well  to  prepare  a  paste  of  good  rye  flour  and  glue,  to  which  linseed 
oil  varnish  and  turpentine  have  been  added  in  the  proportion  of  half-an- 
ounce  of  each  to  the  pound.  Labels  prepared  in  the  latter  way  do  not 
fall  off  in  damp  cellars. 

M.  Adam-  Salomon  a  s  a  Sculptob.  -  -The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  says  : — “I  had  a  great  treat  last  week  in  visiting  the  photo¬ 
graphic  studio  of  M.  Salomon,  now  generally  considered  the  best  portrait 
photographer  in  Paris.  There  were  some  wonderful  likenesses,  and 
there  is  a  softness  in  them  which  is  very  remarkable.  Not  that  M. 
Salomon  is  only  a  photographer,  for  he  is  also  a  sculptor,  and  he  has 
just  executed  one  of  the  most  lovely  figures  I  have  ever  seen  among 
ancient  or  modern  works.  It  is  the  statue  of  Madame  Canne,  who  died 
from  a  cold  caught  while  waiting  for  her  carriage  on  leaving  one  of  the 
Court  balls.  The  figure  is  reclining,  with  the  hands  crossed  over  the 
chest,  the  hands  and  arms  being  beautifully  posed,  and  is  dressed  in  the 
ball  dress  and  wreath  of  roses  which  were  the  cause  of  that  untimely 
death.  The  effect  is  perfectly  wonderful;  and  the  “rapture  of  repose,” 
of  which  Byron  wrote,  is  translated  into  marble  with  an  almost  awful 
truth  by  M.  Salomon.  She  was  a  lovely  young  woman,  too,  and  the 
artist  has  preserved  all  the  beauty  even  in  death.” 

Seizure  op  Indecent  Photographs. — At  Bow-street  Police  Court,  on 
Saturday  last,  Wm.  Saunders,  49,  Wyeh-street,  G.  Jackson,  40,  Wych- 
street,  H.  Paul,  alias  Tozer,  2,  Holywell-street,  Charles  Perry  and 
Samuel  Tyler,  31,  Holywell-street,  printsellers,  were  charged,  before 
Sir  Thomas  Henry  (who  sat  specially  to  hear  the  cases),  with  having  in 
their  possession  for  sale  large  quantities  of  indecent  photographs,  &c. 
Mr.  Besley,  instructed  by  Mr.  Collette  (Pritchard  and  Collette),  prose¬ 
cuted  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  Saunders 
was  defended  by  Mr.  Sampson,  for  Mr.  Johnson,  High-street,  Maryle- 
bone  ;  and  the  other  four  defendants  were  represented  by  Mr.  Poynter. 
Witnesses  deposed  that  they  were  instructed  by  Inspector  Brannan  to 
purchase  prints  at  the  shops  of  the  defendants.  These  prints  were 
subsequently  handed  over  to  Mr.  Superintendent  Thomson,  who  had 
charge  of  the  case,  and  who  gave  orders  for  the  seizure  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  was  made  on  Friday  evening.  Mr.  Besley  asked  for  a 
remand,  with  which  request  Sir  Thomas  Henry  complied.  Bail  was 
applied  for  in  each  instance,  and  Sir  Thomas  Henry  consented  to  take 
substantial  bail  with  twenty-four  hours’  notice. 

Utilising  Solar  Heat.— This  method  is  due  to  M.  Delaurier,  of 
Paris.  A  truncated  cone,  open  at  both  ends,  is  silver-plated  on  the 
inner  surface,  and  highly  polished.  The  solar  rays  enter  the  large  end, 
and,  because  of  the  equality  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection, 
converge  at  the  small  end.  As  the  length  of  the  cone  is  increased,  the 
area  of  the  smaller  opening  may  be  diminished,  and  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  heat  becomes  greater.  This  simple  contrivance,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  inventor,  may  work  out  an  industrial  revolution,  especially  in 
Africa.  We  quote  from  the  inventor’s  description: — “Heretofore  we 
have  made  use  of  concave  mirrors  and  lenses  to  concentrate  solar  rays. 
Everybody  knows  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  use  of  large 
metallic  mirrors  having  but  one  focus,  and  the  great  loss  of  heat  caused 
by  reflection.  Lenses  are  a  very  bad  means  for  concentrating 
radiant  heat,  being  but  little  diathermic  when  thick,  and,  moreover, 
impossible  of  construction  when  one  attempts  to  make  them  in  sections. 
The  process  described  has  a  further  advantage  in  the  fact  that  rays 
incident  upon  the  surface  at  a  small  angle  lose  little  by  reflection ;  so 
that  in  this  case  almost  all  substances  can  be  made  good  reflectors.  But 
the  chief  advantage  is  cheapness  and  facility  of  construction.  A 
common  wooden  box  of  the  right  shape,  lined  with  tin,  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  If  it  is  wished  to  get  a  greater  concentration  of  rays  let  this 
pyramid  be  made  long.  Is  it  not  possible,  by  this  means,  to  obtain  heat 
enough  for  ordinary  purposes,  especially  for  irrigation,  by  furnishing 
steam  to  engines  suitably  modified  ?” — Van  Nostrand's  Magazine, 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
dt  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

G.  W.  Taylor,  Doncaster,  will  exchange  a  new  velvet  curtain,  trimmed,  with 
tassels,  for  a  nice  console  table.  Photographs  exchanged. 

S  Arlidge,  photographer,  Weedon,  desires  to  exchange  twelve  or  eighteen 
dozen  first-olass  quarter-size  printing-frames  for  a  good  carte  lens. 

A  mahogany  brass-bound  camera,  8§  X  6§,  with  lifting  front,  triplens  for  cabi¬ 
nets  and  views,  by  Jamin,  and  a  portable  dark  room,  will  be  exchanged  for  a 
12  X  10  Kinnear’s  camera  and  view  lens. — Address,  W.  H.  Dodds,  Shifnal. 
An  excellent  half-plate  portrait  lens  by  Jamin,  and  a  half-plate  mahogany 
camera  with  two  dark  slides,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  doublet  or  a' triplet  lens 
for  pictures  up  to  about  8|  X  — Address,  R.  Clennett,  Lynn-street, 

West  Hartlepool. 

A  1-1  Jamin  lens  for  portraits,  with  arrangements  for  using  front  lens  for  land¬ 
scapes,  and  a  bellows  body  stereo,  camera  and  pair  of  landscape  lenses,  will 
be  exchanged  for  a  good  microscope  or  studio  accessories. — Address,  W. 
Sharpe,  Chemist,  Madeley. 

A  Dallmeyer  rapid  rectilinear  lens  of  ordinary  angle,  for  12  X  10  plates,  will 
be  exchanged  for  either  a  12  X  10  orthographic  lens  by  A.  Ross,  or  a  pair  of 
quarter-plate  portrait  lenses  by  Yallantin;  difference  in  values  to  be  ad¬ 
justed.-— -Address,  Lux,  care  of  Mr.  Parsons,  Chemist,  Leicester. 

A  stereo,  camera,  sliding  back  and  fronts,  10  X  8  and  7X4  boxes  for  wet 
plates,  by  Rouch  (new),  and  one  highly- finished  enlargement  (life  size)  in 
oil  or  two  in  coloured  crayons,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  pair  of  Dallmeyer’s  or 
Ross’s  instantaneous  stereo,  lenses,  or  a  triplet,  doublet,  or  portrait  lens.— 
Address,  D.  Z.,  Post-office,  Devonport,  Devon. 

A  first-class  view  lens  for  plates  12  X  14,  and  a  beautiful  12  X  10  mahogany 
camera,  complete,  both  quite  new,  will  be  exchanged  for  one  of  Solomon’s  mag¬ 
nesium  enlarging  apparatus  ;  any  difference  in  values  can  be  adjusted.  Also, 
a  rolling-press,  quite  new,  rollers  twelve  inches  wide,  for  anything  useful  in 
photography  or  painting.— Address,  John  Picken,  63,  Princess-street, 
Ardrossan. 


S.  McBurnie.— Wo  congratulate  you  on  your  bargain.  Wo  have  frequently 
given,  among  the  “answers  to  correspondents,”  the  reply  to  your  question 
— “  What  is  the  best  way  to  remove  old  varnished  collodion  films  from  glass 
plates,  so  as  to  permit  of  their  being  used  again  ?  ”  We  repeat  our  former 
reply  : — Immerse  the  plates  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  hot  (or  boiling)  solution 
of  common  washing  soda,  and  the  varnished  film  will  immediately  shrivel  up 
and  leave  the  glass.  If  it  still  remain  attached  to  the  plato  it  will  adhere 
so  very  loosely  that  it  can  be  removed  by  a  single  touch. 

C.  J. — To  produce  transparencies  proceed  as  follows: — Make  a  preservative 
solution  by  pouring  half  a  cup  full  of  boiling  water  over  a  heaped  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  coffee.  After  five  minutes,  filter.  Let  the  collodion  be  rather  red  and 
the  bath  acid ;  acetic  acid  will  be  found  better  than  nitric  for  this  purpose. 
Coat  and  excite  the  plates,  and  place  each  one,  when  removed  from  the  bath, 
in  a  vessel  of  water  while  you  are  coating  and  inserting  the  next  plate  in  the 
bath.  Pour  sufficient  water  over  the  surface  to  wash  it  well,  and  then  apply 
the  preservative  twice,  allowing  the  first  portion  to  run  off.  If  you  have  a 
hot  water  or  other  drying  bath  at  hand,  it  is  more  convenient  to  dry  each 
plate  at  once ;  but,  in  our  own  practice,  unless  we  want  to  use  them  imme¬ 
diately,  we  usually  place  them  in  a  rack  and  permit  them  to  dry  spontaneously. 
The  exposure  under  a  negative  of  average  intensity,  and  when  held  within 
about  three  inches  of  the  flame  of  a  common  gas  burner,  is  from  thirty  to 
to  fifty  seconds — according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  other  circum¬ 
stances.  If  you  desire  to  develope  several  of  them  at  one  time,  pour  into  a 
measure  some  of  a  two  grain  pyrogallic  acid  solution  containing  nearly  a 
similar  proportion  of  Gitric  acid.  To  this  add  two  or  three  drops  of  a  thirty- 
grain  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  and  having  made  the  surface  of  the  exposed 
plate  wet  with  water,  pour  over  it  some  of  the  developer  two  or  three  times, 
returning  the  overplus  to  the  measure  from  which  it  was  poured.  Proceed 
rapidly  to  do  the  same  with  three  or  four  of  the  others,  laying  each  one 
down  on  a  level  strip  of  wood  as  soon  as  the  developer  is  applied.  By  the 
time  the  fourth  one  is  thus  disposed  of  the  first  one  will  be  nearly  ready  ; 
you  must  then  apply  a  liitle  more  solution,  and  either  lay  it  down  again  and 
direct  your  attention  to  the  others,  or  finish  it  out  of  hand,  as  may  appear 
necessary.  The  remaining  pictures  will  take  longer  to  develope  than  the 
first,  on  account  of  the  solution  being  diluted  by  the  water  with  which  the 
plates  were  made  wet ;  hence  a  fresh  solution  should  be  applied.  By  adopt¬ 
ing  such  a  method  as  that  here  sketched  out  you  will  be  able  to  prepare, 
expose,  and  develope  from  one  to  two  dozen  transparencies  during  an  even¬ 
ing  after  business  hours.  The  pictures  you  saw  were  prepared  in  the  way 
here  described. 

Received.— New  Photography  Made  Easy.  In  our  next. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Each  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 

defray  the  neoessary  registration  fees. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

A.  Lesage,  Dublin— Three  Portraits  of  I)r.  Walshe. 

Edmund  Eccles,  Bury — Interior  of  Unitarian  Chapel ,  Bury. 

Alex.  Nicol,  Edinburgh — A  Picture  entitled  “  Cast  Ashore.” 

J.  Stevenson,  Ardrossan— Photograph  from  Picture,  “ Babes  in  the  Wood.” 

THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC.— This 
valuable  work  is  now  ready.  For  particulars  see  advertising  sheet, 
page  ii.,  in  the  present  number. 

John  Wright. — The  yellow  stains  in  your  prints  arise  from  the  weakness  of 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  which  you  fixed  them. 

A  Photo-Enameller.— We  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  M.  Camersao 
first  commenced  to  make  experiments  in  the  burning-in  of  photographs  in 

1851. 

Geo.  Blellock  Skea. — The  negative  is  under-exposed.  In  an  under¬ 
exposed  picture  the  lights  are  too  white,  and  the  shadows  too  black.  These 
constitute  “  hardness.” 

Isaacs  Junior.— The  book  to  which  you  refer  is  Whitney's  Emblems,  which 
has  been  reproduced  by  photolithography,  from  one  of  the  few  existing  copies, 
by  Mr.  Brothers,  of  Manchester. 

Querist. — The  exact  pitch  of  the  roof  in  your  studio  is  a  matter  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.  Good  crown  glass  will  answer  for  glazing  it.  Of  course  you  must 
not  6oleet  it  of  a  strong  green  colour,  but  it  may  have  a  greenish  tinge. 

Colonel  Osborne. — This  correspondent  has  tried  our  method  of  vignetting 
as  recommended  by  us  last  ,week,  and  be  writes  to  say  that  he  is  quite 
delighted  with  it.  He  has  by  means  of  it  obtained  the  best  vignettes  that  he 
has  ever  yet  secured,  and,  what  is  to  him  of  some  value,  the  whole  of  his 
pictures  are  alike. 

T.  G. — The  “wonder”  camera  and  “opaque”  camera,  or  lantern,  are  the 
same  instrument.  It  is  of  all  “  cameras”  that  with  which  we  have  the  least 
acquaintance ;  but  wo  are  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  examining  one 
of  these  instruments  in  the  course  of  next  week,  and  if  we  find  it  to  be  worth 
bringing  before  our  readers  wo  shall  do  so. 

O.  Ross. — It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  offer  you  advice  unless  we  knew  wbat 
description  of  lens  it  is.  If  it  bo  one  of  the  kind  that  tbo  same  maker  manu¬ 
factured  some  years  ago,  then  it  is  quite  useless  for  your  purpose.  It  might 
take  a  portrait  in  a  very  excellent  manner,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  will  be 
very  slow.  1 1  is  many  years  since  we  heard  of  the  optician  alluded  to  in 
connection  with  photographic  lenses.  For  rapid  work,  such  as  you  propose 
aiming  at,  you  had  better  get  a  new  and  good  English  lens. 


Studio  Furniture. — There  are  at  present  to  be  seen  within  a  few 
yards  of  “our  editorial  table,”  in  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  a 
couple  of  very  excellent  specimens  of  solid  studio  furniture,  in  the 
shape  of  posing  chairs,  manufactured  by  Mi*.  Cussons,  of  Southport. 
The  elegance  of  the  designs  is  quite  equalled  by  the  substantiality  of 
construction.  The  “  Grecian  chair,”  which  in  less  than  half-a-minute 
can  he  changed  into  a  chair  of  quite  another  character,  is  well  adapted 
for  an  immense  variety  of  human  subjects ;  but  its  smart  little  com¬ 
petitor  and  companion,  the  “posing  chair,”  is  that  which  will  prove  to 
be  the  favourite  among  the  photographic  fraternity.  It  is  so  easy 
and  luxurious  in  its  curves  and  padding  that  as  soon  as  the  sitter  is 
fairly  seated  in  it  he  assumes  an  easy  and  artistic  attitude  almost  with¬ 
out  being  aware  of  it.  Those  photographers  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
vicinity  who  have  not  yet  called  to  see  these  fine  specimens  of  studio 
furniture,  should  do  so  at  once,  as  they  are  to  be  removed  in  a  few 
days. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  February  2nd,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctuaUy,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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REACTIONS  OF  SOLUTION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD 
AND  HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA. 

We  were  much  struck  last  week  with  the  interesting  account  Mr. 
Webster,  F.C.S.,  gave  of  his  experiments  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Ayres’s  method  of  toning  prints,  but  more  especially  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  results  of  his  experiments  upon  the  action  of  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  gold  on  hyposulphite  of  sodium.  On  the  points  con¬ 
nected  with  the  first-mentioned  matter  we  do  not  propose  to  touch 
at  present;  but  Mr.  Webster’s  experiments  with,  and  remarks  upon, 
the  gold  and  hyposulphite  solution  admit  of  and,  indeed,  invite 
discussion. 

We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  Mr.  Webster  is  not  aware  that  the 
action  of  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold  on  hyposulphite  of  soda  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  investigation  by  MM.  Fordos  and 
Gelis,  yet  one  of  his  remarks  appears  to  point  in  this  direction  when 
he  states  “  that  some  decomposition  takes  place  on  mixing  either  an 
acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  with  hypo,  is 
evident  from  these  experiments.  *  *  *  I  do  not  know  whether 

they  have  been  made  or  published  before.”  If  we  were  to  judge 
from  the  foregoing  we  should  say  that  Mr.  Webster  has  not  met 
with  MM.  Fordos  and  Gelis’  statements,  but  in  another  part  of  his 
article  he  refers  to  Gmelin’s  Handbook  of  Chemistry  'as  his  authority 
for  some  of  his  observations. 

On  turning  to  vol.  vi.  of  Gmelin’s  fine  work  we  find  at  page  231  a 
good  account  of  MM.  Fordos  and  Gelis’  statements.  It  is  there 
shown  that  when  chloride  of  gold  solution  is  added  to  one  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  tetrathionate  of  soda  and  a  double  hyposulphite 
of  gold  and  soda  are  produced,  together  with  some  chloride  of 
sodium.  This  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  following  formula 
8  (NaO,  S2  02)  +  Au  Cl,  +  4  HO  — 

[3  (NaO,  S.,  Os)  +  AuOj  S2  02  +  4  HO]  -j-  2  (NaO,  S4  0  J 
+  3  Na  Cl. 

— the  double  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  sodium  being  the  chief  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  sel  d'or. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  mixed  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  ought  not  to  be  alkaline, 
at  any  rate  unless  the  original  gold  solution  has  had  sufficient  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  added  to  it  to  communicate  a  decidedly  alkaline 
reaction  to  test  paper.  We  were,  therefore,  not  a  little  struck  with 
Mr.  Webster’s  statement  that  when  a  faintly  acid  gold  solution  and 
a  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  of  hyposulphite  are  mixed  the 
resulting  liquid  exhibits  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction.  If  this  be 
the  fact,  it  would  materially  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  received  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  action  of  the  gold  on  the  hyposulphite  solution. 
We  have,  therefore,  carefully  repeated  the  experiments  with  the  re¬ 
sults  which  we  shall  now  state ; — 

1.  A  fresh  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  prepared,  and 
this  was  very  feebly  acidified  with  acetic  acid. 

2.  A  pure  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  was  also  taken.  This  had 
a  decided  but  feeble  acid  reaction. 

3.  Equal  volumes  of  the  two  solutions  were  mixed,  the  hypo, 
solution  being  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  gold. 

These  test  tubes  were  now  placed  on  a  stand,  and  one  of  the 


above  solutions  filled  into  a  corresponding  tube.  Into  each  tube  a 
slip  of  blue  litmus  paper  was  now  dropped. 

In  No.  1  solution  the  litmus  changed  to  a  tint  nearly  approaching 
violet,  and  retained  this  colour  for  some  time.  In  No.  2  the  litmus 
paper  was  perceptibly  reddened  at  once,  and  speedily  assumed  the 
usual  brownish-red  hue.  In  No.  3  a  scarcely  perceptible  reddening 
of  the  blue  litmus  took  place.  A  strip  of  the  same  litmus  paper  was 
now  very  faintly  reddened  by  treatment  with  a  very  weak  acid  solu¬ 
tion  and  was  then  plunged  into  No.  3 ;  but,  after  standing  for 
several  minutes,  its  red  tint  had  not  suffered  any  change. 

Thinking  that  litmus  was  probably  not  the  best  test  we  could  em¬ 
ploy  for  the  detection  of  alkalinity  in  the  gold  and  hypo,  solution, 
we  added  a  few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  logwood  to  water 
and  dropped  the  mixed  gold  and  hypo,  solution  into  this ;  but  no 
trace  of  the  violet  tint  which  the  most  minute  trace  of  alkali  com¬ 
municates  to  this  liquid  could  be  detected. 

These  experiments  were  repeated,  using  a  neutral  solution  of 
hyposulphite  and  nearly  neutral  chloride  of  gold,  but  with  the  same 
results ;  no  alkaline  reaction  was  established  on  mixing  the  two 
solutions,  unless  either  had  been  previously  rendered  sufficiently 
alkaline  to  enable  it  to  more  than  neutralise  the  acidity  of  the  other. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  confirm  Mr.  Webster’s  statement  so  far 
as  this  part  of  the  toning-batli  question  goes  ;  but  we  shall  be  much 
interested  in  learning  how  far  his  further  experiments  will  affect  the 
results  of  his  former  observations. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTING  FOR  SOLAR  CAMERAS. 

In  connection  with  the  enlargement  of  prints  by  means  of  artificial 
light,  a  very  proper  and,  to  many,  an  important  question  has  been 
raised — Can  a  solar  camera  be  made  useful  for  working  by  means  of 
artificial  light  ? 

From  a  letter  which  will  be  found  in  another  page  it  would  seem 
that  this  is  a  question  that  might  have  been  discussed  in  the  very 
condensed  treatise  on  enlargements  in  our  Almanac  for  the  present 
year.  Well,  although  it  was  not  discussed  in  that  treatise,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  important,  and  we  devote  the  present  article  to  its 
consideration. 

Commencing  with  the  negative,  we  may  say  that  both  in  the  solar 
camera  and  in  the  lantern  camera  (the  latter  being  a  word  fabricated 
for  the  occasion)  the  direction  of  the  light  is  similar;  that  is  to  say, 
in  both  instances  the  negative  is  placed  in  a  cone  of  light  the  apex 
of  which  indicates  the  place  for  the  objective.  The  negative  and  the 
objective  are  two  fixed  facts ;  whatever  may  be  the  mechanical  or 
luminous  arrangements  for  enlarging,  the  relation  between  these  two 
cannot  be  disturbed. 

This  being  the  case  it  follows  that,  by  whatever  means  produced, 
the  cone  of  light  by  which  the  negative  is  illuminated  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  same  in  every  case.  If  the  lens  can  embrace  an  angle  of  a 
certain  number  of  degrees,  and  if  the  negative  subtend  that  number, 
then  the  cone  of  light,  taking  the  centre  of  the  lens  as  the  apex, 
must  not  be  of  a  less  degree,  otherwise  the  picture  will  not  be  all 
illuminated. 
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In  the  solar  camera  parallel  rays  fall  upon  the  condenser ;  in  the 
lantern  camera  diverging  rays  impinge  upon  it.  Here,  then,  is  a 
great  difference  to  start  with.  In  both  systems  there  must  be  a  lens 
which  is,  par  excellence,  the  condenser.  In  the  solar  camera  the  one 
lens  employed  fulfils  this  office ;  in  the  lantern  camera  the  element 
of  the  condenser  nearest  to  the  negative  is  that  referred  to.  The 
lenses  preceding  it  are  used  but  as  expedients  to  bring  the  rays  under 
the  same  conditions  as  those  which  are  transmitted  from  the  sun  to 
the  condenser  of  the  solar  camera ;  and  it  is  the  size  of  the  lens 
nearest  to  the  negative  that  determines  the  size  of  the  negative  from 
which  an  enlargement  can  be  obtained. 

To  utilise  the  solar  camera  for  working  with  by  artificial  light  in 
the  same  manner  as  by  solar  light,  it  is  requisite  that  a  system 
of  lighting  be  adopted  by  which  the  rays  incident  upon  the  large 
condenser  will  be  parallel.  But  this  would  involve  a  second  lens  of 
the  same  size,  in  addition  to  those  that  might  be  used  for  collecting 
the  light.  As  this  would  entail  considerable  expense,  the  next  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  arrange  for  having  the  light  placed  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  solar  condenser,  and  by  means  of  small  lenses  to 
have  as  many  of  the  rays  as  possible  made  to  impinge  on  the  large 
condenser,  at  such  an  angle  as  to  come  as  near  parallelism  as  can  be 
effected.  For  example :  a  plano-convex  lens  of  two  or  three  inches 
diameter  placed  close  to  the  light  will  intercept  a  large  angle,  say 
ninety  degrees,  of  that  light,  and  will  project  it  forward  to  the  large 
condenser  in  a  cone  more  nearly  allied  to  parallelism  than  could  be 
obtained  without  such  a  small  lens.  The  front  conjugate  focus  of 
the  large  condenser  will  be  rendered  longer  than  when  parallel  rays 
are  used ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  it  will  militate  much  against  the 
perfection  of  the  results.  A  diagram  might  have  made  this  plainer, 
but  an  intelligent  reader  will  scarcely  require  this  after  the  foregoing 
explanations. 

To  utilise  a  solar  enlarging  camera,  therefore,  for  working  with 
artificial  light,  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  former 
works  with  parallel  and  the  latter  with  converging  rays ;  that,  to  bring 
the  former  to— not  quite  the  same,  but  as  nearly  as  expedient  to — 
the  same  conditions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  a  small  plano-convex 
lens  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  very  short  focus,  so 
near  to  the  lens  as  to  project  a  divergent  cone  of  light  in  as  acute  an 
angle  as  possible  upon  the  solar  condenser,  which  will  then  fulfil  its 
functions,  and  really  condense  the  light  upon  the  negative  to  be  en¬ 
larged. 

We  are  aware  that  several  of  our  readers  have  raised  the  question 
here  discussed ;  if  further  details  are  desired,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  supply  them  through  the  medium  of  our  “  Answers  to  Correspon¬ 
dents.” 

- - 

A  friend  of  ours,  Mr.  H.  N.  Draper,  F.C.S.,  of  Dublin,  has  kindly 
sent  us  a  curious  compound  of  the  metal  magnesium  which  is  but 
little  known,  though  possessing  considerable  interest.  The  substance 
which  we  have  received  is  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  magnesium. 

Neither  quicksilver  or  magnesium  decomposes  water  to  any  extent 
at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  when  the  two  metals  are  united  and 
an  amalgam  formed,  the  compound  readily  decomposes  cold  water 
and  acts  with  greatly-increased  energy  if  the  water  be  warm,  so 
that  a  few  fragments  of  the  amalgam,  when  thrown  into  water, 
makes  the  liquid  appear  to  boil,  owing  to  the  liberation  of  quantities 
of  hydrogen  gas. 

When  the  amalgam  is  thrown  into  a  solution  of  a  silver  salt,  such 
as  the  nitrate,  much  of  the  silver  is  reduced  and  takes  the  place  of 
the  magnesium  in  the  amalgam,  so  that  at  the  end  of  an  experiment 
a  quantity  of  silver  amalgam  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in 
which  the  trial  has  been  made. 


Cameras  with  baths  attached  are  as  old  as  collodion  photography 
itself.  Archer’s  camera  was  so  constructed  as  to  permit  the  plate  to 
be  sensitised  and  exposed  simultaneously  if  desired.  In  this  instru¬ 
ment  the  front  of  the  bath  was  composed  of  a  finely-polished  slab  of 
plate  glass. 

Several  cameras  having  a  series  of  baths  placed  below,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  admit  of  the  plate  being  lowered  down  into  any  of 


them,  have  been  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  pho- 
tographer  to  practise  the  wet  collodion  in  the  field  without  the  aid  of 
a  dark  tent  or  developing  .box. 

At  the  last  meeting  ot  tire  South  London  Photographic  Society 
Mr.  W.  H.  Price  exhibited  a  very  beautifully-made  camera  of  the 
class  referred  to,  but  which  differed  in  some  respects  from  any  of 
them  that  we  have  seen  or  heard  of.  Instead  of  the  case  that  con¬ 
tains  the  baths  sliding  below  the  bottom  of  the  camera  in  grooves, 
Mr.  Price  has  arranged  to  have  this  case  in  the  body  of  the  camera 
(a  Kinnear  one)  when  it  is  packed  up,  but  capable  of  being  slidden 
down  below  the  camera  when  desired.  The  plate  is  not  attached  to 
a  plunging  holder,  as  in  the  ordinary  cameras  of  this  kind,  but  (by 
the  upper  edge  only)  to  a  holder  that  is  rigid,  so  far  as  a  vertical 
motion  is  concerned. 

When  the  plate  is  collodionised  and  placed  in  the  camera  through 
the  open  back,  the  bath  case,  previously  down,  is  now  pushed  up 
into  the  camera,  by  which  the  plate  enters  the  silver  bath  and 
becomes  sensitised.  The  plate  is  not  lowered  down  into  the  bath, 
but  the  bath  is  raised  up  to  the  plate.  This  is  the  leading  idea  in 
the  camera,  but  there  are  many  valuable  matters  of  detail  into  which 
we  shall  probably  enter  on  another  occasion. 

The  development  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sensitising, 
the  progress  of  development  being  observed  by  sliding  down  the  bath 
case  and  examining  the  image  through  a  yellow  glass  door  behind 
the  camera,  a  cap  containing  a  piece  of  similarly-coloured  glass 
having  been  previously  placed  over  the  lens. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES.— No.  IV. 

Development  of  Prints  without  Acid. —Reaction  of  Hyposul¬ 
phite  of  Soda  and  Chloride  of  Gold. 

Development  of  Prints  without  Acid. 

In  my  Photographic  Notes,  at  page  38,  on  a  mode  of  sensitising  and 
developing  enlargements  on  paper  without  acid,  as  practised  in  Mr. 
Solomon’s  studio,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  a  uniformly  clear  and 
satisfactory  development,  under  the  circumstances  described  at  page 
24,  would  more  probably  be  owing  to  the  restraining  action  of  the 
gelatine  with  which  the  sensitive  film  was  largely  impregnated  rather 
than  to  the  existence  of  variable  traces  of  bromide  and  iodide  which 
had  not  been  converted  by  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  very  interesting  letter  I  re¬ 
cently  received  from  Mr.  J.  Wardley,  it  is  not  unlikely  my  conjec¬ 
ture  of  the  cause  of  successful  development  may  prove  to  be  incorrect. 
Mr.  Wardley  observes : — 

“  My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  of  the  4th  inst.,  in  which  the  Editors  appear  to  prove 
that  the  cleanliness  of  developed  prints,  on  which  they  had  been  experi¬ 
menting,  was  entirely  due  to  the  partial  non-conversion  of  some  portion 
of  the  haloid  salts,  by  allowing  the  paper  to  remain  only  a  brief  period 
upon  a  rather  weak  sensitising  bath. 

“A  long  series  of  experiments  which  I  have  carried  on  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  enables  me  to  confirm  the  statement  of  the  Editors;  but  my  expe¬ 
rience  of  all  such  prints  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  very 
soon  lose  their  brilliancy,  and  in  a  short  time  (especially  if  they  are 
mounted  with  starch)  will  be  perfectly  worthless.  During  the  last  five 
years  I  have  turned  out  some  thousands  of  developed  prints,  and  about 
three  years  ago  I  made  the  same  discovery  that  a  very  brief  sensitising 
was  favourable  to  cleanliness  and  brilliance  when  using  Saxe  paper. 
But  I  very  soon  found  out  that  the  portion  of  haloid  salt  which  remained 
unconverted  under  the  influence  of  the  sensitising  solution  remained  in 
the  paper  after  fixing,  and  only  needed  to  be  exposed  to  the  light  for  a 
few  days  to  ensure  the  whole  print  assuming  a  brilliant  purple  hue  in 
the  lights  or  whites,  or  a  dirty  brown,  just  according  to  the  character 
of  the  salts  that  had  been  employed. 

“  I  obtained  a  series  of  life-size  vignettes  upon  Whatman’s  drawing- 
paper  by  short  flotation  on  the  silver  bath,  and  the  free  salts  changed 
so  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  the  light  (after  mounting  the  prints 
with  starch)  that,  before  I  could  forward  them  to  my  colourist,  they 
were  perfectly  worthless.  Others  which  were  unmounted,  but  showing 
similar  traces,  were  subjected  for  two  hours  to  the  action  of  a  strong 
fixing  bath,  subsequently  passed  through  a  gold  bath,  and  again 
finished  in  a  fixing  solution,  but  the  persistency  to  discolouration 
remained.  I  then  destroyed  the  whole  batch,  and  for  ever  after  eschewed 
enlarging  on  paper  in  which  the  soluble  haloid  salts  were  not  thoroughly 
converted  into  iodide  or  bromo-iodide  of  silver. 
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“I  have  prints  now  in  my  possession,  sent  out  by  some  professional 
enlargers,  full  of  little  brown  spots  which  have  slowly  developed  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  had  the  enlarger  held 
up  the  paper  to  the  light  previous  to  exposure,  the  same  would  then 
have  been  visible,  but  they  would  have  entirely  disappeared  by  a  longer 
continuance  on  the  silver  solution. 

“  Where  any  organic  substance  is  necessary  to  keep  the  image  on  the 
surface  of  the  paper  I  have  found  gelatine  to  be  very  effective,  although 
I  do  not  often  employ  it.  It  certainly  ensures  cleanliness,  and,  as  you 
have  stated,  restrains  the  action  of  the  developer  so  as  to  give  greater 
depth  and  vigour.” 

In  one  respect  Mr.  Wardley  has  somewhat  misunderstood  the  gist 
of  the  remarks  I  made  at  page  38.  There  is  no  photographic  truth 
that  has  been  more  clearly  enunciated  and  proved,  years  ago,  than  the 
restraining  action  of  soluble  haloid  salts  in  the  development  of  either 
wet  or  dry  films ;  and  I  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  call 
attention  to  this  fact  in  various  photographic  operations.  Indeed,  no 
experimental  truth  can  be  more  easily  proved.  If  we  coat  a  plate  with 
a  rather  viscid  bromo-iodised  collodion  and  move  it  about  in  even  a 
neutral  sensitising  bath  for  a  very  short  time,  or  till  the  streaks  on 
the  film  have  barely  disappeared,  and,  after  exposure,  develope  with 
a  solution  containing  only  a  minimum  of  acid,  the  image  will  par¬ 
take  more  of  the  positive  than  the  negative  character.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  It  is  because  the  silver  nitrate  has  not  had  time 
to  thoroughly  penetrate  the  film  and  convert  all  the  soluble  bromide 
and  iodide,  both  of  which  subsequently  act  as  restrainers  during  ex¬ 
posure  and  development ;  but  if  a  similarly-coated  plate  were  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  same  solution  for  a  longer  time,  or  until  all  soluble 
bromo-iodide  was  converted,  then,  with  a  similar  developer,  the 
image  will  be  weak  and  veiled,  and  will  bear  none  of  the  positive 
character.  The  action  would  be  the  same  whether  collodion  or 
paper  is  used  for  supporting  the  sensitive  medium. 

The  precise  time  for  immersing  a  sheet  of  bromo-iodised  paper  in, 
or  floating  it  on,  a  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  so  that  exactly  the  pro¬ 
per  amount  of  soluble  salts,  consistent  with  moderate  sensitiveness 
and  freedom  from  fog,  shall  be  left  unconverted,  depends  on  many 
contingencies  which  we  cannot  always  control.  1.  On  the  amount 
of  haloid  salts  to  be  converted.  2.  On  the  strength  of  the  silver  solu¬ 
tion.  3.  On  temperature.  4.  On  the  porosity  of  the  paper.  5.  On 
the  time  of  immersion  in,  or  flotation  on,  the  sensitising  medium. 

All  these  matters,  which  bear  an  intimate  relationship  with  each 
other  and  cannot  altogether  be  tied  down  by  strict  rules,  make  the 
development  and  sensitising  without  restraining  acid  more  uncer¬ 
tain  and,  in  every  respect,  less  under  control  than  the  very  broad 
margin  which  may  be  allowed  with  impunity  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  acid  development. 

But,  in  another  sense,  Mr.  Wardley  utters  a  warning  of  no  un¬ 
certain  sound  against  incomplete  sensitising  and  developing  paper 
prints  without  acid.  I  do  not  see  very  clearly  why  prints  so  pro¬ 
duced  should  be  more  liable  to  fade  or  change  colour  than  those  sen¬ 
sitised  or  developed  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
colouration  which  Mr.  Wardley  describes  are  such  as  would  be 
produced  by  the  reaction  of  starch  and  iodine.  By  the  decomposition 
of  an  iodide,  iodine  would  be  set  free,  and  an  extremely  small  trace 
of  that  substance  would  strike  a  deep  blue  colour  with  starch.  But, 
surely,  it  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  wash  out  from  a  porous  sub¬ 
stance  like  paper  all  the  unconverted  bromo-iodide.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  hyposulphite  fixing  bath,  acting  on  the  as  yet  un¬ 
removed  iodide,  might  give  rise  to  one  of  the  thionic  compounds 
which  may  not  be  so  easily  displaced,  and  may  cause  all  the  mischief 
which  Mr.  Wardley  has  good  reason  to  deplore.  But  it  would  be 
waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  theorise  on,  or  attempt  to  explain,  this 
obscure  subject  until  we  are  in  possession  of  more  facts  bearing 
closely  on  the  various  phenomena  exhibited. 

Mr.  Wardley  has  had  very  extensive  practice  in  this  branch  of 
photography,  and  is  entitled  to  speak  with  considerable  authority. 
Let  us  not  neglect  his  warning  utterances,  but  have  the  subject  he 
treats  of  thoroughly  ventilated  by  collecting  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  tried  similar  methods  of  sensitising  and  developing  paper 
prints. 

Chloride  of  Gold  and  Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

The  significant  experiments  detailed. by  Mr.  G.  W.  Webster,  at 
page  61,  on  the  reactions  of  chloride  of  gold  and  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  are  in  some  respects  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  most  reputed 
chemists  of  the  present  day.  Yet,  after  all,  since  the  best  of  them 
are  but  groping  along  an  uncertain  road  towards  the  great  goal  of 
universal  truth,  Mr.  Webster  may  be  in  the  right;  and  if  experi¬ 
mental  evidence  be  in  his  favour  he  is  perfectly  justified  in  pointing 
out  the  errors  of  Gmelin  and  other  eminent  chemists.  Too  many  in 
the  world  are  overmuch  disposed  to  be  guided  by  what  are  called 


“  authorities,”  or  men  who  are  active  enough  to  labour  for  the  common 
good.  That  disposition  in  many  to  believe  without  proof  is  a  weak¬ 
ness  of  human  nature,  and  arises  from  laziness  and  an  indisposition 
to  think  and  act  for  themselves. 

I  respect  greatly  Mr.  Webster’s  self-reliance  in  being  one — would 
there  were  more— -of  those  few  photographers  who  can  think,  chemi¬ 
cally,  for  themselves;  his  opinions,  of  course,  being  based  on  physical 
experiment,  which  he  knows  well  how  to  conduct.  Hitherto  my  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  reactions  of  chloride  of  gold  and  hyposulphite  of 
soda  has  been  different  from  his ;  but  as  he  has  afforded  us  the  best 
means  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the  truth  of  his  conclusions  by 
detailing  his  modus  operandi,  I  must  refrain  in  the  meantime  from 
expressing  an  opinion  pro  or  con. 

At  all  events,  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  justified,  even  from  Mr. 
Webster’s  experiments,  in  considering  Mr.  Ayres’s  double  toning 
and  fixing  bath  theoretically  wrong  or  wrong  in  principle.  The 
addition  of  chloride  of  gold  to  an  alkaline  hyposulphite  bath  may  be 
“  futile  ”  as  respects  toning  some  kinds  of  paper  prints.  I  am  not 
prepared  at  present  to  say  yes  or  no,  as  I  have  not  tried  Mr.  Ayres’s 
plan  sufficiently  long  to  enable  me  to  form  a  decided  opinion  on  the 
general  questions  involved.  But  with  the  paper  that  I  used  a  great 
advantage  in  favour  of  the  appearance  of  the  prints  was  certainly 
gained  by  first  partially  toning  them  in  the  usual  neutral  or  slightly 
alkaline  gold  solution,  and  afterwards  completing  the  toning  and 
fixing  simultaneously  in  the  double  bath  of  gold  and  alkaline  hypo¬ 
sulphite. 

Having  put  myself  in  communication  with  Mr.  Ayres,  I  am  able 
to  say  that  for  every  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  added  to  his  hyposul¬ 
phite  fixing  bath  five  grains  of  carbonate  (common  washing)  soda  are 
also  put  in ;  and  that  he  only  uses  this  bath  once.  But  I  dare  say 
he  is  careful  not  to  waste  his  gold  by  adding  more  than  the  prints 
require.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Pli.D, 


SILVER  versus  CARBON. 

I  have  been  asleep.  Perhaps,  like  Rip  van  Winkle,  I  shall  now 
wake  up  to  find  the  world  all  changed,  and  the  hoar-gleam  of 
antiquity  crusting  the  stiffened  notions  and  habits  that  were  living 
and  lithe  enough  when  I,  in  literary  sense,  became  oblivious.  I 
remember  long  ago  (a  year  since  is  long  ago  in  these  days;  once  on 
a  time  a  hundred  would  hardly  have  played  the  havoc  among  old 
associations  that  a  few  months  often  makes  in  this  age  when  all 
things  are  in  revolution) — long  ago,  then,  I  heard  many  prophecies 
of  the  coming  doom  of  our  old-fashioned  ways  of  photographic  repro¬ 
duction.  The  prospect  for  us  poor  old  fogies  was  very  dreary;  and 
one  could  only  console  oneself,  in  view  of  such  a  fate,  with  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  sayings  and  dark  vaticinations  of  that  great  son 
of  the  prophets,  Dr.  “  Coming  ”  to  wit,  and  hope  to  see  the  great  whirl 
—culbute  generale — to  end  all  things  arrive  ere  the  lesser  woe  came 
upon  us.  And  now,  waking  up  once  more  to  find  the  visions  of  the 
greater  seer  bootless,  his  set  time  past,  and  the  calamity  not  come,  I 
take  courage,  and  in  like  manner  hope  the  best  for  the  futility  of  all 
lesser  prophesyings.  How  often,  for  instance,  has  albumen  been 
doomed  to  death !  I  almost  expected  to  hear  the  last  dying  speech 
and  confession  of  the  albumenisers  break  on  my  ear  as  I  awoke; 
but  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Journal  help  one  not  a  little 
towards  reassurance.  If  the  albumenisers  are  going  to  die,  they 
at  least  fight  well  for  life.  Compared  with  other  days  their  force 
has  increased — they  have  become  a  troop ;  therefore  am  I  encou¬ 
raged  to  take  up  a  subject  that  fixed  itself  on  my  notice  somewhat 
unpleasantly  some  nine  months  ago,  thus  :• — 

The  Spectator,  in  reviewing  a  book  on  jewels,  if  I  mistake  not— 
yes,  The  Science  of  Gems,  Jeicels,  &c.,  by  A.  Billing,  M.D.,  reviewed 
in  the  issue  of  May  8th,  186‘J— takes  occasion  to  fling  some  very 
uncalled-for  sneers  at  the  conduct  of  us  photographers,  particularly 
stigmatising  the  selfish  policy  which  prevents  the  introduction  of  a 
more  permanent  mode  of  producing  impressions  from  negatives  than 
that  now  in  vogue.  Contrary  to  the  tone  of  impartial  fairness  so 
characteristic  of  that  journal,  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  animus  in 
its  observations  on  this  subject  that  was  quite  unnecessary.  I  re¬ 
gretted  this  the  more  because  of  the  very  character  of  the  Spectator. 
The  misrepresentations  of  many  journals  are  of  no  weight,  and  can  be 
passed  lightly  by— not  so  those  who  speak  out  fairly  and  honestly  as  a 
rule.  When  such  pervert  the  truth,  however  unwittingly,  such  per¬ 
version  is  but  too  apt  to  become  a  matter  of  popular  belief  capable  of 
doing  infinite  damage.  I  was  on  the  stampede  when  I  came  upon 
this  critique ;  hence  my  failing  to  call  attention  to  it  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance.  I  do  so  now  because  the  charges  brought  against  the 
profession  therein  form  a  very  good  basis  from  which  to  argue  the 
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question  of  silver  versus  carbon.  Here  is  the  passage  entire  : — The 
work  is  said  to  be 

“Copiously  illustrated  with  photographs.  Nothing  can  be  better 
than  these  when  small  works  of  art  or  mineralogical  specimens  have,  as 
here,  to  be  represented.  They  are  amongst  the  few  subjects  which  pho¬ 
tography  does  not  caricature ;  and  the  only  disadvantage  attending  it  is 
that  after  a  few  years  Dr.  Billing’s  volume  (like  all  those  similarly 
illustrated),  in  place  of  a  series  of  gems,  will  present  a  copious  supply  of 
pages  on  which  children  will  appear  to  have  been  eating  bread  and 
treacle.  In  sober  truth,  all  money  spent  on  getting  up  or  on  buying 
books  containing  photographs — as  the  so-called  art  has  hitherto  been 
practised — is  money  wasted.  And  it  is  so  completely  to  the  interest  of 
photographers  that  this  should  be  so,  that  we  confidently  predict  ” — 
[this  is  a  prophetic  gratuity] — “  a  very  brief  career  for  the  ‘autotype 
carbon  process,’  ‘etching  by  photography,’  or  any  other  professedly 
permanent  methods  which,  from  the  very  beginning  of  photography, 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  themselves.” 

My  readers  will  own  that  this  is  tersely  put.  It  would  be  difficult 
more  forcibly  and  clearly  to  express  the  current  hatred  of  a  certain 
class  of  men  for  photographs  and  photography.  I  have  so  high  a 
respect  for  the  Spectator  beyond  other  journals  that  I  felt  thoroughly 
ashamed  and  grieved  to  find  the  usual  stock  falsehoods  and  prejudices 
paraded  so  fiercely  in  its  pages.  I  am  conscious  of  following  my 
profession  from  motives  so  utterly  different  from  those  set  forth  in 
the  above  paragraph,  and  have  evidence  so  abundant  that  all  men 
worthy  of  respect  within  its  compass  feel  as  I  do,  that  I  can  only 
feel  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  scorn  for  such  sweepingly  condemnatory 
sentiments.  No  one  really  aware  of  the  facts  of  the  case  could  make 
such  charges.  They  proceed  either  from  a  professional  hatred  or 
from  a  false  process  of  reasoning  wherein  the  inference  is  more  than 
the  premisses  will  support. 

I  shall  state  the  question  at  issue  upon  the  charges  of  non-perma¬ 
nence  and  self-interest,  passing  by  for  the  present  the  charge  of 
caricature  with  the  remark  that  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
concessions  of  such  critics  as  P.  G.  Hamerton — whose  dictum  in  his 
Painter's  Camp  I,  in  the  main,  endorse  as  defining  all  the  art  power 
which  can  be  justly  claimed  for  photography — regarding  the  marvel¬ 
lous  power  that  photography  gives  for  registering,  and  that  truly, 
isolated  effects  in  nature. 

It  is  necessary  to  concede— lamentably  necessary — that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  many  photographers  has  gone  towards  establishing  such  an 
opinion  upon  the  permanence  of  photographs  as  the  reviewer  in  the 
Spectator  upholds.  It  is  a  just  punishment  on  such  that  their  works 
should  be  held  in  such  disesteem ;  but  it  is  not  just  by  any  means  that 
good  men  and  bad  should  be  condemned  together.  The  writer  quoted 
above  does  this,  and  does  it  because  he  lias  taken  no  account  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  tends  against  his  conclusions.  There  are  very  many  in¬ 
stances  on  record — very  many  photographs  in  existence- — of  perfectly 
unfaded  silver  prints ;  quite  enough  to  make  an  extenuating  plea. 
For  if  photography  be  capable  of  giving  reasonably  permanent  re¬ 
sults  at  all  by  the  methods  in  vogue  the  art  is  thereby  saved  from 
condemnation,  and  a  section  only  of  its  followers  deserve  rebuke. 

Sufficient  surely  to  shield  us  from  the  universal  doom  it  is  to  say 
that,  if  photographs  can  be  shown  which  for  twenty  years  have 
remained  without  any  change,  they  have  vindicated  their  claim  to  per¬ 
manence  as  compared  with  coloured  lithographs — at  least,  are  saved 
from  the  charge  of  fading  in  a  few  years.  Now,  there  are  such 
photographs  in  plenty.  I  have,  moreover,  in  my  possession  silver 
prints  that  have  stood  the  exposure  to  strong  light  and  great  heat  for 
a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  have  very  materially  injured  an  ordinary 
engraving,  and  the  change  upon  such  is  scarcely  at  all  observable. 
I  plead  here  only  in  extenuation ;  it  is  impossible  to  rebut  the  charge 
finally,  nor  I  honestly  confess  do  I  think  it  can  be.  I  think  all  pho¬ 
tographs  as  now  produced  must  ultimately  fade  ;  but  I  contend  that 
carefully-executed  silver  prints  will  not  fade  wholly  away,  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  suppose  the  paper  to  have  held  other  than  the 
smearings  of  treacly  fingers  within  a  hundred  years.  They  may  and 
will  yellow  within  that  time,  but  die  out  they  can’t.  I  can  predict 
that  more  confidently  than  even  the  Spectator,  having,  I  humbly 
avow,  better  grounds  for  inspiration. 

The  imputation  that  we,  as  a  profession,  have  a  selfish  interest  in 
maintaining  things  as  they  are,  I  indignantly  deny.  No  men  pos¬ 
sessed  of  any  common  sense,  however  selfish,  would  ever  be  blind 
enough  to  suppose  that  it  was  conducive  to  prosperity  to  produce 
perishable  wnrks.  Who  among  us  does  not  know  that  photography 
would  have  a  scope  almost  limitless  in  the  field  of  book  illustration, 
were  it  not  that  the  disreputable  way  in  which  the  little  of  such  work 
entered  upon  has  for  the  most  part  been  turned  out  has  created  the 
feeling  which  the  reviewer  so  strongly  exhibits  ?  The  complicated  and 
delicate  operations  entrusted  to  assistants  in  producing  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  photographic  silver  prints  renders  it  almost  impossible  to 


prevent  some  liability  to  fading ;  but,  that  allowed,  there  is  no  need 
that  the  work  should  be  done  so  very  slovenly.  It  is  abominably  done 
in  too  many  cases,  else  why  do  book  illustrations  fade  so  much  faster 
than  the  productions  of  famous  individual  photographers  ?  We  are 
uneasy  at  such  a  state  of  things ;  instead  of  looldng  on  it  compla¬ 
cently,  we  lament  it. 

Hence  the  eager  notice  that  most  inventors  of  permanent  pro¬ 
cesses  obtain.  Instead  of  giving  inventors  the  cold  shoulder,  every 
new  method  of  printing  heralded  as  everlasting  is  eagerly  canvassed, 
and  only  rejected  when  found  wanting. 

The  Spectator,  ignorant,  I  charitably  suppose,  of  the  real  bearings 
of  the  question,  has  imputed  to  motives  of  selfishness  which  only  a 
fool  could  entertain  that  indifference  to  autotype,  &c.,  which  photo¬ 
graphers  as  a  body  display.  Instead  of  this  being  the  case  I  dare 
assert  that  carbon  printing  would  be  the  rule  at  once  were  it  not  for 
two  things : — 

First,  no  form  of  carbon  printing  the  details  of  which  are  known 
satisfies  the  demand  for  permanency.  Irrespective  altogether  of 
questions  of  beauty  or  of  facility  of  working,  there  stands  this  great 
drawback — it  is  felt  that  the  theory  is  against  the  suppositional  per¬ 
manence  of  carbon  processes  (I  exclude  photo-engraving  for  the 
present)  just  as  much  as  against  silver.  The  argument  is  this : — 
The  basis  of  carbon  prints  is  some  species  of  gelatinous  substance. 
This  substance  is  organic,  and  therefore  very  liable  to  change  and 
decay.  As  between  gelatine  and  albumen,  for  instance,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  verdict  of  unchangeableness  is  with  the 
latter.  Of  what  avail  is  it,  therefore,  to  make  the  image  of  a  per¬ 
manent  pigment  if  that  pigment  be  upheld  by  a  substance  so  suscep¬ 
tible  of  atmospheric  influence  as  gelatine  ?  And  if  silver  prints  are 
more  beautiful  than,  or  at  least  as  fine  as,  the  finest  results  of  car¬ 
bon,  why  change  one  species  of  uncertainty  for  another? 

Within  the  time  are  there  not  as  many  records  of  the  vanishing  of 
carbon  prints — not  certainly  into  smears  of  treacle,  but  off  the  sus¬ 
taining  mount  instead — as  of  those  done  by  silver,  bearing  in  mind, 
of  course,  the  ratio  of  production?  If  this  be  so,  or  if  there  be  any 
warrant  for  being  uncertain  at  all,  why  lay  so  heavy  a  charge  against 
us,  and  one  so  utterly  irrational  withal,  as  that  it  is  our  selfishness 
which  defeats  the  end  of  those  high-minded  labourers  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  laboratory  who  from  time  to  time  come  forth  and  announce 
with  much  trumpeting — “We  have  found  the  true  mode  of  render¬ 
ing  photographs  everlasting,  and,  in  order  that  you  may  the  better 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  same,  we  have  patented  our  process,  and 
you  shall  pay  us  royalty  for  the  gift  we  bring  you  ?  ”  Very  mag¬ 
nanimous  this,  truly !  N o  wonder  that  the  mass  of  us  dull,  witless  ones 
plod  on  our  way  unheeding.  For,  secondly,  were  I  to  concede  the 
arguments  from  durability  or  non-durability  (which  I  in  nowise  do) 
this  fact  alone — that  all  the  best  of  such  permanent  processes  are 
closely  hedged  in  by  the  strictest  patent  rights — ought  to  make  any 
impartial  critic  measure  carefully  his  language  of  condemnation 
against  us.  Not  one  photographer  in  a  hundred  could  carry  on  his 
business  as  he  does  now  under  the  weight  of  royalties,  &c.  It  is 
hardly  a  thing  to  stigmatise  as  blind  selfishness  when  on  this 
ground  alone  men  can  be  justified  in  holding  aloof  from  such  schemes 
of  photographic  regeneration. 

These  two  reasons  taken  together,  therefore,  constitute,  I  humbly 
think,  very  sufficient  justification  for  our  conduct  in  reference  to 
this  matter.  Till  there  appear  a  process  which,  theoretically  as  well 
as  practically,  fulfils  the  rigorous  demand  for  permanence  which, 
instead  of  shufflingly  avoiding  we  are  really  urgently  making,  and 
until  such  process  can  be  practised  as  freely  by  all  as  silver  printing 
now  is,  I  decidedly  thnk  that  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  maintaining 
our  present  attitude  and  in  refusing  to  be  drawn  aside  by  any  represen¬ 
tations  or  abuse  whatever.  I  regret  that  the  Spectator  has  forgotten 
itself  in  submitting  to  be  carried  so  far  astray  by  the  tide  of  popular 
abuse  as  to  misrepresent  a  very  earnest,  honest,  and  hard-working 
section  of  the  industrial  community.  It  ought  to  have  looked 
deeper,  and  not  have  confounded  the  black  with  the  white. 

It  remains  that  I  say  a  word  about  etching  by  photography,  or 
photo-engraving,  a  species  of  carbon  printing.  I  confess  that 
for  publishing  purposes  I  look  with  more  hope  and  longing 
in  the  direction  of  this  last  than  towards  gelatine  carbon  pro¬ 
cesses.  I  believe  that  here  true  permanence  can  be  obtained ; 
it  only  needs  that  there  should  be  also  true  beauty.  The  finest 
even  of  the  pictures  produced  in  this  way  are  sadly  wanting  in  real 
vigour,  even  when  possessed  of  fair  delicacy  of  detail.  This  seems 
to  me  the  genuine  trouble  to  be  overcome  in  perfecting  this  process  and 
one  arising  from  the  very  fulness  with  which  details  are  rendered  by 
photography.  The  thing  to  be  arrived  at-— yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a 
long  way  off — is  that  combination  of  vigour  and  detail  so  markedly  the 
peculiarity  of  a  fine  silver  print.  This  point  reached,  I  am  safe  to  say 
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no  amount  of  difficulty  in  matters  of  minor  detail  will  prevent  such  a 
process  from  being  worked,  if  it  he  free.  But  even  this  process — 
the  only  truly  permanent  one  hitherto  mooted — cannot  meet  fully 
the  wants  of  the  case.  We  cannot  engrave  every  portrait  from  which 
half-a-dozen  prints  may  be  needed.  The  mass  of  the  work  required 
at  our  hands  must  still  be  done  on  the  old  plan,  or  not  done  at  all. 

Possibly  an  improved  carbon  process  may  here  come  to  our  aid 
and  lift  us  out  of  the  slough ;  but  in  the  direction  such  have  hitherto 
taken  I  confess  I  can  see  no  signs  of  it.  Nothing  there  satisfies 
more  than  the  silver  print  the  great  demand  for  permanency.  It 
remains,  therefore,  that  the  preparers  of  our  paper  for  carrying  the 
silver  image  devote  themselves  to  finding  out  some  more  stable 
support  for  the  silver  image  than  albumen,  if  such  can  possibly  be 
obtained,  and  that  we  on  our  parts,  by  the  most  careful  attention  to 
every  detail,  and  by  thoroughness  in  cleansing,  strenuously  seek  to 
lift  the  stigma  from  our  work  as  far  as  it  possibly  can  be  done. 

Most  of  my  readers,  I  hope  and  believe,  do  this ;  but  if  you  can  in 
any  way  mend,  do  not  forget  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  operations 
of  photographic  printing  to  take  too  much  care. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  albumenisers  all!  your  knell  has  not  struck 
yet !  But  if  you  give  us  bad  paper  it  may  soon  peal  out ;  for  rather 
"than  have  our  pictures  fade  we  will  make  our  paper  ourselves.  I 
hope  I  have  not  awoke  an  age  too  late !  I  rub  my  eyes,  and  see 
dancing,  like  motes  before  me,  the  mysterious  characters— “  Licht- 
druck !  ”  What  means  that  ?  Aliquis. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE 
HIGHER  HIMALAYAS.* 

By  S.  Bourne. 

But  my  difficulties  were  not  all  over  yet,  and  I  soon  found  that 
this  agreeable  change  and  widening  of  the  valley  was  but  temporary. 
A  mile  or  two  farther  on  it  again  contracted  to  a  gorge,  and  I  once 
more  found  myself  shut  in  by  rocky  walls  with  only  a  passage  for 
the  torrent.  At  length  a  little  wider  space  afforded  room  for  encamp¬ 
ment,  and,  it  being  dusk,  I  was  glad  to  halt.  Several  striking  pictures 
might  have  been  made  down  the  course  of  this  narrow  glen,  but  in 
the  places  where  the  best  points  presented  themselves  there  was  not 
standing  room  for  my  tent  or  even  camera ,  so  that  a  “  dry-plate  man” 
would  not  have  had  much  advantage  here. 

When  I  looked  out  next  morning  we  were  so  completely  surrounded 
and  shut  in  by  mountain  walls  that  there  seemed  absolutely  no  pas¬ 
sage  out  anywhere  except  that  by  which  we  had  come.  ’Tis  true 
the  stream  still  rolled  on  through  the  narrow  opening  before  us,  but 
now  it  was  hemmed  in  by  2,000  feet  of  precipice  on  either  side — 
sheer  perpendicular  walls,  along  the  face  of  which  a  fly  could  scarcely 
find  a  passage,  unless  helped.  After  looking  carefully  all  round,  and 
failing  to  discover  any  sign  of  deliverance  from  this  rocky  prison  ex¬ 
cept  a  wearisome  and  humiliating  retreat,  I  called  my  village  guide, 
and,  with  a  feeling  of  intense  curiosity  and  a  consciousness  that  I 
was  giving  him  a  poser,  asked  him  to  show  me  our  path.  He  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  the  precipitous  opening  through  which  the  torrent 
dashed,  and,  raising  his  finger,  showed  me  some  traces  of  a  track 
which  through  my  glass  were  here  and  there  visible  far  up  the  left 
side  of  the  rocky  cliff.  “  There,”  he  says,  “  is  where  we  have  to  go.” 

I  shuddered  as  I  surveyed  the  nature  of  this  perilous  track,  and 
plainly  saw  that,  dangerous  as  the  Manirung  Pass  had  been,  it  was 
safety  itself  compared  with  this.  I  inquired  if  there  was  no  other 
route,  and  being  assured  there  was  not,  hesitated  whether  to  attempt 
this  most  hazardous  piece  of  road.  However,  on  being  told  that 
with  care  we  should  get  over  safely,  I  started,  not  without  fear  for 
the  loss  of  some  of  my  materiel,  if  I  did  not  come  to  grief  myself. 
I  took  care  to  send  the  villagers  first  and  the  coolies  next,  in  order 
that  they  might  prove  how  safe  it  was. 

We  continued  to  climb  till  we  got  to  a  dizzy  height  above  the 
torrent  which  chafed  and  roared  through  its  narrow  channel  below. 
Here  and  there  the  footing  was  secure  enough,  but  in  others  it  was 
enough  to  shake  the  steadiest  nerves  and  quail  the  stoutest  heart. 
One  false  step,  one  little  slip,  and  I  should  have  found  myself  in  the 
stream  and  in  eternity  the  next  moment.  I  dare  not  look  down  in 
such  places,  but,  my  face  to  the  rock,  held  on  to  the  hand  of  my 
attendant  who,  being  without  shoes,  could  secure  a  firmer  footing. 
How  my  coolies  with  their  heavy  loads,  some  of  them  unwieldy 
things  like  tent-poles,  ever  contrived  to  get  safely  over  this  five 
miles  of  walking  on  a  ledge,  instant  death  staring  them  in  the  face 
at  every  step,  remains  a  profound  mystery  to  me  at  this  day.  But 
get  over  it  they  certainly  did ;  for  when  muster  was  called  at  night 
they  were  “  all  there  ”  absurdly  safe  and  sound,  thus  depriving  my 
*  Continued  from  page  40. 


narrative  of  the  interest  it  would  have  possessed  could  I  have  re  - 
ported  one  or  more  of  them  dashed  to  pieces  ! 

We  now  found  ourselves  in  a  pleasant  valley  dotted  v/ith  several 
villages,  and  filled  with  apricot  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  apricots 
were  ripe,  and,  as  they  were  to  be  had  in  plenty,  we  feasted  upon 
them  freely.  At  the  first  village  my  main  guides  and  coolies  returned, 
and  said  they  should  reach  their  homes  the  same  day. 

The  small  pox  had  now  almost  disappeared,  though  it  had  played 
sad  havoc  amongst  these  poor  people.  In  the  largest  village,  a  place 
called  Sungnam,  it  had  carried  off  more  than  300  victims.  The  filth 
in  which  these  people  live  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  visi¬ 
tation  of  these  pestilent  diseases  to  what  should  otherwise  be  most 
healthy  localities. 

From  Sungnam  my  route  lay  direct  to  Chini,  three  marches,  but 
from  this  place  I  was  anxious  to  visit  a  remarkable  spot  described 
forty  years  ago  by  a  Capt.  Gerard,  the  first  Englishman  I  believe 
who  visited  these  parts,  viz.,  the  junction  of  the  Spiti  and  Sutlej 
rivers  near  the  borders  of  Thibet.  Accordingly  I  left  the  bulk  of  my 
baggage  at  Sungnam,  and  proceeded  to  the  place  some  sixteen  miles 
distant.  It  was  a  hot,  fatiguing  journey,  and  scarcely  repaid  me  for 
my  trouble,  though  the  scene  at  the  junction  was  certainly  remark¬ 
able.  The  two  rivers  had  each  worn  for  themselves  a  deep,  narrow 
channel  through  the  mountains — the  Sutlej  coming  from  Thibet,  the 
other  from  Spiti.  Through  these  narrow  gorges,  which  could  not  be 
less  than  300  feet  deep,  the  waters  rushed  in  muddy  fury  till  they 
commingled  and  flowed  on  more  peacefully  in  a  wider  channel. 

It  was  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  picture  of  this  scene,  striking 
though  it  was,  as  it  could  only  be  taken  from  above.  By  means  of 
Ross’s  wide-angle  doublet  I  succeeded  in  getting  two  views  of  it, 
though  they  fail  in  giving  an  adequate  idea  of  the  depth  of  these 
singular  passages.  Creeping  to  the  edge  of  one  of  the  precipices 
right  over  the  junction,  and  looking  down,  the  scene  was  awful,  and 
could  not  be  viewed  without  lying  down,  and  even  then  struck  terror 
into  one,  and  made  one  glad  to  recoil  from  such  a  frightful  abyss. 

From  an  old  man  at  a  village  here,  who  remembered  Capt.  Gerard, 
I  gathered  some  interesting  information  about  the  little -known 
country  of  Thibet,  on  the  confines  of  which  I  now  was.  I  might 
have  proceeded  a  few  miles  farther  to  a  place  called  Shipki ;  but  be¬ 
yond  this  my  progress  would  have  been  stayed,  as  the  Thibetans 
admit  no  European  into  their  territory.  This  was  not,  however,  my 
direction,  and  I  returned  to  Sungnam,  thence  on  to  Chini,  taking  a 
few  views  on  the  road,  whenever  I  found  anything  worthy. 

This  place  (Chini)  I  had  visited  on  a  former  journey,  of  which  I 
published  an  account  in  this  Journal,  entitled  Ten  Weeks  with  the 
Camera  in  the  Himalayas.  I  here  found  some  messengers  from 
Simla,  who  had  arrived  with  fresh  stores,  chemicals,  and  glass,  and, 
what  was  still  more  interesting,  bundles  of  letters  and  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  Only  those  who 
have  been  travelling  for  months  beyond  the  limits  of  civilisation  and 
the  post-office,  who  have  been  completely  shut  out  for  so  long  from  all 
news  of  and  intercourse  with  friends,  and  ignorant  of  what  has  been 
going  on  in  the  great  world  to  which  they  have  been  so  long 
strangers,  can  form  a  just  idea  of  the  intense  interest  with  which 
such  a  budget  as  that  I  now  received  is  overhauled  and  perused. 
The  least  occurrence  is  invested  with  dignity,  and  every  trifling  scrap 
of  news  is  devoured  with  avidity. 

I  took  up  my  quarters  in  the  dilapidated  bungalow  which  was 
built  for  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  spent  three  months  here,  and  set  to 
work  to  varnish  and  catalogue  my  negatives  with  the  view  of  sending 
them  on  to  Simla.  I  did  not  find  my  friend  the  Doctor,  but  received 
a  note  from  him  in  pencil,  saying  that  in  crossing  the  Toree  Pass  he 
had  had  a  fall  and  hurt  his  ankle,  and,  being  unable  to  walk,  was 
obliged  to  seek  means  to  return  to  Simla.  I  was  very  sorry  for  this, 
as  I  was  thus  deprived  of  a  very  agreeable  companion  when  almost 
any  sort  of  a  companion  would  have  been  acceptable. 

When  all  my  negatives  (sixty-two  in  number,  besides  small  ones) 
were  duly  varnished,  numbered,  and  any  little  imperfections,  such 
as  pinholes,  &c.,  remedied,  I  flattered  myself,  on  looking  them  over, 
that  they  were  not  so  bad  considering  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  taken. 

To  practice  photography  in  England — say  on  the  grassy  barfks  of 
a  stream,  the  margin  of  a  quiet  lake,  in  the  shady  avenues  of  some 
noble  park,  or  the  secluded  recesses  of  some  lovely  glen  with  every 
comfort  and  convenience  at  hand — is  one  thing ;  to  practice  it  on  a 
journey  amid  the  wilds  of  the  Himalayas,  in  the  extreme  of  heat  or 
cold  (for  it  is  generally  one  or  the  other),  when  undergoing  the 
fatigue  of  a  long  march  on  foot  without  roads  and  subject  to  every 
inconvenience,  is  quite  another  thing.  But  it  is  not  for  me  to  dwell 
on  the  merits  of  my  own  work,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  magnify  the 
difficulties  I  had  to  contend  wii-h,  so  will  say  no  more  on  this  subject. 
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In  the  further  prosecution  of  my  journey  the  chief  attraction 
before  me  was  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  grand  scenery 
which  I  hoped  to  find  about  it ;  the  sequel  will  show  I  was  not  dis¬ 
appointed.  But  I  had  a  hundred  miles  to  traverse  before  reaching 
the  Ganges,  and  my  route  thither  deserves  some  notice. 

The  great  snow  peaks  of  Chini,  the  Rylass  and  Raldung,  are  well 
known  and  justly  celebrated.  They  rise  to  nearly  23,000  feet,  and, 
standing  in  front  of  the  bungalow,  you  have  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  them  for  about  12,000  feet,  they  being  right  in  front  and  compara¬ 
tively  close.  The  Sutlej  runs  between,  some  2,000  feet  below,  from 
whose  narrow  and  rocky  channel  they  rise  in  all  their  peerless  mag¬ 
nificence.  After  taking  a  few  more  views  of  these  and  the  great 
Rogi  Cliffs  hard  by,  I  descended  to  the  Sutlej,  crossed  by  means  of 
a  rope  bridge,  and  proceeded  to  Barung,  a  village  visible  from 
Chini,  hanging  on  a  cliff  on  the  other  side. 

The  rope  bridge  by  which  I  crossed,  or  rather  the  one  which  was 
formerly  in  its  place,  had  been  broken  or  carried  away  a  month  or 
two  previously,  and  the  natives  had  not  erected  another,  saying  they 
had  no  means  of  getting  across  to  carry  the  first  rope.  I  sent  men 
down  to  tie  a  piece  of  twine  to  a  stone  and  throw  it  across,  but  none 
of  them  could  throw  so  far.  At  last  hearing  that  there  were  two 
“  mussocks  ”  belonging  to  some  woodcutters  some  miles  lower  down 
the  river,  I  sent  for  these,  when  they  came,  and  soon  bridged  over 
the  difficulty.  In  two  days  the  fragile  bridge  was  once  more  com¬ 
plete,  and  we  crossed  in  safety.  I  could  never  get  a  picture  of  one 
of  these  bridges  on  account  of  the  wind  always  blowing  them  about, 
the  ropes  are  so  very  light. 

( To  he  continued.) 


PRINTING  BY  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  following  compendium  of  formuke  is  contributed  by  Prof.  Towler 
to  the  Philadelphia  Photographer ; — 

Beginners  have  to  learn,  but  older  photographers  know,  to  their 
annoyance,  that,  in  the  dark  and  short  days  of  winter,  printing  on 
paper  is  sometimes  a  very  slow  and  tedious  operation,  and  sometimes 
almost  impossible.  Now,  I  am  going  to  teach  you  how  to  alleviate  this 
annoyance  and  to  give  you  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  There  is,  probably, 
nothing  new  in  the  process,  if  analysed  critically,  for  the  different  parts 
were  all  known,  and  it  remained  simply  to  put  them  together,  to  synthe- 
tise  the  elements  and  thus  compound  a  practical  process. 

It  is  better  to  begin  with  prints  on  plain  paper.  I  use  Marion’s  plain 
paper,  which  can  be  had  from  any  of  the  stock  dealers.  You  first  ascertain 
which  is  the  right  side  of  the  paper  and  which  the  wrong  side,  by  the 
method  I  gave  you  some  time  ago  in  reference  to  the  albumenising  of 
the  sheets.  Mark  the  back  of  each  sheet  so  as  to  know  it  after  the 
sheet  has  been  sensitised. 

Salting  Solution  for  this  Process. 

Water .  8  ounces. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  .  40  grains. 

Gelatine .  10  ,, 

Citric  acid  . . 40  , , 

Carbonate  of  soda .  40  ,, 

Filter  the  solution. 

Let  the  gelatine  soak  in  two  ounces  of  the  water  for  a  few  hours,  then 
heat  the  mixture  until  the  gelatine  dissolves,  and  add  it  to  the  rest.  It 
is  better  not  to  pulverise  the  citric  acid,  otherwise  the  effervescence 
might  be  troublesome  and  cause  a  loss  of  the  materials. 

Let  the  paper  float  (right  side  downwards)  on  this  salting  solution  for 
about  two  minutes,  taking  care  to  remove  all  bubbles  from  the  surface 
of  the  paper.  Hang  it  up  to  dry  spontaneously,  and  afterwards  pack 
away  in  a  portfolio.  The  paper  has  to  be  sensitised  before  you  can  print 
with  it.  I  use  the  following  silver  solution  for  this  purpose,  essentially 
the  same  as  recommended  by  Dr.  M.  Carey  Lea 

Silver  Solution. 

Distilled  or  rain  water  . .  8  ounces. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  4  drachms. 

Tartaric  acid  .  8  scruples. 

If  there  is  a  white  deposit  formed  filter  the  solution,  and  add  nitrate 
of  silver  to  make  up  for  the  loss.  (In  my  own  laboratory  I  reduce  the 
white  deposit  into  pure  silver  by  means  of  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  afterwards  reconvert  the  washed  silver  into  the  nitrate,  which  is 
added  to  the  stock  solution.  This  is  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  only.) 

Float  the  salted  paper  in  the  usual  way  upon  this  bath  for  about  two 
minutes,  and  then  hang  it  up  in  the  dark  room  to  dry.  Paper  so  sensi¬ 
tised  will  keep  for  a  long  time. 

Exposure. 

Place  the  paper  over  the  negative  in  the  usual  way,  and  expose  for  a 
minute  (or  two  during  dark  weather),  that  is,  until  you  perceive  through 
the  negative  glass  that  there  is  a  slight  change  of  colour.  You  may  ex¬ 


pose  longer  if  you  choose,  but  absolutely  this  is  unnecessary.  An  im¬ 
pression  has  already  been  made  on  the  paper,  but,  like  the  impression 
on  sensitised  collodion,  it  is  latent,  so  to  say,  and  it  remains  now  to 
make  the  latent  impression  visible.  This  can  be  done  in  a  very 
delightful  manner,  and  various  tones  can  be  obtained  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  red  and  black,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  gold ;  not¬ 
withstanding  all  this,  the  pictures  may  be  toned  with  gold,  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  results. 

Make  the  stock  solutions  as  follow : — 

No.  1. — Acetate  of  Lead. 

Acetate  of  lead  . 2  drachms. 

Water .  4  ounces. 

Acetic  acid,  drop  by  drop,  to  clear  the  solution. 

No.  2.— Gallic  Acid. 

Gallic  acid  . 16  grains. 

Distilled  or  rain  water  .  8  ounces. 

Apply  heat  to  the  mixture,  and  the  acid  soon  dissolves. 

For  present  use  we  require  two  solutions,  as  follows  : — 

No.  1. — For  the  Bath  (Dr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s). 

Water  .  2  ounces. 

Acetate  of  lead  solution  . 24  minims. 

Gallic  acid  solution . 2  drachms. 

Acetic  acid,  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  white  deposit. 

This  is  placed  in  a  suitable  dish,  and  the  exposed  print  is  placed  in  it, 
taking  care  that  it  is  completely  covered  and  free  from  bubbles. 

No.  2.— Intensifier  or  Developer. 

Gallic  acid  solution  .  4  drachms, 

Acetate  of  lead  solution  .  5  drops, 

Acetic  acid,  about  .  15  ,, 

or  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  deposit. 

Take  the  print  out  of  the  dish  as  soon  as  it  has  been  thoroughly 
soaked,  and  place  it  on  plate-glass,  and,  holding  the  glass  over  the 
stove  (in  the  dark  room,  of  course),  pour  the  intensifier  or  developer 
upon  the  print  and  off  again,  just  as  you  would  do  if  you  were  develop¬ 
ing  a  negative.  The  picture  will  slowly  increase  in  strength,  and  pass 
from  light  brick-red  through  gradual  stages  to  an  intense  black.  The 
heat  of  the  fire  in  the  stove  is  a  great  aid  in  this  development.  Hold 
the  plate  but  a  few  inches  above  the  stove  (an  iron  plate  heated  by  a 
lamp  will  do  just  as  well).  You  will  be  surprised  with  what  beauty 
the  picture  gradually  advances.  Do  not  be  impatient.  Whenever  the 
picture  satisfies  you,  you  can  stop  the  further  development  by  washing 
the  Sprint,  after  which  it  is  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  usual 
manner. 

This  mode  of  development  proceeds  to  the  black  tone.  If  you  desire 
pictures  which  are  afterwards  to  be  toned  in  a  gold  solution,  we  must 
keep  more  within  the  limits  of  the  red  tone.  For  this  purpose  we  use 
the  following  developer  : — 

No.  3. — Developer. 

Gallic  acid  solution .  4  drachms. 

Silver  solution  (from  the  bath) .  5  drops. 

Acetic  acid  .  5  ,, 

Develope  with  this  as  before,  over  the  stove,  until  the  picture  is  as 
intense  as  you  want  it,  then  wash  well,  tone,  and  fix  as  usual.  But  we 
can  get  the  gold  tone  without  the  use  of  gold,  as  follows  : — 

No.  4. — Developer. 

Gallic  acid  solution .  .  4  drachms. 

Acetate  of  lead  .  5  drops. 

Acetic  acid  .  Sufficient,  &c. 

Nitrate  of  silver  solution  .  5  drops. 

Develope  as  before,  and  stop  as  soon  as  the  print  is  a  little  darker 
than  you  want  it.  Wash  and  fix. 

Prints  obtained  in  this  way  are  not  far  inferior  to  those  printed  by 
the  sun  ;  the  whites,  too,  are  thoroughly  preserved,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  tartaric  acid  in  the  sensitiser. 

Finally,  when  the  prints  are  dry,  you  can  coat  them  with  plain  collo¬ 
dion,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  albumen  prints. 


TRANSFERRING  PHOTOGRAPHS  TO  WOOD  AND 
METAL. 

The  following  is  the  patent  specification  (provisional)  of  F.  W.  Griine, 
of  Berlin,  for  his  invention  described  by  the  heading  of  this  article  :  — 
The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  transfer  photographs  to  wood, 
metal,  ivory,  and  other  materials  or  surfaces,  for  engraving  purposes, 
or  for  purposes  of  ornamentation. 

I  obtain  a  photograph  by  the  ordinary  collodion  process,  and  apply  or 
superimpose  it  face  downward  on  the  wood,  metal,  ivory,  or  other 
surface  to  which  it  is  to  be  transferred,  fixing  the  photograph  by  means 
of  gum,  albumen,  gelatine,  or  other  ordinary  adhesive  substance.  I 
apply  alcohol  on  the  back  of  the  photograph  to  remove  the  water  or 
humidity,  and  I  apply  ether,  whereby  the  collodion  is  removed,  and  the 
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metallic  picture  alone  remains  on  the  surface  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  trans¬ 
fer  lies  on  the  said  surface  in  the  condition  of  a  metallic  image  or 
picture  without  the  collodion.  Thus  the  transfer  is  made  so  as  not  to 
leave  any  layer  or  trace  of  the  foreign  substance  or  discolouration  there 
likely  to  affect,  prejudicially,  the  surface  for  its  intended  purposes  of 
engraving  or  ornamentation.  The  block,  plate,  or  surface  can  then  be 
engraved,  or  the  image  may  be  fixed  by  varnish  or  otherwise,  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes. 


THE  WORKING  FORMULAE  OF  SOME  NEW  YORK 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Under  the  heading,  “Mysteries  of  the  New  York  Dark  Chambers,” 
our  Philadelphia  contemporary  publishes  three  communications  from 
photographers  in  New  York.  A  number  of  the  readers  of  our  con¬ 
temporary  had  imagined  that  the  artists  of  the  great  commercial 
capital  of  the  United  States  cherished  secrets,  which  they,  of  course, 
were  desirous  of  knowing ;  and  what  follows  furnishes  the  reply : — 

Forbes's  Formula  for  Negatives. — I  have  no  secrets  in  my  dark  room, 
and  I  am  willing  to  let  the  craft  know  how  I  am  working,  and  that  is 
the  simplest  way  I  can  without  raising  any  dust. 

Collodion. 


Ether  and  alcohol .  Equal  parts. 

Iodide  of  ammonium .  5  grains. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  grain. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  or  potassium  .  1|  ,, 

Cotton .  to  6  grains. 


I  find  that  this  mixture  works  well,  winter  and  summer  alike. 
Sometimes  I  work  ammonium  and  cadmium  alone  (five  grains  of  iodide 
to  two  and  a-half  grains  of  bromide),  and  mix  together  some  of  both, 
and  have  found  them  to  work  well.  I  never  let  my  bath  go  below 
forty  grains,  and  I  keep  my  room  warm  night  and  day.  In  developing 
I  use  plain  protosulphate  of  iron,  twenty  to  twenty-five  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water;  sometimes  I  have  to  use  less,  according  to  the  subject 
and  the  style  of  dress  the  parties  have  on.  To  make  good  work  you  have 
to  make  every  sitting  a  study.—  Yours  truly,  J.  L.  Forbes. 

Mr.  Forbes  is  one  of  the  most  talented  manipulators  in  this  country. 
We  have  seen  many  of  his  negatives,  and  they  are  a  wonder,  a  study, 
and  a  delight,  having  all  the  good  qualities  of  perfect  negatives. 

Kruse’s  Ammonia- Nitrate  Printing  Process  for  Plain  Paper. — My 
process,  of  course,  is  only  used  for  copies  and  solar  prints.  It  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  the  same  as  that  used  by  all  others.  I  have  no  “  secrets.”  I  find 
it  good,  and  such  as  it  is  I  give  it  unto  you. 

I  prefer  the  Steinbach  paper  to  all  others  for  its  regular  quality.  It 
is  easily  salted  and  is  not  injured  by  washing. 

Salting  Solution. 


Chloride  of  ammonium .  60  grains. 

Water . . .  I  quart. 


I  salt  two  sheets  at  once.  Placing  them  back  to  back  I  sweep  them 
through  the  solution  three  times,  and  then  immerse  them  one  minute. 
I  then  hang  them  up  to  dry,  distinctly  marking  the  salted  side  to  guide 
me  in  silvering.  Care  should  be  taken  in  salting  that  the  right  side  of 
the  paper  be  outward. 

Sensitising  Solution. 


Nitrate  of  silver .  1  ounce. 

Water  .  8  ounces. 


From  this  pour  off  one-fourth  (or  two  ounces),  and  to  the  remainder 
add  six  ounces  of  liquor  ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  rapidly  stirring  with 
a  glass  rod  all  the  while.  The  solution  will  at  first  turn  brown,  but, 
after  stirring,  will  clear  up  again.  Now  add  the  two  ounces  separated 
to  the  other,  and  filter.* 

The  solution  is  now  ready  for  use.  Pour  a  sufficient  quantity  care¬ 
fully  on  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  spread  it  uniformly  over  the  whole 
with  a  pad.  The  pad  I  use  is  made  by  winding  prepared  cotton  round 
a  bottle  with  the  bottom  knocked  out.  When  spreading  the  silver  on 
the  paper  rub  gently  and  as  little  as  possible,  yet  take  care  that  the 
whole  surface  of  the  sheet  has  attention. 

Toning  and  Fixing  the  Prints. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  8  ounces. 

Chloride  of  silver .  60  grains. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  15  ff 

Water  ..... . . . . .  .  1  quart. 

Immerse  the  prints,  without  washing,  ten  minutes,  or  until  they  are 
properly  fixed  and  toned.  Finally,  wash  the  same  as  albumen  prints 
are  washed.  Edward  Kruse. 

Mr.  Kruse  is  one  of  Mr.  Bogardus’s  most  devoted  helps,  and  for  over 
ten  years  has  given  his  energies  to  plain  paper  printing.  His  counsel, 
then,  comes  as  from  one  who  knows  how  to  teach. 

S.  P.  Van  Loan’s  Process  for  Albumenising  Porcelain  Glass. — Having 
given  much  attention  to  the  making  of  porcelain  pictures  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  and  finding  at  the  start  that  I  had  but  little  given 

*  The  same  filter  may  be  used  repeatedly  until  worn  through. 


me  to  work  from  that  was  reliable,  the  various  receipts  then  known 
and  published  not  giving  permanent  or  satisfactory  prints,  I  left  the 
beaten  track  and  entered  into  a  series  of  experiments  to  endeavour  to 
get  a  perfectly  reliable  collodio-chloride,  or,  to  be  more  plain,  a  solution 
in  which  alcohol  and  ether  could  be  made  to  hold  a  given  quantity  of 
silver  without  precipitation  or  decomposition.  The  task  has  been  a 
hard  one  ;  defeats  often.  But,  not  to  be  baffled,  I  persevered,  and  per¬ 
fect  success  followed.  I  have  solutions  of  collodio-chloride  months 
old,  and  no  precipitation  of  silver  can  be  seen,  the  solution  working  as 
perfectly  as  when  first  made.  I  do  not  intend  to  give  this  part  of  the 
process  to  the  fraternity  at  present,  as  I  think  I  ought  to  have  some 
return  for  the  time  and  trouble  spent  in  its  discovery. 

The  preparation  of  the  albumen  and  the  coating  of  the  glass  for  the 
chloride  I  give  below,  and  unless  this  work  is  done  in  a  thorough  manner 
no  success  can  be  expected,  for  this  is  the  ground  of  the  work. 

Albumen  for  the  First  Coating. — I  take  the  whites  of  eight  fresh  eggs 
( store  eggs  will  not  do),  hold  them  up  to  the  light  and  remove  all  bits 
of  the  germ  and  other  foreign  matter.  I  use  an  eight-ounce  graduate 
to  break  the  eggs  in,  and,  as  each  white  is  about  equal  to  an  ounce,  I 
have  about  eight  ounces  of  albumen.  I  now  dissolve  twelve  grains  of 
clear  table  salt  in  one  ounce  of  water,  and  add  to  the  albumen.  I 
now  beat  in  a  dish  until  the  froth  is  so  stiff  that  I  can  overturn  the  dish 
without  spilling  any  of  the  albumen.  I  then  set  it  aside  over  night  to 
settle,  and  in  the  morning  pour  off  the  clear  part  into  a  graduate  and 
again  allow  it  to  settle.  I  draw  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  over  the  sur¬ 
face  always  before  using,  to  remove  dust,  bubbles,  See. 

To  clear  my  porcelain  plates  I  use  rotten  stone,  water,  and  a  cotton- 
ad.  While  the  plates  are  still  wet  (though  drained)  from  the  washing 

pour  the  albumen  from  one  corner,  taking  care  to  have  it  flow  evenly 
and  to  avoid  bubbles.  Pour  the  excess  into  a  bottle  to  throw  away, 
and  never  pour  it  back  into  the  stock-bottle.  Stand  the  glasses  on 
nails  to  dry  on  the  edges  and  not  on  the  corners.  The  longer  the  plates 
are  albumenised  before  using  the  less  liable  are  they  to  blister  on  the 
surface  when  fixing,  therefore  it  is  best  to  albumenise  a  good  lot  ahead. 
I  now  coat  with  collodio-chloride,  and  when  they  are  perfectly  dry  fume 
them  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  weather.  Print  a 
little  stronger  than  paper  prints,  and  wash  well  before  toning.  Any 
weak  toning  process  will  do.  Tone  until  slightly  blue  by  transmitted 
light,  and  wash  well  before  fixing.  Be  sure  the  toning  bath  is  not  in 
the  least  acid.  The  hypo,  bath  must  be  weak  and  contain  one-quarter 
salt.  Leave  the  plates  in  long  enough  only  to  get  the  colour  you  like, 
then  remove,  wash  well,  and  dry. 

In  using  ground  glass  the  albumen  may  be  reduced  in  strength  one- 
half  with  water,  but  add  the  salt,  one  and  a-half  grain  to  each  ounce  in 
bulk.  After  printing,  wash  under  running  water  full  fifteen  minutes, 
to  get  rid  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  left  in  the  pores  of  the  glass,  and 
then  tone  and  fix  as  usual. 

Many  have  been  troubled  with  ground  porcelain  turning  dark  in  the 
light  after  finishing ;  but  thorough  washing,  as  above  directed,  before 
toning,  will  end  all  the  troubles  in  this  direction. 

Those  who  desire  to  try  the  collodio-chloride,  can  do  so  by  addressing 
me  at  Bogardus’s  gallery,  363,  Broadway,  New  York.  It  is  put  up  in 
half-pound  bottles,  $3.  S.  P.  Van  Loan. 


THE  ALBERT  PROCESS. 

This  process  has  been  patented  in  America,  the  following  being  the 
specification  : — 

A  piece  of  plate  glass  is  cleaned  with  alcohol,  and  flowed  with 
a  mixture  of  albumen,  gelatine,  and  bichromate  of  ammonia,  and 
left  horizontal  to  dry.  When  dry,  it  is  laid  with  its  coated  side 
on  a  dark  surface  and  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  light  from  the 
side  upon  which  there  is  no  film.  As  chrome-gelatine  becomes  in¬ 
soluble  through  the  agency  of  light,  this  will  prevent  the  moisture  to 
which  the  plate  is  afterwards  subjected  from  penetrating  to  the  glass, 
and  consequently  the  film  will  remain  firmly  attached  thereto ;  and,  in 
order  that  the  second  film  may  adhere  to  the  first,  it  is  necessary  to 
expose  it  from  the  back,  and  to  protect  the  face  with  a  dark  under¬ 
layer,  which  absorbs  the  penetrating  rays  as  much  as  possible,  so  that 
it  may  retain  its  adhesive  properties  sufficiently  to  secure  the  second  film 
on  the  surface  of  the  first,  and  thus  both  become  firmly  united  to  the  glass. 

After  this  exposure,  the  plate  is  laid  for  half-an-hour  in  water,  and 
then  set  aside  to  dry.  These  manipulations  can  be  performed  months 
in  advance  of  using,  if  desired. 

The  second  step  of  the  process  consists  in  again  "coating  the  plate 
with  the  proper  sensitive  film,  composed  of  isinglass,  gelatine,  and 
chromate  or  bichromate  of  ammonium,  and  set  aside  to  dry  as  before. 
When  dry,  the  plate  is  ready  to  receive  the  picture,  and  is  placed  in 
the  pressure-frame  on  a  negative  and  exposed  to  the  light,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  done  with  an  albumen  print,  except  that  the  action  cf  the 
light  is  watched  from  the  back,  and  the  plate  removed  at  the  proper 
moment.  It  is  then  washed  in  water,  to  remove  all  unchanged  chro¬ 
mates,  and  to  harden  the  film  is  treated  with  chrome  alum,  chlorine 
water,  or  any  other  coagulating  material,  and  set  aside  to  dry.  When 
dry  it  is  printed  from  in  the  usual  lithographic  manner,  upon  a  press 
adapted  for  that  purpose. 
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The  essential  principle  of  the  invention  consists  in  subjecting  the  first 
film  to  the  action  of  light  to  render  it  insoluble  next  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  while  its  outer  surface  remains  adhesive,  so  as  to  unite  with  the 
second  film ;  and  if  these  conditions  are  observed,  both  the  first  and 
second  films  will  permit  the  use  of  other  materials,  such  as  glue,  gum, 
dextrine,  or  almost  any  adhesive  or  gelatinous  substance,  as  well  as  any 
of  the  salts  of  chromium,  with  more  or  less  success. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

The  Picture  Dealer  and  the  Photographer:  Alleged  Wileul 

Damage. 

William  Household  Staples,  a  photographer,  was  summoned  before 
Mr.  Preston,  stipendiary  magistrate,  at  the  Birkenhead  Police  Court, 
on  Monday,  the  7th  instant,  for  Avilfully  damaging  some  pictures, 
frames,  glass  globes,  and  other  articles,  the  property  of  Adolphe  Koenigs  - 
berger,  a  German  dealer  in  pictures,  frames,  &c.,  on  two  occasions. 
Mr.  Staples  was  also  summoned  for  using  abusive  and  threatening  lan¬ 
guage  towards  Mr.  Koenigsberger,  who  was  charged  by  the  other  side 
with  using  abusive  and  threatening  language  towards  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Staples.  Mr.  Moore  appeared  for  the  picture  dealer,  and  the  photo¬ 
grapher  was  represented  by  Mr.  Anderson. 

The  complainant  stated  that  he  occupied  a  shop  under  the  studio  of 
the  defendant,  at  the  corner  of  Argyle-street  and  Conway-street.  For 
some  time  past  the  defendant  had  exhibited  a  bad  feeling  towards  him 
because  he  (complainant)  sold  carte-de-visite  frames.  On  one  occasion 
the  defendant  pushed  his  head  inside  complainant’s  shop,  and,  referring 
to  a  signboard  he  had  put  up,  he  (defendant)  said  “  Well,  Mr.  Pumpen 
Musser,  I  cannot  read  your  name.”  On  the  11th  January  last  things 
came  to  a  climax.  On  getting  to  his  shop  at  eleven  o’clock  that  morning, 
complainant  was  told  by  his  shopboy  that  there  had  been  great  jumping 
on  the  floor  overhead.  The  jumping  commenced  again,  and  it  was 
carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole  building  shook.  The  result 
was  that  four  frames,  some  pictures,  two  globes,  three  pairs  of  glass 
shades,  and  about  two  dozen  cartes  de  visite  were  thrown  down  and 
damaged.  He  estimated  the  damage  at  £4  15s.  Complainant  and  his 
boy  watched  for  three  hours,  and  at  last  they  saw  the  defendant  come 
out  of  his  studio.  The  jumping  seemed  as  if  the  defendant  went  on  a 
chair  or  something  higher  and  then  jumped  on  to  the  floor. — Mr.  Moore  : 
The  defendant  was  practising  at  leag-frog,  perhaps  ? — Complainant : 
Yes;  or  it  appeared  as  if  he  dropped  a  heavy  weight,  for  the  whole 
place  was  shaking.  Five  months  previously  complainant  had  some 
words  with  the  defendant,  who  annoyed  him  every  day.  He  never  gave 
the  defendant  any  cause  for  this  annoyance,  as  complainant  only  carried 
on  his  business  in  the  usual  way.  He  sold  carte-de-visite  frames,  and  the 
defendant  thought  it  interfered  with  his  business. 

In  cross-examination,  the  plaintiff  said  he  never  placed  his  shutters 
in  such  a  position  as  to  stop  the  entrance  to  the  defendant’s  studio.  He 
admitted  having  been  ordered  by  the  police  to  remove  his  shutters,  but 
it  was  all  spite  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 

James  Yapp,  the  complainant’s  shopboy,  corroborated  his  master’s 
statement  as  to  the  jumping,  and  said  he  saw  the  defendant  come  out 
of  his  studio  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

David  Francis,  a  joiner,  who  fitted  up  the  complainant’s  shop,  said 
he  was  called  into  the  premises  between  one  and  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  11th  ultimo.  He  saw  the  damage  that  had  been  done. 
While  witness  was  there,  the  complainant  called  him  out  of  the  shop, 
and,  pointing  to  the  defendant,  said  “that  is  the  man.” 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Anderson,  the  witness  said  the  premises  were  very 
light,  and  any  heavy  movement  would  shake  them,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent,  unless  it  was  by  jumping.  He  did  not  think  the  vibration  of  the 
railway  (which  adjoined  the  shop)  would  do  the  damage. 

Mr.  Anderson  submitted  that  it  was  a  case  for  a  civil  action,  as  he 
could  prove  that  the  defendant  was  not  in  his  studio  when  the  damage 
was  said  to  have  been  done.  He  then  called 

Thomas  Jones,  cab  proprietor,  Whitefield-road,  Everton,  who  deposed 
that  he  called  at  the  defendant’s  studio  in  Canning-place,  Liverpool,  about 
half-past  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  in  question.  He  and  the  defendant 
went  out  to  have  something  to  drink,  and  they  remained  together  half-an- 
liour.  Witness  again  saw  him  in  Liverpool  at  half-past  twelve  o’clock. 

The  second  charge  against  the  defendant  was  then  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Koenigsberger  stated  that  on  the  19th  ultimo,  at  a  quarter  to 
two  o’clock,  he  was  in  his  shop  speaking  to  a  friend,  when  the  “jumping” 
commenced  just  above  the  chandelier.  His  friend  advised  him  to  go 
upstairs  and  remonstrate  with  the  defendant,  but  complainant  replied 
that  if  he  went  upstairs  the  defendant  would  turn  him  out.  As  soon 
as  his  friend  left  the  shop  the  jumping  in  the  defendant’s  studio  was 
renewed ;  the  nails  in  complainant’s  shop  walls  became  loose,  and  some 
pictures  and  frames  fell,  and  smashed  the  glass  frames  underneath. 
Complainant  was  afraid  the  whole  ceiling  would  come  down.  The 
damages  ustained  on  that  occasion  was  £1  17s.  6d.  There  was  no  moving 
upstairs  at  all,  said  the  complainant,  but  it  was  all  “up  and  down,”  as 
if  it  were  a  machine. 

A  man  named  William  Rogers  stated  that  he  called  at  the  complain¬ 
ant’s  shop  between  one  and  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  ult. 


The  noise  in  the  defendant’s  studio  was  sufficient  to  shake  the  place,  and 
could  be  produced  by  nothing  else  but  jumping  on  the  floor.  The 
pictures  in  the  complainant’s  shop  were  shaking  very  much,  and  in  the 
evening  witness  saw  the  damage  which  had  been  done. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  Anderson  said  his  client  denied  having  jumped 
on  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  damage  to  the  complainant’s 
pictures  and  other  stock,  and  the  only  way  he  could  account  for  any 
accident  was  by  lifting  different  scenery  about  from  time  to  time.  The 
defendant  alleged  that  some  time  ago  the  complainant’s  shutters  were 
put  in  a  position  that  obstructed  the  entrance  to  his  (defendant’s)  studio, 
and  having  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  police,  who  ordered  the 
shutters  to  be  removed,  the  complainant  ever  since  was  determined  to 
be  revenged  as  much  as  he  could  on  the  defendant.  The  defendant  bore 
no  ill-will  to  the  complainant,  and  cared  nothing  about  his  paltry  penny 
frames.  (Laughter.)  He  (the  defendant)  had  a  soul  above  such 
matters  ;  but  from  time  to  time  he  had  been  abominably  insulted  by  the 
complainant,  and  the  consequence  was  that  a  summons  had  been  taken 
out  against  him  by  Mrs.  Staples.  Mr.  Anderson  then  urged  that  the 
case  was  one  which  ought  to  be  brought  before  the  County  Court,  and 
not  before  the  Police  Court,  where  the  defendant’s  mouth  was  shut.  If 
the  defendant  could  give  evidence  he  would  assure  the  magistrates  that 
he  was  not  in  Birkenhead  at  all  when  the  alleged  damage  took  place, 
but  at  his  studio  in  Liverpool.  After  commenting  on  the  ‘  ‘  extrordinary 
conglomeration  ”  of  summonses,  Mr.  Anderson  called 

George  Williams,  a  scene  painter,  who  said  that  on  the  19th  ult.  he 
called  upon  the  defendant,  at  his  studio  in  Liverpool.  The  defendant 
got  him  to  touch  up  his  background,  and  witness  stopped  with  him 
the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Preston  said  he  did  not  suppose  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the 
damage  done  to  the  complainant’s  pictures  and  frames.  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  he  could  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  he  must  be  satisfied, 
and  satisfied  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  defendant  was  the 
person  who  inflicted  the  damage,  and  also  that  he  inflicted  it  wilfully. 
With  regard  to  the  first  case,  he  was  not  satisfied  that  the  defendant 
was  in  his  studio  at  all  at  the  time,  and,  if  there,  he  was  not  satisfied 
that  when  he  jumped — if  he  did  jump— he  was  determined  in  his  own 
mind  to  inflict  the  damage  complained  of.  As  to  the  second  case,  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show  the  defendant  was  there  when  the  jumping 
took  place.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  bad  feeling  which  existed 
between  the  complainant  and  the  defendant,  but  he  did  not  see  how  he 
could  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  damage  was  done  wilfully.  In 
dismissing  the  summonses — which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  do,  but  re¬ 
luctantly — he  (the  magistrate)  must  say  that  if  the  defendant  committed 
the  damage  wilfully  it  was  about  as  bad,  mean,  dirty,  and  spiteful  an 
act  as  could  be  perpetrated.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  the  complainant  to  take  the  case  to  the  County 
Court.  He  (Mr.  Preston)  then  ordered  the  summonses  to  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  if  he  had  been  consulted  in  the  first  instance,  he 
should  have  advised  complainant  tobring  the  case  before  the  County  Court. 

The  summonses  for  threatening  on  each  side  were  then  withdrawn. 

Robbery  by  a  Porter  at  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan’s,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. — At  the  Newcastle  Police  Court,  on  Monday  last,  John 
O’Neil,  37  years  of  age,  was  charged  before  G.  H.  Phillipson  and  B. 
Plummer,  Esqs. ,  with  stealing  a  large  quantity  of  photographic  chemi¬ 
cals,  2,000  cartes  de  visite,  and  other  articles,  altogether  amounting  in 
value  to  about  £80,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan,  chemists, 
&c. ,  Mosley -street,  N  ewcastle.  The  prisoner  had  been  in  the  employment 
of  the  prosecutors  for  about  three  years  as  a  porter  and  warehouseman. 
—  A  number  of  witnesses  were  examined,  whose  evidence  went  to 
prove  conclusively  that  the  prisoner  had  been  purloining  the  goods  of 
his  employers  for  some  time.  He  had  absconded,  but  was  taken  into 
custody  at  Belfast  on  the  previous  Wednesday,  when  he  acknowledged 
that  he  had  stolen  the  goods. — Mr.  Joseph  Swan  (of  the  firm  of  Mawson 
and  Swan,  said'  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  last  month  he 
saw  O’Neil  and  told  him  they  had  found  he  had  been  robbing  them,  and 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had.  He  (Mr.  Swan)  knew  that  the  prisoner 
had  entered  the  warehouse  by  means  of  skeleton  keys,  and  asked  him 
for  them,  and  the  prisoner,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  took  the 
keys  out  of  his  pocket  and  gave  them  to  him.  They  had  great  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  prisoner,  and  it  was  a  source  of  sorrow  to  them  when  they 
found  out  what  was  going  on. — The  prisoner  now  pleaded  guilty,  said 
he  was  very  sorry,  and  hoped  the  magistrates  would  deal  leniently  with 
him.-— The  bench  told  him  they  felt  the  case  too  important  for  them  to 
deal  with,  because  he  had  been  placed  in  a  confidential  position,  and 
betrayed  the  trust  placed  in  him ;  therefore,  it  must  go  to  another  place. 
He  was  committed  to  take  his  trial  at  the  assizes. 


FLUORINE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American 
Institute,  the  Chairman,  Professor  Tillman,  apropos  of  an  observation 
that  fluorine  had  been  successfully  used  in  photography,  is  reported* 
to  have  made  the  following  remarks : — 

Professor  Tillman  remarked  that  this  statement  brought  up  a  very 

*  Phil.  Phot. 
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interesting  question  touching  the  part  played  by  the  halogens  in  actinic 
action.  Some  time  since,  before  this  society,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
show,  from  theoretical  considerations  alone,  why  bromine,  when  used 
with  certain  iodine  compounds,  should  increase  the  chemical  action  of 
light.  Similar  considerations  had  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  salts  of 
fluorine  would  not  be  beneficial  in  producing  like  results.  In  addition 
to  those  considerations,  it  may  be  stated  that  fluorine  exceeds  even 
oxygen  in  its  affinities,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
powerful  of  the  electro-negative  elements.  Indeed,  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether  fluorine  has  yet  been  obtained  in  a  separate  state.  M.  Pratt, 
of  France,  and  others,  who  claim  to  have  isolated  fluorine,  describe  it 
as  a  colourless  gas,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  this,  like 
the  gaseous  elements  of  less  atomic  weight,  namely,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  oxygen,  is  devoid  of  colour.  The  atomic  weight  of  fluorine  is  19  ; 
taking  the  remaining  halogens  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights,  we 
find  that  chlorine  (35 ‘5)  is  a  yellowish  gas;  bromide  (80)  is  a  liquid 
yielding  deep  red  fumes;  and  iodine  (127)  is  a  solid,  which,  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  heat,  becomes  a  violet-coloured  vapour.  From  these  facts  we 
may  infer  that  the  forces  which  fix  their  atomic  density  prevent  these 
elements  from  being  equally  affected  by  all  the  undulations  producing 
white  light.  In  the  case  of  chlorine  the  rate  of  its  molecular  motions 
corresponds  with  that  of  undulations  which  produce  a  certain  yellowish 
tint  in  the  solar  spectrum,  Iodine,  the  element  of  greatest  density,  has 
a  rate  of  molecular  motion  corresponding  with  that  of  the  most  rapid 
undulations  which  show  their  effects  in  the  visible  spectrum.  On  the 
other  hand,  bromine,  which  in  point  of  density  stands  intermediate 
between  chlorine  and  iodine,  has  a  rate  of  molecular  motion  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  slowest  undulations  which  produce  the  impression  of  red. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  rate  of  molecular  motion  does  not 
depend  alone  on  density ;  and  we  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  on  find¬ 
ing  that  either  of  the  colourless  gases,  when  increased  in  density  by  sub¬ 
jection  to  pressure,  do  not  undergo  any  changes  of  colour.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  the  two  electro-negative  elements,  either  of  whose  atomic 
weight  exceeds  that  of  any  other  metalloids,  and  of  a  majority  of  the 
metals,  are  the  most  effective  agents,  next  to  silver,  in  the  hands  of  the 
photographer.  Another  singular  coincidence  may  be  mentioned  here : 
the  atomic  weight  of  silver  (108)  added  to  that  of  fluorine  is  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  iodine.  There  are  many  chlorine  compounds  which 
are  influenced  by  light ;  the  most  sensitive  of  these  are  combinations 
derived  from  organic  compounds.  Here  is  a  field,  yet  unexplored  by 
the  photographic  chemist,  which  may  hereafter  yield  abundant  fruit. 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Free  Library  and  Museum. 
Mutual  Improvement  Institute. 
Philosophical  Institution. 

,,  24th  . 

”  24  th . 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  8tli  inst. ,  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  of  accounts  and  balance  sheet  were  submitted  by  the 
Council : — 


ACCOUNTS  FOE  THE  YEAE  ENDING  31st  DECEMBEE,  1869. 
CASH  ACCOUNT. 


1869.  Eeceipts.  £  s.  cl. 

Jan.  1. — Balance  at  Bankers  . .  87  19  1 
,,  ,,  of  petty  cash  5  0  0 

Dec.  31. — Entrance  Fees  <fe  Sub¬ 
scriptions  received 
during  the  year..  ..221  0  6 
„  Sale  of  Catalogues  at 

Exhibition .  21  3  0 


1869.  Payments.  £  s.  d. 

Dec.  31. — General  Expenses  ... .  91  10  0 
,,  Paid  on  Journal  Acc’t. 159  5  6 


250  15  6 

Balance  at  Bankers  . .  84  7  1 


£335 

2 

7 

£335 

2 

7 

BALANCE  SHEET  OF  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  ON  31st  DEC.,  1869. 

1869. 

1869.  Liabilities.  £ 

s. 

d. 

Dec.  31. —  Assets. 

£ 

d. 

Dec.  31.— General  Expenses: — 

Entrance  Fees  and 

Sundry  Accounts..  46 

7 

9 

Subscriptions  in 

Journal — 

arrear . £141  15 

0 

Taylor  and  Francis  306 

14 

8 

Bad  and  doubtful. .  23  2 

0 

—  118 

13 

0 

Advertisements  in 

J  ournal— amount 

due .  £84  15 

0 

t 

Less  20  per  cent. 

Commission ....  16  19 

0 

—  67 

16 

0 

Journal.  —  Stock  valued 

as 

waste  paper . 

..  15 

0 

0 

Balance  at  Bankers  . 

..  84 

7 

1 

,,  to  debit . 

..  67 

6 

4 

£353 

2 

5 

£353 

2 

5 

—  i 

We  have  examined  the  above  account  with  the  vouchers,  and  find  the  same  to  be 
correct.  (Signed)  H.  BADEN  PEITCHAED,  )  .TTTXTt„ 

February  7th,  1870.  G.  BISHOP,  J AUDIT0KS- 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  met  on  Thursday,  the  10th  inst.,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham, 
M.A.,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read,  Mr.  H.  Gorfin  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Society. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson  was  read,  in  which  that  gentleman 
expressed  regret  at  his  not  being  able  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  to 
read  a  paper  on  the  carbon  printing  process,  but  promising  that  at  the 
March  meeting  of  the  Society  he  would  be  present,  and  both  read  the 
paper  referred  to  and  also  show  in  full  operation  before  them  the  whole 
process  of  carbon  printing.  If,  in  consequence  of  illness  or  otherwise, 
he  should  be  unable  to  attend  personally,  it  would  not  interfere  with 
the  reading  of  the  paper  and  the  demonstrations,  which  would  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  qualified  assistants.  The  subject  of  his  paper  would  be 
Recent  Improvements  in  Carbon  Printing. 

Mr.  Croughton  exhibited  a  folding  desk,  or  frame,  on  which  to  touch 
negatives. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Price  exhibited  a  camera  that  he  had  had  constructed  for 
working  the  wet  collodion  process  in  the  field  without  the  aid  of  a  tent 
or  other  dark  box.  A  brief  description  of  this  will  be  found  in  another 
page. 

The  subject  of  ‘printing  portraits  with  landscape  backgrounds  from 
other  negatives  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  exhibited  some  specimens  of  this  kind  of  printing, 
the  work  of  Mr.  Sylvester  Parry,  of  Preston,  which  he  had  obtained 
from  that  gentleman  some  years  ago.  They  were  handed  round  and 
minutely  examined  by  the  members,  so  as  to  discover,  if  possible,  the 
method  that  had  been  employed  in  their  production.  In  reply  to  a 
question,  he  (Mr.  Taylor)  said  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  afford 
them  definite  information  as  to  their  production ;  but  he  would  give 
them  some  hints  obtained  from  Mr.  Parry  relative  to  this  kind  of  work, 
premising,  however,  that  the  means  by  which  these  particular  specimens 
had  been  obtained  had  never  yet  been  divulged.  The  hints  referred  to* 
would  be  found  suggestive,  and  were  as  follow  : — 

“The  method  adopted  before  perfecting  my  double-printing  apparatus 
was  as  follows: — I  took  a  glass  plate  (quarter  size,  or  larger),  and,  having- 
well  cleaned  it,  coated  it  with  a  thick  solution  of  India-rubber.  Having 
dried  the  India-rubber,  it  next  received,  in  the  dark  room,  a  coating  of 
Mawson’s  collodio-chloride  of  silver.  A  print  (from  the  negative  with 
the  figure  on)  was  obtained  by  superposition  on  the  collodio-chloride  film. 
The  print  was  then  taken  into  a  weak  light,  and,  without  toning  or 
fixing,  the  outlines  of  the  figure  or  figures  were  carefully  gone  over  with 
a  camel’s-hair  pencil,  charged  with  a  mixture  of  negative  and  Bates’s 
black  varnish.  After  the  varnish  was  perfectly  dry,  a  very  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  cyanide  of  potassium  was  washed  over  the  plate,  which  entirely 
removed  the  collodio-chloride  film,  leaving  the  outlines  in  black  varnish 
on  the  India-rubber  coating.  It  was  afterwards  well  but  carefully 
washed  to  remove  the  cyanide,  and  then  dried.  There  is  now  on  the 
India-rubber  coating  an  outline  of  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  figure, 
which  only  requires  to  be  filled  up  with  black  varnish. 

“Having  now  obtained  a  correct  mask,  the  next  thing  is  transferring 
it  to  its  position  on  the  landscape  negative.  This  is  a  very  easy  matter. 
Draw  a  sharp  penknife  round  the  plate  as  near  to  the  edge  as  possible, 
to  make  sure  that  the  India-rubber  has  no  hold  on  the  glass ;  next  insert 
the  knife  gently  at  one  corner,  and  the  whole  film  of  India-rubber  will 
come  off  in  one  piece.  Now  take  the  view  negative,  which  must  be  a 
thin  one,  and  give  it  a  coating  of  thin  India-rubber ;  after  which  take 
the  mask  and  lay  it  in  its  rigid  place  on  the  view  negative.  The  two 
films  will  adhere  tenaciously  together ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  separating 
them  again.  This  mask  requires  no  registering  marks  if  the  background 
negative  be  a  thin  one,  for  the  print  can  be  easily  seen  through  it.  If, 
however,  a  dense  landscape  negative  be  used,  marks  will  have  to  be 
used  as  guides  to  placing  the  mask  in  its  proper  place. 

This  plan  is  far  more  simple  than  it  reads ;  but  its  paramount  ad¬ 
vantage  is  the  obtaining  of  a  correctly-fitting  mask.  By  adhering  to 
the  instructions  contained  in  this  communication,  some  of  the  most 
perfect  and  charming  results  can  be  obtained  in  the  studio.” 

There  were  also  exhibited  some  charming  pictures  of  a  similar  kind 
by  Mr.  Edge,  of  Preston,  and  Captain  Todd,  of  Cheltenham. 

Mr.  Dunmore,  after  a  scrutiny  of  some  of  the  pi’ints  on  the  table, 
suggested  the  following  as  a  means  by  which  they  might  be  produced : — 
In  the  first  instance,  the  figure,  with  a  made-up  foreground,  is  to  be 
photographed,  using  a  shaded  background  graduating  from  very  light 
at  the  top  to  a  rather  deep  grey  at  the  bottom.  Print  a  proof  from  this 
for  a  mask,  to  be  attached  to  the  landscape  negative  after  having  had 
the  white  portion  of  the  background  cut  away,  with  a  little  of  the  shade 
part,  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  any  joining.  Then  print  from  the  first  or 
portrait  negative  in  the  usual  way ;  afterwards,  from  the  landscape  al¬ 
ready  prepared  with  the  mask.  A  little  judicious  shading  or  vignetting 
at  the  lower  part  during  the  time  would,  he  believed,  produce  a  picture 
with  precisely  the  same  effects  as  those  to  which  their  attention  had 
been  called. 

After  some  observations  by  Mr.  Foxlee,  Mr.  Pearce,  the  Chairman, 
and  others, 

*  Contributed  by  Mr.  Parry  in  an  article  on  natural  backgrounds  in  our  Almanac 
for  1869.— Eds. 
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Mr.  Simpson  said  that  he  believed  the  printing  had  been  effected  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Dunmore. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  the  various  gentlemen  who  had 
contributed  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting,  which  was  then  adjourned. 


dtffmspDnimm. 

The  Preparation  of  Bromides  —  French  Nitrate  of  Silver  — 
Forthcoming  Exhibition  in  Paris. 

A  very  complete  m&moire  on  the  manufacture  of  bromides  has  been 
lately  published  by  M.  John  Casthffioz,  one  of  the  well-known  makers 
of  chemical  products  in  this  city.  The  importance  which  has  been 
acquired  by  bromide  of  potassium  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  naturally  leads 
one  to  consider  if  it  be  the  best  for  the  purpose.  M.  Casthdloz  thinks 
not,  and  prefers  bromide  of  sodium,  for  various  reasons  which  would  not 
be  of  much  interest  to  the  readers  of  your  Journal.  The  portions  of 
this  m&moire  to  which  I  shall  call  attention  will  be  respecting  the  best 
manner  of  making  the  various  bromides.  Starting  with  the  bromide  of 
sodium,  it  can  be  prepared,  as  also  can  bromide  of  potassium,  by  three 
different  processes : — 

1.  The  direct  process,  by  treating  bromine  with  liquid  caustic  soda. 

2.  By  the  double  decomposition  of  bromide  of  iron  by  soda  or  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda. 

3.  By  the  double  decomposition  of  bromide  of  ammonium  by  caustic 
soda  or  carbonate. 

The  first  two  processes  are  those  generally  used ;  the  third  has  not 
yet  been  described,  and  the  author  of  this  m&moire  proposes  to  show 
its  peculiar  advantages. 

The  objections  to  the  first  process  result  from  the  igneous  fusion  to 
which  it  is  necessary  to  subject  the  bromide  in  a  crucible  and  the 
chances  of  loss  from  it,  and  in  the  separation  of  the  iodine  and  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  salt. 

It  is  to  avoid  this  fusion  that  the  second  process  has  been  devised ; 
but  this  has  the  inconveniences  of  the  difficulty  in  purifying  the  bro¬ 
mide  from  iodine  and  iron,  and  the  loss  of  bromide  retained  by  the 
precipitated  carbonate  or  oxide  of  iron. 

The  process  with  bromide  of  ammonium  avoids  the  inconveniences  of 
the  other  two  processes,  and  is  interesting,  as  it  comprises  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  bromide  of  ammonium  as  well  as  of  sodium.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  bromide  of  sodium  can  be  formed  from  the  ammonium 
salt — the  wet  way  and  the  dry  process.  To  begin  with  bromide  of 
ammonium — a  salt  well  known  to  photographers.  Small  quantities  can 
be  prepared  by  the  following  method : — Place  under  a  bell  glass  two 
capsules — one  containing  pure  bromine,  and  the  other  concentrated 
liquid  ammonia.  Vapours  of  bromide  of  ammonium  are  at  once  formed, 
and  condense  in  a  snow-white  substance  on  the  sides  of  the  bell  glass. 
The  same  process  may  be  used  on  a  large  scale  even,  if  the  bromine  and 
ammonia  are  renewed  two  or  three  times  a-day  by  means  of  S  tubes,  and 
care  be  taken  that  the  alkali  be  always  in  excess  at  the  end  of  the 
operation.  The  condensed  bromide  can  be  collected  every  morning,  and 
this  forms  the  snow-crystallised  bromide  of  ammonium.  But  the  best 
method  of  preparing  large  quantities  of  this  salt  is  to  treat  bromine 
under  water  by  weak  liquid  ammonia,  and  to  add  fresh  bromine  from 
time  to  time,  which  is  dissolved  in  the  solution  of  bromide,  and  con¬ 
verted  into  the  ammonium  salt  by  fresh  additions  of  the  alkali. 

The  solutions  become  hot  very  quickly  ;  they  should  be  kept  as  cool 
as  possible,  and  the  operation  should  only  be  recommenced  when  they 
have  cooled  down.  The  operation  should  also  be  performed  in  a  closed 
vessel,  or  great  loss  of  bromine  will  result.  The  solution  of  the  salt  is 
also  evaporated  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  set  aside  to  crystallise.  The 
drained  crystals  are  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  containing  an  excess  of  bromine,  drained  again,  and  dried. 

If  they  do  not  contain  any  iodine,  they  may  be  used  at  once  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  sodium  salt.  If  they  are  for  use  as  bromide  of  am¬ 
monium,  they  should  be  recrystallised,  when  the  chemically  pure  salt 
will  be  obtained.  The  importance  of  pure  bromides  is  such  that  the 
liquid  ammonia  of  commerce  should  be  previously  purified  if  it  contain 
any  traces  of  sulphate  or  hydrochlorate — especially  this  latter  salt,  for  if 
it  once  get  into  the  solutions  of  bromides  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  rid 
of  it.  If  the  ammonia  be  redistilled  on  milk  of  lime,  and  condensed  in 
pure  distilled  water,  it  should  be  rendered  sufficiently  pure  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  bromide  of  ammonium.  The  bromide  of  ammonium  having 
been  obtained,  the  other  bromides  can  be  xn'oeured  from  it.  Treat  a 


solution  of  the  ammonium  salt,  in  a  closed  vessel,  with  a  solution  of 
purified  carbonate  of  soda,  free  from  sulphate  and  chloride ;  if  the  potas¬ 
sium  salt  be  required,  of  course  the  carbonate  of  potash  will  be  used 
instead  of  soda. 

The  resulting  solution  of  bromide  of  sodium  may  contain  traces  of 
sulphate  or  carbonate  of  soda,  from  an  excess  of  the  latter  salt  having 
been  used  for  decomposing  the  bromide  of  ammonium.  In  this  case  all 
that  is  required  is  to  add  some  solution  of  bromide  of  barium  till  all  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  is  precipitated,  and  to  finish  off 
with  bromide  of  calcium  till  all  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  neutralised, 
and  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated  with  the  sulphate  of  barytes. 
A  filtration  of  the  solution  renders  it  pure,  and  it  can  be  crystallised  or 
dried  as  desired.  The  bromides  of  calcium  and  barium  are  formed  from 
the  ammonium  solution  by  means  of  pure  caustic  or  hydrates  of  lime 
and  barytes. 

In  preparing  the  potassium  salt  it  is  best  to  use  a  carbonate  of  potash 
prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  the  bicarbonate.  To  ensure  a  uniform 
compound  the  solution  of  bromide  of  sodium  should  be  evaporated  in  a 
silver  vessel,  and  the  salt  collected  as  it  is  deposited  as  the  evaporation 
goes  on.  The  bromide  of  sodium  thus  prepared  forms  a  powder  of 
crystalline  appearance,  or  is  obtained  in  small  cubic  crystals,  both  of 
which  are  anhydrous.  The  equivalent  of  sodium  being  lower  than  that 
of  potassium,  in  taking  equal  weights  of  these  salts  the  bromide  of 
sodium  contains  a  large  proportion  of  bromine  (about  11%  more).  This 
is  worth  noting  by  photographers.  M.  Castlnffoz  gives  a  table,  in  which 
the  quantities  of  bromine  contained  in  corresponding  quantities  of  an- 
hydrous  bromide  of  sodium  and  potassium  are  shown : — 

Bromine  3’33  =  Bromide  of  Sodium  4*33  =  Bromide  of  Potassium  5 -00 
,,  10-00  =  ,,  „  13-00  =  ,,  „  15-00 

„  16-66  =  „  ,,  21-G6  =  „  „  25  00 

„  20-00  =  „  „  26-00  =  „  „  30-00 

Photographers  will  see  from  this  that  if  they  wish  to  try  different  bro¬ 
mides  in  their  preparations  they  should  not  use  equal  weights  of  each, 
if  they  wish  to  employ  a  fixed  quantity  of  bromine.  Indeed  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  reason  of  the  proportion  of  the  various  chemicals  used  in 
photographic  formulae  has  never  received  the  attention  it  should.  “  It 
is  found  best  in  pi-actice”  to  use  such  a  chemical  in  such  proportions,  but 
the  reason  why  is  not  so  clear.  In  using  the  iodides,  bromides,  and 
chlorides,  I  suppose  we  wish  to  utilise  the  iodine,  chlorine,  and  bro¬ 
mine  ;  if  so,  it  would  be  well  if  a  table  were  prepared  for  the  use  of  ex¬ 
perimental  photographers,  after  the  model  of  that  drawn  up  by  M. 
Castkeloz,  and  including  the  chlorides  and  iodides.  It  would  also  be 
well  to  know  the  amount  of  water  in  the  salts  used  in  our  preparations, 
as  bromide  of  sodium,  for  example,  can  be  crystallised  so  as  to  contain 
four  equivalents  of  water. 

It  was  remarked  to  me  the  other  day  that  the  French  crystallised 
nitrate  of  silver  was  purer  than  the  English,  on  account  of  the  method 
adopted  by  the  French  for  purifying  their  metallic  silver  used  in  its 
production.  The  English  are  said  to  dissolve  the  “crude”  silver  in 
nitric  acid,  from  which  the  silver  is  precipitated  as  chloride,  either  by 
chloride  of  sodium  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  is  reduced  by  chalk 
and  powdered  charcoal.  The  French  are  said  to  use  the  sulphuric  acid 
system — the  ingot  of  silver,  containing,  probably,  copper  and  lead,  is 
dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  the  operation  is  performed  by 
heat,  and  sulphurous  vapours  are  disengaged.  Now  comes  in  a  process 
for  the  production  of  pure  silver  which  has  just  formed  the  subject  of 
a  patent.  After  the  sulphate  of  lead  has  all  separated,  and  whilst  the 
solution  is  still  warm,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  for  twelve  hours.  During 
this  time  the  sulphate  of  silver  is  deposited  in  very  small  crystals, 
which  are  also  very  pure.  They  are  collected  by  decanting  the  liquid, 
and  decomposed  by  being  introduced  into  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  This  is  well  stirred  and  the  resulting  metallic  silver  allowed 
to  settle.  This  is  collected,  washed,  dried,  and  melted  in  a  crucible, 
and  gives  an  ingot  of  pure  silver,  1,000  per  1,000 ;  and  from  this  a  pure 
nitrate  can  be  readily  obtained  with  pure  nitric  acid. 

The  French  Photographic  Society  has  issued  the  regulations  for  the 
coming  exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie,  Champs 
Elysees,  from  May  1  to  August  31,  1870.  All  applications  for  space 
should  be  made  before  March  15.  All  articles  for  exhibition  to  be  sent 
in  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  April.  If  the  pictures  are  sent  unmounted 
they  will  be  mounted  at  the  exhibitors’  expense.  Such  pictures  should 
be  sent  in  from  the  1st  to  the  5th  of  April.  Exhibitors  who  have  no  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Paris  should  address  to  the  Secretary  of  the  French  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  M.  Martin  Laulerie,  9,  Kue  Cadet,  Paris.  Exhibitors 
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should  label  each  picture,  or  frame  containing  several  pictures,  with  their 
name  and  address ;  but  nothing  is  allowed  to  be  added  of  an  advertising 
or  commercial  character.  It  is  required  that  the  name  of  each  subject 
shall  be  given,  as  well  as  a  summary  account  of  the  negative  process 
employed.  All  other  information  will  be  esteemed,  I  have  already 
indicated  the  way  in  which  the  jury  of  awards  will  be  constituted. 
The  charge  for  space  is,  as  usual,  8s.  per  square  metre.  All  objects 
exposed  should  be  taken  away  a  week  after  the  closing  of  the  exhibition. 
Again  I  urge  upon  your  readers  to  let  England  be  well  represented  this 
year  at  this  exhibition ;  and  if  I  can  in  any  way  be  of  use  to  intending 
exhibitors  I  beg  to  place  myself  at  their  disposal. 

For  the  past  few  days  the  weather  here  has  been  intensely  cold ;  the 
thermometer  fell  20°  in  nearly  as  many  hours,  and  we  have  had  to  keep 
ourselves  warm  under  a  temperature  of  12°  above  zero,  or  20°  below  freez¬ 
ing  point,  Fahrenheit.  I  was  in  London  last  Tuesday,  where  the  weather 
was  mild,  muddy,  and  mizzling.  I  left  by  the  mail  at  ten  minutes  to 
9  p.m.,  and  on  arrival  at  Calais  about  1  in  the  morning  found  intense 
frost  and  snow  on  the  ground,  and  an  atmosphere  as  clear  as  crystal 
and  wind  as  sharp  as  knives.  To-day  there  is  some  appearance  of  the 
cold  giving  way.  What  with  this  low  temperature  and  the  low  attempts 
at  barricades  and  revolution,  we  have  been  kept  pretty  lively  since  my 
last.  Both  are,  I  hope,  fading  away.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Paris,  February  14,  1870. 

— « — 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  answer  the  following  in¬ 
quiries  : — 

1.  Do  you  consider  it  safe  to  keep  oxygen  gas  from  day  to  day  or 
week  to  week  in  ordinary  bags  as  supplied,  as  I  think  gases  can  pass 
through  various  media  and  form  an  explosive  compound  ? 

2.  What  are  the  varied  powers  or  ratio  of  light  from  an  Argand  oil 
lamp  with  reflector — the  oxycalcium  light— -and  the  oxy hydrogen  light, 
with  carburetted  hydrogen  from  the  mains  ? 

Suppose  the  Argand  lamp  will  show  well  on  a  screen  six  feet  square, 
what  may  the  oxycalcium  be  considered  to  show  with  equal  brilliance 
up  to  in  size  on  the  screen  ?  Also,  what  will  the  oxyhydrogen  light 
show  to,  compared  to  an  Argand  lamp  with  hydrogen  from  the  main  ? 

I  have  got  an  oxycalcium  burner  (spirit  lamp,  &c. ).  The  lamp  has  a 
wick  made  of  a  great  number  of  lengths  of  thin  brass  wire.  With  all 
things  favourable  I  can  only  obtain  with  it,  when  in  use  with  oxygen, 
about  half  the  light  that  is  given  by  an  Argand  lamp. 

Not  having  gas  from  the  mains  on  our  premises,  can  you  light  me  out 
of  my  present  darkness? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Benighted  Qne. 

Ulverston,  February  9,  1870. 

[1.  We  tried  some  experiments  connected  with  this  subject  about 
two  years  ago,  and  ascertained  the  following : — A  bag  of  hydrogen 
was  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days  without  being  under  pressure. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  a  small  portion  was  withdrawn  and  tested, 
and  was  found  to  be  explosive  !  How  was  this  ?  It  was  pure 
hydrogen  when  placed  in  the  bag ;  after  being  less  than  a  week  there 
it  was,  presumably,  oxyhydrogen,  certainly  explosive.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  at  which  we  arrived  was  that  by  the  process  of  osmose  the 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  was  admitted  into  the  bag  containing 
the  hydrogen.  The  late  Professor  Graham  demonstrated  before  the 
Royal  Society  the  fact  that  a  thin  film  of  India-rubber,  such  as  that 
employed  as  the  lining  of  a  gas  bag,  acted  as  a  dialyser,  and  per¬ 
mitted  the  passage  of  oxygen  through  it,  leaving  behind  it  the  bulk, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  nitrogen  forming  the  other  constituent  of 
atmospheric  air.  But  when  oxygen  is  enclosed  in  the  bag  and  loses 
its  property  of  being  an  active  supporter  of  combustion,  some  different 
principle  must  be  at  work  to  cause  this.  That  ox3rgen  does  become 
useless,  after  remaining  for  a  short  time  in  at  least  some  bags,  we 
are  well  aware.  It  may,  probably,  in  most  cases  be  ascribed  to  the 
▼apour  of  the  benzole  or  naphtha  used  as  a  solvent  for  the  India- 
rubber  cement  with  which  the  bags  are  made ;  and  with  an  excess 
of  such  vapour  the  deteriorated  oxygen  would  probably  be  explosive. 
If  this  be  the  cause  of  the  deterioration,  it  may  be  removed  by  filling 
the  bag  with  air  and  emptying  it  out  a  few  times. — 2.  Yours  must  be 
a  queer  description  of  oxycalcium  lamp  if  you  only  obtain  with  it 
one-lialf  the  light  you  get  from  an  Argand  burner.  You  may  depend 
upon  it  that  there  is  something  wrong.  The  oxycalcium  is  not  quite 
so  good  as  the  mixed  gases,  but  it  is  immensely  superior  to  the  best 
Argand  lamp  that  has  ever  yet  been  constructed.  The  best  form  is 
that  which  you  will  find  engraved  at  page  66  of  our  Almanac  for  the 
present  year.— Eds.] 


GELATINE  FOR  CASTING. 

To  the  Editoes. 

Gentlemen, — Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  favour  me  with 
an  address  where  gelatine  prepared  for  casting  purposes  is  procurable? 
If  not,  the  formula  for  its  preparation  would  be  deemed  most  acceptable 
if  it  could  be  furnished. — I  am,  yours,  See.,  M.  T, 

20,  Brecknock  Crescent,  Camden  Town,  February  15,  1870. 

A  SOLAR  CAMERA  QUERY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  excellent  essay  upon  enlarging  in  this  year’s 
British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  I  do  not  see  an  answer  to 
the  following  question : — How  can  I  make  use  of  my  Woodward’s 
(improved  by  Atkinson)  solar  camera  when  I  want  to  work  with  arti¬ 
ficial  light  ?  Possessing  this  instrument,  I  naturally  object  to  buying 
another. 

A  full  answer  to  the  above  query  in  the  J ournal  would  confer  a  great 
favour  upon, — Yours,  Sec.,  H,  E. 

Liverpool,  February  11,  1870. 

[We  have  answered  the  foregoing  query  in  a  short  article  which 
will  be  found  on  another  page. — Eds.] 


MODERN  TONING  versus  SEL  D’OR  TONING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Having  read  all  that  you  and  others  have  written  con¬ 
cerning  Mr.  Ayres’s  process,  and  having  pondered  not  a  little  over  the 
questions  that  arise  out  of  the  subject,  I  am  induced  to  put  the  implied 
heretical  question— What  have  we  gained  by  alkaline  gold  toning  ? 

I  look  upon  the  walls  of  the  room  in  which  I  now  write,  and  there  I 
see  mementoes  of  the  old-fashioned  and  now  discarded  hypo,  and  gold 
toning,  and  I  am  compelled  to  ask  myself — In  what  respect  are  these 
ictorial  mementoes  inferior  to  the  finest  productions  of  the  present  day? 
n  the  quality  of  tone  or  colour  they  are  not  less  rich ;  in  the  purity  of 
their  whites,  or  in  what  is  better  known  as  their  “  permanence,”  they 
are  far  superior  to  many  modern  works  by  pretentious  artists. 

I  am,  not  very  slowly,  but  certainly  very  surely,  getting  myself  rooted 
and  grounded  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the  albumen  on  the  paper  that  is 
the  deadly  foe  to  permanence.  I  have  in  my  possession  some  prints 
both  on  plain  and  albumenised  paper  that  were  toned,  not  by  the  hypo, 
and  gold  (sel  d’or)  process  referred  to,  but  by  the  veritable  old  hypo.,  or 
sulphur-toning  itself ;  and,  whereas  the  prints  on  the  albumenised  paper 
have  nearly  all  disappeared,  those  on  the  plain  paper,  printed,  toned, 
and  washed  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others,  are 
still  quite  good  enough  to  take  their  places  without  lack  of  self-respect 
— if  photographs  may  be  assumed  to  possess  this  feeling— among  the 
works  even  of  the  present  year. 

May  not  the  use  of  albumen  in  photographic  printing  be  a  grand 
mistake?  Further:  with  the  light,  such  as  it  is,  that  we  now  possess, 
may  not  the  sel  d’or  process  of  toning  be  made  to  surpass  the  methods 
at  present  in  vogue?— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Medicus. 

February  15,  1870. 


A  New  Proposal  for  the  Utilisation  of  Photography. — At  a 
conference  on  the  licensing  system,  held  recently  at  Birmingham,  Dr. 
Martin,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  License  Amendment  League,  Manchester,  pro¬ 
posed  that  photographs  should  be  taken  of  confirmed  drunkards  brought 
up  repeatedly  at  police  courts,  and  that  these  photographs  should  be  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  various  public  houses  of  the  district,  making  any 
publican  who  supplied  the  inebriate  with  drink  liable  to  a  penalty. 
The  Liverpool  Mercury  having  severely  commented  on  this  proposition 
in  a  paragraph  in  a  recent  number,  Dr.  Martin  has  replied  to  that  paper 
as  follows  : —  “I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  allowing  mejto  explain  that  the 
object  in  view  was  not  to  hold  up  the  miserable  victims  to  ridicule,  but 
to  assist  in  preventing  them  from  procuring  liquor.  The  License  Amend¬ 
ment  League,  seeing  how  helpless  the  law  is  at  present,  how  utterly 
it  fails  in  its  attempts  to  deal  with  drunkards — many  of  these  being 
brought  up  for  the  10th,  20th,  50th,  or  100th  time — proposes  that  the 
magistrates  should  have  power  to  publish  the  names  and  descriptions  of 
confirmed  inebriates,  and  to  prohibit  any  one  under  a  heavy  penalty 
from  knowingly  supplying  them  with  liquor.  At  the  Birmingham 
conference  it  was  pointed  out  that,  whilst  this  might  suffice  in  small 
towns,  it  would  be  totally  insufficient  in  larger  ones;  and  therefore,  just 
as  confirmed  criminals  are  now  photographed,  and  copies  sent  to  all  the 
police  offices  in  the  district,  so  when  a  man  or  woman  has  been  convicted 
three  or  four  times  of  drunkenness  it  might  be  desirable  to  send,  not 
merely  name  and  description,  but  a  photograph,  to  all  the  public  and 
beer  houses  in  a  town.  *  *  *  Better  interfere  with  a  man’s  liberty 
by  preventing  him  from  going  into  a  public  house  than  to  build  an  asy¬ 
lum,  and  provide  doctors  and  keepers,  not  merely  to  limit  the  man’s 
liberty  by  keeping  him  out  of  the  public  house,  but  to  take  it  away  by 
putting  him  into  confinement.” 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

For  a  12  by  10  view  lens  or  other  useful  article  I  will  exchange  a  background, 
quarter-plate  lens,  tripod  tent,  and  collodion.  Photograph  of  background 
for  three  stamps.— Address,  W.  W.  Stainthorpe,  Corbridge-on-Tyne. 

A  capital  glass  house,  20  feet  long,  10  feet  high,  10  feet  wide,  nearly  new,  will 
be  exchanged  for  a  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear  patent  lens,  either  12  by  10 
or  10  by  8.— Address,  R.  Blackwell,  photographer,  Brackley,  Northamp¬ 
tonshire. 

Many  useful  articles,  including  a  good  four-wheel  velocipede  for  two  persons, 
a  plated  silver  watch,  stereo,  camera,  &c.,  &c.,  will  be  given  in  exchange  for 
a  pair,  or  single,  instantaneous  stereo,  lenses  by  Dallmeyer  or  Ross,  or  a 
larger-sized  instrument  for  views.— Address,  Charles,  2,  Crescent-place, 
Plymouth. 

Wanted,  a  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear  lens  of  ordinary  angle,  for  12  by  10 
plates.  I  will  give  in  exchange  either  an  orthographic  lens  for  12  by  10 
plates  by  the  late  A.  Ross  or  a  pair  of  quarter-plate  portrait  lenses  by 
Valentin,  or  both.  Difference  in  values  adjustable. — Address,  Lux,  care  of 
Mr.  Parsons,  photographic  chemist,  Leicester. 

A  lantern,  with  oak  body  lined  with  tin,  3|in.  condensers,  safety  oxyhydrogen 
jet,  extra  front,  with  ^-plate  portrait  lens  for  enlarging  with  artificial  light, 
will  be  exchanged  for  a  card  lens  (second  hand)  by  any  good  maker,  about 
2|in.  in  diameter;  or  a  Hermagis  half-plate  portrait  lens,  with  patent 
arrangement  for  views, — Address,  E.  A.  Doryille,  153,  Ashted-row, 
Birmingham. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

A,  Lesage,  Dublin.— Pomp  Portraits  of  the  Itev.  Dr.  Woodlock,  of  the 
Catholic  University,  Dublin. 

THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC.— This 
valuable  work  is  now  ready.  For  particulars  see  advertising  sheet, 
page  ii. ,  in  the  present  number. 

Geo.  F.  Borwick.— Mr.  Good’s  eastern  views  were  taken  by  wet  collodion. 

John  Stevenson.—  Zirconia  cylinders  for  the  oxyhydrogen  light  are  now  in 
the  market. 

James  Young. — No;  there  is  no  better  method  of  ascertaining  the  equivalent 
focus  of  a  lens  than  that  published  by  us. 

Stereoscopic.- — A  pair  of  six-inch  lenses  will  be  the  most  useful.  Add  to 
these  one  of  nine  or  ten  inches  in  focus  for  covering  the  whole  plate,  and 
your  outfit  will  do. 

W.  B. — Perhaps  when  asking  us  to  give  you  “full  directions  for  colouring 
photographs  ”  you  were  not  aware  that,  in  order  to  oblige  you,  we  should 
have  to  sacrifice  many  pages  of  our  space.  If  you  cannot  obtain  the  in- 
structiens  you  require  in  the  manuals  devoted  to  colouring,  endeavour  to 
obtain  lessons  from  a  qualified  teacher. 

W.  W.  Stainthorpe.— 1.  The  preparation  of  the  sensitised  paper  that  keeps 
for  some  months  is  at  present  a  secret  confined  to  very  few  individuals,  and 
we  cannot  yet  tell  when  we  shall  bo  in  a  position  to  publish  it.— 2.  We 
think  that  the  best  colour  for  the  studio  is  a  pale  blue.  It  is  both  agreeable 
to  the  eye  of  the  sitter  and  reflects  light  of  a  good  quality. 

Lumen. — Try  the  following  as  a  probable  means  by  which  you  may  get  rid  of 
the  water : — Obtain  a  bottle  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  glass  tube  connect  it  with  the  bottle  containing  the  offending  liquid. 
The  avidity  with  which  sulphuric  acid  appropriates  water  will  probably  lead 
to  the  rectification  required.  A  bottle  containing  some  well-dried  chloride  of 
calcium  will  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  sulphuric  acid. 

H.  E.  W.  (Preston). — Having  the  faeulty  of  being  able  to  adapt  our  eyes  to 
nearly  every  kind  of  stereograph,  we  certainly  did  not,  when  examining 
yours,  discover  more  than  we  pointed  out  in  our  last,  viz.,  that  in  one 
picture  the  subject  was  higher  than  in  the  other.  We  only  measured  the 
difference  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  and  not  at  the  top.  You  ought  to 
have  both  lenses  identical  in  their  focal  lengths,  and  the  maker  of  yours 
will,  doubtless,  change  one  of  them,  so  as  to  bring  about  this  result. 

Old  Professional.  —  It  is  indeed  very  difficult  for  us  to  offer  advioe 
under  the  circumstances  stated.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  yours  is  an 
ex-parte  statement— honestly  enough  related  on  your  part,  doubtless,  but 
still  only  from  one  point  of  view.  We  never  advise  photographers  to  insti¬ 
tute  legal  proceedings  against  each  other ;  but,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
make  the  case  out,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  course  open.  The 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration ;  for  by  doing  so 
you  will  save  as  much  money  as  will,  perhaps,  purchase  another  house 
similar  to  that  which  now  forms  the  bone  of  contention. 

P.  M‘Craken. — Decomposition  has  done  its  work  upon  the  collodion,  the 
sample  of  which  has  reached  us  in  safety.  Finding  that  it  was  unfit  for 
using  in  the  production  of  negatives,  we  thought  that  it  would  at  least 
answer  for  the  cleaning  of  plates ;  but  our  still  smarting  eyes  tell  us  of  the 
cost  at  which  we  tried  the  experiment.  The  texture  of  the  film  is  such  as 
would  have  answered  well  for  dry-plate  work;  ^but  its  opalescence,  and 
especially  the  effect  of  the  ethereal  vapours  upon  the  eyes,  preclude  the 
possibility  of  its  being  used  for  this  purpose.  A  “happy  thought”  just 
occurs  to  us.  Sometime  ago,  when  conversing  with  an  esteemed  friend 
(“  Clericus  ”),  he  told  us  of  the  good  services  that  were  rendered  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  cyanide  of  potassium  to  collodion  of  this  kind,  so  as  to 
render  it  useful  for  cleaning  plates.  We  know  that  this  addition  will  remove 
the  colour;  and  as  “Clericus  ”  informs  us  that  it  will  also  remove  the 
peculiar  property  of  pungency  in  virtue  of  which  it  now  brings  the  tears  to 
our  eyes,  we  advise  you  to  give  this  a  trial. 


A  Perplexed  Tyro. — "We  cannot  quote  in  this  page  the  prices  of  article* 
which,  on  application  to  the  makers  (whoso  addresses  arc  to  bo  found  in  our 
advertising  pages),  you  can  procure  for  yourself. 

Lieux  “  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  Editors  could  recommend  him  any¬ 
thing  for  blocking  out  skies  in  landscapes,  on  the  film  side.  He  has  tried 
water-colours,  and  they  peel  off.  The  varnish  used  is  the  usual  varnish  that 

requires  heat  when  applied  to  negatives.” - The  usual  oil  colours  sold  by 

artists’  colourmen,  when  mixed  with  a  little  copal  varnish  or  megilp,  will 
answer  well.  The  advantage  of  mixing  it  with  the  varnish  is  that  when 
a  transparent  colour,  such  as  burnt  sienna,  is  used,  it  may  be  either  made  so 
weak  as  to  permit  most  of  the  light  to  pass  through  it,  or  so  opaque  as  to 
effectually  prevent  the  transmission  of  any  light. 

Fr.  Browning  wishes  to  know  if  it  be  possible  to  insert  in  a  doublet  lens  a 
stop  that  will  admit  a  greater  body  of  light  from  the  foreground  thun  from 
the  sky.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  grooves  in  which  the 
stops  slide  (we  assume  the  employment  of  Waterhouse  diaphragms)  shall 
not  be  placed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  tube  as  is  now  the  case  ;  but  that  they 
shall  have  a  very  considerable  slope  or  slant  backwards,  the  upper  end  of  the 
grooves  being  nearer  to  the  front  lens  than  the  bottom.  In  this  way  the 
stop  will  be  placed  in  such  a  slanting  position  as  to  fulfil  the  optical  condi¬ 
tions  required,  viz.,  the  transmission  of  a  much  larger  beam  of  light  from 
the  foreground  or  lower  portion  of  the  picture  than  from  the  sky  or  upper 
portion.  From  the  description  here  given,  make  a  drawing  for  yourself,  and 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  mechanic,  who  will  be  enabled  readily 
to  carry  it  out  in  practice. 

Received. — Thos.  Johnson  (Leicester).  In  our  next. 


Prosecutions  for  Selling  Indecent  Photographs,  &c. — At  the 
Middlesex  Sessions,  on  Wednesday  last,  before  Sir  W.  H.  Bodkin, 
Assistant  Judge,  several  persons  were  charged  with  uttering  and  selling 
indecent  and  obscene  prints  and  papers,  slides,  &c.,  and  were  sentenced 
as  follows  : — Wm.  Saunders,  eighteen  months ;  S.  Tyler,  H.  Tozer,  C. 
Grieves,  and  C.  Perry  twelve  months  each;  and  G.  Jackson  eighteen 
months — in  each  case  with  hard  labour. 

Exhirition  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society. — We  re¬ 
mind  those  of  our  readers  who  intend  sending  pictures  for  the  annual 
soirde  and  exhibition  of  this  Society,  but  have  not  yet  done  so,  that 
they  should  bestir  themselves  at  once,  as  the  date  at  which  it  is  to  be 
held  is  rapidly  approaching.  Although  the  exhibition  does  not  take 
place  before  the  last  day  of  this  month,  it  is  desirable  that  all  pictures 
and  apparatus  should  be  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Manchester,  on  or 
before  the  24th  inst.,  addressed  to  Charles  Adin,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary. 
The  art-union  held  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  of  last  year  was 
eminently  successful,  and  enabled  the  committee  to  dispose  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  value  of  fifty  pounds.  This  very  satisfactory  result  of 
the  first  art- union  of  the  kind  has  decided  the  committee  to  repeat  the 
experiment  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  of  this  year,  and  it  is 
hoped  the  result  will  be  equally  profitable  to  the  numerous  contributors. 
Pictures  intended  for  sale  should  have  their  nett  prices  marked  on 
them  or  made  known  to  the  Secretary.  The  committee  hold  them¬ 
selves  responsible  for  any  damage  to  contributions  while  in  their  pos¬ 
session,  and  will  pay  the  cost  of  carriage  to  and  from  Manchester, 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  February  11, 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

Belton  and  Reed,  Oxford-street,  photographers, 

Tuesday,  Feb,  15, 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination, 
T.  F.  Birciiall,  Cheapside,  photographer. — April  21, 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  February  1 6th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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THE  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD  AND  HYPOSULPHITE  OF 
SODA  SOLUTION  AGAIN. 

We  referred  last  week  to  tlie  results  of  our  experiments  touching 
Mr.  Webster’s  very  interesting  remarks  on  the  action  of  chloride  of 
gold  on  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  and,  though  neither  our  own  trials  nor 
those  of  Mr.  Dawson’s,  mentioned  in  another  column,  confirm  Mr. 
Webster’s  observations,  we  most  willingly  refrain  from  entering 
further  into  the  question  until  Mr.  Webster  shall  have  been  able  to 
work  the  matter  fully  out,  and  have  devised  a  satisfactory  mode  of 
eliminating  the  possible  error  arising  from  the  bleaching  influence  of 
the  sulphurous  acid  set  free  to  a  small  extent  in  most  of  his  experi¬ 
ments. 

Our  object  this  week  is  to  describe  a  curious  experiment  connected 
with  Mr.  Ayres’s  toning  bath  which  we  made  within  the  last  few  days. 
We  happened  to  have  a  solution  containing  about  eight  grains  of 
chloride  of  gold  and  a  large  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  This 
solution  was  alkaline.  About  ten  days  ago  the  solution  was  made ; 
we  then  boiled  it  for  half-an-hour  after  adding  a  considerable  excess 
of  acetic  acid.  The  consequence  of  this  treatment  was,  of  course, 
the  production  of  a  white  precipitate.  The  mixture  was  allowed 
to  stand  for  five  days  in  a  covered  vessel,  then  filtered  clear,  the 
white  precipitate  being  retained,  washed  carefully,  dried,  and  then 
ignited.  A  residue  was  thus  obtained  which  did  not  contain  the 
one-fiftieth  part  of  a  grain  of  gold.  The  white  substance  was 
almost  wholly  sulphur,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda. 

The  clear  liquid  filtered  off  from  the  white  substance  was  now 
divided  into  two  portions.  To  one  of  these  acetic  acid  was  added, 
which  produced  a  white  precipitate  only  when  strong  and  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time.  The  second  portion  was  boiled  without  the 
addition  of  any  further  acid  than  that  added  to  the  liquid  five  days 
before ;  the  result  was  the  production  of  a  white  precipitate,  which 
was  found  to  be  simply  sulphur. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  acid  hyposulphite  and  gold  solution, 
in  the  course  of  five  days’  standing,  had  undergone  some  change 
which  enabled  it  again  to  deposit  sulphur  on  repeating  the  boiling 
to  which  it  had  been  originally  subjected.  We  might  suggest  several 
explanations  of  the  phenomena,  but  we  are  content  with  the  simple 
statement  of  the  fact,  as  the  observation  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  working  of  an  acid  hyposulphite  toning  bath. 

Finally:  we  would  note  particularly  that,  notwithstanding  the 
highly  acid  condition  of  the  bath,  its  prolonged  heating  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  rather  widely  separated  in  point  of  time,  and,  we  may  add,  its 
free  exposure  to  light  in  the  interval,  practically  no  sulphide  of 
gold  was  thrown  down,  though  the  conditions  under  which  the  mixed 
solution  was  placed  were  most  favourable  to  its  production. 


MEDALLION  PORTRAITS  IN  RELIEF. 

A  veby  ingenious  and  effective  photographic  transparency  has  been 
submitted  to  us  by  Mr.  William  Cobb,  formerly  of  Ipswich,  now  of  St. 
John’s  Wood,  London.  It  consists  of  a  medallion  transparency  with 
two  figures — a  lady  and  a  gentleman —the  lady’s  head  hiding  all  but 


a  small  portion  of  the  gentleman’s  face  in  the  manner  so  well  known 
when  two  subjects  are  represented  on  a  metallic  medallion. 

The  idea  of  making  photographic  medaUions  is  not  new;  but,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  there  is  something  decidedly  novel  in  the  picture  to 
which  we  are  now  directing  attention,  for  the  two  figures  are  on  two 
different  plates  of  glass,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  to  such 
an  extent  as  greatly  to  aid  the  illusion  of  one  head  eclipsing  the 
other,  in  consequence  of  its  being  nearer  to  the  observer.  The 
distance  between  the  two  pictures  is  about  that  of  a  thin  plate  of 
glass,  and,  as  we  have  said,  the  effect  is  highly  illusionary. 

How  Mr.  Cobb  manages  to  produce  these  transparencies  we  shall 
presently  describe ;  but  we  may,  meanwhile,  state  that  he  has  also 
shown  us  some  similar  double  medallion  prints  on  paper  as  well  as 
on  glass,  which  indicate  that  the  fine  taste  and  good  manipulation 
that  distinguished  this  artist  when  in  Ipswich  have  not  forsaken  him 
now  that  he  has  removed  to  a  more  active  sphere.  AVe  subjoin  the 
manipulative  details  as  kindly  furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  Cobb : — 

“Take  the  two  negatives  from  which  it  is  desired  to  make  a 
‘  photo. -relief  transparency’  of  about  an  equal  size,  and  with  a  white 
background.  The  position  of  the  heads  may  be  varied  from  side 
face  to  three-quarter  face,  thus  giving  the  operator  the  chance  of 
securing  the  best  view,  and  consequently  enhancing  the  artistic  value 
of  the  resulting  picture.  From  one  of  these  negatives,  which  we  will 
call  No.  1,  print  two  transparencies.  Make  one  of  them  into  a  mask 
by  carefully  stopping  out  the  figure.  This  is  easily  done  by  means 
of  a  fine  camel’s-hair  pencil  and  Indian-ink.  Place  this  mask  upon 
negative  No.  2,  taking  care  to  place  them  in  the  relative  positions 
they  are  to  occupy  in  the  finished  picture.  Secure  them  in  this 
position,  if  necessary  by  means  of  a  little  sealing-wax,  and  proceed 
to  print  from  this  combination  another  transparency,  which  wiU  be 
found  to  register  exactly  with  the  transparency  from  No.  1  negative, 
and  produces  the  effect  of  relief.  The  transparencies  for  the  above 
should  be  printed  by  superposition,  although  results  equal,  if  not 
superior,  may  be  obtained  by  camera  printing.  This  latter  method 
being  somewhat  more  difficult  to  describe,  I  will  supply  full  details 
at  an  early  date.” 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  M. 
Vidal  deprecated  the  employment  of  an  alum  bath  for  developed 
carbon  prints.  The  office  of  the  alum,  when  applied  to  the  print,  is 
to  act  as  a  preservative  of  the  gelatine,  and  to  so  modify  it  that  the 
film  is  converted  into  a  layer  somewhat  resembling  leather.  This 
layer  is  well  known  not  to  be  suitable  for  retouching,  hence  M.  Vidal 
is  disposed  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  alum  bath  altogether 
rather  than  interfere  with  the  manipulation  of  the  prints. 

The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  alum  can  be 
secured  if  we  first  treat  the  print  with  the  alum  bath,  then  wash 
and  treat  for  a  short  time  with  a  bath  of  very  dilute  ammonia.  In 
this  way  the  alum  present  on  the  surface  of  the  film  is  decomposed, 
a  very  fine  layer  of  alumina  being  produced.  The  print,  on  washing 
and  drying,  is  found  to  bear  the  retouching  process  even  better  than 
a  plain  film,  while  the  preservative  or  other  action  of  the  alum 
bath  is  not  lost,  and  the  purity  of  the  prints  in  nowise  impaired. 
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It  should  be  distinctly  stated  that  one  danger  attends  the  use  of 
this  plan.  If  the  ammonia  bath  be  strong,  or  long  contact  with  a 
weak  bath  be  permitted,  there  is  a  risk  of  reconverting  the  surface 
of  the  gelatine  film  into  a  soluble  modification;  hence  it  is  only 
necessary  to  plunge  the  paper  into  the  bath  for  a  few  seconds,  to 
remove,  and  wash  well  in  water,  in  order  to  gain  any  advantage  de¬ 
rivable  from  this  method  of  working, 


In  referring,  some  time  ago,  to  the  zirconia  light,  we  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Sorby  had  shown,  as  he  thought  conclusively,  that  the  zirconia 
derivable  from  certain  specimens  of  zircons  is  accompanied  in  the 
mineral  by  another  earth  which  was  believed  to  be  the  oxide  of  a 
new  metal,  and  to  this  latter  supposed  new  body  the  name 
“jargonium”  was  assigned.  It  turns  out  now  that  Mr.  Sorby  was 
mistaken,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  genuine  man  of  science  he  has 
been  the  first  to  point  out  his  own  error. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  compound  of  zirconia  with  oxide  of 
uranium  possesses  such  peculiar  optical  properties  that  it  was  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  new  substance.  But  the  point  which  is  of  interest  to 
us  in  connection  with  the  zirconia  light  is  that  the  compound  of 
zirconia  and  oxide  of  uranium,  or  whatever  other  substance  may  be 
present,  is  more  easily  fusible  than  the  pure  zirconia ;  lienee  it  is  of 
peculiar  importance  that  all  traces  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
removed  by  careful  chemical  treatment,  otherwise  the  zirconia 
cylinder  would  soon  become  worthless. 

That  this  is  no  hypothesis  we  may  assure  our  readers,  for  on  a 
recent  occasion  we  purchased  a  zirconia-topped  cylinder  for  a  special 
purpose,  and  were  surprised  to  find  that,  after  the  oxy hydrogen  jet 
had  acted  upon  it  for  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  cylinder 
was  quite  useless,  in  the  sense  that  the  zirconia  had  fused  into  the 
material  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  glazed  surface  exhibited  nume¬ 
rous  fissures  or  cracks — no  doubt  produced  on  cooling  after  the 
intense  heat.  We  should  add  that  the  jet  employed  with  the 
cylinder  was  the  vertical  one  recommended  for  use  with  the  zirconia- 
topped  columns. 

Pure  zirconia  is  stated  to  be  almost,  if  not  wholly,  infusible, 
when  heated  in  the  way  described  above.  If  this  be  true,  then  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  fusibility  of  the  zirconia  on  our  cylinder  was 
a  consequence  of  the  presence  of  some  impurity — perhaps  Mr. 
Sorby ’s  uranium  oxide— in  the  earth.  The  subject  is,  therefore, 
well  worth  attention,  if  the  Zirconia  Light  Company  desire  that  the 
enterprise  in  which  so  much  time,  money,  and  ingenuity  have  been 
already  expended  should  prove  as  successful  as  we  were  led  to 
anticipate. 


THE  OBJECTIONS  TO  CARBON  PRINTING. 

In  an  article  on  carbon  printing  by  “  Aliquis,”  that  facile  writer, 
when  discussing  the  objections  to  it,  adduces  as  one  objection  the 
allegation  that  “no  form  of  carbon  printing  the  details  of  which  are 
known  satisfies  the  demand  for  permanency.”  He  then  institutes 
a  comparison  between  gelatine  and  albumen,  to  the  manifest  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  former. 

In  expressing  my  opinion  that  “  Aliquis  ”  does  not  quite  correctly 
appreciate  the  composition  of  a  carbon  print,  I  am  warranted  in 
doing  so  by  his  assertion  that  the  base  of  the  carbon  print  is  gela¬ 
tine.  That  it  was  gelatine  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever;  that  it 
is  gelatine  after  the  picture  is  finished  is  a  statement  to  which  I  must 
take  exception. 

I  am  not  sure,  from  the  article'referred  to,  if  “  Aliquis  ”  has  ever 
tried  carbon  printing.  I  infer  from  his  remarks  that  he  has  not. 
As  I  have  repeatedly  practised  it,  I  may  say  that  the  composition  of 
a  freshly-developed  carbon  print  is  insoluble  gelatine  and  an  inert 
colouring  body.  Observe  that  I  say  it  is  an  “  inert  ”  colouring  body. 
Assuming  it  to  be  lampblack,  or  carbon  in  any  other  physical  con¬ 
dition,  it  is  simply  impossible  that  it  can  exert  any  action  whatever 
upon  the  gelatine  in  which  each  atom  of  it  is  imbedded,  even  if 
that  gelatine  were  unaltered  and  still  perfectly  soluble ;  and  although 
the  colloid  substance  were  albumen  instead  of  gelatine  the  inertness 
would  remain  the  same. 

These  latter  remarks  have  special  reference  to  carbon  prints  by 
Woodbury  s  process ;  in  the  developed  carbon  prints,  although  the 
nature  ot  the  gelatine  has  been  changed  by  the  chromium  salts, 


that  change  has  only  tended  to  make  the  gelatine  insoluble  and 
more  permanent  than  before,  while  it  has  not  induced  any  action 
between  it  and  the  atoms  of  the  pigment  bound  together  by  its 
means. 

The  fixing  operation  in  carbon  printing  is  usually  performed  by 
immersing  the  print  in  a  solution  of  alum.  If  an  unfixed  Wood¬ 
bury  print  have  a  little  hot  water  poured  over  it,  presto !  it  disap¬ 
pears  immediately.  If  a  developed  carbon  print  be  treated  in  a 
similar  fashion  it  is  not  affected.  By  immersing  the  Woodbury 
print  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  solution  of  alum  its  condition  is  entirely 
changed,  and  even  a  stream  of  boiling  water  directed  upon  a  given 
spot  for  a  considerable  time  fails  to  dissolve  or  remove  any  of  the 
picture. 

It  is  a  property  of  gelatine  that  it  swells  in  cold  and  dissolves  in 
hot  water;  but  this  print  now  does  neither.  It  is  very  evident, 
therefore,  that  whatever  the  composition  of  the  print  was  at  one 
time  it  is  not  gelatine  now.  The  immersion  in  alum  has  converted 
the  gelatine  into  something  else,  and  what  this  new  something  is  will 
not  be  difficult  to  discover.  I  call  it  transparent  leather.  It  is,  I 
grant,  still  organic,  but  not,  “  therefore,  very  liable  to  change  and 
decay,”  as  “  Aliquis  ”  has  it.  It  has  lost  all  its  gelatinous  character¬ 
istics  and  has  acquired  new  ones ;  and  hence  any  reasoning  based 
on  a  consideration  of  the  unstable  properties  of  gelatine  is  quite 
thrown  away  when  directed  against  leather,  of  which  this  is  now  a 
remarkably  pure  sample. 

In  the  case  of  a  developed  carbon  print,  hot  water,  as  I  have  said, 
has  no  immediate  further  action,  the  chromium  having  already 
rendered  it  insoluble ;  but  an  immersion  in  alum  or  chrome  alum 
makes  “  assurance  doubly  sure,”  and  secures  its  effectual  conversion 
into  leather. 

When  the  carbon  process  was  first  practically  introduced  by  Mr. 
Swan,  some  objection  might  reasonably  enough  have  been  taken  to 
it  on  account  of  a  collodion  film  having  been  required  ;  but  at  pre¬ 
sent  no  such  objection  can  be  raised.  Moreover,  in  point  of  fact,  I 
have  many  carbon  prints  in  my  possession  made  by  myself  and 
others  at  intervals  from  1863,  and  in  not  a  single  instance  has  there 
been  the  least  indication  of  fading.  I  have,  treated  in  the  same 
manner  and  kept  with  equal  care,  some  Wotlilytype  collodion  prints 
by  the  late  United  Association  of  Photography  that  have  become 
quite  spotted  all  over,  and  also  a  number  by  the  best  methods  of 
ordinary  silver  printing.  In  some  instances  the  latter  have  made 
considerable  advances  towards  fading,  but,  as  I  have  said,  in  not  a 
single  instance  has  a  carbon  print  given  way. 

The  substitution,  therefore,  of  carbon  for  silver  printing  is  not 
the  changing  of  one  species  of  uncertainty  for  another. 

The  second  argument  directed  against  carbon  printing,  viz.,  that 
it  is  “closely  hedged  in  by  the  strictest  of  patent  rights,”  is  also 
untenable.  There  are  many  carbon  processes  that  are  not  patented, 
e.g.,  those  of  Fargier,  Blair,  and  others.  There  are  three  that  are 
patented,  viz.,  those  of  Swan,  Edwards,  and  Johnson.  If  the  com 
pany  that  holds  the  patented  processes  had  refused  to  permit  the 
public  to  practise  them,  or  fettered  the  permission  with  impracticable 
restrictions,  there  would  have  been  some  cause  for  grumbling ;  but 
the  very  opposite  is  the  case.  I  have  before  me  a  notification  by  the 
company  referred  to  that  I  and  every  other  member  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  public  can  work  the  process,  with  trivial  restrictions,  without 
requiring  any  license,  if  a  certain  kind  of  paper  be  used ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  this  pigmented  paper,  which  keeps  indefinitely, 
is  supplied  by  the  company  at  half  the  price  at  which  a  photographer 
can  make  it  for  himself,  and  can  further  be  obtained  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  I  really  think  it  is  ungenerous  to  talk  of  its  being  so  closely 
hedged  in  by  the  strictest  of  patent  rights.  Geo.  Markham,  M.D. 


FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  THE  MIXED  GOLD  AND 
HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA  BATH. 

I  scarcely  expected  the  result  of  my  experiments,  as  recorded  in  the 
Journal  for  February  11,  to  be  received  without  doubt  or  dissent  by 
the  general  body  of  scientific  photographers,  the  reactions  between 
gold  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  then  described  being  so  contrary  to 
generally-received  opinions.  The  article  on  Gold  in  Gmelin’s  hand¬ 
book,  which  of  course  I  had  carefully  studied,  takes  no  account  of 
the  intermediate  reactions  described  by  me — -a  study  of  which  leads 
to  the  inference  that  the  decomposition  and  the  ultimate  results  are 
more  complex  and  varied  than  those  given  in  the  equation  quoted  in 
last  week’s  Journal.  Indeed,  Gmelin  himself  writes  “  By  the 
further  action  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  on  chloride  of  gold  other  pro¬ 
ducts  are  formed.”  He  alludes  also  to  two  double  hyposulphites, 
without  giving  the  special  circumstances  of  their  formation.  The 
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same  remark  may  be  made  on  tlie  article  on  Gold,  in  Watt’s  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Chemistry. 

In  collating  tlie  various  authorities  on  the  subject,  I  found  the 
fullest  and  most  complete  description  in  the  new  German  edition  of 
Muspratt,  by  Stohman.  The  same  formula  for  the  change  is  there 
given  (except  that  by  an  accidental  omission  there  is  given  one 
equivalent,  instead  of  two,  of  tetrathionate  of  soda).  He  gives  an 
interesting  account,  though  in  some  respects  an  inaccurate  one,  of 
the  reactions  that  take  place  in  mixing  the  solution  under  various 
circumstances  and  conditions.  It  was  to  him  and  not  to  Gmelin 
that  I  alluded  when  I  described  the  differing  results  between  his 
reactions  and  my  own ;  the  name  Stohman  should  be  substituted 
for  Gmelin  in  my  article.  My  manuscript,  in  order  to  be  in  time 
for  tlie  following  issue  of  the  Journal,  had  to  be  put  together  very 
hurried!}',  which  must  be  my  excuse  for  another  slip  where  I  speak 
of  “aurate  of  gold”  instead  of  “magnesia.” 

Continuing  the  examination  of  the  matter,  and  verifying  my  pre¬ 
viously-obtained  results,  I  have  since  prepared  an  entirely  new  set 
of  solutions,  and  made  the  various  admixtures  with  the  utmost  care 
and  nicety.  The  results  have  been  identical  in  every  respect  with 
my  former  ones.  I  should  here  say  that  the  hypo,  and  gold  must 
each  be  but  slightly  acid,  or  the  alkaline  reaction  will  not  be  pro¬ 
duced.  The  effect  is  most  striking  with  the  hypo,  fairly  and  distinctly 
acid,  and  the  gold  as  nearly  neutral  as  chalk  will  make  it ;  the  bright 
red  is  then  almost  immediately  changed  to  an  equally  vivid  blue.  It 
is  more  easily  observed  by  the  use  of  litmus  in  the  solution  than  by 
litmus  paper,  and  the  whole  change  will  be  seen  most  readily  in  a 
white  porcelain  vessel,  with  a  similar  one  containing  ordinary  litmus 
solution  placed  at  its  side  for  the  purposes  of  comparison. 

Thinking  it  possible  that  the  colour  might  be  owing  to  an  unfore¬ 
seen  reduction  of  the  gold,  I  left  out  the  litmus  solution  and  added 
the  gold ;  no  precipitate  or  colour  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  mixture 
restored  reddened  litmus.  The  colouration  was  also  susceptible  of 
alternate  change  by  the  addition  of  acid  and  alkali  ;  and  this  seems 
against  the  theory  of  the  colour  being  due  to  a  finely-divided  preci¬ 
pitate  of  gold  reduced  by  the  litmus,  organic  matters  having  a  great 
tendency  to  reduce  gold  to  a  metallic  state,  which,  when  finely 
divided,  usually  has  a  bluish-purple  hue.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  correctness  of  this  latter  supposition  by  the 
analysis  of  the  precipitate  (if  precipitate  it  were) ;  the  quantity 
would  be  too  small.  I  have  not  examined  the  spectrum  it  would 
give  in  comparison  with  that  of  alkaline  litmus.  That  would  be  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence. 

I  have  sent  to  the  Editors  a  set  of  the  solutions  I  have  been  using, 
and  they  will,  perhaps,  make  public  the  results  of  their  experience 
with  them.  It  will  be  observed  that  their  experiments  are  slightly 
confirmatory  of  my  own  (if  their  solutions  had  been  still  more  slightly 
acid  they  would,  I  believe,  have  arrived  at  the  same  results  as  I  did). 
They  mixed  acid  hypo,  and  acid  gold,  the  one  changing  litmus  paper 
to  a  violet,  and  the  other,  quickly,  to  the  usual  brownish-red ;  the 
result,  instead  of  giving  the  mean  of  these  colours,  produced  a 
“  scarcely  perceptible  reddening.” 

The  new  process,  promising  as  it  does  increased  brilliancy  of 
results,  is  likely  to  be  tried  by  all  pecuniarily  interested  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  before  long  we  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  their  experience,  and  shall  know  if  they  regard  it  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  success  or  not.  I  hold  a  very  decided  opinion  ;  still  it  is  only 
that  of  one  worker,  though  one  who  has  had  a  long  practical  expe¬ 
rience  of  toning  and  toning  formulae,  and  who  is  daily  engaged  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  art. 

I  seek  only  for  truth,  and  should  be  equally  pleased  to  find  the 
process  a  success,  and  the  theory  of  a  mixed  bath  proved  correct,  as 
to  find  my  own  opinion  of  its  merits  generally  supported  and  a  further 
consideration  of  its  principles  result  in  its  rejection.  I  do  not  offer 
my  opinion  in  open  defiance  of  that  of  better-known  men  than 
myself,  and  I  take  Mr.  Dawson’s  approbatory  remarks  as  a  compli¬ 
ment  ;  still  I  feel  constrained  to  offer  my  protest  against  this  innova¬ 
tion  till  a  fair  reason  is  shown  for  the  withdrawal  of  my  objections. 

The  main  question  at  issue  is  whether  a  mixture  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  and  neutral  or  alkaline  chloride  of  gold  is  undesirable  on 
account  of  its  producing  prints  liable  to  fade.  It  is  a  most  important 
point.  Once  let  this  old  issue  newly  raised  be  settled,  one  way  or 
another,  and  the  body  of  photographers  will  follow.  And  if,  through 
insufficient  consideration  of  the  point,  hasty  conclusions,  or  personal 
feeling,  a  wrong  result  be  arrived  at,  and  the  old  process  be  revived, 
the  next  half-dozen  years  will  see  the  whole  labour  of  earnest,  con¬ 
scientious  men  set  at  nought,  and  once  more  the  noblest  works  of 
photography  will  be  flouted  at  as  evanescent  ephemeral  shadows. 

My  position  is  this :  that  the  mixture  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  with 
choride  of  gold,  alkaline  or  neutral,  as  admitted  by  all  authorities, 


will  consist  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  one  or  more  unstable  double 
hyposulphites  of  gold  and  soda,  tetrathionate  of  soda,  chloride  of 
sodium,  &c.,  and  my  experiments  point  to  the  presence  of  other  pro¬ 
ducts  equally  complex  and  unstable ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  want  of 
permanence  must  be  predicted  for  prints  submitted  to  its  action.  I 
base  my  opinion  upon  the  following  considerations 

Tetrathionate  of  soda  is  a  most  unstable  salt ;  in  the  presence  of 
hypo,  doubly  so.  From  the  first  moment  of  its  formation  it  begins 
to  decompose,  liberating  and  continuing  to  liberate  sulphur,  &c.  If 
an  unfixed  print  be  put  into  such  a  solution,  where  is  that  sulphur  so 
likely  to  be  deposited  as  in  the  texture  of  the  print  itself?  Again : 
if  any  toning  action  takes  place  in  the  mixed  bath,  the  presupposed 
hyposulphite  of  gold  must  be  decomposed  to  part  with  its  gold ; 
acid  must  be  liberated  if  the  salt  be  deprived  of  its  base,  thus  : — 
Au  0,  S2  02—Au  =  S03  +  S, 

a  supposition  carrying  with  it  certainty  of  decomposition.  From 
the  published  opinions  of  many  writers,  and  from  old  experiments 
of  my  own,  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  the  gold  is  not  replaced 
entirely  by  silver  in  any  form  of  gold  toning. 

The  letter  of  “  Medicus,”  in  last  week’s  Journal,  may  be  taken  as 
an  example  of  the  general  feeling  and  of  the  danger  we  are  incurring 
of  a  return  to  sulphur  toning.  If  he  look  to  back  numbers  of  this 
Journal  he  will  find  plenty  of  reasons,  theoretical  and  practical, 
against  sulphur  toning.  I  can  assure  him  that  I  can  show  him 
dozens,  hundreds  of  pictures  toned  by  the  alkaline  process,  and  on 
albumenised  paper,  eight  and  ten  years  ago,  which  do  not  show  a 
trace  of  fading  or  deterioration.  He  may  be  sure  that  fading  prints 
are  caused  either  by  careless  or  inefficient  washing  between  the  pro¬ 
cesses  or  after  the  fixing,  or  else  that  the  mounts  are  the  agents  of 
destruction.  This  latter  evil  I  believe  to  be  far  more  widespread 
than  is  generally  believed.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

Every  effort  made  in  the  direction  of  improving  an  instrument 
like  the  magic  lantern,  which  conduces  so  much  to  the  effective 
exhibition  of  photographs,  ought  to  be  welcomed  with  pleasure.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society  Mr.  Samuel 
Higliley  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  A  large  portion  of  the  paper, 
having  been  previously  communicated  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society  and  published  in  this  Journal,  is  already  known  toour  readers. 
There  were,  however,  some  points  brought  forward  at  the  meeting 
of  the  London  Photographic  Society  which  have  not  previously  been 
published,  and  we  now  propose  to  allude  briefly  to  them. 

The  first  to  which  we  shall  direct  attention  is  a  method  of  utilising 
the  body  of  the  lantern  itself.  When  a  lantern  is  constructed  in 
what  we  may  call  the  “  usual  way,”  it  cannot  be  utilised  for  storing 
in  its  interior  anything  except  the  chimney  and  the  burner.  To  say 
the  least  of  it,  there  is  a  great  waste  of  space  which  might  be  profi¬ 
tably  occupied.  In  order  to  make  use  of  some  of  this  waste  space, 
Mr.  Higliley  proposes  that  the  chimney  of  the  lantern  shall  be 
square,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  diagram. 


When  this  chimney  is  removed  from  the  lantern,  it  forms  a  pack¬ 
ing-case  for  a  box  of  pictures  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  and 
can  itself  be  packed  away  in  the  lantern,  being  inserted  from  the 
back,  and  occupying  the  space  between  the  back  and  front,  which, 
as  will  be  observed  from  the  diagram,  is  projected  forward  from  the 
lower  portion  of  the  lantern. 
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The  detached  part  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  diagram 
represents  a  japanned  tin  box  so  constructed  as  to  hold  three  piles 
of  twenty-five  or  other  number  of  unmounted  or,  rather,  unframed 
photographic  transparencies  of  any  desired  size.  By  means  of 
suitable  guides  one  pile  is  kept  separate  from  the  other.  One  of 
the  three  spaces  is  kept  empty,  to  allow  of  the  arrangement  being 
used  in  the  following  manner,  as  described  in  Mr.  Highley’s  paper : — 

“The  frame  is  tunnelled  and  long  enough  to  hold  three  slides  in  a 
row.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  three-inch  circular  aperture,  which  corres¬ 
ponds  with  the  axis  of  the  optical  parts.  One  slide  is  pushed  in,  then 
a  second  to  bring  No.  1  central ;  when  this  has  been  shown  a  third  is 
inserted,  which  brings  No.  2  central  and  No.  1  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
frame ;  this  is  now  removed  and  placed  in  a  vacant  compartment  of  the 
slide  tray.  When  twenty-five  slides  (the  number  in  the  compartment) 
have  been  shown,  the  empty  compartment  has  been  filled  up  and  the 
middle  one  emptied.  In  the  same  way  this  receives  the  slides,  as  used 
from  the  last  compartment ;  and  when  all  have  been  shown  a  cover  is 
dropped  over  to  pack  and  protect  them  from  meddlesome  hands.  The 
slide  frame  was  contrived  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor;  the  slide  tray  is  an 
arrangement  of  my  own.” 

From  the  tray  with  its  pictorial  contents  being  packed  inside  of 
the  square  chimney  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  saving  of  space  will 
have  been  effected. 

Another  subject  mentioned  by  Mr.  Highley  in  liis  communication 
is  a  proposal  for  the  prevention  of  explosions.  The  following  dia¬ 
gram  and  description  by  the  author  conveys  a  good  idea  of  what  he 
proposes : — 


£  ‘  My  interceptor  consists  of  a  brass  cylinder  fitted  with  a  screw-cap 
lid,  through  which  passes  a  metal  tube  connected  by  a  flexible  tube 

with  the  gas  reservoir.  This 
inlet  tube  is  fitted  with  a 
*  ball- valve’  or  a  ‘  lip-valve,  ’ 
or  both,  so  as  to  allow  the 
gas  to  pass  out  of  the  tube 
through  the  water  with 
which  the  cylinder  is  nearly 
filled,  and  out  by  an  egress 
tube  in  the  lid  on  to  the 
‘mixed-gas  jet.’  But  to 
effectually  prevent  the 
water  or  gas  being  driven 
back  into  the  the  tube,  and 
thence  to  the  bag-— should 
there,  by  any  mismanage¬ 
ment  or  accident,  be  a 
greater  pressure  on  the 
other  gas-bag,  such  as  to 
cause  a  ‘drive  back’  and 
mixture  of  the  gases,  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  production  of  an 
explosive  mixture,  which 
this  arrangement  intercepts 
before  it  is  formed  in  greater 
quantity  than  that  in  the  connecting  tubes—  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
bags  must  be  fitted  with  an  interceptor,  as  we  never  know  on  which  bag 
unequal  pressure  may  accidentally  arise.  Again :  should  the  weights  be 
removed  while  the  jet  is  burning,  this  arrangement  intercepts  the  effect 
of  ‘a  suck  back.’  The  diagram  shows  the  disposition  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  will  make  clear  the  impossibility  of  an  explosive  mixture 
being  formed  in  the  bags  in  any  dangerous  quantity.” 
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Silver  v.  Carbon  Prints. — Hyposulphite  of  Soda  and  Chloride 
of  Gold.— Pure  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Silver  v.  Carbon  Prints. 

I  crave  indulgence  for  a  few  words  in  reference  to  some  observations 
by  our  friend  “  Aliquis,”  in  last  week’s  number  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography.  While  agreeing  with  him  in  his  tren¬ 
chant  denunciation  of  those  would-be  photographic  critics  who 
understand  not  the  subject  which  they  presume  to  condemn  or 
praise,  and  who  therefore  generally  write  nonsense  in  the  guise  of 
wise-sounding  dogmatism,  I  must  take  exception  to  a  few  of  his 
own  remarks  on  carbon  and  silver  printing.  In  making  these 
“  Aliquis  ”  has,  I  fear,  fallen  into  the  very  same  mistakes,  but  in  a 
minor  degree,  for  which  he  justly  castigates  the  reviewer  in  the 
Spectator,  and  others  who  may  hold  similar  opinions. 

Theoretically,  all  silver  photographic  images  must  eventually  lose 
their  vigour  and  gradually  die  away  unless  they  are  hermetically 
sealed  up  from  contact  with  air  and  from  all  other  matter  containing 
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germs  of  the  destructive  principles  which  affect  them.  After  the 
investigations  that  have  been  made,  few  will  feel  disposed  to  disputo 
the  truth  of  this  dictum.  In  all  cases  it  is  only  a  question  of  days, 
months,  or  years  how  long  these  images  may  retain  the  semblance 
of  the  original  impressions.  We  know  what  faults  in  their  prepara¬ 
tion  will  obliterate  them  in  a  few  hours  or  days,  what  minor  faults 
will  enable  us  to  retain  the  image  intact  for  months,  and  what  pre¬ 
cautions  must  be  adopted  whereby  silver  photographs  may  be  pre¬ 
served  for  many  years.  Yet  the  final  fiat  must  go  forth,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  to  see  their  doom. 

I  have  seen  several  photographic  silver  prints  on  plain  paper 
which  have  retained  nearly  all  their  original  purity  of  tone  and 
shading  for  more  than  25  years ;  but  I  have  not  met  with  a  single 
specimen  on  albumenised  paper  which  has  not  shown  great  deterio¬ 
ration  within  less  than  half  of  that  time.  Several  years  ago,  MM. 
Girard  and  Davanne,  the  eminent  French  chemists,  proved  theoreti¬ 
cally  the  inapplicability  of  albumen  as  a  supporting  medium  for 
permanent  silver  images,  and  practical  experience  has  confirmed  their 
views.  They  showed  how  albumen,  when  treated  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  forms  a  compound  from  which  all  the  silver  which  has  not 
been  utilised  in  forming  the  image  can  neither  be  expelled  nor  washed 
away  by  any  of  our  fixing  or  washing  agents.  This  residual  silver, 
after  all  that  we  can  do  to  remove  it,  is  still  liable  to  be  affected  in  a 
manner  prejudicial  to  the  beauty  of  the  pictures,  by  many  causes 
which  are  in  constant  contact  with  them  when  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  or  to  light.  Besides,  sulphur  or  a  sulphur  compound  is 
an  invariable  constituent  of  albumen,  and  will,  doubtlessly,  exercise 
an  injurious  effect,  Thus  far  “Aliquis”  and  I  seem  very  much  of 
the  same  mind. 

But  I  cannot  admit  that  the  carbon  photographs  produced  by  our 
most  modern  systems  of  printing  are  executed  on  wrong  principles, 
and  likely  to  drop  from  their  mounts  in  the  course  of  time.  Theo¬ 
retically,  the  means  adopted  for  avoiding  such  a  catastrophe  are  about 
as  perfect  as  could  well  be  devised ;  and,  practically,  I  feel  confident 
there  will  be  no  failure  in  respect  of  permanence,  unless  the  manipu¬ 
lations  are  conducted  with  carelessness,  and  disregard  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  should  be  attended  to.  Great  care  is,  however,  necessary, 
as  also  considerable  manual  dexterity ;  and,  for  that  matter,  I  do  not 
think  the  operations  involved  have  yet  reached  that  degree  of  sim¬ 
plicity  which,  I  trust,  will  soon  be  attained. 

It  is  true  the  first  most  successful  attempts  at  the  reproduction  of 
perfect  photographic  half-tone  by  Fargier’s  and  Swan’s  patented 
methods  were  failures  in  respect  of  permanence,  but  that  was  on 
account  of  the  collodion  which  was  used  as  a  supporting  medium  for 
the  pigmented  gelatine,  and  because  of  its  association  with  a  sub¬ 
stance  possessing  very  different  hygroscopic  and  other  physical 
properties.  Both  these  plans  have  long  ago  been  abandoned,  and 
better  ones  have  taken  their  place. 

Pouncy’s  process  in  printers’  ink  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  permanence  and  the  reproduction  of  perfect  half-tone, 
although  the  working  details  connected  with  it  are  not  of  that  easy 
and  pleasant  character  which  one  could  wish.  Again :  the  processes 
with  gelatine,  which  have  been  fully  described  in  this  Journal,  and 
so  successfully  worked  by  the  Autotype  Company,  cannot  now  be 
open  to  any  theoretical  objection.  In  these,  an  infinitesimally  thin 
picture-supporting  film  of  gelatine — in  many  parts  of  the  picture 
there  is  no  gelatine — oxidised  or  rendered  proof  against  all  atmos¬ 
pheric  or  aqueous  action,  is  attached  to  paper  or  other  medium,  the 
pores  of  which  are  filled  with  insoluble  gelatine,  and  adheres  so 
firmly  that  nothing  short  of  the  destruction  of  the  paper  can  again 
separate  them.  Such  I  have  proved  to  be  the  case  by  applying  to 
these  prints  destructive  tests,  which  merely  anticipated  the  effects 
of  time.  My  opinion,  therefore,  is  founded  on  severe  practical 
testing.  But  I  need  hardly  say,  all  carbon  photographs  will  not 
withstand  the  tests  which  I  have  applied.  They  will  only  do  so 
when  prepared  carefully  and  on  those  principles  of  durability  which 
are  now  tolerably  well  understood.  Such  prints  can  be  made,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  equally  permanent  with  engravings ;  and  that 
is  saying  all  that  can  be  expected  of  photographs  on  paper. 

As  to  the  patents  and  royalties  of  which  “Aliquis”  stands  in  so 
much  dread,  I  do  not  think  he  need  be  much  alarmed  about  these.  If 
any  of  the  patents  are  valid,  which  I  much  doubt,  the  Autotype  Com¬ 
pany,  who  hold  some  of  the  patents,  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  set  their’s 
free  to  the  public,  both  for  portraits  and  landscapes,  reserving  only  to 
themselves  the  right  of  reproduction  of  paintings,  engravings,  and 
similar  works  of  art.  Therefore,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  old-fashioned 
photographers  themselves  if  they  do  not  advance  with  the  age.  If  they 
do  not  move  on,  time  and  progress  will  soon  leave  them  helplessly 
in  the  rear.  There  are  really  no  bugbears,  such  as  “Aliquis” 
conjures  up,  lying  in  the  way  to  frighten  the  timid  and  heartless. 
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The  only  reason  I  can  see  why  photographers  do  not  now  adopt 
one  or  other  of  the  most  approved  systems  of  carbon  printing  is  the 
lack  of  a  good  and  cheap  supply  of  pigmented  tissue  and  transfer 
paper.  These  obtained,  the  whole  process  of  reproductions  in  carbon 
is  simple  and  easy  in  the  extreme — easier,  cheaper,  quicker,  and 
altogether  more  efficient  than  ordinary  silver  printing.  Why  do  not 
some  of  our  albumenisers  give  their  attention  to  this  matter  instead 
of  encouraging  photographers  to  plod  on  in  their  old-fashioned  and 
soon-to-be  obsolete  ways  ?  They  may  depend  on  it,  the  day  is  fast 
coming  when  the  force  of  public  opinion  will  compel  them  also  to 
move  on,  or  they  will  be  thrust  aside  to  clear  the  course  for  other  and 
more  energetic  men. 

Hyposulphite  of  Soda  and  Chloride  of  Gold. 

The  Editors  have  anticipated  me  in  their  remarks  on  Mr.  Webster’s 
experiments  on  the  reaction  of  chloride  of  gold  and  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  I  have  gone  over  Mr.  Webster’s  experiments  much  in  the 
same  way  as  he  himself  has  done,  and  with  variations,  but  I  am 
unable  to  corroborate  his  conclusions.  The  chloride  I  used  was 
prepared  by  myself.  It  was  probably  the  double  crystallisable  salt 
of  chloride  of  gold  and  hydrogen,  being  slightly  acid.  But,  after 
what  the  Editors  have  published,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say  more  on  the  subject  at  present  until  I  have  heard  whether  Mr. 
Webster’s  farther  investigations  tally  with  those  which  he  has  already 
laid  before  your  readers. 

Pure  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

In  last  week’s  letter  from  your  Paris  correspondent,  Mr.  Fowler, 
whose  communications  I  always  read  with  deep  interest,  he  remarks 
that  “  the  French  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  is  purer  than  the 
English,  on  account  of  the  method  adopted  by  the  French  for  purify¬ 
ing  their  metallic  silver  used  in  its  production.” 

There  are  two  modes  of  refining  silver  practised  in  England :  one 
by  hot  sulphuric  acid,  generally  called  the  French  method.  This  plan 
is  adopted  at  Rothschilds’  and  some  other  refineries.  The  second 
mode  is  by  dissolving  the  crude  silver  in  nitric  acid,  precipitating  with 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  smelting  the  product.  This  was  the  plan 
adopted  at  one  time  by  the  French  mint.  But,  by  whichever  way 
the  silver  is  obtained,  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  get  rid  of  all  but  the 
most  trifling  traces  of  other  metals ;  and  the  purity  of  English  manu¬ 
factured  nitrate  of  silver,  which,  according  to  my  experience,  will 
favourably  compare  with  that  of  the  French,  attests  the  fact  that 
great  care  is  used  here  in  its  preparation. 

The  plan  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Fowler  for  obtaining  silver  of  absolute 
purity  is  very  ingenious,  and  will  no  doubt  effect  the  desired  object. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  not  necessary  in  photography  to  have  the  nitrate 
so  excessively  pure.  Traces  of  lead  or  copper  salt  do  no  harm,  except 
that  they  reduce  the  value  and  utility  of  the  nitrate  to  a  slight 
amount.  In  cases,  however,  where  we  have  to  be  very  precise  in 
atomic  proportions — such  as  in  mixing  collodio-bromide,  &c. — -it  is 
very  important  to  have  the  purest  possible  sample,  in  case  we  may 
be  misled  by  a  seeming  equality  of  combining  weights  which  do 
not  really  exist.  We  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  England  in 
obtaining  nitrate  of  silver  of  absolute  purity  if  we  like  to  pay  the 
price  for  it.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


STEREOSCOPIC  SLIDES. 

Some  excellent  remarks,  by  a  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer, 
upon  the  proper  method  of  mounting  stereoscopic  slides,  were  re¬ 
produced  in  this  Journal  some  weeks  ago.  I  quite  concur  in  these 
observations  so  far  as  they  go,  and  commend  them  again  to  the  notice 
of  those  engaged  in  producing  such  pictures.  We  in  this  country  are 
by  no  means  beyond  the  need  of  a  lesson  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
really  surprising  to  observe  how  many  photographers  there  are  who 
appear  quite  unaware  of  the  mistake  they  make  in  the  cutting  and 
mounting  of  stereoscopic  pictures.  After  a  prolonged  and  tolerably 
wide  examination  of  such  productions  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
if  the  outcry  were  justified  at  all  in  reference  to  the  decline  of  demand 
for  them,  it  might  well  be  accounted  for  by  the  blunders  of  even 
leading  photographers.  The  French  appear  to  be  no  better  hands 
at  the  business  than  ourselves,  if  I  may  judge  from  a  large  series  of 
Pyrenean  views  and  French  scenery  recently  examined  by  me. 

Last  summer,  in  my  peregrinations,  I  lighted  upon  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  photographer  of  some  eminence,  whose  name  is  not  unfa¬ 
miliar  to  my  readers,  and  was  shown  the  various  things  of  interest 
about  the  place  very  courteously ;  among  other  things,  a  batch  of 
stereoscopic  pictures,  all  of  which  were  mounted  with  their  centres 
much  too  far  apart.  I  pointed  out  to  the  assistant  (in  the  absence  of 
the  chief)  the  effects  of  this  upon  the  view  in  the  stereoscope,  and 


the  said  assistant  professed  to  see  it.  Whether  the  thing  has  been 
remedied  or  not  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing. 

If  you  take  a  stereoscopic  picture  and  look  at  the  two  sides  sepa¬ 
rately  before  putting  it  in  the  glass,  you  will  generally  observe  that  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  the  subject  is  included  in  one  half  that 
is  cut  off  in  the  other.  If  it  be  an  interior,  one  side  will  probably 
contain  the  greater  portion  of  a  pillar  of  which  the  other  is  minus  ; 
while,  to  make  that  other  half  the  same  size,  it  will  contain  as  much 
subject  on  the  opposite  margin  of  which  the  first  has  no  share.  The 
result  of  this  is  that,  when  you  place  the  slide  in  the  stereoscope,  you 
find  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  view  will,  with  straining,  become 
stereoscopic,  while  down  each  side  a  line  will  be  drawn  cutting  off 
the  whole,  or  greater  part,  of  those  bits  in  each  half  of  which  there  is 
no  counterpart  in  the  other.  Your  eyes  blink  painfully  in  looking 
at  it,  and  instead  of  a  clear,  solid  view  you  have  a  confused  tantalis¬ 
ing  thing,  which  appears  to  be  ever  tempting  you  away  out  at  the 
sides  towards  some  scene  of  which  you  get  only  a  ghostly  semblance. 
When  a  person  gets  a  few  dozens  of  pictures  of  this  sort,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  if  he  cease  to  buy  stereoscopic  slides  ? 

I  hear  people  frequently  say  that  there  ought  to  be  such  divergence 
between  the  halves  of  slides,  because  the  two  lenses  view  the  subject 
from  different  points;  and  they  say,  moreover,  that  the  negatives 
invariably  show  this  divergence,  each  end  containing  a  considerable 
amount  of  subject  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  other. 

To  the  first  remark  it  may  be  replied  that  even  with  the  objects 
included  close  at  the  lens — as  when  taken  with  wide-angle  lenses 
they  are-— the  difference  is  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch, 
scarcely  so  much  as  to  be  taken  into  account  at  all  in  trimming  the 
print.  To  the  second  remark  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that,  as 
the  glasses  used  in  stereoscopic  photography  are  always  considerably 
longer  than  the  actual  size  of  the  finished  picture,  and  as  the  lenses 
are  situated,  not  with  reference  to  the  length  of  the  glass,  but  to  suit 
the  demand  of  that  picture,  it  must  of  necessity  follow  that  a  piece  of 
a  view,  greater  or  less  by  just  as  much  as  the  plate  varies  in  size 
beyond  the  requisite  limits,  will  be  impressed  upon  each  end  of  the 
plate  which  in  no  way  belongs  to  the  stereoscopic  view  proper  at  all. 
Therefore,  the  true  rule  in  cutting  out  stereoscopic  halves  is  to  have 
regard  to  the  inner  margins  of  the  view,  they  giving  approximately 
the  limits  of  the  outer  margins. 

Say  your  subject  includes  a  large  tree  at  the  left-hand  side.  The 
left  end  of  your  negative  may  include  the  whole  of  the  branches  of 
that  tree  and  some  scenery  beyond  it,  while  the  right  end  (termi¬ 
nating  as  it  does  at  the  point  fixed  by  the  centre  division  of  your 
camera  as  the  exact  middle  between  your  lenses)  may  only  have  the 
trunk  and  half  the  branches  of  the  left  side  of  the  tree.  In  cutting 
your  picture  you  are  to  be  ruled  by  the  line  drawn  by  the  centre 
mark  in  your  plate,  and  ought  therefore  to  cut  off  from  the  left  end 
of  your  slide  a  portion  of  the  tree  corresponding  to  the  portion  really 
shut  out  by  the  camera  partition  on  the  right,  and  so  with  the  other 
side  of  the  view.  It  is  by  not  paying  attention  to  this  rule  that 
photographers  err  so  much,  and  present  their  supporters  among  the 
public  with  such  plentiful  cause  for  grumbling  and  even  disgust. 

It  is  not  any  excuse  to  say  that  ignorant  assistants  cannot  be 
made  to  comprehend  the  necessity  or  even  meaning  of  the  rule  that 
the  centres  of  pictures  should  not  be  more  than  three  inches  apart, 
for  you  are  not  required  to  explain  to  them  any  such  rule.  You 
have  simply  to  tell  them  to  cut  out  the  same  portion  of  the  view 
from  each  half  of  the  slide,  and  to  make  each  half  three  inches 
broad,  and  the  thing  is  done  simply  and  effectually.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  mark  the  negative,  beyond  indicating  the  extent  of 
foreground. by  a  white  tick  at  the  outer  margin  of  the  plate.  All 
other  marks  can  be  scratched  on  the  cutting  glass. 

The  correspondent  of  our  Philadelphia  contemporary  mentions  a 
cutting  machine  which  appears  simple  and  effective,  but  I  have  my 
doubts  as  to  its  use.  In  allowing  discrimination  on  the  part  of  an 
intelligent  assistant  to  be  exercised  in  cutting  out  a  certain  portion 
of  a  view  in  preference  to  that  obtained  by  doubling  the  slide  at  the 
centre,  it  clearly  fails.  I  have  never  seen  one  of  these  machines, 
however,  and  could  not  venture  upon  a  definite  opinion  regarding 
them.  They  are  not  in  use  to  any  great  degree  that  I  am  aware  of 
in  this  country ;  but  if  they  are  really  a  valuable  help  in  trimming 
photographs  the  sooner  they  become  common  the  better,  for  they 
would  obviate  very  greatly  the  necessity  of  the  counsel  I  have  been 
giving  by  making  such  blunders  in  cutting  impossible. 

There  are  more  things  to  be  reprehended  than  the  trimming  of 
stereoscopic  slides  in  the  manner  of  their  production  commercial^. 
It  is  not  questioned  that  of  all  forms  of  photography  the  stereoscopic 
is  the  best — that  nothing  is  more  pleasing  than  a  really  fine  slide. 
The  minute  definition  combined  with  the  accurate  rendering  of 
light  and  shade  effects,  together  with  the  illusion  of  form,  all  unite 
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in  rendering  a  stereoscopic  slide  really  the  loveliest  description  of 
photograph.  The  way  of  viewing  the  scene  through  slight  magni¬ 
fiers,  and  the  way  also  in  which  two  pictures  meet  to  form  one  illusion, 
makes  it  highly  desirable  that  no  spots  of  any  description  should  be 
allowed  to  get  upon  the  surfaces  to  tantalise  the  eye  and  prevent  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  picture.  Any  spot  that  gets  on  one  end  of  the 
picture  appears  as  some  mote  dancing  in  the  air — a  restless  ghost, 
for  ever  interfering  with  the  eye  in  its  effort  to  rest  upon  the  view. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  to  occur  than  that  in  constant  use  a  negative 
should  get  fouled  and  present  a  number  of  unpleasant  marks  on  every 
print  that  is  thrown  off,  every  such  spot  lessening  the  value  of  the  view. 

The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  by  those  who  make  stereoscopic 
pictures  for  the  trade  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  these  spots. 
The  negatives  ought  to  be  examined  and  cleaned  at  stated  intervals, 
and  every  plate  showing  signs  of  being  dirty  in  the  interim  ought  to 
be  attended  to.  Prints  should  not  be  issued  without  examination 
and  “spotting  out.”  Everything  should,  in  short,  be  done  that  it  is 
possible  to  do  to  prevent  the  public  from  being  cheated  into  buying 
a  mass  of  mottled  paper  for  a  stereoscopic  view.  A  month’s  hard 
printing  will  suffice  to  transform  a  negative  into  this  dirty  state 
sometimes,  and  certainly  to  leave  any  negatives  uncleansed  for  a 
season  is  to  make  the  prints  from  them  of  little  or  no  value  what¬ 
ever.  Now,  speaking  again  from  observation,  I  can  hardly  do  other 
than  say  that,  with  one  or  two  honourable  exceptions,  there  appears 
to  be  no  attention  paid  whatever  to  this  very  important  matter  in 
the  manufacture  of  photographic  slides. 

It  is  amazing  to  find  even  men  of  some  name  turning  out  prints  so 
hideously  dirty  as  to  be  really  only  fit  for  burning.  As  I  take  it, 
they  too  often  varnish  their  negatives  with  a  soft  kind  of  varnish 
which  is  peculiarly  liable  to  get  dirty,  and  which  it  is  perhaps 
dangerous  to  clean  often  or  rigorously,  and,  accordingly,  so  long  as 
the  plates  show  any  signs  of  a  picture  at  all  they  continue  printing. 
But  a  veiy  great  deal  of  this  arises  from  careless  supervision,  or  from 
printing  being  done  cheaply  by  incompetent  hands,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  we  have  to  bear  the  pressure  of  a  reaction  against  not  this 
form  of  photograph  only,  but  even  against  all  photographs. 

A  retailer  of  such  wares  on  a  large  scale  once  said  to  me,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  photographs  issued  by  a  well-known  house — “We 
never  allow  customers  to  examine  the  pictures  in  a  stereoscope  ;  they 
would  see  too  many  blemishes  and  would  not  buy.”  Ought  this  so 
to  be  ?  Such  ongoing  must  be  very  suicidal,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  prices  are  so  low  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
afford  the  time  and  labour  to  do  all  this  supervising ;  for,  independently 
of  its  being  of  so  slight  a  character  as  not  to  tell  sensibly  on  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  business,  it  is  this  very  mode  of  production  which  neces¬ 
sitates  the  lowering  of  prices  to  a  ruinous  degree.  If  persons  who 
do  this  only  hurt  themselves  it  might  be  less  a  matter  for  regret,  but 
they  pull  others  with  them.  But  if  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  any 
photographer,  as  it  well  might  from  the  way  in  which  the  man  who 
takes  negatives  is  so  often  unable  to  control  his  printing,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  all  who  are  really  lovers  of  good  work  more  than  lovers 
of  any  shortsighted,  selfish  end  will  speedily  remedy  the  grievance. 
A  very  real  and  very  pernicious  grievance  it  is. 

But  I  have  not  quite  done  with  the  subject  yet.  Prints  not  only 
require  to  be  clean  in  the  first  instance ;  they  ought  also  to  be 
mounted  upon  cards  that  would  not  injure  them  afterwards.  Injury 
from  stereoscopic  mounts  may  come  from  two  sources :  either  the 
mount  is  covered  with  hurtful  material — chemically  hurtful,  that  is — 
or  else  the  enamel  with  which  they  are  usually  coated  is  so  easily 
rubbed  off  the  prints  soon  get  covered  pretty  evenly  with  a 
yellow,  red,  or  green  deposit,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  believe  it  is  said 
that  the  amber  or  yellow  cards  in  use  are  entirely  innocuous  so  far 
as  the  first  requisite  is  concerned,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot 
speak  of  the  same  immunity  from  danger  as  the  rule  in  the  latter 
case.  Prints  have  so  very  frequently  come  under  my  observation 
destroyed  by  the  yellow  coming  off  the  cards,  that  I  cannot  help 
setting  this  down  as  a  very  serious  drawback  upon  the  continued 
popularity  of  that  species  of  photograph. 

The  prevailing  habit  appears  to  be  to  employ  non-waterproof 
mounts,  because  they  are  a  penny  or  two  cheaper  per  gross.  No 
other  reason  can  I  discover,  for  certainly  the  pictures  are  not  easier 
to  mount  on  such,  nor  can  it  be  done  so  cleanly  as  with  the  water¬ 
proof  cards.  Even  should  these  non- waterproof  cards  used  be 
enamelled  only  on  one  side,  the  friction  necessary  in  handling  any 
number  of  them  causes  portions  of  the  composition  to  become  de¬ 
tached,  some  part  of  which  is  sure  to  stick  to  the  albumenised  surface 
of  the  picture,  making  it  hideous,  and,  moreover,  so  scratching  its 
smoothness  as  to  virtually  destroy  the  beauty  of  it  even  after  the 
adhering  yellow  paste  is  washed  off.  When,  as  is  but  too  common, 
cards  enamelled  in  this  way  on  both  sides  are  used,  the  mischief  done 


is  very  much  greater — so  great  that  I  wonder  the  thing  has  not  been 
commented  on  to  a  degree  that  would  speedily  have  ended  the 
nuisance  long  ago. 

The  remedy  is  exceedingly  simple.  You  have  only  to  use  cards 
that  are  waterproofed,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  possibility  of  the 
print  getting  injured  by  the  enamel  coming  off.  I  do  hope  men  in 
the  trade  will  make  a  note  of  these  points,  and  bestow  a  little  more 
care  upon  the  work  they  do.  If  they  will  do  this  I  cannot  doubt 
that  we  shall  speedily  have  the  stereoscope  in  as  high  and  in  much 
more  universal  favour  than  ever. 

Could  degrees  of  motive  for  being  in  all  things  honest  be  admis¬ 
sible,  one  might  well  urge,  upon  this  point,  the  peculiarly  hard  battle 
which  photographers  have  to  fight  for  a  position  of  accredited 
uprightness  in  the  world  as  a  very  strong  and  weighty  argument  for 
rigorous  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  prevalence  of  such  sham 
works  of  art  as  photographs  saddled  with  the  additions  I  have  named 
but  too  universally  are.  It  is  not  alone  the  permanency  of  photo¬ 
graphs  which  is  at  fault,  and,  unlike  the  troubles  and  difficulties  that 
beset  it,  the  remedy  for  such  errors  as  I  have  indicated  is  simple. 

Aliquis. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  ON  THE  CONTINENT: 

WANDERINGS  AND  JOTTINGS  MADE  AMONG  THEM. 

No.  I. 

Having  during  the  past  year  travelled  over  some  portion  of  the 
European  continent,  and  having  mixed  much  with  photographers 
there,  it  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal 
if  I  extend,  for  their  benefit,  the  memoranda  in  my  note-book  made 
during  these  travels.  As  a  stranger  to  those  with  whom  I  met  there 
belonging  to  the  craft,  and  also  as  one  of  its  devotees,  my  judgment 
was  neither  impaired  by  preconceived  notions  nor  influenced  by 
special  likes  or  dislikes.  Here  in  England  we  are  acquainted  to  a 
great  extent  with  the  pictorial  works  of  many  of  our  continental 
brethren ;  but  not  to  the  same  extent  with  what  might  be  designated 
their  inner  lives — their  manners,  customs,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  live. 

With  a  jump,  as  it  were,  from  London,  I  found  myself  in  Maastricht. 
This,  as  geographers  and  travellers  are  aware,  is  the  chief  town  in 
the  Dutch  province  of  Limburg.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  its 
27,000  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics.  As  the  most  important 
fortress  of  the  Netherlands,  it  has  sustained  many  sieges  and  has  not 
unfrequently  changed  hands.  During  the  late  Dutch-Belgian  war, 
however,  in  1831,  when  the  country  around  had  declared  for  Belgium, 
Mastricht,  or  Maestricht,  as  the  people  there  spell  it,  remained 
staunchly  Dutch. 

Rambling  through  the  narrow  streets  in  search  of  a  photographer, 
I  was  directed  to  the  something  gracht,  where  I  had  little  difficulty 
in  finding  my  man.  He  proved  to  be  a  rather  remarkable  indi¬ 
vidual  of  his  kind,  and  a  closer  account  of  what  I  experienced  in 
company  and  in  conversation  with  him  will  perhaps  be  more  accep¬ 
table  than  an  unwarrantable  attempt  at  commenting  upon  the  status 
of  Dutch  photographers  in  general. 

The  shop  window  manifested  an  unfortunate  endeavour  at  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  excellencies  of  lithography,  stationery,  photography,  and  a 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  depot,*  all  at  one  and  the  same 
time  and  in  almost  one  and  the  same  place,  for  room  there  was  not 
sufficiently  for  any  one  of  them.  However,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Mastricht  is  a  fortress,  and  that  as  such  it  cannot  expand 
beyond  its  ramparts.  On  entering  the  shop  I  found  the  photogra¬ 
pher  engaged  in  convincing  the  buyer  of  a  twenty  cents’  portrait  of 
the  superior  value  of  the  article  in  question.  The  customer,  who 
was  a  private  in  the  army,  was  evidently  not  of  the  con  vincible  sort, 
for  he  insisted  upon  his  portrait  being  unsatisfactory.  The  photo¬ 
grapher,  on  my  entrance,  immediately  came  up  to  me,  and  without 
inquiring  into  my  business  he  held  the  twenty  cents’  production  up 
to  me  for  examination.  “  Twenty  cents,  sir ! — twenty  cents  !  that  is 
all ;  and  the  fellow  there  complains  of  his  portrait !” 

The  article  in  question  was  a  positive  on  glass,  exhibiting  a  being 
in  uniform  not  totally  unlike  the  military  customer  in  a  fog.  The 
bone  of  contention,  however,  was  the  helmet,  which,  instead  of 
shading  the  hero’s  brow,  as  he  had  wished  it  to  do,  had  been  placed 
on  the  table  by  the  side  of  the  dissatisfied  model,  in  accordance  with 
the  photographer’s  advice.  The  young  warrior  protested  that  he 
did  not  look  complete  without  it,  and  that  his  people  at  home  would 
be  unable  to  make  him  out  with  his  helmet  behind  him. 

“  It’s  nothing  but  your  stupidity,”  argued  the  shopkeeper,  address¬ 
ing  his  victim.  “  Do  you  expect  me  to  go  on  spoiling  gold  and  silver 
for  your  pigheadedness  ?  ” 

*  Het  Britsche  en  Buitenlandsche  BybelgenOotschap. 
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“You  said  if  it  was’nt  satisfactory  you  would  do  me  another,” 
replied  the  shrewd  country  lad. 

“  But  this  i3  satisfactory,”  replied  the  shrewder  salesman. 

At  this  the  youth  was  struck  dumb;  maybe  that  he  was  con¬ 
vinced.  He  bargained  for  another  one  at  five  cents’  reduction,  to 
which  the  photographer  agreed  on  the  other’s  promising  to  send  the 
remainder  of  his  battalion  to  be  done  also.  I  was  left  in  the  shop 
while  they  both  vanished.  On  their  return,  they  brought  with  them 
anything  but  a  likeness;  but,  the  helmet  being  in  its  proper  place,  the 
defender  of  his  country  willingly  paid  his  thirty-five  cents,  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  paper  frame,  and  five  cents  for  wrapping.  Another 
fifty  cents  would  have  given  him  a  month  in  the  show  window ;  but, 
the  exchequer  not  permitting,  this  had  to  be  postponed.  I  inquired 
of  the  photographer  whether  people  ever  objected  to  be  exhibited 
outside,  but  I  had  some  difficulty  in  convincing  him  of  the  possibility 
of  such  a  thing.  He  regarded  it  as  something  worthy  to  be  proud 
of  to  be  laid  out  before  the  public  in  his  window. 

I  arranged  for  my  portraits-— half-a-dozen  on  paper  for  three  florins. 
He  took  me  next  door  but  one,  up  a  narrow  staircase  and  a  narrower 
ladder,  into  the  converted  garret  there.  A  square  skylight  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  sloping  roof  overhead;  white  blinds,  clewed  up  topsail- 
fashion,  were  fixed  to  this  and  to  the  windows  composing  the  side  light. 

I  was  taken  two  or  three  times  with  doubtful  success;  at  last,  by  dint 
of  extra  pains  and  fresh  chemicals,  a  pretty  fair  specimen  was 
obtained.  I  tendered  an  extra  florin  as  a  compensation  for  so  much 
“silver  and  gold  wasted,”  which  offer,  however,  was  refused.  He  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  me  to  the  Petersberg  outside  the  town,  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  heard  of  my  being  a  stranger  in  the  place,  adding  that  the 
florin  in  question  might,  on  the  road,  go  in  faro,  of  which  beverage 
more  by  and  by.  The  most  wonderful  things  have  been  related 
concerning  this  Petersberg.  The  photographer  told  me  that 
Napoleon  had  declared  there  to  be  no  less  than  100,356  passages  in 
this  labyrinth ;  that  crocodiles,  shells,  Romans,  and  other  nations 
had  been  dug  out  there,  and  that,  every  now  and  then,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  neighbourhood  would  seek  shelter  in  the  interior  of 
this  extensive  cave  from  an  invading  foe. 

On  our  way  there,  accompanied  by  a  guide,  we  crossed  the  river 
Maas,  which  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  Mastricht  and  Wyk. 
The  enormous  stone  bridge  is  500  feet  long  and  fully  1,200  feet  high. 
Below,  in  the  grounds,  we  saw  a  few  recruits  lustily  knocked  about 
by  their  corporals,  to  the  amusement  of  the  perambulating  maids 
and  promenading  gentry.  We  entered  the  Petersberg  not  far  from 
the  citadel  which  commands  tlie  sluices  by  which  the  plain  between  it 
and  the  fortress  can  be  turned  into  a  lake — a  fatal  hindrance  to  a 
besieging  army. 

The  entrance  to  the  famous  mount  is  not  unlike  a  gravel  pit,  but 
its  interior  has  a  grandeur  of  its  own.  Thousands  of  square  pillars 
carry  a  vault  of  several  miles  in  extent.  The  cave  is  worked  for 
the  soft  limestone  (Mergel)  of  which  it  consists,  and  the  pillars  are  left 
by  the  workers  for  protection.  They  are  so  much  one  like  the  other 
that  even  were  there  a  good  light  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
find  the  narrow  outlet.  Some  time  ago  three  monks  are  said  to  have 
attempted  to  enter  it  without  a  guide.  They  fastened  a  string  at  the 
entrance,  and  walked  in.  But  whether  the  string  broke,  or  slipped, 
or  dragged,  I  wist  not ;  the  three  monks  were  found  in  a  heap,  starved 
to  death,  not  many  yards  from  the  entrance,  where  my  companion 
pointed  out  a  bas-relief  hewn  in  commemoration  of  the  circumstance. 

This  was  not  a  thing  calculated  to  make  one  feel  perfectly  at  ease 
while  going  along ;  but  my  feelings  were  still  more  ruffled  at  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  guide,  at  whose  mercy  we  then  certainly 
were.  This  was,  however,  merely  to  show  what  the  photographer 
considered  a  remarkable  optical  effect.  After  a  little  while  a  figure 
appeared  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  galleries  around  us,  swinging  a 
lighted  torch.  I  was  told  at  the  same  time  that  the  dwarf  which  I 
saw  there  would  presently  grow  into  a  giant ;  but  since  I  could  not 
get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  approaching  wonder  was  no  other  than 
our  guide,  I  lost  the  effect  and  the  evidence,  for  I  saw  neither  dwarf 
nor  giant.  The  gallery  where  this  phenomenon  is  shown  is  cut  in 
the  shape  of  a  wedge.  The  sudden  appearance  of  a  light  in  the  far 
dark  distance,  and  at  the  sharp  end  of  the  wedge,  readily  explains 
this  not  over  strong  optical  illusion. 

We  next  went  to  see  a  large  blackish-looking  stone,  which  was 
fairly  hollowed  out  by  the  frequent  falling  of  drops  of  water  upon  it 
during  centuries,  a  faithful  illustration  of  the  well-known  latin  line — 
“  Gutta  cavat  lapidem,  non  vi,  sed  saepe  cadendo.”* 

The.  generality  of  the  inscriptions,  some  in  strange  characters* 
many  in  Roman  and  more  in  Dutch  ones,  were  of  little  interest  to 
me,  genuine  or  spurious  as  they  may  be.  The  name  of  Garibaldi 
above  the  date  1861  is  ascribed  to  the  son  of  the  great  general. 

*  The  drop  hollows  the  stone,  not  by  force  but  by  often  falling. 


Passing  the  three  monks  again,  and  several  horses  and  carts  engaged 
in  bringing  out  the  stones  cut  here  for  building  purposes,  we  emerged 
again  into  the  light  of  day. 

On  the  way  back  to  town  we  turned  into  a  tavern  at  Dallheim, 
where  the  faro  of  Netherlands  fame  was  served  out  to  thirsty 
customers.  I  failed  to  appreciate  its  superior  qualities ;  for  its 
sourness  I  can  vouch.  The  accommodation  for  smokers  was  better. 
A  kind  of  censer  was  filled  with  the  chaff  of  highly-dried  buckwheat, 
into  which  a  piece  of  red-hot  coal  was  thrown  once  in  the  day,  after 
which  a  slow  burning  would  go  on  in  the  chaff— a  crude  but  ready 
means  of  lighting  a  pipe  or  burning  one’s  fingers. 

The  obliging  photographer,  over  various  quarts  of  faro,  told  me 
much  about  his  earlier  experiences  in  the  art— some  extraordinary 
accounts  about  customers  and  the  police  which  it  would  lead  too  far 
here  to  repeat.  He  considered  Ludwig  Wegener,  of  Amsterdam,  the 
great  gun  of  Dutch  photographers,  and  highly  commended  the 
continental  governments  for  the  encouragement  given  to  the  art  in 
general.  He  had  known  the  time  when  in  the  fatherland  they  had 
had  to  submit  to  the  laws  and  regulations  originally  intended  for 
hawkers ;  how,  at  the  fairs,  they  had  to  break  up  with  them  to  the 
damage  of  their  business,  which,  being  but  in  embryo  then,  could 
not  be  made  to  work  in  the  few  days  allotted  for  the  fair. 

This  statement  is  corroborated  by  a  reference  to  public  acts  of 
Prussia.  It  is  stated  in  a  ministerial  order,  issued  May  24,  1862, 
that  in  future  photographers  shall  be  permitted  to  stay  over  and 
beyond  the  time  generally  allowed  for  frequenters  of  fairs.  The 
number  of  days  allotted  in  the  original  act  of  the  28th  of  April,  1824, 
for  the  better  regulating  of  the  periods  during  which  hawkers  shall 
pursue  their  calling  at  any  definite  place,  is  one,  two,  four,  or  eight. 
Photographers  shall,  according  to  the  new  regulation,  be  allowed  to 
remain  from  eight  to  fourteen  days  at  the  option  of  the  police  autho¬ 
rities.  The  latter  phrase  is  the  usual  winding-up  of  most  continental 
regulations. 

In  Holland  restrictions  are  not  as  narrow  as  they  are  more  south. 
Not  many  years  ago  everything  was  registered  there  most  scrupulously, 
and  all  the  registers  were  kept  at  the  polizei.  If  a  stranger,  friend, 
or  brother  came  to  visit  you — that  is,  to  stop  a  night— off  you  had  to 
go  to  the  police  to  inform  them  of  the  fact.  Travellers  well  remember 
the  officious  waiter  with  the  ledger-like  book  coming  into  the  room 
to  have  name,  address,  occupation,  passport,  and  what  not,  all  to  be 
sent  off  to  the  polizei.  The  annoyance  and  delay  there  were  some¬ 
thing  remarkable  at  times.  A  well-to-do  Englishman  in  some 
quarters  must  needs  be  a  lord  travelling  under  a  false  (!)  name ;  a 
Russian  or  a  Frenchman  could  but  be  a  spy  at  best ;  a  Turk  might 
upset  Christianity  ;  and  a  Christian — it  was  difficult  to  say  what  he 
might  be  contemplating  ;  and  thus  no  end  of  taking  notes,  portraits, 
registers,  &c.,  became  urgent  necessities- — pillars  of  state,  in  fact. 
Births  were  registered,  deaths,  marriages,  baptisms,  confirmations, 
state  of  chimneys,  attendance  at  school,  &c.,  &c. — all  and  more  wrere 
duly  noted  down  by  the  all-pervading,  all-enhancing  police. 

My  companion  the  photographer  related  to  me  a  case  of  a  police¬ 
man’s  wife  who  privately,  and  always  after  a  fair,  sold  hundred¬ 
weights  (?)  of  heiligmaker  (holymaker) — a  kind  of  gingerbread,  for 
the  making  of  which  Mastricht  is  famous,  which  quantities  of 
heiligmaker  had  been  presented  to  her  by  the  various  dealers  in  the 
article  at  the  fair. 

“They  have  the  power  to  annoy  you  if  they  choose,”  said  my 
companion ;  “  and  who  expects  them  to  be  anything  but  mortal  ?  ” 

Recently  Bismark  has  made  some  sweeping  reforms  in  the  red 
tape  system  of  Prussia,  doing  away  with  many  former  molestations 
to  travellers. 

Photographers  on  the  whole  throughout  the  continent  have  long 
left  the  level  on  which  I  found  the  gentleman  at  Mastricht.  They 
are  anxious  to  secure  for  themselves  a  position  in  accordance  with 
their  deserts.  The  contest  hinges  upon  the  question  of  art  or  trade 
in  photography.  Sooner  or  later  odds  must  decide  in  favour  of  the 
former,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  mere 
manipulators — a  number,  perhaps,  in  proportion  with  that  of  mere 
copyists  among  painters.  E.  Fournier. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. — The  annual  fish  dinner  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  Peacock  Hotel,  Newhaven,  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  the  9th  instant.  The  attendance  was  large.  Mr.  Tunny 
presided,  and  Mr.  J.  Nicol  acted  as  croupier.  During  the  evening 
various  subjects  of  scientific  and  general  interest  were  discussed,  and 
the  more  musical  among  the  company  added  to  the  general  hilarity  and 
pleasure  of  those  present.  A  very  general  expression  of  opinion  was 
given  to  the  effect  that  the  summer  meetings  for  out-door  work  should 
be  commenced  earlier,  and  be  made  conducive  to  the  production  of  pic¬ 
tures  suitable  for  the  popular  meetings.  After  a  very  pleasant  evening 
the  party  broke  up  at  half-past  ten  o’clock. 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Citric  Acid:  its  Manufacture,  Properties,  and  Adulteration. — 
Malic,  Succinic,  Oxalic,  and  Tartaric  Acids.  —  Citrate  of 
Hydrogen.  —  Formic  Acid.  — Curious  Property  of  Oxalate  of 
Silver. — Tartrate  of  Silver. — The  Silvering  of  Glass  Mirrors. 
— Honey. — Cane  and  Grape  Sugars. — The  Interference  of 
Light.  The  Colours  of  the  Soap  Bubble.  —  The  Optical  Ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Interference  of  Waves  of  Sound. — Analysis 
of  the  Air  by  the  Aid  of  Light. — The  Zirconia  Light. — Valves 
for  the  Regulation  of  Gases  at  High  Pressure. 

Dr.  William  Odling,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  is  now  delivering  a  course  of  twelve  Thursday  afternoon 
lectures,  on  the  chemistry  of  vegetable  products.  While  speaking 
of  citric  acid,  he  said  that  it  may  be  obtained  very  abundantly 
from  the  lemon,  the  orange,  and  the  lime ;  but  in  this  country  it  is 
commonly  manufactured  from  the  lime  juice  which  is  sent  here  from 
the  continent.  This  juice  has  a  yellowish  colour  and  is  not  very  clear ; 
it  also  contains  sugar,  and  many  vegetable  products  besides  citric  acid- 
The  first  step  in  the  manufacture  is  to  raise  the  liquid  to  boiling 
temperature,  and  to  add  powdered  chalk ;  citrate  of  calcium  is  formed, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk  is  given  off  with  very  considerable 
effervescence.  The  precipitate  of  citrate  of  calcium  is  then  well  washed 
with  water,  which  takes  away  the  sugar  and  other  foreign  substances. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  then  added  to  the  citrate  of  calcium ;  it  seizes  upon 
the  calcium,  and  sets  the  citric  acid  free.  A  solution  of  potash  in 
water  has  the  property  of  throwing  down  a  precipitate  from  chloride  of 
copper,  but  when  tartaric  or  citric  acid  is  present  in  the  solution  of  the 
chloride  no  precipitate  falls  upon  adding  the  potash.  Chloride  of  iron 
may  be  substituted  for  chloride  of  copper,  and  the  same  result  will  be 
obtained. 

In  many  respects  citric  and  tartaric  acids  resemble  each  other  in  their 
properties,  and  tartaric  acid  is  often  used  to  adulterate  citric  acid. 
When  lime  water  is  added  to  tartaric  acid  until  the  acid  is  neutralised 
— and  it  requires  a  considerable  bulk  of  lime  water  to  do  this — a  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  thrown  down.  When  lime  water  is  added  to  citric  acid 
until  the  solution  is  neutral  to  test  paper  no  precipitate  is  thrown 
down ;  but  upon  boiling  the  mixed  liquids  a  precipitate  of  citrate  of 
calcium  falls.  This  is  one  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  tartaric 
in  citric  acid.  By  another  experiment,  also,  Dr.  Odling  exhibited  the 
difference  in  the  properties  of  these  two  acids.  He  poured  some  citric 
acid  into  one  glass  and  some  tartaric  acid  into  another ;  then  he  added  an 
excess  of  potash,  in  order  to  more  than  neutralise  them  both,  and  after¬ 
wards  he  added  a  few  drops  of  permanganate  of  potash  till  both  solu¬ 
tions  became  of  a  dark  red  colour.  A  little  of  each  liquid  was  then 
boiled  in  two  test  tubes.  The  solution  containing  the  citric  acid  then 
turned  to  a  magnificent  green  colour,  whilst  the  solution  containing 
tartaric  acid  became  brown  and  turbid. 

Speaking  of  the  other  vegetable  acids,  he  said  that  although  succinic 
acid  is  usually  obtained  from  tallow  or  amber,  it  is  also  found  in  the 
wild  lettuce  and  in  the  absinthe  plant.  Malic  acid  occurs  most  com¬ 
monly  in  company  with  some  other  acid ;  in  the  apple  malic  and  citric 
acids  are  found  together,  and  malic  acid  is  also  very  plentiful  in  the 
berries  of  the  mountain  ash.  In  rhubarb  the  chief  acid  is  the  oxalic, 
but  there  is  also  plenty  of  malic ;  the  tobacco  leaf  is  also  rich  in  mafic 
acid,  and  in  Germany  is  much  used  for  its  production,  because  there 
tobacco  has  no  duty  to  pay.  The  presence  of  tartaric  in  oxalic  acid  may 
be  ascertained  by  adding  lime  water  and  treating  the  precipitate  with 
acetic  acid ;  the  latter  dissolves  tartrate  of  calcium,  but  not  oxalate  of 
calcium.  All  these  vegetable  acids  readily  dissolve  zinc,  especially 
when  heat  is  applied,  so  they  are  rather  strong  acids;  in  fact,  when 
oxalic  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  common  salt,  it  seizes  upon  the 
sodium  and  actually  sets  free  the  hydrochloric  acid.  All  these  acids 
appear  to  be  formed  by  the  partial  deoxidisation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
tissues  of  the  plant,  and,  by  giving  oxygen  to  the  acids,  they  are  very 
readily  transformed  once  more  into  carbonic  acid.  Thus,  the  treating  of 
black  oxide  of  manganese  with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid 
causes  no  effervescence ;  but  directly  oxalic  acid  is  added  there  is  an 
abundant  evolution  of  gas,  in  consequence  of  the  transformation  of  the 
oxalic  acid  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Recent  research  proves  that  hydrogen  gas  is  the  vapour  of  a  metal. 
Hence  sulphuric  acid  is  in  reality  “sulphate  of  hydrogen,”  phosphoric 
acid  is  “phosphate  of  hydrogen,”  and  what  we  call  citric  acid  is  “citrate 
of  hydrogen.”  The  word  “acid,”  therefore,  is  now  applied  only  to  salts 
of  hydrogen ;  and  pure  acids,  quite  free  from  hydrogen  or  water,  are 
called  “anhydrides.”  Thus  “carbonic  anhydride”  is  perfectly  dry  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas. 

Formic  acid  is  a  substance  not  quite  sufficiently  oxidised  to  become 
carbonic  acid.  One  way  of  making  it  is  to  heat  a  mixture  of  oxalic  acid 
and  glycerine ;  carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  and  formic  acid  remains  behind 
in  the  retort.  Formic  acid  is  easily  oxidisable,  and  it  will  take  up 
oxygen  from  permanganate  of  potash.  The  lecturer  then  mixed  some 
powdered  tartaric  acid  with  bichromate  of  potash,  and  poured  water 
over  them;  the  mixture  then  turned  black,  and  the  steam  given  off 
contained  formic  acid,  which  reddened  litmus  paper.  Formic  acid  may 
be  changed  into  carbonic  acid  by  heating  it  with  permanganate  of  potash. 


Dr.  Odling  then  exhibited  some  very  curious  properties  of  oxalate  of 
silven  Oxalate  of  hydrogen  (oxalic  acid)  was  added  to  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  thewhite  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  silver  might,  so  long  as  it  remained 
wet  or  damp,  be  heated  without  perceptible  change.  When  it  is  dried 
it  forms  a  greyish  powder.  Dr.  Odling  put  a  few  grains  of  this  powder 
mto  a  Florence  flask,  and  heated  it;  soon  it  went  off  with  a  slightly 
explosive  puff,  which  blew  a  fine  cloud  of  white  powder  out  of  the  neck 
of  the  flask.  That  white  powder  was  finely-divided  metallic  silver, 
which  had  been  blown  out  of  the  flask  by  the  sudden  transformation  of 
the  rest  of  the  compound  into  carbonic  anhydride. 

Upon  adding  tartrate  of  ammonium  to  nitrate  of  silver  tartrate  of 
silver  is  formed,  and  this  very  slowly  throws  down  a  precipitate  of  bright 
metallic  silver ;  the  action  is  rendered  much  more  rapid  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  heat.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Faraday  lectured  at 
the  Royal  Institution  upon  this  method  of  silvering  glass,  and  for  some 
time  glass  globes  were  kept  on  view  there  which  had  been  silvered  by 
him  with  the  ammoniacal  tartrate  of  silver.  Surfaces  silvered  by  this 
or  any  other  method  of  depositing  the  pure  metal  never,  said  the  lecturer, 
look  so  well  as  mirrors  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  with  quicksilver. 
Marking  ink  is  nothing  but  tartrate  of  silver  mixed  with  gum  and 
colouring  matter,  and  it  acts  by  throwing  down  dark,  finely-divided 
metallic  silver  upon  the  fibres  of  the  cloth. 

Glucose,  he  said,  is  a  name  given  to  two  or  three  varieties  of  grape 
sugar,  which  have  certain  differences.  Honey,  although  it  is  so  sweet, 
contains  scarcely  any  sugar,  but  two  or  three  varieties  of  glucose.  Dr! 
Odling  then,  by  experiment,  showed  that  syrup  of  cane  sugar  blackens 
much  more  rapidly  under  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  than  does  syrup 
of  grape  sugar.  He  also  pointed  out  other  differences  between  the  two 
varieties. 


Dr.  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.,  has  delivered  another  course  of  lectures 
on  Light  at  the  Royal  Institution;  but  as  so  much  about  former 
lectures  of  his  upon  this  subject  has  already  been  published  in 
these  columns,  there  are  only  a  few  experiments  to  which  it  is 
desirable  to  call  attention  now.  The  most  brilliant  of  these  was  a 
new  method  of  displaying  the  gorgeous  colours  of  large  soap-bubbles 
to  illustrate  the  interference  fig,  i, 

of  waves  of  fight,  and  judging 
it  by  the  beauty  of  the  results 
it  was  certainly  a  splendid  ex¬ 
periment.  In  the  first  place  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  very 
large  and  permanent  soap-bubble 
steadily  supported.  This  was 
done  by  the  aid  of  the  stand  A 
B,  fig.  1,  which  held  the  bent 
glass  tube  D  H.  The  small  glass 
funnel  K  was  attached  to  the 
DH  by  means  of  a^short  piece 
of  India-rubber  tubing.  The 
mouth  of  the  funnel  having  been 
dipped  for  an  instant  into  a 
mixture  of  oleate  of  soda  and 

glycerine  contained  in  a  saucer, _ _____ _ 

Mr.  Cottrell,  the  assistant,  by  blowing  through  H,  soon  produced  a 
large  soap-bubble,  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Fig.  2  explains 
the  method  by  which  the  colours  were  thrown  upon  the  screen.  In 
examining  this  diagram,  the  reader  must  suppose  that  he  is  looking  down 
upon  the  whole  arrangement  from  the  roof  of  the  theatre.  A  A  is  the 

FIG.  i. 


great  white  screen,  B  is  the  soap-bubble  about  four  feet  from  the 
screen,  and  E  is  the  electric  lamp,  with  the  condensers  adjusted  very 
nearly  for  parallel  rays.  A  large  soap-bubble  always  looks  very  beau¬ 
tiful  when  illuminated  in  a  dark  room  by  rays  from  a  magic  lantern  ; 
and  it  was  by  accident  that  Professor  Tyndall  found  out  how  the  effect 
could  be  enhanced  by  narrowing  the  beam  of  fight  and  placing  a  white 
screen  behind  the  bubble,  so  as  to  catch  some  of  the  refracted  and 
many  of  the  reflected  rays.  By  this  plan  gorgeous  colours  were  seen 
slowly  floating  over  the  screen;  now  sea-green  predominated,  then 
came  violet,  yellow,  blue,  and  crimson  in  endless  variety,  all  caused 
by  the  waves  reflected  from  one  surface  of  the  thin  film  interfering 
with  the  waves  reflected  from  the  other  surface. 

When  waves  of  monochromatic  light  are  allowed  to  interfere  with 
each  other  in  a  certain  way,  the  crests  of  one  series  of  waves  will  tend 
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to  form  at  the  places  occupied  by  the  depressions  of  the  other  series  of 
waves,  so  that  the  two  forces  balance  each  other,  and  darkness  is  the 
result.  Sound-waves,  when  properly  selected,  can  also  be  made  to 
neutralise  each  other  and  produce  silence ;  in  fact,  what  are  known  as 
“beats”  in  music  are  caused  by  sound-waves  interfering  with  each 
other.  In  one  of  his  recent  lectures,  a  clever  method  of  giving  optical 
expression  to  the  interference  of  waves  of  sound  was  shown  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall.  Let  B,  Jig.  3,  be  a  very  large  tuning-fork,  with  a  little 

FIG.  3. 


mirror  fixed  near  the  top  of  one  of  its  legs  A.  When  the  fork  is  made 
to  vibrate,  manifestly  the  top  of  the  leg  A  does  not  vibrate  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  straight  line  A  E,  but  it  describes  a  small  portion  of  the  arc 
A  D ;  consequently,  when  the  ray  of  light  F  from  the  electric  lamp  is 
thrown  upon  the  mirror  A,  and  the  tuning-fork  is  made  to  vibrate,  the 
round  spot  of  light  thrown  by  the  moving  mirror  gives  the  shape  H  N 
upon  the  screen,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  upward  and  downward 
movement  of  the  spot  of  light  H.  Now  let  a  second  tuning-fork  and 
mirror  be  introduced,  as  in  Jig.  4,  wherein  the  spectator  is  supposed  to 

FIG.  4. 


look  down  upon  the  apparatus.  A  is  the  electric  lamp,  B  is  the  first 
tuning-fork,  and  D  is  the  second  one.  This  tuning-fork  D  is  “weighted” 
more  than  the  other  by  sticking  a  threepenny  piece  upon  one  of  its  legs 
with  a  piece  of  wax.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  it  vibrates  rather  slower 
than  B ;  at  times,  therefore,  they  vibrate  together,  giving  a  rich,  full 
sound,  whilst  at  other  times  D  lags  a  little  behind  B,  and,  when  it  is 
half  a  vibration  or  “wave  ”  behind,  the  sound-waves  from  the  two  forks 
neutralise  each  other  and  there  is  silence.  The  thin  ray  of  light,  after 
reflection  from  B,  falls  upon  the  mirror  D,  and  is  again  reflected  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  E  to  the  distant  screen.  The  effect  of  this  is, 
that  when  the  two  forks  neutralise  each  other  a  round  spot  of  light  is 
seen  upon  the  screen,  but,  as  the  sound  increases,  the  spot  increases 
to  a  band  of  light,  and  as  the  sound  rises  and  falls  the  band  of  light 
lengthens  and  shortens. 

Professor  Tyndall’s  celebrated  lecture  on  haze  and  dust  was  so  fully 
reported  in  the  daily  papers  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  more  than 
the  bare  facts  here.  Light  is  perfectly  invisible  to  an  eye  which  is  not 
placed  directly  in  the  track  of  the  light,  and  the  reason  why  the  track 
of  a  line  of  sunlight  through  a  dark  rooom  is  visible  to  us,  is  that  the 
particles  of  dirt  in  the  air  receive  the  light  and  scatter  it  in  all  directions. 
These  particles  are  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  microscope.  Professor 
Tyndall  found  that  passing  air  through  powdered  glass  and  sulphuric 
acid,  and  through  powdered  marble  and  caustic  potash,  would  not  free 
air  from  this  dirt ;  when,  however,  the  air  was  passed  over  the  flame  of 
a  spirit  lamp,  the  particles  did  not  find  their  way  into  his  experimental 
vacuum  tubes.  He  therefore  passed  the  air  through  a  platinum  tube 
filled  with  platinum  gauze  kept  white  hot  by  gas-flames  outside. 
When  the  air  was  passed  slowly  through  the  platinum  gauze  particles 
where  wholly  burnt  and  destroyed ;  but  when  it  was  passed  quickly, 
and  the  air  in  the  tube  was  examined  by  the  electric  light,  it  looked 
like  a  fine  blue  haze,  which,  in  fact,  was  the  smoke  of  the  partly-burnt 
particles.  Much  of  the  dirt,  therefore,  in  the  air  of  London  is  organic 
matter,  and  can  be  burnt.  In  one  of  his  experiments  he  sent  a  parallel 
beam  of  light  from  the  electric  lamp  across  the  theatre,  and  let  the 
breath  from  his  lungs  pass  up  through  the  beam  by  means  of  a  warm 
glass  tube  held  beneath.  The  tube  was  warmed  in  order  to  prvent  the 
condensation  of  the  water  in  the  breath.  The  first  air  which  passed 
from  the  mouth  was  as  full  of  dirt  as  the  atmosphere  outside,  but  the 
last  portion  was  so  free  from  particles  that  it  cut  a  dark  band  through 


the  beam  of  light,  because  it  contained  too  little  dirt  to  scatter  the  rays. 
Then  he  held  a  glass  flower-shade  in  the  beam,  which  could  be  seen 
tracking  its  way  through  the  air  inside  the  shade  as  well  as  outside ; 
then  hydrogen  gas,  free  from  particles,  was  allowed  to  rise  into  the 
glass  shade,  and  it  cut  away  the  beam  inside  the  shade,  although  outside 
it,  of  course,  could  still  be  seen  tracking  its  way  in  both  directions  across 
the  theatre  of  the  Institution. 

Last  Friday  evening  Mr.  Ladd  exhibited  the  zirconia  light  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Institution.  The  gases  were  compressed  in  iron 

cylinders,  and,  upon  inquiry  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  valves  of  the  cylinders,  he  told 
me  that  they  each  consisted  of  a  conical 
plug  screwing  into  a  corresponding  depres¬ 
sion,  as  in  Jig.  5.  This  is  the  plan  which 
the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  long  ago  said  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  found  to  answer  best ;  but  he  does 
not  find  that  a  fine  needle-shaped  cone  is 
necessary — a  blunt  cone  does  very  well. 
I  watched  the  light  burning  very  steadily 
for  about  ten  minutes,  during  which  time 
no  fresh  adjustments  of  the  plugs  were 
necessary.  The  flame  had  to  be  regulated  by  the  plugs,  and  not  by  the 
taps  of  the  burner,  as  it  would  not  do  to  get  pressure  in  the  India-rubber 
tubing.  William  H.  Harrison. 


NEW  PATENT. 

PRINTING  SURFACES. 

The  following  is  the  specification  of  a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Robert 
Henelade  Courtenay,  of  Meyrick-road,  Clapham  Junction  : — 

My  invention  relates  to  a  process  by  which  photographic  pictures 
from  nature,  negatives  and  positives,  are  produced  direct  upon  a  surface 
to  be  employed  for  printing  from  printers’  ink  in  the  ordinary  presses  or 
machines,  and  consists — 

1st.  In  preparing  colodion  or  other  suitable  solutions  with  a  silex 
which  has  been  precipitated  and  removed  from  liquor  of  flints  or  water 
glass.  I  cover  a  plate  of  glass  with  this  mixture,  and  take  a  positive 
picture  upon  it  by  the  ordinary  method  of  photographie  copying.  The 
positive  is  printed  on  to  the  surface  of  a  substance  composed  preferably 
of  parchment  size,  sugar  candy,  gum,  and  chromic  acid  ;  this  substance 
is  poured  upon  a  plate  of  glass  and  allowed  to  settle  and  become  dry 
before  the  positive  is  placed  in  the  printing  frame  with  it.  This  sub¬ 
stance  forms  a  matrix  or  mould,  from  which  an  electrotype  can  be 
taken.  The  matrix  with  the  composition  above  mentioned  upon  it  is 
well  washed  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  sensitive  salts,  and  thoroughly 
drained ;  it  is  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  after 
which  it  is  drained  again.  I  then  coat  it  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  grape  sugar,  and  immerse  it  in  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of 
iron  and  grape  or  candied  sugar,  by  means  of  which  the  metallic  salts 
are  decomposed  into  the  film  as  well  as  on  the  surface  of  it,  thus 
rendering  it  impervious  to  the  action  of  the  acid  copper  solution,  from 
which  the  copper  printing  surface  is  produced.  The  silver  being  one  of 
the  best  conductors  the  deposit  of  copper  is  instantaneous.  When  the 
electrotype  is  removed  from  the  bath  it  is  immersed  in  very  hot  or 
boilinS  water  until  the  whole  of  the  substance  forming  the  matrix  is 
dissolved  or  removed  therefrom  ;  the  plate  is  then  burnished  round  the 
edges,  and  at  the  parts  where  the  pure  lights  are  situated,  when  it  is  in 
a  state  suitable  for  printing  from  in  the  ordinary  hand  press  or  in  a 
machine. 

The  following  is  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  nature  of  the  first 
part  of  my  invention,  for  the  better  explanation  of  the  same  : — 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  my  improved  process  of  photographic 
or  heliographic  engraving  relates  to  photographing  direct  upon  a  plate 
prepared  to  give  the  required  mechanical  conditions  suitable  for  print¬ 
ing  with  the  ordinary  presses  in  use,  by  pure  and  simple  photography, 
negative  or  positive,  without  vesling,  transferring,  or  introducing  a  tint, 
grain,  or  line  of  any  kind  to  interfere  with  the  delicacy  of  the  photograph 
taken  from  nature  or  otherwise.  All  tint  or  lines  hitherto  produced  for 
mechanical  printing,  such  as  copying  through  the  negative  or  positive, 
or  other  medium  has  rendered  the  work  flat  and  unlike  the  original. 
The  peculiar  improvement  in  my  process  in  obtaining  plates  dispenses 
with  all  obstructions  to  the  delicacy  of  the  photograph,  the  object  being 
simply  reflected  on  to  the  prepared  plate  from  the  lens  as  in  ordinary 
photography,  the  chemistry  in  my  process  giving  the  required  gradation 
of  tone  in  a  very  fine  stipple  or  grain,  transparent  in  the  shadows  and 
gradually  blended  with  the  half-tints  and  lights,  a  kind  of  splitting  up 
and  putting  together  at  one  operation,  thus  leaving  a  delicate  tint  in  the 
lights  of  the  picture.  For  instance  :  a  photograph  with  a  white  paper 
sky  may  be  copied,  and  the  copy  when  finished  gives  beautiful  effects 
of  clouds  to  suit  the  lighting  up  of  the  picture  by  simply  burnishing  the 
parts  required. 

My  method  of  manipulation  is  as  follows : — For  intaglis  plates,  first, 
a  photographic  negative  is  taken  as  perfect  as  can  be  on  a  plate  free 
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from  scratches  and  other  defects;  the  negative  is  then  placed  in  a  copying 
camera,  and  from  it  a  positive  is  taken,  likewise  free  from  defects  and 
not  varnished.  The  plate  is  thus  prepared : — I  take  any  good  collodion 
or  any  other  vehicle  or  suitable  solution  and  add  to  it  either  a  mineral, 
vegetable,  or  organic  substance,  or  all  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  the  mechanical  conditions  for  printing.  I  prefer  using  for 
ordinary  work  a  powder  produced  thus : — I  take  a  small  quantity  of 
silicate  of  potash,  and  precipitate  the  silex  from  the  liquor.  I  then  dry 
it  and  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  to  the  collodion  to  prepare  it  for  use, 
or  in  place  of  that  I  take  a  piece  of  white  glass  and  pound  it  to  a  fine 
powder  in  a  mortar;  I  then  wash  and  dry  it  and  mix  it  with  the 
collodion.  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  above,  as  any  other  mineral, 
vegetable,  or  other  substances  that  will  not  injure  the  collodion  or  nitrate 
of  silver  bath  may  be  used.  I  then  coat  the  plate  with  the  prepared 
collodion,  and  produce  a  positive  with  a  delicate  grain  perfectly  trans¬ 
parent  in  the  shadows,  giving  a  bright  spot  of  copper  in  the  finished 
plate,  so  that  the  printer  can  use  it  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  plate 
printing ;  I  next  turn  the  picture  on  the  glass,  and  then  print  it  on  a 
bichromated  compound,  which  I  proceed  with  thus : — I  take  a  quantity 
of  parchment  cuttings  and  boil  them  down  to  a  strong  jelly,  with  which 
I  mix  sugar  candy,  gum  tragacanth,  and  other  substances  according  to 
the  work  to  be  done.  French  glue  or  good  gelatine,  or  any  similar 
substance  singly  or  combined,  can  be  used  that  can  be  acted  upon  by 
light  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  gums  or  of  chromic  acid,  the 
object  being  to  obtain  a  perfectly  smooth  and  sensitive  surface  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  matrix  to  be  electrotyped  on  or  from.  The  electrotyping  is  con¬ 
ducted  as  follows  A  mould  can  be  taken  from  the  matrix  in  almost 
any  instance  used  in  a  liquid  state.  I  prefer  working  direct  from  the 
photographic  matrix  in  all  cases,  whatever  its  size  may  be,  with  care  and 
cleanliness.  Electrotypes  can  be  obtained  from  parchment  size,  equal 
if  not  superior  in  sharpness  to  wax.  After  printing  on  the  surface  I 
wash  it  well  to  free  the  matrix  as  much  as  possible  from  the  sensitive 
salts  used  ;  the  plate  is  then  well  drained  and  afterwards  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold ;  it  is  again  drained  and  then  coated  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  grape  sugar;  after  this  it  is  immersed  in 
a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  mixed  with  grape  or  candied  sugar 
until  all  the  metallic  salts  are  decomposed  in  as  well  as  on  the  film,  in 
order  to  render  the  same  impervious  to  the  acid  copper  solution,  which 
is  afterwards  used  in  electrotyping.  The  film  of  silver  being  one  of  the 
best  conductors,  the  deposit  of  copper  is  instantaneous;  the  silver  can  be 
obtained  from  the  residues  the  same  as  usual  on  immersing  the  electro¬ 
type  in  hot  or  boiling  water,  the  composition  becomes  dissolved,  the 
plate  needs  now  only  to  be  burnished  at  or  on  the  margin,  and  the  pure 
lights  also  where  required. 

The  second  part  of  my  invention  consists  in  producing  raised  surfaces 
for  printing  from,  such  as  block  or  type  printing  from  a  negative  ingrain. 
1  produce  a  negative  from  a  positive  ingrain,  and  print  the  design 
direct  upon  a  matrix  composed  of  a  substance  similar  to  the  matrix 
before  described,  and  which  is  treated  in  the  same  manner.  In  some 
cases  I  build  up  the  lights  or  other  portions  of  the  matrix  required 
to  be  of  greater  heights.  In  some  cases  I  remove  portions  from  the 
finished  plate  to  produce  pure  lights.  The  matrix  when  complete  is 
placed  in  a  bath,  and  an  electrotype  is  produced  suitable  for  printing 
from,  as  detailed  hereafter.  I  produce  surface  blocks  with  the  same 
tint  as  used  for  intaglio  plates,  a  negative  photograph  being  used  for  the 
purpose  instead  of  a  positive.  In  this  case  the  tint  is  in  the  lights, 
causing  the  half-tints  on  the  picture  to  be  of  the  same  plane  as  the 
shadows  through  the  light  acting  on  or  through  the  tint,  and  by  scraping 
or  cutting  the  tint  away  where  lights  are  required,  or  by  applying  strong 
gelatine  on  the  matrix  in  the  lights  before  electrotyping.  In  some  cases 
a  transfer  may  be  taken  from  the  intaglio  plates,  and  be  transferred  to 
metal  or  stone,  and  etched  in  by  a  battery,  or  by  any  other  process.  I 
also  print  a  positive  by  printers’  ink  from  the  negative  ingrain  on  to  a 
paper  prepared  with  the  composition  or  substance  before  named,  and 
transfer  it  on  to  stone  or  a  metal  plate,  to  produce  what  is  known  as 
photolithographic  printing.  By  this  method  I  produce  transfers  direct, 
positive  or  negative,  for  litho.  printing  or  etching  on  metal.  For  intaglis 
or  surface  I  reverse  the  operations  in  general  use.  Instead  of  graining 
the  transfer  paper  with  any  tint  or  line,  I  obtain  the  required  conditions 
for  printing  without  obstructing  the  light  from  any  part  of  the  design 
by  the  tint  before  mentioned  in  the  positive  or  negative  photograph  on 
glass  or  any  other  medium. 

When  I  wish  to  accomplish  what  is  known  as  heliographic  engraving 
I  obtain  a  conducting  surface  on  the  photograph  itself,  not  only  for 
photographic  purposes,  but  also  for  many  others,  where  electro-metallurgy 
is  required  for  articles  in  solid  metal.  I  proceed  as  follows : — I  take 
standard  silver  and  dissolve  it  in  nitric  acid  ;  when  dissolved  I  add  dis¬ 
tilled  water  to  it  and  place  it  over  a  fire  in  an  earthern  pipkin.  I  then 
add  strips  of  electrotype  copper,  and  stir  the  contents  until  the  whole  of 
the  silver  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  or  dust.  I  take  the  precipitate, 
which  is  pure  silver  or  nearly  so,  and  wash  it  well  to  free  it  from  copper ; 
I  then  dry  it  and  put  it  away  for  use.  To  silver  any  surface  non-metallic, 
particularly  gelatine,  the  matrix  for  obtaining  the  electroplate,  for 
example,  I  wipe  the  surface  carefully,  and  with  a  flat  camel’s-hair  brush 
spread  over  the  silver  powder  or  dust;  the  superfluous  silver  is  then 
brushed  off,  when  the  design  will  have  the  appearance  of  an  engraved 
silver  plate.  The  gelatine  being  of  a  porous  nature  would  absorb  a  portion 


of  the  metallic  solution,  in  which  it  is  afterwards  immersed,  the  liquid 
passing  through  between  the  particles  of  silver  powder ;  but  to  prevent 
this  I  coat  the  plate  or  surface  (by  immersion  or  otherwise)  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  attaches  the  fine  particles  of  metallic 
silver  to  the  gelatine,  and  after  being  treated  with  a  solution  of  proto¬ 
sulphate  of  iron  it  makes  the  surface  complete  for  causing  instantaneous 
deposition  of  any  of  the  metals  in  ordinary  use  by  electrotypists. 

And  having  now  described  the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  in 
what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that  I  claim,  as  the 
first  part  of  my  invention  of  improved  processes  for  producing  printing 
surfaces,  the  combination  of  ingredients,  and  the  special  mode  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  matrix  or  mould  from  which  printing  surfaces  may  be  obtained, 
as  hereinbefore  described. 

Secondly.  The  mode  of  producing  blocks  or  raised  surfaces  ingrain  for 
printing  from,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  described  under  the  second 
head  of  my  specification. 

And,  thirdly.  I  claim  producing  designs  and  transfers,  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  described,  upon  stone  or  metal  plates  to  effect  what  is 
known  as  a  photolithographic  printing. 


Correspouhture. 

Solubility  of  Gun  Cotton  in  Plain  Water.  —  Ditto  in  Wool* 
Spirit. — New  Use  for  Silicate  of  Potash. — The  “Reuresseur 
Talbot.” — M.  Talbot’s  New  Enlarging  Apparatus. — Heliochro- 
mographic  Printing. 

I  am  happy  to  avail  myself  of  a  contemporary,  Le  Moniteur  de  la  Pho¬ 
tographic,  to  inform  your  readers  of  what  passed  at  the  last  seance  of 
the  French  Photographic  Society,  which  I  was  unable  to  attend. 

M.  Camuzet  presented  some  observations  upon  the  solubility  of  gun¬ 
cotton  in — not  ether  nor  spirits  of  wine,  but  plain  water !  He  found 
that  it  is  by  no  means  insoluble  in  this  liquid ;  for,  taking  some  samples 
of  a  very  good  pyroxyline,  an  ordinary  pyroxyline  and  some  paper 
pyroxyline,  he  affirmed  that  fifty-four  parts  of  the  first  were  soluble 
in  water,  sixty-five  of  the  second,  and  thirty-five  of  the  last !  I  think 
these  statements  will  surprise  some,  and  I  should  suppose  they  require 
confirmation.  There  must  be  a  large  loss  from  this  property  of  solu¬ 
bility  in  washing  gun-cotton  to  free  it  from  acids,  if  this  be  true. 

The  Abb6  Laborde  is  also  engaged  upon  experimenting  on  the  solu¬ 
bility  of  gun-cotton — not  in  water,  but  in  wood  spirit.  He  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  is  the  presence  of  acetone  in  this  product  which  gives  it 
the  property  of  dissolving  the  cotton. 

M.  Aime  Girard  confirms  this,  saying  that  the  commercial  wood 
spirit  did  not  dissolve  gun-cotton,  neither  did  the  same  article  if  chemi¬ 
cally  pure;  but  that  if  acetone  be  added  the  solution  takes  place 
at  once.  This  property  of  dissolving  gun-cotton  which  is  possessed  by 
acetone  in  so  high  a  degree  may  be  utilised  by  photographers  perhaps. 
Acetone  is  not  a  dear  product  to  purchase.  I  believe  that  it  may  be 
had  retail  at  about  five  shillings  per  pound  now.  The  following  are  the 
compositions,  boiling  points,  and  densities  of  sulphuric  ether  and 


acetone : — 

Boiling  Points.  Densities. 

Sulphuric  ether  . C4  H10  O.  95°  Fah.  *723 

Acetone  . C3  H8  O.  134°  ,,  *792 


Acetone  is  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions — water  dissolves  only 
about  one-ninth  of  its  weight  of  ether.  Acetone  is  equally  soluble  in 
alcohol  as  in  water,  and  in  this  respect  is  similar  to  ether,  although  the 
mixtures  of  alcohol  and  ether  are  not  so  properly  speaking  solutions  as 
simple  mixtures.  Acetone  is  soluble  in  ether.  Acetone  will  dissolve 
resins,  fatty  substances,  camphor,  and  gun-cotton  very  readily,  but  it 
will  not  dissolve  chloride  of  calcium  nor  caustic  potash.  With  this 
much  of  information  I  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  experimental 
photographers  to  decide  whether  there  be  any  advantage  in  the  use  of 
acetone  over  ether  as  a  solvent  for  gun-cotton  in  photography. 

M.  Camuzet  introduced  also  the  silicate  of  potash  to  the  notice  of 
photographers.  This  product  can  be  used  for  two  purposes — first,  for 
enabling  “touching  up”  to  be  more  easily  accomplished  on  albumenised 
paper.  He  uses  a  solution  of  one  or  one  and  a-half  per  cent. ,  which  he 
passes  over  the  picture,  and  sponges  at  once.  The  colours,  Indian  ink, 
&c.,  will  then  “take ”  well,  it  is  said.  The  next  use  is  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  solution  instead  of  gelatine,  of  which  it  is  said  to  possess  the  same 
properties  without  any  drawbacks.  This  is  the  formula  he  employs : — 


Sulphate  of  iron  .  154  grains. 

Silicate  of  potash,  in  solution........ .  f  drachm. 

Acetic  acid . . . .  1£  ,, 

Water . .  8  ounces. 
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I  paid  a  visit  to  the  establishment  of  M.  Talbot  to  see  what  he  had 
new,  which  would  he  likely  to  interest  your  readers.  I  found  a  little 
contrivance  called  the  “  Pedresseur  Talbot ,”  which  consists  of  an 
arrangement  for  attaching  to  the  hacks  of  cameras,  and  composed 
chiefly  of  a  piece  of  looking-glass  which  is  placed  at  right  angles  with 
the  ground  glass.  The  object  of  this  is  to  enable  the  operator  to  see 
the  reversed  image  on  the  ground  glass  in  its  proper  position— right  end 
up— on  the  looking-glass.  Thus,  instead  of  looking  through  the 
ground  glass  at  the  sitter,  the  operator  looks  doim  on  the  mirror. 
For  amateurs  who  are  not  accustomed  to  seeing  objects  upside  down, 
and  to  operators  who  prefer  to  see  them  ‘  ‘  right  side  up,  this 
“ redresseur ”  will  be  useful;  it  is  made  of  various  sizes  and  can  be 
attached  to  any  camera. 

I  also  found  the  Alkaline  Process ,  or  a  New  Method  of  Obtaining  Instan¬ 
taneous  Pictures  on  Wet  or  Dry  Collodion ,  by  Thomas  Sutton,  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  with  unpublished  formulae  and  instructions, 
price  8s.,  in  French.  I  might  have  purchased  an  Infallible  Process  for 
the  Multiplication  of  Photographic  Negatives  for  £1,  but  I  did  not;  for 
it  would  seem  shabby  to  divulge  this  to  your  readers,  much  as  I  would 
wish  to  do  it,  and  I  do  not  multiply  negatives  myself— at  least  not 
photographic. 

But  that  which  interested  me  chiefly  was  an  enlarging  apparatus  for 
producing  enlargements  by  artificial  light.  I  hope  to  have  some  wood- 
cuts  to  show  your  readers  this  apparatus  in  the  course  of  a  few  letters; 
so  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  apparatus.  The 
“lantern”  is  made  of  mahogany,  lined  with  iron  plate;  the  condensing 
lens  is  the  best  flint,  about  six  inches  in  diameter ;  the  negative  is 
placed  between  the  condensing  lens  and  an  aplanatic  lens  of  Steinheil, 
and  its  position  can  be  regulated  by  rack-and-pinion  movement.  The 
condensing  lens  is  fixed,  as  is  also  the  dispersing  aplanatic  lens.  The 
latter  is  very  small— about  one  inch  or  less  in  diameter — and  is  dia- 
phragmed  much.  I  should  have  feared  a  great  loss  of  light  from  this, 
but  some  enlargements  were  shown  to  me  the  negatives  of  which  were 
said  to  have  been  produced  on  wet  collodion  in  fifteen  seconds,  and  on  a 
prepared  sensitive  paper  in  two  minutes.  The  process  for  preparing 
this  paper  and  for  using  the  aplanatic  apparatus  are  given  only  to  pur¬ 
chasers  thereof.  The  light  is  obtained  by  means  of  an  “  oxycalcium  ’’ 
lamp,  i.  e. ,  a  lamp  burning  alcohol,  and  in  the  flame  of  which  is  intro¬ 
duced  a  jet  of  oxygen.  The  flame  plays  upon  a  “specially-prepared 
cylinder,”  looking  like  a  lime  cylinder,  only  brick  shape.  The  lamp  is 
unlike  anything  I  have  yet  seen.  It  consists  of  a  body  of  brass,  con¬ 
taining  about  two  ounces  of  alcohol ;  this  can  be  lowered  or  raised  on 
an  iron  rod.  From  it  proceeds  the  wick,  which  is  confined  in  the  interior 
of  the  lamp  in  a  little  perforated  cylindrical  holder  of  brass,  and  in  the 
midst  of  which  and  near  the  air  is  introduced  the  oxygen  jet.  The  jet 
is  connected  with  a  reservoir  of  this  gas.  The  cylinder  of  lime  is  placed 
in  a  holder,  which  can  be  regulated  to  suit  the  flame.  The  reservoir  of 
gas  consists  of  two  vessels  of  zinc,  about  five  feet  high  and  a  foot  in 
diameter  ;  the  outer  one  is  to  contain  water,  the  inner  is  in  the  form  of 
a  bell  glass,  i.e.,  closed  at  the  top  and  open  at  the  bottom.  The  gas 
generator  is  placed  on  a  stand  outside  the  outer  vessel,  and  the  gas 
is  received  into  the  inner  “bell”  by  means  of  a  bent  tube. 
Of  course  as  this  becomes  filled  the  water  which  it  contained 
becomes  displaced,  and  it  rises.  The  weight  of  this  bell  con¬ 
stitutes  the  pressure.  I  had  a  discussion  respecting  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  gas  bags  over  this  form  of  reservoir,  and  found  that  the 
following,  amongst  others,  are  given  for  reasons  for  preferring  the  metal 
reservoir  : — The  pressure  is  more  equal,  and  the  flame  not  so  irregular 
in  consequence.  The  reservoir  can  be  repaired  anywhere  and  cheaply, 
if  required,  whilst  gas  lamps  cannot.  For  hot  climates  the  reservoir  is 
much  better. 

The  necessary  pressure  on  gas  bags  for  producing  a  light  good 
enough  for  enlargements  with  this  lamp  would  split  the  bags.  I 
ventured  to  contest  this,  and  said  that  at  anyrate  English  bags  would 
not  split  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  pressure  required  was  not  so 
enormous  as  to  be  represented  even  by  half-a-ton. 

Here  I  leave  this  matter  till  I  can  present  some  engravings  of  the 
apparatus. 

Through  the  kindness  of  M.  Louis  Ducos  du  Hauron,  who  has  presented 
me  with  a  copy  of  his  new  work  on  heliochromographic  carbon  printing, 
I  shall  be  enabled,  in  my  next,  to  give  your  readers  some  new  matter 
relative  to  this  interesting  subject.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Paris,  February  21,  1870. 

— ♦ — 


STEINHEIL’S  PATENT  APLANATIC  DOUBLET  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  allow  us,  through  the  medium  of  your 
widely- circulated  Journal,  to  apologise  to  our  numerous  customers  and 
friends  for  the  temporary  delay  in  the  introduction  of  these  lenses  into 
this  country.  We  were  quite  prepared  with  a  stock  of  lenses,  &c.,  as 
our  advertisements  in  the  photographic  almanacs  stated,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  year ;  but  an  unforeseen  circumstance  occurred  (it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  mention  particulars)  which  made  the  delay  quite  unavoid¬ 
able. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
execute  orders,  and  shall  forthwith  issue  particulars  of  sizes,  &c. — We 
are,  yours,  &c.,  Murray  &  Heath. 

69,  Jermyn  Street,  a S'.  IF.,  Feb.  21,  1870. 


Photography  in  the  Mediaeval  Ages  !— We  recently  saw  in  a  tale 
in  one  of  the  penny  serials  a  foolish  blunder  made  by  the  writer.  The 
scene  was  laid  in  one  of  the  Isles  of  Greece,  and  the  incidents  narrated 
were  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  mediaeval  times.  A  lady’s  lover 
having  gone  away  on  a  predatory  marine  excursion,  the  love-lom  maiden 
consoled  herself  during  his  absence  by  inspecting  and  kissing  his  carte 
de  visite,  which,  together  with  that  of  a  “stern,  cruel  father”  and 
“a  bright -eyed  brother,”  occupied  a  place  in  her  album  ! 

Portrait  of  Mdlle.  Beatrice. — Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Leicester, 
has  sent  us  a  portrait  of  Mdlle.  Beatrice  as  “Marie  Antoinette,”  which 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  photographic  art.  The  size  is  15  by  12— dimensions 
which,  when  employed  for  direct  portraiture,  require  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  degree  of  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  photographer  in  order 
that  the  result  shall  be  perfect.  Judging  both  from  this  picture  and 
from  others  of  similar  dimensions  that  we  have  seen  by  the  same  artist, 
we  infer  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  quite  at  home  in  the  production  of  these 
large  portraits. 

Manufacture  of  Soda  by  the  Use  of  Strontia  and  Ammonia. — 
When  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  added  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  fluid  heated  to  boil¬ 
ing  point,  mutual  decomposition  of  these  salts  takes  place,  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  ammonium  is  formed.  The  former  salt 
separates  as  a  crystalline  powder,  and  may  be  removed  by  filtration 
from  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  sulphate  of  soda, 
having  been  dissolved  in  water,  may  be  decomposed  by  caustic  strontia, 
thus  yielding  caustic  soda.  The  chloride  of  ammonium  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  means  of  chalk.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  process,  theoretically  correct,  will  be  commercially  avail¬ 
able. — M.  Ungerer.—  Chemical  Neivs. 

Castor  Oil  in  Collodion.— The  addition  of  castor  oil  to  collodion  is 
now  frequently  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  many  beneficial  influences, 
both  real  and  fancied,  exerted  by  the  oil.  In  the  preparation  of  the  so- 
called  leather- collodion,  for  imparting  a  higher  glaze  to  collodion  pictures 
upon  paper  for  admixture  with  collodion  when  the  operation  of  plate¬ 
polishing  is  dispensed  with,  and  for  many  other  purposes,  castor  oil  is 
used  with  more  or  less  effect.  Whatever  the  application  may  be,  how¬ 
ever,  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  amount  of  oil  added 
must  bear  a  distinct  relation  to  the  quantity  of  pyroxyline  dissolved  in 
the  collodion,  as  the  liquids  contained  in  the  latter  being  perfectly 
volatile,  the  film  remaining  on  the  plate  will  consist  solely  of  gun-cotton 
and  castor  oil ;  and  if  the  oil  has  been  used  in  larger  quantities  than  the 
cotton,  a  soft  tacky  compound  is  the  result. — Jour.  Photo.  Society. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
deplume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

For  exchange,  a  four-wheeled  dark  carriage,  fitted  up  perfectly,  for  a 
Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear  or  carte  lens,  or  any  really  good  photographic 
apparatus. — Address,  A.  Copsey,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

To  exchange,  for  anything  useful  in  the  studio,  a  whole-sheet  printing-frame, 
cost  25s.;  half  ditto,  cost  12s.  6d.;  opal  printing-frame  for  all  sizes  from 
quarter  to  12  by  10,  cost  35s.— Address,  J.  Peers,  Lower  Mosley-street, 
Manchester. 

I  will  exchange  for  a  Solomon’s  magnesium  lamp,  in  good  condition,  two  large 
printing-frames  nearly  new;  the  larger  one  will  carry  a  negative  the  full 
size  of  a  sheet  of  albumenised  paper,  and  the  smaller  one  a  15  by  1 2  nega¬ 
tive.  The  above  are  fitted  with  thick  plate  glasses.— Address,  Thomas  Kay, 
photographer,  Bolton. 

I  will  exchange  a  ten-inch  focus  No.  2  triplet  lens  for  12  by  10  plates,  for  good 
studio  furniture  of  equal  value,  such  as  Cussons’  posing  chair,  velvet  cur¬ 
tain,  Davenport,  rolling  press,  or  Harrison’s  head  rest.  I  have  also  a  three- 
wheel  velocipede,  with  wood  wheels,  in  good  condition  (of  very  easy  action), 
with  dark  tent  to  suit,  which  I  will  exchange  for  a  cabinet  lens  and  camera 
with  swing  back,  or  studio  furniture.— Address,  T.  Mann,  photographer,  42, 
St.  Loyes-street,  Bedford. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week.— 

Each  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  he  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 
defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 


S.  Knott,  Oldham. — Portrait  of  John  Platt,  Esq.,  M.P.for  Oldham. 

A.  E.  Lesage,  D ublin.— Six  Portraits  of  the  Pev.  I.  C.  S.  Fox,  O.M.I. 

A.  Huggon,  Leeds. — Photograph  of  Facsimile  of  Ancient  Emblazoned  MS. 
recently  discovered  in  the  Borough  Record  Office. 


THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC.— This 
valuable  work  is  now  ready,  and  contains  important  articles  by  nearly 
all  the  leading  writers  on  Photography.  Price  Is. ;  free  by  post 
Is.  2d.  A  few  copies  bound  in  cloth,  lettered,  Is.  Gd. ;  free  by  post 
Is.  9d. 


H.  E. — The  exact  distance,  as  you  observe,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  trial. 

An  Injured  Operator. — Your  grievance  is  one  for  a  lawyer ;  we  sympathise 
with  you  but  cannot  aid  you. 

H.  S.—  To  clean  the  steel  plate  of  your  rolling-press  try  flour  emery  and  oil, 
followed  by  a  burnisher.  Apply  it  on  a  piece  of  soft  wood. 

Old  Subscriber. — The  gentleman  you  name  is  still  alive  and  well.  We  fre¬ 
quently  see  him.  When  we  next  do  so  we  shall  mention  your  query  to  him. 

J.  S.  Proctor. — Of  course  a  more  perfect  optical  instrument  would  be  obtained 
if  the  condensers  were  achromatised,  but  for  enlarging  it  is  not  required. 

P.  Hallinan.— The  cause  of  the  yellow  spots  is  your  having  touched  the 
prints  with  fingers  dirty  from  previous  contact  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

John  G - e. — Sugar  of  milk  was  at  one  time  used  in  photography  in  the 

preparation  or  salting  of  paper  on  which  to  take  negatives,  but  few,  if  any, 
now  use  it. 

S.  B.  and  Son.— 1.  We  thank  you  for  the  information,  which,  however,  had 
previously  reached  us  from  another  quarter.— 2.  The  glass  room  is  well 
designed. 

Hans. — Of  the  two  lenses  that  marked  3  on  your  list  is  the  most  rapid. 
Rapidity  mainly  depends  upon  the  width  of  the  aperture  compared  with  the 
focal  length. 

T.  Shoxton  (Birkenhead).— The  crystals  you  sent  are  merely  hyposulphite 
of  soda  with  a  little  silver  in  combination  with  it.  LTse  fresh  hyposulphite 
for  fixing  your  prints. 

C.  Brown. — It  may  somewhat  surprise  you  to  learn  that  we  have  never  seen 
the  later  editions  of  the  work  in  question.  From  all  that  we  can  gather  a 
new  and  improved  edition  is  much  required. 

One  in  a  Difficulty. — There  are  so  many  causes  of  pinholes  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  indicate  even  the  probable  cause  in  your  case.  Let  your  first  expe¬ 
riment  in  the  search  for  a  cure  be  the  filtration  of  your  bath. 

African.— There  are  several  expedients  by  which  the  oblique  rays  may  be 
rendered  as  powerful  as  the  central  ones ;  but,  to  explain  the  matter  fully,  we 
should  have  to  use  diagrams,  which  we  cannot  do  in  this  page. 

A  Young  Colourist. — If  you  be  a  really  first-class  colourist  you  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  lucrative  employment  in  London ;  otherwise  we 
cannot  advise  you  to  leave  the  situation  in  which  you  are  at  present. 

Actinic. — Mix  with  your  spirit  varnish  some  dragon’s  blood,  together  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  curcumine,  made  by  adding  some  turmeric  to 
alcohol.  These,  if  judiciously  mixed,  will  yield  a  very  fine  colour  for  your 
purpose. 


A  Carbon  Experimentalist. — You  may  either  mix  the  bichromate  with 
your  gelatine  and  pigment,  or  sensitise  the  tissue  by  floating  it  on  a  solution 
of  the  bichromate  just  before  using  it.  The  latter  is  the  best  method,  und  is 
that  which  is  now  generally,  if  not  invariably,  adopted. 

E.  O.  S. — You  will  never  succeed  unless  you  adhore  to  one  process  for  a  length 
of  time  reasonably  sufficient  to  determine  its  capabilities  in  your  hands. 
Instead  of  trying  a  process  for  two  hours,  give  it  a  trial  for  two  weeks,  or, 
seeing  you  are  inexperienced  in  general  manipulation,  for  two  months. 
Then  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  say  that  you  have  “  tried  ”  it. 

Assistant. — Particulars  next  week.  Respecting  formulae  for  producing  ala¬ 
bastrine  pictures  we  have  frequently  published  them.  What  was  probably 
meant  by  the  writer  in  the  old  Almanac,  to  which  you  refer,  was  that  the 
composition  of  a  certain  trade  mixture  was  unknown.  It  will  afford  us 
pleasure  to  receive  your  notes  on  the  subject. 

X.  Y.  Z.— Unless  you  make  provision  for  having  the  solar  rays  to  travel  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  axis  of  the  condenser,  the  resulting  enlargement 
will  be  defective.  Absolute  accuracy  is  not  required  in  practice ;  hence  it 
will  do  if  you  move  either  the  mirror  (if  you  use  one)  or  the  solar  camera 
itself,  at  short  intervals  of  time.  Theoretical  perfection  would  demand  that 
the  heliostat  be  fitted  up  with  self-acting  clockwork,  but  in  ordinary  practice 
this  is  not  required.  The  condenser  you  have  marked  as  B  will  enable  you 
to  work  in  nearly  half  the  time  that  will  be  required  with  C,  and  A  will 
exceed  B  in  rapidity  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  three. 

J.  B.  (Hungerfcrd-road). — 1.  The  pictures  may  be  of  any  size  ;  oneofthemost 
convenient  sizes  is  three  and  a-quarter  inches  square. — 2.  With  a  half-plate 
combination  the  screen  will  have  to  be  a  considerable  distance  from  the  lan¬ 
tern  ;  of  the  exact  distance  we  cannot  inform  you  until  we  know  what  the 
equivalent  focus  of  the  lens  is. — 3.  The  condenser  ought  to  be  larger  than  the 
transparency— certainly  not  smaller. — 4.  The  size  of  the  disc  depends  upon 
the  focus  of  the  object  glass,  and,  of  course,  the  distance  of  the  screen  ;  the 
condenser  determines  the  size  of  the  transparency. — 5.  You  will  find  full 
directions  in  our  Almanac  for  1869.  The  price  quoted  by  you  is  very  high. 
Unless  you  have  very  extravagant  ideas,  indeed,  you  will  obtain  what  you 
require  for  five  or  six  pounds. 

J.  H.  and  A.  S. — You  are  both  right  and  both  wrong.  One  of  you  is  thinking 
of  plane,  and  the  other  of  panoramic,  perspective.  The  perspective  given 
by  the  wide  angle  lenses  is  plane ;  whereas  that  given  by  the  pantascopic 
or  any  other  camera  of  a  similar  kind  is  panoramic.  To  examine  a  picture 
of  the  former  kind,  the  eye  ought  to  be  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
and  distant  from  it  a  space  nearly  equal  to  the  focus  of  the  lens.  In  the 
case  of  a  panoramic  picture  the  eye  should  be  directly  opposite  to  the  part 
undergoing  examination,  its  axis  being  at  a  right  angle  to  the  picture.  To 
examine  a  panoramic  photograph  with  the  best  effect  it  ought  to  bo  bent  in  a 
curve,  and  the  eye  placed  in  the  centre.  By  doing  this  the  crooked  places 
and  lines  will  be  rendered  straight. 

W.  S.  (Derby).  —  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  photograph  engines  by 
artificial  light;  but  it  is  generally  expensive,  difficult,  and  unsatisfactory. 
Under  the  circumstances  described  by  you  it  will  be  better  to  employ  both 
daylight  and  artificial  light.  Use  a  collodion  that  will  permit  of  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  half-an-hour,  if  necessary,  without  drying ;  or,  better  still,  employ 
the  “glycerine  process,’’  which  will  permit  you  to  give  an  exposure  of  two 
or  three  hours  without  the  plate  becoming  impaired.  The  light  in  tho  work¬ 
shop  being  probably  bad,  it  may  be  necessary  to  aid  it,  and  give  pictorial 
effect  to  what  might  otherwise  be  a  flat,  dull  photograph,  by  using  a  brilliant 
and  actinic  light  for  a  minute  or  two.  Magnesium,  phosphorus  burned  in 
oxygen,  some  signal-fire  composition,  or  other  similar  devices  may  be  advan¬ 
tageously  adopted.  If  you  wish  for  further  particulars  concerning  any  point 
here  introduced,  write  again. 

Received. — Reporis  of  the  Total  Solar  Eelipse  of  August  7,  1869.  In  cur 
next. 


NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 


James  Jones.— After  having  tried  gelatine,  India-rubber,  and  every  other 
thing  that  has  been  suggested  as  a  substratum  for  collodion  in  the  dry  pro¬ 
cesses,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  diluted  albumen  answers 
better  than  any  other. 

J.  H.  B. — When  both  are  worked  without  stops,  No.  2,  having  a  slightly 
greater  angular  aperture  than  No.  1,  will  be  quicker  to  that  extent.  Both 
are  good.  The  sky  shade  to  which  reference  was  made  ought  to  fit  tightly 
on  the  brasswork  of  tho  lens. 

A  Constant  Subscriber. — The  addition  of  either  citric  or  acetic  acid  will 
help  to  keep  the  shadows  clear.  We  cannot  give  you  any  better  or  more 
reliable  formulae  for  developed  enlargements  than  we  have  published  of  late, 
and  to  these  we  must  refer  you. 

Geo.  IIercus.— The  Harrison  globe  lens  is  composed  of  two  similar  achromatic 
meniscus  lenses  mounted  at  a  little  distance  apart,  the  concave  surfaces  next 
each  other.  Tho  lenses  consist  of  a  concavo-convex  of  flint,  and  a  meniscus 
of  crown,  tho  crown  being  outside.  It  requires  a  small  stop.  It  has  not 
come  into  general  use  in  this  country,  as  the  lenses  manufactured  here  for 
the  same  purposes,  viz.,  width  of  angle  and  freedom  from  distortion,  are 
found  to  be  much  superior. 

Father  Tom. — Place  the  page  of  the  book  obliquely  (laterally)  before  the 
camera,  and  you  will  have  a  copy  in  which  the  relative  height  and  width 
will  be  altered.  But  in  doing  so  you  must  carefully  note  one  point :  use  a 
a  lens  of  very  long  focus  for  making  the  copy,  otherwise  the  perspective  of 
the  copy  will  bo  such  as  to  render  it  comparatively  worthless.  With  a  lens 
of  long  focus  you  may  place  the  book  at  such  a  distance  from  the  camera  as 
to  prevent  this  being  noticeable ;  or  you  may  accomplish  the  same  end,  and 
in  a  more  perfect  manner,  by  two  camera  operations.  A  distorted  copy,  by 
being  again  copied,  may  be  rendered  with  its  ends  perfectly  parallel. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 


For  the  Week  ending  February  2Zrd,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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PRIZES  TO  PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPERATORS. 

Two  months  ago  we  intimated  that,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  a 
generally  able  and  deserving  class — photographers’  assistants — we 
had  decided  upon  offering  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  any  subject 
of  practical  interest  to  photographers  written  by  any  one  belonging 
to  this  class.  The  prize,  we  said,  would  assume  the  shape  of  a 
complete  set  of  apparatus  for  carte  pictures,  to  be  supplied  by  first- 
class  London  makers ;  and  it  was  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
photographers’  assistants  only  were  invited  to  compete  for  the  prize. 

We  have  now  to  state,  in  addition,  that  all  competitive  communi¬ 
cations  must  be  sent,  addressed  to  the  Editors,  on  or  before  the  last 
day  of  April,  and  that  each  paper  be  signed  with  a  nom  cle  'plume  or 
cypher,  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  accompany  each  communication.  We  wish  every  com¬ 
petitor  to  understand — -first,  that  in  no  case  whatever  will  the  names 
of  unsuccessful  candidates  be  made  known  ;  secondly,  that  although 
the  prize  is  for  the  best  essay,  the  publisher  will  recognise  all 
other  deserving  communications  by  prizes  in  a  pecuniary  or  other 
form,  all  these  being  published  in  the  Journal,  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  authors  ;  thirdly,  that  originality  in  the  method  of 
treating  the  topics  selected  will  be  considered  of  more  importance 
than  mere  literary  exceHence. 

Essays  selected  for  publication  will,  where  necessary,  be  remitted 
to  the  authors  for  correction  in  the  style  of  composition.  This  pro¬ 
viso  is  necessary  from  the  fact  that  valuable  papers  have  sometimes 
been  received  from  writers  whose  originality  of  research  is  in  advance 
of  their  literary  powers. 

The  subject  selected  must  be  one  of  practical  interest  to  photogra¬ 
phers.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  exclude  a  merely  theoretical 
disquisition,  if  it  be  one  that  will  conduce  to  practical  knowledge. 

In  conclusion  s  as  we  make  this  offer  with  a  special  view  to  the 
encouragement  of  employes  generally  and  also  of  apprentices,  we 
request  that  professional  photographers  wHl  aid  us  in  our  aim,  by 
directing  the  attention  of  those  concerned,  and  whose  interests  we 
thus  seek  to  advance,  to  this  notice. 

We  do  not  expect  or  invite  mere  lengthy  lucubrations ;  but,  of 
course,  we  do  not  dictate  as  to  the  space  to  be  occupied  or  the  manner 
in  which  each  subject  is  to  be  treated . 


PYROXYLINE  SOLUBLE  IN  WATER. 

In  another  column  Mr.  George  Dawson  has  referred  to  the  statement 
made  by  M.  Camuzet,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic]' Society  of 
France,  that  photographic  pyroxyline  is  soluble  in  water.  This 
remark  of  M.  Camuzet  had  previously  attracted  our  attention ;  but 
we  can  scarcely  see  any  difficulty  in  understanding  the  nature  of 
the  error  of  observation  into  which  the  French  photographer  has 
fallen.  There  are  few  samples  of  soluble  photographic  cotton 
which  have  been  made  for  any  length  of  time  that  will  not  yield  up 
to  water  very  appreciable  traces  of  a  substance  resembling  a  gum  in 
character,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  largely  composed  of  pectic  acid. 

The  decomposition  above  referred  to  is  observed  to  take  place 
with  great  ease  in  the  case  of  cotton  retaining  traces  of  nitric  acid  ; 
and  so  completely  is  the  pyroxyline  resolved  into  substances  which 


are  soluble  in  water,  that  the  bottle  in  which  a  considerable  quantity 
of  pyroxyline  has  been  stowed  away  on  a  shelf  has  been  found 
after  the  lapse  of  three  years  to  contain  only  a  viscid  liquid  readily 
miscible  with  water,  the  liquid  yielding,  on  evaporation,  a  substance 
very  closely  resembling  common  gum  in  many  of  its  physical 
characters  and  even  in  some  of  its  chemical  reactions.  But  when 
pyroxyline  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  in  contact  with  water, 
it  undergoes  a  change  similar  in  kind,  but,  of  course,  very  much  less 
in  extent,  if  the  action  of  the  water  be  continued  for  only  a  few 
hours.  Now,  since  few  samples  of  commercial  pyroxyline  are  per¬ 
fectly  dry  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  we  meet  with  more  of  this 
gummy  matter  in  old  pyroxylines  of  this  class  than  in  those  which 
have  been  preserved  with  great  care  from  access  of  moisture. 

In  the  case  of  M.  Camuzet,  it  at  first  appeared  to  us  that  he  had 
taken  a  sample  of  cotton  which  had  undergone  this  decomposition, 
and,  finding,  as  he  was  tolerably  sure  to  do,  that  it  yielded  up  some 
soluble  matter  to  water,  he  had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
cotton  itself  is  the  substance  dissolved,  whereas  it  is  merely  its  pro¬ 
duct  of  decomposition  which  has  passed  into  solution.  But  from 
Mr.  Fowler’s  letter  in  our  correspondence  columns  in  the  current 
number,  which  Mr.  Dawson  had  not  seen  at  the  time  of  writing  his 
article,  we  find  that  the  solubility  of  pyroxyline  after  its  conversion 
into  collodion  was  the  main  point  of  the  argument. 

Finally :  we  may  remark  that  these  products  of  decomposition  of 
pyroxyline  are  spoken  of  as  “  resinous  ”  substances,  whereas,  in 
reality,  they  are  gummy  bodies,  uncrystallisable  and  soluble  in 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  “resin”  is  always  confined  by 
chemists  to  substances  which  do  not  crystaUise,  but  are  insoluble 
in  water,  though  soluble,  in  most  cases,  in  alcohol  or  ether.  There 
is  also  an  intermediate  class  of  bodies  known  which  are  called 
“  gum-resins these  yield  up  soluble  matter  to  both  water  and 
alcohol.  When  the  term  “resin”  or  “resinous  substance”  is  em¬ 
ployed  a  substance  is  referred  to  which  is  insoluble  in  water ;  and 
since  the  products  of  decomposition  of  pyroxyline  we  have  referred  to 
are  easily  dissolved  by  water,  they  should  not  be  classed  as  resinous 
substances. 


A  few  evenings  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  very  pleasing 
experiment  performed  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson,  of  Dublin.  It  was 
the  process  of  development  of  the  latent  photographic  image,  shown 
on  a  large  scale  to  an  audience  composed  of  several  hundred  persons. 
As  this  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  photographic  experiments, 
some  of  our  readers^may  be  interested  in  learning  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  successfully  performed  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 

The  arrangement  for  projection  was  very  simple.  An  ordinary 
lantern  fitted  with  gas  jets  and  lime  cyhnder  for  the  oxyhydrogen 
light  was  fixed  securely  on  a  stand.  The  condenser  used  belonged 
to  one  of  Solomon’s  lanterns  for  the  magnesium  light.  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  condenser  a  little  clamp  was  fitted  which  held  a  small 
glass  cell  or  bath,  into  which  the  sensitised  and  exposed  plate  could 
be  plunged.  A  little  glass  tube  with  vulcanised  tap  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cell  served  to  draw  off  the  developer  when  it  had  acted 
sufficiently  on  the  plate ;  while  a  small  funnel  was  supported  over 
the  cell,  and  through  this  the  liquid  poured  into  the  latter.  To  the 
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table  on  which  the  lantern  was  placed  a  brass  rod  was  attached,  and 
on  this  the  objective — a  good  portrait  combination — was  allowed  to 
slide ;  by  attaching  the  lens  to  a  bar  capable  of  motion  in  a  vertical 
direction  considerable  power  of  adjustment  was  obtained. 

When  the  experiment  was  about  to  be  performed,  a  good  six-foot 
disc  was  obtained  on  the  screen,  and  the  cell,  with  a  yellow  glass 
behind,  nearly  filled  with  rather  strong  iron  developer.  Then,  on 
plunging  in  the  plate,  which  had  been  just  previously  sensitised 
and  exposed  under  a  negative,  the  image  speedily  appeared  and 
grew  steadily  until  the  details  were  fully  out.  The  developer  was 
then  run  out,  the  plate  washed  with  water,  and  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  filled  into  the  cell.  The  gradual  clearing  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  by  the  fixing  agent  was  even  more  striking  than  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  image. 


A  NOTE  ON  CARBON  PROCESSES. 

To  some  extent  I  expected  criticism  upon  my  remarks  of  the  18th 
ult.,  knowing  full  well,  as  I  did,  that  there  are  numerous  earnest 
workers  in  carbon  among  photographers.  I  confess,  however,  that 
I  to  some  degree,  through  ignorance,  understated  the  case  pro 
carbon.  Dr.  Markham  is  right  in  his  conjecture  so  far  as  that  I 
have  not  recently  turned  my  attention  practically  to  carbon  print¬ 
ing,  hence  he  is  able  to  show  that  my  notions  are  to  some  extent 
antiquated.  I  suspected  they  were,  as  the  candid  reader  might 
perceive  by  the  somewhat  fantastic  introduction  to  my  paper ;  but  I 
was  not  quite  expecting  the  criticism  of  those  of  a  different  way  of 
thinking  from  me  to  take  the  form  it  has  done. 

As  will  be  seen,  it  is  admitted  that  all  I  brought  against  carbon 
printing  was  true  formerly,  but  is  now  out  of  date,  owing  to  the  rapid 
progress  of  improvements.  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  know  this; 
and  if  my  mistakes  have  made  the  public  aware  of  these  facts  to  a 
degree  greater  than  formerly,  I  shall  not  much  regret  having  made 
them.  This  said,  may  I  be  allowed  slightly  to  excuse  myself  for  yet 
having  doubts.  It  is  true,  I  dare  say,  that  qu’il  s’ excuse  s’ accuse ;  but 
I  cannot  help  it,  for  I  am  not  satisfied.  Dr.  Markham  says,  in  effect, 
that  carbon  prints  are  now  permanent,  because  the  pigments  are  held 
in  a  sheet  of  leather  and  not  gelatine.  Now,  I  cannot  see  that  this 
very  greatly  alters  the  case,  with  all  due  deference  to  that  gentleman. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  nothing  like  leather,  when  leather  is  in  its  proper 
place — then  I  grant  the  tanner’s  dictum  freely ;  but  (I  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion  seriously)  is  leather,  however  pure — is  insoluble  gelatine  in  thin 
layers — a  permanent  medium  of  support  for  a  carbon  image  ?  Is  not 
leather  a  substance  to  a  very  considerable  degree  liable  to  change 
from  atmospheric  action  alone  ?  What  I  fear  always  in  regard  to 
carbon  prints  is  the  ultimate,  perhaps  not  very  remote,  desiccation  of 
the  gelatine  (or  leather)  layer,  and  consequent  cracking  of  the  image 
—a  much  more  immediately  ruinous  thing  to  a  print  than  even  the 
slow,  often  very  slow,  fading  of  an  albumenised  print. 

I  cannot  at  all  see  that  Dr.  Markham’s  assurance  as  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  change  made  in  the  best  carbon  processes  really  meets  and  lays 
this  fear.  Leather  is  very  greatly  more  liable  to  change  than  ordi¬ 
nary  paper,  and  is  very  susceptible  to  heat  and  cold,  damp  or  dry  air. 

Understand  me,  I  am  not  carping.  I  think  it  well  that,  if  possible, 
we  should  all  be  set  right  on  this  point.  Once  get  us  thoroughly 
convinced  that  carbon  processes  are  permanent,  and,  provided  they 
are  practicable,  we  have  no  excuse  for  not  taking  them  up.  Till 
then  I  persist  in  my  toryism. 

One  other  humble  plea  in  extenuation  :  my  critics  both  make  me 
out  to  be  in  error  as  to  the  “  hedging”  of  patent  rights  with  which 
the  most  practicable  processes  are  kept  close.  Dr.  Markham  calls 
me  ungenerous,  and  both  gentlemen  appear  to  indeed  suppose  me 
to  have  been  asleep  under  ground  for  some  time,  as  their  most 
charitable  excuse  for  my  error.  I  humbly  ask — Is  it  so  long  since 
we  were  accustomed  to  read  in  advertisements  of  certain  high 
royalties  that  were  to  be  charged  for  the  right  of  working  carbon 
processes  ? 

I  am  not  stigmatising  the  right  of  any  one  to  make  such  charge  ; 
I  speak,  and  spoke,  only  of  their  deterrent  effect  on  photographers. 
Again  :  has  any  public  announcement  been  made  of  the  withdrawal 
of  these  restrictive  terms  ?*  It  is  not  enough  to  condemn  me  that 
circulars  have  been  sent  privately ;  at  least,  I  imagine  not.  If 
finding  that  few  or  none  could  or  would  afford  to  risk  heavy  sums 
in  payment  of  arbitrarily-fixed  royalties,  and  that,  consequently,  no 
trade  was  done,  a  resolve  has  been  made  to  adopt  more  liberal 
terms  of  dealing,  I  should  think  it  quite  a  wise  and  natural  thing  to 

*  A  public  announcement  to  this  effect  was  made  in  the  advertising  pages  of 
our  Almanac  and  elsewhere.— Eds. 
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do  ;  but  I  must  be  forgiven  for  thinking  otherwise  than  I  have  said 
of  any  individual  or  company  while  they,  by  the  want  of  publio 
announcement,  leave  me  in  ignorance  of  the  changes  made.  I  am 
wrong ;  but  not  heedlessly  so.  For  instance,  I  was  aware  of  the 
existence  ot,  at  least,  some  non-patented  carbon  processes ;  but  I 
understood,  also,  that  they  were  sufficiently  protected  by  their  im- 
practibility,  and  hence  left  them  in  oblivion. 

One  word  more  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dawson.  I  am  much  pleased  to  be 
so  fully  in  agreement  with  that  gentleman  as  to  think  that  his  article, 
on  the  whole,  confirms  all  I  said,  except  upon  this  one  point — the  per¬ 
manency  (comparatively)  of  albumen  silver  prints.  For  confirma¬ 
tion  of  my  sanguine  anticipations  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  the  concluding 
paragraph  in  last  week’s  article  by  Mr.  G.  Watmougli  Webster.  I 
could  not  wish  the  support  of  better  authority.  I  argue  thus If  pho¬ 
tographs  can  be  shown  which  after  the  lapse  of  ten,  twelve,  or  twenty 
years  have  not  perceptibly  faded,  may  we  not  with  reason  believe 
that  they  will  last  twice  or  thrice  as  long  without  great  signs  of  dete¬ 
rioration  ?  Unless  we  suppose  some  principle  of  decay  to  lurk  in  the 
picture  unknown  and  untraceable  for  all  these  years  which,  suddenly 
developing  itself,  shall  wipe  the  picture  out,  this  I  take  to  be  the 
most  natural  conclusion. 

If,  therefore,  with  care,  such  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  old- 
fashioned  ways,  and  if  new  are  expensive  beyond  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphers’  means,  or  too  elaborate  for  ordinary  folks’  working,  and 
also  uncertain,  are  we  to  be  blamed  in  being  slow  to  change  ?  This 
is  the  issue  I  put  in  my  former  communication,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
confess  that,  in  spite  of  the  corrections  of  the  men  of  science  and 
of  skill  far  beyond  what  I  can  dream  of  possessing,  I  must  put  the 
same  issue  before  my  readers  still,  in  the  interests  of  progress  and 
truth.  Auquis. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES.— No.  VI. 

Experiments  with  Collodion. — Solubility  of  Pyroxyline  in 
Water,  &c. 

Experiments  with  Collodion. 

I  am  now  in  a  position  to  report  on  the  photographic  qualities  of  the 
five  different  samples  of  pyroxyline  whose  preparation  I  described 
at  page  62.  But  the  examination  which  I  have  as  yet  made  must 
not  be  considered  altogether  complete,  because  there  is  every  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  specimens  of  collodion  made  from  them  undergoing 
considerable  change  of  properties  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks 
or  months.  If  my  readers  will  refer  back  to  page  62  for  details  of 
the  processes  employed  in  manufacturing  these  various  pyroxylines 
much  recapitulation  will  be  here  avoided ;  but,  in  order  to  make  the 
following  remarks  sufficiently  intelligible,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly 
to  summarise  under  the  differently-numbered  headings. 

1.  Sample  of  Collodion. — Pyroxyline  made  in  acids  at  170°  tem¬ 
perature — time  of  immersion,  ten  minutes — and  dissolved  in  the 
proportion  of  six  grains  to  the  fluid  ounce  in  equal  parts  of  highly- 
rectified  ether  and  alcohol.  Bromo-iodised  with  three  grains  of 
iodide  of  cadmium,  two  grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium,  and  one 
grain  of  bromide  of  cadmium. 

2.  — Pyroxyline  made  in  acids  at  140°—  time  of  immersion,  ten 
minutes — and  dissolved  as  before  in  the  proportion  of  five  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  solvents.  Bromo-iodiser  the  same  as  before. 

8.— Pyroxyline  made  at  110° — time  of  immersion,  twenty  minutes 
— and  four  grains  dissolved.  Bromo-iodiser  the  same. 

4.  — Pyroxyline  made  at  about  90° — time  of  immersion,  one  hour 
— and  three  and  a-half  grains  dissolved.  Bromo-iodiser  the  same. 

5.  — Pyroxyline  made  at  about  60°— time  of  immersion,  about 
eighteen  hours— and  three  grains  dissolved.  Bromo-iodiser  the  same. 

In  compounding  these  five  varieties  of  collodion  every  detail  of 
preparation  was  the  same,  except  the  proportion  of  pyroxyline  to 
each  ounce  of  solvents,  and  that  proportion  varied  because  I  wished 
to  have  the  collodion,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  judge,  of  equal  visci¬ 
dity.  Strange  as  it  majr  seem  to  those  who  think  all  pyroxylines 
alike  which  are  equally  soluble,  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
above  syllabus  of  preparation  that  three  grains  of  cotton  steeped  in 
cold  acids  are  equivalent  in  viscous  properties  to  six  grains  of  a 
similar  product  made  in  hot  acids.  I  have  been  for  many  years 
cognisant  of  this  fact,  although  not  so  precisely  as  I  have  now 
learned  it  by  accurate  comparative  trials.  When  all  the  undissolved 
parts  had  subsided  in  the  bottles  containing  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  collo¬ 
dion  was  slightly  opalescent,  arising  from  the  fact  that  a  very  little 
ammonia  was  used  to  neutralise  the  last  traces  of  acid  in  one  of  the 
final  washing  waters.  This  slight  opalescence  soon  disappears  after 
the  collodion  has  been  bromo-iodised,  and,  practically,  is  no  disad- 
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vantage.  The  various  films,  when  washed  and  dried  on  glass 
and  examined  under  the  microscope,  showed  structural  markings 
diminishing  in  proportion  to  the  increased  heat  of  the  acids  in 
which  the  pyroxyline  was  prepared.  The  highest  on  the  list  (No.  1) 
was  totally  devoid  of  structure  under  the  power  of  a  quarter-inch 
microscopic  objective,  and  No.  2  was  nearly  so. 

In  testing  these  collodions,  a  week  after  they  had  been  bromo- 
iodised,  for  their  photographic  capabilities  by  the  ordinary  wet 
process  with  iron  development,  everything  being  ready  beforehand, 
the  plates  were  prepared,  exposed  on  a  test-object  consisting  of 
a  bunch  of  variegated  artificial  flowers,  and  developed  exactly 
similarly  as  fast  as  myself  and  two  assistants  could  get  through  the 
work  with  two  freshly-made  sensitising  solutions.  All  the  five 
negatives  were  completed  within  twenty  minutes  in  a  light  which 
did  not  seem  to  vary  during  that  period. 

Results. — No.  1.  The  collodion  from  hot-made  (170°)  pyroxyline 
was  not  quite  so  sensitive  as  any  of  the  others  ;  but  in  other  respects 
the  total  absence  of  streaks,  spots,  inequalities,  &c.,  which  sometimes 
arise  from  the  nature  of  the  collodion,  was  very  conspicuous. 

No.  2.  The  collodion  from  pyroxyline  made  in  acids  at  140°  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  sensitiveness  was  greater  than  the  last, 
and  the  negative  was  perfect  in  every  respect. 

No.  3.  Collodion  from  pyroxyline  made  at  110°  was  equally  sensi¬ 
tive  with  the  last,  but  disposed  to  be  slightly  streaky,  while  the 
neutral  and  uniformly-tinted  background  was  somewhat  lumpy  and 
irregular  in  the  negative. 

No.  4.  The  collodion  from  pyroxyline  made  at  about  90°  was  very 
similar  to  No.  3,  and  somewhat  more  disposed  to  give  a  woolly  and 
irregular  negative. 

No.  5.  Collodion  from  pyroxyline  made  at  about  60°  was  very 
much  like  the  last.  Perhaps  it  was  less  disposed  to  irregularity  of 
development ;  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
cotton  was  steeped  in  the  mixed  acids  for  about  eighteen  hours. 

The  above  experiments  with  the  same  collodions  were  repeated 
two  or  three  days  afterwards  with  like  results. 

Trials  with  Dry  Plates. — The  same  plain  collodions  were  bromised 
with  eleven  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  per  ounce,  and  allowed  to 
settle  for  a  week.  They  were  then  converted  into  separate  samples 
of  collodio-bromide  of  silver  with  twelve  grains  of  pounded  nitrate  for 
each  fluid  ounce.  The  only  sample  which  proved  to  be  thoroughly 
efficient  was  that  made  from  No.  1  collodion  of  the  hot  acid  pyroxy¬ 
line  (170°).  No.  2  collodion  (pyroxyline  made  at  140°)  by  aikaline 
development  reached  a  certain  stage  of  insufficient  density,  beyond 
which  it  could  not  be  pushed  by  that  method ;  but  it  was  readily 
intensified  with  acid  pyrogallic  solution  and  nitrate  of  silver.  Nos. 
3,  4,  and  5  all  fogged  badly,  gave  a  faint  image  with  alkaline  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid,  and  refused  to  be  intensified  by  any  means.  Moreover, 
in  these  last  three  samples  some  curious  phenomena  presented  them¬ 
selves.  When  compounding  the  collodio-bromide,  and  while  shaking 
up  with  it  the  nitrate,  the  collodion  after  a  few  minutes  got  stringy, 
and  portions  of  it  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the  bottles  in  separate 
shreds.  These  disappeared  after  occasional  violent  shaking  for  about 
an  hour ;  but  no  amount  of  shaking  would  make  the  particles  fine 
enough  to  remain  in  suspension  for  more  than  a  few  hours.  Farther: 
the  films  after  being  coated  with  tannin  and  dried  presented  a  dead 
or  mat  surface  like  ground  opal  glass,  instead  of  the  shining  appear¬ 
ance  which  is  generally  apparent  in  the  best  specimens ;  while  the 
particles  of  bromide  could  be  distinctly  and  separately  seen  by  the 
naked  eye. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  best  collodion  for  working  by  the 
wet  process  would  appear  to  be  that  from  pyroxyline  made  at  a 
temperature  of  about  140°,  and  about  170°  for  collodio-bromide.  So 
far  this  tallies  tolerably  near  with  all  my  previous  experience.  But 
then  we  must  not  make  ourselves  too  sure  about  this  fact,  because 
there  are  so  many  things  besides  temperature  to  be  considered,  such 
as  the  kind  of  fibre  used,  the  proportion  and  strength  of  acids,  &c.  Of 
course  I  make  no  reference  in  these  experiments  to  the  effects  of  age 
on  collodion ;  for  we  all  practically  know  how  a  collodion,  freshly  made 
from  certain  kinds  of  pyroxyline,  will  often  give  rise  to  a  stringy, 
woolly,  structured,  and  non-homogeneous  film;  and  yet,  when  the 
same  collodion  is  kept  for  some  months,  till  it  partially  decomposes, 
it  may  become  possessed  of  every  good  quality. 

But  in  performing  these  experiments  on  pyroxyline,  which  are  yet 
far  from  being  completed,  I  have  another  object  in  view  besides  that 
of  testing  the  correctness  of  my  previous  practice ;  and  that  is  to  see 
how  far  it  is  possible,  consistent  with  efficiency,  to  cheapen  this  essen¬ 
tial  of  one  of  the  most  expensive  of  our  photographic  chemicals.  If 
we  can  use  to  advantage  the  same  acids  over  and  over  again  for  the 
manufacture  of  pyroxyline— -and  it  will  be  seen  that  is  what  has 
been  done  in  the  examples  I  have  reported  on — the  product  could  be 


sold  with  a  considerable  margin  for  profit  at  the  rate  of  about  6d.  per 
ounce,  instead  of  the  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  which  is  now  paid  for  the  best 
specimens. 

Many  people  run  away  with  the  idea  that  entire  solubility  in 
alcoliolised  ether  is  the  proper  test  for  the  best  pyroxyline.  That 
notion  is  ill-founded.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  obtain  a  product 
from  cold  acids  which  is  altogether  soluble ;  but  it  is  impossible, 
according  to  my  experience,  to  get  a  pyroxyline  from  very  hot  acids 
which  shall  not  leave  considerable  residue  in  the  solvents.  Yet  the 
latter  collodion  is,  for  general  photographic  work,  and  especially  for 
the  dry  processes,  greatly  superior  to  the  other. 

Solubility  of  Pyroxyline  in  Water,  &c. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  properties  of  pyroxyline,  I  observe  a 
startling  statement  reported  by  your  Paris  correspondent  to  have 
been  made  by  M.  Camuzet  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France.  That  gentleman  is  reported  to  have  satisfied 
himself  of  the  solubility  of  pyroxyline  in  water  !*  To  test  the  truth 
of  this  assertion  I  soaked  four  different  samples  of  pyroxyline  in 
distilled  water  for  a  night,  and  then  filtered  and  tested  for  dissolved 
matter  by  evaporation  on  a  clean  glass  plate.  As  I  expected,  not  a 
trace  of  residue  was  left.  The  same  cottons  were  then  boiled  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  minimum  of  distilled  water,  and  again  tested, 
after  filtration,  in  the  same  way.  This  time  a  slight  gummy  residue 
remained,  but  it  was  not  pyroxyline  proper,  being  evidently  one  of 
those  resinous  compounds  which  are  generally  formed,  more  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  pyrox3rline  is  manufactured  at  a  high  temperature. 
This  resinous  substance  may  be  useful  photographically,  or  it  may 
not.  I  believe  it  to  be  hurtful.  At  all  events,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
soluble  in  cold  water;  and  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  boiling  our 
pyroxyline  while  washing  it. 

M.  Camuzet’s  statement  may  have  been  based  on  the  well-known 
fact  that  the  best  varieties  of  pyroxyline  are  very  brittle,  and  lose 
weight  considerably  during  washing  by  the  breaking  off  of  minute 
portions,  which  are  earned  away  by  the  water,  in  spite  of  the  best 
precautions  to  prevent  them.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  explanation 
of  the  alleged  solubility  of  pyroxyline  in  water. 

Another  matter  Mr.  Fowler  touches  on  in  his  letter  which  also 
requires  some  notice.  The  solubility  of  pyroxyline  in  wood  spirit 
was  the  subject  of  some  investigation  in  this  country  about  four  or 
five  years  ago,  by  myself  and  others  ;  and  it  seems  the  Abbe  Laborde 
has  resumed  the  inquiry.  He  is  not  altogether,  or  rather  not  always, 
correct  in  attributing  the  solvent  powers  of  methylic  alcohol  to 
acetone.  Eschwege’s  highly-rectified  and  purified  wood  spirit  is 
completely  free  from  acetone,  yet  it  dissolves  some  kinds  of  pyroxy¬ 
line  with  nearly  as  much  facility  as  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol. 
But  if  we  increase  the  specific  gravity  of  the  same  spirit  to  '810  or 
thereabouts  by  mixing  it  with  water,  its  solvent  powers  almost  en¬ 
tirely  disappear.  So  also  pure  ethylic  (common)  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
‘810  will  not  dissolve  pyroxyline  to  any  appreciable  extent ;  but  if 
we  reduce  the  specific  gravity  by  rectification  to  below  '805,  it  will 
dissolve  some  kinds  of  pyroxyline  with  considerable  facility.  There 
is  no  acetone  in  pure  alcohol ;  we  must,  therefore,  attribute  the 
fact  of  solution  taking  place  to  the  action  of  the  alcohol  itself. 

George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Pli.D. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

I  much  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Price,  who  in  a 
certain  sense  was  an  antagonist  of  mine.  Until  your  brief  bio¬ 
graphical  notice  of  him  appeared,  few  indeed  of  the  photographic 
world  would  have  imagined  that  he  had  been  a  teacher  ot  music 
instead  of  a  professional  chemist.  If,  from  the  slight  difference  that 
existed  between  the  deceased  and  myself,  I  were  justified  in  placing 
him  among  my  opponents,  I  would  cheerfully  “  offer  in  exchange  ” 
(as  your  last  page  so  frequently  expresses  it)  some  who  call  them¬ 
selves  my  friends  to  bring  back  such  an  opponent.  His  organ  of 
combativeness  must  certainty  have  been  largely  developed ;  but  he 
was  an  honest  man.  I  regret  his  demise. 

The  printing  or,  more  property,  the  toning  bath  of  Mr.  Ayres  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion  in  your  pages  of  late.  I,  like  many 
others,  have  tried  it,  and  am  pleased  with  the  tones  obtained  by  this 
bath ;  but  I  fear  as  to  the  results  of  inexperience  or  inexactitude  in 
conforming  to  the  chemical  conditions  so  requisite  to  permanency. 
Until  we  know  something  more  than  we  now  do,  I  would  say  to  all 
photographers-— stick  by  alkaline  development  as  it  is  now  practised ; 
fix  well  and  wash  well ;  doing  this,  permanency  may  reasonably  be 
*  See  observations  by  Mr.  Fowler  in  tlie  present  number. 
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expected.  I  may,  in  politics,  be  slightly  imbued  with  “  progres¬ 
sive”  ideas;  in  photography,  I  am  the  veriest  “obstructionist” 
conceivable,  for  I  never  adopt  a  new  love  until  I  am  satisfied  from 
personal  investigation  and  experience  that  the  old  one  is  quite  passe. 
If  sulphur-toning  or  any  of  its  congeners  give  better  results  than 
alkaline  gold  toning,  may  not  the  compensation  or,  if  the  term  be 
better  liked,  the  retribution,  by  the  deterioration  of  the  whites  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  presence  of  the  organic  salt  of  silver  in  the  paper,  be 
prevented  by  a  sufficient  close  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  ? 
This,  of  course,  applies  to  the  organic  salt  referred  to  (albuminate 
of  silver  ?),  no  matter  by  what  process  produced. 

In  the  name  of  all  that  is  photographic,  what  could  have  induced 
Mr.  Blanchard,  in  the  course  of  his  lecture  noticed  in  your  Journal, 
to  intentionally  omit  from  the  list  of  the  great  originators  of  photo¬ 
graphy  the  name  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  ?  Scheele  placed  a  piece  of 
sensitised  paper  in  the  solar  spectrum  and  observed  that  the  blue 
ra}^s  darkened  it  more  readily  than  the  yellow.  He  recorded  the 
simple  fact,  died,  and  is  now  sought  to  be  rendered  famous !  Wedg¬ 
wood,  who  knew  that  paper  washed  with  nitrate  of  silver  blackened 
by  exposure  to  light,  interposed  various  objects — his  own  profile,  for 
instance — to  cause  the  solar  raj^s  to  be  excluded  from  certain  portions 
of  a  sensitised  sheet  while  they  were  permitted  to  act  on  others ;  and 
for  this  (what  more  did  he  do  ?)  he  is  awarded  a  niche  in  the  temple 
of  fame.  While  Talbot — who  consolidated  together  in  one  system 
the  stray  discoveries  of  others,  who  not  only  systematised  but  largely 
added  to  our  knowledge  from  his  own  investigations,  and  made 
photography  a  living  reality  instead  of  the  philosophical  toy  it  was 
previous  to  his  advent— -a  man  and  an  inventor  of  such  a  mental 
calibre  as  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  the  real  discoverer  of  modern  photo¬ 
graphy,  is  dismissed  from  the  competition  with  other  inventors  by  the 
assertion  (I  quote  your  report) : — “  The  claims  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  as 
an  original  discoverer  were  not  admitted  by  the  lecturer.”  In  this 
non-admission  I  believe  and  trust  that  the  lecturer  stands  alone ;  it 
would  have  been  very  desirable  had  the  grounds  on  which  he  was 
thus  set  aside  been  stated.  The  name  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  will  most 
assuredly  live  when  those  of  Scheele  and  YVedgwood,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  shall  have  been  forgotton. 

In  former  “  notes  on  passing  events  ”  I  have  referred  to  the  pa¬ 
tented  processes  of  Mr.  John  Pouncy  connected  with  printing  in 
permanent  pigments.  Unfortunately,  I  have  been  unable  to  homolo¬ 
gate  all  Mr.  Pouncy ’s  sayings  and  doings  in  respect  of  his  process ; 
but  I  certainly  expected  something  really  practical  and  good  to 
result  from  the  operations  of  “  The  Pouncy  Photographic  Company, 
Limited.”  I  am  not  now  going  to  make  any  comment  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  steps  or  the  prudence  of  the  actions  which  led  to  this  company 
being  so  early  wrecked ;  but,  as  a  strenuous  advocate  of  fair  play  in 
patents,  I  cannot  permit  to  pass  without  notice  a  statement  alleged 
to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Pouncy,  that  in  the  specification  of  liis 
patent  he  has  not  revealed  all  the  “  art  and  mystery”  of  the  process. 
If  this  be  true,  then  out  of  his  own  mouth  must  he  be  judged.  A 
patent  is  only  granted  on  the  proviso  that  nothing  be  withheld,  and, 
if  he  really  has  withheld  any  information  requisite  to  the  proper 
working  of  the  process,  his  patent  is  valueless.  Hence,  I  can  readily 
enough  understand  the  statement  with  which  Mr.  Gostick  concludes 
a  long  but  by  no  means  uninteresting  letter  on  this  subject  published 
in  your  pages.  Addressing  Mr.  Pouncy,  he  says : — “  Be  prepared 
for  an  association  that  will  work  Pouncy’s  processes  without  Mr. 
Pouncy  and  without  his  patents.”  It  is  even  so.  The  law  does  not 
recognise  the  validity  of  a  patent  from  which  important  particulars 
necessary  to  its  being  effectively  worked  are  withheld ;  and,  if  Mr. 
Pouncy’s  patent  be  included  in  this  category — which  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing  apart  from  the  communication  referred  to— he  must  be 
prepared  to  see  what  he  may  consider  his  “  rights  ”  trampled  upon 
and  set  at  nought. 

Messrs.  Ross  and  Pringle,  of  Edinburgh,  are,  I  observe,  advo¬ 
cating  the  printing  of  transparencies  by  placing  the  negative  in 
direct  contact  wtth  a  sensitive  wet  collodion  plate.  That  sharp  and 
good  transparencies  may  be  obtained  in  this  manner  every  photo¬ 
grapher  of  experience  is  well  aware ;  but  the  apparent  facility  of 
preparation  is  dearly  purchased.  First,  unless  the  collodion  be 
very  tough  and  strong  it  gets  damaged  when  separating  the  sensi¬ 
tive  plate  from  the  negative  plastered  in  contact;  and,  secondly,  a 
negative,  no  matter  how  well  it  be  varnished,  will  most  certainly  be 
destroyed  if  it  be  made  ever  and  anon  wet  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  If  it  be  found  inexpedient  to  employ  a  dry  process,  and  if 
it  be  further  found  unsuitable  to  employ  the  camera  for  printing  by 
the  wet  collodion  process,  the  negative  ought  to  be  separated  from 
the  sensitive  film  by  means  of  slips  of  paper  or  cardboard  placed  at 


the  margin  of  the  picture.  If  the  light  be  placed  at  a  sufficient  dis¬ 
tance  there  will  be  no  appreciable  loss  of  sharpness  by  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  even  if  the  negative  be  separated  from  the  sensitive  surface  to 
a  considerable  distance. 

From  a  Parliamentary  paper  published  this  week  I  find  that  the 
sum  of  F120  18s.  has  been  paid  by  Government  on  account  of  photo- 
zincographing  Domesday  Book.  Seeing  that  the  Government  pays 
Sir  Henry  James’s  expenses,  is  it  any  wonder  that  he  can  success¬ 
fully  compete  with  all  other  photographers  ?  To  a  photographer 
who  has  to  struggle  with  the  weight' of  his  chemical  expenditure  it 
would  be  interesting  to  examine  the  details  of  this  bill,  which  must  be 
paid  for  by  the  nation. 

A  PHOTO  GRAPFIIC  JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE 
HIGHER  HIMALAYAS.* 

By  S.  Bourne, 

At  Barung  the  people  were  keeping  high  festival,  being  engaged 
in  a  ring  dance  when  I  arrived.  They  brought  me  some  cucumbers 
and  peaches  (great  luxuries  in  such  a  place),  so  I  fared  well.  I  now 
began  to  ascend  again,  and  crossed  a  considerable  range  into  the 
Buspa  Valley,  and  halted  at  a  large  village  called  Sungla.  It  was  a 
very  long  march,  and  some  of  my  coolies  did  not  show  up  till  the 
following  day. 

The  Buspa  Valley  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  its  shooting 
grounds;  my  interest  lay  only  in  the  former,  and  the  part  about 
Sungla  was  certainly  very  fine.  Groves  of  walnut  trees  clustered 
thick  on  each  bank  of  the  Buspa,  which  meandered  peacefully 
through  the  valley ;  above  these,  far  up  the  hill  sides,  flourished  the 
pine  and  the  sturdy  deodar — the  whole  shut  in  by  lofty  mountains, 
which  on  the  north  side  often  terminated  in  sharp-pointed  peaks, 
while  those  on  the  south  were  generally  covered  with  verdure  and 
forest.  There  was  a  delightful  freshness  and  beauty  about  the  whole, 
after  the  barren  and  wild  scenes  through  which  I  had  lately  passed. 
I  spent  three  very  pleasant  days  taking  views  about  the  valley,  and 
left  Sungla  with  reluctance. 

In  my  further  progress  up  the  valley  I  saw  nothing  that  equalled 
this  part  of  it  for  that  quiet  and  refreshing  beauty  on  which  the  eye 
loves  to  linger.  In  fact,  the  further  I  proceeded  the  less  beautiful, 
though  grander,  it  became,  and  soon  changed  its  fertile  character  for 
the  rugged  and  barren  wildness  so  common  in  all  the  higher 
Himalayan  valleys. 

I  found  only  two  small  villages  after  leaving  Sungla,  and  they 
seemed  almost  starved  out  in  vainly  trying  to  cultivate  a  little  grain 
amongst  the  debris  which  had  fallen  down  from  the  mountains.  But 
the  turnings  and  windings  of  the  valley,  desolate  though  it  was,  over¬ 
looked  by  noble  mountains  wearing  their  snowy  caps,  were  not  wanting 
in  that  sterner  beauty  which  is  associated  with  grandeur  ;  and  some 
of  my  best  pictures  were  obtained  in  following  the  course  of  the  river 
to  the  glacier  at  the  head  of  the  valley — a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles. 

As  I  approached  the  glacier  the  scenery  gradually  became  more 
and  more  magnificent  in  its  alpine  character,  and  one  view  I  shall 
not  soon  forget.  The  valley  took  a  sudden  turn  to  the  right,  when 
all  the  splendid  peaks  and  summits  which  cluster  about  the  Neela 
Pass  at  the  head  of  the  valley  suddenly  appeared  before  me  in  all 
the  sunlit  splendour  of  a  cloudless  morning.  It  was  a  great  sight, 
but,  owing  to  the  sun  being  too  much  in  front  of  me  for  a  subject  of 
this  kind,  and  the  want  of  a  suitable  foreground,  the  picture  I  took 
does  not  do  justice  to  it. 

In  taking  views  of  snow,  unless  you  get  broad  masses  of  it  well  lit 
up  by  the  sun,  it  does  not  “  come  out”  in  the  photograph  with  that 
purity  which  conveys  the  impression  of  snow. 

The  last  few  miles  before  reaching  the  glacier  was  one  scene  of 
wonder  and  enchantment ;  fresh  peaks  rose  up  ever  on  the  view, 
and,  as  I  attained  a  higher  elevation,  opened  out  in  all  their  separate 
and  aggregate  glory — transverse  valleys  branching  off  in  several 
directions,  each  had  its  complement  of  glaciers  and  battlemented 
peaks,  while  here  and  there  an  opening  in  the  mountains  near  would 
reveal  a  glorious  vista  of  more  distant  snows,  till  the  eye  was  simply 
bewildered  and  confused  by  the  extent  and  splendour  of  this  vast 
alpine  region.  It  was  not,  however,  till  I  reached  the  top  of  the 
Neela  Pass  that  I  saw  it  in  all  its  perfection;  but  I  shall  come  to 
this  presently. 

The  valley  here  was  flat,  about  two  miles  broad,  and  formed  one 
rough,  stony  bed  over  which  the  Buspa  flowed,  sometimes  in  one  broad 
channel,  at  others  in  many  smaller  divided  channels.  I  had  to  ford 
it  in  one  place  not  more  than  four  or  five  miles  below  its  issue  from 
the  glacier,  and  I  found  it  anything  but  an  agreeable  occupation. 

*  Continued  from  page  7G. 
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The  stupendous  glacier  in  which  the  Buspa  has  its  source  fills  up 
completely  the  head  of  the  valley — an  enormous  block  of  ice  hundreds 
of  feet  in  thickness  and  several  miles  long  (as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
probably  ten  or  fifteen),  but  I  did  not  explore  it.  The  stream  issues 
at  its  foot  (a  full-blown  river  at  once)  out  of  an  immense  ice  cave, 
called  by  the  natives  the  “  Cow’s  Mouth,”  which  is  the  name  also 
given  to  the  similar  cave  from  which  the  Ganges  issues.  I  was 
fortunate  in  having  a  fine,  clear  morning  following  the  day  of  my  arri¬ 
val  at  this  spot,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  three  excellent  nega¬ 
tives  of  the  cave,  the  glacier,  and  the  peaks  by  which  it  was  sur¬ 
rounded.  Skirting  the  edge  of  the  glacier  for  a  short  distance  I 
began  to  ascend  the  Neela  Pass,  but  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a 
mile  and  a-half  when  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  such  wonderful 
scenes  of  ice  and  snow  that  I  decided  to  halt  for  the  night  (un¬ 
favourable  as  such  a  place  was  for  encampmemt),  to  get  some  views 
next  day,  clouds  and  mist  now  obscuring  the  view.  It  was  bitterly 
cold,  the  snow  and  sleet  beat  in  our  faces,  not  a  particle  of  shelter 
was  to  be  had  anywhere  from  the  cutting  wind  which  swept  in  fierce 
gusts  down  the  Pass ;  and  on  the  broad,  open  glacier,  exposed  to  all 
these  inclement  influences,  we  were  pitched  for  two  days  and  nights 
at  a  freezing  altitude  of  14,000  feet. 

I  think  photographic  enthusiasm  could  not  go  much  farther  than 
this.  But  the  worst  has  to  be  told.  I  now  discovered  that  the 
“  mate  ”  or  head  man  in  charge  of  the  coolies,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
look  after  supplies  at  each  stage,  and  who  had  received  orders  at 
Sungla  to  bring  sufficient  food  for  eight  days,  had  only  brought 
enough  for  four  days,  and  that  now  only  one  day’s  consumption  re¬ 
mained,  while  we  were  yet  three  marches  from  the  next  village,  and 
I  wished,  moreover,  to  stop  on  the  way.  This  was  a  horrible  predica¬ 
ment  and  a  serious  one.  I  at  once  despatched  this  wretch  back  to 
Sungla  with  orders  to  procure  more  “  atta  ”  (flour)  and  bring  it  on 
without  a  moment’s  delay,  but  we  did  not  see  him  again  for  five  iveeks. 
Half  fed,  scantily  clad,  and  having  to  lie  down  for  two  nights  on  the 
freezing  ice  without  even  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  was  indeed  a  pitiable 
situation  for  the  poor  coolies.  I  gave  them  the  last  three  sheep  I 
had,  and  despatched  two  men  forward  to  the  next  village ;  but  before 
they  returned  with  the  “  needful”  the  men  had  been  two  days  without 
food,  and  were  becoming  desperate,  as  they  well  might  under  such 
circumstances.  Had  not  relief  come  when  it  did  I  don’t  know  what 
might  have  been  the  consequences;  they  would  probably  have 
“  done  ”  for  me,  as  the  author  of  their  misery. 

The  weather  unfortunately  turned  out  bad,  and  the  first  day  I  was 
obliged  to  sit  shivering  in  my  tent  unable  to  do  anything ;  it  required 
some  resolution  to  wait  another  day  under  such  circumstances,  but  I 
did.  The  next  day  was  not  much  better,  but  I  could  wait  no  longer; 
so  I  exposed  two  plates,  but  not  so  successfully  as  I  could  have  wished, 
on  account  of  the  clouds  and  rain.  The  third  day  we  moved  on  and 
crossed  the  Pass,  which,  though  not  so  high  as  the  Manirung,  was 
superior  to  it  in  the  charming  spectacle  it  presented  in  its  immediate 
surroundings.  I  never  beheld  such  a  splendid  array  of  peaks  and 
glaciers  ;  they  cropped  up  on  every  side,  and  stood  thick  around  me 
like  icebergs  in  a  polar  sea.  And  as  I  stood  on  the  crest  of  the  Pass 
and  surveyed  this  vast  region  held  in  the  icy  fetters  of  eternal  winter, 
I  could  not  but  feel  deeply  impressed  with  the  sublimity  and  majesty 
of  nature  when  beheld  in  scenes  like  these.  All  was  still  and  silent  as 
the  grave ;  no  bird  hovered  overhead,  no  animal  woke  the  echoes  of  its 
wild  solitudes,  andno  living  thing  save  ourselves  soiled  the  virgin  purity 
of  its  hitherto  untrodden  snowrs.  Plow  small  and  frail  a  thing  seemed 
man  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  these  mighty  mountains  ! 
It  might  have  taught  the  vain  boaster  and  disbeliever  in  the  Almighty 
Architect  of  the  universe  a  salutary  lesson  could  he  have  stood  in 
my  position  at  that  moment  and  seen  these  majestic  forms  rising  in 
silent  eloquence  around  him,  the  mute  but  powerful  witnesses  of  the 
blasphemy  of  his  accursed  creed.  I  felt  that  a  sight  like  this  was 
worth  coming  even  from  England  to  see,  and  once  seen  could  never 
be  forgotten. 

I  attempted  one  or  two  pictures  from  the  top,  but  my  bath  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  excessive  cold,  and  showred  a  tendency  to  fog  and 
streak ;  so  that  the  views  I  took  were  scarcely  up  to  the  mark,  although 
they  were  not  altogether  failures.  But  no  ordinary  photographs 
could  convey  a  true  impression  of  a  scene  like  this ;  it  would  require 
a  pantascopic  camera,  a  plate  about  40  inches  by  20,  and  a  long- 
focus  lens,  then  perhaps  (if  it  were  possible  to  manipulate  such  a 
plate  in  such  a  place)  some  juster  idea  might  be  conveyed  of  the 
forms  and  magnitudes  of  these  grand  alpine  masses.  The  Pass  itself 
presented  no  difficulty  beyond  some  rough  climbing.  We  descended 
and  encamped  in  a  grassy  valley  below,  sheltered  by  close  mountains — 
an  agreeable  change  to  the  feelings  after  the  experience  of  the  last  two 
or  three  nights.  But  on  awaking  next  morning  I  was  surprised  to  find 
the  ground  covered  by  several  inches  of  snow,  which  was  still  falling — 


a  dreary  spectacle  as  the  poor  coolies  came  shivering  through  it 
to  the  door  of  my  tent,  saying  they  were  almost  starved,  had  no  food, 
and  that  they  should  soon  be  dead.  What  was  I  to  do  under  such 
distressing  circumstances  ?  Move  on  I  could  not,  as  the  men,  from 
want  of  food,  were  not  now  equal  to  their  loads.  I  gave  them  a  few 
tins  of  sealed  provisions,  and  told  them  that  the  men  whom  I  had 
sent  forward  would  be  sure  to  arrive  that  day.  This  quieted  them 
for  a  time,  but  the  anticipated  supplies  did  not  arrive  till  noon  of 
next  day,  when  long  expectation  had  almost  given  them  up,  and 
matters  were  becoming  serious.  However  anxiety  was  now  at  an 
end,  and  I  breathed  again. 

After  taking  a  couple  of  negatives — one  looking  back  towards  the 
Pass,  and  another  of  a  fine  snow-clad  mountain  on  the  left — we  moved 
on  towards  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  which  our  present  valley  joined 
about  twelve  miles  below  its  source.  There  was  no  road,  and  for  some 
distance  we  had  to  scramble  along  the  steep  bank  of  a  stream,  till 
presently  a  more  practical  path  presented  itself  along  the  grassy 
slopes  of  the  hills  through  pleasant  copses  of  birch  and  alder.  I  was 
going  along  enjoying  once  more  the  refreshing  spectacle  of  grassy  hills 
and  foliage,  when  I  suddenly  came  to  the  brow  of  a  hill,  which  re¬ 
vealed  before  me  one  of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  I  have  seen 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  travels.  The  valley  below  me  suddenly 
became  thickly  wooded,  presenting  a  mass  of  dense  foliage  for  seven 
or  eight  miles,  broken  only  by  the  gleaming  course  of  the  winding 
stream.  On  either  side  the  mountains  terminated  in  rocky  precipices 
to  which  ivy  and  other  creepers  were  clinging,  while,  to  crown  all,  as 
a  fitting  background  to  such  a  lovely  scene,  immediately  beyond  the 
Ganges  rose  the  lofty  Srikanta  Peaks,  their  white  masses  of  snow 
contrasting  beautifully  with  the  dark,  rich  foliage  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  picture.  What  a  scene  for  a  painting !  But  it  was  not  to  be 
despised  for  the  camera ;  and,  as  the  sun  was  then  in  a  wrong  position, 
I  at  once  called  a  halt  so  as  to  have  the  best  light,  which  would  be  in 
the  early  morning.  While  the  tents  were  being  pitched  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  by  the  coolies  to  two  large  brown  bears  which  were 
quietly  feeding  on  a  plot  of  grass  just  across  the  stream,  not  more  than 
200  yards  from  me.  It  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  bit  of  sport 
had  I  cared  about  it,  but  I  let  them  feed  on,  till  the  coolies  going 
quite  close  to  them  and  shouting  they  shuffled  into  the  jungle. 

(To  he  continued.  ) 


THE  HOME  LIFE  OF  SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER. 

When  Sir  David  Brewster  died  it  was  universally  acknowledged  that 
a  great  man  had  departed  from  among  us. 

A  few  days  after  that  event  had  taken  place,  we  gave  a  biographical 
sketch  in  which  we  embodied  the  leading  events  in  the  public  career 
of  the  illustrious  physicist.  Since  that  time  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Gordon,  has  written  a  work,  The  Home  Life  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 
in  which  we  are  permitted  to  take  a  peep  behind  the  curtain  which 
separated  his  public  from  his  private  life. 

Sir  David  Brewster  was  the  second  son  of  James  Brewster,  rector 
of  the  grammar  school  of  Jedburgh,  and  was  born  on  the  lltli  of 
December,  1781.  As  a  bojq  young  Brewster  was,  like  most  other 
juveniles,  fond  of  adventure,  and  courted  boyish  danger  for  its  own 
sake. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  David  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  from  which  place  lie  frequently  walked  home  to  Jedburgh,  a 
distance  of  forty-five  miles.  In  1807  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  St.  Andrews,  but  did  not  succeed.  In  that 
year,  however,  he  was  made  LL.D;  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
and  M.A.  of  Cambridge.  In  1816  he  invented  the  kaleidoscope,  which 
was  patented  by  him,  but  was  pirated  extensively.  The  authoress 
says  that  although  by  the  manufacture  of  this  philosophical  toy 
thousands  of  pounds  went  into  the  pockets  of  other  people,  the 
inventor  himself  never  made  a  farthing  by  it.  Its  introduction 
created  quite  a  furore  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England. 

About  the  year  1831,  when  engaged  in  some  chemical  experiments, 
some  substance  exploded  in  his  face  and  nearly  caused  him  the  loss 
of  his  sight.  In  consequence  of  this  he  lay  for  many  weeks  in  a 
helpless  state. 

Sir  David’s  first  connection  with  photography  is  thus  spoken  of 
by  his  daughter  in  her  notes  of  his  life  from  1836  to  1844 : — 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  British  Association  took  place  at  Bristol, 
commencing  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1836.  Sir  David  Brewster  went 
south  to  attend  this  meeting,  which  was  a  very  interesting  and  suc¬ 
cessful  one,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The 
week  previous  he  spent  at  Lacock  Abbey,  the  residence  of  H.  Fox 
Talbot,  Esq.,  the  distinguished  inventor  of  the  Talbotype  or  paper 
photography.  Professor  Whewell,  Charles  Babbage,  Esq.,  Sir  William 
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Snow  Harris,  Professor  Wheatstone,  Dr.  Roget,  and  other  men  of  1 
eminence  were  assembled  in  a  memorable  group,  and  they  all  went  < 
together  to  the  meeting  at  Bristol — my  father  visiting  Mr.  Daniell  at  ] 
Clifton.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  : — 

Lacocli  Abbey ,  Chippenham,  Aug.  15,  1836. 

My  Dearest  Juliet, — On  my  arrival  here  a  few  hours  ago,  I  found  a  letter 
from  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  announcing  Henry’s  promotion,  which  I  have 
sent  to  him  by  this  day’s  post.  .  .  .  This  place  is  a  paradise— a  fine  old 

abbey,  with  the  square  of  cloisters  entire,  fitted  up  as  a  residence,  and  its  walls 
covered  with  ivy  and  ornamented  with  the  finest  evergreens.  All  are  Whigs, 
and  our  only  stranger  to-day  is  Tom  Moore,  a  most  delightful  person,  full  of 
life,  humour,  and  anecdote.  He  lives  at  a  place  called  Sloperton  Cottage,  about 
four  miles  from  this,  and  I  hope  in  a  day  or  two  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  in  his  own  house. 

Aug.  17. — In  consequence  of  taking  a  ride  to  Bowood,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  with  Mr.  Fielding,  I  was  unable  to  send  this  by  yesterday’s  post. 
Bowood  is  the  very  perfection  of  art  in  landscape  gardening,  and  is  everywhere 
distinguished  by  the  fine  taste  of  its  owner.  .  .  .  Our  party  was  increased 

last  night  by  Dr.  Roget,  Mr.  Babbage,  and  Professor  Wheatstone,  so  that  we 
have  all  the  elements  of  spending  an  agreeable  week  here.  Baron  von  Raumer 
is  also  to  be  at  Mr.  Daniell’s,  Clifton. 

The  art  of  paper  photography,  although  it  had.  been  experimented  upon 
by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  since  1834,  was  not  published  to  the  world  till  Jan., 
1839.  It  became  a  source  of  life-long  interest  to  Sir  David.  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  sent  him  many  of  his  earliest  designs  in  photography — lace, 
leaves,  printed  pages,  and  picturesque  bits  of  the  old  cloisters,  and, 
although  much  faded,  these  are  still  carefully  preserved  as  interesting 
to  compare  with  the  present  degree  of  perfection  to  which  that  wonder¬ 
ful  invention  has  been  brought.  My  father’s  connection  with  photo¬ 
graphy  and  photographers  might  well  furnish  a  chapter  of  his  life  in  com¬ 
petent  hands.  A  large  coi’respondence  was  kept  up  with  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
M.  Claudet,  Mr.  Buckle,  Paul  Pretsch,  Messrs.  Ross  and  Thomson,  and 
other  eminent  photographers.  He  made  many  experiments  in  the  art, 
though  not  able  to  give  sufficient  time  to  master  its  difficulties.  His 
youngest  son,  when  at  home  on  leave,  practised  it  under  his  superin¬ 
tendence,  and  it  was  one  of  his  father’s  means  of  relaxation  from  heavier 
work  to  take  positives  from  the  negatives  of  his  son  and  others.  A  new 
photograph  was  to  the  last  a  joy  to  him,  and  he  was  peculiarly  pleased 
with  the  receipt  of  a  medal  from  the  Photographic  Society  of  Paris  in 
1865.  I  extract  the  following  touching  account  of  the  termination  of 
his  correspondence  with  M.  Claudet,  the  celebrated  photographer  in 
London,  from  the  memoir  of  the  latter  by  his  son  : — 

Claudet’s  scientific  relations  with  Sir  David  Brewster  had  an  affecting  con¬ 
clusion.  The  two  philosophers,  for  some  months  during  last  year,  1867,  were 
concurrently  engaged  in  investigating  an  interesting  point  in  the  optics  of  pho¬ 
tography.  The  correspondence  was  broken,  never  to  be  renewed,  by  the  death 
of  one.  The  other,  sixteen  years  the  senior,  undertook  to  write  a  memoir  of 
his  friend.  In  a  letter  dated  “  Allerly,  Melrose,  January  1,  1868,”  addressed 
to  Mr.  Frederick  Claudet,  he  says  “  .  .  .  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  anything 

you  desire  that  can  do  honour  to  his  memory,  and  I  will  thank  you  to  send  me 
the  fullest  information  in  your  power  respecting  his  early  as  well  as  his  later 
life  and  inventions.”  Six  weeks  later  that  “  old  man  eloquent  ”  passed  away, 
and  the  full  testimony  he  would  have  borne  to  the  scientific  worth  of  Claudet— 
is  not.  The  chief  subject  of  the  letters  of  Brewster  referred  to  is  the  greater 
perfection  of  photo-portraiture  by  means  of  small  lenses  made  of  materials  of 
different  dispersive  powers,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  depth  of  focus  unat¬ 
tainable  with  glass  lenses.  These  letters  are  indeed  surprising  instances  of 
vigour  and  freshness  of  intellect  in  a  man  of  eighty-six. 

The  following  items  of  scientific  gossip  will  be  appreciated  by  our 
readers.  They  are  written  by  him  to  a  member  of  his  family  while 
he  was  on  the  continent,  in  1857  : — 

Paris ,  June  22. — Called  on  M.  Duboscq  and  the  Abbe  Moigno,  and 
went  with  the  former  to  M.  Foucault’s  to  see  the  new  specula  for  re¬ 
flecting  telescopes,  as  made  by  depositing  silver  from  its  solutions  on 
concave  or  convex  surfaces  of  glass.  Mr.  Power,  an  Englishman,  has  a 
patent  for  the  process,  but  M.  Foucault  has  undertaken  to  perfect  it. 
He  showed  me  two  telescopes  thus  made,  one  about  eighteen  inches 
focus,  and  the  other  in  the  Imperial  Observatory.  Both  of  them  gave 
beautiful  vision.  After  deposition  the  silver  surface  is  slightly  rough, 
or,  rather,  not  well  polished,  but  it  is  polished  to  perfection  by  a  little 
cotton  and  a  small  quantity  of  rouge.  The  film  of  silver  is  at  first 
transparent,  transmitting  green  light,  but  it  afterwards  becomes  opaque 
when  the  film  is  thicker.  M.  Foucault  showed  me  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  from  the  commencement.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
alcohol  and  ammonia  forms  a  brown  fluid.  To  a  hundred  parts  of  this 
fluid  three  parts  of  the  essence  of  cloves  is  added,  and  when  the  concave 
glass  surface  is  covered  with  the  fluid  the  silver  is  deposited.  In  the 
two  telescopes  which  I  saw  the  image  is  received  upon  a  rectangular 
glass  prism. 

M.  Foucault  told  me  that  a  mercurial  surface  in  revolution,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Buchan,  an  American,  for  specula,  becomes  a  parabola 
only  at  the  pole.  He  drove  me  from  the  Observatory  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  where  I  met  with  MM.  Mathieu,  Milne  Edwards,  Babinet, 
Pelouse,  Poinsot,  Wertheim,  Vernueil,  and  others. 

After  reading  the  minutes  the  President  adjourned  the  meeting  on 
account  of  the  death  of  Baron  Thenard. 

June  23. — M.  Porro  having  called  upon  me,  I  accompanied  him  to  his 
Institutio  Teclinomathique,  where  l  saw  his  great  astronomical  telescope 


with  which  he  has  discovered  a  new  star  in  the  trepezium  of  the  nebula 
of  Orion,  a  discovery  confirmed  by  Padre  Secclii  at  Rome.  This  is  a 
fine  instrument,  and  is  made  with  Guinand’s  flint  glass.  The  observer’s 
eye  is  always  at  the  same  place ;  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  tele¬ 
scope  provision  is  made  for  the  bending  of  the  tube — the  axis  of  the 
eyepiece  being  always  coincident  with  that  of  the  object-glass,  however 
much  the  tube  is  bent.  M.  Porro’s  short  telescopes  are  highly  inte¬ 
resting,  the  tube  being  shortened  by  two  plain  reflectors.  They  cost 
about  £5  each,  £6  with  a  micrometer.  His  methods  of  determining  the 
achromatism  of  object-glasses  and  the  correctness  of  the  curvature  are 
very  ingenious.  He  is  well  instructed  in  optics,  and  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  in  Paris.  He  is  a  Sardinian,  and  was  an  officer  of  engineers. 
His  machinery  for  grinding  and  polishing  large  lenses  is  very  ingenious. 

M.  Ferries  and  M.  Ernest  Lacan  called  upon  me.  The  latter  is  editor 
of  Le  Journal  de  la  Lumi&re,  and  invited  me  to  see  his  magnificent  col¬ 
lection  of  photographs.  M.  Ferrier  presented  me  with  twelve  of  his  fine 
binocular  slides,  taken  in  the  East  and  in  Spain. 

Pai'is ,  Wednesday,  June  24. — I  went  at  ten  to  M.  Lacan’s,  who  gave 
me  two  fine  photographs — one  of  part  of  the  Louvre,  the  other  an  en¬ 
graving  from  a  photograph  of  a  sketch  by  Rosa  Bonheur.  I  called  on 
M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  Commandant  of  the  Louvre,  and  saw  his 
beautiful  heliographic  invention.  His  photographic  etchings  upon  steel 
plates  placed  in  the  camera  are  beautiful.  His  etchings  on  marble,  &c., 
the  lines  being  filled  up  with  coloured  wax,  are  interesting  ;  but  his 
engravings  from  photographs  are  singularly  fine.  I  then  went  to  M. 
Ferrier,  where  I  saw  a  room  with  shelves,  like  those  of  a  library,  fitted 
■with  five  or  six  thousand  of  his  binocular  slides,  taken  in  Italy,  Con¬ 
stantinople,  &c.  He  sent  me  in  the  evening  other  twelve  of  these  beau  - 
tiful  stereoscopic  pictures. 

The  total  number  of  papers  or  communications  made  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  was  315  ;  and  among  his  contributions  to  the  North  British 
Review  we  find  no  fewer  than  seventy-five  articles.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  narration  of  incidents 
connected  with  his  religious  convictions,  to  which  we  do  not  here 
require  to  allude,  farther  than  to  say  he  was  a  member  of  an  influ¬ 
ential  sect  known  as  the  “  Free  Church  of  Scotland.” 

The  name  of  Sir  David  Brewster  has  been  so  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  introduction  of  the  stereoscope  no  apology  is  required 
for  presenting  the  following,  with  which  we  conclude  this  notice. 
Mrs.  Gordon  says : — 

In  1861  my  father’s  portrait  was  introduced  into  a  large  and  popular 
picture,  under  circumstances  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  take  notice 
of  ;  and  he  accordingly  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  ai’tist : — 

Allerly ,  Melrose,  June  27,  1861. 

Sir, — I  have  only  this  moment  seen,  in  The  Times  of  Monday,  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  your  picture  entitled  The  Intellect  and  Valour  of  England,  in  which  I 
am  represented  as  announcing  the  discovery  of  the  stereoscope.  I  think  it 
right  to  state  to  you  that  1  am  not  the  discoverer  of  the  stereoscope.  I  am 
only  the  inventor  of  the  lenticular  stereoscope  nowin  universal  use.— I  am, 
[  Sir,  yours  most  truly,  David  Brewster. 

To  Thomas  Jones  Barker,  Esq. 

f  A  copy  of  this  letter  my  father  carried  about  with  him  constantly  in 
a  small  brown  purse,  from  whence  he  took  it  to  show  his  daughter-in- 
f  law,  though  without  mentioning  his  reason  for  thus  carefully  preserving 
it.  The  history  of  the  stereoscope  is  curious,  and  was  given  to  the 
public  in  a  popular  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  he  published  in  1856. 
The  word  itself  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  o-repebs,  solid, 

'  a-Koireiv,  to  see  ;  and  the  instrument  *  ‘  represents  in  apparent  relief  and 
solidity  all  natural  objects,  and  all  groups  or  combinations  of  objects, 
by  uniting  into  one  image  two  plane  representations  of  these  objects  or 
groups  as  seen  by  each  eye  separately.”  Binocular  vision,  or  the  fact 
1  that  “the  pictures  of  bodies  seen  by  both  eyes  are  formed  by  the  union 
1  of  two  dissimilar  pictures  formed  by  each,”  is  no  modern  discovery. 

•  Euclid,  the  mathematician,  Galen,  the  celebrated  physician,  Baptista 
3  Porta,  a  Neapolitan  writer  upon  optics  in  1593,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
B  Francis  Aguilonius,  a  learned  Jesuit,  who  wrote  in  1613,  and  several 
)  other  more  modern  writers,  have,  either  by  inference  or  direct  statement, 
e  showed  their  knowledge  of  this  important  optical  law.  Mr.  Elliot,  a 

I  teacher  of  mathematics  in  Edinburgh,  had  turned  his  attention  to  the 

e  subject  in  1823,  and  in  1834  he  projected  an  instrument  for  uniting 
two  dissimilar  pictures.  He  did  not,  however,  actually  construct  it 

I  till  1839,  when  he  exhibited  it  in  Liverpool.  This  was  a  very  simple 
s  instrument,  without  mirrors  or  lenses,  and  the  eyes  alone  being  the 
e  agents,  it  is  called  the  ocular  stereoscope  ;  two  pictures  taken  on  the 
e  binocular  principle  were  placed  at  the  end  of  a  box,  and  represented  a 
r  single  landscape  in  relief.  Mr.  Elliot  was  unaware  at  the  time,  and  for 

years  after  he  exhibited  his  discovery,  that  Professor  Wheatstone  in 
"  1838  exhibited  a  stereoscope  of  far  higher  construction — the  first 

a  reflecting  stereoscope — an  instrument  fitted  up  with  mirrors,  by  which 
Y  the  binocular  pictures  are  made  to  coincide.  I  well  remember  the 
arrival  of  one  of  these  somewhat  cumbrous  but  very  interesting  instru¬ 
ments,  and  the  delight  with  which  my  father  watched  and  studied  its 

II  wonderful  cubes,  steps,  and  pyramids.  Having  found  in  the  formation 
and  size  of  this  instrument  various  defects  which  unfitted  it  for  general 

s  use,  the  idea  struck  him  of  uniting  the  dissimilar  pictures  by  lenses  ; 
e  and  it  was  speedily  put  into  practice.  Mr.  Loudon,  an  optician  in 
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Dundee,  executed  several  “lenticular  stereoscopes,”  while  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  photography  to  its  beautiful  uses  was  the  next  and  easy  step. 
This  form  of  stereoscope  was  exhibited  by  its  inventor  to  the  British 
Association  in  1849,  but  was  not  then  taken  up  in  England.  In  1850 
my  father  took  to  Paris  one  of  the  Dundee  stereoscopes,  with  photo¬ 
graphic  portraits,  landscapes,  sculptures,  and  buildings.  M.  Soleil  and 
M.  Duboscq,  the  eminent  Parisian  opticians,  saw  at  once  the  value  of 
this  popular  adaptation,  and  their  beautiful  lenticular  stereoscopes, 
along  with  binocular  photographic  slides  of  all  descriptions,  caused 
a  great  sensation,  and  crowds  flocked  to  see  them.  It  was  not  till  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  when  M.  Duboscq  sent  one,  amongst  other  philo¬ 
sophical  instruments,  that  they  became  known  in  England.  The  French 
stereoscope  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Queen,  and  M.  Duboscq 
manufactured  one,  which  Sir  David  Brewster  presented  to  her  Majesty 
in  the  name  of  the  maker.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reflecting  stereo¬ 
scope  has  been  so  thoroughly  supplanted  by  the  other  more  attractive 
and  portable  form,  which  has  thus  “vulgarise  ” — to  use  the 
untranslatable  French  term — the  instrument  all  over  the  world,  and 
has  indeed  been  so  little  seen,  except  by  the  scientific,  that  to  speak  of 
my  father  as  the  inventor  of  the  stereoscope  became  a  very  common 
error.  When  any  of  his  friends  or  family  fell  into  it,  he  used  to  correct 
us,  saying,  “You  mean  the  inventor  of  this  form,”  or  “of  the 
lenticular  stereoscope.” 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  may  mention  casually  the  rather 
celebrated  Chimenti  controversy,  which  excited  much  discussion  in  the 
photographic  world.  Dr.  John  Brown  and  his  brother,  Dr.  Crum  Brown, 
noticed  in  1859,  in  a  museum  at  Lille,  two  curious  drawings  of  a  man 
sitting  on  a  low  stool,  with  a  compass  in  one  hand  and  a  string  in  the 
other.  They  appeared  to  be  similar,  and  were  placed  together  as  if 
intended  for  the  stereoscope.  They  were  designed  by  Jacopo  Chimenti 
da  Empoli,  a  painter  of  the  Florentine  school,  who  was  born  in  1554, 
and  who  died  in  1640,  thus  living  and  working  within  the  period  that 
Baptista  Porta’s  optical  writings  were  known  in  Italy.  Dr.  Brown 
thought,  on  closer  inspection,  that  he  could  discover  certain  slight 
differences,  indicating  that  the  pictures  must  have  been  taken  from 
slightly  different  positions  of  the  eyes,  and  even  that  he  could  succeed 
in  uniting  the  two  so  as  to  produce  a  decided  stereoscopic  effect,  an 
experiment  which  he  communicated  to  Sir  David  Brewster.  With  great 
difficulty  photographs  of  these  drawings  were  obtained.*  The  usual 
process  of  a  controversy  went  on  ;  some  saw  no  difference  in  the  two 
pictures— others  saw  very  minute  difference,  which  might  be  accidentally 
produced — although  they  could  not  solve  the  mystery  of  two  common¬ 
place  drawings  so  nearly  alike  being  thus  placed  side  by  side.  Others, 
again,  saw  discrepancies  so  decided  as  could  only  be  rationally  accounted 
for  by  scientific  intention.  Sir  David  held  the  latter  view  strongly  ; 
and  Professor  Tait,  in  the  volume  referred  to  below,  gives  his  own 
opinion  as  follows  : — 

I  have  very  carefully  considered  the  Chimenti  sketches,  and  I  have  concluded 
that  they  must  have  been  drawn  with  the  intention  of  making  pictures  of  the 
same  object  from  slightly  different  points  of  view,  in  ether  words,  for  a 
stereoscopic  effect.  Fi’om  this  it  would  appear  impossible  to  think  otherwise 
than  that  some  form  of  the  stereoscope,  or  (as  is  more  probable)  some  equiva¬ 
lent  form  of  squinting,  was  known  to  the  artist.  Several  competent  authorities, 
whom  I  have  consulted,  entirely  agree  with  me  on  this  point. 


its  full  brilliancy.  The  present  lecture  was,  however,  to  be  mainly 
occupied  by  studying  the  sun  when  it  was  temporarily  deprived  of  its 
glory — when  it  was  totally  eclipsed  by  the  moon. 

The  cause  of  solar  and  lunar  eclipses  was  then  fully  explained  by  the 
use  of  a  model,  and  by  a  large  diagram.  Although  solar  eclipses  took 
place  frequently,  yet  they  were  almost  always  partial  ones,  a  total 
eclipse  being  very  rare.  The  reasons  why  they  were  so  rare  were  made 
clear  by  the  aid  of  the  model  and  diagram.  It  was  also  shown  why  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  moon  could  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  that 
the  sun  did  not  shine  upon,  yet  solar  eclipses  were  only  seen  from  a 
small  belt  of  the  earth  over  which  the  moon’s  shadow  passed,  and, 
therefore,  by  but  few  persons  at  one  time.  The  rarity  of  a  solar  eclipse 
being  seen  twice  from  any  one  part  of  the  earth  was  also  pointed  out. 
The  last  total  solar  eclipse  seen  in  London  was  in  1715,  and  one  had  not 
been  seen  there  previously  since  1140.  Although  history  mentioned 
many  total  eclipses,  yet  no  precise  or  definite  account  could  be  relied  on 
for  accuracy  of  details  till  1715,  when  our  celebrated  countryman,  Halley, 
described  the  one  that  then  took  place,  and  which  was  seen  from  London. 
The  most  valuable  discoveries  arising  from  solar  eclipses  had,  however, 
occurred  in  our  own  time.  Those  of  1842,  1860,  and  1868  were  specially 
pointed  out  as  being  particulary  memorable  ones,  each  being  associated 
with  special  discoveries. 

The  nature  of  a  total  solar  eclipse  was  then  minutely  described ;  the 
moon  was  seen  gradually  to  pass  across  the  sun,  until  at  last  it  entirely 
covered  it ;  and  when  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  extinguished,  there 
suddenly  was  seen  a  silvery  halo  to  surround  the  dark  body  of  the 
moon,  and  immediately  in  contact  with  the  dark  body  of  the  moon 
certain  red  flame-like  prominences  were  observed,  apparently  growing 
out  of  the  body  of  the  moon.  Much  difference  of  opinion  existed  among 
astronomers  as  to  whether  these  red  prominences  belonged  to  the  sun  or 
the  moon.  At  the  total  eclipse,  seen  from  Spain  in  1860,  these  doubts 
were  all  set  at  rest  by  the  aid  of  photography.  Photographs  of  the 
whole  course  of  the  eclipse  were  on  that  occasion  taken  by  Dr.  Warren 
De  la  Rue  and  Father  Secchi,  and  clearly  established  the  important  fact 
that  the  prominences  belonged  exclusively  to  the  sun.  Great  specula¬ 
tion  next  arose  as  to  the  nature  of  these  peculiar  and  flaming  promi¬ 
nences,  but  all  doubts  as  to  their  character  and  exact  nature  were  solved 
by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope  at  the  great  total  eclipse  of  1868.  It  was 
then  clearly  shown  that  they  were  massess  of  incandescent  hydrogen  gas. 
Up  to  this  time  these  flaming  protuberances — these  fiery  fringes  of  the  sun 
—had  only  been  observed  during  the  period  of  a  total  solar  eclipse  ; 
but  simultaneously  an  extraordinary  discovery  was  made  by  an  English 
and  French  astronomer  that  these  protuberances  could  always  be  seen 
when  the  sun  was  shining.  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  discovered  them  in 
London  and  M.  Janssen  discovered  them  in  India,  and  each  without 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  other.  The  lecturer  then  made  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  latest  total  eclipse,  the  one  of  1869,  seen  from  the  United 
States  and  from  Canada.  A  detailed  account  was  then  given  of  the 
unusual  success  that  attended  the  scientific  expeditions  appointed  to 
observe  it,  especially  those  of  the  United  States ;  and  how,  in  addition 
to  more  perfect  and  exact  observations  of  all  the  phenomena  than  had 
ever  been  made  before,  an  extremely  large  and  unusually  perfect  series 
of  photographs  were  produced. 

Another  lecture  by  Mr.  Hughes,  on  Spectrum  Analysis  as  Applied  to 
the  Sun,  will  be  delivered  on  the  21st  instant. 


MR.  HUGHES  ON  THE  SUN  AND  SOLAR  ECLIPSES. 

The  first  of  two  lectures  on  Solar  Eclipses  and  the  Physical  Constitution 
of  the  Sun  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  before  the  members  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Philosophical  and  Scientific  Society,  on  the  21st  ult. 

Mr.  Hughes  commenced  his  address  by  informing  his  hearers  that 
the  present  lectures  were  continuations  of  one  he  delivered  last  session 
on  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Sun.  He  briefly  referred  to  the 
substance  of  his  preceding  lecture,  so  as  to  resume  the  thread  of  his 
discourse.  He  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  stupendous  magnitude  of 
everything  connected  with  the  sun — that  it  was  ninety-one  millions  of 
miles  distant  from  the  earth ;  and  he  used  familiar  examples  to  realise 
this  enormous  distance,  such  as  that  a  railway  train  going  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  night  and  day,  would  take  three  hundred  and 
sixty  years  to  reach  the  sun,  yet  a  ray  of  light  took  only  eight  minutes 
and  a-half  to  accomplish  the  distance.  He  spoke  also  of  the  enormous 
size  of  the  sun.  If  the  earth  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  sun,  not 
only  could  the  moon  revolve  round  it,  but  half  as  much  space  would 
remain  around  on  all  sides,  before  the  circumference  of  the  sun  could  be 
reached.  He  cited  another  remarkable  figure  to  show  at  once  both  the 
size  of  the  sun  and  its  great  distance  from  the  earth.  Everyone  had 
seen  from  the  shores  the  flash  of  a  gun  from  a  ship  at  Spithead,  and  a 
few  seconds  after  had  heard  the  report.  If  the  gun  were  fired  from  the 
sun  it  would  be  fourteen  years  before  the  report  would  be  heard,  yet, 
enormous  as  this  distance  is,  it  would  only  take  107  bodies  the  size  of 
the  sun  to  reach  to  the  earth. 

The  subject  of  sun  spots  was  alluded  to,  their  nature  explained,  and 
their  apparent  connection  with  magnetic  phenomena,  as  well  as  many 
other  interesting  circumstances  connected  with  them.  All  this  know¬ 
ledge  had  been  gained  by  examining  and  observing  the  sun  when  seen  in 

*  Copies  of  which  are  in  the  bound  volume  of  the  Photographic  Journal  for  1862-G4. 


NEW  PATENT. 

PRODUCING  SODIUM  AND  POTASSIUM. 

These  being,  as  we  have  formerly  stated,  the  key  to  the  production  of 
magnesium,  the  following  specification  wiil  be  read  with  interest  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  other  patents  of  Messrs.  Larkin  and  White,  published 
in  our  issue  of  the  14th  ult.  : — 

Sodium  and  potassium  are  usually  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  carbon 
on  their  several  carbonates  at  a  high  temperatui'e.  The  carbonate,  or  in 
some  cases,  the  hydrate  of  the  required  metal,  is  intimately  mixed  in 
proportions  with  powdered  coke  or  coal,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
chalk,  and  placed  in  an  iron  retort.  It  is  then  exposed  to  a  bright  red 
heat,  approaching  to  whiteness,  in  a  suitable  furnace,  when  the  metal  dis¬ 
tils  off  and  is  collected  by  a  condenser.  We  greatly  facilitate  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  the  entire  mass  to  the  requisite  high  heat  by  previously  adding 
to  the  materials  employed  a  proportion  of  nitrate  of  the  metal  to  be 
obtained.  By  this  addition,  as  soon  as  any  portion  of  the  contents  of 
the  retort  becomes  heated  to  redness,  the  nitrate  by  freely  parting  with 
two-thirds  of  its  oxygen  to  the  heated  carbon  carries  a  vivid  combustion 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  retort,  and  its  entire  contents  become  rapidly 
and  spontaneously  heated  almost  to  the  points  of  reduction;  at  the 
same  time,  the  oxide  which  remains  from  the  nitrate  becomes  material 
for  a  further  quantity  of  metal  in  addition  to  that  contained  in  the 
carbonate. 

We  thoroughly  mix  the  ingredients  in  the  form  of  fine  powder,  and 
work  them  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water  ;  this  paste  is  then  dried  in  cakes 
in  a  hot  oven,  and  broken  into  small  lumps  ready  for  the  retort ;  this 
not  only  ensures  an  intimate  mingling  of  the  nitrate  with  every  part  of 
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the  material,  but  also  prevents  waste  of  material  which  would  otherwise 
arise  from  its  being  blown  out  of  the  retort  as  dust  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
combustion. 

We  use  a  cylindrical  retort  somewhat  similar  to  that  generally  em¬ 
ployed,  but  with  a  wide  neck,  or,  preferably,  we  keep  the  exit  end  of  the 
retort  the  full  diameter  of  the  retort  itself ;  to  this  open  end  of  the  retort 
we  attach  a  tranverse  condenser  so  constructed  as  to  oppose  an  extended 
surface  to  the  issuing  metallic  vapours ;  against  this  surface  they  con¬ 
dense,  and  are  then  conducted  into  a  receiver  below,  while  the  carbonic 
oxide  simultaneously  generated  is  allowed  to  escape  through  apertures 
arranged  above. 

We  also  construct  a  vessel  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  condensing 
plate  to  contain  water  or  any  suitable  cooling  mixture,  and  through 
which  the  tubes  for  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  oxide  are  made  to  pass. 

We  place  the  retort  in  the  furnace  vertically,  or  at  an  angle  with  the 
mouth  above  the  level  of  the  closed  end,  instead  of  horizontally,  as  is  the 
usual  practice. 

We  construct  the  furnace  so  that  the  side  or  upper  portion  through 
which  the  mouth  of  the  retort  passes  shall  be  inclined  from  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  with  the  flue  or  chimney  of  the  furnace  directly  above  it  ;  this 
side  or  upper  portion  may  consist  of  an  iron  plate.  By  this  arrangement 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  retort  may  easily  be  kept  at  an  uniform 
heat,  and  the  condensation  of  the  metallic  vapours  be  very  suddenly 
effected — a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  for  preventing  waste  of  metal. 

The  same  arrangement  of  apparatus  may  also  be  employed  for  redistil¬ 
ling  potassium  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  it. 

- — - - 

(KoirtenTporariT 

GALVANASCOPIC  LANTERN. 

[Chemical  News.] 

Having  occasion  to  exhibit  to  an  audience  some  of  my  recent  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  electrical  phenomena  of  plants,  I  was  obliged  to  invent 
some  means  of  throwing  the  image  of  the  index  of  a  sensitive  galvano¬ 
meter  upon  a  screen.  I  did  not  want  to  use  the  electric  light,  or  to  add 
the  weight  of  even  a  small  mirror  to  the  astatic  needles ;  otherwise  a 
bright  spot  of  light  might  have  been  made  to  indicate  the  deflections  on 
the  plan  of  a  Thomson’s  galvanometer.  After  a  good  many  trials  of 
various  expedients  I  hit  upon  the  following,  which  I  found  to  answer 
my  purpose  admirably: — It  is  an  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
magic  lantern,  and  is  at  once  simple  and  effective.  It  requires  no 
stronger  light  than  that  afforded  by  a  large  belmontine  lamp.  The 
hands  of  the  operator,  not  being  wanted  for  troublesome  adjustments  of 
the  illumination,  are  at  liberty  for  the  performance  of  his  experiments. 
The  apparatus  is  also  inexpensive.  No  iron  must,  of  course,  enter  into 
its  structure.  I  made  mine  of  wood  with  brass  screws,  only  adding  a 
copper  chimney  to  the  box  which  contained  the  lamp.  The  light  thus 
enclosed  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  large  condensing  lens.  A  circular 
aperture  is  left  in  the  lamp-box  of  the  same  size  as  the  lens  for  that 
purpose.  The  rays  being  made  parallel  by  the  condenser  fall  upon  a 
mirror  behind,  sloped  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  are  thus  thrown  upwards 
past  the  moving  index  of  the  galvanometer.  This  index,  formed  of  the 
lightest  possible  stem  of  grass,  is  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  upper 
needle,  and  projects  horizontally  over  the  lower  mirror  before  men¬ 
tioned.  Just  above  the  index,  and  in  the  top  of  the  box,  are  placed  the 
front  lenses  of  a  magic  lantern,  which  throw  divergent  rays  upon  a 
second  mirror,  also  inclined  at  a  suitable  angle,  by  which  they  are  finally 
cast  upon  the  white  screen.  It  is  best  to  adjust  the  lower  mirror  first 
with  regard  to  the  light,  then  to  adjust  the  sliding  lenses,  till  a  distinct 
black  image  of  the  index  is  obtained  stretching  across  a  bright  field. 
The  front  and  the  back  of  this  apparatus  may  be  made  movable  to 
enable  one  to  get  at  the  interior  when  necessary.  An  upright  narrow 
case  of  cardboard,  strengthened  by  two  parallel  ends  of  wood,  should  be 
placed  so  as  to  contain  the  arrangements  for  suspending  the  needles, 
and  prevent  gusts  of  air  from  disturbing  them.  Two  mercury  cups  may 
be  drilled  behind  the  box  in  the  thick  board  which  forms  its  bottom, 
and  which  should  project  beyond  the  sides  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
three  or  four  levelling-screws.  Every  part  of  the  box,  inside  and  out¬ 
side,  must  be  stained  black. 

I  can  strongly  recommend  the  above  contrivance  to  the  notice  of 
teachers  and  lecturers.  A  popular  audience  seems  to  understand  the 
clock-like  movements  of  a  black  finger  upon  a  screen  more  readily  than 
the  linear  motions  of  a  bright  spot.  The  spectators  feel  as  if  they  saw 
the  needle  itself  which  is  being  deflected  by  voltaic  currents. 

Edwin  Smith,  M.A. 


Presentation  Print  of  the  late  North  London  Photographic 
Association. — The  Committee  appointed  by  this  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  investing  the  surplus  funds  in  a  photograph  for  presentation  to  each 
member  have  made  choice  of  a  photographic  reproduction  of  an  oil 
painting  by  Carl  Becker,  the  photographer  being  Gustav  Schauer,  of 
Berlin.  The  subject  of  the  painting  is  an  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.  when  at  Fugger.  The  size  of  the  photograph  is 
8x10  inches.  What  could  have  induced  the  Committee  to  make  choice 
of  such  a  picture  as  this? 


gRRirtp  of  Satieties. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Ueetlng. 

9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 
City  of  London  College. 

Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

,,  10th . 

”  10  th . 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  22nd  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William  Brown  Street, — the 
President,  Mr.  John  Henderson,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  having  been  confirmed,  a  letter 
was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society 
accompanying  a  number  of  prints  sent  for  exchange. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Banner,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mawdsley, 
it  was  resolved  that  three  of  the  photographs  be  selected  by  the 
Council  to  be  placed  in  the  album  of  the  Association,  and  that  tbe  re¬ 
mainder  be  competed  for  by  the  members. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Philadelphia  Society,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Green  and  seconded  by  the  President,  was  unanimously  passed. 

It  was  announced  that  the  prize  print  sent  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cherrill  would,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  be  given  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  present  year  for  the  best  instantaneous  picture ;  or, 
failing  that,  for  the  best  year’s  work. 

It  was  arranged  to  send  contributions  of  prints  to  the  soiree  of  the 
Manchester  Photographic  Society  on  the  2Sth  ult.  and  1st  instant ;  and 
also  to  the  Liverpool  Naturalists’  Field  Club  soiree  of  the  11th  proximo. 
Mr.  Green  undertook  to  forward  the  former,  and  Mr.  Hughes  the  latter. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hughes  consented  to  give  a  lantern  exhibition  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  the  29th  inst. ,  to  which  members  were  to  invite  their  friends. 

A  highly-interesting  series  of  microphotographs,  by  Mr.  Thos.  Higgin, 
was  kindly  exhibited  by  him  in  the  graphoscope,  and  were  most  de¬ 
servedly  admired. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Gulley  showed  some  pleasing  photographs  of  eastern  scenery. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  second  popular  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  Queen-street 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  16th  ult. 

The  subject  selected  for  illustration  was  A  Trip  to  tlu>  North,  being  a 
series  of  views  by  Mr.  Archibald  Burns,  illustrating  Highland  scenery 
on  the  way  to,  and  around,  Strathpeffer. 

The  lecturer  was  Mr.  J.  Nicol,  who  described  the  very  admirable  views 
exhibited  in  a  highly  popular  manner,  which  elicited  frequent  applause. 

Before  tbe  close  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  William  Neilson  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer  and  to  Mr.  Burns  for  their  kindness  in  providing 
the  members  present  with  so  pleasant  an  evening;  after  which  tlxe 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Council  meeting  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association  was  held 
on  Friday,  the  25th  ult.  at  12,  York-place,  Portman-square, — J. 
Sopwith,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R. S.,  &c.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
following  members  and  subscribers  were  elected  : — 

The  Hon.  C.  Ellis.  Antonio  Brady,  Esq. 

Dr.  V/atling.  Capt.  C.  Sturt. 

W.  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  F.  Stevenson,  Esq. 

J.  Caldwell,  Esq.  J.  Lee,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Lloyd,  Esq.  G.  Hutchinson,  Esq. 

J.  McAndrew,  Esq.  T.  Culver,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Sopwith.  Mrs.  Stanger. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
expressing  his  Grace’s  regret  at  having  been  unable  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  for  the  aware  of  the  prizes.  He  (the  Secretary)  then  laid  before 
the  meeting  mounted  copies  of  all  the  prize  pictures ;  and  Mr.  Shadbolt— 
who  had  been  unavoidably  absent  when  the  prizes  were  awarded — ex¬ 
pressed  his  cordial  approval  of  the  selection  which  had  been  made. 

On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Glaisher  it  was  decided  that  a  set  of  the 
prize  pictures  should  be  exhibited  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Photogra¬ 
phic  Society.  A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 

— * — 

OLDHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  24th  ult., — Mr.  G.  Hall  in 
the  chair. 

A  number  of  photographs  received  from  the  Philadelphia  Photographic 
Society  were  exhibited,  and  elicited  much  admiration.  These  prints 
were  sent  for  exchange,  according  to  previous  intimation. 

Mr.  Beverley  then  read  a  paper  on  various  matters  connected  with 
photography,  of  which  the  following  is  an  epitome : — He  had  tried  the 
addition  of  gallic  acid  to  collodion,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Bovey,  but 
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found  that  no  gain  in  respect  of  rapidity  was  obtained.  A  rapid  process 
was  much  wanted,  and  writers  in  the  journals  ought,  before  publishing 
their  improvements,  to  make  sure  that  they  were,  in  reality,  improve¬ 
ments.  “The  one  thing  wanted  amongst  photographers,”  said  Mr. 
Beverley,  “  is  a  process  which  will  work  sufficiently  quick  in  ordinary 
winter  weather  to  be  depended  upon  for  portraiture,”  and  he  expressed 
his  opinion  that  anyone  who  communicates  such  a  process  will  have 
conferred  a  greater  boon  than  any  other  that  has  been  given  since  Robert 
Hunt  introduced  protosulphate  of  iron  in  the  place  of  pyrogallic  acid 
for  the  development  of  the  latent  image. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  16th  ult., — M.  Teissiere  in 
the  chair. 

M.  A.  Taylor  took  occasion  to  explain  his  idea  relative  to  a  meteoro¬ 
logical  photometer,  mentioned  by  him  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the 
Society.  When  expressing  a  desire  to  see  a  photometer  produced  which 
was  really  meteorological  he  meant  an  instrument  so  constructed  that 
the  observations  made  in  any  place  or  country — France,  England,  or 
America— should  everywhere  and  always  be  comparable  with  each  other. 
By  this  means  they  should  be  able  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  the 
actinic  rays  appertaining  to  certain  determined  periods,  and  to  account 
for  certain  natural  phenomena— those  of  vegetation,  for  instance — by 
adding  to  other  coincident  data  that  of  the  amount  of  light  under  the 
action  of  which  they  were  produced. 

M.  Henri  Pelissier  laid  before  the  meeting,  in  support  of  a  communi¬ 
cation  he  had  to  make  to  the  Society,  three  samples  of  pigmented 
papers  from  the  establishment  of  M.  Marion.  These  were  portions  of 
three  different  sheets  bearing  the  same  number,  indicative  of  the 
colouring  matter  contained  in  them.  Whilst  one  of  these  sheets  pre¬ 
sented  a  certain  transparency  another  was  absolutely  opaque,  and  the 
third  differed  from  the  other  two.  This  was  not  simply  an  accidental 
error,  for  these  same  differences  were  found  to  exist  in  more  than  one 
entire  series  of  sheets.  In  consequence  of  these  irregularities  in  the 
manufacture  and  the  numbering  of  the  paper,  comparative  photometric 
indications  were  no  longer  possible ;  besides  which  it  was  impossible  to 
print  a  certain  number  of  proofs  identically  the  same.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  was  not  only  the  proportionate  quantity  of  colouring  matter  that 
varied  in  each  sheet,  but  also  the  tone  of  such  colouring  matter.  He 
(M.  Pelissier)  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  require  that  more  care  should 
be  exercised  in  the  manufacture  of  these  papers  if  they  wished  to  pre¬ 
vent  failures  in  the  art  of  carbon  printing. 

Other  members  of  the  Society  spoke  in  confirmation  of  the  communi¬ 
cation  made  by  M.  Pelissier,  as  all  had  noticed  the  same  thing,  and 
considered  it  necessary  that  so  serious  an  imperfection  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  with  the  view  to  its  discontinuance. 

The  Chairman  said  he  regretted  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  he  had 
found  faults  of  the  same  nature.  These  irregularities,  he  said,  were 
very  annoying,  because  the  length  of  exposure  had  to  be  ascertained 
every  time  a  new  sheet  was  used ;  in  fact,  for  the  same  cliche,  a  greater 
or  lesser  luminous  action  was  required  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  of  colouring  matter  in  the  mixture.  He  knew,  he  said,  the 
inherent  difficulties  at  the  outset  of  a  new  manufacture,  but,  in  the 
present  case,  it  appeared  to  him  that  regularity  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
to  attain.  It  was  a  simple  question  of  balance  and  printing,  and  at  the 
price  paid  for  the  sheets  they  had  a  right  to  expect  greater  care  and 
regularity  in  their  manufacture.  It  was  the  province  of  a  photographic 
society,  he  said,  to  give  every  encouragement  to  all  efforts  made  with 
the  view  to  progress  in  the  art  of  photography,  and  to  point  out  what¬ 
ever  was  likely  to  interfere  injuriously  with  such  progress.  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Marseilles  had  taken  the  initiative  in  this  respect  by 
becoming  the  echo  of  specialists,  either  in  praising  or  criticising  such 
or  such  a  product  or  publication  as  belonging  to  the  public,  and  not 
from  any  interested  motives  had  they  ever  accorded  praise  or  encourage¬ 
ment.  .  In  virtue,  therefore,  of  the  reght  to  which  such  a  course  entitled 
them,  they  considered  it  a  duty  to  point  out  to  M.  Marion  the  imper¬ 
fections  in  his  carbon  paper,  persuaded  that  their  advice  would  be 
listened  to,  and  that,  both  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  colouring  matter 
and  the  more  correct  numbering  of  the  sheets,  he  would  afford  them  the 
regularity  that  was  indispensable  in  these  papers. 

M.  Vidal  concurred  in  all  that  had  fallen  from  the  Chairman  and  his 
other  colleagues  on  this  subject ;  he,  however,  thought  it  necessary 
specially  to  allude  to  the  tone  of  the  pigment.  It  was  true,  he  said, 
that  this  was  a  question  of  art  and  appreciation ;  but  certain  colours 
were  generally  thought  agreeable  while  others  were  thought  disagreeable. 
The  tone  of  M.  Marion’s  papers,  he  said,  was  generally  too  cold,  too 
greenish.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if  they  were  more  of  a  warm 
brown  or  violet-black. 

Apropos  to  the  foregoing  remark,  M.  Vidal  exhibited  some  carbon 
proofs  of  a  most  remarkable  tone,  and  the  only  defect  was  that  it 
resembled  the  colour  of  fine  proofs  in  chloride  of  silver  toned  with 
gold.  He  believed  that  the  number  of  adepts  in  the  carbon  process 
would  rapidly  increase  if  they  could  rely  upon  obtaining  in  the  trade 
pigment  papers  of  an  agreeable  tone  and  calculated  to  please  the 
public.  The  proofs  exhibited  by  M.  Vidal  were  obtained  by  the 
Woodbury  process,  and  formed  part  of  a  parcel  addressed  to  the 
Society  by  M.  Talbot,  acting  in  the  name  of  M.  Goupil. 


M.  Meynier  furnished  the  particulars  he  had  obtained  from  M. 
Talbot,  and  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Woodbury  process  was  both 
simple  and  easy.  He  also  exhibited  proofs  thus  obtained,  which,  like  those 
of  M.  Vidal,  showed  the  superiority  of  this  mode  of  helio-engraving. 

M.  Vidal,  while  admitting  this  superiority,  stated  that  he  did  not 
consider  it  was  within  the  reach  of  every  amateur.  He  looked  upon  it 
as  a  process  essentially  industrial,  in  consequence  of  the  operations  re¬ 
quired  and  the  great  practice  necessary  in  special  works,  particularly 
those  of  large  dimensions. 

M.  Taylor,  who  had  operated  according  to  this  process,  furnished 
some  technical  indications  connected  with  it,  and  stated  that  consider¬ 
able  pressure  was  necessary  in  obtaining  the  counter-moulds  of  plates 
intended  for  large  proofs. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  process  was  the  realisation  of  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  engraving,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Society  he 
wished  that  it  might  become  generally  practised,  and  furnish  to  art  and 
industry  all  the  rivalry  that  they  had  a  right  to  expect  from  it. 

M.  Pouget  then  described  his  new  photometer,  the  principal  advantage 
of  which  ingenious  apparatus  was,  that  it  permitted  the  operator  to  read 
through  a  yellow  glass  the  photometric  degree  printed  at  the  moment 
it  was  produced,  and  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  touch  the 
apparatus  for  that  purpose. 

M.  Pouget,  adopting  the  degrees  and  the  mode  of  reading  given  in 
the  description  of  M.  Vidal’s  universal  photometer  [already  published 
in  this  Journal],  had  since  conceived  the  idea  of  producing  photometers 
reduced  to  each  of  the  degrees  that  it  could  be  desirable  to  attain ;  so 
that,  when  once  the  photometric  degree  of  a  cliche  was  obtained  with 
a  complete  photometer,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  place  such  degree 
separately  upon  the  frame  at  the  time  of  printing.  He  (M.  Pouget) 
produced  the  model  of  a  fractional  photometer  which  he  had  con¬ 
structed.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  he  had  introduced  three 
successive  degrees.  The  middle  number  corresponding  with  the  degree 
determined,  a  guide  is  obtained  by  keeping  within  the  limits,  that  is,  a 
little  stronger  than  the  lower  and  weaker  than  the  higher  degree ;  with¬ 
out  being  exactly  the  required  tint,  the  mean  suffices.  The  yellow  glass 
through  which  the  light  acts,  and  which  is  sufficiently  transparent  for 
the  reading  of  the  degrees,  in  order  that  all  the  photometers  thus  con¬ 
structed  may  be  equal,  should  have  the  same  kind  and  the  same  inten¬ 
sity  of  colouring ;  and,  in  this  view,  he  (M.  Pouget)  said  he  believed 
that  sheets  of  glass  could  be  produced,  in  a  special  manner,  which  would 
be  perfectly  alike. 

M.  Vidal  considered  that  M.  Pouget’s  idea,  when  put  into  practice, 
would  be  of  important  service  ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  opportune  to 
mention  that  this  separating  of  the  degrees  of  a  complete  photometer  had 
already  been  indicated  by  M.  A.  Taylor  in  respect  to  the  photometer  of 
which  he  was  the  inventor  ;  but  he  did  not  say  this  with  the  view  to 
detract  from  the  value  of  the  invention  of  M.  Pouget,  to  whom  they  were 
indebted  for  the  study  and  labour  he  had  bestowed  on  a  subject  of  so 
great  importance  in  the  practice  of  carbon  printing. 

M.  Taylor  said  he  thought  he  had  remarked  that  behind  a  yellow 
glass  the  printing  was  more  rapid  on  sensitive  paper  already  partially 
impressed,  however  slightly,  than  on  sensitive  paper  unimpressed  when 
they  were  submitted  to  the  same  action  simultaneously. 

M.  Teisseirepresented  some  fine  carbon  reproduction  s  of  pictures  in  black 
and  red  colours,  which  were  very  remarkable  and  admired  by  all  present. 

M.  VrDAL  stated  that  he  had  tried  the  cyanide  of  potassium  according 
to  the  directions  of  M.  Jeanrenaud,  and  he  had  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  oxide  of  chromium  remaining  in  carbon  proofs,  though  he  held  not 
been  equally  successful  with  regard  to  the  dissolving  action  of  the  cyanide 
on  the  papers  either  over-exposed  or  rendered  insoluble  by  the  sponta¬ 
neous  action  of  the  bichromate  of  potash.  He  was  not  aware  whether 
he  had  operated  badly,  but  the  cyanide  of  potassium  might  not  have 
been  present  for  any  effect  that  it  produced.  He  said  he  would  like  to 
know  if  other  experimenters  had  been  more  successful.  He  (M.  Vidal) 
particularly  recommended  that  gelatined  transfer  papers  should  not  be 
treated  with  alum  until  the  moment  of  their  being  used.  They  should 
be  washed  after  immersion  for  some  minutes  in  a  three-per-cent,  solution 
of  alum,  and  the  impressed  paper  was  then  applied  to  their  surface  under 
the  water,  and  before  the  alumed  paper  had  been  submitted  to  a  first 
desiccation.  The  faculty  of  adhesion  was  then  at  its  maximum,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  air- bubbles  the  paper  to  be  gelatined  should  be  plunged 
into  water,  at  S0°,  before  being  plunged  into  water  containing  three  to 
four  per  cent,  of  gelatine  well  filtered.  These  two  precautions  com¬ 
bined  enabled  operators  to  obtain  results  much  more  perfect,  as  MM. 
Teisseire  and  Pelissier  could  testify. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  after  adjourned. 

— ♦ — 

London  Photographic  Society. — The  next  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  will  be  held  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  W.,  on  Tuesday 
evening  next,  the  8th  inst.,  at  8  o’clock,  when  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  will 
read  a  paper  on  The  Theory  of  Development,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Courtenay 
will  describe  his  new  systems  of  photo,  -printing. 

The  South  London  Photographic  Society. — At  the  forthcoming- 
meeting  of  this  Society,  to  be  held  on  Thursday  next,  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson 
is  to  be  present  to  show  the  whole  operation  of  produeing  prints  in 
carbon  by  his  patented  process.  A  full  attendance  of  the  members  and 
their  friends  is  expected. 
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M.  Camuzet’s  Researches  on  Gun  Cotton. — M.  Day anne’s  Stric¬ 
tures  on  the  Photographs  Exhibited  at  the  last  French  Exhi¬ 
bition. 

The  appearance  of  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France,  in  its  Bulletin  received  to-day,  enables  me  to  give  a 
more  complete  account  of  the  researches  of  M.  Camuzet  on  gun-cotton 
than  I  did  in  my  last.  The  importance  of  the  communication  alone  in¬ 
duces  me  to  refer  to  it  again,  as  I  dare  say  it  will  be  printed  in  extenso 
in  these  pages.  I  have  already  stated  that  M.  Camuzet  finds  that  gun¬ 
cotton  is  soluble  in  water,  but  not  exactly  in  the  way  I  was  led  to 
suppose  from  the  account  given  in  the  Monitem'  de  la  Photographic,  and 
which  I  quoted  in  my  last.  Gun-cotton  “which  has  resisted  the  most 
complete  washing  before  its  disintegration,  by  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether  becomes,  on  the  contrary,  partially  soluble,  whatever  samples 
are  tried,  after  this  disintegration  has  once  taken  place.”  Your 
readers  will  see  the  difference  in  the  two  modes  of  statement. 

This  property  of  solubility  shows  that  pyroxyline  is  not  a  homo¬ 
geneous  chemical  compound  which  may  be  represented  by  a  formula,  as 
is  generally  believed,  and  often  stated,  but  that  it  is  a  mixture  of 
various  substances,  of  which  the  proportions  are  extremely  variable, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  original  cotton  and  the  method  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  pyroxyline.  The  author  of  these  researches  thinks, 
also,  that  the  changes  which  collodions  undergo  are  sufficiently  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  quantity  of  foreign  matter  which  enters  into  their 
composition.  Remark  here  how  frequently  it  is  impressed  upon  pho¬ 
tographers  that  for  certain  collodions  destined  for  certain  purposes 
gun-cotton  of  a  certain  nature  must  be  used — a  dense  cotton,  a  powdery 
cotton,  a  cotton  from  acids  of  a  certain  temperature,  cotton  from  linen, 
&c. — and  compare  notes  with  M.  Camuzet.  Besides,  the  organic  matters 
which  are  taken  from  every  collodionised  plate  by  immersion  in  the 
silver  bath  dissolve  in  the  bath,  and  are  probably  some  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  changes  in  the  silver  solution.  Again :  the  modifications 
which  this  partial  solubility  of  the  cotton  of  the  film  must  beget  will 
lead  to  continual  variations  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film  and  its 
development. 

M.  Camuzet  has  used  the  microscope  in  his  investigation  of  collodion 
films,  and  has  recorded  the  following  experiments  : — 1.  He  took  a  collo¬ 
dionised  glass  and  dipped  one  half  in  the  bath,  leaving  the  other  free. 
The  part  unacted  upon  appeared,  under  the  microscope,  sharp  and 
smooth,  whilst  the  other  had  undergone  a  depression  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  its  thickness ;  it  had  become  dull  and  rugged,  and  covered 
with  small  fragments  of  non-adherent  collodion.  2.  A  certain  quantity 
of  collodion  was  precipitated  by  water.  The  eotton  separated  in  two  in¬ 
soluble  portions;  one  came  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  other  re¬ 
mained  in  suspension,  and  afterwards  deposited  as  a  white  powder. 
The  first  portion  was  dried,  and  burned  like  the  best  gun-cotton,  and 
was  good  for  re-making  collodion.  The  powdery  matter  could,  on  the 
contrary,  be  heated  to  redness,  and  inflamed  in  one  point  without  it  all 
taking  fire.  It  dissolved  but  slowly  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  gave  a 
friable  film  without  any  consistence.  A  third  portion  dissolved  in  water. 
3.  Four  complete  analyses  of  pyroxyline  were  made: — No.  1  presented 
the  best  exterior  characteristics  of  gun-cotton;  No.  2  was  ordinary 
gun-cotton;  No.  3  was  friable  and  powdery;  No.  4  was  Liesegang’s 
paper  pyroxyline.  The  samples  were  boiled  in  perfectly  pure  and  dis¬ 
tilled  water ;  only  a  trifling  loss  of  weight  occurred  with  each.  The  water 
was  not  acid  to  litmus -paper,  but  showed  traces  of  sulphate  by  nitrate 
of  barytes.  The  samples  were  well  dried  and  dissolved  in  the  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  then  precipitated  by  water  as  just  described. 
These  are  the  results  obtained : — 


No.  1,  Cotton  . 

Flocculent  part. 
. 0-31 . 

Powdery. 
. 015..  . 

Soluble  in  water. 
. 0-54 

No  2 

^  >>  . 

. 0-27 . 

. 0'13... . 

. 0-60 

No.  3, 

. 027 . 

. 0  07.... 

. 0-66 

No.  4,  Paper  . 

. 0-60 . 

. 0-05.... 

. 0-35 

These  proportions  were  not  always  the  same,  and  varied  according  to 
the  proportions  of  alcohol  and  ether  in  the  solvents.  The  table  would 
appear  to  show  a  superiority  in  the  use  of  paper  pyroxyline  over  the 
others,  as  it  contains  less  matter  soluble  in  water,  less  of  the  powdery 
condition  or  form  of  pyroxyline,  and  more  of  the  soluble  by  nearly 
double. 

Another  curious  experiment  : — A  sensitised  collodion  plate  was  well 
washed,  so  that  no  trace  of  nitrate  of  silver  remained.  The  film  was 


taken  off  the  plate,  and  re-dissolved  in  alcohol  and  ether  and  then  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  water.  In  this  water,  after  filtration,  were  found  decided 
quantities  of  soluble  iodide,  precipitable  by  nitrate  of  silver.  This  iodide 
must  have  escaped  the  action  of  the  sensitising  bath  and  the  after  wash¬ 
ing,  to  be  set  thus  at  liberty  only  on  the  new  solution  of  the  collodion 
film.  M.  Camuzet  thinks  the  pores  of  the  collodion  had  hidden  the 
iodide,  and  that  the  disintegrated  cellules  of  the  gun-cotton  serve,  by  a 
sort  of  dialysis,  to  render  the  passage  of  re-agents  more  or  less  difficult. 
This  would  also,  perhaps,  explain  the  insufficiency  of  even  prolonged 
washing  to  free  the  gun-cotton  from  every  foreign  body.  One  body 
thought  likely  to  be  present,  and  to  thu3  escape  the  effect  of  washings, 
is  oxysaccharic  acid — a  body  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
cellulose. 

M.  Davanne  stated  at  the  stance  that  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the 
poor  health  of  M.  Camuzet  would  prevent  him  carrying  on  these  inte¬ 
resting  researches.  Those  already  given  will  serve,  as  M.  Girard 
remarked,  as  a  “  point  of  departure”  for  more  extensive  experiments  ; 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  author  would  authorise  some  one  to 
take  up  the  subject  with  a  view  to  carrying  it  fully  out.  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  done  even  without  pei'mission,  full  justice  having 
been  given  to  the  pioneer  of  these  investigations. 

I  have  so  trenched  upon  the  space  of  this  letter  that  I  must  postpone 
the  matter  of  heliochromography  till  my  next.  I  will  conclude  by  a 
few  remarks  from  the  report  of  M.  Davanne  upon  the  last  Exhibition  of 
the  French  Photographic  Society,  held  in  the  Palais  de  1’ Industrie  last 
year.  He  says  that  wet  collodion  still  holds  its  place,  with  a  few 
modifications  of  composition,  &c.,  as  the  basis  of  all  operations  in  the 
photographic  atelier.  But  it  is  cui'ious  to  observe  how,  if  the  mode  of 
operating,  &c.,  be  the  same,  the  results  are  so  various,  even  in  the  hands 
of  men  of  equal  merit  but  of  different  taste  and  sentiment.  The  clever 
photographer  stamps  his  mark  on  his  productions,  and  if  he  cannot 
follow  his  fancy  as  an  artist  does,  he  can  to  a  certain  extent  direct  his 
operations  to  serve  his  ends.  The  artistic  sentiment  is  of  all  kinds, 
but  it  is  above  all  to  be  remarked  in  the  representation  of  the  human 
figui'e;  and  if  it  be  not  difficult  to  make  a  figure  like  a  person,  it 
is  a  great  difficulty  to  make  a  good  portrait.  M.  Davanne  believes 
that  it  was  only  the  appreciation  of  this  difficulty  which  limited 
the  number  of  French  exhibitors  of  photographic  portraits  in  1869. 
The  two  artists  who  figured  most  W'ere  M.  Adam-Salomon  and  M. 
Reutlinger.  The  number  of  foreign  artists  competing  in  portraits  was 
far  in  excess  of  the  French.  The  former,  I  presume,  did  not  feel  the 
difficulty  of  producing  a  good  portrait  to  be  so  great  as  did  their  French 
brethren.  Mr.  Sarony  exhibited  photographs  with  an  “aspect  unde¬ 
cided  between  a  drawing  and  a  photograph.”  “Artistic  portraits”  by 
Mr.  Wane,  it  is  said — but  this  is  not  the  name  of  the  clever  artist  re¬ 
ferred  to,  I  believe,  and  who  lives  in  the  Isle  of  Man — were  shown. 
“Studies  from  nature,”  by  Mr.  Lewis.  “Cannot  the  latter  be  re¬ 
proached  from  the  too  brilliant  streaks  of  light ;  the  pictures  are,  how¬ 
ever,  remarkable,  and  not  of  ordinary  dimensions.”  “Mr.  N.  Briggs 
has  also  harmonious  portraits;  but  it  appears  that  the  ‘ retouche  ’  has 
contributed  an  important  part  towards  the  formation  of  this  harmony.” 
So  our  artists  are  repaid  in  their  own  coin.  We  said  all  fine  continental 
effects  were  owing  to  retouching,  and  now  our  “harmony”  is  put  down 
to  the  same  cause.  Retouching  has,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  artist, 
a  wonderful  effect.  I  have  before  me  a  photograph  with  three  heads 
of  the  same  lady,  from  the  same  negative.  One  is  not  touched,  the 
other  half  touched,  and  the  other  completely  done ;  and  I  feel  convinced 
that,  were  the  first  portrait  sent  in  answer  to  a  marriage  advertisement, 
it  would  be  a  failure,  whereas  the  last  would  do  completely. 

Spring  has  commenced,  and  we  are  warm  at  last.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Paris,  February  28,  1870. 

— ♦— — 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Thanks  for  your  notice  of  my  contrivances.  You 
have  not  mentioned  a  new  and  important  point  in  my  lantern,  viz., 
that  the  front  is  removable  for  taking  views  to  be  shown  in  the  lantern. 
It  can  also  be  used  for  enlarging  the  3-inch  views  to  a  larger  size, 
should  album  prints,  &c.,  be  required,  beside  lantern  positives  on 
glass.  It  is,  as  I  call  it,  the  “Photographer’s  Portable  Lantern;” 
and  here  I  may  remind  you  that  the  size,  when  packed,  is  omitted, 
viz.,  13  by  13  by  9  inches. 

I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  correcting  the  printed  matter  in  the 
Society’s  Journal,  and  I  see  one  little  word  makes  a  great  difference. 
In  the  last  line  of  your  article,  after  “gas  bags,”  insert  “or,”  so  as  to 
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read,  “will  make  clear  the  impossibility  of  an  explosive  mixture  being 
formed  in  the  bags,  or  in  any  dangerous  quantity  ”  (in  the  connecting 
tubes).  I  assert  that  by  my  new  arrangement  no  explosive .  mixture 
can  be  formed  in  the  bags — only  in  the  tubes  that  connect  the  jet  to  the 
“interceptor;”  hence  the  name  I  give  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c. , 

'  10a,  Gt.  Portland- st.,  Feb.  25,  1870.  Samuel  Highley. 

[We  were  aware  of  the  front  of  the  lantern  being  removable  so  as 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  camera ;  but  we  did  not  allude  to  it  because 
we  knew  that  the  generality  of  photographers  who  take  small  views 
prefer  doing  so  with  a  properly-constructed  camera  rather  than  with 
the  metallic  front  of  a  magic  lantern,  however  well  made.  Respect¬ 
ing  the  statement  that  the  lantern  “  can  also  be  used  for  enlarging 
the  three-inch  views  to  a  larger  size,”  &c.,  this  is  the  special  function 
of  a  magic  lantern,  viz.,  from  a  small  picture  to  project  an  enlarged 
reproduction  on  a  screen  placed  in  the  conjugate  focus  of  the  lens— 
the  securing  of  this  enlarged  image,  or  not,  depending  upon  the 
inclination  and  ability  of  the  exhibitor. — Ejds.] 


DISTILLING  WATER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  No.  490  of  the  Journal  is  a  description  of  a  distilling 
machine,  by  George  Markham,  M.D.  I  have  had  one  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  given  by  that  gentleman.  The  ‘  worm 
was  made  of  composition  gas  pipe,  and  the  connecting  rod  between  the 
boiler  and  worm  of  half-inch  brass  tubing,  the  boiler  being  made  of  zinc. 

On  the  first  trial  the  water  was  everything  that  could  be  desired,  but 
all  subsequent  trials  have  proved  failures  in  my  attempts  to  get  the 
water  clear.  It  is  white  and  turbid,  and  when  allowed  to  settle  a  heavy 
white  deposit  settles  and  leaves  it  quite  clear. 

I  wish  to  know  if  the  water  after  it  settles  is  free  from  dangerous 
properties.  I  am  aware  it  is  the  result  of  either  the  pipes  or  boiler 
being  laid  aside  damp,  but  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to  get  them  dried, 
my  “worm”  being  some  twelve  feet  long  ;  hence  my  difficulty. 

Your  answer  will  oblige — Yours,  &c.,  M.  D. 

[Not  having  previously  heard  of  a  case  similar  to  the  above, 
we  invite  suggestions  from  those  of  our  readers  competent  to  offer 
them. — Eds.] 


Photographs  by  Moonlight. — As  a  curious  instance  of  the  igno* 
ranee  that  prevails,  even  in  circles  professedly  well  informed,  concerning 
the  circumstances  under  which  photographs  may  be  taken,  we  adduce 
the  following  from  The  Times  of  Thursday,  the  24th  ult. ,  from  which  it 
is  apparent  that  the  sapient  critic  really  believes  that  the  pictures  on 
which  he  descants  were  really  “  taken  by  night”: — “  The  publication  of 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  collection  of  photographs  taken  by  night  will 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  portfolios  of  those  who  admire  this 
branch  of  art.  The  varying  phases  of  the  clouds,  the  sharp  contrasts 
of  moonlight,  are  reproduced  in  these  photographs  with  such  success 
that  we  almost  expect  to  see  the  masses  of  clouds  break  up  into  other 
fantastic  shapes,  and  the  moonbeams  burst  out  through  other  windows 
in  the  screen.  In  one  of  the  photographs,  called  The  Veil  of  Cloud  was 
Lifted,  we  seem  to  see  the  dark  curtain  slowly  rising,  and,  in  very 
truth,  unveiling  the  glories  of  the  moonlit  sea.  In  Early  Morniny,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  shown  the  dim  anticipations  of  the  coming 
dawn,  just  when  the  grey  becomes  tinged  with  colour,  and  before  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun  shoot  up  into  the  sky.  The  hard,  distinct  angles 
of  the  jetty  which  appears  in  most  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  scenes  offer  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  rolling,  broken  outlines  of  the  clouds.  There 
are  also  included  in  the  collection  some  photographs  of  female  heads  in 
character,  of  which  Dona  Isabel  may  be  taken  as  a  good  representative ; 
but  these,  although  excellent  of  their  kind,  do  not  take  our  fancy  so 
much  as  the  reproductions  of  cloud  and  moonlight  effect.” 

The  Predella  at  the  Royal  Academy. — It  does  not  seem  to  be 
known  that  a  fine,  elaborate,  and  well-preserved  drawing  by  Raphael, 
evidently  made  for  the  little  predella  belonging  to  Sir  William  Miles, 
and  lent  from  Leigh  Court  for  the  exhibition  of  Old  Masters’  pictures  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  is  preserved  in  the  Uffizi.  The  picture  is  num¬ 
bered  59  in  the  Academy  catalogue;  its  subject  is  the  Carrying  of  the 
Cross.  It  formed  the  centre  part  of  the  predella  of  the  altar-piece  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin,  which  Raphael  painted  for  the  nuns  of  St.  Anto¬ 
nio  at  Perugia,  and  was  described  by  Yasari.  The  picture  has  been 
sadly  rubbed  and  touched.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  bring  a  carbon 
photograph,  such  as  that  which  has  been  published  by  M.  Braun,  No. 
511  of  his  list,  from  the  drawing  in  the  Uffizi,  before  the  picture.  The 
drawing  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  firmness  and  learning  of  the 
artist,  then  a  young  painter,  and  wrought  with  a  pen  in  bistre.  In  it 
every  stroke  has  been  made  to  tell  its  story,  and  in  a  manner  which  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  designer’s  later  studies,  in  which  he  too 
often  seemed  to  be  striving  for  a  meaning  rather  than  expressing  one 
conceived  beforehand.  M.  Braun’s  photograph  may  be  seen  in  the 
Print  Room,  British  Museum.— A  thenceum, 


“Anthony’s  Photographic  Bulletin.” — Messrs.  Anthony,  the 
well-known  “  stock  dealers”,  of  New  York,  have  issued  the  first  number 
of  a  monthly  serial,  designated  as  above,  to  be  chiefly  devoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  the  manufactures  and  wares  of  their  own  and  other  firms. 
Although  in  the  first  number  a  somewhat  determined  endeavour  is  made 
to  carry  out  the  trade  idea  to  subserve  which  the  Bulletin  has  been  started, 
yet  a  few  items  of  general  interest  are  to  be  found  in  it ;  among  others, 
there  are  some  hints  on  fuming  sensitive  papers  with  ammonia,  which 
are  written  apropos  of  one  of  our  “Answers  to  Correspondents.”  These 
hints  we  append  : — “  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  find  that  the  use  of 
the  vapour  of  ammonia  should  be  so  comparatively  rare  in  Europe, 
when  it  is  so  common  in  this  country.  This  may  possibly  arise  from  a 
difference  in  the  preparation  of  the  albumen.  In  our  own  experience  it 
has  been  found  that  papers  differently  prepared  require  different  ex¬ 
posures  to  the  vapour.  Some  papers  will  endure  hours  of  exposure, 
while  others  are  acted  upon  to  their  full  advantage  in  a  few  minutes. 
Our  method  of  fuming  is  to  put  some  ammonia  and  a  little  water  in  a 
dish,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fuming-box.  The  paper,  well  dried,  hangs 
upon  pins,  and  is  all  curled  up.  At  the  top  of  the  box  is  a  fan,  which 
can  be  turned  readily  by  means  of  a  handle  projecting  out  of  the  top. 
This  fan,  by  being  turned  rapidly,  forces  the  ammonia  vapour  all 
through  tho  folds  of  the  paper.  The  vapour  is  allowed  to  act  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  In  winter,  if  the  box  be  cold,  the  ammonia 
is  not  easily  vapourised.  A  hot  brick  put  into  the  box  raises  the  tem¬ 
perature  sufficiently.  In  some  cases  the  ammonia  acts  too  powerfully. 
In  such  case  the  print  will  start  of  a  greyish-blue  colour,  and  keeps  a 
greyish  tint  through  the  printing.  Such  prints  never  tone  well.  When 
paper  is  found  to  be  thus  over-fumed,  the  trouble  can  be  remedied 
entirely  by  exposing  the  paper  before  printing  to  the  vapour  of  acetic 
acid.  This  will  restore  the  clearness,  and,  with  the  Neg.  S.  E.  A.,* 
will  be  found  to  be  a  very  easy  mode  of  getting  brown  tones.  ” 

Photographing  Criminals. — At  a  general  meeting  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  held  recently  at  the  Sessions  House, 
Clerkenwell,  for  the  transaction  of  the  county  business,  the  following 
communication  from  the  Home  Office  was  read: — “Whitehall,  9th 
February,  1870. — Sir, — It  being  considered  necessary,  with  a  view  of 
establishing  the  means  of  complete  identification  of  criminals  convicted 
of  offences  coming  within  the  meaning  of  the  first  schedule  of  the 
Habitual  Criminals  Act,  1869,  that  the  Commissioner  of  Police  of  the 
Metropolis  should  be  furnished  with  photographic  likenesses  of  all  such 
offenders,  I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce  to  request  that  you 
will  move  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  to 
take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  enabling  the  governor  of 
any  prison  within  that  jurisdiction  to  transmit  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Police,  with  the  periodical  returns  already  ordered  to  be  supplied,  a 
photograph  of  each  prisoner  of  the  class  referred  to.  Provision  is  made 
Toy  the  6th  section  of  the  Act  for  defraying  any  expenses  incurred, 
which  Mr.  Bruce  apprehends  are  not  likely  to  be  great,  in  carrying  this 
arrangement  into  effect. — I  am,  sir,  &c.,  A.  F.  O.  Liddell.  The  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Sessons  House,  Clerkenwell.” 
Mr.  Wyatt  said  this  provision  of  the  Act  would  entail  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  furnishing  10,000  photographs  of  criminals  every  year. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  said  the  provision  only  referred  to  habitual  criminals 
who  had  been  frequently  convicted  and  were  under  the  supervision  of 

the  police.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  visiting  justices. - -The 

Echo,  writing  on  the  foregoing  communication,  says: — “We  beg  to 
recommend  to  the  purveyors  of  knicknacks  for  drawing-room  tables 
the  chance  of  introducing  a  ‘sweet  new  thing  in  albums.’  The  Home 
Office  has  ordered  the  Middlesex  magistrates  to  enable  all  governors  of 
gaols  in  their  districts  to  transmit  photographs  of  their  prisoners  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Police.  Copies  of  these  charming  cartes  might,  of 
course,  be  obtained  by  enterprising  stationers,  and  we  need  hardly  re¬ 
mark  how  delightful  a  volume  might  be  compiled  of  a  collection  of 
them.  Now  that  we  have  grown  a  little  sick  of  albums  full  of  royal 
families,  albums  of  statesmen,  albums  of  actors  and  actresses,  albums 
of  the  private  friends  and  connections  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson, 
it  would  give  quite  a  new  zest  to  the  collecting  mania  to  be  able  to  get 
up  an  ‘Album  of  Murderers,’  ‘Album  of  Burglars,’  ‘Album  of  Pick¬ 
pockets,’  &c.,  &c.  Thus  every  one  might  possess  his  or  her  own 
‘  Chamber  of  Horrors,’ with  admission  gratis  at  all  hours.  Seriously, 
something  might  be  effected  in  the  way  of  constructing  a  basis  for  a 

real  science  of  physiognomy  out  of  such  a  collection.” - It  appears 

that  communications  similar  to  that  sent  to  the  Middlesex  magistrates 
are  being  issued  generally  from  the  Home  Office.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Liverpool  Town  Council,  on  Wednesday  last,  a  letter  was  read  from  the 
Home  Secretary,  requesting  that  the  local  authorities  should  take  steps 
for  photographing  prisoners,  and  furnishing  copies  to  the  central  autho¬ 
rities  in  London. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  March  1. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

Lucas  and  Box,  Charing  Cross,  photographers. 

Scotch  Sequestration. 

W.  P.  Truefitt,  Edinburgh,  photographer.— March  4,  at  2,  at  London  Hotel, 
Edinburgh. 

*  What  on  earth  is  this  ?— Eps, 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Useful  photographic  articles  will  be  exchanged  for  a  pair  of  India-rubber  gas 
bags. — Address,  Photo.,  2,  Wash-lane,  Prestwich,  near  Manchester. 

For  a  quarter  or  half-plate  camera  and  lens  I  will  exchange  a  number  of  gilt 
frames,  warranted  new  and  of  first-class  workmanship.  Good  value  given. — 
Address,  J.  Gillan,  45,  Hibbert-street,  Bolton. 

The  finest  English  concertina  ever  manufactured,  carved  from  solid  ivory  (in 
splendid  condition),  together  with  £7  worth  of  music  for  it,  worth  £30,  is 
offered  for  a  portable  studio,  or  an  equivalent  in  photo,  apparatus.  Also,  a 
rude  cross,  cut  from  the  solid  flint,  nearly  a  foot  long,  found  in  an  old 
Roman  encampment,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  antiquaries.  Also,  a 
bronze  dagger-handle  ;  a  naked  woman,  with  loose  hair,  found  in  the  bed  of 
the  Thames ;  together  with  a  bronze  statuette  of  a  Roman  soldier,  found 
at  the  same  time.  Open  to  offers  in  the  photo,  line. — Address,  A.  Burgess, 
8,  St.  Thomas-street,  S.E. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

IggT  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

A.  E.  Lesage,  Dublin.  —  Four  Fortraits  of  the  Eight  Honourable  Earl 
Granard.  _ _ 

THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC.— This 
valuable  work  is  now  ready.  For  particulars,  see  advertising  sheet, 
page  ii. ,  in  the  present  number. 

***  Note  to  Correspondents. — We  frequently  receive  letters  on  Thursday 
morning,  a  few  minutes  before  the  despatch  of  our  last  parcel  of  “copy” 
to  the  printing-office,  asking  for  information  in  the  current  week’s  issue.  As 
it  is  very  seldom  that  we  can  attend  to  such  communications,  correspon¬ 
dents  should  forward  their  letters  at  least  a  day  earlier,  so  as  to  reach  us  not 
later  than  Wednesday. 

W.  H.  Warner;  “  Stereo;”  and  others.— Received. 

Gum  Dex. — The  mixture  is  a  solution  of  oxide  of  silver  in  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

The  Cool  Captain.— We  shall  consult  a  friend  who  is  acquainted  with  Indian 
affairs. 

George  Brown,  Junior.— Send  your  inquiries  and  we  shall  attend  to  them. 
The  address  was  quite  correct. 

A  Country  Amateur. — Your  negative  arrived  crushed  into  such  small  pieces 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  its  quality. 

Inquirer. — The  lenses  of  both  makers  are  so  nearly  alike  in  quality  that  we 
cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  indicate  any  points  of  difference. 

S.  J.  F.  (A  Beginner).— Not  very  bad  for  a  “beginner,”  but  you  must  pay 
more  attention  to  your  lighting,  which  is  not  well  managed  at  present. 

J.  W.— Received.  The  poetical  effusion  will  doubtless  afford  us  pleasure  when 
we  have  so  much  time  at  command  as  is  requisite  to  read  and  study  it,  which, 
as  yet,  we  have  not  had. 

George  W.— Although  your  letter  was  received  too  late  to  permit  of  a  reply 
being  given  in  our  last,  yet  you  will  see  that  the  subject  was  duly  treated  in 
an  article  in  another  page. 

Lux. — We  have  made  no  further  investigations  in  the  matter  since  our  inter¬ 
view.  As  we  omitted  to  ascertain  your  address,  kindly  send  it ;  we  wish  to 
communicate  privately  with  you. 

C.  A.  Ferneley. — Thanks  for  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  to  which  we  shall 
direct  attention  on  another  occasion.  A  fine  purple  tone  may  be  obtained 
by  developing  with  pyrogallic  and  acetic  acids. 

T.  Amphlitt. — To  guard  against  the  possibility  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
solution  becoming  acid,  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  used  to  keep  a  lump  of  chalk  in 
his  solution.  This,  or  a  similar  expedient,  will  answer  your  purpose. 

H.  M{Adam.— We  really  are  unable  to  advise  you  as  to  the  best  description  of 
wood  for  making  the  stand.  We  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  three— one 
is  made  of  oak,  another  of  ash,  and  a  third  of  mahogany.  We  like  them 
all. 

J.  Beringer  &  Son. —  Mr.  Rejlander’s  address  is  1,  Albert-mansions, 
Victoria-street,  London;  that  of  Mr.  Robinson  is  Tunbridge  Wells.  Some 
fine  examples  of  posing  as  well  as  lighting  are  to  be  found  in  the  Illustrated 
London  News. 

Q.  E.  D. — The  sitter  has  evidently  been  placed  too  near  the  window  of  the 
room  in  which  the  portrait  was  taken,  and,  no  screen  having  been  placed  to 
reflect  light,  the  shadows  are,  if  not  unnatural,  at  least  quite  inartistic. 
This  is  our  opinion,  given  in  the  form  in  which  you  desire. 

Suhscriber  (Oban).— Your  question  was  not  overlooked,  but  we  could  not 
obtain  the  information.  Perhaps  some  reader  will  furnish  such  particulars 
aa  will  enable  you  to  proceed,  for  which  purpose  we  state  the  question — 
“  What  is  the  method  of  constructing  a  lantern  kaleidoscope  ?  ” 

Quaxtor. — Thallium  may  be  useful  as  a  photographic  agent  when  used  in  the 
form  of  a  salt;  we  have  not,  however,  heard  of  its  being  so  used.  _We  may 
here  observe  that,  despite  what  some  continental  writers  have  said  to  the 
contrary,  this  metal  was  discovered  by  a  former  editor  of  this  J ournal,  Mr. 
William  Crookes,  F.R.S. 

An  Old  Photo. — Not  for  a  single  moment  could  we  think  of  inserting  your 
comments,  which,  although  just  enough,  are  personal  in  the  extreme.  The 
person  referred  to  has  undoubtedly  sunk  very  low,  and  has  made  shipwreck 
of  his  reputation.  He  is  thus  a  subject  for  pity,  if  not  for  contempt — not 
one  to  whom  to  apply  such  remarks  as  you  haye  made. 


W.  B.— “  Tunicare  ”  is  for  cleaning  plates,  not  for  using  as  a  substratum  for 
collodion.  Albumen,  much  diluted,  answers  best  for  this.  A  solution  of 
shellac  in  alcohol  makes  a  good  varnish  for  the  parts  of  inner  frames  and 
slides  that  come  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Try  a  mixturo  of  emery 
powder  and  oil  for  polishing  the  plate  of  your  rolling-press. 

J.  Brown. — The  artistic  treatment  is  very  good,  but  the  manipulation  is  very 
bad.  On  the  whole  you  will,  with  care,  make  a  good  photographer.  You 
ought  to  take  lessons  in  manipulation.  It  will  be  well  worth  your  while  to 
remunerate  a  skilful  photographer  to  work  with  you  for  a  few  weeks,  until 
you  acquire  better  manipulative  powers  than  you  at  present  possess. 

M.  H.  B. — Judging  by  the  specimens  enclosed,  your  negatives  have  not 
received  much  more  than  half  the  proper  exposure.  We  have  not  time 
at  present  to  write  on  the  subject  of  your  first  query,  but  may  here  take 
occasion  to  say  that  sharpness  and  hardness  are  two  different  qualities; 
a  picture  may  be  totally  devoid  of  sharpness  and  yet  be  very  hard.  Hardness 
is  the  too  sudden  gradation  between  the  highest  light  and  the  deepest  shadow. 

J.  Langiiam.— Your  negative  consists  of  iodide  of  mercury — a  very  curious 
salt,  which  is  sometimes  of  an  orange-red  and  at  other  times  of  a  yellow 
colour.  The  mere  application  of  heat  will  generally  suffice  to  chango  it 
from  the  latter  to  the  former  ;  hence,  as  an  experiment  likely  to  prove 
successful,  we  advise  you  to  subject  the  faded  and  feeble  yellow  negatives  to  a 
pretty  strong  degree  of  heat,  by  which  the  pristine  intensity  may  be  restored. 

D.  &  B. — The  wide-angle  lenses  referred  to  will  bear  a  rather  wider  apertur® 
than  that  put  by  the  maker  as  the  fixed  stop.  Rapidity,  as  we  have  said, 
is  not  determined  by  the  aperture  of  the  stop  alone,  but  by  its  aperture  taken 
in  connection  with  the  focus  of  the  lens.  We  should  willingly  have  given 
you  more  detailed  information  respecting  the  comparative  apertures  of  the 
two  classes  of  lenses  mentioned  by  you,  but  at  present  we  are  somewhat  un¬ 
certain  as  to  their  respective  foci  and  apertures. 

N.  F.  Folliott. — The  proposal  for  a  view  meter  is  not  only  not  chimerical, 
but  it  is  both  good  and  practical.  In  these  days,  however,  when  it  is  so 
difficult  to  discover  anything  really  new  in  connection  with  photography, 
you  will  perhaps  not  be  very  much  surprised  when  we  tell  you  that  your 
idea,  although  excellent,  is  not  hew;  it  has  long  been  adopted  byM.  Bertsch 
in  connection  with  his  small  metallic  cameras,  and  wo  have  had  the  same 
arrangement  adapted  to  one  of  our  cameras  for  more  than  three  years. 

T.  W.  S. — In  our  article  on  adapting  a  solar  camera  for  use  with  artificial 
light,  to  which  we  presume  you  refer,  we  are  not  conscious  of  having  said 
anything  to  warrant  your  supposition  that  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  a 
“small  dispersing  lens;”  on  the  contrary,  we  advised  a  collecting  or  con¬ 
densing  lens.  With  this  explanation  we  answer  your  queries: — 1.  About 
three  inches. — 2.  Plano-convex.— 3.  Three  and  a-half  or  four  inches  solar 
focus.— 4.  Flat  side  of  small  lens  next  to  the  light. — 5.  The  six-inch  double 
condenser,  if  properly  constructed,  ought  to  be  the  best.  For  further  parti¬ 
culars  read  the  article  again. 

Pyrogallic  asks  us  to  give  him  in  an  “  answer  ”  in  this  column  what  many 
pages  have  been  written  about,  and  respecting  which  more — much  more — 
might  still  be  written.  The  only  answer  we  can  here  give  is  to  refer  him  to 
some  of  the  numerous  papers  that  have  been  already  published.  Of  one 
thing,  however,  he  may  rest  assured — it  is  by  no  moans  the  difficult  task 
he  imagines  to  test  a  print  for  any  lurking  traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
that  may  remain  in  it.  He  can  detect  the  presence  of  one  grain  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  in  more  than  two  gallons  of  water  by  adding  to  a  solution  of 
starch  sufficient  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  to  give  it  the  characteristic 
blue  colour  of  the  iodide  of  starch.  To  this  blue  solution  is  to  be  added  a 
little  of  the  suspected  liquor,  and  if  there  be  hyposulphite  in  it  the  blue 
colour  will  be  discharged.  As  we  have  stated,  we  cannot  here  go  into  this 
subject  in  detail. 

- ,  - - 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  March  2nd,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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LARGE  PORTRAIT  LENSES  VERSUS  SMALL  LENSES. 

The  possessor  of  a  portrait  lens  of  large  diameter  and  long  focus 
must  be  very  well  aware  that  the  conditions  under  which  it  works 
satisfactorily  in  the  studio  are  by  no  means  similar  to  those  under 
which  a  smaller-sized  lens  of  shorter  focus  effects  its  purpose. 

When  after  a  long  acquaintance  with  small  lenses  the  photo¬ 
grapher  adds  to  his  apparatus  one  of  long  focus  and  corresponding 
aperture,  his  feelings  are  at  first  almost  invariably  those  of  disgust. 
Whereas  his  small  lens — that  is,  one  suited  for  carte  or  cabinet  por¬ 
traits — gave  him  an  image  defined  with  such  depth  that  the  whole 
figure  from  nose  or  knees  to  ears  or  chair  was  in  good  sharp  focus, 
crisply  reproduced,  the  new  and  large  lens  may  reproduce  the  eye, 
the  nose,  or  any  one  plane  very  sharply,  but  all  other  parts  will  be 
out  of  focus  in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  that  one  plane. 

To  obtain  the  requisite  pictorial  depth  of  definition  it  is  necessary 
that  the  aperture  be  very  much  reduced;  hence  a  stop  is  inserted 
which  doubtless  secures  depth  of  definition  to  any  required  degree, 
but  at  the  very  serious  cost  of  diminution  of  light,  and,  consequent]}1-, 
with  increased  duration  of  exposure. 

The  first  reasoning  of  the  photographer  under  the  circumstances 
narrated  is  something  akin  to  the  following: — “The  aperture  of  this 
new  lens  is  too  great,  hence  I  shall  require  to  stop  it  down  so  that 
it  will  be  no  greater  than  that  of  the  carte  lens  that  defines  so  deeply 
and  so  well.”  This  having  been  done,  and  the  light  being  reduced 
in  a  most  marked  degree,  he  then  reasons  thus:— “Well  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  case  requiring  some  attention  to  the  angular  aperture,  which 
is  doubtless  larger  than  that  of  the  smaller  lens,  and  hence  the 
shallowness  of  focus.”  Having  ascertained  by  actual  measurement 
that  the  angular  aperture  is  really  less  than  that  of  his  smaller 
lenses  he  becomes  nonplussed,  and  his  faith  in  the  good  quality  of 
his  large  lens  becomes  shaken.  After  one  or  two  further  trials  he 
complains  to  the  maker  of  the  lens,  and  adduces  what  he  considers 
its  bad  qualities  in  support  of  his  statement  of  grievances. 

Seeing  that  dimension  is  an  important  point  in  photographic  por¬ 
traiture,  and  that,  as  we  have  often  said,  no  gain  is  obtained  except 
at  the  expense  of  a  corresponding  loss,  it  may  be  well  worth  while 
to  bestow  some  consideration  on  the  subject  of  large  portraits  as  ob¬ 
tained  by  large  lenses. 

The  projection  of  a  figure  on  the  ground  glass  by  means  of  a  large 
lens  is  a  singularly  beautiful  object  to  contemplate,  and  in  inspecting 
it  one  feels  by  comparison  that  cartes  and  such  small  sizes  are  but 
puny  things  at  the  best.  If  the  portrait  could  be  secured  as  it  is 
seen  on  the  ground  glass,  what  a  chef  d'ceuvre  would  be  obtained  \ 
But,  on  reflection,  some  small  points  are  found  that  require  to  be 
attended  to  before  a  work  of  art  can  be  produced.  The  vexed 
question  of  a  falling  off  in  the  sharpness  of  all  save  the  details 
on  one  precise  plane,  is  that  which  obtrudes  and  proves  the  canker 
in  attempts  at  successful  delineation. 

The  focal  length  being  great  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  working 
in  one  of  our  ordinary  galleries,  that  the  aperture  be  very  much  re¬ 
duced.  Hence  its  action  will  be  slow  in  a  proportionate  degree ;  so 
that,  whereas  a  small  portrait  could  be  taken  with  a  quarter-plate  or 
carte  lens  in  five  or  six  seconds,  a  portrait  of  equal  quality  in  respect 


of  depth  of  sharpness  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  exposure  of  more 
than  a  minute.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  expression  of  the  sitter 
is  imperilled,  if  not  altogether  lost. 

We  have  said  the  photographer  not  unnaturally  reasons  that  if  the 
angular  aperture  of  the  large  lens  be  similar  to  that  of  the  small  one 
the  result  pictorially  should  be  the  same,  except  in  the  matter  of 
dimensions.  In  this  calculation,  however,  an  important  omission 
has  been  made.  Supposing  that  the  angular  aperture  in  both  cases 
be  similar-nay  even  supposing  that  this  property  in  the  large  lens 
be  more  conducive  to  depth  (as  it  really  is)  than  when  a  smaller 
lens  is  employed — another  element  has  been  omitted  from  the  calcu¬ 
lation,  and  one  without  which  a  proper  comparison  cannot  be  made. 
It  is  this  :  to  give  a  large  lens  the  same  chance  as  a  small  one,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  relation  of  the  lens  to  the  sitter  and  the  ground 
glass  respectively  shall  be  the  same  in  both  ;  or,  in  more  scientific 
language,  that  the  conjugate  foci  shall  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 

If  we  are  operating  consecutively  with  a  lens  of  six  inches  focus 
and  one  of  twelve  inches,  and  the  sitter  in  both  cases  be  situated  at 
a  distance  from  the  lens  of  say  twelve  feet,  the  results  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  very  different.  The  conj  ugate  foci  of  the  two  lenses  would 
not  then  bear  a  proper  relation  to  each  other.  In  order  to  a  fair 
test  being  made  between  the  two,  the  relation  of  the  sitter  to  the 
lens,  taken  in  connection  with  its  solar  focus,  must  be  ascertained 
to  be  alike  in  both  instances ;  and,  when  a  long-focus  combination 
is  used  in  an  ordinary  studio,  the  relations  of  the  front  and  back  foci 
are  not  usually  the  same  as  when  a  small  lens  is  employed. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  length  of  the  focus  of  large  lenses, 
coupled  with  their  small  working  aperture  from  the  necessity  of 
using  a  comparatively  small  stop,  large  direct  heads  are  but  sel¬ 
dom  attempted  and  more  seldom  successfully  obtained  ;  for  when 
rapidity,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  is  desired,  the  aperture  must 
be  so  large  as  to  blurr  all  parts  save  those  on  a  circumscribed  plane. 
The  remedy  for  this  unequal  definition  is  a  reduction  of  the  aper¬ 
ture,  which  is  attended  with  a  serious  diminution  of  the  light. 

We  have  said  sufficient  about  the  evil;  it  may  be  asked  what 
remedy  we  propose.  The  most  obvious  cure  for  the  evils  enume¬ 
rated  above  would,  of  course,  be  to  obtain  a  negative  of  small  size 
by  means  of  a  quick-acting  lens  of  short  focus,  and  then  from  this 
small  negative  to  produce  an  enlargement  of  any  required  dimen¬ 
sions.  But  the  inquiry  at  present  has  reference  solely  to  the  taking 
of  direct  negatives,  and  in  connection  therewith  some  experiments 
we  have  recently  made  may  prove  interesting. 

Starting  with  the  idea  that  greater  flatness  of  field  is  obtained 
when  a  stop  of  a  given  size  is  placed  close  against  the  front  lens  of 
a  portrait  combination  than  when  it  is  between  the  two  lenses,  we  at 
once  placed  a  cardboard  diaphragm  of  two  and  a-quarter  inches  in 
contact  with  the  front  lens  of  a  four-and-a-half-incli  portrait  com¬ 
bination.  This  size  of  diaphragm  permitted  us  to  obtain  a  large 
figure  half-length,  the  various  parts  of  which  were  in  uniformly 
good  focus,  the  sharpness  of  some  portions,  however,  being  such  as 
almost  to  prove  offensive.  After  carefully  noting  the  effect,  the  next 
step  was  to  remove  the  large  front  lens  and  supply  its  place  with  one 
of  two  and  a-quarter  inches  in  diameter,  and  nearly  the  same  focus- 
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This  having  been  done,  the  fact  was  established  that,  in  order  to 
take  large  heads  and  busts,  or,  indeed,  any  kind  of  portrait  in  which 
the  sitter  had  to  be  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  camera,  a 
small  and  comparatively  inexpensive  lens  answered  as  well  as  a 
large  one  ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  the  exigencies  of  depth  of  definition 
demanded  that  the  lens  be  stopped  down. 

Another  question  now  presented  itself — Might  it  not  be  possible  to 
reduce  the  back  lens  in  like  manner,  so  as  to  have  an  altogether 
smaller  combination  that  will  produce  these  pictures  in  as  perfect  a 
manner  as  the  large  and  very  heavy  one  originally  used?  The 
reducing  of  the  effective  diameter  of  the  back  lens  by  means  of  a 
stop  in  juxtaposition  merely  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  area  of 
illumination,  as  we  knew  would  be  the  case.  This  area  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  original  field  by  bringing  the  front  lens  closer  to  the 
now  reduced  back  element ;  but  the  optical  balance  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  being  disturbed  by  this  proceeding,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
picture  suffering  thereby,  it  was  requisite  to  try  a  back  combination 
having  such  an  amount  of  aberration  as  to  permit  it  to  be  mounted 
at  a  much  shorter  distance  from  the  front.  Having  tried  a  lens  of 
this  kind,  and  noted  the  result,  we  then  discarded  the  front  lens 
and  substituted  for  it  a  meniscus  of  rather  longer  focus  than  the 
original  lens,  changing  the  back  lens  at  the  same  time  for  one  nearly 
similar  to  the  meniscus  front.  With  this  roughly-extemporised 
combination  we  obtained  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  an 
image  of  our  sitter  less  sharp,  but  more  pleasing,  than  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  normal  lens.  We  have,  since  then,  screwed  these 
lenses  in  an  ordinary  half-plate  mount,  and  conclude  that,  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  optician,  a  small  lens  of  the  kind  spoken  of 
might  be  constructed  that  would  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
photographer  whose  tastes  and  desire  for  producing  large  direct 
portraits  are  held  in  check  by  his  pecuniary  resources. 

Only  a  very  small  angle  of  view  is  required,  and  only  a  small 
angular  aperture  can  be  used.  The  angular  apertures  of  lenses  for 
small  and  for  large  portraits  differ,  in  practice,  nearly  as  much  as 
do  the  angular  apertures  of  microscopic  objectives,  only  the  respec¬ 
tive  conditions  are  reversed. 

We  shall  revert  to  some  points  raised  by  the  consideration  of  this 
question  at  a  future  time. 


M.  TESSIE  DU  MOTAY’S  NEW  BLUE  PIGMENT. 

In  the  last  number  of  Les  Mondes  a  rather  full  description  is  given 
of  M.  Tessie  du  Motay’s  new  blue  pigment.  The  new  colouring 
matter  commends  itself  to  the  attention  of  photographers  in  many 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  reducing  action  of 
light ;  it  is  unaffected  by  prolonged  exposure  to  sunlight,  unlike  many 
other  blue  pigments ;  and  it  resists  the  action  of  both  acids  and 
alkalies.  Therefore,  whether  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  mode  of 
production  or  of  its  valuable  properties  as  an  artists’  pigment,  it  is 
well  worth  consideration. 

The  new  pigment  is  obtained  in  the  following  way,  according  to 
the  directions  of  M.  Tessie  du  Motay,  and  can  be  easily  prepared 
in  a  few  days.  Take  of — 

Tungstate  of  soda  .  10  parts. 

Tin  salt — protochloride  of  tin  .  8  ,, 

YYllow  prussiate  of  potash  . . .  5  ,, 

Perchloride  of  iron . .  1  part. 

Dissolve  these  substances  separately  in  as  small  a  quantity  of  water 
as  possible.  Mix  the  solution  of  the  tin  salt  with  that  of  the  tung¬ 
state  of  soda,  and  the  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  with  that  of 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 

The  two  mixtures  so  produced  are  then  to  be  added  to  each  other, 
the  whole  thoroughly  shaken,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours. 
The  precipitate  produced  in  this  way  is  caught  on  a  filter,  and  then, 
when  slightly  washed  and  drained,  is  spread  on  earthenware  plates 
and  exposed  to  the  sunlight  for  a  day  or  two.  The  precipitate,  at 
first  an  undecided  blue,  gradually  assumes  a  more  marked  shade. 
After  a  day’s  exposure  to  light  the  substance  is  powdered  and  washed 
on  a  filter  with  water,  so  as  to  free  it  from  soluble  matters.  It  is 
again  spread  out  and  exposed  to  light  for  several  days  longer,  until 


a  pure  blue  tint  is  developed.  It  is  again  powdered  and  preserved 
for  use. 

The  new  blue  is  of  a  beautiful  tint,  resembling  the  variety  of 
Prussian  blue  called  “Berlin  blue,’  but  it  possesses  more  “body” 
than  the  latter. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
this  substance  we  give  M.  Tessie  du  Motay’s  analysis  of  it.  He 
finds  that  it  contains  in  one  hundred  parts — 


Moisture . 735 

Tin .  3169 

Iron  .  540 

Cyanogen  .  19  44 

Blue  oxide  of  tungsten  .  35’GO 


100  00 

It  is  evidently  a  mixture  of  the  finer  variety  of  Prussian  blue  with 
the  remarkable  blue  oxide  of  tungsten. 

So  far  for  the  composition  of  the  new  pigment ;  its  properties  may 
now  claim  our  attention.  It  is  believed  to  be  quite  unalterable  by  light, 
because  it  is  produced  by  the  same  agency ;  and  M.  Tessie  du  Motay 
remarks  that  it  is  illogical  to  suppose  that  the  power  which  lias  pro¬ 
duced  the  new  blue  will  also  destroy  it.  So  far  as  the  logic  is  con¬ 
cerned  we  think  that  little  importance  need  be  attached  to  such  an 
argument,  as  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  action  of  light  should 
not  go  on  to  destruction  of  the  colour ;  but  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  preservation  of  the  pigment  in  darkness  would  be  very 
likely  to  destroy  the  colour  of  the  blue  oxide  of  tungsten,  as  it  has 
a  considerable  tendency  to  pass  by  oxidation  into  tungstic  acid  or 
anhydride— a  greenish-yellow  substance;  but  the  presence  of  the 
Prussian  blue  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  safeguard  against  this  danger. 

It  is  well  known  that  ordinary  Prussian  blue  is  easily  bleached  by 
an  alkali,  as  our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  it  is  not  very 
unusual  for  grocers  to  write  on  their  blue  papers  in  which  they 
usually  make  up  tea  with  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash; 
wherever  the  colourless  liquid  comes  in  contact  with  the  blue  liquid 
the  Prussian  blue  used  in  preparing  the  paper  is  bleached,  the  letters 
or  figures  then  appearing  as  white  on  a  blue  ground.  The  new  pig¬ 
ment  is  but  slightly  altered  by  similar  treatment,  as  the  oxide  of 
tungsten  is  unaffected  by  alkalies. 

Again :  the  beautiful  ultramarine  blue  so  largely  used  in  painting 
is  unchanged  by  treatment  with  an  alkali,  but  very  readily  decom¬ 
posed  and  the  colour  destroyed  by  very  weak  acids,  though  the  latter 
have  no  effect  on  Prussian  blue.  M.  Tessie  du  Motay’s  new  pigment 
resists  this  treatment  likewise,  so  that,  while  possessing  a  shade  of 
colour  intermediate  between  ultramarine  and  Berlin  blue,  it  resists 
the  reagents  which  destroy  the  two  other  pigments. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  tungstate  of  soda  can  be  manu¬ 
factured  in  large  quantities  and  at  a  very  low  rate,  since  a  mineral  of 
tungsten,  called  “  wolfram  ” — tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese — occurs 
in  considerable  quantities  in  Cornwall  accompanying  the  pres  or  tin. 
This  wolfram  is  a  nuisance  to  the  Cornish  miner,  who  would  be  glad 
to  find  a  good  market  for  it ;  and  therefore,  since  all  the  other  mate¬ 
rials,  including  solar  light,  are  cheap,  the  “  photographic  blue  ” 
bids  fair  to  attract  some  attention — more  especially  since  it  is  less 
likely  to  be  injured  by  the  prolonged  action  of  light  than  other  blue 
pigments. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  the  Chairman  having  incautiously  endorsed  a  statement  made 
in  a  paper  that  had  been  read,  to  the  effect  that  the  laws  of  light 
must  change  before  photographs  in  colours  could  be  obtained,  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  showed  that  Mr.  Glaisher’s  dictum  was  untenable, 
and  was  quite  in  opposition  to  facts  known  to  many  photographers. 

It  is  singular  that  the  intelligent  President  of  the  Photographic 
Society  should  have  happened  to  remain  unacquainted  with  the  fact 
that,  even  without  any  “  change  in  the  laws  of  light,”  heliochromy 
is,  so  far,  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is,  certainly,  quite  true  that 
heliochromes  have  not,  and  possibly  may  never  be,  commercially 
utilised.  The  difficulties  attending  their  production,  and  their  sombre 
hues  when  obtained,  interpose,  at  present,  obstacles  to  their  general 
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introduction  that  may  not  be  easily  removed ;  but  the  scientific  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  production  has  been  both  proved  and  demonstrated. 

In  1863  the  late  Sir  David  Brewster  kindly  lent  us  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  solar  spectrum— one,  as  he  informed  us,  of  three  or 
four  similar  pictures  that  had  been  executed  by  M.  E.  Becquereh 
During  the  time  (about  a  fortnight)  that  this  picture  remained  in  our 
possession  it  was  freely  exposed  to  the  light,  and  often  to  the  direct 
solar  beams,  without  suffering  any  deterioration  so  far  as  could  be 
perceived.  This  interesting  picture  was  taken  on  a  Daguerreotype 
plate,  and  we  believe  that  it  was  prepared  as  follows  : — Dilute  one 
ounce  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  with  eight  ounces  of  water ;  and, 
having  cleaned  and  polished  the  Daguerreotype  plate,  varnish  its  back 
carefully  and  attach  it  to  the  positive  pole  of  an  intense  battery, 
such  as  Bunsen’s  or  Grove’s,  fastening  to  the  negative  wire  a  piece 
of  platina  foil.  On  immersion  in  the  above  bath,  the  silver  plate 
speedily  becomes  covered  with  the  violet  chloride  of  silver,  which  passes 
on  to  a  black  colour.  It  is  now  withdrawn,  washed,  rubbed  gently 
with  cotton  wool,  and  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  natural  colours. 

Instead  of  the  process  just  described,  the  following  will  be  found 
simpler : — In  five  ounces  of  water  dissolve  one  ounce  of  powdered 
sulphate  of  copper  and  two  ounces  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Take  of 
this  three  ounces,  and  mix  with  three  ounces  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium  and  eighteen  ounces  of  water.  Into  this  bath 
dip  a  clean  Daguerreotype  plate  as  before  described,  but  without  any 
battery.  After  a  deep  violet  colour  has  been  obtained  proceed  as  in 
the  former  case. 

The  process  employed  by  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  differs  from  the 
above,  and  need  not  be  here  described;  but  sufficient,  we  trust,  has 
been  said  to  show  that,  in  making  the  strong  assertion  to  which  we 
have  referred,  the  energetic  President  of  the  Photographic  Society 
spoke  incautiously. 

It  is  because  the  laws  of  light  are  what  they  are,  as  Mr.  Reade 
showed,  that  we  are  abundantly  justified  in  looking  for  a  com¬ 
mercially  successful  development  of  heliochromy,  which  has  over 
and  over  again  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  sober  fact,  and  no  mere 
Will- o’ -the- Wisp.  Similar  expressions  of  doubt  greeted  the 
attempts  to  fix  ordinary  silver  prints  in  the  early  days  of  our  art ; 
and  although  such  men  as  Wedgwood  and  Davy  failed  in  their 
endeavours  to  fix  the  image,  in  the  fulness  of  time  Sir  John  Herschel 
discovered  the  now  well-known  photographic  properties  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda. 

Mr.  Reade  is  right  in  permitting  no  place  in  his  philosophical 
dictionary  for  the  word  “  impossible it  has  proved  to  be  a  serious 
barrier  in  the  way  of  progress,  and  may  have  nipped  in  the 
bud  many  investigations  that  might  have  led  to  valuable  practical 
results.  What  is  wanted  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  practical  heliochromy  is  the  aid  of  a  few  energetic  workers 
who  will  take  up  the  ground  already  opened  up  by  Becquerel,  Niepce, 
and  Poitevin— for  it  is  here  fitting  that  we  should  acknowledge  the 
services  of  the  last-named  gentleman,  whose  investigations  have 
been  made  on  paper,  whereas  those  of  the  two  former  have  been  on 
metallic  plates.  So  far  as  we  can  at  present  see,  it  is  to  the  subsalts 
of  silver  that  we  must  look  for  success  in  this  field  of  research.  The 
subchloride  is  a  salt  worthy  of  being  submitted  to  a  protracted  in¬ 
vestigation  ;  and  as  we  showed  on  a  former  occasion  when  writing 
on  this  subject,  the  subchromate  is  also  equally  well  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  the  experimentalist. 


A  friend  of  ours,  some  time  ago,  wished  to  obtain  a  screen  which 
would  effectually  cut  off  all  light  but  the  red  and  yellow  rays.  On 
examining  a  number  of  substances  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  solution  best  fitted  for  his  purposes  was  one  of  pure  carmine  in 
water,  to  which  a  very  small  quantity  of  ammonia  had  been  added. 
This  solution  cuts  off  the  more  refrangible  rays  very  completely,  and 
permits  none  to  pass  which  affect  the  sensitised  film.  Its  colour, 
moreover,  is  not  too  deep,  and  the  solution  can  be  obtained  almost 
anywhere;  therefore,  should  any  of  our  readers  find  difficulty  in 
replacing  a  broken  yellow  window-pane,  a  good  temporary  sub¬ 
stitute  can  be  arranged  by  enclosing  a  layer  of  the  carmine  solution 
between  two  glass  plates. 


STAINING  SENSITIVE  FILMS. 

The  use  of  stained  sensitive  films  is  a  department  of  photography 
which  I  rather  think  has  not  yet  been  greatly  cultivated,  and  still  I 
am  mistaken  if  it  will  not  be  found  a  source  of  interesting  experi¬ 
ment. 

No  doubt  the  number  of  preservatives  or  organifiers  that  have 
been  tried  in  the  preparation  of  collodion  plates,  wet  and  dry,  for 
use  in  the  camera  has  been  very  great.  Their  name  is  perhaps 
“  Legion,”  and  their  colours  have  been  various — ranging  from  the 
deep  brown  of  tea  and  coffee  to  the  limpid  transparency  of  glycerine 
or  gum  arabic.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  the  peculiar  colour  of  any 
substance  has  afforded  the  motive  for  its  use,  although,  probably, 
the  deep  colour  of  some  substances  has  rather  been  taken  as  an 
objection — and  perhaps  properly  so — to  their  adoption.  It  appears 
to  me,  however,  to  be  worth  while  considering  whether  some  advan¬ 
tages  may  not  be  gained  by  the  use  of  certain  coloured  organifiers, 
or  by  having  our  collodion  sensitive  films  dyed  or  tinted  before 
exposure  to  light. 

It  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  pretty  well  known  to  those 
accustomed  to  print  in  pigments,  that  some  colours  make  the  tissue 
more  sensitive  than  others.  For  instance :  a  red  or  yellow  tissue  is 
more  sensitive  on  the  surface  than  a  black  one  or  a  dark  one  of  a 
cold  hue,  but  the  effect  of  the  light  does  not  penetrate  so  deep.  I 
have  often  used  a  thin  layer  of  red  gelatine  above  a  black  pigment, 
and  found,  on  development,  the  red  so  fixed  that  the  black  in  the 
deepest  shadows  underneath  would  almost  wash  away  before  the 
lights  in  the  red  film  would  begin  to  dissolve.  In  fact,  the  red  layer 
seemed  to  have  absorbed  almost  all  the  actinic  light,  and  allowed 
very  little  of  it  to  pass  through  to  the  other  pigmented  gelatine  be¬ 
hind. 

In  consequence  of  the  circumstance  referred  to,  it  is  usual  for 
carbon  printers,  when  printing  from  negatives  of  strong  contrast, 
to  use  warm-coloured  tissue,  because,  though  more  sensitive,  the 
light  is  kept  more  on  the  surface,  and  a  softer  impression  is  thus 
secured  than  could  be  obtained  from  a  cold  black  tissue. 

We  are,  perhaps,  apt  to  think  that  because  yellow  and  red  are  what 
are  called  “non-actinic  colours,”  these  would  impart  non-sensitiveness 
to  substances  which  might  otherwise  be  very  sensitive ;  but  in  this 
idea  we  are  confounding  two  things  that  are  very  different.  The 
effect  of  a  yellow  light  thrown  on  a  sensitive  surface  is  one  thing; 
the  effect  of  a  white  light  thrown  on  a  yellow  sensitive  substance  is 
quite  a  different  thing.  The  yellow  screen  with  which  we  cover 
the  window  of  the  dark  room  may  form  a  safe  shade,  and  enable  us 
to  work  very  well  behind  it  with  sensitive  materials ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  would  not  be  very  sensitive  itself  if 
photographically  excited  or  sensitised.  Theoretically,  I  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be  more  sensitive  than  a  white  substance ; 
for  a  white  substance  reflects  and  throws  off,  or,  I  might  say,  repels, 
the  greater  part  of  the  white  actinic  light  thrown  upon  it,  whereas  a 
yellow  substance  catches,  as  it  were,  and  retains  or  absorbs  all  the 
actinic  rays,  reflecting  only  the  yellow,  by  which  it  is  seen  and 
distinguished.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  those  rays 
of  light  which  are  caught  and  retained  by  the  sensitive  substance, 
if  they  have  the  power  of  affecting  it  at  all,  will  do  so  in  a  greater 
degree  than  those  that  are  reflected  or  repelled.  The  arrow  that 
strikes  but  glances  off  my  cranium  will  not  produce  the  same  effect 
as  if  it  penetrated  the  skull  and  stuck  fast  in  the  brain. 

This  may  be  rather  a  homely  theory,  and  not  quite  satisfactory 
to  those  who  hold  to  the  undulatory  nature  of  light ;  but  I  shall 
not  fight  about  the  theory  with  those  who  are  determined  to  dispute 
it.  I  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  one  department  of 
photographic  work  colour  is  well  known  materially  to  influence  sen¬ 
sitiveness  ;  and,  I  ask,  why  should  it  not  do  so  in  other  departments  ? 
I  intend  by  and  by  to  try  some  little  experiments  in  this  side-path 
myself  with  collodion  plates,  and  invite  others  who  are  disposed  to 
do  so  likewise. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  carrying  out  the  experiments  I  am  aiming 
at  would  be  to  have  some  strong  colouring  matter  mixed  with  the 
collodion.  In  that  case  it  would  require  perhaps  to  be  as  neutral 
and  inoffensive  in  the  silver  bath  as  the  collodion  itself ;  or,  in  the 
case  of  preparing  a  dry  plate  after  sensitising  and  washing,  the  plate 
might  be  dipped  into  a  solution  that  would  give  the  collodion  a  deep 
tinge  or  dye,  but  it  would  not  answer  to  allow  this  dye  to  remain  in 
the°form  of  a  layer  or  coating  on  the  surface,  as  it  would  screen  the 
sensitive  film  from  the  light  and  simply  act  as  a  shade.  Even  in 
this  form,  however,  we  may  find  a  use  for  it  to  be  afterwards  noticed. 

The  conditions  I  am  aiming  at  at  present  are  these — that  while  the 
body  of  the  sensitive  film  should  be  deeply  impregnated  with  colour, 
so  as  to  intercept  all  actinic  light,  the  surface  should  be  quite  bare 
to  receive  at  once  all  the  light  thrown  upon  it.  For  instance:  I 
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have  now  in  my  box  a  plate  prepared  about  a  week  ago,  which,  after 
sensitising  and  washing,  I  covered  with  the  juice  of  black  sugar. 
After  this  had  stood  upon  it  for  some  time  I  washed  it  off,  but  on 
placing  it  in  my  box  beside  another  plate  prepared  with  tannin,  I 
found  that  the  black  sugared  plate  remained  of  a  much  darker  hue 
than  the  other.  This  plate  has  not  yet  been  exposed. 

I  may  here  mention,  however,  that  in  the  course  of  the  previous 
week  I  exposed  a  plate,  under  very  trying  circumstances,  which  had 
been  treated  with  black  sugar  not  ivashed  off,  and  got  a  good  negative. 
It  was  a  snoiv  view,  and  the  sun  shone  almost  right  in  front,  so  that 
the  sky  had  to  be  shaded  down  to  shut  the  sun  out  from  burning  a 
hole  in  my  camera.  A  full  exposure  was  given  as  for  a  tannin  plate 
— indeed  rather  longer ;  the  development  was  slow  but  satisfactory, 
the  distances  and  half-shades  being  well  rendered.  This  organifier, 
however,  seems  to  impart  a  certain  greasiness  to  the  film  that  can 
scarcely  be  removed  by  frequent  washings,  and  which,  I  believe, 
impedes  to  some  extent  the  development.  A  tannin  plate  exposed 
under  nearly  similar  circumstances,  but  not  so  directly  against  the 
sun,  was  apparently  over-exposed,  and  did  not  give  a  good  negative. 
These  plates  were  both  exposed  through  the  glass,  so  that  there  was 
no  interruption  of  the  light  by  the  surface  coating  of  the  preservatives 
used;  and  even  though  some  substances  may  have  the  effect  of 
retarding  the  impression  in  the  camera,  they  may  still  be  useful  for 
taking  subjects  where  the  contrasts  of  light  are  otherwise  difficult  to 
manage. 

Another  important  advantage  that  may  be  expected  from  colouring 
the  collodion  is  the  prevention  of  halation  and  solarisation.  The 
plate  above  referred  to,  which  I  have  now  in  my  box,  is  so  brown 
in  gremio  that  I  shall  expose  it  with  confidence  against  very  strong 
light  without  fearing  any  of  these  results.  Gamboge,  purple  lake,  or 
any  other  deep-coloured  pigment  or  dye  may  be  found  to  answer  a 
similar  purpose. 

I  generally  expose  my  negatives  through  the  glass.  In  that  case 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  wash  the  coloured  matter 
from  off  the  collodion  surface,  but  it  may  be  allowed  to  dry  on,  as  it 
is  not  that  side  which  is  presented  to  the  light.  But  when  the  collo¬ 
dion  side  is  presented  to  the  light  it  will  certainly  be  necessary  to 
wash  it  off  the  surface,  unless  a  very  thin  coating  be  used ;  and  in 
that  case  it  may  be  found  advantageous  to  allow  it  to  drain  to  the 
side  which  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  sky.  By  attending  to  this  it  will 
be  found  that  the  colouring  matter  will  be  deepest  at  that  side  by  a 
very  regular  graduation,  and  will  thus  act  as  a  sky  shade. 

Bridgend,  Perth,  March,  1870.  Wm.  Blair. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES.— No.  VII. 

Carbon  v.  Silver. — Solubility  oe  Pyroxyline  in  Water. — Soluble 
Iodtde  in  Sensitised  Collodion  Films. 

Carbon  v.  Silver. 

Ie  “  Aliquis,'’  like  his  great  prototype,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  with  whom 
he  jocularly  compares  himself,  has  really  been  asleep  for  the  last 
seven  years,  he  seems  now  to  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  gathering 
himself  together  and  rubbing  his  drowsy  eyelids  to  fit  them  for  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  present  and  future  aspects  of  photographic 
printing.  “Aliquis”  is  generally  very  wide  awake  indeed;  but  if 
the  photographic  sense  of  his  eyes  has  been  shut,  as  in  the 
Shakespearian  or  Irvingite  metaphor,  a  little  ventilation  and  an  infu¬ 
sion  of  light  would  help  to  improve  liis  mental  vision. 

The  paramount  questions,  and  those  which  most  nearly  affect  the 
progress  and  future  development  of  photographic  printing,  are  two¬ 
fold  ;  and  the  substance  of  them  may  be  put  and  answered  very 
concisely. 

First  Question. — Is  it  possible  for  silver  or  metallic  photographs  to 
be  permanent  when  exposed  to  the  air  ?  In  other  words,  can  they  be 
expected  to  have  the  same  stability,  under  the  same  circumstances 
of  exposure  to  the  air,  as  an  impression  from  an  engraving? 

My  answer  is,  most  decidedly,  no ;  and  I  give  this  reply  without 
taking  into  account  any  other  of  the  many  causes  of  fading  which 
may — nay  almost  invariably  do — exist  in  the  mount  or  support  to 
which  they  are  attached.  But  supposing  means  to  be  adopted  for 
hermetically  sealing  the  photograph  from  all  contact  with  air,  it  then 
becomes  a  question  of  the  inert  character  of  the  bodies  with  which 
the  picture  is  associated,  and  these  we  know  to  be  in  most  cases 
prejudicial. 

Second  Question. — Do  the  best  modern  systems  of  photographic 
carbon  printing  fulfil  the  requirements  of  absolute  pictorial  perma¬ 
nence  in  the  same  sense  as  a  printers’  ink  impression  from  an 
engraving;  that  is  to  say,  are  the  prints  only  destructible  by 


mechanical  means  or  by  destroying  the  support  to  which  they  are 
attached?  Here  I  answer,  with  equal  decision,  yes:  they  are 
permanent  in  that  sense.  And  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  this  opinion 
emphatically,  from  having  practically  tested  the  indestructibility  of 
such  pictures  by  any  substances  which  are  found  in  the  atmosphere 
or  which  may  be  associated  with  them  in  the  tissue  or  mount.  But 
I  must  still  guard  against  committing  myself  too  far.  There  is  always 
at  least  one  right  way  and  one  wrong  way  of  doing  anything  under 
the  sun;  but  in  heliography  there  are  many  ways  on  both  sides. 
And  it  is  for  the  photographer  of  intelligence,  if  he  cannot  depend  on 
others  to  be  “hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,”  or  to  supply 
materials  for  him,  to  imitate  the  example  of  one  of  our  most  eminent 
modern  portrait  painters,  Sir  "Watson  Gordon,  who,  if  report  be  true, 
prepares  his  own  canvas,  constructs  his  own  lay  figures,  grinds  and 
mixes  his  own  pigments,  and  makes  his  own  brushes.  But  I  hope 
photographers  will  not  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  such  emer¬ 
gencies.  The  trade  must  eventually  be  induced,  from  motives  of 
self-interest,  to  meet  a  demand  for  the  raw  material  when  they  become 
aware  of  the  thing  that  is  wanted  by  photographers ;  and  it  rests  with 
the  public  to  enforce  this  demand  by  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
work  of  a  photographer  who  does  not  print  in  permanent  pigments. 

I  am  sorry  for  “  Aliquis”  if  he  still  believe  in  the  permanence  of 
silver  prints  on  albumenised  paper.  The  public  has  settled  this 
matter  for  itself  long  ago  by  proclaiming,  in  loud  and  disappointed 
tones,  their  instability.  But  if  photographers  can  see  their  way 
clearly  to  the  removal  of  all  foundation  for  sneers  at  the  evanescence 
of  their  productions,  the  art-science  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
acquire  a  new  and  even  a  higher  position  than  it  has  yet  attained. 

Solubility  of  Pyroxyline  in  Water. 

Mr.  Fowler’s  letter  of  last  week  throws  a  different  light  on  the 
researches  of  M.  Camuzet  from  what  I  expected.  From  his  experi¬ 
ments  it  appears  that  pyroxyline  is  partially  soluble  in  water  only 
after  it  has  been  disintegrated  or  decomposed  by  alcohol  and  ether. 
This  altogether  alters  the  aspect  of  the  question  which  I  thought 
we  had  to  discuss.  But  although  M.  Camuzet’s  investigations  may 
be  interesting  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  I  do  not  see  that  they 
have  much  bearing  on  practical  photography,  inasmuch  as  when  a 
negative  has  been  once  well  washed  and  dried,  by  which  processes 
it  seems  to  suffer  no  sensible  solution  or  weakening,  one  of  our 
most  anxious  cares  is  afterwards  to  protect  it  from  all  aqueous  influ¬ 
ences. 

With  respect  to  the  train  of  inquiry  into  which  I  had  been  led  by 
Mr.  Fowler’s  previous  communication,  I  have  made  a  few  more  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  solubility  of  pyroxyline  in  water  before  it  has  been 
acted  on  by  the  ethereo-alcoholic  solvent.  In  my  last  “Notes”  I 
recorded  the  fact  of  a  gummy  or  resinous  substance  being  extracted 
from  pyroxyline  by  boiling  it  for  some  time  in  distilled  water,  while 
no  extract  was  given  up  to  cold  water.  I  have  since  found  that  all 
pyroxylines  do  not  give  up  this  compound  to  boiling  water,  and  that 
water  not  hotter  than  180°  will  only  extract  traces  of  this  matter 
from  samples  known  to  be  rich  in  it.  The  most  explosive  varieties 
of  gun-cotton  which  possess  no  photographic  value  seem  to  be 
totally  unacted  on  by  boiling  water,  so  also  are  some  of  those  photo¬ 
graphically  useful  kinds  which  have  been  made  in  cold  acids.  The 
maximum  of  solubility  was  obtained  in  an  excellent  photographic 
pyroxyline  made  in  three  parts  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  one  of 
nitric  acid,  at  a  temperature  of  160°.  From  fifty  grains  of  this  I 
extracted,  by  boiling  in  water,  about  three  grains  of  a  transparent 
substance  which  did  not  deflagrate  by  heat  and  was  totally  soluble 
in  alcohol.  The  same  pyroxyline,  after  being  again  washed  in  cold 
water  and  re-boiled,  yielded  no  more  of  this  substance,  although  it 
continued  to  be  perfectly  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol. 

In  Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry,  nitro-glucose  or  some 
analogous  body  is  stated  always  to  be  formed  in  small  quantity 
when  pyroxyline  is  made  in  diluted  nitro- sulphuric  acid  at  high 
temperatures  (see  p.  234,  7tli  edition).  This  statement  has  received 
the  full  sanction  of  the  late  Mr.  ITadow,  who  gave  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  chemistry  of  pyroxyline,  and  who,  in  conjunction  with 
myself,  superintended  the  issue  of  the  last  edition  of  Hardwich’s 
work.  Possibly  the  analogous  substance  there  referred  to  is  that 
which  I  have  been  able  to  extract  from  pyroxyline  by  means  of 
boiling  water.  But,  after  all,  although  these  investigations  are  curious 
and  not  devoid  of  chemical  interest,  they  seem  to  point  to  nothing  of 
practical  photographic  value. 

The  substance  that  I  have  met  with  in  my  attempts  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  alleged  solubility  of  pyroxyline  in  water  is  not  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  decomposition  of  pyroxyline  after  it  has  been  once  made, 
as  all  the  samples  I  tried  had  been  manufactured  and  carefully 
washed  and  dried  within  the  last  fortnight.  From  long  experience  I 
am  very  familiar  with  many  of  the  physical  and  chemical  changes 
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which  some  varieties  of  this  substitution  compound  undergo,  especially 
when  confined  in  close  vessels  or  kept  in  a  damp  and  changeable 
atmosphere ;  but  these  changes  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject 
which  I  was  investigating.  What  I  obtained  by  hot  distilled  water 
was  a  definite  substance,  the  result  of  the  action  of  hot  nitro-sulphu- 
ric  acid  on  cotton  fibre  previously  purified  by  weak  potash  and 
thoroughly  washed. 

But  it  matters  little  whether  we  call  this  by-product  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pyroxyline  a  gum  or  a  resin,  so  long  as  we  are  ignorant 
of  its  exact  nature.  The  usual  distinction  between  gum  and  resin, 
by  which  the  former  is  said  to  be  soluble  in  water  and  the  other 
insoluble,  and  vice  versa,  in  alcohol,  is  too  arbitrary,  and  is  only  cor¬ 
rect  within  certain  limits.  If  we  take  the  type  of  resins — common 
rosin  or  colophony,  for  instance,  which  is  not  soluble  in  cold  water — 
and  if  we  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  distilled  water,  we  will  find 
that  the  water  has  really  dissolved  a  considerable  quantity,  which, 
after  filtration  and  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  may  be  collected  and 
proved  not  to  be  a  gum,  but  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  properties  of 
the  resin  itself.  Pure  water  possesses  singularly  universal  proper¬ 
ties,  and,  with  good  reason,  has  been  pronounced  the  most  gene¬ 
rally  active  chemical  in  our  laboratories. 

Soluble  Iodide  in  Sensitised  Collodion  Films. 

Another  part  of  Mr.  Fowler’s  letter  of  last  week,  referring  to  a 
second  series  or  modification  of  M.  Camuzet’s  experiments,  deserves 
some  notice.  It  seems  to  be  considered  by  our  continental  neigh¬ 
bours  a  curious  fact  that  a  sensitised  collodion  plate,  after  being 
washed  clear  from  all  nitrate  of  silver,  should  still  contain  some 
soluble  iodide.  There  can  be  nothing  surprising  about  this.  The 
fact  of  some  soluble  iodide  or  bromide  remaining  in  the  film  after 
sensitising  and  washing  has  been  long  recognised  in  this  country  as 
the  backbone  or  sine  qua  non  of  all  dry  processes  wherein  alkaline 
development  is  used.  An  excess  of  soluble  haloid  salt  is  also 
necessary  in  the  wet  collodion  process,  unless  a  great  excess  of  acid 
exist  in  the  sensitising  bath  or  in  the  developer.  If  a  bromo-iodised 
film  be  left  in  the  nitrate  bath  long  enough  to  convert  the  whole  of 
the  soluble  salt,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible,  even  with  a  very  acid 
developer,  to  keep  that  negative  altogether  free  from  fog.  As  I  have 
said,  the  practical  application  of  these  facts  has  been  long  recognised 
in  this  country,  although,  as  a  rule,  photographers  are  themselves 
averse  to  enter  into  the  reasons  why  and  wherefore  those  salts  act  as 
they  do.  ■  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


GELATINE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PERMANENCE 
IN  CARBON  PRINTING. 

The  discussion  of  the  permanency  of  carbon  prints  can  do  no  pos¬ 
sible  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  productive  of  much  good. 
Hence,  I  am  glad  that,  by  one  or  two  observations  in  the  last  article 
of  “  Aliquis,”  I  am  again  afforded  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  what 
I  have  already  said  on  this  subject. 

As  between  “Aliquis”  and  myself  the  question  now  stands  thus — 
Is  leather  or  paper  the  more  durable  substance  ?  Is  not  leather,  he 
asks,  a  substance  to  a  very  considerable  degree  liable  to  change 
from  atmospheric  action  alone  ?  Is  insoluble  gelatine  in  thin  layers 
a  permanent  medium  of  support  for  a  carbon  image  ?  These  are  fair 
and  proper  questions  to  put,  and  I  shall  not  shirk  replying  to  them. 

Let  me  first,  however,  dispose  of  the  question  as  between  albumen 
and  gelatine  in  respect  of  their  photographic  inertness.  I  believe  that 
few  will  question  my  propriety  in  laying  down,  as  a  dogma  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  bodies  which  contain  sulphur,  when  employed  photo¬ 
graphically,  are  substances  amply  justifying  our  closest  suspicion,  and 
ought  to  be  employed  with  the  greatest  caution.  How  stands,  then, 
the  case  as  between  gelatine  and  albumen  in  respect  of  the  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed  ?  Gelatine  is  composed  of  carbon,  hy¬ 
drogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Albumen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
body  of  so  complex  a  nature  as  to  almost  defy  exact  analysis.  Its 
composition  differs  from  that  of  gelatine ;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
elements  just  mentioned  as  forming  gelatine,  albumen  contains 
sulphur  and  phosphorus.  Nay,  in  the  whites  of  eggs,  iodine, 
chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda  have  frequently 
been  detected,  as  well  as  phosphate  of  lime. 

Is  not  this  a  queer  substance  to  employ  in  connection  with  such  a 
delicate  metal  as  silver — a  metal  which,  even  in  its  purest  state,  is 
not  able  to  stand  a  blast  of  atmospheric  air  without  changing  colour  ? 
Attempt  even  to  eat  an  egg  with  a  silver  spoon,  and  see  the  result ! 
The  truth  is  that  albumen  is  a  substance  that  ought  never  to  have 
been  used  in  connection  with  silver  printing  at  all,  and  the  best 
thing  now  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  it ;  and  this  apart  altogether  from  the 
question  of  printing  by  either  silver  or  carbon. 


The  atmosphere  acts  upon  and  alters  a  film  of  albumen ;  but  neither 
in  my  own  experience  nor  in  that  of  a  manufacturer  of  gelatine  and 
the  finer  kinds  of  glue,  whom  I  have  consulted,  have  sheets  of  gela¬ 
tine  been  known  to  be  so  affected.  I  refer  now  to  gelatine  simpliciter. 
How  much  more  are  its  permanent  qualities  increased  when  it  has 
been  fixed  and  converted  into  leather  ? 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  question  of  leather  versus  paper.  “  Is 
leather  a  permanent  medium  of  support  for  a  carbon  image  ?  *  * 

Leather  is  very  greatly  more  liable  to  change  than  ordinary  paper.” 
So  sayeth  “Aliquis.”  Let  us  see  if  it  be  so.  If  “Aliquis”  prepares 
a  deed,  buys  or  sells  an  estate,  or  transacts  any  important  piece  of 
business  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  positive  effect  to  the 
sentiment  conveyed  by  the  apothegm  litera  scripta  manet,  what 
material,  think  you,  will  be  employed  as  the  medium  known,  from 
the  experience  of  many  hundreds  of  years,  to  be  best  calculated  to 
secure  permanence  to  the  writings  made  thereon  ?  Will  it  be  paper 
or  will  it  be  parchment  or  vellum  ?  In  no  case  whatever  is  an  im¬ 
portant  document,  where  permanency  is  a  desideratum,  written 
upon  paper,  but  upon  the  translucent  leather  recognised  by  the  afore¬ 
said  familiar  designations. 

To  me  this  evidence  appears  so  conclusive  that  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  push  this  branch  of  the  investigation  any  farther. 
“Aliquis”  and  I  are  both  agreed  in  one  thing,  viz.,  that  the  sooner 
an  absolutely  permanent  printing  process  is  universally  adopted  the 
sooner  will  a  great  stigma  be  removed  from  photographic  practice, 
and  the  waning  confidence  of  a  now  justly  suspicious  public  be  once 
more  restored.  May  the  advent  of  that  day  be  near ! 

George  Markham,  M,D. 


THE  “DOUBLE”  TONING  PROCESS  JUDGED 
PRACTICALLY. 

Beyond  the  advisability  of  making  known  as  widely  as  possible 
the  varied  practical  experiences  which  different  people  working  at 
the  same  thing  gather  together,  I  have  no  special  reason  for  pub¬ 
lishing  the  following  remarks. 

Without  entering  into  the  scientific  points  in  dispute  at  all  (for 
which  I  am  in  no  wise  competent)  I  wish  simply  to  say  how  Mr. 
Ayres’s  plan  worked  in  my  hands.  I  must  say  that,  prima  facie,  I 
did  not  like  the  look  of  it — partly  because  of  the  old-established  pre¬ 
judice  against  the  mixed  bath,  and  partly  because  it  seemed  to  induce 
a  wasteful  use  of  gold  beyond  any  certainty  of  gain  in  the  result ;  for 
I  really  could  not  see  in  what  way  prints  of  the  utmost  possible 
brilliancy  obtained  by  the  old  alkaline  method  were  to  be  made 
more  brilliant  by  this  new  one.  I  pondered  over  it  a  short  time,  but 
could  not  at  all  see  the  why  or  wherefore,  and  so,  to  end  the  doubt, 
tried  it,  and  I  failed — failed  wholly,  miserably— -and  was  just  won¬ 
dering  whether  I  should  say  anything  about  it,  lest  it  should  turn 
out  to  be  all  owing  to  my  foolish  mode  of  doing  things,  when  I  was 
highly  pleased  to  find  evidence  confirmatory  of  my  experience  in 
Mr.  Webster’s  paper. 

The  first  time  I  tried  a  few  prints,  following  in  the  making  of  the 
fixing  bath  the  directions  of  Mr.  Ayres.  Instead  of  the  slightly 
under-toned  prints  coming  out  of  the  bath  fully  toned  and  brilliant, 
they  were  quite  as  red,  if  not  redder,  than  when  put  in.  They  had 
not  toned  one  particle.  Instead  of  that,  several  of  them  that  were 
impressions  from  rather  thin  negatives  were  rendered  utterly  useless 
by  the  whites  being  darkened  to  a  brownish-red  colour,  and  all  the 
prints  looked  to  be  darkened  in  the  same  way  to  some  degree  when 
examined  by  transmitted  light. 

The  cause  of  this  I  could  not  make  out  at  all.  I  did  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  Mr.  Ayres  succeeded  to  his  own  satisfaction  with 
his  process,  and  that  if  he  did  it  must  be  productive  of  very  different 
results  in  his  hands  from  mine. 

The  only  difference  I  could  think  of  between  his  plan  and  my 
trial  was  that  my  gold  was  nearly  neutralised  by  the  addition  of  some 
solution  of  pure  chlorided  calcium ;  but,  as  the  soda  hypo,  was  in  its 
ordinary  state,  I  did  not  think  that  this  could  be  quite  the  cause  of 
such  a  contradictory  end.  I  tried  again  with  a  view  roughly  to  test 
whether  another  cause,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  This  time  I  rendered  the  hyposulphite  slightly  alkaline, 
doing  in  other  respects  the  same  as  before,  and  with  result  fully 
worse  than  before.  The  reddening  of  the  prints,  seemingly,  in  the 
body  of  the  paper  was  heightened,  and,  instead  of  being  more 
brilliant  than  before,  they  were  tolerably  close  upon  the  positively 
hideous.  This  was  a  result  that  I  had  in  a  great  measure  expected, 
and  was  confirmatory  of  my  previous  suspicion  that  unless  the 
reaction  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  decidedly  acid,  no  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  boasted  brilliancy  could  be  attained.  I  cannot  say 
whether  an  acid  fixing  bath  is  dangerous  when  gold  is  added  to  it : 
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I  speak  solely  of  the  failure  of  my  experiment.  It  was,  I  believed, 
attributable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  my  paper  having  an  alkaline 
reaction.  I  do  not  know  at  all  whether  I  am  theoretically  right  or 
not,  being  a  rule-of-thumb  practitioner  for  most  part,  but  I  guessed 
then  that  my  using  an  alkaline  silver  bath,  to  begin  with,  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  my  want  of  success ;  and  as  I  could  not  give  that  up 
without  some  higher  reason  than  the  vague  possibility  of  an  increase 
of  brilliancy,  which,  if  existing  at  all,  would  most  probably  prove 
ephemeral,  I  determined  to  try  no  further. 

The  fact  of  my  using  a  lime  toning  bath — only  possible  for  perfec¬ 
tion  of  work  when  the  paper  is  sensitised  on  an  alkaline  bath — could 
not,  I  presume,  account  for  the  peculiar  action  of  the  mixed  gold  and 
hyposulphite  solution.  At  any  rate,  I  saw  that  to  work  this  process 
aright  I  would  have  to  overturn  all  established  habits  and  begin 
again  anew,  and,  before  doing  that,  I  should  like  to  see  my  printing 
in  the  old  way  pitted  against  that  of  Mr.  Ayres ;  for  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  his  plan  really  possesses  the  merits  upon  the  strength  of 
which  it  has  been  brought  into  public  notice.  I  mean  by  that  only 
this — that  another  printer,  by  working  faithfully  and  skilfully  the 
system  with  which  he  is  at  home — that  he  has  made  his  own — can 
really  produce  as  perfect  brilliance  as  it  is  possible  for  silvered 
albumenised  paper  to  give.  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  we  prac¬ 
tical  photographers,  although  judging  roughly  and  in  a  manner 
highly  shocking  to  the  nerves  of  the  strictly  scientific  person,  may 
decide  upon  a  point  like  this  even  more  conclusively  than  the 
theorist  can.  At  all  events,  I  find  as  much  science  likely  to  be 
ranged  pro  as  contra  my  opinion  in  this  case,  and  so  shall  hold  to  it 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  in  reference  to  the  detailed  account 
given  by  Mr.  Webster  of  the  subtle  and  complicated  changes  induced 
by  the  mixture  of  gold  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  under  slightly 
varied  conditions,  that  it  would  be  a  thing  utterly  intolerable  to  the 
conscientious  photographer  to  have  to  work  under  the  burden  of  an  un¬ 
certainty  so  great,  no  matter  what  the  immediate  brilliancy  might  be. 

To  end  the  matter,  I  give  my  vote  very  decidedly  for  the  rejection 
of  this  method  of  toning  and  fixing,  as  being,  in  fact,  no  advance 
upon  the  past,  but  rather  a  very  dubiously-advantageous  retro¬ 
gression.  Aliquis. 


ON  THE  DIFFICULTIES  ATTENDANT  ON  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHY  IN  INDIA  APPLIED  TO  ENGLAND,  AND 
HOW  TO  OVERCOME  THEM.* 

Having  lately  been  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  on  some  popular  subject 
connected  with  photography  which  should  embrace  many  interesting 
points  for  discussion,  I  bethought  myself  of  a  letter  just  received  from 
an  amateur  in  India  detailing  all  his  difficulties  and  troubles,  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  reply  during  any  leisure  time  I  might  have.  I  should  state 
that  my  friend  is  no  tyro  in  our  art ;  that  many  of  his  pictures  (land¬ 
scapes)  are  well  selected,  and  the  work,  considering  the  difficulties, 
well  and  creditably  performed ;  that  his  military  duties  take  up  much 
of  his  time;  and  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  work  in  what  we 
Englishmen  would  term  the  worst  part  of  the  day,  viz. ,  the  hottest. 

He  mentions  in  one  instance  in  the  middle  of  development  having  to 
put  down  the  plate  and  rush  out  of  the  tent,  so  hot  was  it.  Further, 
that  it  never  rains,  not  even  a  shower,  for  seven  months  in  the  year. 
That  collodion  turns  a  deep  port-wine  colour  in  six  weeks,  even  if  kept 
in  a  comparatively  cold  place.  That  his  bath  only  allows  of  a  dozen 
or  so  7$  x  4£  plates  to  be  dipped  in  it,  and  then  it  becomes  contami¬ 
nated  with  organic  matter.  That  in  intensifying  after  the  first  deve¬ 
lopment  the  silver  and  citric  acid  added  to  the  pyro.  becomes  muddy 
instantaneously,  even  after  sixty  grains  of  citric  acid  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  acetic  acid  have  been  added  to  two  ounces  of  solution.  That  on 
varnishing  the  plate  everything  goes  right  until  the  time  for  printing 
arrives,  when  the  film  comes  away  entirely  upon  the  paper.  That  after 
coating  two  plates  with  collodion  the  rest  of  the  bottle  is  of  a  gelatinous 
nature  from  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  ether.  That  in  printing  no 
good  colour  can  be  got  in  the  prints,  even  if  they  remained  in  the 
toning  solution  an  hour  and  more.  That  when  they  did  tone  properly 
every  vestige  of  the  same  was  removed  in  the  fixing  bath,  and  the  print 
had  a  dirty  red,  washed-out  appearance.  That  he  had  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  taking  some  of  the  natives,  whose  skins  varied  from 
brown-black  to  copiier-red,  the  white  turban  they  wore  (each  caste 
having  a  different  mode  of  putting  or  twisting  them  round  the  head) 
being  such  an  extreme  contrast  that,  while  it  was  possible  to  get  the 
face  by  long  exposure,  the  turban  came  out  a  patch  of  white  without 
detail ;  while,  if  the  turban  and  its  details  were  displayed,  the  subject 
or  nigger  had  no  face  at  all.  That  in  the  rainy  season  all  difficulties 
disappeared  in  printing,  and  so,  in  a  measure,  with  collodion,  bath, 
developer,  and  varnish. 

*  head  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Photographic  Society,  Thursday,  Feb.  24,  1870. 


Now  here  is  a  batch  of  queries,  many  requiring  much  thought  beforo 
answering.  True,  a  general  reply  may  be  given  to  all  of  them,  but  to 
give  a  good  sound  “  reason  why  ”  such  ancl  such  is  the  case,  and  then 
to  suggest  the  remedy,  requires  an  experience  founded  on  a  knowledge 
of  light  and  temperature,  and  also  of  the  structure  of  many  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  named.  To  enter  into  these  in  detail  would  occupy  too  much 
of  your  time  ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  much  good  may  be  gained  by  a  cur¬ 
sory  glance  at  them  both  by  the  veteran  photographer  and  also  by  the 
beginner. 

Although  it  is  India  I  am  about  to  expone  or  work  for,  yet  in  summer 
in  England  we  often  experience  intense  heat  sufficient  to  put  many  of 
us  hors  de  combat. 

The  great  enemies  my  friend  has  to  contend  against  are  heat,  glare, 
want  of  dampness  or  moisture  in  the  air,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  a  proper  collodion  and  a  method  of  managing  it,  tent,  bath,  and 
developer,  varnish  (these  being  too  important  to  be  left  out),  the  ne¬ 
gatives  intensified  with  pyro.,  if  left  unvarnished  in  the  glass  houses, 
becoming  of  a  deep  black  all  over,  and  completely  useless  ;  of  this  a  few 
words  afterwards. 

And  now  as  to  heat.  Just  place  yourselves  in  a  temperature  of  145°, 
the  midday  heat  of  India  !  Why  in  England,  during  our  hottest  sum¬ 
mers,  I  have  worked  with  the  perspiration  rolling  off  my  face  on  to 
the  plate,  and,  though  personally  inconvenienced,  I  have  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  coating  my  plate  or  in  getting  a  succession  of  good  pictures  day 
after  day,  even  though  working  in  a  tent,  and  all  by  the  use  of  the  most 
simple  appliances  : — A  refrigerator  for  the  collodion,  i.  e. ,  a  cylinder  of 
zinc  covered  with  cotton  and  kept  moist  with  water,  being  placed  over 
the  bottle.  A  bag  of  white  house  flannel  saturated  in  the  same 
way,  in  which  the  bath  bag  was  plunged.  The  bath  being  thus  kept 
cool  by  evaporation,  a  white  calico  cover,  wrung  out  with  water, 
being  thrown  over  the  tent,  the  same  kept  wetted  from  time  to  time, 
and  so  an  even  balance  being  kept  up,  a  greater  sensitiveness  was  given 
to  the  chemicals  employed,  so  that  the  feeblest  radiations  of  light  were 
recorded  on  the  film.  Thus  wras  secured  immunity  from  many  of  the 
evils  spoken  of  by  my  friend — gelatinity  of  the  collodion,  perfect  ease 
in  coating,  an  even  sensitising  of  the  film,  the  bath  lasting  much  longer, 
in  intensifying  an  equal  deposit  of  silver  over  the  whole  surface,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  of  feeling  sure  of  success,  failure  being  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule. 

But  heat  acts  in  another  way,  which  I  must  just  mention  before  passing 
on.  It  eats  up,  as  it  were,  the  light,  causing  the  very  glare  which  it  is 
our  next  point  to  consider.  There  are  many  days  in  summer  here  when 
the  sky  is  cloudless,  but  the  light  is  at  its  minimum  as  to  actinic  force. 
It  is  true  that  you  can  take  pictures,  but  they  will  not  readily  intensify, 
and  the  detail  in  the  shadows  will  be  almost  nil. 

Again :  when  there  has  been  a  succession  of  hot  days,  and  the  air  has 
become  charged  with  decomposed  oxygen  and  very,  very  dry,  there  will 
be  observed  a  peculiar  red  or  copper-coloured  glare.  To  remedy  this  in 
large  subjects  is  an  impossibility,  but  in  near  objects  and  in  close  scenes 
it  is  possible  to  modify  and  partially  get  over  the  difficulty  by  using  a 
simple  appliance  in  the  shape  of  a  garden  syringe.  The  magic  effects 
produced  by  this  treatment  are  wonderful;  if  applied  to  objects  in  the 
foreground  it  gives  a  force  and  power  which  are  oftentimes  the  making 
of  a  picture.  But  to  pass  on. 

I  think  I  have  shown  by  my  last  illustration  the  use  of  our  next 
point— -“Want  of  dampness  or  moisture  in  the  air.”  During  a  very  hot 
day  it  has  often,  doubtless,  been  observed  by  you  that  the  leaves  of 
cauliflower,  broccoli,  and  cabbage  plants  look  flagged  and  drooping, 
while  in  the  early  morn  they  were  stiff  and  beautiful,  and  so  as  the  day 
declined  they  in  some  measure  regained  their  original  position.  Further: 
in  the  intensity  of  frost  in  winter  they  had  precisely  the  same  appear¬ 
ance  as  to  drooping  during  its  continuance,  but  on  the  temperature 
rising  they  regained  their  original  position.  Now,  this  would  lead  one 
to  believe  that  extreme  heat  and  extreme  cold  were  synonymous  terms, 
both  acting  alike. 

Just  for  one  moment  let  us  look  at  their  action  on  a  sensitive  collo¬ 
dion  plate.  We  will  take  the  cold  first.  Given  a  view  sunlighted  on 
a  cold  frosty  day,  with  a  road  in  shadow  in  the  foreground.  The  por¬ 
tion  in  immediate  sunlight  and  the  sky  will  readily  develope  after  a 
good  long  exposure  with  a  hot-water  developer ;  but  the  road  will  be 
nowhere,  barely  distinguishable,  and  all  the  lights  and  shades  will  be 
exaggerated  contrasts.  Just  so  is  it  in  India  in  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
day.  The  turban  comes  out  as  a  dab  of  white  without  detail,  while  the 
native’s  face  is  not  readily  depicted,  but  only  obtainable  with  what  we 
should  term  a  long  exposure,  viz. ,  a  minute  and  a-half. 

In  England  we  should  have,  in  taking  the  same  landscape  scene  as 
proposed  above,  weakly- defined  shadows,  hazy,  indefinable  distance, 
with  a  uniform  flat  tint  over  all,  printing  anything  but  nice.  Take  the 
same  view  early  in  the  morn,  when  it  is  cool  and  there  is  a  dampness  in 
the  air,  and  you  have  everything  in  perfection.  Then,  again,  heat  pro¬ 
duces  wind  or  draught,  moving  trees,  &c.  Just  so  in  India. 

I  remember  in  July  about  four  years  ago  having  to  take  some  views 
on  the  Wye  which  were  to  be  finished  by  a  given  time,  being  required 
for  the  Chester  assizes.  It  was  fearfully  hot  and  windy,  and  one  of  my 
pictures  was  a  large  willow  tree,  the  leaves  of  which,  as  you  know, 
hanging  from  its  slender  branches,  are  readily  moved  with  the  slightest 
zephyr.  I  made  two  attempts  at  it  in  the  daytime,  but  both  were 
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failures.  At  length  I  succeeded  by  taking  it  at  3.30  a.m.,  giving  a  long 
exposure.  At  that  early  hour  it  was  cool  and  damp ;  there  was,  there¬ 
fore,  no  wind,  and  I  got  my  tree  without  a  movement.  This  picture 
was  afterwards  enlarged  up  to  15  x  12,  and  a  fine  enlargement  it  made. 

Having  thus  hastily  glanced  at  temperature,  before  quitting  this 
portion  of  my  subject,  let  me  pause  for  a  few  moments  to  consider  that 
important  item,  without  which  all  our  efforts  would  be  vain — light. 

Light  in  India  is  one  thing,  light  in  England  is  another.  Without 
entering  into  the  discussion  of  what  light  is  and  from  whence  it  first 
proceeded,  which  may,  perhaps,  form  the  subject  of  another  paper,  let 
us  look  into  the  nature  of  light  in  India  as  compared  with  our  own. 

My  friend  speaks  of  no  rain  during  seven  months  of  the  year.  I 
have  before  stated  that  coolness  and  moisture  conduce  to  actinism  and, 
thereby,  to  the  making  of  good  photographs.  In  the  rainy  season, 
he  says,  everything  goes  well,  and  I  have  had  abundant  evidence  from 
him  that  fine  clouds  can  then  be  produced,  thus  confirming  what  I  have 
said.  But  what  is  most  complained  of  is  the  impossibility  of  getting 
detail  in  pictures  taken  during  the  hot  season  (which  there  constitutes 
the  major  portion  of  the  year)  except  by  comparatively  long  exposures 
of  a  minute  and  a-half,  and  also  of  the  obtaining  of  portraits  of  the 
natives  with  their  white  turbans  and  tawny  faces. 

Now,  all  this  shows  that  there  is  a  difference  between  our  light  and 
theirs;  wherein,  therefore,  does  it  consist?  In  my  idea,  simply  in 
this — that  whereas  with  them  the  light  shines  through  an  unclouded 
atmosphere,  which  is  practically  semi-darkness,  with  us  it  is  reflected 
by  lovely  and  beautiful  clouds  which  increase  its  force,  enabling  us  to 
portray  all  the  detail  in  each  flower,  leaf,  and  tree  with  ease  and 
fidelity.  Now,  a  question  may  be  asked  —  Why  semi-darkness  ? 
Surely  if  you  have  the  sun’s  rays  pouring  down  upon  your  subject,  what 
more  would  you  need  ?  The  reply  to  this  is  simple.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  higher  you  ascend  from  the  earth  in  a  balloon  the  less  actinic 
force  you  have,  which  may  be  explained  thus : — Above  the  atmosphere  of 
the  earth  is  a  region  of  total  darkness  and  extreme  cold,  and  the  nearer 
you  approach  thereto  the  less  light  you  really  have  to  work  with. 

In  England,  as  compared  with  India,  we  work  with  what  may  be 
termed  polarised  light.  It  may  be  explained  thus : — Take  a  dull  morn¬ 
ing  without  wind,  a  scene  reflected  in  the  placid  waters  of  a  pool  will 
appear  brighter  and  more  distinct  than  the  subject  itself.  Why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  the  excess  of  diffused  light  is  taken  up  by  the  depth  of  the  water, 
and  in  proportion  as  it  is  taken  up  so  does  the  water  reflect  the  true 
colour  derived  from  the  objects  reflected  in  it. 

And  this  leads  us  to  consider  how  best  the  portraits  of  the  natives 
may  be  taken  so  as  to  give  the  white  turban  and  the  dark  face  each  its 
proper  exposure.  In  the  sun,  as  I  have  shown,  this  is  an  impossibility ; 
in  the  shade  during  the  sunny  season  this  is  next  to  impossible,  except 
very  early  in  the  morning.  During  the  rainy  season,  when  clouds  are 
about,  this  would  be  the  only  chance  of  success,  and  even  then  much 
would  depend  on  the  chemicals  and  the  method  of  development.  Every 
colour  throws  off  its  own  rays,  which  affect  the  sensitive  film,  in  differ¬ 
ent  proportions,  and  it  is  a  knowledge  of  this  which  enables  a  good 
photographer  to  give  exactly  the  proper  exposure  to  his  subject.  One 
rule  may  always  be  laid  down — “Expose  for  the  shadows ;  let  the  high 
lights  take  care  of  themselves.”  These  last  must  be  managed  in  de¬ 
velopment. 

And  now  let  us  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  chemicals  neces¬ 
sary  to  success  in  excessive  temperature.  First,  as  to  the  Bath.  Its 
receptacle  should  be  glass,  and  its  dipper  the  same,  or  silver.  It  should 
be  filtered  every  night  after  work,  and  only  one  collodion  should  be  used 
in  it.  It  should  not  exceed  twenty-five  to  thirty  grains  per  ounce,  and 
when  made  the  water  should  be  warmed  and  the  silver  dissolved  in  it. 
It  should  be  iodised  with  potassium,  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  every  five 
ounces  of  bath.  This,  after  testing,  may  probably  need  a  little  acid ; 
it  should  be  just  acid  to  give  the  best  results.  If  we  add  only  nitric 
acid  we  are  apt  to  fall  into  difficulties ;  for  nitric  being  a  hard,  dry  acid 
gives  to  the  film  of  some  collodions  in  hot  weather  a  propensity  to  cause 
what  are  termed  oyster-shell  markings.  If,  however,  acetic  as  well  as 
nitric  acid  be  added — the  latter  in  greater  proportion  to  the  former — all 
will  generally  go  well,  and  much  trouble  and  anxiety  be  avoided  in  long 
exposures. 

The  plate,  after  being  taken  out  of  the  bath,  should  be  backed  up 
with  red  blotting-paper  damped  of  double  thickness,  for  two  good 
reasons — 1.  To  cause  the  film,  if  not  a  very  creamy  one,  to  retain 
every  portion  of  the  light  reflected  thereon.  2.  To  prevent  halation  by 
double  refraction. 

Secondly,  as  to  Collodion.  Everyone  of  us  have  different  ideas  upon 
this  chemical.  Some  prefer  one  maker,  some  another.  It  is  not  my 
province  in  this  to  put  forward  any  particular  maker,  as  I  have  worked 
with  nearly  all  the  samples  in  the  market ;  but  I  have  a  liking  for  one 
kind  of  collodion,  which,  according  to  my  idea,  is  the  only  one  that 
will  do  for  India,  or  for  work  when  there  is  any  excess  of  temperature. 
It  is  one  made  with  pure  ether  and  alcohol.  With  this  your  bath  does 
not  get  contaminated ;  and  if  you  pay  proper  attention  to  the  amount 
of  iodide  and  bromide  it  contains,  according  to  the  subjects  you  are 
engaged  on,  you  are  almost  sure  of  success.  All  that  makers  can  do  is 
to  provide  a  good  normal  article  both  as  to  collodion  and  iodiser.  It  is 
for  the  operator,  looking  ahead,  as  he  ought  to  do,  as  to  what  his  work 
is  likely  to  be,  to  mix  those  two  in  certain  proportions  so  as  to  ensure 


success.  Collodions  are  sent  out  ready  iodised,  or,  if  the  contents  of 
the  smaller  bottle  are  added  indiscriminately  to  the  larger  one,  we  must 
not  be  surprised  if  we  find  it  in  some  instances  impossible  to  work  at 
all,  and  in  others  to  do  so  only  partially.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  add 
to  every  five  ounces  of  collodion  so  iodised  just  one  ounce  of  plain  col¬ 
lodion,  and  the  evil  will  in  most  cases  be  remedied. 

I  have  a  great  partiality  for  age  in  collodion.  I  like  it  to  be  iodised, 
put  away  in  the  dark  in  a  cool  place,  and  kept  for  years.  For  land¬ 
scapes  and  hot  weather  it  ought  to  be  at  least  two  years’  old  before 
using,  and  if  it  be  over-iodised  or  too  dark  it  may  readily  be  set  right  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  plain  collodion,  of  a  newer  make.  Its  advantages 
are  great  as  compared  with  others.  Long  exposures  of  two  or  three 
hours  may  be  given  without  stains.  Better  detail  is  rendered  in  foliage 
in  very  bright  light.  The  plate  is  not  so  readily  solarised.  Greater 
evenness  of  development  takes  place.  There  are  other  points  which 
render  it  excellent ;  but  time  presses,  and  so  I  pass  on. 

No.  3.  Development. — To  enumerate  all  the  varieties  in  use  would  be 
an  endless  task,  one  manipulator  using  one  kind,  another  a  different  one. 
Some  like  the  gelatine  with  formic  acid ;  some  plain  protosulphate  of 
iron ;  some  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia ;  some  saccharo-sul- 
phate  of  iron ;  some  sulphate  of  iron  and  pyro. ;  and  some  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  mixed.  But  all  have  one  end — 
the  getting  out  of  the  image ;  and  the  one  that  performs  its  work  the 
best,  the  easiest,  the  cleanest,  and  the  quickest  is  generally  the  favourite. 
Now,  any  of  these  would  do  for  us — say  a  fifteen-grain  solution,  sup¬ 
posing  the  temperature  to  be  moderate ;  but  in  the  extreme  heat  of  an 
Indian  climate  there  are  some  that  will  do  better  than  others.  The 
gelatine  is,  I  think,  preferred  to  any  of  the  others,  though  if  a  little 
white  sifted  sugar  be  mixed  with  either  of  them  in  the  hot  days  of 
summer  great  benefit  would  be  derived  thereby. 

To  know  how  to  use  your  developer  well  is  to  know  how  to  handle 
the  paint  brush,  for  with  it  you  may  make  or  mar  all  your  previous 
work.  To  have  a  knowledge  of  colour,  as  to  which  reflects  or  absorbs 
the  greater  amount  of  rays  in  the  subject  you  are  about  to  take,  is  half 
the  battle,  and  this  is  just  the  point  where  so  many  fail.  Photogra¬ 
phers — study  colour.  It  will  make  you  men  of  taste  and  feeling,  and 
enable  you  to  give  expression  in  your  pictures  where  otherwise  a  dense 
black  mass  now  perchance  takes  its  place,  destroying  the  beauty  of  the 
whole. 

The  chief  aim  that  an  artist  ought  to  have  in  painting  a  picture  is  to 
secure,  if  possible,  a  harmonious  whole.  This  in  photography  is  often 
difficult,  and  in  the  pages  of  the  journals  we  constantly  see  various 
modes  suggested,  in  the  shape  of  sky-shades  and  shutters,  to  attain  the 
proposed  end.  Now,  these  are  only  so  many  helps  to  development. 
By  a  proper  arrangement  of  chemicals,  a  good  knowledge  of  colour, 
and  the  ordinary  means  as  used  with  all  lenses  now,  viz. ,  a  flap  shutter, 
clouds,  atmosphere,  and  distance,  with  a  forcible  foreground  and  a 
graduated,  middle  distance  may  all  be  obtained  without  resorting  to  any 
special  dodges.  If  clouds  are  there  they  may  be  readily  obtained,  and 
to  any  one  understanding  the  properties  of  his  collodion  and  his  lenses 
such  things  as  shadows  may  be  put  into  a  picture,  even  with  two  or 
three  exposures;  while  halation,  even  with  a  large  white  window  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  your  camera,  may  become  a  thing  unknown.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  my  intention  in  this  paper  to  state  how  this  is  to  be  done. 
I  merely  mention  it  in  order  to  show  that  it  does  not  require  any  special 
apparatus  to  command  success — “  brains  only.” 

In  developing  in  hot  weather,  whether  here  or  in  India,  comfort  in 
the  tent  is  everything  ;  and  to  sit  down  at  your  work  is  a  great  relief, 
supposing  that  the  exposure  has  already  taken  place  in  the  middle  of  a 
hot,  sultry  day.  The  better  plan  would  be  to  dilute  your  developer 
down,  say  one-half,  stirring  it  up  with  a  glass  rod  or  a  clean  bit  of 
stick  ;  if  clouds  happen  to  be  in  the  picture  a  more  dilute  solution  would 
be  better.  Then  covering  the  plate  at  one  swoop,  gently  move  it  about, 
and  your  image  will  gradually  make  its  appearance.  Now,  without 
washing,  put  into  the  measure  a  little  fresh  developer,  still  dilute,  and 
pour  on  to  the  plate  ;  next  put  a  few  drops  of  silver,  citric  acid,  and 
alcohol  into  the  measure ;  tilt  the  iron  on  the  plate  back  into  the  glass, 
and  again  pour  over  the  plate.  When  intense  enough,  wash  well. 
Now  fix  ;  and  again  wash.  The  fixing  in  most  cases  to  a  certain  extent 
slightly  reduces  the  brilliancy  of  the  image,  if  the  same  be  not  intensi¬ 
fied  before  doing  so  ;  having  done  so,  your  image,  after  fixing,  is  just 
in  the  same  normal  condition  as  it  was  previous  to  the  intensification. 
Thus  if  you  have  faint  indications  of  clouds,  there  they  are  without 
having  been  in  the  least  destroyed.  I  always  use  cyanide.  Now 
again  intensify,  and  if  the  exposure  has  been  of  a  very  dark  subject  first 
flow  over  the  plate  a  little  iodine  solution,  and  your  results  will  be  all 
that  can  be  wished. 

In  this  I  have  stated  nothing  new  ;  I  have  adopted  the  same  plan  for, 
at  least,  nine  years,  and  it  is  always  successful.  It  requires  modifica¬ 
tions  according  to  difficulties  of  working,  but  the  principle  is  the  same 
in  the  main.  Diluting  the  developer  at  the  time  is  the  grand  secret,  if 
any  there  be. 

And  now,  supposing  our  plate  to  be  dry,  let  me  say  a  word  on  var¬ 
nishing.  In  England,  I  think,  all  of  us  agree  that  a  good  shellac 
varnish  is  a  sine  qud  non  ;  and  so  my  friend  in  India  thought,  and  has 
now  on  his  shelves  four  or  five  pints  of  what  we  term  the  best  in  the 
market.  But  this  is  not  the  best  there.  He  states  that  he  picked  up 
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in  the  bazaar  a  half-empty  bottle  of  some  amber  varnish  made  by  a 
well-known  maker,  and  that,  on  applying  it,  the  mishap  mentioned  in 
the  former  part  of  my  paper  did  not  occur.  Now,  I  can  only  con¬ 
jecture  that  the  reason  of  the  first  giving  is,  that  the  lac  being  softer 
than  the  amber,  and  the  solvent  for  the  one  being  of  a  much  higher 
quality  than  the  other,  the  heat  of  the  sun  more  readily  attacks  it, 
rendering  it  useless— coolness  of  temperature  being,  even  in  this,  an 
item  of  importance. 

My  friend  mentions  having  made  a  varnish  of  some  gum  procured 
from  a  tree  growing  in  India.  This  gives  a  very  hard  surface,  and  will 
bear  printing  in  the  hottest  sun ;  but  water,  cold  or  hot,  instantly  dis¬ 
solves  both  it  and  the  film  from  the  glass.  This  tends  to  show  that  a 
certain  amount  of  moisture  is  valuable  as  affecting  the  growth  of  the 
product,  before  being  made  into  varnish.  If  some  of  our  members 
would  turn  their  attention  to  this  I  should  be  much  obliged. 

Lastly :  as  to  Printing.  The  same  remarks  here  apply  as  in  the  taking 
of  the  negatives ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  “that  in  the  rainy 
season,  when  it  is  cool,  all  my  troubles  disappear.”  Then  make  in  your 
printing  room  (I  have  told  him)  an  artificial  rainy  season  by  watering 
the  floor,  and  all  will  go  well.  In  printing  even  in  this  country  it  is 
not  a  bad  plan,  either,  to  cover  the  outside  of  the  frame  with  white  paper 
unglazed,  or  to  place  at  the  back  of  the  negative  a  piece  of  tissue  paper. 
Both  secure  clearer  prints  and  better  results. 

In  the  pages  of  both  the  photographic  almanacs  this  year  are  many 
very  useful  suggestions  on  all  the  points  mentioned  herein.  A  toning  and 
fixing  formula  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  is  excellent ;  the  silver  bath  of  Mr. 
W.  T.  Bovey  is  also  good,  if  you  desire  to  have  clear  whites  in  your 
prints  during  the  dull  weather ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  are  the  very 
valuable  and  practical  hints  by  my  friend,  Lieut. -Col.  Stuart  Wortley. 

W.  H.  Warner. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 

We  are  much  pleased  at  being  able  to  record  the  great  success  that 
attended  the  recent  effort  (an  annual  one)  of  the  Manchester  Society 
to  present  to  their  fellow-citizens  a  display  of  photographic  works  cal¬ 
culated  to  represent  in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  possible  the  present  state 
of  the  art.  As  was  previously  intimated,  the  soiree  and  exhibition  were 
held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square.  The  number  of  specimens 
exhibited  exceeded  500,  these  being  the  work  of  45  exhibitors* 
Although  London  and  other  places  were  well  represented,  Manchester 
itself  contributed  very  largely  to  the  exhibition,  Avhich  was  universally 
admitted  to  be  not  only  the  best  of  the  kind  that  has  been  held  in  Man¬ 
chester,  but  one  which,  in  point  of  merit,  its  originators  could  afford  to 
place  in  comparison  with  the  exhibition  of  the  London  Photographic 
Society,  recently  held  in  Conduit-street.  Circumstances  prevent  us 
from  attempting  to  give  anything  like  a  critical  notice  of  the  various 
contributions,  but  we  subjoin  abstracts  of  the  notices  which  appeared 
in  the  local  press. 

The  Guardian,  referfing  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  contribution, 
says  : — “Among  the  larger  and  more  noteworthy  photographs  on  view 
are  some  excellent  studies  of  clouds,  contributed  by  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley,  and  some  very  fine  portraits  by  the  same  gentleman.  In  the 
same  category  are  some  striking  subjects,  sent  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Lafosse,  a 
local  artist,  and  Mr.  Warwick  Brooks,  two  of  which,  entitled  Rest  and 
Th.e  Vicar's  Daughter,  attracted  no  small  amount  of  attention.  Stolen 
Moments  is  the  subject  of  a  neat  little  gem,  and  proves  in  a  marked  de¬ 
gree  that  the  science  of  photography  is  capable  of  achieving  even  higher 
results  in  this  direction  than  was  for  a  long  time  claimed  for  it  by  its 
most  sanguine  followers.  An  excellent  collection  of  landscapes  is  sent 
by  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  of  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  and  some  very  fine 
views  on  the  Rhine,  and  of  the  more  rugged  beauties  of  Switzerland, 
are  contributed  by  W.  England,  of  London.  A  series  of  fine  photo¬ 
graphs,  chiefly  landscapes,  by  Mr.  Wardley  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Sanderson, 
both  of  Manchester,  are  deserving  of  mention  ;  whilst  Mr.  J.  Leece 
shows  some  very  excellent  results  in  his  views  of  the  grounds  of  Sir 
Joseph  Whitworth,  Bart.,  Darley  Hall.  Mr.  A.  Smith,  of  Llandudno,  has 
sent  some  excellent  carte  and  cabinet  portraits.  Two  of  the  finest  pictures 
in  the  exhibition  are  contributed  by  Mr.  Earl,  of  Worcester.  Each  of  these 
measures  30  inches  by  22  inches — no  mean  size  for  an  original  photo¬ 
graph.  There  is  a  large  contribution  of  the  Autotype  Company’s 
photographs  in  carbon,  contributed  by  Messrs.  Agnew,  of  Manchester ; 
and  amongst  others  whose  collections  deserve  mention  may  be 
included  the  names  of  Blanchard  (London),  Atherton  (Manchester), 
Nctterville  Briggs  (Leamington),  Abel  Lewis  (Douglas,  Isle  of  Man), 
Rejlander  (London),  Vernon  Heath,  M.  Buxton,  J.  H.  Underwood 
(Sale),  and  Restall  (Birmingham),  most  of  them  well-known  artists  in 
the  photographic  world.  The  exhibition  is  rendered  additionally 
interesting  by  the  display  of  some  half-dozen  revolving  stereoscopes, 
with  glass  transparencies,  sent  by  Messrs.  Dancer,  opticians,  Brown, 
and  Hampson.  The  draping  of  the  rooms  and  the  general  decorations 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Whaite, 
Bridge-street.” 


In  the  opinion  of  the  Courier — “  If  proof  were  wanted  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  photography,  its  advancement  as  an  art,  and  its  many  features 
of  beauty,  no  better  illustration  could  be  witnessed  than  the  walls  of  the 
rooms  mentioned.  Vying  with  each  other  in  studied  effects,  in  execution 
and  manipulation,  the  numerous  exhibitors  forward  the  best  of  their 
productions ;  and  whilst  the  delicate  and  artistic  photo-crayon  of  the 
studio  may  be  taken  as  a  pleasing  illustration  of  the  development  of 
portraiture,  the  wild,  tempestuous  skies,  photographed  by  Mr.  Vernon 
Heath  in  the  gale  of  September  last,  depict  but  another  yet  more  diffi¬ 
cult  branch  of  the  art.  On  all  sides  there  is  variety.  Portraiture 
could  scarcely  have  better  representatives  than  the  Manchester  ex¬ 
hibitors.  Their  work  compares  most  favourably  with  the  specimens 
forwarded  from  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere ;  and  should  there  be  any 
little  advancement  or  novelty  perceptible,  perhaps  it  is  in  the  land¬ 
scape  studies  with  natural  sky  effects.  Some  of  these  are  admirably 
done.  Portraiture,  however,  is  far  in  advance  of  any  previous  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  society,  either  as  regards  delicacy,  tone,  or  effect. 
Favourably  placed  in  this  branch  are  the  photographs  of  Mr.  A.  F. 
Lafosse,  Great  Ducie-street,  Manchester.  The  possessor  of  numerous 
certificates  of  merit  from  exhibitions  at  home  and  abroad,  specimens 
from  his  studio  must  ever  command  attention.  Coloured  portraits 
from  Mr.  Joseph  Wake,  King-street,  and  Mr.  E.  Eccles,  Bury;  photo¬ 
crayons,  well-studied  and  carefully  executed  by  Mr.  Warwick  Brookes, 
Victoria-street  ;  specimens  of  untouched  photographs  from  Mr.  R. 
Atherton,  Manchester ;  and  the  artistic  work  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Foster, 
Bowdon,  an  amateur,  will  all  reward  careful  attention,  whether  it  be 
in  the  delicate  finish  of  the  drapery,  the  arrangement  of  surroundings, 
or  the  natural  pose  of  the  subject.  Illustrative  of  the  seeming  perfection 
to  which  photography  may  be  carried  in  producing  ‘a  picture,’  attention 
may  be  drawn  to  a  work  forwarded  from  Mr.  Abel  Lewis,  Douglas,  Isle 
of  Man.  A  lady  gathering  flowers,  basket  in  hand,  forms  an  admirable 
subject.  The  attitude,  the  extreme  distinctness  of  almost  every 
floweret  and  leaf  of  the  mass  with  which  she  is  surrounded,  are 
simply  inimitable.  Three  rustic  studies — The  Cottage  Pet,  The  Gleaner, 
and  Preparing  for  School — by  Mr.  E.  Whitfield,  Worcester,  adjacent  to 
Mr.  Lewis’s  photographs,  are  also  pleasing  pictures.  Mr.  Netterville 
Briggs,  Leamington,  and  Mr.  M.  Wane,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  are  also 
exhibitors  of  excellent  productions.  Composition  studies  by  Messrs. 
Hubbard,  London;  0.  G.  Rejlander,  London;  and  Alfred  F.  Smith, 
Llandudno ;  studies  from  life  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  London ;  an 
exceptionally  large  and  successful  copy  of  a  bas-relief,  by  Mr.  G.  Res¬ 
tall,  Birmingham;  Eastern  views,  taken  by  Mr.  Frank  Mason  Good, 
executed  by  the  Autotype  Company,  Limited,  and  forwarded  by  Messrs. 
Agnew;  copies  of  pictures  by  M.  Goupil,  London  and  Paris,  would 
occupy  any  ordinary-sized  room  of  themselves;  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  there  is  a  numerous  and  excellent  collection  of  landscapes. 
Messrs.  W.  G.  Coote,  Manchester,  Geo.  Wardley,  Manchester,  W.  D. 
Sanderson,  Manchester,  J.  H.  Underwood,  Manchester,  J.  Holding, 
Manchester,  J.  Leece,  Manchester,  and  R.  Mitchell  exhibited  a  number 
of  views  from  Wales,  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire.  Mr.  E.  C.  Buxton’s 
views  from  Norway,  in  which  the  bold  grandeur  of  the  scenery  is  forcibly 
exhibited,  form  quite  a  collection;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
views  on  the  Rhine,  exhibited  by  Mr.  William  England,  London.  Two 
large  views,  30  x  21,  from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Earl, 
Worcester ;  cloud  effects,  and  a  large  photograph  of  sea  and  birds,  taken 
by  the  instantaneous  process,  from  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells ;  and  a  large  and  miscellaneous  collection  of  sky  studies 
by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  are  well  worthy  of  study  from  their  success¬ 
ful  execution.  We  had  almost  omitted  to  mention  that  there  are  a 
number  of  stereoscopes  and  views  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dancer,  Hamp¬ 
son,  and  Wade,  of  Manchester.” 

From  the  Examiner  and  Times  we  learn  that  there  were  some  highly- 
finished  coUodio-bromide  views  by  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  of  Liverpool, 
and  that  Stolen  Moments,  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  London,  deserved  a  far 
better  position  than  that  it  occupied.  There  were  also  paintings  in  oil, 
photographed  by  Mr.  Eccles,  Bury,  and  painted  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Jenkins; 
a  stereoscopic  collection,  contributed  by  Mr.  Hampson,  Piccadilly,  and 
others;  photographs  of  machinery,  photographic  chemicals,  &c. 


PHCEBUS’S  PORTRAITS  OF  THIEVES. 

[Punch.] 

Scene — The  Slums.  A  Public-house  Interior.  Bill  Wheeler  and 

Jack  Oakum. 

Jack  (talcing  up  a  newspaper). — Hullo,  I  say,  Bill,  here’s  a  floorer  ! 
(  reads  slowly,  with  some  difficulty ) 

“  Photografhic  Prisoners. — In  common  with  other  magistrates,  the 
Lord  Mayor  has  received  a  communication  from  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  with  reference  to  the  taking  of 
photographs  of  habitual  criminals  convicted  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  letter 
will  be  submitted  to  an  early  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen.” 

Blow  their  blessed  horbs  o’  wision  !  Fotogrofe  ’abitchial  criminals  ! 
That’s  the  way  they’re  agoin’  to  flummux  a  cove,  now  then. 
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Bill. — Oh,  bless  ’em !—  they’ve  bin  a  tryin’  that  ’ere  dodge  some  time, 
in  places.  Cap’n  Gardner,  Guv’nor  o’  Bristol  jug,  says  hever  sine  ’47 ; 
and  the  Times's  words  is  as  how  that  system  as  bin  the  means  o’  pro- 
curin  penial  servitood  for  many  pris’ners  whose  crimes  might  hother- 
ways  ’ave  honly  bin  treated  as  fust  offences. 

Jack. — “Unpleasant  hinformation. ”  Noozepaper  ’eddin,  for  that  in¬ 
telligence. 

Bill.  — Werry  much  so.  Guv’nor  Gardner  thinks  that,  through  that 
blessed  fotigrofy  systim,  by  interodoosin’  of  it  into  he  very  gaol,  nearly 
hall  the  perfessional  prigs  will  be  highdentified,  and  on  conwiction — the 
words  I  remember  is — “receive  hadequate  punishment.”  That ’s  ’is 
blessed  plan.  And  now,  yer  see,  this  here  blessed  Reform  Guv’ment ’s 
a  foller’n  on  it  out,  wus  luck. 

Jack. — They  takes  them  blessed  fotagrofes  by  means  o’  the  sun — 
doan’t  ’em  ? 

Bill. — Yes,  the  beggars,  they  do. 

Jack. — Blow  the  Sun !  As  Fenian  Mike  says,  the  sun’s  alius  a  stand- 
in’  in  our  daylight. 

Bill. — Mike’s  right  there  too.  “  ’Cause  night  is  growd  our  day,”  as 
the  song  says.  I’m  a  cove  o’  some  readin’,  though  booked  R  and  W 
Imp.,  like  you.  But  blow  the  sun,  I  say  too,  and  the  fotagrofes  and 
fotagrofers  and  Cap’n  Gardner  and  the  Guv’ment,  and  the  Beaks,  and 
all  the  lot  ’o  ’em. 

Jack. — I’ve  ’eerd  there  was  times  when  the  parsons  and  pantilers  ’ood 
’a  preached  it  was  wicked  for  to  make  the  sun  dror  likenesses. 

Bill. — Wish  they’d  preach  so  still. 

Jack. — There  ain’t  no  way  o’  chiselin  the  beggars  that’s  down  upon 
yer  makin’  of  yer  set  for  your  cart  der  wizzeet,  wot  makes  a  alias  good- 
for-nuffin’. 

Bill. — Tell  yer  a  dodge.  Pull  a  mug.  Look  spooney  and  ’eavenly. 
( Smiles  and  turns  up  his  eyes. ) 

Jack. — Ho,  ho  !  (laughing ).  The  werry  imidgeo’  Lord  Lovel  outside 
the  music-books. 

Bill. — Or  try  and  look  wus  than  yer  are.  (Stooqis  his  head  and  scoivls.) 

Jack. — And  that  ’ood  do  gallus  well  for  Sam  'All. 

Bill. — Fotagrofe  my  face !  They  may  fotagrofe  my ’eels.  Ho  there’s 
plenty  o’  ways  o’  disguisin’  yer  fruntispiece,  so  as  nobody  should  know 
yer!  So.  (Grins.)  So.  (Winks.)  So,  So,  So.  (Making  a  series  of  faces. ) 

Jack. — Yell,  Bill,  blest  if  yer  vouldn’t  make  a  fust-rate  play-hactor. 
With  sitch  means  of  ixpression  as  yourn  yer  might  a’  most  be  tempted 
to  cut  yer  career  o’  crime  for  honest  industery,  and  go  on  the  stage. 

Bill. — ’Feared  I  shall  be  druv  to  ’ard  labour  anyow  sooner  or  later  by 
that  ’ere  ’Abitchial  Criminals  Bill. 

Jack. -—’Ow’d  this  be  to  set  for  my  potrate  as  a  ’abitchial  criminal? 
(  Squints.) 

Bill. — Wouldn’t  do,  yer  moke.  Would  be  a  cornin’  of  it  too  strong. 
The  beaks  or  bobbies  ’ood  take  yer  to  be  larkin’.  Regular  squinting 
’ood  be  overdoin’  of  it.  Sad  misfortin’  by  the  bye,  a  cast  in  the  heye 
for  a  ’abitchial  criminal,  particler  now  ’e’s  subject  to  be  fotagrofed. 
There’ll  be  no  mistakin’  ’im. 

Jack. — After  once  takin  ’im. 

Bill. — So  wherever  ’e  goes  ’e’ll  be  liable  to  be  took  up. 

Jack. — Witch  I  calls  takin’  a  mean  advantage  of  a  cove’s  nateral 
affliction.  Yah! 

Bill.  — The  beggars !  [Scene  closes. 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

March  16th  ..... 

Edinburgh . 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


This  Society  met  on  Tuesday  last,  the8thinst., — James  Glaisher,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  members  of  the  Society 
Messrs.  John  C.  Richardson,  William  Grant,  and  Joseph  Paget. 

The  Chairman  intimated  an  alteration  of  the  law  which  affected 
members  residing  abroad  receiving  the  Journal.  In  future,  such 
members  should  do  so  under  altered  conditions.  They  shall  have  to 
pay  their  subscriptions  as  usual,  and  give  a  London  address  to  which 
communications  may  be  sent.  He  (the  Chairman)  also  intimated  that 
in  August  next  there  would  be  an  exhibition  connected  with  the  Royal 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Institution,  to  which  the  members  of  the  Society 
were  invited  to  contribute.  Medals  would,  as  formerly,  be  awarded  for 
the  best  productions,  but  no  cartes  would  be  admitted. 

Attention  was  directed  to  a  fine  display  of  pictures,  the  prize  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  that  were  suspended  on 
the  walls.  Some  very  beautiful  pictures,  comprising  views  in  Whitby 
and  its  vicinity,  by  Mr.  Waller,  were  also  exhibited. 

Mr.  Stillman  then  read  a  paper  on  the  theory  of  development,  which 
will  appear  in  our  next  number.  Referring  to  a  statement  in  Mr. 
Stillman’s  paper, 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  essayist  had  stated  what  was  perfectly 


true  when  he  said  that  the  laws  of  light  must  be  changed  before  they 
could  obtain  photographs  in  colour.  M.  Claudet  had  once  told  him 
that  he  imagined  he  had  obtained  a  picture  in  natural  colours  because 
his  lilac  vest  had  come  out  in  that  colour;  but,  unfortunately,  on  further 
examination,  he  found  that  the  trousers  and  other  portions  of  dress 
which  were  not  lilac  in  the  original  were  so  in  the  photograph.  The  laws 
of  light  would,  in  his  opinion,  have  to  be  changed  before  it  could  be 
possible  to  obtain  photographs  in  colours.  Respecting  the  subject  of 
development,  it  was  one  of  much  importance  to  the  photographer,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  paper  read  would  lead  to  a  good  discussion. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Re  ade  said  that  he  did  not  find  the  word  “impossible” 
in  his  dictionary,  and  therefore  he  did  not  accede  to  the  Chairman’s 
dictum  that  the  laws  of  light  must  be  changed  before  they  could  obtain 
photographs  in  colours.  It  was  just  because  the  laws  of  light  were  what 
they  were  that  they  had  the  best  hope  of  success.  The  undulations  of 
light  were  of  various  lengths ;  and,  if  they  found  sensitive  surfaces  to 
receive  these  in  the  permanent  and  vibratory  state,  then  in  their  tran¬ 
sient  and  undulatory  state  their  vibrations  would  be  communicated  to  the 
external  ethereal  medium  and  thence  to  the  eye,  the  perception  of  colour 
being  of  course  the  result.  Why  did  they  see  green,  pink,  and  blue  ? 
Because  their  respective  wave  lengths  were  retained  in  the  substances 
they  looked  upon — there  always  the  same,  always  vibrating,  and  conse¬ 
quently  communicating  their  undulations  to  the  ether  and  to  the  eye. 
In  photography  they  had  only  to  obtain  a  medium  sufficiently  sensitive 
to  retain  those  wave  lengths,  and,  after  fixing  them,  to  throw  forward 
their  undulations  to  the  eye  according  to  the  natural  law.  That  they 
could  produce  and  fix  colour  was  an  undoubted  fact,  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  many  photographers.  He  (Mr.  Reade)  described  a  case 
in  which  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  photograph  in  colour.  His 
method  was  to  make  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  and  bromide 
of  potassium,  and  add  of  that  to  the  collodion  as  much  as  it  would  carry, 
so  as  to  form  a  thick,  creamy,  but  workable  film ;  and  in  his  (Mr.  Reade’s) 
opinion  the  colours  obtained  so  corresponded  with  those  of  nature  as  to 
preclude  the  supposition  of  the  accidental  work  of  solarisation.  The 
developer  was  pyrogallic  acid.  For  those  and  other  reasons  he  demurred 
to  the  assertion  of  the  Chairman  to  which  he  had  drawn  attention. 

Dr.  Mann,  referring  to  a  statement  in  the  paper,  in  which  the  silver 
forming  the  negative  was  termed  “crystalline,”  said  that  he  rather 
considered  it  was  “amorphous.”  He  had  examined  the  negative 
image  by  the  microscope,  and  that  was  his  opinion. 

After  some  observations  by  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  and  Mr.  Hart, 

The  Chairman  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Stillman 
for  his  paper. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Courtenay,  giving  an  account 
of  the  method  of  producing  surface  blocks  for  printing  recently  patented 
by  him.  As  we  have  so  recently  published  the  paper  that  was  read 
[ante  page  91],  we  do  not  require  to  give  further  details  of  it  on  this 
occasion.  Some  plates  and  prints  prepared  by  the  means  described 
were  passed  round  for  examination. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  the  process  were  not  based  upon  that  of 
Herr  Paul  Pretsch,  and  in  what  respect  they  differed. 

Mr.  Courtenay  said  that  in  his  process  no  retouching  was  required, 
whereas  in  Pretsch’s  there  was  a  great  deal  of  handwork  necessary  on 
the  plates. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  specimens  by  Pretsch  that  were  un¬ 
touched  by  the  graver.  Some  plates  might  have  been  worked  upon, 
but  many,  he  knew,  had  not  been  so  treated. 

Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  said  that  with  all  due  deference  he  must  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  what  had  fallen  from  their  Chairman,  in  reference  to  what  had 
been  done  by  Herr  Paul  Pretsch  in  the  production  of  engraved  plates 
by  photographic  means.  He  (Mr.  Foster)  highly  appreciated  all  that 
had  been  done  by  Pretsch ;  but  he  thought,  in  the  interest  of  science 
and  of  progress,  it  was  due  to  those  who  were  now  working  in  the  same 
line  that  we  should  know  fairly  how  far  Pretsch  had  gone.  It  was  a 
fallacy — and  one  which  had  been  widely  prevalent — to  suppose  that 
Pretsch’s  plates  needed  no  touching  nor  after- working  by  a  skilled  artist, 
and  that  the  beautiful  proofs  which  were  issued  were  produced  without 
the  intervention  of  the  artist’s  hand.  He  (Mr.  Foster)  believed — and 
he  had  good  grounds  for  his  belief — that  Pretsch  never  produced  a  plate 
which,  as  it  came  from  the  gelatine,  was  capable  of  producing  a  proof 
fit  for  the  public  eye.  He  did  not  refer  to  mere  cleaning  of  the  plate 
and  a  few  touches  of  the  burnisher  by  a  journeyman,  but  he  asserted 
that  of  his  own  knowledge  every  plate  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  highly- 
skilled  engraver,  under  whose  treatment  (and  it  required  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  amount  of  such  treatment)  the  plate  was  carefully  manipulated, 
and  so  rendered  capable  of  throwing  off  those  charming  proofs  with 
which  they  were  all  so  familiar.  He  thought  it  was  high  time  the  pre¬ 
valent  illusion  should  be  dispelled,  and  the  history  of  the  art  placed  on 
the  basis  of  truth.  Members  might  judge  for  themselves  by  visiting 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  where  they  would  see  placed  side  by 
side  specimens  taken  from  the  same  plate  before  and  after  treatment  by 
the  engraver.  The  sight  would  well  repay  a  visit. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  acquainted  with  the  whole  process,  in 
which  he  had  taken  much  interest,  and  he  could  confidently  assert  that 
those  prints  to  which  he  had  referred  had  not  been  touched.  He  had 
many  prints  that  were  touched,  but  he  also  had  many  that  were  not 
touched,  and  he  had  seen  them  at  different  stages. 
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After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Courtenay,  it  was  intimated  that  at  the 
next  meeting  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  would  read  a  paper  in  which  he  would 
detail  his  practical  experience  with  Johnson’s  carbon  process. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

— ♦ — 

BRISTOL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  24th 
ult.,  at  the  Philosophical  Institution, — Mr.  J.  Beattie,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Warner,  On  the  Difficul¬ 
ties  Attendant  on  Photography  in  India  Applied  to  England ,  and  How 
to  Overcome  them.  [Seepage  112.]  Mr.  Warner’s  paper  was  illustrated 
by  some  very  charming  cabinet  photographs,  which  elicited  general 
commendation. 

Mr.  Ennel  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Warner’s  observation  with 
respect  to  the  necessity,  in  hot  weather,  of  having  moisture  in  the  air — 
not,  as  he  thought,  that  moisture  accelerated  actinism  per  se,  or  that  it 
directly  caused  light  to  be  more  diffused  or  reflected ;  but  it  exercised 
a  material  influence,  mechanically,  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  by 
clearing  it  from  dust  by  double  action,  i.e.,  not  only  by  making  air 
lighter,  but  also  by  rendering  the  dust  heavier.  Dust,  they  must 
remember,  was  not  merely  that  portion  of  the  worn  road,  &c.,  which 
is  sent  up  flying  by  the  wind,  for  that  soon  fell  dowu  again  by  its  own 
specific  gravity ;  nor  did  it  principally  consist  of  small  particles  of  worn 
fabrics  of  articles  of  dress,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  late  experi¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Tyndall  at  the  Royal  Institution.  No;  not  so  much  of  the 
debris  of  perishable  particles  as  of  perished  ones.  “In  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  in  death  ” — nay,  it  seemed  as  if  death  were  the  very  condition  of 
life.  “Change  of  matter”  scattered  them  to  the  winds  continually ; 
what  they  get  rid  of  by  the  brush  and  comb,  and  by  washing,  was 
not  all,  indeed.  The  microscopically  invisible  particles  were,  no  doubt, 
a  considerable  item.  The  same  fate  was  shared  by  other  animals  be¬ 
sides.  The  whole  atmosphere  teemed  with  life,  and  therefore  with 
death,  and  a  broiling  day  seemed  most  favourable  for  calling  forth  both. 
Could  they  wonder  that  the  whole,  in  the  aggregate,  interposed  a  thick 
veil  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  object  to  be  lighted?  Wind 
did  not  rend  the  veil,  but  moisture  dragged  it  down. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  unwilling  to  discuss  Mr.  Warner’s  paper, 
because  it  treated  of  subjects  of  great  importance  and  with  much  detail. 
He  considered  the  theories  on  light  and  other  points  of  a  very  important 
nature,  but  they  were  such  as  would  require  more  time  and  careful  dis¬ 
cussion  than  could  be  given  at  a  meeting,  and  would  be  a  more  fitting 
subject  for  discussion  in  the  pages  of  the  photographic  journals. 

In  reply  to  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ennel, 

The  Chairman  said  his  own  opinion  was  that  on  extremely  hot  days 
hindrance  arose  from  want  of  actinic  power,  the  heat  itself  carrying  on 
chemical  action. 

Mr.  Gillo  remarked  that  in  hot  days  in  summer  the  same  effect  was 
seen  as  in  heated  air  from  a  chimney  ;  for  air  of  different  density  was 
then  about,  and  that  must  necessarily  have  some  effect  on  the  light. 

The  Chairman  said  he  should  never  expect  to  get  so  good  a  lightfromthe 
clear  sky  on  a  hot  summer’s  day  as  from  a  sky  covered  with  fleecy  clouds. 

Mr.  Gillo  observed  that  the  nearer  a  process  could  be  reduced  to 
instantaneous  the  better  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Barton  considered  instantaneous  exposure  bad  as  a  general  rule, 
because  the  nicety  of  the  balance  of  chemicals  precluded  any  certainty 
in  the  process. 

Mr.  Dunmore  stated  that  in  landscape  photographs  the  edges  of 
moving  objects  were  always  blurred,  although  taken,  so  to  speak, 
instantaneously. 

Mr.  Gillo  said  that  one  remark  in  Mr.  Warner’s  paper  was  liable  to 
be  misunderstood — that  relating  to  the  use  of  the  garden  syringe.  That 
was  to  moisten  the  boughs  and  leaves  of  trees  that  they  might  come  out 
clearer  in  the  picture. 

The  Chairman  thought  Mr.  Warner,  in  his  remarks  on  gelatine  deve¬ 
loper,  should  have  mentioned  the  quantity  to  be  used.  A  small  quantity 
would  give  good  results,  while  a  stronger  solution  was  difficult  to  work 
with,  and  never  acted  well. 

Mr.  Barton  had  used  gelatine  for  two  years,  and  then  gave  it  up. 
He  found  no  difficulty  in  working  it  :  it  only  made  the  process  easier, 
while  better  results  could  be  obtained  when  it  was  not  used. 

The  Chairman  thought  softer  results  were  obtained  with  it. 

Mr.  Barton  stated  he  preferred  a  negative  which  required  intensi¬ 
fication. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a  picture  produced  by  the  Pouncy  process, 
sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Warner,  and  reference  was  made  to  the  process  by 
which  it  was  produced. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Warner  was  carried  unanimously.  The 
proceedings  then  terminated. 


The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac.  —  Professional 
and  amateur  photographers  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  informed 
that  G.  W.  Preston,  Photographic  Warehouse,  89,  Swanston-street, 
Melbourne,  has  a  stock  of  this  work  on  hand. — Advt. 


Comsponlmm. 


Meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society. — Medals  at  the 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION.  —  EFFECT  OF  ACETONE  ON  VARNISHES. — 

Method  for  Obtaining  Relief,  True  or  False. — M.  Ducos  du 

Hauron’s  Heliochromic  Process. — How  a  French  Artist  Ex¬ 
tricates  himself  from  a  Dilemma. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  was  held  last 
Friday  evening,  M.  Davanne  occupying  the  chair.  The  stance  was 
marked  by  two  sad  announcements — the  deaths  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Bingham, 
of  Paris,  and  M.  Fierlants,  of  Brussels.  Both  these  gentlemen  were 
well  known  as  successful  photographic  artists,  and  both  excelled  in  the 
same  way — in  copying  pictures.  Although  residing  at  Paris,  Mr.  Bing¬ 
ham  died  at  Brussels  about  the  21st  of  February.  A  large  portrait  of 
this  gentleman  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Harrison,  and 
occasion  was  taken  to  recaU  the  often-impressed  desire  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Society  should  furnish  their  portraits.  The  carte-de- 
visite  size  would  answer  very  well,  and  the  desirability  of  complying 
with  this  suggestion  was  urged  upon  the  members. 

M.  Balard  was  elected  President  for  the  next  year. 

Lieut. -Col.  Stuart  Wortley  exhibited  a  series  of  his  instantaneous 
cloud  pictures,  which  excited  great  attention  and  admiration,  and  it  was 
hoped  they  would  be  exhibited  at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition. 

A  question  was  asked  me  respecting  the  medals  which  would  be  given 
at  this  Exhibition,  the  answer  to  which  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers.  For  what  will  the  medals  be  given — the  best  portrait  or  the 
best  landscape  ?  The  reply  was  that  it  would  rest  with  the  jury  to 
decide.  They  would  recompense  the  best  works  in  photographic  art 
according  to  their  judgment,  whether  they  were  portraits  or  landscapes. 

M.  Davanne  offered  a  few  remarks  upon  acetone  and  its  effect  in  pho¬ 
tographic  varnishes.  Some  time  ago  a  photographer  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  Society  the  curious  fact  that  some  of  his  negatives  dissolved 
entirely  when  the  varnish  was  poured  over  them,  whilst  others  formed 
from  the  same  collodion  and  silver  both  resisted  the  varnish.  M. 
Davanne  is  disposed  to  think  that  one  of  the  causes  of  this  not  infre¬ 
quent  phenomenon  is  the  presence  of  acetone  in  the  varnish,  arising 
from  the  use  of  bad  wood  spirit.  He  finds  that  the  addition  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  acetone  to  a  varnish  will  dissolve  a  negative  film. 

M.  Girard  remarked  that  acetone  was  an  excellent  solvent  for  gum 
copal,  and  therefore  might  enter  in  this  capacity  into  the  formula  of 
some  varnishes,  which  would  on  that  account  be  destructive  to  any 
negatives  on  which  they  were  used.  To  protect  negatives  from  the 
dissolvent  action  of  any  varnish  it  is  only  necessary  to  cover  them  first 
with  a  weak  coating  of  solution  and  gum  and  allow  it  to  dry. 

A  curious  communication  was  presented  by  M.  George  Poirde,  upon 
methods  for  obtaining  photographs  of  images  in  which  the  effect  of 
relief  shall  be  true,  or  not  false,  as  is  the  case  generally.  For  instance, 
if  a  photograph  of  a  white  statue,  one  side  of  which  is  in  shade,  be 
taken  upon  a  gelatine  plate,  it  will  be  found  on  development  that  the 
side  in  shadow  is  represented  by  a  depression  in  the  gelatine,  whereas, 
in  reality,  the  side  in  shade  is  as  round  and  as  much  in  relief  as  the 
other.  The  plans  proposed  to  overcome  this  were  to  cover  the  objects 
with  lampblack,  illuminate  them  equally,  or  to  place  them  in  a  non- 
actinic  liquid.  The  communication  was  considered  as  more  theoreti¬ 
cally  curious  than  practically  useful.  M.  Poir4e  also  sent  a  paper  to 
combat  some  of  the  theoretical  views  of  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron  re¬ 
specting  obtaining  colours  by  photographic  processes. 

M.  Ducos  du  Hauron,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  an  article  on  the  same 
subject,  presented  his  new  work  to  the  Society,  and  exhibited  some 
specimens  of  his  process  in  support  of  his  views.  In  the  presence  of 
the  conflicting  opinions  upon  the  subject,  and  with  a  view  of  investi¬ 
gating  it  thoroughly,  a  committee  was  proposed  to  work  the  matter 
out  and  report.  The  specimens  shown  were  very  curious,  and  showed 
great  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  inventor.  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron 
recommends  Taupenot’s  process  for  the  production  of  negatives  suitable 
for  the  heliochromic  process  he  has  introduced.  The  carbon  process  is 
modified  to  suit  the  printing.  The  following  rule  is  laid  down  as 
established  :  it  is  necessary  to  have  three  monochromatic-coloured 
gelatines-— red,  blue,  and  yellow.  These  gelatines  should  be  coloured 
in  such  a  way  that,  when  they  are  not  bichromated,  they  should  be  able 
to  produce,  by  their  superposition,  the  harmonious  tints  exactly  like 
those  of  the  model,  and  to  do  this  the  three  films  of  coloured  gelatine, 
when  placed  one  on  the  other,  should  produce  a  neutral  tint.  To  pre* 
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pare  these  coloured  gelatines  the  following  formulae  are  given,  and  it  is 
recommended  to  keep  a  stock  ready  for  use  : — 

Red  Gelatine.  — Pour  into  a  bottle  ten  ounces  of  distilled  water  and 
ten  ounces  of  liquid  ammonia,  and  dissolve  in  this  sixty-seven  grains 
of  carmine  ;  add  twenty-four  drachms  of  white  gelatine  cut  in  pieces, 
and  let  it  swell  in  the  liquid  for  about  an  hour,  after  which  dissolve  it 
by  means  of  a  water  bath.  Filter  the  warm  solution  through  linen, 
and  pour  the  clear  solution  into  large,  flat  dishes,  so  that  thin  films  may 
be  formed  when  it  cools.  Take  off  the  dry  films  and  let  them 
thoroughly  dry,  turning  them  from  time  to  time  during  several  days. 
The  coloured  gelatine  may  then  be  broken  up  and  kept  in  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  bottle  for  use. 

Yelloiv  Gelatine. — In  a  bottle  holding  twenty  ounces  of  water  dissolve 
115  grains  of  acetate  of  lead  ;  filtei-,  and  add  twenty-four  drachms  of 
white  gelatine  cut  in  shreds.  Dissolve  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  red 
gelatine  ;  filter,  and  spread  in  thin  layers  on  large  dishes,  as  already 
directed.  When  “set  ”  pour  over  each  film  a  copious  supply  of  solution 
of  yellow  chromate  of  potash,  containing  about  288  grains  to  a  pint  of 
water.  After  remaining  on  the  gelatine  about  an  hour  decant  the 
solution,  and  wash  the  films  well  with  water  till  no  more  yellow  colour 
is  imparted  to  the  washings.  Dry  the  gelatine  and  preserve  as  already 
directed. 

Blue  Gelatine. — Proceed  to  dissolve  twenty-four  drachms  of  white 
gelatine  in  twenty  ounces  of  water,  as  before  mentioned;  filter,  and 
pour  on  large  dishes  in  thin  films.  When  “set ”  pour  over  each  film  a 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  fifty-seven  grains  to  one  pint  of 
water.  Let  the  solution  remain  on  the  films  for  an  hour ;  pour  and  drain 
off  the  dishes,  and  immediately  re-cover  the  films  with  a  solution  of  red 
prussiate  of  potash,  about  five  drachms  to  a  pint.  The  Prussian  blue 
immediately  forms  in  the  films,  and  in  about  an  hour  they  are  ready  to 
be  washed.  The  gelatine  is  dried  and  stored  as  usual. 

These  three  stock  gelatines  being  made,  let  us  see  how  they  are  to  be 
used  in  the  proportion  of  couches  mixtionwHes,  or,  as  we  should  have  it, 
prepared  films  upon  mica  or  any  other  transparent  subjectile.  Make 
solutions  of  each  of  these  coloured  gelatines  in  these  proportions  : — 


Coloured  gelatine .  76  grains. 

Rain  water .  5  ounces. 

White  sugar  .  44  grains. 


These  proportions  are  for  the  heliochromic  pictures  which  are  destined 
to  be  looked  at  as  transparencies  ;  the  quantity  of  coloured  gelatine  is 
too  great  for  those  to  be  seen  by  reflected  light.  For  the  latter  kind  of 
pictures  replace  one  part  of  the  coloured  gelatine  with  white  gelatine. 
This  mixture  being  spread  on  the  sheets  of  mica,  all  the  precautions 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  good  film  being  taken,  it  is  sensitised, 
when  dry,  in  a  bath  composed  of — ■ 


Bichromate  of  potash  .  66  grains. 

Sugar  .  66  ,, 

Rain  water . 5  ounces. 


Each  sheet  is  left  for  five  minutes  in  this  bath,  and  is  allowed  to  dry} 
after  dripping  in  complete  darkness.  They  should  be  employed  about 
three  or  four  days  after  their  preparation. 

Before  exposing  each  sheet  under  its  special  negative,  it  should  be 
slightly  washed  with  a  drop  of  cold  water  and  a  piece  of  linen,  to  take 
from  its  surface  a  slight  deposit  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sugar, 
which  is  liable  to  form  there.  The  sheets  are  exposed  under  their  nega¬ 
tives — hack  against  negative.  Exposure  in  sunshine  of  three  or  four 
minutes  is  sufficient  for  pictures  from  glass  negatives.  To  develope  the 
pictures,  immerse  the  sheets  in  hot  water.  It  will  be  found  best  to 
attach  the  sheets  of  mica  to  slight  wooden  frames,  which  have  already 
been  swollen  by  water,  before  the  development.  The  films  stick  to  the 
mica  better  in  this  way.  The  washing  of  the  developed  pictures 
should  be  done  with  distilled  water.  The  monochromatic  pictures 
being  obtained,  take  one  of  the  little  desks  used  for  retouching  nega¬ 
tives  upon,  by  which  they  are  viewed  as  transparencies,  and  place  the 
yellow  picture  first  in  the  sheet  of  glass,  then  the  two  others  are  to  be 
superimposed  carefully  one  over  the  other.  The  yellow  being  the  most 
opaque  colour,  is  best  for  forming  the  basis  of  the  picture.  The  trans¬ 
parent  monochromes  are  gummed  together  as  soon  as  they  perfectly 
coincide.  We  shall  await  with  interest  the  report  of  the  committee 
upon  this  subject. 

The  following  is  reported  from  the  interior: — Scene:  a  provincial 
village  in  France.  Photographic  establishment  at  ten  sous  per  portrait, 
likeness  guaranteed.  Enter  paysan.  After  sundry  operations  a  por¬ 
trait  is  presented  to  him  which  he  fails  to  recognise  as  himself,  and 


suggests  it  cannot  be  intended  either  for  him,  for  it  shows  a  pair  of 
moustaches,  and  the  original  is  innocent  of  such  appendages.  Photo¬ 
grapher,  indignant,  declares  that  the  portrait  is  a  likeness,  and  as 
there  are  moustaches  which  he  had  not  observed,  it  is  two  francs  extra, 
as  he  always  charged  moustaches  extra  and  supplementary.  Bewilder¬ 
ment  of  native,  who  pays.  Thus  a  French  artist  extricates  himself 
from  a  dilemma.  R.  J.  Fowler, 

Paris,  March  8,  1870. 


CUTTING  AND  MOUNTING  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  please  kindly  oblige  by  replying,  in  your  next 
issue,  to  the  following  questions? — 

1.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  stereoscopic  pictures  may  be  cut 
from  one  single  negative — that  is,  a  negative  taken  with  one  lens  ?  As, 
if  I  read  the  article  in  a  recent  number  on  mounting  stereo,  pictures 
aright,  I  understand  it  to  say  that  exactly  the  same  parts  of  each  pic¬ 
ture  taken  with  a  pair  of  lenses  are  to  be  mounted.  This  being  so,  on 
cutting  precisely  the  same  portions  of  two  pictures  from  a  stereo,  nega¬ 
tive,  I  cannot  tell  but  that  they  may  have  been  taken  from  a  single 
negative. 

2.  Which  lens  will  act  the  quicker  of  the  two  following  :  —  One  two 
inches  diameter,  with  three-eighths  stop  and  four  and  a-half  inches 
focus,  or  one  one  inch  diameter,  with  full  opening  and  five  and  a-half 
inches  focus — both  double  combination  lenses  ? 

3.  And  which  of  these  : — One  two  and  one-eighth  inches  diameter, 
nine  inches  focus,  “doublet,”  or  one  three  inches  diameter,  fifteen 
inches  focus,  “single” — with  same  size  of  stop? 

An  approximate  reply  to  the  two  last  questions  is  all  I  require. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  Stereo. 

March  9,  1870. 

[1.  A  stereoscopic  picture  cannot  be  made  by  mounting  side  by 
side  two  precisely  similar  pictures,  that  is,  two  prints  from  the  same 
negative.  To  have  stereoscopic  effect  the  two  pictures  must  be 
dissimilar  to  the  extent  that,  although  both  are  views  of  the  same 
subject,  they  are  obtained  from  slightly  different  points  of  view. 
— 2.  The  one-inch  lens  will  be  much  quicker  than  the  two-inch  one 
with  such  a  stop.  Were  both  lenses  worked  with  full  aperture,  then 
the  larger  one  would  be  the  quicker  of  the  two.— -3.  The  doublet  will 
be  much  quicker  than  the  single  lens. — Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

A  DAMAGED  GLASS  BATH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  accidentally  snipped  a  small  piece  off  the  top 
of  my  glass  dipping-bath,  through  which,  when  the  waterproof  top  is 
on,  the  solution  gets  out.  Can  you  or  any  reader  tell  me  how  I  can, 
without  injury  to  the  bath  solution,  fill  up  the  hole  in  the  glass.  It  is 
only  a  small  hole,  but  sufficiently  large  to  render  the  bath  not  water¬ 
tight.— I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  “  Strike- a-Light.” 

Preston,  March,  9,  1870. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  DARK  INTERIORS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Dr.  Bruce,  the  author  of  the  Roman  Wall,  is  desirous 
to  have  some  Roman  altars  photographed  that  are  in  the  crypt  of 
the  old  castle,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  It  is  quite  dark  there,  and  the 
altars  are  very  dark  with  age  and  are  made  of  sandstone.  Query — Is 
it  possible  to  photograph  them  by  artificial  light  ? 

Your  answer  will  oblige — Yours,  &c.,  H.  Piper. 

9,  St.  Guthbert' s-terrace,  Gateshead, 

March  7,  1870. 

[A  magnesium  lamp,  with  a  wide  flexible  tube  to  carry  away  the 
smoke,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best  way  to  illuminate  these  subjects. 

—Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

“TUNICARE”  AS  A  SUBSTRATUM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  see,  in  reply  to  “W.  B.,”  in  “Answers  to  Corres¬ 
pondents,”  that  you  say  “tunicare”  is  for  cleaning  glass,  not  for  using 
as  a  substratum  for  collodion.  The  “tunicare”  is  a  substratum; 
therefore  no  other  will  be  required  for  dry  plates,  as  by  its  use  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  film  to  slip  in  washing. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  G.  Jones. 

High-street,  Marlborough,  March  1,  1870. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A  first-rate  microscope  in  mahogany  glazed  cabinet,  and  capital  telescope,  will 
be  exchanged  for  view  apparatus,  either  by  Ross  or  Dallmeyer. — Address) 
W.  H.  Dodds,  Shifnal. 

A  tenor  Saxe-horn,  by  Messrs.  Distin,  nearly  new,  with  crooks  and  case  com¬ 
plete,  is  offered  in  exchange  for  a  Dallmeyer’s  No.  3  wide-angle  landscape 
lens.— Address,  B.  Jones,  Berkeley- villa,  Cheltenham. 

I  wish  to  exchange  a  very  nice  arm-chair  for  anything  useful  in  photography. 
Value  about  £2  2s. ;  difference  in  value  can  be  arranged.  Photo,  for  two 
stamps. — Address,  W.  M.,  8,  Stockwell-street,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

A  good,  sound  grand  piano  (oblique),  by  Broadwood,  will  be  exchanged  for  a 
Dallmeyer’s  No.  3d  group  or  10  X  8  rapid  rectilinear.  Difference  adjusted ; 
open  to  offers.— Address,  Menns  &  Son,  Photographers,  &c.,  Chipping 
Norton,  Oxon. 

Wanted,  in  exchange  for  a  mahogany  camera  17  X  17,  as  advertised  for  sale  in 
this  Journal,  a  Meagher’s  bellows-bodied  camera,  or  other  good  maker’s,  for 
plates  up  to  15  X  12 ;  difference  in  cash  or  other  photo,  apparatus  will  bo 
given. — Address,  J.  Barber,  Eidford,  near  Alcester. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


«r  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC.— This 
valuable  work  is  now  ready.  For  particulars,  see  advertising  sheet, 
page  ii. ,  in  the  present  number. 

***  Note  to  Correspondents. — We  frequently  receive  letters  on  Thursday 
moi’ning,  a  few  minutes  before  the  despatch  of  our  last  parcel  of  “copy” 
to  the  printing-office,  asking  for  information  in  the  current  week’s  issue.  As 
it  is  very  seldom  that  we  can  attend  to  such  communications,  correspon¬ 
dents  should  forward  their  letters  at  least  a  day  earlier,  so  as  to  reach  us  not 
later  than  Wednesday. 

G.  S.  (Dundee).— We  have  not  had  any  opportunity  of  examining  the  class  of 
lenses  you  refer  to,  and  hence  cannot  give  you  an  opinion. 

Proto. — The  front  lens  of  your  half-plate  portrait  combination  should,  if  used 
alone,  enable  you  to  obtain  a  9  X  7  landscape  of  pretty  good  quality. 

A  New  Subscriber  (Dublin). — If  you  will  discard  the  curtain — which  is  very 
obtrusive,  and  the  folds  of  which  are  stiff  and  ungraceful— your  pictures  will 
be  greatly  improved. 

An  Edinburgh  Reader. — The  operator  to  whom  you  refer  disappeared 
about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  after  having  contracted  debts  with  every  person 
that  would  trust  him. 

A  Country  Reader. — Place  a  piece  of  ground  glass  over  the  printing- 
frame  so  as  to  diffuse  the  light  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  this  way  the 
effects  of  the  crack  in  the  negative  will  barely  be  perceptible. 

Greenhorn. — You  may  try  the  experiment  very  easily  by  holding  the 
magnesium  riband  in  a  pair  of  pliers,  or,  indeed,  by  making  use  of  any 
similar  contrivance,  by  which  your  fingers  may  escape  being  burnt. 

F.  W.  Rogers. — Place  the  silver  solution  in  a  large  flat  glass  or  porcelain 
vessel,  and  expose  it  to  a  gentle  heat  for  an  hour  or  more,  if  necessary.  You 
will  thus  drive  away  much  of  the  water,  and  your  solution  will  become 
strengthened  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

F.  L.  N.— Add  a  solution  of  photosulphate  of  iron  to  your  chloride  of  gold, 
and  it  (the  gold)  will  be  precipitated  as  a  very  fine  metallic  powder.  It  is 
probable  that  if  this  were  mixed  with  some  gummy  solution  a  gold  writing 
ink  might  be  obtained  ;  but  we  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Perhaps  some  correspondent  can  inform  you  of  the  best  way  to  make  gold  ink. 

The  Cool  Captain  (Northampton).— It  will  be  expedient,  if  not  necessary, 
to  take  out  with  you  the  requisite  chemicals  and  materials,  because 
you  can  get  a  complete  selection  here,  whereas  you  could  not  expect  to  do  so 
in  India.  A  letter  addressed  to  some  of  the  London  firms  (and  there  are 
several)  who  export  photographic  goods  to  India,  will  secure  for  you  all  the 
information  you  require.  In  addition  to  the  present  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
Bourne,  read  those  that  he  has  written  on  former  occasions. 

Z.— It  is  evident  that  the  maker  has  omitted  to  adjust  the  nozzle  of  the  burner 
for  the  particular  condenser  in  your  lantern.  The  method  you  have  chosen 
for  ascertaining,  by  trial,  the  proper  position,  is  the  best  that  you  could  have 
adopted,  viz.,  placing  a  lighted  candle  in  the  lantern  and  moving  it  until  the 
position  is  found  by  which  the  most  uniformly  illuminated  disc  is  obtained. 
Now  arrange  your  delivery  tube  or  nozzle  so  as  to  have  its  orifice  near  the 
top  of  the  flame  of  the  candle,  because  the  magnesium  flame  droops,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  light  will  be  adjusted  for  the  purpose  for  which  you  want 
it.  Seeing  that  the  small  tube  is  too  short,  you  may  extemporise  an  addition 
to  it  by  means  of  a  very  thin  and  soft  sheet  of  brass  or  copper,  which  may 
be  bent  round  the  present  tube,  and  left  to  project  a  sufficient  distance. 
When  this  adjustment  has  been  found  to  work  correctly,  then  send  to  the 
maker  or  seller,  who  will  supply  you  with  a  properly-constructed  one  of  the 
right  length. 


S.  E.  A. — 1.  Make  a  thirty-five  grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  coat  a  plato 
with  collodion,  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  solution  for  a  quarter-of-an 
hour;  immerse  a  slip  of  litmus  paper,  and  see  if  it  turn  slightly  red  ;  if  it 
do  not,  add  a  trace  of  nitric  acid  until  it  do  so. — 2.  Double  crystallised 
nitrate  of  silver  is  best,  but  many  photographers  use  the  ordinary  nitrate  of 
commerce. — 3.  Sunning  ought  not  to  affect  the  flowing  of  the  developer  in 
the  manner  you  have  described  it  as  doing ;  add  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  and 
it  will  flow  easily  and  evenly  enough. 

A  Troublesome  Friend. — On  referring  to  our  note-book  wo  find  that  tho 
large  burnt-in  photograph  that  we  spoke  of  having  had  executed  for  a  library 
window  was  prepared  by  being  coated  in  a  darkened  room  with  a  mixture 
composed  of  three  ounces  each  of  albumen  and  honey,  five  ounces  of  a  satu¬ 
rated  solution  of  bichromate  of  ammonia,  and  a  pint  of  water.  The  exposure 
required  was  very  short.  It  was  not  burt-in  in  a  proper  muffle,  but  in  a 
shallow  iron  pan  extemporised  for  the  purpose.  Had  we  to  do  the  same  again 
we  should  adopt  a  different  system  altogether. 

***  We  are  compelled  to  leave  over  several  communications  to  be  dealt  with 
next  week. 


Action  of  Chlorine  upon  Absolute  Alcohol  while  (Exposed 
to  Direct  Sunlight. — While  engaged  in  making  hydrate  of  chloral 
with  absolute  alcohol,  direct  sunlight  accidentally  fell  uiion  the  appa¬ 
ratus,  the  temperature  of  the  contents  of  which  was  02°.  The  continued 
action  of  the  sun’s  rays  caused  a  series  of  sharp  detonations,  accompanied 
by  very  bright  lightning-like  flashes  inside  the  apparatus  ;  the  fluid, 
previously  quite  clear,  became  black,  a  blackish  powder  was  separated, 
and  the  temperature  rose  to  78°.  The  authors  repeated  the  experiment 
with  artificial  light,  and  found  that  magnesium  light,  the  light  emitted 
by  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  carbon  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  while 
burning,  electric  light,  and  the  light  emitted  by  the  ignition  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and  sulphur,  when  ignited,  produce  the  same 
effect.  The  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  alcohol  were  not 
further  investigated,  but  exhibited  a  most  frightful  stench  and  a  deep 
reddish-brown  colour. — Chemical  News. 

Music  and  Photographs. — An  occasional  correspondent,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Ferneley,  of  Melton  Mowbray,  sends  us  an  account  of  an  entertain¬ 
ment  given  by  him  in  the  Temperance  Hall  of  that  place,  in  which  we 
find  photography  and  music  blended  together  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner.  The  entertainment  consisted  of  a  series  of  photographic  dis¬ 
solving  views,  comprising  landscapes,  buildings,  portraits,  &c.,  shown 
by  aid  of  the  magic  lantern.  The  room  was,  of  course,  darkened  to 
show  the  views,  and  the  singers  were  in  the  ante-room  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  which  gave  to  their  performances  a  nice  subdued  tone.  The  pieces 
sung  were  appropriately  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  scenes  on  the 
canvas,  so  that  when  internal  views  of  churches  and  cathedrals  were 
exhibited  the  pieces  sung  resembled  a  choral  service  inside  the  build¬ 
ing  shown.  As  a  sample  of  the  programme  of  the  entertainment  we 
give  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  pictorial  subjects  and  musical  selections 
as  proximately  given: — Canongate  Tolbooth — song,  “Charlie  is  My 
Darling  Holyrood  Chapel — glee,  “When  the  Moon  Shines  Bright 

Ely  Cathedral — air,  “ Sancta  Maria  Old  Mill,  Ashford — song,  “The 
Mill  Wheel;”  Local  Views — song,  “Home,  Sweet  Home;”  Stone¬ 
henge — “ Druids’  Chorus ”  in  “Norma;”  Swalloiv  Falls — glee,  “Here 
in  Cool  Grot;”  St.  Mark's  and  other  Venetian  Views — “Carnival  of 
Venice” — and  so  on.  From  the  excellent  selection  here  given,  some 
of  our  readers  may  gain  an  idea  “how  to  spend  a  pleasant  evening.” 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  March  9th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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TRANSPARENCE  OP  SENSITIVE  DRY  PLATES. 

In  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  Herr  Ommeganck  has  again 
brought  prominently  forward  the  question  which  appears  to  be 
always  turning  up,  viz.,  the  transparency  of  dry  plates  as  one  cause 
of  diminished  sensitiveness.  As  the  season  for  dry-plate  work  is 
drawing  near,  it  is  well  to  consider  this  question  and  ascertain 
whether  some  remedy  for  the  evil  may  not  be  found. 

If  we  take  a  bromised  collodion,  coat  a  plate  with  it,  sensitise, 
wash,  and  dry,  we  find,  on  holding  the  plate  up  to  the  light,  that  a 
large  amount  is  transmitted,  even  if  the  collodion  contain  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  bromide,  and  the  film,  as  a  consequence,  be 
more  dense  than  usual.  But  the  main  point  to  consider  is — what  is 
the  colour  of  the  transmitted  light  ?  In  most  of  the  cases  which  we 
have  examined  with  this  particular  object  in  view  the  transmitted 
light  has  been  of  a  very  perceptible  blue  tint ;  where  iodide  is  used 
in  the  collodion,  however,  the  light  passing  through  the  film  is  more 
inclined  to  yellow.  In  the  former  cases,  then,  the  sensitive  film 
allows  those  rays  to  pass  through  it  which  are  of  chief  value  in 
forming  the  latent  image.  Our  object  clearly  should  be  to  prevent 
this  loss  of  chemical  power,  and,  if  any  light  be  transmitted,  let  it  be 
of  the  photographically  inactive  kind. 

A  case  somewhat  analogous  to  this  occurs  to  us.  When  M.  Fou¬ 
cault  introduced  his  silvered  glass  reflectors  for  astronomical  purposes 
it  was  stated  that  they  were  much  superior  to  speculum  metal, 
because  they  reflected  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  incident  light. 
One  of  the  highest  authorities  on  such  subjects,  the  late  Earl  of 
liosse,  was  unable  to  corroborate  these  statements,  the  fact  being 
that  very  thin  specular  films  of  silver  reflect  but  little  more  light 
than  speculum  metal.  However,  the  thin  metallic  layer  not  only 
reflects  but  transmits  much  light,  and  that  passed  through  a  thin 
layer  of  silver  is  found  to  be  of  a  blue  colour ;  hence  such  silvered 
glass  specula  are  not  well  suited  for  use  in  photographing  the  heavenly 
bodies,  but  though  a  very  thin  silver  film  transmits  a  large  amount 
of  blue  light,  a  slight  increase  in  thickness  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
this.  By  analogy,  then,  wThen  a  thin  photographic  collodion  film 
permits  the  passage  of  blue  rays  the  remedy  is  to  make  the  layer 
more  dense,  and  so  prevent  such  a  loss. 

This  course  appears  to  be  the  only  available  one,  and  the  use  of 
opal  glass,  as  suggested  by  M.  Ommeganck,  inadmissible,  as  the 
layer  of  opal  glass  immediately  beneath  the  collodion  film  would 
simply  diffuse  or  scatter  the  blue  rays  transmitted  by  the  film,  and 
thus  produce  a  blurred  and  unsatisfactory  negative. 

This  light  which  is  transmitted  by  the  sensitive  dry  collodion  film 
is  not  only  so  much  wasted  power,  but  it  is  also  a  source  of  consider¬ 
able  annoyance  to  the  dry-plate  operator,  since,  though  a  portion 
passes  completely  through  the  glass  plate,  a  certain  amount  is  re¬ 
flected  from  the  back  surface  of  the  glass  plate,  and  causes  the 
trouble  referred  to  when  speaking  of  opal  glass.  In  order  to  overcome 
this  difficulty,  it  is  usual  to  adopt  either  of  two  courses.  On  the  one 
hand,  to  paint  over  the  back  of  the  plate  a  layer  of  some  red  or 
yellow  colouring  matter,  or  to  obtain  optical  contact  between  the 
glass  and  a  piece  of  red  blotting-paper  by  moistening  the  latter  and 
making  it  adhere  to  the  glass  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  absorbent  sur¬ 


face  for  the  blue  rays  during  the  exposure  of  the  plate  in  the  camera. 
The  second  plan,  as  our  readers  well  know,  is  to  introduce  some 
colouring  matter  into  the  film  which  will  prevent  the  transmission  of 
chemically  active  rays  through  the  film.  The  former  course  is  the 
one  we  generally  prefer  adopting,  except  in  the  case  of  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea’s  collodio-bromide  method.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
this  simply  has  to  do  with  the  light  which  has  been  lost  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes.  These  plans  have  been  devised  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  doing  any  mischief,  and,  though  valuable  in  this 
sense,  they  do  not  enable  us  to  use  this  waste  light,  but  rather  to  get 
it  out  of  the  way.  Our  object  should  really  be  to  use  all  the  light 
falling  upon  the  plate,  and  allow  none  to  be  wasted.  Apparently  the 
only  mode  of  securing  this  is  to  work  with  a  more  opaque  film,  and 
bring  all  the  light  into  conact  with  a  sensitive  substance. 


ACETONE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  VARNISHES. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  our  esteemed  Parisian  correspon¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Fowler,  mentioned  an  observation  of  M.  Davanne’s  on 
the  influence  of  acetone  in  dissolving  the  collodion  film  when  a 
photographic  varnish  containing  acetone  is  employed  in  coating  the 
plate.  M.  Davanne  has  ascertained  that  acetone  possesses  this  pro¬ 
perty,  and  M.  Girard  has  stated  that  this  substance,  being  a  better 
solvent  for  copal  resin  than  ordinary  spirit  of  wine,  is  sometimes  added 
to  the  latter  in  order  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of  the  varnish. 

Some  years  ago  we  paid  considerable  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  ascertained  that  few,  if  any,  samples  of  the  “  methylated  spirit  ” 
of  commerce  are  free  from  acetone ;  but  in  some  specimens  it  is  pre¬ 
sent  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  in  others.  The  test  which 
we  employed  for  the  detection  of  this  impurity  is  one  which  we 
accidentally  discovered,  and,  as  it  is  both  sufficiently  delicate  in  its 
indications  for  ordinary  purposes  and  a  test  easy  of  application,  we 
therefore  give  the  process  here,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  have 
the  means  at  their  disposal  of  detecting  the  presence  of  acetone, 
should  they  desire  to  seek  for  it  in  their  varnishes. 

A  solution  of  four  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  bichloride  of 
mercury,  in  one  ounce  of  water  is  prepared.  Some  of  the  solution 
of  caustic  potash  of  the  shops  is  likewise  obtained,  and  with  these 
two  solutions  we  are  enabled  to  detect  the  acetone.  If  a  varnish  is 
to  be  tested,  distil  off  the  spirit  into  a  test  tube,  and  add  to  this 
distilled  spirit,  which  contains  any  acetone  present,  a  few  drops  of 
the  corrosive  sublimate  solution.  Now  warm  the  mixture  gently 
over  a  spirit-lamp  flame,  and  then  add  some  of  the  solution  of 
caustic  potash.  If  no  acetone  be  present  a  yellowish-white  pre¬ 
cipitate  will  be  produced,  which  will  not  either  wholly  or  in  part 
redissolve  on  continuing  the  addition  of  the  reagent ;  but,  if  acetone 
be  present,  a  white  precipitate  will  be  first  thrown  down,  and  this 
will  almost  completely  be  dissolved  again  on  adding  more  caustic 
potash.  If  this  re-solution  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  by  the  caustic 
potash  be  really  due  to  the  presence  of  acetone,  the  then  strongly 
alkaline  solution  will  give  a  white  precipitate  on  boiling  for  a  short 
time,  and  a  similar  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  dilute 
acetic  acid. 
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In  this  way  the  presence  of  acetone  can  be  detected  when  present 
in  spirit,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  presence  of  sugar  of 
any  kind  or  of  other  similar  organic  substances  may  lead  to  erro¬ 
neous  conclusions;  it  is,  therefore,  always  advisable  to  employ  the 
spirit  distilled  off  from  any  suspected  solution,  since  extraneous 
non-volatile  substances  are  thereby  most  easily  got  rid  of. 


FILTERING  COLLODION. 

Following  the  present  article  is  a  communication  on  this  subject, 
from  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  which  lias  appeared  in  our  Philadelphia 
contemporary.  After  trying  sponge  as  a  medium  through  which  to 
filter  collodion,  Mr.  Lea  has  adopted  in  addition  closely- woven  shirt¬ 
ing  calico  as  the  substances  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  our  “Answers  to  Correspon¬ 
dents  ”  will  have  found  that  we  have  long  advocated  textile  fabrics, 
and  also  felt,  for  the  filtration  of  collodion  and  other  photographic 
solutions. 

We  may  here  observe  that  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
fabrics  of  the  kind  referred  to  are  not  much  more  generally  used  by 
photographers.  We  could  name  some  very  clever  nomadic  profes¬ 
sors  of  our  art  who  employ  filters  of  textile  fabrics  in  preference  to 
everything  else ;  and,  as  our  advertising  columns  of  previous  years 
bear  testimony,  filters  of  this  description  were  offered  for  sale  to  the 
public.  Mr.  Warner  and  others  have  written  much  in  their  favour, 
and,  after  many  years’  experience  of  them,  we  are  not  justified  in 
retracting  a  single  expression  of  commendation  ever  made  by  us  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  such  fabrics  in  this  connection. 

Some  months  since,  and  in  an  offhand  manner,  we  gave  an  inquir¬ 
ing  correspondent  a  description  of  a  cylinder  filter  we  used  when  a 
sample  of  collodion  fit  for  immediate  use  was  required  within  a  short 
time  after  the  pyroxyline  had  been  dissolved.  In  this  instrument  a 
textile  fabric  was  employed — sponge,  filtering-paper,  or  a  layer  of 
cotton  wool  not  having  been  found  to  answer  so  well. 

The  annexed  diagram  will  indicate,  without  much  further  expla¬ 
nation  being  required,  the  construction  of  a  collodion  filter  that  does 
its  work  in  a  most  perfect  manner,  and  in  very  much  less  time  than 
any  other  filter.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  any  dimen¬ 
sions,  from  the  capacity  of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon,  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  photographer.  The 
material  of  which  the  vessel  is  made  may  be  any 
substance  on  which  collodion  has  no  action.  We 
know  of  a  piece  of  three-inch  triblet  brass  tube 
having  been  successfully  used  for  this  purpose  for  a 
long  period,  but  those  that  we  have  used  have  been 
constructed  of  glass.  The  piston,  which  may  be 
made  of  wood  or  ebonite,  should  be  rather  small, 
and  have  a  strip  of  felt  fastened  round  its  periphery, 
so  as  to  ensure  a  tight  fit,  yet  one  not  sufficiently  so 
as  to  prevent  its  sliding  up  and  down  the  vessel  by 
the  long  handle.  The  piston  should  be  skeletonised 
or  perforated  with  holes  as  closely  placed  together  as  possible,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  clear  of  its  edge.  Over  the  face  of  the  piston  is 
placed  the  filtering  material,  such  as  felt,  cambric,  calico,  or  silk,  in 
one  or  more  thicknesses  to  suit  the  desired  purpose.  The  devices 
by  which  the  filter  may  be  fastened  to  the  piston  are  so  obvious  as 
not  to  require  explanation. 

The  method  of  using  this  filter  is  as  follows: — Remove  the  piston 
and  nearly  fill  the  vessel  with  the  collodion  requiring  filtration. 
Now  insert  the  piston  and  push  it  gently  down  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  bottom.  In  its  downward  passage  it  will  carry 
before  it  every  particle  of  dirt  and  every  filament  of  undissolved 
cotton;  thus,  by  this  simple  operation,  there  is  left  above  the  piston 
a  collodion  quite  free  from  every  mechanical  impurity,  and  this  must 
be  decanted  while  the  piston  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylin¬ 
der.  When  this  has  been  done  the  operation  may  be  repeated  with 
fresh  collodion,  and  in  this  way  the  most  perfect  filtration  of  collodion 
is  obtained  without  any  loss  of  time.  We  may  at  an  early  date 
exhibit  one  of  these  filters  at  the  South  London  Photographic 


Society.  We  now  add  the  article  by  Mr.  Lea  to  which  we  have 
referred : — 

The  clearing  of  collodion  by  filtration  is  a  matter  that  does  not 
always  work  very  smoothly.  Filtering  through  sponge,  it  is  true, 
answers  tolerably  well.  But  in  the  apparatus  made  and  sold  for  this 
purpose,  if  the  sponge  be  not  tightly  rammed  round  the  tube,  the 
collodion  finds  some  channel  for  penetrating  without  filtering ;  and, 
if  the  ramming  is  thoroughly  done,  the  filtering  is  very  slow.  But 
the  worst  is  that  if  the  apparatus  is  put  away  for  some  time  (unless 
a  quantity  of  collodion  be  expressly  left  in  the  lower  part),  the 
sponge  becomes  a  hard  lump  by  the  drying  up  of  the  collodion  with 
which  it  is  saturated,  and  this  contracts  it  extremely.  This  contrac¬ 
tile  power  of  collodion  is  something  very  curious.  We  see  its  effects 
when  a  negative  splits  in  drying,  and  I  am  informed  that  this  means 
is  now  employed  in  medicine  where  it  is  desired  to  apply  a  contrac¬ 
tile  force  to  the  skin ;  as,  for  example,  in  some  forms  of  erysipelas  the 
skin  is  painted  over  with  plain  collodion,  and  the  effect  produced  is 
simply  mechanical.  This  contractile  acting  upon  the  sponge  is  very 
apt  to  spoil  the  filter,  so  that  if  the  operator,  unaware  of  the  effect 
that  has  been  produced,  proceeds  to  filter  his  collodion  through  the 
contracted  sponge  he  finds  his  plates  spoiled  by  motes. 

Some  have  advocated  filtering  through  paper,  and  I  believe  that 
there  does  exist  paper  through  which  collodion  may  be  filtered ;  it  is, 
however,  not  at  all  easy  to  get,  and  I  judge  that,  at  best,  the  opera¬ 
tion  must  be  exceedingly  tedious. 

It  recently  occurred  to  me  to  try  filtering  through  strong  but  fine 
and  close-woven  cotton  stuff,  such  as  that  which  is  made  for  the  best 
quality  of  cotton  shirting.  I  find  it  answers  so  excellently  that  I 
now  use  it  habitually.  The  proceeding  is  as  follows:  —  Select  a 
piece  of  cotton  stuff  that  is  very  close  woven,  smooth,  and  perfectly 
free  from  fuzziness  of  surface.  It  is  only  the  very  best  sorts  that 
possess  the  desirable  qualities.  Throw  it  into  boiling  water  and  let 
it  lie  for  some  hours  to  detach  the  starch  and  dressing ;  rinse  it  well 
out  in  cold  water,  wring,  and  dry  it.  A  small  circular  piece  about 
four  inches  in  diameter  will  make  a  good  filter;  as  the  collodion  runs 
through  pretty  rapidly,  it  is  useless  to  employ  a  larger  filter. 

A  still  better  filtration  is  got  by  combining  this  with  a  sponge. 
A  small  piece  of  very  clean  sponge  is  pushed  into  the  neck  of  the 
funnel.  The  effect  is  quite  different  from  where  the  sponge  is  used 
alone.  The  muslin  stops  nearly  all  the  fibres  and  insoluble  ma¬ 
terial  which  would  rapidly  clog  up  the  sponge,  so  that  the  latter 
remains  much  freer;  and  thus  the  filtration  through  the  sponge 
and  muslin  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  it  would  through  the  sponge 
alone. 

I  now  employ  this  mode  of  filtration  exclusively,  rejecting  the 
regular  collodion  filter  which  I  formerly  used.  Although  the  sur¬ 
face  is  exposed,  the  evaporation  amounts  to  very  little,  and  may  be 
furthermore  checked  by  laying  a  piece  of  glass  or  of  card  on  top  of 
the  funnel  to  stop  the  circulation  of  air.  It  is  best  to  use  a  funnel  a 
little  larger  than  the  muslin,  so  that  the  card  may  rest  upon  the 
sides  of  the  funnel  and  not  touch  the  filter. 

I  find  this  mode  of  operating  especially  convenient  for  the  collodio- 
bromide  and  chloro-bromide  processes.  It  is  rapid  and  efficient. 
When  the  sponge  becomes  choked  it  is  easy  to  replace  it.  I  gene¬ 
rally  use  a  fresh  sponge  with  each  collodio-bromide  filtration ;  this 
is  not  at  all  necessary  when  filtering  ordinary  collodion.  The 
quantity  of  insoluble  matter  in  the  collodio-bromide  mixture  tends 
to  clog  up  the  sponge  sooner. 

The  sponge  sold  as  surgeon’s  sponge  is  very  suitable.  Common 
Bahama  sponge  (carriage  sponge)  is  even  better,  if  it  be  soaked  for 
two  or  three  days  in  a  good  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  be  thoroughly  well  washed  out.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


A  very  useful  work  of  reference  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  Astro¬ 
nomer-Royal  for  Scotland,  has  just  been  published.*  Our  readers 
will  remember  that,  in  the  month  of  December  last,  the  learned 
Professor  delivered  an  address  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society,  the  subject  of  which  was  a  comparison  between  the  works 
of  a  photographer  of  limited  means  working  single-handed — the 
photographs  being  taken  on  a  very  small  scale — and  those  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Establishment  subsidised  by  London  wealth,  and 
under  the  orders  of  Col.  Sir  Henry  James,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  Director 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  four  years  afterwards.  As  we  have  on  a 
previous  occasion  entered  into  the  merits  of  this  question,  we  do 
not  require  to  do  so  at  present  further  than  to  observe  that, 
H  London :  Henry  Greenwood,  2,  York-street. 
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although  the  text  of  the  book  comprises  a  revised  and  extended 
form  of  the  address  delivered  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society  (to  whom  the  present  volume  is  dedicated),  it  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  appendices  extending  to  twenty-three  pages,  by  which 
the  work  is  rendered  very  complete. 

Without  affirming  the  author’s  statement  that  the  binocular 
camera  is  “  an  unhappy  invention,  from  the  date  of  which  the 
present  almost  total  decay  of  public  interest  in  stereographs  took 
its  disastrous  rise  ”  (for  we  entertain  a  strong  idea  that  it  arose  from 
the  rubbish  that  was  sold  as  photographs),  we  may  say  that  Professor 
Smyth  has  made  photographers  very  largely  his  debtors  by  demon¬ 
strating  to  them,  not  merely  the  possibility  of  producing  from 
negatives  only  one  inch  square  enlarged  pictures  of  a  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  nature,  but  also  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  done  by  a 
competent  person. 

Many  useful  details  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  art  are  to 
be  found  in  the  small  work  referred  to,  which  will  thus  be  found 
useful  both  in  a  photographic  and  an  archaeological  sense. 


At  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Bengal  Photographic  Society,  the 
President’s  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Netterville  Briggs,  of 
Leamington,  for  the  best  examples  of  the  photographs  of  children. 


We  have  been  favoured  by  our  American  correspondent,  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea,  with  some  photographs  in  illustration  of  the  chloro- 
bromide  and  collodio-bromide  processes.  Two  of  the  prints  by  the 
latter  process  are  very  soft  and  delicate— -one  of  them  being  a 
charming  rustic  lane  scene,  and  the  other  a  view  on  the  banks  of 
what  has  the  appearance  of  a  sequestered  river.  There  is  another 
by  the  same  process  which  admirably  shows  its  capability  to  meet 
the  extremes  of  light  and  shade.  It  is  a  view  taken  through  the 
low,  wide  arch  of  a  bridge,  the  underside  of  which,  although  in  in¬ 
tense  shadow,  still  shows  detail,  while  the  view  beyond,  with  its 
shingle  beach,  sparkling  miniature  waterfalls,  and  distant  forest  are 
all  in  full  sunshine.  This  is  a  very  difficult  class  of  picture  to  take, 
but  Mr.  Lea  has  managed  it  in  a  skilful  manner.  A  specimen  by 
the  chloro-bromide  process  having  necessarily  been  taken  in  the 
depths  of  winter,  shows  the  landscape  when  enshrouded  in  snow, 
and  proves  that,  in  Mr.  Lea’s  hands  at  least,  the  process  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  yielding  excellent  results.  A  very  perfect  view  of  a  railway 
bridge  from  a  negative  by  the  honey  and  glycerine  process  com¬ 
pletes  the  collection.  _ _ 

We  have  heard  of  many  colourable  and  curious  pretences  made  use 
of  by  the  unscrupulous  for  abstracting  money  from  photographers, 
especially  that  portion  of  the  class  who  do  not  read  the  journals, 
and  believe  in  “  valuable  secrets  to  be  obtained  for  a  consideration,” 
which  are  alleged  to  confer  upon  purchasers  uninterrupted  good  for¬ 
tune.  But  we  have  never  before  heard  of  such  a  palpable  piece  of 
impudence  as  that  displayed  by  an  American  secret-monger  who  is 
selling  to  his  countrymen,  for  prices  ranging  from  twenty-five  dollars 
downwards,  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  collodion  positive  is 
bleached  by  pouring  over  its  surface  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  “  in  pure  water.”  It  appears  that  the  country  operators 
are  “biting”  at  this  effete  bleaching  process  like  hungry  sharks. 


THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS  AND  MR.  DAWSON. 

Both  before  and  since  the  commencement  of  the  year  Mr.  Dawson 
has  had  much  to  say  in  relation  to  my  communications  to  this 
Journal  on  the  subject  of  the  collodio-bromide  process.  I  have 
wished  to  avoid  any  discussion  with  him,  and  rather  to  leave  his 
views  and  mine  to  stand  on  their  respective  merits ;  but  latterly  he 
has  been  so  determined  to  prove  me  to  be  wrong  that  I  feel  obliged 
to  reply. 

As  respects  the  theory  of  the  collodio-bromide  process,  I  have,  so 
far,  expressed  no  views.  I  have  formed  them,  however,  and  they 
are  very  far  from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Dawson’s.  These  views  I  shall 
very  shortly  send  you.  They  will  be  supported  by  experiments  of  a 
very  decisive  character.  These  belong  to  trains  of  investigation  not 


yet  quite  finished,  and  I  do  not  care  to  publish  them  prematurely 
for  the  purpose  of  confuting  Mr.  Dawson.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
they  will  alter  many  existing  views  now  generally  accepted. 

As  to  the  practical  side,  I  do  not  see  that  I  can  answer  more 
effectually  than  by  sending  some  specimens  of  work,  which  I  have 
this  morning  done  by  book  post. 

I  may,  however,  make  the  remark  that  it  is  easy  for  any  one 
familiar  with  collodio-bromide  manipulations  to  take  up  a  process 
such  as  mine,  and  either  succeed  or  fail  with  it  according  as  he  may 
prefer.  The  explanation  is  as  follows 

When  an  excess  of  soluble  bromide  is  present  in  the  collodio- 
bromide  film  clean  pictures  are  got,  but  the  film  is  extremely  insen¬ 
sitive.  Some  amelioration  is  gained  by  prolonged  and  repeated 
washings,  but  even  then  the  sensitiveness  is  far  from  being  satis¬ 
factory. 

When  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  present  in  actual  solution, 
there  is  manifested  a  tendency  to  cloud  or  fog  in  the  dark  shadows, 
together  with  a  great  sensitiveness  (black  fog,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Dawson,  I  have  never  seen;  it  must  arise  from  some  great  mis¬ 
management)  .  Of  course,  however,  any  fogging,  no  matter  how  slight, 
would  be  fatal.  But  there  is  no  need  to  encounter  it.  When  an 
excess  of  finely-pulverised  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  the  bromised 
collodion  it  dissolves  very  rapidly  at  first,  because  as  fast  as  dissolved 
it  is  eliminated  from  the  solution  by  the  bromide  of  cadmium,  &c. 
When  by  degrees  the  soluble  bromides  are  nearly  all  decomposed 
the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  slackens,  and  there  remains  a 
period  of  many  hours  during  which  the  nitrate  of  silver,  although 
present  in  excess  in  powder,  is  deficient  in  the  dissolved  form.  If 
the  mixture  be  used  during  this  time  the  film  obtained  is  capable  of 
receiving  an  excellent  image,  and  it  is  with  the  mixture  in  this  con¬ 
dition  that  not  only  I,  but  the  discoverers,  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton, 
and  many  others,  have  habitually  used  it.  If  it  be  asked — Why  add 
nitrate  of  silver  in  excess  when  it  is  not  intended  that  an  excess 
shall  dissolve  ?  I  answer :  Because  the  plates  so  obtained  are  far 
more  sensitive  than  when  that  silver  is  deficient.  It  seems  strange 
to  me  that  Mr.  Johnston,  while  declaring  that  he  could  not  succeed 
with  my  formula,  cites  approvingly  Mr.  Bolton,  who  differs  from  him 
toto  ccelo.  Mr.  Bolton  says  that  the  proportions  which  he  recom¬ 
mends  “leave  just  a  slight  excess  of  silver.” 

To  make  this  process  fail  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  steps  to  force 
the  whole  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  prematurely  into  solution.  This 
may  be  done  either  by  triturating  the  mixture  in  a  mortar,  by  ex¬ 
cessive  and  long-continued  shaking,  or  by  using  a  watery  and  un¬ 
suitable  alcohol.  One  or  more  of  these  courses  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Dawson.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  when  he  used  an  alcohol  of 
'820,  which  is  about  the  regular  photographic  strength,  the  process 
succeeded  (page  37  of  this  volume).  I  have,  of  course,  every  right 
to  object  to  such  criticism. 

But  does  Mr.  Dawson,  whilst  insisting  so  positively  on  excess  of 
soluble  bromide,  use  it  in  making  his  own  plates  ?  At  page  504  of 
last  volume  Mr.  Dawson  describes  a  method  of  preserving  the 
collodio-bromide  mixture  by  the  addition  of  soluble  bromides.  I 
pass  over  the  fact  that  this  new  method  was  very  generally 
known,  years  before,  among  those  who  use  the  process  (having 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Bolton  in  1865),  and  shall  briefly  discuss 
the  communication  in  question. 

A  quantity  of  residue  left  after  preparing  a  large  number  of  plates 
for  a  tour  was  divided  into  two  parts — -one  was  left  as  it  wns,  the 
other  received  a  certain  quantity  of  bromide.  The  first  was  foimd, 
after  an  interval,  to  be  utterly  spoiled,  the  latter,  by  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  recovered  its  sensitiveness. 

Now,  if  the  collodio-bromide  as  actually  used  in  this  case  by  Mr. 
Dawson  contained  an  excess  of  bromide,  what  was  the  use  of  adding 
more?  And  that  part  to  which  none  was  added,  if  it  contained,  as 
supposed  by  Mr.  Dawson,  excess  of  bromide,  why  did  not  it  keep  ? 
— why  was  it  utterly  worthless  ?  And  again :  that  part  to  which 
bromide  was  added,  if  the  mixture  works  best  with  excess  of  bro¬ 
mide,  why  was  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  necessary  to  re¬ 
store  its  sensitiveness  ? 

The  simple  fact  is  that  Mr.  Dawson  has  made  the  gravest  mis¬ 
takes  in  his  calculations  of  equivalents.  He  has  published  two  long 
articles  mainly  devoted  to  this  particular  matter,  has  given  a  great 
many  formulae  for  collodion,  and  assigned  to  each  its  equivalent 
quantity  (according  to  him)  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Error  of  the  gravest 
sort  runs  through  these  articles  and  vitiates  a  large  proportion  of  the 
calculation.  I  do  not  speak  of  trivial  miscalculations  but  of  disastrous 
mistakes. 

To  give  a  single  example  :  at  page  312  of  the  last  volume  of  the 
Journal  are  given  various  formulae,  with  directions  to  use  with  each 
a  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  less  than  the  specified  equivalent.  In 
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several  of  the  various  formulce  the  error  is  so  large  that  a  person 
acting  under  these  directions,  and  fancying  that  he  ivas  using  a  grain 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  nitrate,  would  really  he  using  nitrate  of 
silver  in  excess.  Perhaps  Mr.  Dawson  may  have  done  so  in  the  case 
of  the  residues  just  mentioned. 

I  could,  if  it  were  necessary  or  desirable,  cite  other  errors  which  I 
have  noticed  during  the  past  year  in  these  communications ;  but  it 
would  be,  after  all,  a  thankless  task.  I  am  much  more  interested  in 
searching  out  truth  for  myself  than  in  convicting  others  of  error ; 
but  when  I  find  Mr.  Dawson  persistently  endeavouring  to  establish 
errors  in  my  work  that  have  no  existence,  I  cannot  help  recommend¬ 
ing  him  rather  to  revise  his  own  and  correct  these  misleading  mis¬ 
takes.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

- - - — — — - - 

A  THEORY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEVELOPMENT.* 

Of  all  the  interesting  processes  by  which  chemical  action  manifests 
itself  to  the  experimenter,  not  one,  to  my  knowledge,  possesses  such 
a  fascination,  such  a  surprisingly- delightful  interest,  from  the  chemi¬ 
cal,  mechanical,  or  even  the  moralistic  point  of  view,  as  the  process 
of  photographic  development.  Although  at  an  interval  of  many 
years,  I  can  still  recal  the  thrill  of  delight  with  which  I  first  saw 
the  latent  image  become  visible.  I  saw  the  fair,  white  film,  spotless 
and  vacant,  not  a  shade  to  suggest  that  there  was  a  wonderful  sun- 
work  hidden  there;  and  slowly,  as  the  iron  entered  it,  the  truth 
there  concealed  stole  out,  and,  little  by  little,  feature,  character,  in¬ 
dividuality  appeared,  the  atoms  took  new  order,  obeyed  laws  unsus¬ 
pected  hitherto  in  their  organisation,  and  while  I  watched  the  work 
was  done.  It  seemed  to  me  a  beautiful  type  of  the  development  of 
character  in  man,  which,  in  its  beginnings,  unseen,  is  brought  out  in 
its  truth  by  the  great  developer,  circumstance,  and  while  we  watch 
the  boy,  the  iron  of  apparently  hostile  influences  brings  out  his  true 
character,  feature  by  feature,  and,  as  our  best  operators  tell  us,  the 
more  intensely  and  satisfactorily  as  it  is  conducted  more  slowly  and 
persistently.  And  in  nature’s  work,  as  in  that  of  a  good  photogra¬ 
pher,  no  redevelopment  is  necessary  or  even  possible. 

Now,  to  understand  the  mere  mechanical  operation  of  photographic 
development  is  easy.  As  to  what  percentages  of  iron  and  acetic  acid 
are  necessary  to  produce  the  best  results  is  a  matter  on  which,  while 
there  may  be  numerous  opinions,  there  can  be  but  one  law,  which  is, 
that  there  must  be  such  a  relation  between  the  developing  and 
restraining  elements  that  the  process  of  reducing  the  metallic  silver, 
which  forms  the  dense  parts  of  the  film,  must  proceed  by  a  regular 
process  of  crystallisation.  The  action  of  development  is  by  forming 
from  a  film  of  uncrystallised  silver,  or  silver  held  in  suspension  by  a 
haloid  element,  a  film  of  metallic  silver  in  perfectly  crystalline  form. 
To  understand  the  modus  operandi  of  this  transformation  is  to  under¬ 
stand  the  great  fact  of  photography.  How  the  light  does  its  work  is 
as  great  a  mystery  as  if  it  were  all  done  in  a  dark  room.  If  we  ex¬ 
pose  a  film  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  paper  to  the  action  of  light,  we 
find  it  reduced  thereby  visibly  to  metallic  silver,  i.e.,  the  action  of 
light  is  to  disturb  the  previous  arrangement  of  the  silver  particles, 
and  disengage  them  from  the  element  that  held  them  in  solution.  If, 
however,  we  expose  a  film  of  iodide  of  silver  to  the  same  agent,  we 
find  no  perceptible  effect.  Yet,  by  the  application  of  certain  reducing 
agents,  we  find  that  the  action  of  the  light  was  really  the  same,  but 
latent.  The  iodine  which  held  the  silver  in  combination  held  it  too 
strongly  to  release  it  to  the  action  of  the  light,  or,  in  other  words, 
would  not  be  dispelled  by  that  action,  alone  and  unaided ;  and  it  is 
only  when  we  add  an  element  for  which  the  iodine  has  a  greater 
affinity  than  for  the  silver  that  the  reduction  of  the  latter  goes  on. 
Yet  the  iodide,  before  being  attacked  by  the  light,  refuses  to  yield  up 
its  element,  and  resists  perfectly  the  action  of  the  most  powerful 
reducing  agent. 

Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  two  states  of  the  sensitive 
salt  of  silver  before  and  after  the  action  of  the  light  ?  In  the  answer 
to  this  question  lies  the  true  explanation  of  the  process  of  photographic 
development. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  light  as  the  attacking  or  impressing 
agent,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  nomenclature,  which  makes 
of  our  art  painting  by  light,  while  the  fact  is  light  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  it  being  the  chemical  ray,  so  called,  of  the  sunbeam,  which 
does  the  work,  i.e.,  in  the  complex  action  of  the  undulating  fluid 
which  conveys  to  us  the  solar  influences;  it  is  the  wave  of  chemical 
action  which  produces  the  photographic  effect.  This  truth  alone 
should  be  sufficient,  it  seems  to  me,  to  show  the  fallacy  of  all  the 
attempts  to  produce  photographs  in  natural  colours.  The  colour, 
being  a  constituent  of  the  light  system  of  waves,  has  nothing  coinci¬ 
dent  with  those  of  the  chemical  system  any  more  than  with  those  of 
'  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  March  8,  1870. 


the  heat  system.  Both  the  light  and  heat  systems  of  waves  may 
have  an  accelerating  influence  on  the  chemical ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  control  to  any  degree  the  chemical 
action,  and  it  would  seem  that  colour  reproduction  is  absolutely 
foreign  to  that  action.  Mr.  Bovey  has  treated  this  question  in  the 
true  light,  it  seems  to  me,  in  an  article  in  the  Year-Book  for  1870  ; 
and  it  might  be  added  to  the  considerations  he  has  adduced,  that  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  quality  of  colour  apprehended  by  the 
optic  nerve  exists  in  the  object  except  as  a  peculiar  modification  of 
the  chemical  wave  adapted  to  produce  on  the  organ  the  effect  of 
colour.  If  it  were  otherwise,  would  not  the  transmission  of  colour 
imply  a  transmission  of  a  peculir  substance  by  the  undulation  of  the 
chemical  wave  ? — a  hypothesis  hardly  consistent  with  the  known 
laws  of  chemical  action.  The  phenomena  produced  by  the  action  of 
coloured  light  on  the  violet  subcliloride  of  silver  are  pretty  certainly, 
as  Mr.  Bovey  shows,  only  coincident  iridescence,  and  the  results 
hitherto  obtained  are  certainly  not  of  a  satisfactory  kind. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  the  chemical  effect  of  coloured  light  on  the 
sensitive  film  is  clearly  so  different  with  different  colours  that  some 
influence  must  be  attributed  to  colour.  To  this  I  would  reply,  that 
the  light  and  chemical  rays  being  to  a  certain  point  coincident,  are 
separated  by  a  prismatic  action  alone,  and  that  the  beam  reflected  to 
the  prism  or  lens  from  a  coloured  object  can  only  contain  as  much  of 
the  chemical  element  a3  coincides  in  the  prismatic  arrangement  with 
the  given  colour,  and  so  of  course  a  beam  reflected  from  a  green 
substance  contains  no  more  chemical  effect  than  accompanies  the 
green  by  the  prismatic  combination,  and  consequently  lias  a  low 
actinic  power.  The  fact,  too,  that  the  actinic  and  chromatic  elements 
are  not  really  in  any  case  prismatically  coincident  (the  corrected 
coincidence  being  artificial),  would  seem  to  show  that  no  real  chro¬ 
matic  action  can  be  expected,  and  that  the  problem  of  chromatic 
photography  is  one  never  to  be  solved. 

To  return  to  photographic  action  proper  and  practical,  the 
determination  of  the  difference  between  the  sensitive  film  before 
and  after  the  action  of  the  sunbeam  on  it  will  give  us  the  clue  to 
the  true  theory  of  development.  We  must  follow  out  the  analogies 
of  the  wave-theory  as  proved  by  the  investigations  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers.  We  know  that  the  actinic  ray  impinges  on  the  film,  producing 
a  disturbance,  through  the  agency  of  which  the  iodine  is  given  a 
latent  freedom.  We  perceive,  moreover,  that  this  action  is  transi¬ 
tory,  and  that  when  time  is  given  between  the  action  of  the  ray  and 
that  of  the  developer  the  degree  of  impression  produced  by  the 
former  is  materially  diminished ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the  dry 
processes,  the  film  finally  regains  its  original  unimpressed  state. 

This  fact  indicates  a  prolonged  action  of  some  kind,  and  that 
there  is  a  certain  relation  between  the  undulation  of  the  ray  and 
the  condition  of  the  film.  This  can  be  only  of  two  kinds — either 
the  film  possesses  a  sort  of  undulation  in  itself  which  is  interfered 
with  by  the  ray,  or  the  ray  communicates  undulation  to  the  film. 
In  the  latter  case  the  undulation  would  gradually  die  away,  and  in 
the  former  the  disturbance  would  gradually  subside ;  and  in  either 
case  the  film  slowly  regain  its  normal  condition,  as  we  find  to  be  the 
case.  If  there  were  simply  a  mechanical  disturbance  of  the  atoms 
of  the  film,  as  in  those  of  a  layer  of  dust,  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  this  return,  as  the  mechanical  effect  produced  would  remain,  as 
we  see  in  all  inert  matter;  and  this  reaction  indicates  a  kind  of 
constituted  condition  of  the  film,  or  rather  of  the  particles  of  iodide 
contained  in  it. 

Of  the  alternatives  of  a  normal  and  uninterrupted  vibration  of 
the  film,  or  a  normal  inertia  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  actinic 
wave,  my  own  conclusions  lead  me  to  the  former,  and  to  believe  that 
the  sensitive  film  (and  perhaps  all  constituted  matter,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  organic),  is  in  a  perpetual  condition  of  agitation 
analogous  to  the  phenomenon  known  as  phosphorescence ;  and  as 
in  the  experiments  in  acoustics  we  see  that  two  waves  of  sound  may 
produce  silence  by  an  approximate  coincidence  of  the  wave,  so  by 
an  analogous  action  I  would  suppose  the  actinic  wave  disturbing  the 
normal  agitation  of  the  sensitive  film  and  neutralising  it  producing 
a  latent  decomposition  of  the  iodide. 

The  normal  chemical  condition  being  in  this  way  disturbed,  on 
the  action  of  the  reducing  agent  commencing  the  disintegration 
takes  place,  and  the  silver  is  thrown  down  in  a  crystalline  form,  the 
iodine  escaping  and  forming  a  union  with  the  iron  or  other  developer. 

Various  phenomena  which  I  have  observed  go  to  confirm  this 
theory.  If  two  prepared  dry  plates  are  placed  film  to  film  in  close 
proximity,  but  not  in  contact,  an  accidental  insensitive  spot  in  one 
will  be  reproduced  on  the  other.  I  have  found  a  spot  caused  by  a 
speck  of  some  reducing  substance  in  the  film  reproduced  on  the 
opposite  film  in  absolute  identity  of  form  and  location,  though  the 
second  film  had  no  speck  to  cause  any  insensitiveness.  I  have  also 
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found  that  particles  of  dust  resting  on  the  film  of  the  Liverpool  dry 
plate  produce  an  insensitive  spot,  as  if  they  had  arrested  the  vibra¬ 
tions,  and  that  these  spots  were  reproduced  on  the  film  opposed  to 
it  with  the  greatest  regularity. 

Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon  informs  me  that  he  has  also  noticed 
that  when  a  dry  plate,  bearing  a  label  on  its  back,  has  been  placed 
in  the  plate-box  with  the  label  opposed  to  the  film  of  another  plate, 
and  in  near  proximity,  the  label  is  reproduced  on  the  film  opposed ; 
and  experiments  which  I  have  been  prevented  from  carrying  out  by 
change  of  residence  and  suspension  of  labour,  but  which  I  hope  to 
resume  some  day,  incline  me  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the 
transference  of  the  undeveloped  impression  on  a  dry  film  to  another 
film  placed  in  contact  with  it  without  the  agency  of  light. 

The  phenomena  actually  observed,  however,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  theory  I  propose ;  for,  if  the  normal  condition  of  the  film  be 
one  of  inertia,  a  speck  in  the  film,  or  inert  matter  resting  on  it, 
would  cause  no  agitation,  and  could  not  be  reproduced,  while  the 
supposition  of  the  normal  vibration  of  the  film  would  account  en¬ 
tirely  for  this  phenomenon. 

I  have,  in  the  exposition  of  this  theory,  adhered  to  the  use  of 
the  iodide  of  silver,  because  it  is  the  sensitive  salt  which  acts  most 
strictly  by  development.  The  bromide  is  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  action  of  the  actinic  ray  alone,  and  the 
problem  becomes  thus  more  complicated.  The  greater  efficacy  of 
the  actinic  rays  which  coincide  with  the  blue  and  green  colour  in 
the  spectrum  shows  that  the  normal  wave  of  the  bromide  film  is 
different  from  that  in  the  iodide,  but  all  the  phenomena  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  same ;  and  the  participation  of  the  actinic  ray  in  the  re¬ 
duction  perhaps  explains  why  the  bromide  film  in  the  dry  processes 
is  more  sensitive,  i.e.,  more  easily  reduced,  than  the  iodide,  while 
the  theory  of  the  normal  undulation  in  the  film  will  explain  why 
the  preservative  processes  are,  as  a  general  rule,  more  sensitive 
than  the  purely  dry,  in  that  the  former  preserve  a  certain  porosity 
of  structure  favourable  to  the  undulation,  the  simple  dry  film  being 
necessarily  less  favourable  to  that  phenomenon,  from  its  compactness. 

I  offer  the  foregoing  remarks,  not  as  a  demonstration,  but  as  a 
contribution  towards  a  theory  of  development  which  I  hope  the 
labours  of  others  less  occupied  than  myself  may  complete,  either 
showing  the  truth  of  my  theory,  or  its  fallacy,  by  the  facts  being 
more  clearly  interpreted  according  to  some  other  theory. 

W.  J.  Stillman. 


THE  CARBON  PROCESS.* 

The  process  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  and  exhibit  practically 
before  you,  this  evening  is  the  result  of  two  years'  hard  work  of  both 
head  and  hand  in  the  attempt  to  produce  a  simple  and  easy  method 
of  printing  in  permanent  pigments.  Whether  I  have  attained  that 
object  or  not  I  will  leave  to  your  decision  after  you  have  seen  the 
results  produced  before  you. 

We  call  this  new  method  the  “  autotype  process,”  and  a  print  pro¬ 
duced  by  it  an  “  autotype” — a  word  suggested  by  me,  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  several  friends,  about  three  years  ago.  The  term  was 
proposed,  and  has  been  very  generally  accepted  as  appropriate,  to 
signify  the  reproduction  of  an  artist’s  work  in  monochrome  without 
the  intervention  of  another  hand  or  eye,  the  only  means  used  being 
the  natural  forces  of  light  or  actinism  and  chemical  affinity,  and 
the  materials  employed  being  any  of  the  permanent  pigments  of  the 
artist’s  palette. 

The  term  has  been  further  extended  to  mean,  generally,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  photographic  picture  in  a  permanent  pigment,  such  as 
those  used  in  oil  or  water-colour — crayon  or  pencil. 

Rationale  of  the  Process.— The  rationale  of  the  process  will  be  best 
understood  by  a  short  narrative  of  the  various  attempts  to  produce 
carbon  pigment  pictures  by  previous  inventors. 

We  must  premise  that  the  basis  of  all  the  processes  to  which  we 
shall  have  to  refer  is  the  peculiar  action  which  light  has  upon  the 
bichromates ;  and  particularly  upon  the  bichromates  of  potass  and 
ammonia,  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  actinic  rays  of  light  in  con¬ 
tact  with  organic  matter. 

Mungo  Ponton  first  observed  this  action,  by  exposing  paper  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potass. 

Becquerel  showed  that  sized  paper  acted  much  more  rapidly  than 
unsized ;  hence  the  association  of  gelatine  or  gum,  or  their  analogues, 
with  the  bichromates  in  such  experiments. 

Poitevin  used  the  bichromate  mixed  with  alb.umen  or  gelatine  to 
fix  a  pigment  upon,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  produced  pictures 
photographically  in  such  pigment.  The  paper  coated  with  a  very 
thin  layer  of  a  mixture  of  albumen,  bichromate,  and  pigment  was 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  March  10,  1870. 


exposed  to  light  under  a  negative.  The  albumen  became  insoluble 
where  the  light  impinged  upon  it ;  while  that  unacted  upon,  retain¬ 
ing  its  original  solubility,  was  washed  and  “  sponged  ”  away  from 
the  surface  of  the  paper,  leaving  the  pigment  fixed,  or  entangled  in 
the  insoluble  albumen,  to  constitute  the  picture.  Pictures  in  line  or 
stipple  may  be  thus  produced,  but  not  pictures  in  gradation  or  half¬ 
tone. 

Sutton  saw  the  value  of  the  new  principle  laid  down  but  not 
worked  out  in  Poitevin’s  patent,  and  made  several  suggestions  for 
its  application. 

Pouncy  repeated  these  experiments  after  the  date  of  Poitevin’s 
patent,  using  gum  arabic  instead  of  albumen,  and  a  porous  paper, 
into  which  he  brushed  the  soluble  pigmented  compound  ;  producing 
thereby  the  first  carbon  prints  in  half-tone.  Mr.  Pouncy  com¬ 
menced  a  patent,  but  failed  to  complete  it,  and  thus  abandoned  his 
process  to  the  public.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  have  formed  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  inventions  by  which  success  has  been  achieved. 

It  was  the  Abbe  de  Laborde,  in  France,  and  Burnet  and  Blair,  in 
England,  who  explained  the  reason  of  Poitevin  and  Pouncy ’s  im¬ 
perfect  results.  They  showed  us  that  the  sensitive  compound  be¬ 
came  insoluble  only  on  the  surface  exposed  to  the  light,  and  that 
the  parts  partially  acted  upon,  and  constituting  the  half-tones  of  the 
picture,  rested  upon  a  substratum  of  the  compound — which  was 
entirely  unacted  upon  and  therefore  soluble — and  that  to  obtain  these 
half-tones  the  soluble  substratum  should  be  removed,  by  attacking 
it  from  the  opposite  side.  To  effect  this  they  spread  the  sensitive 
compound  upon  glass,  or  paper  made  transparent,  and  printed 
the  picture  through  the  transparent  material.  After  exposure  they 
washed  the  soluble  compound  unacted  upon,  leaving  the  picture 
formed  of  the  compound  rendered  insoluble,  attached  to,  or  supported 
by  the  glass  or  paper.  The  importance  of  the  reasoning,  and  of  the 
experiments  to  which  it  led  cannot  be  exaggerated,  and  to  these 
gentlemen,  and  particularly  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  latter, 
we  owe  much  of  our  success  in  pigment  printing. 

Fargier  spread  the  gelatine  pigment  compound  upon  glass  or 
other  plane  surface,  exposed  the  sensitive  surface  itself  directly 
under  a  negative,  covered  that  surface  with  a  layer  of  collodion, 
and  then  immersed  the  plate  in  warm  water.  On  the  soluble  gela¬ 
tine  being  removed  by  washing  the  collodion  film  floated  and  acted 
as  a  support  to  the  insoluble  film  attached  to  it.  The  picture  had 
then  to  be  caught  by  inserting  a  piece  of  paper  under  it.  He  also 
made  a  paper  to  be  printed  upon  from  behind  and  through  its  sub¬ 
stance,  which  must  therefore  have  been  of  great  tenuity  and  delicacy 
of  texture.  To  produce  correct  pictures  by  this  process  the  nega¬ 
tives  must  be  inverted. 

Swan  greatly  improved  upon  Fargier.  He  spread  the  sensitive 
compound  upon  glass,  and  then  coated  it  with  collodion,  separating 
the  compound  film,  which  he  called  a  “tissue.”  This  he  exposed 
under  the  negative,  and,  after  exposure,  mounted  upon  its  support 
before  development,  thus  avoiding  the  practical  difficulties  of  Fargier. 

He  showed  that  the  support  might  be  either  permanent  or  temporary. 
In  the  former  case  the  exposed  tissue  was  at  once  fixed  to  the  paper, 
card,  or  other  surface  upon  which  it  had  to  remain,  by  means  of 
albumen  rendered  insoluble  by  alcohol  or  by  heat,  so  as  to  be 
unaffected  by  the  subsequent  washings.  In  the  latter  case  the 
exposed  tissue  was  mounted,  by  being  coated  with  a  solution  of 
India-rubber  and  attached,  by  heavy  pressure,  to  a  piece  of  paper 
coated  with  the  same  substance.  In  both  cases  the  mounted  tissue 
was  developed  by  being  washed  in  warm  water  to  remove  the  soluble 
gelatine  unacted  upon  by  light,  and,  subsequently,  in  cold  water  to 
remove  the  last  traces  of  the  chrome  salts  remaining. 

The  pictures  produced  on  the  permanent  support  required  no  further 
treatment ;  but  such  pictures,  if  produced  from  ordinary  negatives, 
are  unfortunately  reversed,  and  this,  of  course,  is  an  immense  draw¬ 
back  to  the  usefulness  of  the  process.  Mr.  Swan  paid,  therefore,  but 
little  attention  to  this  part  of  his  process,  directing  his  labour  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  second  form  of  it — that  in  which  the  tissue  is  mounted 
upon  a  temporary  support.  He  corrected  the  inverted  picture  upon 
such  support  by  subsequent  or  second  transfer  to  a  paper  coated  with 
gelatine,  and  then  treated  with  alum,  removing  the  India-rubber 
paper  which  had  served  as  such  temporary  support  by  moistening  it 
with  benzine. 

Mr.  Swan  made  an  important  modification  in  the  preparation  of 
his  sensitive  tissue  in  the  six  months  allowed  him  by  law  for  com¬ 
pleting  his  invention  and  for  describing  the  means  by  which  lie 
carried  it  into  practice.  He  found  that  if  the  pigmented  layer  was 
also  “  supported”  by  paper  before  development  greater  facilities  of 
manipulation  were  insured,  and  that  in  this  case  the  intermediate 
support  of  collodion  could  be  dispensed  with.  He  further  modified 
the  composition  of  the  sensitive  compound  by  the  introduction  of 
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sugar  in  definite  quantities,  and  also  defined  the  thickness  of  the  layer 
of  pigment  compound  to  be  spread  upon  the  paper,  &c. 

Since  Mr.  Swan’s  process  has  been  worked  so  admirably  and 
successfully  by  M.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  whose  reproductions  of  original 
drawings  of  the  old  masters  are  so  well  known,  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  simplify  and  improve  the  process  of  Swan.  Processes 
have  been  published  by  Messrs.  Jeanrenaud,  Despaquis,  and 
Edwards  ;  but  these  are  all  either  identical  with  or  are  mere  modifi¬ 
cations  of  Swan’s  single  transfer  process,  in  which  albumen  coagulated 
by  heat  or  alcohol  is  the  cement  used  to  fix  the  picture  to  its 
permanent  support.  Jeanrenaud  using  literally  albumen  and  spirit; 
Despaquis  milk,  that  is,  caseine ;  and  Edwards  gelatine  rendered 
partially  insoluble  by  alum— the  use  of  which  for  fixing  carbon  prints 
to  their  final  support  in  the  second  transfer  had  been  already  published 
by  Swan  in  the  Year-Book  of  Photography  for  1867. 

All  these  processes,  however,  require  for  their  practice  the  use  of 
inverted  negatives,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  those  existing,  unless 
these  be  lifted  from  their  glass  support  and  transferred  to  another — 
a  process  which  few  will  attempt  with  a  negative  of  any  value. 

General  Principles  of  the  New  Autotype  Process. — Having  described 
the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  carbon  process  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1868,  I  will  now  describe  in  general  terms  the  new  principles, 
of  which  I  will  show  you  the  application  this  evening  which  have 
had  so  important  an  influence  in  simplifying  this  interesting  art.  I 
have  found  that,  in  order  to  fix  a  pigment  print  upon  its  permanent 
or  temporary  support,  no  cement  is  necessary,  provided  that  support 
be  impervious  to  air  and  water ;  that  if,  instead  of  substituting  one 
cement  for  another,  we  discard  all  cements,  and  simply  lay  the  wetted 
tissue  upon  the  support,  removing  the  air  and  excess  of  water  from 
between  the  surfaces,  the  insoluble  surface  adheres  to  the  support 
exactly  as  the  boy’s  leather  lifter,  or  sucker,  adheres  to  the  stone  to 
which  he  has  applied  it.  All  that  we  have  to  do  to  complete  the  picture 
is  to  wash  it  in  warm  water,  and  after  the  soluble  gelatine  is  removed 
to  immerse  it  in  cold  water.  If  transparent  glass  has  been  used  as 
the  support  the  picture  is  complete  as  a  transparency,  or  as  a  picture 
to  be  viewed  by  reflected  light  when  backed  with  paper.  If  the 
support  be  opaque — as  opal  glass,  ivory,  oiled  canvas,  India-rubber 
paper,  &c.— -  the  result  is  the  same,  but  the  picture  is  inverted,  if  the 
ordinary  negatives  have  been  employed. 

There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  correcting  this  inversion  by  a 
very  easy  process  of  transfer.  If  the  glass  or  other  support  employed 
be  coated  with  a  fatty  body  infusible  at  the  temperature  of  the  water 
used  for  developing  the  print,  but  fusible  at  a  somewhat  higher  point, 
the  picture  film  may  be  readily  detached  from  the  temporary  support, 
on  being  mounted  upon  a  piece  of  paper  by  any  of  the  many  colloid 
bodies  which  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  manipulations  are 
of  extreme  simplicity ;  and  nothing  can  be  said  to  be  wanting  to 
render  the  process  perfect  in  every  respect  but  a  pigment  compound 
not  materially  affected  by  heat,  and  capable  of  being  dried  with  ease 
and  certainty.  This  great  want  has  now  been  supplied.  During  the 
past  year  I  have  succeeded  in  producing  and  bringing  to  maturity  a 
pigment  paper  of  entirely  new  composition  and  properties,  in  reference 
to  which  it  will  be  sufficient  for  present  purposes  to  state — 

1.  The  new  sensitised  pigment  paper,  with  proper  appliances,  will 
dry  in  less  than  one  hour,  instead  of  requiring  many  hours. 

2.  The  liability  to  change  in  the  paper  is  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  diminished  time  of  drying ;  hence  the  removal  of  great  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  difficulty. 

3.  Variation  and  change  of  properties  in  the  sensitised  pigment 
paper  are  removed,  by  the  fact  of  its  causing  no  change  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  sensitising  bath. 

4.  Much  greater  sensibility  is  secured. 

5.  Instead  of  a  water-colour  pigment  one  ground  in  oil  may  be 
used,  and,  if  desired,  even  printers’  ink  itself. 

The  new  autotype  process,  with  the  advantage  of  these  improve¬ 
ments,  now  consists,  therefore,  of  the  following  operations  : — 

1.  Sensitising  the  new  pigment  paper,  and  hanging  it  to  dry  in  a 
room  heated  to  80°  or  even  60°  Fahrenheit  for  one  hour. 

2.  Exposure  of  the  sensitive  paper  under  a  negative. 

3.  Mounting  the  exposed  pigment  paper  upon  a  waxed  plate  by 
means  of  cold  water  only  ;  development ;  and  drying. 

4.  Transfer  of  the  developed  print  to  its  final  resting-place,  by 
simply  immersing  the  transfer  paper  in  hot  water,  and  applying  it  to 
the  surface  of  the  picture  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pigment  paper 
immersed  in  cold  water  was  laid  upon  the  plate.  When  dry  the 
picture  spontaneously  falls  off  the  supporting  plate  firmly  attached 
to  the  enamelled  paper,  leaving  the  plate  clean  for  the  operations  to 
be  repeated. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  extreme  simplicity,  the  new  pro¬ 
cess  possesses  that  of  great  superiority  in  the  results  obtained.  The 


use  of  a  glass  or  metal  plate  has  the  effect  of  enabling  us  to  produce 
at  will  a  surface  of  any  nature — polished,  mat,  grained,  tooled,  &c.,  as 
the  picture  prepared  upon  it  is,  as  it  were,  cast  upon  the  plate,  and 
retains  upon  its  surface  the  impression  given  to  it.  The  pure  Hat 
surface  of  the  rigid  plate  imparts  a  quality  to  the  print  never  seen 
previously  in  pigment  pictures. 

Finally:  the  autotype  picture  is  absolutely  permanent.  Unlike  the 
ordinary  photographs  produced  in  silver,  which  ultimately  become 
yellow,  and  nearly  disappear  under  the  action  of  the  sulphur  com¬ 
pounds  of  our  smoky  atmosphere,  in  spite  of  the  variable  quantities 
of  gold  used  in  toning  them,  the  autotype  is  as  durable  as  the 
permanent  pigment  employed  in  its  production.  If  this  be  perma¬ 
nent  so  is  the  print,  for  it  owes  its  colour  entirely  to  this  inert  pig¬ 
ment  in  its  unchanged  condition.  We  say  inert,  for  it  is  the  medium 
or  vehicle  employed  with  it  which  is  the  agent  in  the  chemical 
changes  involved,  and  not  the  pigment.  The  basis  of  this  is  gelatine,  a 
substance  universally  recognised  as  a  legitimate  agent,  and  employed 
extensively  by  the  old  masters,  in  distemper  or  tempera-painting, 
although  soluble  in  water,  and  therefore  affected  by  damp  and  mois¬ 
ture.  But  the  substance  of  the  autotype  picture  is  not  subject  to 
this  defect.  It  is  not  soluble  gelatine,  but  gelatine  combined  with  an 
earthy  basis,  and  insoluble  even  in  hot  water,  which  is  the  vehicle, 
and  which  is  also  the  substratum  used  for  the  transfer  of  the  finished 
print.  It  has  been  called  with  great  propriety  transparent  leather  ;* 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  vellum,  and  our  ancient  illuminated  manuscripts 
prove,  by  the  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  they  left  the  artists’ 
hands,  that  this  is,  of  all  organic  bodies,  the  most  stable  and  perma¬ 
nent.  J.  R.  Johnson. 


HINTS  FOR  INCREASING  THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF 
COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PLATES. 

In  the  course  of  last  year  I  devoted  some  attention  to  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  greatly  enhancing  the  sensitiveness  of  collodio- bromide 
films,  and  made  many  experiments  in  the  hope  of  attaining  this 
much-desired  object.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  plans  I  tried 
mainly  depended  on  dissolving  various  kinds  of  resins  or  gum-resins 
in  collodion,  and  thus  giving  it  at  once  that  organic  element  upon 
which  the  sensitiveness  of  all  dry  processes  seems  to  depend.  These 
means,  however,  entirely  failed,  as  the  resins  invariably  rendered 
the  film  very  imporous,  and  imparted  to  it  more  the  character  of  a 
varnish  than  of  a  medium  which,  it  is  of  importance,  should  be 
easily  permeable  by  aqueous  solutions.  But  although  these  expe¬ 
riments  failed  in  realising  the  object  in  view,  they  were  not  altogether 
valueless,  inasmuch  as,  from  the  phenomena  attending  the  per¬ 
formance  of  them,  I  learnt  many  of  those  things  which  must  be 
avoided,  and  received  some  glimpses  of  light  on  other  modes  of 
procedure  which  were  more  likely  to  be  successful. 

In  one  of  my  previous  communications  on  this  same  subject  I 
expressed  my  inability  to  see  any  good  reason  why  collodio-bromide 
could  not  be  made  as  sensitive  as  the  wet  process  or  Russell’s  rapid 
bromide.  But  when  I  made  this  assertion  I  was  not  so  fully  aware 
as  I  am  now  of  the  main  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  way  of  attaining 
this  much-to-be-desired  consummation.  On  looking  more  carefully 
for  the  causes  of  difference  in  sensitiveness  between  the  two  bromide 
processes,  I  found  by  microscopic  examination  of  various  films  that 
the  particles  of  silver  bromide  existed  in  very  different  states  of  sub¬ 
division;  and  on  photographic  trial,  other  conditions  being  equal, 
that  the  greater  or  less  sensitiveness  to  light  depended  altogether  on 
the  finer  or  coarser  division  of  the  silver  salt.  Of  course,  other  causes 
also  affect  sensitiveness,  but  these  I  do  not  at  present  wish  to  dis¬ 
cuss  theoretically.  In  the  collodio-bromide  process  the  particles  of 
silver  salt  in  the  film  vary  very  much  in  size  in  different  samples  of 
the  emulsion ;  but  in  none  of  those  that  I  have  examined  micros¬ 
copically  are  they  at  all  comparable  in  fineness  to  those  perceptible  in 
a  bromised  plate  which  has  been  sensitised  in  a  strong  nitrate  bath. 
Here,  then,  I  apprehend,  lies  the  main,  and  I  fear,  unremovable, 
bar  to  extreme  sensitiveness  of  collodio-bromide  to  actinic  light ;  and 
I  doubt  much  whether  it  is  practicable  by  trituration  or  violent 
shaking  to  reduce  the  particles  of  silver  bromide  into  the  finest  state 
of  division,  and,  consequently,  into  the  condition  best  fitted  for 
receiving  a  rapid  and  powerful  actinic  impression.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  comprehend  why  the  cause  which  I  have  suggested  of 
irregular  sensitiveness  is  very  probably  a  good  one,  when  it  is  recol¬ 
lected  that  solution  and  chemical  action,  other  things  being  equal,  are 
quick  and  energetic  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  surfaces  exposed. 
Thus,  a  lump  of  protosulphate  of  iron  dissolves  much  more  slowly  in 
water  than  the  same  weight  of  iron  salt  when  powdered,  and  a  silver 

*  See  the  admirable  letter  of  Dr.  George  Markham  on  this  subject  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  February  25,  1ST0,  p.  84. — J.  R.  J. 
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shilling  is  less  quickly  converted  into  nitrate  of  silver  by  dilute  nitric 
acid  than  the  same  weight  of  silver  rolled  or  beaten  into  leaf. 

But  apart  from  what  may  be  attributable  to  the  extreme  attenua¬ 
tion  of  the  particles  in  enhancing  the  sensitiveness  of  collodio- 
bromide  of  silver,  there  are  other  methods  which  are  available  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Some  of  these,  which  I  have  recently  been 
investigating,  are  certainly  conducive  to  superior  sensitiveness  and 
to  general  efficiency.  Without  more  preface  I  shall  describe  them. 

In  the  first  place  I  lately  discovered,  by  accidentally  using  an 
impure  bromide,  the  baneful  effects  of  iodide  in  the  sensitive 
emulsion.  Many  trials,  in  which  a  little  iodide  was  purposely 
mixed  with  the  bromide,  have  convinced  me  of  the  importance 
of  using  a  pure  bromide  exclusively  for  dissolving  in  the  collodion. 
Many  samples  of  bromide  are  largely  contaminated  with  iodide. 
This  impurity  is  not  of  much  consequence  in  most  photographic 
processes ;  but  when  the  iodide  is  converted  into  the  corresponding 
silver  salt  by  trituration,  or  by  violent  shaking  in  a  bottle,  it  is 
apt  to  agglomerate  into  large  grains,  and  to  carry  down  with 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  much  of  the  finer  bromide.  Hence 
it  generally  happens  that  an  emulsion  containing  a  proportion 
of  iodide  of  silver  will  throw  down  a  thick  deposit  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle  after  resting  for  only  a  few  hours,  while  the 
upper  portion  of  the  fluid  will  become  almost  transparent.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  such  an  emulsion  is  totally  worthless ;  for 
if  it  be  shaken  up — as  it  must  be  before  the  sensitive  material  is  again 
put  into  suspension — and  if  a  plate  be  coated  with  it,  the  coarse  grains 
of  silver  salt  will  be  plainly  visible  by  the  naked  eye,  and  the  film 
will  be  generally  lumpy  and  irregular,  and  incapable  of  producing 
a  good  photographic  impression. 

The  above  may  be  considered  an  important  precaution  to  be  kept 
in  view,  rather  than  a  means  of  increasing  sensitiveness.  But  the 
following  plan  of  procedure  is  a  decided  innovation  which,  in  my 
hands,  has  proved  eminently  successful.  I  do  not  introduce  it  be¬ 
cause  of  any  novelty  which  it  may  contain,  but  because  I  consider 
a  progressive  step  has  been  accomplished.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  enter  into  details  about  the  general  principles  and  practice 
of  the  collodio -bromide  process.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  every 
one  understanding  the  old  method  of  working  will  comprehend  my 
innovation.  It  is  this : — 

Having  pounded  in  a  tube  mortar  or  shaken  up  in  a  bottle 
quant,  suff.  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  one  fluid  ounce  of  bromised 
collodion,  I  add  to  this  emulsion  one  drop  of  liquid  ammonia  and 
five  grains  of  tannin.  When  a  tube  mortar  is  used  I  transfer  the 
emulsion  into  a  bottle  before  adding  the  ammonia  and  tannin.  The 
contents  of  the  bottle  are  again  shaken  up  occasionally  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  afterwards  filtered  into  another  bottle  for  use  either  at 
once  or  within  a  few  days. 

The  ammonia  must  be  used  sparingly  ;  for,  if  too  much  be  added, 
the  film  is  apt  to  be  brittle  and  impervious  to  aqueous  solutions, 
and  would,  therefore,  be  unfitted  for  subsequent  operations.  Tannin, 
again,  seems  to  have  the  opposite  effect  of  opening  the  pores  of  the 
collodion,  and  making  it  more  permeable  by  water ;  yet  I  find  them 
both  conjoined  (tannate  of  ammonia  perhaps)  to  be  more  effective 
than  either  of  them  used  separately.  When  tannin  or  the  organifier 
is  dissolved  in  the  collodion,  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  no 
application  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  that  substance  would  be  again 
necessary ;  neither  is  it  necessary.  Nevertheless,  after  the  film  has 
been  washed,  a  second  application  of  tannin  with  a  little  gum  arabic 
in  water  is  decidedly  advantageous.  Probably  the  water  used  for 
washing  removes  a  great  portion  of  the  tannin  already  in  the  film. 
In  that  case  we  can  comprehend  the  use  of  a  second  organifier. 

I  must  not  omitto  mention  the  importanceof  testing  the  tannin  which 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  collodion  emulsion.  It  ought  to  be  totally 
soluble  in  equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol ;  if  not,  let  that  sample  of 
tannin  be  rejected  and  another  used  which  can  be  dissolved  without 
the  necessity  of  separating  by  filtration  the  rubbish  which  it  contains. 

I  have  not  yet  worked  out  the  details  of  this  modification  of  the 
collodio-bromide  process  so  completely  as  I  purpose  doing  within  the 
next  week  or  two.  Hitherto  I  have  met  with  nothing  but  success 
when  practising  it,  and  a  decided  advantage  has  been  gained  in  all 
the  comparative  trials  that  I  have  made  against  plates  prepared 
by  the  usual  course  of  procedure.  But  more  exhaustive  trials  than 
I  have  yet  been  able  to  give  will  be  required  before  my  modification 
can  be  pronounced  beneficial  in  all  cases.  In  the  meantime  I  throw 
out  the  above  hints  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  this  beautiful  process,  and  who  are  now  bethinking  them¬ 
selves  of  preparing  plates  for  their  forthcoming  photographic  cam¬ 
paign.  A  full  and  fair  trial  by  many  intelligent  dry-plate  workers 
cannot  fail  speedily  to  decide  whether  the  modification  I  propose  is 
of  value  or  not.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


ON  THE  WANT  OF  SENSITIVENESS  IN  DRY  PLATES.* 

Amongst  the  causes  which  tend  to  diminish  the  sensitiveness  of 
dry  plates  must  be  counted  the  disappearance  of  the  nitrate  of  silver ; 
the  contraction  of  the  layer  which,  when  once  dry,  cannot  be  brought 
back  to  its  primitive  spongy  condition,  so  that  the  image  can,  with 
difficulty,  be  formed  upon  it;  and,  lastly,  the  great  transparency  of 
these  plates.  It  is  of  the  last  quality  I  desire  more  particularly  to 
treat  at  the  present  time. 

I  prepared  two  plates  with  the  same  collodion  and  the  same  silver 
bath ;  I  then  placed  them  one  upon  the  other  in  a  frame,  taking  care 
to  put  small  bands  of  paper  at  the  corners  to  prevent  any  tearing  of 
the  sensitive  layers.  After  this  the  two  plates  were  exposed,  one 
behind  the  other,  for  five  seconds  to  a  strong  light. 

At  the  development  the  first  of  these  two  plates  produced  a  good 
proof,  while  on  the  second  there  was  an  image  only  feebly  traced. 
The  collodion  was  strongly  iodised,  and  the  layer,  in  consequence, 
tolerably  opaque.  The  experiment  was  repeated  afterwards,  but 
with  this  variation — that  the  first  plate  only  received  half  of  the 
original  iodising,  so  that  an  image  of  only  half  the  opacity  could  be 
expected  from  it.  The  second  or  hinder  plate  was,  on  the  contrary, 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  former  occasion.  When 
developed  the  first  plate  gave  only  a  feeble  image,  wanting  in  details, 
while  that  behind  was  covered  with  an  image  almost  of  sufficient 
strength. 

In  a  third  experiment  a  dry  plate  was  placed  in  a  frame,  and 
behind  it  a  wet  plate  strongly  iodised.  The  dry  plate  furnished  a 
very  feeble  image,  whilst  on  the  wet  plate  a  perfect  proof  was  deve¬ 
loped,  this  proof  being  only  due  to  the  rays  which  had  not  been 
absorbed  by  the  dry  plate  placed  in  front. 

From  the  foregoing  we  may  conclude  that,  in  order  to  give  dry 
plates  more  sensitiveness,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  more  opaque 
layers,  utilising  photogenic  substances  for  obtaining  the  relative 
opacity.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  point  of  view  opal  glass  might 
be  employed ;  the  rays  would  be  reflected  by  the  white  back  of  the 
plate,  and  their  power  would  be  increased  thereby. 

M.  Ommf.gan  ok. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE 
HIGHER  HIMALAYAS.] 

By  S.  Bourne. 

The  next  morning  dawned  cloudless,  though  somewhat  hazy,  but  I 
secured  two  negatives  of  this  charming  view,  in  which,  however,  the 
peaks  being  distant  do  not  tell  with  the  same  effect  as  in  nature, 
and  I  could  not,  unfortunately,  use  a  longer  focus  lens,  which  would 
have  nearly  doubled  their  size,  as  I  should  thereby  have  spoiled  the 
composition  by  cutting  out  the  rocks  on  the  side  of  the  valley  in  the 
foreground.  As  it  is,  this  forms  one  of  the  leading  pictures  of  the 
series,  on  account  of  the  great  beauty  of  the  subject.  Down  this 
wooded  valley  our  road  now  lay,  but  it  was  a  far  prettier  object 
surveyed  from  above  en  masse  than  seen  in  detail;  the  road  was  rough 
and  stony,  and  the  branches  sadly  interfered  with  our  progress. 
However,  about  nightfall  we  found  ourselves  at  the  village  of  Mokba 
on  the  Ganges,  the  holy  Ganges,  which  was  here,  of  course,  in  the 
smallness  of  its  beginning,  and  gave  but  little  promise  of  becoming 
the  mighty  river  which  rolls  its  broad  flood  so  far  through  the  plains 
of  India,  venerated  and  worshipped  by  millions  of  devotees  in  the 
sacred  cities  on  its  banks. 

As  this  was  the  last  village  up  the  valley,  we  laid  in  a  quantity  of 
supplies  and  proceeded  to  visit  the  source,  which,  as  I  have  stated, 
was  above  twelve  miles  further  on,  leaving  some  of  the  heavier  bag¬ 
gage  here  till  our  return.  The  whole  of  this  distance  was  full  of 
grand  scenery,  though  the  views,  till  the  source  was  reached,  were 
somewhat  circumscribed  by  the  narrowness  and  depth  of  the  valley. 
The  road  for  about  three  miles  lay  up  the  right  bank  of  the  stream 
through  forests  of  deodars,  when  it  crossed  to  the  other  bank  by  a 
rude  bridge  tin-own  from  rock  to  rock.  After  about  two  miles  it  again 
crossed  to  the  right  bank  by  a  similar  bridge  thrown  over  a  remark¬ 
able  chasm.  This  was  at  a  place  called  Bhairamghati,  though  there 
was  no  village  or  sign  of  a  house- — in  fact,  there  was  no  room  for  any. 
The  river  here  poured  through  a  valley  so  narrow^  that  it  might 
almost  be  called  a  gorge,  the  sides  formed  by  steep  mountains,  which 
towered  to  an  enormous  height,  so  high  that  their  summits  could  not 
be  seen  from  below.  Where  the  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  river 
had  worn  a  narrow  channel  in  the  solid  granite  about  12  feet  wide, 
and  not  less  than  50  feet  deep,  through  which  it  rushed  with  great 
fury,  making  one  almost  giddy  to  stand  on  the  little  unguarded  bridge 

*  Moniteur  de  la  Pliotographie. 
t  Continued  from  page  99. 
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and  look  down.  It  is  seldom  one  comes  across  a  scene  so  grand  as 
this  spot  presented.  On  my  return  I  took  a  picture  of  it,  which 
presented  some  difficulty,  as  the  sun  did  not  penetrate  to  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  which  was,  therefore,  in  deep  shadow,  while  the  distance 
and  sides  above  were  lit  up  by  brilliant  sunshine.  I  gave  a  long  ex¬ 
posure,  letting  the  lighted  parts  take  care  of  themselves,  and  got  a 
good  negative.  From  the  bridge  we  had  to  climb  up  the  rocks  on 
the  left  bank,  which  w'as  managed  by  means  of  ladders  and  rude 
scaffolding,  not  over  secure  in  some  places.  After  this  stiff  piece  of 
work  we  reached  nearly  the  summit  of  the  range,  and  continued  our 
course  till  we  came  to  the  sacred  shrine  of  Gangootru,  beyond  which 
there  was  no  trace  of  a  road  at  all. 

A  place  so  holy,  so  famous,  and  visited  by  so  many  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  India  as  Gangootru,  I  expected  to  find  very  different  to 
what  it  was.  On  the  bank  of  the  stream,  in  close  proximity  to 
several  large  boulders,  stands  a  rude  little  temple  and  one  or  two 
covered  sheds  or  out-houses,  and  this  is  all  there  is  to  be  seen.  ~  No 
priest  was  there  to  administer  sacred  rites,  though  I  believe  one  does 
attend  occasionally,  and  in  looking  at  it  one  wonders  what  there 
could  be  to  tempt  hundreds  of  rich  natives  in  distant  parts  of  India, 
many  of  whom  die  on  the  journey,  to  visit  such  a  desolate  and  in¬ 
hospitable  si)ot.  But  it  is  not  the  temple  but  the  river  wherein  lies 
the  object  of  their  pilgrimage.  They  here  dip  their  vessels  in 
the  stream,  offer  up  their  devotions  to  the  god  in  the  temple,  and 
carry  away  the  holy  water  as  it  comes  unpolluted  from  the  sacred 
source.  I  questioned  some  of  the  pilgrims  whom  I  saw  dipping  their 
vessels  why  they  did  not  go  to  the  source  itself — the  fountain  head — 
at  once  ?  They  at  once  replied  that  this  was  not  necessary — that  the 
water  was  equally  pure  and  efficacious  here,  and  beiug  within  three 
or  four  miles  of  the  source  (to  which  there  was  no  road)  it  was  all  the 
same. 

But,  if  they  were  satisfied  without  going  to  the  source,  I  was  not ; 
the  water  was  not  pure  enough  for  me.  I  must  take  it  from  the  very 
beginning  of  their  sacred  river,  and  washing  my  hands  in  innocency 
of  leaving  the  very  spring  of  its  existence  unexplored.  Accordingly 
we  proceeded  to  pick  a  path  amongst  the  boulders  and  loose  granite 
blocks  by  which  the  banks  were  strewn.  We  had  gone  about  a  mile 
when  it  became  necessary  to  cross  over,  as  the  road  was  no  longer 
practicable  on  this  side.  But  it  became  a  question  how  this  was  to 
be  done  ;  there  was  no  bridge  and  it  was  too  deep  and  rapid  to  ford. 
The  old  saying  about  “  necessity,”  &c.,  received  a  demonstration  of 
its  truth.  Having  selected  a  suitable  spot,  I  had  two  pine  trees  cut 
down,  which,  being  dragged  by  all  my  available  forces  to  the  stream 
and  shoved  across  a  narrow  place  between  two  boulders,  made  a 
capital  temporary  bridge  by  which  we  crossed  easily.  From  here  to 
the  glacier  was  the  roughest  piece  of  work  we  had  yet  met  with ;  it 
was  one  continuous  scramble  amongst  huge  stones,  rough  jungle,  and 
fallen  rotting  trees,  and  our  progress  was  very  slow.  However  we 
reached  our  destination  at  last,  and  I  felt  a  degree  of  satisfied  curio¬ 
sity,  and  that  I  ought  to  consider  myself  a  privileged  mortal  in  being 
permitted  to  gaze  on  this  the  first  visible  issue  of  the  mighty  and 
holy  Ganges  from  the  vast  ice  beds  which  cradle  its  birth.  The  ice 
cave  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier  is  remarkably  like  that  of  the  Buspa, 
which  I  have  before  described.  The  glacier  terminates  in  perpen¬ 
dicular  walls  of  ice,  at  the  base  of  which  is  the  arched  cavern  from 
whose  semi-transparent  recesses  a  large  body  of  water  issues  in  a 
turbulent  flood.  The  pilgrims  would  not  find  it  half  so  limpid  here 
as  it  is  lower  down  ;  they  thus  show  their  wisdom  in  taking  it  from 
Gangootru. 

I,  of  course,  took  two  or  three  negatives  of  this  holy  and  not 
altogether  unpicturesque  object,  and  might  now  have  returned, 
feeling  that  one  of  the  great  objects  of  my  journey  was  accomplished. 
But  I  wished  to  pay  my  respects  to  some  objects  around  me,  and  so 
scrambled  five  or  six  miles  further  up  the  glacier,  till  I  obtained  a 
splendid  view  of  the  glorious  peaks  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Three 
glaciers  coming  from  three  separate  directions  here  joined  and  be¬ 
came  one,  forming  a  mass  of  ice  many  miles  broad  and  long.  Sur¬ 
rounding  it  were  chains  of  lofty  peaks  wearing,  to  their  very  bases, 
all  the  white  badge  of  unchanging  winter.  To  have  included  this 
gorgeous  panorama  on  one  plate  would  have  made  a  superb  picture, 
but  this  was  not  possible,  at  least  with  my  appliances.  I  generally 
stuck  to  my  15-inch  single  aplanatic  lens,  and  by  using  a  small  stop 
this  lens  will  cover  a  13  X  8  plate  with  wonderful  sharpness  to  the 
very  edges,  and  as  this  is  a  size  of  plate  I  now  always  employ  for 
all  distant  panoramic-like  views,  I  thus  get  a  wide  horizontal  angle 
without  distant  objects  appearing  too  much  dwarfed,  as  in  the  case 
of  so-called  wide-angle  lenses,  while,  for  such  subjects,  I  have  a  much 
prettier  shaped  picture  than  the  square  12  X  10. 

If  I  might  be  allowed  the  digression,  I  would  like  to  ask  here  if 
any  photographer  at  home  ever  now  works  large  plates  of  12  X  10 


and  upwards?  Judging  from  the  journals,  everyone  seems  to 
confine  his  attention  to  small  plates — stereoscopic,  or  even  smaller 
size — and  “  satchel”  or  “pocket”  cameras  seem  to  be  all  the  “  go.’ 
When  one  reads  a  description  of  any  dry  process,  all  the  manipulations 
and  exposures  have  reference  to  plates  of  small  size ;  is  this  because 
these  processes  are  not  capable  of  yielding  perfect  negatives  on  large 
plates,  with  skies  that  require  no  doctoring?  We  all  know  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  get  faultless  skies  on  small  plates  by  any  process  than 
on  large,  and  hence,  I  suppose,  the  reason  why  we  seldom  or  never 
hear  of  large  plates  being  worked  by  a  dry  process.  But  what  is 
the  use  of  these  bits  of  pictures  when  they  are  obtained?  Are  they 
worth  the  trouble  of  preparing  and  developing,  and  travelling  per¬ 
haps  hundreds  of  miles  to  get  ?  They  are  simply  looked  upon  as 
scraps,  however  good  they  may  be ;  they  have  no  pretensions  to 
pictures,  and,  making  an  exception  in  favour  of  stereoscopic  views, 
which  have  a  special  interest  of  their  own,  one  attaches  little  impor¬ 
tance  to  these  diminutive  transcripts  of  nature,  which  really  convey 
no  impression  of  the  grandeur  and  effect  of  the  scenes  they  represent. 
I  confess  that  if  they  could  be  enlarged  satisfactorily  there  might 
be  some  reason  for  employing  such  small  plates ;  but  can  they  be  ?  I 
have  never  yet  seen  or  heard  of  any  enlargements  that  were  equal 
to  photographs  taken  direct  from  nature,  and  till  such  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  commend  me  to  large  pictures  taken  direct  in  the  camera ;  for 
when  such  pictui’es  are  artistically  chosen,  properly  lighted,  and 
cleanly  and  skilfully  manipulated,  they  possess  a  charm  which  never 
tires,  and  when  looking  at  them  they  almost  make  one  feel  as  though 
one  stood  in  the  very  presence  of  the  scenes  themselves.  I  admit  that 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  manipulate  large  plates  successfully,  and 
that  they  involve  considerable  expense  and  trouble ;  but  when  people 
are  blacking  their  fingers  and  spending  their  cash  in  photography, 
why  not  aim  at  something  that  shall  be  worth  looking  at  when  it  is 
finished,  and  give  themselves  and  friends  some  pleasure  in  beholding  ? 
I  take  it  that  one  good  large  picture  that  can  be  framed  and  hung  up 
in  a  room  is  worth  a  hundred  little  bits  pasted  in  a  scrap-book ;  and 
twenty  such  pictures  taken  on  any  given  journey,  of  the  best  subjects 
only,  would  yield  an  amount  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  which 
whole  boxes  full  of  small  negatives  could  never  impart.  The  only 
gentleman  I  have  heard  of  going  in  for  large  pictures,  and  that,  too, 
by  a  dry  process,  is  Mr.  Green,  of  Liverpool.  All  honour  to  him 
for  his  courage  and  example  ;  I  should  like  to  see  some  of  his  pic¬ 
tures.  What  a  pity  Mr.  England  did  not  bring  the  same  artistic 
eye  and  the  same  skilful  hand  to  bear  upon  large  plates  as  upon 
those  little  gems,  but  still  little,  which  he  has  produced  of  Switzer¬ 
land  !  How  much  more  valuable  would  the  results  of  his  labours 
have  been  !  I  ask  the  reader’s  pardon  for  tins  long  digression, 
and  return  to  my  narrative. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


MYSTERIES  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  DARK  CHAMBERS. 

Another  contribution  to  the  working  formulae  of  some  of  the  New 
York  photographers  is  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer.  It  contains  the  modus  operandi  of  Mr.  O’Neil,  of 
the  firm  of  Fredericks  &  Co. 

My  formula  is  very  simple,  and  such  as  it  is  you  are  welcome  to  it. 

Collodion. 

Ether  .  12  ounces. 

Alcohol  .  12  ,, 

Bromide  of  potassium .  41  grains. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  . 108  ,, 

Mix  the  ether  and  alcohol  together,  dissolve  the  bromide  in  a  little 
water,  then  add  the  iodide  to  it  and  dissolve  in  the  same  water.  Add 
this  solution  to  the  ether  and  alcohol.  Shake  well,  filter,  and  it  is  ready 
for  the  cotton,  which  I  prepare  as  follows  : — I  weigh  the  amount 
required  and  place  it  in  a  small  dish  ;  add  about  a  pint  of  water  and  a 
drachm  of  strong  ammonia,  stir  it  well  and  let  it  stand  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  then  wash  it  in  several  waters  or  until  the  ammonia 
is  washed  out.  I  then  wring  it  as  dry  as  possible  in  a  crash  towel,  then 
pour  a  little  alcohol  on  it  so  as  to  displace  the  water,  and  add  it  to  the 
excited  ether  and  alcohol.  Filter  as  soon  as  dissolved,  and  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

The  results  of  taking  the  trouble  to  wash  the  cotton  as  above  stated 
are — quickness,  a  clean,  handsomely -coloured  negative,  great  depth  in 
printing,  and  still  it  prints  quickly.  Anyone  who  will  try  this  method 
of  preparing  the  cotton  will  continue  to  do  so.  Take  cotton  with  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  negative,  prepare  as  above.  It  will 
make  a  nice  negative  and  work  in  half  the  time. 

The  Silver  Bath. — I  use  from  forty  to  forty-five  grains,  neither  under 
nor  over.  Iodise  with  a  little  iodide  of  silver,  not  iodide  of  potassium  ; 
make  it  a  little  acid  with  acetic  or  nitric  acid,  well  diluted  with  water. 
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Developing  Solution.  — Two  ounces  of  iron  and  a  quart  of  water ;  enough 
acetic  acid  to  make  it  flow  smoothly.  For  children  use  it  almost 
double  strength. 

Fixing  Bath. — Hyposulphite  of  soda  and  a  little  cyanide.  Fix 
quickly,  and  the  result  will  be  much  finer  prints. 

Silver  Bath  for  Paper. — Take  half-a-gallon  of  silver  solution,  thirty -five 
grains  to  the  ounce ;  add  half-an-ounce  of  muriatic  acid.  Shake  well,  and 
add  enough  strong  ammonia  to  make  it  slightly  alkaline.  Shake  well,  filter, 
and  save  the  filter  as  long  as  possible.  Every  time  you  strengthen  add 
a  little  acid  and  ammonia.  If  red  tear-drops  should  appear,  add  a  little 
nitric  acid,  C.  P. ,  and  neutralise.  This  solution  will  silver  any  paper, 
no  matter  how  strongly  salted,  in  one  minute,  and  for  most  papers  not 
over  forty  seconds  are  required.  If  floated  too  long  it  will  have  a  weak 
look,  as  if  under-silvered.  It  prints  quicker  and  finer  than  any  solution 
I  have  ever  used.  Fume  with  strong  ammonia  eight  or  ten  minutes. 

Toning  Bath. — Pour  the  required  amount  of  water  in  a  dish,  add 
enough  of  concentrated  solution  of  washing  soda  to  make  it  slippery  to 
the  touch  ;  add  gold  enough  to  tone  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Take  the 
prints  out  before  they  are  toned,  as  they  will  dry  up  darker.  With  a 
little  experience  any  tone  can  be  produced.  It  will  work  as  soon  as 
made,  and,  no  matter  how  weak  the  negative  is,  there  will  be  no  meali¬ 
ness,  but  a  handsome,  silky  print. 

Fixing.  — About  one-half  of  the  usual  amount  of  soda,  and  about  five 
minutes  in  the  bath.  H.  O’Neil. 


Hirelings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

March  24tli . 

Bristol . 

. . . .  |  Philosophical  Institution. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  10th  instant. 
The  President  (Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G-.S. ),  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  It.  Johnson  read  a  paper  on  The  Carbon  Process  [see  page  123], 
and  illustrated  the  same  by  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  whole 
process  employed  in  producing  and  transferring  carbon  prints,  several 
fine  specimens  of  which  were  handed  round  among  the  members. 

The  Chairman  conveyed  to  Mr.  Johnson  the  thanks  of  the  Society, 
and,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  when  the  demonstration  termi¬ 
nated,  it  was  resolved  that  the  discussion  on  the  subject  should  be 
deferred  till  next  meeting,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Johnson  promised  to 
be  present  to  answer  any  questions  or  explain  any  difficulties  that  might 
be  suggested. 

At  the  meeting  in  May  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  photographs, 
to  which  all  are  invited  to  contribute. 

— « — 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  10th  instant, -—the  Rev.  Canon  Beechy, 
M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  wished  to  explain  to  the  meeting  why  he  had  been  absent 
from  several  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  gave  good  reasons  for  his  ab¬ 
sence.  He  regretted  very  much  his  inability  to  be  present  at  the  soiree. 

The  minutes  were  then  read  and  passed. 

The  Secretary  laid  the  first  number  of  a  new  publication — the  Pho¬ 
tographic  Art  Journal — on  the  table,  and  said  it  had  been  sent  to  hi  in 
with  a  request  that  he  would  introduce  it  to  the  members. 

A  long  discussion  on  lantern  pictures  and  the  storing  of  oxygen  gas 
led  to  the  passing  of  the  following  resolution: — “That  Messrs. 
Coventry  and  Whaite  be  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  supply  the 
meetings  with  the  means  of  showing  lantern  pictures.” 

It  was  also  resolved — “That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  conveyed 
to  the  mimerous  gentlemen  who  so  kindly  and  handsomely  contributed 
to  the  soiree  and  exhibition,  and  also  to  the  committee  who  carried  out 
the  arrangements.” 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks. 


National  Photographic  Association  oe  the  United  States  of 
America.-— This  association  is  to  hold  its  annual  exhibition  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  commencing  on  June  7,  1870.  Photographers  in  this  country 
are  cordially  invited  to  contribute.  It  is  requested  that  those  who  desire 
their  pictures  to  be  sold  should  send  by  mail  two  detailed  invoices; 
also  stating  particulars,  as  to  date  of  shipment,  name  of  steamer,  &c. 
Packages  should  be  addressed  “National  Photographic  Exhibition,  care 
of  Edward  L.  Wilson,  Secretary,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.  (via  steamer 
to  Boston),”  and  should  be  sent  not  later  than  April  20th.  The 
Cunard  Steamers  sail  from  Liverpool  for  Boston  every  Tuesday,  and 
those  of  the  Inman  Line  every  alternate  Saturday.  We  hope  that  many 
of  our  readers  will  forward  pictures  for  exhibition  on  this  occasion,  and 
that  all  will  send  their  best  works. 


Cflrres|j0H&cn:tc. 

OxYHYDROGEN  LIGHT  FOR,  STREET  ILLUMINATION. — FORMULA  FOR  M. 
Eomain  Talbot’s  Enlarging  Process.  —  Further  Development 
of  the  Woodburytype.  —  Stained  Collodion  Films.  —  Helio¬ 
chromy.— New  Surfaces  for  Supporting  Photographic  Images. 

The  employment  of  the  oxyhydrogen  light  for  purposes  of  lighting 
streets,  &c. ,  has  entered  into  another  phase.  At  first,  lime  cylinders 
were  used  for  the  jets  of  mixed  gas  to  play  upon,  then  magnesia,  then 
zirconia  or  zirconiad  magnesia — that  is,  a  piece  of  magnesia  with  a 
face  of  zirconia.  Practice  demonstrates  that  all  these  appliances  must 
be  removed  before  the  oxyhydrogen  light  will  become  a  popular,  every¬ 
day  mode  of  illumination.  You  must  be  able  to  turn  on  the  fight  as 
with  ordinary  gas,  and  to  leave  it  to  take  care  of  itself  in  the  same  way. 
How  was  this  result  to  be  arrived  at,  seeing  that  the  important  role  of 
the  pieces  of  lime,  magnesia,  or  zirconia  is  to  furnish  solid  matter  to 
the  hot  flame  by  which  it  is  rendered  incandescent  ?  It  is  evident  this 
matter  must  be  replaced,  and  M.  Tessie  du  Motay  now  uses  a  strongly - 
carburetted  hydrogen  for  mixing  with  the  oxygen.  Such  a  gas  is 
formed  by  passing  common  coal  gas  through  some  cheap  hydrocarbons. 
The  burners  are  made  for  burning  the  mixed  gases,  and  the  fight  is 
said  to  be  as  great  and  as  economical  as  when  the  earthy  matters  were 
employed.  It  has  often  been  attempted  to  increase  the  illuminating 
power  of  common  gas  by  passing  it  through  benzole,  &c. ,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  practically  successful  result.  I  am,  therefore,  doubt, 
ful  of  the  success  of  this  new  plan,  although  the  authority  of  M.  Tessie 
du  Motay  is  great  in  these  matters.  One  of  the  passages  on  the 
boulevards  is  to  be  fit  up  in  this  manner  with  the  oxyhydric  fight. 

Whilst  on  this  subject  I  may  mention  a  fault  which  should  be  guarded 
against  in  the  preparation  of  cylinders  for  the  oxyhydric  fight  for  en¬ 
larging  apparatus.  The  cylinders  should  be  so  hard  and  imperishable 
that  they  should  not  wear  quickly  away,  so  as  to  alter  the  greatest  point 
of  light,  for  in  this  case  I  think  the  projected  image  will  suffer  in  not 
being  so  sharp  as  if  formed  from  fight  received  from  a  fixed  lumi¬ 
nous  point.  Where  the  fight  is  sufficiently  actinic,  and  the  photogra¬ 
phic  process  sufficiently  sensitive,  the  exposures  will  be  so  short  that 
the  luminous  point  should  not  move  so  as  to  give  any  perceptible  effect. 

I  have  been  favoured  by  M.  Romain  Talbot  with  a  copy  of  his  little 
guide  to  the  use  of  the  enlarging  apparatus  I  described  a  short  time 
since.  There  are  some  formulce  for  developing  solutions  for  transparent 
positives  destined  for  use  in  the  enlarging  lantern,  and  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  sensitive  paper  for  enlargements  by  artificial  fight  which  may 
be  useful  to  your  readers.  The  developing  solution  for  positives  contains 
acetate  of  lime  in  addition  to  sulphate  of  iron  and  acetic  acid  and  alcohol. 
The  proportion  of  the  acetate  is  one  part  to  100  of  the  solution.  The  paper 
for  enlargements  is  first  prepared  by  plunging  it  into  a  bath  of  rice  water 
in  which  has  been  dissolved  some  isinglass,  and  to  which  is  added— 

Chloride  of  ammonium .  40  parts, 

Iodide  of  potassium  .  10  ,, 

Lactate  of  ammonia  .  20  ,, 

to  1,000  of  rice  water.  After  steeping  the  paper  in  this  for  ten  minutes 
hang  it  up  to  dry,  when  it  will  become  of  a  slight  rose  or  violet  colour. 
Sensitise  by  floating  on  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  five  per  cent.,  with  one 
of  citric  acid.  When  perfectly  white  it  may  be  removed  from  the  bath 
and  dried.  It  may  be  used  five  or  six  days  after  its  preparation.  De- 
velope  with  gallic  acid,  and  tone  in  a  bath  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammo¬ 
nium  with  chloride  of  gold  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  Fix  as  usual. 

The  “Woodburytype,”  or  Woodbury’s  process,  is  undergoing  another 
operation  here ;  it  is  announced  as  the  ‘  ‘  phothoclyptie :  a  new  mode  for 
obtaining  unalterable  impressions  from  photographic  negatives,  by 
means  of  metallic  clicMs  and  transparent  inks.”  MM.  Goupil  and  Co., 
the  licensees  of  the  French  patents  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  “place  at  the 
disposition  of  the  public  that  part  of  their  patents  which  has  for  special 
effect  the  impression  upon  paper  by  means  of  metallic  cliches  and  trans¬ 
parent  ink.”  To  do  this  they  have  opened  a  subscription  fist  for  100 
first  licenses  for  the  use  of  this  part  of  the  patent,  and  these  licenses 
will  be  granted  as  soon  as  the  subscription  fist  is  filled  up.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  subscription  are — £2  on  entering  your  name,  £20  on  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  license,  £18  by  a  ninety  days’  bill;  total,  £40.  I  wonder 
whether  the  subscription  fist  will  be  speedily  closed.  How  is  the  pro¬ 
cess  “getting  on)”  in  England  ?  Could  anyone  ever  use  it  there  for  £40  ? 
Would  they  consider  themselves  privileged  if  they  could  ?  Perhaps 
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some  kind  reader  would  encourage  the  French  would-be  subscribers  by 
answers  to  these  questions. 

I  see  an  article  in  your  last,  by  Mr.  Blair,  upon  staining  collodion 
films.  It  reminds  me  of  a  report  I  once  heard  to  the  effect  that  M. 
Adam-Salomon  owed  some  of  his  success  to  the  employment  of  coloured 
collodion  !  The  colours  he  was  said  to  use  were  the  soluble  aniline  dyes. 
I  remember  smiling  at  the  idea  as  rather  wild,  and  now  reproduce  the 
reminiscence  to  show  that  the  notion  has  been  floating  about  for  some 
years  past,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  germinate  and  grow  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Blair,  and  bring  forth  useful  fruit. 

I  endorse  every  remark  made  by  one  of  the  Editors  respecting  the  fact 
that  heliochromographs  have  been  obtained,  and  that  without  any  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  laws  of  light.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  a  veteran  photographer, 
must  have  been  astonished  when  he  heard  the  opinion  enunciated  by 
Mr.  Glaisher.  I  suppose  the  laws  of  atmospheric  currents  must  be 
altered  before  ballooning  becomes  a  fait  accompli,  or  the  prediction  of 
weather  a  thing  to  be  desired. 

With  two  suggestions  for  the  formation  of  surfaces  for  supporting 
photographic  images  I  close  this  communication.  The  first  is  based  upon 
the  property  which  eight  per  cent,  of  powdered  marshmallow  root  im¬ 
parts  to  powdered  plaster  of  Paris.  It  is  well  known  that  when  powdered 
gypsum  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water  it  rapidly  becomes  a  hard 
mass,  and  that  all  moulding  must  be  performed  during  the  short  space 
of  time  that  the  gypsum  remains  in  a  state  of  cream  or  paste.  The 
addition  of  powdered  marshmallow  root  to  the  plaster  of  Paris  increases 
the  tenacity  of  the  paste,  and  retards  its  hardening  for  a  long  time — so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  it  can  be  rolled  out  on  glass  plates  into  thin  sheets, 
“  which  never  crack  in  drying,  and  take  a  polish  readily  upon  rubbing 
them.”  They  ean  also  be  made  waterproof  by  polishing  and  varnishing. 
Can  photographers  utilise  such  plates  ?  or  could  they  not  mould  dishes 
or  various  articles  out  of  this  plastic  plaster  of  Paris  ?  I  need  hardly 
say  this  substance  forms  an  excellent  luting.  The  other  process  is  for 
the  preparation  of  a  waterproof  transparent  paper  which  shall  not  be 
acted  upon  by  acids.  Paraffine  is  dissolved  in  benzole  so  pure  that  it 
does  not  leave  a  trace  after  evaporation  on  a  piece  of  writing-paper. 
The  paraffine  is  cut  up  in  shreds,  and  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  benzole 
without  heat.  The  paraffine  should  be  in  excess.  The  paper  is  plunged 
into  this  solution,  and,  when  thoroughly  pei’meated  by  it,  is  dried  by  a 
slight  heat.  It  may  be  found  desirable  to  submit  this  paper  to  hot 
ironing  or  cylindering  afterwards.  Linen  and  canvas  can  also  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  same  way.  Let  those  who  see  practical  applications  of 
these  two  processes  just  described  use  them,  and  publish  the  results  of 
their  experiments.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Paris,  March  14,  1870. 

COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,* — By  the  mail  next  preceding  that  which  will  carry 
this  letter,  I  sent  you  through  book  post  some  specimens  of  work  by 
this  and  the  chloro-bromide  process.  I  trust  they  will  reach  jmu 
safely  and  in  good  order,  though,  by  the  rules  of  the  postoffice,  the 
parcel  is  required  to  be  open  at  one  end.  As  sent  they  are  free 
from  spot,  stain,  or  blemish,  and  they  should  be  in  your  hands 
before  this  letter  arrives. 

One  of  these  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  power  of  this  process  to 
cope  with  photographic  difficulties.  In  the  landscape,  a  little  water¬ 
fall  with  rocks  and  foliage  is  seen  underneath  the  broad,  low  arch  of 
a  road-bridge.  The  span  of  this  arch  is  perhaps  a  dozen  feet,  its 
height  not  much  over  half  that,  and  its  breadth,  from  front  to  back, 
the  width  of  an  ordinary  road,  perhaps  thirty  feet.  You  will  judge 
from  this  how  intensely  dark  the  underside  of  the  arch  would  be. 
Beyond,  the  rocks,  water,  tree  trunks,  &c.,  are  in  full  sunlight,  and 
so  also  is  the  foreground.  Between  these  two  strongly-lighted  por¬ 
tions  comes  the  intense  shadow  of  the  underside  of  the  arch  and 
the  water  below.  Yet  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  these  contrasts 
have  been  so  controlled  that  harshness  is  completely  avoided.  I  do 
not  think  this  could  have  been  accomplished  equally  well  even  by 
the  wet  process. 

Of  the  specimens  sent,  one  onty  is  by  the  chloro-bromide  process, 
because  it  is  only  since  winter  set  in  that  I  have  used  it,  and  at  this 
time  of  year  I  live  in  town  and  rarely  go  out  to  photograph  in  the 
lield.  Both  my  modes  of  working  give  equally  good  pictures.  I 
adopted  the  chloride  system,  not  as  giving  better  work,  but  more 
regularity  of  result.  It  is  also  a  little  less  exacting  in  respect  to 
quality  of  pyroxyline,  though  not  much.  The  difficulty  of  procuring 


commercially  a  suitable  pyroxyline  for  the  collodio -bromide  process 
will  always  stand  in  the  way  of  its  more  general  use  until  thin 
difficulty  is  removed. 

I  also  send  a  specimen  of  the  honey-glycerine  preservative  process, 
which  I  formerly  used,  but  have  now  entirely  given  up  in  favour  of 
the  collodio-bromide. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  M.  Carey  Lea. 

P-S. — I  would  suggest  to  those  who  may  intend  to  give  my  method 
a  trial  to  wait  for  a  fortnight  for  some  material  improvements  which 
I  have  reached,  and  which,  by  that  time,  I  expect  to  have  in  order 
for  publication. 

Philadelphia,  February  28,  1870. 

[A  notice  of  these  pictures  will  be  found  in  an  earlier  page. — Eds 

— ♦ — 

THE  RECENT  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  any  one  to  whom  I  may 
have  given  prints  would  be  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  indiscreet  enough  to 
exhibit  them  in  my  name  without  being  authorised  to  do  so  by  me,  might 
I  request  the  insertion  of  this  note  in  your  next  number,  to  say  that  I 
was  not  an  exhibitor  at  the  late  Manchester  exhibition  of  photographs. 

My  reason  for  troubling  you  is  that  I  hear  from  a  friend  of  mine  at 
Manchester  that  several  photographs  appeared  there  with  my  name  on 
them.  If  the  prints  in  question  were  good,  it  would  be  unfair  to  deprive 
their  real  producer,  whoever  he  may  be,  of  his  merit ;  and,  if  bad,  1 
desire  the  responsibility  of  no  one’s  failures  but  my  own. 

I  hope,  in  future,  no  “hanging  committee”  of  any  photographic  society 
will  exhibit  prints,  sent  to  them  as  mine,  unless  accompanied  by  a  request 
to  that  effect  from  myself. — I  am  yours,  &c.,  R.  Manners  Gordon. 

48,  Alpha  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  Ar.  W., 

March  14,  1870. 

— ♦ — 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING  — COURTENAY  VERSUS  PRETSCH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — From  what  transpired  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photogra¬ 
phic  Society  on  the  8th  inst.  concerning  my  process  of  engraving,  I 
think  that,  in  justice  to  myself,  as  I  never  sought  the  aid  of  the  Society 
to  give  publicity  to  the  process  I  am  Avorking,  the  idea  should  be  dis¬ 
pelled  that  was  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  members  and  others 
present  by  the  President  saying  in  a  loud  whisper,  while  the  Secretary 
was  reading  an  account  of  my  invention — “Paul  Pretsch’s  process  !  ” 
Surely  he  could  not  have  read  the  specification  of  either  one  or  the  other. 

I  was  not  prepared  for  opposition,  feeling  sure  that  I  was  not  copying 
any  other  person’s  work.  The  paper  read  at  the  meeting  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  by  me  for  that  purpose,  otherwise  I  should  have  stated  explicitly 
the  difference  between  the  two  processes,  and  I  would,  in  support  of 
that  position,  have  taken  with  me  photographio  positives  and  negatives 
to  convince  all  that  I  depend  on  the  design  being  in  a  particular  state  to 
give  the  mechanical  conditions  required,  and  not  on  any  one  particular 
composition  for  the  matrix. 

Two  days  after  the  meeting  I  purchased  Pretsch’s  specification  to 
discover  the  analogy  of  the  two  processes,  and  was  surprised  to  find  a 
complicated  mixture  wasteful  in  the  extreme,  bichromate  of  potash  and 
gelatine  being  the  only  ingredients  mentioned  in  his  formula  that  I  use, 
with  the  exception  of  battery  power  for  electrotyping.  The  pith  of 
Herr  Pretsch’s  process  is  in  the  following: — “I  do  declare  that  what  I 
claim  as  my  invention  is  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  photographic 
process  to  the  production  of  printing  plates  in  copper  and  other  metals 
and  materials  as  described.”  I  say  all  honour  to  Ins  memory. 

That  my  process  is  an  improvement  is  a  fact  acknowledged  by  those  who 
did  much  of  his  work,  and  also  do  mine.  The  peculiarity  of  mine  is  that 
the  defects  in  the  photograph  should  be  remedied  before  copying,  requir¬ 
ing,  therefore,  nothing  but  burnishing  and  cleaning  to  finish  the  plate. 

To  obtain  a  plate  having  proper  printing  qualities,  for  any  class  of 
subject,  by  a  granulated  composition,  is  pronounced  by  all  engravers  as 
next  to  impossible,  the  grain  in  the  deepest  shadows  and  half-tints 
being  the  same,  and  requiring  the  aid  of  the  graver  to  give  greater 
intensity  to  the  shadows.  It  is  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  since 
Pretsch  obtained  provisional  protection,  and  I  find  that  the  copy  that  I 
have  obtained  is  the  “second  edition ” — a  fact  that  proves  a  very  large 
sale,  and  a  consequent  Avide  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  process  was  based. 

Many  of  your  readers  will  recollect  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Winstanley 
to  insert  a  series  of  needle  points  into  the  composition,  by  which  to 
meet  the  mechanical  conditions  for  printing.  My  method  of  obtaining 
the  photographic  design  gives,  in  the  finished  electrotype,  those  con¬ 
ditions  with  a  further  improvement,  viz.,  a  negative  and  positive  grain 
is  in  the  deep  shadows,  giving  a  point  of  copper  and  a  minute  indenta¬ 
tion  or  cell  side  by  side — the  negative  grain  or  cells  being  only  in  the 
lights  and  half -tints  ;  the  positive  grain  or  cells  wherever  there  is  a 
deposit  of  silver,  the  depth  of  the  ink-holding  capacity  being  under 
the  control  of  the  manipulator. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Robert  H.  Courtenay. 

4,  Meyrick-road,  Clapham  Junction ,  March  15,  1870. 
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PRESERVATION  OF  COLLODIO-BROMIDE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Can  you  inform  me  if  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  carbolic  acid  to  a  fully-sensitised  emulsion  of  collodio-bromide  would 
have  the  effect  of  preserving  the  mixture  in  good  condition  ? 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
adding  fresh  bromised  collodion  after  each  using. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Manchester,  March  14,  1870.  Phos. 

[You  must  not  permit  carbolic  acid  to  get  into  your  collodio- 
bromide.  Although  an  admirable  agent  for  preserving  organic 
bodies,  such  as  gelatine,  its  effect  upon  delicately-balanced  collodio- 
bromide  would  prove  anything  but  satisfactory.  There  is  as  yet  no 
other  way  by  which  such  collodion  can  be  “  kept  ’  than  that  already 
described  and  referred  to  by  our  correspondent.  We  may  here  state, 
in  connection  with  the  antiseptic  properties  of  carbolic  acid,  that  we 
added  a  mere  trace  of  it  to  some  gelatine  that  we  clarified  in  1864, 
for  experiments  in  photolithography,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
apparently  as  good  as  ever. — Eds.] 

— 

TRANSFERRING  CARBON  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,-— I  have  been  trying  carbon  printing  as  described  by  the 
Editor  in  your  last  Almanac,  and  with  every  success  up  to  the  last 
transfer  process ;  there  I  fail.  I  get  the  picture  bright  and  clean  enough 
in  the  glass,  where  it  seems  to  prefer  to  remain  rather  than  to  transfer 
itself  to  the  paper. 

I  have  tried  stearine  (as  yielded  by  the  so-called  candles)  in  alcohol, 
as  well  as  soap  in  alcohol,  pouring  a  little  of  either  on  the  glass  and 
spreading  it  with  my  finger.  I  have  also  flooded  the  glass  with  each  of 
these  solutions,  poured  them  off  again  as  I  would  collodion,  and  have 
then  set  the  plate  aside  to  dry,  but  have  not  yet  been  successful  in 
getting  my  picture  transferred  in  perfection,  some  portion,  mostly  the 
high  lights  and  the  half  shadows,  remaining  on  the  glass. 

My  transfer  paper  is  prepared  with  French  gelatine — half-an-ounce  of 
gelatine  to  sixteen  ounces  of  water.  Is  this  too  strong  ?  My  attempts 
hitherto  have  been  with  portraits  only,  and,  though  as  yet  foiled  in  my 
attempts,  I  mean  to  succeed. 

Can  you  assist  me,  and  tell  me  where  I  err  ?  I  know  there  is  a  right 
way  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  everything.  In  the  present  case  I  seem 
to  have  hit  on  the  wrong  way.  A  hint  from  you  would,  perhaps,  set 
me  right,  and  so  greatly  assist  me  in  my  future  attempts. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  A  Subscriber  ab  initio. 

[There  is,  we  believe,  a  manual  of  instruction  in  the  new  carbon 
process  nearly  ready  for  publication.  In  it  will  probably  be  found 
such  information  as  will  enable  our  correspondent  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  by  which  he  is  now  beset. — Eds.] 

— * — 

“PHOTOGALVAN  OGRAPHY.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,-— The  question  raised  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London 
Photographic  Society  concerning  the  “  touching”  of  plates  prepared  by 
Herr  Paul  Pretsch’s  process  is  of  more  significance  than  may  at  first 
sight  be  apparent. 

In  the  first  place,  a  few  words  on  the  apparently  contradictory  state¬ 
ments  that  were  made.  Mr.  Glaisher,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
said  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  process  by  which  the  plates 
were  engraved,  and  implied  that  retouching  or  re-engraving  by  a  skilled 
workman  was  not  necessarily  required.  Mr.  .  Le  Neve  Foster,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  the  plates, 
when  produced,  were  quite  unsuitable  for  producing  a  presentable  print, 
and  in  consequence  required  to  be  finished  by  an  experienced  engraver. 
Mr.  Glaisher  also  said  that  he  had  prints  produced  from  an  untouched 
plate — a  statement  which  we  are  bound  to  believe ;  but  a  question 
arises — Are  these  prints  fit  to  be  looked  upon  as  works  of  art  ?  Are  they 
such  as  would  for  a  single  moment  find  acceptance  with  the  public  ?  A 
plate  in  its  primitive  condition  will  undoubtedly  produce  a  print,  but 
what  kind  of  a  print?  Let  the  two  specimens  displayedin  juxtaposition  at 
South  Kensington  Museum — the  touched  and  the  untouched — answer 
the  question.  I  learn  from  good  authority — namely,  from  one  who  was 
connected  with  the  whilom  Holloway  establishment  of  Herr  Pretsch — 
that  no  plate  whatever  ever  left  the  establishment  without  being  much 
worked  upon,  and  that  a  sum  of  more  than  twenty  pounds  has  been  paid 
to  an  engraver  for  “  doctoring  ”  a  plate. 

I  now  look  at  this  question  from  a  moral  and  commercial  point  of 
view.  Specimens  were  exhibited  as  having  been  produced  by  a  purely 
photo-chemical  method  of  engraving ;  plausible  statements  were  made ; 
the  public  was  appealed  to ;  a  company  was  formed ;  and  capital  was 
forthcoming  to  work  the  process  which  was  to  revolutionise  engraving. 

Now,  in  so  far  as  those  who  furnished  the  means  for  carrying  on  this 
affair  were  not  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the  plates  produced  by  Herr 
Pretsch’s  patent  method  were  quite  unfitted  to  yield  work  that  would 


go  down  with  the  public,  to  that  extent  were  the  shareholders  de¬ 
frauded,  their  money  being  taken  under  false  pretences ;  and  when  the 
secret  could  no  longer  be  withheld,  was  it  any  wonder  that  the  whole 
affair  collapsed  ?  To  have  met  the  matter  fairly,  all  that  was  requisite 
was  to  have  shown  to  those  concerned  that,  although  the  plates  in  their 
original  state  were  unsuited  for  yielding  finished  work,  a  little  work  by 
a  skilled  workman  would  bring  them  into  that  condition,  and  that  then 
they  would  cost  only  a  a  tithe  of  similar  plates  executed  solely  by  hand. 
Had  this  been  done  the  shareholders  would  have  gained  confidence 
and  have  valued  the  process  accordingly. 

The  consequence  of  the  inventors  or  promulgators  of  the  process  re¬ 
ferred  to  having  kept  the  shortcomings  of  the  process  concealed  has  been 
that,  when  any  similar  scheme  has  since  been  presented  to  the  public 
challenging  support,  in  a  shareholding  capacity,  the  public  have  always 
borne  in  mind  previous  promises  and  shortcomings ;  and  as  children  once 
burnt  are  said  to  dread  the  fire,  so  capitalists  dread  investing  in  schemes 
about  which  there  may  be  a  possible  reservation  of  information. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  |of  photo-engraving  companies : 
How  does  it  happen  that,  of  the  numerous  associations  formed  to  carry 
out  this  branch  of  art,  not  one  is  existing  at  present,  at  least  so  far  as 
I  am  aware  of?  Is  there  not  something  radically  wrong  in  the  system? 
If  this  be  not  the  case,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  apathy  with 
which  publishers  regard  all  photo-engraving  efforts  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

‘  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Onlooker. 

March  15,  1870. 


IfltstellimiiL 

On  the  Use  of  Ether  as  an  Intoxicant  in  the  North  of  Ireland. — 
We  (Chemical  News )  have  received  from  Mr.  H.  N.  Draper  a  pamphlet 
on  the  above  subject,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  use  of  methylated 
ether  instead  of  alcohol  is  very  general  in  the  counties  of  Londonderry, 
Antrim,  and  Tyrone.  The  quantity  taken  at  one  time  is  from  two  to 
four  drachms,  and  the  dose  is  repeated  twice,  thrice,  or  even  four  and 
six  times  daily.  Mr.  Draper  treats  the  subject  in  its  relation  to  the 
Inland  Revenue  and  also  to  insurance  companies,  the  former  suffering 
by  the  practice  to  the  extent  of  £5,666  per  annum,  while  the  risks  of 
the  latter  are  increased  by  such  an  inflammable  liquid  being  stored  and 
handled  by  people  ignorant  of  its  properties. 

Alleged  Assault. — Wm.  Bath,  a  photographer,  managing  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  aunt,  at  No.  86,Farringdon-street,  was  charged  at  the  Guild¬ 
hall,  before  Mr.  Alderman  Stone,  with  committing  an  indecent  assault  on 
Pamela  Garraway,  a  domestic  servant,  aged  15  years.— Mr.  Buchanan 
appeared  for  the  defendant. — The  complainant  stated  that  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  between  three  and  four  o’clock,  she  went  to  86,  Farringdon- 
street,  to  have  her  portrait,  which  had  been  partly  taken  the  day  before, 
completed.  She  went  up  stairs  to  the  glass  garret  with  her  mistress’s 
child,  and  while  she  was  sitting  on  the  chair  the  defendant  took  the 
child  out  of  her  lap  and  put  it  down.  He  then  put  his  arm  round  her 
neck  and  kissed  her,  and  directly  afterwards  he  put  his  arms  round  her 
waist  and  acted  indecently  towards  her.  She  pushed  him  away,  and 
then  he  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  shook  it,  and  asked  her  to  forgive  him. 
He  advised  her  to  have  the  portrait  coloured,  and  she  agreed ;  and  as 
four  ladies  were  coming  up  stairs  to  have  their  portraits  taken,  he  sent 
her  to  the  waiting  room  below,  where  his  aunt  was  sitting,  while  he  took 
the  likenesses  of  those  customers.  She  waited  there  about  twenty 
minutes  or  half-an-hour,  but  made  no  complaint  to  the  aunt  as  to  what 
had  taken  place,  and  when  the  portrait  was  given  to  her  she  went  home 
and  told  her  mistress  what  had  occurred.  Her  mistress  told  her 
husband,  and  he  caused  the  prisoner  to  be  given  into  custody. — The 
girl’s  mistress  said  she  received  a  very  good  character  with  the  complain¬ 
ant,  and  had  found  her  conduct  to  be  correct  in  every  way,  and  she 
believed  her  to  be  perfectly  moral.  When  she  returned  on  Thursday 
she  was  very  much  agitated,  and  told  her  what  had  occurred.  There 
were  men  working  in  her  house,  who  came  to  her  for  articles  wanted  in 
their  trade,  but  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  complainant. — Mr. 
Buchanan  cross-examined  the  complainant  with  the  view  of  showing 
that  she  acted  with  a  good  deal  of  levity,  and  then  contended  that  there 
had  been  no  assault  committed  at  all,  or  that  if  there  had  been  anv 
familiarity  on  the  defendant’s  part  it  had  been  encouraged  and  permitted 
by  her. — Mrs.  Eliza  Percy,  the  aunt,  and  Thomas  Everett,  her  assistant, 
were  called,  and  they  proved  that  the  complainant  said  nothing  to  them 
when  she  went  away,  and  the  latter  said  that  on  the  Wednesday  she 
was  laughing  so  much  that  he  could  not  take  her  likeness,  and  there¬ 
fore  told  her  to  come  the  next  day  to  have  it  finished.  Mrs.  Percy 
said  the  defendant  had  been  sixteen  years  with  her,  and  had  taken  the 
likenesses  of  thousands  of  young  women,  and  there  never  had  been  a 
complaint  against  him  before.  The  complainant  was  in  the  glass  house 
not  two  minutes,  and  when  she  came  down  she  was  not  agitated  or 
alarmed,  but  entered  into  conversation  calmly. — Alderman  Stone  said 
that  was  one  of  those  difficult  cases  in  which  there  was  a  conflict  of 
evidence.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  had  been  some  fami¬ 
liarity  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  although  probably  it  had  been 
exaggerated.  The  girl’s  giggling  manner  might  have  given  occasion  for 
it ;  but  under  all  the  circumstances  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  for 
him  to  rely  upon  to  convict.  He,  therefore,  must  dismiss  the  charge. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  quarter-plate  camera  and  lens,  in  good  working  order,  will  be  exchanged  for 
a  good,  plain  background.— Address,  George  Ward,  Photo.  Studio,  High- 
street,  Ringwood. 

A  grand  pianoforte  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  a  Ross’s  or  other  whole- plate 
lens  and  camera;  bellows  body  preferred.  Open  to  an  offer.  —  Address, 
James  New,  Lea  Cottage,  Gardner’s-lane,  Putney. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
lUf"  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Each  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 

defray  tbe  necessary  registration  fees. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

James  Porter,  Perth.—  Three  Portraits  of  Alexander  Robertson,  Esq.,  of 
Eundomchie.  _ _ 

THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC.— This 
valuable  work  is  now  ready.  For  particulars,  see  advertising  sheet, 
page  ii.,  in  the  present  number. 

***  Note  to  Correspondents. — We  frequently  receive  letters  on  Thursday 
morning,  a  few  minutes  before  the  despatch  of  our  last  parcel  of  “copy” 
to  the  printing-office,  asking  for  information  in  the  current  week’s  issue.  As 
it  is  very  seldom  that  we  can  attend  to  such  communications,  correspon¬ 
dents  should  forward  their  letters  at  least  a  day  earlier,  so  as  to  reach  us  not 
later  than  Wednesday. 

Nemo.™ Write  to  one  of  the  photographic  dealers  for  a  price  list. 

S.  S.  B.— Bichromate  of  ammonia  is,  for  your  purpose,  better  than  bichromate 
of  potash. 

Photolitho.  (Edinburgh). — The  details  of  the  process  have  not  yet  been 
published. 

Geo.  Ward. — Inasmuch  as  price  is  no  object,  you  should  apply  to  one  of  the 
best  makers  and  obtain  from  him  what  you  require. 

W.  H.  J. — 1.  We  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  try  the  process. — 2.  We  infer 
from  the  description  that  the  mixed  gum  and  gallic  acid  solution  was  diluted. 

G.  Fraser. — Aplanatism  has  no  reference  to  achromatism,  but  refers  to  the 
correction  of  spherical  aberration;  achromatism,  on  the  other  hand,  deals 
with  the  correction  for  colour. 

P.  C.-— -The  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  is  not  dead,  but  for  some  time 
past  has  been  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  The  genial  influences  of 
some  fine,  actinic  summer  may  yet  arouse  it  from  its  state  of  torpor. 

A  Member. — In  our  opinion,  quite  sufficient  on  this  matter  will  be  found  in 
the  present  number,  in  which  we  publish  two  letters  on  the  subject.  You 
write  as  if  you  thought  that  Mr.  Fenton  was  still  alive;  he  died  several 
months  ago. 

J.  De  Vere.— With  a  hyposulphite  bath  of  the  strength  that  you  have  been 
using,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  immerse  the  prints  for  less  than  fifteen  minutes. 
In  reply  to  your  other  question,  the  most  complete  account  that  has  been 
published  is  that  in  page  389  of  our  volume  for  1868. 

James  G.  Grant. — You  can  secure  a  greater  perception  of  relief  in  your 
stereoscopic  pictures  by  separating  the  lenses  rather  more  than  they  are  at 
present.  If  you  wish  a  certain  view  to  appear  exactly  as  seen  by  the  human 
eyes,  you  must,  of  course,  mount  your  lenses  the  same  distance  apart  as  the 
eyes  are. 

Frank  B.  Hay.— -Make  a  thin  paste  of  starch,  and  with  it  paint  your  win¬ 
dows.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  subduing  the  light  to  a  considerable 
extent.  It  may  prove  to  be  a  useful  modification  of  this  hint  if  you  add  to 
the  starch  a  very  weak  solution  of  iodine,  for  a  fine  blue  colour  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  (the  iodide  of  starch). 

A  Cumberland  Amateur. — The  residuum  is  chloride  of  potassium  and 
unaltered  peroxide  of  manganese.  Wash  out  your  retort  with  water,  by 
which  you  will  obtain  the  potassium  salt  in  solution,  the  manganese  falling 
to  the  bottom  as  a  black  powder.  It  (the  manganese)  may  be  used  over  and 
over  again,  of  course  mixing  with  it  some  chlorate  of  potash. 

W.  Bailey. — -The  information  you  ask  for  has  already  appeared  in  this 
Journal.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  to  describe  in  detail  the  method 
of  making  the  enamel  tablets ;  their  production  is  an  independent  trade,  to 
learn  which  you  would  require  either  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  or  pay  a 
somewhat  heavy  fee  to  an  enameller  for  teaching  you  his  art. 

S.  B.  C.  (Brighton). — Although  your  negative  was  broken  in  small  pieces  when 
we  received  it,  there  was  still  sufficient  of  it  left  to  enable  us,  by  the  aid  of  a 
microscope,  to  discover  that  in  the  centre  of  each  small  transparent  spot,  or 
pinhole,  there  was  a  minute  portion  of  opaque  matter.  It  was  so  small  as  to 
be  quite  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye,  and  only  became  visible  when  viewed 
under  a  tolerably  high  power.  From  the  examination  we  made,  we  consider 
it  (the  nucleus)  to  be  lime. 

A  Manchester  Amateur. — It  will  be  unwise  in  you  to  throw  away  your 
silver  bath  unless  you  have  some  better  reason  to  offer  than  that  of  its 
having  stood  unused  for  eighteen  months.  It  is  not  necessarily  bad  on 
that  account.  You  have  plenty  of  time  to  restore  it,  even  by  what  you  de¬ 
signate  the  “slow  process,”  before  you  purpose  commencing  work.  Add 
a  little  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  shake  well  up  ;  continue  to  add 
this  solution  until  opalescence  is  produced ;  then  expose  the  bath  solution 
to  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two,  andfit  is  extremely  probable  it  will  work  as  well 
as  it  did  when  you  discontinued  the  practice  of  the  art. 


A.  Baker. — When  describing  your  method  of  attempting  to  produce  enlarge¬ 
ments,  you  have  omitted  to  give  us  any  indication  of  the  exposure.  Until 
we  know  that  we  cannot  advise  you.  In  your  salting  solution  we  find 
neither  an  iodide  nor  a  bromide.  Read  what  we  recently  said  when  giving 
the  formula  by  which  enlargements  were  produced  by  an  exposure  of  twenty 
seconds. 

A  Photo. -Colourist. — There  are  various  ways  of  purifying  and  preserving 
ox-gall ;  but  we  have  been  assured  by  an  artist  who  uses  it  extensively  that 
none  is  better  than  the  following: — Divide  a  pint  or  any  other  quantity  of 
the  gall  into  two  portions  (having  previously  boiled  and  skimmed  it) ;  in  one 
portion  dissolve  half-an-ounoe  of  alum  and  in  the  other  half-an-ounce  of 
salt.  Place  the  solutions  in  separate  bottles  and  allow  them  to  stand  for 
four  or  six  weeks,  or  until  clear,  and  then  mix  them  by  decanting  both  into 
one  bottle.  After  filtration  the  gall  is  ready  for  use,  and  will  keep  good  for 
any  length  of  time.  This,  we  are  informed,  is  the  formula  employed  by  the 
best  artists. 

Gas  Bag  (Liverpool). — What  is  true  of  the  whole  is  also  true  of  a  portion. 
Some  bags  allow  oxygen  to  remain  in  them  for  a  considerable  time  without 
deterioration,  while  in  others  a  duration  of  twenty-four  hours  suffices  to 
render  the  oxygen  bad  and  nearly  worthless.  If  you  have  cleaned,  so  to 
to  speak,  the  bag  by  repeatedly  filling  it  with  air  and  emptying  it  again, 
we  do  not  think  that  the  overplus  of  oxygen  after  an  exhibition  would,  if 
fresh  oxygen  were  subsequently  added,  yield  a  bad  light ;  but  by  one  trial  you 
may  settle  the  matter  for  yourself.  Put  some  oxygen  in  the  bag,  try  it 
and  carefully  observe  the  quality  of  the  light;  now  put  it  aside,  half  full, 
for  a  few  days,  keeping  it  under  very  slight  pressure,  and  then  make  another 
trial.  You  will  thus  be  enabled,  from  actual  experiment,  to  determine  the 
nature  or  extent  of  the  deterioration,  if  any  exist. 

In  Type. — Communications  from  “  Aliquis,”  G.  Watmough  Webster,  E 
Fournier,  &c.  In  our  next. 


Method  of  Copying  Statuary  in  Varied  Positions  on  One 
Plate. — I  can  best  explain  my  method  by  giving  my  first  experience. 
I  had  occasion  to  make  some  card  copies  of  a  small  marble  statue  of  the 
Greek  Slave,  and  thinking  it  would  make  a  much  more  attractive  picture 
if  it  could  be  copied  in  a  variety  of  positions  on  one  card,  I  resolved  to 
attempt  it.  1  took  for  the  background  a  strip  of  dark  brown  cotton 
velvet,  arranging  it  so  that  the  lower  portion  covered  the  top  and  hung 
a  few  inches  over  the  edge  of  a  small  stand.  Placing  the  image  on  the 
centre  of  the  stand,  I  got  the  proper  size  and  focus  with  the  ordinary 
camera,  and  made  a  faint  mark  around  the  base  on  the  velvet,  then 
moved  the  image  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  first  position,  being  careful 
that  one  position  should  not  interfere  with  the  other,  and  marking 
around  the  base  each  time,  that  I  might  know  jnst  where  to  place  it  in 
the  subsequent  operations.  I  then  prepared  and  exposed  my  plate, 
covered  the  camera,  moved  the  image  to  the  next  position,  and  exposed, 
again  as  before.  On  developing  my  plate,  I  found  I  had  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  negative  of  one  object  in  three  positions.  Almost  any  numbe- 
of  positions  may  be  obtained  in  this  way,  but  the  time  of  exposure  musr 
be  lessened  as  the  number  of  positions  increase,  and  each  position  shouldt 
receive  an  equal  exposure.  Whether  the  idea  is  new  to  every  one  I 
cannot  say,  but  that  it  may  be  a  useful  one  to  many  is  evident.  To 
such  I  give  it.  Those  who  photograph  statuary  for  the  stereoscope 
would  do  well  to  try  it. — G.  W.  White,  in  Phil.  Phot. 


The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac.  —  Professional 
and  amateur  photographers  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  informed 
that  G.  W.  Preston,  Photographic  Warehouse,  89,  Swanston-street, 
Melbourne,  has  a  stock  of  this  work  on  hand. — Advt, 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  March  1 6th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  VIGNETTING. 

In  our  number  for  January  28th  of  the  present  year  we  described 
[ante  page  35]  what  we  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most 
effective  methods  of  vignetting,  so  as  to  secure  absolute  uniformity 
in  all  the  pictures,  no  matter  how  careless  and  incompetent  the 
printer  might  be.  This  method,  we  stated,  consisted  in  applying  to 
the  back  of  the  negative  such  a  pigment  as  burnt  sienna — this  appli¬ 
cation  to  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stop  out  every  portion  of 
the  figure  that  is  not  required  to  be  shown;  and  we  described  in 
detail  the  means  by  which  the  most  perfect  and  regular  gradation 
might  be  obtained. 

Since  that  article  appeared,  we  have  received  several  letters  from 
photographers  who  have  tried  it  with  an  unexpected  degree  of 
success ;  and  one  large  firm  have  expressed  themselves  as  being  so 
much  gratified  at  the  result  of  the  first  few  trials  they  made  as 
to  have  since  abandoned  in  its  favour  every  other  system  of  vig¬ 
netting. 

Conversing  a  few  days  ago  with  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  vignetting,  that  gentleman  suggested  what  he  considered  was 
a  useful  modification  of  the  method ;  for,  whereas  in  our  mode  there 
would  be  a  slight  stipple  or  grain  which,  although  not  showing  when 
printing  on  paper,  might  be  seen  if  the  negative  were  used  for 
producing  a  transparency  by  means  of  the  camera,  in  his  method  the 
margin  of  the  vignetting  mask  would  be  quite  free  from  texture 
or  stipple.  Believing,  as  we  have  already  stated,  that  much  of 
the  vignetting  and  masking  occasionally  to  be  seen  reflect  great 
discredit  on  the  state  of  our  art,  we  have  pleasure  in  adding  another 
to  the  hints  on  this  subject  that  we  have  already  submitted  to  our 
readers. 

Mr.  Henderson’s  method  consists  in  coating  the  back  of  the 
finished  and  varnished  negative  with  collodio-chloride  of  silver,  and 
exposing  this  to  the  action  of  light  under  a  mask  of  such  a  shape 
and  size  as  will  protect  the  face  and  as  much  of  the  figure  as  it  is 
desirable  to  have  included  in  the  finished  picture.  The  printing  of 
this  vignetting  mask  must  be  carried  on  until  the  greatest  possible 
opacity  is  obtained.  The  inner  margin  may  be  rendered  as  soft  as 
desirable  by  merely  moving  the  stopping-out  mask  while  the  printing 
is  proceeding. 

When  the  vignetting  mask  has  been  printed  in  this  manner  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  applied  by  means  of  a  brush,  to 
effect  the  removal  of  the  chloride  from  the  film;  and  after  being 
washed  and  varnished  the  vignetting  mask  is  finished,  and  the 
negative  is  now  ready  for  producing  any  number  of  vignetted  prints, 
all  of  which  will  be  identical. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  tried  the  method  here  described,  we  have 
no  doubt  that,  if  skilfully  accomplished,  it  will  prove  a  very  useful 
means  of  preparing  a  negative  for  vignette  printing.  We  should 
scarcely  suppose,  however,  that  it  will  yield  such  varied  and  manage¬ 
able  effects  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  pigment  method  already  described 
and  recommended  by  us,  because  the  latter  process  permits  of  trials 
of  effect  and  repeated  alterations  being  made  until  the  artist  is 
thoroughly  satisfied,  whereas  by  Mr.  Henderson’s  process  this  can¬ 
not  be  done  easily,  if  at  all. 


THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  EMULSIONS. 

In  his  last  article  on  the  collodio-bromide  process  Mr.  Dawson  has 
referred  to  a  matter  connected  with  that  process  to  which  we  have 
always  attributed  much  importance.  We  refer  to  the  state  of  di¬ 
vision  in  which  the  sensitive  bromide  of  silver  is  held  in  suspension 
in  the  collodion.  There  are  times  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  a  satisfactory  emulsion  for  coating  the  plates  with,  when  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  precipitated  silver  salts  will  persist  in  clotting,  as  it  were, 
and  when  the  collodion  will  produce  a  somewhat  mottled  film.  This 
condition  is  not  necessarily  avoided  by  prolonged  and  vigorous  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  mixture ;  but  much  shaking  often  makes  matters 
worse  by  promoting  the  collection  of  the  precipitate  into  masses, 
just  as  agitation  of  a  solution  from  which  chloride  of  silver  is  being 
thrown  down  is  well  known  to  do.  When  such  a  state  of  things 
arises  we  may,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  set  the  trouble  down  to  the 
use  of  an  impure  sample  of  bromide  in  preparing  the  collodion. 
When  iodides  are  present  in  any  considerable  quantity  in  the  mix¬ 
ture,  so  far  as  our  experience  in  the  matter  goes,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  keep  the  sensitive  emulsion  in  a  smooth  condition  than  when  pure 
bromides  are  employed  alone.  Of  course,  the  phenomena  of  the 
“  clotting  ”  of  the  mixture  is  comparatively  rare  ;  but  when  it  does 
occur  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Dawson  in  attributing  the 
coarseness  it  produces  to  the  presence  of  iodides  in  the  samples  of 
bromides  employed. 

Even  when  using  pure  bromides,  however,  no  person  who  has  care¬ 
fully  examined  collodio-bromide  dry  plates  can  have  failed  to  notice 
the  greater  or  less  granularity  of  the  film  when  the  latter  is  examined 
under  a  magnifying-glass  of  even  very  low  power.  The  cause  of  this 
is  very  easily  understood.  If  ten  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium 
and  the  same  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  each  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  water,  and  the  two  solutions  be  then  mixed  and  agitated,  a 
very  finely-divided  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  which  has  compara¬ 
tively  little  tendency  to  collect  into  flocks;  but  if,  instead  of  first 
dissolving  the  nitrate  of  silver,  it  be  simply  powdered  and  then  thrown 
into  the  solution  of  bromide  of  silver,  the  character  of  the  bromide 
of  silver  produced  in  this  way  is  considerably  altered,  and  a  granular 
deposit  obtained  as  the  principal  product  of  the  decomposition.  Each 
little  particle  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  formed  upon  its  surface  a  layer 
of  bromide  of  silver,  and,  as  this  layer  is  removed  by  agitation,  a 
new  film  is  produced,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  is  used 
up.  But  the  precipitate  is  now  chiefly  made  up  of  the  fragments  of 
these  little  films  of  bromide  of  silver,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
such  a  state  of  subdivision  cannot  compare  in  fineness  with  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  precipitation  wholly  from  solution. 

Both  on  this  ground,  then,  and  likewise  on  the  score  of  con¬ 
venience,  it  would  be  far  better  to  prepare  the  collodio-bromide 
emulsion  rather  by  the  reaction  of  a  silver  solution  on  a  dissolved 
bromide  than  of  solid  nitrate  of  silver  on  a  similar  liquid.  At 
present  there  are  many  reasons  why  nitrate  of  silver  cannot  be 
added  to  the  collodion  in  a  state  of  solution ;  but  why  may  not  some 
of  the  ammoniacal  silver  compounds  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol 
be  employed?  Mr.  Dawson  appears  to  have  derived  considerable 
advantage  from  the  use  of  ammonia  in  the  collodio-bromide  process 
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when  combined  by  tannin ;  and  if  the  alkali  be  admissible  in  such 
a  pronounced  form  as  that  in  which  Mr.  Dawson  states  he  has  em¬ 
ployed  it  with  advantage,  we  see  no  good  reason  why  the  soluble 
argento-ammoniacal  compounds  may  not  be  pressed  into  our  ser¬ 
vice.  We  therefore  throw  out  the  hint  to  those  engaged  in  this 
special  line  of  work,  in  order  that  some  attempt  may  be  made  to 
remove  one  of  the  standing  difficulties  from  what  we  cannot  help 
regarding  as  the  dry-plate  process  of  the  future. 


A  “JUDGE”  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

When  Lord  Fitzpoodle  called  upon  a  firm  of  eminent  west-end 
clothiers,  and,  enraged  at  their  requesting  payment  for  the  suit  they 
had  supplied  to  him,  threatened  to  transfer  his  “  patronage  ”  to 
another  establishment,  it  is  said  that  the  head  of  the  house  opened 
a  side  door  which  disclosed  to  view  some  three  or  four  hundred  men 
busily  engaged  at  work,  and  calling  to  the  manager,  ironically  told 
him  to  take  immediate  steps  to  dismiss  all  the  employes  preparatory 
to  shutting  up  the  establishment,  as  Lord  Fitzpoodle  was  about 
to  close  his  account  with  the  firm. 

A  somewhat  similar  catastrophe  has  befallen  photography.  At  the 
Manchester  Spring  Assizes,  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  who  is  of  course  a 
“judge,”  has  taken  occasion,  when  adjudicating  upon  other  matters, 
to  enlighten  the  public  concerning  his  views  upon  the  accuracy  of 
photographic  pictures,  and  upon  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  works 
of  art. 

An  action  for  damage  to  a  wall  came  before  the  learned  judge, 
who  said,  probably  very  pertinently,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
try  the  case  without  the  jury  having  inspected  the  premises. 
The  counsel  for  the  defendants,  having  apparently  anticipated  this 
objection,  replied  that  they  had  had  photographs  taken  by  which  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  to  the  premises  could  be  ascertained. 
The  judge,  however,  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  photographs  were 
odious  in  matters  of  art ;  they  were  mere  distortions,  and  were 
eminently  unsatisfactory  to  decide  questions  of  the  kind. 

What  will  photographers  do  after  such  an  “  opinion,”  given,  too, 
by  a  judge  in  an  assize  court  ?  Will  they  conclude,  with  Othello,  that 
their  “  occupation’s  gone  ”  for  the  future,  or  will  they  “  grin  and 
abide  ?”  It  is  well,  occasionally,  to  examine  our  art  in  the  curious 
mirrors  now  and  then  held  up  by  the  outside  public.  It  is  only  a 
few  days  since  a  writer  in  The  Times  made  the  foolish  mistake,  when 
speaking  of  certain  instantaneous  views,  of  assuming  that  they  were 
taken  by  moonlight,  and  in  consequence  numerous  minor  serials  are 
now  speaking  of  photography  by  moonlight  as  au  fait  accompli. 

Whether  photographs  be  or  be  not  “  odious  in  matters  of  art,”  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  is  a  subject  on  which  every  person  must 
form  his  own  opinion.  Taking  the  assertion  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Manchester  Examiner,  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  learned  judge  will 
find  in  his  own  profession,  from  the  ex-Chief  Baron  Pollock,  lately 
the  President  of  a  Society  formed  expressly  for  the  furtherance  of 
this  “odious”  art,  down  to  its  humblest  member,  another  who  will 
endorse  such  a  sentiment.  When  he  says  that  photographs  are 
“mere  distortions”  he  simply  publishes  his  incapacity  for  dispas¬ 
sionately  judging  of  their  qualities.  “  Whatever  may  be  the  merits 
of  this  system  I  shall  oppose  it,”  we  once  heard  a  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  say  with  respect  to  a  new  system  of  shorthand  that  was  at  the  time 
making  some  noise  in  the  world.  And  we  confess  that  the  wholesale 
denunciation  of  photography  by  Mr.  Justice  Willes  makes  us  wonder 
whether  he,  too,  may  not  at  some  previous  epoch  of  his  life  have 
pledged  himself  to  oppose  it.  Who  is  Mr.  Justice  Willes  ?  We  mean 
what  are  his  qualifications  for  such  wholesale  denunciation?  No 
artist,  were  he  ever  so  hostile  to  photography,  would  have  ventured 
to  stigmatise  its  productions  as  odious  in  respect  of  art,  for  there  are 
now  no  artists  worthy  of  the  name  who  have  not  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  best  photographers. 
Surely  no  person  who  had  any  knowledge  of  perspective  would  use 
such  language  as  that  “  photographs  were  mere  distortions,”  for  the 
accuracy  of  photographic  perspective  is  one  of  those  features  per¬ 
taining  to  the  art  which  can  be  demonstrated.  It  may  be  very  well 
for  Mr.  Justice  Willes  to  pooh-pooh  photography  from  his  seat  on  the 


bench;  but  he  must  bear  to  be  told  that  judges  quite  as  eminent  as 
he  is  in  the  world  both  of  science  and  art  have  been  able  to  speak 
of  the  services  it  is  capable  of  rendering  in  the  administration  of 
justice  without  experiencing  the  necessity  of  indulging  in  a  flippant 
sneer.  We  have  for  several  years  entertained  the  idea  that  there 
was  no  man  of  education  who  could  give  utterance  to  sentiments  at 
once  so  unjust  and  devoid  of  good  taste  as  those  to  which  we  have 
now  directed  attention ;  it  has  remained  for  Mr.  Justice  Willes  to 
show  that  in  this  supposition  we  were  mistaken.  Let  U3  hope  that 
he  will  find  time  and  opportunity  to  inform  photographers  what 
constitutes  “art;”  in  what  respect  photographic  art  is  “odious;” 
what  difference  exists  between  photographic  and  any  other  kind  of 
perspective,  in  virtue  whereof  the  former  is  “  mere  distortion ;  ” 
and,  finally,  on  what  principles  other  judges  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  photography  in  settling  disputed  questions,  while  he  con¬ 
siders  them  “  eminently  unsatisfactory.” 


Oue  readers  are  aware  that  metallic  copper  has  been  often  used  as  a 
precipitant  for  silver ;  but  a  strong  objection  to  the  use  of  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  free  the  precipitated  silver  from 
copper,  more  especially  when  the  liquid  is  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  see  the  reason  for  this, 
as  copper  easily  precipitates  silver  from  its  solutions,  the  former 
metal  dissolving  without  any  trouble.  The  precipitate  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  consist  only  of  silver  quite  unmixed  with  copper. 

As  this  is  a  question  always  turning  up,  and  one  which  puzzles 
some  of  our  friends  considerably,  we  may  as  well  state  here  the 
reason  for  this  peculiar  action,  and  recommend  the  use  of  zinc 
instead  of  copper  for  the  precipitation  of  silver,  or,  better  than  either, 
the  plan  of  throwing  down  the  silver  in  waste  solutions  as  oxalate, 
which  we  recommended  some  time  ago. 

The  explanation  of  the  difficulty  of  freeing  silver  from  copper 
when  the  latter  metal  is  used  as  the  precipitant,  is  to  be  found  in 
some  old  researches  of  Dr.  Odling  on  reciprocal  decomposition. 
This  distinguished  chemist  found  that  when  silver  is  precipitated  by 
metallic  copper,  the  moment  the  silver  is  completely  thrown  down 
the  latter,  in  its  turn,  commences  to  precipitate  metallic  copper  from 
the  solution.  This  singular  interchange  of  power,  as  it  were,  which 
thus  takes  place,  enables  the  silver  or  the  copper  to  act  as  the  pre¬ 
cipitant  for  the  other,  according  as  one  or  other  metal  is  present  in 
excess. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  that  unless  great  care  be  taken,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  silver,  precipitated  in  this  way,  free  from 
copper ;  hence  we  always  purpose  using  metallic  zinc  as  the  pre¬ 
cipitant.  But  since  this  always  contains  lead  which  contaminates  the 
precipitated  silver,  we  now  almost  exclusively  throw  down  the  silver 
from  old  neutralised  baths  as  oxalate  by  the  addition  of  oxalate  of 
soda  solution,  and  reduce  the  metal  by  heat  alone,  having  previously 
mixed  the  oxalate  with  its  own  weight  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  of  the 
shops.  In  this  way  very  pure  silver  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
obtained. 


ON  RETOUCHING. 

At  last  the  curtain  is  lifted,  and  fully  exposed  to  view  is  the  true 
form  of  that  beautiful  falsity  we  have  so  long  almost  worshipped 
while  despondingly  admitting  that  the  means  to  produce  the  like 
were  denied  to  us ;  the  whole  of  its  anatomy  is  disclosed,  and  its 
beauties  and  its  deformities  are  known.  Once  more,  feeling  no  lack 
of  equal  means,  we  may  determine  to  be  in  the  van  of  our  art,  and 
to  show  the  world  that  the  nation  which  produced  a  Hogarth  and  a 
Reynolds  has  not  yet  lost  its  will  and  its  power  to  succeed  and  take  a 
foremost  position  in  whatever  it  attempts,  and  that  in  the  less  pre¬ 
tentious — unpretentious,  but  not  ignoble — walks  of  photography  we 
will  not  lag  behind. 

For  many  years — ever  since  the  first  palmy  days  of  the  carte  de 
visite—  our  continental  neighbours  have  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  benefit 
accruing  from  the  reputation  of  the  sunny  climes,  the  cloudless  skies 
of  France  and  Italy,  under  whose  beneficent  influence  sun  painting 
must  needs  be  beautiful  and  bright— clear  as  their  skies.  Photo¬ 
graphy  in  England— every  schoolboy  knows  that  photographs  are 
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“  taken  with  the  sun  ” — had  no  chance  against  the  sunny  brightness 
of  these  favoured  climes. 

Practical  men  were  not  slow  to  discover  that  a  cloudless  sky  and 
a  bright,  hot  sun  were  inimical  to  rapidity  of  exposure  and  softness 
of  results ;  but  little  did  that  signify.  With  few  exceptions,  every 
Englishman,  photographer  or  “  photographee,”  who  trusted  himself 
in  the  lands  of  the  foreigner  was  certain  to  come  home  with  trea¬ 
sure  in  hand — a  photograph  such  as  ill-favoured  Britain  might  sigh 
for  in  vain.  He  would  rave  over  its  beauties  and  fall  into  raptures 
over  the  heavenly  atmosphere  and  the  glorious  skies  that  rendered 
such  work  possible.  Without  doubt,  many  of  the  Parisian  photo¬ 
graphs  had  a  most  taking  appearance,  some  of  them  being  thoroughly 
artistic  and  beautiful ;  but  we  have  not  all  cultivated  artistic  percep¬ 
tions.  The  tact  and  finesse,  combined  with  that  inborn  appreciation 
of  elegance  which  a  Frenchman  possesses,  produced  their  effect  in 
his  pictures ;  but  beyond  all  that  there  was  a  peculiar  and  a  special 
charm,  a  delicacy  and  finish  that  was  never  to  be  seen  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  our  best  metropolitan  studios.  This,  of  course,  was  the 
climate.  Wonderful  climate  !  Most  favoured  Frenchman !  Under 
its  magical  influence — it  was  so  strong  and  clear  and  bright — frowns,  I 
furrows,  and  freckles  were  entirely  unknown,  and  coarseness  of 
complexion  was  never  produced.  All  this  we  saw;  we  could  not 
gainsay  the  facts.  “  It  must  be  the  climate  !  ”  was  the  general  cry. 
Truly  we  knew  that,  with  us,  yellow  came  out  black,  and  shadows 
would  make  their  appearance  under  prominences ;  but  that  was  in 
the  English  climate.  We  did  our  best;  but,  alas!  the  freckled  still 
came  out  as  leopards,  and  crows’-feet  and  wrinkles  attested  to  the 
rigid  truthfulness  of  our  lens.  It  was  very  mortifying.  Monsieur 
took  our  portraits  and  our  money,  receiving  with  deprecatory  shrug 
our  praise  of  his  pictures,  but  enthusiastically  joining  in  with  us  in 
our  eulogies  on  his  sky. 

All  this  is  now  exploded.  Although  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
there  have  been  a  few  silent  workers  here-— strange  to  say,  in  the 
provinces  mainly — it  is  comparatively  quite  recently  that  the  illusion 
has  been  dispelled,  and  that  we  all  know  that  the  whole  of  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  continental  photographic  portraits  is  owing  to  skilful  paint¬ 
ing  and  retouching  of  the  negative.  Of  course,  retouching  negatives 
is  no  new  tiling  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal;  but  few,  very  few — 
even  among  professional  photographers — had  any  idea  of  the  vast 
and  universal  system  that  prevailed  in  first-class  continental  ateliers. 
So  systematically  is  it  done,  that  not  a  negative  is  printed  from  with¬ 
out  a  finishing  grace  being  added  by  the  artist’s  brush.  But  the 
general  public  have  looked  upon  the  soft  effects  of  foreign  pictures  as 
being  entirely  due  to  their  lovely  skies. 

Within  a  very  recent  period,  who  amongst  us  is  there— -be  he  the 
foremost  man  in  his  profession — that  does  not  remember  the  conde¬ 
scending  patronage  accorded  to  his  works  by  the  travelled  English¬ 
man?  “  They  are  really  very  nice ;  but  you  can  never  approach  the 
climate  of  Paris,  or  Vienna,  or  Brussels,  &c.,  &c.  What  lovely  por¬ 
traits  you  can  get  there !  they  are  so  clear!  ”  It  was  useless  to  argue, 
to  point  out  that  wrinkles  must  photograph,  and  crows’-feet  be  patent 
to  all.  Human  nature  is  human  nature.  There  is  no  man  so  plain¬ 
looking  but  he  thinks  there  are  many  still  plainer ;  and  one  and  all 
object  to  be  so  maltreated  by  photography  that  then.'  defects  are  carica¬ 
tured  and  their  beauties  converted  into  ugliness,  winning  charms  of 
colour  being  reproduced  as  ghastly  patches  of  grey,  and  little  markings 
and  freckles,  scarcely  seen  in  the  original,  given  with  a  minuteness  and 
prominence  completely  at  variance  with  truth  or  nature.  The  genial 
face  of  a  friend,  the  loved  features  of  a  dear  relative,  leaves  on  our 
mind  a  mental  portrait  very  different  from  the  deliberate  map  that 
a  lens  so  often  perpetuates;  yet,  upon  a  close  scrutiny,  if  we  are 
familiar  enough  to  hold  portrait  in  hand  while  scanning  the  face  so 
falsely  shown,  we  can  find  in  the  living  original  every  spot,  wrinkle, 
and  blemish  the  photograph  gives,  even  to  that  very  granularity  of 
surface  so  offensive  to  the  eye ;  but  how  exaggerated  and  overdrawn ! 
He  is  taken  again — alas !  with  like  result ;  and  we  are  compelled  to 
cherish  a  picture  utterly  unlike  that  dear  face  we  love  so  well,  and 
whose  lineaments  are  so  fully  known  to  us.  Let  him,  though,  have 
his  portrait  taken  abroad,  and  a  wholly  different  effect  is  seen.  We 
may  not  quite  like  the  expression ;  “  but  that  is  exactly  him  if  only 
he  had  smiled  a  little.” 

This  wonderful  change  is  brought  about  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
An  artist  with  practised  and  experienced  eye  and  hand  is  attached  to 
the  staff  of  every  first-class  atelier,  and  to  his  careful  and  dexterous 
manipulation  of  the  negative  is  the  well-known  and  admired  softness 
and  evenness  of  texture  mainly  or  wholly  attributable.  The  prevalence 
of  this  system  in  former  years  has  been  hinted  at ;  but,  of  late,  it  has 
been  so  often  alluded  to  and  described  by  this  Journal’s  clever  Paris 
correspondent— -so  painstaking  in  ferreting  out  all  sorts  of  odds  and 
ends  of  useful  information,  and  in  keeping  us  well  up  in  continental 


matters  appertaining  to  our  art — that  at  last  the  modus  operandi  and 
the  necessary  experience  are  the  only  difficulties  in  the  way  of  suc¬ 
cessful  rivalry  with  our  neighbours.  A  little  time  will  soon  make  us 
even  with  them  in  skill  with  the  retouch ;  we  are  not  behind  them  in 
manipulative  skill. 

To  retouch  a  negative  well  requires  a  steady  hand  and  consider¬ 
able  practice  ;  but  “  le  jeu  vaut  la  chandelle,"  and  far  more.  I  very 
rarely  now  print  from  a  negative,  more  especially  a  carte  vignette, 
without  working  it  up,  and  the  result  amply  repays  the  time  and 
trouble  spent  over  it.  I  think  that  the  plan  will  become  as  common 
and  generally  adopted  in  England  as  on  the  continent  in  a  very  little 
while. 

Here  I  would  raise  a  cry  of  warning.  We  now  possess  a  most 
dangerous  power — one  which,  if  not  most  conscientiously,  thought¬ 
fully,  and  carefully  handled,  will  bid  fair  to  rob  our  art  of  its  name, 
and  her  votaries  of  their  fame.  Though  the  time  required  in  re¬ 
touching  will  prevent  its  adoption  by  the  unscrupulous  cheap  por¬ 
trait-taker,  there  will  still  be  a  very  large  number  who  will  attain  to 
the  requisite  degree  of  technical  skill  and  make  use  of  it  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  The  evil  to  be  feared  is  that  negatives  will  be 
touched  to  such  an  extent  in  a  very  great  many  cases  as  to  mar  the 
special  beauty  peculiar  to  a  photograph,  and  destroy  that  character 
for  accuracy  and  truthfulness  which  has  done  it  such  good  ser¬ 
vice.  How  often  will  smoothness  be  aimed  at,  and  smoothness  only, 
while  excellence  will  be  supposed  to  exist  in  that  specimen  which 
approaches  nearest  to  the  condition  of  a  billiard  ball  or  the  top  of  a 
well-polished  table  !  But  the  wrinkles  of  venerable  age — insensible 
milestones  telling  of  the  journey  of  time— the  tender  tones,  rare 
indications  of  intellect  and  character  that  break  the  monotony  of 
the  expanse  of  brow,  and  lend  nobility  to  the  features ;  the  vary¬ 
ing  shape  of  the  temples,  so  slightly  and  lightly,  yet  meaningly, 
indicated  by  delicate  half-shades ;  the  fulness  or  paucity  of  develoj)- 
ment  below  the  eye,  a  slight  alteration  of  which  so  wonderfully 
alters  a  face ;  the  darker  shadows  at  the  lips’  corner,  and  the 
important  one,  so  varying  in  different  faces,  from  the  limit  of  the 
nostril  downwards— these,  and  other  still  finer  ones,  all  so  easily 
changed,  blotted,  or  destroyed,  must  be  most  scrupulously  regarded, 
and  every  attention  given  to  preserving  them  in  their  integrity. 
Our  hand  is,  then,  left  free  to  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  retouch, 
the  softening  of  furrows,  the  toning  down  of  excessive  shadows, 
the  almost  entire  obliteration  of  freckles  and  the  many  blemishes 
with  which  pure  photography  so  often  misrepresents  the  fairest 
and  most  purely-coloured  complexions.  How  frequently  the  pale, 
delicate  skin,  tinged  with  peach  blossom,  that  makes  our  English 
girls  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  and  liealtlxy-looking  in  the  world, 
is  brought  out  with  the  coarseness  of  a  ploughboy’s  !  This  retouch¬ 
ing  done,  and  well  done,  on  a  good  negative  from  a  carefully-lighted 
and  posed  model,  we  can  print  a  picture  which  will  vie  with  the 
finest  engraving  ever  produced  for  beauty  and  delicacy  and  artistic 
effect ;  while  for  truthfulness  and  verisimilitude  it  cannot  but  be 
superior. 

This  end  will  not  be  arrived  at  without  practice  and  study ;  but  I 
have  not  a  doubt  that  there  will  be  many  to  do  it  from  pure  love  of 
art.  We  shall  have  pictures  rivalling  the  much-vaunted  conti¬ 
nental  ones,  and  (what  will  go  home  to  the  hearts  of  many)  many 
thousands  of  pounds  will  be  spent  in  British  establishments  that 
otherwise  would  have  helped  to  fill  the  coffers  of  our  neighbours 
across  the  water.  Let  truth  and  simplicity  be  sought  and  beauty 
will  follow. 

Remember,  above  all,  that  human  faces  are  not  made  of  either 
marble  or  ivory,  but  of  warm,  soft,  yielding,  velvety,  flesh,  resem¬ 
bling  nothing  but  itself.  It  will  be  a  mockery  and  a  delusion,  and 
lead  to  the  grossest  mannerism,  so  to  finish,  stipple,  and  work  upon 
a  negative  that  the  resulting  picture  shall  convey  the  idea  of  a  hard, 
unyielding  solid,  like  marble — every  face  similar  in  texture  and 
deficiency  of  individuality,  and,  save  that  a  nose  may  be  longer  or  a 
mouth  larger,  as  much  alike  as  a  bagful  of  beans. 

I  would  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  a  study  of  facial  anatomy.  The 
thoughtful  worker,  as  his  brush  wanders  in  its  corseting  touches 
over  the  study  beneath  his  hand,  will  be  instructed  and  interested  as 
negative  after  negative  with  fresh  features  and  faces  are  brought  to 
him,  to  see  how  varied  in  detail  they  are,  certain  leading  lines  and 
shadows  running  constantly  through  all;  and  some  muscles,  hitherto 
unknown  and  unnoticed,  always  to  be  found,  while  others  are 
but  occasionally  seen.*  The  delicate  indications  of  muscular 
development  below  the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  extending  from 
each  side,  if  carefully  preserved,  will  add  greatly  to  the  modelling 

*  A  little  shadowy  indication  of  a  muscle  on  the  top  lip,  a  short  distance  removed 
from  the  corner,  will  be  almost  invariably  noticed.  By  the  tyro  it  would  most  likely 
be  set  down  as  an  accidental  colour  effect— to  be  obliterated. 
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of  the  face.  A  well-illuminated  head  (carefully  developed)  teems 
with  these  subtle  shadows,  and  has  a  rare  and  peculiar  beauty,  ini¬ 
mitable  and  most  interesting. 

Some  may  say  I  am  taking  high  ground.  Not  higher  than  the 
subject  warrants.  A  new  power  is  in  our  hands,  and  by  its  aid  we 
may  produce  such  works  as  shall  command  admiration  from  all, 
and  silence  those  pseudo-critics  who,  untouched  by  the  inspiration 
of  art,  but  acquainted  with  a  few  of  its  formulae, •  find  the  short¬ 
comings  of  photography  good  opportunities  for  the  display  of  their 
flippant  verbosity. 

What  is  there  in  the  whole  range  of  drawings  of  the  human  face, 
as  studies  of  light  and  shade  and  texture  (colour  being  absent), 
so  delicate  and|  lifelike — so  full  of  transparent  shadows,  and  subtle 
half-tints  insensibly  merging  from  pearly  whiteness  into  blackness 
of  almost  ebon  depth,  not  an  articulation  being  lost,  not  a  shadow 
slurred  over — combining  boldness  and  tenderness — fleshy,  solid,  and 
round — truthful,  yet  picturesque-— as  some  of  those  wonderful  pic¬ 
tures  with  which  we  have  recently  been  made  so  familiar  ? 

I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  British  talent.  We  must  remember 
that  the  continentals  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  long  start ;  still 
while  in  London,  and  more  notably  in  Oxford,  there  are  produced 
pictures  of  the  highest  and  purest  artistic  feeling  and  execution,  I 
cannot  forbear  giving  the  name  of  the  producers  of  those  foreign 
pictures  which  have  attracted  me  and  others  so  much  by  their 
superlative  merits.  I  allude  to  Fritz  Luckhardt,  of  Vienna,  whose 
pictures,  purchasable  at  any  printseller’s,  carry  off  the  palm  from 
every  photographer  whose  works  are  to  be  bought  in  England.  I 
believe  he  is  closest  run  by  English  artists,  who  are,  at  any  rate, 
producing  cartes  superior  by  many  degrees  to  those  elaborate  pretti¬ 
nesses  that  have  been  longer  known  to  us — the  cartes  of  nearer 
neighbours  than  Austria. 

The  subject  has  carried  me  far  beyond  the  limits  I  assigned  to  my¬ 
self  on  starting;  but  it  bids  fair  to  become  in  the  future  one  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  and  I  should  be  delighted  to  think  that  my 
words  had  caused  a  single  photographer  to  pause  ere  he  obliterated 
the  truthful  landmarks  in  his  handiwork,  and  altered  them  into  a 
splendid  flattery — a  trick  as  easy  of  accomplishment  as  it  is  offen¬ 
sive  to  a  cultivated  taste.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES.— No.  VIII. 

The  Collodio-Bbomtde  Process  and  Mr.  Lea.— Mr.  Stillman’s 
Theory  of  Development. 

Tiie  Collodio-Bromide  Process  and  Mr.  Lea. 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Lea  has  at  last  made  some  attempt  to  defend  the 
opinions  he  has  propounded  respecting  collodio-bromide,  although  I 
regret  to  see  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done.  It  is  far  from  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  emulate  this  spirit;  but  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
expressing  my  surprise  that  he,  apparently  at  his  leisure,  should 
have  misread  or  misunderstood  some  portions  of  those  communica¬ 
tions  of  mine  which  he  attempts  to  criticise,  and  that  he  should  have 
founded  charges  of  ignorance,  or  worse,  against  me  in  consequence. 
Besides  being  painful  to  me,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  your  valuable 
space  were  I  to  say  much  on  this  head ;  but,  in  case  my  great  disin¬ 
clination  to  point  out  misrepresentations  should  be  construed  into  an 
admission  of  their  truthfulness,  I  crave  leave  to  notice  a  few  of  those 
in  which  Mr.  Lea  has  thought  proper  to  indulge. 

I  explained  at  page  312  of  last  volume,  in  an  article  which  Mr.  Lea 
refers  to  and  therefore  must  have  read,  how  Mr.  Bolton  made  a  slight 
mistake  in  calculating  the  combining  proportions  of  his  chemicals 
when  he  thought  he  had  an  excess  of  silver  in  his  collodio-bromide ; 
and  how,  even  if  he  had  not  made  a  mistake  in  that  respect,  it  was  still 
possible  for  good  results  to  follow  if  he  did  not  convert  all  the  nitrate. 

Again  Mr.  Lea  says : — “  Pie  [Mr.  Dawson]  admits,  indeed,  that 
when  he  used  an  alcohol  of  '820,  which  is  about  the  regular  photo¬ 
graphic  strength,  the  process  [Mr.  Lea’s]  succeeded  (page  37  of  this 
volume).”  On  referring  to  the  page  and  passage  which  are  here 
alluded  to  and  made  the  foundation  for  the  above  statement,  I  And 
it  runs  thus : — 

‘  ‘  I  prepared  a  similar  emulsion  from  equal  parts  of  less  highly-recti¬ 
fied  ether  and  alcohol,  specific  gravities  ‘730  and  '820.  This  collodion 
was  also  dosed  with  twenty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  in  every  other 
respect  treated  like  the  last.  A  plate  was  tried  as  before,  bat  no  trace 
of  an  image  teas  discernible.  If  any  existed,  it  must  have  been  buried 
underneath  a  thick  bank  of  black  fog.” 

In  one  sense,  therefore,  I  did  succeed ;  I  succeeded  in  making  a 
great  failure.  But  I  apprehend  this  is  not  the  meaning  Mr.  Lea 
attaches  to  the  term  he  uses. 


I  may  also  point  out,  en  passant,  to  Mr.  Lea  that  alcohol  of  #820 
is  not  the  regular  strength  used  for  collodion  in  this  country.  We 
prefer  a  specific  gravity  of  '805,  and  never  use  weaker  than  -810  if 
we  can  get  a  stronger  sample. 

Only  one  more  instance  will  I  cite  in  which  I  think  Mr.  Lea, 
probably  through  inadvertence  this  time,  has  not  used  me  fairly. 
He  accuses  me,  at  page  131,  in  very  emphatic  and  scarcely  “  parlia¬ 
mentary  ”  language,  of  “  error  of  the  gravest  sort,”  “  disastrous  mis¬ 
takes,”  &c.,  in  my  calculations  of  equivalents  at  page  377  of  last 
year’s  volume,  and  elsewhere.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  to  the 
point,  instead  of  making  such  wholesale  and  general  charges,  had 
Mr.  Lea  pointed  out  two  or  three  specific  errors  so  that  I  might  be 
able  to  correct  them  ?  It  would  be  a  pity  if  such  “  disastrous  mis¬ 
takes  ”  should  remain  to  disgrace  the  volume,  and  to  mislead  photo¬ 
graphers  who  may  put  some  faith  in  my  statements.  But,  presuming 
chemical  notation,  atomic  weights,  and  arithmetic  to  be  the  same  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  I  fail  to  perceive  any  error  in  my  rough 
calculations  beyond  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain,  when  we  use,  as  we 
ought  to  do,  anhydrous  bromides.  That  limit  I  considered  near 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

If  the  above  be  fair  samples  of  Mr.  Lea’s  method  of  treating 
those  who  differ  from  him  on  an  important  practical  question,  it 
would  be  well  for  himself  were  he  to  leave  their  criticisms  alone 
altogether,  and  better  for  Science,  and  also  for  us  photographers,  were 
lie  to  devote  his  great  abilities  exclusively  to  an  elucidation  of  her 
laws.  Scientific  truth  must  ultimately  prevail  and  be  established, 
however  clamorous  and  plausible  its  opponents  may  be. 

Mr.  Lea  has  promised  to  give  us,  at  an  early  day,  a  conclusive 
demonstration  of  the  views  which  he  entertains  respecting  the 
collodio-bromide  process,  and  which,  he  says,  are  very  different  from 
mine.  Until  the  promised  demonstration  is  before  me  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  me  to  be  prepared  to  accept  or  reject  it.  In 
the  meantime,  to  prevent  future  misunderstanding,  I  will  condense 
into  as  few  words  _as  I  can  some  of  the  leading  notions  entertained 
by  me  about  collodio-bromide  and  bromised  films.  Whether  Mr. 
Lea  can  prove  them  to  be  erroneous  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  At 
all  events,  no  one  will  be  more  willing  than  myself  to  recant  heresies 
when  they  are  proved  to  be  such.  The  opinions  I  now  hold  are 
these: — 

1.  In  the  collodio-bromide  or  in  any  other  bromide  process  in 
which  alkaline  development  is  exclusively  used  to  bring  out  a  clear 
image,  no  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  admissible  in  the  film. 

2.  There  must  be  a  slight  excess  of  soluble  haloid  salt  in  the  film, 
if  it  be  desired  to  develope  a  good  and  vigorous  impression. 

The  above  may  be  considered  unbending  rules,  to  which,  in  all 
my  extensive  practice,  I  have  never  met  with  a  single  exception.  I 
shall  now  give  a  few  brief  illustrations  of  my  experience. 

Supposing  a  bromised  collodion  film  to  be  placed  in  a  silver  nitrate 
bath  until  the  whole  of  the  soluble  bromide  is  converted,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  be  washed  until  all  the  free  nitrate  has  been  expelled,  I 
have  never  been  able,  by  the  alkaline  method,  to  develope  a  clear 
image  on  that  film,  after  exposure  in  the  camera,  however  much 
restraining  bromide  I  might  add  to  the  pyrogallic  solution.  In  this 
case,  however,  there  is  a  seeming  exception.  It  is  possible,  in  the 
course  of  washing,  to  impregnate  the  film  with  a  soluble  haloid  salt 
to  a  certain  depth,  and  afterwards  to  remove,  by  washing,  some 
portion  of  this  haloid,  after  which  a  tolerably  clear  image  may 
sometimes  be  developed.  But  this  plan  is  very  uncertain. 

A  similar  fogging  or  veiling  of  the  image  takes  place  by  alkaline 
development  in  the  collodio-bromide  or  chloro-bromide  processes, 
when  the  whole  of  the  soluble  haloids  in  the  collodion  is  converted 
into  the  insoluble  silver  salt.  Much  more  dense  is  the  fogging  when 
an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  in  solution  in  the  emulsion.  I  have 
several  times  tried  the  effect  of  impregnating  such  films  during 
washing  with  a  soluble  bromide,  but  hitherto  the  result  has  always 
been  disappointing. 

I  find  a  little  chloride  in  the  bromised  collodion  for  either  Russell’s 
or  the  collodio-bromide  processes  does  neither  good  nor  harm. 

When  in  an  emulsion  of  collodio-bromide  of  silver  nearhj  the 
whole  of  the  soluble  haloid  is  converted,  that  emulsion,  although 
then  in  its  most  sensitive  state,  will  not  remain  serviceable  for  more 
than  two  or,  at  the  utmost,  three  days,  possibly  from  some  hitherto 
unconverted  nitrate  now  passing  into  combination;  but  it  may  be 
kept  for  a  long  time  if  a  considerable  dose  of  unsensitised  bromised 
collodion  be  shaken  up  with  it,  of  course  care  being  taken,  when 
again  required  for  use,  to  bring  it  back  with  nitrate  of  silver  to  its 
pristine  sensitiveness. 

I  consider  it  the  best  plan  to  force  the  conversion  of  the  salts  in 
the  collodion  by  trituration  in  a  tube  mortar,  at  the  same  time  taking 
care  to  secure  a  minimum  of  evaporation,  and  to  use  the  emulsion 
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within  twenty-four  hours  after  it  has  been  compounded.  But  after 
all  it  is  not  of  great  importance  what  means  are  adopted  to  get  the 
silver  into  combination,  provided  it  be  done  efficiently,  and  with  a 
minimum  of  water. 

I  consider  it  very  objectionable  to  use  a  watery  collodion.  The 
solvents  I  employ  are — ether,  sp.  gr.  725,  four  parts  ;  alcohol,  sp.  gr. 
805,  three  parts ;  and  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  820,  one  part.  The  latter  is 
ground  up  with  the  silver  before  being  added  to  the  bromised 
collodion. 

Such  is  a  brief  exposition  of  some  of  my  views  connected  with 
the  collodio-bromide  process,  and  of  a  few  items  of  my  practice.  If 
I  can  be  instructed  in  sounder  principles  and  in  better  modes  of  pro¬ 
cedure  by  Mr.  Lea  or  any  one  else,  I  shall  feel,  like  many  others, 
very  grateful  to  him  who  puts  me  right. 

In  the  meantime  I  would  recommend  Mr.  Lea  to  try  the  following 
experiment : — Pour  on  a  glass  plate,  and  allow  to  set  well,  any 
collodio-bromide,  with  or  without  chloride,  which  will  work  at  all 
satisfactorily ;  then  scrape  off  the  film  and  wash  well  in  a  little  dis¬ 
tilled  water ;  filter,  and  test  the  water  with  nitrate  of  silver.  A 
precipitate  will  certainly  prove  the  presence  of  a  soluble  haloid  salt 
in  a  good  working  emulsion,  however  great  may  have  been  the 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  added  to  it. 

Mr.  Stillman’s  Theory  of  Development. 

From  the  published  reports  of  the  proceedings  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  London  Photographic  Society,  it  appears  none  of  the  speakers 
noticed  the  strange  fallacy  which  forms  the  ground  work  of  Mr. 
Stillman’s  new  hypothesis  of  photographic  development. 

If  I  interpret  correctly  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Stillman’s  communi¬ 
cation,  given  at  page  122,  he  would  have  us  suppose  that  light,  or 
rather  the  chemical  rays,  acting  on  iodide  of  silver  loosens  the 
affinity  of  the  two  elements  of  which  this  compound  consists,  and 
then  the  developer  completes  the  separation  of  the  elements — the 
silver  of  the  iodide  going  to  form  the  image,  and  the  iodine  escaping 
or  entering  into  combination  with  the  developer. 

This  hypothesis  or  supposition  is  obviously  erroneous,  because 
nothing  can  be  more  easily  proved  than  that  the  image  on  iodide  of 
silver  is  not  abstracted  from  the  iodide,  but  from  the  silver  in  the 
reducing  agent.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  after  the  development  of 
a  strongly  contrasted  image  is  complete  the  opacity  or  thickness  of 
the  iodide  would  be  sensibly  diminished  in  those  parts  of  the  negative 
which  form  the  high  lights.  Such  a  reduction,  however,  does  not 
really  take  place;  for  if,  previous  to  fixing,  we  dissolve  off  the  image 
by  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  look  through  the  film,  we  will  find  it  pre¬ 
serving  the  same  homogeneous  translucency  that  it  possessed  before 
the  image  was  impressed.  If  the  nitric  acid  be  rinsed  off,  and  the 
same  plate  again  immersed  in  the  nitrate  bath  for  a  minute  or  two 
and  once  more  exposed  on  the  same  object  without  shifting  the 
camera,  another  equally  vigorous  picture  can  be  developed,  which  in 
its  turn  may  be  dissolved  off ;  and  so  we  may  repeat  the  changes  as 
long  a3  the  film  will  hold  together.  At  the  end  of  the  series  of 
exposures  on  the  same  plate  there  will  not  appear  a  visible  trace  of 
wasting  of  the  iodide  even  in  those  parts  where  the  light  should  have 
made  the  deepest  impression,  and  where,  consequently,  the  developer 
has  acted  most  energetically.  Other  more  cogent,  but  perhaps  not 
so  strikingly  simple,  proofs  of  the  iodide  not  being  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  the  joint  action  of  light  and  the  developer  might  be 
adduced ;  but  I  trust  there  will  arise  no  necessity  for  urging  them  and 
having  to  tell  an  oft-told  tale. 

In  case  of  hostile  criticism  from  abroad  on  a  new  theory  of  deve¬ 
lopment,  which,  from  the  acquiescence  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
before  which  the  paper  was  read,  has  apparently  received  their 
sanction,  I  wish  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  placing  on  record 
the  protest  of  at  least  one  photographer  against  Mr.  Stillman’s 
hypothesis  being  homologated  by  all  his  British  confreres. 

George  Dawson,  M.A,  Pli.D. 


XYLOIDINE,  CELLULINE,  AND  PYROXYLINE. 

Since  my  last  notice  of  the  scientific  work  brought  before  the  public 
during  the  present  session  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Dr.  William 
Odling,  F.R.S.,  has  delivered  several  lectures  containing  facts  of 
interest  to  photographers,  as  he  gave  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  substances  formed 
when  starch,  woody  fibre,  and  cotton  wool  are  treated  with  strong 
and  weak  acids. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  drawn  attention  to  theoretical  evidence 
that  it  is  very  probable  that  xyloidine  will  be  found  to  be  a  far  more 
useful  substance  than  pyroxyline,  when  made  into  collodion,  for  the 
preparation  of  rapid  dry  plates.  Hardwich  found  that  xyloidine 


collodion  gave  a  somewhat  opalescent  picture ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  quality,  which  is  fatal  to  good  positives,  is  a  great 
objection  in  the  case  of  negatives.  Neither  is  it  certain  that  when 
the  manufacture  of  xyloidine  under  varying  conditions  has  been  ex¬ 
perimentally  studied  with  the  same  closeness  as  pyroxyline,  that 
absolutely  transparent  films  may  not  be  obtained  with  the  former 
substance.  Xyloidine  in  collodion  produces  films  which  are  ex¬ 
cessively  “  powdery,”  and  have  little  tenacity,  and  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  supposing  that  a  layer  of  dry  bromide  of  silver,  not  en¬ 
closed  in  a  “skin”  of  collodion,  but  lying  high  and  dry  on  a  glass 
plate  or  upon  a  backing  of  neutral  starch  or  gelatine,  would  be 
eminently  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  and  develope  with  great 
intensity  by  the  alkaline  method.  The  difficulty  is  to  obtain  such  a 
layer,  and  xyloidine  seems  to  be  the  right  substance  to  hold  the 
bromide  of  cadmium  or  ammonium  before  its  transformation  into 
bromide  of  silver.  Or,  still  better,  it  will  do  to  hold  bromide  of 
silver  in  suspension,  as  in  Mr.  Sayce’s  process. 

Xyloidine  is  very  easily  made,  and,  like  pyroxyline,  is  soluble  in 
ether  and  alcohol.  Dr.  Odling  made  some  of  it  in  the  presence  of 
the  auditory  by  putting  a  few  lumps  of  starch  at  the  bottom  of  a 
large  test-tube,  covering  them  with  very  strong  nitric  acid,  and  then 
applying  the  heat  of  a  spirit  flame  to  the  tube  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  Red  nitrous  fumes  were  given  off,  and  much  of  the 
starch  dissolved  in  the  strong  acid.  The  hot  acid  solution  was 
then  poured  off  from  the  undissolved  starch  into  a  tall,  narrow  glass 
jar  holding  about  two  quarts  of  water.  The  X3doidine,  being  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  was  at  once  precipitated,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  as  a  pure  white  deposit.  Of 
course,  before  it  could  be  fit  for  photographic  purposes  it  would  have 
to  be  washed  with  many  changes  of  water,  to  get  rid  of  every  trace 
of  acid.  Manifestly,  variations  of  the  temperature  and  strength  of 
the  nitric  acid  would  much  alter  the  photographic  properties  of  the 
resulting  xyloidine,  and  this  opens  a  new  and  wide  field  for  experi¬ 
ment. 

The  starch  should,  of  course,  be  pure ;  wherefore  the  white  and 
not  the  blue  variety,  as  sold  in  the  shops,  should  be  used.  Some 
time  ago  I  went  over  Mr.  Cohnan’s  great  starch  and  mustard  works 
at  Norwich,  to  get  up  a  short  history  and  description  of  them  for 
publication,  and  learnt  that  the  blue  colour  is  given  to  starch  by 
the  addition  of  indigo  colouring  matter;  the  white  variety  is  free 
from  indigo.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  manufacturing  processes 
nearly  all  the  starch  of  commerce  is  more  or  less  alkaline ;  it  is, 
therefore,  safest  to  powder,  well  wash,  and  dry  commercial  starch 
before  making  it  into  xyloidine  for  photographic  purposes,  although 
I  do  not  know  that  such  washing  is  absolutely  necessary.  Starch 
is  a  hygrometric  substance,  ancl  contains  varying  proportions  of 
water — a  fact  which  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
trying  the  effects  of  variations  in  the  strength  of  acids  upon  the 
photographic  properties  of  xyloidine.  Too  much  heat  must  not  be 
applied  to  the  starch  when  it  is  desired  to  drive  off  this  water,  other¬ 
wise  the  starch  will  be  changed  into  dextrine  or  British  gum,  such 
as  is  applied  to  the  backs  of  postage  stamps. 

The  fact  that  a  solution  of  starch  in  nitric  acid  is  precipitated  b}^ 
an  excess  of  water  raises  the  question  whether,  when  pyroxyline  is 
dissolved  by  the  acids  used  in  its  manufacture,  it  may  not  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  in  like  manner.  If  so,  what  would  be  its  photographic 
properties  ? 

While  speaking  of  celluline,  cellulose,  or  pure  woody  fibre,  Dr. 
Odling  pointed  out  that  although  it  is  so  little  acted  upon  by  strong 
acids  or  alkalis,  there  is  one  liquid  in  which  it  is  soluble.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  a  very  curious  one.  White  blotting-paper  is  celluline 
almost  in  a  pure  state,  and  he  showed  that  a  solution  of  oxide  of 
copper  in  ammonia  will  dissolve  blotting-paper,  a  clear  blue  liquid 
being  the  result.  By  the  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  the 
celluline  is  precipitated  once  more,  completely  unaltered  in  its 
chemical  constitution. 

Pure  celluline  is  made  by  boiling  sawdust,  fine  shavings,  cotton 
wool,  or  any  woody  substance,  in  weak  alkali,  such  as  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  afterwards  treating  it  with  bleaching  liquid.  By  the 
repetition  of  these  operations  the  fibre  becomes  whiter  and  whiter 
and  more  and  more  disintegrated,  till  nothing  but  pure  celluline  is 
left.  After  this  treatment  it  is  not  charred  by  sulphuric  acid.  In 
this  way  fine  wood  shavings  may  be  made  into  paper  pulp  ;  but  the 
disintegration  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  or  the  fibre  will  be  too 
short  to  make  paper  of  any  tenacity.  No  matter  how  dark  the 
original  wood  may  be  the  colouring  matter  can  be  dissolved  out  by 
repeated  boilings,  and  the  remaining  celluline  is  always  white. 

In  the  course  of  this  lecture  Dr.  Odling  also  called  attention  to 
the  parchmentising  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  woody  fibre — an 
action  commented  upon  by  Hardwich — as  influencing  the  properties 
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of  the  pyroxyline  used  in  the  manufacture  of  collodion.  Dr.  Odling 
took  some  sheets  of  dry,  white  blotting-paper  and  immersed  each  of 
them,  for  about  fifteen  seconds,  in  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  half 
its  bulk  of  water,  after  which  the  sheet  was  well  washed  in  a  large 
volume  of  fresh  water.  By  this  treatment  the  paper  acquired  the 
properties  of  parchment,  and  became  so  tenacious  that  it  would  lift 
heavy  weights.  A  loop  of  paper  which,  before  parchmentising,  will 
just  lift,  say,  ten  pounds  will,  after  parchmentising,  lift  about  fifty 
pounds  weightjwithout  breaking.  This  parchment  paper  was  used 
by  the  late  Professor  Graham,  F.R.S.,  in  his  experiments  in  dialysis, 
as  it  has  the  curious  property  of  permitting  crystalline  liquids  to 
diffuse  through  its  substance,  while  it  is  perfectly  opaque  to  the 
passage  of  gelatinous  solutions.  After  the  blotting-paper  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  parchment  it  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  waterproof. 
The  parclimentised  paper  is  largely  used  in  commerce  in  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  printed  matters  of  value,  and  a  thin  variety  is  ordinary 
tracing-paper. 

Dr.  Odling  also  made  some  pyroxyline  in  the  presence  of  the 
audience,  and  exhibited  some  remarkable  properties  of  gun-cotton. 
He  laid  some  thin  strands  of  gun-cotton  in  parallel  lines  across  a 
board,  and  ignited  them  in  succession,  to  show  that  the  thicker 
the  strand  the  faster  did  the  cotton  burn.  Then  he  took  a  long, 
thin  thread  of  gun-cotton,  laid  it  across  the  board,  and  lit  it  with 
a  taper ;  it  burnt  away  with  tolerable  velocity  and  some  flame. 
Next  he  ignited  a  similar  thread  with  a  spark  instead  of  a  flame,  and, 
instead  of  burning  as  in  the  former  case,  it  smouldered  away  with 
no  great  rapidity  and  without  flame.  This  was  caused  by  nothing 
but  the  change  in  the  mode  of  ignition.  Then  he  lit  another  thin 
strip  of  gun  cotton  with  a  spark,  and  when  it  had  smouldered  half 
away  he  suddenly  raised  the  remainder  of  the  strip  from  the  board, 
and  it  burnt  away  with  flame  and  the  ordinary  rapidity.  Then  lie 
threaded  a  little  piece  of  glass  tube  upon  the  centre  of  a  thin  strand 
of  gun-cotton,  and,  after  laying  the  cotton  along  the  board,  lit  one 
end  with  a  flame;  it  burnt  with  the  ordinary  flame  and  velocity  till 
it  reached  the  tube,  and  then  the  remainder  of  the  length  smouldered 
away  without  flame.  Next  he  lit  a  strip  with  flame,  and  brushed 
his  hand  lightly  and  rapidly  over  the  burning  part  of  the  cotton ; 
instantly  the  flame  was  extinguished,  and  the  rapid  changed  to  the 
slow  rate  of  combustion.  Then  he  showed  how  a  thick  mass  of 
compressed  gun-cotton  burns  with  explosive  violence.  Lastly,  he 
put  a  little  uncompressed  gun-cotton  in  a  tall  ale  glass,  and  pointed 
out  that  when  the  cotton  was  burnt  a  flame  rose  from  the  mouth  of 
the  glass.  The  fact  is  that  two  kinds  of  combustion  go  on  with  gun¬ 
cotton,  the  one  being  the  burning  of  the  fibre  of  the  cotton,  and  the 
other  of  the  gases  given  off  by  the  burning  of  the  fibre;  conse¬ 
quently,  when  a  thin  string  of  the  cotton  is  lit  by  a  spark,  there  is 
sufficient  heat  to  set  up  the  combustion  of  the  fibre,  but  not  of  the 
liberated  gases,  the  cotton  then  burning  slowly  and  without  flame 
or  explosive  violence.  William  H.  Harrison. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  ON  THE  CONTINENT: 

WANDERINGS  AND  JOTTINGS  MADE  AMONG  THEM. 

No.  II. 

On  leaving  Holland  I  betook  myself  to  the  steamboat  of  the  Neder- 
landsche  Steamboat  Maatschappy,  and  travelled  up  the  Rhine.  I  was 
somewhat  disappointed  at  the  panorama  which  unfolded  itself.  Large 
masses  of  water  carried  along  almost  noiselessly,  rushing  and 
struggling  round  corners  and  crevices ;  waves  as  mighty  as  those  at 
Putney,  ruffled  by  winds  incapable  of  tearing  a  single-sheet  news¬ 
paper  held  tightly ;  and  the  deck  as  steady  as  terra  firma — all 
manifested  the  inland  character  of  the  scene. 

From  Bonn  and  Konigswinter  upwards  the  traveller” meets  with 
what  the  Rhine  is  famous  for ;  but  from  Holland,  up  as  far  as  these 
places,  the  banks  of  this  river  excel  in  monotony  and  dreariness. 
Flat,  gravelly  shores  studded  with  low  willow  bushes-— in  effect  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Nile,  with  their  reeds  and  bulrushes — are  the 
everlasting  scenery.  A  solitary  village  or  town  is  occasionally  passed 
on  this  route,  the  aspect  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  light  of 
dusk  or  nightfall.  The  cause  of  this  state  of  things  is  apparent. 
Annually  and  in  the  spring,  when  the  ice  begins  to  break  and  to 
melt  along  the  800  miles  of  its  course,  from  the  glaciers  of  Switzer¬ 
land  to  the  Zuider  Zee,  inundations  sweep  these  districts,  often 
causing  sad  devastation.  The  pictures  of  village  roofs  above  the 
water  level,  peopled  even  with  the  doomed  inhabitants,  are  no  mere 
romance  there.  The  wild  floods  of  Father  Rhine  spare  neither  oak 
nor  stone  nor  sacred  man. 

Passing  along,  a  stately  ruin  enlivens  the  scene.  It  is  that  of  the 
Castle  of  Kaiserswerth,  where  the  young  King  Henry  IY.  was  kept 
a  prisoner  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  1002.  There  is  shown 


there,  also,  the  sarcophagus  of  Suidbert  the  Saint,  who  preached  the 
gospel  a.d.  710.  Pastor  Fliedner’s  Institute  of  Protestant  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  founded  in  1830,  is  deserving  of  notice,  which,  however, 
would  not  be  relevant  to  our  present  purpose. 

I  must  ask  my  readers  to  follow  me  a  few  miles  higher  up  to  Diis- 
seldorf.  Of  all  the  towns  which  I  visited  during  my  tour  this  is 
the  most  remarkable  and  important  for  our  consideration.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  photography  is  at  the  highest  point  of  develop¬ 
ment  there,  although  I  mean  to  say  that  it  is  above  the  mediocre 
(\V.  Severin  and  others  to  wit)  ;  but  I  believe  Dtisseldorf  to  be  the 
polemic  centre  of  photographers  throughout  the  contiuent.  If  ever 
photographers  there  are  to  obtain  the  acknowledgment  of  a  higher 
status,  the  acknowledgment  has  to  proceed  from,  or  be  endorsed  by, 
Prussia,  and  for  the  working  to  such  an  end  no  place  is  better  fitted 
than  Dtisseldorf.  I  have,  consequently,  devoted  more  attention  and 
more  time  to  the  study  of  this  town  than  to  any  other  on  my  tour. 
The  generality  of  them  give  scope  for  rambles  and  jottings,  but 
hardly  for  contemplation  on  more  vital  topics,  and  it  is  a  relief  to 
enter  an  atmosphere  where  something  more  solid  than  a  stray  note 
can  be  gathered. 

At  present  photography  is  a  trade  in  Prussia,  and  such  a  designa¬ 
tion  in  such  a  country  is  no  mere  word.  It  implies  that  there  is  a 
gulf  between  it  and  the  higher  social  spheres  of  which,  in  this  country, 
we  are  liable  to  underrate  the  depth.  The  grand  division  there  is 
centered  in  the  terms  “  aristocrat”  and  “  not  aristocrat.”  Those  of 
the  latter  class  freely  intermix  with  one  another  without  ever  feeling 
the  terrible  consequences  of  a  mesalliance  or  a  disgraced  position  by 
loss  of  caste  ;  the  former  are  bound  with  withes  which  it  requires  a 
Samson  to  break.  Their  sphere  is  prescribed.  Though  they  be 
poor,  they  are  yet  noble  ;  though  they  injure  the  rabble,  they  are  yet 
chivalric  as  long  as  they  keep  alive  to  the  idea  of  difference.  Con¬ 
jectures  and,  I  was  told,  analyses  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
characteristic  difference  between  the  blood  corpuscles  of  the  one  and 
the  other  class,  and  some  assert  that  noble  blood  had  more  of  a  blue 
or  greenish  tinge  compared  with  the  life  fluid  in  common  people. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  them  ;  and 
the  difference  is  enhanced  by  the  preference  which  one  enjoys  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other.  The  incident  of  the  lieutenant,  Yon  Putzki, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  who,  some  years  ago,  stabbed  liis  military  ser¬ 
vant  because,  it  being  late  at  night,  he  did  not  open  the  door  quick 
enough  for  his  young,  impatient  master,  is,  no  doubt,  still  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  my  readers,  as  is  also  the  confinement  of  the  noble¬ 
man,  his  liberty  to  walk  about  during  his  confinement  on  his  parole 
d'  honneur,  and  his  ultimate  escape  to  America  or  somewdiere  else  in 
spite  of  it. 

We  have,  then,  in  Prussia  to  deal  with  two  distinct  classes — the 
one  favoured,  the  other  allowed  to  exist  under  certain  conditions. 
To  belong  to  the  former  is  an  excusable  ambition,  and  it  naturally 
is  the  aim  of  all  trades  or  professions  to  be  numbered  in  that  class. 
That  this  aspiration  is  not  a  hopeless  one  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
artists  are  acknowledged  as  approaching  and,  in  some  cases,  as 
equalling  aristocrats.  Photographers  hence  mean  to  be  artists. 
How  far  they  have  succeeded,  or  rather  failed,  will  be  shown  in  the 
following. 

The  vacancies  for  officers  in  the  army  are  zealously  watched  by 
the  nobility  of  the  country,  and  their  influence  in  this  quarter  is  so 
strong  that  rarely,  and  in  many  regiments  never,  a  born  citizen  or, 
rather,  burgher  is  allowed  to  obtain  a  commission.  Every  able- 
bodied  Prussian,  being  compelled  to  serve  either  one,  two,  or  three 
years  as  a  soldier,  once  in  his  life  comes  in  contact  with  his  masters, 
who  impress  upon  him  in  the  most  thorough  manner  the  existing 
difference  between  aristocrat  and  people.  The  few  sons  of  artists 
and  others  who  have  been  accepted  as  officers  are  soon  brought  to 
the  same  level  with  the  rest ;  and  I  have  been  told  of  a  young  man 
who,  having  succeeded  by  his  interest  in  exchanging  his  desk  in  a 
factory  for  the  uniform  of  an  infantry  officer,  that  speaks  with 
emphasis  and  disdain  of  the  low  bred  canaille  from  which  he, 
nevertheless,  was  himself  an  offshoot. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  there  is  the  military  stamp  par 
excellence  in  the  Prussian  officer,  and  the  sway  over  their  subs,  is 
without  parallel.  A  small  navy  and  no  church  livings,  moreover, 
force  every  holder  of  sufficient  birth  and  interest  into  the  army, 
whereby  an  esprit  de  corps  of  the  highest  tension  is  maintained. 

Perhaps  my  readers  will  now  better  understand  the  position  in 
which  the  photographer  was  placed,  who,  some  ten  years  ago, 
aspired  to  a  lieutenancy  for  his  son.  The  question  was  referred  to 
Berlin,  and  there  weighed  for  some  time.  A  decision  ultimately  was 
arrived  at.  Photographers  were  tradesmen  and  not  artists ;  and  the 
photographer’s  son  was  unqualified  for  the  post  of  honour.  He  was 
a  bright,  tall  lad,  first-rate  swimmer,  well  connected,  and  of  gentle- 
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manly  education.  Bred  and  born  a  Diisseldorfer,  he  served  his 
time  among  the  lancers  in  that  town.  Subsequently,  quitting  his 
country,  he  established  himself  in  the  Hague,  where  visitors  might 
fall  in  with  him  now.  He  is  photographer  to  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Holland,  and  last  year  was  decorated  with  an  order. 

A  decided  move  then  originated  in  Diisseldorf,  and  a  point  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  photographers  was  settled  there.  Although 
ground  has  been  rather  lost  than  gained  as  far  as  ambition  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  field  for  other  attacks  is  open  here. 
The  very  consideration  shown  at  Berlin  to  a  case  at  Diisseldorf  is  a 
proof  of  the  strategical  importance  of  the  town,  renowned  as  it  is 
throughout  the  world  for  its  artists  and  its  academy. 

Photographers  at  Diisseldorf  are  not  unaware  of  their  advantages, 
but  they  are  also  becoming  alive  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their 
ambition.  These  are  the  same  as  everywhere  else.  A  camera  is  compa¬ 
ratively  cheap ;  plates,  chemicals,  and  a  guide-book  enable  a  child 
almost  to  get  something.  As  long  as  the  art  or  science  of  photography 
remains  mixed  up  with  this  kind  of  manipulation,  and  as  long  as  the 
distinction  remains  as  unmarked  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  there  is 
little  hope  of  success.  With  us  this  separation  may  not  be  so  urgent ; 
but  in  a  country  where  one’s  comfort  and  position  depends  upon  the 
caste  one  is  counted  amongst,  it  is  natural  to  aspire  to  what  is  one’s 
due.  A  distinction  between  superior  and  inferior  photo¬ 
graphers,  no  doubt,  has  its  difficulties,  and  must  be  detrimental 
to  some.  A  tendency  to  this  effect  is,  however,  manifest  on  the 
continent,  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  idea  savours 
strongly  of  Prussian  caste  division  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other 
hand  it  appears  to  be  an  unavoidable  consequence,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  promising  mode  of  working  out  the  desired  end. 
For  the  pursuing  of  such  a  course  Diisseldorf  is  a  most  favourable 
place,  and  that  for  various  reasons,  which  in  my  next  communica¬ 
tion  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out.  E.  Fournier. 


Contemporari]  |kess, 

AFTER-INTENSIFICATIONS  OF  PORTRAIT  AND 
LANDSCAPE  NEGATIVES. 

[Philadelphia  Photographer.] 

The  habit  among  photographers  of  depending  upon  intensification  to 
force  negatives  up  to  what  they  may  consider  a  proper  printing  strength 
is  a  very  dangerous  evil,  well  calculated  to  make  them  careless  of  their 
work  and  reputation.  Prints  from  such  negatives  are  generally  masses 
of  black  and  white,  and  may  well  be  described  as  monuments  to 
intensification. 

The  writer  had  quite  recently  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  very  large 
number  of  negatives  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
would  appear  from  a  careful  study  of  their  merits  that  this  injurious 
habit  is  an  epidemic  extending  over  a  large  portion  of  the  country.  The 
chemical  sulphide  of  potassium  was  responsible  for  a  large  share  of  the 
spoiled  work,  but  bichloride  of  mercury  and  its  attendant  ammonia  were 
fairly  represented.  It  will  be  a  glorious  day  for  photography  when  its 
votaries  will  banish  from  their  dark  rooms  these  chemicals.  As  things 
of  the  past  they  must  now  give  place  to  a  more  advanced  knowledge  upon 
the  subject  of  the  chemistry  of  photography. 

The  intensifying  of  negatives  is  too  often  used  to  cover  up  such  defects 
as  dirty  plates,  under-exposure,  over-worked  chemicals,  &e. ,  but  almost 
always  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  particle  of  half-tone,  which  is  the  charm 
of  all  pictures.  Although  opposed  to  intensifying  as  a  rule,  still  I  would 
make  some  exceptions. 

Often  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  density  in  a  negative  by  the 
application  of  the  developing  solution  only.  The  chemicals  that  worked 
so  well  yesterday  for  some  reason  fail  today.  Atmospheric  influences 
may  be  the  case ;  but  chemical  solutions  are  liable  to  get  overworked, 
and  need  rest  from  their  continued  labours.  Under  such  circumstances 
an  entire  change  of  chemicals  may  prove  of  advantage.  But  if  an  other¬ 
wise  good  negative  should  show  signs  of  weakness,  with  no  prospect  of 
obtaining  a  better  result  by  another  trial,  then  it  is  of  importance  to 
add  strength  to  make  it  worth  printing. 

There  are  many  chemicals  that  will  answer  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  density  of  negatives,  and,  provided  that  great  care  is  exercised  to 
know  when  to  stop ,  negatives  not  worth  saving  are  rendered  capable  of 
giving  fair  prints.  Foremost  among  the  number  of  strengthening  solu¬ 
tions  I  would  suggest  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver,  as  giving  the  most 
reliable  results.  Permanganate  of  potassium,  iodine,  silver,  and  citric 
acid  also  prove  in  experienced  hands  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  object  of  this  article,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  at  length  the 
chemicals  that  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  to  seriously  caution 
photographers  not  to  depend  so  much  upon  the  habit  of  universally 
strengthening  negatives  as  is  now  the  case.  Let  the  aim  of  every  ope¬ 
rator  be  to  get  the  right  amount  of  intensity  with  the  iron  developer 
alone,  and,  by  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  chemicals,  light,  &c. ,  strive  to  make 


none  but  first-class  negatives — clean,  forcible,  and  well  lighted — without 
the  use  of  any  intensifying  agent  whatever.  Depend  upon  it,  that  the 
less  chemicals  put  upon  the  plate  after  the  first  development  with  iron 
will  be  the  better  for  all  concerned.  John  C.  Browne. 

— -♦ — 

TRUTH  TO  NATURE  IN  ART. 

[The  Builder.] 

How  can  we  consistently  interpret — what  is  meant  by — the  ascription 
to  the  beautiful  in  art  of  uniform  and  conspicuous  truthfulness  to  nature, 
considering  our  experience  that  the  beautiful  belongs  so  definitely  to  the 
realm  of  imagination  as  contrasted  with  that  of  reality,  that  when 
beautiful  things  do  not  appear  to  descend  at  once  from  the  region  of 
pure  fancy  and  invention,  it  seems  ever  only  because  imagination  herself 
has  descended,  and  carries  upwards  whatever  of  reality  she  grasps  hold 
of  into  her  own  supersensual  realm. 

The  beauty  of  the  real  seems  thus  to  depend  on  a  glory  conferred 
from  the  imaginary  ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imagined,  however 
wild  and  free  its  apparent  range,  is  ever  recalled  to  a  certain,  nay,  to  a 
strict,  admission  of  the  rights  of  reality,  and  at  last  has  to  find  its 
degree  of  success  taken  as  an  absolute  measure  of  its  truthfulness  to 
nature. 

There  is  very  much  indeed  dependent  on  the  right  adjustment  of  these 
relative  claims  and  interests  ;  their  creative  concert  is  otherwise  liable 
to  be  misconceived — misrepresented  under  plausible  earnestness  and 
colourable  conscientiousness,  or  transformed  through  false  deductions 
into  destructive  conflict. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  exercise  of  imagination  is  most  unfairly 
and  injuriously  held  down  to  processes  that,  as  dogmatically  enjoined, 
were  more  fitly  addressed  to  pure  scientific  intellect  or  to  the  blankest 
handicrafts.  Beauty,  the  student  is  sometimes  told  with  authority,  is 
to  be  achieved  by  earnest  work,  by  minute  application  ;  a  work  of  beauty 
has  to  be  thoroughly  thought  out the  result,  it  is  affirmed  and  promised, 
if  these  conditions  are  f ulfllled,  will  be  in  direct,  in  calculable,  proportion 
to  the  labour  and  mind  employed,  mind  being  ever  assumed  to  be  at  the 
command  of  and  subject  to  will. 

So  far  as  this  language  is  held  with  a  view  to  correct  an  over-tendency 
to  idleness  by  an  over-strain  in  the  direction  of  industry,  we  may  leave 
its  correction  to  Aristotle’s  counter  vindication  of  veracity  in  education 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  Ethics.  Otherwise,  the  doctrine  that  insists 
on  the  duty  and  profit  of  minute  conscientious  copy  as  the  primary  and 
the  ultimate,  has  to  correct  itself  as  gracefully  as  it  may  when  con¬ 
fronted  by  its  own  results,  and  to  qualify  its  precepts  very  materially 
thereafter.  Selection,  the  pupil  is  now  told,  is  to  be  made  ;  the  best  of 
nature  is  best  worth  copying,  and,  regard  being  had  to  the  brevity  of 
life,  time  cannot  be  spared  for  other  than  the  best. 

But  again,  the  best  effects  of  nature  will  not  stay  to  be  copied  ;  it  is 
often  much  if  they  will  even  tarry  to  be  very  minutely  scrutinised ;  an 
effect  of  light  in  a  landscape,  of  expressioffin  a  face,  of  grace  in  a  move¬ 
ment,  has  to  be  caught  in  mid  flight — caught  and  retained.  And  so 
the  most  scrupulous  student  must  refer  to  his  memory  for  much  of  the 
reflected  image  of  nature  that  he  is  to  copy,  and  the  more  vivid  the 
image  he  recovers  the  less  certain  will  he  often  be  how  much  of  it  is 
due  to  pure  memory  and  how  much  to  interference  of  another  power — 
jealous  of  her  rights  as  against  both  memory  and  senses — the  power  of 
imagination — imagination  that  repudiates  set  copies  and  models,  and 
is  even  chary  of  admitting  allegiance  to  specific  experience  and 
observation. 

These  difficulties  are  combated  with  ingenuity  and  pertinacity  no 
doubt  in  some  of  the  arts,  by  posing  models,  building  up  backgrounds, 
regulating  north  lights,  adjusting  casts  of  drapery,  and  so  forth;  but 
whatever  success  may  be  obtained  in  so  fixing  the  fleeting,  it  will  be 
relatively  unimportant.  The  best  and  most  expressive  emanations  of 
nature  defy  such  fetters,  and  the  artist  who  puts  his  exclusive  or  chief 
trust  in  such  resources,  is  simply  restricting  himself,  contentedly  or 
unawares,  within  limits  of  the  moderate  in  beauty  and  the  subordinate 
in  art. 

But  in  any  case,  when  once  the  student,  awakened  to  his  privilege, 
or  bowing  to  necessity,  applies  himself  to  make  a  selection  from  nature— 
to  pick  and  choose,  adopt  and  reject — he  cannot  be  withheld  from 
asserting  a  further  extension  of  independence.  He  fairly  claims  to  be 
no  less  true  to  nature — true,  indeed,  in  a  nobler  sense,  if  he  embodies 
not  merely  what  Nature  has  done,  but  anything  whatsoever  for  which 
her  powers  are  competent.  He  is  bold  to  combine  effects  which,  severally, 
are  true  to  nature,  and  of  which  the  combination  is  counter  to  no  natural 
law,  though  it  may  never  have  occurred  within  his  observation.  He 
places  a  tree  in  a  landscape  where  no  tree  grows,  but  where  there  is  no 
inconsistency  in  supposing  that  it  might  have  grown.  He  removes  a 
mountain  in  the  faith  that  the  reversal  of  its  aspect  involves  no  contra¬ 
diction.  A  conversation  is  ascribed  to  two  historic  personages  which  it 
is  certain  they  never  did  hold— though  they  might  have  held  it  had  they 
chosen,  and  been  so  disposed.  A  series  of  incidents  are  related  as  occur¬ 
ring  in  close  succession,  and  so  aptly,  and  to  such  a  peculiar  and  assorted 
set  of  people,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  dream  of  justifying  precedents ; 
and  yet  no  law  of  nature  need  be  positively  transgressed  through  the 
whole  story.  Othello,  Iago,  Desdemona,  Emilia,  Cassio,  are  all  severally 
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possible,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  chance  that  brought  together 
precisely  the  kind  of  people  under  the  precise  circumstances  that  were 
requisite  to  draw  forth  such  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  passion  of 
jealousy? 

Even  so  it  becomes  manifest  that  while  we  are  professedly  restricting 
ourselves  to  what  nature  might  do  or  might  have  done,  we  are  taking 
very  arbitrary  liberties  with  her  proceedings.  Be  our  picture  historical 
or  idyllic,  it  will  most  certainly  comprise  objects  and  collocations  that 
are  at  variance  with  matter  of  fact.  We  are  true  to  nature — at  best 
with  a  reservation — not  literally  and  historically  true,  but  true  in  the 
sense  of  consistency  with  natural  laws  as  independent  of  history;  true 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  within  the  limits  of  probability.  We  may  represent 
what  is  likely  to  have  been;  or  what,  at  least,  is  not  grossly  unlikely; 
or,  by  a  still  larger  extension  of  our  freedom,  what,  however  unlikely, 
is  still  within  the  wide  range  of  possibility. 

So  it  becomes  clear  that  art  in  any  form,  and  art  of  any  value — and 
with  this  only  we  are  concerned — cannot  be  restricted  to  matter-of-fact 
nature,  and,  indeed,  is  scarcely  attainable  unless  under  certain  indul¬ 
gences  and  conventions.  We  have  to  agree — from  childhood  upwards 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  agree — not  to  stickle  for  the  matter  of  fact 
in  points  where  actuality  has  no  bearing  of  importance  on  the  general 
conception  that  interests  us.  The  scope  of  the  convention  required  and 
demanded  has  endless  variations ;  it  may  be  considered  as  standing  at 
the  commencement  of  the  work.  It  is  in  the  artist’s  mind,  at  least,  like 
the  signature  of  a  musical  key,  and  fiction  is  only  justly  denounced  when 
grossly  out  of  keeping  in  parts  with  the  scale  of  probability  postulated 
throughout,  or  when  failure  of  interesting  result  excites  indignation  at 
abuse  of  an  indulgence  conceded  in  vain. 

Mere  degrees  of  divergence  from  the  facts  of  nature  in  particular  points 
decides  nothing — can  decide  nothing,  when  we  have  once  agreed  that 
art  is  competent  to  clear  at  a  bound  even  the  ring-fence  of  the  possible. 
The  laws  of  time  and  space  are  set  aside  by  the  best  artists  without  hesi¬ 
tation.  The  same  picture  shows  Abram  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  ascend¬ 
ing  it,  and  at  the  top ;  shows  the  Transfiguration  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  no  less  visibly  the  difficulties  around  the  demoniac  boy 
at  the  base.  Racine  crowds  into  half  a  day  the  interests  and  feelings 
of  half  a  lifetime.  Shakspeare  follows  a  lifetime  from  scene  to  scene, 
from  one  continent  to  another  and  back  again,  or  calls  upon  us  to 
acquiesce  in  a  lapse  of  days,  even  while  a  scene  has  remained  unchanged, 
and  the  stage  has  never  been  unoccupied. 

As,  then,  it  seems  in  truth  to  be  only  in  virtue  of  certain  primary 
conventions  that  art  becomes  possible — to  an  extension  of  these,  also, 
does  it  owe  its  emancipation — and  by  them  escaping  from  trammels, 
finds  the  noblest  sphere  of  its  activity  opened,  though,  doubtless,  at  the 
same  time,  temptations  to  lapse  and  liabilities  to  abuse. 

Just  as  in  a  pure  historical  composition  it  is  permissible  to  omit  a 
multitude  of  details  in  themselves  important,  provided  they  can  be  cor¬ 
rectly  and  satisfactorily  summarised,  so  also  in  art,  any  natural 
restrictions  whatever  may  be  overleaped,  provided  a  chief  and  worthy 
effect  is  worthily  set  forth.  But  the  worthiness  of  the  result  must  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  liberty  taken  ;  and  it  is  in  this  result  that  the 
imperative,  the  indispensable  truth  to  nature  has  to  be  looked  for  and 
realised. 

And  art  has,  therefore,  a  faculty  and  function  of  generalisation 
analogous  in  its  way  to  that  of  science,  the  very  ground  on  which 
Aristotle  declared  poetry  to  be  more  philosophical  than  history. 

The  more  highly  idealised  the  work  of  art  the  more  of  the  truth  of 
nature  does  it  concentrate,  albeit  the  more  decisive  may  be  its  breach 
with  the  limitation  of  ordinary  nature. 

Art,  even  in  the  simplest  case  of  selection,  tampers  with  nature  for 
the  sake  of  effect — tampers,  that  is,  with  the  laws  of  probability — and 
does  so  to  an  extent  that  involves  the  absolutely  impossible  ;  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  impossible  under  the  conceded  postulates,  in  virtue  of  which 
new  laws  of  nature  are  imposed  and  enacted. 

What  manner  of  changes  are  admissible,  and  for  what  end  ? 

Enhanced  force  is  arrogated  for  certain  laws  of  nature  by  deliberate 
reduction,  if  not  suppression,  of  others. 

Achilles  shouts  loud  enough  to  alarm  an  entire  army  ;  Ulysses  swims 
nine  days  and  nine  nights  without  pause  or  refreshment ;  the  muscles 
of  the  Earnese  Hercules  receive  superhuman  development ;  the  usurping 
Duke,  in  “As  You  Like  it,”  meets  with  a  religious  man,  and  straightway 
and  suddenly  retires  to  a  cell  a  convertite. 

Certain  qualities  and  sets  of  qualities  which  by  their  coherence  rela¬ 
tively  to  an  end  are  characteristic,  are  enhanced — enhanced  by  reduction 
or  obliteration  of  conflicting  powers.  Nature,  wTe  say,  is  thus  elevated — 
is  idealised.  We  read  that  Brutus,  out  of  patriotism,  ordered  his  own 
son  for  execution.  If  the  fact  is  true,  it  is  of  heroic  type ;  if  an  inven¬ 
tion,  it  is  ideal. 

Art,  whatever  licence  it  enjoys,  can  still  but  be  the  minister  and  in¬ 
terpreter  of  nature.  Nature  supplies  at  last  the  entire  fund  of  its 
materials.  Hence,  if  it  transgresses  and  alters  Nature  in  one  direction, 
it  can  only  be  to  give  greater  brilliancy  to  her  operations  in  others. 

Hence  art  is  bound  to  give  the  effect  of  naturalness  to  the  very  repre¬ 
sentation  that  hrvolves  such  a  breach  with  her  important  laws.  It  is 
bound  to  produce  such  exquisiteness  of  result  as  shall  conciliate  our 
approval  of  the  liberty,  blind  us  to  all  suspicion  of  untruthfulness,  im¬ 


press  us  for  the  time  with  most  satisfied  sense  of  consistency,  of  natural¬ 
ness  under  the  assumed  conditions. 

Art  has  the  functions  to  make  manifestations  of  nature’s  laws,  that 
under  existing  circumstances  are  impossible,  appear  under  convention 
of  assumed  circumstances,  perfectly  natural,  consistent,  and,  in  fact, 
highly  illustrative  of  the  operation  of  those  laws  as  they  really  exist, 
by  exposition  of  their  tendencies  under  freer  relations,  released  from 
limiting  coercion,  favoured  by  every  imaginable  advantage. 

Gulliver’s  travels  are  as  full  of  truth  to  nature  as  Robinson  Crusoe’s — 
a  mythological  fiction  of  Rubens  as  one  of  his  Flemish  landscapes — 
“  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream ”  as  “Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.” 

To  idealise,  then,  though  by  mere  process  of  omission  of  the  insig¬ 
nificant  or  the  detrimental,  is  in  effect  to  exaggerate — using  the  word, 
and  we  must  conceive  this  to  be  possible,  in  an  inoffensive  sense.  Still 
more  distinctly  is  this  the  case,  of  course,  when  magnitudes  and  in¬ 
tensities  of  qualities — of  gross  material  bulk  and  force,  colours,  &c. ,  or 
of  sensitive  mind,  its  energies  and  passions — are  modified,  Avhether  by 
reduction  or  increment. 

For  exaggeration — the  word  being  thus  used  with  difficulty  in  a  better 
sense — we  may  substitute  enhancement  or  emphasis — emphasis  which 
adds  force  adroitly  to  one  portion  of  an  enunciation  of  Avhich  all  may  be 
alike  indispensable,  though  due  to  be  variously  subordinated. 

We  come  to  much  the  same  result  if  we  approach  the  subject  from 
another  side. 

What  advantages  do  we  gain  ?  what,  rather,  do  Ave  not  gain  by  these 
concessions  in  respect  of  literal  nature  for  the  sake  of  art  ? 

Permanence  is  a  chief ;  the  artistic  conventions  enable  us  to  fix  for 
continued  enjoyment  the  beautiful  effects  that  in  nature  must  needs  be 
fleeting — transitory. 

This  is  in  itself  exaggeration,  extension  of  a  quality  beyond  the  fact 
of  nature  ;  it  involves  the  first  of  all  conventions,  and  is  ever  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

By  convention  as  indispensable  we  are  enabled  to  achieve  purity  of 
effect,  of  which  a  condition  is  the  unhesitating  suppression  of  details 
that  w ould  distract  attention  from,  interfere  Avith,  or  countervail  the 
beauty  of  the  manifestations  we  are  interested  in  ;  occasion,  again,  for 
abundant  license  and  liberal  condonations,  exclusion  of  the  incon¬ 
gruous — the  indifferent. 

Distinctness,  characteristic  definition,  again,  so  far  as  this  is  not  in¬ 
volved  in  the  conditions  of  purity  is  attained  by  the  development  and 
elaboration  of  members  and  details  to  a  degree  and  in  a  manner  corre¬ 
sponding  Avith  their  relation  to  expressiveness.  Ornament  has  its  root- 
hold  here,  and  blooms  and  bourgeons  in  the '  free  atmosphere  of  fancy 
and  imagination  with  fullest  foliage  and  flowers  exhaustless  in  variety. 

Such  are  the  conditions  of  the  ideal,  its  relations  to  nature — source 
of  all  truth — its  own  title  to  acceptance  and  admiration. 

But  it  must  not  be  disguised  that,  of  the  nature  which  art  lavishly 
concentrates  in  the  most  idealised  Avork  of  art,  there  Avill  ever — Avill 
often,  at  least — be  much  that,  while  manifestly  expressing  the  uttermost 
truthfulness,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  trace  home  to  nature.  We  might 
almost  as  reasonably  sometimes  hope  to  find  the  colour  of  the  rose 
either  in  the  ground  it  roots  upon,  or  the  gases  it  absorbs  from  the  air 
around  it. 

The  functions  of  imagination  are  very  wonderful  indeed.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  mind  appears  to  absorb  the  elements  it  works  on  from 
the  Avorld  without  by  observation  and  experience — to  resolve,  recast, 
reunite  them  into  new  forms,  Avhile  they  still,  more  or  less,  bear  traces 
of  their  origin.  Imagination  does  something  more  than  help  the  artist, 
as  a  nurse  might  help  a  child  to  put  together  the  scenes  and  figures  of 
a  toy  theatre  in  new  combinations.  The  seeds  of  beauty  and  expression 
seem  to  germinate  within  the  mind  spontaneously — to  be  the  almost 
independent  outgrowth  of  our  faculties  that  are  part  of  nature  as  much 
as  the  external  world — as,  in  fact,  their  immediate  organs  are  part  of 
the  external  world — that  are  prearranged  to  harmonise  with  that  world, 
even  as  the  ear  with  vibrations  of  the  same  atmosphere  we  breathe — that 
comprise  susceptibilities  of  passions  which  seem  sometimes  not  merely 
dormant  and  ready  to  be  awakened  by  arrival  of  appropriate  stimulus,  but 
restless  already,  and  imagining  in  dreams  the  food  that  is  to  satisfy  them. 

The  phenomena  of  the  exceptionally  precocious  exemplify  the  existence 
and  nature  of  this  power  of  imagination  with  more  certainty  than  it  can 
be  traced  in  the  more  developed,  where  its  operation  must  necessarilly 
be  occult  and  overlaid  if  not  weakened.  Child  actors  have  been  knoAvn 
to  represent  with  wonderful  truthfulness  a  variety  of  passions  that  they 
never  can  have  felt— every  phase  of  moral  disturbance  that  agitates 
the  ambitious,  the  enamoured,  the  jealous,  the  remorseful.  Imitation 
and  instruction  are  out  of  the  question ;  the  function  of  all  but  inde¬ 
pendent  imagination  in  these  otherwise  unimportant  vagaries  of  nature 
is  as  palpable  as  when  Shakspeare  himself  divines  the  working  of  the 
madness  of  Lear  or  Ophelia,  or  the  miserably-bereaved  maternity  of 
Lady  Constance. 

The  culture,  then,  under  which  imagination  most  favourably  brings 
forth  its  fruits  seems  to  lean  jointly,  if  not  equally,  on  the  spontaneous 
suggestions  of  nature,  and  that  sedulous  study  that  peculiarly  pertains 
to  art.  The  logical  and  directive  faculty  of  the  mind  must  by  no  means 
be  dormant,  even  when  contemplation  seems  drinking  in  impressions 
freely  ministered  by  nature.  The  unbidden  suggestions  of  the  mind 
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that  come  like  strangers  must  have  a  stranger’s  welcome,  scrutinised  in 
some  cases  critically — in  others  accepted  as  bearing  on  their  faces  the 
guarantees  of  sincerity,  dignity,  and  worth. 

Thus  art  stretches  itself  beyond  its  first  ambition  to  fix  the  fleeting 
beauty  that  it  catches  momentarily  in  nature,  and  seeks  to  purifv  it  by 
elimination  of  intrusive  elements,  and  to  correct  it  by  duly  adjusting  the 
balance  of  obtrusiveness  between  part  and  part,  by  enhancing  or  subor¬ 
dinating  glory  and  glory,  and  so  completing  an  ordered  and  harmonious 
whole  over  which  the  contemplating  mind  may  range  undisturbed  by 
the  incongruous,  and  within  whose  limits  it  may  linger  unoppressed 
by  sense  of  checking  limitation. 

To  take  an  illustration  from  the  art  of  architecture — so  we  are 
brought  round  to  our  leading  interest  and  thought — at  its  commence¬ 
ment  it  subserves  one  of  our  commonest  needs,  protection  from  weather; 
the  mere  shelter  of  sufficient  permanence  receives  from  art  still  greater 
strength  and  solidity ;  it  is  cleared  progressively  of  inconveniences, 
obstructions,  and  superfluous  material,  and  at  last  receives  an  elabora¬ 
tion  of  its  parts  into  distinct  members  subserving  and  expressive  of 
functions  of  enclosure,  of  support,  or  covering,  base  or  impost,  column 
or  groin  rib,  and  the  lighter  surface  decoration  that  implies  consideration 
for  contact.  So  at  last  it  submits  itself  to  a  general  law  of  dominant 
order  that  answers  to  and  declares  an  organised  purpose  and  order 
within.  When  enrichment  and  ornament  supervene,  they  come  to  tend 
appropriate,  but  still  free  and  graceful,  service,  to  veil  whatever  coarse¬ 
ness  will  cling  to  mere  construction,  to  supply  vent  for  the  pleasurable 
feelings  that  soring  up  in  the  leisure  that  ensues  when  need  alike  and 
intelligence  are  satisfied.  The  roots  of  ethics  and  of  art  are  very  closely 
intertwined,  lie  very  close  together  in  our  deepest  and  noblest  nature, 
and  the  principle  is  common  to  both — 

“Oh,  reason  not  the  need  !  our  basest  beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous ; 

Allow  not  Nature  more  than  Nature  needs : 

Man’s  life  is  cheap  as  beast’s.” 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Free  Library  and  Museum. 

Mutual  Improvement  Institute. 

31st  ... .. 

CHEMICAL  SOCIETY. 


An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  17th  ult., — Dr. 
A.  W.  Williamson,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

An  account  was  given  by  Professor  Tyndall  of  his  researches  on  The 
Action  of  Light  on  Gases  ancl  Vapours,  illustrated  by  a  series  of  beau¬ 
tiful  experiments. 

Dr.  Tyndall  began  by  remarking  that  it  had,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
been  his  endeavour  to  make  radiant  heat  a  means  of  getting  an  insight 
into  the  working  of  the  atomic  forces,  or,  in  other  words,  into  the  state 
which  is  called  chemical  combination.  Whilst  pursuing  his  experi¬ 
ments  with  luminous  waves  on  matter  in  a  finely-divided  state,  he  was 
forced  to  imagine  molecules  and  atoms ;  indeed,  his  belief  in  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  atoms  is  founded  more  upon  those  physical  evidences  than  upon 
the  considerations  which  are  current  in  the  chemical  world.  If  he  had 
to  give  up  the  notion  of  atoms,  and  to  replace  that  conception  by  the 
abstract  idea  of  multiple  proportions,  he  would  feel  completely  at  a  loss 
how  to  account  for  changes  in  the  physical  properties  of  matter.  After 
these  introductory  remarks,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  the  main  subject. 
The  apparatus  which  served  to  illustrate  the  statements  consisted  of  a 
glass  tube,  about  three  feet  in  length  and  about  three  inches  internal 
diameter,  closed  at  each  end  by  glass  discs.  This  tube,  after  having 
been  exhausted  by  an  air-pump,  was  partially  filled  with  dry  air  which 
had  been  permitted  to  bubble  through  the  liquid  whose  vapours  were 
to  be  examined.  The  condensed  beam  of  an  electric  lamp  was  now 
caused  to  pass  through  the  tube  from  end  to  end.  Since  the  aim  of 
these  experiments  is  to  render  visible  the  chemical  action  of  light  upon 
vapours,  substances  have  been  chosen,  one,  at  least,  of  whose  products 
of  decomposition  by  light  has  so  high  a  boiling-point  that,  as  soon  as  it 
is  formed,  it  is  precipitated.  Nitrous  oxide  gas,  the  vapours  of  amylic 
iodide,  amylic  nitrite,  benzole,  &c. ,  mixed  with  some  air  which  had 
passed  through  hydric  nitrate  or  hydric  chloride,  were  found  well  suited 
for  this  purpose.  In  all  cases,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  vapour 
was,  if  only  employed  in  a  sufficiently  attenuated  state,  the  visible  action 
commenced  with  the  formation  of  a  blue  cloud,  which,  in  some  instances, 
was  of  the  deepest  azure  tinge,  rivalling  the  colour  of  the  purest  Italian 
sky.  When  a  cell  containing  some  of  the  liquid  whose  vapours  were 
to  be  examined  was  inserted  between  the  lamp  and  the  tube,  no  clouds 
were  formed  within  the  tube — the  luminous  waves  traversing  the  liquid 
had  been  deprived  of  their  acting  power.  When  polarised  light  was 
sent  through  the  tube,  the  blue  cloud  was  visible  only  in  one  direction, 
the  direction  varying  according  to  the  position  of  the  Nicol  prism. 
When  the  short  diagonal  of  the  Nicol  was  vertical,  the  blue  cloud  was 
seen  when  the  spectator’s  eye  looked  horizontally  upon  the  tube,  not 


otherwise.  As  soon  as  the  prism  was  turned  round  its  axis,  the  blue 
cloud  was  only  seen  when  the  line  of  vision  fell  vertically  upon  the 
experimental  tube. 

After  concluding  this  account  of  this  highly  interesting  subject,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall  showed  some  of  the  experiments  bearing  on  his  researches 
upon  Dust,  quite  recently  communicated  at  the  Royal  Institution. 


Correspmtbeuce. 

The  “Wandering  Photographer”  at  Bordeaux  Fair. — French 
Peripatetic  Photographic  Establishments  and  their  Proprie¬ 
tors. 

It  is  pleasant  sometimes  to  leave  the  scientific  ways  of  photography  for 
a  while,  and  recruit  ourselves  with  looking  at  its  more  outward  and 
public  aspects.  To  the  world  photography  is  not  known  by  its  wet 
and  dry  processes,  its  collodio-bromide  or  chloro-bromide  plates,  but  by 
its  productions  and  their  producers,  its  works  and  their  authors.  My 
correspondent,  the  “Wandering  Photographer,”  kindly  keeps  me 
“  posted  up”  with  whathe  observes  “down  south”  of  photographs  and 
photographers,  and  newspapers  and  reports  furnish  me  with  information, 
more  or  less  reliable,  as  to  some  practical  applications  of  our  faithful  art. 

I  propose  in  this  communication  to  devote  my  space  to  these  matters. 
The  “Wandering  Photographer”  writes  to  me  as  follows  : — 

“  I  promised  some  time  ago  to  give  you  a  short  account  of  a  visit  I 
paid  to  Bordeaux  fair.  As  I  told  you  before,  there  were  twelve  photo¬ 
graphic  ateliers  built  up,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them  together,  so  that 
you  can  imagine  there  was  a  little  life  going  on  with  their  doorsmen  or 
touters,  who  seemed  to  agree  upon  one  certain  point,  viz. ,  that  any  one 
going  from  the  fair  without  having  their  portrait  taken  were  unworthy 
of  the  country  which  produced  Daguerre.  One  of  those  orators  insisted 
particularly  upon  this  point,  as  ‘you  could  have  your  portrait  taken  in 
the  first  style  of  the  art,  in  a  beautiful  frame  which  was  an  ornament 
fit  for  a  palace,  and  all  for  the  trifling  sum  of  one  franc  ;  no  waiting  two 
or  three  days,  no  stopping  until  the  sun  smilingly  gave  his  consent ;  but 
in  any  weather,  nay  even  by  night,  could  you  have  your  portrait  taken 
by  this  magic  process,  and  delivered  in  five  minutes.’  What  more  he 
might  have  said  goodness  knows,  if  the  doorsman  of  a  rival  establish¬ 
ment  had  not  bawled  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  that  the  ‘  only  gold 
medal  at  the  last  exhibition  was  awarded  to  the  artist  of  this  establish¬ 
ment,’  in  proof  of  which  he  invited  Mesdames  et  Messieurs  to  come  a 
little  nearer  and  look  at  the  specimens  and  judge  for  themselves.  I 
approached,  looked,  and  judged  for  myself,  but  I  thought  it  best  to 
defer  sentence  until  I  got  a  little  farther  off. 

“The  next  establishment  in  the  list  seemed  to  be  of  rather  a  better 
class,  as  far  as  its  external  appearance  was  concerned.  The  doorsman 
himself  was  sufficient  to  attract  attention.  There  was  something 
so  peculiar  about  the  ‘  make-up  ’  of  him  ;  he  seemed  like  a  wax  figure 
endowed  with  life— -hair  jet  black — eyebrows  that  one  would  say  kept 
in  their  place  by  reason  of  the  amount  of  grease  used  upon  them — eye¬ 
lashes  cut  exactly  the  same  length  and  placed  the  same  distance  apart 
— moustachios  that  looked  as  though  one  might  pull  them  off  without 
injuring  their  roots — his  face  wore  a  fine,  smooth,  enamel  surface,  with 
the  cheeks  slightly  tinged  with  carmine ;  in  fact,  he  looked  as  though 
the  artist  had  been  ‘touching  him  up,’  and  had  succeeded  wonderfully. 
The  eyes  of  this  man  were  small,  black,  and  piercing.  They  seemed  to 
know  in  an  instant  what  line  of  tactics  to  follow  with  a  customer— rare 
eyes  those  for  business  !  I  went  to  have  a  look  at  the  specimens  and 
found  them  good,  chiefly  the  productions  of  three  or  four  Parisian 
houses,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them  celebrities  of  the  day.  I  stood 
for  more  than  five  minutes,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  attacked  by 
this  doorsman ;  for  I  knew  he  had  fixed  me  as  soon  as  I  approached  the 
atelier.  At  last  with  a  bow  he  addressed  me  with — ‘  Would  Monsieur 
like  his  portrait  taken  to  send  to  his  friends  in  England?’  I  was  rather 
astonished  at  first,  as  I  was  not  aware  before  that  my  nationality  was  so 
plainly  written  on  my  face.  ‘  Then  you  judge  from  my  appearance  that 
I  am  an  Englishman?’  said  I.  ‘Oh,  yes,’  he  replied;  ‘and  if  I  had 
any  doubts  upon  the  subject,  your  fixed  attention  on  that  portrait  of 
Lord  Brougham  would  have  dispelled  them.’  It  was  true  that  I  had 
been  admiring  a  portrait  of  Lord  Brougham  taken  by  Reutlinger,  and 
one  taken,  I  should  think,  shortly  before  his  lordship’s  death.  The 
doorsman  insisted  that  I  should  step  in,  and  that  with  so  much  earnest¬ 
ness  that  had  I  felt  the  slightest  inclination  I  should  have  been  done 
for  ;  but,  showing  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  photography,  in  the 
shape  of  a  few  old  stains  on  my  hands,  I  informed  him  that  I  had  done 
a  little  in  that  line,  whereupon  he  redoubled  his  politeness,  and  begged 
that  I  would  just  step  in,  as  the  artist  would  be  glad  to  have  a  chat 
with  a  confrere.  Nothing  loath,  in  I  went,  and  found  myself  in  the 
interior  of  a  tent,  where  some  fifteen  or  twenty  people  were  waiting  to 
be  operated  upon.  It  looked  like  business,  and  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  tent,  perched  behind  a  table,  sat  a  lady,  whose  occupation  seemed 
to  be  the  drying,  black  varnishing,  and  framing  the  portraits  ;  she  all 
the  time  kept  a  good  look-out  that  no  one  paid  twice.  It  was  sur- 
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prising  to  see  with  what  dexterity  she  handled  the  black-varnish  brush, 
the  small  colour  brush,  and  the  two-franc  pieces  ;  she  seemed  just  the 
sort  of  wife  for  a  travelling  photographer.  On  this  side  of  the  table  stood 
a  young  man  who  seemed  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  un¬ 
coloured  portraits  were  an  abomination,  and  that  to  render  them  the 
most  desirable  acquisitions  they  should  be  coloured  in  the  first  style  of 
the  art  for  half-a-franc  more  ! — ‘  the  mere  cost  of  colours  ;  he  could 
not  allow  such  a  portrait  to  leave  the  establishment  without  colouring 
the  ribbon,  Mad’moiselle,  and  that  lovely  complexion  will  be  hit  off  to 
the  life.  Please  colour  this  portrait,  Madame,  and  take  notice  of  the 
brooch  and  ear-rings.’  The  portrait  was  handed  over  to  the  lady  before 
mentioned,  whose  nimble  fingers  soon  transferred  half-a-franc’s  worth 
of  art  upon  it.  The  portraits,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  were  glass 
positives,  and  were  of  the  standard  generally  found  in  France. 

“It  is  extremely  rare  to  see  a  good  glass  positive  on  this  side  of  the 
channel.  I  suppose  the  only  way  to  account  for  it  is  that  those  who 
take  them  also  take  negatives  ;  and  I  believe  the  continual  developing 
of  negatives  spoils  them  for  employing  that  delicacy  required  for  bring¬ 
ing  out  a  good  glass  positive.  The  operators  are  apt  to  over-develope 
them.  It  is  a  pity,  for  I  think  that  a  good  glass  positive  photograph  is 
equal  to  anything  photography  can  produce.  In  passing  through  Liver¬ 
pool  some  months  ago,  I  saw  a  case  of  exquisite  pictures  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  exhibited  at  the  door  of  a  photographer  opposite  St.  John’s  Church, 
I  think.  The  colours  used  for  colouring  glass  positives  in  France  are  of 
a  very  inferior  quality.  The  French  colour-makers  cannot  think  it 
worth  their  while,  or  they  would  certainly  take  a  lesson  from  those  who 
prepare  similar  colours  in  England.  This  is  strange,  for  in  France, 
with  its  population  of  forty  millions,  I  know  that  there  are  a  vast 
quantity  of  glass  positives  taken,  and,  consequently,  a  demand  for 
these  colours  must  exist.  Excuse  this  digression  ;  my  thoughts  are,  like 
myself,  rather  of  a  rambling  disposition. 

“The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  the 
photographer  would  have  to  cease  his  labours  for  that  day  ;  at  length 
the  signal  was  given — *  trop  tard!  ’  The  booth  was  cleared,  and  I  was 
introduced  to  the  artist,  whom  I  found  to  be  quite  a  gentlemanly  indi¬ 
vidual.  We  had  a  little  chat  about  things  in  general  and  photography 
in  particular.  He  was  willing  to  give  me  any  information  I  might 
desire.  This  is  his  formula  for  a  printing  bath  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver .  6  parts  =  29  grains. 

Nitrate  of  potash  . . .  9  ,,  =43  ,, 

Water  . 100  ,,  =1  ounce. 

Float  the  paper  four  or  five  minutes,  dry  well,  and  fume  over  ammonia.” 
[What  do  your  readers  think  of  this  receipt  of  an  itinerant  photographer 
at  Bordeaux  fair  ?  More  nitrate  of  potash  than  nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
printing  bath ;  but  then  he  fumes  it.  I  advise  this  formula  to  be  tried 
with  and  without  fuming. — If.  J.  F.]  “For  vignetted  pictures  he  was 
using  a  highly-albumenised  paper,  known  as  mica  paper,  and  made  by 
M.  Marion,  Paris.  ‘Are  you  satisfied  with  your  business  here?’  ‘Oh! 
yes,’  he  said,  ‘  I  generally  get  my  share,  but  I  have  got  a  good  doorsman, 
and  you  know  that  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  a  travelling  pho¬ 
tographer.  We  are  in  a  place  only  for  a  short  time,  and  the  public 
have  not  time  to  find  out  who  may  be  the  best  artist ;  so  that  it  is 
generally  he  who  has  the  best  doorsman,  the  best  show,  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  tact  who  carries  the  day.  A  doorsman  would  not  be  tole¬ 
rated  to  a  resident  photographer,  so  he  must  rely  entirely  upon  his 
merits  as  an  artist.’  During  the  time  the  artist  had  been  talking  two 
or  three  of  the  photographers  from  the  other  ateliers  had  stepped  in, 
and  a  general  conversation  ensued.  There  seemed  a  great  amount  of 
friendship  amongst  them,  or  if  there  were  any  rivalry  they  must  have 
left  it  in  the  dark  room,  for  I  detected  none  in  their  talk.  ‘  Have  you 
done  much  business  to-day  ?  ’  I  said,  addressing  one  of  the  new  comers. 
‘Oh!  yes,’  he  replied,  ‘I  have  done  pretty  well ;  and  I  should  have 
done  better,  but  in  white  varnishing  a  picture  in  the  dark  room  the 
varnish  caught  fire,  and  it  hindered  me  more  than  two  hours,  but  it 
will  be  a  caution  to  me.’  ‘That’s  what  we  all  say  after  an  accident,’ 
said  another  of  the  new  comers ;  ‘  but  if  we  had  only  used  a  little 
caution  beforehand  it  would  have  stood  us  well.  I  myself  met  with  a 
severe  accident  two  years  ago  in  making  black  varnish,  and  so  severely 
burnt  my  hand  that  I  was  not  able  to  work  for  two  months,  and  all 
this  for  the  want  of  a  little  caution.’  ‘ By-the-bye, ’  said  I,  speaking 
to  the  owner  of  the  establishment,  ‘  there  is  something  so  peculiar  about 
the  ‘make  up’  of  your  doorsman  that  I  cannot  help  asking  his  motive 
for  so  doing.’  ‘Oh!’  said  the  proprietor,  smiling,  ‘he  has  no  motive 
whatever,  but  he  is  an  old  actor  who  has  done  the  walking  gentleman  so 
often  that  he  makes  up  almost  unconsciously  for  the  character.  ’  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  the  dame  de  comptoir  was  making  preparations  for  dinner. 

I  was  politely  invited  to  share  the  meal  with  them,  but  as  I  had  an 
appointment  in  the  town  I  bid  them  good  evening.  Taking  a  last  stroll 
round  the  fair,  with  all  its  attendant  curiosities— giants,  dwarfs,  learned 
pigs,  and  other  wonders  only  to  be  found  at  such  times — and  passing  once 
more  the  ateliers  of  the  professors  of  the  black  art  I  was  soon  whirling 
as  fast  as  steam  could  carry  me  to  the  town  of  Limoges.” 

I  have  some  more  curious  matter.  I  intended  to  have  reproduced  it 
here,  but  I  have  already  written  too  much,  I  fear,  and  must  leave  it 
till  another  letter.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Paris ,  March  21,  1870. 


THE  RECENT  MANCHESTER  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Mr.  R. 
Manners  Gordon  that  he  was  not  an  exhibitor  at  the  late  exhibition  of 
photographs  here,  and  to  assure  your  readers  that  some  dozen  or  more 
of  Mr.  Gordon' s  pictures  were  really  shown.  By  whom  they  were  sent  I 
am  not  inclined  to  state.  The  reporters  in  going  round  found  these 
photographs  with  Mr.  Gordon’s  name  on  them,  and  naturally  concluded 
that  he  was  the  contributor. 

Mr.  Gordon’s  insinuation  that  his  name  had  been  put  upon  photo¬ 
graphs  that  were  not  of  his  production  could  hardly,  I  think,  be 
seriously  intended. — lam,  yours,  &c.,  C.  Adin,  Hon.  Sec. 

Manchester ,  March  21,  1870. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  justice  to  the  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  and  myself,  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  I  am 
responsible  for  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  photographs  at  the  re¬ 
cent  exhibition  and  soirde;  and,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Gordon,  I  beg  the 
insertion  of  this  letter  of  explanation. 

Having  been  requested  by  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Photographic 
Society  to  send  some  photographs  for  the  soiree,  and  having  been  asked 
by  him  to  solicit  Mr.  Gordon  to  do  likewise,  I  wrote  to  that  gentleman 
asking  him  if  he  would  favour  the  Manchester  Society  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  his  prints  lately  exhibited  at  Conduit-street.  The 
reply  I  received  expressed  regret  that  he  had  nothing  to  send,  his  prints 
having  been  given  away. 

At  the  risk  of  being  thought  importunate  I  again  wrote  saying  that 
prints  from  other  than  recent  negatives  would  be  welcomed;  and  I 
received  in  reply  a  letter  regretting  he  had  nothing  by  him,  and  that 
the  weather  would  not  admit  of  printing. 

My  offence,  for  which  I  now  have  to  apologise  to  Mr.  Gordon  and  to 
the  Manchester  Committee,  consisted  in  searching  amongst  photographs 
in  my  possession,  and  sending  a  parcel,  amongst  which  were  several  of 
Mr.  Gordon’s.  This  I  did  purely  in  the  interest  of  photography,  hav¬ 
ing  no  other  motive  whatever.  Again  apologising  to  Mr.  Gordon 
and  to  the  Manchester  Committee  for  any  annoyance  I  have  unwillingly 
caused  them,  and  for  troubling  you  with  this  letter. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

10,  Lansdowne-road  North ,  Frank  Howard. 

South  Lambeth,  March  21,  1870. 


PRETSCH  AND  PHOTOGALYANOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  been  requested  to  supply  information  on  the 
above  subject,  for  insertion  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
I  wrote  what  follows ;  but  as  room  was  not  found  for  it,  and  as  I  do 
not  think  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with  the  true  history  of  a 
branch  of  the  great  art  of  photographic  engraving  should  be  dismissed 
in  a  foot  note,  I  trust  you  will  find  my  observations  and  facts  a  place  in 
your  Journal.  The  following  is  what  I  wrote  : — 

I  have  for  many  years  abstained  from  public  allusion  to  the  subject 
of  my  former  relations  with  Mr.  Paul  Pretsch,  the  so-called  inventor 
of  the  photogalvanographic  process.  You  have  invited  me  to  break 
silence.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  drawn  into  controversy,  but  as  I  have 
no  other  object  save  the  truth  I  fear  nothing.  The  turn  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  when  Mr. 
Courtenay  brought  forward  his  process — photogalvanography  redivivus 
— indicated  that  the  President,  Mr.  Glaisher,  and  no  doubt  many 
others,  have  been  resting  in  the  following  beliefs  : — 

1.  That  Mr.  Pretsch  was  an  inventor. 

2.  That  presentable  plates  (and  prints  therefrom)  could  be  produced 
by  his  patent  process  without  the  aid  of  highly-skilled  graver  or  re¬ 
touching  work. 

Both  of  these  beliefs  are  the  reverse  of  true.  Mr.  Pretsch  was  no 
inventor ;  and  every  result  issued  to  the  public  as  the  genuine  product 
of  the  process  was  extensively  and  expensively  worked  upon  by  ex¬ 
traneous  skill.  I  speak,  unfortunately,  from  a  most  intimate  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  man  and  his  method.  But  for  me  photogalvanography 
would  have  had  neither  being  nor  name.  When  every  practical  person 
of  note  who  had  come  in  contact  with  Mr.  Pretsch  and  his  process  had 
abandoned  both  alike  as  impracticable,  it  occurred  to  me — I  was  then 
young,  in  a  good  position,  and  enthusiastic — that  among  other  things  it 
might  be  applied  to  calico  printing.  I  succeeded  in  forming  a  private 
company,  in  which  six  others  (afterwards  reduced  to  five)  besides  Mr. 
Pretsch  and  myself  were  equal  shareholders.  There  was  plenty  of 
money  at  command.  We  took  out  patents  in  France,  Belgium,  Austria, 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  besides  America. 

I  looked,  at  first,  upon  Mr.  Pretsch  as  a  genius  and  an  original  dis¬ 
coverer  ;  but  a  disagreeable  fact  came  to  dispel  my  illusions.  After  I 
had  given  up  my  former  good  position  and  prospects,  and  had  induced 
others  to  embark  in  the  venture,  I  discovered  that  Mr.  Fox  Talbot 
had  a  prior  patent,  to  which  Mr.  Pretsch’s  bore  not  merely  a  strong 
family  Llikeness,  but  in  which  the  essential  principle  of  the  Pretsch 
patent  was  the  very  thing  which,  by  a  strange  oversight  of  Mr.  Talbot’s, 
the  latter  had  given  to  the  public,  as  it  was  not  included  in  his  claims. 
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I  refer  to  the  relief  pictures  obtained  after  immersing  the  exposed 
bichromated  film  in  water.  This  Mr.  Talbot  described  as  “  eminently 
beautiful,”  and  regretted  that  his  subsequent  process  of  etching  obliged 
him  to  destroy  it.  Now,  I  should  consider  the  man  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  electrotyping  that  raised  image,  and  did  it,  as  worthy  to  rank 
next  to  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  though  it  might  be  a  question  whether,  under 
the  circumstances,  a  really  valid  patent  could  be  secured.  Was  Mr. 
Pretsch  that  man  ?  I  say,  certainly  not,  and  for  three  reasons  : — 

1.  Because  we  have  only  Mr.  Pretsch’s  word  for  it.  Now,  I  am 
sorry  thus  publicly  to  say  that  I  learned  long  ago  to  consider  that 
worth  nothing  ;  for,  not  to  mention  many  other  matters,  when  I  read 
to  Mr.  Pretsch  the  extract  from  Mr.  Talbot’s  description,  in  the  appendix 
to  Hunt’s  Photography  (1854  or  1855,  I  think),  he  assured  me  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  so  that  I  could  state  the  same  positively  to  my 
partners — “I  never  heard  of  it” — ipsissima  verba. 

2.  Because  I  learned  afterwards  that  Mr.  Talbot’s  process  had  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  experiment  in  the  Imperial  Printing-Office, 
Vienna,  of  which  Councillor  Auer  was  manager  when  Mr.  Pretsch  held  a 
subordinate  position  there,  and  that  the  rough,  experimental  plates  which 
Mr.  Pretsch  brought  to  this  country  as  his  productions  were  the  results 
of  failures  in  electrotyping  at  the  Imperial  Printing-Office  the  raised 
image  described  by  Mr.  Talbot. 

3.  Because  Mr.  Pretsch,  as  was  only  too  patent  to  every  one  connected 
with  the  practical  working  of  our  company,  was  found  to  be  thoroughly 
incompetent  either  to  take  a  photograph,  to  electrotppe,  or,  mirabile 
dictu!  to  work  his  so-called  process  ;  although  from  first  to  last  well 
nigh  £10,000  was  spent  over  it,  and  every  opportunity  was  afforded 
him  to  do  his  best.  To  cover  his  incompetence  as  long  as  he  could,  he 
lured  my  partners  into  the  belief  that  the  plates  were  wilfully  spoilt 
by  our  electrotyper,  who  was  dismissed,  unjustly,  but  without  mending 
matters  in  the  least. 

Not  the  least  engine  at  Mr.  Pretsch’s  disposal  was  his  boasting  of  his 
intimacy  with  men  of  science,  especially  Sir  David  Brewster  and  Mr. 
Glaisher,  to  say  nothing  of  some  countenance  from  Royalty.  All  this 
gave  him  weight  until  he  was  found  to  be — nothing. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  anything  produced  ?  I  answer  that 
it  was  entirely  owing  to  an  invention  of  my  own  that  we  were  able  to 
produce  an  electrotype.  The  film  was  of  that  delicate  nature  that,  for 
so  fine  a  method  of  printing  as  by  copperplate  press,  it  was  important 
the  film  should  not  be  altered  either  by  heat  or  moisture,  still  less  by 
both  combined.  It  was  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  If  heat  were  used,  as 
with  wax,  for  instance,  when  the  plate  was  moist,  the  image  was  injured 
by  the  melting  of  the  tender  parts.  If  the  plate  were  dried  the  wax 
stuck  to  it.  After  numerous  experiments — my  thought  by  day,  my 
dream  by  night — I  invented  a  moulding  mixture  which,  suitably  ap¬ 
plied,  enabled  a  copy  to  be  taken  from  the  dried  plate.  Foolishly  I 
neglected  to  patent  this,  believing  I  was  in  the  hands  of  men  of  honour. 
I  had  in  my  heart  of  hearts  no  other  object  than  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Company,  and  the  advance  of  what  I  believed  to  be  a  new  and 
valuable  art.  I  also  made  several  other  improvements  in  the  details  of 
the  process.  The  photogalvanographic  process  was,  however,  from 
first  to  last  worked  by  means  of  my  “capital”  improvement,  which 
alone  made  it  at  all  practicable  as  a  basis  for  the  engraver,  if  it  were  to 
be  a  competitor  with  steel  engraving. 

But  here  I  come  to  the  point  on  which,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances, 
the  public  were  shamefully — I  use  the  term  deliberately — deceived. 
I  found,  unhappily  too  soon,  that  the  beautiful  and  apparently  magical 
starting  out  of  the  relief  image  was  delusive  when  the  result  was  tested 
at  the  copperplate  press.  The  very  nature  of  the  process  is  adverse  to 
obtaining  fine  results  without  considerable  touching  up,  not  only  in 
the  deep  shadows,  but,  what  is  worst  of  all,  in  the  half -tints  and  fine 
details — the  very  pride  of  photography.  This  last  imperfection,  in  fact, 
broke  the  back  of  the  Company.  Steel-facing  was  then  hardly,  if  at  all, 
known ;  so  that  the  engraver’s  work  was  most  expensive,  and  therefore 
I  deprecated  the  line  in  which  my  partners,  at  Mr.  Pretsch’s  instigation, 
sought  to  develope  the  infant  process — high  class,  fine  art  engraving. 

The  process  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  my  only  wonder  is  that 
men  like  Mr.  Courtenay  should  waste  not  only  their  energies  but  spend 
good  money  in  patenting  what,  from  the  specimens  exhibited  the  other 
night,  was  photogalvanography  unmistakably,  and  by  no  means  im¬ 
proved.  I  have  been  amused  every  now  and  then  to  see  re-patented  my 
old  friend,  photogalvanography,  with  a  lot  of  unnecessary  jumble  upon 
the  original  jumble,  yclept  Pretsch’s  process. 

Before  concluding,  I  may  as  well  mention  that  I  have  seen  it  stated 
that  Mr.  Pretsch’s  patent  included  printing  from  the  gelatine  film  as  is 
now  done  by  the  Albert-type  or,  rather,  Tessie  du  Mothay  process.  This 
is  quite  a  mistake.  What  we  aimed  at  doing,  but  did  not  succeed  with, 
was,  by  applying  quick  heat,  to  cause  the  raised  image  to  sink  and  be¬ 
come  hollow  or  intaglio.  This  was  filled  in  with  ink  like  a  copperplate, 
but  the  result  was  very  poor  and  feeble.  It  was,  nevertheless,  included 
in  the  patent.  Patentees,  as  a  rule,  are  greedy  people,  and  not  always 
inventors. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Duncan  C.  Dallas. 

P.S. — “Onlooker,”  who  wrote  in  your  last  number  with  some  indig¬ 
nation,  under  the  impression  that  shares  in  the  Company  were  offered 
to  the  public,  will  find  that  the  Company  was  from  first  to  last  a  private 
one — my  own  personal  acquaintances. — D.  C.  D. 


UtrstelliUmr. 

A  Large  Camera. — I  remember  once  being  photographed  in  America, 
by  means  of  a  camera  of  which  the  lens  forcibly  reminded  me  of  a  Krupp 
gun  of  the  largest  size.  “We  call  it  a  ‘swamp  angel,”’  the  operator 
pithily  remarked,  as  he  focussed  me.  It  was  with  “swamp  angels,” 
otherwise  cannon  of  tremendous  calibre,  that  General  Grant  was  at  that 
time  battering  down  the  city  of  Petersburg,  in  Virginia.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  monstrous  transatlantic  apparatus  when  I  read  the  account  of  a 
lens  of  extraordinary  size — the  largest  yet  made  in  England — just 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Ross,  the  renowned  optician,  for  Messrs.  Mayall,  of 
Regent-street.  It  is  an  achromatic  lens,  capable  of  taking  portraits  of 
all  dimensions,  from  the  smallest  miniature  to  almost  life  size,  the  time 
of  exposure  being  only  eight  seconds — a  brevity  of  time  of  immense  value, 
when  it  is  remembered  how  much  depends  on  catching  at  once  the 
natural  pose  of  features  and  figure.  The  best  sitters  in  the  world  are 
royal  personages.  Tls  sont  nes  pour  poser ;  but  the  majority  of  common 
mortals  are  apt  to  get  fidgetty  with  that  lens  levelled  at  them.  Perso¬ 
nally,  I  declare  that  it  hurts ;  and  between  being  photographed  and  having 
a  tooth  out  I  recognise  little  difference.  The  expense  of  perfecting  Messrs. 
May  all’s  new  lens  has  been  £200;  and  the  glass  may  thus,  without 
exaggeration,  be  said  to  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold. — The  Graphic. 

The  Negative  Bath. — A  writer  in  the  Phil.  Phot,  recommends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  of  preparing  a  negative  bath  that  gives  very  clean 
pictures.  He  says: — “I  proceed  as  follows: — Nitrate  of  silver,  four 
ounces  ;  pure  water,  two  ounces.  If  the  silver  does  not  all  dissolve,  add 
a  little  more  water.  After  it  is  all  dissolved  add  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  twenty  drops  ;  shake  well  and  set  in  the  sun  two 
months  in  a  clear  glass  bottle.  After  sunning  two  months  add  forty-eight 
ounces  of  water,  and  sun  two  or  three  days  longer ;  then  filter,  and  it  is 
ready  to  produce  clean  negatives  that  will  not  require  mountains  of  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury  to  build  them  up.  If  they  are  not  as  strong  as  you 
like,  a  few  drops  of  silver  and  iron  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  first- 
rate  negative  without  any  acid  in  the  developer.  I  use  for  developer  the 
double  salts  of  iron  and  ammonia  and  no  acid.  The  above  bath  also 
makes  a  very  fine  clean  positive  or  ferrotype,  but  not  quite  so  good  as 
an  acid  bath  with  nitrate  of  lead  in  the  developer.  To  keep  this  bath 
in  working  order  add  of  a  sixty-grain  solution  to  keep  up  the  strength 
made  the  same  as  the  bath.  Add  none  that  has  not  been  purified.  One 
ounce  of  a  solution  of  common  silver  will  spoil  a  forty-ounce  solution,  and 
set  it  to  fogging.  No  iodide  of  any  kind.  When  it  becomes  charged 
with  alcohol  boil  it  down  to  evaporate  it,  then  add  water  to  make  it  forty 
grains  strong  to  the  ounce,  and  add  two  drachms  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash  to  make  it  alkaline  again,  and  set  it  in  the 
sun  for  a  week ;  try  and  keep  it  alkaline  by  using  a  neutral  collodion 
and  well-washed  glass,  if  you  clean  the  glass  with  chromic  acid.  I  use 
none  but  albumenised  glass  well  washed. 

Indecent  Photographs:  Severe  Sentence. — Henry  Evans  surren¬ 
dered  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  on  Friday,  the  18th  inst. ,  in  discharge  of 
his  bail  to  answer  an  indictment  charging  him  with  selling  and  uttering 
thirteen  indecent  and  obscene  prints  and  papers,  called  photographic 
slides.  It  appeared  that  on  the  2nd  of  March  an  agent  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  went  to  the  shop  of  a  photographer,  kept  by 
the  defendant,  at  14,  Castle-street,  Long-acre,  where  he  purchased  thir¬ 
teen  indecent  photographs,  which  he  immediately  delivered  to  Mr.  In¬ 
spector  Brennan.  That  officer  afterwards  went  to  the  place  and  ques¬ 
tioned  the  defendant  about  the  sale,  and  he  said  he  remembered  selling 
some  “studies  from  nature.”  Subsequently  obtaining  a  warrant,  he  told 
the  defendant  that  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  he  gave  up 
all  the  obscene  books  and  prints  he  had  in  his  possession.  He  gave  up 
some,  and  afterwards  Detective  Hines  made  a  search,  and  there  were 
found  altogether  on  the  premises  680  obscene  photographs,  and  after¬ 
wards  upon  a  second  search  being  made  a  further  quantity  of  170  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  similar  obscene  character.  Some  of  these  were  not  so  gross 
as  others,  but  taken  altogether  they  were  of  an  extremely  indecent  de¬ 
scription.  The  whole  when  put  together  made  a  large  bulk,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  business  in  this  infamous  traffic  had  been 
carried  on  ;  in  addition  he  was  a  wholesale  dealer. — Mr.  M.  William^ 
addressed  the  jury  for  the  prisoner,  and  they  immediately  returned 
a  verdict  of  Guilty. — Mr.  Inspector  Brennan  said  he  had  known  the 
defendant  for  four  years  as  a  wholesale  dealer  in  these  articles, 
and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  catalogues  to  small  dealers,  who 
were  to  select  what  they  wanted.  He  was  extremely  artful  in  this 
trade,  so  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  police  had  been  unable  to  de¬ 
fect  him.  He  had  pirated  several  prints  belonging  to  Mr.  Graves,  the 
printseller,  and  been  fined  £70. — The  judge  said  he  should  not  waste 
many  observations  upon  a  person  like  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  for  he 
knew  that  these  infamous  articles  were  sent  by  post,  and  in  some  cases 
they  were  thrown  over  the  walls  of  ladies’  boarding-schools,  and  there 
was  no  limit  to  the  evil  that  might  be  caused  by  them.  This  prosecu¬ 
tion  reflected  the  highest  possible  credit  on  the  Society  for  the  Suppres¬ 
sion  of  Vice,  as  the  mischief  done  to  the  morals  of  society  was  incalcu¬ 
lable.  The  sentence  upon  him  was  that  he  be  imprisoned  and  be  kept 
to  hard  labour  for  two  years,  that  he  pay  a  fine  of  £50  to  the  Queen, 
and  that  he  be  further  imprisoned  until  the  fine  be  paid. 
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NOTICE  TO  OPERATORS  AND  EMPLOYES. 

The  Publisher  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  offers  one  or 
more  prizes  to  photographic  operators  and  employes  for  the  best  articles 
on  any  subj  ect  of  practical  interest  to  photographers.  Printed  particulars 
may  be  obtained  on  application,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  Henry  Green¬ 
wood,  at  the  Publishing  Office,  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Professional  photographers  are  requested  to  bring  this  matter  under 
the  notice  of  the  class  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended.  The  essays 
must  be  sent  in  by  the  30th  of  April_next. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  first-class  Ross’s  carte  lens,  suitable  also  for  cabinet  busts,  is  offered  for  a 
good  tricyle.— Address,  C.  Pierce,  55,  Amersham  Yale  Road,  New  Cross, 
London,  S.E. 

A  new  mahogany  cabinet  revolving  stereoscope,  filled  with  150  first-class  stereo¬ 
scopic  slides,  value  £6,  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  a  14  X  12  or  12  x  10 
landscape  lens  by  a  good  maker.  May  be  exchanged  with  or  without  slides, 
and  difference  arranged. — Address,  J.  Curtis,  Photographer,  Grape  Cottage, 
Sleaford. 

Stereo,  lens  wanted  in  exchange  for  a  plate  mahogany  camera  with  bellows 
to  draw  out  five  inches,  six  double  backs  for  twelve  dry  plates  to  lock  up 
inside  the  camera,  the  whole  forming  a  neat  box  six  inches  square  by  ten 
inches  long.  No  focussing  cloth  required.  Difference  in  cash  adjusted. 
— Address,  Stereo.,  17,  Dodge-street,  Edge-hill,  Liverpool. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC.— This 
valuable  work  is  now  ready.  For  particulars,  see  advertising  sheet, 
page  ii. ,  in  the  present  number. 

S.  T.  (Bombay). — Your  order  shall  receive  attention. 

J.  H. — The  date  of  Mr.  Sarony’s  patent  is  February  8th,  1869. 

H.  Buckart. — You  ought  not  to  use  your  fixing  solution  twice. 

George  Robertson. — The  convergence  of  the  lines  in  the  building  merely 
indicates  that  you  have  not  kept  the  camera  level;  the  lens  is  quite  good. 

S.  E.  A. — You  will  not  be  able  to  produce  the  effect  of  diffusing  the  focus  by 
separating  the  elements  of  the  back  combination  of  an  ordinary  portrait  lens. 

A  Friend  (Manchester). — Thanks  for  the  paper,  but  our  attention  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  directed  to  the  silly  remarks  of  the  individual  in  question.  You 
will  find  some  comments  upon  it  in  another  page. 

W.  Bailey.— -We  omitted  to  inform  you,  in  answering  your  communication 
last  week,  that  you  may  obtain  a  good  deal  of  the  information  required  in 
an  article  at  page  252  of  our  volume  for  last  year  (vol.  xvi) . 

William  F.  Jones. — The  formula  for  making  a  sensitising  solution  for  photo¬ 
enamels  (powder  process)  recommended  by  M.  Ducheminis  water ,  100  parts ; 
gum  arabic ,  4  parts;  honey,  1  part;  and  bichromate  of  potash,  3  parts. 

A.  P.  W. — The  angle  of  view  in  the  picture  you  have  sent  is  exactly  25°  on 

the  base  line,  There  was  no  occasion  for  your  sending  the  picture ;  details 
as  to  the  focus  of  the  lens  and  the  size  of  the  plate  is  all  we  really  required. 
Thanks,  however,  for  the  picture,  which  possesses  several  features  of  much 
interest  to  us.  « 

C.  (St.  Alban’s). — The  enamelling  process  of  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac  consists 
in  “  toning  ”  a  transparency  on  glass  by  means  of  certain  metallic  salts,  and 
then  transferring  the  film  from  the  glass  plate  to  the  enamel  tablet,  which  is 
subsequently  exposed  to  a  high  degree  of  heat.  This  is  the  process  in 
abstract ;  there  are  several  matters  of  detail  that  have  not  been  published. 

A  Practical  Enlarger.— Upwards  of  a  month  since,  when  we  had  some 
conversation  with  Mr.  Fowler  (who  was  at  that  time  in  London)  on  the 
subject  of  the  substitution  of  zirconia  for  lime  in  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  he 
informed  us  that  the  zirconia  cylinders  are  to  be  obtained  in  the  English 
market— from  Harvey,  Reynolds,  &  Co.,  of  Leeds,  if  we  remember  aright. 

X.  Y.  Z. — The  cause  of  your  failure  with  the  glycerine  process  was  the  large 
proportion  of  nitric  acid  in  your  bath.  Add  some  oxide  or  carbonate  of 
silver  to  neutralise  the  acid.  A  little  nitric  acid  in  the  bath  does  no  harm, 
but  such  a  large  quantity  as  you  appear  to  have  used  will  prevent  you  from 
succeeding,  for  this  acid  decomposes  glycerine.  Acetic  acid  has  not  the  same 
deteriorating  effect. 

B. A.,  Cantab.—  1.  We  cannot  speak  from  much  personal  experience  of  the  use 
of  either  India-rubber  gloves  or  finger  stalls.  We  tried  both  about  three 
years  ago,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  under  certain  circumstances 
they  were  calculated  to  be  useful ;  but  we  have  not  used  them  since  that 
period. — 2.  A  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  containing  a  little 
iodine  will  at  once  remove  silver  stains. 

Colonel  Y - .—Make  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  of  any  strength  you 

choose,  and  then  add  iodine,  which  will  now  be  dissolved.  Without  the 
iod ide  the  iod ine  would  scarcely  be  soluble.  Dilute  a  little  of  this  with 
water,  and  pour  over  the  fogged  negative ;  wash,  and  follow  with  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  will  immediately  cause  the  lines  of  the 
copied  engraving  to  stand  out  clear  and  black.  Rationale: — The  deposit  of 
silver  that  obscured  the  lines  is  converted  into  iodide  of  silver,  which,  being 
soluble  in  the  cyanide  solution,  has  removed  it.  Observe,  that  if  the  iodine 
solution  be  too  strong,  it  will  attack  the  deposited  silver  of  which  the  print 
is  composed,  as  well  as  the  slighter  deposit  that  veils  the  picture ;  hence, 
care  is  required  in  adjusting  the  strength  of  the  iodine  solution.  It  is  better 
to  make  it  weak,  and  repeat  the  operation  if  it  be  unsuccessful  at  first. 


George  Falshaw. — It  is  now  several  years  ago  since  we  made  a  copper  re¬ 
tort  for  producing  oxygen,  and  although  it  is  not  quite  the  metal  wo  should 
recommend  for  the  purpose,  it  has  stood  well  the  wear  and  tear  consequent 
upon  occasional  use.  If  you  call  at  our  office  by  appointment  we  can  either 
give  you,  somewhat  in  detail,  an  account  of  our  experience  with  this  retort, 
or  place  it  in  your  power  to  examine  it. 

Enameller. — We  do  not  quite  comprehend  your  question,  which  implies 
total  unacquaintance  even  with  the  first  principles  of  enamelling,  whereas  you 
say  that  you  have  been  trying  the  process  with  “  some  measure  of  sucoess.” 
A  violet-coloured  enamel  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  together  purple  enamel, 
red  enamel,  and  flux  or  frit ;  or,  instead,  by  mixing  with  the  frit  some  oxide 
of  manganese.  If  you  inform  us  of  the  actual  state  of  your  knowledge  in 
enamelling  we  shall  be  much  better  able  to  give  the  particular  information 
suited  to  your  requirements. 

R.  S.  Simms. — It  would  have  been  better  to  have  tried  the  process  before 
writing  in  its  condemnation  ?  We  do  not  say  whether  your  theory  is  right 
or  wrong ;  but  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  you  have  written  against 
a  process  and  commenced  by  stating  that  you  have  not  tried  it  —  a 
process  which  you  ought  to  be  aware  has  yielded  excellent  results  in  the 
hands  of  several  practical  photographers  who  have  worked  with  it.  Do 
not  suffer  prejudice  in  favour  of  what  you  designate  your  favourite  and 
tried  process  to  prevent  you  from  giving  the  other  a  fair  trial  before  con¬ 
demning  it. 

W. — What  is  the  best  medium  by  which  to  remove  “  greasiness  ”  from  albu- 
menised  prints  previous  to  colouring  we  know  not;  we  do  know,  however, 
that  some  of  our  best  artists  do  no  more  than  apply  the  tongue  to  the  surface 
of  the  print,  and  after  it  is  dry  the  colour  then  takes  very  1  ‘  kindly  ’  ’  to  it.  The 
following  sizing  material  is  one  that  has  been  used  and  recommended  by  Mr. 
Tunny: — Allow  thirty  grains  of  gelatine  to  absorb  water  for  a  few  hours, 
after  which  dry  it  in  a  clean  cloth  and  dissolve  it  by  means  of  heat  in  four 
ounces  of  methylated  spirit.  After  being  filtered  this  sizing  preparation  is 
ready  for  use,  and  will  keep  well.  It  is  applied  by  means  of  a  brush. 

Photo.  Am.  inquires  if  we  can  inform  him  of  the  best  mode  of  preparing  imita¬ 
tion  porcelain  tablets  from  oxide  of  zinc,  giving  the  proper  proportions  of 
the  several  ingredients  necessary  for  the  purpose.  He  has  tried  mixing 
oxide  of  zinc  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  various  strengths  diluted  with  water, 
but  cannot  succeed;  and  he  has  made  a  paste  and  pressed  between  two 
squares  of  glass  first  oiled  and  then  rubbed  nearly  dry.  A  concrete  has  been 
formed,  but  on  separating  the  glass  it  has  split  up  the  middle ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  sides  have  adhered  to  the  glass  against  which  they  were  pressed,  and 
only  a  rough  surface  remained  on  each  of  the  glasses.  Can  any  reader 
favour  our  correspondent  by  giving  a  few  hints  that  will  enable  him  to 
succeed  ? 

Wm.  Sturgeon. — It  is  probable  that  your  quarter-plate  Jamin  is  corrected 
for  depicting  objects  placed  at  a  greater  distance  away  from  it  than  that 
at  which  your  enlargement  has  been  produced.  Were  the  degree  of  en¬ 
largement  greater,  the  results  might  then  be  better ;  but,  seeing  that  it  is  very 
little  more  than  two  diameters,  the  correction  is  probably  not  suited  for  the 
purpose.  Try,  first  of  all,  the  effect  of  a  stop  placed  close  to  the  front  lens, 
and  if  that  still  give  unsatisfactory  pictures,  try  the  triplet.  As  we  have 
stated  in  the  Almanac,  a  portrait  lens,  no  matter  how  good,  is  not  so  well 
adapted  for  copying  a  picture  the  size  of  the  original,  or  within  a  few  degrees 
of  that  size,  as  a  proper  copying  lens.  Before  removing  your  lens  from 
the  enlarging  camera  try  what  we  have  stated,  viz.,  using  a  small  stop 
placed  close  against  the  front  lens. 

Received.— A.  Brothers;  James  Valentine ;  J.  Waller;  G.Watmough  Web¬ 
ster.  In  our  next. 

***  Several  reviews  in  our  next. 


The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac.  —  Professional 
and  amateur  photographers  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  informed 
that  G.  W.  Preston,  Photographic  Warehouse,  89,  Swanston-street, 
Melbourne,  has  a  stock  of  this  work  on  hand, — Advt, 
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Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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MR.  LEA’S  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

There  is  some  comfort  in  knowing  that  when  photographic  “doctors’’ 
differ  in  opinion  on  certain  practical  matters  there  is  no  risk  of 
“patients  dying”  or  processes  suffering  much,  for  each  investigator 
is  certain  to  work  on  and  endeavour  to  prove  his  plan  the  best. 
But  though  the  experimentalist  may  fail  in  the  latter  point,  he  is 
tolerably  certain  to  observe  new  and  valuable  facts  in  the  course  o*f 
his  inquiry,  and  so  extend  our  stock  of  knowledge  in  a  way  that  he 
would  not  be  likely  to  do  if  his  opinions  were  accepted  without 
question. 

Some  such  thoughts  as  the  above  ran  through  our  mind  on  reading 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  communication  which  will  be  found  in  another 
column,  more  especially  when  it  is  taken  in  connection  with  a  paper 
by  Mr.  George  Dawson,  which  appeared  at  page  124  of  the  present 
volume,  and  with  Mr.  Sutton’s  recent  pamphlet  on  his  alkaline  dry 
process,  though  the  work  of  the  latter  is  not  truly  comparable  with 
that  of  Mr.  Lea  and  Mr.  Daivson,  since  both  these  gentlemen  are 
dealing  with  the  collodio-bromide  process  alone. 

Mr.  Sutton,  referring  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  preparing  dry 
plates,  insists  on  alkalinity  at  every  stage — an  alkaline  collodion, 
bath,  “  organifier,”  and  developer — not  only  as  conducing  to  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  but  as  a  remedy  for  all  the  ills  the  photographic  film  is  heir  to. 

Mr.  Dawson,  though  apparently  not  an  advocate  of  the  alkaline 
treatment  generally,  in  the  case  of  the  collodio-bromide  process  con¬ 
siders  that  a  marked  increase  in  sensitiveness  is  gained  by  adding  to 
each  ounce  of  the  sensitive  emulsion  containing  tannin  one  drop  of 
liquid  ammonia — we  presume  the  “  liquor  ammonite  fortior  ”  of  the 
shops.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  highly  alkaline  condition  of  the  film 
recommended  as  being  that  most  conducive  to  rapid  work  and,  we 
should  suppose,  to  clean  plates  also,  as  Mr.  Dawson  states  that  he 
has  hitherto  met  with  nothing  but  success  in  the  practice  of  this 
modification,  and  the  plates  he  has  produced  bear  favourable  com¬ 
parison  with  others  taken  by  the  ordinary  plan. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  collodio-bromide  question  we  find  Mr. 
Lea,  who  adds  to  his  emulsion  one  of  the  strongest  acids  known, 
viz.,  aqua  regia,  or  nitro -hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
drop  of  the  concentrated  acid  to  each  ounce  of  the  emulsion.  Mr. 
Lea’s  experience  of  the  value  of  this  addition  is  such  as  to  have  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that,  to  make  the  collodio-bromide  process 
work  with  regular  success,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  strong  mineral 
acid  to  the  collodion.  The  negatives  obtained  by  this  process  are 
stated  to  be  “remarkably  beautiful”  in  appearance,  the  shadows 
rich,  and  the  high  lights  possessing  their  full  share  of  detail. 

A  superficial  reading  of  these  interesting  and  valuable  articles 
might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  two  writers  were  exactly 
opposed  to  each  other  in  theory  and  in  practice ;  and  it  is  in  order 
to  avoid  such  a  misconstruction  that  we  wish  to  show  that  Mr.  Lea 
and  Mr.  Dawson  are  working  under  very  different  conditions,  and, 
therefore,  that  neither  their  statements  or  results  are  capable  of 
direct  comparison.  They  may  both  be  right  or  wrong  as  regards 
theory,  but  in  practice  they  are  quite  distinct.  A  very  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  the  conditions  under  which  either  gentleman  works  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  this. 


Mr.  Dawson  employs  an  emulsion  in  which  a  soluble  bromide 
must  be  in  excess;  that  is  to  say,  no  free  nitrate  of  silver  can  be 
present.  He  adds  to  this  one  of  the  most  powerful  alkalies  known, 
together  with  tannin,  and  succeeds  admirably,  according  to  his  own 
statement. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lea  uses  an  emulsion  containing  a  decided 
excess  of  free  nitrate  of  silver ;  to  this  he  adds  one  of  the  strongest 
acids  known  to  the  chemist,  viz.,  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  or  aqua 
regia,  but  without  adding  any  “organifier”  directly  to  the  collodion. 
"With  this  combination  he  succeeds  in  producing  “  remarkably  beau¬ 
tiful”  negatives.  In  this  one  point  of  success,  then,  these  extremes 
of  procedure  meet. 

A  few  words  now,  in  conclusion,  relative  to  the  aqua  regia,  as  the 
force  of  Mr.  Lea’s  remarks  in  reference  to  its  preparation  might  not 
be  very  clear  to  all  our  readers.  If  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  nitric 
acid  and  two  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  made  in  cold  weather, 
only  trifling  decomposition  and  a  mere  mixture  of  these  two  acids  is 
obtained.  But  if,  after  mixing,  the  liquid  be  gently  warmed,  a  com¬ 
pound  is  produced  which  is  no  longer  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydro¬ 
chloric  acids,  but  now,  according  to  the  researches  of  Gay-Lussac, 
contains  two  new  acids  called  chloro-nitric  and  chloro -nitrous  acids, 
together  with  some  free  chlorine.  When  the  mixture  has  reached 
this  stage  of  decomposition  it  is  in  the  active  condition  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Lea. 

The  advantage  which  is  gained  by  the  addition  of  chlorine  is 
quite  consistent  with  Mr.  Lea’s  previous  results  with  metallic  chlo¬ 
rides  in  collodion.  The  advantage  derived  from  the  presence  of 
acids  of  nitrogen  other  than  nitric  acid  is  in  harmony  with  our  own 
observations  on  the  value  of  traces  of  nitrite  of  silver  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  wet  process ;  for  it  must  be  recollected  that,  when  the  chlorine 
is  removed  from  the  chloro-nitrous  or  other  acid  above  referred  to, 
the  residue  is  nitrous  acid.  The  addition  of  nitrous  acid  or  traces 
of  a  nitrite  to  the  ordinary  silver  bath  is  found  to  prevent  fogging 
in  the  wet  process ;  and,  if  the  alkaline  developer  employed  by  Mr. 
Lea  in  his  modified  collodio-bromide  method  be  not  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  nitrous  acid,  or,  indeed,  of  free  nitrate  of  silver, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  former  substance  should  not  prove  as 
useful  with  dry  plates  as  with  wet  ones. 


ON  MEASURING  THE  ANGLE  OF  VIEW  INCLUDED 
BY  A  LENS. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER  I. 

As  some  misconception  appears  to  prevail  among  photographers 
concerning  the  amount  of  subject  or  angle  of  view  that  a  lens  will 
embrace  on  a  plate  of  a  given  size,  the  following  observations 
which  shall  be  as  simple  and  as  practical  as  possible,  are  offered  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  rightly  understand  this  matter. 

First  of  all,  let  us  observe  that  every  class  of  lens  having  the 
same  focus  embraces  the  same  angle  on  a  plate  of  a  given  size. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  whatever  by  what  name  the  lens  be  called ; 
whether  single,  orthoscopic,  triplet,  doublet,  rectilinear,  or  aplanatic, 
one  thing  is  true  of  them  all — that,  if  they  be  of  similar  foci,  the 
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angle  subtended  on  a  plate  of  a  certain  number  of  inches  will  be 
alike  in  all  of  them.  Suppose  that  we  have  the  foregoing  series 
of  lenses  all  made  of  say  sixteen  inches  focus,  and  that  a  picture 
be  taken  by  each  lens  on  a  12  by  10  plate,  the  amount  of  angle 
included  in,  or  picture  displayed  on,  that  plate  will  be  alike  in  all 
cases  ;  and  we  wish  the  reader  to  realise  this  fact  before  we  proceed 
further.  It  is  the  focus  of  the  lens,  and  that  alone,  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  angle  of  picture  depicted  on  a  plate  of  any  given  size. 
Some  lenses  may  work  sharper  or  quicker  than  others ;  but,  though 
a  mere  simple  spectacle  glass  be  used,  or  even  in  the  absence  of 
a  lens  altogether  a  small  hole  in  front  of  the  camera  be  employed, 
for  producing  the  image  the  rule  holds  good.  In  lenses  of  the 
distorting  kind — such  as  the  ordinary  single  landscape  combination 
with  a  stop  in  front — the  compression  of  objects  in  proportion  as 
they  recede  from  the  centre  of  the  picture  apparently  militates 
against  the  accuracy  of  the  rule  we  have  here  laid  down ;  but  the 
difference,  in  reality,  is  so  slight  as  not  to  demand  attention,  and 
the  advantage  they  possess  in  this  respect  over  the  non- distorting 
class  of  lenses  may  in  practice  be  ignored. 

Let  us  narrow  this  question  and  apply  it  to  special  cases.  Here 
are  two  landscape  lenses  of  equal  foci,  but  one  is  a  wide  angle  and 
the  other  a  narrow  angle  lens.  If  the  latter  cover  a  12  X  10  plate 
and  the  former  an  18  X  15  plate,  but  for  various  reasons  the  wide 
angle  lens  be  only  used  for  a  12  X  10,  will  there  be  any  difference 
between  the  productions  of  the  wide  and  the  narrow  angle  lenses  ? 
Certainly  not.  Is  there,  then,  any  advantage  in  having  a  wide  angle 
lens  for  such  a  purpose  as  that  in  question  ?  None  whatever.  But 
there  is  this  advantage — that  although  it  can  do  all  the  work  that  is 
done  by  the  narrow  angle  instrument  (at  the  expense,  however,  of 
rapidity,  for  every  gain  is  attended  with  a  loss  in  some  other  direc¬ 
tion),  it  can  do  more  if  required ;  it  can  be  used  on  an  18  X  15  plate, 
whereas  the  other  cannot. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  loss  of  rapidity  in  connection  with  lenses  of 
wide  angle.  This  is  inseparable  from  their  method  of  construction. 
Even  when  they  are  not  used  on  the  full-sized  plate  for  which  they 
were  intended,  they  must  still  be  stopped  down  rather  more  than  the 
lens  ®f  narrow  angle.  This  is  caused  by  the  greater  depth  of  their 
external  curves.  Here  we  may  direct  attention  to  a  law  that  will  be 
found  to  hold  good  in  every  case — the  narrower  the  angle  of  view 
sought  to  be  included  by  a  lens  the  greater  may  be  the  aperture  of  the 
lens  in  proportion  to  its  focus,  and  consequently  its  rapidity  of  action. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked — By  what  means  can  it  be  known 
what  angle  of  view  a  lens  includes  on  a  plate  of  a  certain  size  ? 
Before  proceeding  to  answer  this  question  we  may  make  what,  to 
the  majority  of  our  readers,  we  trust  will  be  a  self-evident  state¬ 
ment  : — If  a  lens  include,  on  a  plate  twenty  inches  long,  an  angle  of 
view  of  forty  degrees  on  a  base  of  ten  inches,  the  included  angle 
will  be  only  twenty  degrees. 

Pausing  here  for  a  moment,  we  shall  explain  to  the  juvenile  or  in¬ 
experienced  reader  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  “  angle  on  the  base  ” 
and  “  angle  on  the  diagonal.”  The  former  means  merely  the  angle  of 
the  picture  when  measured  from  side  to  side  of  the  plate ;  the  latter 
when  measured  from  corner  to  corner.  If  a  lens  be  screwed  on  a 
camera  having  a  ground  glass  of  very  large  size,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  field  of  delineation  is  circular.  The  angle  of  picture,  when 
measured  from  side  to  side  of  this  circle,  is  the  diagonal  angle. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground  by  giving  a  few  necessary  ex¬ 
planations,  our  second  and  concluding  chapter  must  be  devoted  to 
the  practical  methods  employed  for  ascertaining  what  is  the  angle  of 
view  really  given  by  any  lens. 


Accompanying  the  MS.  of  Mr.  Lea’s  important  article  which  we 
publish  in  the  present  number  was  a  private  letter  from  that  gentle¬ 
man,  in  which  he  states  that  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  most 
excellent  pictures  by  his  new  collodio-bromide  process — that,  in 
fact,  the  latter  worked  so  well  in  his  hands  he  would  not  change 
it  for  all  other  photographic  processes  put  together.  When  there 
is  such  strong  faith,  after  lengthened  trials  by  such  an  able  expe¬ 
rimentalist,  there  must  be  a  firm  foundation  for  Mr.  Lea’s  confi¬ 


dence  in  his  new  process.  We  shall  ourselves  be  in  a  position 
shortly  to  speak  more  positively  concerning  it,  as  it  is  our  intention 
to  institute  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  formula!  furnished  by  our 
esteemed  confrere ;  and  we  trust  that  many  of  our  readers  will  follow 
a  similar  course. 

We  note  an  expression  in  an  article  in  the  present  number,  by  Mr. 
Dawson,  to  the  effect  that  the  days  of  silver  printing  “  are  surely 
numbered.”  Now,  without  being  at  all  desirous  of  damping  the  aspi¬ 
rations  or  restraining  the  impulsiveness  of  expression  of  any  of  our 
contributors,  we  may  here  state  that  prophecies  of  this  kind  were 
indulged  in  so  long  since  as  1858,  and  similar  opinions  have  been 
occasionally  aired  ever  since.  Indeed  one  of  our  contemporaries,  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  fixed  the  date  at  which  the  final  overthrow  of 
silver  printing  was  to  have  been  accomplished  as  within  a  few  weeks 
from  the  time  that  he  printed  his  prediction !  Carbon  printing  may 
eventually  become  very  generally  practised,  but  many  years  will 
elapse  ere  it  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  dethrone  silver  printing. 

In  photographic  matters,  above  everything  else,  it  is  manifestly 
unsafe  to  indulge  the  gift  of  prophesying ;  but  if  one  were,  in  pro¬ 
phetic  vein,  to  assert  that  silver  printing  would  never  become  extinct, 
we  should  not  be  inclined  to  regard  him  as  a  wholly  false  prophet. 
While  we  trust  that  carbon  printing  may  rapidly  take  such  forward 
steps  as  will  secure  for  it  the  confidence  of  photographers,  it  is  no 
use  closing  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  important  branch  of  our  art 
must  necessarily  take  a  long  time  to  secure  for  itself  such  a  position 
in  the  estimation  of  photographers  as  to  cause  them  to  discard,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  silver  printing. 

We  trust  that  none  of  the  prophetic  utterances  to  which  we  have 
here  alluded  will  have  any  effect  in  proventing  photographers  from 
doing  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  improve  in  every  direction,  and 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  silver  printing  on  both  plain  and 
albumenised  paper. 


ON  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES  PRESENTED 
BY  THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

Some  years  ago,  whilst  experimenting  with  various  dry  processes, 
I  recognised  in  the  collodio-bromide  a  capacity  for  giving  a  certain 
indescribable  harmony  of  effect  that  no  other  dry  plate  seemed  to 
yield.  I  do  not  know  that  the  nature  of  this  action  has  ever  been 
truly  described.  It  is  commonly  said  that  bromide  of  silver  does 
not  easily  solarise,  but  that  is  only  a  part  of  its  merits.  The  truth 
is  that  the  effect  of  light  upon  bromide  of  silver  seems  to  spend 
itself,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  After  a  time  its  action  proceeds  at  a 
slower  rate.  If  it  solarised,  then  the  highest  lights  would  be  less 
dense  than  those  just  not  solarised.  If  the  action  stopped  short 
after  a  certain  extent,  then  the  lighter  half-tones  would  overtake  the 
high  lights,  and  so  greatly  injure  the  general  effect.  But  the  gradual 
slackening  of  the  action  without  cessation  of  it,  enables  the  collodio- 
bromide  process,  when  well  managed,  to  render  contrasts  in  a  way 
that  no  other  dry  process  that  I  have  ever  used  is  capable  of  doing. 

This  priceless  advantage  has  caused  me  to  adhere  steadfastly  to 
this  one  process,  of  which  I  tried  innumerable  variations.  Like  all 
others  who  have  tried  it,  I  have  been  annoyed  at  times  by  the  plates 
failing;  and,  when  one  plate  has  done  so,  generally  the  whole  batch 
did  likewise.  This  seemed  to  point  to  some  essential  error  in  the 
received  method  of  working  the  process. 

In  the  introduction  of  a  chloride  into  the  collodion  I  found  a 
material  gain.  Since  I  wrote  the  paper  in  which  I  described  that 
innovation,  and  which  was  published  about  ten  weeks  ago,  I  have 
carried  on  an  uninterrupted  series  of  experiments.  At  last  I  have 
reached  the  secret  of  the  whole  difficulty,  and  have  found  its  com¬ 
plete  cure.  To  make  the  collodio-bromide  process  work  with  regu¬ 
lar  success,  it  is  necessary  to  add  an  acid,  preferably  a  strong 
mineral  acid,  to  the  collodion. 

This  may  seem  at  first  an  extraordinary  proposition,  but  upon 
examination  it  will  be  found  right,  theoretically  as  well  as  practically. 
In  the  wet  process  we  have  often  acid  in  every  stage  of  the  work. 
The  collodion  is  acid,  or  at  least  contains  free  iodine,  which  is 
virtually  the  same  thing;  the  bath  is  generally  acidified,  and  the 
development  is  usually  acid  also.  Now  it  is  well  known  that 
bromide  of  silver  bears  acid  very  much  better  than  iodide— that  is  to 
say,  that  the  introduction  of  a  bromide  into  the  ordinary  collodion 
for  the  wet  process  enables  the  bath  to  be  acidulated  without  loss 
of  sensitiveness,  which  was  not  the  case  when  simply  iodised  collo- 
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dions  were  used.  With  the  total  exclusion  of  iodide  of  silver,  of 
course  the  capacity  to  bear  acid  is  increased,  and  yet  we  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  work  the  collodio-bromide  process 
with  purely  neutral  materials,  thus  making  it  a  solitary  exception 
in  the  whole  range  of  collodion  methods.  Even  in  the  bromide 
process  with  a  bath  acid  is  used,  and  very  liberally  ;  in  fact,  more 
so  than  in  any  other  method,  wet  or  dry. 

The  negatives  afforded  by  the  acidified  collodio-bromide  process  are 
remarkably  beautiful  in  appearance.  They  are  beautifully  clean, 
show  the  details,  even  in  the  high  lights,  when  viewed  as  positives 
by  reflected  daylight  held  before  a  dark  background.  Very  deep 
shadow,  such  as  an  open  window,  is  represented  by  clean  glass. 
The  high  lights,  when  the  plate  is  looked  at  by  reflected  daylight, 
have  a  peculiar  metallised,  coppery  look.  The  back  of  the  film,  as 
seen  through  the  glass,  is  just  as  clean  and  brilliant  as  the  front. 

The  acid  which  I  use  in  preference  is  aqua  regia  in  its  active  state. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  mix  in  a  stoppered  phial  an  ounce  of  ordinary 
nitric  acid  and  two  ounces  of  ordinary  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to 
gently  warm  the  bottle  until  the  acids  react  upon  each  other,  and  the 
mixture  passes  into  its  active  state  by  formation  of  'chloro-nitrous 
acid.  This  is  indicated  by  the  liquid  becoming  orange  colour,  and 
by  the  formation  of  small  bubbles  of  gas  in  it.  The  stopper  is  then 
put  in  and  the  bottle  set  aside  for  use.  A  convenient  way  to  apply 
the  heat  is  simply  to  set  the  phial  on  a  stove.  The  proper  proportion 
is  one  to  two  drops  to  the  ounce  of  collodion.  A  considerable  amount 
of  experience  will  be  necessary  to  decide  which  is  best ;  at  present  I 
incline  to  one  drop  to  the  ounce,  but  have  at  times  used  two  very 
satisfactorily.  The  best  way  to  apply  the  acid  is  to  drop  it  into  a 
very  small  porcelain  capsule,  and  then  turn  into  the  collodion  bottle 
as  much  as  will  run  off.  To  get  the  rest  in  pour  a  drachm  or  two  of 
the  collodion  into  the  capsule  and  back  again.  At  first  there  will  be 
a  gelatinous  drop  formed,  but  by  repeating  the  pouring  six  or  eight 
times  this  will  redissolve,  and  the  whole  of  the  acid  be  transferred. 
The  time  of  acidifying  seems  not  to  be  very  important.  I  have 
sometimes  added  the  acid  immediately  before  sensitising,  and  some¬ 
times  a  month  before— -in  both  cases  with  good  results. 

The  effect  of  the  acidifying  is  extremely  marked.  The  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  before  could  not  be  brought  into  actual  solu¬ 
tion  without  fogging,  has  no  longer  any  such  tendency.  This  I 
have  tested  critically  by  dissolving  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
beforehand,  and  then  keeping  the  materials  for  a  day,  or  even  two 
days,  in  contact  with  frequent  shaking.  Even  with  this  treatment 
the  negative  came  out  perfectly  clear  and  bright,  without  the  use  of 
bromide  in  its  development.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  that  agent  will 
ever  be  necessary ;  at  least,  so  far  in  my  numerous  experimental 
plates  I  have  never  employed  it. 

It  seems  proper  here  to  guard  against  a  very  obvious  mistake, 
which,  nevertheless,  occurred  on  a  previous  occasion.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  the  use  of  acid  would  be  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  those 
who  work  the  collodio-bromide  process  with  excess  of  bromide ,  nor 
was  the  chloride  of  copper  intended  to  be  so  used. 

In  order  to  measure  the  value  of  this  new  method  I  have  care¬ 
fully  tested  it  against — 1.  My  former  process.  2.  Mr.  Dawson’s 
process.  3.  Major  Russell’s  rapid  bromide  process. 

1.  Compared  with  my  former  process  this  possesses  almost,  if  not 
quite,  the  same  sensibility,  gives  cleaner  negatives,  and  is  more  certain. 

2.  Compared  with  Mr.  Dawson’s  its  sensitiveness  is  materially 
greater  than  that  of  plates  prepared  by  his  method.  These  last  are 
bright  and  clean,  but  the  acidified  collodion  gives  plates  still  brighter 
and  cleaner.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  manipulation  is  also 
very  important.  Mr.  Dawson  is  obliged  to  wash  out  the  excess  of 
bromide  with  extreme  care  to  obtain  only  a  moderate  sensitiveness. 
In  my  new  process,  as  in  my  former,  leaving  the  plate  for  ten  minutes 
in  a  pan  of  water  is  quite  sufficient.  Nor  is  distilled  wafer  needed, 
but  common  river  water  or  spring  water  answers  every  purpose. 

3.  Compared  with  Russell’s  rapid  dry  process,  the  new  method 
gives  cleaner  and  brighter  plates  with  a  sensitiveness  nearly  equal. 
Here  the  difference  in  manipulation  is  enormous.  I  think  I  am 
within  the  mark  in  saying  that  in  any  given  time  at  least  three  times 
as  many  plates  can  be  made  by  my  process  as  by  the  “  rapid  bro¬ 
mide,”  and,  plate  for  plate,  I  prefer  the  collodio-bromide. 

The  following  are  the  manipulations: — 

Collodion. 


Ether  .  20  fl.  ounces. 

Alcohol .  12  ,, 

Intense  pyroxyline . 102  grains. 

Bromide  of  cadmium . 320  ,, 

,,  ammonium .  . .  04  ,, 


Add  half  the  alcohol  to  all  the  ether,  and  shake  up  with  the  pyroxy¬ 
line.  Throw  the  salts  into  a  flask  with  the  rest  of  the  alcohol,  and 
heat  till  dissolved.  Add  to  the  other  portion,  shake  up  well,  and 
place  in  a  warm,  light  place  for  three  weeks.  It  will  be  better  still 
in  two  or  three  months. 

This  collodion  will  require  sixteen  grains  to  the  ounce  of  nitrate 
of  silver  to  sensitise  it.  I  prefer,  and  always  use,  fused  nitrate,  and 
recommend  it  for  all  collodio-bromide  work  as  much  preferable  to 
the  crystallised. 

Having  measured  out  the  quantity  of  collodion  to  be  sensitised, 
weigh  out  sixteen  grains  of  very  finely-powdered  nitrate  of  silver 
to  each  ounce,  throw  it  into  a  test  tube  or  flask,  and  pour  over  it 
alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  each 
eight  grains  of  nitrate.  Boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  nitrate  will 
dissolve.  Pour  it  now  in  successive  portions  into  the  collodion, 
shaking  up  well  after  each.  Shake  about  five  minutes  after  the  last 
portion  is  added,  and  every  few  hours  thereafter.  Use  twenty-four 
hours  after  sensitising. 

I  have  at  various  times  during  past  years  used  this  method  of 
introducing  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  in  actual  solution.  In  the 
collodio-bromide  process,  as  originally  described  by  Messrs.  Sayce 
and  Bolton,  it  is  not  appropriate,  because  in  that  process  the  whole 
of  the  silver  must  not  be  in  actual  solution ;  but  in  the  present 
acidified  process  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  silver  altogether  in  solu¬ 
tion — in  fact,  this  point  makes  an  extremely  wide  difference  between 
this  process  and  any  other  that  has  been  hitherto  described. 

In  twenty  or  twenty-four  hours  after  sensitising  the  mixture  will 
be  in  a  condition  to  use.  The  difference  of  a  few  hours  will  not  be 
important,  but  it  is  best  not  to  exceed  twenty-four.  If  kept  too  long 
there  will  be  a  disposition  to  fog  in  the  shadows  and  a  want  of  bril¬ 
liancy  in  the  whole  picture.  The  high  lights,  also,  will  not  have 
their  details  well  marked.  The  filtering  is  best  done  by  putting  a 
piece  of  soft,  clean  sponge  in  the  neck  of  a  funnel  and  cutting  a 
circular  filter  of  clean,  woven  linen.  The  linen  used  for  making 
these  filters  should  be  boiled  for  an  hour  with  very  weak  caustic 
potash  or  soda,  then  well  washed  in  hot  water  (of  course  without 
soap)  and  dried.  This  plan  of  filtering  will  be  found  excellent  for 
all  sorts  of  photographic  collodions.  Before  filtering  the  collodio- 
bromide  mixture  should  rest  quiet  for  two  or  three  hours  after  its 
last  shaking. 

For  the  preservative  bath  I  recommend  exclusively  the  two  follow¬ 
ing,  either  of  which  gives  good  results  : — 

Litmus  Preservative. 

Cover  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  good  litmus  with  hot  water. 
Set  a  basin  or  plate  over  the  bowl,  and  put  it  in  a  warm  place  for  a 
day.  Throw  the  paste  upon  a  filter,  and  pour  on  hot  water  till  the 
filtrate  amounts  to  a  quart  (the  filtration  is  slow).  Add  a  drachm  of 
carbolic  acid,  and  the  litmus  solution  keeps  good  indefinite!}'. 


Litmus  solution .  H  ounce. 

Water .  0  ounces. 

Gum  arabic .  90  grains. 

Sugar  (fine  white) .  90  ,, 

Acetic  acid  (No.  8,  or  Beaufoy’s)  . .  25  minims. 


The  above  quantity  makes  a  convenient  bath  for  a  0>\  X  85-  plate. 

Throw  the  collodionised  plate  into  a  pan  of  water  until  the  greasy 
marks  are  gone,  and  then  pass  it  into  this  bath,  where  it  will  remain 
with  occasional  agitation  about  ten  minutes.  The  time  is  not  im¬ 
portant.  Five  minutes  will  be  sufficient;  fifteen  will  do  no  harm. 

Tannin  Preservative. 

I  have  lately  got  good  results  with  tannin  by  reducing  the  pro¬ 
portion  greatly  below  what  is  ordinarily  recommended.  By  so  re¬ 
ducing  it  I  retain  the  beautiful  variety  of  lialf-tones  which  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  gum,  and  which  is  greatly  injured  by  using  the  ordinary 
quantity  of  tannin.  Take — 

Water  . .  7£  ounces. 

Gum  arabic .  90  grains. 

Sugar  .  90  ,, 

Tannin  .  15  ,, 

The  tannin  is  here  used  two  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  washing  of 
the  plate  is  the  same  as  above.  The  litmus  gives  the  softest  and 
most  sensitive  plates,  but  needs  an  intenser  cotton.  The  latter  of 
the  two  preservatives  will  work  well  with  a  wider  range  of  pyroxy¬ 
line  than  the  former,  and  gives  a  brighter  picture.  The  tannin  is 
the  easiest  to  succeed  with ;  but  the  litmus,  when  well  arranged, 
undoubtedly  gives  the  best  negatives.  In  either  case  the  negatives 
are  very  beautiful;  better  working  or  better  printing  negatives 
cannot  be  got  with  the  wet  process. 
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Development. 

Prepare  a  sixty-grain  alcoholic  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  a 
forty-grain  solution  of  ordinary  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  water. 

To  five  ounces  of  water  add  half-a-drachm  of  the  pyrogallic  solu¬ 
tion  and  a  drachm  of  the  carbonate  ammonia.  Agitate  the  pan  to 
mix  them  well ;  raise  one  end  and  put  in  the  plate  in  the  ordinary 
way.  No  washing  or  application  of  alcohol  is  needed.  When  the 
image  is  pretty  well  out,  but  thin,  add  another  drachm  of  the  am¬ 
monia  solution  and  density  will  quickly  come. 

Bromide  of  potassium  in  the  developer  I  have,  so  far,  found 
wholly  unnecessary.  Nor  will  a  development  with  silver  be  neces¬ 
sary,  unless,  perhaps,  when  some  great  mistake  has  been  made  in 
the  exposure,  which,  with  a  good  light,  will  be  the  same  as  for  the 
wet  process ;  but  where  the  light  is  poor,  or  the  contrasts  great,  the 
exposure  will  need  to  be  prolonged. 

The  foregoing  directions  will  probably  be  found  sufficient  for  work¬ 
ing  the  process.  I  am  still  endeavouring  to  improve  it,  if  possible. 
I  judge  that  the  method  of  keeping  the  residues  over,  which  I  have 
always  found  useful  in  the  other  modifications  of  collodio-bromide, 
in  order  to  obtain  dense,  opaque  films,  will  be  also  valuable  here, 
but  have  not  as  yet  sufficiently  tided  it.  I  am  also  about  to  examine 
the  applicability  of  liydrobromic  acid ,  with  or  without  nitric  acid,  to 
the  collodion,  instead  of  hydrochloric.  I  scarcely  expect,  however, 
that  it  will  prove  advantageous,  as  the  introduction  of  chloride  of 
silver  into  the  sensitive  film  is  a  decided  advantage — as  I  have 
already  proved  in  the  case  of  the  chloride  of  copper.  The  aqua 
regia  here  recommended  may  be  used  either  as  a  substitute  for  the 
chloride  of  copper  before  proposed  by  me,  or  in  conjunction  with  it. 
Either  way  has  given  me  excellent  results. 

In  conclusion :  I  may  say  that  I  have  never  found  any  photo¬ 
graphic  process  so  pleasant  to  work  as  this.  The  tedious  washings 
after  coating  the  plate,  which  consume  so  much  time  in  some  other 
processes,  are  here  done  away  with;  and  the  plates  are  made  easily, 
rapidly,  and  with  great  regularity.  The  two  conditions  of  success 
are — to  use  a  very  intense  cotton,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  which 
will  make  a  very  easy-flowing  collodion,  for  want  of  which  latter 
quality  mottled  skies  may  result.  The  plates  should  be  fixed  in 
very  weak  hyposulphite — never  in  cyanide.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Philadelphia,  March  12,  1870. 


PYROXYLINE. 

The  very  interesting  precis  on  M.  Camuzet’s  researches  on  gun-cotton 
in  Mr.  Fowler’s  Paris  letter,  published  in  the  Journal  for  March  4th, 
has  a  special  claim  upon  our  consideration  from  the  number  of  issues 
raised  and  the  important  part  that  pyroxyline  plays  in  photography. 

Chemists  do  not  at  all  consider  that  the  substance  produced  by 
the  action  of  nitro-sulphuric  acid  on  vegetable  fibre,  and  known  under 
the  generic  term  of  “  pyroxyline,”  or  “  gun-cotton,”  is  at  all  of  a  homo¬ 
geneous  nature,  or  always  to  be  known  under  a  definite  formula ; 
witness  the  numerous  and  varied  papers  which,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  communicated  to  the  various  learned  societies.  Com¬ 
posed,  as  cotton  is,  of  two  chief  constituents — cellulose  and  lignin — 
and,  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  most  varying  photographic  effects  of 
pyroxyline  made  under  differing  conditions,  it  could  only  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  careful  consideration  of  its  components  would  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  a  variety  of  substances,  a  systematic  examination  of 
which  might  go  far  towards  solving  the  problem  of  instantaneous 
photography — that  philosopher’s  stone  we  all  so  earnestly  desire, 
and  are  so  constantly  striving  to  discover. 

The  most  important  branch  of  M.  Camuzet’s  researches  is  that 
which  treats  of  the  partial  solubility  in  water  of  pyroxyline,  after 
its  previous  solution  in  alcoholised  ether.  I  have,  occasionally,  for 
certain  experimental  purposes,  precipitated  plain  collodion  with 
water,  and  have  been  struck  with  the  small  amount  of  the  product 
compared  with  the  known  quantity  dissolved  ;  but  beyond  making 
a  note  of  the  fact  I  never  gave  the  subject  further  thought.  I  do 
not  remember  having  noticed  any  greater  difference  in  size  between 
the  particles  of  the  precipitate  than  is  usually  seen  in  flocculent 
deposits. 

The  conclusion  as  to  the  superiority  of  paper  pyroxyline  to.  that 
prepared  with  cotton,  is  entirely  inconsequential,  seeing  there  is  no 
proof  given  that  the  so-called  “  friable  ”  part,  or  the  soluble  portion, 
is  either  injurious  or  beneficial  beyond  complicating  the  mixture. 
Some  recent  tentative  experiments  I  have  been  engaged  in,  with 
another  object  in  view,  have  a  slight  bearing  on  this  point;  and,  as 
they  seem  to  contradict  the  assumption  of  the  soluble  part  being  in¬ 
jurious  in  the  first  instance,  I  will  slightly  describe  them. 


I  coated  a  number  of  well-cleaned  plates  with  plain  uniodised 
collodion,  and  gave  them  all  several  hours’  washing  in  distilled 
water;  this  would  be  likely  to  take  out  all  matter  soluble  in  that 
menstruum. 

I  next  immersed  these  washed  collodionised  glasses  into  aqueous 
solutions  of  iodides  and  bromides  of  potassium  of  various  strengths, 
giving  them  time  to  become  thoroughly  permeated  with  the  solution. 
These  glasses,  after  wiping  the  iodiser  off  the  back,  were  reared  on 
end  to  get  surface-dry,  when  they  were  dipped  in  the  nitrate  bath, 
exposed,  and  in  every  way  treated  as  ordinarily  sensitised  platm. 
In  each  case  the  exposure  was  fifty  per  cent,  longer  than  would 
have  been  required  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

In  preparing  these  plates  I  found  it  necessary  to  use  an  iodiser 
containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  salts  than  the  usual  salted  col¬ 
lodion.  I  used  ten  grains  of  iodide  and  five  grains  of  bromide.  The 
plates  thus  prepared  behaved  much  the  same  as  plates  collodionised, 
dipped,  and  developed  in  the  accustomed  manner.  A  slight  tendency 
to  fog  was  prevented  by  the  use  of  iodine  as  in  collodion.  I  tried 
the  addition  of  chloride  of  calcium ;  but  the  further  results  of  the 
experiment  are  foreign  to  the  question.  The  facts  above  narrated 
would  lead  to  the  inference  that  sensitiveness  is  imparted  by  some 
compound  or  compounds  in  the  pyroxyline,  and  not  only  from  in¬ 
creased  purity  and  non-contamination  of  the  iodide  of  silver.  This 
is  a  most  fruitful  and  interesting  field  for  research,  and  I  hope  M. 
Camuzet  may  be  spared  to  be  able  to  continue  in  it. 

It  seems  quite  as  probable  as  not  that  the  deterioration  of  the 
nitrate  bath  may  be  owing  to  matters  dissolved  from  the  pyroxyline 
instead  of  to  the  accumulation  of  alcohol  and  ether  in  it,  and  their 
reactions  upon  the  silver.  It  is  a  theory  whose  correctness  can 
easily  be  tested,  and  we  may  hear  further  of  the  matter. 

G.  Watmough  Webster. 


CARBON  PRINTING  BY  SINGLE  TRANSFER. 

I  am  sure  it  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  many  photographers  to  learn 
that  some  strong  hints  which  I  threw  out  a  short  time  ago  have 
been  acted  on,  and  that  pigmented  gelatine  paper  is  now  in  the 
market,  and  is  untrammelled  by  patent  rights.  From  Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer 
I  have  recently  received  some  samples  of  variousty-coloured  gela¬ 
tine  tissues,  which  are  of  the  finest  quality  that  I  have  ever  tried. 
In  his  normal  or  what  I  may  call  the  generally  useful  pigmented 
paper  for  photographic  printing,  the  colouring  matter  is  extremely 
finely-divided  carbon,  somewhat  warmed  in  tone  by  red — probably 
carmine. 

In  anticipation  of  the  speedy  collapse  of  silver  photographic 
printing— its  days  are  surely  numbered — I  purpose  in  this  article 
giving  a  few  practical  instructions  in  one  of  the  simplest,  most 
efficient,  and  easiest  methods  of  working  the  gelatino-carbon  process 
with  only  one  transfer.  I  keep  out  of  view  altogether  Mr.  Blair’s 
method  of  printing  from  a  negative  through  the  back  of  the  medium 
which  supports  the  pigment.  This  plan  has  many  advantages,  but 
it  has  one  or  two  disadvantages  which  have  not  yet  been  overcome. 
The  double  transfer  process  of  Swan  and  others  possesses  only  one 
advantage,  in  enabling  us  to  obtain  good  half-tone  without  the  image 
being  reversed;  but  its  successful  working  is  very  troublesome,  and 
might  interfere  with  patent  rights,  which  one  should  respect. 

A  single  transfer  from  pigmented  gelatine  printed  on  from 
the  front  through  an  ordinary  negative  gives  the  finest  half-tone,  but 
the  image  is  necessarily  reversed ;  that  is,  the  right  side  takes  the 
place  of  the  left,  the  same  as  when  we  view  the  reflection  of  an  object 
from  a  mirror.  But  if,  when  taking  our  negatives,  we  were  to 
reverse  the  glass  in  the  camera-frame,  or  to  throw  the  image 
refracted  by  the  lens  on  to  the  sensitive  film  by  means  of 
a  mirror,  then  a  single  transfer  would  be  right  and  the  patented 
double  transfers  would  be  wrong.  Such  a  mirror  was  frequently 
attached  to  cameras  when  Daguerreotype  portraits,  &c.,  were  in 
vogue ;  but,  as  there  are  objections  to  its  use,  the  reflecting  prism 
described  and  figured  at  page  59  of  this  volume  would,  I  think, 
fulfil  all  the  desired  conditions  of  a  perfect  single  reflection  without 
appreciable  loss  by  absorption.  By  and  by,  when  silver  printing  is 
no  more,  and  when  the  disadvantages  of  double  transfer  by  the  car¬ 
bon  processes  are  thoroughly  appreciated,  I  expect  to  see  all  cameras 
fitted  with  a  reflecting  arrangement,  at  no  great  expense  of  money, 
weight,  or  bulk. 

To  Sensitise  the  Pigmented  Gelatine  Tissue. — Make  a  three-^r- 
cent.  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  water,  or  two  and  a-lialf 
ounces  of  bichromate  to  lialf-a-gallon  of  distilled  or  clean  spring 
water.  When  filtered,  the  solution  is  ready  for  use,  and,  with 
occasional  filtration,  may  be  economised  to  the  last  drop.  Pour  into 
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a  flat-bottomed  dish  a  sufficiency  of  this  solution ;  then  immerse 
completely  in  it  a  sheet  of  the  pigmented  paper-pigment  side  upwards. 
Air-bubbles  on  the  back  of  the  paper  are  of  no  consequence ;  but  if 
any  form  on  the  upper  or  pigmented  side,  brush  them  away  with  a 
camel’s- hair  brush,  or  touch  them  gently  with  the  finger.  About  a 
minute’s  immersion  under  the  liquid  is  generally  sufficient.  The 
proper  time  is  best  known  by  observing  when  the  tissue  ceases  to 
have  a  tendency  to  curl  up.  At  that  moment  it  should  be  removed. 
If  left  too  long  in  the  solution,  the  tissue  gets  so  rotten  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  hang  it  up  afterwards  by  clips  to  dry  without  its 
tearing  away  by  its  own  weight. 

The  temperature  of  the  solution,  and  also  of  the  room  in  which 
the  sensitising  operation  is  performed,  is  of  great  importance.  If 
either  register  a  temperature  of  60°  Fah.  (it  should  be  under), 
the  chances  are  thaj;  the  gelatine  and  pigment  will  all  dissolve  off  in 
the  bichromate  bath,  or,  when  the  tissue  is  hung  up  to  dry,  that  the 
gelatine,  while  still  moist,  will  slip  off  the  paper.  I  have  experienced 
all  this  sort  of  annoyance  last  summer,  and  can  speak  feelingly. 
The  remedy  in  hot  weather  is  to  place  the  dish  containing  the  sensi¬ 
tising  solution  on  ice,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  on  one  of  the  many  cooling 
mixtures  which  can  easily  be  extemporised. 

The  gelatine  tissue  may  be  floated  on  the  bichromate  solution  like 
albumenised  paper  on  nitrate  of  silver,  but  I  do  not  consider  this 
the  best  plan,  because  of  the  thickness  and  rigidity  of  dry  gelatinous 
surfaces,  which  expand  rapidly  by  moisture,  and  curl  up. 

A  three-per-cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  confers  a 
sensitiveness  on  the  gelatine  tissue  equivalent  to  about  three  times 
that  of  ordinarily  sensitive  silvered  paper  for  direct  printing.  When 
higher  sensitiveness  is  required,  then  the  bichromate  solution  should 
be  stronger ;  and  when  the  water  is  saturated  with  bichromate,  the 
sensitiveness  is  almost  unmanageable  in  very  bright  daylight.  Also,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  gelatine,  although  kept  in  perfect  darkness  for 
not  much  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  is  apt  to  become  sponta¬ 
neously  insoluble  in  warm  water.  Nevertheless,  this  highly-sen- 
sitive  paper  might  be  found  very  useful  for  enlargements  by  artificial 
light  and  in  very  dull  weather.  Gelatinised  tissue,  sensitised  in  the 
three-per-cent,  solution  of  bichromate  which  I  recommend,  will  retain 
its  good  qualities  intact,  if  kept  in  a  dark  and  dry  place,  for  several 
days,  and  for  general  printing  purposes  is  the  most  convenient  and 
serviceable  of  any  that  I  have  tried. 

The  Negative—  The  best  class  of  negative  for  gelatine  printing  is 
that  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  detail  and  no  great  intensity  any¬ 
where.  In  fact,  thin,  unintensified  negatives— which,  by  silver  print¬ 
ing,  can  be  coaxed  into  giving,  at  the  best,  only  flat  and  feeble 
impressions — will  yield  splendid  images  on  Spencer’s  carbon  paper, 
when  carefully  printed.  A  dense  negative  will  also  give  good 
impressions  on  some  kinds  of  tissue,  but  I  much  prefer  the  former 
class. 

Exposure. — The  pigmented  side  is  placed  next  to  the  negative  in 
the  pressure-frame,  and,  as  no  image  is  made  visible  to  the  eye  on 
the  blackened  surface  of  the  exposed  tissue,  we  must  have  other 
means  of  judging  when  the  exposure  has  been  sufficient.  For  this 
purpose,  various  kinds  of  actinometers  have  been  devised,  all  depend¬ 
ing  on  one  being  able  to  determine  by  the  eye  the  actinic  force  of  a 
beam  of  light  acting  on  a  sensitive  surface  which  is  not  itself  appa¬ 
rently  changed.  Many  of  these  actinometers  are  very  ingenious 
and,  I  daresay,  very  useful.  Mine  is  a  piece  of  silvered  paper  on 
which  is  superimposed  a  negative  of  average  density.  When  this 
print  has  reached  the  stage  of  being  about  one-third  completed,  all 
the  printing-frames  containing  negatives  of  that  strength  are  removed 
from  the  light,  while  the  feebler  and  denser  negatives  are  left  out  for 
a  shorter  or  longer  time  respectively.  After  one  has  gained  a  little 
experience,  few  mistakes  in  respect  of  exposure  will  be  committed. 
Indeed,  considerable  latitude  is  admissible,  because  if  a  print  be  over¬ 
done,  it  is  only  necessary  in  the  developing  stage  to  put  it  into  hotter 
water — up  to  nearly  the  boiling  point  if  need  be.  But  if  one  be  care¬ 
ful  to  have  his  paper  of  uniform  sensitiveness — that  is,  to  keep  his 
bichromate  solution  of  a  definite  strength — he  should  have  no  cause 
to  complain  of  any  uncertainty  in  this  part  of  the  process. 

Transferring  the  Tissue. — Ordinary  albumenised  paper,  on  which 
the  albumen  has  been  rendered  insoluble,  makes  a  very  good  transfer 
paper.  The  sheets  may  be  prepared  by  dipping  them  for  about  half- 
a-minute  in  common  methylated  alcohol,  and  afterwards  drying 
them.  Gelatine  spread  on  the  surface  of  paper  and  rendered  insoluble 
with  alum,  &c.,  answers  equally  well,  and,  I  believe,  is  generally  used ; 
but  as  this  transfer  paper  forms  part  of  an  existing  patent  it  would  be 
as  well  to  leave  it  alone.  There  are  also  some  highly-sized  English 
papers  in  the  market  to  which  the  tissue  may  be  successfully  attached 
without  any  preliminary  preparation  whatever.  Joynson’s  best 
smooth  writing-paper,  for  instance,  is  of  this  kind,  and  will  be  found 


very  serviceable.  Gelatine  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
paper,  and  probably  a  little  alum  is  also  mixed  with  the  sizing  solu¬ 
tion.  In  short,  I  may  say  any  surface  from  which  air  can  be  excluded, 
or  which  is  imporous,  may  be  used  as  a  medium  on  which  to  transfer 
the  exposed  tissue — the  principle  involved  being  one  of  simple  adhe¬ 
sion. 

To  attach  the  tissue  to  the  support — whatever  it  might  be — I 
employ  a  large,  flat-bottomed  glass  dish,  into  which  I  pour  cold  water 
to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch.  The  transfer  paper  or  other  medium 
is  allowed  to  soak  underneath  the  surface  of  this  water  for  a  minute 
or  more ;  the  exposed  tissue  is  also  immersed  in  the  water,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  loses  its  tendency  to  curl  up  (about  a  minute  or  so),  the 
pigmented  side  is  pressed,  underneath  the  water ,  into  close  contact 
with  the  prepared  surface  of  a  larger  piece  of  transfer  paper,  taking 
care  to  force  out  air-bubbles.  The  double  sheet  is  next  placed  on  a 
sloping  glass  slab,  and  gently  scraped  or  squeezed  down  into  still 
closer  contact  by  an  elastic  India-rubber  edge,  and  perfect  adhesion 
completed  by  a  vulcanised  India-rubber  roller  made  after  the  form 
of  a  common  rolling-pin.  When  thus  thoroughly  pressed  together 
and  the  superfluous  water  squeezed  away,  the  compound  tissue 
is  hung  up  in  darkness  in  a  dry,  but  not  hot,  room  for  about  half- 
an-hour  to  dry  partially,  after  which  it  is  ready  for — 

The  Development.— This  process,  on  account  of  the  greater  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  tissue,  should  also  be  conducted  in  a  feebler  light  than 
is  admissible  in  toning  silver  prints.  Pour  into  a  dish  of  large 
capacity,  water  warmed  to  about  blood  heat.  My  thermometer  for 
this  is  my  hand;  and  when  the  water  just  feels  slightly  warm  by  that 
test  I  immerse  in  it  the  compound  tissue.  After  a  few  minutes  the 
original  tissue  can  be  separated  from  the  transfer  paper,  leaving  a 
black  mass  attached  to  the  latter.  The  separation  should  not  be 
forced  by  pulling  the  papers  apart  violently.  In  cases  of  obstinacy 
it  is  better  to  place  the  compound  film  in  hotter  water,  when  the 
detachment  will  be  easily  effected.  The  old  tissue  is  now  useless 
and  may  be  thrown  away.  The  picture  exists  somewhere  in  the  mass 
of  pigment  on  the  surface  of  the  transfer,  and  is  developed  by  replacing 
the  latter  in  the  warm  water,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  touch  the 
pigmented  surface  with  the  hands,  nor  allowing  it  to  rub  against  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  or  other  hard  object.  By  lifting  the  paper  out 
occasionally  by  the  corner  and  draining  for  an  instant  the  unaltered 
gelatine  is  soon  washed  away,  and  the  picture  gradually  appears  and 
may  be  cleared  up  in  a  little  fresh  warm  water.  But  should  the 
image  be  too  dark  or  apparently  over-exposed,  floating  the  picture 
face  downwards  on  hotter  water  will  remedy  that  defect.  In  every 
case,  the  development  is  finished  by  washing  away  in  cold  water  the 
last  traces  of  loose  carbon  or  pigment  which  may  still  be  hanging 
about  the  picture.  This  final  wash  also  removes  all  the  bichromate. 

When  these  carbon  images  are  being  developed,  and  while  still 
wet,  they  will  not  bear  to  be  rubbed  against  each  other,  as  may  with 
impunity  be  done  with  silver  prints.  Of  course  a  great  many  may 
be  developed  at  once  in  the  same  dish,  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  them 
from  coming  into  contact  with  each  other.  When  once  dry  they  are 
safe,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  permanent  as  an  engraving. 

I  have  not  left  space  for  many  little  items  of  practice  •which  are 
of  some  importance  in  this  process.  These  I  must  leave  for  another 
occasion.  In  the  meantime  I  trust  I  have  given  sufficiently  explicit 
instructions  to  guide  those  who  feel  disposed  to  try  what  really 
beautiful  photographs  can  be  made  by  one  of  the  simplest  transfer 
processes.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Pli.D. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

Are  we  eventually  to  have  a  reliable  and  practical  process  of  photo¬ 
engraving  ?  There  lias  been  a  good  deal  said  about  this  subject  of 
late,  and  amid  so  much  talk  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  some  tangible 
results.  Courtenay’s  process,  judging  by  some  specimens  I  have 
seen,  appears  to  promise  very  fairly.  It  is  said  to  differ  from  the 
unpublished  process  of  Dallas  in  its  requiring  less  skilled  “  cleaning” 
— a  technical  phrase  with  the  meaning  of  which  I  confess  to  be 
little  acquainted.  I  once  saw  a  print  from  a  plate  that  had  not  been 
“  cleaned,”  and  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  greater  smudge ;  it  was 
dingy  and  dirty  in  an  extreme  degree,  utterly  unpresentable  as  a 
work  of  art,  and  capable  only  of  inspiring  one  with  an  utter  de¬ 
testation  of  the  art  by  which  it  was  produced.  When  I  next  saw  a 
print  from  that  plate,  lo  !  it  was  quite  another  thing— the  scraper  or 
burnisher,  or  both  combined,  had  conspired  to  make  a  clean,  passable 
picture  of  it,  if  it  were  not  still  a  work  of  art.  Now,  looking."  upon 
this  picture,  and  on  this,”  was  one  “doctored”  or  was  it  not? 
If  I  roughen  a  smooth  plate  of  copper  uniformly  and  then  ink  it,  I 
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obtain  a  simple  black  impression  from  it.  If  I  scrape  or  burnish 
some  portions,  as  in  mezzotint,  I  get  those  parts  lighter  in  the  im¬ 
pression,  until  all  the  roughnesses  are  burnished  out  of  the  copper, 
and  then  I  obtain  pure  whites.  And  yet  this  is  only  “  cleaning  ” — 
that  is,  cleaning  away  the  metal  from  the  surface  of  the  plate  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  hold  just  so  much  ink  as  we  wish,  and  no  more.  Call  this 
“  cleaning”  by  any  name  you  choose,  it  is  still  skilled  labour;  and  I 
challenge  either  Mr.  Pretsch,  Mr.  Dallas,  or  Mr.  Anybody  else  to  say 
that  they  have  produced  a  photo-electric  engraved  plate  that  will 
yield  a  picture  that  is  not,  artistically,  an  abortion  until  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  work  of  a  skilled  hand. 

Talbot’s  photoglyphic  process  was  different  in  character  from  those 
now  under  condemnatory  notice.  His  were  genuine  etchings  and 
were  quite  untouched,  and,  although  of  less  commercial  value, 
possibly,  than  the  others,  they  have  far  more  real  scientific  value. 
Mr.  Woodbury  has  patented  a  process  of  photo- engraving  of  which 
the  details  are  not  yet  published  ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or 
not  he  has  been  more  or  less  successful  than  the  others. 

The  good  folks  in  the  north  of  Ireland  are  getting  fuddled  on 
methylated  ether,  the  quantity  taken  being  from  two  to  four  drachms 
at  a  dose.  Now  if  I  ever  forego  my  present  intention  of  not  getting 
either  “  tight,”  “  top  heavy,”  “  pot  valiant,”  or  thoroughly  “  screwed  ” 
by  means  of  spirituous  imbibitions,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
I  shall  have  recourse  to  ether.  An  admirable  thing  in  its  way — 
e.y.,  as  a  solvent  for  pyroxyline— it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most 
nauseous  potables  that  I  have  ever  had  in  my  mouth.  It  is  said  that 
an  optician,  whose  name  while  he  lived  was  well  known  in  photo¬ 
graphic  circles,  was  greatly  addicted  to  the  use  of  ether  as  a  stimulant. 
I  advise  photographers  to  steer  clear  of  it  in  this  connection. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  say  that  an  intoxicating  liquor  that 
at  one  time  made  some  noise  in  the  world,  under  the  name  of 
“  Indian  brandee,”  if  I  mistake  not,  consisted  of  methylated  spirits 
of  wine,  to  which  sufficient  nitric  ether  was  added  to  disguise  the 
flavour  of  the  wood  spirit  and  impart  to  it  a  positive  flavour  of  its  own. 
The  Excise  authorities  properly  put  a  stop  to  its  sale,  and  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  they  will  be  directing  their  attention  to  this  new  use  for 
sulphuric  ether,  which,  if  not  checked,  might  sadly  interfere  with  the 
calculations  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  is  said  that  the 
revenue  has  already  suffered  to  the  extent  of  several  thousands  of 
pounds  from  its  use  in  one  district  alone. 

From  what  has  been  said  and  written,  Mr.  Glaisher  must  by  this 
time  have  become  aware  that  in  making,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
London  Photographic  Society,  a  haphazard  statement  concerning  the 
impossibility  of  producing  heliochromes,  he  quite  “  put  his  foot  in  it.” 
Had  such  an  observation  been  made  by  a  private  or  obscure  member 
it  might  have  been  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed ;  not  so,  however,  when 
the  President  of  the  Society,  in  his  capacity  of  Chairman,  committed 
himself  to  a  statement.  Presidents  of  photographic  societies,  who 
also  officiate  as  chairmen,  require  to  be  well  read  up  in  the  history 
of  the  art.  It  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  few  experi¬ 
mentalists  turn  their  attention  in  the  direction  of  obtaining  photo¬ 
graphs  in  natural  colours.  Now  that  its  possibility  has  been 
demonstrated,  it  might  be  expected  that  we  should  hear  of  at  least 
some  one  photographer  in  this  country  taking  an  experimental 
interest  i &  this  department  of  research.  Why  does  not  some  medal¬ 
awarding  society,  such  as  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic,  offer  a 
gold  medal  for  the  best  heliochrome  ?  This  would  stimulate  effort, 
if  anything  could  ;  for  in  a  “  nation  of  shopkeepers  ”  a  solid  induce¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  is  considered  of  far  more  value  than  some  people 
suppose.  In  the  meantime,  and  to  our  disgrace  be  it  recorded, 
nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  heliochromy  except  what  has  been 
achieved  by  the  French. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society’s 
Exhibition  was  successful.  One  gentleman  who  was  present  has 
informed  me  that  it  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not ;  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  finest  pictures  seen  in  London  are  by  provincial 
artists,  of  whom  Manchester  herself  furnishes  a  goodly  number. 

Your  Preston  correspondent,  with  the  whimsical  nom  de  plume 
“  Strike-a-Light,”  about  three  weeks  ago  put  a  question  which  I 
have  not  yet  seen  answered.  A  small  piece  has  been  snipped  off 
the  top  of  his  glass  bath,  which  allows  the  liquid  to  escape  when 
the  watertight  top  is  screwed  down,  and  he  wishes  to  know  how  to 
rectify  this.  If  the  splinter  broken  off  be  only  small,  let  him  grind 
it  out  at  a  common  grindstone,  and  have  a  new  piece  of  India-rubber 
put  on  the  bath  cover,  with  a  special  provision  for  its  adapting  itself 
to  the  altered  shape  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  bath.  A  small  pad, 


also  of  India-rubber,  placed  underneath  the  external  facing  of  the 
cover,  would,  in  the  hands  of  an  ingenious  person,  provide  the 
means  for  making  it  quite  watertight,  even  when  the  face  of  the 
bath  is  far  from  being  straight. 

I  wish  that  Mr.  John  C.  Browne,  of  America,  would  write  a  little 
plainer.  What,  for  example,  cau  we  make  of  this: — “The  habit 
among  photographers  of  depending  upon  intensification  to  force 
negatives  up  to  what  they  may  consider  a  proper  printing  strength 
is  a  very  dangerous  evil  ?”  How  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  photo¬ 
graphic  is  printing  density  to  be  obtained  if  not  by  intensification  ? 
J ust  suppose  the  case  of  a  dry-plate  negative  developed  by  means  of 
plain  pyrogallic  acid  without  any  silver!  It  might  be  developed  until 
every  detail  should  be  made  visible,  but  of  what  use  would  it  be  for 
printing  unless  it  were  intensified?  As  foremost  among  the  number 
of  solutions  that  will  “answer  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  density 
of  negatives,”  Mr.  Browne  suggests  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  as  giving 
the  most  reliable  results.  The  value  of  this  suggestion  is,  I  fancy,  a 
little  in  advance  of  its  originality — at  least,  so  far  as  regards  this 
country. 

Among  photographers  there  are  many  microscopists,  and  among 
a  number  of  gentlemen  devoted  to  the  one  branch  of  study  there  are 
sure  to  be  found  some  who  are  equally  devoted  to  the  other.  At 
the  annual  conversazione,  on  the  11th  ult.,  of  the  Quekett  Micro¬ 
scopical  Club — a  society  presided  over  by  Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster — 
I  met  a  more  than  usually  large  number  of  photographers,  some  of 
whom,  however,  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  placed  “  on  the 
shelf  ’’  for  some  time  back.  Among  these  were  Mr.  Sliadbolt,  whom 
I  was  glad  to  see  well  and  hearty.  An  occasional  conversazione 
connected  with  photography  would  be  a  great  boon  in  large  towns, 
and  more  than  in  any  other  in  London.  At  the  soiree  to  which  I 
have  referred  there  was  an  excellent  collection  of  photographs 
exhibited,  although,  of  course,  general  interest  centered  in  the  dis¬ 
play  of  microscopical  instruments  and  objects. 


SILVER  VERSUS  CARBON  ONCE  MORE. 

Circumstances  have  prevented  me  from  noticing  before  now  the 
replies  of  Mr.  Dawson  and  Dr.  Markham  to  my  former  note  upon 
this  question.  I  cannot,  however,  let  the  matter  drop  without  one 
more  word.  The  kindly  commiseration  of  Mr.  Dawson  for  my 
blindness  or  ignorance  is  a  thing  to  be  thankful  for  rather  than  de¬ 
manding  any  reply  to  on  my  part.  I  can  only  repay  him  by  pity  in 
return,  and  so  make  it  even  between  us.  If  he  do  prefer  carbon  to 
silver  I  am  sorry  for  him,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said. 

The  brunt  of  the  discussion  lies  between  Dr.  Markham  and  my¬ 
self  upon  what  is  evidently  going  to  prove  the  great  leather  question. 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  manager  of  the  Autotype  Company,  has,  I  see, 
fully  endorsed  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Markham  in  his  first  com¬ 
munication  on  the  subject,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  an 
undoubted  fact,  I  suppose.  Well,  be  it  so.  Yet,  if  it  is  so,  I  cau 
hardly  accept  Dr.  Markham’s  citation  of  the  durability  of  parchment 
as  a  conclusive  reply  to  the  objection  raised  by  me  to  his  assumption 
of  the  unchangeableness  of  leather. 

Vellum  is  simply  dried  skin.  It  is  not  leather  at  all — never  having 
been  tanned — and  its  very  dryness  is  the  greatest  cause  of  its  en¬ 
during  qualities  apart  from  its  nature  as  skin.  Besides  this,  vellum 
is  really  dried  skin  albumenised ;  so  that,  even  here,  Dr.  Markham’s 
argument  or  illustration  tells  sadly  the  other  way.  It  owes  its  un¬ 
changeable  characteristics,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  careful  elimina¬ 
tion  from  the  skin  of  all  moisture,  oil,  or  fatty  matter,  and,  in  the 
next  place,  to  a  coating  of  albumen,  which  helps  greatly  to  render  it 
damp-proof  for  all  time  to  come.  If  the  support  of  the  carbon 
image,  therefore,  be  vellum,  I  give  up  my  plea.  It  will  last— -to  the 
misery  of  mankind ;  but,  if  it  be  leather,  my  objection  remains. 

Leather  is  a  changeable  substance,  strongly  susceptible  to  attacks 
by  moisture  or  drought — owing  its  durability  more  to  its  texture  or 
grain  as  skin  than  vellum  does  by  a  great  deal.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  textureless  layer  of  gelatine  of  exceeding  thin¬ 
ness,  very  little  is  gained  on  the  score  of  durability  by  converting 
it  into  leather.  That,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  only  to  assert  that  it  is 
rendered  insoluble,  which  it  may  be  while  yet  showing,  like  leather, 
considerable  power  of  absorption  of  moisture  ;  and  if  it  can  absorb 
moisture  it  can  also  give  it  up  again— -in  a  dry  atmosphere  will 
give  it  up— until,  having  no  grain,  like  skin,  it  will  split  and  crack 
till  the  picture  is  useless.  Dr.  Markham  must,  therefore,  supply  me 
with  more  powerful  reasons  for  belief  ere  I  can  be  persuaded  that  a 
thin  layer  of  insoluble  gelatine  is  as  unchangeable  and  durable  as 
parchment. 
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So  much  for  the  leathern  thesis.  And  now  for  a  few  words  upon 
another  side  of  the  question  which  I  have  not  yet  very  distinctly 
broached.  My  “  adversary  ”  says  that  we  are  agreed  as  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  having  some  more  permanent  medium  of  reproducing  photo¬ 
graphs  than  is  afforded  by  silver  printing.  We  do  so,  but  only  par¬ 
tially.  In  my  first  paper — the  one,  I  mean,  which  gave  rise  to  all  this 
discussion — I  made  the  remark  that  even  were  a  permanent  process 
obtained  it  could  only  be  available  for  certain  kinds  of  work.  For 
all  ordinary  photography  the  old  method,  as  at  once  the  simplest  and 
most  beautiful,  must  still  perforce  be  employed. 

Now  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  to  regret  in  this..  Even 
supposing  carbon  prints  to  be  permanent,  I  doubt  whether  this  ought 
to  be  any  incentive  to  their  being  substituted  for  silver  pictures.  Are 
not  most  photographs  intended"'  merely  to  answer  a  temporary  pur¬ 
pose  and  to  give  a  temporary  pleasure  ?  How  many,  I  wonder,  of  all 
the  photographs  produced  possess  qualities  which  will  render  them 
intrinsically  interesting  a  hundred  years  hence  ?  Their  end  served, 
is  it  not  best  that  they  should  perish  like  the  men — the  things — they 
represent?  They  are  not  things  that  people,  as  a  rule,  procure  and 
hang  up  as  works  of  high  value  like  the  costly,  slowly-produced 
engraving.  Produced  in  millions,  cheap,  and  easily  renewable,  they 
are  bought  to  satisfy  the  pleasure  of  the  hour  for  the  most  part,  and, 
when  that  end  is  secured,  are  cast  aside  and  forgotten.  People  buy 
views  when  on  a  tour  of  pleasure  in  order  to  recal  at  their  firesides 
among  their  friends  some  of  their  enjoyment  when  away;  but  another 
season  and  another  tour  bring  new  pleasures,  new  scenes,  which 
occupy  the  attention,  and  the  old  is  forgotten. 

In  most  cases  this  is  so,  however  melancholy  it  is  to  think  of  it. 
In  most  cases,  too,  so  far  as  the  photographs  are  concerned,  it  is  best 
that  it  should  be  so.  It  implies  no  disregard  of  art — hardly  any 
reprehensible  fickleness — on  the  part  of  pleasure-seekers,  that  this  is 
so.  True  it  is  there  are  scenes  so  linked  to  the  deepest  and 
most  abiding  impressions  or  episodes  of  one’s  life  the  interest  in 
which  can  never  lessen  unless  the  nature  of  the  man  change  beyond 
human  possibility.  Pictures  of  these  must,  for  such,  have  an  ever  fresh 
interest  to  the  mind,  however  poor  they  maybe  as  works  of  art;  but  for 
the  ordinary  tourist,  passing  to  and  fro  on  the  face  of  the  world, 
restless  and  unsatisfied,  like  the  butterfly,  pictures  that  perish  are 
best.  In  careless  hands  like  these  one  would  almost  feel  rueful  over 
waste  in  their  accumulation  of  heaps  of  scenes  that  had  for  them  no 
value  or  interest,  but  that  yet  would  endure  for  Art’s  five  hundred 
years.  Art !  Are  the  mass  of  photographs  art  at  all  ?  As  you 
answer  that  question  for  yourself,  my  reader,  be  thankful,  or  other¬ 
wise,  that  photographs  fade. 

And  is  it  not  the  same  in  portraits  ?  Can  we  blame  humanity  if 
it  be  ?  A  long  experience  tells  me  that  if  a  portrait  last  seven  years 
it  has  served  its  purpose.  If  it  be  the  portrait  of  a  child  who  still 
lives,  he  or  she  has  grown  so  much  that  even  his  or  her  own  parents 
can  hardly  recal  an  image  of  the  past  that  corresponds  to  the  old 
portrait.  Photographs  are  but  temporary  registers  of  things  that 
are  changing.  Young  or  old,  we  are  all  under  the  same  relentless 
law.  For  the  person  of  fashion  the  new  season  brings  the  new  style  of 
dress  ;  to  the  youth  there  comes  the  ripeness  of  manhood.  Children 
laugh  at  the  photograph  of  their  mother  done  a  few  years  ago,  and 
wonder  how  she  ever  could  have  been  such  a  “  Guy.”  Had  photo¬ 
graphy  to  do  with  the  higher  regions  of  art,  or  had  it  to  minister  in 
in  any  great  degree  to  the  deeper  wants  of  humanity,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  regret  that  it  should  be  so  perishing  a  thing.  Being  as  it 
is,  for  the  most  part,  a  thing  of  pleasure,  it  is  best  that  photographs, 
like  men,  should  carry  in  them  the  seeds  of  decay.  When  higher 
ends  have  to  be  served,  then  call  the  permanent  processes  to  your  aid. 

Yet  even  where  one  would  suppose  it  most  valuable- — when  people 
are  dead  and  gone  whose  memory  we  would  expect  to  see  cherished 
fondly — how  few  there  are  who  retain  their  interest  longer  than,  or  so 
long  as,  an  ordinary  photograph  will  last !  I  doubt  not— -cannot 
doubt  if  I  would— that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  friendship  in  the 
world ;  but  I  do  marvel  to  think  how  few  people  there  are  in  it  who 
have  friends— have  those  who  care  for  them,  that  is,  wholly  unsel¬ 
fishly.  Ask  any  photographer  who  has  had  long  experience,  and 
see  how  many  old  photographs  he  has  beside  him  which  have  been 
brought  for  him  to  copy  soon  after  the  death  of  a  parent  or  a  child, 
with  instructions  to  take  the  greatest  possible  care  of  them,  as  they 
were  the  only  ones  they  had  of  their  dear  relatives.  Ask  him  how 
many  of  them  were  ever  called  for  a  second  time.  I  know  of  dozens 
of  them  which  have  been  kept  years  and  years,  and  no  one  inquires 
for  them,  and  no  one  knows  whom  they  represent.  They  are  as  much 
forgotten  as  their  originals,  who  are  rotten  in  the  grave.  It  is  meet 
that  they  should  be  so,  I  doubt  not;  but  it  is  melancholy,  even  unbear¬ 
able,  were  it  not  that  this  life  is  so  much  a  passing  away  in  all  things 
— strange  shifting  shadows,  representative  of  many  things  unknown. 


Yet,  again :  do  the  public  themselves  care  to  have  what  photo¬ 
graphs  they  do  purchase  permanent  ?  Will  they  pay  sixpence  more 
to  get  them  so  ?  Not  so  far  as  I  know ;  and  the  long  experience  of 
a  friend  of  mine  bears  me  out.  I  quote  : — 

“  I  recommended  people  two  or  three  years  ago  to  have  their  portraits  printed 
in  carbon,  and  had  to  give  it  up.  They  wanted  to  see  a  silver  proof  first,  in 
order  to  ho  sure  of  the  likeness,  and  because  the  carbon  prints  did  not  come 
quite  up  to  the  same  smoothness  and  finish  they  almost  invariably  rejected 
them,  and  insisted  on  having  silver  prints  instead.” 

And  is  it  not  really  better  that  it  should  be  so  ?  It  may  be  matter 
for  regret  that  we  have  not  genuine  portraits  of  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  and  a  few  other  great  men ;  but  this  is  surely  a  small  evil 
compared  with  having  the  world  inundated  for  all  time  with  millions 
of  Smiths,  Joneses,  and  Robinsons.  It  would  be  reversing  the  great 
healthful  law  of  nature — that  law  which,  even  in  things  of  stirring 
moment,  in  the  lapse  of  time  gently  wipes  the  traces  of  the  past 
away.  As  Robert  Browning  says— 

“  Yet  a  little  while, 

The  passage  of  a  century  or  so, 

Dccads  thrice  five,  and  here’s  time  paid  his  tax  ; 

Oblivion  gone  home  with  her  harvesting, 

And  all  left  smooth  again  as  scythe  could  shave.” 

If  it  be  so  with  the  great  things  of  earth,  what  a  mercy  that  it  is  so 
with  the  little !  Let  us  be  thankful  that,  as  things  are,  at  some 
time  photographs  may  fade. 

One  word,  finally,  upon  the  fine-art  side  of  the  question.  After  a 
few  hundred  3^ears  a  portrait  (except  in  the  case  of  lordly  houses)  is 
preserved  only  because  it  is  a  work  of  art.  You  see  in  public 
galleries  a  “  portrait  of  a  Burgomeister,  by  Rembrandt,”  but  no  one 
knows  or  cares  which  Burgomeister — 

“  Name  or  fame 

None  of  you  know,  nor  does  he  fare  the  worse.” 

In  the  National  Gallery  there  is  a  portrait  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  is  called  Govcistius,  but,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  there  is  no  authority  for  so  naming  it.  It  is  preserved  as  a 
work  of  art,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  not  certain  whether  it  was 
painted  by  Rubens  or  Vandyke,  although  Vandyke  is  credited  with  if. 
Had  not  the  Burgomeisters  and  Doges  been  painted  by  Rembrandt 
and  Titian,  how  many  of  their  portraits  would  be  in  existence  now  ? 
And  who  will  presume  to  imagine  any  photograph  worthy  to  live  in 
the  Art  of  the  world  along  with  such  works  as  these  ?  Photographs  are 
really  only  things  of  topographical  or  personal  value,  and  when  these 
limited  interests  cease,  why  should  they  cumber  the  earth  any  more  ? 
Will  you  or  I  fare  the  worse  that  ten  years  after  we  have  done  our 
life’s  work  the  visible  traces  of  it  have  vanished  ?  If  there  be  more 
meaning  in  our  life  than  is  seen,  surely  not ;  if  there  be  no  more 
meaning,  then  the  indifference  we  may  feel  reaches  the  absolute. 

Tried  by  any  test  you  can  think  of,  the  cry  for  universal  perma¬ 
nence  is  a  simple  delusion.  In  a  modified  degree  and  for  certain 
purposes  it  is  desirable  to  have  such  means  at  command  as  shall 
serve  it;  but  in  all  ordinary  cases  we  may  be  thankful  that  it  is 
otherwise,  for  thus  it  fits  in  best  with  the  ways  and  wants  of  the 
world.  So  my  critics  will  perceive  we  are  not  quite  at  one  even  on 
this  point.  I  can  only  wish  them  success  in  their  endeavours,  and 
hope  that  they  themselves  may  be  as  permanent  as  a  good  silver 
photograph !  Aliquis. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE 
HIGHER  HIMALAYAS.* 

By  S.  Bourne. 

Before  retracing  my  steps  I  secured  three  or  four  negatives  of  the 
splendid  peaks  around  the  glacier.  One,  a  sugar-loaf-looking  moun¬ 
tain  called  Mount  Moira,  22,621  feet  high,  was  a  fine  object  and 
came  out  grandly  in  my  pictures.  In  returning,  I  took  several  fine 
views  down  the  valley  which  I  had  previously  selected,  bringing  in 
some  of  the  lofty  summits  which  formed  the  termination  of  the 
ranges  on  each  side  of  the  valley.  At  Derail,  a  village  opposite  to 
Mokba,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges,  I  halted  two  days  to  varnish 
the  negatives  and  take  two  or  three  fine  views  on  the  river. 

The  remainder  of  my  story  shall  be  briefly  told,  as,  though  yet  a 
long  way  from  the  end  of  my  journey,  the  narrative  of  it  in  detail 
would  afford  but  little  interest,  as  an  accident  shortly  after  this 
occurred  which  put  a  stop  to  my  operations.  For  two  marches  I 
continued  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  which  winds  through 
the  hills  in  an  ever-widening  stream  as  it  receives  constant  accessions 
from  the  lofty  mountains  on  either  hand.  During  these  two  marches 
I  obtained  only  three  pictures,  though  I  might  easily  have  taken  more 
of  a  similar  character.  At  length  I  left  the  Ganges  valley  and 
*  Concluded  from  page  12G. 
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struck  over  the  mountains  towards  Jumnootru,  as  I  was  anxious  to 
visit  also  the  source  of  the  Jumna.  On  crossing  the  heights  I 
obtained  a  fine  view  of  Bunderpoonah,  the  great  snowy  mountain 
(20,758  feet  high)  from  which  the  Jumna  has  its  rise.  To  get  a 
negative  of  this  with  a  suitable  foreground  I  had  to  clear  a  space 
in  the  forest  by  sawing  down  several  birch  trees,  which  I  had  to  do 
with  my  own  hand,  the  natives  not  understanding  the  use  of  an 
English  saw. 

Arrived  at  a  village  called  Agora,  I  made  inquiries  for  a  small 
lake,  called  Dodre  Tal,  which  I  had  been  told  might  be  visited  from 
this  place.  The  natives  at  first  pretended  to  know  nothing  about  it. 
I  was  prepared  for  this,  as  it  is  a  sacred  lake,  and  they  don’t  like 
Europeans  visiting  it.  At  last,  when  I  would  not  be  denied,  one 
old  man  came  forward  and  said  that  he  knew  the  lake,  that  it  was 
twelve  miles  above,  that  there  was  no  road  to  it,  that  if  I  went  I 
should  have  to  penetrate  the  whole  way  through  dense  jungle,  and 
climb  terrific  steeps,  that  he  would  take  me  to  it  if  I  wished,  but 
recommended  me  not  to  go  on  this  account.  I  accepted  all  this  as  a 
piece  of  their  usual  exaggeration  from  their  not  wanting  me  to  go, 
so  said  I  would  go ;  but  long  before  getting  there  I  bitterly  repented 
that  I  had  not  taken -the  old  man’s  advice.  Whether  there  was  no 
better  road  to  it,  and  he  led  me  this  way  on  purpose  to  fulfil  liis 
word,  I  know  not,  but  certain  it  is  I  had  never  such  a  disagreeable 
scramble  in  my  life.  I  was  obliged  to  send  two  men  before  me  to 
break  a  path  through  the  thick  undergrowth  of  jungle  and  all  sorts 
of  noxious,  damp  weeds,  haunted  at  every  step  by  an  unpleasant 
suspicion  of  snakes.  And  when,  after  infinite  toil,  we  came  to  the 
lake,  though  pretty,  we  found  it  nothing  extraordinary,  as  it  ought  to 
have  been  after  going  through  so  much  to  reach  it. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  quietude  and  loneliness  of  the  place ; 
the  lake  was  set  deep  in  the  mountains,  and  not  a  breath  rippled  its 
glassy  surface,  which  thus  reflected  all  the  objects  around  in  its  deep 
bosom.  I  found  the  name  of  an  English  officer  cut  in  the  bark  of  a 
tree  on  its  margin,  bearing  date  1831 — a  singular  memento  to  find  in 
such  a  secluded  and  little-known  spot ;  it  had  no  doubt  formed  the 
encampment  in  some  shooting  expedition,  as  game  is  here  found  in 
abundance.  The  numbers  of  the  beautifully-plumaged  moonal  phea¬ 
sants  we  disturbed  in  our  passage  through  the  forests  were  prodigious; 
but  they  were  so  wary  of  approach,  and  the  jungle  was  so  thick,  that 
I  only  succeeded  in  bagging  one.  Having  taken  three  views  of  the 
lake  we  retraced  our  steps  to  Agora,  the  return  being  much  more 
easily  accomplished. 

The  next  day  we  ascended  a  pass  of  considerable  elevation,  and 
encamped  near  the  top  for  the  night ;  and  it  was  in  descending  this 
pass  to  the  valley  of  the  Jumna  next  day  that  the  accident  occurred 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  It  had  frozen  keenly  during  the  night,  and 
the  sun,  shining  out  brightly  in  the  morning,  made  the  clay  path  down 
which  we  descended  very  slippery.  The  man  carrying  the  box  con¬ 
taining  my  bath,  which  was  an  ebonite  one,  slipped  and  fell,  and  in 
the  concussion  the  bath  broke,  cracking  all  round,  and  soon  parted 
into  two  pieces.  Imagine  my  feelings  when  the  box  was  opened  satu¬ 
rated  with  silver  solution,  and  the  broken  bath  turned  out ;  unfortu¬ 
nately  I  had  not  a  spare  one,  and  so  of  course  my  photography  was 
at  an  end,  and  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  push  on  by  the  quickest 
route  to  Mussoorie,  the  nearest  civilised  station,  which  was  seven 
days’  journey  distant.  I  sent  a  man  forward  in  all  haste  with  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  Simla  to  have  another  bath  despatched  by  special  messenger 
to  Mussoorie,  and  in  four  days  after  I  arrived  two  baths  came. 

If  the  accident  had  not  occurred  till  three  days  later  I  should  have 
been  to  the  source  of  the  Jumna,  and  got  all  I  particularly  cared 
about ;  as  it  was,  I  consoled  myself  by  thinking  how  much  I  had  ac¬ 
complished  of  my  journey,  and  how  fortunate  I  had  been  that  it,  or 
any  similar  disastrous  event,  had  not  occurred  before,  when  I  was 
much  further  in  the  interior  and  when  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  an 
irreparable  loss.  It  taught  me  this  lesson — never  to  travel  without 
two  baths  in  future. 

At  Mussoorie  I  met  with  several  old  friends  who  eyed  my  strange, 
weather-beaten  countenance  and  costume  with  considerable  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  but  my  appearance  was  scarcely  more  strange  to  them  than 
mixing  once  more  in  civilised  society  seemed  at  first  to  me. 

I  now  took  a  series  of  views  of  this  station,  which  is  the  next  largest 
hill  sanatarium  to  Simla,  after  which  I  proceeded  through  the  lovely 
“  Dehra  Doon  ”  once  more  to  the  Ganges,  as  it  issued  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  at  Hurdwar.  Here  I  was  in  the  plains  again,  and,  after  the 
tremendous  climbing  I  had  gone  through,  ascending  and  descending 
eternally,  like  the  angels  on  Jacob’s  ladder,  it  was  a  positive  relief 
to  feel  myself  once  more  on  level  ground,  and  the  vast,  monotonous, 
dull,  uninteresting  plains  of  India  were,  for  once,  welcome. 

From  this  I  proceeded  to  Roorku,  where  I  stopped  to  take  a 
picture  of  the  fine  acqueduct  of  the  famous  Ganges  Canal.  Hence 


by  “dak  gharry  ”  to  Meerut  and  Moradabad;  then  a  wearisome  night 
journey  by  “  dooley  ”  to  Nynee  Tal,  another  pretty  hill  station  in 
Kumaow,  with  a  lake  shut  in  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  on 
the  slopes  of  which  the  houses  are  built.  This  was  my  last  scene 
of  action,  and,  having  taken  the  views  I  wanted,  I  returned  to 
Meerut  and  Delhi,  thence  by  “  diik  gharry  ”  to  Simla,  where  I 
arrived  in  time  for  the  good  tilings  of  Christmas,  having  been  absent 
six  months. 

In  bidding  adieu  to  my  readers,  I  will  only  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  if  any  of  them  who  may  have  felt  an  interest  in  following  me 
through  my  long  trip  would  like  to  see  the  views  I  took,  the  results 
of  many  a  hard  day’s  work,  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  rough  travel¬ 
ling,  they  can  do  so  by  applying  to  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  of 
Solio-square,  who  are  the  agents  for  their  publication  in  England. 


(Sur  (Bihtarail  Cable. 


Without  being  fully  aware  of  all  the  objects  sought  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  Holbein  Society,  we  can  thoroughly  appreciate 
what  its  managers  have  already  done.  They  have  reproduced  the 
famous  Dance  of  Death,  and  the  almost  equally  famous  Bible  Figures ; 
and  of  these,  from  personal  observation,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
speak. 

Hans  (or  John)  Holbein  was  an  emiuent  painter  who  flourished 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  born  in  1498,  at  Basle  (or  some¬ 
where  else,  the  precise  locality  being  a  matter  of  dispute).  He  after¬ 
wards  came  to  England,  where  he  held  a  high  position  at  the  Court 
of  Henry  VIII.  In  addition  to  his  being  an  able  painter  he  was 
also  a  skilful  engraver  on  wood.  He  died  in  1544. 

As  regards  Holbein’s  works  we  have  seen  several  of  them,  espe¬ 
cially  his  Dance  of  Death,  reproduced  by  excellent  engravers  of  the 
present  day ;  but,  although  they  were  in  one  sense  facsimiles  of  the 
work  of  the  great  master,  they  were  still  modernised  and  refined  in 
their  treatment.  When  examining  them  we  were  made  aware  that 
we  had  before  us  a  skilfully-executed  imitation  of  the  original,  but 
not  the  original  itself.  But,  by  the  all-powerful  reproductive  agency 
of  photolithography,  we  are  now  permitted  to  examine  an  absolute 
facsimile  of  the  original  work. 

Hans  Holbein  has  fallen  into  good  hands.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Green,  M.A.,  the  editor  and  translator,  has  shown  himself  so  well 
adapted  for  the  work  undertaken  by  him  that  if  this  were  a  journal 
devoted  to  literature  we  should  have  had  much  to  say  on  this  phase 
of  the  subject.  We  are  naturally,  however,  more  interested  in  that 
portion  of  the  work  performed  by  Mr.  Brothers,  of  Manchester, 
whose  name  is  now  so  well  and  favourably  known  to  our  readers — 
that  work  consisting  in  photographing  and  photolithographing  the 
original  work. 

Not  having  seen  the  original,  we  are  not  quite  in  a  position  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  facsimile  reproduction; 
but  as  we  have  in  our  possession  some  very  old  volumes  which  we 
may  presume  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  those  by  Holbein,  we  can 
realise  the  existence  of  difficulties  such  as  could  not  be  quite  appre¬ 
ciated  by  a  reader  unacquainted  with  photography.  Given — light 
brown,  diugy,  broken  lettering,  in  a  very  yellow  and  dirty  ground, 
and  the  photographer  knows  what  he  has  to  contend  with  when 
making  from  this  a  good  dense  and  sharp  negative;  and  without 
such  a  negative  photolithography  cannot  be  accomplished.  Mr. 
Brothers  has  mastered,  in  a  very  admirable  manner,  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  enumerated,  and  has  presented  the  Holbein  Society  with  a 
work  which  will  be  highly  valued  by  its  members,  and  by,  perhaps, 
hundreds  of  others  who  take  an  interest  in  tills  department  of 
sixteenth-century  art. 

Before  us  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Courtenay’s  photo-engraving  pro¬ 
cess,  printed  from  one  of  the  plates  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  London  Photographic  Society.  Mr.  Courtenay  has  been  an 
indefatigable  worker  in  this  direction,  and,  judging  from  this  print, 
he  has  achieved  such  an  amount  of  success  as  brings  his  process 
within  the  range  of  commercial  applications  for  book  illustration. 
Mr.  Courtenay  appears  to  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  such  a  grain 
as  to  be  neither  too  fine  to  be  clogged  up  by  the  ink  nor  so  granular 
as  to  be  offensively  coarse.  The  details  of  the  process  have  already 
been  published. 

From  the  ample  collection  of  Mr.  Valentine,  of  Dundee,  we  have 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  some  charming  cabinet  views  of 
Scottish  scenery.  Mr.  Valentine  has  selected  both  his  subjects  and 
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his  points  of  view  with  great  judgment  and  taste;  and  we  cannot 
well  conceive  of  a  more  popular  album  among  Scotchmen  and  the 
admirers  of  Scottish  scenery  than  one  stored  with  such  beautiful 
little  works  of  art  as  those  of  which  specimens  now  lie  before  us. 

Mu.  J.  Waller,  of  Whitby,  has  sent  us  duplicates  of  the  views  of 
Mulgrave  Castle  which  were  exhibited  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  London  Photographic  Society.  As  works  of  art  they  are  excel¬ 
lent — as  archaeological  illustrations,  invaluable.  When  referring  to 
these  pictures  at  the  meeting  alluded  to,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade, 
F.R.S.,  recited  with  much  effect  a  few  lines  that  he  had  long  since 
composed  on  this  venerable  edifice : — 

Time  hath  disrob’d  thee,  Mulgrave  !  and  he  burns 
To  sit  in  mockery  o’er  thy  ruined  heap  ; 

But,  sad  and  silent,  Melancholy  turns 
To  wander  through  thy  sunless  vale  and  weep. 

Nought  but  majestic  desolation  reigns 
Where  rose  thy  turrets  to  their  heights  serene ; 

But  the  dark  mystery  of  thy  tale  remains 
In  thine  own  bosom  sepulchred,  unseen. 


Htteliugs  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

1  .  ..  . 

April  6th . 

Edinburgh . 

.  j  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  10th  ult., — M.  C'h.  Teisseire 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Harding,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Johnson  (whose  carbon  process  is  in 
much  favour  with  the  Society),  and  who  had  just  taken  up  his  residence 
at  Marseilles,  was  introduced  by  the  Chairman,  and  presented  a  great 
number  of  very  remarkable  carbon  proofs  printed  by  Mr.  Johnson. 
He  stated  that  in  England  the  printing  of  positive  proofs  composed  of 
indelible  colouring  matter  had  become  greatly  extended. 

Several  members  questioned  Mr.  Harding  on  the  subject  of  the 
manufacture  of  pigment  papers  in  England,  which,  he  said,  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  with  particular  care.  The  proofs 
which  he  exhibited  were  of  different  tones,  and  generally  very  beautiful. 
As  this  question  seemed  to  be  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  amateurs 
of  the  Marseilles  Society,  Mr.  Harding  promised  to  furnish  them  with 
samples  of  the  different  pigment  papers  made  in  London. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr,  Harding  for  his  interesting  communi¬ 
cations,  and  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Society  their  appreciation  of 
the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  the  relations  thus  established 
with  Mr.  J ohnson  through  his  medium,  and  which  they  hoped  would 
produce  results  most  useful  and  profitable  to  the  photographic  art  in 
Marseilles,  where,  at  present,  the  carbon  process  was  felt  to  be  incom¬ 
plete  from  the  want  of  materials  that  were  thoroughly  reliable. 

M.  Vidal  then  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  photographic 
enamelling,  preparatory  to  a  demonstration  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
make  at  the  close  of  the  last  meeting.  The  end  he  had  in  view  (M. 
Vidal  said)  was  not  to  bring  to  bear  any  new  indications  or  point  out 
any  recent  improvements  in  the  formation  of  enamels  ;  he  only  desired 
to  make  his  colleagues  acquainted  experimentally  with  the  mode  of 
proceeding  in  the  very  interesting  application  of  the  art  of  photography 
to  printing  portraits  on  enamel,  and  in  a  general  manner  its  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  ceramic  art. 

After  having  rapidly  shown  the  means  of  printing  the  image  on  a 
plane  surface,  he  proceeded  to  transfer  the  image  on  to  the  plate  of 
enamel  or  on  the  object  to  be  decorated,  then  finished  the  operation  by 
burning  in  the  transferred  image.  Three  enamels  were  burned  in  suc¬ 
cession  in  a  muffle  which  M.  Meynier  had  kindly  lent  to  the  Society 
for  the  occasion,  after  which 

M.  Vidal  strongly  recommended  those  amateurs  who  had  the  time 
at  their  disposal  to  occupy  themselves  with  this  land  of  printing.  The 
first  attempts  he  acknowledged  were  rather  difficult,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  proceed  with  great  delicacy  and  care  in  the  manipulations  re¬ 
quired  by  the  image  intended  for  an  enamel ;  but  (he  said)  they  would 
soon  get  into  the  way  of  them,  and  the  results  were  so  remarkable  that 
they  quite  compensated  for  the  pains  bestowed  upon  them. 

M.  Vidal  exhibited  various  proofs  obtained  by  the  carbon  process 
upon  vegetable  or  artificial  parchment.  The  way  in  which  this  prepa¬ 
ration  distended  itself  in  water,  M.  Vidal  said,  had  made  him  appre¬ 
hensive  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  it  available  for  carbon 
printing ;  but  after  a  few  unfortunate  attempts  he  had  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  some  very  fine  proofs.  That,  he  said,  was  an  application  which, 
in  an  industrial  point  of  view,  would  be  of  the  greatest  utility.  Vege¬ 
table  parchment,  it  was  known,  would  bear  great  friction,  and  although 
it  was  softened  by  water  it  did  not  become  decomposed.  When  em¬ 


ployed  without  having  been  previously  glazed  it  presented  a  matt  aspect 
which  was  very  agreeable,  and  gave  to  the  proofs  a  certain  artistic 
stamp.  It  could  be  used  as  a  vehicle  of  support  without  the  least 
sizing,  and  the  adhesion  was  perfect.  Its  distension  did  not  cause  any 
disfigurement  of  the  image  if  at  the  time  of  desiccation  it  was  left  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air  freely  while  drying,  after  the  alum  bath  and  the  final 
washings.  It  was  only  necessary,  before  proceeding  to  mount  it,  to 
place  the  proof  in  water,  when  it  acquired  its  just  proportions ;  it  was 
then  taken  out  to  be  sponged  between  two  sheets  of  blotting-paper, 
and  afterwards  pasted  on  cardboard  previously  moistened.  For  the 
sizing  he  said  it  was  necessary  to  use  strong  size,  cold,  and  very  white, 
on  account  of  the  transparency  of  the  parchment. 

M.  Vidal  confirmed  the  assertion  made  by  M.  A.  Taylor  at  the  last 
meeting,  that  chloride  of  silver  paper  placed  under  a  yellow  glass  be¬ 
came  coloured  under  the  action  of  the  luminous  rays  with  much  more 
intensity  in  a  given  time  if  it  had  been  previously  partially  exposed 
than  when  it  had  not  been  so  exposed.  Results  of  several  experiments 
were  exhibited,  which  had  been  executed  in  the  following  manner : — 
A  piece  of  very  white  sensitive  paper  was  placed  in  a  frame,  so  that 
one  half  was  covered  with  black  paper  and  exposed  to  the  light  for  two 
or  three  seconds,  or  even  less.  The  part  of  the  sensitive  paper  not 
protected  became  very  slightly  coloured — so  slightly  that  the  change 
was  scarcely  perceptible,  unless  when  it  was  compared  with  the  white 
portion.  A  yellow  glass  was  then  placed  so  as  to  cover  half  of  the 
partially-exposed  paper  and  half  of  that  which  had  been  protected 
from  the  light.  The  frame  was  then  exposed  a  second  time,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  few  minutes,  although  the  white  portion  showed  little  or  no 
colouring,  that  part  which  had  been  partially  exposed  had  acquired  an 
increased  intensity,  so  that  whilst  one  band  appeared  white  the  other 
was  a  deep  grey.  The  same  phenomenon  was  produced  whatever  the 
screen  employed :  under  mica  the  effect  was  absolutely  the  same.  It 
resulted  (M.  Vidal  said)  from  the  observation  that  in  the  employment 
of  the  photometer  they  could  not  proceed  by  continuation,  as  the  band  of 
sensitive  paper  must  be  renewed  for  each  experiment. 

M.  Jacquemet  remarked  that,  as  that  was  shown  to  be  a  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  prints  more  rapidly,  it  would  be  well  to  make  it  available  for 
printing  positives  in  the  press  or  negatives  in  the  camera. 

M.  V idal  said  he  held  the  same  opinion,  only  he  had  observed  that 
the  effect  was  not  very  perceptible  except  for  exposures  of  short  du¬ 
ration,  and  that  the  benefit  of  that  rapidity  was  lost  when  they  became 
longer. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  terminated. 


(Jomspoit  inure. 

— 4- — 

Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte  and  His  Portraits.  —  Photographing 
Criminals  in  England  and  France. — Temperance  and  Photo¬ 
graphy.  —  Retouching.  —  Cheap  Methods  of  Manufacturing 
Hydrogen.  —  The  Thermo-Electric  Generator.  —  Hanger  of 
Mixing  Chlorate  of  Potash  and  Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

We  have  just  passed  through  a  week  of  political  passion,  caused  by  the 
trial  of  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte.  He  was  acquitted  yesterday,  and 
now  we  have  to  get  over  the  effect  of  that.  We  are  always  being 
heated  up  to  red  and  white  heat  here,  and  every  now  and  then  we 
expect  to  be  blown  up  altogether.  The  portraits  of  the  prince  and  of 
all  the  actors  in  this  event  will  now  fall  off  in  their  sale,  and  photo¬ 
graphers  must  keep  their  negatives  till  somebody  else  makes  himself 
notorious.  I  should  think  a  photogi’apher  must  be  very  much  puzzled 
to  know  which  negatives  to  keep  and  which  to  destroy.  Sitters,  un¬ 
known  alike  to  the  artist  and  to  fame,  may  suddenly  rise  to  a  celebrity 
which  may  prove  a  small  fortune  to  the  happy  possessor  of  their  negative 
portraits. 

In  the  pages  of  your  Journal  may  be  read  accounts  of  the  intentions 
of  the  English  magistrates  in  respect  to  taking  and  distributing  the 
portraits  of  eminent  incipient  and  promising  criminals.  This  is  a  very 
good  step  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  listen  to  this,  which  shows  that  photo¬ 
graphy  can  cut  two  ways  It  is  said  that  for  a  long  time  past  the 
French  police,  who  only  sleep  with  one  eye  shut,  have  photographed 
the  most  dangerous  thieves  of  our  fine  city.  This  was  rather  a  difficult 
task,  states  my  authority ;  but,  however,  it  was  managed,  and  now  the 
police  have  a  pretty  fine  collection  of  thieves  “cm  Daguerreotype” 
“You  suppose  the  thieves  beaten  !  Not  a  bit  of  it !”  They  have  used 
the  same  means  for  obtaining  portraits,  by  buying  all  the  cartes  they 
can  find  of  the  agents  of  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem  (English — Scotland-yard) ; 
so  that  if  the  police  have  their  thieves  arranged  in  their  albums,  the 
thieves,  on  their  side,  have  the  police  in  their  pockets.  It  is  a  game  of 
two.  A  few  days  since,  it  is  said,  a  pickpocket  and  a  thief-catcher 
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were  promenading  the  Boulevard  Montmartre.  The  policeman  noticed 
the  suspicious-looking  physiognomy  of  the  sharper,  and,  taking  out  his 
album,  assured  himself  that  the  man  before  him  was  no  less  than  a 
thief  of  the  first  water.  He  followed  him,  consequently,  as  far  as  the 
Madeleine,  but  the  “gentleman”  walked  easily  and  carelessly  along, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pocket.  At  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Royale  the 
police  said  to  the  policed— “You  were  lucky  not  to  have  operated; 
I  have  been  following  you  ever  since  the  Porte  Montmartre ;  your  name 

is  X  - - ,  and  there  is  your  portrait.”  “Good,”  replied  the  thief; 

“  you  would  have  been  lucky  if  you  had  nipped  me.  I  have  followed 
you  from  the  Bastille  as  far  as  the  Rue  Montmartre,  and  I  made  my 

harvest  behind  you.  Your  name  is  Z  - ;  there  is  your  portrait  ! 

A  bon  chat ,  bon  rat !  ”  If  the  facts  just  related  are  not  correct,  I  can 
only  repeat  the  saying  of  a  Fi'ench  writer,  “so  much  the  worse  for  the 
facts ;”  the  moral  remains  the  same. 

I  have  lately  heard  of  a  new  application  of  photography  in  England 
which  has  not  been  mentioned  in  your  pages.  Your  readers  may  be 
able  to  judge  of  its  correctness  after  reading  the  following,  extracted 
from  a  French  daily  newspaper  :  —  “  Amongst  all  the  temperance 
societies  which  flourish  in  England  there  is  one  in  which  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  its  regulations  never  ceases  to  be  violated  by 
its  members ;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  the  public  houses  of  the  country 
those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  intemperate  habits  were 
just  those  who  entered  into  the  society,  and  who  had  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  drink  nothing  but  water,  tea,  and  coffee.  To  remedy  this  it 
was  decided  in  committee  that  the  photographs  of  all  the  members 
should  be  placed  in  all  the  taverns,  and  positive  orders  given  that  every 
original  of  whom  there  was  the  copy  should  not  be  supplied  with  the 
smallest  quantity  of  any  alcoholic  beverage.  A  few  practical  jokers 
could  work  this  system  well,  by  causing  to  be  refused  all  spirituous 
liquors  to  persons  who  had  never  belonged  to  the  temperance  society 
in  question.” 

If  the  art  of  “retouching,”  which  was  well  handled  in  your  last  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Webster,  can  be  made  to  disguise  a  likeness,  and  produce  a 
picture  only — can  give  smoothness  at  the  expense  of  truth — it  may  be 
as  well  for  some  classes  of  society  to  avail  themselves  of  the  artist’s 
ready  pencil. 

The  process  for  making  cheap  oxygen  from  manganate  of  soda  has 
been  repeatedly  described  in  this  Journal,  but  I  think  the  following 
process  by  MM.  Tessie  du  Mothay  and  Marechal,  for  the  preparation 
of  hydrogen  on  a  large  scale,  has  not  yet  appeared.  This  method  con¬ 
sists  in  heating  to  red  heat  a  mixture  of  damped  coal  with  hydrated 
alkalies.  A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  is  thus  disengaged ; 
this  is  poured  over  carbouates,  which  retain  the  carbonic  acid,  and  be¬ 
come  converted  into  bicarbonates.  The  hydrogen  is  thus  purified,  and 
can  be  collected  as  usual.  Another  plan  proposed  is  to  pass  common 
coal  gas  (carburetted  hydrogen)  over  quick  lime  heated  to  a  cherry-red 
heat.  The  dried  residue  consists  of  cai’bonate  of  lime,  and  the  gas  pro¬ 
duced  is  pure  hydrogen. 

An  extension  of  the  thermo-electric  pile  to  everyday  use,  and  a  con¬ 
venient  substitute  for  a  number  of  Bunsen’s  elements,  has  just  been 
introduced  by  MM.  Mure  and  Clamond,  in  their  thermo-electric 
generator,  composed  of  pairs  of  galena  and  iron.  Many  of  your  readers 
have  used  galvanic  batteries,  and  know  the  trouble  there  is  in  charging 
them  when  required  for  use,  and  emptying  and  cleaning  when  done  with. 
Such  will  appreciate  a  battery  in  which  the  power  is  obtained  by  turning 
on  a  jet  of  gas,  and  the  expense  of  the  working  of  the  battery  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  expenditure  of  gas.  This  desideratum  is,  however,  attained 
by  the  thermo-electric  generator.  A  little  apparatus,  composed  of  sixty 
couples  of  galena  and  iron,  gives  the  strength  of  two  Bunsen’s  elements, 
and  only  uses  about  thirty  gallons  of  common  gas  per  hour.  The  larger 
the  apparatus  the  more  apparent  is  the  economy  in  the  use  of  gas.  After 
the  gas  is  lighted  the  generator  acquires  its  full  power  in  about  ten 
minutes,  and  the  regularity  and  constancy  of  the  current  remains 
unchanged  as  long  as  the  heat  continues  the  same.  The  generators  are 
so  made  that  the  different  parts  can  be  joined  so  as  to  give  tension  or 
quantity,  and  thus  one  has  at  instant  command  a  small  number  of 
Bunsen’s  cells  of  large  surface,  a  larger  number  of  moderate  surface, 
or  a  still  larger  number  of  small  surface.  These  generators  can  be  used 
in  any  case  where  a  Grove’s  or  Bunsen’s  cells  are  required. 

Let  me  conclude  this  miscellaneous  letter  by  warning  photographers 
not  to  mix  chlorate  of  potash  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  together  in  a 


mortar,  because  a  very  sharp  explosion  is  sure  to  take  place,  and  the 
operator  will  be  probably  wounded. 

The  weather  is  bitterly  cold  here— style  known  as  “raw.” 

Paris,  March  28,  1870.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

PRINTING  STEREOSCOPIC  TRANSPARENCIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  some  stereoscopic  transparencies,  by  Ferrier  and 
Soulier,  in  which  I  notice  that  in  every  case  the  film  of  collodion  or  albu¬ 
men  containing  the  picture  is  on  the  f  ront  glass,  the  backing  being  ground 
glass.  In  all  my  own  transparencies  the  reverse  is  the  case — the  ground 
glass  being  in  front  and  the  picture  on  the  back  glass.  The  pictures, 
being  thus  seen  through  a  screen  of  ground  glass,  are  very  far  from  being 
so  bright  and  clear  as  those  of  Ferrier. 

If  I  mount  my  pictures  with  the  ground  glass  at  the  back,  the  objects 
aie  reversed  as  regards  right  and  left.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  print 
them  so  as  to  get  a  correct  view,  and  yet  use  the  ground  glass  as  a  back¬ 
ing  ?  I  imagine  the  negatives  must  be  taken  unreversed  in  the  camera, 
or  the  transparencies  obtained  by  camera  printing. 

I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  can  give  me  the  information.  I  hope 
I  have  made  my  query  intelligible  to  you.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Dudley,  March  29,  1870.  Geo.  Smith. 

[M.  Ferrier  is  said  to  print  his  transparencies  in  the  camera ;  and 
we  know  that  Mr.  Stuart  also  prints  his  in  a  similar  manner. — Eds. 

— ♦— 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  observe  in  your  last  number  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can  Dallas  calculated  to  do  me  much  harm  if  not  controverted.  Res¬ 
pecting  the  portion  of  it  that  relates  to  Pretsch,  we  all  know  that 
“dead  men  can  tell  no  tales,”  nor  can  they  defend  themselves.  De 
mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum. 

Mr.  Dallas  says  he  has  no  other  object  in  view  save  the  truth,  and  he 
fears  nothing.  If  he  had  simply  confined  himself  to  the  truth,  this 
letter  would  not  have  been  written,  and  I  beg  to  inform  that  gentle¬ 
man  he  has  left  himself  open  to  an  action  at  law  for  wilful  misstate¬ 
ments,  to  the  prejudice  of  myself  and  others. 

Jealously  watching  the  progress  of  plioto-engraving — which,  by  the 
tone  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Dallas  evidently  does  with  no  favourable  eye- 
lie,  above  all  men,  must  know  that  the  principle  I  have  patented, 
namely,  the  method  I  have  adopted  to  procure  photographic  designs, 
positive  or  negative,  to  supersede  the  afterwork  of  the  engraver  on  the 
copper  plate,  is  the  only  part  of  my  patent  wherein  I  claim  special 
originality,  together  with  the  method  I  employ  of  actually  electro¬ 
typing  on  the  photo,  matrix  for  all  purposes ;  starting  with  the  well- 
known  fact  that  gelatine,  and  other  matter  in  combination  with  chromic 
acid  in  some  form,  is  sensitive  to  light. 

Mr.  Dallas  would  mystify,  by  his  letter,  many  persons  uninitiated 
in  photo-engraving,  by  confounding  and  jumbling  together,  through 
ignorance  or  design,  as  the  case  may  be,  two  distinct  processes;  the 
analogy  being  so  close,  that  people  unacquainted  with  the  various 
methods  employed  would  be  apt  to  think,  and  to  say,  I  was  working 
and  had  patented  the  process  of  the  Dallas-Pretsch  Company — I  allude 
to  photogalvanograpliy  and  photogalvanoplastique,  as  the  French  call 
it — that  is,  simply  moulding  the  photographic  design  with  a  plastic 
material  and  electrotyping  thereon. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  with  your  permission  I  will  give  a  few  extracts 
from  Mr.  Dallas’s  letter,  coupled  with  truthful  information  from  gentle¬ 
men  I  can  at  any  time  bring  forward  to  prove  the  assertions  I  make, 
concerning  the  process  now  called  “  photo-electric  engraving,”  otherwise 
galvanoplastique,  the  process  Mr.  Dallas  employs,  according  to  his  own 
showing. 

Iu  his  letter  Mr.  Dallas  states  that  Mr.  Pretsch  brought  from  Vienna 
plates  representing  them  to  be  his  own  productions,  and  that  they  were 
the  results  of  failures  in  electrotyping  at  the  Imperial  Printing  Office. 
Supposing  this  to  be  true,  it  goes  to  prove  that  Mr.  Pretsch  understood 
and  attempted  photogalvanography.  According  to  his  letter,  Mr.  Dallas 
states  that  failure  was  the  result,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Dallas)  invented  (?) 
a  moulding  composition— no  great  tax  on  the  inventive  faculties,  I 
presume,  the  same  or  similar  compositions  having  been  in  use  many 
years  before  photo-engraving  was  known,  India-rubber  being  used  instead 
of  gutta-percha  in  the  mixture,  and  the  same  applied  to  many  purposes, 
such  as  moulds  for  ornaments,  grafting  wax,  &c. 

Such,  then,  is  the  mixture  that  occupied  his  thoughts  by  day,  his 
dreams  by  night,  which  he  so  regrets  not  having  patented.  Thus,  then, 
the  moulding  composition  forms  the  difference,  as  I  have  said  before, 
between  the  process  of  galvanography  and  galvanoplastique,  and  which  to 
myself  is  a  most  important  difference,  inasmuch  as  I  never  use  a  moulding 
mixture,  nor  have  I  ever  done  so,  except  for  surface  blocks,  and  then 
simply  Paris  white,  and  that  only  in  some  cases.  My  aim  and  object 
throughout  my  experiments  have  been  simplicity,  to  avoid  the  beaten 
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path  of  others,  and  likewise  to  obtain  photographs  at  press  with  printers’ 
ink  as  near  an  approach,  to  the  silver  print  as  the  mechanical  difficulties 
will  permit  without  the  assistance  of  an  engraver.  _ 

I  must  now  call  attention  to  the  following  statement  in  Mr.  Dallas  s 
letter: — “The  process  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.”  Looking  at  the 
specimen  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1809, 
he  makes  it  a  thing  of  the  present,  for  he  is  evidently  working  the  same 
process  with  a  slight  modification.  He  adds : — 

“  My  only  wonder  is  that  men  like  Mr.  Courtenay  should  waste  not  only 
their  energies  but  spend  good  money  in  patenting  what,  from  the  specimens 
exhibited  the  other  night,  was  photogalvanography  unmistakably,  and  by  no 
means  improved.” 

Mr.  Dallas  had  not  the  candour  or  generosity  to  say  the  specimens 
were  printed  from  plates  cleaned  by  myself,  who  am  not  an  engraver, 
and  absolutely  untouched  by  scraping  or  graver ;  and  in  the  face  of  Mr. 
Dallas’s  criticism  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  following  letter  sent 
to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  and  Editoi  of  its 

Journal: —  in_. 

“ January  17  th,  1870. 

“  Mr.  R.  H.  Courtenay. —Dear  Sir,— Through  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Francis  I 
have  received  three  illustrations  of  your  method  of  photo-engraving,  which  are 
full  of  promise  and  excellent  in  quality.  In  the  event  of  your  having  no 
objection  to  state  the  manner  of  production,  I  should  feel  obliged  by  your 
letting  me  have  a  few  particulars,  and  permission  to  show  the  pictures  at  an 
early  ineeting  of  our  Society.  "I  heir  inspection  would,  I  feel  sure,  interest  our 
members.— I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully,”  &c. 

If  Mr.  Dallas  had  not  inserted  such  an  uncalled-for  insult  to  myself— 
a  perfect  stranger  to  him— he  might,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  have  blown 
his  trumpet  with  impunity.  But  could  anything  be  written  calculated 
to  do  my  process  more  harm  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  that  by  a  man 
having  no  other  object  “save  the  truth”  in  writing  the  letter,  than 
the  following  : — “I  have  been  amused  every  now  and  then  to  see,  re¬ 
patented,  my  old  friend  photogalvanography,”  &c.  ?  I  defy  Mr.  Dallas  to 
say  with  truth  that  he  ever  parted  company  with  his  old  friend,  except 
in  name,  if  he,  since  the  days  of  Pretsch,  continued  photo-engraving. 
According  to  his  own  statement  in  his  letter,  he  improved  Pretsch’s 
process  by  inventing  a  moulding  mixture.  That  fact  makes  the  process 
galvanoplasty,  and,  leaving  the  moulding  composition  out  of  the  question, 
would  make*  it  galvanography  proper.  Now,  to  suit  his  convenience, 
Mr.  Dallas  names  the  process  he  is  working  “photo-electric  engrav¬ 
ing.” 

The  fact  is  patent  to  all  that  the  company  working  the  process  at  the 
Holloway  establishment  was  held  in  bad  odour,  and  hence  the  reason 
for  altering  the  name;  for  if  Mr.  Dallas  had  made  any  valuable  im¬ 
provement  he  would  only  have  been  too  glad  to  have  given  publicity  to 
the  fact.  As  it  is,  he  cannot  deny  that  he  obtains  his  photo-electric 
plates  by  galvanic  agency,  which  distinctly  makes  the  process  plioto- 
galvanoplasty.  I  ask,  then,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  how  can  it  be 
“  a  thing  of  the  past,”  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  at  least  ? 

Apologising  for  writing  so  long  a  letter  on  such  a  subject — I  am, 
yours,  &c. ,  R-  H.  Courtenay. 

P.S. — It  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  myself  to  find  my  process 
is  appreciated  in  high  quarters,  and  that  it  will  certainly  make  Pretsch’s 
“a  thing  of  the  past.” — R.  H.  C. 


CAPiBON  TISSUE— A  LEGAL  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — Kindly  answer  the  following  if  you  can;  or,  if  you 
cannot,  perhaps  some  correspondent  versed  in  such  matters  will  oblige. 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  lawful  (in  the  sense  of  infringing  any  patent  right) 
for  me  to  make  and  sell,  for  purposes  of  carbon  printing,  what  is  gene¬ 
rally  known  as  carbon  or  pigmented  tissue? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Wandsworth,  March  30,  1870.  A  Merchant. 


Ittisccllanea. 

Photographing  Criminals. — Who  can  wonder  at  criminals  disliking 
to  have  their  photographs  taken,  when  the  cartes  of  so  many  most  re¬ 
spectable  persons  are  said  not  to  do  them  justice  ? — Punch. 

Improved  Photoscope  or  Panorama  Album. — Photographs  are  now 
so  common,  cheap,  and  durable  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  something 
more  convenient  than  the  common  photograph  album  for  their  classifi¬ 
cation,  preservation,  and  display.  The  invention  we  (Scientific 
American )  herewith  describe  is  designed  to  do  this  permanently,  and 
to  that  end  is  constructed  of  metal  and  glass  only.  It  is  a  sheet  metal 
box  with  a  glass  top  and  bottom.  The  box  is  composed  of  two  similar 
rectangular  enclosures,  one  of  which  slides  into  the  other.  Across  the 
middle  of  the  interior  of  the  box  there  is  a  partition  composed  of  two 
pieces  of  sheet  metal — one  of  which  is  soldered  to  one  portion  of  the 
metallic  case,  and  the  other  to  its  counterpart.  These  pieces  lap  each 
other,  and  are  so  made  as  to  leave  the  thickness  of  two  cards  between 
the  glass  and  the  edge  of  the  partition.  To  the  under  side,  and  at  one 
end  of  the  glass  top  and  bottom,  are  cemented  narrow  strips  of  glass, 


extending  from  the  end  of  the  case  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
partition,  the  ends  next  the  partition  being  bevelled  off.  At  each  end  of 
the  box  there  is  a  thumb-screw  for  adjusting  the  size  of  the  box  to  any 
number  of  cards.  These  thumb-screws  are  turned  down  when  the 
instrument  is  not  in  use.  A  number  of  cards — always  an  odd  number- 
being  cut  to  fit  the  chambers  formed  by  the  middle  partition ;  if  we 
suppose,  say  twenty-five,  to  be  put  into  the  chamber  having  the  glass 
strips  above  described  on  the  bottom  side,  and  twenty-four  in  the  other 
chamber,  the  pile  of  cards  in  the  former  will  be  higher  than  that  in  the 
latter  chamber,  so  that  there  will  be  one  card  above  the  partition.  If 
now  the  box  be  lifted  and  slightly  inclined  so  that  the  end  having 
twenty-five  cards  shall  be  uppermost,  a  card  will  slide  across  the  parti¬ 
tion  on  that  side  which  is  inclined  under,  and  by  turning  the  case  so  that 
the  other  end  shall  be  uppermost,  a  card  may  be  slid  from  the  second 
chamber  back  again  to  the  first,  so  that  each  card  in  the  case  may  be 
successively  brought  to  view.  The  cards  are  each  made  up  of  two 
photographs  with  their  backs  pasted  together  in  such  a  way  that  a 
uniform  thickness  may  be  secured.  In  order  to  do  this  the  cards  are 
sorted  and  arranged  in  small  lots,  until  the  proper  thicknesses  are 
secured.  They  are  then  numbered  as  a  guide  for  pasting  and  also  for 
cataloguing.  The  instrument  could  be  employed  as  a  children’s  toy, 
using,  instead  of  the  photographs,  letters  or  figures,  or  toy  pictures. 
The  cards  might  be  made  of  sheet  metal,  and  the  same  principle  might 
also  be  extended  to  clock  dials.  The  stand  which  supports  the  instru¬ 
ment  can  be  folded  together  so  as  to  occupy  very  little  space. 

On  Some  Peculiar  Actions  of  the  Sun’s  PtAYs. — In  the  Chemical 
News  we  find  an  abstract  of  some  lecture  experiments  by  J.  Schoras. 
We  annex  a  portion,  which  may  possess  interest  for  workers  in  carbon 
photography : — “  When  it  is  desired  to  prove  the  reducing  action  of  oxalic 
acid  upon  metallic  chlorides,  it  is  a  well-known  experiment  to  boil  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  chloride  of  gold  to  which  oxalic  acid  solution  has  been  previously 
added.  The  lecturer  quotes,  at  the  same  time,  another  instance  of  this 
kind,  viz.,  that  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate), 
when  treated  in  the  same  manner,  is  to  subchloride  (calomel).  When, 
during  the  lecture,  this  experiment  is  made  too  hurriedly,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  time,  the  only  appearance  seen  is  the  feeble  turbidity  produced  by 
the  separation  of  a  mere  cloud  of  calomel ;  and,  even  if  the  boiling  is  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time,  it  is  readily  seen  that  this  reaction  is  not  quite  com¬ 
plete.  When  however,  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  is,  after 
the  addition  of  oxalic  acid,  exposed  to  the  action  of  direct  sunlight,  the 
copious  precipitation  of  calomel  ensues,  after  a  few  minutes’  exposure, 
in  the  shape  of  brilliant  mother-of-pearl-like  scales,  which,  illuminated 
by  the  direct  sunlight  they  are  formed  by,  give  rise  to  a  beautiful  phe¬ 
nomenon.  If  this  sediment  is  collected,  and  dried  at  110°,  it  will  be 
found,  on  analysis,  to  contain  15  2  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  thus  proving 
it  to  be  calomel.  This  experiment,  and  the  undermentioned,  can,  how¬ 
ever,  only  be  tried  in  our  latitude  when  the  sun  is  at  its  zenith,  in  July. 
When  a  solution  of  Berlin  blue  in  oxalic  acid  is  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  a  sudden  precipitation  of  Berlin  blue  ensues,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  deep-coloured  almost  non-transparent  fluid,  a  perfectly  clear 
colourless  liquid  is  exhibited.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  solutions  of 
the  persalts  of  iron  and  uranium,  to  which  oxalic  acid  is  added,  are,  on 
being  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  converted  to  solutions  of  the  prot¬ 
oxides  of  the  metals,  while  carbonic  acid  is  given  off.  The  perclilorides 
answer  best  for  experiments ;  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  to  which 
tartaric  acid  has  been  added,  is  acted  upon  in  a  manner  which  is  not  quite 
explained.  Such  a  solution  is  used  in  photography,  in  the  so-called  carbon 
process.  A  collodion  plate,  impregnated  with  the  iron  solution  referred 
to,  and  dried  in  the  dark,  obtains,  on  exposure  to  light,  the  property  of 
retaining  energetically  at  the  portions  affected  by  the  light  finely- 
divided  substances — as,  for  instance,  powdered  black-lead,  English,  red, 
finely-divided  metals,  and  metallic  oxides.  The  quantity  of  the  powders 
thus  adhering  depends  upon  the  greater  or  lesser  intensity  of  the  light 
which  has  fallen  on  it ;  and  it  is  this  condition  which  defines  the  various 
depths  of  hues  and  shades,  and  renders  the  stereometrical  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  object  possible.  Photographers  say  that  the  action  of  the 
light  has  rendered  the  salt  hygroscopic,  and  that  this  property  causes 
the  adhesion  of  the  pulverulent  substances.  Whatever  the  action 
may  be,  the  author  states  that  a  reduction  process  is  in  play.  A 
solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  to  which  tartaric  acid  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  added,  and  the  colour  of  which  was  deep  yellow,  became,  when 
exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  quite  colourless — an  evident  proof  that 
reduction  had  taken  place.  When  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  iron  in 
tartaric  acid  is  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  a  copious  sediment  of  a 
crystalline  yellowish  green-coloured  substance  is  thrown  down.  Since 
reduction  takes  place  here  on  the  one  hand,  oxidation  must  take  place, 
of  necessity,  on  the  other;  but  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any  evolution 
of  gas.  The  author  reserves  further  study  and  experiments  on  this 
subject,  which,  as  he  very  properly  observes,  may  throw  light  upon 
many  processes  going  on  in  animal  and  vegetable  life. 


The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac.  —  Professional 
and  amateur  photographers  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  informed 
that  G.  W.  Preston,  Photographic  Warehouse,  89,  Swanston-street, 
Melbourne,  has  a  stock  of  this  work  on  hand. — Advt. 
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NOTICE  TO  OPERATORS  AND  EMPLOYES. 

The  Publisher  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  offers  one  or 
more  prizes  to  photographic  operators  and  employes  for  the  best  articles 
on  any  subject  of  practical  interest  to  photographers.  Printed  particulars 
may  be  obtained  on  application,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  Henry  Green¬ 
wood,  at  the  Publishing  Office,  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Professional  photographers  are  requested  to  bring  this  matter  under 
the  notice  of  the  class  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended.  The  essays 
must  be  sent  in  by  the  30th  of  April  next. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  whole-plate  Jamin  lens  for  portraits  and  views,  with  cone  and  double  rack- 
work,  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  a  Boss  or  Dallmeyer  C.-D.-V.  lens. — 
Address,  D.  Wright,  photographer,  Aberdeen. 

R.  H.  H.,  The  Cottage,  Westbury-on- Severn,  wishes  to  exchange  for  a  magic 
lantern  a  very  superior  camera,  by  Cox,  quarter-plate  (5  X  4),  with  an  old 
Yoigtlander  lens,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  funnel-shaped  brass  camera. 

I  will  exchange  a  portable  tent,  with  tight  bath  and  folding  stand,  or  a  hand¬ 
some  revolving  pillar  stereoscope,  or  a  powerful  four-foot  telescope,  for  a 
whole-plate  view  lens— Dallmeyer’s  rectilinear  or  Koss’s  doublet  preferred. 
— Address  Y.  Z-,  Post-office,  Bourne. 

James  S.  Martin,  photographer,  Insch,  has  a  mahogany  stereo,  camera  with 
rising  front,  also  a  very  fine  angle  view  lens  of  about  five  or  five  and  a-half 
inches  focus,  which  he  would  exchange  for  a  background  (scenic)  not  under 
seven  and  a-half  by  seven  and  a-half  feet,  interior  or  exterior. 

Two  excellent  carte  lenses  to  be  exchanged  for  useful  photo,  apparatus. 
Wanted,  a  folding  camera  for  the  paper  process,  or  any  other  portable  make ; 
size  about  10  X  8  inches.  Also,  a  quarter-plate  Horne  and  Thornthwaite’s 
portrait  and  landscape  lens  to  be  exchanged  for  150  feet  of  fourth  quality 
window  glass. — Address,  E.  Lockyer,  photographer,  Ringwood,  Hants. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC.— This 
valuable  work  is  now  ready.  For  particulars,  see  advertising  sheet, 
page  ii. ,  in  the  present  number. 

Note  to  Correspondents. — We  frequently  receive  letters  on  Thursday 
morning,  a  few  minutes  before  the  despatch  of  our  last  parcel  of  “copy” 
to  the  printing-office,  asking  for  information  in  the  current  week’s  issue.  As 
it  is  very  seldom  that  we  can  attend  to  such  communications,  correspon¬ 
dents  should  forward  their  letters  at  least  a  day  earlier,  so  as  to  reach  us  not 
later  than  Wednesday. 

A  Member. — Address  your  complaint  to  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

F.  T.  (Southampton).— -Precipitate  the  silver  as  a  sulphide,  and  then  dissolve 
it  in  nitric  acid. 

Alpha. — The  manipulation  is  good,  but  the  focussing  is  very  imperfect. 
Possibly  the  lens  is  bad. 

An  Inquirer. — Place  the  negative,  while  still  wet,  in  a  solution  composed  of 
one  part  of  acetic  acid  to  six  parts  of  water. 

Ignoramus.— -The  weakness  of  the  acids,  or  the  quantity  of  water  that  you 
have  added,  is  the  cause  of  the  cotton  dissolving. 

Dr.  Kemp. — -Thanks  for  the  interesting  specimens  you  left.  Exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances  prevented  our  seeing  you,  which  we  regret. 

N.  Baird. — Mr.  Solomon  manufactures  a  non-actinic  fabric  that  will  answer 
your  purpose  better  than  any  that  you  could  prepare  yourself. 

Peter  (Manchester). — Your  top  light  is  too  strong.  Unless  you  subdue  it 
very  much  your  pictures  will  be  hard  and  quite  deficient  in  delicate  modelling. 

Novice. — We  see  no  reason  why  the  collodion  you  mention  should  not  answer 
for  the  chloro-bromide  process  when  properly  bromised.  See  also  Mr.  Lea’s 
article  in  the  present  number. 

N.  A.  S.  (Preston).— The  best  kind  of  magnifying-glass  for  focussing  is  that 
known  as  a  Ramsden  eyepiece.  It  consists  of  two  plano-convex  lenses 
mounted  apart,  the  curved  sides  being  next  each  other. 

Simple  Simon. —  Several  recipes  for  silvering  glass  have  been  given  in  the 
Journal  during  the  past  five  or  six  years.  You  will  find  in  our  Almanacs  of 
two  or  three  years  back  ample  information  on  the  subject. 

J.  J.  C.  (Liverpool).— If  the  collodion  be  like  some,  by  the  same  maker,  that  we 
tried  last  year,  it  will  answer  very  well  indeed  for  the  purpose  intended. 

ff  After  you  have  tried  it  kindly  communicate  the  result  to  us. 

Dickey  Sam. — The  spots  in  the  negative  appear  to  be  genuine  pinholes  ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  caused  by  the  formation  of  iodo-nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
film.  A  simple  precipitation  of  iodide  of  silver  will  not  produce  pinholes. 

O.  Finch. — Unless  better  informed  about  your  method  of  working  we  could 
not  assign  the  reason  for  the  want  of  density.  If  the  collodion  be  too  new 
try  some  a  little  older.  If  you  still  fail  to  obtain  density  add  a  small  quantity 
of  aceto-gelatine  to  your  developer. 

J.  S.  Martin  (Insch). — The  portrait  lenses  of  the  maker  you  name  are  usually 
considered  as  second  to  no  others.  The  aplanatic  lens  requires  a  stop  in  front. 
For  landscapes  it  will  answer  better  than  the  triplet,  but  for  copying  or 
architectural  work  the  latter  is  more  serviceable. 


R.  J.  B. — The  spots  on  the  face  of  the  left-hand  figure  in  the  group  arise  from 
minute  portions  of  metal.  The  photograph  otherwise  is  good. 

A  Country  Reader. — Thanks  for  the  newspaper  clipping,  but  the  writer  of 
the  paragraph  is  labouring  under  a  mistake.  Neither  Sir  Henry  James  nor 
Mr.  Griggs  have  patented  anything  whatever  in  connection  with  photo¬ 
lithography. 

A  Glasgow  Photo. — Shellac  is  quite  insoluble  in  water;  but  if  a  little  borax 
be  previously  dissolved  in  the  water,  it  then  becomes  a  menstruum  for  the 
gum.  Although  we  know  shellac  to  be  soluble  in  ammonia,  yet  we  do  not 
know  of  any  use  in  photography  to  which  it  can  be  applied. 

P.  Gray. — There  is  certainly  a  decided  superiority  in  the  lens  respecting 
which  you  write,  when  compared  with  the  old  form.  The  chief  advantage 
lies  in  better  definition  being  obtained  with  a  larger  aperture.  A  shilling 
advertisement  would  probably  procure  for  you  what  you  require. 

H.  Y.  P.— Having  to  construct  a  dish  similar  to  that  which  you  contemplate 
making,  we  made  the  margin  or  contact  portion  of  the  glass  quite  rough, 
and  then  warmed  it  so  as  to  melt  marine  glue,  which  we  applied  all  round 
the  edges.  The  wood  was  previously  coated  with  the  same,  by  the  aid  of  a 
hot  iron,  and,  when  the  warm  glass  was  applied,  a  perfect  junction  was 
effected. 

James  W.  (Belfast). — You  will  certainly  obtain  a  greatly  increased  effect  of 
relief  if  you  take  your  stereoscopic  views  at  such  a  distance  apart;  but  your 
views  will  not  be  at  all  natural.  To  get  what  you  term  a  “  natural  effect,” 
have  the  lenses  in  your  camera  about  the  maximum  distance  of  the  human 
eyes  apart,  and  let  the  lenses  in  the  stereoscope  be  of  nearly  the  same  focus 
as  those  in  the  camera. 

A  Professional. — Instead  of  attempting  to  answer  your  queries  we  advise 
you  to  read  an  admirable  article,  by  M.  Beattie,  in  our  Almanac  for  the 
present  year,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  whole  question  of  lighting.  With 
respect  to  the  other  matter,  viz.,  the  transparency  of  starch  granules,  if 
you  examine  some  of  them  with  a  power  of  a  quar"ter-of-nn-incli  under  tho 
microscope,  you  will  find  them  to  appear  like  small  eggs  made  of  glass. 

Antiquary. — Brewster  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  stereoscope;  to  Sir  Chas. 
Wheatstone  belongs  that  honour.  The  stereoscope  of  the  former  gentleman 
was  a  modification  of  that  of  the  latter,  and,  in  several  respects,  was  more 
convenient.  It  was  first  exhibited  in  1849.  Mr.  Henry  Collen,  an  artist,  now 
retired,  was  the  first  who  took  photographic  portraits  for  the  stereoscope. 
We  have  several  memoranda  which  may  be  useful  to  you  in  the  compiling  of 
your  work,  and  if  you  call  at  our  office,  by  appointment,  we  shall  have  plea¬ 
sure  in  placing  them  at  your  disposal. 

Old  Harry'. — We  are  glad  that  you  have  been  so  well  satisfied  by  following 
our  advice.  At  the  time  we  recommended  the  aluminium  mount  for  your 
lens  we  thought  that  it  would  have  cost  you  much  more  than  it  has  done. 
For  a  light,  thin  tube  such  as  you  now  propose  having  for  your  large  com¬ 
bination,  bayonet-joint  attachments  will  be  belter  than  screwed  threads, 
which,  in  a  soft  metal  like  aluminium,  would  necessarily  require  to  bo 
coarse  ;  and  as  this  implies  a  considerable  thickness  of  metal,  the  gain,  in 
respect  of  lightness,  would  not  be  so  great  as  you  could  otherwise  obtain. 

F.  S.  B.  (Leeds). — The  specimens  forwarded  are  far  from  being  good.  It  does 
not,  however,  follow  that  the  apparatus  with  which  you  have  been  supplied 
is  not  good;  so  far,  indeed,  as  the  lens  is  concerned,  we  judge  from  the  defi¬ 
nition  that  it  must  be  a  very  fine  one.  Seeing  the  necessity  that  exists  for 
your  becoming  'more  proficient,  and  that  you  have  now  but  a  short  time 
remaining  in  which  to  become  so,  you  should  at  once  place  yourself  in  the 
hands  of  some  person  competent  to  teach  you  how  to  manipulate.  There  are 
several  good  professional  photographers  in  your  town  to  whom  you  might 
advantageously  apply.  Yours  is  a  case  in  which  no  amount  of  mere  book 
learning  would  prove  serviceable  ;  you  require  to  be  experimentally  and 
practically  taught.  Never  mind  the  theory  at  present ;  you  can  master  as 
much  of  that  during  the  voyage  as  will  answer  your  purpose  meanwhile. 
After  you  settle  down  in  your  new  home  and  sphere  of  action  you  can 
systematically  acquire  the  knowledge  in  which  you  may  then  consider  your¬ 
self  deficient;  but  during  the  intervening  time  do  as  we  have  advised. 

Receiy'ed.  —Excelsior ;  Lawrence  Brothers ;  A.  E,  Lesage. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  March  30 th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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TOUGH  PAPER  FOR  PRINTS. 

The  use  of  the  ordinary  “  vegetable  parchment”  in  photography  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  prohibited  by  the  peculiar  force  with  which 
the  paper  contracts,  or  rather  “  cockles,”  on  drying.  Yet  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  a  support  so  tough  and  durable 
as  the  material  referred  to  are  not  inconsiderable. 

The  “  vegetable  parchment,”  as  our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware,  is 
prepared  by  dipping  dry  and  unsized  paper  into  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  and  allowing  the  paper  to  remain  in  the  acid  for  a  few  seconds. 
On  removal  of  the  tissue  it  is  washed  well,  partially  dried,  and  then 
passed  between  rollers.  Some  years  ago  we  went  to  some  trouble  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  best  strength  of  acid  to  employ,  and  then 
ascertained  that  when  working  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F.  the  acid 
which  gave  most  satisfactory  results  was  a  sample  of  diluted  oil  of 
vitriol  containing  fifty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  real  acid,  of  specific 
gravity  1845. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  difficulty  of  drying  this  paper 
without  “cockling”  is  very  great,  and  has  operated  greatly  against 
its  more  general  use  when  a  very  tough  and  durable  material  for 
prints,  &c.,  is  required.  M.  Jouglet  has,  however,  lately  succeeded 
in  producing  a  paper  resembling  the  vegetable  parchment,  and 
which,  though  it  “cockles”  if  moistened  after  once  drying,  still  is 
stated  to  do  so  to  a  less  extent  than  the  first-mentioned  material, 
and,  moreover,  to  lose  the  crumples  by  slight  pressure. 

The  plan  M.  Jouglet  employs  in  preparing  his  paper  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  one.  A  solution  of  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  is  pre¬ 
pared,  and,  as  this  liquid  is  known  to  have  the  unusual  power  of 
dissolving  the  cellulose  of  which  ordinary  paper  is  composed,  the 
unsized  paper  is  treated  with  this  solvent,  the  surface  of  the 
sheet  is  softened  and  partially  dissolved,  and  now,  on  passing  the 
sheets  between  rollers,  after  washing  with  water,  a  paper  of  fine 
surface  is  obtained,  which  is  very  tough,  and  varnished,  as  it  were, 
with  an  amorphous  layer  of  cellulose. 

Paper  prepared  in  this  way  promises  to  be  very  useful  as  a  layer 
for  carbon  prints,  being  not  merely  a  tougher  basis  on  which  to  allow 
the  print  to  rest,  but  less  permeable  to  air  or  to  liquids  than  ordinary 
paper.  Both  these  are  good  qualities  of  no  trifling  importance  in 
connection  with  silver  printing,  though  less  essential  to  the  safety  of 
carbon  prints.  We  hope  soon  to  see  the  paper  employed  as  the 
mount  for  carbon  prints,  as  the  use  of  the  ordinary  paper,  so  liable 
to  tear  when  moist,  is  often  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the 
beginner  in  pigment  printing. 


ON  MEASURING  THE  ANGLE  OF  VIEW  INCLUDED 
BY  A  LENS. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER  II. 

The  question  now  to  be  answered  is — By  what  means  can  it  be 
known  what  angle  of  view  is  included  by  a  lens  ?  Draw  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  of  sufficient  size  a  straight  line  equal  to  the  horizontal 
dimensions  of  the  plate  on  which  the  negative  is  taken — twelve 
inches  for  a  12  X  10  plate,  for  example — and  from  the  centre  of  this 
line  erect  a  vertical  line  equal  in  length  to  the  focus  of  the  lens. 


In  the  diagram  the  line  a  b  is  made  the  length  of  the  plate,  what¬ 
ever  that  may  be ;  and  the  line  c  d  fig.  i 

is  that  which,  in  a  corresponding  c 

manner,  is  made  of  the  length  of 
the  focus  of  the  lens.  Now,  with  a 
pencil  draw  lines  from  c  (the  lens) 
to  a  and  b  (the  sides  of  the  plate  on 
which  the  negative  is  taken),  and 
the  angle  thus  made  with  pencil,  or 
a  c  b,  represents  the  angle  of  view 
included. 

There  are  few  cases  of  mathema¬ 
tical  instruments  sold  in  which  there 
is  not,  in  some  form  or  other,  an  im¬ 
plement  of  the  genus  “protractor,” 
by  which  angles  may  be  measured. 

We  shall  here,  however,  assume  that 
the  photographer  who  is  engaged  in 
ascertaining  for  himself  what  angle  ^ 

his  lens  includes  has  not  in  his  pos- a  b 

session  such  an  instrument,  and  we  shall  now  describe  how  any 
person  who  can  take  a  negative  or  even  use  the  pen  may  make  for 
himself  a  protractor  which,  if  not  so  elaborate  as  some  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  instruments  sold  in  the  shops,  will  yet  be  as  useful  as  the  best 
of  them,  and,  possibly,  be  more  easy  to  employ. 

The  following  diagram  represents  a  protractor  including  an  angle 
of  ninety  degrees,  and  divided  into  nine  equal  parts,  each  part  in¬ 
cluding  ten  degrees;  these  are  further  subdivided  so  as  to  permit 
five  degrees  to  be  read  off. 


FIG.  2. 


Before  describing  how  to  utilise  our  diagram,  we  shall  explain 
why  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  maximum  angle  of  ninety 
degrees.  No  lens  that  we  have  yet  seen  will  include,  on  a  flat  plate, 
more  than  ninety  degrees;  few,  indeed,  will  include  an  angle  at  all 
approximating  to  this,  and  the  majority  of  lenses  are  employed  to 
cover  only  from  thirty  to  fifty  degrees.  With  the  pantascopic 
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camera  an  angle  of  120°  is  obtained;  and,  when  taking  a  picture  on 
the  full  size  of  plate  it  is  intended  to  cover,  the  exact  angle  included 
is  furnished  to  the  purchaser— nay,  it  is  illustrated  by  means  of 
«  sights  ”  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  instrument. 

When  it  is  desired  to  know  what  angle  is  subtended  by  any  par¬ 
ticular  portion  of  a  picture — assuming  that  a  plate  of  the  maximum 
size  has  not  been  employed — the  relation  existing  between  the  portion 
in  question  and  the  whole  readily  furnishes  the  answer  ;  but, 
further,  the  focus  of  the  lens  being  known,  the  angle  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  a  pantascopic  picture—  a  building  for  instance — may 
be  ascertained  by  the  protractor  here  described. 

We  wish  each  photographer  to  copy  by  the  camera  the  drawing 
above  given.  He  may  do  this  on  a  scale  either  larger,  smaller, 
or  the  same  size  as  the  original.  Dimension  is  of  no  consequence, 
as  the  relation  of  the  angles  cannot  vary.  The  size  here  given  is, 
in  our  estimation,  the  most  convenient  of  any.  As  the  ground  of 
the  engraving  is  black  and  the  lines  white,  the  ground  of  the 
negative  will  be  transparent  glass  and  the  lines  will  be  black — to 
secure  which,  to  the  fullest  extent,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold, 
or  any  other  of  the  numerous  toning  agents  so  well  known,  may  be 
applied  to  the  film  before  it  is  dried.  When  varnished,  the  photo¬ 
graphic  protractor  is  finished. 

It  may  also  be  reproduced  from  our  drawing  by  means  of  tracing 
paper  and  a  sharp,  clean  pen  charged  with  black  ink. 

If  in  the  method  by  the  collodion  process  already  described  it  be 
considered  troublesome  to  keep  a  fragile  glass  plate  for  the  purpose, 
then  it  may  be  printed  upon  stout  paper  in  the  usual  manner. 

To  Use  the  Protractor. — Having  laid  down  a  base  line  the  same 
length  as  the  plate  on  which  the  view  is  taken — having,  further, 
erected  a  central  perpendicular  line  equal  in  length  to  the  focus  of 
the  lens — and  having  also  drawn  lines  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
vertical  to  each  end  of  the  horizontal  line  in  the  manner  already 
described,  place  now  the  protractor  down  upon  the  lines  that  you 
have  drawn,  the  point  #  being  placed  exactly  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  vertical  line,  or  where  the  focus  of  the  lens  resides,  and  let  the 
line  z  s  coincide  with  that  drawn  from  c  to  a  in  Jig.  1.  Observe  now 
on  what  part  of  the  protractor  the  other  boundary  line  (that  drawn 
from  c  to  b)  falls,  and  the  figures  indicate  the  angle  sought  for.  No 
calculations  are  required;  the  results  are  obtained  in  the  simplest 
possible  manner. 

If  we  operate  with  a  lens  of  twelve  inches  focus  on  a  12  X  10 
plate — or,  to  put  the  question  more  broadly,  if  the  focus  of  the  lens 
(measured  from  its  optical  centre,  not  its  “back”  focus)  be  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  plate  which  is  being  used — what  angle  of  subject  is 
included?  Draw  a  base  line  twelve  inches  long,  or  whatever  the 
size  of  the  plate  may  be,  and  erect  in  the  centre  another  line  the  same 
length ;  take  the  angle  of  the  two  side  lines  which  connect  the  three 
terminals  by  the  protractor,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  53°.  We  have 
not  engraved  each  degree,  but  any  person  possessing  ordinary  eyesight 
can  easily  enough  divide  mentally  the  vacant  space  with  sufficient  ac¬ 
curacy  for  the  purpose  required.  Given  a  lens  of  any  focus  whatever 
and  a  plate  of  any  dimensions,  and  the  proceeding  is  the  same. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  entered  into  the  matter  with  too 
much  minuteness;  this,  however,  is  not  our  opinion.  Only  two 
weeks  since  we  received  a  communication  from  a  photographer  of 
great  ability  asking  us  to  decide  a  friendly  dispute  between  himself 
and  another  equally  well-known  photographer.  A  lens  by  a  certain 
maker  was  stated  to  include  a  wider  angle  on  a  plate  of  a  certain 
size  than  another  lens  similar  in  focus  but  by  a  different  maker  ;  and 
in  virtue  of  some  remarks  we  made  when  settling  this  question  we 
were  assured  that  it  was  a  subject  on  which  comparatively  few  pho¬ 
tographers  had  bestowed  attention.  From  some  other  queries 
occasionally  put  to  us  we  think  our  friends  are  not  far  wrong. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  compiled  and  added  to  this  article  a  table 
showing  at  a  glance  the  amount  of  angle  included  by  the  lenses  in  ordi¬ 
nary  use  at  present ;  but  slight,  and  we  trust  temporary,  indisposition 
must  plead  our  excuse  for  not  so  doing. 


We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  it  has  been  determined 
to  hold  annual  international  exhibitions  at  South  Kensington,  com- 
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mencing  in  1871.  On  Wednesday  morning  we  were  present  at  an 
influential  meeting,  presided  over  by  II.R.H.  Prince  Christian,  at 
which  the  principal  features  and,  in  some  cases,  the  details  of  the 
project  in  connection  with  its  art  aspect  were  discussed  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  artists  of  the  day. 

Time  does  not  permit  us  at  present  to  do  more  than  refer  to  these ; 
but  we  may  state  that  there  are  to  be  four  general  divisions  under 
which  objects  are  to  be  classified,  viz.: — 1.  Fine  Arts.  2.  Manufac¬ 
tures.  3.  Scientific  Inventions  and  New  Discoveries  of  all  kinds. 
4.  Horticulture.  The  first  division  (Fine  Arts)  is  to  be  subdivided  into 
seven  classes,  of  which  photography,  together  with  engraving  and 
lithography,  will  form  the  third. 

There  are  some  features  connected  with  the  economics  of  the 
scheme  that  we  notice,  viz.,  that  no  rent  is  to  be  charged  for  space ; 
that  prices  may  be  attached  to  objects  exhibited ;  that  agents  will  be 
appointed  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  exhibitors ;  that  prizes  will 
not  be  awarded  by  the  Commissioners ;  and  that  all  the  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  erection  and  maintainance  of  the  exhibition 
building  will  be  borne  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  who  have  a  large  surplus  fund  in  hand. 

As  photographs  are  not  required  to  be  sent  in  before  the  21st  of 
February,  1871,  it  is  evident  that  our  readers  will  have  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  deciding  upon  and  executing  the  class  of  pictures  that  they 
consider  best  adapted  for  showing  their  special  powers  to  perfection 
in  an  international  exhibition,  in  which  all  the  works  of  one  kind 
are  to  be  exhibited  side  by  side,  and  not  arranged,  as  on  former 
similar  occasions,  according  to  nationality. 


TURMERIC  AS  A  COLLODION  DYE. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  recollected  that  towards  the  close  of  last  year  I 
published  some  suggestions  for  accelerating  exposures  in  the  camera, 
and,  among  others,  recommended  opal  glass  or  a  white  substratum 
for  the  collodion,  so  as  to  economise  the  light  thrown  upon  the  plate, 
and  secure  the  advantage  of  its  passage  a  second  time  through  the 
film  by  reflection  from  the  white  substratum.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
this  idea  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Liesegang,  who  has  found  that  a  white  printed  background  to  a 
plate  under  exposure  of  light,  makes  an  impression  by  virtue  of  the 
reflected  light  alone. 

Since  then  I  have  farther  suggested  that  an  advantage  might  be 
gained — especially  in  the  case  of  thin,  transparent,  sensitive  films — 
by  having  these  dyed  with  some  adiactinic  colour,  which  would 
interrupt  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  white  light  on  its  first 
admission  to  the  plate.  I  invited  others  to  experiment  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  I  have  done  some  little  thing  myself,  and  will  now  state 
with  what  result. 

The  substances  I  have  tried  were  black  liquorice,  gamboge,  and 
turmeric.  The  first  two  were  mixed  with  tannic  acid  solution,  and 
poured  on  after  the  plate  was  sensitised  and  washed ;  but  the  results 
were  not  very  marked  so  far  as  acceleration  was  concerned,  although 
I  imagined  that  the  small  tendrils  of  trees  seen  against  the  sky  were 
traced  with  great  distinctness,  and  were  not  lost  by  that  blurring 
which  occurs  in  more  transparent  plates.  But  with  turmeric,  as  I 
used  it,  the  results  were  more  noticeable.  I  thinned  a  small  portion 
of  my  collodion  by  mixing  an  ounce  of  my  negative  with  the  same 
quantity  of  a  thinner  kind  which  passed  for  positive  collodion.  I 
then  added  a  few  grains  of  turmeric  powder  to  it,  shook  it  well,  and 
gave  it  two  days  to  settle.  The  alcohol  and  ether  extracted  the  dye, 
and  the  whole  became  of  a  deep  yellowish  transparency,  very  much 
resembling  old  iodised  collodion. 

Having  prepared  two  plates  with  a  substratum  of  albumen,  I 
coated  the  one  with  turmeric  collodion  (which  I  had  previously 
decanted  into  a  clean  bottle),  and  the  other  with  my  ordinary  bromo- 
iodised  collodion.  Both  plates  were  sensitised,  washed,  and  tannin- 
ised  as  nearly  as  possible  alike,  and  kept  for  a  couple  of  days  before 
exposure.  The  turmeric  plate,  when  dry,  was  very  yellow,  but 
otherwise  more  transparent  than  the  other  from  the  thinness  of  the 
collodion. 

Both  plates  were  exposed  in  the  same  light,  the  turmeric  plate  re¬ 
ceiving  about  a  third  less  exposure  than  the  other.  On  developing 
the  whole  details  came  out  with  ease,  but  without  great  density.  In 
the  other  plate  the  fainter  details  could  hardly  be  brought  up  at  all. 
Judging  from  the  result,  one  would  say  that  the  turmeric  plate  was 
about  as  quick  again  as  the  other,  and  the  density  was  just  such  as 
seems  to  be  recommended  for  carbon  printing. 
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But  here  a  puzzle  now  presented  itself.  On  taking  this  negative 
to  the  light,  it  appeared  about  as  yellow  as  the  panes  of  glass  that 
you  see  in  the  window  of  many  a  photographic  sanctum,  and  it  was 
apparent  that  printing  through  it  was  likely  to  be  a  very  slow 
operation.  Recollecting  that  turmeric  was  rather  a  fugitive  colour 
in  the  light,  I  laid  it  aside  for  a  couple  of  days,  intending  to  sun  it 
strongly,  to  eat  out  the  colour;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  thinking 
it  would  be  safer  to  varnish  it,  I  took  it  to  the  fire  and  gave  it 
a  coating  of  shellac  dissolved  in  spirits. 

The  first  coating  was  rather  a  bungle,  as  the  varnish  ran  in  lines ; 
so  I  gave  it  a  second  dose,  and  ran  the  varnish  off  in  an  opposite 
direction.  This  improved  it,  and  I  pronounced  it  passable,  and  was 
about  to  lay  it  aside,  when,  happening  to  hold  it  up  to  the  window,  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  that  the  yellow  tone  had 
almost  entirely  vanished — the  alcohol  had  carried  it  away.  Next 
morning  I  tried  a  carbon  print  with  it.  I  gave  it  only  three  minutes 
in  sunshine,  and  found  it  rather  overdone. 

I  do  not  think  the  turmeric  will  readily  colour  or  injure  the  bath, 
unless  the  latter  be  too  alcoholic.  It  seems  to  adhere  firmly  to  the 
collodion  during  the  whole  process,  and  leaves  a  strong  stain  after 
the  last  washing,  but  alcohol  will  remove  it.  It  cannot  fail,  I  think, 
to  be  valuable  in  the  dry  processes;  for,  while  the  creamiest  film 
becomes  comparatively  transparent  on  drying,  the  turmeric  stain 
only  becomes  more  intensified,  and  thus  effectually  interrupts  actinic 
light.  Other  substances  may  be  found,  probably,  to  answer  as  well, 
but  I  recommend  a  trial  of  turmeric  in  the  meantime. 

I  am  aware  that  some  ten  years  ago  something  was  said  about 
turmeric  having  been  used  in  America  in  connection  with  collodion 
positives ;  but  that  was  merely  to  give  the  pictures  a  peculiar  tone, 
and  not  in  any  way  for  the  purposes  which  I  have  indicated  above. 

Bridgend ,  Perth,  April,  1870.  Wm.  Blair. 


CHLORIDE  OF  ALUMINIUM  AS  AN  AGENT  IN  PRINT¬ 
ING.— RAPID  AND  STABLE  COLLODION. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  a  communi¬ 
cation  was  read  from  M.  Terragno,  photographer,  of  Porto  Alegre, 
capital  of  St.  Pierre  du  Sud  (Brazils),  on  the  employment  of  chloride 
of  aluminium  for  chlorising  paper,  and  as  an  addition  to  collodion. 
Not  having  read  in  any  of  the  publications  that  had  reached  that 
country  that  this  product  had  been  employed  for  either  of  the 
purposes  above-mentioned,  M.  Terragno  begged  to  call  the  attention 
of  his  colleagues  to  the  following  facts,  in  order  that  they  might 
make  experiments  if  they  thought  proper.  He  himself  had  remarked 
(he  said)  that,  when  used  for  chloriding  paper,  this  chloride  gave  it  a 
finer  grain,  and  the  paper  printed  much  more  rapidly  than  paper 
prepared  with  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  ammonium,  &c. 

By  adding  four  or  five  drops  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  aluminium 
to  fifty  grammes  of  collodion  containing  iodide  and  bromide  of  cad¬ 
mium,  it  becomes  so  sensitive  that  instantaneous  proofs  can  be 
obtained  therewith ;  but  this  collodion  will  not  keep.  The  chloride 
of  aluminium  employed  is  prepared  by  acting  upon  aluminium  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  paper  is  prepared 
with  four  per  cent.,  and  the  solution  for  adding  to  the  collodion  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  ten  grammes  of  the  chloride  in  100  grammes 
of  alcohol  at  40°. 

This  chloride  can  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  porcelain,  and 
gives  superficial  proofs  as  vigorous  as  albumenised  paper,  only  the 
silver  bath  must  be  at  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  following  is  given  by  M.  Terragno  as  a  rapid  collodion  which 
will  keep  for  a  long  time  ; — 

Alcohol  at  40° . . .  . . . .  200  grammes. 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  12  ,, 

Iodide  of  lithium .  4  „ 

Iodide  of  sodium .  4  „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium .  4  „ 

Chloride  of  magnesium  in  solution .  25  drops. 

Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  this  liquor  are  added  to  100  grammes  or 
cubic  centimetres  of  collodion  not  sensitised. 

The  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
ten  grammes  of  chloride  in  100  grammes  of  alcohol  at  40°,  and  this 
chloride  is  also  obtained  by  attacking  magnesium  (wire)  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid. 

When  making  some  chemical  experiments  on  the  juice  of  cassavi, 
which  is  very  abundant  in  the  Brazils,  the  author  of  this  communi¬ 
cation  obtained  an  acid  which  may  be  employed  in  photography  to 
replace  acetic  acid  in  the  developing  bath.  The  development  is  very 
vigorous  and  often  dispenses  with  the  usual  strengthening.  This 
acid  was  obtained  by  saturating  carbonate  of  soda  with  cassavi  juice 
and  evaporating  to  dryness. 
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Test  for  Iodide  in  a  Bromide. — Stillman’s  Theory  of  Develop¬ 
ment. — Ammonia  in  Collodio-Bromide. 

Test  for  Iodide  in  a  Bromide. 

I  had  occasion,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  call  attention  to  the  evils 
arising  from  an  iodide  being  mixed  up,  even  in  minute  quantity,  in 
a  collodio-bromide  emulsion.  AVlien  writing  the  remarks  alluded  to 
I  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  had,  about  a  year  ago,  pub¬ 
lished  observations  very  similar  to  mine  on  the  same  subject.  [See 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  Vol.  XVI.,  page  360.]  Sin¬ 
gularly  enough  our  views  entirely  coincide  on  this  phase  of  the 
collodio-bromide  question,  while  to  Mr.  Lea  I  concede  the  credit  of 
having  first  publicly  noticed  the  deleterious  influence  of  an  iodide — 
a  discovery  which  I  should  not  have  made  had  I  not  at  the  time 
been  trying  a  very  impure  bromide. 

The  influence  of  an  iodide  in  a  collodio-bromide  emulsion  being 
decidedly  baneful,  it  is  of  importance  to  have  a  ready  means  of  de¬ 
tecting  the  least  trace  of  iodide  in  any  sample  of  bromide.  The 
copper  and  iron  test  which  has  been  proposed,  although  simple 
enough,  is  far  from  delicate  or  even  reliable.  An  infinitely  better 
one  is  chloride  of  palladium,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  sen¬ 
sitive  and  delicate.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  test  a  short 
time  since  when  trying  the  effects  of  various  chlorides  in  bromised 
collodion.  In  some  of  the  bromised  collodions  to  which  I  added  the 
palladium  salt  I  noticed  a  browner  hue  than  was  consistent  with  the 
natural  colour  which  would  be  conferred  by  a  small  quantity  of  this 
particular  chloride.  In  other  bromides  the  coloration  was  scarcely 
visible.  On  farther  experiment,  I  found  that  chloride  of  palladium 
decomposes  an  iodide,  but  has  no  effect  on  a  bromide.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  simple  and  effective  test  for  the  absence  of  iodide,  which 
I  apply  in  the  following  way:* — 

I  make  a  solution  of  about  fifty  grains  of  chloride  of  palladium 
in  lialf-an-ounce  of  distilled  water.  This  solution  is  of  a  deep  brown 
colour,  and  the  quantity  indicated  should  serve  for  several  hundred 
experiments.  I  dissolve  about  ten  grains  of  any  suspected  bromide 
in  lialf-an-ounce  of  distilled  water  within  a  test  tube.  Another 
similar  test  tube  contains  also  lialf-an-ounce  of  distilled  water,  but 
no  bromide.  I  dip  into  the  palladium  solution  the  end  of  a  small 
glass  rod,  and  with  it  stir  up  the  contents  of  the  tube  containing 
bromide.  Then  I  wipe  the  rod  quite  clean,  dip  it  again  into  the  pal¬ 
ladium  salt,  and  stir  up  the  other  tube  containing  pure  'water. 
When  the  bromide  is  absolutely  free  from  iodide  both  these  tubes, 
when  held  up  and  looked  through  towards  the  light,  will  be  equally 
transparent.  One  hundreth  part  of  a  grain  of  iodide  in  fifty  grains 
of  bromide  can  be  very  readily  detected  by  the  eye  alone  when  this  test 
is  used.  Farther :  the  decomposition  of  the  iodide  is  immediate,  so 
that  anyone,  when  procuring  his  bromides,  can  at  once  satisfy  him¬ 
self  of  their  purity,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  their  freedom  from 
iodide,  before  completing  his  purchase. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity  I  have  sent  round  to  several  chemists  for 
specimens  of  various  bromides.  In  every  case  the  bromide  of 
potassium  was  most  largely  contaminated  with  iodide,  and  the  cad¬ 
mium  and  ammonium  salts  the  least  so.  I  met  with  only  two  in¬ 
stances  of  almost  total  freedom  from  iodide,  and  these  were  in 
ammonium  and  cadmium  bromides. 

The  very  sensitive  test  which  I  have  recommended  cannot,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  be  readily  obtained  in  the  market.  Palladium  is  itself  a 
rare  metal,  and  its  salts  are  rarer  still,  because  there  is  no  com¬ 
mercial  demand  for  them  in  the  utilitarian  exigencies  of  the  present 
day.  The  metal  is  generally  associated  with  platinum  and  irridium  ; 
therefore  there  might  be  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  pure.  The  sample 
of  chloride  of  palladium  which  I  used  in  my  first  testing  experi¬ 
ments  was  the  remains  of  some  made  by  myself  many  years  ago  for 
toning  prints  a  la  Burnett.  The  metal  was  given  to  me  by  a  cele¬ 
brated  dentist  who  uses  an  amalgam  of  it  very  largely  in  his  business 
for  stuffing  decayed  teeth,  I  believe. 

Feeling  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  test,  and  also  of  its  inappli¬ 
cability  to  the  purpose  intended  were  it  not  an  article  of  commerce, 
I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  find  out  where  chloride  of  palladium  can 
be  purchased,  and  have,  after  many  applications  in  different  directions, 
found  that  Bolton  and  Co.,  of  Holborn  Bars,  London,  manufacture 
this  rare  chemical  for  the  analytical  chemists’  laboratories. 

Stillman’s  Theory  of  Development. 

My  total  repudiation  of  Mr.  Stillman’s  notions  about  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sensitive  iodide  of  silver  does  not  seem  to  please  every  one. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  learnt  from  my  friend  Dr.  Miller,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  King's  College,  London,  that  the  test  I  propose  has  been  already 
suggested.— G.  D. 
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Last  week  I  received  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  an  old  King’s 
College  photographic  student,  who  is  still  an  enthusiastic  and  accom¬ 
plished  votary  of  the  “  black  art.”  Having  been  granted  permission 
to  publish  part  of  his  private  letter,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  doing  so  along  with  my  reply,  inasmuch  as  I  can  thus  have  an 
opportunity  of  dispelling  publicly  a  slight  fog  which  seems  to  have 
crept  over  the  negatives  of  those  who  have  evidently  not  studied 
carefully  some  of  the  most  prominent  phenomena  attending  the 
development  of  sensitive  films  in  the  presence  of  free  nitrate  of 
silver.  He  says : — 

“  *  *  *  I  am  sure  you  are  wrong  about  iodide  of  silver  not  being 

developable  without  nitrate  of  silver.  Do  you  recollect  how  we  used  to 
get  capital  though  faint  images  to  begin  with  by  pyrogallic  acid  alone  on 
our  dry  collodio-albumen  plates,  which  were  prepared  without  a  particle 
of  bromide  in  the  collodion,  and  were  thoroughly  washed  ?  I  sometimes 
use  that  process  now  ;  but  it  is  confoundedly  slow,  though  sure.  Where 
could  the  silver  image  come  from  if  it  was  not  from  the  iodide  in  the 
film  ?  It  could  not  come  from  the  developer,  because  there  is  no  silver 
in  it  until  after  we  begin  the  intensification  with  acid  pyro.  and  silver. 
I  always  begin  the  development  of  collodio-albumen  plates  with  plain 
pyrogallic  acid,  and  it  palpably  brings  out  an  image  ;  so  you  see  I  have 
some  reason  for  thinking  you  have  committed  a  slight  mistake.  *  *  *  ” 

In  reply  I  sent  my  correspondent  a  copy  of  the  following  remarks, 
which  I  also  publish  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  may  hold 
opinions  similar  to  those  promulgated  by  Mr.  Stillman  and  enter¬ 
tained  by  my  friend 

“  *  *  *  Mr.  Stillman,  in  his  paper,  was  referring  to  iodide  of 

silver  with  an  excess  of  nitrate ;  and  he  thought  the  iodide,  after  exposure 
to  light,  was  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the  developer.  In  fact,  the 
common  wet  collodion  development  was  alluded  to.  That  idea  of  his  is, 
I  think,  a  mistake,  as  you  can  easily  prove  to  yourself  by  trying  the 
experiment  which  I  mentioned  at  page  135  of  The  Bkitisii  Journal  of 
Photography  for  this  year. 

“And  now  as  to  your  argument  about  the  development  of  an  incipient 
image  on  collodio-albumen  iodised  films  without  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
fact  of  development  I  admit,  but  not  the  inference  you  have  drawn  from 
it.  You  cannot  develope,  with  pyrogallic  acid  alone,  an  image  impressed 
by  light  on  pure  iodide  of  silver ;  at  least  I  have  never  been  able  to  do 
so,  however  long  the  exposure  to  light,  and  however  concentrated  the 
pyrogallic  solution.  Recollect  there  is  something  more  than  pure  iodide 
of  silver  present  in  a  sensitised  film  of  iodised  collodion.  It  is  that 
something  which  renders  development  possible  without  a  soluble  silver 
salt.  There  is  present  an  organic  silver  compound,  which  can,  after 
exposure  to  light,  be  reduced  by  plain  pyrogallic  acid  without  nitrate  of 
silver.  That  is  the  whole  secret  of  a  faint  image  by  this  means  on  light- 
affected  iodide  which  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  pure.  If  you  precipi¬ 
tate  pure  iodide  of  silver  on  the  surface  of  a  clean  glass  plate,  or  even  if 
with  the  fames  of  iodine  you  convert  the  surface  of  a  polished  silver  plate 
into  iodide  of  silver,  and  then  expose  either  or  both  of  them  in  the 
camera  for  any  length  of  time,  it  will  be  contrary  to  all  my  experience 
and  to  all  the  evidence  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  if  you  get  the 
faintest  semblance  of  an  image  by  attempting  to  develope  with  plain 
pyrogallic  acid.  It  is  different  with  chloride,  bromide,  and  organic 
compounds  of  silver.  They  are  amenable  to  that  sort  of  reduction — the 
two  former  remarkably  so,  especially  if  the  pyrogallic  developer  be  ren¬ 
dered  slightly  alkaline.  Indeed,  by  means  of  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid 
alone,  they  may  be  entirely  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  after  a  very 
short  exposure  to  a  light  which  does  not  visibly  change  their  appearance. 
But  these  are  not  the  conditions  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stillman,  although 
they  nearly  touch  and  explain  the  instance  which  you  cite.  Thus  you 
see  in  the  face  of  stern  facts  I  am  not  prepared  as  yet  to  consider  myself 
wrong,  nor  to  change  my  opinion  in  favour  of  any  other.  ” 

Ammonia  in  Collodio-Bromide. 

Since  my  announcement  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  a  very  minute  quantity  of  ammonia  in  a  collodio-bromide 
emulsion  I  have  made  several  more  comparative  trials,  the  result  of 
which  is  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  ammonia  is  only  useful  when  the 
collodion  itself  is  acid.  A  very  old  collodion,  which  is  always  acid, 
is  decidedly  improved  by  the  addition  of  sufficient  alkali  to  com¬ 
pletely  neutralise  acidity,  and  no  harm  is  done  if  a  slightly  alkaline 
reaction  remain.  A  neutral  collodion  is  not  in  the  least  benefited 
by  an  alkali.  In  one  very  old  and  acid  sample  of  collodion  that  I 
tried  with  and  without  ammonia,  but  which  was  otherwise  similarly 
prepared  for  dry  plates,  the  particles  of  bromide  in  the  neutralised 
emulsion  remained  in  a  state  of  perfect  suspension  after  the  lapse  of 
over  three  weeks  without  being  shaken  up  in  the  interval,  while  in  the 
acid  collodion  they  had  partially  subsided,  leaving  the  upper  part  of 
the  fluid  nearly  clear. 

This  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  well-known  fact  that  when  any 
acid  is  stirred  up  in  a  liquid  from  which  chloride  of  silver  is  being 
precipitated  the  chloride  soon  subsides,  whereas  if  the  liquid  were 
neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  much  of  the  chloride  would  remain  in 


suspension  for  a  long  time.  Bearing  this  fact  in  view,  therefore,  the 
acidity  of  collodion  would  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  many  of 
the  complaints  we  hear  respecting  the  speedy  subsidence  of  bromide 
of  silver  in  some  emulsions,  especially  after  a  great  deal  of  violent 
shaking,  while  in  others  the  silver  salt  remains  suspended  for  a  long 
time.  Iodide  of  silver  soon  subsides  from  even  an  alkaline  collodio- 
emulsion ;  so  also  will  bromide  and  chloride  when  the  collodion  is 
decidedly  acid.  In  fact  it  is  not  safe  to  beat  up  your  bromide  or 
chloride  emulsion  too  often  and  violently,  unless  you  make  sure  of 
the  absence  of  free  acid.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Fh.D. 


ON  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  OBTAINING  IMAGES  IN  RE¬ 
LIEF  BY  MEANS  OF  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEGATIVE.* 

Bichromated  gelatine,  exposed  under  a  negative,  produces  reliefs 
either  by  swelling  in  water  or  by  becoming  insoluble ;  but  these  reliefs 
are  false,  and  bear  no  relation  to  those  contained  in  the  drawing  of 
the  negative.  Correct  reliefs  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  the 
object  in  a  particular  manner. 

First  Process. — The  object  to  be  reproduced  is  coated  with  a  dead 
black,  and  placed  in  a  box  with  a  glass  lid,  through  which  it  can  be 
seen  and  photographed.  This  box  is  filled  with  whitish  fog  or 
vapour  of  a  certain  transparency.  It  is  exposed  to  a  magnesium  or 
electric  light,  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  objective,  and  then 
photographed.  The  negative  thus  obtained  will  give,  with  the  aid  of 
bichromated  gelatine,  a  hollow  mould ;  the  positive  of  this  negative 
will  give  a  corresponding  relief. 

In  fact,  the  luminous  point  and  the  point  of  view  coinciding,  no 
shadow  is  struck  by  the  lens.  It  is  not,  then,  the  shades  that  are 
indicated  by  the  tints  of  the  negative.  These  represent  the  distance 
of  the  different  points,  for  the  planes  of  the  front  of  the  object  are 
so  much  whiter  or  lighter  in  proportion  to  the  distance  the  others 
are  from  them.  We  suppose  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  object 
to  be  so  small  that  the  rays  recede  little  from  the  optical  axis.  If 
it  were  otherwise  the  gelatine  might  be  rendered  insoluble  by  a 
bundle  of  conical  rays.  It  must  be  observed  that  it  is  not  the  object 
itself  that  is  photographed,  but  the  vapour  which  surrounds  it.  It 
is  the  mould  of  this  vapour  that  is  obtained. 

The  inverse  process  would  consist  in  plunging  an  object  of  uniform 
photogenic  colour  into  a  fluid  absorbing  the  actinic  rays,  or  a  coloured 
liquid.  The  negative  would  then  give  a  relief  directly,  and  its  posi¬ 
tive  a  concave  mould.  But  this  means  would  be  inferior  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  on  account  of  the  unequal  diffusion  of  the  light  and  the 
reflections  of  the  different  parts  of  the  object  one  upon  the  other. 

Second  Process. — The  white  object,  or  that  of  uniform  colour,  is 
exposed  to  a  certain  number  of  luminous  points,  which  send  rays, 
following  parallel  vertical  planes,  so  as  to  light  with  the  same  inten¬ 
sity  the  points  of  the  object  situated  in  the  same  plane — this  inten¬ 
sity  decreasing  from  one  plane  to  the  following,  as  takes  place  when 
the  light  is  veiled  by  shaded  glasses.  The  parts  which  may  not  be 
lighted  by  this  means  will  be  lighted  by  rays  from  some  direction 
and  with  a  suitable  intensity.  This  exposure  is  not  easily  obtained. 

The  following  process  cuts  off,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  pertur¬ 
bations  due  to  shadows,  to  reflection,  and  to  the  different  colours. 
The  object  is  exposed  to  rays  from  different  directions,  liable  only  to 
form  a  bright  zone  terminated  in  front  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  front  of  the  object.  This  luminous  zone  acts  upon  the 
object  progressively,  and  lights  successively  the  different  planes  in 
such  a  manner  that,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  the  whole  of  the 
object  is  lighted.  During  this  time  a  certain  number  of  photographic 
negatives  are  taken,  each  of  them  almost  instantaneously.  These 
negatives  are  developed  by  a  process  that  will  exaggerate  the  light¬ 
ing  and  give  great  contrasts,  and  they  are  strengthened  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  parts  lighted  directly  are  almost  opaque  compared 
to  the  others. 

In  copying  these  negatives  on  the  same  plate,  by  substituting  the 
one  for  the  other  and  making  the  points  coincide,  or,  better  still,  by 
placing  them  one  over  the  other  in  succession,  an  image  is  obtained 
the  tints  of  which  are  due  almost  entirely  to  the  different  distances 
of  the  planes  of  the  object. 

Lastly :  the  photographic  negative  (direct)  from  the  image  of  an 
object  the  different  planes  of  which  are  represented  by  graduated 
tints,  as  takes  place  in  certain  views  from  nature,  will  give  this  image 
in  relief.  M.  Poiree. 


Eggs  for  Albumenisers  in  the  United  States. — It  is  said  that 
there  are  75,000  dozens  of  eggs  used  annually  by  the  albumenisers  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

*  Read  at  a  mectin  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  March  4, 1870. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  DIVERSITIES  IN  ALBUMENISED 

PAPERS. 

The  following  remarks  are  specially  limited  by  the  fact  that  they 
relate  only  to  the  results  obtained  by  using  a  weak  sensitising  solu¬ 
tion — weak,  that  is,  according  to  old  methods  of  computation — thirt}'- 
five  to  sixty  grains,  never  exceeding  fifty-five  grains  even  in  the  dullest 
weather.  My  bath  is  also  alkaline  invariably,  and  hence  photo¬ 
graphers  who  work  under  other  systems  may  not  find  all  the  re¬ 
marks  that  follow  applicable.  If  any  do  find  them  helpful,  I  shall 
be  well  satisfied. 

It  often  happens  that  a  photographer  has  in  use  at  the  same  time 
papers  by  more  than  one  maker,  or  that  he  is  tempted  by  the  good 
accounts  he  hears  of  some  paper  to  try  it,  and,  trying  it,  he  not 
unfrequently  finds,  probably  enough,  that  it  does  not  yield  such 
good  results  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  get;  so  he  says  the  paper 
is  not  good.  In  hastily  coming  to  this  conclusion  he  may  really 
have  erred  so  far  as  to  deprive  himself  of  a  very  valuable  means  of 
adding  to  the  beauty  of  his  prints.  For  instance :  a  photographer 
produces,  we  shall  say,  portraits,  large  views,  and  small  views.  Now 
the  paper  that  suits  his  portraits  may  be  quite  the  wrong  thing  to 
use  for  his  views,  large  or  small ;  or  what  does  for  his  large  views 
may  be  badly  adapted  for  his  small.  One  maker  may  not  always  be 
able  to  produce  what  will  do  for  each.  A  different  formula  for 
salting,  for  length  of  floating,  or  the  differing  temperatures  at  which 
various  papers  may  be  dried  by  the  various  albumenisers,  all 
tend  to  make  the  character  of  the  results  materially  different. 
Did  a  photographer  know  always  what  given  result  would  be 
produced  by  a  given  change  in  the  mode  of  preparing  albu- 
menised  paper,  it  would  clearly  be  the  best  policy  for  large 
consumers  of  that  article  to  make  it  themselves;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  this  is  not  the  best  way  even  as  it  is.  But  as  very 
few  photographers  prepare  their  own  paper,  I  have  ventured  at  this 
time  to  discourse  for  a  little  on  a  pet  prejudice  of  mine  in  regard 
to  its  sensitising.  I  believe  in  a  disregard  of  rigid  formulae  in  many 
things,  but,  most  of  all,  in  printing,  because  of  the  ever- varying  con¬ 
ditions  that  have  to  be  looked  to. 

To  return  to  our  instance.  The  photographer  producing  as  above 
has,  we  further  suppose,  been  for  some  time  employing  one  kind  of 
albumenised  paper  for  all  his  pictures,  say  the  land  which  from  its 
tendency  to  sacrifice  delicate  half-tones  is  best  of  all  suited  for  giv¬ 
ing  bold  effects  to  large  pictures.  It  has  wrought  well  for  these,  but 
for  other  kinds  of  work  only  indifferently  so.  Instead  of  imparting 
to  small  pictures  their  due  delicacy  it  makes  them  harsh.  He  hears 
of  a  paper  famous  for  its  power  of  giving  delicate  tones  and  procures 
some,  and  finds,  possibly,  that  it  does  all  promised  of  it,  but  also, 
as  a  consequence  of  that,  that  it  makes  his  large  pictures  flat  and 
dull.  But  it  is  quite  as  possible  that  he  may  be  unable  to  succeed 
with  this  paper  at  all.  He  may  be  able  to  get  only  the  fuzziest  of 
prints,  and  of  course  blames  the  paper,  returning  in  disgust  to  his 
old  routine. 

Now  the  true  remedy  for  the  former  of  these  two  evils  is,  certainly, 
to  use  two  papers.  It  may  be  two  papers  by  the  same  maker  but 
salted  differently,  but  two  papers  it  must  be.  The  same  paper  will 
no  more  produce  such  a  diversity  of  results  than  one  collodion  can 
be  at  once  both  tough  and  rotten. 

The  remedy  for  the  second  evil  is  not  to  throw  away  the  paper 
tried,  but  to  change  the  mode  of  treating  it.  A  paper  that  tends  to 
flatness  through  the  minuteness  with  which  it  renders  the  details  of 
a  negative  will  generally  be  found  to  be  pretty  strongly  salted ; 
because,  as  I  take  it,  the  wealth  of  detail  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
strength  of  chloride  deposit  in  the  albumen,  which  thereby  gives 
greater  body  to  the  image,  and  renders  it  less  apt  to  be  eaten  out 
in  fixing.  Now  a  strongly-salted  paper  should  either  be  floated  on 
a  very  strong  bath  or  for  a  very  short  time  on  a  weak  one,  because 
albumen  containing  a  large  proportion  of  salt  is  less  easily  coagu¬ 
lated  than  that  which  contains  very  little.  The  cause  of  this  I  am 
not  certain  of,  unless  it  be  that  the  assault  of  the  nitrate  on  the 
albumen  is  rendered  more  vigorous  by  the  excess  of  saline  matter. 
But  this,  I  confess,  is  a  mere  conjecture,  and  all  I  can  honestly  say 
is  that  my  experience  has  proved  the  fact  to  be  as  I  have  stated  it. 
A  strong  bath  will  greatly  lessen  the  tendency  of  the  albumen  to 
dissolve  off;  but  I  always  think  that  a  strong  bath,  besides  the  waste 
of  it,  prevents  the  attainment  of  true  delicacy  of  detail  by  causing 
the  image  to  be  printed  into  the  paper  much  beyond  what  is  needful. 
For  this  reason  I  hold  out  against  strong  sensitising  baths,  and 
also  because  I  think  an  additional  element  of  danger  to  the  per¬ 
manency  is  introduced  by  this  same  filling  of  the  pores  of  the  paper 
with  silver. 

Still,  in  dealing  with  strongly- salted  paper,  it  may  be  well  to  raise 
the  strength  of  the  silver  solution  a  few  grains.  The  main  remedy, 


however,  will  be  found  in  a  strict  limiting  of  the  time  of  floating. 
If  such  paper  yield  fuzzy  prints  you  may,  with  almost  unvarying 
certainty,  conclude  that  it  has  been  too  long  on  the  silver  bath. 
Keep  it  on  till  the  paper  is  limp  on  the  bath  and  no  longer,  and  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  all  dulness  has  vanished. 

This  matter — the  time  of  floating — is  not  nearly  so  much  taken 
into  account  with  many  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  is,  therefore,  the  source 
of  a  variety  of  troubles  to  the  photographer,  all  of  which  he  is  but 
too  apt  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  paper.  A  weakly-salted  paper — 
and  here  I  may  say  that  foreign  albumenised  papers  are  generally 
charged  with  considerably  less  salt  than  those  of  English  make — 
will  very  often  be  improved  by  being  kept  one  minute  longer  upon 
the  bath  than  the  time  allowed  for  one  with  much  salt  in  it ;  and, 
with  a  weak  bath,  at  anyrate,  any  variation  in  the  time  of  floating 
will  not  affect  so  perceptibly  for  harm  a  weakly-salted  paper  as  a 
strong.  Two  baths  and  a  rigorous  attention  to  judicious  alterations 
of  mode  wall  always  enable  a  photographic  printer  to  get  the  best 
possible  prints  out  of  every  negative.  But  then  this  needs  skill  and 
observation  and  intelligence  on  the  printer’s  part — qualities  that  but 
very  few  possess  in  measure  adequate  to  their  pretensions.  Printing 
is  as  little  a  thing  of  mere  rote  as  operating.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
this  thing  mends — will  continue  to  mend. 

There  are  other  variations  of  paper,  however,  than  those  that  re¬ 
late  to  proportions  in  salting.  The  only  one  of  importance  that  I 
can  notice  here  is  the  differences  of  keeping  qualities  manifested  by 
the  productions  of  different  albumenisers.  Their  differences  may 
be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  conditions  under  which  the  albumen 
is  used  by  each  maker,  and  partly  by  the  action  of  the  several  sorts 
of  salts  employed.  And  here  I  would  break  in  to  observe  that  salting 
by  various  chlorides  does  not  make  so  much  difference  to  tint  as  is 
apt  to  be  supposed.  You  can  tone  a  warm  brown  just  as  readily 
with  a  paper  prepared  with  a  chloride  or  mixture  of  chlorides 
warranted  to  tone  black  as  you  can  with  one  guaranteed  to  tone 
brown,  and  vice  versa. 

But  I  believe  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  rapid  yellowing  of 
paper  after  sensitising  will  be  found  in  the  prolonging  of  the  time 
during  which  the  paper  is  allowed  to  lie  in  contact  with  the  albumen. 
Paper  that  has  a  high  gloss  upon  it  is  general^,  if  not  invariably, 
paper  that  has  been  floated  only  a  very  short  time  and  dried  rapidly. 
This  sort  of  paper  does  not  yellow  so  readily  as  that  having  a  duller 
surface,  showing  either  that  the  albumen  has  been  very  dilute  or 
else  that  the  floating  has  been  prolonged.  The  silver  in  this  case  is 
permitted  easy  access  to  the  size  in  the  paper,  with  which  a  process 
of  decomposition  appears  to  be  almost  immediately  begun ;  there¬ 
fore,  in  winter  time  especially,  choose  a  paper  with  a  fine  surface. 
There  is,  on  the  whole,  less  chance  of  its  growing  yellow  speedily; 
unless,  of  course,  you  let  it  get  damp,  and  so  give  the  nitrate  of 
silver  free  play. 

As  corroboration  of  my  idea  I  think  it  is  the  case  invariably  that 
Saxe  paper  yellows  and  decomposes  more  rapidly  than  Rives,  owing, 
as  I  apprehend,  to  the  former  containing  more  sizing  than  the  latter ; 
and  so,  cceteris  paribus ,  I  should  advise  the  employment  of  Rives 
paper  in  winter.  Only  it  does  not  always  suit  the  character  of  the 
pictures  wanted ;  and  where  Saxe  is  preferable,  a  kind  that  is  pretty 
strongly  salted  and  with  a  glossy  surface  will  do  nearly  as  well  as 
Rives.  I  have  some  at  present  that  keeps  for  three  days  on 
emergency  without  any  extraordinary  precautions  being  taken  to 
preserve  its  whiteness.  Those  of  my  readers  who  may  follow  a 
system  I  some  time  ago  outlined  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  and 
use  ammonia  in  the  printing  bath,  will  do  well  at  this  season  of  the 
year  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum.  It  materially  assists  the  decom¬ 
posing  process  to  go  on  in  the  texture  of  the  paper.  Aliquis. 


REPORT  ON  THE  SOLAR  ECLIPSE  OF  AUGUST  LAST. 

We  have  received  from  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory 
a  Report  on  the  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  August  7,  1869,  and  accom¬ 
panying  the  report  we  have  also  received  some  photographs  taken 
on  that  occasion. 

We  have  already  published  several  items  of  information  connected 
with  the  eclipse,  but  the  following  statement,  coming  as  it  does  from 
an  official  source,  may  be  accepted  as  an  accurate  account  of 
this  novel  photographic  expedition,  which  cannot  fail  to  iuteiest 
our  scientific  readers.  The  pictures  referred  to,  we  may  state, 
were  exhibited  by  us  at  the  recent  soiree  and  exhibition  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Society. 

In  the  spring  of  1869,  Commodore  B.  F.  Sands,  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  solicited  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Army  to  co-operate  in  the  organisation  of  an  expedition 
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to  observe  the  coming  solar  eclipse  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  by  detailing 
an  officer  from  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  skilled  in  scientific  photo¬ 
graphy,  to  assume  charge  of  a  telescope  properly  fitted  up,  and  under¬ 
take  the  photography  of  the  several  phases  of  the  eclipse  for  astronomical 
purposes.  In  response  to  this  request  the  Surgeon-General,  under 
authority  from  the  War  Department,  despatched  the  following  party, 
thoroughly  equipped  with  all  the  necessary  photographic  apparatus,  to 
accompany  the  astronomers  from  the  Observatory  to  Des  Moine3,  for 
the  purpose  above  mentioned Brevet  Major  Edward  Curtis,  Assistant 
Surgeon  U.  S.  Army,  in  charge ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Le  Merle,  Hospital  Steward, 
U.S.  Army;  Mr.  M.  S.  Brennan,  U.S.  Army;  Mr.  E.  J.  Ward,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  Washington. 

The  telescope  for  photography  furnished  by  the  Observatory  was  the 
large  equatorial  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  loaned  by 
Admiral  Porter  for  the  expedition.  This  instrument  is  a  refractor  by 
Alvan  Clark  and  Sons,  and  has  an  object  glass  of  7.75  inches  clear 
aperture,  and  9  feet  6  inches  focal  length.  It  is  mounted  on  a  solid  cast- 
iron  pier,  furnished  with  a  spring  governor  driving  clock.  It  was 
adapted  for  photography  by  having  a  camera  box  attached  to  the  eye 
end  of  the  tube  arranged  to  carry  negative  plates  seven  inches  square, 
upon  which  the  image  of  the  sun,  magnified  by  an  ordinary  Huyghenian  I 
eyepiece,  should  be  depicted  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  ' 
arrangement  for  making  the  exposures  was  as  follows  : — Two  and  a-half 
inches  beyond  the  end  of  the  eyepiece  was  fixed  a  partition  across  the 
camera  box,  pierced  with  a  central  aperture  just  large  enough  to  admit 
the  entire  cone  of  rays  for  the  instrument.  Immediately  in  front  of  this 
partition  was  a  long  movable  wooden  slider,  pierced  with  two  apertures, 
either  of  which  could  be  centered  with  the  hole  in  the  fixed  partition  by 
simply  running  the  slider  to  or  fro  a  few  inches — when  in  either  position 
the  latter  was  held  in  place  by  a  spring  bolt  on  the  side  of  the  camera 
box.  One  of  these  apertures,  intended  to  allow  of  any  length  of  expo¬ 
sure  during  totality,  was  fitted  up  with  a  light  brass  shield  turning  on 
a  pivot,  by  which  the  hole  could  be  covered  or  uncovered,  the  shield,  in 
order  to  be  turned  from  without,  being  attached  by  a  catgut  cord  to  a 
little  cylinder  surmounted  by  a  milled  head  placed  at  the  free  projecting 
end  of  the  slider.  The  other  aperture,  for  use  during  the  partial  phases, 
was  covered  with  a  rectangular  brass  plate,  running  on  guide  rods,  and 
pierced  with  a  transverse  slit  adjustable  to  any  width  up  to  half-an-inch 
Instantaneous  motion  of  this  plate  across  the  aperture  was  effected  by  a 
steel  wire  spring  coiled  around  one  of  the  guide  rods,  and  when  drawn 
up  against  the  spring  the  plate  was  held  by  a  wire  loop  catching  over  a 
little  pin  projecting  upwards  through  a  bridge  from  a  delicate  spring 
trigger  also  placed  at  the  free  end  of  the  slider.  The  lightest  touch  upon 
this  trigger  then  released  the  plate  and  effected  an  instantaneous  expo¬ 
sure,  and  by  making  the  touch  always  at  a  predetermined  second  of  time, 
with  eye  and  ear  upon  a  chronometer  standing  close  by,  the  exposures 
could  be  timed  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  For  the  determination  of 
position  angles,  two  position  wires  crossing  at  right  angles  were  adjusted 
in  the  eyepiece,  approximately  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  a  parallel  of  decli¬ 
nation,  and  the  true  position  determined  by  Professor  Harkness,  U.  S. 
Navy,  by  observing  three  transits  of  the  sun  across  each  wire  imme¬ 
diately  before  and  after  the  eclipse. 

On  the  day  of  the  eclipse  many  difficulties  were  experienced  owing  to 
the  very  hazy  weather  that  unfortunately  prevailed  at  Des  Moines  at 
that  time.  On  account  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  sun’s  actinic  force 
from  this  cause,  the  entire  aperture  of  the  object  glass  had  to  be  used 
even  for  the  partial  phases,  instead  of  the  two-inch  diaphragm  cap 
ordinarily  employed  for  photographing  the  sun ;  and  since  the  photo¬ 
graphic  performance  of  the  telescope  under  these  circumstances  was 
much  inferior  to  that  exhibited  when  the  aperture  was  reduced  to  two 
or  three  inches,  these  negatives  are  not  as  sharp  as  they  would  have 
been  had  the  sky  been  clear.  The  haze  also  interfei’ed  directly  in  the 
definition  of  the  image  by  blurring  the  outlines,  especially  at  the  lower 
limb  of  the  sun,  over  which  a  dense  belt  of  moisture  hung  with  great 
tenacity.  During  totality,  also,  much  annoyance  was  occasioned  by  the 
haze;  on  account  of  the  excessively  long  exposures  thus  required  but 
two  negatives  of  this  phase  could  be  taken,  and  the  image  of  the  corona 
thrown  by  the  finder  upon  a  white  cardboard  screen,  by  observing 
which  the  telescope  was  adjusted  after  each  shifting  of  plate-holders, 
was  so  excessively  faint  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  The  necessary  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  instrument  was  thus  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  and 
from  this  cause  the  first  twenty  seconds  of  totality  were  lost,  and  in  the 
second  plate  exposed  the  image  of  the  moon  is  partly  off  the  field.  For¬ 
tunately  this  mishap  is  of  no  consequence,  since  the  portion  thus  cut  off 
is  the  south-eastern  limb,  where  at  the  time  of  exposure  the  prominences 
were  all  covered  by  the  advancing  moon. 

Despite  all  these'disadvantages,  however,  the  expedition  was  unusually 
successful,  securing  119  negatives  out  of  122  exposures  actually  made. 
Negatives  of  the  sun  were  also  taken  for  eight  days  preceding  and  for 
two  following  the  eclipse. 

The  two  totality  negatives,  timed  especially  for  the  solar  prominences, 
are  unequalled  for  the  beauty  with  which  they  show  these  bodies, 
exhibiting  a  delicacy  of  detail  in  their  structure  never  depicted  by  pho¬ 
tography  before.  The  corona,  also,  though  faint,  is  sufficiently  indicated 
to  render  its  main  features  recognisable.  The  exposure  of  these  two 
negatives  were  respectively  G6  and  45  seconds ;  the  first  being  from 
4h.  45m.  48.0s.  to  4h.  4Gm.  54.0s.,  local  mean  time,  and  the  second 


from  4h.  47m.  31.0s.  to  4h.  48m.  16.0s.  According  to  the  observation# 
of  Professor  Eastman,  U.S.  Navy,  on  the  times  of  the  internal  contacts 
at  Des  Moines,  the  first  negative  represents  the  appearance  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  for  the  sixty-six  seconds  following  the  twentieth  second  of  dura¬ 
tion  of  totality,  reckoning  to  the  nearest  even  second,  and  the  other  for 
forty-five  seconds  immediately  preceding  the  ninth  second  before  the 
termination  of  that  phase.  The  loss  of  the  last  nine  seconds  of  totality 
was  because  the  exposure  was  terminated  one  second  before  the  calculated 
time  for  the  reappearance  of  the  sun,  which  time  proved  to  be  between 
nine  and  ten  seconds  too  early. 

The  accompanying  prints  are  from  the  original  negatives,  and  are 
mounted  to  correspond  with  the  position  of  the  sun  to  the  horizon 
during  totality  at  Des  Moines.  The  upper  position  wire  is  thus  north¬ 
east,  the  right  hand  one  north-west,  the  lower  south-west,  and  that  on 
the  left  south-east.  A  full  discussion  of  all  the  points  of  interest  exhi¬ 
bited  by  these  photographs,  together  with  a  detailed  account  of  the 
methods  of  procedure  in  taking  the  negatives,  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Curtis’s  official  report  to  the  Surgeon-General,  published  by  the  Naval 
Observatory,  with  the  reports  of  the  astronomers  sent  out  by  that 
institution. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  Eclipse  Observatory  at  Des  Moines, 
where  the  photographs  were  taken,  were  determined  by  Professor  Hark¬ 
ness,  U.S.  Navy,  as  follows: — Latitude  41°  35' 36";  longitude  lh.  Gm. 
16.05s.  west  of  centre  of  dome  of  U.S.  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington. 

Surgeon-General' s  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  9,  1869. 


THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  SOLAR  CAMERA. 

In  pronouncing  a  decision  in  an  important  patent  infringement  case  in 
America  connected  with  the  invention  of  the  solar  camera,  Judge  Giles, 
in  adjudging  Woodward  to  be  the  first  inventor,  said  : — 

“  This  case  has  been  carefully  and  deliberately  tried,  after  the  fullest 
preparation,  and  with  great  ability.  It  involved  matters  altogether  new 
to  the  court — the  principles  of  optics  and  the  instruments  and  practice 
of  photography — and  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  court  the  most 
attentive  consideration. 

“The  first  question  has  been  the  validity  of  the  re-issued  patent  of 
1866.  Formerly  it  seems  to  have  been  held  that  the  re-issue  was  con¬ 
clusive  as  to  its  own  validity,  except  in  cases  of  fraud  and  collusion ; 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  was  laid  down  in  Stimpson  v.  the 
Railroad,  in  4th  Howard.  Whatever  may  be  the  construction  given  to 
the  opinion  in  that  case  I  do  not  regard  such  doctrine  to  be  law  at 
this  time,  as  the  Supreme  Court  says,  in  the  case  of  Battin  v.  Taggart, 
et  aliis,  17  Howard,  85  :  —  ‘  The  jury  are  also  to  judge  of  the  novelty  of 
the  invention,  and  whether  the  re-issued  patent  is  for  the  same  inven¬ 
tion  as  the  original  patent.’  And  as  in  a  cause  in  equity  the  court 
passes  on  the  facts  as  well  as  on  the  law,  therefore  the  original  and  the 
re-issued  patents  are  for  the  court  to  construe  and  reconcile,  or  declare  to 
be  irreconcilable;  and  although  the  decision  of  the  Patent  Office  is  en¬ 
titled  to  great  weight,  yet  the  re-issue  is  but  primd  facie  evidence,  and 
the  duty  devolves  on  the  court,  as  it  has  done  in  this  case,  to  determine 
whether  the  re-issue  claims  more  than  the  original  specification  shows 
the  patentee  to  have  invented. 

‘  ‘  Limited  to  the  claim  made  in  the  original  patent,  the  complainants 
would  not  be  able  to  recover  in  the  present  case,  because  a  reflector  is 
there  one  of  the  elements  of  the  combination  claimed,  and  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  apparatus  is  without  one. 

“  In  the  re-issued  patent,  while  the  patentee  retains  the  first  claim, 
he  adds  a  claim  omitting  the  reflector,  and  claiming  ‘  the  arrangement 
and  combination  of  the  condensing  lens,  the  negative  slide  or  holder, 
and  achromatic  lens  or  lenses  made  and  adjusted,  in  regard  to  each 
other,  for  condensing  the  sun’s  rays  upon  and  through  the  negative, 
and  focussing  them  upon  prepared  canvas  or  other  suitable  material  for 
photographic  purposes,  substantially  as  described.  ’ 

“Now,  while  this  is  an  addition  to  the  claim  of  the  original  patent,  it 
is  fully  warranted  by  the  description  contained  in  the  specification  and 
the  drawings  connected  with  it ;  and  this  being  so,  the  complainant’s 
case  is  exactly  that  which  is  provided  for  by  the  13th  section  of  the 
Patent  Act  of  July  4,  1836. 

‘  ‘  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  complainant  himself  was  aware  of 
the  rationale  of  his  own  invention  when  he  took  out  his  patent  in  1857. 
He  did  what  never  seems  to  have  been  done  before — he  made  a  great 
improvement,  the  value  of  which  was  at  once  recognised  by  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world.  But  whether  he  was  able  in  his  original  specification  to 
give  the  rationale  of  his  invention  or  not,  he  nevertheless  gave  the  in¬ 
vention  itself  to  the  public.  He  was  the  first  and  original  inventor  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  and  was  entitled  to  a  patent ;  and,  subsequently, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  a  fuller  explanation  and  more 
efficiently  to  protect  himself,  he  had  a  right  to  a  re-issue  and  to  claim 
the  combination  which  made  the  sun’s  rays  effective  to  produce  the 
result,  whether  they  were  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the  condensing 
lens  or  were  reflected  by  a  mirror,  for  convenience  sake,  upon  it.  I  hold 
the  re-issue,  therefore,  to  be  valid. 

‘  ‘  The  next  question  was  the  originality  of  the  invention  ;  and  here  the 
opposing  evidence  was  of  two  kinds— first,  publications  in  printed 
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works  ;  second,  oral  testimony  in  regard  to  what  was  alleged  to  have 
been  done  before.  Of  the  first  kind,  the  publication  in  the  Photographic 
Journal  for  1856  was  relied  on,  and,  at  first  sight,  the  drawing  looks 
very  much  like  the  patented  invention.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  same  in  connection  with  the  references  to  see  that  a  most 
important  element  of  the  combination,  a  condensing  lens,  is  altogether 
omitted.  The  French  instruments  were  also  relied  on  ;  but  here, 
although  these  instruments  have  a  condenser,  the  illustrative  drawings 
show  that  the  great  principle  of  the  Woodward  camera  does  not  exist 
in  them.  The  rays  from  the  condensing  lens,  instead  of  being  focussed 
in  the  achromatic  lens,  including  the  negative  within  the  cone  of  light 
formed  by  them,  are  focussed  either  before  or  behind  the  negative,  and 
not  at  or  near  the  achromatic  lens  ;  and  the  light  in  the  camera,  being  a 
diffused  light,  is  wholly  incompetent  to  produce  the  effect  of  the  solar 
camera  of  the  complainant.  The  other  publications  referred  to  by  the 
defendants  were  even  less  like  the  patented  invention  than  those  just 
mentioned.  The  great  principle  of  the  solar  camera  is,  in  my  opinion, 
altogether  unaffected  by  the  fact  that  the  negative  is  moved,  while  the 
condensing  and  achromatic  lenses  are  stationary.  It  comes  to  the  same 
thing  as  though  the  negative  were  stationary  and  the  two  lenses  were 
moved,  provided  they  retained  their  relative  positions.  On  referring  to 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  examined  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  solar 
camera  in  Philadelphia  as  far  back  as  1849,  and  in  Cincinnati  at  a 
later  date,  but  anterior  to  Woodward’s  patent — with  every  possible  dis¬ 
position  to  accord  to  parties  under  oath,  at  all  times,  full  credit  in  their 
sworn  statements — I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  either  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  or  Cincinnati  instruments  were  solar  cameras  competent  to  do  the  work 
of  the  W oodward  invention.  To  me  it  seems  that  the  Philadelphia  i  n ven- 
tiori  was  nothing  more  than  a  copying-box,  and  the  specimens  of  its  work 
that  have  been  exhibited  are  far  from  favourable  ;  it  is  admitted  to  have 
been  thrown  aside  and  abandoned,  and  it  did  not  make  its  appearance 
again  until  tl^  success  of  Woodward  and  litigation  brought  it  forward 
as  a  defence.  I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  evidence  that 
shows  that  whatever  was  done  with  it  was  done  in  private,  because,  as 
already  stated,  I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  that  it  was  ever 
used  except  as  a  copying-box.  In  regard  to  the  Cincinnati  invention, 
about  whose  date  there  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty,  the  evidence  shows 
that  Hall  sold  the  two  instruments  he  made — one  to  Grob,  and  the  other 
to  Sickendorff — and  they  have  both  been  seen  and  described.  They 
never  seem  to  have  been  competent  to  produce  satisfactory  results,  and 
were  considered  by  the  purchasers  worthless. 

“  As  I  said  before,  in  a  case  of  this  description  the  court  has  not  only 
to  pronounce  the  law,  but  to  determine  questions  of  fact  in  the  capacity 
of  a  jury.  It  is  thus  that  I  am  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  evidence 
before  me,  after  its  more  careful  elaboration  by  the  respective  counsel, 
and  to  state  the  impressions  it  has  made  on  me.  There  is  a  fact  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  however,  that  I  cannot  altogether  pass  without  remark. 
Both  the  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  alleged  inventors  were  themselves 
experienced  opticians,  and  one  a  photographer  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  they  had  made  an  invention  which  is  admitted  by  all 
parties,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  to  be  so  valuable  and  important, 
neither  would  have  claimed  it.  Nor  can  I  well  understand  how,  if  the 
discovery  had  been  made  seven  or  eight  years  before  the  date  of  Wood¬ 
ward’s  patent,  it  would  not  have  become  known  among  the  photographers 
of  the  country — of  whom  some  seven  or  eight  of  the  most  experienced 
have  testified  in  this  case,  and  not  one  of  whom  knew  anything  of  the 
invention  until  after  the  date  of  the  Woodward  patent.  As  already 
said,  with  an  habitual  leaning  to  give  the  fullest  credit  to  parties  under 
oath,  I  am  obliged  to  determine  the  question  of  originality  in  favour  of 
the  complainant. 

“A  prominent  feature  of  the  defence  that  was  ably  urged  was,  that 
the  solar  microscope  was  the  same  in  principle  and  mode  of  operation  as 
the  solar  camera  ;  and  it  was  insisted  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  solar 
camera,  the  rays  that  passed  through  the  condenser  were  focussed  at 
the  enlarging  lens.  Still,  in  my  judgment,  this  does  not  make  the  solar 
microscope  the  equivalent  of  the  solar  camera.  The  microscope,  like 
the  magic  lantern,  produces  enlarged  images  of  objects  ;  but  neither  are 
competent  to  print  the  image  on  the  screen  on  which  the  images  are 
thrown  without  development.  In  the  microscope  this  is  owing  in  part 
to  the  want  of  that  combination  of  the  actinic  and  visual  rays  which  is 
due  to  the  photographic  lens  employed  in  the  solar  camera ;  and,  in 
answer  to  the  argument  that  a  person  wishing  to  employ  a  solar 
microscope  for  photographic  purposes,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  would  only 
have  to  substitute  a  photographic  lens  in  place  of  the  microscopic  lens, 
with  a  suitable  arrangement  to  accommodate  it  and  the  negative— -and 
the  only  lenses  used  for  photographic  purposes  being  achromatic  lenses — 
it  is  to  be  said  that  this  changing  of  one  of  the  elements  of  a  combination 
that  will  not  produce  a  desired  effect,  and  substituting  another  that 
makes  it  effective,  is  to  produce  a  new  and  patentable  combination. 
Even  if  the  elements  are  unchanged,  yet  if  with  one  arrangement  they 
are  incompetent  to  an  end  for  which  a  different  arrangement  makes 
them  competent,  such  new  arrangement  beomes  patentable  unless  it  is 
such  as  would,  naturally  suggest  itself  to  persons  skilled  in  the  art  to 
which  the  subject  makes  its  akin. 

“That  the  substitution  and  arrangement  made  by  the  complainant 
did  not  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  photographers  in  America 


or  Europe — although  in  both  countries  there  were  attempts  made  in  this 
direction,  beginning  with  such  as  may  have  been  made  in  Philadelphia 
in  1849,  and  by  Mr.  Waldack  in  Belgium — may  be  taken  as  sufficient 
proof  that  they  were  not  so  used  as  to  deprive  the  complainant  of  a 
patent  for  making  them.  The  solar  microscope  and  the  photographic 
camera  doubtless  gave  to  the  patentee  the  materials  that  he  subse¬ 
quently  contrived  and  arranged  in  the  solar  camera.  His  merit  con¬ 
sisted  in  being  the  first  to  combine  the  elements  there  taken  from  the 
two. 

‘  ‘  The  last  question  is  that  of  infringement.  About  this  there  can  be 
no  difficulty.  It  is  settled  by  my  decision  sustaining  the  re-issued 
patent — whether  the  sun’s  rays  are  brought  to  bear  directly  npon  the 
condensing  lens,  or  through  the  agency  of  a  mirror,  can  make  no  diffe¬ 
rence.  The  result  is  the  same,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  sun’s  rays 
are  introduced,  or  made  to  strike  upon  the  condenser  at  right  angles  to 
its  plane,  whether  directly  or  by  reflection,  is  immaterial. 

“  I  sustain,  therefore,  the  re-issue,  decide  the  question  of  originality 
in  favour  of  the  complainant,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  infringement,  and 
will  sign  a  decree  for  a  perpetual  injunction.” 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 
City  of  London  College. 

Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

*„  14th . 

"  14th . 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  year  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  29th  ult. ,  at  the  Free  Public  Library  and 
Museum,  William  Brown-street, — the  President,  Mr.  John  Henderson, 
in  the  chair. 

After  a  special  meeting  to  amend  one  of  the  rules  had  been  held,  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Peter  Pearson  and  Mr.  Helenus  R.  Robertson  were  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association. 

Some  members  who  had  visited  the  soiree  of  the  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  gave  a  favourable  repoit  of  the  exhibition  and  of  the 
courtesy  with  which  they  were  received. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  write  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  Mr.  C. 
Bell,  who  had  been  lately  seized  with  serious  illness. 

A  note  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Field  Naturalists’  Club  was  read, 
thanking  the  members  who  had  sent  specimens  to  their  recent  soiree. 

The  Secretary  brought  before  the  meeting  a  request  from  the  Library 
and  Museum  Committee  of  the  Corporation  that  the  Association  should 
recommend  the  best  method  of  producing  a  number  of  photographs  of 
the  works  of  art  in  the  Museum,  which  was  discussed  at  length.  It 
was  decided  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  Council  to  take  the  necessary- 
steps. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Johnson,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Lewis  Hughes’s  arrangement 
for  a  solar  camera,  explained  the  reasons  why  it  could  not  be  mathemati¬ 
cally  correct,  except  on  two  days  in  a  year.  Practically,  however,  Mr. 
Hughes  had  found  his  plan  to  answer. 

There  were  exhibited  a  couple  of  photographs  of  the  Storm  at  Wick, 
on  Monday,  7th  February,  taken  by  Mr.  Johnston;  the  first  number  of 
the  Photographic  Art  Journal,  which  the  Secretary  had  received  from 
the  editor ;  and  two  transparencies  of  Carnarvon  Castle. 

The  President  remarked  on  the  means  recently  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dawson  for  accelerating  the  action  of  collodio-bromide  plates  by  the 
addition  to  the  sensitive  collodion  of  ammonia  and  tannin,  and  pro¬ 
mised,  if  possible,  to  experiment,  and  report  on  it  at  a  future  meeting. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hughes  showed  a  large  number  of  lantern  photographic 
transparencies,  by  the  aid  of  the  oxyhydrogen  light.  The  subjects  were 
landscape,  architecture,  microscopic  enlargements,  the  moon,  and  others. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  Mr.  Hughes,  after 
which  the  meeting  separated. 

BRISTOL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  24th  ult., —Mr. 
Ennel,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Seed  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  y-ear. 
The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  was  unanimously  re-elected  as 
President.  Mr.  Beattie  and  Mr.  Ennel  were  re-elected  as  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Warner  was  elected  a  Vice-President  in  the 
place  of  Dr.  Budd.  Messrs.  Dunmore,  Clarke,  Wilcox,  Gillo,  Husbands, 
Hughes,  and  Seed  were  elected  members  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  AY. 
H.  Warner  was  appointed  Treasurer  pro  tern.  Mr.  W.  H.  Barton,  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  was  also  re-elected. 

A  resolution  was  then  passed  that  the  officers  elected  should  hold 
I  office  until  the  November  meeting  only,  which  was  to  become  the 
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annual  meeting ;  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  alteration  in  the  rules. 

The  Treasurer's  cash  account  was  then  laid  before  the  meeting;  and 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  apply  for  all  the  subscriptions  still  in 
arrear. 

A  donation  of  £2  2s.  was  directed  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer,  with 
the  thanks  of  the  Society,  to  the  Bristol  Institution  ;  and,  likewise,  a 
donation  of  £1  Is.  to  the  keeper  of  the  Institution. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Committee’s 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

About  this  time  last  year  a  gentleman — now  a  member  of  our  Committee — 
was  instrumental  in  inducing  some  of  the  Bristol  photographers  to  meet  at  a 
hotel  in  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  prices ;  but, 
although  several  meetings  were  held,  nothing-  definite  was  arrived  at  on  the 
subject  for  which  these  meetings  were  especially  convened,  but  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  establish  in  Bristol  a  photographic  society,  and  the  adoption  of  this 
suggestion  has  been  attended  with  a  success  which  the  record  of  your  year’s 
labours  will  best  show. 

The  April  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  election  of  officers,  passing  rules  and 
resolutions,  &c.  In  May  Mr.  Dunmore  exhibited  his  fine  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphic  dissolving  views.  In  June  Mr.  Beattie  read  his  paper  on  carbon 
printing,  which  was  illustrated  with  an  excellent  collection  of  specimens.  At 
the  same  meeting  Mr.  Gillo  also  exhibited  some  very  beautiful  collodion  trans¬ 
fers  and  prints  on  Obernetter’s  paper. 

During  the  summer  months  of  J uly,  August,  and  September — of  which  at  least 
one  should  have  been  devoted  to  an  out-door  meeting—  the  Society  was  dormant. 
Probably  the  recent  formation  of  the  Society  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  neglect  on  the  other,  was  the  cause  of  the  disregard  of  these  agreeable 
reunions.  But  your  Committee  hope  to  manage  things  better  this  year,  and  it 
is  their  intention  to  hold  at  least  one  out-door  meeting,  to  which  ladies  will  be 
especially  invited,  and  the  social  element  well  cared  for. 

In  November  Mr.  Ennel  read  his  paper  on  Glass  Houses  and  Lighting.  In 
December  Mr.  Gillo  read  a  paper  on  Lighting  and  Effects  Producible  in  the 
Studio  (Portraiture  only).  Mr.  Wilcox  also  brought  forward  specimens  illus¬ 
trating  the  same  subject.  In  January  Mr.  Barton  exhibited  and  described  his 
new  knapsack  tent.  In  February  the  Secretary  read  Mr.  W.  H.  Warner’s 
paper  on  The  Difficulties  Attendant  on  Photography  in  Lndia  Applied  to 
England,  and  How  to  Overcome  Them,  which  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
fine  cabinet  photographs.  The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  Society  a  carbon 
print  by  Mr.  Pouncy,  forwarded  by  Mr.  Warner  for  that  purpose. 

Having  thus  briefly  reviewed  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  past  and 
first  year  of  its  formation,  your  Committee  venture  to  hope  that,  with  increased 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  present  members  and  the  enlistment  of  many  new 
members  during  the  ensuing  year,  the  Bristol  Photographic  Society  has  a  long 
and  successful  career  before  it,  and  will  be  able  to  hold  its  own  among  the 
active  photographic  societies  of  this  country. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Beattie,  stating  his  inability,  through 
illness,  to  attend  the  meeting  to  read  his  promised  paper. 

Mr.  Barton  then  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Art  Journal ,  of  which  he  laid  the  first  number  before  the 
members,  from  whom  it  elicited  general  commendation. 

Reference  was  made  by  Mr.  Dunmore  to  sun-printed  pictures,  which 
always  faded  in  some  degree ;  and  he  was  hopeful  that  the  carbon  pro¬ 
cess  would  soon  be  rendered  sufficiently  perfect  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Barton  called  attention  to  the  great  hydraulic  power  required 
for  producing  the  matrix  in  the  Woodbuiy  process,  and  stated  he  had 
been  reflecting  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  produce  them  with 
a  powerful  rolling  machine. 

Mr.  Dunmore  inquired  how  many  impressions  could  be  taken  from  a 
mould. 

Mr.  Barton  stated  that  thirty  could  be  taken  in  an  hour,  and  he  did 
not  think  that  there  was  any  wear  on  these. 

Mr.  Gillo  also  answered  that  each  relief  would  produce  from  six  to 
eight  lead  types,  and  each  type  from  500  to  1000  impressions. 

Mr.  Dunmore  and  Mr.  Gillo  referred  to  the  better  tone  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  doubly-albumenised  papers,  which,  however,  required  a  strong 
bath  and  good  long  floating. 

Mr.  Gillo  stated  that  he  did  not  think  that  artificial  drying  in  closets, 
before  fires,  &c. ,  was  good  for  paper.  He  always  preferred  floating  it 
over  night  and  letting  it  dry  naturally.  In  artificially- dried  papers 
the  prints  were  cockled  in  large  pictures ;  in  naturally-dried  papers  this 
never  occurred,  and  he  found  the  prints  toned  more  easily.  He  (Mr. 
Gillo)  also  referred  to  the  evil  of  dry  flannels  in  printing  presses,  which, 
he  thought,  clearly  showed  that  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  paper  to  give  a  good  result. 

Mr.  Barton  concurred  in  this  remark. 

Mr.  Gillo  stated  that  he  had  often  experienced  an  evil  in  print¬ 
ing  large  pictures  with  fine  lines.  These  lines  always  got  blurred  in 
opening  the  press  to  see  if  the  print  was  sufficiently  exposed.  He  ob¬ 
viated  this  by  having  a  test-press  close  by,  and  when  the  picture  in 
this  was  properly  printed  he  presumed  the  larger  one  was  also,  and 
took  it  up.  He  likewise  related  his  experience  in  taking  a  church  view 
(interior),  with  a  front  window.  To  prevent  the  halation  thus  occa¬ 
sioned  he  put  several  coats  of  collodion  on  the  plate,  and  found  that 
that  obviated  it. 

The  Secretary  then  announced  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Warner  had  promised 
to  read  a  paper  on  Light  and  its  Origin ,  and  that  Mr.  Solomon,  of  Red 
Lion-square,  London,  would  exhibit  his  magnesium  enlarging  apparatus 


at  the  next  meeting,  and  produce  pictures  both  on  salted  paper  and  col¬ 
lodion  before  the  Society. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 

London  Photographic  Society. — The  next  meeting  of  the  London 
Photographic  Society  will  be  held  at  9,  Conduit  Street,  on  Tuesday 
evening  next,  the  12th  inst.,  at  8  o’clock,  when  Dr.  Anthony  will  read  a 
paper  entitled  The  Photographic  Atelier  in  1S70.  The  meeting  will 
afterwards  be  made  “special,”  to  permit  of  the  consideration  of  matters 
relating  to  the  foreign  issue  of  the  journal.  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes’s  com¬ 
munication  on  Carbon  Printing  will  be  postponed  until  the  May  meeting. 


Utisrellanta. 

Photographic  Ingenuity. — In  the  course  of  a  notice  of  some  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  last  summer  by  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  the  Daily  Telegraph 
says  : — “There  have  been  many  ingenious  combinations  in  the  practice 
of  photography,  for  the  attainment  of  pictorial  effects.  The  ‘  built-up  ’ 
scenes  in  which,  by  the  painter’s  skill,  groups  of  living  figures  are  as 
well  balanced  as  they  could  possibly  be,  are  familiar  to  all  persons  who 
frequent  the  photographic  exhibitions.  So,  too,  are  the  skilfully-posed 
and  carefully -costumed  portraits — as,  for  example,  the  well-known 
series  representing  members  and  associates  of  the  Royal  Academy — 
which  bear  a  marvellous  resemblance  to  the  works  of  old  masters,  seen 
through  a  brown  glass.  Another  phase  of  photographic  ingenuity  is 
found  in  the  strangely-deceptive  semblance  of  moonlight  given  to  scenes 
that  are  not  only  taken  in  broad  day,  but  actually  include,  as  an 
object,  the  sun  itself.  The  amusing  dispute  between  husband  and 
wife,  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew ,  as  to  whether  the  sun  or  the 
moon  is  shining  in  the  heavens,  might  be  illustrated  by  one  of  these 
heliographs,  but  that  appearances  would  be  too  positively  on  the  side 
of  the  gentleman,  albeit  they  would  be,  as  he  was,  wrong. 

Washed  and  Fumigated  Chloride  Paper. — Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony 
having,  in  his  Bulletin,  described  the  method  of  silvering  and  then  wash¬ 
ing  the  printing  paper,  afterwards  fuming  it  with  ammonia  (an  account 
of  which  wejhave  already  published),  adds  : — “The  above  article,  il 
found  by  experience  to  be  correct,  will  go  a  great  way  towards  relieving 
photographers  of  a  serious  trouble,  especially  in  this  country,  in  summer. 
I  have  ascertained,  by  careful  experiment,  that  the  turning  br°wn  °f 
albumen  paper  in  hot  weather  is  produced  by  the  penetration  the 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  through  the  albumen  and  into  the  paper  upon 
which  it  is  spread,  the  action  of  the  sizing  of  the  paper  upon  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  in  a  concentrated  form,  causing  the  brown  colour.  I  have 
found  that  merely  blotting  off  the  excess  of  the  silver  solutions  has  a  very 
material  effect  in  arresting  this  tendency  to  turn  brown,  and  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  washing  would  be  much  more  effectual. 
Many  years  ago  I  tried  washing  off  the  silver  solutions,  but  I  could  not 
get  a  decent  print.  That  was  before  I  discovered  the  value  of  ammo- 
niacal  fuming. 

Woodward’s  Autotypes  from  the  Old  Masters. — What  an  inte¬ 
resting  subject  is  here  suggested !  In  this  age  of  idle  complaining  and 
Carlylese  querulosity  we  often  hear  lamentations  that  the  available 
ground  for  literature  is  covered,  that  “  all  the  markets  overflow.”  Yet 
there  could  hardly  be  a  more  charming  book  than  one  which,  with  a 
due  accompaniment  of  facsimiles,  should  recount  the  history  which  Mr. 
Woodward  has  outlined.  We  should  learn  from  it  the  real  thoughts  of 
the  great  artists  of  Europe,  as  revealed  in  their  most  private  moments ; 
the  changes  in  the  style  of  art  and  in  the  national  sentiments  which  are 
reflected  by  art ;  the  gradual  transition  from  mediaeval  to  modern 
Europe ;  the  curious  fates  of  individual  drawings ;  the  fluctuations  in 
popular  taste.  We  might  probably  have  had  something  of  this  nature 
for  the  great  Windsor  Collection,  had  Mr.  Woodward  lived.  But  we 
hope  that  some  other  of  our  intelligent  dilettanti  may  turn  his  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  in  place  of  the  privately  circulated  literary  friandaises 
which  are  the  delight  of  aesthetic  clubs,  will  concentrate  his  taste  and 
knowledge  upon  some  one  definite  section  of  the  history  of  drawings  by 
the  old  masters.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that,  in  our  judgment,  photo¬ 
graphy  is  of  most  avail.  We  cannot  join  with  those  who  find  in 
“autotype”  itself  a  genuine  facsimile  of  original  work.  The  original 
is  indeed  there,  but,  more  or  less,  in  a  corpse-like  mockery.  Except  in 
a  very  few  cases,  the  best  autotype  misses  precisely  the  touch  of  the 
real  thing — the  surface  of  it — the  verve,  the  indescribable  that  by 
which  Reynolds,  in  a  famous  story,  indicated  the  presence  of  the 
peculiar  vital  quality  which,  to  the  artist,  is  simply  everything.  To 
look  for  that  in  the  autotype,  issued  by  whatever  company,  or  under 
whatever  imposing  patronage,  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  But  the  great 
series  of  autotypes  from  the  old  masters,  lately  published,  affords  an 
admirable  opportunity  of  comparison,  by  which  styles  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  genuineness  ascertained.  Many  a  collection  is  indeed 
destined,  under  the  crude  fidelity  of  solar  repetition,  to  surrender  its 
treasured  masterpiece.  Yet  by  a  careful  collation,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  history  of  drawings,  and  with  it  a  large  section  of  the  history 
of  European  art,  might  now  be  rewritten,  with  a  facility  and  a  security 
undreamt  of  before  the  days  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot. — Saturday  Beview. 


April  8,  1870J 
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Photographic  Society  of  France.— Publication  of  the  Annuaire 
Photogkapiiiquh  for  1870. — Photographic  Patents  in  France. — 
Expiration  of  M.  Poitevin’s  Patents. — Theoretical  Researches 
on  Photography. — The  Alkaline  Development  of  Bromides. — 
The  Nature  of  the  Dark  Matter  of  which  the  Developed 
Image  is  Formed.— Insolubility  of  Gelatine. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  was  held  last 
Friday  evening.  Nothing  of  much  interest  was  brought  forward. 

I  learnt  that  the  forthcoming  exhibition  was  likely  to  be  a  great  suc¬ 
cess — the  number  of  foreign  exhibitors  being  greatly  over  the  usual 
proportion.  English  photographers  are  showing  up  well,  I  under¬ 
stand. 

At  the  meeting  on  Friday  evening,  a  number  of  photo-engravings,  by 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  were  exhibited ;  and  the  author  promised  a  communi¬ 
cation  of  his  process,  with  the  most  recent  modifications.  The  engravings 
are  for  the  exhibition. 

At  last  the  Annuaire  Photor/raphique  for  1870,  by  M.  A.  Davanne, 
has  made  its  appearance.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  considered  necessary 
here  to  publish  a  year  book  on  the  first  of  January;  any  time  within 
the  three  following  months  is  early  enough.  A  little  sharp  competition 
might,  perhaps,  alter  this  pace.  However,  now  that  the  Annuaire  has 
appeared,  it  is  as  good  as  ever,  and  I  must  give  your  readers  some  idea 
of  its  contents. 

It  appears  to  show  the  current  which  is  setting  in  towards  photo¬ 
graphy  by  other  means  than  salts  of  silver,  when  we  find  that  out  of 
sixteen  patents  pertaining  to  photographic  matters  taken  out  in  France 
during  July  and  August,  1869,  eight  were  for  perfections,  &c.,  of  some 
photo-engraving,  or  carbon,  or  unalterable  colour  process.  Amongst  the 
patentees  of  1869  I  notice  the  names  of  Edwards,  Johnson,  Sarony, 
and  Pouncv. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Annuaire  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  photo, 
graphic  processes,  and  opens  with  these  words  : — 

“  If  we  examine  the  whole  of  the  photographic  work  of  1869,  we  shall  find 
that  the  predominant  occupation,  both  in  France  and  abroad,  has  been  the 
carbon  processes  so-called.  Already  the  communications  upon  these  subjects 
had  been  large,  but  this  year  they  became  still  more  numerous  and  more  impor¬ 
tant,  and  the  general  interest  which  has  attached  to  this  question  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  facilities  which  are  going  to  he  given  for  the  working  of 
these  processes.” 

The  patents  of  M.  Poitevin,  which  were  taken  out  in  1855,  will 
expire  on  the  27th  of  August  this  year  (1870),  and  all  obstruction  to 
progress  which  they  may  have  caused  will  then  cease.  M.  Davanne 
considers  it  useful  to  give  a  resume  of  what  these  patents  contain,  and 
those  of  your  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  will  find  full 
particulars  at  pages  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  and  75. 

Tt  will  be  found  that  these  patents  are  very  comprehensive,  and  they 
show  the  amount  of  far-seeing  knowledge  upon  the  subjects  which 
was  possessed  by  M.  Poitevin.  M.  Davanne  remarks  : — 

“  Since  then  a  large  number  of  patents  have  been  grafted  on  this  chief 
branch.  It  is  not  our  mission  to  dispute  the  value  of  such  patents ;  and,  with¬ 
out  wishing  to  prejudice  the  legal  question,  we  restrict  ourselves  to  showing, 
further  on  in  the  chapter  on  carbon  processes,  how  the  new  methods  flow  from 
the  old  processes  which  have  given  birth  to  them.” 

The  splendid  work  of  M.  Blanquart-Evrard,  which  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  your  readers,  is  reviewed  in  most  approving 
terms  by  M.  Davanne. 

The  second  chapter,  devoted  to  the  theoretical  researches  on  photo¬ 
graphy  which  have  taken  place  during  the  past  year,  announces  that 
no  advance  has  taken  place  in  heliochromy,  or  the  art  of  producing 
photographs  in  their  natural  colours  directly  upon  a  prepared  plate. 

It  is  important  for  every  one  to  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between 
the  processes  for  the  production  of  natural  colours  in  photography  by 
indirect  means  and  those  for  the  production  of  colours  by  direct  means. 
To  the  latter  class  of  processes  belong  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
by  MM.  Becquerel,  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  Poitevin,  and  others;  and 
with  the  former  may  be  classed  the  plans  proposed  by  MM.  Ducos  du 
Hauron,  Cros,  and  others,  for  the  production  of  coloured  photographs 
indirectly.  It  is  a  pity  we  have  not  two  words  to  express  the  two 
classes  of  heliochromographs.  Perhaps  I  might  suggest  “heliochro. 
mographs”  for  the  Becquerel  pictures,  and  “heliochromes”  for  all 
others. 


In  his  remarks  upon  the  Alkaline  Development  of  Bromides,  M. 
Davanne  takes  occasion  to  observe  that  the  rdle  of  the  alkaline  de¬ 
veloper  is  still  unknown.  ‘  ‘  The  bromide  of  silver  modified  by  light,  is 
it  then  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  developer?”  It  is  possible; 
for  we  know  that  changes  do  take  place  in  substances  exposed  to  light 
which  render  their  behaviour  towai'ds  other  bodies  quite  different  from 
what  it  was  previous  to  exposure. 

M.  Davanne  recals  a  curious  experiment  of  Mr.  Robert  Hunt’s  to  illus. 
trate  this  point.  He  filled  two  bottles  with  acetate  of  silver ;  one  he 
kept  in  darkness,  the  other  he  exposed  to  the  light.  He  then  treated 
them  both  together  with  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  A  precipi¬ 
tate  took  place  immediately  in  the  bottle  which  had  been  exposed,  whilst 
it  only  fell  slowly  in  that  which  had  been  kept  in  darkness.  The 
explanation  of  this  at  first  sight  seems  simple  enough — the  acetate  of 
silver  contains  an  organic  matter,  and  light  has  an  energetic  reducing 
action  upon  it.  The  crystals  of  this  salt  darken  rapidly  under  the 
influence  of  light,  and  in  the  solution  would  probably  take  place  an 
action  of  the  same  nature. 

We  might  also  say  that  this  solution  had  become  contaminated 
with  organic  matter  from  the  filters,  and  that  the  light  had  acted 
upon  it  and  produced  partial  reduction ;  then  comes  in  the  protosul¬ 
phate  of  iron  and  continues  the  dissociation  of  particles  already  com¬ 
menced. 

But  this  explanation  does  not  meet  all  the  phases  of  the  question  ;  for 
the  experiment  may  be  reversed,  and,  instead  of  exposing  the  acetate  of 
silver,  it  shall  be  the  protosulphate  of  iron  which  is  subjected  to  the  solar 
influence.  The  result  when  the  solutions  are  mixed  is  the  same — the 
exposed  protosulphate  precipitates  the  acetate  of  silver  immediately, 
and  the  quantity  of  precipitate  is  four  times  gi-eater  than  that  produced 
by  the  unexposed  iron  salt. 

M.  Davanne  calls  the  attention  of  experimenters  to  a  point  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  examine,  and  which  might  aid  in  solving  this  question. 
It  is  to  analyse  the  nature  of  the  dark  matter  of  which  the  developed 
image  is  formed,  always  taking  great  precaution  to  rigorously  eliminate 
all  trace  of  free  nitrate  of  silver.  Is  this  dark  matter  silver  ?  If  so, 
the  developer  has  continued  the  action  commenced  by  the  light.  Is  it 
a  pure  organic  matter  which,  under  the  influence  of  an  attraction  still 
unknown — perhaps  electric — has  formed  itself  into  a  deposit  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  pyrogallic  acid  by  an  alkali  in  presence  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  ? 

With  a  few  reflections  upon  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the 
hardened  gelatine  image  under  the  influence  of  the  light  and  the  alka¬ 
line  bichromates  I  will  terminate  this  letter.  The  first  explanation  of 
the  action  of  light  upon  salts  of  chrome,  in  presence  of  organic  matter, 
which  presents  itself  to  the  mind  is — that  the  chromic  acid  of  the  salt,  in 
presence  of  organic  matter,  gives  up  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  oxidise 
this  organic  substance,  whilst  the  salt  is  converted  into  an  oxide  of 
chromium.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  chromic  acid  employed  by 
itself  is  not  sufficient  to  render  gelatine  insoluble,  in  spite  of  its  great 
oxidising  energy.  Exposure  to  light  must  still  take  place.  With 
chromic  acid,  however,  the  reaction  is  always  produced  more  rapidly 
than  with  its  salts. 

M.  Davanne  cites  an  experiment  by  Mr.  Swan  to  prove  that  the 
insolubility  of  gelatine  is  not  due  to  oxidation.  Mr.  Swan  used  some 
hypochlorite  of  lime  as  an  exceedingly  active  oxidiser,  and  showed  that 
the  gelatine  already  hardened  was  brought  back  to  its  original  conditio  u 
by  means  of  this  reagent.  M.  Davanne  thinks  that  this  experiment  of 
Mr.  Swan’s  should  be  repeated  under  different  conditions,  because 
hypochlorite  of  lime  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  mixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  chloride  of  calcium — “two  conditions  eminently 
likely  to  bring  back  the  solubility  of  the  gelatine.”  With  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  Mr.  Swan,  that  the  insolubility  of  gelatine  imder  the 
circumstances  already  named  is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
salt  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  our  author  perfectly  agrees.  The 
last  paragraph  of  this  chapter  should  claim  the  attention  of  many  of 
your  readers : — 

“The  field  of  theoretical  researches  in  photography  is  very  large;  but  we 
observe  with  regret  that,  in  spite  of  the  attraction  which  such  studies  present, 
the  number  of  persons  who  follow  them  appears  to  diminish  every  year.  Shall 
we  not  soon  be  obliged  to  announce  that  the  abandonment  of  theoretical  re¬ 
searches  in  photography  will  lead  to  a  rapid  decline  in  practical  progress  ?  ” 

I  hope  to  continue  the  resume  of  the  Annuaire  in  my  next.  Spring 
has  at  last  commenced,  we  all  believe.  The  past  few  days  have  been 
hailed  with  hearty  welcome.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Paris,  April  5,  1870. 
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PRINTING  STEREO.  TRANSPARENCIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— If  Mr.  George  Smith  will  cut  his  stereo,  negatives,  or 
get  a  glazier  to  do  so  for  him,  and  place  them,  transposed,  in  an  ordinary 
stereo,  printing-frame,  he  can  print  a  transparency  by  the  collodio- 
chloride  process  on  plain  glass,  and,  when  finished,  back  it  up  with  fine 
ground  or  opal  glass.  The  benefit  of  using  plain  glass  is  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  printing  can  be  seen  through  the  back  of  the  glass. 

Allow  me  here  to  give  a  hint  to  stereoscope  makers.  Were  the  glass 
where  the  slide  rests  opal  instead  of  ground,  a  better  effect  would  be 
given  to  transparencies,  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  back  up 
each  slide.  The  sale  of  such  slides  might  thus  be  increased,  as  they 
could  be  offered  to  the  public  at  a  lower  price. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Corbridge-on-Tyne,  April  4,  1870.  W.  W.  Stainthorpe. 

[The  difference  of  effect  between  opal  and  ground  glass  when 
used  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Mr.  Stainthorpe  is  so  great,  that 
no  person  who  has  examined  a  fine  transparency  when  backed  with 
opal  would  everagain  tolerate  (if  he  could  help  it)  the  use  of  ground 
glass.  We  might  almost  go  the  length  of  saying  that  no  one  has 
ever  seen  a  fine  transparency  aright  who  has  not  viewed  it  on  such 
a  ground.  An  admirable  varnish  which  answers  the  same  purpose 
very  effectually  may  be  made  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  gelatine.  The 
emulsion  must  be  carefully  prepared. — Eds.] 

— ♦— 

SOLVENT  ACTION  OF  VARNISH.— DEVELOPING  DRY 
PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  — As  you  are  so  kind  as  to  notice  queries  in  your  Journal, 
I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  can  give  me  a  little  information.  On  varnish¬ 
ing  some  negatives  which  were  taken  with  some  old  collodion,  and  the 
tones  of  which  were  black,  the  picture  went  into  a  regular  fog — com¬ 
pletely  spoiled.  One  of  my  friends  here,  a  professional,  says  he  was 
some  years  ago  troubled  in  the  same  way  with  some  special  collodion. 

I  wish  to  know  if  you  can  suggest  how  such  negatives  can  be  var¬ 
nished  without  being  spoiled,  as  l  have  one  of  them  left  which  I  should 
like  to  preserve  ?  I  have,  of  course,  put  the  collodion  in  question  on 
one  side  ;  but  should  such  a  thing  occur  again  it  is  as  well  to  know  of  a 
remedy,  if  there  be  one. 

Instead  of  developing  Liverpool  dry  plates  with  ammonia — which  in  my 
hands  is  very  uncertain  (and  other  peoples’  experience  is  the  same) — I 
use  simply  pyro.  and  acetic  acid  with  a  very  little  silver.  They  de- 
velope  all  right,  but  are  of  a  reddish  colour.  Can  you  inform  me  of  any 
addition  to  this  developer  that  would  make  them  of  a  better  tone  ? — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  Delta. 

Southport,  April  2,  1870. 

[  Previous  to  applying  the  varnish  give  the  negative  a  coating  of  a 
weak  solution  of  gum  arabic,  gelatine,  albumen,  or  other  similar 
substance,  and,  when  dry,  the  varnish  may  then  be  applied  without 
injury  to  the  picture.  In  reply  to  the  second  query,  we  may  say  that 
citric  acid  is  more  favourable  to  the  production  of  black  tones  than 
acetic  acid. — Eds.] 

PREPARING  WOOD  BLOCKS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  at  the  present  time  making  some  experiments  in 
photographing  on  wood  blocks  for  engravers,  but  cannot  succeed  in 
getting  a  white  surface  on  the  wood,  consequently  the  yellow  of  the 
wood  absorbs  the  colour  of  the  image.  Can  you  give  me  the  formula  for 
a  process  by  which  I  can  get  a  white  surface  to  throw  up  the  black 
colour  of  the  photograph ;  or  any  formula  that  will  give  blacks  on  a 
white  surface  on  the  wood?— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Williams. 

Upper  Holloway,  April  5,  1870. 

[Can  any  reader  supply  the  desired  information  ? — Eds.] 

- ♦ - 

PRETSCH  AND  COURTENAY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Dallas,  in  your  number  of  the  25th  ult.,  has  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  respecting  the  merits  of  Herr  Pretsch’s  process.  About 
fifteen  years,  ago  the  late  Mr.  Roger  Fenton,  who  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  Photogalvanographic  Company,  showed  me  over  the 
establishment,  and  the  different  stages  of  elaborate  working  by  hand 
before  Herr  Pretsch’s  system  could  be  made  to  give  a  presentable  pic¬ 
ture  ;  and  yet,  after  all  that  could  be  done  by  skilled  handicraft,  there 
was  nothing  produced  which  could  be  called  in  any  sense  artistic.  If 
Mr.  Glaisher  has  in  his  possession  impressions  from  Herr  Pretsch’s 
untouched  plates  which  can  be  designated  by  any  softer  term  than 
“  vile,”  I  expect  he  has  seen  more  than  any  other  person,  not  excepting 
Herr  Pretsch  himself. 


I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  word  against  Mr.  Courtenay’s  process.  It  may 
be  good  or  bad  for  aught  I  know;  but,  assuredly,  if  it  be  the  pure 
Pretsch  process  redivivus,  as  Mr.  Glaisher  asserts,  then  I  say  it  is 
nought,  unless  very  great  improvements  in  principle  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.,  Mr.  Courtenay  says  his  method  is  different  from  Herr 
Pretsch’s.  Who  are  we  to  believe — Mr.  Glaisher  or  the  inventor  ? 

Yet  it  seems  to  me,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  now  state,  that  both 
Herr  Pretsch,  Mr.  Courtenay,  and  others  who  follow  the  same  train  of 
thought,  have  been  working  in  wrong  directions  when  they  attempt,  by 
the  means  which  they  propose,  to  obtain  real  half-tone  by  the  ordinary 
modes  of  press-printing. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  George  Dawson. 

King's  College,  London. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  MAKE  CARBON  TISSUE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent,  “A  Merchant,”  who  writes  in 
your  last  number  concerning  the  legality  of  making  or  selling  carbon 
tissue,  must  surely  be  a  highly  nervous  and  not  an  over  well-informed 
person — I  mean  in  connection  with  carbon  tissue,  or  pigmented  paper. 

Mr.  Blair  never  took  out  a  pateut  for  carbonised  paper,  but  gave  the 
invention  freely  to  the  public.  Moreover,  even  if  he  had  obtained  a 
patent,  it  would  have  expired  before  now,  for  his  publication  of  it  was 
made  in  1863.  What  Mr.  Blair  at  that  time  urged  was  the  desirable¬ 
ness  of  manufacturers  preparing  the  paper  and  keeping  it  for  sale  ready 
at  any  time  to  be  sensitised  on  the  bichromate  bath  when  required.  In 
a  letter  dated  August  20th,  1863,  which  appeared  in  Photographic 
Notes,  speaking  on  the  preparation  of  the  carbonised  paper  or  tissue, 
he  says  : — 

“  AVhat  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  is  that  up  to  this  stage  tho 
paper  could  be  prepared  and  sold  by  manufacturers,  ready  for  use,  just  as 
collodion  or  albumenised  paper  and  other  photographic  materials  are  prepared 
and  sold  at  present.  Had  every  one  to  prepare  his  own  collodion  it  would 
probably  deter  me  and  many  others  from  attempting  the  use  of  it.” 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  patented  a 
process  for  producing  carbon  prints,  in  which  he  used  a  carbon  tissue 
that  differed  from  that  of  Mr.  Blair  in  its  being  made  on  collodion, 
whereas  that  of  the  last-named  gentleman  was  on  paper.  But  even 
this  collodion  tissue  would  appear  to  have  been  previously  known ;  for 
I  find  that  a  journalist  who  was  cognisant  of  the  details,  and  stated  his 
belief,  when  consulted  on  the  subject,  that  a  patent  was  justifiable, 
says: — “It  is  clear  that  no  part  of  the  materials  involves  a  claim  of 
novelty.”  Mr.  Swan’s  patent  consisted  in  a  complete  process  made  up 
of  parts  previously  known  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  it  neither 
embraces  the  preparation  of  a  collodion  or  a  paper  tissue,  seeing  that 
both  existed  previous  to  the  date  of  the  patent. 

From  what  I  have  said,  your  correspondent  will  perceive  that  he  may 
both  manufacture  and  sell  as  much  pigmented  tissue  as  he  chooses  to 
do ;  it  is  the  method  by  which  it  is  subsequently  used  that  determines 
the  point  of  infringement  of  any  patent.  But  this  is  a  matter  on  which 
it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  enter. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

April  5,  1870.  Another  Merchant. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  “A  Merchant,”  who  asks  if  he  can  make 
and  sell  what  is  known  as  “carbon  tissue”  without  infringing  any 
patent :  there  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  tissue  on  a  film  of  collodion  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  provisional  specification  of  Mr.  Swan,  and  there  was  a 
paper  tissue  mentioned  in  the  completed,  specification.  According  to  the 
atent  law,  no  matter  can  be  introduced  in  the  completed  that  has  not 
een  mentioned  in  the  provisional  specification ;  and,  as  it  has  already 
been  decided  in  our  law  courts  that  paper  and  collodion  are  entirely 
different  things,  it  follows  that  any  patent  right  which  might  embrace 
a  collodion  tissue  will  not  apply  to  a  paper  tissue,  which,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  the  matter  aright,  is  the  tissue  of  the  present  day. — I  am,  yours, 
&c. ,  Lex. 

Manchester,  April  4,  1870. 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  reluctant  to  trespass  again  upon  your  space,  but 
I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  reply  to  Mr.  Courtenay’s  irate  communica¬ 
tion  ;  not  because  I  care  to  defend  myself  from  hazy  charges,  but  simply 
that  I  wish  to  remove  misconceptions. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  no  idea  whether  Mr.  Pretsch  is  alive  or  dead. 
If  alive,  I  don’t  fear  him.  I  can  bring  living  witnesses  to  prove  even 
more  than  the  limits  assigned  to  me  permitted  me  to  state.  If  he  is 
dead,  I  do  not  see  that  that  can  alter  the  fact  that,  when  he  was 
present  on  this  sublunary  sphere,  he  pretended  to  be  what  he  was  not, 
and  made  assertions  the  reverse  of  true.  It  would  be  a  bad  case, 
indeed,  for  the  truth  of  history — and  photographic  engraving  has  a 
history,  a  chapter  of  which  I  hope  one  day  to  write — if  the  old  Roman 
proverb  quoted  by  Mr.  Courtenay  should  taboo  all  discussion  of  a  man’s 
work,  or  pretended  work. 
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And,  by  tbe  way,  it  seems  strange,  if  Mr.  Pretsch  be  no  longer  living, 
that  one  who  pushed  himself  so  forward  should  not  have  had  his 
demise  recorded.  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  one  or  other  of  the  two 
leading  English  photographic  journals,  but  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
the  announcement  of  Mr.  Pretsch’s  death.  But  even  if  he  be  no  longer 
living,  I  must  observe  that  the  present  discussion  was  not  provoked  by 
me.  It  arose  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  and  the 
letter  I  wrote  was  drawn  from  me  by  a  polite  note  from  the  Secretary. 

Now  I  should  be  glad  to  know  who  is  more  likely  than  myself  to 
have  seen  through  Mr.  Pretsch.  I  was  in  daily  contact  with  him  for 
many  months — contact  which  could  not  but  show  me,  as  it  did  others 
still  living,  and,  in  fact,  who  had  only  a  little  less  to  do  with  him  than 
I,  that  he  was  a  pretender,  ready  also  to  employ  the  meanest  ends  to 
serve  his  purposes.  I  am  ready  to  verify  my  statements  on  oath,  and 
to  produce  witnesses  to  substantiate  them. 

Now,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Courtenay.  If  a  man  publicly  bring  for¬ 
ward  a  process  and  is  not  able  to  stand  discussion,  he  and  his  process 
had  better  retire  into  private  life.  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  insult 
Mr.  Courtenay,  and  1  am  unable  to  see,  in  the  words  he  has  quoted, 
wherein  I  have  insulted  him.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  has  to  complain 
of  any  one  it  is  of  Mr.  Glaisher,  who,  I  may  say,  cut  him  up  root  and 
branch  in  a  more  summary  manner  than  I  have  done. 

I  trust  I  am  not  so  ridiculous  as  to  imagine  that  photo-engraving  is 
my  special  preserve,  on  which  no  man  is  to  poach.  One  man  cannot  do 
the  work  of  the  world.  I  believe  the  day  is  coming  when  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  and  cognate  processes  will  be  in  very  great  demand.  One  process 
may  be  suited  for  one  purpose ;  another  for  another.  The  public  will 
look  only  at  results.  Those  workers  will  be  patronised  who  can  do  the 
best  work  and  at  the  most  reasonable  rates. 

I  am  not  jealous  of  any  man.  I  willingly  acknowledge  the  genius 
and  labours  of  men  like  Nicephore  Niepce,  Fizeau,  Negre,  Talbot,  Gar- 
nier,  Placet,  and  Woodbury;  but  what  I  do  object  to,  and  what  I  con¬ 
sider  is  the  scandal  of  our  patent  law,  is  that  claims  are  patented  which 
are  either  not  new  or  are  so  petty  as  to  be  no  improvement.  An  im¬ 
provement,  it  is  true,  may  be  small ;  but  then  it  may  be  “capital that 
is,  it  may  make  all  the  difference  between  success  and  non-success.  If 
patents  are  to  exist  at  all,  such  an  improvement  is  worthy  of  protection ; 
but  I  do  not  perceive  that  Mr.  Courtenay,  judging  by  his  results,  has 
made  such  an  improvement  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  sound  patent. 

The  idea  of  electrotyping  the  gelatine  film  direct  is  not  new.  It  was 
included  in  the  Pretsch  patent,  and  the  view  of  a  cathedral  door  on  the 
cover  of  the  publication  published  by  the  Company — Photographic  Art 
Treasures — was  so  done  at  an  early  stage  of  the  Company’s  operations. 
The  surface  of  the  coating  was  made  conducting  by  a  film  of  silver, 
and  the  deposit  of  copper  was  produced  in  the  usual  way. 

This  method  of  direct  deposit  had  several  disadvantages.  The  plate 
above  alluded  to  had  to  be  cut  down  from  its  original  size,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  depositing  solution  acting  upon  the  film  injuriously. 
But  the  most  serious  disadvantage,  and  one  which  is  also  manifest  in 
the  specimens  submitted  by  Mr.  Courtenay,  is  the  rotten  and  coarse 
texture  of  the  grain.  This  matters,  perhaps,  little  in  views  of  ruins, 
&c.,  but  is  fatal  in  a  portrait  or  anything  having  delicate  half-tones. 
In  addition  to  this,  if  anything  went  wrong  during  deposition  to  injure 
the  surface,  it  could  not  be  seen  for  several  days  till  the  deposited  plate 
was  removed,  then  all  had  to  be  done  over  again.  This  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  made  a  good  moulding  method  a  desideratum. 

N  ow  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Courtenay  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  my  moulding  composition,  for  India-rubber  cannot  be  substi¬ 
tuted  in  it  for  gutta-percha.  One  of  the  best  electrotypers  in  the  king¬ 
dom  declared  that  it  was  quite  new  to  him,  and  that  it  was  what  he 
had  been  long  seeking,  viz.,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  “a  pourable  gutta¬ 
percha.” 

I  am  amused  to  notice  how  Mr.  Courtenay  endeavours  to  make  out 
that  my  process  of  photelectric  engraving  is  identical  with  photogal- 
vanography,  and  that  I  have  admitted  such  to  be  the  fact.  Where  and 
when,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Courtenay?  He  also  says,  in  reference  to 
this  : — “If  Mr.  Dallas  had  made  any  valuable  improvement,  he  Avould 
have  been  too  glad  to  have  given  publicity  to  the  fact.”  No,  no  !  Mr. 
Courtenay;  I  am  not  quite  so  “green”  a  specimen!  Experience  of  the 
fate  of  others,  not  to  mention  how  I  was  treated  when  I  did  make  a 
valuable  improvement,  has  made  me  retire  into  my  shell,  and  keep  to 
myself  the  methods  I  use — methods  I  have  worked  out  independently, 
and  which,  had  I  published  them,  might  perhaps  have  been  claimed  and 
patented  by  Mr.  Courtenay  himself,  or  somebody  else,  after  making 
some  fancied  trivial  alteration. 

It  was  not  till  1863 — some  years  after  my  connection  with  photogal- 
vanography—  that  I  published  the  Kenilworth.  I  have  since  published 
other  things.  Surely  in  seven  years,  if  my  process  were  really  photo- 
galvanography — which  is  now  no  secret,  and  on  which  many  clever 
minds  and  hands  have  been  at  work — surely,  I  say,  something  would 
have  been  produced  possessing  the  same  characteristics  as  my  work. 
Whether  I  use  bitumen,  gelatine,  resin,  or  anything  else,  I  am  certainly 
not  going  to  tell  now ;  yet  I  hope  to  do  so  some  day.  But  one  thing  is 
certain — that  it  is  physically  impossible  to  do  what  I  do  by  the  so-called 
“  Pretsch  process,”  or  by  any  of  the  patented  modifications  thereof,  or 
even  by  the  very  father  of  them  all, — Mr.  Talbot’s  photoglyphic  process 
with  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash. 


And  now  I  must  say  a  word  to  your  respected  contributor,  Mr. 
“  Peripatetic,”  concerning  “  cleaning.”  Mr.  Courtenay  claims  that  his 
method  does  away  with  engravers’  work.  Nevertheless,  he  admits  that 
his  plates  require  burnishing.  I  think  they  want  something  more. 
Well,  what  is  this  burnishing  but  engravers’  work  ?  and,  although  Mr. 
Courtenay  says  he  is  no  engraver,  yet,  pro  hdc  vice,  he  becomes  an 
engraver.  But,  with  due  deference,  let  me  tell  him  that  he  will  find 
that  skilled  burnishing  will  always  beat  unskilled. 

Now,  in  my  own  process  I  have- never  disguised  the  fact,  as  stated  in 
the  circular  I  first  published  and  still  issue,  that  my  plates  require 
engravers’  handling.  Here  are  my  words  : — 

“I  shall  not  attempt  to  deceive  the  public  by  saying  that  my  results  are 
absolutely  untouched  by  the  engraver.  The  plates  pass  into  the  hands  of  a 
skilled  engraver  to  be  cleaned,  and  to  have  defects  removed  which  arise  from 
purely  accidental  causes  not  inherent  in  the  process.  If  there  were  radical 
deficiencies  to  be  supplied,  such  as  filling  in  details,  the  expense  would  be  great, 
to  say  nothing  of  diminished  value  as  a  facsimile.  When  desirable,  special 
engraved  effects  can  be  introduced  without  injury  to  fidelity.” 

Here,  then,  is  a  great  difference  between  my  process  and  the  Pretsch 
patent.  In  the  latter  process,  the  fine  details  have  to  be  put  in  or  made 
by  expensive  labour,  and  so  also  has  not  a  little  of  the  fine  tints  to  be  put 
in  with  the  roulette.  This  was  called  “  cleaning  ”  by  Mr.  Pretsch.  In  my 
process,  “cleaning  ”  literally  means  “removing  dirt,”  which  the  process 
of  electrotyping  produces  on  the  surface,  and  which,  when  the  plate  is 
inked  in  and  passed  through  the  copperplate  press,  obscures  in  a 
measure  the  fine  details  and  blurs  the  half-tints.  The  scraper  soon 
developes  what  is  below  this  dirt.  Truth  of  detail  is  preserved — detail 
as  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  have  proved,  which  can  be  examined  Avith  a 
strong  magnifier. 

But  Mr.  “  Peripatetic”  seems  to  think  that  there  should  be  no  scrap¬ 
ing  or  burnishing  or  tool-touching  in  order  to  secure  “scientific  Aralue.” 
I  conceive  what  is  wanted  is  art  Aralue  as  well  as  scientific  value.  My 
process  secures  the  latter  without  loss  of  detail,  preserving  the  A’ery 
texture ;  so  that  one  can  distinguish  stone  from  velvet,  Avood  from  Avater, 
cloth  of  one  kind  from  cloth  of  another  kind,  stone  from  stone,  and  so  on. 
If  Mr.  “  Peripatetic”  thinks  that  something  beyond  this  can  be  attained, 
and  that  it  is  a  sacrilege  to  touch  a  plate  wfith  a  tool,  w'hy,  then,  he 
must  ramble  off  to  Utopia,  where,  no  doubt,  photographers  have  only 
to  whistle,  and  lo  !  a  plate  is  ready  for  the  copperplate  press  ! 

I  was  never  brought  up  to  handle  the  mezzotint  scraper,  and  do  not 
consider  myself  a  skilled  hand  ;  yet  I  can  scrape  my  plates  and  produce 
passable  results.  Mr.  Talbot’s  photoglyphic  process  is  not  a  practical 
one,  and,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  “Peripatetic,”  let  me  say,  as 
one  practically  acquainted  Avith  etching,  that  once  biting  will  not  gi\'e 
us  an  etching — photographic  or  otherwise — extreme  black,  and  the  most 
delicate  tint.  It  requires  judicious  stopping  out  and  re-biting.  Only 
skilled  labour  can  do  this  effectively.  If  photo-engraving  is  to  be  a  fine 
art  skilled  engravers’  labour  Avill  be  a  necessity — not  to  put  in  detail  and 
falsify  photographic  truth,  but  to  give  artistic  finish.  — I  am,  yours,  &c. , 

Duncan  C.  Dallas. 

P. S. — Mr.  Courtenay,  in  his  P.S.,  makes  mysterious  and  rather 
boasting  allusion  to  “high  quarters”  where  his  process  is  appreciated. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  but  I  can  remember  very  Avell  that  Mr.  Pretsch 
also  boasted  of  “  high  quarters” — Royalty  to  Avit ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  process,  it  did  not  continue  to  receive  Royal  faArour.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Courtenay  may  be  more  fortunate,  and  then  he  can  retort  upon  me 
that  photogalvanography  is  not  “a  thing  of  the  past.” — D.  C.  D. 


(Dur  (£  tutorial  Cable. 

Mr.  Firling,  of  Dorchester,  has  sent  us  some  specimens  of  carbon 
planting,  of  wdiich  it  is  enough  for  us  here  to  say  that  they  are  quite 
undistinguishable  from  silver  prints  on  albumenised  paper.  The  pro¬ 
cess  by  Avhich  Mr.  Firling  printed  them  has  not  been  described  to  us. 

A  short  time  since  we  had  occasion  to  speak  in  highly  commendatory 
terms  of  a  series  of  portraits  of  church  dignitaries,  by  Mr.  Lesage,  of 
Dublin.  We  then  alluded  to  the  excellent  manner  in  Avhich  he  had  ma¬ 
naged  to  get  good  detail  in  the  Avliite  robes  of  the  seATeral  clerical  sitters 
without  prejudice  to  their  faces.  In  a  small  parcel  of  portraits  of  lay¬ 
men  just  received,  Mr.  Lesage  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  critically 
examining  heads  and  faces  Avithout  the  disturbing  influence  of  the 
embroidery  present  in  the  former  cases.  The  lighting,  the  delicate 
gradation,  and  the  texture  of  these  faces  are  all  of  the  most  admirable 
order.  Among  the  present  series  are  some  fine  portraits  of  Judge 
Keating,  Drs.  Churchill,  Hughes,  and  Wharton,  Surgeon  Fleming,  E. 
LaAvless,  Q.C.,  and  others.  There  is  eAridence  of  much  artistic  labour 
having  been  bestoAved  on  the  negati\’es  before  they  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  printer. 


Royal  Appointment. — Mr.  Geo.  Cooper,  a  Avell  knoA\n  photographer 
in  Hull,  has  been  honoured  by  receiving  the  appointment  of  Photo¬ 
grapher  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  arose  from  Mr.  Cooper 
having  taken  some  fine  photographs  at  Brantmgham  Thorpe  on  the 
occasion  of  the  late  Royal A’isit  to  Hull. 
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NOTICE  TO  OPERATORS  AND  EMPLOYES. 

The  Publisher  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  offers  one  or 
more  prizes  to  photographic  operators  and  employds  for  the  best  articles 
on  any  subj ect  of  practical  interest  to  photographers.  Printed  particulars 
may  be  obtained  on  application,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  Henry  Green¬ 
wood,  at  the  Publishing  Office,  2,  York-street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C. 

Professional  photographers  are  requested  to  bring  this  matter  under 
the  notice  of  the  class  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended.  The  essays 
must  be  sent  in  by  the  30th  of  April  next. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  wish  to  exchange  a  Dallmeyer’s  No.  1  triplet  for  a  small  Kinnear  camera  in 
good  condition,  or  anything  useful  in  photography  of  equal  value.  Large 
portrait  combination  wanted ;  difference  adjusted. — Address,  W.  M.,  8, 
Stockwell  Street,  Greenwich,  S  E. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ig5jp“  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Each  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  he  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 

defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

John  Stevenson,  Ardrossan. — Picture  of  a  dog. 

Laurence  Bros.,  Glasgow. — Portrait  of  Capt.  Horatio  Poss,  from  an  oil 
painting. 

THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC.— This 
valuable  work  is  now  ready,  and  contains  important  articles  by  nearly 
all  the  leading  writers  on  Photography.  Price  Is. ;  free  by  post  Is.  2d. 
A  few  copies  bound  in  cloth,  lettered,  Is.  6d. ;  free  by  post  Is.  9d. 

A.  Johnston  (Wick). — In  our  next. 

Laurence  Brothers. — The  likeness  is  admirable. 

S.  M.,  Jun. — We  are  preparing  an  article  on  the  subject. 

T.  R.  (Hull). — The  lens  you  describe  is  a  concavo-convex,  not  a  crossed  lens. 

Joseph  Clare  (Sandy). — We  cannot  suggest  any  improvement  upon  the  plan 

published. 

Look  Ahead. — Wait  for  another  month,  and  you  will  find  that  your  old  pro¬ 
phecy  will  have  been  fulfilled. 

A  Cit.  —It  will  be  at  least  a  month  before  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  view  of 
St.  Paul’s  lighted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  picture  to  which  you  refer. 

D.  B.— The  front  combination  of  your  cabinet  lens  will  answer  the  purpose 
quite  well.  You  must  mount  it  so  as  to  have  the  flat  side  next  the  stop,  and 
the  stop  next  to  your  sitter. 

Excelsior. — We  called  and  saw  several  of  the  articles,  and  recommended  the 
principal  to  correspond  with  you  respecting  some  others  that  wre  thought 
would  suit  you  better  than  those  about  which  you  wrote. 

F.  II. — We  should  willingly  have  aided  you,  but  could  only  do  so  by  engaging 
an  architect  to  prepare  plans  for  you.  Send  us  a  sketch  of  what  you  consider 
a  good  plan,  and  we  shall  then  make  any  remarks  on  it  which  may  appear  to 
be  called  for. 

Timon  (Exeter).— When  looking  over  “several”  back  numbers  you  must 
have,  strangely  enough,  stumbled  upon  those  of  every  second  week,  for  in 
each  alternate  number  the  advertisement  is  displayed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
force  itself  upon  the  notice  of  even  a  casual  observer.  Hence  we  repeat  the 
former  advice — “  consult  the  advertisement.” 

T.  Wynne.— We  cannot  say  from  actual  experience  what  amount  of  angle 
will  be  included  by  an  orthographic  lens  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  forty 
degrees  will  be  found  to  be  far  from  the  mark.  We  possess  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  lens,  but  have  never  tried  how  much  it  will  cover, 
as  we  use  it  on  a  much  smaller  plate  than  it  was  intended  for. 

Dickey  Sam. — Why  not  purchase  the  kind  of  lens  best  adapted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  you  specially  require  it  ?  A  brewer  would  not  purchase  a 
racehorse  for  drawing  his  dray,  and  yet  you  are  proposing  to  do  nearly  as 
unwise  a  thing.  Every  photographic  lens  will  answer  for  taking  photo¬ 
graphs  ;  but  all  will  not  answer  alike  well  for  definite  purposes. 

Ignorance. — Add  to  your  contaminated  silver  bath  sufficient  of  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  render  it  opaline  ;  then  place  it  in  the  sun  for  a 
day,  or  even  two  days,  shaking  it  up  at  intervals.  If  this  do  not  cure  it 
add  to  it  enough  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  to  precipitate  all  the  silver, 
and  proceed  as  directed  by  Mr.  Foxlee  in  our  Almanac  for  the  current  year. 

Lens. — 1.  While  the  French  lens  mentioned  by  you  will  be  good,  it  will  still 
bo  inferior  to,  and  higher-priced  than,  some  English  ones.  What  size  of 
picture  do  you  wish  it  to  cover  when  worked  at  its  greatest  possible  rapidity, 
or,  in  other  words,  without  a  stop  ? — 2.  We  are  uncertain  what  is  the  bestlxxte 
or  cement  for  your  purpose  ;  but  we  understand  that  gelatine  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed.  If  you  write  again  enclose  an  addressed  envelope. 

Hydro-Carbon. — The  solution  employed  by  Mr.  Saronyfor  toning  his  photo¬ 
mezzotints  consists  of — 

Bichloride  of  mercury  .  10  grains. 

Chloride  of  ammonium . . .  10  ,, 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  2  drops. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

After  washing  a  weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  applied. 


J.  F.  Muncaster. — Tho  curious  effect  observed  on  the  negative  is  by  no 
means  referable  to  any  of  the  causes  to  which  you  dimly  hint,  but  is  due 
solely  to  your  having  employed  a  plate  of  glass  that  had  been  formerly  used, 
and  from  which  the  previous  image  had  not  been  thoroughly  removed.  If 
ghostlike  pictures  of  this  kind  make  their  appearance  again,  you  will  find  an 
effectual  means  of  exorcising  them  in  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  glass  with 
a  little  nitric  acid,  or  in  using  a  substratum.  “Tunicare”  will  prove  a 
thorough  remedy. 

F.  Le  Brun. — Although  it  may  be  better  to  add  an  iodide  to  the  substratum, 
we  never  do  it,  preferring  p'ain  albumen  very  much  diluted,  or  about  one 
part  of  albumen  to  twenty  parts  of  water.  If  with  this  you  mix  a  little 
ammonia,  you  may  now  prepare  a  stock  bottle  of  it  that  will  last  all  the 
summer  ;  without  the  ammonia,  it  would  rapidly  decompose.  Wo  have  not 
yet  tried  “tunicare”  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  dry  collodion 
plates ;  but  we  intend  to  use  it  the  first  time  we  sensitise  plates,  probably 
before  this  has  met  your  eye. 

A  Tourist. — Although  glass  is  preferable  to  ebonite,  it  will  be  expedient  to 
use  a  bath  made  of  the  latter  material.  Keep  the  solution  in  a  glass  bottle 
and  pour  it  into  the  ebonite  bath  when  you  are  about  to  go  out.  In  reply  to 
your  second  query :  the  best  method  of  preventing  the  camera  from  shaking 
or  oscillating  in  a  gale  of  wind  is  to  attach  to  the  screw  in  the  head  of  the 
camera  stand  a  piece  of  string  terminating  in  a  loop.  The  string  must  be 
of  such  a  length  as  to  reach  the  ground,  and  the  foot  should  be  placed  in  the 
loop  and  pressed  firmly  on  the  ground,  so  as  to  keep  the  string  quite  rigid. 
By  adopting  these  means  there  will  be  no  vibration  of  the  camera,  no  matter 
how  strongly  the  wind  may  blow. 

An  Experimentalist. — The  following  are  the  instructions  given  by  M* 
Poitevin  for  preparing  sub-chloride  of  silver  paper  on  which,  by  subsequent 
operations,  heliochromic  images  may  be  printed  : — Float  ordinary  salted,  but 
not  albumenised,  paper  on  a  silver  bath,  forty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and,  when 
dry,  immerse  it  in  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Now 
have  two  baths  prepared — one  of  common  water  acidulated  with  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  other  a  twenty-five-grain  solution  of  proto¬ 
chlorite  of  tin.  The  paper  is  first  placed  in  the  former  of  these  and  then 
transferred  to  the  latter,  and  while  there  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun  until  it 
becomes  of  a  violet  colour. 

Photographing  Criminals. — At  the  Warwickshire  quarter  sessions 
on  Tuesday  last,  an  order  was  made,  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
the  circular  issued  by  the  Home  Secretary,  for  photographs  to  be  taken 
of  all  the  prisoners  committed  to  the  county  gaol.  It  was  urged  in 
court  that  an  application  should  he  made  to  the  Treasury  for  the  cost 
of  this  criminal  gallery. 


APPLICATION  FOR  NEW  PATENTS, 

February  22,  1870.  —  “Improvements  in  Producing  Photographic 
Effects  by  Lithographic  Printing  in  Woven  Fabrics.  No.  513.” — 
Robert  Gardner. 

March  18,  1870. — “Producing  Photographic  Pictures  on  Tissues  or 
Fabrics.  No.  802.”—  Charles  Janicot. 


GOOD  FRIDAY. 

Our  next  day  of  publication  falling  on  Good  Friday,  this  Journal  will 
be  published  on  THURSDAY  next,  the  14th  instant.  Orders  from 
Advertisers  and  Agents  should  reach  our  Office  not  later  than  Tuesday 
Evening  next. 

Publishing  Office — 2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
April  8,  1870. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  April  6 th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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REVERSING  PRISMS  AND  MIRRORS  FOR  SIMPLE 
CARBON  PRINTING. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  speaking  of  the  rectangular  prism,  we 
directed  special  attention  to  the  property  which  it  possesses  of  in¬ 
verting  an  image,  and  we  showed  how  this  valuable  property  might 
be  rendered  exceedingly  useful  in  the  production  of  reversed  nega¬ 
tives  for  carbon  printing  by  the  single  transfer  process.  But,  from 
what  has  transpired  since  we  wrote  that  article,  we  learn  that  several 
of  our  readers  have  experienced  difficulty  in  obtaining  rectangular  or 
reversing  prisms,  and  that  an  article  devoted  to  a  method  of  making 
substitutes  for  these  would  be  likely  to  prove  acceptable. 

It  is  fortunate  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  each  photographer  who  is 
gifted  with  manipulative  mechanical  skill  to  make  for  himself  either 
a  prism  or  a  mirror  that  shall  be  quite  effective  for  the  purpose 
required. 

We  may  commence  by  saying  that  if  a  prism  is  to  be  ground  out 
of  the  solid  glass  it  will,  if  of  a  tolerably  large  size,  be  necessarily 
very  expensive — not  merely  because  of  the  accurate  work  and  per¬ 
fect  flatness  with  which  the  surfaces  have  to  be  polished,  but  because 
of  the  great  price  which  has  to  be  paid  for  a  piece  of  glass  so  free 
from  colour,  from  veins,  and  other  imperfections  as  to  be  suitable 
for  working  into  a  reversing  prism  that  shall  give  no  distortion  to 
the  image  transmitted  through  it.  By  making  fluid  prisms  the 
cost  is  immediately  reduced  to  a  trifle  when  compared  with  those 
of  glass,  at  the  same  time  that  the  mechanical  skill  involved  in 
their  production  is  rather  that  of  the  ordinary  intelligent  artisan 
than  of  the  skilled  optician. 

We  shall  assume  that  the  faces  of  the  reversing  prism  are  to  be 
two  and  a-half  inches  square,  and  this  we  may  state  will  be  found 
to  be  large  enough  for  the  majority  of  the  photographic  uses  to 
which  it  will  be  applied.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  some 
pieces  of  colourless  patent  plate  glass,  quite  flat  and  well  polished. 
From  these  pieces  cut  two  plates,  each  two  and  a-half  inches  square, 
and  a  third  plate  two  and  a-half  by  three  and  seven-  y 
sixteenths,  or  a  little  over  three  and  a-half  inches.  The 
edges  of  these  having  been  bevelled  on  a  grindstone, 
they  are  placed  together,  edge  to  edge,  thus  — 

and  the  edges  cemented  by  means  of  either  marine -  ' 

glue,  shellac  dissolved  in  methylated  alcohol,  or  any  other  cement 
with  which  the  operator  is  better  acquainted.  Now  obtain  two  tri¬ 
angular  pieces  of  tinned  ironware,  rather  larger  than  the  ends  of  the 
partially-constructed  prism,  and  bend  up  the  edges  of  each  for  nearly 
a  quarter-of-an-incli,  so  as  to  form  a  tightly-fitting  cap  or  end-piece 
for  the  prism.  Blacken  the  insides  of  both,  and  then  cement  them 
on  the  glass  triangular  vessel  so  thoroughly  as  to  prevent  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  single  drop  of  fluid  escaping  after  it  has  been  placed  in 
the  interior.  It  ought  here  to  be  stated  that,  previous  to  fixing  on 
the  last  cover,  the  inside  of  the  glass  plates  forming  the  walls  of 
this  cell  must  be  made  scrupulously  clean.  The  cover  must  also 
have  in  it  a  hole  sufficiently  large  to  permit  of  a  fluid  (to  be  spoken 
of  hereafter)  being  poured  in. 

While  empty,  the  arrangement  here  described  is  a  glass  vessel, 
and  nothing  else;  but,  when  filled  with  a  clear  and  colourless  liquid, 


it  then  becomes  a  prism  of  the  most  perfect  description.  The  kind  of 
liquid  with  which  it  is  filled  is  of  some  consequence ;  but  the  main 
principle  to  be  attended  to  in  its  selection  is  to  have  it  of  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  refractive  power  of  the  glass  of  which  the  sides  and 
back  are  composed. 

If  we  assume  that  these  glass  plates  have  an  index  of  refraction  of 
1  •  5 3 0 ,  we  know  that  there  are  many  fluid  substances  with  which  the 
prism  could  be  filled  the  refractive  index  of  which  might  be 
made  to  assimilate  sufficiently  near  to  this  to  suit  every  purpose. 
Ether  is  low ;  water  is  higher  (T336) ;  higher  still  is  sulphuric  acid 
(T434) ;  castor  oil  is  1'490;  oil  of  cloves  is  X'585,  and  so  forth.  On 
one  occasion  we  filled  a  prism  of  the  kind  referred  to  with  castor  oil, 
and,  although  it  was  not  of  quite  the  refractive  power  of  the  glass,  it 
answered  just  as  well  as  if  the  whole  prism  had  been  made  of 
Chance’s  finest  optical  glass.  The  refractive  power  of  water  can  be 
raised  to  a  great  extent  by  merely  dissolving  in  it  some  salt — bichlo¬ 
ride  of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  common  salt,  and  a  large  number 
of  others. 

The  object  of  assimilating  the  fluid  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
refractive  power  of  the  glass  is  to  prevent  double  reflection  from  the 
reflecting  plate  of  this  triangular  combination.  It  is  only  right  that 
we  should  here  state  that  even  with  a  prism  filled  with  plain  water 
the  reflection  was  so  perfect  as  to  leave  nothing  more  to  be  desired ; 
but  it  is  well  to  secure  theoretical  accuracy,  when  this  can  be  done 
by  a  moderate  expenditure  of  means. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  see  how  the  prism  thus  made  is  to 
be  adapted  to  the  camera,  we  reproduce  the  diagram  of  Mr.  Boss’s 


mount  and  Hap  shutter,  winch  we  gave  when  we  wrote  our  ionner 
article  on  this  subject,  and  to  wffiicli  we  have  already  made  reference. 

We  shall  now  advert  to  other  modes  for  reversing  the  image  in 
the  camera.  Place  outside  of  the  lens,  and  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  a  small  and  well-polished  piece  of  silvered  mirror  or  looking- 
glass,  and  the  image  thrown  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  will 
be  reversed.  This  method  is  now  being  adopted  by  several  photo¬ 
graphers  in  London ;  and,  although  a  longer  exposure  is  required  than 
when  a  prism  is  used,  the  difference  is  not  very  marked. 
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The  following  is  a  method  that  we  have  adopted  while  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  view  of  writing  the  present  article.  We  selected 
a  very  perfect  piece  of  silvered  plate  glass,  three  by  five  inches,  and 
we  protected  the  silvered  surface  by  coating  it  with  a  thick  and 
elastic  varnish.  Having  bent  the  edges  of  a  sheet  of  tin  over  in 
such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  glass  to  slide  in  and  out,  we  then  made 
a  tin  band  to  “  ship  ”  on  the  front  of  the  lens  like  a  cap,  and  to  this 
band  we  soldered  the  tin  frame  in  which  the  piece  of  looking-glass 
was  fitted,  taking  care  that  it  stood  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
to  the  lens.  When  the  glass  had  been  finally  inserted,  it  was 
secured  in  its  case  by  turning  over  the  edges ;  the  tin  was  then 
blackened  by  Bates’s  black  varnish,  and  the  reversing  mirror  was 
finished.  Now,  although  this  rouglily-made  mirror  answers  wonder¬ 
fully  well,  every  well-informed  physicist  knows  that  it  is  unsound  in 
principle,  inasmuch  as  it  has  two  reflecting  surfaces — the  outer  or 
plain  surface  of  the  glass,  and  the  silvered  or  principally  reflecting 
plane. 

To  discover  the  extent  of  the  reflection  from  the  front  surface  of 
a  silvered  mirror,  it  is  only  necessary  that  a  person  should  sit  in  a 
room  with  his  side  towards  a  window  through  which  a  well-lighted 
view  is  to  be  seen.  If  now,  having  his  side  still  next  to  the  window? 
he  places  before  him  a  mirror  slanted  to  an  angle  of  forty -five  degrees, 
lie  will  see  in  the  mirror  the  view  outside  of  the  window.  It  is,  of 
course,  reversed;  but  it  is  something  more — the  view  is  doubled, 
the  primary  image  being  attended  by  a  very  faint  duplicate  of  each 
part.  In  some  conditions  of  lighting  this  weak  secondary  image 
(formed  by  the  first  surface  of  the  mirror)  is  scarcely  at  all  seen, 
and  one  may  photograph  for  a  considerable  time  without  dis¬ 
covering  its  presence.  Still,  all  mirrors  which  do  not  reflect  from 
their  front  surface  are,  for  photographic  purposes,  more  or  less  de¬ 
fective. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  giving  formula  by  which  a  per¬ 
fect  reflecting  surface  of  the  highest  quality  may  be  obtained  on  a 
plate  of  glass.  We  may  here  state  that  the  method  of  mounting 
one  of  the  plates  now  about  to  be  described  may  be  the  same  as  that 
above  given. 

In  the  following  the  proportions  are  large,  having  been  calculated 
for  large  mirrors ;  but  any  person  having  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
can  reduce  them  to  one-half,  one-fourth,  one-tenth,  or  any  other 
desired  proportion. 

First  method Dissolve  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  six  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  to  this  add  ammonia,  drop 
by  drop,  until  the  precipitate  at  first  thrown  down  is  redissolved. 
Now,  having  made  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  and  a-quarter  ounces  of  the  potash  to  fifty  ounces  of  water,  add 
of  this  fifteen  ounces  to  the  above  silver  solution ;  and  add  ammonia, 
as  before,  until  the  deep-brown  precipitate  again  thrown  down  is  re¬ 
dissolved.  Now  add  twenty-nine  ounces  of  distilled  water,  after 
which  allow  some  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  be  dropped  in  (gently 
stirring  all  the  while  with  a  glass  rod)  until  a  precipitate  begins  to  be 
formed.  Previous  to  the  immersion  of  the  glass  to  be  silvered  dis¬ 
solve  one  ounce  of  sugar  of  milk  in  ten  ounces  of  water.  This  must 
be  filtered  and  kept  in  a  separate  bottle.  Now  have  ready  a  clean 
glass  vessel  of  a  size  sufficient  to  contain  the  glass  plate  to  be  silvered ; 
and,  when  everything  is  ready,  mix  together  the  silver  solution  with 
that  of  the  sugar  of  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  Lower  the  glass  down  in  the  solution  until  it  is  a 
little  distance  from  the  bottom,  and  allow  it  to  remain  there  for  a 
period  of  time  varying  from  fifteen  minutes  to  four  hours,  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  coating  of  silver  desired.  After  removing  it 
from  the  bath  wash  with  distilled  water,  and,  when  dry,  polish  by 
means  of  a  soft  pad  of  cotton  velvet  charged  with  rouge.  An 
intensely  brilliant  surface  my  be  thus  obtained. 

A  second  method  is  as  follows : — Make  a  three-grain  solution  of 
ammonia-nitrate  of  silver.  Render  it  slightly  turbid  by  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  filter  it.  Just  before  using  it  add  to  each 
ounce  of  the  foregoing  solution  two  and  a-half  grains  of  Rochelle 
salt  (tartrate  of  potash  and  soda).  Immerse  the  glass  as  before,  and 
expose  to  a  subdued  light  while  it  remains  in  the  bath.  In  about 
two  hours  the  deposit  of  silver  will  be  sufficiently  thick. 


In  the  operation  here  described  there  will  be  a  deposit  of  silver  on 
both  sides  of  the  plate ;  but  by  means  of  a  camel’s-hair  brush  dipped 
in  nitric  acid  the  silver  may  be  entirely  removed  from  one  side.  It 
may,  however,  be  allowed  to  remain  without  the  least  prejudice  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  mirror  when  finished. 


CHLORIDE  OF  ALUMINIUM  FOR  SALTING  PAPER. 

In  our  last  number  will  be  found  the  report  of  a  paper  read  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  on  the  use 
of  chloride  of  aluminium  as  a  salting  agent  for  paper  to  be  employed 
in  the  production  of  prints.  As  this  is  a  subject  to  which  we  gave 
some  attention  a  few  years  ago,  we  may  mention  that  some  advantage 
is  gained  by  the  use  of  this  chloride  for  salting  plain  paper. 
The  improvement  observed  when  using  the  chloride  of  aluminium 
for  salting  is  that  the  image  is  retained  tolerably  well  on  the  surface, 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  details  in  the  shadows  of  a  print 
are  better  rendered  than  when  other  salting  materials  are  employed. 

The  above  is  the  only  advantage  we  noted  in  using  the  chloride  of 
aluminium,  and  some  experiments  we  made  on  the  subject  led  us  to 
conclude  that  the  improvement  was  really  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
more  or  less  gelatinous  layer  of  hydrate  of  alumina  on  floating  the 
salted  sheet  on  the  surface  of  the  sensitising  bath.  This  gelatinous 
alumina  acted  as  a  sort  of  varnish,  retaining  on  the  surface  a  consi¬ 
derable  proportion  of  the  sensitive  silver  compounds,  and  in  this 
way  proving  a  decided  advantage  over  the  usual  chlorides  employed 
for  plain  paper.  It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the 
brilliancy  of  the  prints  in  no  case  approached  that  of  a  proof  on 
very  feebly-albumenised  paper. 

That  the  office  of  the  alumina  is  that  we  have  just  stated  was 
proved  by  finding  that  a  very  basic  chloride  of  aluminium  gave 
much  better  results  than  the  chemically-neutral  salt.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that,  for  a  given  amount  of  chloride  of  silver  formed  by  de¬ 
composition  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
alumina  was  set  free  in  the  case  of  the  basic  than  in  that  of  the 
neutral  chloride;  the  supportiug  layer  was  thicker  in  the  former 
instance,  and  more  effectually  retained  the  sensitive  silver  salt  on 
the  surface  of  the  paper. 


PRINTING  FROM  TWO  NEGATIVES  BY  ONE 
OPERATION. 

We  have  frequently  alluded  to  the  excellent  pictorial  effects  that 
may  be  obtained  by  judiciously  combining  two  negatives ;  for 
example,  one  of  a  portrait  taken  in  the  studio  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  for  obtaining  a  fine  likeness  and  good 
expression,  and  the  other  from  a  landscape  taken  under  equally 
favourable  circumstance,  the  lighting  and  general  arrangement 
being  so  similar  in  both  as  to  prevent  the  spectator  from  discovering 
that  they  are  isolated  compositions,  but  only  parts  of  a  harmonious 
whole. 

Mr.  Johnston,  of  Wick,  has  favoured  us  with  some  photographs 
which,  like  those  alluded  to  above,  are  a  combination  of  portraits 
and  landscapes.  In  most  of  these  the  junction  is  very  happily 
made.  The  method  by  which  the  printing  has  been  effected  is 
described  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  Johnston.  Not  having 
seen  this  brochure  we  are  not  aware  of  the  method  practised,  but 
since  receiving  his  specimens  we  have  utilised  some  landscape 
and  portrait  negatives  in  the  production  of  combination  photo¬ 
graphs  by  a  method  that  was  communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Burgess, 
of  Norwich,  when  we  visited  that  city  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  18G8.  This  method  of  print¬ 
ing,  apropos  of  the  nicely-executed  pictures  by  Mr.  Johnston  now 
before  us,  we  shall  briefly  describe,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  our 
readers  to  experiment  on  and  carry  out  to  the  fullest  legitimate 
extent  the  association  of  portrait  and  landscape  art. 

In  the  method  now  to  be  described,  the  portrait  should  be  taken 
on  a  very  deep  background.  Now  this  is  all  very  well  when  the 
photographer  is  taking  a  negative  for  this  special  purpose;  but 
when  he  desires  to  carry  out  Mr.  Burgess’s  method  with  such  nega- 
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tives  as  he  may  have  ready  at  hand,  a  difficulty  interposes  itself  if 
there  be  any  density  or  pictorial  detail  in  the  background.  What, 
in  such  a  case,  is  best  to  be  done  ?  What  we  did,  and  have  occa¬ 
sionally  done,  was  to  remove  the  varnish  by  means  of  methylated 
spirits  of  wine,  and  to  go  over  every  portion  of  the  picture  that  we 
wished  to  be  removed  from  the  glass  with  a  mixture  composed  of 
a  pretty  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  containing  nearly 
as  much  iodine  as  it  will  dissolve  (observe  the  cyanide  must  be 
in  excess).  This  must  be  thickened  with  a  solution  of  gum  arabic. 
To  use  it,  charge  a  finely-pointed  camel’s-hair  brush  and  go  care¬ 
fully  over  the  outline  of  the  portion  that  is  to  be  removed.  The 
silver  that  forms  the  image  is,  by  this  method  of  procedure,  imme¬ 
diately  dissolved.  The  gum  prevents  the  solvent  liquid  from 
spreading,  or  going  over  those  portions  of  the  picture  where  it  is 
desirable  it  should  not  act;  and  wherever  it  touches  a  clear  spot  is 
left  behind.  In  this  way  one  condition  of  success,  viz.,  a  portrait 
negative  with  a  transparent  ground,  can  be  readily  secured,  even 
when  the  portrait  has  not  been  taken  for  the  special  purpose. 

The  next  thing  to  be  accomplished  is  to  print  on  this  negative 
one  of  a  landscape  subject — a  library  scene,  or  any  suitable  interior 
or  other  kind  of  picture.  To  do  this,  first  see  that  the  negative  is 
varnished  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  give  it  a  coating  of  albumen 
or  any  similar  varnish  suitable  for  a  substratum  and  unacted  upon 
by  collodion.  It  now  receives  a  coating  of  collodio-chloride  of 
silver.  When  this  is  dry  the  figure  is  carefully  stopped  out  by 
means  of  China  ink,  and  the  sensitive  plate  is  exposed  to  light 
under  a  transparency  of  a  landscape  or  other  appropriate  subject. 
In  this  way  a  negative  image  will  be  printed  on  the  film,  and  when 
this  is  immersed  in  the  fixing  solution  the  fluid  removes  the  China 
ink  and  dissolves  away  the  sensitive  chloride  underneath.  From  a 
negative  prepared  in  this  way  very  pleasing  portraits  with  “  natural” 
backgrounds  may  be  obtained. 

There  are  several  methods  by  which  analogous  effects  may  be 
obtained,  and  some  of  these  have  been  ventilated  in  this  Journal  of 
late.  Of  the  method  employed  by  Mr.  Johnston  we,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  have  no  knowledge ;  but,  judging  from  the  results,  it 
is  not  inferior  either  to  that  which  we  have  here  described,  or  to  any 
other  published  method  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

We  may,  in  conclusion,  state  that  no  matter  how  well  the  mere 
mechanical  part  of  this  process  be  carried  out — be  the  junctions  of  the 
two  negatives  never  so  perfectly  effected — unless  artistic  feeling  and 
skill  be  imparted  to  the  work  it  will  be  but  a  burlesque  upon  nature, 
and  will,  more  than  anything  else,  tend  to  bring  down  on  our  art- 
science  the  contempt  of  educated  artists. 


WHERE  NEW  SENSITIVE  SALTS  CAN  BE  LOOKED  FOR. 
Notwithstanding  the  progress  of  photography,  it  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  careful  observer  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  possible  number 
of  changes  which  can  be  rung  on  combinations  of  iodide,  of  bromide, 
or  of  chloride  of  silver  are  so  greatly  reduced  that  the  time  must 
arrive  when  photographers  will  have  to  step  outside  this  haloid 
triangle  if  they  want  to  obtain  more  sensitive  preparations  than  any 
we  at  present  possess,  or  compounds  better  adapted  for  special  work. 

Most  modern  formulgc  for  salting  mixtures  for  collodion,  when 
carefully  examined,  turn  out  to  be  in  reality  very  similar  to  each 
other,  so  far  as  the  proportion  of  iodine  to  bromine  is  concerned,  the 
bases  being  the  variable  constituents.  The  foregoing  is  true  for 
collodion  intended  for  the  ordinary  wet  process,  and  it  holds  likewise 
for  some  of  the  dry-plate  methods ;  but  in  the  quick  tannin  rprocess 
with  alkaline  development  and  the  collodio-bromide  method  a  bro- 
mised  collodion  only  is  used,  and,  of  course,  bromide  of  silver  is 
then  relied  on  for  the  production  of  the  picture.  But  complete 
reliance  is  not  placed  on  this  substance,  as  an  “  organifier”  consisting 
of  tannin,  gallic  acid,  or  other  similar  body  is  employed  with  it.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  only  mode  of  augmenting  the  photographic 
value  of  these  haloid  silver  salts  is  by  exposing  them  to  light  either  in 
presence  of  excess  of  a  soluble  silver  compound,  or  of  some  organic 
body  which  is  itself  capable  of  reducing  silver  under  favourable 
conditions. 


We  may  be  now  tempted  to  ask  the  question— If  the  mere  me¬ 
chanical  admixture  of  organic  matter  with  the  silver  bromide  act  so 
advantageously,  why  not  bring  the  organic  matter  into  more  intimate 
union  with  the  silver  salt  ? — in  fact,  why  should  the  organic  sub¬ 
stance  not  form  an  essential  part  of  the  silver  compound  ?  We  are 
aware  of  no  sound  reason  why  this  should  not  be  so ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  aware  of  many  reasons  why  the  silver  salts  of 
organic  substances  containing  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  should 
receive  much  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  photographers  than 
they  have  hitherto  done.  Immense  numbers  of  such  compounds 
are  known  to  chemists  and  prepared,  without  very  great  difficulty  ; 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  careful  examination  of  many 
of  these,  with  a  view  to  their  photographic  employment,  would  prove 
of  great  value. 

From  our  remarks  made  at  the  outset,  it  will  be  perceived  that  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  much  of  the  future  of  photography  will  lie 
outside  the  simple  haloid  salts  of  silver.  In  point  of  fact  this  is  true 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  present ;  but  we  hope  to  see  some  progress 
soon  made  in  a  more  definite  direction. 

It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  our  readers  that  Dr.  Van 
Monckhoven,  a  few  years  ago,  drew  attention  to  a  remarkable  de¬ 
composition  which  a  solution  of  trichlorovalerate  of  silver  suffers  on 
exposure  to  light.  It  was  found  that  the  solution  gradually  deposits, 
not  metallic  silver,  but  the  subchloride  of  the  metal,  with  consider¬ 
able  rapidity.  If  subchloride  of  silver  be  really  produced  under 
these  conditions  by  the  grosser  action  of  light,  may  not  these  organic 
silver  compounds  be  capable  of  undergoing  much  more  subtle 
changes  with  great  rapidity,  which  can  only  be  rendered  evident  by 
the  application  of  a  developer  ?  A  large  number  of  the  silver  salts 
just  referred  to  are  very  easily  decomposed  by  light,  and  such  com¬ 
pounds  as  the  tribromoplienate  of  silver — which  can  be  obtained 
with  the  aid  of  common  carbolic  acid — are  suspected  to  be  capable 
of  very  rapid  change  under  the  influence  of  light. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  urge  here  the  advantage  which  would 
be  gained  by  employing  a  definite  organic  compound  of  silver 
with  bromine  or  iodine  instead  of  the  simpler  haloid  salt  and  a  vari¬ 
able  organifier ;  we  hope,  then,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  will  possess  such  substances,  and  so  enable  us  to  dispense  with 
the  clumsy  and  often  unsatisfactory  mixtures  we  are  obliged  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  employ. 

Before  closing,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  all  organic  substances  which  contain  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine  are  capable  of  yielding  up  their  haloid  constituents  to  nitrate 
of  silver;  indeed  very  few  of  those  substances  are  capable  of  doing 
so.  For  instance:  pure  iodide  of  ethyl,  when  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  treated  with  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  does  not  give 
a  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver  when  the  experiment  is  made  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  But  many  organic  compounds  of  the  kind 
above  referred  to  yield  compound  precipitates  with  nitrate  of  silver 
which,  though  containing  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  do  not  include 
these  bodies  in  direct  union  of  the  silver  with  the  haloid  constituent. 
It  is  to  the  careful  investigation  of  such  substances  that  we  have 
referred  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  the  subject  of  glass  houses  and  their  construction  was 
treated  by  Dr.  Anthony,  of  Birmingham,  a  gentleman  who,  from  his 
intelligence  and  experience,  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject.  "Without  a  diagram  we  could  scarcely  afford  the  reader  a 
proper  clue  to  the  plan  of  studio  proposed  by  Dr.  Anthony  as  the 
best ;  but  a  general  idea  may  be  formed  if  we  say  that  it  was  to  be 
assumed  that  the  light  was  admitted  through  one  window  only — a 
large  one — at  the  left  hand  of  the  sitter,  and  that  at  the  right  side 
there  was  a  large  reflecting  screen.  Although  the  room  was  a 
parallelogram,  the  end  at  which  the  camera  was  placed  was  quite 
narrow,  two  small  rooms  having  been  made  to  occupy  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  space  on  the  ground  plan. 

To  increase  the  purity  of  the  light,  it  was  proposed  to  throw  open 
the  window,  when  circumstances  permitted  this  to  be  done,  and  also 
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to  have  the  sitter  placed  as  near  to  this  window  as  was  convenient. 
Much  stress  was  laid  upon  having  the  glass  of  the  window  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  It  was  even  proposed  that  the  operator  should 
occasionally  polish  it  with  rouge  and  methylated  alcohol.  In  asserting 
that  greater  rapidity  of  action  would  result  from  this,  Dr.  Anthony 
is  perfectly  right.  A  well-polished  piece  of  glass  will  transmit  much 
more  light  than  a  dull,  grey-looking  piece.  The  amount  of  light  that 
is  stopped  by  glass,  even  of  the  best  quality,  is  much  more  than  would 
be  supposed  in  the  absence  of  adequate  means  of  testing  it.  About 
five  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Henderson  had  one  of  the  windows  of  his  studio 
in  King  William-street  made  to  open  entirely,  so  as  to  admit  a  full 
volume  of  light  to  that  extent  from  the  sky.  The  result  of  this  has 
been  an  increase  of  no  less  than  one-third  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
portraits  are  taken.  The  inference  from  this  is  obvious.  When 
taking  portraits  of  children,  or  of  those  who  cannot  sit  motionless 
for  a  moderate  length  of  time,  it  is  much  better  to  operate  in  the 
open  air  than  in  a  studio  with  glass  even  of  the  best  quality. 


We  strongly  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  possess  telescopes,  no 
matter  how  small,  to  lose  no  time  in  securing  photographs  of  the  sun, 
the  spots  on  the  surface  of  which  are  at  present  of  amazing  magni¬ 
tude.  To  photograph  this  great  luminary  is  a  far  easier  task  than  is 
generally  supposed^  If  a  telescope  be  presented  to  the  sun  and  the 
image  be  received  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  instead  of  on 
the  eye,  the  principal  optical  conditions  will  have  been  satisfied. 
One  or  two  trials  will  enable  the  exact  chemical  focus  of  the  telescope 
to  be  discovered. 

We  learn  from  our  excellent  contemporary,  the  Chemical  News,  that 
a  curious  mode  of  preparing  hydrobromic  acid — the  starting-point 
in  the  manufacture  of  many  metallic  bromides — has  been  recently 
proposed.  Two  retorts  are  employed,  in  one  of  which  bromine  is 
heated,  and  in  the  second  a  quantity  of  paraffine.  The  vapours  of 
each  of  these  substances  are  made  to  mix  in  a  suitably-heated 
vessel,  and  when  thus  made  to  mingle  they  react  upon  each  other, 
with  the  production,  amongst  other  substances,  of  hydrobromic  acid, 
which  can  be  condensed  in  suitable  receivers.  If  too  much  bromine 
be  not  lost,  this  process  ought  to  be  a  very  economical  mode  of  pre¬ 
paring  a  strong  hydrobromic  acid  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
different  bromides  of  the  metals. 


The  medal  award  list  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  for 
the  next  exhibition  has  just  been  published,  and  we  find  that  the 
number  to  be  awarded  for  photographs  is  greater  than  in  former 
years.  The  Photographic  Department  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  first  being  for  professional  photographers,  and  the  second  for 
amateurs.  Beyond  the  usual  intimation  that  medals  and  prizes  will 
be  awarded  in  the  second  section  for  meritorious  productions,  we 
have  not  been  furnished  with  more  detailed  information.  In  the 
first  section  nine  medals  are  offered,  viz. : — 1.  For  the  best  compo¬ 
sition  landscape — a  silver  medal.  2.  For  the  second  best— -a  bronze 
medal.  3.  For  the  best  untouched  landscape,  sky  only  printed  from 
separate  negative — a  silver  medal.  4.  For  the  second  best  ditto — a 
bronze  medal.  5.  For  the  best  untouched  landscape  from  one 
negative  only — a  silver  medal.  6.  For  the  second  best  ditto — a 
bronze  medal.  7.  For  the  best  portrait  or  group — a  silver  medal. 
8.  For  the  second  best  ditto — a  bronze  medal.  9.  For  the  best  un¬ 
touched  enlargement — a  bronze  medal.  The  judges  may  decline  to 
make  an  award  in  any  of  the  above  classes  where  fewer  than  three 
pictures  are  in  competition  in  that  class.  Exhibits  in  this  section 
are  available  as  prizes  in  the  Art-Union  of  Cornwall.  Carte-de- 
visite  portraits  are  excluded  from  the  exhibition.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  exhibition  must  be  delivered  at  the  Polytechnic  Hall, 
Falmouth,  not  later  than  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  September  next. 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  DEVELOPMENT. 

Tiie  strange  misapprehension  of  the  phenomena  attending  the  acid 
development  of  an  invisible  image  on  iodide  of  silver,  to  which  I  have 
lately  had  occasion  to  refer  more  than  once,  is  nearly  matched  in  M. 


Davanne’s  recently-published  Annuaire  Pliotograpliique  by  another 
misconception  of  the  facts  connected  with  an  essentially  different 
mode  of  development.  In  the  one  case  I  refer  to  the  development  of 
images  by  what  is  called  the  wet  collodion  process,  and  in  the  other 
to  the  alkaline  method  of  working.  Having  so  recently  expressed  my 
objections  to  the  views  promulgated  by  the  London  Photographic 
Society  respecting  the  former,  and  having  adduced  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments  which  I  believe  are  unanswerable,  1  need  say  no  more  on  this 
part  of  my  subject  at  present,  farther  than  reiterating  my  previous  con¬ 
victions,  namely,  that  in  the  wet  processes  with  acid  development,  the 
light-impressed  haloid  salt  is  not  itself  reduced,  buttlie  imageisderived 
from  the  soluble  silver  salt  associated  with  the  so-called  developer. 

Referring  to  the  other  kind  of  development — namely,  that  of  bromide 
of  silver  by  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid — M.  Davanne,  in  his  Annuaire, 
considers  the  functions  of  the  developer  to  be  unknown,  and  asks  the 
question,  whether  the  light-affected  bromide  may  not  itself  be  reduced 
by  the  atmosphere.  In  reply  I  say  : — “  Undoubtedly  the  bromide  is 
thus  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.”  M.  Davanne,  who,  I  believe,  is 
a  skilled  chemist,  could  have  easily  satisfied  himself  of  this  fact 
without  putting  the  query;  and  if  he  had  been  a  reader  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photograph y  he  would  have  seen  how,  years 
ago,  Major  Russell  demonstrated  the  entire  reduction  of  a  bromised 
sensitive  film  by  the  developer  if  the  actinic  rays  had  penetrated  all 
through  it.  This  is  not  a  fact  which  has  been  hidden  away  in  an 
obscure  corner ;  for  it  has  been  substantiated  and  referred  to  over  and 
over  again  in  this  Journal,  and  the  equation  representing  the  chemical 
interchange  of  elements  was  published  by  me  about  four  years  ago. 

But  it  has  been  asked  whether  the  image  thus  reduced  is  altogether 
metallic.  I  believe  it  to  be  so  if  the  bromide  or  chloride  be  pure ; 
but  if,  along  with  either  of  these  salts,  a  sensitive  organic  compound 
of  silver  be  reduced,  the  image  will  then  partake  more  or  less  of  an 
organic  character.  To  illustrate  and  support  the  opinion  which  I 
have  expressed :  suppose  we  coat  a  perfectly  clean  glass  plate  with  a 
collodion  highly  bromised,  and  which  at  the  same  time  lias  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  organic  reaction  towards  nitrate  of  silver.  Let  us  sensitise 
that  film  or  convert  the  salt  which  it  contains  into  bromide  of  silver, 
and  thoroughly  wash  away  all  excess  of  nitrate;  expose  to  bright 
daylight  (but  not  in  the  camera)  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  apply  to 
it  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid  for  two  or  three  minutes ;  again  wash  in 
water  and  dry  thoroughly.  That  film  can,  with  careful  treatment 
and  with  soft  rubbers,  be  polished  up  into  a  metallic  mirror  as  fine  as 
the  most  highly-polished  block  silver.  Indeed  I  am  not  sure,  if  we 
could  make  the  collodion  sufficiently  tough,  whether  this  might  not 
be  as  good  a  way  as  any  of  obtaining  such  silver  reflectors.  Chemical 
tests  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  mirror  show  that  the  silver  reduced 
from  the  bromide  is  purely  metallic. 

But  then  there  arise  many  complications  when  dealing  with  bro¬ 
mide  or  chloride  of  silver  and  alkaline  development.  We  generally 
combine  some  organic  substance  with  our  dry  plates  to  enhance  sen¬ 
sitiveness.  The  functions  which  these  “  organifiers”  perform  are  well 
known  and  the  desirable  properties  which  they  possess  universally 
acknowledged  by  dry-plate  photographers ;  but  how  they  act  we  know 
not.  The  images  reduced  from  them  are,  however,  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  in  character  from  those  of  the  pure  bromide,  chloride,  iodide,  &c., 
of  silver,  whatever  may  be  the  developing  agent  employed,  inasmuch 
as  the  former  are  soluble,  or  partly  so,  in  several  menstrua  by  which 
a  pure  silver  image  is  unaffected,  and  they  will  not,  by  polishing,  give 
the  true  metallic  lustre  of  pure  silver. 

In  forming  hypotheses  or  theories  to  account  for  any  phenomena 
we  are  only  safe  when  leaning  on  facts  as  we  find  them.  But  when 
M.  Davanne  queries  whether  pure  bromide  of  silver,  which  has  been 
exposed  to  light,  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  alkaline  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid,  there  can  only  be  one  answer — Yes;  and  when  it  is 
asserted  that  iodide,  &c.,  of  silver  in  the  ordinary  wet  processes  is 
likewise  reduced  by  acid  pyrogallic  and  nitrate  of  silver,  the  answer 
must  be  equally  explicit — No. 

Were  the  most  skilled  chemist  asked  why  many  of  the  decompo¬ 
sitions  and  combinations  which  are  most  familiar  to  us  take  place 
only  under  certain  conditions  of  temperature,  &c.,  and  how  they  are 
effected,  he  could  not  give  a  satisfactory  reply.  He  is  cognisant  of 
the  facts  themselves  and  of  the  material  interchanges  of  elements 
that  take  place,  and  may  talk  very  learnedly  about  affinities,  ultimate 
particles,  and  many  other  vague  terms  which  serve  to  conceal 
ignorance.  So  in  photography ;  the  full  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
us  to  predicate  and  measure  out  by  abstract  and  ill-defined  notions 
what  is  the  active  and  motive  power  of  light  on  our  sensitive  surfaces. 
When  the  nature  of  that  potent  agent  is  itself  known,  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  subsequent  phenomena  of  development,  &c.,  of  invisible 
images  will  be  more  easy  of  comprehension. 

George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
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HOW  TO  TAKE  A  NEGATIVE  FROM  THE  PLATE  AND 
PRINT  FROM  EITHER  SIDE. 

Photographers  are  sometimes  asked  if  they  can  print  a  negative 
reversed,  i.e.,  showing  the  picture  reversed.  The  following,  from  the 
pen  of  David  Duncan,  will  be  found  useful ;  and,  being  simple  aud 
easy  of  manipulation,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  journal : — 

I.  Prepare  and  filter  the  following  solution  : — 


White  of  egg,  well  beaten  .  1  ounce. 

Water .  8  ounces. 


II.  Take  a  clean  glass  plate  and  rub  one  side  carefully  with  a 
piece  of  white  wax  so  as  thoroughly  to  coat  the  plate,  and  then  rub 
nearly  off  again  with  a  clean  piece  of  flannel  or  cloth.  Coat  the 
waxed  side  with  a  good  plain  collodion  containing  seven  grains  of 
cotton  to  the  ounce ;  when  firmly  set,  wash  gently  under  a  tap  until 
the  water  flows  well  and  smoothly  over  it.  Then  pour  over  it  care¬ 
fully  sufficient  of  the  albumen  solution,  flow  off  into  the  sink,  and 
put  aside  to  dry.  You  can  prepare  quite  a  number  of  plates  in  this 
way,  as  they  will  keep  for  a  long  time. 

III.  When  about  to  take  a  picture,  take  one  of  the  prepared  plates, 
coat,  sensitise,  expose,  and  develope  just  as  usual.  When  fixed  and 
thoroughly  washed,  flow  over  the  film  again  with  the  albumen  solu¬ 
tion  and  dry. 

IV.  When  dry,  place  carefully  on  a  levelling- stand  and  cover  with 
plain  collodion,  as  above,  containing  about  eight  to  ten  drops  per 
ounce  of  castor  oil.  When  this  is  all  dry,  run  a  knife  round  the  edge 
of  the  plate,  and  the  picture  imprisoned  between  the  two  films  of 
albumen  and  two  of  collodion  may  be  lifted  from  the  glass  ready  to 
print  from.  To  use  them,  lay  them  on  a  piece  of  clean  glass  in  the 
printing-frame  and  print  from  either  side. 

Negatives  of  this  kind  may  be  stored  in  a  book,  and  a  hundred  of 
them  may  be  carried  about  in  the  pocket.  They  are  not  easily  broken, 
and  may  be  sent  by  the  mail  or  otherwise  without  fear. 

Should  you  want  to  make  a  transparency,  proceed  in  the  same 
way,  only  using  collodio-chloride  of  silver  (porcelain  collodion), 
which  may  be  removed  in  the  same  way,  and  attached  either  to 
paper,  or  to  decorate  a  window  or  a  piece  of  furniture.  The  inge¬ 
nious  photographer  will  find  many  uses  for  this  excellent  process, 
since  transparencies  may  be  affixed  to  so  many  ornamental  articles 
at  a  small  expense.  Very  beautiful  lamp  shades  may  be  made  in 
this  way  by  transferring  the  transparencies  to  plain  glass,  and  having 
it  made  up  by  the  tinman  into  a  lamp  shade.  If  varnished,  they  will 
be  waterproof. 

If  instead  of  making  a  negative  in  the  first  instance,  an  ambro- 
type  be  made  either  of  a  person,  a  landscape,  or  a  copy  of  an 
engraving,  and  then  detached,  they  could  easily  be  sold  to  the 
carriage  maker  to  ornament  carriages  and  sleighs.  They  may  be 
attached  by  glue  or  varnish,  and  if  varnished  over  would  be  quite 
durable. — Canadian  Journal  of  Photography . 


DEODORISING  IMPURE  SPIRIT  FOR  VARNISHES  OR 
COLLODION. 

Some  years  have  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  processes  for  de¬ 
odorising  spirits  which  were  contaminated  with  empyreumatic  odours. 
One  of  these  methods  for  producing  inodorous  methylated  spirit  was 
employed  largely,  and  formed  the  subject  matter  of  a  patent;  but  the 
process  was  very  troublesome,  and  not  altogether  successful  even  on 
the  large  scale.  The  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Eschwege  was  to  pass  the 
wood  naphtha  of  commerce  through  columns  of  charcoal,  and  care¬ 
fully  redistil  the  product. 

This  process  was  unsatisfactory  on  a  small  scale,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  no  simple  method  of  rendering  methylated  spirit  or 
wood  naphtha  has  been  published.  It  is  true  the  empyreumatic 
odour  of  methylated  spirit  is  often  “  covered  ”  by  distilling  the  spirit 
with  a  little  nitric  acid,  the  agreeable  odour  of  the  nitrous  ether 
formed  then  masking  the  smell  of  the  oily  matter. 

The  use  of  spirit  treated  in  this  way  for  the  manufacture  of  collo¬ 
dion  is  very  objectionable ;  and  if  substitution  of  methylated  for  pure 
spirit  of  wine  must  be  made,  and  that  the  former  must  be  deodorised, 
we  would  much  prefer  that  the  alcohol  should  be  deodorised  by  soap 
than  that  nitric  acid  should  be  used  in  its  preparation. 

As  our  readers  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  “saponaceous 
method”  of  treating  spirit  having  a  disagreeable  and  remarkable 
odour,  we  give  the  following  synopsis  of  M.  Kletzinsky’s  plan  of 
treating  such  liquids,  and  the  results  at  which  he  has  arrived. 

In  trying  to  prepare  transparent  soaps  INI.  Kletzinsky  has  made 
the  very  curious  observation  that  empyreumatic  alcohols  distilled 
over  properly-selected  soaps  lost  their  bad  odour  and  bad  taste.  A 


series  of  experiments  resulting  from  this  first  observation  led  to  the 
following  very  interesting  results : — 

Spirits  of  wine,  brandy,  or  alcohol,  when  distilled  over  soap,  lose 
their  empyreumatic  odours  and  tastes  entirely.  At  a  temperature  of 
212°  the  soap  retains  no  alcohol  nor  wood  spirit.  In  this  case  the 
empyreumatic  oils  are  retained  by  the  soap  while  the  spirit  passes 
over ;  but  these  disagreeable  oils  can  be  removed  from  the  soap  re¬ 
maining  after  a  distillation  by  boiling  the  residuum  with  water,  so 
as  to  drive  off  the  oils  with  the  steam.  The  soap  so  purified  may  be 
again  used  for  deodorising  a  further  quantity  of  the  spirit. 

Again ;  it  is  found  that  by  distillation  with  soap  the  alcohol 
becomes  concentrated,  the  soap  retaining  much  water  while  the  less 
hydrated  alcohol  passes  over  into  the  condenser.  In  carrying  out 
this  process  it  has  been  found  that  one  pound  weight  of  soap  is 
sufficient  for  four  gallons  of  an  empyreumatic  spirit,  the  mode  of 
operating  being  simply  to  throw  the  soap,  cut  into  fine  slices,  into  a 
still,  and  then  add  the  spirit.  On  applying  a  gentle  heat  the  soap 
will  dissolve  to  a  great  extent.  The  distillation  is  then  commenced, 
the  first  portions  of  the  spirit  which  pass  over  are  then  returned 
to  the  still,  and  the  operation  continued  until  the  greater  part  of  the 
spirit  has  passed  over. 

The  kind  of  soap  which  answers  best  is  that  containing  no  potash. 
It  must  be  a  hard  or  soda  soap,  and  ought  to  be  completely  free  from 
any  excess  of  fat  acids  or  fluids,  otherwise  the  distilled  spirit  may 
be  impure.  Common  soap  made  with  oleine  and  soda  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  stearine  candles  has  satisfied  all  the  conditions  in 
practice ;  but,  if  this  soap  be  employed,  it  is  well  to  add  a  little 
caustic  soda  during  the  distillation. 

The  hard  soda  soap,  as  free  as  possible  from  fat  acids,  completely 
removes  the  empyreumatic  odour,  and  is  stated  to  act  for  equal 
weights  much  better  than  any  of  the  other  modes  hitherto  proposed, 
which  disguise  rather  than  correct  the  fault. 

This  plan  of  M.  Kletzinsky’s  is  but  a  modification  of  the  well- 
known  procees  for  retaining  the  aroma  of  flowers.  The  petals  of 
violets,  &c.,  are  immersed  in  fat,  to  which  the  peculiar  odour  of  the 
flower  is  communicated,  and  preserved  for  use  by  the  perfumer ;  and 
we  may  mention  that  the  same  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  all  disagreeable  smell  from  the  offensive  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  latter  liquid  owes  its  intolerably  offensive 
smell  to  the  presence  of  certain  sulphur  compounds.  These  bodies 
are  stated  to  be  capable  of  removal  by  digestion  of  the  bisulphide 
for  some  days  with  powdered  corrosive  sublimate,  and  then  by  dis¬ 
tillation  from  a  retort  containing  a  small  quantity  of  any  pure  and 
inodorous  vegetable  oil.  By  this  treatment,  it  is  stated  that  the 
offensive  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  converted  into  a  liquid  possessing 
a  very  agreeable  ethereal  odour. 

We  hope  that  the  foregoing  hints  will  be  useful  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  wish  to  deodorise,  simply  and  safely,  a  disagreeable 
sample  of  wood  spirit. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  ON  THE  CONTINENT: 

WANDERINGS  AND  JOTTINGS  MADE  AMONG  THEM. 

No.  III. 

Dusseldorf  on  the  Rhine  is  one  of  those  remarkable  towns  where 
the  visitor  has  difficulty  in  finding  the  great  point  of  attraction. 
There  is  neither  grandeur  nor  enchantment  in  the  scenery,  neither 
cathedral  nor  monument  of  much  account  in  its  precincts,  and  sight- 
seekers  are,  as  a  rule,  disappointed  with  the  former  capital  of  Berg. 

The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  in  not 
many  years  it  will  rise  to  a  hundred  thousand.  This  is  due  to  the 
erection  of  manufactories,  principally  in  the  outskirts,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  growth  of  its  commercial  importance.  Several  English  families 
reside  there,  and  they  look  upon  the  parks  and  public  gardens  as  a 
great  attraction.  They  are  really  beautifully  arranged,  and  about 
as  comfortable  to  walk  about  in  as  a  visit  to  a  very  proper  old  maid 
is  enjoyable.  Walk  not  on  the  grass  there  at  your  peril ! 

A  railway  bridge  across  the  Rhine  will  be  opened  in  the  spring, 
whereby  some  traffic  will  be  deviated  from  the  ordinary  route  via 
Cologne ;  and  thus  Diisseldorf  will  have  made  another  step  towards 
rivalling  its  renowned  neighbour. 

The  environs,  such  as  the  Grafenberg — a  pretty  chain  of  hills  on 
the  right  side  of  the  river — and  other  spots,  are  noted  for  the  coffee¬ 
drinking  en  famille  which  is  going  on  there  on  fine  afternoons.  The 
cathedral  of  Cologne,  or  the  Kolner  Dorn,  as  it  is  termed  here,  is  said 
to  be  visible  from  one  of  the  heights.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  some¬ 
thing  by  means  of  a  telescope,  on  not  quite  a  clear  day,  which  I  was 
told  was  a  bit  of  the  top.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity  of 
the  statement,  but  I  find  it  hard  to  describe  architectural  beauty 
when  distance  lends  no  enchantment  to  the  view. 
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It  is  the  life,  the  mode  of  existence  at  Diisseldorf  which  gives  to 
this  town  its  peculiar  characteristic,  and,  although  not  manifest  on 
the  surface,  the  life  is  of  a  peculiar  stamp,  and  of  such  description 
as  to  considerably  favour  the  growth  and  maturing  of  ideas  and 
schemes.  Hence  it  has  always  attracted  the  artist  and  the  speculator, 
the  man  of  peace  and  the  advocate  of  violent  reform.  Barricades 
and  bloodshed  have  at  times  stained  its  streets,  and  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  souls  that  Germany  ever  produced  have  found  solace 
and  refuge  there  from  a  world  of  turmoil  and  craving  action.  Goethe, 
Mendelssohn,  Jacobi,  Lessing,  Cornelius,  and  Scliadow  have  breathed 
its  genial  atmosphere. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Diisseldorf  is  the  centre  of  art  of  at 
least  Rhenish  Prussia,  if  not  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  but  this  eminence 
is  often  misunderstood.  Munich  has  by  far  finer  galleries,  richer 
collections,  and  perhaps  even  more  eminent  artists  than  Diisseldorf; 
but  for  our  present  purpose  we  are  not  seeking  to  discover  where 
most  ornament  is  to  be  found,  but  where  the  greatest  uses,  especially 
to  photography,  can  be  developed.  From  this  point  of  view  collec¬ 
tions  of  works  of  art  are  mere  monuments — I  might  almost  say 
cemeteries.  Few  people  understand  what  they  gaze  at  so  intently, 
and  one  finds  that  the  generality  of  them  obtain  about  as  much,  if 
not  less,  information  from  having  been  through  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  than  a  tour  round  and  about  a  number  of  tombstones 
would  have  afforded  them.  The  students  of  history  and  of  na¬ 
ture  are  lovers  of  works  of  art,  the  merits  of  which  are  lost  to  the 
unitiated. 

A  splendid  gallery  is  no  necessity  for  the  development  of  talent, 
and  Diisseldorf  affords  us  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  can  be  done 
in  the  absence  of  such.  About  seventy  years  ago  it  was  renowned 
for  its  fine  collection  of  pictures;  but  at  the  time  when  the  first 
Napoleon  began  his  sweeps  these  paintings  were  sent  to  Munich  to 
the  King  of  Bavaria  to  be  taken  care  of  until  the  storm  was  over. 
This  monarch  and  his  descendants  have  fulfilled  their  office  as 
guardians  with  unflinching  tenacity,  considering  that  they  have  not 
up  to  the  present  day  returned  the  collection,  in  spite  of  the  assu¬ 
rance  on  the  part  of  Diisseldorf  that  Napoleon  has  died  at  St.  Helena, 
and  that  thus  the  danger  has  passed  away.  However,  Diisseldorf 
has  formed  a  school  of  its  own,  and  has,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  its 
collection,  acquired  a  name  which  even  Munich,  with  its  galleric 
wealth,  does  not  exceed  or  even  approach. 

Photography,  as  far  as  business  is  concerned,  is  no  doubt  on  a  high 
level  in  the  capital  of  Bavaria.  The  elegant  Maximilian- strasse 
boasts  of  some  of  the  finest  ateliers  which  the  fatherland  contains. 
Hanfstangel,  Posenbacher,  and  Albert  are  looked  upon  as  the  princes 
of  photographers,  and  in  some  respects  they  deserve  their  desig¬ 
nation. 

Herr  Albert  f.i.  is  a  self-made  man  who  has  made  something  of 
himself.  According  to  his  own  statement  his  capital  on  starting  in 
business  amounted  to  two  hundred  florins,  or  about  twenty  pounds. 
His  present  house  in  Munich,  which  is  magnificently  fitted  up  for  the 
pursuit  of  his  art,  was  bought  by  Herr  Albert  four  years  after  he  had 
started  in  business  at  a  price  of  180,000  florins.  Most  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  princes,  monarchs,  and  princesses  have  been  portrayed  by 
him,  and,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  he  must  have  been 
enormously  successful. 

But  with  all  its  wealth  in  collections,  taste,  and  florins,  Munich 
does  not  dictate  to  the  continent.  The  mere  money  success  shows 
that  photography  is  appreciated,  but  it  does  not  enhance  its  intrinsic 
value  as  an  art  or  a  science.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  because  a 
photographer  succeeds  in  business  he’.has  lostin  merit ;  for  I  have  met 
with  successful  photographers  on  the  continent  who  were  artists  at 
heart,  photographers  by  accident.  When  I  come  to  speak  about  them 
by-and-by  I  will  further  explain  my  meaning. 

Art,  although  rich  at  Munich,  lacks  life.  It  seems  strange  that 
wherever  works  of  art  are  piled  up  the  artists  die  out  instead  of 
springing  up  in  numbers.  Life  requires  certain  conditions,  and  one 
of  these  is  struggle.  One  of  the  main  features  of  life  at  Diisseldorf 
is  this  condition  of  struggle.  There  are  several  elements  strongly 
opposed  to  one  another,  and  it  is  this  very  opposition  which  benefits 
each  by  bringing  out  its  perfections.  There  is  no  noteworthy  over¬ 
balance  of  the  one  over  the  other,  and  in  this  Diisseldorf  is  more 
remarkable  than  many  other  towns.  There  is  religious  and  political 
contention,  struggle  between  capital  and  labour,  and,  what  is  more 
to  our  purpose,  between  art  and  commerce.  The  latter  affects  the 
photographer  considerably.  Commerce  and  manufacture  encourage 
science ;  and,  since  photography  is,  to  some  extent,  in  need  of 
science,  it  is  not  unfavourably  inclined  to  its  spreading. 

But  art,  as  understood  at  the  present  day  in  Prussia,  cannot  be 
mixed  up  with  oils  of  vitriol  or  other  horrid  disturbers  of  ease  and 
peace ;  and,  although  artists  themselves  may  not  see  the  danger,  the 


influential  protectors  of  art  do  see  it,  and  that  is  sufficient  almost 
everywhere  except  at  Diisseldorf.  There  artists  have  heads  of  their 
own,  and  photographers  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  come 
forth  to  welcome  them  in  their  ranks,  and  give  them  the  countenance 
which  even  the  government  at  Berlin  would  have  some  difficulty  iu 
ignoring.  As  pointed  out  before,  a  separation  will  have  to  take 
place ;  and  it  will  probably  manifest  itself  in  the  titles  which  will  bo 
conferred  on  men  of  merit.  Such  a  term  as  “  photographic  artist  ” 
in  contradistinction  to  the  term  “  photographer  ”  will  probably 
be  thought  of;  and  if  such  designation  were  authorised  by  the 
Prussian  government  it  would  be  ample  guarantee  for  the  deserv¬ 
ing  ones,  since  titles  cannot  be  assumed  ad  libitum  there  with  im¬ 
punity. 

The  working  out  of  such  a  scheme  is  only  practicable  where 
people  are  inclined  to  struggle,  and  contending  forces  are  powerful 
instigators  to  such  a  course.  There  must  be  none  of  the  rest  which 
the  retired  gentleman  desires,  none  of  the  peace  of  the  churchyard ; 
there  must  be  the  arena — and  such  is  Diisseldorf. 

The  Roman  Catholic,  ever  at  variance  with  the  Protestant  element, 
lives  side  by  side  with  it  with  that  balance  of  power  which  prevents 
encroachment  on  either  side,  while  the  weather-eye  is  kept  open  on 
both.  The  two  elements  show  their  characteristic  differences  at  such 
a  place.  Both  have  in  common  the  centralising  tendency  in  regard 
to  their  respective  flocks ;  but  while  the  one  draws  its  members  to 
places  of  worship,  the  other  gathers  them  around  representative 
men.  The  one  is  essentially  stationary,  the  other  mobile. 

The  case  is  somewhat  similar  with  regard  to  science  and  art. 
The  latter  endeavours  to  fill  up  what  has  been  laid  out  by  ages ;  the 
former,  on  the  contrary,  strives  to  open  new  fields.  Copying  to  per¬ 
fection  is  still  acquired  in  the  good  old  manner  by  assiduous  applica¬ 
tion  and  a  considerable  amount  of  schooling.  While  everywhere  in 
our  glorious  age  labour  is  taken  out  of  the  hand  of  man  that  he  may 
work  with  superior  and  better-cultivated  intelligence,  we  have  still 
many  who  believe  that  the  divine  art  which  raises  men  is  to  be  tor¬ 
tured  out  of  its  disciples  by  making  them  the  masters  of  the  pencil 
and  the  brush  in  producing  likenesses. 

As  sure  as  man  is  mortal  his  systems,  notions,  and  institutions 
must  die  to  make  room  for  what  the  force  of  the  tide  of  time  brings 
down  in  its  almighty  sweep.  It  would  be  utterly  useless  in  our  day 
to  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  science — the  trustee  of  nature ;  for 
her  appeal  is  re-echoed  wherever  truth  predominates.  Photography 
in  its  purely  mechanical  skill  is  but  a  sorry  affair ;  and  were  it  not 
that  there  is  scope  for  the  display  of  genius,  it  could  never  bear  to 
be  classified  even  with  art  of  the  present  day,  and  far  less  supersede  it. 

The  political  elements  at  variance  at  Diisseldorf  are  due  to  its 
proximity  to  France  and  the  jealousy  with  which  Prussia  guards 
her  possessions  on  the  Rhine.  Nevertheless,  the  revolutionary  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  Gallic  race  are  felt  here,  as  is  also  the  contrast  which 
exists  between  the  two  influences.  The  Prussian  tendency  is  to 
systematise — to  reduce  everything  to  what  is  called  “  order;  ”  and  the 
amount  of  red  tape  used  there  must  be  something  enormous.  At 
anyrate  the  paper  consumed  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  law  and 
order  would  cover  the  fatherland,  and  the  ink  shed  in  the  service 
would  suffice  to  drown  the  winged  beings  who  with  their  lives  sur¬ 
rendered  the  quills  that  have  tortured  paper  and  writer  alike. 

The  spirit  of  the  Eastern  law  seems  to  be  to  establish  an  everlast¬ 
ing  code  according  to  which  all  generations  past,  present,  and  future 
are  to  be  measured ;  and  if  at  Diisseldorf  this  spirit  were  as  deeply 
rooted  as  it  is  elsewhere,  photographers  would  not  have  much  chance 
of  rising  above  that  which  the  law  once  and  for  ever  assigned  to  them 
as  their  fit  and  proper  place.  But  it  will  be  manifest  that,  whatever 
may  be  their  fate  or  position  elsewhere,  they  have  both  in  their  hands 
at  Diisseldorf;  for,  resistless  as  the  law  of  order  may  be,  people  must 
somehow  or  other  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  code,  for  the  reduction 
to  order  as  dictated  and  explained  at  present  is,  in  some  parts  of 
world,  as  impracticable  as  ever. 

There  are  at  present  two  permanent  exhibitions  at  Diisseldorf. 
The  one  in  the  Lindenallee  is  the  usual  resort  of  the  aristocracy, 
especially  on  Sunday  mornings  after  parade.  The  officers  of  the 
garrison  come  to  admire  or  to  be  admired,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
the  place  is  very  nicely  arranged  for  the  purposes  which  it  is  intended 
to  serve.  There  are  not  so  many  screens  overloaded  with  all  sorts 
in  frames  (or  out  of  them,  for  want  of  space),  as  wre  meet  with  some¬ 
times  in  country-town  exhibitions  at  British  Association  time,  with 
standing-room  for  about  a  dozen  between  each.  Contemplation  is 
supposed  to  be  the  aim  of  the  visitors,  and  hence  the  divans  are  so 
comfortably  arranged  that  one  might  almost  doze  off  in  front  of— 
that  is,  at  a  reasonable  distance  from— some  highly-interesting  pic¬ 
ture.  The  name  of  the  other  firm,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  is  Krause 
and  Bismayer,  in  the  Elberfelder-strasse.  Between  the  two  there 
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exists  the  stimulating  influence  of  competition,  and  the  one  or  the 
other  will  some  day  throw  its  doors  open  for  the  reception  of  step- 
mothered  photography.  Their  good  sense  will  prevent  them  from 
calling  into  life  another  and  a  third  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  which 
the  growing  interest  and  power  of  photographers  will  compel  them 
to  establish  unless  a  way  be  opened  by  those  already  in  the  field. 

E.  Fournier. 


CARBON  PRINTING.* 

Teie  method  that  I  have  adopted  for  printing  carbon  proofs,  and 
which  I  consider  the  simplest  and  most  reliable  that  has  been  prac¬ 
tised  hitherto,  I  am  desirous  should  be  known  for  the  benefit  of  all 
engaged  in  photographic  carbon  printing. 

I  make  a  bath  with  three  per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  potash,  in 
which  I  steep  well  a  sheet  of  gelatinised  carbon  paper  of  M.  Marion’s 
make,  with  the  black  side  undermost.  I  leave  it  there  until  it  curls 
the  inverse  way,  which  is  proof  sufficient  that  the  bath  has 
thoroughly  penetrated  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  immerse  a  sheet 
of  quite  plain  paper  in  the  same  bath  for  about  the  same  length  of 
time,  and  dry  the  two  sheets  separately  in  the  dark. 

When  I  am  going  to  print,  I  take  a  binocular  negative— the  two 
images  of  which  are  identical — I  place  it  in  a  printing-frame  in  the 
usual  way;  I  then  place  upon  one  side  the  black  gelatinised  bi- 
chromated  paper,  and  on  the  other  the  paper  simply  bichromated, 
and  I  expose  to  the  light.  When  the  half-tints  of  the  lighted  side 
of  the  image  appear  faintly  on  the  paper  which  is  only  bichro¬ 
mated,  I  remove  the  frame  from  the  light,  perfectly  certain  that  the 
black  paper  is  correctly  exposed.  It  follows  from  this  first  experi¬ 
ment  that  by  observing  the  appearance  of  the  image  the  photo¬ 
meter  may  be  dispensed  with ;  but,  in  the  second  place,  if  I  wish  to 
avoid  losing  time,  I  expose  a  photometer  at  the  same  time  and  to 
the  same  light.  This  gives  me  a  number,  and  I  print  the  two 
proofs  of  the  cliche  with  the  aid  of  this  instrument. 

If  I  have  in  my  series  many  cliches  of  the  same  “  number,”  I  take 
one  of  them  as  a  type  for  comparison  ;  I  place  upon  it  the  plain 
bichromated  paper,  and  thus  I  print  all  the  series  more  easily  than 
with  chloride  of  silver,  as  I  am  enabled  to  watch  the  exposure,  and 
it  only  remains  for  me  to  expose  them  altogether  and  remove  them 
when  the  half-tints  of  the  first  indicate  that  they  are  sufficiently 
brought  out. 

I  secure,  by  this  means,  economy  of  time,  accuracy  of  exposure, 
and  very  trifling  loss.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  photometer  is  always 
useful  in  photography  for  classifying  cliches  in  their  series,  by 
adapting  my  system  thereto.  Only  when  a  cliche  gives  me  an 
interval  between  two  numbers  of  the  photometer,  I  make  a  new 
series,  and  I  take  for  printing  it  a  cliche  of  this  same  series  for 
greater  accuracy  in  the  impression. 

When  I  print  single  negatives  I  place  on  some  of  them  simple 
bichromated  paper,  and  expose  them  all  together;  I  watch  the 
rapidity  of  the  exposure  by  removing  them  all  at  one  time  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  them,  and  replace  them,  if  necessary.  When 
one  part  is  sufficiently  exposed  I  give  it  the  corresponding  number, 
and  so  on  with  those  that  follow  to  the  last.  After  the  first  trial,  I 
make  them  photometers  for  each  other,  placing  upon  the  one  plain 
bichromated  paper,  according  to  the  principle  above  mentioned,  and 
on  the  others  of  its  series  bichromated  grenetine  paper. 

Proofs  for  Enlargements. — After  making  a  cliche,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  becoming  streaked  I  cover  it  with  a  very  weak  solution  of 
gum,  enabling  me  to  print  one  proof  on  the  paper  simply  bichro¬ 
mated.  I  expose  the  printing-frame  and  the  photometer  at  the  same 
time.  When  the  half-tints  of  the  exposed  side  are  distinctly  visible 
upon  the  paper  I  note  the  number  given  by  the  photometer,  and 
when  I  am  desirous  of  making  an  enlargement  of  this  negative  I 
place  the  photometer  as  well  as  the  sheet  which  is  treated  with 
bichromated  gelatine  at  the  same  distance  in  the  enlarging  apparatus, 
and  I  wait  until  I  have  obtained  in  the  photometer  the  number  I  had 
previously  noted.  I  avail  myself  for  this  operation  of  an  enlarging 
apparatus  fitted  with  a  heliostat. 

I  have  made  careful  study  of  this  process  of  carbon  printing  when 
the  exposure  has  been  in  direct  solar  light,  in  half  light,  or  in  cloudy 
weather,  and  in  an  apartment  where  it  has  taken  a  day  to  print  a 
negative.  All  those  experiments  without  a  photometer  have  been 
made  separately,  without  taking  into  account  whether  the  papers 
were  prepared  the  night  before  or  ten  days  previously,  and  the  im¬ 
pressions  have  always  been  correct. 

With  regard  to  all  the  other  operations,  I  follow  M.  Marion’s  pro¬ 
cess,  and  the  directions  I  have  obtained  from  other  works. 

M.  Chapuis. 

*  Read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. 


ON  FLUORIDE  OF  SILVER* 

This  communication  treats  of  the  formation,  preparation,  analysis, 
composition,  common  physical  properties,  and  chemical  behaviour  of 
fluoride  of  silver. 

The  salt  was  prepared  by  treating  pure  silver  carbonate  with  an  excess 
of  pure  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  evaporating 
to  dryness  with  certain  precautions.  The  salt  thus  obtained  invariably 
contains  a  small  amount  of  free  metallic  silver,  and  generally,  also,  traces 
of  water  and  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  unless  special  precautions  mentioned 
are  observed.  It  was  analysed  by  various  methods.  The  best  method 
of  determining  the  amount  of  fluorine  in  it  consisted  in  evaporating  to 
dryness  a  mixture  of  a  known  weight  of  the  salt,  dissolved  in  water  with 
a  slight  excess  of  pure  and  perfectly  caustic  lime  in  a  platinum  bottle, 
and  gently  igniting  the  residue  at  an  incipient  red  heat  until  it  ceased  to 
lose  weight.  By  taking  proper  care  the  results  obtained  are  accurate. 
The  reaction  in  this  method  of  analysis  takes  place  according  to  the 
following  equation : — 

2 AgF  +  CaO  =  CaF2  +  2  Ag  +  0. 

Sixteen  parts  of  oxygen  expelled  equal  38  parts  of  fluorine  present.  One 
of  the  methods  employed  for  determining  the  amount  of  silver  consisted 
in  passing  dry  ammonia  over  the  salt  in  a  platinum  boat  and  tube  at  a 
low  red  heat.  The  results  obtained  in  the  various  analyses  establish  the 
fact  that  pure  fluoride  of  silver  consists  of  19  parts  of  fluorine  and  108 
of  silver. 

Argentic  fluoride  is  usually  in  the  form  of  yellowish-brown,  earthy 
fragments ;  but,  when  rendered  perfectly  anhydrous  by  fusion,  it  is  a 
black,  horny  mass,  with  a  superficial  satin  lustre,  due  to  particles  of 
free  silver.  It  is  extremely  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  water.  One 
part  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  0’55  part  by  weight  of  water  at  15 ‘5°  C.  ;  it 
evolves  heat  in  dissolving,  and  forms  a  strongly  alkaline  solution.  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  earthy- 
brown  salt  is  5 '852  at  15  ’5°  C.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  aqueous 
solution,  15 -5°  C.,  saturated  at  that  temperature,  is  2 ’61.  By  chilling 
the  saturated  solution,  it  exhibited  the  phenomenon  of  supersaturation, 
and  suddenly  solidified,  with  evolution  of  heat,  on  immersing  a  pla¬ 
tinum  plate  in  it.  The  solution  is  capable  of  being  crystallised,  and 
yields  crystals  of  a  hydrated  salt.  The  act  of  crystallisation  is  attended 
by  the  singular  phenomenon  of  the  remainder  of  the  salt  separating  in 
the  anhydrous  and  apparently  non-crystalline  state,  the  hydrated  salt 
taking  to  itself  the  whole  of  the  water.  The  fused  salt,  after  slow  and 
undisturbed  cooling,  exhibits  crystalline  markings  upon  its  surface. 

The  dry  salt  is  not  decomposed  by  sunlight.  It  melts  below  a  visible 
red  heat,  and  forms  a  highly  lustrous,  mobile,  and  jet-black  liquid.  It 
is  not  decomposed  by  a  red  heat  alone ;  but,  in  a  state  of  semi-fusion, 
or  of  complete  fusion,  it  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  the  moisture  of  the 
air,  with  separation  of  metallic  silver.  Dry  air  does  not  decompose  it. 
In  the  fused  state  it  slightly  corrodes  vessels  of  platinum,  and  much 
more  freely  those  of  silver. 

The  salt,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  with  platinum  electrodes,  conducts 
electricity  very  freely,  apparently  with  the  facility  of  a  metal,  and 
without  visible  evolution  of  gas  or  corrusion  of  the  anode.  A  silver 
anode  was  rapidly  dissolved  by  it,  and  one  of  lignumvitte  charcoal  was 
gradually  corroded.  A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  conducted 
freely  with  electrolysis,  crystals  of  silver  being  deposited  upon  the 
cathode,  and  a  black  crust  of  peroxide  of  silver  upon  the  anode ;  no  gas 
was  evolved.  With  dilute  solutions  gas  was  evolved  from  the  anode. 
By  electrolysis  of  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  with  silver  electrodes 
the  anode  was  rapidly  corroded. 

The  electrical  order  of  substances  in  the  fused  salt  was  as  follows, 
the  first-named  being  the  most  positive : — Silver,  platinum,  charcoal  of 
lignum vitaj,  palladium,  gold.  In  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt, 
the  order  found  was :  —  Aluminium,  magnesium,  silicon,  iridium, 
rhodium,  and  carbon  of  lignumvita?,  platinum,  silver,  palladium, 
tellurium,  gold. 

The  chemical  behaviour  of  the  salt  was  also  investigated.  In  many 
cases  considerable  destruction  of  the  platinum  vessels  occurred,  either 
in  the  experiments  themselves  or  in  the  processes  of  cleaning  the  vessels 
from  the  products  of  the  reactions. 

Hydrogen  does  not  decompose  the  dry  salt,  even  with  the  aid  of  sun¬ 
light,  nor  does  a  stream  of  that  gas  decompose  an  aqueous  solution  of 
the  salt ;  but  the  dry  salt  is  rapidly  and  perfectly  decomposed  by  that 
gas  at  an  incipient  red  heat,  its  metal  being  liberated. 

Nitrogen  has  no  chemical  effect  upon  the  salt,  even  at  a  red  heat,  nor 
upon  its  aqueous  solution.  Dry  ammonia  gas  is  copiously  absorbed  by 
the  dry  salt.  In  one  experiment  the  salt  absorbed  about  S44  times  its 
volume  of  the  gas.  The  salt,  in  a  fused  state,  is  rapidly  and  perfectly 
decomposed  by  dry  ammonia  gas,  and  its  silver  set  free.  A  saturated 
solution  of  the  salt  is  also  instantly  and  violently  decomposed  by  strong 
aqueous  ammonia. 

Oxygen  has  no  effect  either  upon  the  dry  salt  at  15°  C.  or  at  a  red  heat, 
nor  upon  its  aqueous  solution.  Steam  perfectly  and  rapidly  decomposes 
the  salt  at  an  incipient  red  heat,  setting  free  all  its  silver.  No  chemical 
change  took  place  on  passing  either  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  over  the 
salt  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

By  passing  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  vapour  over  perfectly  anhy- 
*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society. 
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Lrous  and  previously-fused  fluoride  of  silver,  at  about  60°  F.,  distinct 
svidence  of  the  existence  of  an  acid  salt  was  obtained.  This  acid  salt  is 
lecomposed  by  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  _ 

Numerous  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the  behaviour  of  ar¬ 
gentic  fluoride,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  with  chlorine ;  and  great  difficulties 
vere  encountered,  in  consequence  of  the  extremely  corrosive  action  of 
he  substances  when  brought  together  in  a  heated  state.  Vessels  of 
'lass,  platinum,  gold,  charcoal,  gas  carbon,  and  purified  graphite  were 
’mployed.  By  heating  the  salt  in  chlorine,  contained  in  closed  vessels 
ormed  partly  of  glass  and  partly  of  platinum,  more  or  less  corrosion  of 
ihe  glass  took  place,  the  chlorine  united  with  the  platinum  and  fluoride 
>f  silver  to  form  a  double  salt,  and  a  vacuum  was  produced.  By  simi- 
arly  heating  it  in  vessels  composed  wholly  of  platinum,  the  same  dis¬ 
appearance  of  chlorine,  the  same  double  salt,  and  a  similar  vacuum  re- 
ulted.  Also,  by  heating  it  in  vessels  composed  partly  of  gold,  an 
malogous  double  salt,  the  same  absorption  of  chlorine,  and  production  of 
arefaction  was  produced.  And,  by  employing  vessels  partly  composed 
4  purified  graphite,  a  new  compound  of  fluorine  and  carbon  was 
•btained.  George  Gore,  F.R.S. 


Contemporarjy  press. 

PORCELAIN  COLLODION. 

[CANADIAN  JOURNAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.] 

Ye  have  had  a  number  of  letters  on  the  subject  of  porcelain  collodion 
mllodio-chloride  of  silver).  We  have  lately  given  considerable  atten- 
ion  to  the  matter,  and  give  below  a  formula  that  we  are  assured  gives 
xcellent  results.  It  is  very  easy  of  application  and  very  little  com- 
•licated. 

Make  the  following  solutions  : — 

I.  — Plain  Collodion— Alcohol  .  G  ounces. 

Ether  .  8  , , 

Cotton .  96  grains. 

Filter,  or  allow  to  settle. 

II.  — Alcohol  .  1  ounce. 

Chloride  of  calcium . .  48  grains. 

[XI.  —Water . . .  \  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  silver  . .  .  96  grains. 

Dissolve,  and  add— 

Alcohol  .  i  ounce. 

Possibly  it  would  be  better  to  say  — 

Water . . 2  drachms. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  98  grains. 

Alcohol  . 6  drachms. 

The  less  water  the  better. 

IV.— Water . 3  drachms. 

Citric  acid  .  28  grains. 

Dissolve,  and  add— 

Alcohol  .  5  drachms. 

The  above  solutions  will  keep  any  length  of  time,  and  the  collodion, 
dien  all  compounded,  will  keep  a  considerable  time. 

To  prepare,  take,  say— 

Plain  collodion,  No.  1 .  4  ounces. 

Solution,  No.  2 . .  2  drachms. 

lix,  then  add  two  drachms  of  solution  No.  3,  a  few  drops  at  a  time, 
hairing  well  between  each  addition.  Lastly,  add,  a  little  at  a  time , 
wo  drachms  of  solution  No.  4.  Shake  all  well.  Allow  to  stand  an 
our  and  it  is  ready.  It  will  be  understood  that  when  this  collodion  is 
lixed  it  must  be  kept  carefully  from  the  light.  The  bottle  in  which  it 
3  kept  may  be  protected  by  coating  well,  two  or  three  times,  with 
lack  varnish. 

To  make  a  print,  flow  your  plate,  first,  with  a  solution  composed  of — 

White  of  egg,  well  beaten .  1  ounce. 

Water .  10  ounces. 

Liquor  ammonia  .  .  20  drops. 

Allow  to  dry  free  from  dust.  Then  flow  with  the  above  porcelain 
ollodion.  Dry  thoroughly  and  fume  with  ammonia  for  a  few  minutes, 
finch  is  a  great  improvement.  It  is  now  ready  to  print.  Over-print 
onsiderably,  wash  carefully  under  a  tap,  tone  with  a  weak  old  gold 
oning  solution,  and  fix  in  hypo,  not  too  strong. 

If  you  have  not  a  special  printing-frame,  place  in  an  ordinary  print- 
ig-frame,  of  a  size  larger  than  your  negative,  a  piece  of  plain  glass, 
'o  this  attach  your  negative  by  slips  of  gummed  paper  on  three  sides, 
iay  your  porcelain  plate  face  down  on  the  negative,  and  paste  nicely  a 
trong  paper  hinge  on  to  the  fourth  side  of  your  negative.  When  dry, 
ou  can  lift  and  examine,  and  return  to  correct  register.  We  think, 
nth  the  above  explanation,  any  one  may  make  a  porcelain  picture. 
Ye  will  be  glad  to  give  any  further  information  we  can. 

— ♦ — 

SPURIOUS  PICTURES. 

[Standard.] 

hlE  trade  in  spurious  pictures  is  an  ancient  one,  and  it  is  universal. 
Ls  Egypt  imports  green  bronzes  from  Birmingham  for  sale  to  enthusi¬ 


astic  Nile  travellers ;  as  Rome  has  quarries  all  over  Europe  whence  to 
dig  marbles  that  mimic  the  mellowness  of  two  thousand  years ;  as 
Pompeii  is  annually  refurnished  with  lamps,  urns,  fibulae,  jewel  cases, 
and  sacred  salt  cellars  that  never  felt  the  warmth  of  ashen  shower  or 
lava  stream,  so  are  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  English  and  foreign, 
multiplied  in  the  market  until,  as  in  the  case  of  Rubens,  the  artist  must 
have  lived  five  hundred  years  before  he  could  have  [tainted  them  all. 
Every  school  has  its  copyists  and  forgers,  guided  into  that  particular 
studio  of  fraud  by  some  special  knack  of  imitation.  There  are  adepts 
in  the  Italian,  the  Flemish,  the  French,  and  the  Spanish  styles.  One 
excels  in  Titians,  another  stands  before  the  easel  of  Velasquez,  a  third 
has  stolen  the  manner  of  Cuyp,  of  Rembrandt,  or  of  Tintoret.  From 
this  secret  worker  you  may  believe  yourself  buying  an  undoubted 
Greuze,  and  from  that  a  genuine  Creswick.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  England ;  the  canvasses  are  distributed 
for  home  or  continental  sale ;  often  they  are  shipped  abroad,  and  brought 
back  again,  to  be  palmed  oil  as  originals  from  famous  collections  ;  and 
the  industry  is  so  profitable  in  an  age  which  punishes  the  piracy  of 
a  trade  mark  that  no  degree  of  exposure  appears  to  daunt  its  [irofes- 
sors. 

An  art  laboratory  has  just  been  brought  to  light  at  Liverpool  which 
lets  us  a  little  into  the  mystery,  and  explains  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
almost  every  suburban  villa  can  boast  of  a  “gem.”  In  January  last  a 
young  man  was  tried  and  convicted  for  the  theft  of  certain  pictures 
from  a  dealer,  whereas  the  property  was  not  merely  his  but  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  own  hand.  He  had  been  employed  to  copy  popular 
paintings,  and  also  to  facsimile  the  artists’  signatures — in  other  words, 
to  forge  them  —  and,  between  the  two,  nobody  can  tell  how  many 
fictitious  Faeds,  Friths,  and  Creswicks  were  foisted  upon  ignorant 
connoisseurs.  The  adroit  plagiarist  supplied,  upon  humble  terms,  the 
speculative  carver  and  gilder  with  any  number  of  water-colour  sketches 
or  pictures  in  oil  which  happened  to  be  in  demand,  and  affixed  to  each 
that  which  purported  to  be  the  painter’s  autograph.  Now,  he  was 
clearly  innocent  of  stealing,  and  his  sentence  was  not  carried  out ;  but, 
as  clearly,  he  and  his  patron  were  in  a  conspiracy  to  deceive  the  public. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  these  transactions,  since  they  were  not  denied, 
and  were  even  sworn  to  by  the  artistic  simulator  himself. 

Now  if  it  be  a  misdemeanor  to  imitate  or  to  use,  for  purposes  of 
deception,  the  red  triangle  of  Mr.  Bass,  why  not  the  crimsons  and  blues 
of  Rafiaelle  ?  The  answer  is — Raffaelle  is  dead,  and  bygone  genius,  even 
though  of  yesterday,  cannot  be  protected  from  humiliation.  We  ques¬ 
tion  this.  The  fame  of  the  man  may  not  be  contemplated  by  the  law, 
but  to  palm  off  as  his  real  work  an  impudent  copy  is  to  cheat  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  and  to  commit  unequivocally  a  fraud.  Moreover,  when  the 
names  surreptitiously  signed  are  those  of  artists  not  long  deceased,  the 
wrong  is  a  cruel  one  to  their  families,  and,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to 
the  possessors  of  genuine  examples.  Nevertheless,  a  sort  of  impunity 
appears  to  be  enjoyed  by  these  traffickers  in  forgery,  until  the  very 
appellation,  picture-dealer,  has  sunk  into  general  discredit.  On  the 
Continent,  the  commerce  in  shams  of  this  class  is  even  more  extensive, 
in  proportion,  than  in  England  ;  and  people  return  across  the  Channel 
by  hundreds,  hugging  some  dire  rubbish  that  has  been  daubed  for  them, 
possibly  in  Liverpool,  or,  more  probably,  in  the  slums  of  those  Flemish, 
or  German,  or  Italian  towns  where  modern  mediocrity  grovels  at  the 
feet  of  a  genius  which  it  dare  not  emulate  but  can  only  rob.  It  would 
be  interesting,  were  it  practicable,  to  roughly  estimate  the  total  of 
pi’ices  paid  annually  for  these  audacious  fabrications,  which  ornament 
the  walls  of  lavish  dining-rooms,  are  cherished  in  chosen  lights,  are 
extolled  by  complaisant  friends,  bear  the  undeniable  warrant  of  the 
artist’s  signature,  and  are  absolutely  not  worth  their  frames. 

That  a  traffic  so  dishonest,  and  in  every  sense  so  injurious  to  art, 
should  flourish  unimpeded,  is,  we  repeat,  inconsistent  with  the  severity 
exhibited  in  our  legislation  against  the  employment  even  of  colourably 
imitated  trade  marks.  Here  the  work  and  the  autograph  are  both 
forgeries,  and  the  profits  obtained  from  them  is  obtained  under  dis¬ 
tinctly  false  pretences.  They  are  gross  and  criminal  adulterations  of 
a  market  in  which  the  vendors  are  too  often  knaves  and  the  purchasers 
simpletons.  Yet  one  thing  is  tc  be  added.  The  rage  for  cheapness  and 
the  passion  for  bargains  are  powerful  stimulants  to  the  dealers ;  and  if 
people  will  congratulate  themselves  upon  having  secured  for  less  than  a 
tenth  of  its  value  a  Reynolds  or  a  Canalletto,  why,  they  merit  little 
compassion,  though  this  is  no  excuse  for  leaving  the  forgers  to  carry  on 
their  infamous  occupation  under  a  privilege. 

— ♦ — 

CAUSE  OF  BRIGHT  LINE  ON  PARTIAL-PHASE  ECLIPSE 

PICTURES. 

[Chemical  News.] 

During  the  progress  of  the  eclipse  of  August  7th,  I  observed  on  the 
negatives,  taken  during  the  partial  phase  by  the  section  of  my  party 
with  which  I  had  located  myself,  a  decided  increase  in  the  opacity  of 
the  silver  deposit  in  immediate  contact  with  the  advancing  edge  of  the 
moon.  When,  after  our  return  to  Philiadelphia,  all  the  negatives  taken 
by  the  other  two  sections  were  handed  over  to  me,  I  found  the  same 
characteristic  appearance,  varying  only  slightly  in  degree,  to  distinguish 
all  of  them,  and  this  had,  of  course,  been  noticed  by  those  engaged  in 
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making  the  pictures.  In  fact,  many  remarks  have  been  made  upon  this 
point,  and  some  deductions  drawn  from  it.  On  the  paper  prints  pre¬ 
pared  from  these  negatives  this  local  density  produced  a  line  of  light  in 
contact  with  the  moon’s  limb. 

An  appearance  similar  to  this  had  been  observed  by  Professor  Alex¬ 
ander,  in  the  photographs  taken  during  the  eclipse  of  1860,  as  also  by 
Mr.  De  la  Rue  ;  and,  while  ascribed  by  Professor  Challis  and  Professor 
Alexander  to  a  very  rare  lunar  atmosphere,  had  been  explained  by  Mr. 
De  la  Rue  and  the  Astronomer-Royal  as  a  subjective  effect. 

The  Astronomer-Royal  had,  moreover,  shown,  in  papers  published  in 
the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Society,  1863,  November  13,  and  1864, 
June  10,  that  no  such  effect  w'ould  be  produced  by  a  lunar  atmosphere, 
were  it  present.  He,  therefore,  very  justly  discards  such  a  supposition, 
and,  by  satisfactory  experiments,  shows  that  the  light  line  in  the 
prints  under  his  examination  is  an  optical  illusion,  and  not  an  existing 
fact. 

These  experiments,  however,  when  applied  to  good  prints  of  our  pic¬ 
tures,  did  not  show  the  same  result,  and,  beside,  the  actual  opacity  of 
the  negatives  seemed  to  preclude  the  above  explanation  as  one  account¬ 
ing  for  the  entire  effect. 

I  therefore  made  the  following  experiment : — I  converted  one  of  the 
solar  pictures,  taken  soon  after  first  contact,  into  a  crescent,  by  pasting 
partly  over  it  a  dark  circular  piece  cut  from  another  print.  This  showed 
a  faint  line  of  light,  such  as  results  from  contrast,  and  which  was  no 
doubt  found  in  the  pictures  examined  by  the  Astronomer-Royal. 

I  then  had  this  artificial  eclipse-picture  photographed  (through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  James  Cremer),  when  negatives  were  produced  showing 
a  dense  deposit  along  the  lunar  edge,  and  giving  prints  which  showed 
a  bright  line  in  the  same  place,  far  more  decided  than  that  seen  in  the 
artificial  original. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  effect  observed  in  these  eclipse  pictures,  while 
not  due  to  any  lunar  inflection  of  sunlight,  is  also  not  due  to  an  optical 
effect  of  contrast  solely,  but  is,  in  great  part,  due  to  a  chemical  action, 
which  may  be  explained  by  what  we  know  of  the  chemical  reactions 
concerned  in  the  production  of  a  negative. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  development  of  a  negative  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  film,  and  that  a  great  strength¬ 
ening  or  intensifying  may  be  produced  by  re-immersion  in  the  silver 
bath,  and  a  second  application  of  the  developer.  Now,  in  the  present 
case,  part  of  the  plate  representing  the  dark  edge  of  the  moon,  and, 
therefore,  not  acted  upon,  furnishing  a  reservoir  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
imbibed  by  the  collodion  film,  which,  during  the  development,  pene¬ 
trates  for  a  short  distance  into  the  portion  representing  the  luminous 
area  of  the  sun,  whose  supply  of  free  nitrate  was  exhausted  by  the 
reaction  which  occurred  at  the  first  moment  when  the  developer  was 
applied. 

My  conclusion,  then,  is  that  while  a  certain  effect  in  the  paper  prints 
is,  and  was  on  former  occasions,  due  to  “  contrast,”  yet,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  negatives  and  most  of  that 
seen  on  the  prints  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  action  such  as  I  have 
described,  and  does  not  represent  any  celestial  phenomenon.  The 
appearance  of  a  bright  line  in  the  same  place,  which  has  been  noted  by 
several  observers,  is,  I  believe,  due  simply  to  the  contrast  of,  the 
sharply-defined  lunar  edge,  which  produces  the  faint  line  above  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  artificial  eclipse  picture  before  described. 

Henry  Morton,  Ph.D. 


We  have  now  before  us  some  specimens  of  both  portraits  and  landscapes 
printed  tipon  opal  glass.  Mr.  Edmund  J.  Eyres,  of  Liverpool,  by  whom 
these  pictures  have  been  executed,  seems  to  have  mastered  in  a  thorough 
manner  all  the  technical  difficulties  connected  with  the  production  of 
opalotypes  of  large  size. 

Pictures  on  opal  glass  possess  a  fascination  peculiarly  their  own,  for 
the  excessive  delicacy  of  the  lights  and  shades  places  at  the  disposal  of 
the  operator  a  powerful  means  of  securing  artistic  effect.  As  the 
closest  analogue  of  photography  on  enamels,  photography  on  opal  glass, 
whether  produced  by  wet  collodion  and  development  or  by  collodio- 
chloride  of  silver,  stands  unrivalled  ;  indeed,  if  the  quality  and  tone  of 
the  opal  glass  be  good,  a  collodion  picture  placed  upon  such  a  surface 
need  not  be  in  any  respect  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  choicest  vitri¬ 
fied  enamel. 

We  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Ayres  turn  his  attention  to  the  process  of 
photo-enamelling  ;  for,  after  the  great  experience  which  he  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  acquired  in  the  direction  already  indicated,  he  would  find 
the  production  of  these  more  durable  photographic  pictures  far  from 
being  the  difficult  thing  it  is  commonly  imagined  to  be. 

Turning  again,  however,  to  Mr.  Eyres’  opal  pictures  before  us,  we 
shall  conclude  our  brief  notice  by  saying  that,  while  we  like  the  general 
tone  of  the  portraits,  we  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Eyres  that  the  landscapes 
would  have  a  brighter  and  sunnier  effect  if  the  tone  were  somewhat 
warmer.  The  portraits  are  very  elegantly  cut  into  oval  forms,  and  are 
admirably  adapted  for  brooches  or  lockets. 


Utetrags  of  Sonifies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

April  20th . 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  the  12th  instant,  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  President,  occupying  the 
chair. 

The  meeting  at  the  opening  was  made  special  in  order  to  pass  a  reso¬ 
lution  relative  to  the  forwarding  of  the  Journal  by  post  to  members 
who  reside  out  of  the  country.  In  virtue  of  that  resolution  the  Journal 
will,  for  the  future,  only  be  sent  to  any  address  that  may  be  furnished 
in  this  country,  and  that  during  the  period  alone  for  which  the  member 
has  paid  his  subscription. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary, 
who  then  directed  attention  to  the  following  objects  that  were  ex¬ 
hibited  : — Four  photographs  of  the  sun,  taken  during  the  present  month 
at  Kew  Observatory,  showing  the  large  clusters  of  spots  now  visible 
on  its  surface  ;  and  some  very  elegant  pictures  on  opal  glass,  by  Mr. 
Edmund  J.  Eyres,  of  Liverpool,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor.  The 
pictures  were  handed  round  among  the  members,  and  were  examined 
with  much  interest. 

It  was  announced  that,  as  Mr.  Hughes’s  experiments  in  connection 
with  carbon  printing  had  not  been  completed,  his  paper  would  be 
deferred  till  the  following  meeting. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Anthony,  entitled  The  Photographic  Atelier  in  1870, 
was  then  read.  The  paper  will  appear  in  our  next. 

The  Chairman  said  that  a  question  would  naturally  arise — What  is 
the  best  source  of  light  ?  Dr.  Anthony,  it  seemed,  preferred  a  side 
light,  and  preferred  it  pure,  without  passing  through  glass  at  all.  He 
considered  that  the  fact  of  there  being  only  one  side  window  in  the 
studio  was  objectionable,  because  every  portrait  that  was  taken  would 
necessarily  be  lighted  on  the  left  side;  but  he  approved  much  of  the 
principle  of  throwing  the  window  quite  open,  by  which  both  light 
and  fresh  air  were  admitted  freely.  In  the  photographic  room  at  Green¬ 
wich  Observatory  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  its  thorough  venti¬ 
lation.  He  concluded  by  inviting  discussion  on  the  paper. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  did  not  quite  approve  of  the  plan  recommended 
by  Dr.  Anthony  for  a  glass-house.  It  necessitated  the  camera  being 
placed  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  whereas  he  should  like  to  have  the 
power  of  placing  it  on  other  portions  of  the  floor.  Instead  of  having  a 
window  on  one  side  only,  he  would  have  one  on  each  side.  He  indi¬ 
cated  some  other  points  of  the  plan  recommended  of  the  paper  with 
which  he  disagreed. 

Mr.  Hooper  spoke  of  the  great  advantages  obtained  by  having  the 
sitter  facing  the  north.  There  was  no  necessity,  he  considered,  for 
having  a  top  light  when  the  sides  were  high ;  but  if  glass  were  put  in 
the  roof,  he  recommended  that  it  be  ground  glass.  He  disliked  having 
the  floor  of  the  room  hampered  with  small  rooms,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Anthony,  and  thought  that  the  square  of  the  room  should  be  kept 
clear  and  intact.  It  was  a  good  plan  also  to  proride  a  means  for  having 
the  roof  made  wet  in  hot  weather.  This  was  very  cool  and  refreshing 
to  the  sitter.  The  end  of  the  studio  next  to  the  south  should,  in  his 
opinion,  be  quite  opaque. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  drew  on  the  black  board  a  diagram  of  his 
studio  at  New  Cross,  and  gave  a  detailed  description  of  it. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  described  how,  by  making  an  alteration  in  his 
glass  room  whereby  the  sitter  could  face  the  north,  he  obtained  better 
pictures  and  greater  rapidity. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Anthony  for  his 
paper,  said  that  practical  suggestions  based  upon  practical  experience 
gave  a  good  practical  result,  and  such  was  the  nature  of  the  suggestions 
that  had  been  made  on  that  occasion. 

Dr.  Mann  then  read  a  paper  on  some  observations  on  the  planet 
Mars,  illustrated  by  photographs  and  drawings.  This  paper  Mull  be 
published  in  a  subsequent  number. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Mann,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

— ♦ — 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  third  and  last  popular  evening  meeting  for  the 
season  in  Queen-street  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  6th 
instant.  The  subjects  exhibited  were  a  series  of  views  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Nile  and  in  British  India.  The  lecturer  was  Finlay  Anderson, 
Esq.,  who  did  ample  justice  to  the  subject,  as  was  evinced  by  the  re¬ 
iterated  applause  from  the  crowded  auditory.  Many  of  the  pictures 
were  very  fine,  and  all  of  them  extremely  interesting. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given 
by  acclamation  to  Mr.  Anderson,  after  which  the  meeting  dispersed. 
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Death  of  Niepce  de  Saint  Victor:  His  Discoveries  and  Me- 
moires — Anecdote. — A nnvaihe  Piiotograviiiq ue  of  M.  Davanne 
(Second  Notice). — Artificial  Light  for  Photography. — Dangers 
of  the  Use  of  Cyanide  of  Potassium.— Bichromate  of  Potash, 
Hydrofluoric  Acid,  Ether,  and  Alcohol. — Purity  of  Bromide 
of  Potassium. — Tests  for  Chloride. — Amateur  Testing.  —  Use 
of  Chloride  and  Nitrate  of  Palladium. 

‘  ‘  The  number  of  persons  who  follow  the  studies  of  theoretical  researches 
in  photography  appears  to  diminish  every  year.”  These  were  the 
words  of  M.  Davanne  with  which  I  concluded  my  last  letter,  and  I 
regret  to  have  to  announce  this  week  that  that  “number  of  persons” 
has  been  lessened,  and  a  great  loss  to  the  scientific  world  of  photo¬ 
graphy  experienced,  in  the  sudden  death  of  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor 
last  Thursday.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  he  was  in  good  health,  and 
went  as  usual  to  his  bureau  in  the  Louvre,  of  which  he  had  filled  the 
post  of  Military  Commander  for  fifteen  years.  An  attack  of  apoplexy 
terminated  his  life  about  midday,  and  in  the  evening  he  was  carried  on 
a  stretcher  to  his  residence  in  the  Rue  de  Rennes.  He  was  seventy- 
two  years  of  age.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  your  readers  who  this 
veteran  was,  his  name  being  too  well  known ;  and  although  it  appears 
connected  more  especially  with  researches  upon  obtaining  photographs 
in  their  natural  colours,  we  should  not  forget  that  the  labours  of  M. 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor  have  extended  to  other  branches  of  our  art. 
Indeed,  I  believe  we  owe  to  him  the  introduction  of  albumenised  paper 
and  photography  upon  glass  plates — two  discoveries  the  results  of 
which  are  well  known  to  the  advertisers  in  your  Journal,  who  have 
profited  by  them  far  more  than  he,  to  whose  persevering  researches,  as 
far  back  as  1848,  they  are  so  much  indebted. 

In  a  mdmoire  by  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  I  find  the  first  processes 
upon  glass  described.  The  sensitive  surfaces  recommended  were  iodised 
starch  and  iodised  albumen ;  the  latter  was  said  to  be  the  better,  and 
showed  signs  of  ‘  ‘  being  able  some  day  to  attain  the  perfection  of  an 
image  upon  a  silver  plate.”  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  says,  also,  that 
“very  pretty  pictures  can  be  obtained  upon  opal  glass”  So  much  for 
the  introduction  of  glass  for  negative  pictures.  With  regard  to  albume¬ 
nised  paper  for  negatives,  he  says: — “I  recommend  the  sheets  to  be 
treated  with  one  or  two  layers  of  albumen,  but  I  doubt  if  it  will  ever  be 
equal  to  a  hard  and  polished  body  covered  with  a  sensitive  film.”  I 
remember  seeing  a  piece  of  albumenised  positive  paper  exhibited  by  M. 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor  in  the  exhibition  of  1867  as  his  invention.  From 
1847  to  1862  this  worker  in  photography  presented  twenty-six  memoires 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  subjects  of  which  were  chiefly  photo¬ 
graphy  upon  glass,  photographic  engraving,  new  actions  of  light  (eight 
rrutmoires),  heliochromy  (four  memoires) ;  one  upon  the  images  of  the 
sun  and  moon  obtained  by  photography  (1850);  one  upon  red,  green, 
blue,  violet,  and  black  photographs  obtained  without  salts  of  silver 
(1839);  and  one  on  thermography  (1859).  Since  1862  M.  Niepce  de 
St.  Victor  has  presented  other  memoires  to  the  Academy,  but  I  have 
no  account  at  hand  of  their  number  or  subjects. 

The  Gaulois  says  : — Towards  1847-48  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Vietor  was 
an  officer  in  the  Municipal  Guard,  and  occupied  the  barracks  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Martin.  His  studious  habits  had  acquired  for  him  the 
attention  of  the  soldiers  under  his  orders,  and  a  salle  de  police,  for  which 
there  was  no  particular  use,  was  taken  possession  of  by  him,  and  in  it 
he  installed  the  most  complete  chemical  laboratory  which  his  slender 
savings  could  command.  He  set  to  work  to  initiate  his  men  into  the 
mysteries  of  science.  Well !  February  arrived,  and  all  the  laboratory 
was  turned  upside  down.  “That  has  been  the  mortal  chagrin  of  his 
life.” 

I  must  now  continue  our  examination  of  the  Annuaire  Photographique 
by  M.  Davanne.  In  reviewing  what  has  been  done  in  the  application 
of  artificial  light  to  our  numerous  requirements,  he  says  that  it  is  not 
the  most  brilliant  light  which  is  the  most  actinic — that  required  by 
photographers  is  one  where  a  great  number  of  chemical  rays  are  given 
out,  and  on  this  point  magnesia  is  to  be  preferred  to  lime.  The  use  of  zinc 
is  erroneous.  The  combustion  of  this  metal  by  oxygen  gives  a  very  bril¬ 
liant  flame,  but  it  is  tinted  with  green,  and  its  chemical  action  is  not  in 
proportion  to  its  brightness.  It  is  to  the  metal  chromium,  it  appears, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  production  of  highly  actinic  luminosity. 

As  usual,  M.  Davanne  returns  to  his  crusade  against  the  use  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  photography.  With  this,  he  says,  “  an  error, 


an  idavertence,  might  occasion  death,”  and  its  prolonged  use  brings  on 
painful  ulcerations  which  are  difficult  to  heal.  M.  Davanne  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  dangers  of  the  new  products  introduced  into  photographic 
practice  from  the  use  of  the  carbon  processes.  The  bichromate  of 
potash,  it  appears,  is  poisonous,  like  all  the  salts  of  chromium ;  a  dose  of 
ten  to  twelve  grains  is  quite  sufficient  to  produce  death.  The  chromic 
salts  are  also  and  especially  dangerous  when  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  mucous  membrane  (“of  the  nose,  mouth,  eyes”),  or  with  a  little 
scratch  on  the  skin.  Grave  ulcerations  follow,  which  remain  long,  and 
may  end  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  part  which  has  been  at¬ 
tacked.  Up  to  the  present  time  very  few  accidents  have  had  to  be 
deplored  from  the  use  of  the  salts  of  chromium  ;  still  their  poisonous 
properties  exist,  and  M.  Davanne  gives  an  instance  of  danger  arising 
from  this  cause  which  has  been  brought  under  his  notice.  “  A  young 
inventor,  working  in  the  photo -engraving  processes  by  means  of  bicliro- 
mated  gelatine,  not  having  taken  the  requisite  care,  probably,  was 
seized  with  such  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  face,  that  for  some  time  he  was  not  able  to  appear  in  society.” 
“Persons,”  says  M.  Davanne,  “who  would  not  stop  at  the  fear  of 
being  poisoned — a  fact  which  they  do  not  wish  to  believe— may  hesi¬ 
tate  more  before  the  fear  of  being  unpi'esentable  for  a  time  more  or  less 
long.” 

Hydrofluoric  acid,  although  not  much  used  in  photography,  has  been 
proposed  in  some  of  the  enamel  processes.  The  burns  produced  by  this 
acid  are  very  painful ;  it  insinuates  itself  underneath  the  skin,  and  the 
wounds  are  difficult  to  heal.  A  maker  of  hydrofluoric  acid  gives  the 
following  plan  for  stopping  the  action  of  this  dangerous  product : — A 
certain  number  of  compresses  saturated  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  (liquor  ammonia:  acetatis)  should  be  applied  to  the  sore  during 
the  first  day,  or  the  first  hour  of  its  existence,  if  the  burn  be  recent.  The 
solution  should  be  injected  into  the  blisters,  if  they  have  been  already 
formed.  If,  however,  the  acid  has  insinuated  itself  into  certain  places 
difficult  of  access  to  compresses,  &c.,  as  under  the  nails,  the  caustic 
ammonia  must  be  substituted  for  the  acetate,  and  no  notice  must  be 
taken  of  the  pain—  often  very  sharp  but  not  lasting — which  is  caused  by 
the  cauterisation  of  this  alkali.  M.  Davanne  again  alludes  to  the  dangers 
resulting  from  the  use  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  points  out  the  lamentable 
case  of  M.  Blanchard  as  proof.  M.  Davanne  again  calls  attention  to  his 
mode  of  ventilating  the  laboratories  of  photographers,  viz.,  by  means 
of  holes  in  the  floor  and  near  the  ceiling. 

I  have  much  more  of  interest  to  cull  from  the  pages  of  the  Annuaire, 
but  as  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  purity  of  bromide  of 
potassium  and  the  means  of  testing  it,  I  must  leave  the  rest  of  the 
Annuaire  to  a  future  letter. 

I  have  recently  had  much  to  do  with  bromide  of  potassium  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  and  I  have  been  astonished  to  find  how 
erroneous  and  various  the  results  of  inexperienced  testing  or  “analysis” 
may  be.  My  attention  is  specially  directed  to  this  subject  as  matter 
for  your  pages  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  George  Dawson  in  your  last 
number.  Let  me  give  my  experience  and  the  result  of  my  researches 
on  the  subject,  and  your  worthy  confrere  can  then  compare  them  with 
his  own,  and  we  may  both  be  the  wiser,  perhaps.  I  had  about  200 
pounds  of  this  salt,  which  I  believed  to  be  pure,  and  I  was  wishful  to 
dispose  of  it  as  such.  I  feared  no  test  if  properly  applied.  All  the 
would-be  acquirers  agreed  that  it  was  free  from  iodide,  and  the  question 
put  by  several  was — is  it  as  free  from  chloride  ?  One  pharmacien  ‘  ‘  tested 
or  analysed  it,”  and  found  six  per  cent,  of  chloride ;  another  found  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  in  the  same  sample.  Evidently  one  or  both  were  wrong. 
What  was  the  process  they  employed  for  the  estimation  of  chloride  ?  I 
found  it  was  by  means  of  a  volumetrical  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Well,  I  submitted  several  samples  to  a  professed  analytical  chemist, 
and  he  was  unable  to  find  the  slightest  trace  of  chloride,  iodide,  or  car¬ 
bonate,  although  he  said  to  me  I  could  have  found  more  chloride 
than  bromide  in  the  sample  had  I  carelessly  tested  it  by  the  volumetrical 
silver  solution.  It  was  evident  that  the  calculations  of  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  amateurs  were  based  upon  wrong  data ;  their  nitrate  of  silver 
was  not  pure,  and  no  account  had  been  taken  of  the  water  of  crystal¬ 
lisation  of  the  salts  operated  with.  The  professional  chemist  found  the 
results  of  six  analyses  he  made  were  the  same.  One  of  the  best  pro¬ 
cesses,  I  believe,  for  detecting  the  quantity  of  chloride  in  a  bromide  is 
to  precipitate  the  solution  with  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  wash  the 
precipitate  in  a  filter,  dry,  and  weigh.  Submit  a  certain  weight  of  this 
precipitate  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  under  the  influence  of  heat,  in 
a  tube  of  hard  glass  having  a  bulb  in  the  middle.  The  tube  is  weighed 
before  the  operation.  The  chlorine  displaces  the  bromine,  and  the  loss 
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of  weight  allows  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  precipitate  to  be  calcu¬ 
lated.  The  operation  to  be  controlled  should  be  repeated. 

Mr.  George  Dawson  recommends  the  use  of  chloride  of  palladium  for 
the  detection  of  iodide  in  bromide  of  potassium.  This  salt  is  named 
by  M.  Wurtz,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  as  useful  in  getting  rid  of 
all  the  iodine  in  a  bromide,  as  the  presence  of  iodine  sometimes  hinders 
the  discovery  of  bromine  from  masking  its  colour  reactions.  The  pro¬ 
cess  consists  in  precipitating  all  the  iodide  by  means  of  the  chloride  of 
palladium.  The  filtered  liquid  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
to  eliminate  all  excess  of  metal,  and  is  boiled  to  get  rid  of  excess  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

I  find  a  curious  fact  stated  also  by  the  same  chemist,  that  nitrate 
of  palladium  will  precipitate  solutions  of  bromide  which  are  quite  free 
from  chloride,  but  if  they  contain  any  chloride  no  precipitate  will  take 
place.  The  chloride  of  palladium  does  not  precipitate  the  bromides. 

Paris,  April  11,  1870.  R.  J.  Fowler. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  ON  WOOD  BLOCKS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Let  Mr.  Williams  give  his  wood  blocks  a  coat  of  zinc 
white,  mixed  up  with  half  oil  and  half  turpentine  and  a  little  dryer. 
Then  take  any  one  of  the  carbon  tissues  that  are  sold  ready  prepared ; 
sensitise  it  on  the  bichromate  solution  for  about  three  minutes;  dry, 
and  expose  under  the  negative. 

Next  take  four  strips  of  paper  half-an-inch  in  width,  and  paste  them 
round  the  edges  of  the  picture  on  the  carbon  side.  Now  take  some  of 
Mawson’s  enamel  collodion,  and  coat  the  surface  of  the  picture  with  it, 
taking  care  that  it  goes  well  over  the  strips  of  paper ;  let  it  set  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  proceed  to  develope.  When  the  print  has  been  properly 
developed,  washed,  &c.,  let  it  remain  in  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  take  the  wood  block  and  flood  the  surface  with  a  little  water ; 
lace  the  print,  face  downwards,  on  the  block,  and  take  a  camel’s-hair 
rush  and  brush  over  the  surface  so  as  to  get  rid  of  air-bubbles,  if  any. 
The  object  of  the  strips  of  paper  is  to  give  a  support  to  the  collodion 
film.  This  principle  is  also  adapted  for  glass,  porcelain,  paper,  &c. 

If  after  trying  this  process  Mr.  Williams  is  still  unable  to  succeed,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  supply  him  with  any  information  he  may  require 
concerning  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Wm.  Firling. 

Grove-buildings ,  Dorchester,  April  12,  1870. 


PHOTO-ENAMELLING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Seeing  that  for  some  time  past  you  have  been  “whet¬ 
ting  our  appetites  ”  as  regards  the  production  of  photo-enamels,  I  think 
you  are  certainly  bound  to  give  us  a  few  articles  on  this  interesting 
subject. 

About  a  week  ago  I  saw  a  very  excellent  burnt-in  photograph  on 
enamel,  which  I  was  informed  was  done  in  a  way  so  simple  that  few 
would  be  inclined  to  believe  in  its  possibility.  Kindly,  therefore, 
inform  me  how  it  was  done,  for  it  was  exceedingly  beautiful ;  and,  if 
the  modus  operandi  be  simple,  as  I  have  been  informed  it  is,  it  is  hard 
to  assign  a  limit  to  the  applications  of  our  art. — 1  am,  yours,  &c., 

Clapham-roacl,  April  12,  1870.  Hark  Forward. 

[The  details  of  the  process  of  photo-enamelling,  as  at  present 
practised,  have  already  been  fully  published  in  this  Journal.  Unless 
we  saw  the  specimen  of  photo-enamelling  referred  to  we  could  not 
say  how  it  was  done,  and  even  then  there  might  be  a  great  difficulty. 
— Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — From  the  letter  of  Mr.  Dallas  in  your  last,  it  would 
appear  that  he  does  not  appreciate  the  exact  points  of  difference  between 
my  process  as  now  patented  and  that  of  Mr.  Paul  Pretsch.  Allow  me  to 
state  in  the  fewest  possible  words  wherein  the  difference  really  lies. 
It  consists  merely  in  producing  in  the  negative  or  positive  the  grain  which 
I  find  is  most  conducive  to  giving  the  best  results,  thus  saving  the  great 
trouble  and  expense  attendant  upon  an  elaborate  system  of  cleaning 
and  working  upon  the  plate  after  it  has  been  produced  by  the  electrotype 
process.  I  also,  where  it  is  required,  add  materials  to  the  gelatine,  so 
as  to  give  granularity  to  the  surface.  I  do  not  claim  any  novelty  in 
electrotyping  on  the  gelatine  film ;  what  I  do  claim  is  the  method  of 
producing  such  granulation  as  is  necessary  to  hold  the  ink. 

Probably  Mr.  Dallas  is  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  two  of  my  pro¬ 
cesses  of  phototype  and  photolithography  have  been  worked  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  the  results  appreciated  by  eminent  firms  in  the 
metropolis,  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere.  Why  may  not  another  process 
be  successful,  although  hampered  with  a  patent?  According  to  Mr. 
Dallas’s  perception,  my  patent  is  unsound.  He  will  find  it  to  be  sound 
enough  as  a  patent,  and  likewise  in  practice. 


Mr.  Dallas  says  in  his  letter  that  the  idea  of  electrotyping  on  the 
gelatine  film  is  not  new.  That  may  be  true ;  but  those  manipulating 
the  process  could  not  overcome  the  difficulties  attending  the  deposition 
of  copper  on  gelatine,  &c. ,  and  Mr.  Dallas  acknowledges  that  a  mould¬ 
ing  method  was  required  to  work  the  plates.  Does  not  that  part  of 
his  letter  prove  that  one  of  my  improvements  stands  good  as  published  ? 
For  instance  :  he  says  a  plate  had  to  be  cut  down  on  account  of  the 
copper  solution  acting  upon  the  film  injuriously.  That  fact  makes  the 
difference  between  non-success  and  perfect  success.  In  my  practice 
there  is  no  occasion  to  put  a  plate  into  the  depositing  vat  without  being 
certain  of  satisfactory  results,  at  least  as  far  as  the  electrotype  is  con¬ 
cerned — the  gelatine  or  other  film  being  protected  by  a  solid  sheet  of 
silver  extremely  thin,  I  admit,  but  sufficient  to  cause  an  instantaneous 
deposit.  Surely  that  is  one  improvement.  Now  for  another. 

If  Mr.  Dallas  will  take  an  ordinary  negative  or  positive  on  glass  or 
paper  and  produce  plates  from  it,  and  furnish  me  with  the  negatives  or 
ositives  to  produce  plates  likewise,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  convince 
im  or  anyone  else  that  I  have  patented  an  improvement.  I  defy  him 
or  anyone  to  produce  anything  but  a  flat  picture  with  the  negative  grain 
only,  unless  by  careful  scraping  and  burnishing,  and  then  it  becomes  a 
work  of  time,  and  consequently  expensive. 

In  conclusion :  I  sincerely,  and  without  animus,  advise  Mr.  Dallas  to 
wait  and  watch  the  progress  of  events  before  writing  more  against 
the  process.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  R.  H.  Courtenay, 

4,  Meyrkk-road ,  Clapham  Junction,  April  11,  1870, 


A  Good  Plan.— Procure  some  thin  tea  paper,  about  the  thickness  of 
a  sheet  of  albumen  paper.  Cut  out  a  number  of  pieces  (a  lot)  rather 
larger  than  a  quarter  plate ;  provide  a  tin,  glass,  or  zinc  shape,  rather 
larger  than  a  card  picture — one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  larger  each  way  will 
be  sufficient.  With  this  shape  cut  openings  in  your  pieces  of  paper 
large  card  size ;  lay  them  over  your  finished  negatives,  and,  having  found 
the  proper  place  for  them,  gum  them  to  the  face  of  the  negative,  and 
trim  them  with  the  scissors  to  the  size  of  the  glass.  Cut  up  your 
silvered  paper  carefully  to  the  size  of  finished  prints  (in  short,  trim 
your  paper  before  you  print  it),  and  you  can  easily  lay  the  paper  in  its 
proper  position  in  the  mask.  Advantages :  saving  of  paper,  you  can 
get  so  many  more  out  of  a  sheet ;  saving  of  time,  you  can  easier  trim 
the  paper  unprinted  than  when  it  is  printed ;  the  mask  can  always  be 
ut  on  correctly  with  lines  in  the  background,  and  sometimes  it  is 
ifficult  to  trim  the  print  straight  with  these  lines,  they  are  so  dark.-— 
Canadian  Journal  of  Photography. 

Ayres’s  Printing  Process. — Appended  to  an  account  of  Mr.  Ayres’s 
process,  extracted  from  our  Almanac,  the  editor  of  Anthony's  Photo¬ 
graphic  Bulletin  makes  some  very  excellent  observations,  in  which, 
however,  he  has  been  to  a  gi'eat  extent  anticipated  by  ourselves  and 
other  writers  in  this  Journal.  He  says: — “In  our  long  experience  in  print¬ 
ing  we  have  tried  so  many  experiments  that  we  every  now  and  then  find 
an  old  acquaintance  appearing  in  the  pages  of  one  or  other  of  the  journals. 
We  are  familiar  with,  and  have  often  used,  a  similar  process ;  but  we 
have  always  taken  pains  to  make  the  hyposulphite  bath  alkaline,  and 
to  add  to  it  only  a  little  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  gold.  If  this  pre¬ 
caution  be  not  taken  there  is  very  great  risk  of  having  pictures  with 
discoloured  whites.  A  very  excellent  toning  bath  may  be  made  by  using 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  has  been  rendered  at  least  neutral,  if  not 
alkaline,  by  means  either  of  pure  carbonate  of  baryta  or  by  the  addition 
of  air-slaked  lime.  One  effect  that  is  produced,  especially  by  the  lime,  is 
to  prevent  entirely  the  nauseous  smell  which  always  is  produced  upon 
immersion  of  prints  in  the  fixing  bath.  The  gold  can  easily  be  neutral¬ 
ised  by  making  a  strong  solution  of  it,  to  which  pure  precipitated 
carbonate  of  baryta  is  added.  The  operation  of  the  baryta  is  slow,  it 
sometimes  taking,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  three  days  before  the  action 
of  the  baryta  is  complete.  Without  taking  another  precaution,  how¬ 
ever,  good  prints  cannot  be  produced  by  this  bath.  That  precaution 
consists  in  removing  as  far  as  possible,  by  washing,  the  free  nitrate  of 
silver.  To  effect  this,  the  prints  should  be  subjected,  after  the  ordinary 
washing,  to  a  good  soaking  in  hot  water.  Prints  thus  treated  tone  in 
the  above  bath  with  great  ease  and  to  any  degree  of  depth.  I  have 
recently  examined  some  made  moi'e  than  two  years  ago  in  this  manner, 
and  find  them  perfect,  and  not  showing  the  slightest  change.  But 
however  capable  one  may  be  of  producing  good  prints  by  the  hyposulphite 
bath,  Hiere  is  undoubtedly  always  an  element  of  uncertainty  about 
them,  and  we  would  advise  our  readers  to  stick  to  the  good  old  alkaline 
bath;  and  would  suggest  in  addition  that  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to 
good,  easy,  and  economical  toning  is  the  use  of  weak  acid-wash  before 
toning.  As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  have  met  with  this  formula, 
we  explain  it.  Our  practice  is  as  follows One  fluid  drachm  of  acetic 
acid  No.  S  is  mixed  with  a  quart  of  water.  Into  this  weak  solution 
the  prints  are  immersed,  either  without  previous  washing  or  after 
having  been  once  soaked  in  water.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  a 
quarter-of-an-hour  and  then  are  rinsed  twice  more,  and  are  then 
ready  for  the  toning  bath.  Other  organic  acids  may  be  used,  care  being 
taken  to  make  the  solutions  very  weak.” 
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NOTICE  TO  OPERATORS  AND  EMPLOYES. 

The  Publisher  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  offers  one  or 
more  prizes  to  photographic  operators  and  employes  for  the  best  articles 
on  any  subject  of  practical  interest  to  photographers.  Printed  particulars 
may  be  obtained  on  application,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  Henry  Green¬ 
wood,  at  the  Publishing  Office,  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Professional  photographers  are  requested  to  bring  this  matter  under 
the  notice  of  the  class  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended.  The  essays 
must  be  sent  in  by  the  30th  of  April  next. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

The  first  seven  volumes  of  the  News,  bound,  and  in  good  condition,  and  several 
volumes  unbound,  ■will  be  exchanged  for  anything  useful. — Address,  H.  C.  J., 
2,  Clifton  Villas,  Herne  Hill,  London. 

A  portable  dark  tent  for  field  work  wanted  in  exchange  for  several  useful 
articles  in  photography,  including  two  photographic  albums  (new),  stereo, 
camera,  1-1  plate  bath  with  tight  cover,  wet-plate  boxes,  watch,  &c.,  &c. — 
Address,  A.  Z  ,  Post  Office,  Plymouth. 

A  binocular  camera,  nearly  new,  with  sliding  front,  for  taking  two  pictures 
with  one  lens,  two  dark  slides  and  focussing  screens,  will  be  exchanged  for 
double  dark  slides  to  fit  a  quarter-plate  square  camera;  or  open  to  offers. 
Difference  adjusted.— Address,  T.  J.  W.,  48,  Dundas-street,  Monkwearmouth, 
Sunderland. 

I  will  give  in  exchange  a  half-plate  Spanish  mahogany  camera  complete,  fitted 
with  half-plate  lens ;  a  quarter-plate  camera,  fitted  with  lens  by  Voigtlander ; 
a  12|  by  mahogany  folding  camera,  and  two  quarter-plate  lenses,  for  a 
Dallmeyer’s  No.  1b  long  or  short  'focus,  No.  2  Grubb’s,  or  a  No.  2  Ross’s 
card  lens.— Address,  P.  W.,  Post  Office,  Rothwell,  near  Leeds. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


tfl|r  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

J.  H.  S.  Stanley  (Houston,  Texas). — Remittance  received  with  thanks.  The 
Almanac  has  been  forwarded  by  this  mail. 

Tyro. — A  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  alcohol,  to  which  some  tripoli  or  rouge 
has  been  added,  will  make  a  good  paste  for  cleaning  plates. 

“  Bromides.”— The  method  of  testing  bromides  for  iodide  has  been  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  Mr.  Dawson’s  article  (page  157)  in  our  last  number,  which  we 
presume  you  had  not  read  before  asking  us  to  test  the  purity  of  the  bro¬ 
mides  which  you  have  enclosed. 

B.  (Fulwood’s  Rents). — The  carte  enclosed  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  genuine 
hardness  as  any  photograph  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  has  no  redeeming 
feature  whatever,  not  being  even  sharp.  In  what  country  was  it  produced  ? 
The  figure  appears  to  be  that  of  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Russia. 

E.  T. — The  positive,  not  having  been  varnished,  has  become  oxidised  by  atmo¬ 
spheric  action.  The  best  remedy  is  to  apply  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  a  little  stronger  than  you  would  use  it  for  ordinary  fixing  purposes. 
Do  not  make  it  too  strong,  as  it  would  damage  the  delicate  deposit  on  the 
shadows.  Should  you  feel  at  all  nervous  or  apprehensive  about  the  result, 
bring  it  with  you  the  next  time  you  come  so  far  east  as  our  office. 

G.  H. — 1.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  state  what  will  prove  to  be  the  best 
remedy  for  such  a  collodion  as  yours,  but  we  should  advise  you  to  add 
sufficient  tincture  of  iodine  to  make  it  of  a  deep  sherry  colour.  You  may 
try  an  ounce  or  two,  and  if  the  remedy  prove  effectual,  then  operate  in  a 
similar  manner  upon  the  stock- — 2.  The  gelatine  solution  is  a  powerful 
restrainer,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  affirm  how  much  is  to  be  added  to 
the  developer ;  under  some  circumstances  more  may  be  required  than  under 
others. 

Amateur. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  you  iutend  girding  on  your  photo¬ 
graphic  armour  this  year.  We  cannot  advise  you  in  the  selection  of  a  dry 
process.  Look  over  our  Almanacs  for  the  past  two  years,  and,  after  read¬ 
ing  there  what  has  been  said  about  the  various  processes,  you  will  not  expe¬ 
rience  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  which  of  them  would  be 
easiest  for  you  to  work.  So  far  as  respects  results,  one  is  so  nearly  alike  to 
another,  when  carefully  worked,  that  in  selecting  your  process  you  may  do 
so  with  the  certainty  that  in  your  hands  it  will  turn  out  well. 

F.  F.  (Berlin). — It  is  difficult  to  say  what  circle  of  light  a  single  lens  will  give. 
This  depends  entirely  upon  the  position  of  the  stop.  If  the  stop  were 
placed  close  to  the  lens  the  circle  of  illumination  would  be  very  large ;  but 
the  definition  would  be  so  bad  (except  in  the  centre)  that  nothing  could  be 
gained  by  such  an  extension  of  the  field.  In  proportion  as  the  stop  is  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  lens  so  is  the  circle  of  illumination  diminished ;  but,  as  a 
counterbalance,  the  quality  of  the  definition  improves  over  a  larger  field.  A 
deep  meniscus  permits  the  stop  to  be  placed  nearer  to  it  than  a  plano-convex. 

John  Paul  Simmons  (Grosvenor  Park-road). — Yes;  it  is  not  only  possible, 
but  easy,  to  prepare  dry  plates  without  any  preservative  whatever.  Get  a 
somewhat  old  collodion,  and  sensitise  the  plate  in  the  usual  way,  taking  care, 
however,  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  is  acid.  After  the  plate  is  excited, 
wash  it  thoroughly  and  dry  it.  We  remember,  on  one  occasion,  when  we 
prepared  some  plates  in  this  simple  way  we  noted  a  curious  fact,  viz.,  that 
half-a-dozen  plates  dried  in  a  very  hot  oven  yielded  better  pictures  than 
the  other  half-dozen  which  were  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.  We  mention 
this  in  order  that  you,  too,  may  try  to  discover  whether  or  not  there  be  any 
advantage  in  the  application  of  a  strong  heat  to  the  plate.  We  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  manipulation  of  simple  dried  plates  to  advise  you 
which  method  of  development  to  adopt. 


An  Old  Subscriber  asks  if  we  can  inform  him  of  the  cause  of  “  a  stain  in 
the  face  of  an  elderly  gentleman.”  Now,  as  ho  does  not  say  whether  it  is  a 
gentleman  i n  propria,  persona  or  merely  the  photograph  of  one,  we  are  some¬ 
what  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  the  question.  In  the  former  case,  if  the  stuin 
be  on  his  nose,  it  may  arise  from  a  too  great  intimacy  with  old  port ;  if  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  eyes,  it  may  be  the  result  of  amateur  attempts  at  pugilism. 
Presuming,  however,  that  it  is  the  portrait  of  an  “elderly  gentleman,”  the 
stain  may  arise  from  so  many  causes  that,  unless  we  saw  it,  it  would  be  futile 
to  attempt  explanation. 

Helandrust  (Sunderland). — 1.  It  will  be  better  that  you  adhere  to  the  use 
of  natural  rather  than  artificial  light,  because,  unless  the  interior  were  very 
small,  the  expense  attendant  upon  its  proper  illumination  by  artificial  means 
would  be  very  great.  Take  the  negative  with  a  quick-acting  portrait  combina¬ 
tion  of  short  focus,  develope  it  very  thinly,  and  then  make  from  it  a  negative 
of  a  larger  size.  If  you  pour  a  little  honey  over  your  plate  before  exposing 
it,  it  will  remain  sensitive  and  good  for  several  hours.  Glycerine  also 
answers  a  similar  purpose. — 2.  A  whole-plate  portrait  lens,  with  a  stop 
placed  close  to  the  front  lens,  will  answer  for  taking  the  group. 


Something  New  on  Silvering  Parer. — We  find  the  following  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Photography: — “Always 
ready  to  lay  before  our  customers  anything  new  or  valuable  in  photo¬ 
graphic  manufacture,  we  would  not  be  doing  our  duty  to  them  did  we 
not  describe  a  mode  of  silvering  the  paper  which  we  have  found  of  very 
great  value;  indeed,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  anyone 
trying  the  plan  will  be  very  much  pleased  with  the  result.  Provide  a 
board  slightly  larger  than  the  largest  piece  of  paper  you  intend  silvering ; 
cut  pieces  of  white  blotting-paper  of  the  size  of  the  board.  When  about 
to  silver  your  paper,  place  the  board  in  a  convenient  position  near  the 
silver  bath,  with  one  end  elevated  to  an  angle  of  say  30  degrees.  Float 
your  first  sheet  on  the  bath,  and  then  place  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  on 
your  board.  When  the  sheet  is  ready  to  lift  from  the  silver  solution, 
lift  it  by  the  two  corners  nearest  you,  and  draw  the  wet  albumen  surface 
against  the  end  of  the  bath ;  lift  the  sheet  of  paper  very  slowly,  and 
allow  it  to  cling  with  its  wet  side  tight  to  the  end  of  the  tray.  This  it 
will  easily  do  if  you  are  careful  to  lift  the  paper  perpendicularly  over 
the  end  of  the  dish.  You  will  thus  wipe  off,  as  it  were,  nearly  every 
drop  of  the  free  nitrate  from  the  face  of  the  paper,  saving  waste.  The 
only  precaution  necessary  at  this  stage  is  to  lift  the  paper  slowly  and 
straight  up  so  that  it  clings  to  the  inside  of  the  end  of  the  dish.  Now 
lay  your  sheet  face  up  on  the  blotting-paper  on  your  sloping  board, 
taking  care  that  the  end  of  the  sheet  that  came  last  off  the  bath  is  laid 
on  the  highest  end  of  the  board.  Prepare  a  second  sheet,  and  when 
nearly  ready  to  lift  off  the  bath,  cover  the  sheet  first  prepared,  and  now 
partially  dry,  with  another  piece  of  clean  blotting-paper,  and  lay  the 
second  sheet  on  top  of  this,  as  before.  Proceed  in  like  manner  with 
the  rest,  and  when  finished  put  another  board  on  top  of  all,  and  allow 
to  dry.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  are  numerous — 
saving  of  silver,  no  messing  and  dropping  round,  perfect  equality  of 
sensitising,  absence  of  measles,  mealiness,  spottiness,  and  all  defects  in¬ 
herent  to  imperfect  silvering ;  beautiful,  brilliant  surface  when  printed, 
and  your  paper  is  always  flat.  If  you  try  this  plan  you  will  find  it 
cleaner,  surer,  simpler  and  better  than  any  other  plan  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.” 


The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac.  —  Professional 
and  amateur  photographers  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  informed 
that  G.  W.  Preston,  Photographic  Warehouse,  89,  Swanston-street, 
Melbourne,  has  a  stock  of  this  work  on  hand, — Advt, 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  April  12th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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BACKING  FOR  DRY  PLATES. 

A  few  days  ago,  when  preparing  some  dry  plates  for  exposing  under 
strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  we  tried  various  preparations  for 
coating  the  backs  so  as  to  prevent  optical  halation.  Among  these 
was  one  which  we  found,  after  careful  trial,  to  answer  so  well  as  to 
justify  our  cordial  recommendation  of  it.  It  is  easy  to  prepare,  very 
cheap,  dries  rapidly  and  hard,  answers  perfectly  well  the  optical 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and,  lastly,  can  be  removed  in  a 
few  seconds  previous  to  developing  the  plate. 

This  excellent  backing  material  consists  merely  of  gum  water,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  sufficient  quantity  of  “  Spanish  brown  ”  to 
give  it  body.  Spanish  brown  is  an  ochre,  and  is  so  cheap  that  a 
pennyworth  will  last  a  whole  season.  It  mixes  very  readily  with  the 
gum  water,  and  forms  an  emulsion  of  an  exceedingly  n on-actinic 
colour.  We  applied  it  to  the  back  of  the  plate  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  gum  brush,  subsequently  smoothing  it  by  a  dabber  made  of 
a  pad  of  calico. 

It  is  in  the  recollection  of  most  of  our  “dry-plate”  readers  that 
Major  Russell  has  treated  this  subject  in  a  thorough  manner.  For 
some  time  we  have  used,  with  the  desired  success,  one  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  recommended  by  him,  viz.,  anatto  ;  and  we  probably  should 
have  continued  to  go  on  using  it  but  for  the  circumstance  that  none 
could  be  procured  at  the  time  from  the  oil  and  colour  shop  in  the 
village  in  which  we  were  preparing  our  plates,  and  this  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  substitution  recorded.  The  object  of  this  backing, 
we  may  remind  the  inexperienced  reader,  is  to  prevent  any  reflec¬ 
tion  of  light  from  the  back  surface  of  the  glass  plate,  as  this  impairs 
in  a  very  marked  degree  the  vigour  of  the  negative. 

Here  is  a  pretty  experiment  to  try  :• — Prepare  a  stereoscopic  plate 
with  a  thin,  semi-transparent  sensitive  film  ;  coat  one  half  of  the 
plate  with  the  hacking  material  described,  leaving  the  other  half 
intact.  Use  a  very  small  stop,  and  expose  instantaneously,  the  Sun 
himself  being  the  subject.  When  the  plate  is  developed,  the  great 
advantages  secured  by  the  non-actinic  backing  will,  by  actual  de¬ 
monstration,  be  rendered  apparent. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  materials  beside  those  here 
alluded  to  that  would  answer  for  backing  sensitive  plates ;  we  men¬ 
tion  Spanish  brown  and  gum  water  because  we  have  tried  them 
with  a  great  degree  of  success.  Collodion  holding  rouge  in  suspen¬ 
sion  has  been  sold  for  the  same  purpose,  but  we  have  found  it 
greatly  inferior  to  the  mixture  above  described.  We  have  tried 
collodion  containing  a  large  admixture  of  curcumine  (the  colouring 
matter  of  turmeric  extracted  by  alcohol),  dragon’s  blood,  and  other 
non-actinic  substances,  but  do  not  like  it  so  well  as  the  aqueous 
mixture  of  gum  and  ochre  ;  while  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that, 
having  to  be  applied  by  pouring  it  on  the  plate,  it  may  get  over  the 
edge  and  obtain  access  to  the  sensitive  film,  which  would  thus  be 
destroyed. 

CHEMICAL  INTENSITY  OF  SUNLIGHT. 

I  or  many  years  past  Professor  Roscoe,  of  Manchester,  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  measurement  of  the  chemical  intensity  of  light 
at  different  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface  and  under  varying  conditions. 


At  the  outset  these  laborious  and  important  researches  were  made  in 
conjunction  with  Professor  Bunsen,  of  Heidelberg ;  subsequently  the 
matter  was  taken  up  in  this  country,  and  instruments  constructed 
according  to  the  plan  of  Professors  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  were  set  to 
work  at  Kew  Observatory,  where  the  registration  of  the  chemical 
intensity  of  daylight  has  been  chiefly  carried  on  within  the  last  few 
years. 

Very  recently  Professor  Roscoe  and  Mr.  Thorpe  have  made  a  new 
series  of  determinations  in  the  latitude  of  Lisbon,  with  the  aid  of  the 
pendulum  actinometer  with  its  slip  of  sensitised  paper,  in  a  manner 
precisely  similar  to  that  employed  at  Kew,  and  have  arrived  at  the 
following  very  interesting  general  results,  which  are  confirmatory  of 
those  previously  obtained  by  one  of  the  authors 

It  is  found  that  the  intensity  of  diffused  light  of  the  sky— not  that 
reflected  from  clouds— is  proportional  within  certain  limits  to  that  of 
the  sun  itself.  When  the  altitude  of  the  sun  is  less  than  ten  degrees 
above  the  horizon  the  chemical  intensity  of  its  light  is  practically 
nothing,  while  that  reflected  from  the  sky  reaches  a  very  appreciable 
quantity. 

Again :  the  chemical  intensity  of  the  solar  light  is  found  steadily 
and  regularly  to  increase  with  the  sun’s  altitude,  until  the  maximum 
is  reached  when  the  meridian  is  crossed.  The  reason  for  this 
obviously  is  that,  as  our  great  luminary  pursues  his  apparent  upward 
course  in  the  heavens,  his  rays  have  to  penetrate  a  less  extent  of  the 
earth’s  absorbent  atmosphere,  until,  at  the  zenith,  the  light  has  to 
pierce  a  layer  of  minimum  thickness  of  this  absorbent  envelope.  As 
the  sun  declines  after  noon,  the  same  gradual  loss  of  actinic  power 
in  its  light  is  observed.  It  is  found  that,  though  the  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  may  vary,  this  increase  and  diminution  of  the 
intensity  of  the  solar  light  is  strictly  proportional  to  the  altitude  of 
the  sun. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  law  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
photographers,  more  especially  to  those  living  under  a  cloudless  sky, 
as  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  determine  the  time  of  exposure  of  a 
print  at  one  period  of  the  day,  and  Professor  Roscoe's  table  would 
then  supply  the  necessary  information  as  to  exposure  at  any  other 
hour  while  the  sun  was  more  than  ten  degrees  above  the  horizon. 

If  we  take  the  case  of  a  carbon  print.  It  would  be  necessary,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  ascertain,  once  for  all,  the  time  required  to 
obtain  a  good  proof.  A  relative  measure,  aud  suitable  for  any  day, 
would  be  obtained  by  determining  the  depth  of  tint  which  a  piece  of 
standard  sensitised  silver  paper  would  take  in  the  time  required  to 
produce  a  good  carbon  print  at  a  given  hour  of  the  da}T.  This 
silver-tinted  paper,  when  fixed,  would  then  form  the  standard.  The 
time  required  on  any  given  day,  at  the  same  hour,  to  colour  a  similar 
piece  of  silvered  paper  to  the  same  tint,  or  a  little  beyond  it,  would 
thus  be  the  printing  time  for  carbon  films  from  negatives  of  similar 
density  to  the  one  used  in  the  first  instance. 

If,  then,  the  printing  time  at,  say  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  be 
known,  Professor  Roscoe’s  table  would  enable  us  to  state  the  propor¬ 
tional  decrease  in  time  up  to  noon,  and  the  increase  after  the  sun 
had  passed  the  meridian.  Much  of  the  uncertainty  attending  the 
use  of  sensitive  pigmented  gelatine  films  would  then  be  avoided,  and 
a  peculiarly  simple  system  of  actinometry  adopted. 
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Unfortunately,  the  prevalence  of  clouds  in  our  atmosphere  mate¬ 
rially  interferes  with  the  application  of  the  plan  we  have  just  sketched 
out  in  these  latitudes,  as,  in  addition  to  the  solar  light,  we  have  a 
large  amount  of  diffused  light  as  variable  in  amount  as  the  clouds 
themselves.  But,  in  countries  nearer  the  equator,  the  use  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Roscoe’s  table  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned  would  prove 
of  very  considerable  value. 


During  the  next  week  or  two  landscape  photographers  will  have 
opportunities  for  practising  out-of-door  work  which  are  afforded  only 
once  a  year.  At  the  present  time,  while  we  write,  the  trees  are 
beginning  to  be  clad  with  verdure,  which,  however,  is  not  yet  so 
dense  as  to  prove  in  any  sense  obstructive.  There  is  a  peculiar 
charm  about  views  taken  when  as  yet  the  buds  on  the  trees  are  not 
developed  into  leaves,  and  we  urge  upon  our  readers  not  to  allow  the 
opportunity  which,  as  we  have  said,  comes  but  once  a  year,  to  pass 
without  their  achieving  some  pictorial  feats  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

At  present  the  leaves  present  but  a  small  surface  for  the  breezes 
to  act  upon,  and,  consequently,  the  trees  are  much  more  still  than 
they  will  be  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  when  the  leaves  attain  their 
full  size,  and  cause  the  branches  to  sway  backwards  and  forwards 
under  the  influence  of  the  slightest  breeze.  This  matter  is  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  our  readers  as  one  of  those  small  things  that 
conduce  greatly  to  general  success. 


In  an  article  by  Mr.  Dawson,  in  another  page,  he  says  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  reversed  negative  by  means  of  a  plane 
reflector  in  the  manner  described  in  a  leading  article  in  last  number, 
while  that  method  will  answer  sufficiently  well  in  the  case  of  a  por¬ 
trait  combination,  he  does  not  see  how  a  mirror  will  succeed  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  the  case  of  a  landscape  lens  with  a  small  stop  in  front. 

The  optical  conditions  being  similar  in  both,  we  do  not  apprehend 
that  if  an  actual  trial  of  the  mirror  be  made  any  difference  in  the 
results  will  be  found,  whether  the  lens  be  a  double  or  a  single  combi¬ 
nation.  The  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  lens,  so  far  as  the 
reflector  is  concerned,  is  this-— that  the  angle  of  view  is  usually 
much  smaller  in  a  portrait  than  in  a  landscape  lens.  When  a  land¬ 
scape  lens  embracing  an  exceedingly  wide  angle  of  view  is  used 
then  the  mirror  will  have  to  be  longer  than  when  a  more  moderate 
angle  is  included. 

If  the  mounting  of  a  landscape  lens  were  constructed  of  a  tapering 
form,  so  as  not  to  be  much  larger  at  the  outer  end,  where  the  stop  is 
situated,  than  the  stop  itself,  then  might  the  size  of  the  mirror,  even 
for  views  of  more  than  the  “pictorial  angle”  of  sixty  degrees,  be 
made  not  exceeding  an  inch  and  a-half,  or,  at  most,  two  inches 
long. 

The  following  must  be  borne  in  mind : — The  farther  that  the  re¬ 
flecting  mirror  is  mounted  away  from  the  stop  the  larger  it  must  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  having  the  mirror  mounted  close  to  the  stop — 
the  angle  of  inclination  (45°)  being  alike  in  every  ease— the  size  of 
that  mirror  may  be  reduced  to  an  extent  that,  without  an  actual 
trial,  would  scarcely  be  credited ;  but,  in  this  latter  case,  if  the  outward 
end  of  the  lens  mount  be  wide,  or  of  large  diameter,  it  will  prevent 
many  of  the  rays  from  one  side  of  the  view  from  falling  on  the 
mirror,  and,  for  this  reason,  when  a  very  small  reflecting  mirror  is 
preferred,  the  lens  mount  should  either  be  of  a  tapering  form  or  cut 
away  at  one  side.  _ 

A  friend  suggested  to  us,  a  day  or  two  ago,  a  simple  and, 
probably,  a  useful  plan  for  preparing,  without  much  trouble,  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  iodides  of  potassium  and  ammonium  of  definite  strength. 
Our  friend  takes  the  tincture  of  iodine  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
and  adds  to  a  measured  quantity  of  strong  liquid  ammonia  of  the 
shops,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  solution  loses  its  deep  reddish-brown 
colour.  This  is  the  solution  of  the  double  iodides  which  he  employs, 
and  he  appears  to  find  that  it  is  very  convenient,  and  no  doubt 
would  be  so  for  salting  paper  employed  in  an  enlargement  process, 
where  only  iodides  are  to  be  present  in  the  paper  instead  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  iodides  and  bromides.  As  our  readers  may  find  it  convenient 


to  have  the  means  of  preparing  such  a  solution  in  remote  villages 
we  give  the  above  plan,  merely  remarking  that  the  solution  prepared 
in  this  way  will  contain  about  six  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  and 
the  equivalent  of  nearly  double  that  amount  of  iodide  of  ammonium 
in  each  fluid  ounce. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  CARBON  PRINTING. 

Before  dipping  into  the  more  practical  portion  of  my  subject,  I  wish 
to  make  a  very  few  observations  on  recent  unfavourable  comments 
directed  partly  against  those  who  advocate  the  carbon  process,  and 
partly  against  the  process  itself.  Notwithstanding  the  scepticism  of 
those  who  do  not,  or  will  not,  believe  in  the  material  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  photographic  printing  in  carbon  or  other  pigments, 
and  who  think  it  desirable  that  mementoes  of  persons  and  things 
that  are  ever  changing  and  passing  away  should  be  equally  evanes¬ 
cent,  I  must  still  insist  on  my  conviction  to  the  contrary. 

I  can  easily  understand  why  photographers  who  are  ashamed  of 
their  work  should  desire  its  speedy  extinction  by  the  hand  of  time, 
were  it  for  nothing  else  than  to  prevent  an  art-critic  of  the  next 
generation  from  using  their  productions  as  a  finger-post  to  warn 
future  photographers  against  things  which  ought  to  be  avoided.  But 
I  can  only  see  one  other  reason  why  a  certain  class  of  photographers 
should  desire  their  works  to  fade  away  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf. 
This  argument  or  reason  I  once  heard  seriously  urged  by  an 
artist  (?)  with  whom  I  was  remonstrating  about  the  imperfect  wash¬ 
ing  of  his  prints.  “  You  see,  sir,”  he  replied,  “  the  quicker  mj1,  pic¬ 
tures  fade  the  sooner  will  my  patrons  come  back  for  another  sitting.” 
One  can  easily  appreciate  the  force  of  selfish  reasons  like  these, 
shortsighted  though  they  be.  But  what  if  the  sitters  should  stop 
away  from  that  studio  and  give  preference  to  another  photographer 
who  can  hold  out  to  them  some  guarantee  of  permanence  ?  Argu¬ 
ments  are  not  always  one-sided,  especially  when  they  touch  on 
matters  like  these,  which  have  two  reasonable  and  two  selfish  sides 
to  the  same  question. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  “  Aliquis,”  who  is  really  a  first-class 
photographer  and  artist,  is  assuming  the  part  of  the  sarcastic  philo¬ 
sopher  Democritus  or  of  the  “  sophists  ”  in  his  affection  for,  and  ad¬ 
vocacy  of,  faded  photographs.  Him  I  leave  to  his  own  devices 
guided  by  common  sense,  feeling  assured  he  will  by  and  by  return  to 
the  charge,  and  upset  his  own  amiable  sophistries.  lret  I  cannot 
conclude  this  brief  allusion  to  friend  “Aliquis”  and  his  love  for 
ephemeral  photographic  pictures  without  protesting  against  his 
well-meant  although  severely  unkind  hope  that  Dr.  Markham  and 
mj^self  “may  be  as  permanent  as  a  good  silver  photograph.”  That 
is  really  a  cruel  wish ;  but  I  hope  Dr.  Markham,  like  myself,  will 
take  the  good  intention  for  the  deed,  and  suppose  our  philosophic 
friend  to  have  meant  “  everlasting”  instead  of  his  thrusting  us  away 
into  the  limbo  of  perished  photographs. 

Although  I  have  been  working  very  assiduously  by  various  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  simple  carbon  process  detailed  by  me  at  page  140,  I 
have^found  nothing  to  correct  in  my  former  instructions,  and,  as  yet, 
only  a  few  items  of  practice  to  supplement.  In  the  meantime, 
several  photographers  have  been  initiated  into  the  simplicities  of  the 
process  in  my  laboratories;  and  it  is  on  some  parts  of  their  home 
experience,  which  I  dare  say  will  be  similar  to  that  of  many  other 
beginners,  that  I  now  wish  mainly  to  comment. 

One  tells  me  he  lost  a  valuable  negative  by  its  sticking  to  the 
gelatine  in  the  course  of  printing.  Such  a  catastrophe  is  very  likely 
to  occur  if  the  gelatinous  tissue  be  not  quite  dry;  just  as  likely  as 
if  a  wet  piece  of  silver-sensitised  paper  were  pressed  for  some  time 
in  contact  with  a  negative.  All  depends  on  the  desiccation  of  the 
gelatine.  The  drying  room  for  sensitised  gelatinous  tissue  must  not 
be  hot,  as  may  be  permitted  with  silvered  paper ;  but  the  air  must  be 
dry  and  comparatively  cool.  Some  photographers  utilise  dark  and 
cold  eellars  for  sensitising  albumenised  paper.  That  same  place  will 
also  serve  well  for  carbon  tissue ;  but,  as  this  latter  takes  much  longer 
time  to  dry  than  silvered  paper,  it  would  be  well  to  hang  up  the  wet 
gelatine  sheets  in  a  close  cupboard,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  some 
quicklime  or  an  open  dish  of  sulphuric  acid  to  absorb  moisture.  The 
dark  and  hot  photographic  dens  sometimes  attached  to  glass  houses, 
on  which  the  rays  of  a  summer  sun  pour  down  all  day,  can  only  be 
available  for  sensitising  gelatine  tissue  in  cold  weather.  If  the  room 
be  hot,  the  bichromate  solution  may  be  cooled  down  with  ice,  or 
otherwise,  to  the  required  temperature  of  non-solution  of  the  gela¬ 
tine  ;  but  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  wet  tissue  is  hung  up  in  such 
a  place  the  whole  of  the  gelatine  will  slip  off  from  the  paper.  By 
pinning  the  tissue  down  on  blotting-paper  on  a  flat  table  this  catas¬ 
trophe  might  be  averted;  but  the  plan  is  troublesome,  and  should 
never  be  adopted  if  other  and  better  means  are  available. 
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The  old  carbonised  gelatine  sheets  sent  out  by  Swan  and  others 
were  unnecessarily  thick,  and  required  a  long  time  to  dry  sufficiently 
before  being  safe  to  press  in  contact  with  a  negative.  Spencer’s 
tissue  is  comparatively  thin  and,  having  apparently  less  saccharine 
matter  in  it,  dries  more  rapidly.  But  in  any  case,  if  the  surface  be 
in  the  least  tacky  or  soft,  a  little  French  chalk  rubbed  on  and  off  the 
gelatine  or  the  negative  with  the  finger  will  prevent  adhesion  in  the 
printing-frame.  With  Spencer’s  paper  I  have  never  found  this  pre¬ 
caution  necessary ;  but  then  I  am  always  careful  to  see  that  the 
tissue  be  dry. 

Another  complaint  has  reached  me  to  the  effect  that  the  carbonised 
and  exposed  gelatine  sometimes  does  not  adhere  tenaciously  to  the 
transfer  paper  in  the  course  of  development.  This  shows  either 
carelessness  while  making  the  attachment  under  water  and  com¬ 
pleting  it  afterwards  on  a  glass  slab,  or  in  putting  the  compound 
film  into  warm  water  before  it  has  sufficiently  dried.  Defective 
adhesion  may  also  arise  from  using  the  developing  water  too  hot  at 
first,  or  from  not  allowing  sufficient  time  to  elapse  before  attempting 
to  remove  from  the  transfer  the  original  paper  which  sustained  the 
pigmented  gelatine. 

Again :  it  is  said  the  half-tone  is  granular  and  not  compai*able 
to  that  of  a  silver  photograph.  That  defect  arises  altogether  from 
the  pigment,  whatever  it  be,  not  being  well  ground,  or  from  being  in 
a  coarse  state  of  division.  The  colouring  matter  in  these  photo¬ 
graphs,  whether  it  be  carbon,  metallic  or  organic  salts,  aniline,  or 
other,  will  be  more  evenly  spread  and  shaded  off  by  light  acting 
through  a  good  negative  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  the  most 
elaborate  handiwork  of  the  greatest  experts,  so  that  any  granularity 
which  occurs  in  carbon  photographs  is  due  to  the  cause  I  have 
stated.  Of  course  there  still  remain  great  improvements  to  be  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  pigmented  surfaces  for  the  use  of  the 
practical  photographer,  and  there  is  great  room  for  them  too. 
Neither  Rome  nor  London  was  built  in  a  daj1-,  yet,  after  many 
centuries,  they  remain  clusters  of  irreconcilables  and  incongruities. 
With  some  talent,  and  a  minimum  of  selfishness  devoted  to  our 
less  important  photographic  affairs,  there  is  now  a  good  prospect  of 
hastening  the  consummation  devoutly  wished  for  i n  permanent  photo¬ 
graphy,  if  certain  obstructions  that  I  wot  of  were  swept  out  of  the  way. 

In  my  practical  instructions,  at  page  146,  I  cited  paper  im¬ 
pregnated  with  insoluble  gelatine  as  a  good  medium  for  transfer; 
but  as  that  process  formed  part  of  an  existing  patent,  I  considered 
the  better  course  would  be  to  use  albumenised  paper,  or  a  particular 
kind  of  paper  manufactured  by  Joynson,  which  is  available  for 
transfer  without  any  preliminary  preparation.  I  now  find  gela¬ 
tinised  paper  for  transfer  is  not  the  subject  of  a  patent.  The  plan 
was  published  several  years  ago,  and  any  one  who  chooses  may 
adopt  it  in  preference  to  albumenised  or  other  transfer  media. 
Indeed  there  are  several  kinds  of  paper  besides  Joynson’s  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  which  answer  capitally  for  transferring  without  being  specially 
prepared.  A  specimen  recently  sent  me  from  Pirie’s  mills,  Stoney- 
wood,  near  Aberdeen,  is  by  far  the  best  that  I  have  ever  tried,  and, 
in  fact,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  respect  of  perfect  adhesion. 

With  respect  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  sensitised  tissue  I  have 
something  to  add  to  my  previous  communication.  Sensitised  on  a 
three  per  cent,  bichromate  solution,  the  tissue,  kept  in  a  dark  and 
dry  place  for  more  than  a  month,  remains  still  as  serviceable  as  ever 
it  was.  I  am  preserving  portions  of  this  batch  with  the  view  of 
trying  it  occasionally,  to  test  how  long  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  it  in 
good  condition  after  being  sensitised. 

As  there  seem  to  be  grave  objections  to  the  troublesome  methods 
of  double  transfers  in  carbon  printing,  and  to  printing  through  the 
paper,  invention  must  be  stimulated  towards  the  best  methods  of 
reversing  negatives  in  the  camera.  I  have  recently  examined  some 
attempts  at  fitting  mirrors  and  prisms  in  front  of  the  lenses.  When 
the  lens  is  a  portrait  one  that  plan  seems  to  answer  well  enough, 
but  in  the  case  of  a  single  combination  or  landscape  lens  with  a 
small  stop  in  front  I  do  not  see  how  a  mirror  in  front  can  succeed  very 
satisfactorily.  It  strikes  me  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  have  the 
reflecting  apparatus  inside  the  camera  and  in  such  a  position  as  to 
allow  the  refracted  image  to  fall  on  it,  and  be  thence  reflected  on  to 
the  sensitive  surface.  The  first  camera  obscura  I  ever  possessed  was 
fitted  up  in  this  way  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  by  hand,  and  it  was 
far  from  being  clumsy. 

The  method  which  has  been  suggested  of  exposing  in  the  camera 
the  reverse  side  of  the  sensitive  film  towards  the  lens  is  simple 
and  effective  when  using  dry  bromide  plates  and  developing  with 
alkaline  pyrogallic ;  but  it  does  not  answer  well  in  the  usual  wet 
process,  because  here  the  image  has  to  be  developed  on  the  surface, 
and  a  great  prolongation  of  exposure  is  necessary  before  the  light 
can  penetrate  right  through  the  film. 


The  third  plan  of  obtaining  a  non-reversed  image  by  single  trans¬ 
fer  in  carbon  printing  is  by  transferring  the  collodion  film  from  its 
glass  support,  and  placing  the  back  of  this  film  in  contact  with  the 
gelatine  in  the  printing-frame.  Many  people  do  not  care  to  go  to 
the  trouble  and  expense  or  incur  the  risk  of  transferring  negatives, 
but  would  rather  jog  on  in  old-fashioned  ruts.  The  objection  as  to 
trouble  is  ill-founded,  because,  when  once  known,  the  process  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple.  As  to  expense,  an  8  X  6  plate,  in  order  to  form 
a  good  and  strong  film,  requires  one  ounce  of  thick  collodion,  the 
materials  for  which  cost  me  about  three-halfpence.  Risk  of  failure 
there  is  none  when  once  the  details  are  mastered ;  but  of  course 
this,  like  every  other  photographic  process,  requires  some  practice. 
The  most  ugly  features  connected  with  these  transferred  films  are 
their  easy  abstraction  from  the  negative  book  by  certain  admirers  of 
the  photo,  or,  rather,  ldepto- art,  and  their  being  sometimes  liable  to 
pucker  up  slightly  unless  stowed  away  flat  under  some  pressure. 

George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Ph.D, 


PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  “LICHTDRUCK.” 

The  following  directions  for  practising  “lichtdruck”  are  by  Herr 

Sclirank,  and  are  translated  from  our  German  contemporary, 

Photo.  Archiv : — 

Finely-polished  plates  of  plate  glass  of  the  usual  thickness  are 
covered  with  the  following  solution  two  parts  of  albumen  and  one 
part  of  distilled  water,  beaten  to  a  froth,  and  allowed  to  settle  for 
one  night ;  then  filtered  through  from  four  to  six  layers  of  fine 
muslin.  This,  like  all  the  solutions,  is  applied  upon  the  glass  plates 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

The  plate  is  laid  on  the  tops  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  ; 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  fluid  is  poured  on  the  centre,  and  spread 
with  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  (which  has  been  previously 
dipped  in  the  solution)  over  the  whole  plate,  the  surplus  being 
allowed  to  run  off.  The  albumen-covered  plate  is  now  dried  by 
being  placed  perpendicularly  in  a  place  that  is  perfectly  free  from 
dust.  When  cold  it  is  dipped  (the  albumen  cover  undermost),  by 
means  of  a  wooden  hook,  for  four  minutes  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
chromic  acid*  and  fifteen  parts  of  distilled  water  ;  then  rinsed  with 
common  water  on  both  sides,  held  for  a  second  or  two  in  the  light, 
and  covered  over,  whilst  wret,  with  a  solution  of  one  part  of  gelatine 
and  two  parts  of  distilled  water.  The  gelatine  is  left  to  soak  for 
about  two  hours  in  the  above-mentioned  quantity  of  water,  and  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  saucepan,  in  almost  boiling  water  ;  then  filtered  through 
muslin,  and  poured  on,  like  the  subsequent  sensitive  solution,  as 
warm  as  the  finger  can  bear  it.  This  covering  is  dried  precisely 
like  the  albumen  layer. 

And  now  the  sensitive  layer  is  applied  to  the  heated  plate.  It 


consists  of — 

Gelatine  .  15  grammes. 

Powdered  sugar  .  gramme. 

Distilled  water .  90  grammes. 

Bichromate  of  potash .  2  ,, 

Glycerine .  4  drops. 


This  mixture  is  dissolved  like  the  foregoing,  and  must  be  applied 
very  equally,  the  surplus  being  poured  away.  It  is  dried  horizontally 
in  a  drying  oven,  or  on  heated  plates,  well  sheltered  from  the  dust. 

The  exposure  is  now  made  under  a  negative,  from  five  minutes  to 
lialf-an-liour,  according  to  the  negative  and  the  light.  The  undis¬ 
solved  bichromate  is  washed  out  by  means  of  water,  frequently 
changed.  This  will  occupy  two  or  three  hours;  after  which  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  water  and  left  to  dry.  If  the  operator  be  pressed 
for  time,  it  is  placed  in  absolute  alcohol  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  by 
which  means  the  water  is  soonest  got  rid  of.  It  is,  however,  best  to 
leave  it  for  two  or  three  days  to  dry  in  the  ordinary  temperature ; 
then  the  printing  can  be  proceeded  with. 

A  lithographic  stone,  to  which  a  glass  plate  of  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  has  been  attached,  is  placed  in  the  litho. 
printing-press.  The  printing  plate,  from  the  back  of  which  the 
gelatine  and  albumen  have  been  cleared  away,  is  put  into  cold  water 
for  two  or  three  minutes  ;  after  which  the  back  is  wiped  with  a  sponge, 
and  dried  by  means  of  blotting-paper.  After  this,  one  or  two  drops 
of  water  are  allowed  to  fall  upon  its  back,  which  is  placed  on  the 
thick  glass  plate  referred  to,  to  which  it  adheres  firmly.  The  water 
on  the  surface  is  evenly  distributed  by  means  of  a  soft  roller ;  after 
which,  the  finest  ground  colour  is  rolled  in  with  the  chalk  roller,  and 
printed  on  dry,  firm  writing-paper  in  the  usual  way.  After  each  print 
the  plate  must  be  wetted  with  a  sponge  and  the  moisture  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  with  the  soft  roller  before  the  ink  is  put  on  for  a  fresh  print. 

*  It  is  probable  that  bichromate  of  potash  is  here  meant, ^Ens. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ATELIER  IN  1870.* 

I  am  tempted  to  make  the  construction  of  the  photographic  atelier, 
or  so-called  “glass  room,”  the  subject  of  a  paper — not  that  I  feel  I 
have  anything  particularly  novel  to  communicate,  but  because  I 
believe  that  this  communication  may  elicit  such  practical  remarks 
from  our  Society  as  may  lead  us  to  make  improvements  upon  our 
present  appliances,  and  prevent  us  from  subsiding  into  grooves,  aud 
so  meriting  and  obtaining  mediocrity  and  nothing  more.  I  will  not 
say  that  I  am  the  best  fitted  for  laying  down  the  law  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  “  glass  houses ’’—very  far  from  it;  but  I  may  state,  in 
anticipation  of  criticism,  that  I  have  had,  during  a  number  of  years, 
the  most  unbounded  facilities  for  seeing  every  kind  of  building 
erected  for  general  and  special  photographic  work,  from  the  palatial 
establishments  in  the  capitals  of  England  and  France  down  to  the 
humblest  shed,  which  the  amateur  of  the  photographic  art  very 
appropriately  calls  his  “  den.”  I  was  very  soon  forced  to  recog¬ 
nise  that  it  was  not  the  vastness  of  the  interior  of  the  building, 
neither  the  height  nor  the  width,  nor  the  multitude  of  curtains  and 
blinds,  which  afforded  the  best  conditions  for  good  work ;  indeed  I 
may  almost  say  that  I  found  the  best  and  the  most  artistic  photo¬ 
graphy  done  in  the  most  unlikely  places— unlikely  according  to  our 
ideas  of  a  few  j^ears  ago,  when  our  aspirations  were  always  for  a 
“glass  house.”  Yes,  really  and  truly  a  “glass  house,”  with  glass 
everywhere,  and  comfort  nowhere — from  the  sitter  oppressed  by  the 
glare,  to  the  operator  overcome  by  the  heat ;  for  it  was  thought  a 
sine  qua  non  to  have  as  much  light  as  possible— everybody  could  see 
that.  But  then  a  mighty  contest  arose  as  to  whether  the  light  should 
be  let  in  from  around  or  above,  or  from  the  side,  or  only  from  the 
front,  and  people  took  sides,  and,  as  is  usual,  by  no  means  wished  to 
be  converted  to  any  faith  but  the  one  they  held  to,  and,  if  I  may 
judge  from  photographic  serials,  the  matter  is  not  considered  by  any 
means  settled. 

I  may  say  here  that  some  few  years  ago  I  was  tempted  to  purchase 
a  large  photographic  glass  house  of  the  usual  ridge-roof  construction, 
mainly,  perhaps,  from  the  common  but  delusive  reason,  because  it 
was  cheap.  It  certainly  was  roomy,  well  built,  and  furnished  with  a 
most  admirable  system  of  spring  blinds ;  but  I  can  safely  affirm  that 
this  said  glass  house  has  been  a  plague  of  my  life  ! — a  mistake  from 
beginning  to  end.  Of  course  you  will  ask  “  Why  ?”  Why,  because 
all  the  summer  long,  do  what  I  would,  the  heat  inside  was  unbear¬ 
able— it  warped  everything  in  the  way  of  furniture  that  was  put  into 
it,  and  flushed  the  faces  of  the  sitters  to  a  most  alarming  extent. 
Then  the  glare  of  light  was  a  nuisance ;  spite  of  curtains,  a  beam  of 
sunlight  would  get  in  somewhere,  and  of  course  be  all  potent  to 
modify  the  carefully- arranged  reflected  lights  and  shadows  on  the 
the  sitter.  I  was  extravagant  in  appliances  to  get  rid  of  this  un¬ 
pleasant  state  of  things ;  but  I  had  so  little  success  that  I  found 
myself  deliberately  abstaining  from  photogiapbic  experiments  on 
sunny  days,  because  I  could  not  face  a  degree 
of  heat  which  no  amount  of  ventilation  seemed 
to  modify.  Well,  then,  the  conclusion  I  have 
arrived  at  is  this— that,  whether  for  side  light 
or  for  front  light,  a  skeleton  framework  filled 
with  glass  for  an  operating  room  is  a  mistake  ; 
and  such  being  my  conviction,  I  will  proceed 
to  develope  my  ideas  as  to  what  an  atelier 
shoitld  be,  to  carry  out  the  usual  programme 
of  work  in  a  photographic  interior;  and  here, 
premising  that  the  object  of  the  photographic 
artist  is  to  render  the  objects  in  his  picture  as 
round  and  as  real-looking  as  he  can,  and  with 
all  the  play  of  light  and  shade  which  makes  a 
composition  of  even  the  most  ordinary  subjecls 
so  charming  to  the  artistic  eye— premising 
this,  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  no 
arrangement  of  what  is  called  “front  light’ 
could  ever  enable  these  effects  to  be  got  even 
approximatively ;  that  it  is  opposed  to  every 
principle  of  lighting  for  ordinary  work,  and 
only  admissible  for  the  reproduction  of  prints 
or  pictures,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  copying 
flat  surfaces.  The  tendency  of  front  light  has 
always  been,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
to  make  objects  look  much  flatter  than  they 
would  do  out  in  the  open  air ;  whereas  I  take  it  to  be  distinctly  the 
object  of  the  photographer  to  make  his  figure  or  group  as  round  as 
possible,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  flattening  effect  inseparable 
from  the  one  eye  of  the  camera,  as  contrasted  with  the  slightly  ste- 
*  Head  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photog.  ajiliic  Society,  April  12,  1S70. 


reoscopic  effect  given  by  the  simultaneous  vision  of  the  tuo  human 
eyes. 

I  would,  then,  give  all  my  adherence  to  a  side  light,  and  I  would 
have  that  light  strictly  a  north  one ;  the  light  might  be  subdued, 
and  the  exposure  might  seem  to  require  to  be  longer,  but  I  fully 
believe  that  experience  would  show  the  resulting  picture  to  be  better, 
as  there  would  be  far  more  command  of  the  reflected  lights.  The 
very  best  pictures  I  have  ever  seen  have  been  so  produced,  and  the 
principles  I  am  advocating  will,  I  am  sure,  not  lose  any  of  their 
force,  when  I  tell  you  that  they  embody  the  actual  practice  of  M. 
Reutlinger,  of  Paris,  who  makes  no  sort  of  secret  of  the  general 
arrangement  of  light  in  his  operating-room.  Light—  that  is,  sunlight 
— and  actinism,  or  the  quality  by  which  we  have  the  image  impressed, 
are  by  no  means  convertible  terms.  I  have  lived  long  enough,  and 
photographed  often  enough  in  sunny  Syria  and  Egypt  to  know  that 
the  glare,  the  dazzling  brightness,  of  the  sun’s  rays  is  a  positive  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  production  of  good  pictures ;  aud  we  are  beginning  to 
recognise  that  in  our  English  climate,  uncertain  as  it  is,  we  have, 
with  an  apparent  poverty  of  light,  a  real  richness  of  actinic  rays, 
and  particularly  so  when  the  light  is  reflected  to  us  from  a  fleecy 
cloud-surface. 

Bearing  these  points  in  mind,  I  may  say  that  if  I  had  to  build  a 
photographic  atelier  I  should  adopt  the  exceedingly  simple  plan  of 
a  solid  ridge-roof  building,  which  only  allowed  a  mass  of  light  to 
enter  from  one  particular  aspect ;  and  I  would  adopt  the  proportions  of 
from  ten  to  thirteen  feet  broad,  and  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight 
feet  long.  As  I  said,  the  walls  and  roof  for  the  most  part  solid — 
the  roof,  ridge  form,  placed  strictly  east  and  west — I  attach  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  condition  that  the  slope  of  the  roof,  or  “  pitch,”  as  it 
is  called,  should  be  such  that  the  sun,  when  at  his  greatest  declina¬ 
tion  in  summer,  should  just  throw  his  beams  over  the  glass  portion, 
not  into  it.  This  pitch  is  easily  found  by  a  slight  calculation.  I 
would  make  the  western  half  of  the  roof  which  sloped  towards  the 
north  of  a  good  quality  of  glass,  and  presuming  that  about  seven 
feet  would  be  the  height  of  the  wall-plate,  I  would  have  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  half  the  length  of  the  side  of  this  building,  towards  the 
north,  of  glass,  set  in  a  frame  of  about  four  feet  perpendicular 
height,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  frame  running  on  wheels,  on  a  rod 
attached  to  the  wall-plate,  or  on  the  solid  portion  of  the  side  below 
it,  I  should  be  able  on  fine,  still  days,  to  slide  this  glass  frame 
altogether  out  of  the  way,  and  so  allow  my  main  side  light  to  be  the 
pure  and  unfiltered  daylight ;  for — alas!  that  it  should  be  so! — the 
very  best  glass  cuts  off  a  large  amount  of  actinism,  and  really  under¬ 
goes  such  a  change  for  the  worse  in  this  respect,  from  the  influence 
of  dirt  and  quasi-oxidation  of  the  surface,  as  to  strain  out  the  most 
valuable  quality  of  the  light  transmitted,  often  to  fully  one-half.  I 
would  place  the  sitter  as  near  as  might  be  to  this  principal  side 
light,  modifying  that  above  by  curtains  or  blinds.  I  have  seen  in 


some  grand  ateliers  I  could  name,  sitters  placed  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  away  from  the  glass,  or  the  opening  which  admits  the  daylight, 
and  although  clever  men  have  produced  excellent  pictures  under 
such  circumstances,  I  have  regarded  them  rather  as  tours  deforce. 
A  bright  picture  could  hardly  be  hoped  for  under  such  conditions, 
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for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  as  we  retire  from  our  window,  be 
that  window  great  or  small,  we  diminish  the  amount  of  our  light  in 
the  proportion  of  the  square  of  the  distance  ;  that  is,  in  other  words, 
a  sitter  placed  eight  feet  away  from  a  window  of  a  given  size,  instead 
of  four  feet,  would  have  his  light  diminished  in  the  proportion  not  of 
four  to  eight,  as  might  be  expected,  but  as  sixteen  is  to  sixty-four — a 
tremendous  diminution  !  Nothing  can  be  done  without  a  good  mass 
of  main  light ;  but  that  once  obtained,  the  reflected  light  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  sitter  becomes  also  a  matter  of  importance,  and  on 
the  proper  management  of  the  reflecting  screen  will  depend  much  of 
the  quality  of  the  resulting  picture — that  is,  supposing  the  chemical 
agents  to  be  in  good  order. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  ground  plan  of  this  proposed  atelier,  by 
making  a  diagonal  partition  after  the  manner  I  have  put  down  on 
my  plan,  it  will  be  seen  that,  having  a  narrow  space  at  the  dark  end, 
where  the  camera  would  naturally  be  placed,  and  a  broad,  well- 
lighted  space  where  the  sitter  would  be  located,  there  would  be 
ample  space  left  for  two  rooms — a  “  dark  room  ”  at  the  east  end, 
which  might  have  a  yellow  or  orange  window  towards  the  east,  and 
another  small  room  adjoining,  which  might  have  a  borrowed  light 
and  be  used  to  sensitise  paper  in,  or  as  a  small  store  room.  I  have 
found  it  of  great  advantage  to  have  a  full-sized  frame,  of  the  most 
non-actinic  glass  I  could  get,  so  hinged  in  my  dark  room  that,  when 
daylight  would  not  be  injurious,  I  could,  by  the  touch  of  a  lever, 
admit  that  and  fresh  air  at  the  same  time — this  fresh  air  being,  I  am 
afraid,  too  little  appreciated  by  those  who  practice  the  photographic 
art,  especially  where  the  use  of  cyanide  is  persisted  in.  But  inas¬ 
much  as  this  large  sheet  of  yellow  glass  might  be  too  much  for 
delicate  operations,  I  have  a  couple  of  lateral  shutters  which,  sliding 
easily  on  little  wheels  on  a  horizontal  rod,  can  be  made  to  approxi¬ 
mate  so  as  to  admit  a  minimum  of  yellow  light.  I  much  prefer  these 
to  curtains,  as  not  harbouring  dust ;  in  fact,  I  have  found  their  use 
everything  I  could  wish.  I  need  scarcely  say  anything  about  the 
arrangement  of  detail;  my  object  is  to  advocate  certain  broad  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  to  elicit  the  practical  suggestions  of  the  meeting.  I  may 
just  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  I  like  a  couple  of  green  stuff  or 
baize  curtains  running  on  a  rod  placed  across  the  atelier  at  one- 
third  its  length,  and  these  drawn  together  so  as  to  give  the  angle  to 
take  in  the  sitter  or  the  group.  Of  course  this  makes  the  already 
shaded  end  of  the  room  almost  in  a  state  of  darkness — a  decided 
advantage  in  many  respects,  and  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for 
tunnels  and  other  contrivances  for  keeping  stray  light  out  of  the 
camera ;  while  the  eye  of  the  sitter,  directed  towards  one  or  other  of 
the  curtains,  is  rendered  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner  than  if 
it  were  turned  towards  some  light  object.  Let  me  say  that  I  attach 
more  importance  to  that  sliding  side  light  than  to  any  other  appliance 
I  have  named,  and  I  do  not  think  that  time  would  be  wasted  in 
keeping  it  scrupulously  clean ;  I  should  even  polish  it  at  intervals 
with  rouge  powder  and  methylated  spirit,  for  on  the  state  of  the 
surface  and  the  polish  will  very  much  depend  both  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  the  light  transmitted. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  there  may  be  nothing  very  novel  in  my 
views ;  but  as  I  feel  that  the  taking  stock  now  and  then  of  our  appli¬ 
ances  may  not  be  without  its  value,  as  I  am  convinced  from  ob¬ 
servation  that  the  best  continental  photographers  have  the  working 
parts  of  their  portrait  ateliers  constructed  very  much  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  I  advocate,  and  having  a  conviction  that  the  general  roundness 
and  reality,  as  well  as  the  softness  and  character,  of  a  portrait  picture 
depend  on  the  manner  in  which  a  sitter  is  lighted,  I  venture  to  think 
that  a  discussion  at  the  present  time  as  to  the  best  mode  of  con¬ 
structing  our  ateliers  for  portrait  photography  may  not  be  other  than 
“the  right  thing  in  the  right  place.”  John  Anthony,  M.D. 


SPURIOUS  PICTURES. 

The  article  on  spurious  pictures,  quoted  from  the  Standard,  in  your 
last  number,  appears  to  be  written  under  a  misapprehension  of  the 
law  affecting  such  misdeeds.  The  writer  seems  to  imagine  that 
because  a  man  indicted  for  “  stealing”  a  picture  could  not  be  found 
guilty  of  “forging ”  a  false  name  upon  it,  it  therefore  follows  there 
is  no  law  to  punish  a  man  guilty  of  the  latter  crime,  and  that  while 
we  protect  a  trade  mark  there  is  no  protection  against  a  false  name 
affixed  to  a  painting,  or  the  sale  of  a  spurious  work. 

The  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Act,  25  and  26  Viet,  c.  68,  passed  by 
the  Legislature  in  1862,  expressly  prohibits  these  offences,  and 
provides  a  remedy  by  summary  proceedings  before  the  magistrates. 

It  is  true  that  the  Act  is  restricted  to  cases  in  which  the  forged 
name  is  that  of  a  person  living  at,  or  within  twenty  years  before,  the 
time  when  the  offence  is  committed ;  but  practically  this  covers  the 


ground.  Should,  however,  a  spurious  Raffaelle,  or  a  Sir  Joshua, 
Gainsborough,  or  any  modern  painter,  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
twenty  years,  be  palmed  off  on  a  purchaser,  the  party  so  doing  may 
be  indicted  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  and,  if  con¬ 
victed,  would  be  liable  to  penal  servitude.  (See  sect.  88  of  24  and 
25  Viet.,  c.  96.)  Jt\  Le  Neve  Foster. 

P.S. — A  man  may,  even  under  the  first-named  Act,  become  liable 
to  penalties  for  affixing  his  own  name  to  a  picture,  i.e.,  if  the  picture 
be  not  painted  by  himself.  P.  L.  N.  F. 


PERMANGANATE  OF  POTASH  IN  THE  NITRATE  BATH.* 

Perhaps  the  following  facts  in  the  experience  of  an  everyday  worker 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  practical  craft,  and  the  theory  derived  there¬ 
from  may  possibly  be  new  to  some  of  our  more  scientific  friends  : — 

A  bath  of  140  ounces,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  thirty-grain  con¬ 
dition  of  leanness  by  over- work  and  lack  of  proper  food,  was  filled  up 
to  160  ounces  (its  standard  bulk).  This  l’esulted  in  precipitating  the 
excess  of  iodide  which  was  filtered  out.  Being  tested,  it  was  found 
decidedly  acid.  One  drachm  of  saturated  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash  was  added,  the  bath  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  three  hours,  in 
which  time  it  changed  from  bright  cherry  colour  to  a  faint,  greenish- 
yellow  tinge,  but  nearly  clear.  It  was  now  carefully  filtered,  enough 
pure  crystals  of  silver  added  to  make  it  a  strength  of  forty-five  grains 
to  the  ounce,  poured  into  a  thoroughly  clean  bath-cup,  and  stood  over 
night.  In  the  morning  it  was  tested  and  found  to  be  neutral,  no  trace 
of  acid  being  present.  Query :  What  became  of  the  acid  ? 

The  crystals  added  must  have  been  neutral  or  faintly  acid.  They 
could  by  no  possibility  have  been  alkaline.  No  alkali  was  introduced 
at  any  time,  yet  a  large  bath  (160  ounces)  decidedly  acid ,  was  com¬ 
pletely  neutralised  !  Not  only  this,  but  it  was  completely  purified , 
changing  from  pinholes,  streaks,  and  sich,  at  two  o’clock  one  day,  to 
clean,  clear,  perfect  films  at  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning. 

Theory  (if  chemically  faulty,  it  is  practically  feasible) : — Nitric  acid 
holds  in  solution  (and  consequently  suspension)  organic  matter.  Sun¬ 
light  will  have  but  little  effect  in  correcting  a  disordered  bath  while 
nitric  acid  is  present  in  it.  Manganic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  coagulates 
(and  consequently  precipitates)  organic  matter.  Permanganate  of 
potash,  when  introduced  into  an  acid  solution,  acts  as  an  absorbent  of 
free  nitric  acid — takes  it  up,  as  it  were,  forming  manganic  acid,  which  at 
once,  by  its  reaction,  shows  a  very  different  character  from  nitric  acid. 
The  organic  matter  formerly  held  in  solution  at  once  begins  to  coagulate, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  falls  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  dark  brown 
or  black  sediment.  “Matter  in  the  wrong  place”  (dirt)  is  speedily 
removed. 

Briefly,  nitric  acid  is  taken  up  by  manganese.  Manganic  acid  thus 
formed  is  taken  up  in  coagulating  and  precipitating  the  organic  matter 
present— the  bath  is  neutralised  and  purified.  +  The  process  is  simple, 
the  results  obtained  entirely  satisfactory,  and,  to  accomplish  them, 
the  oldest  and  wisest  heads  have  been  puzzled  occasionally  for,  lo !  these 
many  years. 

Moral :  Leave  soda,  and  cyanide,  and  caloric  alone  (in  treating  your 
bath),  and  try  permanganate,  and  sunlight,  and  filters,  and  clean  fingers! 

Topeka,  Kansas,  January,  1870.  J.  Lea  Knight. 


ON  STEREOGRAMS  OF  THE  PLANET  MARS.] 

The  subject  was  introduced  by  explanatory  remarks  relating  to  the 
position,  size,  and  condition  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  the  reason  for  its 
face  being  only  favourably  placed  for  close  observation  during  a  brief 
period  at  intervals  of  780  days.  Allusion  was  then  made  to  certain 
visible  forms  that  are  discovered  upon  the  planet  at  such  times,  in  the 
following  terms : — 

Now  it  is  found  that  these  markings  are,  in  one  sense,  fixed  and 
permanent ;  they  can  be  seen  under  the  same  general  plan  of  grouping 
and  outline  again  and  again,  and  after  long  intervals ;  but  they  cannot 
alioays  be  seen.  They  are  sometimes  masked  and  concealed,  although 
the  planet  is  high  in  the  heavens  with  a  large  and  bright  face.  The 
fact  is  that  Mars  is  furnished  with  a  drapery  of  movable  curtains,  and 
that  when  the  curtains  are  unfolded  the  internal  aspects  of  the  planet’s 
face  are  revealed,  but  when  they  are  drawn  close  over  the  face  the  cur¬ 
tains  alone  are  visible  from  the  earth.  The  planet  Mars  is  enveloped, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  its  next  neighbour  the  earth,  in  a  dense 
screen  of  mists  and  cloud ;  and  it  is  only  at  the  favourable  moments 
when  these  clouds  are  rent  asunder,  and  at  the  fortunate  spots  where 
these  mists  are  temporarily  swept  away,  that  the  actual  surface  of  the 
planet  itself  can  be  seen.  When  the  cloud-curtains  are  most  closely 

*  Phil.  Phot. 

f  The  theory  is  wrong.  Organic  matter  in  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  ex 
posed  to  the  action  of  sunlight  is  decomposed,  and  an  oxide  of  silver  precipitated  : 
this  cannot  take  place  when  an  acid  is  present.  The  permanganate  of  potash,  which 
alioays  contains  an  excess  of  alkali,  neutralises  the  acid  contained  in  a  bath,  and 
hastens  also  the  action  of  the  sun  by  its  own  decomposing  properties.— Ed.  P.  P. 

♦  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  March  12, 1870. 
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drawn  the  hue  of  the  planet  is  greenish- white  ;  when  the  curtains  are 
Hung  open  the  planet  wears  a  ruddy  light.  The  planet’s  body  is  red, 
like  the  red  sandstone  of  the  earth.  The  planet’s  drapery  of  clouds  is 
of  the  same  tinge  as  the  clouds  of  the  earth  when  seen  hanging  in 
masses  under  reflected  illumination. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  way  in  which  anything  like  an 
idea  can  be  formed  of  what  the  appearance  of  the  planet  would  be  if 
its  drapery  of  cloud  was  entirely  removed,  and  its  face  laid  bare  during 
one  entire  period  of  its  rotation  before  the  earth  and  sun,  is  to  fit 
together  piecemeal  the  several  passing  glimpses  that  are  caught  of 
different  parts  of  its  surface  at  favourable  times.  The  effectual  per¬ 
formance  of  this  task  is  a  matter  of  considerable  delicacy  and  difficulty. 
The  best  views  are  so  fleeting  and  capricious  that  the  observer  has  to 
watch  continually  for  hours  to  catch,  it  may  perhaps  be,  but  a  momen¬ 
tary  glimpse,  which  then  has  to  be  quickly  fi  xed  in  the  mind  in  order 
that  it  may  be  accurately  transferred  into  the  form  of  an  enduring 
record.  And  this  task  can  only  be  worked  at,  it  will  be  remembered, 
when  the  planet  is  in  opposition  ;  that  is,  wdien  it  is  on  the  same  side 
of  the  sun  as  the  earth,  and  therefore  in  its  nearest  approach  to  the 
observer — a  circumstance  which  recurs  after  intervals  of  780  days. 
Various  observers  have,  however,  in  late  years  been  steadily  devoting 
themselves  to  this  labour.  The  attention  of  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  had 
been  drawn  to  the  planet’s  fitful  revelations  of  its  intrinsic  condition  as 
early  as  the  year  1783.  Between  the  years  1830  and  1841  the  German 
observers,  Beer  and  Madler,  made  more  than  one  hundred  drawings  of 
exceptionally  good  appearances  of  the  planet.  In  the  years  1862  and 
1864  Mr.  J.  Joynson  executed  nearly  two  hundred  sketches.  From 
1852  to  1865  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Dawes  worked  assiduously  in  the  same 
direction  ;  and  since  then  Father  Secchi,  of  Rome,  Mr.  Lockyer,  and 
Mr.  J.  Browning  have  pursued  the  same  track.  One  recent  invention 
in  instrumental  contrivance  has  very  materially  extended  the  facilities 
for  observations  of  this  particular  character.  Instruments  of  consider¬ 
able  optical  power  are  indispensable  for  the  work.  The  observations 
of  Beer  and  Madler  were  made  with  a  fine  telescope  of  Fraunhofer’s 
construction,  which  enlarged  the  apparent  dimensions  of  the  planet 
from  22  seconds  to  110  minutes  of  arc,  and  which  made  its  disc  seem 
nearly  four  times  as  broad  as  the  moon.  Now  instruments  of  this 
class,  until  very  recently,  have  been  very  costly  affairs.  But  through 
the  great  ingenuity  and  skill  of  Mr.  With,  instruments  of  a  high  order 
of  merit  and  power  can  be  now  supplied  at  something  like  one-fourth 
the  cost  of  those  of  an  earlier  time.  Mr.  With’s  telescopes  are  reflect¬ 
ing  instruments  in  which  the  mirror  is  made  of  silvered  glass,  glass 
being  much  more  easily  worked  into  perfect  form  than  the  old  speculum 
metal,  and  silver  affording  a  far  more  brilliant  surface  than  the  mixture 
of  copper  and  tin.  The  mirrors,  however,  of  these  telescopes,  it  must 
be  understood,  are  like  looking-glasses  turned  inside  out.  The  silver  is 
placed  in  front,  and  not  behind  the  layer  of  vitreous  substance.  The 
glass  is  only  the  mould,  or  form,  which  gives  shape  to  the  bright  silver. 
Upon  this  form  the  thinnest  possible  film  of  the  highly  reflective  metal 
is  deposited  by  a  chemical  process,  and  then  gently  burnished  into 
brightness.  The  film  is  practically  so  thin  that  it  has  the  same  true 
figure  as  the  subjacent  glass,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  also  its  own 
brilliant  lustre.  Mr.  Browning  works  with  a  telescope  of  this  character, 
which  has  an  aperture  and  mirror  of  eight  and  a-half  inches  diameter. 

Now  photography,  which  is  becoming  continually  with  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year  a  more  valuable  and  efficient  ally  to  the  astronomer,  is  as  yet 
unfortunately  unable  to  cope  with  work  such  as  the  delineation  of  the 
appearances  on  Mars.  If  photographic  snap  shots  could  be  incessantly 
taken  at  Mars  during  its  periods  of  opposition,  as  snap  shots  are  now 
taken  at  the  sun,  each  transient  aspect  of  the  planet  would  be  caught 
and  placed  upon  permanent  record,  with  a  great  diminution  in  the 
labour  which  has  now  to  be  given  to  the  task,  and  with  a  no  less  marked 
increase  of  value  and  certainty  in  the  results.  This,  however,  cannot 
yet  be  done,  because  the  actinic  power  of  the  largely  magnified  image 
of  the  planet  is  very  low,  and  because  the  complex  movements  of  the 
planet  and  the  earth  both  render  prolonged  exposures  with  any  exact¬ 
ness  of  definition  impracticable.  The  problem  which  the  photographer 
would  have  to  solve  in  directly  photographing  Mars  would  be  to 
secure  the  image  of  an  exceedingly  faint  object,  while  both  the  object 
and  the  camera  are  in  irregular  motion.  Mr.  Browning  has  nevertheless 
shown  that  there  is  something  which  photography  can  do  in  regard  to 
this  planet,  although  it  cannot  make  the  planet  sit  for  its  portrait.  It 
can  enable  any  pair  of  human  eyes  to  contemplate  the  picture  of  the 
planet  exactly  as  it  would  be  seen  if  at  some  favourable  instant  it  could 
be  caught  entirely  stripped  of  its  veil  of  cloud.  It  can  bring  all  the 
thousand-and-one  results  of  patient  and  prolonged  study  and  watch¬ 
ing  together  into  one  glance.  Such  are,  in  fact,  the  stereograms  of  Mars 
which  Mr.  Browning  has  prepared,  and  which  are  now  before  the  meeting. 

The  process  which  Mr.  Browning  has  adopted  is  simply  this : — He 
has  availed  himself  of  all  the  best  observations  of  the  aspects  of  Mars 
which  have  been  recorded  from  time  to  time,  and  which  have  also  been 
mapped  down  upon  paper  as  a  sort  of  Mercator’s  chart  by  Mr.  Proctor, 
and  has  delineated  these  boldly  upon  the  surface  of  a  large  globe,  fitting 
and  fusing  the  different  piecemeal  fragments  into  one  harmonious  whole. 
This  globe  delineation  of  Mars  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1868.  It  constitutes  a 
very  interesting  and  complete  summary  of  the  results  which  have  been 


so  far  attained,  and  in  that  point  of  view  leaves  scarcely  anything  to  be 
desired.  But  this  globe,  unfortunately,  cannot  itself  be  easily  multi¬ 
plied,  so  as  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  large  army  of  observers  who 
are  now  organising  their  forces  for  the  continuation  of  this  investigation, 
and  who  above  all  things  need  some  such  guide  in  their  labours. 

Mr.  Browning  has  most  ingeniously  and  satisfactorily  compensated 
for  this  defect,  and  rendered  his  globe  of  universal  service,  by  preparing 
a  series  of  stereogram  photographs  of  its  several  sides.  When  the 
stereograms  of  these  several  phases  are  placed  in  the  stereoscope,  Mars 
is  seen  at  one  glance,  just  a3  it  has  been  seen  by  many  pairs  of  eyes 
working  assiduously  on  a  thousand  opportunities.  Any  observer  who 
has  these  stereograms,  by  a  simple  process  of  direct  comparison  can 
now  at  any  instant  tell  whether  any  new  observation  he  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  adds  anything  to  the  facts  that  have  been  noted 
before.  The  stereoscopic  effect  in  these  stereograms  has  been  secured  by 
changing  the  point  of  view  to  the  requisite  angular  extent  in  each  pair 
of  pictures,  and  by  softening  the  circumferential  portions  of  the  deli¬ 
neations.  The  first  view  is  centred  about  Maraldi’s  Sea  and  Secchi’s 
Continent;  the  second  about  Madler' s  Continent;  the  third  about  Jacob’s 
Island,  Dawes’s  Continent,  and  Forked  Bay  ;  and  the  fourth  about 
Herschel’s  Continent  and  Dawes’s  Ocean. 

It  now  only  remains  to  draw  attention,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  to  the 
!  leading  features  which  are  developed  in  these  interesting  delineations  of 
Mars,  and  to  the  chief  deductions  which  seem  to  be  established  under 
the  examinations  of  the  planet  which  have  thus  far  been  made.  Under 
the  advantages  that  have  been  recently  enjoyed,  from  the  employment 
of  large-apertured  telescopes,  and  from  the  use  of  the  pure  silver  re¬ 
flectors,  which  have  great  capacity  for  securing  and  transmitting  the 
impressions  of  colour,  it  has  become  unmistakably  obvious  that  the 
brighter  patches  of  the  planet’s  surface  are  of  a  ruddy  hue,  while  tho 
darker  areas  are  for  the  most  part  greenish  or  bluish-grey.  Mr. 
Browning  has  taken  some  pains  to  determine  the  exact  tint  of  the  red 
colour,  and  he  states  that  it  varies  from  rose  madder  to  burnt  ochre.  It 
very  closely  resembles  the  hue  of  some  of  the  red  sandstone  formations 
of  the  earth.  Certain  spectroscopic  observations  made  by  Mr.  Huggins 
leave  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt  that  the  red  colour  is  due  to  the 
physical  character  of  the  actual  substance  of  those  portions  of  the 
planet’s  surface.  The  ruddy  hue  is  at  all  times  less  strongly  marked 
towards  the  border  of  the  visible  disc  of  the  planet,  where  it  is  more 
masked  in  consequence  of  the  reflected  light  having  to  pass  through 
deeper  tracks  of  the  planet’s  atmosphere  than  in  more  central  regions. 
It  is  also  very  much  more  intense  at  some  returns  of  the  planet  into  the 
favourable  position  of  opposition  than  it  is  at  others.  Thus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  planet  was  much  more  distinctly  red  in  the  year  1868  than 
it  was  in  1864.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  clouds  are  more  prevalent 
in  the  planetary  atmosphere  at  some  times  than  at  others.  The 
greenish  or  bluish-grey  patches  have  just  such  a  character  of  light  as 
would  be  reflected  from  large  oceans  of  water.  The  red  and  grey 
patches  of  Mars  are,  therefore,  now  accepted  as  indicating  a  very  high 
degree  of  probability  that  these  are  actually  continents  and  seas,  which 
are  contemplated,  by  chance  glimpses,  upon  the  planet’s  surface. 

But,  if  this  be  the  case,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  conti¬ 
nents  are  more  compact  and  less  broken  in  upon  by  the  marginal  incur¬ 
sions  of  water  than  the  terrestrial  continents  are.  This  very  interesting 
peculiarity  is  at  once  evident  upon  looking  at  the  stereograms.  The 
explanation  of  the  peculiarity  probably  is  that,  while  the  general  con¬ 
ditions  of  atmosphere,  ocean,  and  land  upon  Mars  are  analogous  to 
those  which  obtain  upon  the  earth — while  there  are  continents  and  seas, 
and  while  the  water  is  raised  under  the  solar  influence  from  the  latter, 
and  transported  away  through  the  atmosphere  to  be  deposited  at 
uncertain  intervals  upon  the  land — the  operation  of  this  influence  has 
been  considerably  modified  and  softened  by  the  lessened  solar  force 
which  is  brought  into  play  on  the  surface  of  Mars. 

The  actual  amount  of  solar  light  and  heat  which  Mars  receives  from 
the  great  central  luminary  is  less  than  one-half  the  amount  which  is  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  earth  ;  in  more  exact  numbers  the  proportion  is  TVa- 

From  some  careful  investigations  made  by  the  philosopher  Zollner,  it 
appears  that  Mars  appropriates  for  his  own  intrinsic  use  something 
more  than  seven-tenths  (or  more  exactly  ‘7328  parts)  of  the  solar  energy 
which  it  receives,  and  reflects  into  space  nearly  three-tenths  (or  more 
exactly  ‘2672  parts). 

With  lessened  solar  force  less  vapour  is  raised  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  less  rain  is  precipitated  upon  the  land.  There  are,  therefore,  less 
vigorous  traces  of  the  changes  that  are  worked  by  the  wearing  away  of 
high  land  under  the  action  of  running  water.  Something  also  of  the 
difference  of  sculpturing  and  contour  are  most  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  globe,  having  only  one-seventh  part  the  volume  of  the  earth, 
would  pass  from  the  primeval  incandescent  and  plastic  condition  into 
the  hardened  and  rigid  form  much  more  rapidly,  and  therefore  would 
not  have  the  wrinklings  and  foldings  of  its  contracted  crust  arranged  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  wrinklings  and  foldings  of  the  crust  of  the 
larger  earth. 

In  the  progress  of  the  paper,  allusion  was  made  to  the  construction  of 
Mr.  With’s  silvered-glass  reflecting  telescopes,  and  the  value  of  those 
instruments  in  observing  the  appearances  of  the  newer  planets.  The 
snow  accumulations  observed  in  the  polar  regions  of  the  planet  were  also 
described,  and  the  effect  of  the  inclination  of  the  axis  evident  in  certain 
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portions  of  the  stereograms,  and  the  movements  of  the  planet  in  modi¬ 
fying  the  seasons  of  the  planetary  year.  [The  labours  of  Mr.  Proctor  in 
deducing  the  most  exact  period  for  the  planet’s  rotation  were  also  noticed 
in  detail,  and  some  other  interesting  peculiarities  of  the  planet’s  physical 
conditions  were  referred  to.]  R.  J.  Mann,  M.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. 


NOTES  ON  ENAMELLING. 

In  the  course  of  a  resumd  of  the  details  of  the  process  of  photo-enamelling 
which  Dr.  Towler  contributes  to  our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  he  has 
the  following  observations  on  several  topics  connected  with  this  branch 
of  art: — 

Preparation  of  the  Enamel  Plates. — This  is  an  interesting  part  of  the 
process,  and  yet  it  is  one  which  the  photographer  would  gladly  dispense 
with ;  it  requires  nicety  in  the  operation,  and  entails  considerable  labour. 
Fortunately,  however,  enamelled  plates  are  in  the  market  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes. 

The  plates  themselves  are  made  either  of  copper  or  gold ;  they  resemble 
the  silvered  plates  we  formerly  used  in  the  Daguerreotype  process,  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  fillet  or  ledge  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
raised  all  round  the  plate,  thus  converting  the  plate  into  a  dish.  For 
photographic  purposes  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  copper.  Begin  your 
first  opei’ations  with  small  plates,  and  as  you  advance  towards  perfection 
enlarge  your  plates.  Cut  out  a  piece  of  sheet  copper  one  inch  and  a-half 
long  by  one  inch  wide,  and  remove  all  oxide  from  its  surface  either  by 
dilute  nitric  acid  or  by  mechanical  means,  such  as  grinding  with  emery 
or  a  flat  piece  of  iron  or  stone ;  then  raise  the  ledge  all  round  as  just 
mentioned.  In  the  Daguerreotype  process  we  had  two  or  three  instru¬ 
ments  by  which  such  ledges  are  easily  and  uniformly  made,  without  in 
any  way  destroying  the  evenness  and  smoothness  of  the  plate. 

We  will  suppose  you  want  to  make  a  lohite  enamel.  All  enamels 
consist  of  two  parts — the  silicious  or  basis,  and  the  colouring  material ; 
they  are  also  distinguished  as  transparent  and  opaque.  The  white 
enamel,  which  is  what  we  want,  is  opaque,  and  is  formed  perhaps  the 
most  easily  for  beginners  by  making  a  mixture  of  flint  glass  and  calcine. 

Calcine. — Calcine  is  the  double  oxide  of  tin  and  lead,  or,  as  some 
denominate  it,  the  stannate  of  lead.  It  is  formed  by  fusing  together  at 
a  low  red  heat  an  alloy  of  about  20  to  50  parts  of  tin  with  100  parts  of 
lead  in  an  iron  ladle  or  dish ;  the  oxide  as  it  forms  on  the  surface  of  the 
melted  alloy,  has  to  be  skimmed  off  to  one  side,  and  this  operation  is 
continued  until  the  whole  of  the  metal  is  oxidised.  Take  care  not  to 
raise  the  temperature  too  high.  The  lower  the  temperature  the  better, 
as  long  as  oxidation  is  effected ;  the  latter,  too,  must  be  as  perfect  as 
possible — that  is,  all  metallic  particles  inclosed  in  the  oxide  must  be 
picked  out  from  the  scum  and  mixed  with  the  melted  alloy.  As  soon 
as  sufficient  of  this  oxide  has  been  obtained,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  it  is 
then  pulverised  or  ground  up  in  a  mill,  and  afterwards  levigated  with 
water  on  a  marble  or  glass  slab  to  a  homogeneous  or  pasty  mass ;  it  is 
then  elutriated  or  washed,  in  order  to  remove  all  metallic  particles,  and 
the  larger  particles  of  oxide.  The  fine  sediment  is  then  collected  and 
dried ;  this  is  the  calcine. 

White  Enamel. 

Calcine . 1  drachm. 

Flint  glass  .  2  drachms. 

Manganese  .  1  grain  or  more. 

Pulverise  the  glass  to  an  impalpable  powder  in  an  agate  mortar  (by  no 
means  in  an  iron  mortar),  also  the  black  oxide  of  manganese ;  finally, 
mix  the  ingredients  together,  and  grind  them  together  in  a  mortar,  after 
which  the  mixture  is  fused  in  a  crucible,  taking  care  to  exclude  all 
smoke  and  other  impurities  from  getting  into  the  crucible.  The  melted 
mass  is  poured  into  clean  water,  and  afterwards  again  pulverised,  levi¬ 
gated,  and  fused. 

Enamel  Plates. — Take  some  of  the  enamel  and  pulverise  it,  and,  whilst 
wet,  place  it  with  a  spatula  upon  the  prepared  copper  plate  until  the 
latter  is  uniformly  covered.  Absorb  the  moisture  by  blotting-paper, 
then  dry  the  film  of  enamel  powder,  heat  it  gradually,  and  finally, 
placing  the  copper  plate  on  a  piece  of  fire-clay,  introduce  it  into  the 
furnace  and  fuse  the  enamel.  Watch  the  operation  and  withdraw  the 
fire-brick  as  soon  as  vitrification  has  taken  place.  Let  the  plate  cool 
gradually,  and,  if  necessary,  repeat  the  operation  with  another  layer  of 
enamel ;  finally  grind  the  enamel  surface  with  sand  first  and  then  with 
emery,  and  then  submit  once  more  to  fusion,  so  as  to  give  the  polished 
surface  a  vitreous  gloss.  Plates  prepared  in  this  way  are  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  chromic  collodion  film,  as  soon  as  the  latter  has  been  exposed, 
and  already  contains  the  picture  in  some  coloured  enamel.  This  thin 
film  is  caused  to  adhere  to  the  white  enamel  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
sugar,  as  already  described. 

Enamel  Powder  for  the  Chromic  Collodion. — In  the  first  place,  a  very 
f  usible,  transparent  flux  or  glass  is  required  to  hold  the  coloured  oxides. 

Flux. 

Silica .  10  parts. 

Minium .  40  , , 

Borax  (calcined)  .  40  ,, 

Pulverise  these  ingredients,  mix  them  intimately,  then  fuse.  Pour 


the  fused  mass  into  water,  again  pulverise,  and  fuse.  This  is  a  very 
fusible  flux  or  basis  for  melting  with  the  colouring  materials. 

Black  Enamel. 

Flux .  2£  drachms. 

Oxide  of  copper .  16  grains. 

,,  cobalt .  24  ,, 

,,  iridium  .  1  grain. 

Sienna  (earth) .  8  grains. 

These  ingredients  are  thoroughly  pulverised,  intimately  mixed,  and 
fused.  The  operation  is  repeated;  the  black  mass  is  taken  from  the 
water  after  fusion  for  the  last  time,  and  is  pulverised  in  an  agate 
mortar  to  the  finest  powder  possible  by  this  means.  It  is  then  levi¬ 
gated  on  a  large  glass  slab  into  the  finest  paste,  until  it  is  as  homo¬ 
geneous  as  a  layer  of  so  much  Indian  or  Chinese  ink.  Finally,  it  is 
washed  and  dried.  This  dry,  impalpable  black  powder  forms  the 
developing  powder  (it  must  be  perfectly  dry  and  perfectly  impalpable ). 

Vitrification  of  the  Picture. — To  fuse  the  prepared  film  is,  perhaps,  the 
shortest  part  of  the  whole  process  and  the  easiest,  and,  in  fine,  the 
most  successful,  supposing,  of  course,  that  all  the  preparatory  work  is 
correct.  An  assayer’s  furnace — that  is,  a  cupel  furnace — is  required 
for  this  operation. 

The  fire  is  lighted  with  charcoal,  and  then  heaped  up  with  mixed 
charcoal  and  coke  of  the  size  of  horse  chestnuts,  until  the  fuel  is  three 
or  four  inches  above  the  muffle.  By  this  means  the  muffle  becomes  red- 
hot.  The  prepared  plates  previously  well  dried  are  placed  on  pieces  of 
baked  fireclay  in  front  of  the  muffle,  in  order  to  be  heated  gradually. 
Finally,  they  are  pushed  back  to  the  hottest  part,  where  the  picture  in 
a  few  minutes  fuses.  During  this  part  of  the  process  the  mouth  of  the 
muffle  is  closed  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  charcoal,  leaving  space 
enough  between  to  watch  the  operation.  As  soon  as  vitrification  has 
taken  place,  the  piece  of  fireclay  with  the  plate  upon  it  is  drawn  again 
to  the  front  so  as  to  cool  gradually,  and,  when  sufficiently  cool,  it  is 
placed  upon  the  plate  of  an  iron  stove  to  cool  still  more,  and,  finally,  it 
is  set  aside  to  cool  completely. 

These  enamel  pictures  are  the  richest  specimens  of  photography  when 
properly  managed. 


NEGATIVES  ON  GROUND  GLASS. 

[Philadelphia  Photographer.] 

One  of  our  advertising  firms,  for  four  or  five  years  back,  has  been  import¬ 
ing  carte  pictures  from  Berlin  of  a  very  fine  quality,  which  were  sold  to 
the  trade  at  a  low  figure,  in  order  that  they  might  be  studied  and 
imitated  in  this  country.  The  effect  has  been  very  apparent.  The 
softness,  delicacy,  beautiful  half-tones,  colour,  and  rigour  of  the  Berlin 
cartes  excited  the  cupidity  of  our  photographers,  and  they  have  tried  in 
many  ways  to  attain  the  same  excellence  in  their  work.  How  the 
Berlin  artists  proceeded  was  not  known  at  first,  so  the  Yankee  privilege 
of  guessing  was  brought  in  to  do  service.  Among  other  plans,  Mr. 
Frank  Rowell  bethought  him  that  if  the  negative  was  made  on  ground 
glass,  probably  the  coveted  effects  could  be  secured.  He  earned  his 
thought  into  practice,  succeeded  very  well,  and  continued  to  reap  the 
advantages  of  his  thoughtfulness  quietly  and  alone  for  a  couple  of  years, 
when  his  secret  was  found  out,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  was  offered  to  the 
trade  for  a  price  under  the  name  of  the  “Berlin  process.”  Several 
impatient  ones  who  take  this  journal,  but  who  could  not  wait  until  it 
could  find  out  all  about  the  process  and  explain  it,  purchased,  one 
gentleman  having  paid  $250  for  the  sole  right  of  a  large  city.  He 
probably  repents  it  now,  but  it  is  too  late  to  help  him. 

A  few  days  ago  we  called  upon  Mr.  Rowell,  and  he  generously  gave 
us  the  details  of  his  process  with  permission  to  publish,  and  made  some 
negatives  in  our  presence.  The  main  thing  is  in  making  the  negative 
on  glass  ground  on  one  side,  the  film  being  on  the  smooth  side ;  and 
thus  the  prints  are  really  made  under  or  through  ground  glass.  The 
ground  surface  being  a  part  of  the  negative,  of  course  no  “medium  is 
interposed  between  the  negative  and  the  print,”  and  no  patent  is 
“  infringed.”  The  negative  should  be  soft,  thin,  and  full  of  detail,  but 
not  intense.  A  negative  made  on  plain  glass  that  would  require  inten¬ 
sifying  would  not  require  it  if  made  on  the  ground  glass ;  otherwise,  the 
manipulations  are  as  usual.  Mr.  Rowell  albumenises  his  plates,  and, 
as  streaks  of  the  albumen  run  over  on  the  ground  side,  they  must  be 
removed.  This  is  done  immediately  after  fixing  and  washing  while  the 
plate  is  still  wet,  by  rubbing  briskly  with  a  large  cork  dipped  in 
emery  until  the  stains  are  removed.  In  washing  have  a  care  that  the 
emery  does  not  get  over  on  the  film  side.  The  coarser  the  glass  used 
the  more  will  the  effect  of  stippling  on  the  print  be  produced,  and  the 
choice  of  coarse  or  fine  glass  should  be  made  according  to  the  subject. 
No  doubt  all  stock-dealers  will  furnish  glass  for  the  purpose.  It  should 
generally  be  finely  ground.  For  large  busts  and  heads  it  may  be  coarser. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  stippled  effect,  shade  the  negative  from 
all  side  light  by  holding  a  bottomless  box  over  it,  thus  forcing  all  light 
that  strikes  it  to  come  from  above.  When  the  subject  is  much  freckled 
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or  of  very  coarse  complexion,  Mr.  Rowell  retouches  the  negative  slightly. 
Some  pictures  he  gave  us  are  remarkably  fine,  and  equal  to  the  genuine 
Berlin.  Mr.  Rowell  is  very  skilful  in  lighting  his  subjects,  and  to  that 
fact  also  much  of  the  beauty  of  his  work  is  due. 

— ♦ — 

GATHERED  FRAGMENTS. 

Casting  my  mites  from  time  to  time  into  the  treasury  of  photographic 
knowledge,  I  feel  inclined  to  swerve  from  the  beaten  track  of  formulae 
for  collodions,  developers,  &c.,  being  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  simplest  means.  It 
would  not  be  wise  on  my  part,  however,  to  say  we  have  collodions 
enough,  developers  enough,  intensifiers  enough  ;  for,  doubtless,  there  is 
old  remaining  in  the  old  lode  yet.  But  to  the  point.  I  generally  jot 
own  any  fragments  of  information  I  come  across,  which  I  think  may 
be  of  service  to  the  photographic  art.  I  here  give  a  few  of  them  from 
various  sources,  hoping  they  may  be  useful  ( sine  die )  to  the  reader  who 
is  unacquainted  with  them. 

1.  I  am  indebted  to  a  gentleman  named  Wright,  an  ingenious  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  profession,  for  the  following  simple  but  practical  idea. 
Many  photographers,  when  making  albumen  solutions,  either  for  coat¬ 
ing  glass  plates,  dry-plate  work,  collodio-chloride,  etc.,  spend  much 
time  in  effecting  a  combination  between  the  white  of  egg  and  water 
by  beating  the  whole  to  a  froth.  Mr.  Wright’s  plan  is  to  put  some 
broken  pieces  of  glass  into  a  clean  bottle  with  the  albumen  and 
water,  shake  a  few  minutes,  and  filter.  The  broken  glass  speedily 
“  cuts  up”  the  albumen,  thus  rendering  the  modus  operandi  simple  and 
effective. 

2.  Chloride  of  copper  completely  removes,  even  from  coloured  woven 
cotton  tissues,  stains  occasioned  by  nitrate  of  silver.  They  require, 
however,  to  be  washed  afterwards  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
From  white  calico  or  linen,  nitrate  stains  are  more  readily  and 
effectively  removed  by  applying  a  dilute  solution,  and  rinsing  in  plenty 
of  fresh  water.  By  the  above  means,  cyanide  of  potassium,  so  highly 
poisonous,  is  rendered  unnecessary,  and,  let  me  add,  may  possibly  be  a 
good  substitute  for  cleansing  the  bands  from  nitrate  stains. 

3.  By  adding  a  few  drops  of  liquid  cabolic  acid  to  iodine  tincture  the 
latter  does  not  stain. 

4.  The  following  makes  a  rapid-drying  cement,  and  may  be  useful  in 
the  laboratory  : — 

Amber .  1  part. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  .  1|  parts. 

5.  An  indelible  and  good  black  ink  is  of  service  to  the  photographer  : 
the  foregoing  is  excellent :  —  Grind  aniline  black  with  a  mixture  of 
sixty  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  one  and  a-half 
ounces  of  alcohol,  the  resulting  liquid  to  be  diluted,  with  a  hot  solution 
of  one  and  a-half  drachms  of  gum  arabic,  in  six  ounces  of  water.  If 
one  and  a-half  ounce  of  shellac,  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  alcohol,  be 
substituted  for  the  gum,  the  composition  is  suitable  for  blacking 
leather,  wood,  brass,  &c. 

6.  Prof.  Scheerer,  of  Frieberg,  Saxony,  suggests  a  simple  method  for 
purifying  water.  It  is  based  upon  the  property  that  a  neutral  solution 
of  sulphate  or  peroxide  of  iron  has  for  decomposing  organic  matters. 
It  is  therefore  converted  into  a  basic  insoluble  salt,  which  carries  the 
impurities  with  it  to  the  bottom.  This  suggestion  may  be  of  use  to 
the  photographic  chemist,  and  therefore  not  out  place  in  this  journal. 

David  Duncan. 

— « — 

THE  TOTAL  SOLAR  ECLIPSE  OF  DECEMBER  NEXT. 

[Nature.] 

On  Friday,  the  8th  instant,  Mr.  Lassell,  the  President,  brought  before 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  the  subject  of  the  total  solar  eclipse  of 
December  next,  with  a  view  to  eliciting  information  as  to  the  steps 
necessary  for  observing  it.  A  most  interesting  discussion  ensued,  in 
which  the  Astronomer  Royal,  the  President,  Messrs.  De  la  Rue,  Stone, 
and  Huggins,  Admiral  Ommaney,  Colonel  Strange,  and  Lieutenant 
Browne,  R.A.,  took  part.  The  line  of  totality  passes  near  the  follow¬ 
ing  places : — Odemira,  in  Portugal,  Cadiz,  Estepona  (about  twenty  miles 
north  of  Gibraltar),  Oran,  on  the  Algerine  coast,  Syracuse,  and  the 
region  including  Mount  Etna  in  Sicily. 

The  duration  of  totality  will  be  a  little  over  two  minutes  of  time.  It 
is  proposed  that  an  endeavour  shall  be  made  to  equip  two  expeditions  to 
observe  the  phenomena  of  the  eclipse  at  two  of  these  points,  in  order 
that,  should  adverse  weather  occur  at  one  station,  results  may  be,  per¬ 
haps,  obtained  at  the  other.  It  is  thought  probable  that  the  station  of 
Oran,  in  Algeria,  will  be  occupied  by  a  French  party  of  astronomers. 
The  choice  for  English  observers  seems  to  be  between  Cadiz,  Gibraltar, 
and  Syracuse.  Both  Admiral  Ommaney  and  Lieut.  Browne,  R.A., 
spoke,  from  personal  experience,  favourably  of  the  climate  of  Gibraltar 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  The  speakers  were  unanimous  in  considering 
that  both  parties  ought  to  be  equipped  for  the  following  main  objects : — 
1.  Photography;  2.  Spectrometry;  3.  Polarisation.  Other  objects  of 
subsidiary  importance,  as  Photometry  and  Meteorology,  would  also 
receive  due  attention.  An  approximate  estimate  of  personal  and  in¬ 


strumental  force  gives  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  skilled  observers,  and 
about  ten  telescopes  of  from  four  to  six  inches  aperture,  as  the  comple¬ 
ment  necessary  for  each  of  the  two  expeditious. 

The  first  step  which  the  Council  propose  to  take  is  to  invite,  by  circu¬ 
lar  and  other  means,  those  prepared  to  volunteer  for  this  service  to  send 
in  their  names  at  once,  specifying  the  particular  class  of  observation 
which  the  observer  desires  to  be  engaged  in.  The  number  of  actually 
available  telescopes  and  instruments  will  also  be  ascertained. 

When  this  preliminary  information  has  been  acquired,  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  which  has  resolved  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  purpose,  will  then  consider  whether  they  should  apply  to 
Government  for  such  assistance  as  may  enable  them  to  utilise,  with  the 
utmost  advantage,  their  own  resources.  Pending  the  collection  of  this 
information,  it  would  be  premature  to  attempt  any  estimate  of  the 
public  assistance  which  may  be  required  to  guarantee  the  success  of  this 
enterprise.  But  it  is  not  too  early  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  idea 
of  its  character  and  importance. 

The  systematic  examination  of  the  solar  surface  is  emphatically  a 
modern  study,  which  has,  even  during  the  last  twelve  months,  advanced 
with  enormous  strides.  Until  recently,  these  researches  were  limited 
to  the  ocular  inspection  and  photographic  representation  of  features 
rendered  visible  at  ordinary  times  by  our  improved  telescopic  power, 
and  to  similar  modes  of  examining  certain  other  features  developed 
during  eclipses.  Subsequently,  with  the  wonderful  aid  afforded  by  the 
spectroscope,  a  new  class  of  phenomena  was  brought  under  examination, 
but  only  momentarily,  on  the  rare  occasions  of  total  solar  eclipses. 
Only  last  year,  M.  Janssen  and  Mr.  Lockyer,  labouring  independently, 
showed  that  many  of  the  spectroscopic  observations,  for  securing  which 
an  eclipse  had  been  believed  to  be  indispensable,  could  be  made  without 
the  aid  of  that  phenomenon — a  discovery  second,  in  dignity  and  value, 
to  none  that  this  age  has  achieved.  But  these  very  methods  have 
opened  out  inquiries  and  doubts  which,  again,  require  for  their 
solution  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  total  obscuration  of  the 
sun’s  disc. 

For  instance :  the  corona  which  has  been  seen  at  times  to  extend  to  a 
distance  beyond  the  sun  greater  even  than  the  sun’s  diameter,  has  been 
very  generally  stated  to  indicate  a  solar  atmosphere — a  conclusion  not 
entirely  borne  out,  however,  by  the  spectroscopic  method  of  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  and  Dr.  Frankland  and  Mr.  Lockyer  have  stated  their  opinion  that 
partly  the  whole  of  the  corona  can  hardly  be  solar,  this  opinion  being  based 
on  their  approximate  determination  of  the  pressure  in  these  regions.  This 
question  was  manfully  attacked  during  the  eclipse  observed  last  year 
in  America,  but  the  results,  which  will  be  found  most  carefully  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  report  printed  by  the  American  Government,  were  not  con¬ 
clusive. 

Again :  it  has  been  shown  that  the  solar  chromosphere  is  not  entirely 
seen  by  the  new  method  of  observation.  Away  from  the  sun  its  light  is 
ordinarily  so  feeble  that  it  cannot  be  detected  through  our  brighter 
atmosphere,  but  during  eclipses  it  is  seen;  and  in  this  matter  the 
American  astronomers  did  admirable  work,  which,  however,  requires 
strengthening,  for  many  still  hold  that  the  radiance  depicted  on  the 
photographic  plates  immediately  round  the  moon  in  the  photographs  is 
not  the  chromosphere,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Gould  and  others,  although 
there  are  very  many  arguments  which  can  be  brought  forward  in  favour 
of  their  idea  that  it  is  that  envelope.  Other  points  might  easily  be 
brought  forward  to  show  the  extreme  and,  in  fact,  special  importance 
of  eclipse  observations  at  the  present  time. 

If  researches  such  as  these  yielded  no  fruits  beyond  the  satisfaction  of 
our  craving  desire  to  know  more  of  the  structure  and  constitution  of 
the  sun,  they  would  still  be  prosecuted  with  ai'dour.  But  the  know¬ 
ledge  they  are  calculated  to  advance  has  a  much  wider  range  and  a 
more  tangible  character  than  the  gratification  of  philosophical  curiosity. 
Sabine,  Lamont,  and  Wolf,  many  years  ago,  detected  the  contempo¬ 
raneity  of  magnetic  disturbances,  and  the  maximum  outbreak  of  spots 
on  the  sun’s  surface.  More  recently  De  la  Rue,  Stewart,  and  Loewy 
have  established  a  relation  between  the  sun  spot  maxima  and  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  planets  Venus  and  Jupiter.  Systematic  observations 
have  been  carried  on  at  the  Kew  Observatory  continuously  for  nine  years, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  throwing  light  on  the  apparent  connection  of 
the  sun  spots  with  magnetic  and  planetary  phenomena.  During  this 
period  upwards  of  nine  thousand  photographic  pictures  of  the  solar 
disc  have  been  taken.  These  researches,  and  those  of  Carrington, 
extending  over  many  years,  have  shown  that,  though  the  spots,  if 
observed  from  day  to  day  and  month  to  month,  appear  to  break  out 
capriciously  both  in  point  of  size  and  position,  yet,  when  observed  per- 
severingly  for  a  series  of  years,  a  recurrence  of  phenomena,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  total  area  covered  by  spots  is  concerned,  becomes  evident. 
The  period  required  to  complete  this  cycle  is  variously  estimated, 
a  little  over  eleven  years  being  that  most  generally  accepted.  On 
Thursday,  the  7th  inst.,  a  remarkable  paper,  by  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth, 
Director  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Edinburgh,  was  read  at  the  Royal 
Society,  in  which  the  results  given  by  thermometers,  buried  at  different 
depths  in  the  earth  and  observed  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  were 
tabulated  and  discussed.  The  main  deduction  from  these  observations 
was  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  divested  of  the  effects  of  tran¬ 
sient  atmospheric  changes,  seemed  subject  to  a  secular  hiAv.  This 
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secular  variation  in  the  earth’s  temperature  may  of  course  be  due  to 
secular  changes  going  on  deep  in  the  structure  of  the  globe  itself  ;  but 
it  may  be  ascribed  also,  and  with  a  far  higher  degree  of  probability,  to 
changes  in  the  heat-supplying  power  of  the  sun. 

There  is  one  extremely  important  fact  connected  with  these  changes, 
namely,  that  one  of  them  is  accomplished  in  eleven  one-tenth  years ; 
that  is,  exactly  in  the  sun  spot  periods  as  determined  by  Wolf,  and 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  period  obtained  from  the  Kew  obser¬ 
vations. 

But  the  spots  are  only  one  of  the  known  evidences  of  changeful 
activity  going  on  in  the  great  central  luminary.  The  form,  disposition, 
and  dimensions  of  the  prominences,  and  the  distribution  of  the  chromo¬ 
sphere,  are  visibly  undergoing  constant  alteration.  May  these  pheno¬ 
mena  not  also  have  their  period  of  recurrence  ?  And  may  not  they, 
equally  with  the  spot  outbreaks,  stand  in  some  relation  to  what  formerly 
used  to  be  considered  purely  terrestrial  phenomena,  namely,  magnetism, 
electricity,  humidity,  temperature,  and  rainfall  ?  To  carry  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  one  step  further :  if  there  is  a  physical  relation  between  the  solar 
changes  and  meteorological  occurrences,  and  if  the  solar  changes  are 
subject  to  laws  which  cause  them  to  recur  in  regular  series,  have  we 
not  in  this  secular  arrangement  a  clue  by  means  of  which  climatic 
variations  may  be  studied  with  greatly  increased  effect  ?  Is  not,  in 
short,  the  systematic  study  of  solar  phenomena  extremely  important 
from  a  meteorological  point  of  view  ? 

If  this  hypothesis,  which  is  one  daily  gaining  strength,  be  but  pro¬ 
bably  sound,  the  careful  observation  of  the  physical  phenomena  of  solar 
eclipses  becomes  an  urgent  necessity,  as  calculated  not  only  to  afford 
more  just  and  more  noble  views  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  but 
to  confer  on  mankind  the  same  power  with  respect  to  climatal  vicissi¬ 
tudes  which  we  already  possess  with  respect  to  astronomical  phenomena, 
the  power  of  confident  prediction,  which  will  never  be  ours  until  we 
have  a  firm  grasp  of  the  secular  laws  by  which  those  vicissitudes  are 
governed. 

If  these  views  be  generally  accepted,  as  we  know  they  will  be  by 
those  acquainted  with  the  subject,  we  need  not  fear  that  anything 
which  the  knowledge  and  devotion  of  our  astronomical  physicists,  or 
the  power  of  the  Government,  can  supply,  will  be  wanting  to  effect  the 
due  observation  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  December  in  a  manner  creditable 
to  our  age  and  our  country.  '  A. 
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SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  City  of  London 
College,  on  Thursday,  the  14th  instant,-— -the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  A.M., 
F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  subject  having  been  announced  to  be  a  discussion  on  the  paper 
on  carbon  printing  read  at  the  previous  meeting, 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  laid  on  the  table  some  fine  specimens  of  carbon 
printing  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Firling,  of  Dorchester.  While 
these,  he  said,  were  quite  equal  to  silver  prints,  there  was  a  peculiarity 
in  connection  with  their  production  to  which  Mr.  Firling  had  directed 
his  attention,  viz. ,  that  the  development  could  be  delayed,  if  necessary, 
for  a  considerable  time  without  previous  preparation  having  to  be  made 
for  this  in  the  exposure ;  in  other  words,  that  if  two  prints  were  ex¬ 
posed  at  once  and  for  the  same  time,  and  one  of  them  was  developed 
immediately,  the  development  of  the  second  being  delayed  for  a  day  or 
more,  the  latter  would  be  of  as  excellent  a  quality  as  the  former. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson  observed  that,  at  their  last  meeting,  Mr.  Johnson 
had  said  that  there  was  always  a  certain  amount  of  action  going  on 
in  the  dark  after  the  exposure,  and  that  had  been  the  cause  why  the 
rints  developed  on  that  occasion  had  been  overdone,  the  exposure 
aving  been  made  with  a  view  to  their  being  developed  immediately 
and  without  keeping  them  for  development  at  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Johnson,  however,  had  recently  patented  a  tissue,  one  quality  of  -which 
was  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  insolubility  from  keeping  after 
exposure.  Respecting  Mr.  Firling’s  pictures  he  said  that  carbon  print¬ 
ing  had  been  much  practised  by  that  gentlemen,  who  had,  he  believed, 
introduced  several  improvements  in  connection  with  it. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  any  of  the  members  had  practised  carbon 
minting  since  the  previous  meeting,  and,  if  so,  were  they  in  a  position 
to  give  their  experience  of  it. 

Mr.  Foxlee  explained  that  they  could  not  try  experiments  with  it 
because  the  requisite  carbon  tissue  was  not  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Henderson,  apropos  of  the  action  of  light  on  a  sensitive  carbon 
paper  after  exposure,  asked  if  any  member  had  observed  that  the  action 


of  light  on  a  wet  collodion  plate  continued  after  the  exposure.  He  had 
observed,  when  taking  consecutive  pictures  on  one  plate,  that  when  the 
exposure  had  been  identical  in  each  case  the  one  first  exposed  flashed 
out  much  more  rapidly  than  the  last  one,  indicating  a  continuation  of 
the  action  of  the  light.  To  obviate  that  he  exposed  the  first  picture  for 
a  shorter  time  than  the  last,  and  the  intermediate  ones  in  a  proportionate 
degree. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  that  any  person  who  had  done  much  with  the 
diamond  cameo  style  of  portrait  must  have  found  that  the  exposure  had 
to  be  lengthened  as  they  proceeded.  When  travelling  a  short  distance 
with  a  wet  collodion  plate  to  take  a  view,  and  then  returning  the  same 
distance  before  it  was  developed,  occupying  altogether  nearly  an  hour, 
he  always  found  that  it  flashed  out  with  great  rapidity  as  if  over¬ 
exposed.  What  took  place  was  the  same  in  effect  as  if  the  proportion 
of  bromide  were  increased  in  the  collodion — a  certain  amount  of  fogging 
was  produced  in  the  shadows,  and  the  result  was  that  the  negative 
obtained  was  not  so  vigorous  as  if  it  had  been  been  developed  imme¬ 
diately  after  exposure.  The  action  was  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of 
reduction  all  over  the  plate,  necessitating  more  intensification.  The 
accelerating  influence  of  the  bromides  was  of  a  similar  nature ;  by  that 
addition  the  wonderful  action  on  the  high  lights  was  stopped,  and  the 
silver  was  more  harmoniously  reduced. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  a  good  test  to  decide  the  result  and  to  put  it 
past  conjecture  would  be  to  expose  a  plate  and  develope  it  half-an-hour 
afterwards,  and  to  keep  another  plate  half-an-hour  before  exposing  it — 
the  development  in  the  latter  case  to  follow  the  exposure  immediately. 

After  some  observations  by  Mr.  Hart  on  the  undulations  of  light, 

The  Chairman,  reverting  to  the  subject  of  carbon  printing,  said  that 
by  no  other  process  in  photography  could  absolute  facsimiles  of  drawings 
be  obtained :  for  the  very  same  materials — whether  blacklead,  chalk,  or 
sepia — could  be  employed  as  in  the  original  drawing. 

Mr.  Croughton,  as  an  artist,  could  attest  the  value  of  the  carbon 
process  for  producing  prints  worthy  of  being  coloured.  The  cost  of  the 
artistic  work  was  so  great,  when  compared  with  the  photograph,  that  it 
was  throwing  such  work  away  to  put  it  on  a  picture  that  might  fade  in 
the  manner  that  so  many  silver  prints  had  done.  He  spoke  of  a  ten¬ 
dency  he  had  seen  in  the  gelatined  pigment  that  formed  the  shadows  to 
split  from  the  paper  when  certain  colours  were  applied. 

Mr.  Hart  did  not  see  any  value  in  the  carbon  process  at  all.  It  was 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  process  whatever  would  yield  permanent 
results  unless  care  were  taken.  Printing  was  frequently  entrusted  to 
careless  boys,  who  took  no  pains  with  the  washing  of  the  pictures ;  in 
proof  of  which  he  said  he  had  that  day  seen  some  silver  prints  which, 
after  a  short  time,  had  shown  streaks  down  the  centre,  and  had  thus 
been  destroyed  through  the  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  printer. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  that  was  only  an  additional  argument  in  favour 
of  carbon  printing,  by  which  under  no  conceivable  circumstances  could 
such  a  result  as  that  described  by  Mr.  Hart  have  been  obtained.  Since 
the  practical  introduction  of  carbon  printing  by  Mr.  Swan,  in  1863,  he 
had  not  seen  or  heard  of  a  single  instance  of  a  carbon  print  having 
faded  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word. 

Mr.  Hart  considered  that  the  greater  stability  of  carbon  over  silver 
prints  could  not  be  argued  from  that ;  for,  although  there  were  many 
silver  prints  that  had  faded,  he  knew  of  some  that  had  remained  un¬ 
changed  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  art. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  Mr.  Hart’s  argument  was  of  the  same  value  as 
that  of  the  Irishman  who,  on  being  confronted  with  several  witnesses 
who  had  seen  him  do  a  certain  action,  said  that  he  could  bring  more 
who  had  not  seen  him  do  it. 

Mr.  Hart  said  that  carbon  prints  contained  in  themselves  the  seeds 
of  destruction,  viz.,  chromic  acid,  which  was  a  powerfully-destructive 
agent. 

Mr.  Simpson  denied  that  there  was  any  trace  of  chromic  acid  present 
in  a  carbon  print.  There  was  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in  the  shadows, 
but  no  chromic  acid  whatever  in  any  part  of  the  print. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  that  if  it  were  the  case  that  no  instances  of 
fading  had  been  known  since  1863,  then  an  immense  point  had  been 
made  out  in  behalf  of  carbon  printing. 

The  Chairman  thought  that,  with  such  fine  specimens  as  the  result 
of  the  process  as  those  by  Mr.  Firling  now  in  their  hands,  they  must 
all  admit  that  carbon  printing  wras  a  great  success,  and  it  would  be  for 
the  interests  of  photographers  to  give  the  process  a  complete  trial. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  devoted  to  their 
usual  annual  exhibition,  and  the  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


The  Production  op  Combination  Negatives. — Since  we  wrote  the 
article  in  last  number  on  this  subject,  apropos  of  having  received  some 
skilfully-executed  combination  pictures  from  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Wick, 
we  have  received  from  that  gentleman,  although  not  for  publication,  a 
detailed  account  of  the  method  employed  by  him  in  the  production  of 
these  pictures.  It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Johnston  that  we  should  state 
that  his  process  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Burgess  described  in 
our  last  number  ;  and,  after  reading  his  instructions,  we  can  re-echo 
his  statement  that  the  photographer  who  carefully  follows  the  method 
as  described  by  him  cannot  fail  to  succeed. 
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Alkaline  Development  of  Bromides  in  Collodion  :  What  is  the 
Result,  and  How  is  it  Accomplished  ?  —  M.  Camuzet’s  Re¬ 
searches  Upon  Azotic  Cotton. — Negative  Process  on  Paper. — 
Advantages  of  Paper  Negatives  for  Pleasure  Seekers. — 
Eggs:  Computed  Consumption  by  Photographers;  Consumption 
in  Paris  on  Good  Friday;  Red  Eggs. 

Although  I  clo  not  constitute  myself  a  partisan  of  all  advanced  by  M. 
Davanne  because  I  give  some  account  of  his  annual  photographic  publi¬ 
cation,  I  must  venture  to  take  objection  to  the  critique  of  Mr.  George 
Dawson  upon  the  observations  of  the  French  chemist  on  the  role 
of  the  alkaline  developer  in  the  bromide  collodion  processes.  Mr. 
Dawson  says  that  M.  Davanne  “  asks  the  question  whether  the  light- 
affected  bromide  may  not  itself  be  reduced  by  the  atmosphere.”  Now, 
on  referring  again  to  the  Annua  ire,  page  83,  and  to  my  remarks  upon 
this  subject  in  your  pages,  I  do  not  find  that  M.  Davanne  puts  this 
question  at  all.  What  he  asks  is  this: — “The  bromide  of  silver 
modified  by  light,  is  it  then  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  developer?” 
No  word  of  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  yet  Mr.  Dawson  replies, 
in  answer  to  the  supposititious  question  of  M.  Davanne — “  Undoubtedly 
the  bromide  is  thus  reduced  to  a  metallic  state.”  I  will  just  put  the 
queries  of  M.  Davanne,  and  shall  be  glad  if  some  of  your  readers  would 
give  full  and  satisfactory  answers  to  them  : — 

1.  The  bromide  of  silver  modified  by  light,  is  it  then  decomposed  by 
the  action  of  the  developer  ? 

2.  If  we  do  not  admit  that  the  bromide  of  silver  has  been  modified 
in  its  structure,  chemical  or  molecular,  nor  that  the  appearance  of  the 
image  is  due  to  the  continuation  of  the  reduction,  how  is  the  alkaline 
development  to  be  explained  ? 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  matter  which  forms  the  image  on  the 
bromised  plates,  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  being  rigorously  eliminated  ? 

4.  Is  this  dark-coloured  matter  metallic  silver  ? 

5.  Is  it  pure  organic  matter  ? 

6.  If  organic  matter,  explain  its  formation,  and  does  it  result  from 
the  decomposition  of  pyrogallic  acid  by  an  alkali  in  presence  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  ? 

7.  If  bromide  of  silver,  which  has  been  exposed  to  light,  is  reduced 
to  a  metallic  state  by  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid,  to  what  is  that  induction 
to  be  attributed,  and  how  is  it  to  be  explained  ? 

We  will  leave  this  question,  trusting  it  may  be  satisfactorily  and 
speedily  settled. 

The  most  important  investigation  upon  the  products  used  in  photo¬ 
graphy  which  has  taken  place  during  the  year  is,  in  M.  Davanne’s 
opinion,  the  researches  of  M.  Camuzet  upon  the  solubility  of  gun-cotton 
in  water. 

“  The  fact  which  appears  to  us  the  most  important  in  these  experiments  is 
that  the  collodion,  or  rather  the  pyroxyline  of  which  it  is  constituted,  is  par¬ 
tially  soluble  in  water.  Thus  the  gun-cotton,  which  has  resisted  the  most 
energetic  washing  before  its  disintegration  by  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether, 
becomes,  on  the  contrary,  partially  soluble — whatever  samples  were  tried — 
when  this  disintegration  has  once  taken  place.  The  azotic  cotton  [this  seems 
to  me  a  better  term  than  gun-cotton. — R.  J.  F.]  is  not,  therefore,  a  homoge¬ 
neous  chemical  compound  which  may  be  represented  by  a  formula,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  but  a  mixture  of  various  substances,  the  proportions  of 
which  are  eminently  variable,  according  to  the  mode  of  manufacture  and  the 
primitive  cotton.  The  uncertainties,  the  changes,  more  or  less  rapid,  which 
collodions  are  so  liable  to  are  thus  found  to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  or  less  proportions  of  foreign  matter  which  enter  into  their  composition. 
Besides,  the  organic  matters  which  are  taken  up  by  each  plate  come  in  contact 
with  the  silver  bath,  and,  dissolving  in  it,  go  to  add,  perhaps  as  principal  causes, 
to  the  causes  of  alteration  already  known.  The  modifications  which  this  partial 
solution  of  the  azotic  cotton  brings  about  in  the  sensitive  film  may  equally  lead 
to  continual  variations  in  the  sensitiveness  and  the  development  of  the  plates.” 

The  following  account  of  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  action 
of  solvents  upon  azotic  cotton  is  very  interesting.  M.  Camuzet  found 
that  ether  did  not  produce  any  action  upon  the  fibre  of  the  cotton,  but 
as  soon  as  some  alcohol  was  added  contractions  were  observed,  the 
fibre  split,  burst,  and  the  debris  were  projected  equal,  sometimes,  to 
four  or  five  diameters.  They  then  disappeared,  little  by  little,  without 
any  swelling  of  the  matter  ;  the  fibres  at  the  moment  of  their  solution 
were  exactly  of  the  same  diameter  as  before  immersion.  If  methylic 
alcohol  be  substituted  for  the  pure  alcohol  the  solution  is  equally  rapid  ; 
but  there  is  this  difference—  the  fibre  swells  to  three  or  four  diameters,  it 
loses  its  form  and  becomes  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  disappears  in  the 


solvent.  The  film  resulting  from  this  collodion  is  opaque  and  whitish, 
and  shows  under  the  microscope  an  innumerable  quantity  of  corpuscleB 
or  globules,  measuring  about  the  T0Vo  of  a  millemetre.  In  crystallised 
acetic  acid  the  cotton  dissolves  as  in  the  mixture  of  pure  alcohol  and 
ether,  without  any  swelling,  the  fibre  splits  without  bursting,  and  dis¬ 
appears.  The  cotton  precipitated  by  water  and  redissolved  in  alcohol 
and  ether  gives  a  white  and  opaque  film,  also  composed  of  a  multitude 
of  globules. 

M.  Camuzet  says  that  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  fibre  of 
cotton  (“apart  from  the  foreign  matters  whose  presence  has  been  de¬ 
monstrated  by  M.  Schuncke”)  is  composed  of  cellules  united  amongst 
themselves  by  a  substance  of  a  different  composition,  which  the  nitric 
acid  forms  into  a  new  substance  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  acidulated,  and 
even  in  pure  water.  If  we  observe  that  cellulose,  starchy  matters, 
sugar,  &c.,  w'hich  are  treated  by  nitric  acid  give  rise  to  the  formation 
of  oxy-saccharic  acid,  it  seems  possible  that  this  body  is  produced  in 
the  making  of  azotic  cotton,  and  that,  in  spite  of  repeated  washings, 
there  always  remains  a  small  quantity  of  it,  which  afterwards  reacts 
upon  and  alters  the  colours  and  properties  of  the  collodion  into  the 
composition  of  which  it  enters. 

We  have,  perhaps,  had  enough  of  the  theory  of  photography  for  one 
letter,  so  will  conclude  with  something  more  practical.  First,  a  process 
on  paper  for  the  production  of  negatives — processes  which,  in  my  idea, 
are  not  followed  sufficiently  considering  their  many  advantages.  It  is 
proposed  by  M.  Alexandre  de  Pokorsky-Jora  : — A  sheet  of  salted  or 
albumenised  paper  is  soaked  in  this  solution  for  ten  minutes  : — 

Clarified  serum  of  milk  . 100  drachms. 

Chloride  of  sodium  .  2  ,, 

Citric  acid  .  2  ,, 

Glycerine  (by  weight)  .  G  ,, 

Iodide  of  potassium  .  1  drachm. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  15  grains. 

It  is  then  dried,  and  preserved  ready  for  use.  To  sensitise  it,  float  for 
ten  minutes  on  the  following  silver  bath  :  — 

Clarified  serum . 100  drachms. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  4  ,, 

Citric  acid  .  4  ,, 

Dry  the  paper  without  any  washing.  After  exposure,  which  may  vary 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  but  which  can  never  be  too  loivj,  develope 
in  the  following  bath : — 

Gallic  acid .  30  grains. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  6  ,, 

Water . 500  drachms. 

Add  to  this  about  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  pour  in 
drop  by  drop  a  solution  of  citric  acid,  till  the  liquid  is  perfectly  clear. 
The  negative  is  plunged  into  this  bath  with  the  usual  precautions,  and 
no  nitrate  of  silver  need  be  added  to  it.  After  fixing,  the  negative  is 
rendered  transparent  with  white  wax  or  paraffine. 

There  is  great  ease  and  comfort  in  working  negative  paper  processes. 
You  take  out  your  camera  and  a  dozen  sheets,  and  are  not  troubled 
with  “excess  luggage.”  You  choose  your  site,  focus,  expose,  and  away 
you  go,  after  looking  at  your  watch — chat  with  your  companions, 
botanise,  geologise,  read,  lounge,  sleep,  eat  whatever  you  like,  and  you 
know  you  need  not  be  particular  to  a  few  minutes  of  exposure.  You 
return  to  your  camera,  change  your  sheet  with  great  ease,  expose  again, 
and,  instead  of  making  a  day’s  photographing  a  day’s  hard  labour,  as  it 
is  with  wet  or  dry  plates  even  of  any  size,  you  have  a  good,  enjoyable 
day’s  outing,  and  when  you  return  home  you  develope  the  mementoes 
of  it  at  your  leisure.  Of  course  the  pictures  are  not  so  sharp  as  those 
on  glass  ;  you  do  not  know  what  you  have  got  always,  but,  for  a  day’s 
pleasuring,  what  advantage  is  there  in  knowing  of  your  want  of  success 
on  the  spot,  thus  making  yourself  uncomfortable  all  the  day,  and 
spoiling  your  enjoyment  of  it  and  the  peace  of  your  friends  who  have 
made  up  a  party  of  pleasure  ;  and  as  for  the  sharpness  of  the  glass 
negatives,  I  would  sacrifice  that  even  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  paper 
negatives.  Of  course,  looking  at  the  question  in  a  business  point  of 
view,  the  other  side  of  it  is  seen,  and  can  be  insisted  upon ;  but  then 
the  labour  and  trouble  are  made  up  by  the  profits. 

It  is  going  the  round  of  the  little  journals  here  that  one  of  your  con¬ 
temporaries  gives  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  dearness  of  poultry  the 
“enormous”  quantity  of  eggs  used  by  photographers,  which  he  esti¬ 
mates  as  four  millions  a  year  in  Europe  and  a  million  in  America. 
These  journals  ask  whether  the  photographers  and  our  portraits  or  the 
fowls  should  be  sacrificed.  I  think  the  consumption  of  five  millions  of 
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eggs  a  year,  supposing  this  statement  to  be  correct,  will  not  render 
albumenisers  very  responsible  for  the  dearness  of  chickens.  I  find  the 
following  statistics,  which,  if  anything,  are  more  to  the  point.  It  is 
an  account  of  the  consumption  of  Paris  last  Good  Friday : — 

Salmon .  280  pounds. 

Codfish .  55  tons. 

W ater  game . 3000  heads. 

Ray  fish .  2\  tons. 

Herrings,  sour .  20  ,, 

Eggs  .  1|  million. 

Butter  .  3£  tons. 

It  is  computed  that  seventy  millions  of  red  eggs  were  swallowed.  Red 
eggs  are  unknown  to  English  photographers;  they  abound  here,  and 
are  made  by  putting  about  14,000  ordinary  eggs  into  a  huge  vat  full  of 
water  saturated  with  alum,  and  in  which  are  pieces  of  logwood.  The 
eggs  and  wood  are  cooked  together.  About  200  eggs  are  broken  in 
each  vat,  and  these  are  sold  to  make  birds’  meat  from.  The  manufactory 
of  red  eggs  is  said  to  be  very  profitable,  and  yield  to  one  merchant  in 
Paris  a  clear  gain  of  £1000  a  year.  Even  this  fortunate  speculator  must 
find  that  he  “cannot  make  his  omelet  without  breaking  his  eggs.” 

Paris,  April  19,  1870.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

— ♦ — 

SILVERING  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  the  extract,  Something  New  on  Silvering 
Paper,  I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  results.  I  have  used  it 
for  some  months.  It  is  an  effectual  cure  for  spots  caused  by  the  bath 
drying  unevenly  on  paper.  In  consequence  of  a  sample  of  paper  not 
drying  evenly  I  was  led  to  try  it.  I  thought  it  was  known  by  many 
photographers,  or  I  should  have  written  to  you  about  it  before. 

It  is  the  quickest  way  of  drying  paper,  but  I  would  not  recommend 
any  one  to  leave  the  paper  after  pressing  it  about  ten  seconds  in  the 
blotting  pads.  It  saves  a  great  deal  of  silver — all  not  required  being 
saved  for  burning  with  the  clippings. 

I  enclose  two  or  three  photographs  printed  on  paper,  prepared  as  re¬ 
commended  in  the  extract  alluded  to.  Hoping  some  photographers 
will  try  it, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  R.  Griffiths. 

Brecon,  April  19,  1870. 

[The  tones  of  the  enclosed  prints  are  very  fine.  Those  who 
desire  to  obtain  more  details  are  recommended  to  study  the  article 
by  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  in  our  Almanac  for  the  current  year. — Eds.] 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  notice  an  article  in  your  number  of  last  week  headed 
Something  Nero  on  Silvering  Paper;  but  at  page  127  of  your  Almanac 
for  this  year  the  method  is  first  put  forth  and  described  by  Lieut. -Col. 
Stuart  Wortley. 

I  write  this  because  when  it  was  published  I  tried  it  at  once,  and 
have  found  it  quite  invaluable.  It  does  away  with  a  host  of  difficulties, 
and  is  of  the  very  greatest  benefit. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  S. 

[The  information  you  desire  with  regard  to  the  productions  of  a 
certain  artist  will  be  given  in  an  early  number — possibly  in  our 
next. — Eds.] 

— 

SILVERING  GLASS  FOR  LENS  REFLECTORS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  do  not  write  with  the  view  of  calling  in  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  descriptions  given  by  you  in  your  last  number  concerning 
the  methods  of  depositing  silver  on  glass.  They  appear  as  if  they  would 
answer  quite  well,  but  I  have  not  tried  them.  My  object  just  now  is 
to  describe  a  method  of  silvering  glass  that  I  have  seen  tried  -with  great 
success,  and  the  formula  of  which  was  given  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who 
has  attained  great  eminence  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
reflecting  (silvered)  telescopes  of  large  size. 

Make  a  solution  of  ninety  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  four  ounces  of 
distilled  water,  and  label  the  bottle  containing  it  as  No.  1.  Make  a 
solution  of  one  ounce  of  pure  potassa  in  twenty-five  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  and  call  it  No.  2.  Pour  in  a  glass  vessel  half-an-ounce  of  No.  1, 
and  add,  drop  by  drop,  ammonia  until  the  precipitate  formed  is  just 
redissolved,  after  which  add  an  ounce  of  No.  2 ;  again  add  ammonia  to 
dissolve  the  precipitate,  and  dilute  it  with  three  ounces  of  water.  Now 
drop  in  a  little  of  No.  1  to  form  a  very  slight  precipitate,  which  does  not 
dissolve  upon  stirring,  and  then  add  three  more  ounces  of  distilled 
water. 

Now,  having  made  a  solution  of  half-an-ounce  of  milk  sugar  in  five 
ounces  of  water,  add  of  this  to  the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  solution 
half-an-ounce,  and  stir  thoroughly.  Immerse  in  this  mixture  the  plates 
of  glass,  previously  made  quite  clean.  In  about  an  hour  they  will  be 
well  coated  with  silver,  and,  if  polished  in  the  way  you  described  in 
last  number,  will  have  a  surface  as  fine  as  that  of  the  glass  itself. 


The  description  I  have  here  given  is  so  nearly  alike  to  one  of  the  for¬ 
mulae  given  in  your  article,  that  I  should  not  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  write  this  but  for  a  fact  well  known  to  all  photographers,  viz. , 
that  an  apparently  trivial  amount  of  difference  in  a  formula  is  often  that 
which  determines  whether  or  not  a  process  will  be  successful ;  and  I 
again  say  that  by  the  formula  given  in  this  letter  success  is  certain. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  F.R.S. 

April  19,  1870. 


To  Remove  Silver  Stains  from  the  Fingers. — Wash  the  fingers 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  or  chloride  of  zinc,  made  as  saturated  as 
possible  and  slightly  acidulated.  While  the  fingers  are  in  the  solution 
rub  the  blackest  parts  with  a  rod  of  zinc  to  facilitate  the  reduction. 
After  the  stains  have  disappeared  rinse  them  in  plain  water,  and  then 
wash  well  with  soap  and  water.  By  this  plan  the  hands  are  made 
entirely  clean,  and  no  trace  of  poison  left  in  the  skm. — Abbe  Fortin  in 
Les  Mondes. 

Purifying  the  Printing  Bath. — Mr.  A.  Henderson,  writing  to  our 
Philadelphia  contemporary  on  this  subject  says: — “I  see  no  end  of 
plans  to  purify  the  printing  bath  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Now 
I  am  not  troubled  with  this  more  than  perhaps  three  times  in  a  year ;  my 
bath  is  always  clear  and  works  well,  and  it  seems  strange  why  other 
baths  should  not  do  so  too.  I  use  fifty  grains  silver  per  ounce,  dissolve 
half  in  ammonia,  and  in  making  twenty  ounces  I  take  fifteen  water  and 
five  alcohol  95°,  floating  from  twenty  seconds  to  forty  seconds.  If  the 
bath  gets  dirty  from  carelessness  in  not  adding  silver,  say  an  ounce  for 
each  quire,  I  use  either  Condy’s  fluid  or  the  pure  permanganate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  a  few  drops  of  a  ten-grain  solution,  and  filter.  This  will  make  a 
red  bath  clear  in  a  very  short  time,  and  not  injure  it.  The  bath  I  now 
am  using  was  first  made  in  1864,  only  renewed  in  bulk  ever  since.  It 
is  such  a  bother  to  have  a  dirty  bath  after  every  sensitising.” 

Genre  Pictures. — Attempts  to  produce  genre  pictures  have  been  made 
here  ;  however  the  thing  is  not  so  easy  as  it  appears.  An  original  case 
came  recently  under  my  own  notice.  Perhaps  you  know  the  pretty  pic¬ 
tures  called  Motlierlove.  A  young  mother  in  modern  costume  sits 
reading  in  a fauteuil ;  her  little  son  approaches  from  behind,  and,  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  chair,  embraces  her.  Suprised  and  delighted,  the  mother  drops 
her  book  and  kisses  the  child.  A  photographer  tried  to  imitate  this  pic¬ 
ture  from  life.  A  young  lady  for  the  character  of  the  mother  was  easily 
found  ;  she  took  her  position  very  gracefully  and  made  a  very  affection¬ 
ate  face,  but  the  boy  who  should  represent  the  son  was  not  so  easily 
managed.  He  seemed  to  have  no  inclination  to  imbrace  his  pseudo 
mother.  He  made  a  strong  opposition,  and  only  a  sound  thrashing 
brought  him  finally  to  terms.  This,  of  course,  had  fatigued  the  lady, 
and  finally  the  result  was,  that  the  boy  looked  as  if  he  would  choke  his 
mother,  and  the  mother’s  face  had  the  expression  of  a  reproach  for  being 
interrupted  in  her  reading.  This  is  only  one  instance,  but  Loescher  and 
Petsch  and  Milster  can  give  hundreds  of  instances  where  a  beautiful 
idea  had  to  be  abandoned  on  this  account. — Dr.  H.  Vogel,  in  Phil.  Phot. 

Ppotographic  Soiree  at  Cheltenham. — On  Tuesday  evening,  the 
12th  inst.,  an  exhibition  of  photographs  was  held  in  Clarence  Parade 
Room,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cheltenham  Amateur  Photographic 
Society,  and  those  who  were  present  enjoyed  a  great  treat.  It  appears 
that  the  Society  has  been  some  years  in  existence,  and  it  was  with  a 
view  of  attracting  the  attention  of  amateurs  resident  in  the  locality  to 
their  doings  that  the  members  instituted  an  exhibition,  which  we  hope 
will  not  be  the  last  of  the  kind.  On  entering  the  room,  landscape  and 
figure  scenes,  the  masterpieces  of  Florence  and  Rome,  Swiss  and  Italian 
views,  mingled  with  our  more  homely  English  scenery,  met  the  eye  at 
every  turn.  Most  favourable  opportunity  was  afforded  for  contrasting 
the  old  silver  prints  with  their  more  permanent  rivals,  produced  by  the 
various  carbon  processes.  Amongst  the  latter  were  some  Swiss  views  by 
Braun,  in  autotype,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Whitcombe  ;  a  series  of  Suez 
Canal  views,  &c. ,  by  Mr.  Parker  ;  and  various  facsimiles  from  drawings 
by  the  old  masters,  as  well  as  photographs  of  Florentine  sculpture, 
kindly  lent  by  Miss  Baron,  Col.  Holme,  aud  others.  Robinson’s  com¬ 
position  pictures  were  well  represented,  as  were  also  the  natural  cloud 
scenes  of  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  lent  by  Mr.  Whitcombe.  A  frame, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Penny,  formed  a  very  good  illustration  of  Woodbury's 
photo-relief  printing  process.  Photozincography  was  represented  by  a 
volume  of  manuscript  letters — some  of  great  interest.  Mr.  Westley 
contributed  a  series  of  Palestine  views,  taken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Exploration  Fund  ;  and  some  frames,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Boulton,  served 
to  illustrate  the  use  of  photography  in  connection  with  sculpture  and 
architectural  design.  Some  frames  of  microscopic  objects  enlarged  by 
photography  also  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice.  On  the  tables  were 
displayed  stereoscopes,  graplioscopes,  &c.,  for  viewing  photographs, 
together  with  some  valuable  albums  of  Indian  landscapes,  figure  groups, 
studies,  and  other  interesting  matters  connected  with  our  art.  A  very 
pleasant  evening  was  wound  up  by  a  magic  lantern  exhibition  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  both  plain  and  coloured,  and  some  coloured  slides  of  varied 
subjects,  which  served  to  amuse  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  company. 
The  exhibition  and  its  adjuncts  reflected  great  credit  on  the  Society. 
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NOTICE  TO  OPERATORS  AND  EMPLOYES. 

The  Publisher  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  offers  one  or 
more  prizes  to  photographic  operators  and  employes  for  the  best  articles 
on  any  subject  of  practical  interest  to  photographers.  Printed  particulars 
may  be  obtained  on  application,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  Henry  Green¬ 
wood,  at  the  Publishing  Office,  2,  York-street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C. 

Professional  photographers  are  requested  to  bring  this  matter  under 
the  notice  of  the  class  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended.  The  essays 
must  be  sent  in  by  the  30th  of  April  next. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
deplume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

For  studio  furniture  I  will  exchange  a  background,  interior. — Address,  W. 
Ik  Stainthorpe,  Corbridge-on-Tyne. 

A  first-class  and  thoroughly  good  English  lever  watch  will  be  given  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  No.  1b  (long)  Dallmeyer  carte  lens,  or  a  Grubb’s  A  3. — Address, 
Hoxo,  Mr.  Gordon’s,  Watchmaker,  Insch,  Aberdeen. 

A  Latimer  Clark’s  stereo,  camera,  shields,  and  focussing  glass ;  a  -5  by  5 
mahogany  sliding-body  camera ;  a  brass  focussing  eyepiece ;  and  a  mahogany 
water-tight  bath  case,  will  be  exchanged  for  old  gold  or  silver  articles,  or 
for  B.E.  thick  flatted  crown  glass. — Address,  J.  Beringer  &  Son,  Helston. 
Cornwall. 

I  wish  to  exchange,  for  a  first-rate  10x8orl2xl0  portrait  combination,  by 
Dallmeyer,  No.  1  and  No.  3  triplet  lenses,  both  very  superior — No.  1  quite 
new.  Difference  in  price  can  be  arranged  either  way. — Address,  W.  M.,  8, 
Stockwell-street,  Greenwich,  S.E. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Each  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 

defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

J.  R.  Griffiths,  Brecon. — Portrait  of  Col.  Church  Pearce ,  K.H. 

T.  R.  Ryles,  Burslem. —  Two  photographs  from  oil  painting  of  the  late 
Jeremiah  Goodall. 

A.  E.  Lesage,  Dublin.— Pdmond  B.  Lawless ,  Q.C.  (three  portraits)— Dr . 
Stanas  Hughes  (three) — Serjeant  Sherlock,  IIP.  (three)— Dr.  Wharton 
(three)  —  Surgeon  J.  Hamilton  (five) — Sir  Robert  Kane  (four) — Mr. 
Carlton ,  Q.C. — Judge  Keating  (four) — Dr.  Churchill  (throe)— Surgeon  P. 
Hamilton  (three)— Dr.  Mapother  (three) — Right  Hon.  Viscount  Powers- 
court  (four) — Surgeon  Fleming—  Judge  Harrison  (three). 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

E.  J.  E.  (Liverpool). — We  shall  with  pleasure  lend  you  one  or  two  specimens 
of  the  kind  wanted. 

Charles  W. — You  will  find  an  article  on  glass  rooms,  or  studios,  at  page  314 
of  our  volume  for  last  year. 

S.  Welsh.— No  photograph  can  be  sent  through  post  if  it  exceed  in  size 
twenty-four  by  twelve  inches. 

Bromides. — The  bromides  that  you  sent  us  were  of  a  good  quality— better 
than  the  majority  of  commercial  samples. 

J.  Brown. — Your  lens  is  evidently  over-corrected  for  colour.  See  our  remarks 
on  this  subject  in  the  Almanac,  and  the  remedy  we  there  propose. 

“A  Troublesome  Friend.” — The  dry  process  marked  on  your  list  as  No.  2 
is  that  to  which  we  shall  probably  adhere,  in  the  main,  during  the  ensuing 
summer.  It  is  very  certain. 

Eliza. — We  can  recommend  no  “  certain  ”  method  of  restoring  a  faded  print; 
but  we  believe  that  the  method  that  has  been  found  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  certain  and  satisfactory  is  that  of  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  bichlo¬ 
ride  of  mercury. 

A  Member  of  the  South  London  Society. — If  we  mistake  not,  it  was 
stated  at  the  last  meeting  that  the  prints  by  Mr.  Firling,  then  exhibited, 
were  executed  by  the  pigmented  gelatine  process,  and  not  by  the  printing- 
ink  process  of  Mr.  Pouncy. 

J.  E.  M. — Although  no  formal  treatise  on  the  subject  of  photolithography  has 
been  published,  you  will  find  a  very  excellent  and  practical  article  on  it  by 
Mr.  Griggs,  ahighly-successful  photolithographer,  in  our  Almanac  for  1869. 
Should  you  not  derive  from  that  the  information  required,  write  again. 

Carboniensis. — We  are  quite  incapable  of  giving  you  advice  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Had  you  not  better  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  solicitor  ? 
We  do  know,  however,  that  there  are  conflicting  opinions  on  the  subject,  but 
unless  we  had  more  details  of  the  case  than  we  have  at  present  we  should 
not  feel  justified  in  writing  upon  it. 

Old  Photo. — You  will  know  whether  the  collodion  film  is  bromised  or  iodised 
by  treating  it  with  ammonia,  in  which  bromide  of  silver  is  soluble,  whereas 
the  iodide  is  not  soluble,  or,  at  any  rate,  so  sparingly  soluble  as  not  to  prevent 
you  from  arriving  at  a  tolerably  reliable  answer  to  the  query  you  are  trying 
to  solve. 


R.  II.  J.  P. — Nos.  1  and  2  are  defective  from  want  of  sharpness.  No.  3  is 
sharp,  but  too  heavy  in  the  shadows.  No.  4  is  a  good  picture — so  good,  in¬ 
deed,  that  we  have  difficulty  in  believing  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  sair.o 
person  who  took  the  others.  Of  No.  6  we  must  say  that  it  is  very  neurly  the 
worst  picture  we  have  ever  seen. 

An  Architect.— Seeing  that  in  the  photograph  the  top  of  the  tower  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  wider  than  the  base,  and  as  you  affirm  that  it  is  not  so  in  nature, 
we  conclude  that  the  photograph  must  have  been  taken  by  a  single  lens,  the 
stop  of  which  was  behind  the  lens.  An  orthoscopic  lens,  if  unskilfully  made, 
might  produce  an  effect  like  that  enclosed.  Effects  of  a  similar  kind  might 
be  produced  by  want  of  care  in  placing  the  camera  in  a  vertical  position. 

W.  Turnbull. — The  following  is  a  recipe  we  obtained  from  a  practical  painter 
of  backgrounds,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  answer  very  well  indeed  for  the 
purpose  you  have  in  hand  : — Mix  together  vegetable  black  and  white  lead 
ground  in  oil  and  mixed  with  turpentine,  and  to  this  add  sufficient  of  a  boiling 
solution  of  soap  and  water  to  make  it  as  thin  as  you  require  it.  The  tone  of 
the  background  will  depend  upon  the  relative  proportions  of  the  vegetable 
black  or  the  white  lead.  This  makes  a  flat  or  dead  surface  that  answers 
admirably  for  backgrounds. 

B.  F.  Thompson. — To  ascertain  the  value  of  an  alkaline  developer  expose  two 
coffee  dry  plates  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  dovelope  one  with  a  plain 
two-grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  the  other  with  a  similar  solution 
rendered  alkaline  by  its  having  been  stirred  by  a  glass  rod  previously 
moistened  with  ammonia.  The  latter  picture  will  start  out  almost  imme¬ 
diately  as  if  considerably  over-exposed,  which,  indeed,  it  will  have  been  for 
that  mode  of  development;  while  the  other  will  prove  to  be  properly  exposed. 
From  this  you  may  deduce  the  conclusion  that  with  alkaline  development 
a  shorter  exposure  is  required. 

Auld  Reekie. — 1.  Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  reducing  over¬ 
printed  proofs,  and  we  have  in  the  course  of  the  past  few  years  tried  every 
one  of  them.  In  our  experience  nothing  equals  for  this  purpose  cyanide  of 
potassium.  Place  the  prints  in  a  solution  composed  of  ten  grains  of  the 
cyanide  in  fifteen  ounces  of  water,  and  then  watch  them  carefully.  You  will 
find  them  to  lose  intensity,  and  eventually  to  be  reduced  to  almost  nnv  tone 
you  desire.  This  method  is  superior  to  those  in  which  iodine,  hydrochloric 
acid,  bichromate  of  potash,  and  other  chemicals  are  used. — 2.  Thanks,  but 
there  is  no  chance  of  our  visiting  your  city  this  year. 

An  Amateur  Optician. — 1.  The  proposed  lens  would  not  answer  for  photo¬ 
graphy  at  all.  You  appear  to  have  quite  ignored  the  fact  that  a  photograph 
must  be  taken  on  a  flat  plate,  and  must  extend  over  several  degrees;  whereas 
the  lens  you  recommend  would  bring  the  image  to  perfect  sharpness  at  one 
point  only,  that,  of  course,  being  on  the  axis.  If  you  consult  the  price  lists 
of  opticians  who  manufacture  microscopic  object  glasses  you  will  find  that  a 
very  wide  angular  aperture  is  obtained  only  when  the  focus  is  very  short. 
An  objective  of  at  once  long  focus  and  very  wide  angular  aperture  cannot  be 
obtained.  What  sort  of  a  photograph,  think  you,  could  be  taken  with  an 
objective  not  exceeding  an  eighth-of-an-inch  in  focus  ?  and  yet  to  obtain 
such  an  aperture  as  you  propose  the  focus  must  be  no  longer  than  that. — 
2.  It  is  the  negative  spherical  aberration  in  the  lens  marked  1  that  causes 
the  field  to  be  flattened. 


SW  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITORS  ’’—Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER”— at  the  Office,  2,  Yorfc: 
street,  CoventGarden,  London,  W.C. 


The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac.  —  Professional 
and  amateur  photographers  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  informed 
that  G.  W.  Preston,  Photographic  Warehouse,  89,  Swanston-street, 
Melbourne,  has  a  stock  of  this  work  on  hand, — Advt, 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  April  15, 
Partnership  Dissolved. 

Gladwell,  Richardson  &  Co.,  photographic  publishers. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  April  20th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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TROUBLES  IN  WASHING  PRINTS. 

A  few  days  since  a  valued  contributor,  known  to  the  readers  of  this 
Journal  as  “  Clericus,”  called  at  our  office  and  mentioned  a  printing 
difficulty  that  occurred  in  his  practice.  As  the  experience  of 
“Clericus”  may  have  been  shared  in  by  other  photographers  we 
state  the  case  briefly  here,  and  offer  such  suggestions  as  occur  to  us 
with  a  view  to  the  remedy  of  the  evil. 

For  a  long  time  past  our  correspondent  has  found  that  his  prints 
have  greatly  deteriorated  during  their  final  washing.  Excellent 
prints  are  obtained  from  the  negative  ;  these  are  stated  to  tone  well 
and  to  retain  their  character  in  the  fixing  bath,  but  during  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  the  print  deterioration  in  quality  occurs  to  a  most  annoying 
extent.  We  understand  that  washing  in  distilled  water  has  been 
tried  with  the  result  of  retaining  the  prints  in  their  proper  condition  ; 
therefore,  we  must  conclude  that  the  water  employed  in  washing  is 
the  agent  of  mischief. 

Apart  from  any  other  hypothesis  which  might  be  started  to  account 
for  the  prejudicial  influence  exercised  by  the  water  on  the  prints,  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  explanation  of  “Clericus”  is  most 
likely  to  be  true.  Our  correspondent  considers  that  the  effect  of  the 
water  on  the  prints  is  the  same  in  kind,  though  differing  greatly  in 
degree,  as  that  of  an  extremely  dilute  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron. 
A  solution  of  this  salt  in  water  quickly  destroys  prints,  partly  owing 
to  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the  silver  into  a  chloride  of  the  metal. 

“  Clericus”  supposes  that  the  water  he  employs  contains  traces  of 
a  persalt  of  iron — the  perchloride  or  persulphate  probably— which, 
by  acting  on  the  silver  of  the  print,  produces  the  effects  which  he 
has  observed.  That  such  an  impurity  may  occur  in  water  free  from 
much  dissolved  carbonate  of  lime  is  quite  within  the  limits  of  pro¬ 
bability;  but  the  presence  of  such  impurity  couldj  be  very  easily 
detected  by  taking  a  gallon  or  so  of  the  filtered  water,  slightly  acidu¬ 
lating  with  hydrocloric  acid — free  from  all  trace  of  iron — and  adding 
then  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  the  well-known  salt,  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash.  The  production  of  a  blue  or  greenish  colouration  on  the 
addition  of  the  test,  followed  by  the  subsidence,  after  some  hours 
standing,  of  a  trace  of  a  blue  precipitate,  would  be  sufficient  to  prove 
the  presence  of  the  iron;  and  we  hope  that  “Clericus”  will  favour 
us  with  the  result  of  such  an  experiment. 

If  the  presence  of  iron  in  a  state  of  solution  in  the  water  were 
proved,  we  would  suggest  the  following  very  simple  remedy : — To  a 
cistern  full  of  water  add  a  piece  of  lime  about  the  size  of  a  hazel 
nut ;  stir  up  well  when  the  lime  has  slaked  and  fallen  to  powder, 
and  allow  to  stand  until  any  precipitate  produced  has  subsided  com¬ 
pletely;  then  draw  off  for  use.  This  treatment  will  suffice  for 
purifying  fully  one  hundred  gallons  of  water,  the  office  of  the  lime 
being  simply  that  of  a  precipitant  for  any  peroxide  of  iron. 

If  the  water  be  very  hard,  owing  to  the  presence  of  carbonate  of 
lime  in  solution,  the  above-mentioned  plan  will  prove  equally  effec¬ 
tive,  as  the  lime  combines  with  the  carbonic  acid  which  holds  the 
chalk  dissolved,  and  the  result  is  the  precipitation  of  the  chalk.  Of 
course  this  plan  is  not  effectual  for  the  “  softening  ”  of  hard  water 
when  the  latter  condition  is  due  to  tlie][presence  of  sulphate  of  lime 
in  solution. 


We  have  known  hard  water  appear  to  injure  prints  greatly ;  the 
surface  of  the  picture  has  become  veiled  during  the  washing  and  re¬ 
duced  to  a  hopelessly-blurred  condition.  This  occurred  in  using 
very  hard  water,  when  the  hardness  was  due  to  carbonate  of  lime 
or  chalk  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid.  It  appeared  that  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  print  facilitated  in  some  peculiar  way  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid,  and,  the  solvent  being  removed,  the  carbonate  of  lime 
was  precipitated  as  an  incrustation  on  the  print  and,  of  course, 
veiled  the  surface  considerably.  The  remedy  in  this  apparently 
hopeless  case  was  very  simple  ;  for,  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  acetic  acid  to  the  wash-water,  the  prints  resumed  their  original 
appearance. 

Some  time  since  we  met  with  another  and  very  much  more 
serious  impurity  in  a  sample  of  water — serious,  because  the  injury 
it  was  capable  of  producing  could  not  be  easily  prevented. 

About  eight  months  ago  we  were  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  a 
case  in  which  the  use  of  impure  water  had  done  considerable  mis¬ 
chief.  It  was  found  that  paper  or  any  white  substance  washed  in 
this  water  assumed  a  dirty  brown  colour,  the  depth  of  the  tint 
increasing  with  the  frequency  with  which  the  substance  had  been 
rinsed  with  the  water  and  dried.  The  water  was  pumped  up  to  an 
open  cistern  previous  to  use.  It  was  found  that  this  receptacle 
required  frequent  cleaning,  as  the  side  became  quickly  coated  with  a 
black,  shiny  deposit,  fragments  of  which  were  at  times  diffused 
through  the  contents  of  the  vessel.  A  complete  chemical  analysis 
of  the  water  was  made,  and  in  the  course  of  the  examination  we 
found  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  constituents  of  well  water  from 
limestone,  this  sample  contained  a  very  minute  quantity  of  a  salt  of 
manganese.  The  manganese  was  present  as  a  carbonate  held  in 
solution  by  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  the  water  was  charged. 
On  the  liquid  coming  in  contact  with  the  air  the  proto-salt  of  man¬ 
ganese  present  absorbed  oxygen,  and  so  passed  into  the  state  of 
a  dark-coloured  oxide  insoluble  in  water,  this  substance  then  forming 
the  black,  shiny  deposit  above  referred  to. 

As  the  water  in  which  this  impurity  existed  was  employed  in  large 
quantity  for  washing  paper  pulp  in  a  paper  mill,  we  found  that  the 
only  practicable  mode  of  purification  was  to  expose  a  very  great 
surface  to  the  air,  so  as  to  produce  as  much  as  possible  of  the  black 
oxide,  and  to  pass  afterwards  through  a  filter  bed.  This  plan  was 
quite  successful. 

YVe  mention  this  case  as  a  hint  to  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  purity  of  the  whites  of  their  prints  is 
injured  by  the  water  in  which  they  are  washed,  as  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  traces  of  manganese  may  very  easily  be  present  in  any 
sample  of  water  derived  from  a  liighly-calcareous  rock. 


THE  RETOUCHING  OF  NEGATIVES  MECHANICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 

The  retouching  of  negatives  is  now  beginning  to  be  a  recognised 
branch  of  practice  in  many  of  our  best  galleries.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  works  of  Salomon,  Reutlinger,  and  other  continental  artists 
has  led  to  an  extensive  adoption  of  their  styles.  But  portrait  nega- 
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tives  are  not  those  alone  which  can  be  retouched  with  effect ;  land¬ 
scape  negatives  are  frequently  susceptible  of  greater  improvement 
from  being  judiciously  worked  upon  than  when  portraiture  is 
essayed.  To  test  the  value  of  retouching  a  negative  we  have  taken 
two  views  of  a  landscape  from  the  same  spot,  and  have  developed 
them  so  nearly  alike  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  tell  one 
from  the  other.  One  of  these  we  have  subjected  to  pencil  improving, 
leaving  the  other  untouched  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  The 
difference  between  the  prints  obtained  from  these  negatives  attest 
the  value  of  retouching  when  judiciously  effected. 

Many  methods  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time  to  permit 
of  the  negative  being  brought  into  a  condition  for  working  upon. 
While  we  have  tried  many  of  them,  and  succeeded  in  some  degree 
with  all  of  them,  the  method  we  have  adopted  as  being  the  most 
certain  and  convenient  is  as  follows  : — Give  a  hard,  granular,  biting 
surface  to  the  negative  by  means  of  a  varnish  composed  of — 

Shellac .  \  ounce. 

Sandarach  . £  „ 

Rectified  spirits  of  wine  . 5  ounces. 

These  proportions  may  be  varied  considerably  without  affecting  the 
result ;  one  very  excellent  sample  of  varnish  that  we  now  possess 
consists  only  of  shellac  and  spirits  of  wine. 

In  composing  this  varnish  the  point  to  be  attended  to  is  to  have 
it  as  hard  and  devoid  of  lustre  as  possible.  If  applied  to  a  cold 
negative  it  will  yield  a  coating  as  dull  as  a  piece  of  ground  glass ;  at 
the  same  time,  when  it  has  become  thoroughly  dry,  it  may  be  worked 
upon  with  a  pencil  with  as  much  freedom  and  impunity  as  if  it  were 
really  ground  glass.  We  have  tried  two  samples  of  pale  brass 
lacquer,  obtained  from  different  dealers,  and  both  of  them  give  the 
requisite  surface.  With  no  other  sample  of  negative  varnish  in  our 
possession  have  we  been  so  successful  in  obtaining  a  hard  surface, 
with  the  “tooth”  that  is  necessary.  We  have  said  that  the  nega¬ 
tive  must  be  cold  when  the  varnish  is  applied.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary.  If  it  be  warn*  then  the  surface  will  be  glossy,  in  which 
state  it  will  not  bite  the  pencil. 

Respecting  the  description  of  pencil  that  is  best  for  retouching, 
some  of  German  manufacture  (Faber’s)  appear  to  be  better  adapted 
for  this  purpose  than  the  best  English  ones.  They  seem  to  be  made 
of  a  mixture  of  plumbago,  clay,  and  lampblack ;  but,  be  their  compo¬ 
sition  what  it  may,  they  work  with  much  smoothness  and  are  free 
from  grit.  The  soft  kinds  will  permit  of  the  negative  being  rendered 
very  opaque.  If  pencils  of  English  manufacture  be  used  those  of 
the  best  makers  only  should  be  obtained,  as  the  common  sort  are  so 
full  of  gritty  particles  as  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  any  negative. 

A  smoothly-varnished,  glossy  negative  may  have  a  tooth  imparted 
to  it  by  rubbing  over  it  the  point  of  the  finger  charged  with  powdered 
resin,  but  it  will  not  give  a  surface  equal  to  that  obtained  from 
employing  a  suitable  varnish. 

When  the  requisite  amount  of  work  has  been  put  on  the  negative 
a  proof  should  be  taken,  and  if  this  be  satisfactory  it  must  be  finally 
varnished  with  ordinary  negative  varnish,  and  in  the  usual  way. 
This  will  remove  the  ground-glass  appearance  hitherto  character¬ 
ising  the  surface,  and  will  confer  on  it  the  usual  brilliancy.  There 
is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  action  of  the  second  coat¬ 
ing  of  varnish  upon  the  first  one.  We  have  tried  experiments  with 
the  special  view  of  determining  this  point,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  in  no  single  instance  have  we  found  any  disturbance  of  the 
most  delicate  touching  to  ensue  from  the  application  of  the  final 
coating  of  varnish. 

From  our  advertising  pages  we  learn  that  dealers  in  photographic 
materials — among  others,  Mr.  Solomon — are  now  making  a  speciality 
of  varnish  and  pencils  adapted  for  the  practice  of  this  branch  of 
photography. 


The  subject  of  the  forthcoming  total  solar  eclipse  was  discussed  in 
an  article  copied  from  our  contemporary,  Nature,  in  our  last  number. 
We  now  learn,  from  a  circular  just  issued  by  the  Council  of  the 
R,oyal  Astronomical  Society,  that  preparations  are  on  foot  for  fitting 
out  an  expedition  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  will 
be  visible  at  stations  along  the  Mediterranean  on  the  22nd  of 


December  next.  It  is  expected  that  about  sixty  observers  will  take 
part  in  the  work.  We  have  no  doubt  photography  will  be  largely 
employed  on  the  occasion,  and  valuable  results  obtained  with  its  aid. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  Government  will  provide  the  means  of 
transit  for  the  scientific  men  engaged  in  making  the  observations. 

We  hope  that  the  blunders  of  former  expeditions  will  not  be 
repeated  in  December,  and  that  a  staff  of  professional  photographers 
and  their  well-trained  assistants  will  be  asked  to  aid  in  the 
undertaking. 


THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

Acidification. 

The  very  bad  weather  wdiich  we  have  had  has  greatly  interfered 
with  my  examinations  ;  it  is  only  in  perfectly  cloudless  weather  that 
a  series  of  plates  can  be  exposed  with  a  certainty  that  each  gets  an 
exactly  equal  exposure.  I,  however,  have  succeeded  within  the  last 
few  days  in  making  some  sets  of  trials. 

One  very  important  result  attained  is  that  aqua  regia  is  not  only 
the  best  substance  for  acidulating  the  sensitised  collodion,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  but  apparently  the  onhj  acid  capable  of  giving  really 
satisfactory  results.  Neither  nitric  acid  nor  hydrochloric,  used  sepa¬ 
rately,  can  be  relied  upon  to  keep  off  the  fogginess.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  aqua  regia  I  always  get  a  clean  and  brilliant  image.  Con¬ 
tinued  experiment  only  serves  to  develope  farther  its  utility,  and  I 
do  not  expect  ever  again  to  expose  a  colloclio-bromide  plate  that  has 
not  been  thus  treated.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Philadelphia,  April  11,  1870. 

Manipulations. 

Sensitising  the  Collodion. — I  showed  in  my  remarks  a  month 
since  that  it  is  possible  to  introduce  the  whole  of  the  silver  into  the 
collodion  in  a  state  of  solution.  This  has  often  been  spoken  of  as 
a  very  desirable  thing,  but  one,  unfortunately,  not  practicable.  It 
is,  however,  not  only  practicable  but  easy.  Sixteen  or  eighteen 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  finely  powdered,  will  easily  dissolve  in  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  boiling  alcohol  of  ’815,  and  such  alcohol  is 
strong  enough  for  the  collodion.  Of  course,  if  the  operator  desire 
to  use  a  still  stronger  alcohol  for  making  the  collodion  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so.  In  my  own  case  I  use  only 
alcohol  of  '815. 

I  take  a  large  test  tube  capable  of  holding  several  ounces — large 
enough,  at  least,  that  the  alcohol  shall  only  fill  it  about  a  third.  I 
introduce  the  silver  nitrate  in  fine  powder  and  the  alcohol.  If  the 
quantity  be  at  all  considerable  I  put  in  all  the  nitrate  and  half  the  al¬ 
cohol,  and  boil  it.  As  soon  as  it  boils  I  remove  it  from  the  flame,  shake 
it  well  by  a  lateral  movement  which,  while  it  mixes  up  well,  does 
not  cause  drops  to  spurt  out,  let  it  settle  for  a  few  moments,  and  pour 
off  the  whole  liquid  into  the  collodion  at  once,  leaving  some  undis¬ 
solved  nitrate  at  the  bottom.  As  soon  as  the  hot  solution  is  in  the 
collodion  I  shake  up  well  for  about  a  minute.  I  then  add  the  rest 
of  the  alcohol,  and  repeat  the  operation.  This  time  the  remains  of 
the  nitrate  dissolve  completely.  This  separating  the  alcohol  into  two 
parts  is  only  for  convenience ;  it  is  not  necessary.  In  making  ex¬ 
perimental  trials  with  quantities  of  an  ounce  or  two  of  collodion 
I  do  not  divide  the  alcohol,  but  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  by 
one  boiling. 

Management  of  the  Mixture. — Dense  Films. — In  the  directions 
which  I  gave  in  my  previous  paper  I  recommended  to  sensitise  the 
collodion  with  sixteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  dis¬ 
solved  as  already  explained,  and  to  use  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours.  This  mode  of  proceeding  gave  very  transparent  films,  and, 
as  these  are  never  as  sensitive  as  opaque  ones,  I  have  been  studying 
the  conditions  under  which  the  latter  can  be  obtained. 

I  have  got  much  better  results  by  increasing  the  proportion  of 
silver  to  eighteen  grains.  Large  as  this  excess  is,  and  all  in  actual 
solution  when  introduced  into  the  collodion,  the  controlling  power  of 
the  aqua  regia  is  so  remarkable  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  ten¬ 
dency  to  fog.  When  this  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  used  the 
time  may  also  be  considerably  reduced.  At  the  end  of  six  or  seven 
hours,  if  the  mixture  be  vigorously  shaken  at  intervals,  a  moderately 
dense  film  is  got ;  but  the  condition  of  the  mixture  decidedly  im¬ 
proves  by  keeping  up  to  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  From  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours  is  what  I  recommend  best.  With  eighteen  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  two  drops  of  aqua  regia  to  the  ounce  will  be  proper. 

In  a  careful  comparative  trial  between  a  film  made  with  a  collodion 
sensitised  with  sixteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  kept  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  one  sensitised  with  eighteen  grains  and  kept  fifteen 
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hours,  it  was  judged  that  the  latter  was  at  least  twice  as  sensitive  as 
the  former.  With  equal  exposure  the  development  of  the  latter  was 
effected  in  one-third  the  time  or  less,  and  gave  more  detail  by  a  good 
deal  in  the  deep  shadows.  In  fact,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
good  pictures  may  be  developed  upon  transparent  collodio-bromide 
films,  yet  these  latter  are  always  greatly  inferior  in  sensitiveness. 
This  is  another  of  the  many  points  of  advantage  which  the  process 
here  described  has  over  that  in  which  bromides  are  used  in  excess. 

The  mixture,  after  sensitising,  will  require  to  be  well  shaken  about 
four  times,  at  intervals,  before  using,  each  shaking  lasting  from 
three  to  five  minutes.  After  the  last  shaking  the  mixture  should 
rest  about  an  hour  before  filtering,  It  is  a  mistake  to  let  it  rest  two 
or  three  hours  after  the  last  shaking  and  before  using.  Such  a  course 
will  sometimes  lead  to  slight  irregularities  of  the  film,  visible  after 
the  plate  has  set  by  holding  up  to  the  light  and  examining  closely; 
and  in  the  last  plates  of  the  batch  this  may  get  to  the  extent  of 
producing  mottled  films,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  visible  in  the 
skies  of  the  developed  plates. 

The  best  method  of  filtering  is  to  put  clean,  fine  sponge  into  the 
neck  of  the  funnel,  and  to  cut  filters  of  fine,  close  linen  stuff,  freed 
from  dressing  or  size  by  boiling  with  soda — either  washing  soda  or 
very  dilute  caustic  soda — and  then  washing  thoroughly  out. 

The  pourings-off  of  the  plate  should  never  be  returned  to  the  same 
bottle,  or,  after  a  few  plates,  motes  and  knots  will  be  found  in  the 
film.  The  best  manipulation  is  as  follows : — 

Provide  two  clean  vials ;  filter  the  collodion  mixture  into  one,  then 
transfer  the  funnel  and  filter  to  the  other,  and,  after  coating  the  plate, 
pour  off  into  the  funnel.  The  pourings-off’  will  then  filter  into  the 
second  vial  and  will  be  ready  for  use  when  the  first  vial  is  exhausted. 
If  the  contents  of  this  second  vial,  when  used  for  coating,  show  a 
tendency  to  mottle,  thin  them  a  little  with  concentrated  ether.  One 
source  of  mottling  is  the  use  of  too  watery  alcohol  or  ether;  the 
evaporation  from  each  plate  leaves  a  residue  more  and  more  charged 
with  water. 

The  plate  should  have  an  edging  of  India-rubber  dissolved  in  ben¬ 
zole  applied  before  collodionising. 

Litmus  as  a  Preservative. — When  a  preservative  of  gum  and  sugar 
is  used  great  sensitiveness  is  attained,  but  the  negatives  want  vigour 
and  are  much  too  flat.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  introduce 
a  substance  capable  of  giving  a  sufficiency  of  force  and  brilliancy. 
Many  substances  I  have  found  capable  of  doing  this ;  unfortunately 
almost  all  of  them  largely  diminish  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film. 

Two  substances,  litmus  and  the  well-known  tannin,  are  capable  of 
giving  excellent  results.  For  a  time  I  scarcely  did  justice  to  tannin, 
and  this  because  I  used  it  in  the  heavy  doses  ordinarily  recom¬ 
mended.  But  when  it  is  kept  down  to  two  or  two  and  a-half  grains 
per  ounce  of  bath,  and  used  with  six  or  eight  times  its  weight  of  gum* 
it  does  very  well  indeed.  Nevertheless,  after  a  great  many  most 
careful  comparative  trials  I  feel  constrained  to  give  the  preference 
to  my  own  preservative,  red  litmus,  and  this  for  the  following 
reasons: — 

1.  Except  in  long  exposures,  and  under  trying  circumstances, 
it  completely  prevents  blurring  and  always  greatly  diminishes  it.  The 
plates  are,  therefore,  strikingly  cleaner  in  the  shadows. 

2.  In  controlling  contrasts  it  exhibits  a  moderate  but  distinct 
superiority  over  the  tannin. 

3.  As  to  sensitiveness  the  two  are  very  near  together,  but  after 
very  extended  trials  I  can  say  that  what  advantage  there  is  lies  on 
the  side  of  the  litmus. 

Persons  in  trying  litmus  for  the  first  time  will  be  very  apt,  when 
they  proceed  to  develope,  to  think  they  are  going  to  make  a  failure. 
The  first  effect  of  the  alkaline  solution  upon  the  red  plate  is  to  turn 
the  red  litmus  blue ;  it  thus  looks  darker,  and  might  be  thought  to 
be  going  to  fog.  As  the  plate  lies  in  the  developing  bath,  and  the 
solution  is  made  to  flow  to  and  fro  over  it,  a  bluish  cloudiness 
appears  in  the  liquid ;  this  looks  as  if  something  were  going  wrong, 
but  it  is  only  the  litmus  washing  out  of  the  film.  Sometimes,  also, 
the  solution  penetrates  the  film  unequally,  and  gives  it  a  spotted  or 
patchy  look.  All  these  indications  mean  absolutely  nothing.  When 
the  plate  has  reached  its  proper  development  and  is  thrown  into  the 
fixing  bath  it  comes  out  brighter  and  cleaner  than  almost  any  other 
form  of  dry  plate,  and  exhibits  also  the  softness  characteristic  of 
this  process. 

The  proportion  of  litmus  directed  in  my  previous  paper  may  be 
doubled  if  desired.  No  diminution  of  sensitiveness  results,  as  I 
have  most  carefully  tested  and  proved;  and,  as  the  plate  is  of  a 
darker  red,  the  protection  against  blurring  is  increased  proportion¬ 
ately. 

Fixing. — The  peculiarity  of  collodio-bromide  plates  as  respects 
fixing  have  never  been  sufficiently  pointed  out.  The  bromide  of 


silver  dissolves  out  in  the  hyposulphite  bath  very  easily,  and  the 
image  itself  appears  to  be  more  easily  attacked  than  the  image  on 
bromo-iodised  plates ;  hence,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  collodio- 
bromide  process,  it  was  advised  to  look  to  the  alkaline  development 
for  a  thin  image  only,  and  intensify  with  silver  and  pyro.  But  those 
who  will  use  the  methods  I  have  described  will  get  all  the  density 
they  want  by  the  alkaline  development  alone — indeed,  without  care, 
too  much  density  may  result;  and  the  reducing  tendency  of  the 
fixing  solution  may  be  removed  by  using  it  very  weak.  After  a 
number  of  trials  I  have  found  its  best  strength  to  be  about  one- 
sixtieth —  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  to  fifty  or  sixty  of  water. 
Bromide  of  silver  dissolves  so  much  more  easily  than  iodide  that  a 
collodio-bromide  plate  is  fixed  with  this  solution  in  the  same  time  as  an 
ordinary  bromo-iodised  film  in  a  much  stronger  one.  The  weak  solu¬ 
tion  has  so  little  action  on  the  image  that  the  plate  may  be  left  in 
over  the  necessary  time  for  clearing,  without  injury.  I  prefer,  how¬ 
ever,  after  using  the  fixing  bath  for  twelve  or  fifteen  plates,  to  reject 
it  and  pour  in  fresh.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  with  no 
plates  should  the  fixing  solution  be  used,  after  standing,  for  a  second 
set  of  plates.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

April  13,  1870. 

P.S. — The  addition  of  the  hot  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
collodion  is  not  attended  with  any  inconvenience,  as  might  have 
been  supposed;  on  the  contrary,  the  formation  of  the  bromide  of 
silver  is  favoured  thereby.  The  whole  mixture  becomes  tepid,  at 
which  temperature  the  chemical  decomposition  advances,  of  course, 
more  rapidly.  In  operating  with  considerable  quantities  it  would 
doubtless  be  well  to  let  the  solution  cool  a  little,  but  only  a  little, 
and  to  add  it  in  two  or  more  portions;  but  with  small  quantities, 
as  above  explained,  this  is  unnecessary.  The  vials  should  be  closed 
with  a  well-fitting  cork,  which  I  find  preferable  to  a  glass  stopper, 
using,  of  course,  a  new  one  each  time,  and  securing  a  very  close 
fit.— M.  C.  L. 


ON  THE  KEEPING  PROPERTIES  OF  SENSITIVE 
CARBON. 

From  the  remarks  in  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  South 
London  Society  in  your  last  number,  I  infer  that  the  subject  of  the 
continued  action  of  light  upon  an  impressed,  but  as  yet  undeveloped, 
carbon  print  is  worthy  of  a  few  words  of  observations.  Let  me 
couple  with  this  topic  that  of  the  keeping  properties  of  the  sensitive 
tissue  before  exposure.  Now,  from  the  experiments  that  I  have 
made  in  carbon  printing,  I  find  that  the  prepared  tissue  will  keep 
or  not— in  its  sensitised  state,  I  mean,  and  ready  for  exposure — in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  the  bath  in 
which  it  was  sensitised.  By  “  keeping”  I,  of  course,  mean  the 
pigmented  gelatine  remaining  soluble  in  warm  water  ;  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  insoluble,  the  duration  of  the  keeping  has  been  exceeded. 
If  pigmented  paper,  or  “  tissue,”  be  rendered  sensitive  upon  a  bi- 
cliromated  bath  of  the  maximum  practical  strength,  apart  altogether 
from  certain  qualities  in  the  picture,  it  will  be  found  to  become 
rapidly  insoluble,  no  matter  how  carefully  the  light  may  have  been 
excluded  from  it.  In  such  a  case— that  is,  with  a  sensitising  bath  of 
the  maximum  strength— the  pigmented  paper  should  be  used  as  soon 
as  possible  (within  a  day)  after  being  excited. 

By  reducing  the  strength  of  bichromate  sensitising  solution  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  excited  tissue  will,  be  improved,  and  this  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  kept  in  a  portfolio  ready  sensitised 
for  some  weeks  before  exposure.  There  is  a  kind  of  carbon  paper 
sold  ready  sensitised  by  some  continental  dealers  that  is  said  to 
keep  for  several  months,  if  not  for  an  unlimited  time ;  I  have  not 
seen  any  of  it,  nor  do  I  know  if  it  be  procurable  in  this  country, 
but  I  think  it  would,  upon  examination,  be  found  that  the  bath  of 
bichromate  upon  which  it  has  been  sensitised  was  a  very  weak  one. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  regard  as  an  unmitigated  evil  the  continuation 
of  the  action  of  light  (set  up  by  exposure  in  the  printing-frame)  after 
it  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  luminous  action.  On  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  productive  of  a  substantial  benefit.  It  is  necessary,  let  us 
suppose,  that  a  large  number  of  proofs  be  obtained  from  a  negative 
in  the  shortest  practicable  time.  In  order  to  do  this  the  paper  must 
be  made  as  sensitive  as  possible  to  ensure  a  print  with  the  briefest 
exposure.  Here,  then,  is  one  source  of  rapidity  in  itself.  Now 
comes  the  method  by  which  we  take  advantage  of  the  drawback  re¬ 
ferred  to — that  of  the  action  of  the  light  being  continued.  If  a 
picture  be  properly  exposed  and  immediately  developed,  the  result 
will  be  good;  if  the  development  be  deferred  it  will  be  or<?r-exposed. 
The  obvious  method  is  to  give  the  briefest  possible  exposure — so 
short,  indeed,  that  if  developed  immediately  the  print  would  be 
underdone ;  and  then  lay  these  exposed  tissues  aside  for  ten  or 
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twenty  hours,  until  the  action  induced  by  the  light  shall  have  been 
continued  up  to  the  point  at  which  perfect  prints  may  be  developed. 
This  will  effect  a  great  saving  in  time  when  many  prints  have  to  be 
obtained  from  one  negative,  for  if  an  exposure  of  three  minutes  be  re¬ 
quired  for  immediate  development,  and  two  minutes  be  found  to 
answer  for  deferred  development,  there  is  at  once  a  gain  of  thirty- 
three  per  cent.  One-tliird  more  pictures  will  be  obtained  from  the 
negative  in  a  day. 

If  carbon  printing  come  to  be  generally  adopted  there  are  several 
details  in  connection  with  its  manipulation  that  will  be  developed, 
and  which,  when  known  and  practised,  will  afford  increased  facilities 
to  the  operator.  George  Markham,  M.D. 


THEORY  OF  ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  a  recent  article  of  mine,  entitled  A  Few  Thoughts  on  Development, 
a  printers’  error  occurred  which  our  esteemed  fellow-labourer,  Mr. 
Fowler,  makes  the  text  for  one  of  his  interesting  themes.  The  error 
occurs  in  my  reference  to  M.  Davanne’s  query  whether  the  light- 
affected  bromide  of  silver  is  itself  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by 
alkaline  pyrogallic  acid,  when  the  word  “atmosphere”  is  used  in¬ 
stead  of  “  developer.”  I  noticed  the  error  immediately  after  publi¬ 
cation,  but  thought  it  unnecessary  to  make  a  correction  afterwards, 
because  the  context  and,  indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  my  remarks 
rendered  evident  the  word  which  should  have  been  used.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  as  M.  Davanne  has  put  a  few  very  pertinent  queries  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  alkaline  development,  it  may  be  interesting  to  some, 
and  not  out  of  place  to  any,  if  I  answer  them  categorically  to  the 
extent  of  what  information  I  at  present  possess. 

The  data  submitted  for  our  consideration  are  these Bromide  of 
silver  pure,  or  in  conjunction  with  organic  matter,  is  exposed  for  a  short 
time  in  the  camera  to  a  lighted  object,  and  the  invisible  impression  thus 
obtained  is  rendered  visible  by  means  of  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid.  The 
inquiries  founded  on  this  phenomenon,  so  different  from  other  modes 
of  photographic  development,  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
M.  Davanne  asks 

First  Query. — “The  bromide  of  silver  modified  by  light — is  it  then 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  developer?” 

Reply.— -The  light-modified  bromide,  whether  the  actinic  impres¬ 
sion  be  visible  or  not,  is  undoubtedly  reduced  to  the  metallic  state 
by  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid.  If  an  organic  silver  compound  be  con¬ 
joined  with  the  bromide  during  exposure,  the  composition  of  the  de¬ 
veloped  image  is  a  little  more  complex,  although  it  still  mainly 
consists  of  metallic  silver,  or  some  compound  thereof  so  akin  to  the 
pure  metal  that  our  chemical  tests  do  not  indicate  the  exact  nature 
of  the  shades  of  difference  which  may  exist ;  but  sometimes  a  slight 
distinction  is  apparently  manifested,  the  character  of  which  has  not 
been  ascertained  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  formulated  in  chemical 
symbols.  The  reduced  image  is  not  oxide  of  silver  as  some  suppose. 
If  it  were,  ammonia  would  dissolve  it  away.  But  we  may  leave  a 
freshly-developed’ picture  in  the  strongest  ammonia  for  any  length 
of  time  without  its  being  sensibly  weakened. 

It  seems  strange  that  an  experienced  chemist  like  M.  Davanne,  who 
has  made  the  science  of  photography  a  special  study,  should  have 
doubted  the  reduction  of  light-affected  bromide  to  the  metallic  state 
by  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid ;  and  equally  strange  that  two  of  the  most 
renowned  chemists  in  England  also  disbelieved  in  reduction  until  I 
practically  demonstrated  to  them  the  fact  by  dissolving  off  the  deve¬ 
loped  image  with  nitric  acid  before  fixing  or  removing  the  uncon¬ 
verted  bromide.  When  the  film  is  thus  cleared  of  its  metallic  image 
and  examined  by  transmitted  light,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bromide 
of  silver  has  been  nearly  or  altogether  reduced  in  the  high  lights, 
leaving  the  film  transparent  there ;  while  in  the  deepest  shadows,  where 
light  has  not  acted  at  all,  the  film  remains  as  creamy  as  it  was  before. 
In  fact,  this  converted  and  unfixed  cliche,  consisting  now  of  different 
thicknesses  of  bromide  of  silver  corresponding  exactly  to  the  lights 
and  shades  of  the  original  image,  may  be  placed  in  contact  with 
another  sensitive  dry  plate  and  momentarily  exposed  to  light,  when 
a  negative  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  one  that  was  dissolved  away 
can  be  reproduced  by  development  on  the  second  film.  I  have  made 
several  reproductions  in  this  way  after  the  original  negative  had  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  but  the  plan  suggested  might  be  as 
good  a  one  as  any  for  multiplying  negatives,  seeing  there  is  a  better 
chance  of  retaining  all  the  sharpness  of  the  original  by  one  than  by 
two  operations.  Of  course,  the  original  negative  which  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  off  must  have  been  developed  by  the  alkaline  method  and 
without  nitrate  of  silver,  otherwise  the  bromide  would  not  be  reduced, 
and  therefore  the  film  would  remain  equally  translucent ;  but  it  is  of 
no  consequence  how  the  second  negative  is  developed  unless  it  also 
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is  to  be  used  for  reproducing  another,  when  alkaline  development 
must  again  be  used. 

Second  Query.— “If  we  do  not  admit  that  the  bromide  of  silver  has 
been  modified  in  its  structure,  chemical  or  molecular,  nor  that  the 
appearance  of  the  image  is  due  to  the  continuation  of  the  reduction, 
how  is  the  alkaline  development  to  be  explained?” 

Reply. — The  invisible  change  effected  by  light  in  the  bromide  may 
be  either  chemical  or  molecular,  or  it  may  be  both ;  at  all  events  we 
are  safe  in  saying  that  the  affinity  of  the  silver  for  the  bromine  has 
been  greatly  loosened.  We  have  no  other  means  of  estimating  the 
extent  of  the  change  except  by  the  action  of  the  developer.  This 
agent  only  shows  us  by  its  effects  the  great  power  which  has  been 
exerted  by  light,  but  does  not  show  the  nature  of  the  change.  But  that 
the  appearance  of  the  developed  image  is  not  altogether  due  to  the 
continuation  of  the  reduction  first  inaugurated  by  light  may  be  thus 
proved : — Expose  to  daylight  a  film  of  bromide  of  silver,  from  which 
all  the  nitrate  has  been  eliminated,  until  it  assumes  a  slaty  hue. 
If  the  colouration  in  this  instance  were  due  to  the  reduction  of 
metallic  silver,  the  latter  would  be  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and 
not  in  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  But  as  the  very  opposite  is 
the  fact,  the  bromide  is  most  probably  reduced  by  the  direct  action 
of  light  into  a  sub-bromide,  which  behaves  towards  various  reagents 
very  differently  from  the  substance  deduced  by  alkaline  pyrogallic 
acid  from  bromide  of  silver  which  has  been  invisibly  modified  by 
light. 

The  explanation  of  the  chemical  interchanges  which  take  place 
after  light  has  altered  the  silver  bromide  and  as  soon  as  the  alkaline 
developer  is  applied,  appears  to  me  to  be  easy  enough  of  compre¬ 
hension.  If  we  take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
efficient  of  the  alkaline  developers,  namely,  pyrogallic  acid  and 
ammonia,  we  have,  in  this  case,  a  series  of  elements  which,  with 
their  interchanges,  may  be  represented  by  the  following  chemical 
equation  (old  notation) : — 

Pyrogallic  Acid.  Aqueous  Ammonia.  The  Exposed  Film. 

C,.  H,  O,'  +  'N  H.‘  HO  '  +  '  ~  Ag*Br  = 


Oxidised  Pyro.  Bromide  of  Ammonium.  The  Developed  Image. 

He  6;  +  'nh^bT  +  '  aJ  ' 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  decomposition  and  reconstruction  of  com¬ 
pounds  all  round.  But  I  will  not  be  tempted  into  speculations 
respecting  the  order  and  force  of  the  various  affinities. 

Third  Query.  —  “What  is  the  nature  of  the  matter  which  forms  the 
image  on  the  bromised  plates,  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  being  rigorously 
eliminated  ?  ” 


Reply. — As  I  have  already  said,  the  image  is  purely  metallic  if 
the  bromide  be  pure,  but  slightly  different  in  composition  when  a 
sensitive  organic  silver  salt  is  also  present  in  the  film.  In  my  reply 
to  the  first  query,  an  experiment  is  mentioned  wherein  the  image  is 
dissolved  off  by  nitric  acid.  If  care  be  taken  to  wash  away  thoroughly 
all  trace  of  the  organic  developer  before  applying  the  nitric  acid  to 
the  image,  the  latter  solution,  on  evaporation,  will  yield  nearly  pure 
nitrate  of  silver,  and,  if  the  same  acid  be  used  for  dissolving  off  many 
images,  several  grains  of  nitrate  can  thus  be  collected  for  examina¬ 
tion.  The  image,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  silver  oxide,  as  can  be 
proved  by  many  tests,  in  which  that  compound,  but  not  silver  itself, 
is  soluble. 


Fourth  Query. — “Is  this  dark -coloured  matter  metallic  silver?” 
Reply. — Yes;  for  the  reasons): stated,  I  believe  it  to  be  metallic 
silver. 


Fifth  Query. — “Is  the  image  pure  organic  matter?” 

Sixth  Query. — “If  organic  matter,  explain  its  formation;  and  does  it 
result  from  the  decomposition  of  pyrogallic  acid  by  an  alkali  in  presence 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air?” 

Seventh  Query. — “If  bromide  of  silver,  which  has  been  exposed  to 
light,  be  reduced  to  a  metallic  state  by  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid,  to  what 
is  that  reduction  to  be  attributed,  and  how  is  it  to  be  explained?” 

Queries  5  and  6  require  no  farther  answer  than  what  has  been 
already  given.  The  answer  to  the  7th  question  is  mainly  compre¬ 
hended  in  my  reply  to  No.  2. 

Whether  bromide  of  silver  by  a  prolonged  exposure  to  light  can 
eventually  be  reduced  by  that  agent  alone  to  the  metallic  state  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  determined.  Some  bromine  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  eliminated  by  a  very  short  exposure,  but  the  extent  and  limit 
of  the  action  is  unknown. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  answer,  at  least  partially,  M. 
Davanne’s  questions ;  and  if  Mr.  Fowler  would  kindly  bring  my 
remarks  under  his  notice,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  he  has 
to  say  in  reply.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS  ON  THE  CONTINENT: 

WANDERINGS  AND  JOTTINGS  MADE  AMONG  THEM. 

No.  IY. 

Thebe  is  still  another  element  strongly  represented  at  Diisseldorf 
besides  the  artistic  one  previously  referred  to — an  element  to  which 
photography  has  from  its  infancy  been  indebted  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term.  I  mean  science.  Its  cultivation  in  Prussia  generally,  and 
at  Diisseldorf  in  particular,  originated  in  the  increase  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interest  of  the  country  and  town  respectively.  Chemical 
investigation  especially  became  a  necessity,  and  the  question  of 
scientific  education  a  topic  of  the  day.  It  was  agitated  somewhat 
after  the  manner  in  which  the  selfsame  question  is  now  about  to  be 
taken  up  here,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  matter  was  sooner 
settled  there  than  it  will  probably  be  with  us,  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
cooler  temperament  of  the  English  and  the  more  impulsive  one  of  the 
German  race.  The  matter  is  of  some  importance  to  photography, 
and  the  devotees  of  the  art  might  well  take  into  consideration  to 
what  extent  it  will  be  imperative  that  the  weight  of  their  influence 
should  at  once  be  joined  with  that  of  the  present  advocates  of  reform 
in  our  school  systems. 

Thanks  to  the  good  cause  and  the  energy  displayed  by  tire  leaders 
of  the  movement  in  Prussia,  it  ended,  with  a  complete  defeat  of  the 
perpetuators  of  di,  do,  dum,  and  tvittw.  Dr.  Franz  Heinen,  the 
director  or  principal  of  the  so-called  “Lrealscliule”  at  Diisseldorf,  is 
one  of  the  aged  veterans  who  stood  in  the  thick  of  the  battle,  and 
lived  to  see  the  triumph  of  the  new  system — a  worthy  type  of  what 
is  needed  here  at  the  present  moment. 

The  realschulen — a  term  which  has  sometimes  been  translated 
“  commercial  schools  ”  or  “  academies,”  but  which  might  not  inappro¬ 
priately  be  rendered  “modern  academies” — are  in  their  tendency 
opposed  to  the  traditional  colleges  or  collegiate  schools.  The  latter 
enjoyed  and  still  enjoy  royal  patronage  in  Prussia,  where  they  are 
known  by  the  name  of  royal  “  gymnasia  ”■ — a  term  which  would, 
erroneously  though  it  be  in  this  instance,  call  to  mind  gymnastic 
performances.  These,  although  forming  part  of  the  school  systems 
current  in  Prussia,  are  by  no  means  an  important  branch  of  the 
education  at  a  gymnasium  in  the  continental  application  of  the 
term.  The  privileges  attached  to  them  were  a  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  innovation  made  by  the  promoters  of  the  realschulen ;  it 
lasted  some  time,  and  required  some  sharp  struggle  before  they 
obtained  a  firm  footing. 

The  town  of  Diisseldorf  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  movement.  The  community  decided  upon  esta¬ 
blishing  a  school  on  the  new  plan,  and  the  present  realschule 
there  is  the  result  of  the  decision  made  and  carried  out  about 
thirty  years  ago.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years  these  schools 
throughout  the  land  enjoyed  the  contempt  of  the  gentry  and  the  folk 
of  descent  and  classical  repute ;  and  when  we  consider  that  about  ten 
or  eleven  years  ago  they,  or  at  least  their  advocates,  had  the  boldness 
to  claim  equal  privileges  with  the  royal  gymnasia,  it  must  at  once 
be  evident  that  their  power  could  not  have  decreased  during  their 
existence. 

That  this  strength  was  real  and  not  imaginary  will  be  readily  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  fact  that  the  privileges  were  granted— that  is,  in  the 
case  of  realschulen  of  the  first  rank,  as  they  are  called.  The 
one  at  Diisseldorf  is  of  this  description.  An  attendance  of  from  seven 
to  eight  years  is  required  to  fit  pupils  for  the  final  or  “  abiturienten  ” 
examination.  A  pass  certificate  of  this  confers  upon  the  owner 
peculiar  advantages  in  almost  any  branch  of  civil  or  military 
service. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  mathematics  during  six  years. 
This  comprises,  besides  arithmetic,  algebra  to  the  differential  calcu¬ 
lus,  Euclid,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  stereometiy,  and  geo¬ 
metrical  analysis.  Chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  are  taught 
during  five  years.  This  includes  practice  in  the  laboratory,  at  present 
under  the  able  superintendence  of  Dr.  Stammer.  The  expenses  of  the 
institution  are  defrayed  by  the  community,  and  the  fees  are  almost 
nominal.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  plays  an  important  part  in  the  programme.  French  is 
taught  during  the  whole  of  the  term,  and  an  almost  perfect  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  language  is  hence  attained.  English  is  taught  during 
five  years  of  the  term.  Washington  Irving’s  prose  compositions 
seemed  to  be  pretty  decently  handled  by  the  scholars  ;  Byron 
somewhat  below  perfection.  The  study  of  natural  history  in  its 
various  branches — embracing  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  and 
geology — is  by  no  means  neglected. 

The  effects  of  the  cultivation  of  science  are  too  well  known  to 
need  any  comment  here.  Only  a  week  or  two  ago  it  was  stated  by 
Professor  Roscoe,  F.R.S.,  in  a  lecture  on  Madder ,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  that  the  discoveries  made  by  two  young  German 


chemists,  Graber  and  Lieberman,  in  1809,  would  save  this  country 
an  outlay  of  one  million  sterling  per  annum.  In  accordance  with 
these  discoveries  we  are  now  able  to  obtain  from  tar — that  is,  from 
our  coal  —  what  formerly  we  had  to  derive  from  madder-growing 
countries.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  philosophising  tendency  of 
the  German  mind  produced  their  Liebigs  and  their  Bunsens.  Some 
speculators  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  find  the  source  of  this 
acquisition.  They  say  that  it  is  derived  from  quantities  of  Bavarian 
beer,  Rhine  wine,  and  tobacco.  This,  however,  does  not  hit  the 
mark  exactly ;  for,  whatever  may  be  the  practice  of  students,  scholars 
there,  as  everywhere,  are  abstainers  by  dint  of  necessity,  and  the  in¬ 
dulgence  in  the  three  named  articles  seems  to  make  one,  on  trial, 
anything  but  philosophically  inclined. 

Any  one  making  a  careful  study  of  the  interior  history  of  Prussia 
since  1840  will  not  fail  to  perceive  the  enormous  service  which  edu¬ 
cation  has  rendered  to  that  country.  Its  present  superior  rank  among 
European  nations  is  less  attributable  to  the  success  of  its  needle-gun 
than  to  its  wealth  in  students — not,  however,  to  masters  of  Greek, 
Latin,  or  Sanscrit  (for  every  civilised  country  teems  with  such  to 
overflowing),  but  to  those  initiated  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
science.  Photographers  of  the  present  day  can  best  decide  for 
themselves  how  much  they  would  have  benefited  by  having  been 
introduced  to  this  part  of  their  education  in  early  days.  Many 
will,  undoubtedly,  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  the  present  day,  it 
behoves  them  to  save  a  future  generation  from  the  regret  in  which 
most  of  them  now  participate. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  error  to  overrate  the  importance  or,  rather, 
the  magnitude  of  photography  in  the  temple  of  science.  A  niche  is 
all  which  it  occupies  there,  although  to  the  followers  and  disciples  of 
the  art  that  may  appear  to  be  the  most  exquisite.  Research  is  often 
led  astray  and  energy  lost  in  the  pursuit  of  things  already  well 
established ;  and  hence  the  importance  of  the  aid  which  is  rendered 
by  even  an  elementary  knowledge  merely,  as  long  as  this  implies  a 
survey  of  the  whole  structure.  The  rising  generation  in  Prussia 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  led  into  the  mysteries  of  nature  and 
natural  agencies  at  an  age  when  more  undivided  attention  can 
be  given  to  these  subjects  than  after  years  will  ever  allow. 

Science,  in  interpreting  nature,  introduces  man  step  by  step  into 
its  sacred  groves,  from  which  it  has  banished  the  dryads  and  fauns 
which  haunted  its  recesses.  Destroying  fear  and  superstition,  it 
renders  back  to  man  his  birthright  and  his  dominion.  Hand  in 
hand  with  the  irresistible  tide  of  his  increasing  knowledge  comes  the 
desire  for  the  beautiful,  and  that  is  art.  In  its  truest  and  highest 
sense  this  means  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  evil;  for  evil,  in  its 
matured  or  in  its  embryonic  form,  is  ever  unsightly.  Nature,  indeed, 
offers  myriads  of  subjects  for  contemplation;  but  its  beauties  are 
hidden  under  a  world  made  of  man’s  own,  through  which  few  can 
penetrate. 

Progress,  as  counted  by  ages,  means  a  return  to  nature  with  its 
problems  solved.  Without  understanding  nature,  even  its  beauties 
remain  unappreciated.  Works  of  art  have  at  all  times  manifested 
the  desire  of  men  to  rise  and  to  raise.  To  bring  art  home  to  the 
palace  and  to  the  cottage  has  often  been  desired  and  even  attempted  ; 
but  the  tardy  modes  of  production  have  failed  to  satisfy  both  desire 
and  demand.  Moreover,  art,  as  hitherto  understood,  was  but  an 
attempt  at  what  has  yet  to  be  done,  and,  maybe,  even  that  the  some¬ 
what  artificial  style  of  art  has  encouraged  the  artificial  state  of 
society,  which  cannot  be  consonant  with  true  art.  Nature,  although 
rarely  exactly  copied,  has  never  been  excelled  by  either  the  Phidian 
or  the  modern  schools,  and  has  often  suffered  considerable  damage. 
When  it  is  taken  into  account  that  in  its  influence  lies  the  great  use 
and  excellence  of  art,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  closest  approxi¬ 
mation  to  truth  is  the  most  desirable  of  its  characteristics.  The 
elevating  principle  of  mankind  must  suffer  by  a  deviation  from  truth, 
and  it  is  hence  of  the  utmost  importance  that  what  the  Germans  term 
“  kiinstlich”  and  “  Jciinstlerisch  (“artificial”  and  “artistic”)  be 
closely  defined  and  studied  by  artists. 

In  photographic  productions  there  is  less  danger  in  missing  the 
truth  than  there  is  otherwise ;  yet  it  is  well  known  how  easily  the 
artist  can  be  detected  even  in  the  apparently  simple  case  of  taking  a 
portrait.  It  is  not  science  which  will  ever  enable  a  student  fully  to 
grasp  the  laws  which  govern  the  beautiful ;  it  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  beautiful  which  leads  to  its  appreciation — which,  in  fact,  makes 
a  man  an  artist,  although  he  be  not  born  a  genius.  There  is  at  the 
present  day  room  for  an  art  which  will  supply  the  want  that  was  felt 
in  all  ages — that  of  bringing  every  one  near  and  in  contact  with  it. 
Whether  photography  will  fill  the  vacancy  or  not  the  future  will  have 
to  decide. 

By  the  way,  a  word  about  the  term  “  art-science.”  This  may  be 
applicable,  with  some  amount  of  reason,  at  the  present  day;  but  it 
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will  cease  to  be  a  justifiable  designation  when  science  shall  have  be¬ 
come  a  common  appendage  to  every  schoolboy’s  education.  The 
choice  then,  as  ever,  will  be  between  manipulation  and  art. 

The  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  the  latter  are  remarkable  at 
Diisseldorf.  To  say  nothing  of  its  academy  and  its  exhibitions — 
which  are,  after  all,  little  more  than  showrooms — the  artists  them¬ 
selves  exist  in  a  body,  and  their  life  as  such  can  be  seen  there 
to  perfection.  A  picture  showing  the  most  renowned  members 
in  a  well-executed  group,  by  Hildebrand,  if  I  remember  rightly,  is 
extant  somewhere  in  America.  A  photograph  of  this  exists  in  the 
collection  by  A.  A.  Turner,  a  quarto  volume  containing  photographic 
copies  from  the  pictures  belonging  to  the  Diisseldorf  gallery  at 
New  York.* 

The  picture  referred  to  will  give  to  the  student  of  physiognomy 
some  idea  of  the  class  of  people  these  artists  are.  Tlieir  usual 
place  of  resort,  “  when  the  house  is  still  and  the  day  is  done,”  is  to 
the  far-famed  Malhasten  (translated  “paint-box”).  At  present 
this  is  situated  in  the  Jacobi  Garten  —  a  park  adjoining  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  Sigmaringen,  and  which  was 
acquired  by  the  association  some  years  ago.  Here  they  meet  and 
chat  and  drink  and  smoke ;  play  at  billiards,  at  nine-pins,  or  what¬ 
ever  game  they  may  be  inclined  to  go  in  for.  Although  specially 
devoted  to  artists,  and  maintained  by  them  alone,  there  is  not  much 
difficulty  in  obtaining  admission. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  real  grandeur  of  great  men  it 
would  appear  strange  to  find  some  of  the  most  laurelled  favourites 
of  the  muses,  or  the  most  seriously-inclined  disciples,  engaged  in 
occasionally  running  races,  jumping,  shouting,  dancing,  or,  as  the 
case  may  be,  dressing  up  for  some  theatrical  performance.  It  is  this 
very  freedom  and  relaxation  from  the  close  attention  to  one  particular 
subject  which  renews  their  strength  of  concentration,  and  washes 
away  the  miseries  which  life  is  apt  to  inflict.  To  be  useful  an  artist 
should  be  joyful,  and  no  better  influence  to  bring  about  such  a  state 
can  be  found  than  the  genial  atmosphere  of  sympathising  humanity. 

Such  influence  is  strongly  felt  in  the  company  assembled  at  the 
Malhasten,  and  its  exhilirating  effect  is  almost  magical.  Where 
Lessing,  Achenbach,  Hildebrand,  Solin,  Hiibner,1;  Ludwig  Kuaus, 
and  other  excellent  specimens  of  humanity  have  shed,  or  still  shed, 
their  light,  photographers  are  at  fault  if  they  profit  not  by  it  to  the 
elevation  of  their  art  in  particular  and  of  mankind  at  large.  What¬ 
ever  its  representations  may  be,  so  long  as  artistic  combination  or 
conception  emanate  from  minds  unsullied  and  vigorous  and  bright, 
so  long  will  it  captivate  and  fetter  the  masses  with  resistless  power. 
Moreover,  the  influence  will  be  unspeakably  more  benignant  and 
refreshing  than  that  of  eloquence  or  of  the  most  brilliant  argument. 
There  is  little  time  or  scope  given  or  applied  by  a  nation  in  general 
to  the  study  of  the  beautiful.  It  must  come  to  them  ready  made, 
pleasant  to  the  senses,  and  filled  with  the  truth  which  the  crudest 
among  them  can  recognise  and,  to  some  extent,  appreciate. 

Take  the  photograph  recently  published  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
with  her  babe  pick-a-pack.  Whoever  suggested  the  position  — 
whether  it  was  Her  Royal  Highness  herself,  the  babe,  or  the  photo¬ 
grapher— she  or  it  or  he,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  an  artist  at  heart. 
It  is  with  such  that  the  profession  ought  to  be  replete,  and  a  place 
among  the  educating  agencies  of  humanity  could  no  longer  be  denied 
to  photography.  The  picture  alluded  to  is  perfectly  exquisite  in  its 
conception.  If  we  find  that  this  carte  de  visite  makes  a  deeper  im¬ 
pression  than  many  productions  of  art,  even  of  no  inferior  merit,  it 
is  because  it  is  more  true  to  nature  than  painting  or  sculpture  could 
ever  have  made  it— more  free  from  the  everlasting  reminiscences  of 
the  antique  and  the  obsolete — more  cherished  by  many — less  con¬ 
nected  with  ideas  of  misery  or  trial  to  which  the  producer  of  the 
group  might  under  other  circumstances  have  been  subjected. 

When  at  Diisseldorf  my  attention  was  drawn  to  some  portraits  of 
King  William  taken  at  different  times  of  his  life.  What  an  addition 
to  the  treasures  of  the  student  of  art  and  history  if  these  had  all  been 
executed  in  a  true  artistic  spirit — -with  the  taste  displayed  by  some, 
the  correctness  by  others  !  A  comparison  suggested  itself  between 
this  and  a  similar  series  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone’s 
portraits.  Battle  in  every  line  of  those  well-worn  features— -what  a 
true  reflection  of  the  life  lived !  The  battles  of  Sadowa,  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  of  the  Irish  Church  are  marked  in  these  faces, 
though  the  particulars  escape  observation  and  elude  science.  Will 
future  generations  read  from  these  traditions  the  lives  of  great  men  ? 
To  some  these  legacies  will  be  safer  guides  than  the  survey  of  a 
history  can  afford  which  describes  the  lives  of  leaders  never  un- 
tainte'dly.  E.  Fournier. 

*  Diisseldorf  School  of  Art,  photographed  from  the  original  pictures  by  A.  A. 
Turner,  and  reproduced  under  the  superintendence  of  B.  Frodsham  ;  New  York, 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1803. 


AN  INDIAN  PHOTOGRAPHER  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

Photographic  Engraving,  Photolithography,  and  Cognate 
Processes. 

Lieut.  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  photographic 
department  of  the  Surveyor-General’s  office  in  Calcutta,  having  lately 
made  a  tour  of  the  principal  European  establishments  connected 
with  photo-printing,  photolithography,  and  photo-engraving,  has 
embodied  his  observations  in  a  report  which  is  now  before  us. 
When  Lieut.  Waterhouse  was  in  this  country  he  called  upon  us, 
and  we  ascertained  from  him  that  he  had  been  making  copious 
notes  in  all  the  branches  of  photography  above-mentioned  with  a  view 
to  their  being  afterwards  published,  and  the  result  is  a  goodly  volume 
of  240  pages,  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  account, 
with  extracts.  The  author  divides  his  report,  to  a  certain  extent, 
into  nationalities,  of  which  France  receives  the  largest  share  of 
attention.  As  the  exquisite  results  obtained  by  M.  Placet  have  on 
a  previous  occasion  afforded  a  theme  for  our  expressions  of  warmest 
commendation,  we  commence  our  extracts  by  giving — 

M.  Placet’s  Process. 

M.  Placet  works  only  in  half-tone,  and  has  produced  some  very  fine 
results.  He  did  not  tell  me  his  exact  method  of  proceeding,  but 
referred  me  to  a  photographic  journal,  in  which  the  principles  of  it  are 
described  as  follows : — 

‘  ‘  A  film  of  bichromated  gelatine  is  exposed  under  a  transmitted  posi¬ 
tive  cliche  so  that  the  light  enters  on  the  under  side  of  the  film ;  this  is 
done  either  by  covering  the  cliche  itself  with  the  sensitive  layer,  or  by 
using  a  thin  transparent  support  for  it.  After  exposure  to  light  the  film 
is  soaked  in  water.  Those  parts  which  have  been  protected  from  the 
light  swell  up  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  action  of  the  light. 
By  treating  the  mould  in  relief  thus  obtained  with  metallic  solutions, 
an  electrotype  copy  in  copper  can  be  made,  which  may  be  printed  in  the 
copperplate  press.  If  a  negative  cliche  is  used  the  unaltered  gelatine 
must  be  dissolved  away,  or  a  second  electrotype  must  be  made.  The 
modus  operandi  may  differ,  but  the  principle  always  remains  the  same.” 

Printing  on  the  Reversed  Side. — Swelling  of  the  Unaltered  Gelatine. — 
“  Galvanoplasty .” — This  process  is  the  same  in  principle  a3  that  of  Paul 
Pretsch,  of  Vienna,  which  was  introduced  into  England  some  time  ago, 
but  failed  as  a  commercial  speculation. 

I  saw  some  silver  prints  and  some  of  M.  Placet’s  engraved  proofs  from 
the  same  negative,  and  noticed  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  detail 
in  the  engraved  proofs  than  in  the  silver  prints;  they  also  appeared 
sharper.  I  observed  that  all  his  engraved  plates  were  enfaced  with 
steel.  He  explained  to  me  the  advantages  of  the  process  in  enabling 
several  thousand  proofs  to  be  pulled  from  an  electrotyped  copper  plate, 
and  told  me  that  it  was  especially  necessary  in  his  process,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  finest  tints.  He  also  showed  me  some  transferred  nega¬ 
tives,  and  the  tissue  he  made  use  of  for  supporting  them  when  transferred; 
this  consisted  of  the  now  well-known  castor  oil  collodion.  I  have  to 
thank  M.  Placet  for  many  civilities  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  information. 

M.  Baldus’s  Process. 

M.  Baldus  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  several  proofs,  some  of  which 
were  fine,  but  I  did  not  consider  them,  on  the  whole,  so  good  as  those 
of  M.  Durand.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  process  is  similar 
to  that  of  Durand,  and  like  his  a  modification  of  that  of  Niepce  de  St. 
Victor.  I  saw  some  of  his  negatives ;  they  were  clear,  but  not  very 
sharp,  and  could  not  give  a  good  result  without  much  retouching.  He 
obtains  them  by  the  dry  collodion  process.  Some  specimens  in  half¬ 
tone  were  good,  but  not  so  good  as  Placet’s ;  they  very  much  resembled 
photolithographs  in  half-tone,  and  were  somewhat  coarse  in  the  grain. 
His  plates  were  totally  unlike  Placet’s,  but  were  enfaced  with  steel, 
and  I  saw  the  process  of  enfacing  them  in  operation. 

M.  Drivet’s  Process. 

M.  Drivet’s  process  differs  in  some  respects  from  all  the  others,  though 
in  principle  it  is,  I  believe,  much  the  same  as  Placet’s.  The  chief  dif¬ 
ference  is  an  artificial  grain  in  the  form  of  a  cross-hatching  all  over  the 
plate,  which  gives  rather  an  unpleasant  effect.  I  do  not  know  his 
method  of  working,  but  he  showed  me  a  cliche,  on  which  were  the  image, 
the  grain,  and  the  relief  at  the  same  time ;  he  has  then  only  to  silver 
the  surface  by  some  means  and  take  an  electrotype.  He  told  me  he 
worked  on  a  film  more  sensitive  than  the  bichromate  of  potash  and 
gelatine,  but  his  process  must  be  based  on  the  reactions  of  chromic  salts 
upon  gelatine.  The  cliche  I  saw  had  no  visible  trace  of  chromate  salt 
on  it,  and  had  the  colour  and  the  appearance,  both  by  transmitted  and 
reflected  light,  of  an  ordinary  iron  negative;  but  on  examining  the 
surface  the  relief  and  grain  were  easily  seen.  He  showed  me  some  very 
fine  reproductions  of  maps,  and  also  several  fine  proofs  in  half-tones ; 
but  the  uniform  artificial  grain  in  these  last  destroys  their  beauty  very 
much,  and,  moreover,  is  not  necessary,  as  the  swelled  gelatine  gives  of 
itself  a  most  perfect  grain,  large  in  the  shadows  and  small  in  the  lights. 
M.  Drivet  told  me  he  was  about  to  replace  it  by  a  grain  resembling  that 
of  an  aquatint  engraving. 
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M'.  Durand’s  Process. 

I  called  upon  M.  Durand  to  renew  the  acquaintance  I  had  made  with 
him  during  my  visit  to  Paris  in  1867.  In  my  opinion  he  has  produced 
the  finest  photo-engravings  in  line  that  have  yet  been  seen,  excepting, 
perhaps,  those  executed  at  the  Royal  Printing  Office,  Berlin.  His 
process  is  a  modification  of  that  of  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  and  conse¬ 
quently  he  works  with  asphaltum.  He  kindly  showed  me  several  of 
his  latest  productions,  both  for  plate  and  surface  printing — among  them 
some  excellent  reproductions  of  maps — and  gave  me'a  few  hints  on  the 
working  of  the  process,  but  without  going  into  details.  He  told  me 
that,  in  the  first  place,  all  depended  upon  the  cleaning  of  the  copper 
plate,  which  should  be  cleaned  at  the  moment  of  using  with  charcoal, 
or  with  solution  of  potash,  till  it  will  show  no  trace  of  greasiness  when 
water  is  poured  on  it.  The  bitumen  may  be  applied  in  solution  or  by 
dabbing.  The  solvent  should  be  benzine  alone,  nearly  saturated  with 
bitumen ;  the  object  of  this  is  to  weaken  the  action  of  the  benzine,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  so  liable  to  dissolve  the  altered  parts.  The  plate 
should  be  placed  in  a  dish,  the  solvent  poured  over  it,  and  allowed  to 
act  slowly.  It  is  better  not  to  develope  the  plate  the  same  day  as  it  is 
exposed  to  light.  In  the  biting-in  the  great  difficulty  is  to  bite  the  dark 
lines  sufficiently  and  yet  preserve  the  fine  lines.  Finally,  he  impressed 
upon  me  the  necessity  for  working  slowly  in  all  the  operations. 

M.  Harrier’s  Process. 

M.  Gamier  is  one  of  the  cleverest  photo-engravers  in  Paris  ;  he 
obtained  the  gold  medal  at  the  Exposition  in  1867,  and  has  produced 
some  very  beautiful  works  in  half-tone.  He  received  me  very  cour¬ 
teously,  but  would  give  me  no  inkling  of  his  process.  He  showed  me 
some  fine  specimens  in  line  and  half-tone,  and  some  exceedingly  good 
cliches,  which  were  almost  all  transmitted  positives.  I  have  an  idea  that 
his  process  is  similar  in  principle  to  Fox  Talbot’s  process  of  photo- 
glyphy  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  film  of  bichromated  gelatine  on  a  metal 
plate  is  exposed  to  light,  and  then  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  with¬ 
stand  the  effects  of  the  acid  solution  used  for  biting  in.  The  plate  is 
then  bitten  through  the  film,  and  the  biting  agent  acts  on  it  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  film  has  been  acted  on  by  light,  the  protected  and  soluble 
parts  being  bitten  deepest.  He  works  on  steel,  and  his  prints  have  some 
resemblance  to  those  produced  by  Fox  Talbot’s  process  in  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  grain.  The  above,  however,  is  only  a  conjecture,  as  I 
received  no  information  on  the  process.  For  working  in  winter  or  in 
wet  weather  he  uses  an  electric-light  apparatus. 

M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor’s  Process. 

M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  Commandant  of  the  Louvre,  nephew  of 
Nicephore  Niepce,  the  originator  of  photographic  processes,  has  worked 
out  and  made  many  improvements  in  the  processes  made  known  by  his 
uncle,  and  has  published  the  details  of  his  process  in  a  work  entitled 
Trait6  Pratique  de  Gravure  Hdliographique  sur  A  cier  et  sur  Verre.  Paris, 
Victor  Masson.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  process  here,  as  it  is 
well  known,  though  not  practised,  in  England ;  suffice  to  say  that  he 
makes  use  of  a  thin  varnish  of  bitumen  of  Judea,  the  image  formed  upon 
which,  after  exposure  to  light,  is  developed  with  suitable  solvents,  and 
the  plate  bitten  in  with  acids.  He  showed  me  some  very  good  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  process,  consisting  of  copies  of  pencil  drawings,  and  some 
copies  of  maps,  &c.  He  said  the  process  required  a  great  deal  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  practice  before  success  could  be  attained,  and  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  materials  should  be  of  the  proper  quality 
and  preserved  from  light.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
bitumen,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  true  bitumen  of  Judea. 


used,  and  thus  there  need  be  no  delay  in  the  printing.  The  process,  as 
I  saw  it  in  operation,  is  as  follows : — 

A  plate  of  copper  is  grained  with  sand  and  then  coated  very  evenly 
with  a  mixture  containing  gelatine  and  the  trichromate  of  potash,  and 
possibly  some  other  substances,  and  is  dried  by  exposing  it  in  an  oven 
to  a  heat  of  122°  F.  for  some  hours.  These  plates  may  be  kept  two  or 
three  days,  sometimes  more,  before  use.  The  plates  thus  prepared  are 
exposed  in  diffused  daylight  under  a  reversed  negative  for  about  half-an- 
hour;  they  are  then  taken  out  of  the  printing-frames  and  washed  under 
a  rose  jet  of  water  until  all  the  chrome  salt  is  dissolved  out,  and  then 
dried  in  the  open  air.  After  they  are  dry,  it  is  better  to  put  them  away 
to  harden  for  a  day  or  two  than  to  proceed  to  print  them  at  once. 
However,  to  show  me  the  process  copies  were  printed  off  the  two  plates 
I  saw  exposed.  The  dried  plate  is  taken  to  a  lithographic  press  and 
placed  on  a  stone,  which  serves  as  a  support.  It  is  damped  with  water 
in  the  usual  way,  which  causes  those  parts  of  the  gelatine  film  which 
have  not  been  acted  upon  by  light  to  swell  freely,  and  the  exposed  parts 
to  swell  up  according  to  the  degree  of  protection  they  have  received,  and 
thus  the  plate  presents  the  appearance  of  a  graduated  mould.  It  is  next 
rolled  in  with  a  roller  and  lithographic  ink,  modified  to  suit  the  process  ; 
the  rolling  in  takes  longer  than  with  a  stone,  and  requires  some  skill 
and  care, 

The  effect  of  the  inking  is  that  the  water  contained  in  the  pores  of 
the  higher  parts  of  the  gelatine  film,  which  have  undergone  little  or 
no  change  by  the  action  of  light,  repels  the  ink,  whilst  the  insoluble 
parts,  which  have  been  acted  on  by  light  and  remain  sunk,  take  up  the 
ink  in  proportion  as  the  action  of  light  has  rendered  them  impenetrable 
by  water.  The  more  the  gelatine  has  been  altered  the  thicker  will  be 
the  coating  of  ink  taken  up.  The  paper  is  laid  on  dry,  and  the  proofs 
are  pulled  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  they  are  then  trimmed  and  mounted. 
The  effect  of  printing  the  plates  too  soon  is  that  the  paper  sticks  to  the 
film  and  is  torn  in  pulling  off,  leaving  little  white  spots  over  the  print. 
I  saw  a  great  many  perfect  specimens  of  the  process,  the  most  delicate 
details  being  rendered  with  a  perfection  seldom  seen  in  any  other  pro¬ 
cess.  Messrs.  Marshal  have  not  as  yet  practised  the  process  on  a 
commercial  scale  ;  it  has,  however,  been  in  use  for  a  long  time  for 
making  copies  of  the  drawings  and  designs  of  their  paintings  on  glass, 
and  they  are  now  desirous  of  extending  its  use. 

I  consider  it  a  most  valuable  process  ;  no  method  of  photolitho¬ 
graphy  or  photo -engraving  hitherto  published  gives  results  to  compare 
with  it,  and  I  think  it  is,  perhaps,  simpler  and  cheaper  to  work  than 
either  Swan’s  or  Woodbury’s  process.  It  would  be  extremely  useful  for 
reproducing  photographs  of  architectural  subjects  and  antiquities. 


NIEPCE  DE  ST.  cie*CTOR. 

In  our  volume  for  1864  we  gave,  in  a  seiJh  .  of  articles,  sketches  of  the 
public  scientific  career  of  two  of  the  fathers  of  our  art-science,  Mr. 
Henry  Fox  Talbot  (who,  we  rejoice  to  say,  is  still  alive  and  enjoying 
good  health)  and  M.  Nicephore  Niepce.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  Mr. 
Fowler,  three  weeks  since,  chronicled  the  death  of  M.  Niepce  de  St. 
Victor,  the  nephew  of  M.  Nicephore  Niepce;  and  [in  the  following 
article,  by  M.  Ernest  Lacan,*  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  M.  Niepce’s, 
the  reader  will  find  a  summarised  sketch  of  the  life  and  career  of  one  who, 
by  his  investigations,  has  shed  a  lustre  on  the  science  of  photography, 
and  who  “died  in  harness.” 

Photographic  art  and  science  have  sustained  a  new  and  exceedingly 
great  loss  in  the  person  of  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor.  Our  late  friend 
was  struck  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  April,  with  pulmonary  apoplexy. 
He  was  found  stretched  lifeless  in  his  laboratory  at  the  Louvre.  It  was 
indeed  there  that  the  persevering  explorer  ought  to  have  died.  We  need 
not  remind  our  readers  of  the  services  that  M.  Niepce  rendered  to  pho¬ 
tography,  and  the  unexpected  event  which  deprives  us  of  one  of  our 
dearest  and  oldest  friends  affects  us  too  profoundly  for  us  to  be  able  now 
to  express  more  than  a  few  words  of  very  deep  regret. 

We  will  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  reproducing  as  a  last  homage 
to  this  excellent  man  and  exquisite  savant  that  which  we  have  before 
traced  of  his  life  of  struggling  and  labour. 

In  1842  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  1st  Regiment 
of  Dragoons,  then  stationed  at  Montauban.  In  1827  he  left  the  School 
of  Saumur  with  the  rank  of  marshal  instructor.  Up  to  that  time  he 
had  led  the  monotonous  life  of  garrisons,  acquitting  himself  with  zeal 
in  his  duties,  and  only  expecting  in  the  future  the  promotion  of  which 
it  was  easy  to  calculate  the  chances.  He  interested  himself  as  much  in 
the  sciences  as  any  intelligent  man  could  do,  but  nothing  as  yet  led  him 
to  foresee  for  himself  the  services  that  it  would  devolve  upon  him  to 
render  to  them. 

One  day  the  trouser  of  his  uniform  became  spotted  by  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice.  Careful  as  officers  usually  are,  M.  Niepce  sought  means 
to  make  these  spots  disappear.  After  several  trials  he  succeeded  with 
some  drops  of  ammonia  in  reviving  the  colour  ( garance ).  At  this  time 
the  Minister  of  War  decided  that  the  reverse  sides,  the  collars  and  the 
cuffs,  of  the  uniform  of  thirteen  regiments  of  cavalry — which  up  to  that 
*  In  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie. 


From  Lieut.  Waterhouse’s  report  on  the  state  of  photolithography 
in  France  it  would  appear  that  this  branch  is  not  so  far  advanced  as 
photo-engraving,  which,  he  says,  has  been  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of 
excellence  in  Paris,  where  he  believes  that  it  is  practised  more 
extensively  than  in  any  other  city  in  Europe.  He  describes  with 
minuteness  the  carbon  '•printing  establishment  of  M.  Braun,  of 
Dornach;  but,  as  this  has  been  described  in  our  own  pages  even 
more  circumstantially,  we  pass  it  at  present  in  favour  of— - 

The  Phototype  Process  of  MM.  Tessie  du  Mothay  and 
Marechal. 

On  my  way  to  Paris  from  Dornach  I  visited  M.  Marechal,  at  Metz, 
where  he  has  large  painted  glass  works,  and  also  a  small  establishment 
for  working  the  phototype  process  of  Tessie  du  Mothay,  the  details  of 
which  he  kindly  allowed  me  to  see.  This  process  is  chiefly  suited  to 
the  reproduction  of  photographic  half-tone,  and  differs  from  photo¬ 
lithography  in  the  use  of  a  film  of  insolated  chromated  gelatine  to  receive 
the  application  of  the  greasy  ink  instead  of  a  stone.  The  proofs  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  method  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  possess  a  greater 
delicacy  and  more  perfect  half-tone  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other 
analogous  process.  Its  extensive  use  has,  however,  been  prevented  by 
the  drawback  that  only  from  fifty  to  seventy  proofs,  and  often  not 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty,  can  be  taken  from  one  plate.  The  greatest 
number  ever  pulled  was  about  100.  The  plates,  however,  cost  so  little, 
and  are  so  easy  to  prepare,  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  very  serious 
defect  in  the  process,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  prepare  several  plates 
beforehand,  and  as  soon  as  one  is  exhausted  it  is  put  aside  and  another 
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time  had  been  rose  colour,  yellow,  and  crimson — should  in  future  he 
orange-coloured. 

M.  Niepce,  who  had  been  much  interested  by  his  former  experiments, 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  different  colouring  substances,  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  which,  combined  with  those  of  acids,  seemed  to  him  likely  to 
lead  to  the  desired  result.  M.  Niepce  afterwards  substituted  fustic  for 
the  pink  of  India. 

Just  as  he  completed  his  process,  the  Minister  of  War  was  about  to 
treat  with  some  contractors  who  demanded  six  francs  per  garment. 
The  Colonel  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Dragoons  immediately  wrote  to  the 
Minister,  stating  that  one  of  his  officers  had  discovered  a  means  which 
was  much  more  economical.  M.  Niepce  received  an  order  to  repair  to 
Paris.  He  went  thither  and  repeated  before  a  Commission  named  for 
the  purpose,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Chevreul,  experiments  which 
succeeded  perfectly.  The  process  was  then  adopted,  and  it  resulted 
therefrom  that,  instead  of  six  francs,  the  outlay  necessary  for  this  trans¬ 
formation  was  reduced  to  fifty  centimes  per  garment,  by  which  the 
Government  was  saved  an  outlay  of  more  than  100,000  francs. 

An  apothecary  of  Poitiers,  named  Grimaut,  offered  to  purchase  from 
M.  Niepce  his  process  for  a  sum  of  10,000  francs.  The  officer  refused 
his  proposition,  saying  that  his  discovery,  like  his  services,  belonged  to 
the  Government,  and  that  the  Government  alone  ought  to  profit  by 
them.  Subsequently,  when  he  came  to  Paris,  the  Minister  asked  him 
what  price  he  demanded  for  communicating  his  process,  when  M.  Niepce 
made  the  same  reply.  He  was  pressed  to  receive  compensation,  and 
would  have  been  recompensed  for  his  disinterestedness  by  being  raised 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  but  his  promotion  to  that  of  lieutenant  only 
dated  from  the  month  of  December,  1841,  and  the  rules  of  the  service 
prevented  his  advancement. 

The  Due  de  Nemours  himself,  who  had  concurred  in  the  decision 
taken  by  the  Minister  on  the  subject  of  the  distinctive  colours  of  the 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  who  saw  with  satisfaction  the  change  effected 
on  such  favourable  terms — thanks  to  the  formula  of  the  lieutenant  of 
dragoons— warmly  manifested  the  interest  with  which  the  ingenious 
officer  inspired  him.  Seeing  all  these  kindly  dispositions  towards  him, 
M.  Niepce  asked  to  be  allowed  to  pass  with  his  rank  into  the  Garde 
Municipale.  This  was  sacrificing  his  chances  of  promotion,  but  it  was 
also  fixing  him  at  Paris.  He  was  promised  the  first  place  vacant. 
Happy  in  this  hope  he  returned  to  Montauban  to  resume  at  the  same 
time  his  service  as  instructor  and  his  chemical  studies;  for  his  first 
success  had  given  him  too  much  encouragement,  and  studies  of  this 
nature  had  too  much  interested  him  for  him  to  be  able  to  renounce  them. 

No  one  would  be  astonished  that  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
the  preceding  facts.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  were  the  starting-point 
of  his  scientific  researches.  They  attracted  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
colouring  matters  which,  lr  ter,  were  to  lead  him  so  far.  Eventually  they 
awakened  in  him  that  s^mit  of  investigation  which  stimulated  and 
directed  him  in  the  unexpl  fed  regions  of  science. 

M.  Niepce  recommenced! ILs  studies  in  proportion  as  he  advanced  in 
the  knowledge  of  chemistry — so  rich  in  interest,  so  fruitful  when  suc¬ 
cess  is  unhoped-for,  as  also  in  deceptions  unexpected.  He  comprehended 
more  the  sublime  passion  of  his  uncle,  Nicephore,  whom  he  had  once 
heard  so  often  treated  as  a  visionary  by  those  of  his  family  Avho  had  seen 
him  suffer  and  die  ignored,  and  whose  name  he  has  since  heard  cited 
with  admiration  by  all  those  who  saw  his  discovery  rise  to  greatness  and 
foresaw  its  marvellous  results. 

It  was  natural  that,  familiarised  with  chemical  operations  and 
ressed  by  the  desire  of  searching  and  discovering  that  these  studies 
ad  developed  in  him,  M.  Niepce  gave  himself  up  to  similar  works  to 
those  which  had  made  his  uncle  illustrious.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
consecrate  his  studies  to  the  progress  of  photography,  and  to  perfect 
what  Nicephore  had  invented. 

But,  isolated  as  he  was  in  a  small  provincial  town,  not  having  at  his 
disposal  more  than  a  few  special  works — forgotten  amid  the  dust  of  a 
municipal  library — the  studious  officer  found  himself  checked  at  every 
step.  He  felt  that  his  studies  would  not  become  fruitful  until  he  could 
pursue  them  in  Paris. 

It  was  only  on  the  13th  of  April,  1845,  that  M.  Niepce  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  his  rank  in  the  Garde  Municipale.  M.  Niepce  de  St. 
Victor  had  been  scarcely  two  years  in  Paris  when,  on  the  25th  October, 
1847,  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  his  beautiful  work  on 
the  action  of  vapours.  It  suffices  to  read  this  mdmoire,  to  which  the 
author  modestly  gave  the  title  of  “Note,”  to  comprehend  how  great 
must  have  been  his  researches  and  experiments  before  arriving  at  a 
proof  of  the  facts  that  it  reveals.  For  the  rest,  the  distinguished 
savant  who  undertook  to  present  this  communication  to  the  Academy, 
M.  Chevreul,  has  mentioned  it  as  of  too  much  importance  and  with  too 
much  precision  and  authority  to  require  any  additional  notice  here. 
Being  unable  to  accord  any  other  recompense  to  the  author  of  this  com¬ 
munication,  the  Academy  decreed  that  it  should  be  inserted  in  the 
Becueil  des  Savants  Etrangers. 

The  same  day  M.  Niepce  announced  to  the  academy  the  result  of  his 
first  experiments  in  photography  on  glass.  He  operated  at  that  time  by 
spreading  starch  upon  the  plate ;  but  he  pursued  his  studies,  feeling 
assured  that  he  should  find  something  better. 

The  revolution  of  February  surprised  him  in  the  middle  of  his  labours. 
Since  his  nomination  in  the  Municipal  Guard  had  fixed  him  at  Paris,  M. 


Niepce  lived  in  the  barrack  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Martin,  and,  thanks 
to  the  discipline  which  reigned  in  this  corps  and  to  the  good  conduct  of 
the  men  of  which  it  was  composed,  the  studious  officer  wa3  enabled  to 
transform  the  police-room  into  a  laboratory,  as  it  had  become  useless. 
It  was  there  that  between  two  roultments  de  tambour ,  a  police  cap  on  liia 
head  and  his  uniform  under  his  blouse,  he  passed  the  few  moments  of 
leisure  which  the  service  allowed  him  in  pursuing  his  scientiiic  re¬ 
searches.  By  dint  of  economy,  on  his  modest  pay  .of  lieutenant,  he  was 
enabled  to  unite  in  this  laboratory  chemical  products  and  apparatus 
which  had  for  him  all  the  value  of  the  sacrifices  which  they  cost  him, 
and  the  results  which  awaited  him.  But  when  the  days  of  February 
came  the  barrack  was  invaded,  burnt  by  incendiaries,  his  laboratory 
destroyed,  and  likewise  his  furniture  ;  and  when  the  unfortunate  officer, 
who  was  received  by  his  devoted  friends,  was  assured  respecting  his  life 
and  that  of  his  wife,  he  had  to  regret,  not  only  his  broken  future,  but 
the  fruit  of  his  privations— the  results  of  his  experiments.  All  his 
riches,  in  fact,  were  lost  at  the  same  time.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not 
discouraged  ;  he  profited,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  inactivity  in  which  the 
disbanding  of  the  Guard  left  him  to  continue  his  researches  and  complete 
his  work.  It  was  thus  that  on  the  12th  of  June,  1848,  he  presented  to 
the  Academy  that  note  so  remarkable  in  which  he  gave  the  processes 
of  photography  on  glass,  vrhich  were  to  produce  in  the  hands  of  our 
photographers  such  admirable  results. 

It  was  with  MM.  Humbert  de  Molard,  Constant,  and  Martens  that 
M.  Niepce  made  his  first  experiments.  Reinstated  in  July,  1848,  a3 
lieutenant  in  the  10th  Regiment  of  Dragoons,  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor 
quitted  Paris  for  a  time  to  rejoin  his  corps.  He  was  named  captain  on 
the  11th  November,  1848;  his  nomination  to  the  same  rank  in  the 
Republican  Guard  was  fixed  in  Paris  in  April,  1849.  He  soon  completed 
his  processes  of  photography  on  glass,  and  presented  to  the  Academy 
several  notes  which  proved  with  what  perseverance  he  had  continued 
his  studies.  On  the  10th  December,  1849,  he  was  named  chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  for  his  scientific  works,  for  which  he  had  already 
obtained  the  medal  of  2,000  francs  value  from  the  Society  of  Encourage¬ 
ment. 

But,  for  a  long  time  past,  other  researches,  more  important,  still 
occupied  his  mind.  His  studies  on  colouring  matters,  commenced  in 
regard  to  tinting,  had  taken,  as  he  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  photo¬ 
graphic  phenomena,  a  new  direction.  He  often  asked  himself,  like 
many  others,  when  admiring  the  images  traced  by  light  in  ink  on  the 
Daguerrian  plate,  if  the  same  agent  which  reproduced  contours  so  mar¬ 
vellously  on  the  silvered  surface,  and  with  such  minuteness  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  objects,  could  not  fix  their  colours  also ;  and,  with  that  hardihood 
of  research  which  recoils  before  no  difficulty  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  end, 
however  distant  it  may  be,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  work. 

In  1848  a  young  physician  of  talent  who  gave  himself  up  to  the 
learned  studies  of  the  luminous  agent,  M.  Edmond  Becquerel,  found 
means  to  produce  on  silver  plates  submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine 
the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum,  which  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  certain 
experiments,  had  obtained  upon  paper  endued  with  vegetable  sap. 
That  was  a  result  of  great  importance,  as  it  proved  to  M.  Niepce  that 
the  realisation  of  his  dream  was  indeed  possible.  Taking,  therefore, 
as  a  base  the  facts  revealed  by  the  young  savant ,  he  commenced  his 
valuable  experiments  on  the  coloured  flames. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  of  an  investigator  such  as  Niepce  to 
remain  a  single  day  inactive.  In  1853,  when  winter  interrupted  his 
heliochromic  researches  by  withdrawing  one  part  of  his  principal  matter 
(the  sun),  according  to  the  expression  of  Nicephore  Niepce,  the  savant 
officer  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  rosins  as  he  had  done  to  that 
of  the  chlorides.  The  end  he  proposed  to  himself  was  the  perfecting  and 
rendering  practical  the  process  of  his  uncle  by  employing  photography 
to  engraving  on  steel.  On  the  23rd  May,  1853,  he  presented  to  the  Aca¬ 
demy  a  first  formula,  which,  modified  by  himself  in  a  note  dated  the 
30th  October  following,  gave  from  that  epoch  veiy  remarkable  results. 

Such  is  the  rapid  resume  of  the  most  important  works  of  M.  Niepce 
de  St.  Victor.  There  are  few  chemical  substances  on  which  he  has  not 
experimented,  and  of  which  he  has  not  pointed  out  the  properties. 
Occupied  without  ceasing  in  making  a  study  or  in  realising  some  project, 
he  pondered  with  patience  over  the  most  trifling  facts  which  presented 
themselves,  and  never  quitted  them  until  he  comprehended  their  bearing. 
Indefatigable  walker,  he  advanced  along  the  route  enchanted  with  dis¬ 
coveries — not  like  a  common  traveller  whose  only  object  is  to  get  to  the 
end,  but  like  the  artist  and  the  poet,  whose  observation  nothing  is 
allowed  to  escape.  What  difficulties,  nevertheless,  has  he  not  had  to 
surmount,  deprived,  as  he  was,  of  those  two  indispensable  auxiliaries — 
time  and  money  !  M.  Niepce  had  no  budget  but  his  officer’s  pay,  and 
never,  for  nearly  thirty  years  that  he  figured  in  the  army,  was  he  found 
fault  with.  How  often  have  we  seen  him  in  that  modest  chamber  of 
the  Mouffetard  barrack  which  he  made  his  studio,  interrupt  an  experi¬ 
ment  he  had  commenced  to  proceed  to  an  appel  or  an  inspection  of 
arms !  Who  has  not  suffered  like  ourselves  (among  those  who  knew 
him)  to  see  him  on  fete  days  or  at  public  ceremonies  on  horseback  the 
whole  of  a  long  summer’s  day,  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  regarding 
with  sorrowfulness  the  sky  flooded  with  light  which  might  have  been 
ut  to  such  profit  for  the  progress  of  his  art !  and  how  often,  again, 
ave  we  seen  him  obliged  to  renounce  experiments  full  of  promise  on 
account  of  an  apparatus  being  too  expensive ! 
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There  came  a  day,  however,  when  M.  Niepce  had  more  leisure.  Re¬ 
sponding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Academy  expressed  at  a  public  meeting 
by  its  illustrious  perpetual  Secretary,  F.  Arago,  the  Emperor  wished 
to  give  to  the  officer  savant  an  employment  which  permitted  him  to 
pursue  his  labours  more  freely,  and  on  the  19th  February,  1854,  he  named 
him  Commandant  of  the  Louvre.  In  attaching  him  to  his  house,  the  Em¬ 
peror  at  the  same  time  bestowed  a  recompense  he  wished  to  accord  to 
a  distinguished  officer — to  an  investigator  who  had  always  given  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  results  of  his  experiments  without  wishing  to  derive  the 
smallest  profit  therefrom.  Unfortunately  this  favour  had  not  all  the 
good  effect  which  the  Emperor  intended.  The  Marechal  de  St.  Arnaud, 
Minister  of  War,  had  decided  quite  recently  that  the  commandants  of 
imperial  palaces  should  not  enter  upon  their  functions  until  after  they 
had  been  put  on  non-active  service. 

M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  was  the  first  on  whom  this  decision  fell — -he 
who  had  consecrated  all  his  resources  to  the  progress  of  science,  and 
had  always  nobly  refused  benefit  for  his  discoveries.  He  had  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  chef  cl’escadron  the  3rd  February,  1854;  but 
on  accepting  the  title  of  Commandant  of  the  Louvre  he  was  obliged  to 
renounce  his  promotion  in  the  army. 


ON  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  SUN’S  ALTITUDE 
AND  THE  CHEMICAL  INTENSITY  OF  TOTAL  DAY¬ 
LIGHT  IN  A  CLOUDLESS  SKY.* 

In'  this  communication  the  authors  give  the  results  of  a  series  of  deter¬ 
minations  of  the  chemical  intensity  of  total  daylight  made  in  the  autumn 
of  1867  on  the  flat  table  land  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Tagus,  about 
eight  and  a-half  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Lisbon,  under  a  cloudless 
sky,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  relation  existing  between  the 
solar  altitude  and  the  chemical  intensity.  The  method  of  measurement 
adopted  was  that  described  in  a  previous  communication  to  the  Society,  f 
founded  upon  the  exact  estimation  of  the  tint  which  standard  sensitive 
paper  assumes  when  exposed  for  a  given  time  to  the  action  of  daylight. 
The  experiments  were  made  as  follows : — 1.  The  chemical  action  of  total 
daylight  was  observed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  2.  The  chemical  action 
of  the  diffused  daylight  was  then  observed  by  throwing  on  to  the  ex¬ 
posed  paper  the  shadow  of  a  small  blackened  brass  ball,  placed  at  such 
a  distance  that  its  apparent  diameter,  seen  from  the  position  of  the 
paper,  was  slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  sun’s  disc.  3.  Observation 
No.  1  was  repeated.  4.  Observation  No.  2  was  repeated. 

The  means  of  observations  1  and  3  and  of  2  and  4  were  then  taken. 
The  sun’s  altitude  was  determined  by  a  sextant  and  artificial  horizon, 
immediately  before  and  immediately  after  the  observations  of  chemical 
intensity,  the  altitude  at  the  time  of  observation  being  ascertained  by 
interpolation. 

It  was  first  shown  that  an  accidental  variation  in  the  position  of  the 
brass  ball  within  limits  of  distance  from  the  paper,  varying  from  140 
millimetres  to  230  millimetres,  was  without  any  appreciable  effect  on 
the  results.  One  of  the  134  sets  of  observations  was  made  as  nearly 
as  possible  every  hour,  and  they  thus  naturally  fall  into  seven 
groups,  viz.  : — 

(1)  Six  hours  from  noon,  (2)  five  hours  from  noon,  (3)  four  hours  from 
noon,  (4)  three  hours  from  noon,  (5)  two  hours  from  noon,  (6)  one  hour 
from  noon,  (7)  noon. 

Each  of  the  first  six  of  these  groups  contain  two  separate  sets  of  ob¬ 
servations  : — (1)  those  made  before  noon,  (2)  those  made  after  noon.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  %  from  experiments  made  at  Kew,  that 
the  mean  chemical  intensity  of  total  daylight  for  hours  equidistant  from 
noon  is  constant.  The  results  of  the  present  series  of  experiments 
proves  that  this  conclusion  holds  good  generally,  and  a  table  is  given 
showing  the  close  approximation  of  the  numbers  obtained  at  hours  equi¬ 
distant  from  noon. 

Curves  are  given  showing  the  daily  march  of  chemical  intensity  at 
Lisbon  in  August,  compared  with  that  at  Kew  for  the  preceding  August, 
and  at  Pari  for  the  preceding  April.  The  value  of  the  mean  chemical 
intensity  at  Kew  is  represented  by  the  number  94  "5,  that  at  Lisbon  by 
110,  and  that  at  Pari  by  313 '3,  light  of  the  intensity  1"0  acting  for 
twenty-four  hours  being  taken  as  1,000. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  observations  arranged 
according  to  the  sun’s  altitude  : — 


No.  of  Mean  Chemical  Intensity. 

Observations.  Altitude.  Sun.  Sky.  Total. 

15  .  9°  5T  0-000  0-038  0'038 

18  .  19  41  0-023  0-063  0-085 

22  .  31  14  0  052  0  100  0  152 

22  .  42  13  0  100  0T15  0  215 

19  .  53  09  0-136  0T26  0  262 

24  .  61  08  0-195  0-132  0‘327 

11  .  64  14  0-221  0T38  0  359 


Curves  are  given  showing  the  relation  between  the  direct  sunlight 
(column  3)  aud  diffuse  daylight  (column  4)  in  terms  of  the  altitude. 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  by  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  March  31,  1870. 
t  Roscoe,  Bakerian  Lecture,  1865.  {  Phil ■  Trans.,  1867,  p.  558. 


The  curve  of  direct  sunlight  cuts  the  base  line  at  10°,  showing  that  the 
conclusion  formerly  arrived  at  by  one  of  the  authors  is  correct,  and  that 
at  altitudes  below  10°  the  direct  sunlight  is  robbed  of  almost  all  its 
chemically  active  rays.  The  relation  between  the  total  chemical  inten¬ 
sity  and  the  solar  altitude  is  shown  to  be  represented  graphically  by  a 
straight  line  for  altitudes  above  10°,  the  position  of  the  experimentally 
determined  points  lying  closely  on  to  the  straight  line. 

A  similar  relation  has  already  *  been  shown  to  exist  (by  a  far  less 
complete  series  of  experiments  than  the  present)  for  Kew,  Heidelberg, 
and  Par& ;  so  that  although  the  chemical  intensity  for  the  same  altitude 
at  different  places  and  at  different  times  of  the  year  varies  according  to 
the  varying  transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  the  relation  at  the  same 
place  between  altitude  and  intensity  is  always  represented  by  a  straight 
line.  This  variation  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line  is  due  to  the 
opalescence  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  authors  show  that,  for  equal 
altitudes,  the  higher  intensity  is  always  found  where  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  is  greater,  as  in  summer,  when  observations  at  the  same 
place  at  different  seasons  are  compared,  or  as  the  equator  is  approached 
when  the  actions  at  different  places  are  examined.  The  differences  in 
the  observed  actions  for  equal  altitudes,  which  may  amount  to  more  than 
100  per  cent,  at  different  places,  and  to  nearly  as  much  at  the  same 
place  at  different  times  of  the  year,  serve  as  exact  measurements  of  the 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  authors  conclude  by  calling  attention  to  the  close  agreement 
between  the  curve  of  daily  intensity  obtained  by  the  above-mentioned 
method  at  Lisbon,  and  that  calculated  for  Naples  by  a  totally  different 
method. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

May  4th . 

Edinburgh . 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Hall,  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  20th  instant, — Mr. 
J.  G.  Tunny,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  A.  Muirhead  was  elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 

A  copy  of  A  Poor  Man's  Photography  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  was  presented  in  the 
name  of  the  author,  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth. 

Mr.  Robert  Bow,  C.E.,  then  proceeded  to  read  a  paper,  entitled, 
Some  Experiments  on  the  New  Theory  of  Colour.  During  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  which  was  exceedingly  interesting,  many  beautiful  and 
novel  experiments  were  shown  by  new  apparatus  designed  and  made  by 
Mr.  Bow,  which  will  be  more  fully  described  in  the  report  of  next 
meeting;  for,  from  the  nature  of  the  paper  and  its  length,  a  portion 
of  it  only  could  be  read.  During  the  reading  of  the  paper  Mr.  John 
Nicol  entered  the  meeting,  and  at  this  stage  Mr.  Bow  said  that  if  the 
meeting  would  allow  him  he  would  recapitulate  and  epitomise  what  he 
had  said,  as  Mr.  Nicol  was  the  first  person  to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  Society  many  years  ago.  When  about  one-half  of  the  paper  had 
been  gone  through, 

The  Chairman  said  it  would  be  injudicious  to  allow  the  remainder  of 
so  valuable  a  paper  to  be  read  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  evening,  more 
especially  as  time  would  not  permit  of  a  single  word  of  discussion.  He 
therefore  suggested  that  the  remainder  of  the  paper  should  be  read  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  that  special  invitations  should  be 
sent  to  a  number  of  artists,  in  order  that  they  should  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  true  exposition  of  the  laws  of  light. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  J.  Ross,  Mr.  Nicol,  and  others,  this 
course  was  adopted,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  1st  instant. 

M.  Gdrcin,  of  Marseilles,  presented  a  collection  of  large  proofs 
obtained  with  panoramic  apparatus,  and  M.  Goupil  exhibited  several 
proofs  by  the  photoglyptic  process,  comprising  views  from  nature  as  well 
as  reproductions  of  pictures. 

M.  Ferrier,  in  presenting  a  number  of  proofs — some  in  ink  and 
others  in  sepia  colour — obtained  with  bichromated  gelatine,  said  he  had 
adopted  a  new  method  for  the  transfer.  By  substituting  the  coagula¬ 
tion  of  albumenised  paper  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  the 
fixing  bath,  for  coagulation  with  alcohol,  he  had  found  great  facility  in 
the  application  of  the  sepia,  and,  in  order  to  render  the  bichromate  of 
ammonia  more  soluble,  he  had  added  a  certain  proportion  of  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia.  The  layer  was  made  rather  less  sensitive  thereby 
certainly,  but  the  proof  was  much  more  easily  detached. 

*  Phil.  Trans.  1867,  p.  555. 
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Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  presented  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  published  by 
him  under  the  title  of  Solar  Physics :  Measure  and  Position  of  the  Spots 
on  the  Sun  During  the  Years  18G2  and  1863. 

M.  Dussol  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Society  on  a  dry  collodion 
pi’ocess  preserved  by  a  solution  of  bourgeons  de  pin  (pine-tree  buds). 
The  following  is  the  formula  of  this  collodion : — 

Sulphuric  ether  (62°)  . 400  grammes. 

Rectified  alcohol  (40°)  . 250  ,, 

Soluble  cotton  .  6  ,, 

Iodide  of  ammonium .  1  *50  gramme. 

Iodide  of  sodium .  1-50  ,, 

Iodide  of  cadmium . 2  grammes. 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  2  ,, 

As  soon  as  this  collodion,  well  spread,  has  taken  upon  a  well-cleaned 
glass  plate,  it  is  sensitised  in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  at  nine  per  cent. 
When  taken  out  of  the  bath,  where  it  should  remain  from  five  to  ten 
minutes,  the  plate  is  carefully  washed  in  distilled  or  rain  water,  and 
then,  after  being  left  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes,  it  is  covered  with  a 
solution  composed  of  — 

Boiling  distilled  water . 100  grammes. 

Bourgeons  de  pin  (pine-tree  buds) .  10  ,, 

Alcohol  .  5  ,, 

Sugar  candy .  5  , , 

The  infusion  of  pine-tree  buds  is  first  made,  and  filtered  several  times ; 
when  the  liquid  is  quite  clear  the  alcohol  is  added,  and  it  is  again 
filtered.  This  solution  is  poured  several  times  on  the  plate,  which  is 
well  washed  and  drained.  It  is  then  put  to  dry.  This  desiccation 
should  be  spontaneous,  and  take  place  in  complete  darkness.  After  the 
exposure,  which  can  be  varied,  with  a  single  lens  from  one  to  two 
minutes,  according  to  the  light  and  the  opening  of  the  diaphragm,  the 
plate  should  be  dipped  for  some  seconds  in  a  basin  filled  with  rain  or 
distilled  water,  in  order  that  the  layer  may  be  well  moistened,  or,  better 
still,  in  a  bath  of  acidulated  nitrate  of  silver  at  three  per  cent.  It  is 
then  drained,  and  the  development  of  the  image  is  proceeded  with  by 
means  of — 

No.  1. — Pyrogallic  acid  (dissolved  in  15  cubic 

centimetres  of  absolute  alcohol)  ...  1  gramme. 

Distilled  water .  300  grammes. 

No.  2. — Nitrate  of  silver  .  4  ,, 

Citric  acid .  3  , , 

Distilled  water .  300  ,, 

The  plate  should  be  once  covered  with  the  solution  No.  1.  If  it  has 
been  properly  exposed,  and  the  whole  of  the  details  are  shown  to  be 
distinctly  brought  out,  it  will  suffice  to  add  a  few  drops  of  solution  No.  2 
to  that  which  has  developed  the  image,  and  to  cover  it  several  times 
with  this  liquid  until  the  blacks  shall  have  attained  the  desired 
intensity  for  producing  a  good  negative.  The  developed  proof,  now 
properly  strengthened,  should  be  washed  with  great  care  and  then  fixed 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Both  negative  and  positive  proofs  accompanied  this  communication, 
and  were  examined  by  the  members  present. 

The  following  communication  was  read  fromM.  le  Marquis  Maison: — “I 
intend  to  send  you  a  succession  of  half-sheet  proofs,  which  I  beg  may  be 
submitted  to  our  Society.  These  proofs,  which  seem  to  me  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  both  as  regards  cleanness  and  tone,  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  small  negative  cliches  with  an  enlarging  apparatus,  in  a 
space  of  time  which,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  cliche,  and  the 
power  and  nature  of  the  feeble  solar  light  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured  during  the  last  month  (March),  has  varied  from  half-a-minute 
to  five  minutes,  by  means  of  a  process  well  known  to  be  a  sure  one, 
but  one  too  little  in  use,  perhaps,  because  those  who  invented  it,  or 
first  employed  it,  did  not  describe  it  with  sufficient  clearness  or 
minuteness  of  detail  to  place  it  within  the  power  of  persons  who  might, 
have  been  tempted  to  make  trial  of  it  and  render  it  popular.  This 
process  consists  in  placing  a  sheet  of  paper  sized  with  arrowroot,  such 
as  is  obtained  in  commerce,  in  a  bath  consisting  of — 

Water .  1000  cubic  centimetres, 

Bromide  of  zinc .  5  grammes, 

where  it  is  floated  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  then  suspended  by  one 
corner  and  left  to  dry,  and  is  afterwards  sensitised  on  a  bath  of-— 

Water  .  1000  cubic  centimetres. 

N  itrate  of  silver .  100  grammes. 

Citric  acid  .  2  ,, 

It  is  exposed  while  wet,  and  developed  by  floating  the  printed  face  in 
contact  with  the  liquid  on  a  bath  of — 

Water  . 1,000  cubic  centimetres. 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  2  grammes. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  75  cubic  centimetres. 

The  dish  must  be  agitated  slowly  and  continuously.  As  soon  as 
the  image  is  sufficiently  brought  out,  which  is  ascertained  by  raising 
one  of  the  corners,  it  is  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water.  It  is  fixed  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda  and  washed.  Toning  is  not  required.  If  the  ex¬ 
posure  has  been  short  and  the  development  prolonged,  the  proof  will  be 
of  a  blue  black  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  exposure  has  been  sufficiently 
ong  to  necessitate  but  little  development,  it  will  be  of  a  brown  red. 


By  this  process,  in  my  opinion,  results  may  be  obtained  far  superior  to 
those  by  processes  which  consist  in  developing  paper  prepared  with  the 
iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  alone,  without  the  arrowroot  sizing.  From 
these,  either  singly  or  combined,  I  have  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  other 
than  comparatively  dull  proofs  of  a  disagreeable  tone,  without  any  artistic 
value;  liable  to  fog  if  the  least  fight  penetrated  where  a  piece  was  intended 
to  be  enlarged.  I  adopted  the  salted  arrowroot  paper  in  preference  to 
paper  merely  salted,  because  the  former  has  more  consistency  than  the 
latter,  is  more  brilliant,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  retouching  which 
obtains  so  much  in  enlarged  photographs.  There  is  also  greater  rapidity 
in  printing,  when,  instead  of  floating  the  paper  before  it  is  sensitised, 
on  a  bath  of  bromide  of  zinc,  this  bromide  is  added  directly  to  the 
sizing  which  is  put  on  the  paper  to  make  it  fit  for  photographing ;  but  the 
arrowroot  paper  prepared  in  that  way,  not  being  always  found  in  com¬ 
merce,  is  more  difficult  to  procure,  and,  besides,  the  rapidity  that  is 
obtained  by  operating  as  I  do  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
requirements.  As  to  the  albumenised  paper,  experience  has  shown  that 
it  gives  deplorable  results  when  developed  without  having  been  subjected 
to  a  particular  preparation ;  the  proofs  fogging  at  the  development  and 
presenting  a  vast  number  of  grains  produced  by  the  action  of  the  deve¬ 
loping  bath — difficulties  which  are  avoided,  it  is  true,  if  care  be  taken 
befoi’e  sensitising  the  paper  to  immerse  it  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  and  also  to  well  wash  and  dry  it.  But  the  albu¬ 
menised  paper,  when  thus  treated,  loses  all  its  brilliancy,  and  the  albumen 
seems  to  disappear ;  it  is  also  more  fragile.  The  bromide  of  zinc  appears 
to  me  superior  to  any  other  for  the  composition  of  the  bath  which  pre¬ 
cedes  the  sensitising,  and  this  is  how  I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion : — 
Having  undertaken  the  reproduction  in  my  studio,  sheltered  from  the 
sun,  of  a  series  of  animated  scenes  with  the  aid  of  all  the  formulae  I 
employ,  and  with  the  view  of  operating  instantaneously,  none  of  them 
succeeded  so  well  as  the  following.  My  normal,  collodion  was  fully  ripe 
but  not  old,  so  that  its  porous  property  was  preserved,  and  it  was  easily 
impressible.  It  was  composed  of — 

Guncotton .  12  grammes. 

Alcohol  . 600  cubic  centimetres. 

Ether  . 400  ,,  ,, 


The  sensitising  solution  was — 

Alcohol  .  . . . 100  cubic  centimetres. 

Iodide  of  zinc .  9  grammes. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  3  ,, 

I  operated  with  this  collodion  the  third  day  after  the  mixture  of  the 
sensitising  solution  with  the  normal  collodion,  having  observed  that  at 
the  end  of  this  lapse  of  time  my  collodion  had  attained  its  maximum 
of  sensitiveness,  which,  by  the  way,  it  soon  lost,  being  then  suitable, 
mixed  with  the  other  in  equal  proportions,  for  any  ordinary  work.  My 
silver  bath,  very  feebly  acidulated,  was  at  ten  per  cent.  My  bath  of 
iron  at  five  per  cent,  contained  a  minimum  quantity  of  acetic  acid — 
just  enough  not  to  fog — and  a  strong  proportion  of  alcohol  (seven  per 
cent.),  always  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  layer  wet,  and  obtaining  a 
development  according  to  the  exposure  as  near  as  possible,  which  is  one 
of  the  essential  conditions  of  success,  as  any  one  may  have  remarked, 
and  likewise  the  porousness  of  the  layer,  which  is  more  or  less  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  humidity.  I  modified  my  proceeding  by  substituting  in 
my  collodion  nine  grammes  of  one  iodide  and  as  much  of  the  other  for 
the  nine  grammes  of  the  iodide  of  zinc,  without  any  modification  in  my 
other  products ;  having  employed  the  same  normal  collodion,  the  same 
silver  bath,  the  same  developer  (as  neutral  as  possible),  and  the  same 
apparatus,  which  were  necessarily  lenses  of  short  focus,  leaving  nothing 
to  be  desired  as  to  the  colour  and  transparency  of  the  lenses,  and  the 
rapidity  ceased  to  be  the  same.  The  strength  of  silver  bath  of  ten  percent, 
appears  to  me  to  be  good ;  with  a  rather  weak  bath  the  proofs  are  a  little 
better  modelled,  but  the  rapidity  is  less — rapidity  so  essential,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  doubled  contours  which  are  observed  in  almost  all  enlarged 
proofs,  arising,  in  a  measure,  from  the  difficulty  experienced,  what¬ 
ever  care  is  used  in  managing  the  apparatus,  in  keeping  the  solar  rays 
constantly  in  its  axis.  It  appears  to  me  superfluous  to  add  that  citric 
acid  in  the  silver  bath  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  equivalent  with 
impunity,  as  fogging  would  almost  infallibly  ensue.  The  increased  dose 
of  acetic  acid  in  the  developing  bath  appears  to  me,  in  the  same  point 
of  view,  to  have  some  influence,  as  well  as  the  system  of  floating  the 
proof  on  the  bath,  and  not  immersing  it,  and  also  agitating  the  vessel. 
When  immersing  the  proof,  or  leaving  it  to  repose  on  the  bath,  I  have 
seen  spots  appear,  of  different  kinds,  proceeding  as  often  from  unequal 
development  as  from  the  bath  having  had  an  injurious  action,  which 
affects  the  side  that  is  not  printed  sooner  than  the  other,  which  the 
sensitive  layer  preserves.  I  obtained  equally  good  results  by  employ¬ 
ing,  instead  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  bath,  the  following  : — 

Water  . 1000  cubic  centimetres. 

Gallic  acid  .  1  gramme. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  10  cubic  centimetres. 

In  this  case  the  tone  of  the  proof  appeared  rather  redder.  Perhaps  I 
ought,  in  speaking  of  the  time  necessary  for  me  to  obtain  an  enlarged 
proof,  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  manner  in  which  I  produce  the  cliche 
intended  to  be  enlarged,  the  influence  of  which  on  the  time  of  exposure 
is  important.  To  my  ordinary  collodion  composed  of — 
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Guncotton .  12  grammes 

jycokol . 600  cubic  centimetres, 

Ether  . 500  ,,  >> 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  5  grammes, 

Iodide  of  cadmium  .  3  ,, 

Iodide  of  zinc .  1  >> 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  1  >> 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  1  >> 

I  add  200  cubic  centimetres. 

Alcohol  .  50  ,,  >>. 

I  reduce  my  silver  bath  from  seven  per  cent,  to  five  or  six  per  cent., 
according  to  the  season.  The  iron  bath  is  my  usual  bath,  in  which  I 
replace  the  acetic  acid  (fifty  per  cent.)  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
citric  acid,  which  gives  me  a  clicM  free  from  any  fog, .of  a  bluish  tint, 
and  permeable  to  the  light.  Lastly:  I  expose  sufficiently  for  the 
development  to  take  place  rapidly,  and  so  that  I  need ,  only  flood  my 
negative  with  iron  and  wash  it  to  stop  the  development. 

Some  further  communications  were  read  to  the  meeting,  which  was 
then  adjourned.  ^ _ 


it.  It  is  simply  a  solution  of  pure  hydrochlorite  of  potash  in  which  are 
dissolved  ten  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  every  1000  of  the  solution. 
Its  action  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  is  free 
from  the  dangers  arising  from  the  use  of  the  latter.  The  hands  smell 
strongly  of  chlorine  or  chloride  of  lime  after  treatment  with  the  solution, 
but  a  rinsing  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  removes  this  entirely. 
Let  your  readers  try  it,  and  relate  the  results  in  these  pages.  The  name 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  your  readers  are  indebted  for  this  information 
is  M.  Guerry.  Whilst  chatting  in  the  laboratory  of  M.  Le  Jeune,  the 
young  Prince  of  Asturias  and  his  tutor  came  in  ;  the  young  fellow  had 
been  having  his  portrait  taken,  and  wished  to  see  the  development,  &c. 
The  clientele  of  this  photographic  artist  is  of  the  highest  class.  Whilst 
I  was  present  the  portraits  of  a  Countess  were  sent  for,  and  a  carriage 
with  livery  servants  were  waiting  their  owner  in  the  street.  The  expo¬ 
sures,  even  in  this  bright  weather,  are  long — twenty  to  thirty  seconds. 

Paris,  April  25,  1870.  B.  J.  Fowler. 

— ♦ — 

NEGATIVES  ON  GROUND  GLASS. 

To  the  Editors. 


Comspoubeiue. 

Relative  Merits  of  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  and  M.  E.  Becquerel 
with  Regard  to  Heliochromic  Researches. — Utility  of  Abstract 
Scientific  Researches:  Example.  —  New  Preparation  for 
Cleaning  the  Hands  from  Silver  Stains. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  late  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  and  M. 
Edmond  Becquerel,  with  respect  to  their  researches  in  heliochromy,  will, 
perhaps,  be  subjects  of  discussion.  According  to  M.  Lacan,  this  seems 
the  truth  of  the  matter  :— In  1S48  M.  E.  Becquerel  discovered  a  means 
of  producing  the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum  upon  a  silvei  plate  pre¬ 
pared  with  chloride  of  silver.  M.  Niepce  saw  in  this  fact  a  realisation  of 
what  he  had  dreamt  of — the  production  of  photographs  in  their  natural 
colours.  He  took  for  the  basis  of  his  experiments  the  facts  demonstrated 
by  M.  E.  Becquerel,  and  founded  upon  them  a  series  of  researches  and 
experiments  upon  coloured  flames,  which  are,  or  should  be,  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  photographic  scientific  literature. 

The  practiced  results  of  the  researches  of  M.  Niepce  I  mentioned  in  a 
recent  letter.  These  researches,  which  have  not  yet  produced  much  fruit, 
must  wait  their  time ;  for  we  may  be  sure  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  scien¬ 
tific  fact  must  become  of  practical  importance.  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  truth  of  this  in  another  branch  of  natural  philosophy  than  that  to 
which  our  photographic  studies  are  generally  directed,  and  although  not 
applying  very  directly  to  our  science,  I  venture  to  reproduce  it  here  as 
an  example  of  the  practical  utility  of  apparently  abstract  studies.  MM. 
Froost  and  Hautefeuille  have  been  experimenting  upon  the  heat  produced 
by  the  combination  of  silicium  with  oxygen.  This  looks  rather  an  unpro¬ 
mising  practical  subject  5  however,  it  so  happens  that  this  metal  is  often 
found  in  pig  iron,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  desideratum  in  that  intended 
to  be  converted  into  steel  by  the  Bessemer  process.  Metallurgists  call 
these  irons  “hot  irons.”  It  is  proved  by  these  abstract  researches  that 
the  silicium  in  burning  in  the  converting  vessel  there  developes  three 
times  more  heat  than  the  same  weight  of  charcoal  does  in  combining 
with  oxygen ;  and  not  only  so,  the  result  of  the  oxidation  of  the 
silicium  is  a  solid  body,  whilst  that  of  the  carbon  is  a  gas  which  takes 
away  from  the  metal  a  portion  of  the  heat  it  aided  in  producing.  These 
silicium  irons  can  be  kept  at  a  high  temperature  longer  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  metal.  It  is  hoped  that  the  peculiar  researches  of  MM.  Froost  and 
Hautefeuille  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  other  metals  in  the  same 
way,  as  important  results  may  be  looked  for  in  this  direction. 

A  few  days  since  I  received  a  polite  note  from  an  operator  employed 
by  one  of  the  first  photographic  artists  in  Paris,  informing  me  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  your  numerous  readers  to  learn  that 
there  was  now  in  daily  use  in  Paris  a  product  of  extraordinary  efficacy 
for  cleaning  the  hands  from  silver  stains  ;  that  it  was  perfectly  harmless 
in  use,  and  was  employed  in  some  of  the  best  establishments.  This 
afternoon  I  went  to  see  the  working  of  this  product  in  the  laboratory 
of  M.  Le  Jeune  (late  Lewizki),  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  did  its  work 
thoroughly  and  well.  The  operator  had  been  working  all  day  in  deve¬ 
loping  plates— ever  since  nine  in  the  morning — and  his  hands  were  in  a 
pretty  state  of  blackness.  He  poured  over  a  little  of  the  solution, 
rubbed  it  on  with  a  piece  of  rag,  rinsed  his  hands  under  the  tap,  and 
they  showed  no  trace  of  silver  stains.  Anyone  can  get  this  solution ;  there 
is  no  secret  about  it ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  used  everywhere. 
It  has  been  used  for  at  least  twelve  months  here  and  no  one  has  tallied  of 


Gentlemen, — I  observe  in  your  last  number  an  account  of  what  is  called 
the  “  Berlin  Process,”  or  using  glass  for  negatives  ground  on  one  side. 

Before  troubling  you  with  the  subject,  however,  I  might  have  made 
the  experiment  myself  ;  but  it  strikes  me  very  forcibly  that,  instead  of 
having  the  negative  ground,  glass  of  the  ordinary  kind  might  be  made 
to  suit  quite  as  well,  by  placing  a  piece  of  glass  ground  on  one  side  in 
front  of  the  negative,  the  rough  side  in  contact  with  the  negative.  1 
guess,  as  Brother  Jonathan  says,  the  effect  would  be  the  same. 

Should  this  be  the  case,  then  half-a-dozen  or  so  of  pieces  of  glass 
might  serve  every  purpose,  if  they  were  nicely  graduated  from  coarse  to 
fine,  and  the  kind  most  suitable  for  the  subject  in  hand  made  use  of. 

If  it  were  possible  to  procure  pieces  of  talc  or  sheets  of  gelatine  from 
the  one-fiftieth  to  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  thick  to  place  between  the 
negative  during  the  printing  of  the  paper  it  would  be  a  good  mode  of 
smoothing  away  a  wrinkle.  I  got  hold  of  a  piece,  but  such  was  its 
extreme  tenacity  no  appreciable  effect  was  produced.—  I  am,  yours,  &c. , 

Kelso,  April  23,  1870.  X.  O. 

[The  plan  of  placing  one  or  more  sheets  of  transparent  paper 
between  the  negative  and  the  sensitive  paper  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot  in  the  early  days  of  the  art-science. — Eds.] 


TO  REMOVE  SILVER  STAINS  FROM  THE  FINGERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  read  in  the  Miscellanea 
in  the  last  issue  of  your  Journal  a  most  extraordinary  receipt  for  remov¬ 
ing  silver  stains  from  the  fingers,  which  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
will  effectually  remove  the  stains  and  skin  at  the  same  time. 

The  method  in  question  is  quoted  from  Les  Mondes,  its  author  being 
1’ Abbe  Fortin ;  and  although  I  have  the  very  highest  opinion  of,  and 
great  respect  for,  “the  clergy  of  all  denominations,”  I  must  raise  a 
warning  voice  or  utter  a  word  of  caution  against  the  adoption  of  the 
Abbe’s  process  by  your  non-chemical  readers. 

When  one  is  coolly  directed  to  wash  one’s  fingers  in  a  solution  of 
11  chloride  of  zinc  made  as  saturated  as  possible ”  the  thing  literally 
becomes  past  bearing,  and  on  being  subsequently  informed  that  “ by  this 
plan  the  hands  are  made  entirely  clean,  and  no  trace  of  poison  left  in  the 
skin,”  one  accepts  the  statement  as  perfectly  true  and  eminently  logical, 
seeing  that  after  the  aforesaid  treatment  no  skin  is  left  for  the  poison  to 
remain  in. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Syntax. 

April  25,  1870. 

- ¥ - 

ENAMELLING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  not  have  thought  of  making  a  remark  on  the 
article  on  photo,  -enamelling,  by  Dr.  Towler,  at  page  185  of  your  last 
number ;  but  when  he  describes  a  certain  process,  and  then  says  that  the 
specimens  obtained  by  it  were  the  ‘  ‘  richest  specimens  of  photography,  ”  I 
must  put  in  a  word  of  protest.  They  maybe  the  richest  specimens  that 
Dr.  Towler  has  seen ;  but  no  one  who  is  conversant  with  photo,  -enamel¬ 
ling  would  for  a  moment  yield  the  palm  to  a  dusting-on  method  such  as 
he  describes,  and  with  which  I  am  and  have  long  been  perfectly  familiar. 
N  0 !  if  really  rich  specimens  are  desired,  the  substitutionary  process 
must  be  employed ;  for  by  no  other  can  real  richness  combined  with 
delicacy  be  obtained.  This  latter  process,  I  may  explain,  consists  in 
making  a  collodion  transparency  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then  apply- 
ing  to  the  silver  image  a  solution  of  other  metallic  oxides,  to  effect  more 
or  lessjperfectly  the  conversion  of  the  image  from  silver  to  that  other 
oxide.  When  this  film  is  removed  from  the  glass  plate  and  transferred 
to  an  enamel  tablet  and  burnt  in,  the  result  is  then  really  rich  if  the 
process  has  been  properly  managed,  and,  as  I  have  said,  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  in  delicacy  and  effect  to  the  dusting-on  method,  no  matter  how 
carefully  conducted. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  .Tf.a tv  Jacot. 

Paris ,  April  24,  1870. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  rolling  press  in  good  order,  size  of  plate  24  X  15  inches,  will  be  exchanged 
for  a  bicycle  by  a  good  maker. — Address,  It.  R.,  care  of  Helsby  &  Co.,  34, 
Church-street,  Liverpool. 

A  first-rate  portable  dark  tent,  great  quantity  of  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,  also  Photo.  News,  to  be  exchanged  for  view  apparatus,  &c. 
— W.  H.  Dodds,  Shifnal. 

A  1-1  portrait  lens,  by  Lerebours  and  Secretan,  for  a  binocular  or  universal 
camera,  7|  X  4|,  7?  X  5,  8x6,  8£  X  6|,  or  8|  X  84,  with  swing  back.— 
Address,  J.  Binns,  64,  Church-street,  Chester-road,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

A  Voigtlander’s  orthographic  lens,  nearly  new  (a  first-rate  instrument),  for 
groups  or  landscapes  10  X  8,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  pair  of  single  stereo, 
lenses  of  either  four  and  a-half  or  six  inches  focus,  by  Ross  or  Dallmeyer. — 
Address,  R.  Mason,  19,  Fishergate,  Preston. 

A  Howe’s  No.  3  sewing-machine  and  photographer’s  dark  box  tent  with 
tripod  legs,  working  up  to  -whole-plates,  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  a 
photographer’s  rolling-press,  with  rollers  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches, 
and  a  whole-plate  portrait  lens  by  any  good  maker. — Address,  J.  W. 
Kitchen,  19,  Park-lane,  Leeds. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Photograph  Registered. — 

William  Tick,  Ipswich. — Portrait  of  Mr.  Prownlow  North. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

Thos.  G.  Perry  (Trim,  Ireland).— Write  to  Mr.  Griggs,  Avenue  House,  Peck- 
ham,  London. 

R.  M.  Vervega. — A  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  at  Fal¬ 
mouth,  will  be  attended  to.  We  shall,  however,  publish  further  details. 

An  Assistant. — Mix,  together  protosulphate  of  iron  and  nitrate  of  lead  in 
their  combining  proportions,  and  you  will  then  have  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
iron. 

Siccus. — You  have  bestowed  upon  your  plates  a  needless  amount  of  washing ; 
two  quarts  of  water  suitably  applied  would  have  proved  sufficient  for  each 
plate. 

Alex.  Russell.— The  whole  secret  of  the  smoothness  of  the  carte  which  you 
have  enclosed  (and  -which  has  been  returned  in  the  envelope  as  requested) 
consists  in  its  having  been  rolled  on  a  hot  plate. 

Tynemouth. — The  piece  of  glass  marked  No.  3  is  the  best  for  the  -windows  of 
your  dark  room.  No.  1  is  almost  as  good,  but  No.  2  is  too  light  in  colour; 
to  be  safe,  two  thicknesses  of  it  would  be  required. 

J.  G. — By  the  word  “  sable  ”  is  meant,  we  imagine,  a  little  lampblack  or  drop- 
black,  to  give  colour  to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  nearly  white  powder.  This 
addition  enables  one  to  see  the  effect  of  the  application  of  the  enamel  powder. 

N.  Prangley. — We  do  not  know  the  gentleman  about  whom  you  inquire. 
Write  to  some  of  the  London  dealers  in  photographic  materials,  enclosing  a 
stamped  envelope  for  reply,  and  you  may  probably  thus  gain  the  information 
sought  for. 

Subscriber. — The  reticulation  of  the  film  arises  probably  from  too  much 
water  being  in  the  collodion.  To  eliminate  a  portion  of  the  water,  connect 
your  collodion  bottle  with  one  containing  dry  chloride  of  calcium  or  strong 
sulphuric  acid. 

Andre  w  Moss. — You  should  make  a  metal  camera  ;  let  it  be  composed  of  a 
piece  of  thin  and  light  brass  tube  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  It  will 
serve,  when  not  in  use,  as  a  packing  case  for  the  lens.  Your  design  for 
holding  plates  is  very  good,  so  far  as  we  understand  it. 

Lux  (Leicester).— The  method  that  we  adopted  when  we  last  sunned  our  bath 
was  to  add  of  a  weak  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  sufficient  to  make  it 
opaline.  After  remaining  in  the  sun  for  two  days  it  was  filtered  and  acidified ; 
it  then  yielded  pictures  of  very  good  quality.  The  result  of  the  other 
trial  was  in  favour  of  the  continent. 

Joseph  Clare. — 1.  We  prefer  paper. — 2.  Of  a  blue  colour.— 3.  It  is  not 
necessary,  but  it  is  desirable,  to  have  glass  on  both  sides.  You  know  the 
old  saying,  “  ’Tis  well  to  have  a  giant’s  strength,”  &c.,  and  so  in  the 
quantity  of  light  at  command.  If  you  have  more  than  you  require  you 
can  stop  its  admission  by  screens  ;  but  if  you  cannot  admit  so  much  as  you 
may  occasionally  require,  how  then  ? — 4.  Have  sliding  windows,  if  you 
possibly  can. — 5.  The  separation  of  the  zinc  and  wooden  roofs  would 
certainly  tend  to  keep  the  place  cool,  but  the  air  must  have  a  free 
passage  between  them. 

G.  Htims. — We  quite  sympathise  with  you  in  the  loss  of  the  negative,  and 
think  that  you  have  acted  prudently  in  deferring  the  varnishing  of  the  rest 
until  you  have  had  advice.  It  is  certainly  annoying  when  a  valuable  nega¬ 
tive  is  destroyed  by  the  solvent  action  of  the  varnish.  Proceed  with  the 
others  in  the  following  manner:— Mix  the  white  of  one  egg  with  four  ounces 
of  water,  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  and  whisk  up  the  whole  to  a  froth. 
Next  day,  you  will  have  a  clear  fluid,  with  which  you  must  coat  your  nega¬ 
tives.  When  dry,  warm  the  plate  and  apply  your  negative  varnish,  which 
will  then  have  no  solvent  action  whatever  on  the  image. 

Porte  Crayon  (Liverpool).— We  always  understood  that  when  the  adapter 
for  the  using  of  the  front  lens  alone  was  employed  the  stop  was  then  used  in 
front  of  the  lens.  Try  this,  and  we  think  you  will  find  it  the  correct  position. 
You  will  then  find  that  the  sharpness  is  influenced  by  the  size  of  the  stop. 
Using  the  lens  in  its  complete  form— that  is,  with  both  lenses — you  will 
obtain  sharper  pictures,  with  greater  freedom  from  distortion,  than  you  could 
by  using  single  combinations  such  as  those  you  mention.  After  trying  the 
single  lens  as  we  suggest,  write  again  and  let  us  know  the  result.  We  can¬ 
not  at  present  inform  you  where  the  description  of  pyroxyline  wanted  can  be 
obtained. 


D.  H.  W.— We  are  not  aware  whether  or  not  the  publication  to  which  you 
allude  is  still  in  existence ;  but  we  do  know  that  a  first  number  appeared,  for 
we  have  seen  it.  One  of  the  illustrations  was  intended  as  a  sample  of  what 
kind  of  photography  to  avoid ;  although  (owing  probably  to  some  oversight 
on  the  part  of  the  editor)  special  attention  -was  not  called  to  tho  fact. 

F.  N.  D.  (Hull). — For  making  a  file  to  roughen  the  edges  of  your  plates  melt 
together  shellac  and  emery  powder — not  flour  of  emery,  as  that  is  too  fine. 
A  useful  “file ”  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  square  piece  of  fine  sandstone 
such  as  is  sold  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening  scythes,  &c.  From  your  letter 
you  mean  evidently  not  a  file  for  roughing  the  edges,  but  rather  one  for  re¬ 
moving  the  sharp  edge  of  the  glass  and  preventing  it  from  destroying  your 
polishing  cloth  and  cutting  your  fingers. 

Archibald  Watherstone. — We  know,  both  from  personal  experience  and 
that  of  several  friends,  that  the  greatest  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  tho 
integrity  of  the  refiners  whose  names  are  to  be  found  in  our  advertising 
pages.  You  may,  however,  take  precautions  to  protect  yourself  by  sending 
samples  of  the  residues  to  one  or  more  of  them  and  ascertaining  how  much 
will  be  given  for  it.  In  connection  with  this  subject  read  Mr.  Foxlee’s 
valuable  article  in  our  Almanac  for  the  present  year. 

G.  Martin. — We  advise  you  not  to  add  any  acetate  of  soda  to  your  negative 
bath,  as  it  does  no  good  whatever.  We  recollect  that  some  person  wrote  in 
favour  of  this  addition  about  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  and  in  common,  per¬ 
haps,  with  some  others,  we  gave  it  a  trial.  The  negatives  obtained  by  this 
modification  were,  if  we  remember  aright,  rather  hard,  while  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  was  slightly  impaired.  Many  additions  to  the  nitrate  bath  have  been 
recommended,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  sensitiveness ;  but  experience 
has  fixed  upon  a  simple  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  that  which 
best  fulfils  the  requirements  of  the  photographer.  Sel  clement  was  used  in 
the  printing  bath,  and  not  in  the  negative  exciting  bath. 

F.  Max.  Chambers. — As  you  are  so  particular  about  the  lightness  of  your 
camera  stand,  why  not  have  it  made  of  bamboo  ?  We  do  not  know  of  any 
material  that  is  so  rigid,  judging  it  by  mere  weight.  Among  our  own  camera 
stands  is  one  made  of  mahogany,  very  light  and  yet  sufficiently  rigid 
to  sustain  our  7|  X  5  camera  in  a  most  creditable  manner  oven  during  a  slight 
breeze.  It  is  very  portable,  but  is  of  such  a  complex  construction  as  to  defy 
all  attempts  at  description  in  this  column.  We  may  say,  however,  that  the 
stand  (that  is,  the  legs)  is  permanently  attached  to  the  brass  triangle,  and 
that  the  latter  is  composed  of  pieces  so  adapted  as  to  fold  up  in  small  compass 
when  not  extended  for  use.  Everyone  who  has  seen  it  considers  it  a  marvel 
of  mechanical  skill,  for,  notwithstanding  the  complicity  of  its  parts,  they  are 
all,  including  the  camera  screw,  joined  together,  and  cannot  be  separated,  nor 
any  one  part  lost.  We  do  not  know  the  maker  or  designer,  or  else  we  would 
gladly  have  placed  his  name  on  record  in  connection  with  such  an  ingenious 
invention. 

One  Who  Would  Like  to  Know.— Yours  is  a  question  that  we  believe 
cannot  be  answered  in  the  straightforward  manner  you  desire.  What  is  the 
best  developer  for  a  dry  plate — iron  or  alkaline  pyro.  ?  You  have  no  idea 
what  conservatives  dry  plate  photographers  are.  If  one  succeeds  well  with 
pyrogallic  development,  you  need  not  try  to  induce  him  to  change  it  for  iron 
development.  Which  of  them  do  xvc  prefer  ?  To  be  honest,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  give  an  answer ;  but  in  practice  we  use  pyrogallic  acid — some¬ 
times  alkaline,  sometimes  plain,  and  occasionally  acid  ;  that  is,  with  an 
admixture  of  silver  ab  initio.  We  shall  give  you  some  of  our  grounds  for 
using  it : — If  we  have  three  plates  exposed  for  the  same  time,  we  can  with 
alkaline  pyro.  give  one  the  effect  of  over-exposure  by  making  it  excessively 
soft ;  with  plain  pyro.  we  can  develope  the  image  either  hard  or  soft  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  prolonging  the  first  development  or  otherwise ;  while  with  acid 
pyro.  we  can  make  the  picture  possess  strong  contrasts— very  high  lights 
and  very  deep  shadows. 


Royal  Patronage.  — The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  purchase  from 
Mr.  Hubbard  two  of  his  photo-art  productions,  viz.,  Preparing  for  Din¬ 
ner  and  Pensive  Thoughts.  From  the  fact  that  Mr.  Henderson  also  has 
received  several  orders  from  Her  Majesty  for  enamel  photographs,  it 
would  appear  that  she  is  much  pleased  with  these  elegant  and  durable 
productions. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  April  27th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  II.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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RAPID  FILTP.ATION  OF  COLLODION. 

We  some  time  ago  drew  attention  to  a  neat  mode  of  filtering  collo¬ 
dion  which  we  had  adopted.  As  this  method  was  rather  slow,  though 
very  effective,  we  have  endeavoured  to  improve  the  plan  of  syphon 
filtration  for  volatile  liquids,  and  have  succeeded  in  arranging  the 
convenient  form  of  apparatus  which  we  shall  presently  describe. 

In  our  former  article  on  the  filtration  of  collodion  we  used  a  syphon 
which  carried  a  plug  of  cotton.  The  liquid  was  drawn  through  the 
syphon  tube,  and  in  its  passage  was  filtered  from  any  suspended 
matters  by  percolating  through  the  cotton,  the  ordinary  syphon 
action  being  trusted  to  draw  the  liquid  gradually  over.  Rather 
wide  tubes  were  employed  in  this  case,  and  the  plug  of  cotton 
reduced  to  a  minimum  thickness.  Even  with  these  precautions, 
however,  comparatively  small  quantities  of  a  turbid  liquid  could  be 
filtered.  By  modifying  the  arrangement  in  the  following  way  we 
are  now  enabled  to  effect  the  very  rapid  filtration  of  tolerably  large 
volumes  of  volatile  liquids  without  appreciable  loss  and  in  a  very 
short  time : — 


A  wide-mouthed  bottle  of  suitable  size  A  is  selected  and  fitted  with 
a  sound  cork,  waxed  in  order  to  prevent  escape  of  air.  Through 
this  cork  passes  the  tube  B,  which  only  just  enters  the  vessel  by 
passing  through  this  cork.  Another  tube,  terminating  at  one  end  in 
a  small  funnel — in  fact,  a  rather  large  size  of  the  funnel  tube  sold 
by  chemical  instrument  makers — is  bent  in  the  form  shown  at  D, 
after  first  passing  through  the  cork.  The  funnel  e  must,  of  course, 
easily  pass  through  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  A.  The  point  /  of  this 
funnel  tube  is  placed  in  the  bottle  which  is  to  receive  the  filtered 
liquid. 

The  tube  B  communicates  with  a  large  and  strong  double-necked 
bottle,  so  as  to  make  communication  between  the  air  in  this  bottle 
and  in  the  vessel  A.  The  second  neck  carries  a  tube  which  delivers 
water  from  a  cistern  placed  at  some  elevation,  or  from  a  high-pressure 
supply. 

When  it  is  desired  to  make  a  filtration,  the  liquid  to  be  filtered  is 
placed  in  the  vessel  A,  and  the  cork  with  its  tubes  securely  fastened 
down.  Previous  to  doing  this,  however,  a  piece  of  fine  linen  should 
be  tied  over  the  mouth  of  the  little  funnel  e,  and  over  this  again  a 
fine  piece  of  filtering  paper  secured.  The  compound  filter  is 
moistened  with  ether,  and  the  arrangement  plunged  into  the  liquid  in 
A  and  the  cork  secured  in  its  place.  The  liquid  quickly  filters 


through  the  funnel,  passing  up  the  tube  and  into  the  receiver 
through  the  point  f.  If  water  be  now  admitted  to  the  bottle  c  the  air 
within  it  is  compressed,  and  transmits  the  pressure  to  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  A,  and  in  this  way  forces  the  solution 
through  the  filter.  As  the  admission  of  water  can  be  regulated  the 
filtration  of  the  liquid  in  A  can  be  hastened  at  pleasure,  and  in  this 
way  the  most  volatile  liquids  filtered  perfectly  bright  and  clear. 

We  have  used  this  plan  for  the  filtration  of  even  such  a  dangerous 
compound  as  a  saturated  solution  of  phosphorus  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon  with  perfect  success,  and  with  collodion  it  works  remarkably 
well. 


ON  BROMIDE  OF  CADMIUM. 

In  another  column  our  readers  will  find  an  article  from  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea,  which  is  essentially  a  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr. 
George  Dawson  upon  the  statements  of  the  former  gentleman  con¬ 
cerning  the  conditions  of  success  in  the  use  of  the  collodio-bromide 
process.  Mr.  Dawson  asserts  that  the  collodio-bromide  emulsion 
must  carry  excess  of  a  soluble  bromide  if  fogging  with  alkaline  deve¬ 
lopment  is  to  be  avoided.  Mr.  Lea,  on  the  other  hand,  states  with 
equal  confidence  that  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  in  excess  in  order  that 
the  operator  may  be  quite  free  from  trouble. 

Both  gentlemen  are  such  practised  observers  that  it  seemed 
difficult  to  account  for  such  wide  discrepancy,  unless  some  funda¬ 
mental  error  had  crept  into  the  calculations  concerning  the  relations 
of  the  bromides  used  in  the  collodion  and  the  proportion  of  nitrate  of 
silver  added  in  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion.  Mr.  Lea  believes 
that  he  has  discovered  the  cause  of  the  discrepancy  to  lie  in  Air. 
Dawson’s  having  miscalculated  the  atomic  weight  of  bromide  of 
cadmium  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  collodion.  We  scarcely 
shoftld  have  supposed  it  likely  that  such  a  slip  would  be  made,  and 
we  have  yet  to  hear  Air.  Dawson’s  remarks  upon  the  subject ;  but 
as  the  point  of  the  whole  matter  appears  to  depend  on  the  proportion 
of  water  contained  in  commercial  bromide  of  cadmium,  we  have 
made  a  special  experiment  in  order  to  determine  the  point  without 
any  chance  of  mistake.  We  thought  it  was  general^  well  known 
that  commercial  bromide  of  cadmium  always  contains  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  water  in  chemical  combination,  but  as  the  point  appears  to 
be  in  dispute  we  state  the  following  fact : — 

We  sent  to  a  respectable  druggist’s  for  an  average  sample  of  com¬ 
mercial  bromide  of  cadmium,  and  received  a  specimen  of  the  salt  in 
fine  slightly  effloresced  needles,  which  were  found  to  be  nearly  pure. 
The  sample  was  powdered  and  dried  bjr  pressure  between  folds  of 
blotting-paper  from  any  mechanically-held  water,  and  two  grammes 
of  the  substance  taken.  This  quantity  was  placed  in  a  platinum 
dish  and  the  whole  heated  cautiously  for  two  hours  to  a  temperature 
of  380°  Fall.,  with  the  following  result : — 


Weight  of  bromide  taken... .  2-0000  grammes. 

„  „  after  drying .  T6065  „ 

Water  lost .  -3935  grammes. 


This  loss  represents  19'67  per  cent,  of  water.  The  formula  of  bro¬ 
mide  of  cadmium  with  four  equivalents  of  water  requires  20  9  per 
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cent,  of  water — the  slight  difference  between  theory  and  practice 
being  accounted  for  when  we  recollect  that  the  sample  experimented 
upon  had  lost  some  of  its  water,  as  it  had  slightly  effloresced. 

The  formula  of  the  commercial  bromide  of  cadmium  is,  therefore, 
Cd  Br  -f-  4  HO 

- S*» - - - 

A  professional  friend  in  a  provincial  town  writes  to  us  concerning 
the  prospects  of  photographers  for  the  coming  summer.  Like  many 
others,  he  has  been  slow  in  adopting  the  large  vignetted  heads  so  in¬ 
timately  associated  with  the  name  of  Reutlinger,  but  having  done  so 
he  finds  that  they  “  take.”  He  says : — “  Things  seem  to  promise 
well  this  year.  I  have  already  taken  more  new  sitters  this  year  than 
I  had  done  by  the  end  of  May  last  year.  My  vignettes  take 
astonishingly  well  for  cartes.  I  do  little  else.  What  a  start  the 
foreigners  have  had!  and  how  well  they  have  held  their  tongues!” 
Our  friend  who  writes  in  this  strain  is  not  the  only  professional  pho¬ 
tographer  who  has  arrived  at  tire  same  conclusion. 

NOTICES  OF  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS  AND  FACTORIES. 

In  a  short  series  of  articles,  of  which  this  is  the  first,  we  propose 
giving  a  brief  account  of  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  manufactories 
in  connection  with  photography,  ateliers,  studios,  et  hoc  genus  omne, 
in  which  the  metropolis  abounds.  Our  remarks  on  these  shall 
partake  of  as  much  of  the  purely  descriptive  and  as  little  of  the 
opinionative  as  possible.  No  apology  for  such  a  series  of  articles  is 
required  ;  we  know  unmistakably  that  both  town  and  country  readers 
will  gladly  make  them  welcome.  With  respect  to  the  classification 
of  either  subjects  or  persons,  we  have  no  intention  of  instituting  any 
system  of  procedure  ;  we  shall  rather  consult  our  own  convenience 
in  obtaining  the  required  information  than  show  deference  in  giving 
priority  to  those  whom  we  may  believe  to  be  the  first  in  their 
respective  walks. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INDIA  MUSEUM. 

In  1802  was  founded  the  Photographic  Department  of  the  East 
India  Museum.  It  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing 
photographs  of  the  tribes  of  India,  manuscripts  in  connection  with 
the  literature  of  that  country,  and  in  a  special  sense  for  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  textile  manufactures  of  India.  Mr.  William  Griggs  has 
been  at  the  head  of  this  department  ever  since  its  formation  ;  and, 
from  an  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  this  gentleman  and  his  qualifi¬ 
cations,  we  can  with  confidence  say  that  the  Indian  Office  may  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  having  such  a  man  as  practical  director  of  a  branch 
which  is,  we  believe,  susceptible  of  realising  even  more  important 
results  than  it  has  yet  had  time  to  accomplish.  When  we  visited  the 
establishment,  scarcely  a  week  since,  the  number  of  employes  was 
nineteen ;  but  as  contracts  for  the  production  of  large  works  may 
at  any  day  be  entered  upon,  the  number  is  subject  to  fluctuation. 
For  example :  when  we  visited  the  department  on  Friday  last  an 
order  was  in  course  of  being  completed,  from  which  may  be  implied 
the  enormous  extent  of  the  contracts  entered  into.  It  is  a  work  in 
Sanscrit,  entitled  Maliahhashya — in  other  words,  the  great  Sanscrit 
Grammar.  This  contains  five  thousand  pages  of  the  dimensions  of 
13  x  0  inches,  or  thereabout.  From  each  page  a  negative  of  the  above 
size  must  be  taken,  and  from  each  negative  is  to  be  produced  a  certain 
number  of  prints.  This  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  extensive 
works  undertaken  and  completed  in  this  establishment. 

The  branches  carried  on  may  be  classed  under  the  following 
heads: — I.  Ordinary  photography.  II.  Photolithography.  III. 
Surface  printing. 

Ordinary  Photography.— This  may  be  divided  into  the  respective 
branches  of  silver  printing  and  carbon  printing. 

We  need  not  say  much  about  silver  printing,  being  a  subject  well 
known  to  every  one  of  our  readers.  It  may,  however,  be  interesting 
to  mention  that  the  silver  prints  executed  for  one  work  alone 
amounted  to  the  vast  number  of  150,000.  However,  from  what  we 
saw  during  our  visit  we  are  led  to  believe  that  in  this  establishment 
silver  printing  may  be  considered  a  thing  of  the  past. 

We  found  all  the  operations  connected  with  carbon  printing  by  the 
autotype  process  being  actively  carried  on.  From  the  preparation  of 
the  tissue  up  to  the  mounting  of  the  picture,  everything  connected  with 
this  branch  is  conducted  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Griggs.  While  we  were  in  the  establishment  the  development  of  car¬ 


bon  prints  was  being  carried  on  with  great  rapidity.  The  tissue  having 
been  exposed,  each,  on  its  removal  from  the  printing-frame,  was 
placed  in  a  receptacle  within  reach  of  a  man  and  a  boy,  the  former 
of  whom  lifted  them  up  one  by  one  from  a  shallow  vat  of  water  in 
which  they  had  been  placed,  and  plastered  them  firmly  down  upon  a 
plate  of  zinc,  a  pile  of  which  had  been  placed  at  his  side  by  the 
assistant.  The  time  occupied  in  lifting  the  wet  tissue  from  the  vat, 
placing  it  down  upon  the  zinc  plate  on  which  it  is  afterwards  de¬ 
veloped,  pressing  it  in  close  contact  by  passing  over  it  an  India- 
rubber  scraper,  was  just  six  seconds.  The  assistant  removes  each 
zinc  plate  as  soon  as  it  receives  its  freight  and  places  it  in  a  rack 
at  hand,  where  it  remains  for  a  few  minutes. 

When  a  sufficient  number  has  thus  been  placed  on  the  zinc  plates 
a  batch  of  those  first  done  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  sink 
or  mammoth  tray  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  by  means  of 
pipes.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  sink  was  about  100° 
Fall.,  and  after  they  had  been  immersed  for  a  portion  of  time  to  be 
counted  by  seconds  rather  than  by  minutes,  the  principal  operator, 
having  ascertained  in  each  case  that  the  heat  had  effected  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  carbonised  paper  and  the  plate,  removed  the  tissue 
with  great  celerity,  and,  by  means  of  a  few  dashes  of  water  applied 
with  the  right  hand,  caused  the  picture  to  be  developed,  when  it  was 
handed  over  to  the  assistant,  who  immersed  it  in  a  cold  solution  of 
alum,  washed,  and  placed  it  aside  to  dry,  another  picture  having 
been  in  the  meantime  developed  by  the  principal  operator  and  made 
ready  for  the  assistant  to  remove  as  before. 

The  prints  produced  in  this  manner  were  not  small  ones,  but  of  a 
size  which,  without  measuring,  appeared  to  be  about  12  X  10  inches. 
The  smallest  size  of  print  produced  is  8  X  0  inches.  The  two 
operators  referred  to  can  complete — that  is,  attach  to  the  zinc  plate 
and  develope — upwards  of  a  hundred  prints  an  hour. 

In  our  previous  notices  of  the  manipulations  of  carbon  printing 
we  have  described  Mr.  Johnson  as  employing  a  vertical  bath  with 
grooved  sides  for  immersing  his  plates  during  development.  Having 
witnessed  the  facility  with  which  this  operation  is  conducted  in  Mr. 
Griggs’  establishment,  we  must  give  our  preference  to  the  flat  over  the 
vertical  bath  for  this  purpose  ;  by  means  of  the  former  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  whole  operation  was  carried  out  was  far  greater  than 
if  a  vertical  bath  had  been  used. 

With  respect  to  the  comparative  cost  of  carbon  and  silver,  it 
would  appear  that  Mr.  Griggs  does  not  consider  the  expense  of  the 
former  to  exceed  that  of  the  latter,  seeing  that  he  has  just  under¬ 
taken  to  produce  30,000  prints  in  carbon  at  the  same  cost  as  silver. 

Photolithography. — This  branch  is  very  extensively  carried  on  in 
Mr.  Griggs’  ateliers,  and  the  certainty  and  facility  with  which  it  is  ma¬ 
naged  provokes  the  admiration  of  the  spectator.  The  process  adopted 
is  similar  to  that  which  was  described  in  our  Almanac  for  1860  by 
Mr.  Griggs,  and  to  that  account  we  refer  those  who  desire  to  become 
conversant  with  the  details  of  this  branch  of  photographic  art. 

The  Sanscrit  Grammar,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  as 
requiring  5,000  negatives,  is  being  printed  by  photolithography, 
seven  lithographic  presses  being  at  work  on  it  and  other  works  of  a 
similar  character. 

Let  us  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  con¬ 
nected  with  the  successful  carrying  out  of  photolithography  when 
applied  to  the  reproduction  of  old,  stained,  and  dingy  manuscripts 
or  books.  On  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  Sanscrit  Grammar  the 
hand  of  time  had  been  so  active,  or  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere 
so  deleterious,  as  to  have  converted  the  once  white  sheet  of  paper 
into  a  surface  of  a  most  decided  orange  colour,  while  conversely  the 
ink  had  become  lighter  than  it  originally  was.  Here,  we  submit,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  subjects  that  can  be  given  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  from  which  to  produce  sharp  and  intense  negatives  suitable 
for  the  requirements  of  photolithography. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  reviewing  some  photolithographic  works 
by  Mr.  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  we  directed  attention  to  this  in¬ 
herent  difficulty  in  the  reproduction  of  old  printed  works.  It  is  not 
a  little  surprising  that  a  reviewer  of  the  same  works  in  a  literary 
contemporary  should  be  so  ignorant  of  the  method  of  their  produc¬ 
tion  as,  in  his  critique,  not  merely  to  make  no  allowance  for  this,  but 
to  cite  as  defects  a  certain  broken  appearance  of  the  lines,  which  we 
venture  to  think  ought  really  to  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  the  exact¬ 
ness  and  faithfulness  of  reproduction  by  means  of  photography. 

What  has  probably  helped  to  warp  the  judgment  of  the  reviewer 
is  the  following There  are,  as  every  litterateur  is  aware,  numerous 
modern  facsimile  reproductions  of  some  of  Holbein’s  works,  and  from 
one  of  these — a  sharply,  clean  cut,  bold  engraving — a  reduced  nega¬ 
tive  was  on  one  occasion  taken,  from  which  was  produced  an  equally 
sharp  and  bold  block  for  surface  printing.  Now,  for  any  reviewer  to 
compare,  in  an  invidious  manner,  an  absolute  facsimile  reproduction 
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of  an  exceedingly  old  work  the  full  size  of  the  original,  with  a  neat 
and  sharp  little  picture  produced  as  a  specimen  from  a  modern  en¬ 
graving,  betokens  either  thoughtlessness  or  a  want  of  the  technical 
knowledge  so  requisite  before  giving  utterance  to  an  opinion  that 
might,  under  other  circumstances,  be  attended  with  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  The  two  things,  although  it  may  be  that  they  are  similar, 
are  not  at  all  comparable.  This  protest  against  unfair  criticism  is 
due  to  those  who  practise  the  useful  branch  of  photolithography. 

Relief  Phtnting. — This  branch  has  not  yet  been  so  fully  developed 
as  it  will  soon  be.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  it  is  expected  that  a 
mechanical  printing  process  of  the  “  liclitdruck  ”  type  will  be  in  full 
operation.  We  have  seen  the  first  crude  results  of  a]process  which  may 
yet  prove  to  be  as  effective  in  its  artistic  bearings  as  it  is  easy  in  its 
manipulations.  But  this  subject  is  not  yet  ripe  for  public  comment. 

The  establishment  to  which  we  have  thus  hastily  drawn  attention 
was  formerly  situated  in  Whitehall-place,  on  the  premises  of  the 
India  Museum ;  but  when  the  museum  was  removed  to  the  noble 
pile  of  buildings  forming  the  new  India  Office  the  photographic 
department  found  a  more  fitting  and  commodious  habitation  at 
Avenue  House,  Peckham,  which  building  has  thus  been  converted 
into  one  of  the  most  active  photographic  ateliers  in  the  kingdom. 


THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 


As  Mr.  Dawson  has,  after  many  efforts,  again  forced  me  into  a  sort 
of  controversy  with  him,  I  called  his  attention  some  weeks  back  to 
some  very  serious  and  unfortunate  mistakes  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  suggesting  to  him  to  revise  his  work  and  correct  them.  As 
he  has  not  done  so,  but  has,  instead,  rather  glossed  them  over,  I 
have  no  choice  but  to  correct  them  for  him,  the  more  so  as  they  go 
to  the  very  root  of  this  whole  controversy  of  his  raising,  and  invali¬ 
date  every  experiment  that  he  has  published  since  he  lately  took  up 
the  collodio-bromide  process.  This  is  not  saying  in  the  least  too 
much — a  serious  error  has  been  introduced  into  every  experiment. 

First,  however,  I  must,  in  passing,  refer  to  Mr.  Dawson’s  way  of 
rediscovering  what  was  familiarly  known  before  and  publishing  it  as 
new.  Three  cases  of  this  sort  have  attracted  my  attention  lately, 
in  one  of  which  the  entire  “discovery”  is  borrowed  from  myself 
without  acknowledgment. 

Mr.  Dawson  speaks  of  “  a  strange,  though  not  altogether  singular, 
fact  ”  that  the  solution  of  bromide  of  ammonium  in  alcohol  is  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  presence  of  bromide  of  cadmium.  To  chemists  nothing 
is  more  familiar  than  such  cases.  They  are  caused  by  the  formation 
of  double  salts,  more  soluble  than  the  less  soluble  of  their  con¬ 
stituents,  which  is  thus  aided  in  its  solution.  In  common  with  many 
others,  I  have  habitually  availed  myself  of  this  principle  for  many 
years,  and  have  in  more  than  one  place  directed  to  dissolve  the  salts 
together,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  enter  into  particulars  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  principle  so  familiar. 

So,  likewise,  the  plan  of  preserving  residues  by  adding  solutions  of 
bromides  to  them,  published  last  year  by  Mr.  Dawson,  lias  been  long 


known. 

The  third  case  relates  to  myself.  As  lately  as  last  July  I  called 
attention  in  your  columns  to  the  necessity  of  having  for  use  in  the 
collodio-bromide  process  bromides  exempt  from  iodides,  and  explained 
the  reason.  All  this  has  been  lately  republished  as  new  by  Mr. 
Dawson,  the  ideas  taken  without  acknowledgment,*  and  published  as 
a  “  discovery.”  I  give  the  words : — 


“Almost  every  (commercial) 
specimen  of  bromide  of  potassium, 
of  cadmium,  and  of  ammonium  gave 
indications  of  containing  iodide. 

‘  ‘  Bromide  of  silverremains  easily 
in  suspension  in  collodion,  and 
shows  comparatively  little  tendency 
to  fall  to  the  bottom.  Iodide  of 
silver  is  rapidly  precipitated  ;  in 
fact,  if  the  attempt  be  made  to 
produce  an  iodo-bromised  film  by 
sensitising  ordinary  iodo-bromised 
collodion,  the  mixture  becomes 
curdy  at  once  and  a  precipitate 
falls.  In  trying  the  experiment 
more  than  once,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  not  only  the  iodide  went 
down  as  a  precipitate,  but  that  it 
carried  the  bromide  with  it,”  &c. — 
M.  C.  Lea,  July  30,  1869. 


“  In  the  first  place,  I  lately  dis-. 
covered,  by  accidentally  using  an 
impure  bromide,  the  baneful  effects 
of  iodide  in  the  sensitive  emulsion. 
*  *  *  Many  samples  of  bro¬ 

mide  are  largely  contaminated  with 
iodide.  This  impurity  is  not  of 
much  consequence  in  most  photo¬ 
graphic  processes  ;  but  when  the 
iodide  is  converted  into  the  corre¬ 
sponding  silver  salt  by  trituration, 
or  by  violent  shaking  in  a  bottle,  it 
is  apt  to  agglomerate  into  lai’ge 
grains,  and  to  carry  down  with  it 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  much 
of  the  finer  bromide,”  &c.  —  G. 
Dawson,  March  18,  1S70. 


*  Mr.  Lea  will  have  seen,  since  despatching  this  communication,  that  Mr.  Dawson 
has  stated,  in  the  number  for  April  8th,  that  when  he  wrote  the  remarks  in  question  he 
had  overlooked  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lea  had  published  observations  similar  to  his 
nearly  a  year  previously.— Eds. 


It  is  a  “reproduction”  with  this  difference — tliet  in  my  article  I 
gave  a  convenient  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  iodides  in 
commercial  bromides. 

I  now  return  to  the  more  important  error  which  remains  to  be 
pointed  out. 

Every  equivalent  of  commercial  bromide  of  cadmium  contains 
four  equivalents  of  water.  Except  in  this  hydrated  form  bromide  of 
cadmium  is  utterly  unknown  to  the  photographer.  Ignorant  of  this 
fact,  Mr.  Dawson  has  everywhere,  from  first  to  last,  calculated  this 
water  as  bromine  and  cadmium.  The  resulting  confusion  that  runs 
through  His  formulae,  calculations,  and  experiments  is  something  in¬ 
describable.  Whilst  asserting  that  the  soluble  bromides  must  always 
be  in  excess,  he  has  been  for  the  most  part  using,  unknowingly,  nitrate 
of  silver  in  excess  and  directing  others  to  do  so,  when  he  supposed 
that  he  was  directing  the  reverse. 

To  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  mistake,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Mr.  Dawson  has  everywhere  taken  the  equivalent  num¬ 
ber  of  bromide  of  cadmium  at  136,  whereas  it  is  172 !  He  has 
consequently  imagined  that  one  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  silver — 170 
— was  equivalent  to  136  as  the  equivalent  of  bromide  of  cadmium, 
whereas  it  is  equivalent  to  172.  In  other  words,  instead  of  136 
grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  being  sufficient  to  decompose  170 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  172  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  are 
necessary.  Consequently,  when  Mr.  Dawson,  at  page  312  of  last 
year’s  volume,  gives  seven  statements  of  equivalencies  of  various  salted 
collodions,  four  of  these  are  rendered  altogether  incorrect  and  mislead¬ 
ing  by  this  mistake,  and  these  are  the  only  four  which  anyone  would 
be  likely  to  use,  the  others  referring  to  saltings  wholly  unused. 

To  take  a  single  example :  the  first  formula  states — “  1.  Eight  grains 
of  bromide  of  cadmium  are  equivalent  to  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver.”  This  is  very,  very  wide  of  the  truth.  Eight  grains  of 
commercial  bromide  of  cadmium  are  equivalent  to  7  92  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  mistake,  therefore,  made  by  Mr.  Dawson 
exceeds  tivo  grains.  And  if,  as  directed  by  him,  we  use  one  grain 
less  of  nitrate  of  silver  than  that  which  he  mistakenly  declares  to 
be  the  equivalent  quantity,  it  is  evident  that  we  still  have  one  grain 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess — that  is,  the  error  is  twice  as  large  as 
the  excess  directed,  and,  consequently,  not  only  neutralises  that  ex¬ 
cess,  but  leaves  an  equal  excess  the  other  way.  In  all  such  cases, 
therefore,  Mr.  Dawson  has  been  in  a  state  of  confusing  error,  and 
has  been  himself  doing,  as  he  states,  successfully,  exactly  what  he  ex¬ 
pressly  states  to  be  fatal  to  success,  namely,  has  been  using  nitrate  of 
silver  in  excess  of  his  bromides.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognise  that  this  error  invalidates  all  that  he  has  published,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  been  throughout  under  a  complete  mistake  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  materials  with  which  he  has  worked. 

In  a  previous  article  in  your  columns  I  called  Mr.  Dawson’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  his  calcu¬ 
lations,  and  left  him  to  correct  it.  Instead  of  doing  so  he  has  glossed 
it  over  by  the  following  singular  remark : — 

“But,  presuming  chemical  notation,  atomic  weights,  and  arithmetic 
to  be  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  I  fail  to  perceive  any  error 
in  my  rough  calculations  beyond  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain,  when  we  use, 
as  we  ought  to  do,  anhydrous  bromide.” 

Passing  over  the  fact  that  these  calculations  of  Mr.  Dawson’s  were 
not  “  rough  ”  calculations,  but  were  published  in  an  article  expressly 
devoted  to  establishing  the  relations  between  the  respective  bromides 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  I  come  to  the  main  point.  Mr.  Dawson  says: — 
“  When  we  use,  as  we  ought  to  do,  anhydrous  bromides.”  This 
means,  if  anything,  that  his  calculations  are  correct,  because  he  and 
everybody  else  uses  anhydrous  bromides.  Now  such  a  thing  as 
anhydrous  bromide  of  cadmium  is  utterly  unknown  in  commerce,  and 
I  will  undertake  to  say  that  at  the  time  he  published  these  calcula¬ 
tions  he  had  never  seen  an  ounce  of  anhydrous  bromide  of  cadmium 
in  his  life — nor  since,  unless  prepared  expressly  for  the  emergency. 

To  my  mind,  this  sort  of  thing  is  worse  than  the  original  mistake. 
If  I  were  to  put  a  name  upon  it  it  would  be  a  pretty  strong  one,  so  that 
I  shall  leave  it  unnamed.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Dawson 
would  intentionally  deceive  all  who  read  his  paper  by  giving  them 
directions  and  formulae  for  a  substance  entirely  out  of  their  reach, 
whilst  leaving  them  to  suppose  inevitably  that  he  referred  to  that 
which  he  and  they  handled  every  day. 

It  chances,  however,  that  we  need  not  pursue  this  speculation  ; 
Mr.  Dawson  has  enlightened  us  himself.  In  your  columns  of 
January  14  last  Mr.  Dawson  has  published  a  table  of  bromides, 
followed  by  the  following  words : — 

“The  bromides  in  this  table  printed  in  italic  contain  water  of  cn/stal- 
lisation,  and  therefore  shoidd  not  be  used,  unless  they  may  be  found  to 
possess  advantages  which  more  than  counterbalance  the  disadvantage 
inherent  in  them  of  introducing  water  into  the  collodion.” 
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That  is,  the  bromides  containing  water  of  crystallisation  were 
printed  in  italics  in  the  table,  now  the  bromide  of  cadmium  is  not  so 
printed;  the  inference  is  irresistible  that  Mr.  Dawson  was  ignorant 
of  the  fact  of  its  containing  water  of  crystallisation.  If  any  corrobo¬ 
ration  were  necessary,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  his  sweeping 
condemnation  of  bromides  containing  water  of  crystallisation  whilst 
habitually  recommending  one  that  does  contain  it. 

That  the  bromide  of  cadmium  of  commerce  always  contains  water 
of  crystallisation  will  be  rendered  evident  to  anyone  by  exposing  a 
little  of  it  to  very  dry  air,  when  the  transparent  needles  will  become 
opaque  white  by  loss  of  water.  It  is  important  that  this  should  be 
understood,  because  if  a  bottle  of  this  substance  be  carelessly  corked, 
after  a  time  the  upper  part  of  its  contents  will  become  somewhat 
opaque,  and  in  this  condition,  if  used,  the  relation  between  it  and 
nitrate  of  silver  will  be  more  or  less  altered.  The  bottles  should, 
therefore,  be  always  securely  closed. 

Only  two  atoms  of  water  are  given  up,  even  if  the  cadmium  salt 
be  kept  at  212°  Fahrenheit  in  a  water  bath  for  some  hours,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Rammelsberg.  In  a  trial  made  by  myself  the  loss  amounted 
to  a  fraction  over  two  atoms.  The  remaining  atoms  require  a 
higher  heat  to  expel  them.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

- - 

INFUSION  OF  QUASSIA  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  OF  DRY  PLATES.* 

Take  an  ounce  and  a-lialf  of  quassia  chips  and  put  it  in  a  covered 
jug  with  thirty  ounces  of  rain  water ;  place  the  vessel  in  an  oven  and 
let  it  remain  there  till  the  contents  are  boiled  thoroughly.  The  wood, 
when  completely  saturated,  sinks  to  the  bottom.  The  solution,  when 
cool,  is  ready  for  use. 

Presuming  that  the  operator  has  a  nitrate  bath  (say  forty  grains 
strong  and  slightly  acid)  which  will  give  a  clean  picture  by  iron  de¬ 
velopment,  he  may  take  any  good  bromo-iodised  collodion  and  coat 
his  plate,  and  dip  it  in  the  nitrate  bath  until  a  good  opal  deposit 
is  shown,  which  may  be  looked  for  in  about  five  minutes  or  less. 
Take  the  plate  from  the  nitrate  bath  and  dip  it  in  a  bath  of  rain  or 
pipe-water  for,  say,  five  minutes  ;  then  dip  the  plate  in  the  quassia 
infusion  for,  say,  five  minutes,  drain  the  plate  and  place  it  to  dry 
on  blotting-paper,  and  when  dry  it  is  ready  for  use. 

By  having  the  nitrate  bath  and  the  water  and  quassia  baths 
ranged  side  by  side  and  shifting  the  plates  forward  a  dozen  plates 
can  be  prepared  in  an  hour.  Small  plates,  say  stereograpliic  size, 
require  no  substratum  ;  but  for  full  plates  or  upwards  I  use  Helsby’s 
compound,  which  answers  very  well.  I  think  it  is  benzole  holding 
India-rubber  in  solution.  The  time  of  exposure  is  about  twice  that 
of  a  wet  plate. 

To  develope,  wet  the  plate  under  a  tap  thoroughly,  and  then  pour 
over  it  pyrogallic  acid— -three  grains  to  the  ounce.  Return  it  to  the 
measure  and  add  cautiously  dilute  liquor  ammonia,  and  flood  the 
plate  again.  A  feeble  image  is  at  once  apparent,  and  by  washing  off 
the  first  developer  and  applying  pyro.  and  silver  the  image  is  rapidly 
brought  up,  and  any  amount  of  intensity  may  be  obtained  without 
risk  of  fogging  the  plate. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  if  a  quassia  plate  be  used  while  wet  it 
may  be  developed  with  iron  (and  gives  the  intensity  of  black  ink  in 
the  high  lights) ;  but  when  dry  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  satis¬ 
factory  picture  by  iron  development. 

This  process  may  be  used  for  printing  transparencies  or  pictures 
on  opal  glass ;  but  for  these  purposes  I  would  recommend  that  the 
plates  be  well  washed  under  a  tap  after  leaving  the  quassia  bath.  I 
have  used  the  same  solution  until  it  got  quite  the  colour  of  port  wine 
and  had  been  prepared  some  six  weeks,  and  could  perceive  no  deterio¬ 
ration  in  the  plates. 

I  have  added  to  the  solution  various  substances,  such  as  loaf  sugar, 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  bromide  of  ammonium,  glycerine,  and  chloride 
of  sodium ;  but,  except  in  the  case  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  I  do  not  think 
any  advantage  is  gained  by  the  addition.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  (two 
or  three  grains  to  the  ounce)  appears  to  give  a  rapidly-developed  pic¬ 
ture  without  the  use  of  ammonia,  and  the  image  is  very  red  and  non- 
actinic. 

I  have  used  Mawson’s,  Keith’s,  and  other  collodions  of  known 
repute,  and  I  am  now  working  with  a  collodion  made  by  myself,  the 


formula  beiug — 

Pyroxyline. .  15  grains. 

Ether .  ounce. 

Alcohol  .  1^-  „ 

Iodide  of  cadmium  .  8  grains. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  7  ,, 


*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  April 
23,  1370. 


The  negative  of  the  house  now  shown  was  taken  with  this  collo¬ 
dion,  with  a  lens  lftli  inch  and  stop  TABths  of  an  inch  ;  exposure  one 
and  a-lialf  minute  on  a  tolerably  sunny  morning. 

Will  any  photographers,  amateur  or  professional,  give  the  quassia 
a  trial  and  let  me  know  the  result  ?  John  N.  Sleduon. 


PERSISTENCE  OF  LIGHT  ON  CHROMATED  GELATINE. 

A  great  deal* lias  of  late  been  said  at  photographic  societies  and 
elsewhere  respecting  the  persistence  or  the  continued  action  of  light 
on  cliromated  gelatine  after  the  latter  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
luminous  rays.  The  facts  themselves  which  have  been  adduced 
in  support  of  the  assertion  may  not  be  doubted,  because  they  are 
partially  true,  although  not  to  the  extent  which  some  imagine ;  but 
that  these  facts  prove  the  persistence  of  light  after  the  sensitive 
material  has  been  withdrawn  into  darkness  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe.  It  appears  to  me  that  an  explanation  must  be  looked  for 
elsewhere. 

The  circumstances  which  have  been  dwelt  on  are  these : — A  sen¬ 
sitive  gelatinous  tissue  is  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative  for  the 
requisite  time.  Let  this  exposed  tissue  be  cut  into  two  parts,  and 
one  half  developed  in  warm  water  immediately.  Keep  the  other 
part  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  and  then  develope  it  after  the 
same  fashion.  The  two  halves,  when  placed  alongside  each  other, 
will  not  match.  Supposing  the  one  that  was  developed  soon  after 
exposure  to  be  of  the  proper  depth  of  tone,  the  other  will  apparently 
have  been  over-exposed.  Such  is  a  general  statement  of  the  facts 
themselves.  Now  let  us  try  to  explain  them  by  the  aid  of  what  ex¬ 
perience  we  already  possess,  and  by  the  information  derived  from 
analogous  phenomena. 

If  the  gelatinous  tissue  be  sensitised  in  a  concentrated  bichromate 
or  chromic  solution,  the  action  of  the  air  alone  without  exposure  to 
light  will  soon  render  that  gelatine  insoluble  in  hot  water.  We  may, 
therefore,  dismiss  from  our  inquiries  strong  sensitising  solutions,  as 
gelatine  impregnated  with  them  becomes  speedily  and  spontaneously 
insoluble  ;  thus  the  result  might  be  deceptive  as  to  the  causes  which 
have  been  operating.  But  if  we  adop>t  a  weaker  sensitiser,  and  the  one 
which  I  habitually  use — namely,  a  three-per-cent,  solution,  or  three 
ounces  of  bichromate  in  one  hundred  ounces  of  water — we  will  be  able 
to  examine  the  facts  more  leisurely.  A  sheet  of  Spencer’s  pigmented 
gelatine  dipped  for  about  half-a-minute  into  a  solution  of  this  strength 
and  then  hung  up  in  darkness  to  dry  may  be  used  as  soon  as  it  is 
desiccated,  or  it  may  be  kept  for  nearly  five  weeks  in  a  dark  cupboard, 
without  sensible  deterioration,  before  being  exposed  to  light.  But 
after  a  freshly-sensitised  sheet  of  tissue  has  been  exposed  under  a 
negative,  I  find  five  or  six  days  to  be  the  utmost  limit  within  which 
successful  development  may  be  relied  on. 

Why  should  there  be  any  difference  between  the  keeping  properties 
of  cliromated  gelatine  before  and  after  exposure  ?  As  I  have  said,  I 
cannot  believe  that  light  continues  to  act  per  se  after  it  has  been 
withdrawn.  Such  persistence  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
physical  laws.  Rather  I  should  say — to  use  a  familiar  and  not  inapt 
illustration — light  is  the  steam  engine  and  chromated  gelatine  is  the 
heavy  fly-wheel  which  keeps  the  machinery  in  motion  after  the 
motive  power  has  ceased  to  act.  In  other  words,  a  bichromate  in 
contact  with  organic  matter  is  decomposed  by  light  and  gives  up  part 
of  its  oxygen  to  the  (in  this  case)  gelatine,  which  is  now  insoluble  in 
hot  water. 

'  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  oxygen  thus  expelled 
from  the  bichromate  exercises,  all  at  once,  its  full  effect  on  the 
organic  body.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  good  grounds  for  sup¬ 
posing  the  oxidising  action  to  be  gradual— the  same  as  in  many 
familiar  cases  of  chemical  combination— and  only  to  be  completed 
after  the  oxygen-expelling  force  has  been  withdrawn.  Instead  of  a 
bichromate,  dilute  chromic  acid  may  be  employed  for  sensitising  the 
gelatine  tissue.  Here  also  the  function  performed  by  light  is  strictly 
analogous,  part  of  the  oxygen  being  given  up  and  a  lower  oxide, 
probably  the  sesquioxide,  remaining  in  the  film.  Whether  this 
latter  oxide  be  washed  out  from  the  image  or  not  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  to  the  permanence  of  the  print.  Analogy  would  tell 
us  that  its  presence  is  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  our  most  permanent 
dyes  are  fixed  by  these  salts.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
part  played  by  chromic  acid  in  conjunction  with  gelatine  or  gum  in 
carbon  printing  is  simply  one  of  liberation  of  oxygen,  under  certain 
influences,  to  the  organic  body,  whereby  the  latter  is  rendered  in¬ 
soluble  in  its  usual  menstrua. 

I  am  the  more  anxious  to  put  these  opinions  of  mine  on  record, 
because  it  has  been  positively  asserted  that  carbon  photographs  con¬ 
tained  in  themselves  the  seeds  of  destruction,  namely,  chromic  acid. 
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There  is  neither  chromic  acid  nor  a  bichromate  present  in  a  well- 
washed  gelatine  picture ;  and  if  there  were  traces  left,  their  only 
tendency  would  be  to  fasten  the  pigment  and  the  gelatine  still  more 
strongly,  and  to  secure  greater  permanence. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  virulent  and  still  continued  attacks  which 
carbon  printing  has  to  withstand  from  metallic  advocates*  The 
process  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  requires  from  all  true  photo¬ 
graphers,  artists,  and  scientific  explorers  their  united  efforts  to 
bring  the  art  into  a  state  of  higher  perfection.  Already  the  pictorial 
effects  are  not  inferior  to  those  produced  by  silver  and  gold — in 
many  cases  better — while  the  labour  and  expense  are  very  much 
less,  and  the  permanence  is  only  a  matter  of  careful  manipulation 
guided  by  a  knowledge  of  a  few  chemical  and  physical  facts.  There 
yet  remain  several  minutise  of  the  practice  to  work  out  and  demon¬ 
strate  thoroughly  so  that  any  one  adopting  this  printing  process  may 
know  what  he  is  about  and  be  under  no  apprehension  of  failure 
either  from  under  or  over-exposure,  from  insufficient  adhesion  of  the 
tissue  to  the  mount,  or  from  many  other  causes  which  still  require 
much  intercommunication  of  ideas  before  they  can  be  said  to  be 
entirely  under  control.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Pli.D. 

P.S. — I  am  reminded  of  rather  an  important  omission  in  a  recent 
article  of  mine  giving  practical  instructions  for  carbon  printing  by 
single  transfer.  When  the  development  or  removal  of  the  unaltered 
gelatine  is  finished  in  warm  water,  the  print,  while  still  moist,  should 
be  steeped  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  weak  solution  of  either  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  potash  (common  alum)  or  in  chrome  alum.  Ten  grains 
of  either  salt  to  the  ounce  of  water  are  sufficient.  The  picture  may 
then  be  rinsed  or  not  in  a  little  cold  water  before  being  hung  up  to 
dry.  The  object  of  this  final  bath  of  alum  is  to  thoroughly  fix  the 
unremoved  gelatine,  so  that  the  print,  when  dry,  may  have  more 
security  for  becoming  unalterable  by  atmospheric  changes,  and  of 
being  unaffected  by  any  chemical  tests  which  may  be  applied  to  it. 

These  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  albumenised  transfer 
paper.  When  the  tissue  is  transferred  to  paper  sized  with  alumed 
gelatine  a  final  fixing  is  of  less  importance. 

I  have  also  to  express  my  conviction,  after  more  extended  expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  bichromate  sensitising  solution  should  not  be  used 
too  often,  as  it  abstracts  a  great  deal  of  saccharine  matter  from  the 
tissue.  This  organic  substance,  more  especially  by  exposing  the 
solution  to  light,  decomposes  part  of  the  bichromate,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  its  strength  very  considerably. — G.  D. 


THE  LIME  TONING  BATH. 

There  are  very  many  formulae  for  toning  prints — several  of  them  at 
least  excellent,  but  some  of  very  doubtful  value.  I  am  not  at  present 
aware  of  any  photographer  of  standing  who  uses  the  originally 
common  mode  of  rendering  the  chloride  of  gold  alkaline  by  means  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  difficulty  of  making  this  bath  without  pro¬ 
ducing  occasionally,  at  least,  what  are  called  mealy  prints,  is  almost 
insuperable  ;  and  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that  the  toning  bath 
should  be  of  an  uniform  action,  otherwise  much  is  apt  to  be  amiss 
with  your  printing  when  left  in  unskilled  hands.  For  this  reason  I 
have  long  had  a  strong  objection  to  baths  that  stand  in  need  of 
constant  renewal.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  obtain  perfect  uniformity 
of  action,  however  careful  your  assistants  may  be. 

Although  something  of  a  conservative  in  matters  of  photographic 
manipulation,  I  yet  on  occasion  try  a  new  formula.  Some  months 
ago  I  made  a  few  experiments  with  an  American  receipt — I  forget 
whose — in  which  tungstate  of  soda,  borax,  and  chloride  of  calcium 
formed  neutralising  ingredients.  At  first  I  thought  it  promised  very 
well,  but  found  after  a  series  of  trials  that,  compared  with  the  simple 
bath  I  have  long  had  in  use,  it  tended  to  bleach  the  prints,  and  that 
if  the  tungstate  of  soda  were  any  in  excess  it  sucked  the  sizing  from 
the  paper ;  but  at  best,  whether  from  my  want  of  familiarity  with  it 
or  not  I  cannot  venture  to  say,  it  did  not  work  so  uniformly  as  my 
old  bath. 

Some  time  ago  I  gave  my  formula  for  this  bath,  but  as  since  then 
I  have  made  some  slight  alterations,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me 
to  repeat  it. 

First  of  all,  as  it  improves  by  keeping,  it  is  well  to  make  a  good 
stock  solution  of  the  neutralised  gold.  My  plan  is  this : — I  have 
two  bottles  for  stock,  and  when  the  one  is  empty  I  make  up  a  new 
stock  solution  in  it,  and  set  it  aside  while  the  other  is  being  used  up. 
A  week  is  not  too  long  to  keep  such  solution  before  using ;  it  will 
tone  all  the  freer  and  richer  for  being  so  long  kept.  Take  some 
tubes  of  chloride  of  gold  (sixty-grain  tubes  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
handiest  for  making  stock  solutions  of  a  neutralised  toning  bath), 
one  or  more,  according  to  your  needs,  and  break  them.  Put  the 


gold  in  a  measure  or  other  wide-mouthed  vessel  capable  of  holding 
at  least  a  pint  of  water.  Add  to  the  gold  a  small  quantity — about 
ten  or  twelve  ounces — of  warm  water,  not  boiling,  and  then  put  in 
chalk  in  small  quantities,  stirring  well  all  the  time,  until  the  effer¬ 
vescing  has  ceased,  or  nearly  so.  As  samples  of  gold  vary  in 
acidity  it  is  not  possible  to  define  more  exactly  the  proportion  of 
powdered  chalk  necessary.  When  you  judge  that  about  enough  has 
been  added — and  slightly  too  little  is  better  than  too  much — let  the 
chalk  subside,  and  pour  the  solution  through  a  filter  into  the  stock- 
bottle.  Now  fill  the  measure  containing  the  chalk  sediment  with  cold 
water,  and  stir  well  to  rinse  the  gold  from  the  chalk,  and,  when 
it  has  subsided,  filter  this  also.  Repeat  this  three  or  four  times, 
according  as  you  may  deem  necessary,  and,  when  all  is  filtered,  take 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  add  two  fluid 
drachms  of  it  to  each  sixty  grains  of  gold  contained  in  your  stock-bottle ; 
shake  up  well  and  set  aside  for  a  week.  You  will  then  find  it  fit  for 
toning,  and  that  it  will  tone  in  a  very  superior  manner  indeed, 
especially  if  your  paper  has  been  sensitised  upon  a  bath  slightly 
alkaline.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  chalk  alone  might  prove  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  workable  bath,  as  the  chloride  of  cal¬ 
cium  has  scarcely  any  perceptible  effect  in  neutralising  the  solution, 
at  least  its  action  is  very  slow  ;  but  I  believe  the  lime  secures  a  more 
uniform  action,  and  shows  less  tendency  to  make  the  prints  un¬ 
bleached. 

You  have  simply  to  put  a  little  water,  warm  or  other,  into  a  dish, 
and  pour  some  of  your  prepared  gold  solution  into  it,  and  your  bath 
is  ready.  Formerly  I  was  of  opinion  that  this  working  bath  might 
be  used  for  an  indefinite  period  and  made  alwaj^s  workable  by  simply 
adding  portions  of  the  stock  solution,  but  I  have  since  had  occasion 
to  alter  that  opinion.  I  find  that  when  a  toning  bath  of  this  sort 
is  frequently  used  it  becomes  clogged  with  the  lime,  and  the  prints 
not  only  refuse  to  tone  properly  but  the  paper  gets  attacked,  and 
even  the  albumen — the  result  being,  too  often,  flat,  mottled,  red- 
looking  prints,  devoid  of  force  or  delicacy  of  tone. 

If  you  are  doing  but  a  very  few  prints  at  a  time  a  bath  of  this 
sort  may  be  safely  used  for  a  week ;  but  three  days  is  the  limit  I 
should  be  disposed  now  to  make  within  which  it  can  be  safely  em¬ 
ployed  by  large  producers.  There  need  be  no  waste  at  all  in  this 
plan,  as  you  can,  before  throwing  it  into  the  waste  jar,  pass  the 
prints  through  the  old  bath  into  the  new,  so  licking  up  any  available 
gold  that  may  be  left  in  it.  When  first  published  this  lime  bath 
was  given  out  as  the  best  method  of  obtaining  a  fine  brown  tone. 
It  is  a  good  mode  of  getting  such  a  tint,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  tone  black  and  blue,  too,  if  the  action  of 
it  be  prolonged.  I  know,  in  fact,  of  no  bath  whatever  which  is  more 
adapted,  or  so  well,  for  giving  those  rich  purple-black  tones  which 
the  public  seem  so  much  to  admire  in  photographs;  and  I  again 
bring  it  before  my  readers  partly  that  I  may  add  these  emendations 
upon  my  former  remarks,  partly  that  I  may  keep  from  being  for¬ 
gotten  a  very  valuable  method,  and  very  simple  too,  of  obtaining 
fine,  delicate  tones. 

If  one  may  venture  to  judge  by  the  number  of  sickly  blue  and 
foxy -red  prints  still  meeting  the  eye  at  every  turn,  there  is  no  need  of 
apology  for  this  act  of  mine.  Rather  do  we  need  to  avail  ourselves 
of  every  possible  means  of  making  our  prints  perfectly  beautiful, 
that  we  be  not  threatened  with  extinction  by  the  printers  in  carbon, 
or  rather  extinguished  actually ;  for,  as  to  threatening,  no  red  revo¬ 
lutionist  ever  prophesied  the  downfall  of  empire  and  social  order 
more  proudly  than  do  our  new  foes.  We  shall  beat  them  off,  but 
not  by  lying  and  lazily  looking  at  them.  The  beauty  is  all  on  one 
side  as  yet ;  but  I  must  not  get  on  this  hobby  now,  lest  it  should  get 
ridden  to  death.  So  try  the  lime  toning  bath,  and  leave  the 
dreamers  alone.  Aliquis. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

Among  the  earliest  discoveries  of  the  late  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  was 
one  that  should  be  known  to  every  photographer,  because  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  applied  to  many  uses,  whereas  I  imagine  there  are  but 
few  who  are  aware  of  it.  It  is  this — that  written  or  printed  matter 
on  paper  is  capable  of  absorbing  the  vapour  of  iodine.  All  that  is 
requisite  is  to  damp  the  paper  with  acidulated  water  and  expose  it 
to  the  vapour.  As  this  vapour  may  be  set  off  on  to  a  plate  or  paper 
coated  with  any  body  having  an  affinity  for  iodine,  an  ingenious 
experimentalist  might  find  numerous  ways  of  turning  the  fact  to 
account. 

As  a  thunderstorm  purifies  the  atmosphere,  so  will  the  recent  fatal 
attack  of  brigands  on  the  travellers  on  Attic  soil  at  Marathon,  and  its 
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consequences,  ensure  for  the  tourist  in  that  classic  region  perfect 
safety  for  some  time  to  come.  I  am  aware  that  some  amateur 
photographers  are  on  the  continent  at  present ;  and  I  know  of  at 
at  least  one  who  had  Greece  on  his  list  of  places  to  be  visited.  Had 
he,  as  at  one  time  intended,  inaugurated  his  tour  by  going  first  to 
Greece,  previous  to  visiting  more  peaceful  regions,  his  lot  might 
possibly  have  been  that  of  another  amateur,  Mr.  Moens,  whose 
adventures  among  Italian  brigands  created  such  a  sensation  a  few 
years  ago,  or  perhaps  even  like  that  of  the  four  unfortunate  gentle¬ 
men  whose  fate  a  few  weeks  since  is  exciting  so  much  sympathy 
and  indignation.  The  event  will  probably  incite  adventurous  and 
enterprising  photographers  to  visit  the  plains  of  Marathon,  and 
secure  views  of  the  scene  of  the  still  recent  capture — of  the  slaughter, 
and  photographs  of  Athens  itself,  none  of  which  are  at  present  so 
familiar  to  the  English  public  as  they  are  now  sure  to  become. 

A  lawsuit  of  some  importance  to  a  numerous  class  in  America, 
namely,  solar-camera  workers,  has  recently  been  terminated,  and 
Woodward  is  declared  to  be  the  first  inventor  of  the  instrument. 
Those  who  were  opposed  to  Woodward  claimed  that  the  principle  of 
the  solar  microscope  wras  similar  to  that  of  Woodward’s  camera, 
and  that,  therefore,  no  patent  right  could  exist  in  connection  with 
the  latter  ;  but  the  judge  ruled  that  the  solar  microscope  was  not  the 
equivalent  of  the  solar  camera.  On  the  question  of  patenting  lenses 
he  said  that  the  changing  of  one  of  the  elements  of  a  combination 
that  will  not  pi*oduce  a  desired  effect  and  substituting  another  that 
makes  it  effective,  is  to  produce  a  new  and  patentable  combination. 
Now,  if  this  be  the  law  in  America,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  when 
an  application  was  made  by  an  European  optician  for  a  patent  for  a 
cemented  double  combination  the  application  was  refused,  because 
it  was  considered  to  be  similar  to  the  Harrison  globe  lens,  whereas, 
in  fact,  in  one  of  the  combinations  the  difference  was  so  great  that 
the  positions  of  flint  and  crown  were  actually  reversed.  Surety 
there  must  be  either  ignorance  of  the  American  patent  laws  on  the 
part  of  the  judge  whose  decision  I  have  quoted  in  connection  with 
the  solar-camera  case,  or  there  must  be  gross  incompetence  on  the 
part  of  the  advisers  of  the  American  Patent  Office. 

The  recent  lingual  “  sparring  match  ”  between  Messrs.  Dallas  and 
Courtenay  has  had  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  for  me.  As  I 
have  been  privileged  to  be  admitted  within  the  “  ring,”  and  am  recog¬ 
nised  by  Mr.  Dallas  as  one  of  the  combatants,  I  don’t  care  if  I  do 
“  go  in  ”  for  a  few  words  more  on  the  subject  of  plioto-engraving.  Mr. 
Dallas  by  liis  process  preserves  (so  he  says)  the  very  texture,  so  that 
“  stone  can  be  distinguished  from  velvet,  wood  from  water,”  and  so 
forth  ;  and  he  advises  me  to  be  off  to  Utopia  if  I  think  that  some¬ 
thing  beyond  this  can  be  obtained.  Now  as  this  texture  is,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  due  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  skill  of  the  artist  to  whom 
the  plate  is  entrusted  for  cleaning,  I  still  demur  to  according  it  any 
“  scientific”  value.  Of  artistic  value  I  am  not  speaking  at  present. 
To  be  of  scientific  value  a  plate  must  be  subjected  to  no  scraping, 
burnishing,  or  “  cleaning.”  In  the  Popular  Science  Review  there 
is  a  brief  description  of  a  process  of  engraving  invented  by  Mr. 
Woodbury  which  appears  to  fulfil  every  required  condition  both  in 
science  and  art.  It  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Pretscli  process  in 
sound,  although  not  in  sense,  that  a  casual  reader  might  consider 
them  similar,  although,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  not  so  in  reality.  A 
gelatine  relief  to  which  granularity  in  any  required  degree  is  given 
by  the  admixture  of  a  suitable  powder  is,  when  quite  dry,  pressed 
into  a  plate  of  soft  metal,  which  is  thus  engraved  in  a  manner  pre¬ 
cisely  the  converse  of  what  is  required.  From  this  soft-metal  relief 
an  electrotype  plate  is  taken,  and  this  is  the  plate  from  which  the 
prints  are  obtained.  Those  who  have  seen  specimens  secured  in  this 
way  say  they  are  exceedingly  perfect.  From  the  nature  of  their  pro¬ 
duction  no  cleaning  whatever  is  required.  Now,  Mr.  Dallas,  what 
relationship  exists  between  this  and  the  process  which  you  hint  is 
to  be  found  in  Utopia  ? — minute  detail  without  touching,  deep  blacks 
without  biting,  and  pure  lights  without  cleaning. 

Referring  to  a  recommendation  in  this  Journal  that  photographers 
should  use  an  ordinary  telescope  for  obtaining  enlarged  views  of  the 
sun,  a  very  pretty  method  of  producing  a  solar  photograph  consists 
in  obtaining  a  double  concave  spectacle  glass  of  the  first  (or  No.  1) 
degree  of  concavity,  and,  after  coating  one  side  with  black  varnish, 
using  the  other  as  a  reflector  for  producing  an  image  of  the  sun. 
The  size  of  the  disc  depends  upon  the  focal  length  of  the  little  mir¬ 
ror;  the  image  is  generally  sharp  and  clear,  and  light  enough  is 
reflected  from  the  polished  glass  surface  to  admit  of  the  image  being 
instantaneously  secured  on  a  collodion  plate.  Before  applying  the 
black  varnish,  the  under  side  of  the  spectacle  glass  must  be  made 
rough  on  a  piece  of  sandstone.  This  method  bas  been  in  use  by  a 


few  of  my  acquaintances  for  some  years,  and  it  deserves  to  be 
generally  known. 

In  your “ Answers  to  Correspondents”  you  recently  tendered  Mr. 
J.  P.  Simmons  some  advice  on  the  preparation  of  dry  plates  without 
any  preservative  whatever.  What  you  advised  was  merely  to  wash 
the  plates  well  after  their  removal  from  the  nitrate  bath.  If  lie  will 
try  the  following,  he  will  not  have  cause  to  regret  it : — Wash  the 
plate  well  after  removal  from  the  bath,  then  immerse  it  for  lialf-a- 
minute  in  a  weak  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  then  wash  again, 
finishing  up  with  distilled  water.  When  dry,  these  plates  will  keep 
well  and  yield  vigorous  pictures.  The  preparatory  processes  are 
not  by  any  means  so  troublesome  as  would  appear  to  be  the  easo 
from  this  description. 

What  is  in  the  wind  now  that  photographers  are  running  after 
granularity  in  their  portraits?  It  is  singular  how  “  nose  led  ”  we  as 
a  nation  are  !  Instead  of  imitating  the  French  and  Americans  in 
using  ground  glass  and  other  similar  expedients  to  get  our  pictures 
with  a  coarse  granular  texture,  would  it  not  be  better  to  aim  at  ob¬ 
taining  the  utmost  smoothness  and  delicacy  of  finish  that  is  possible? 
Are  English  photographers  quite  incapable  of  originating  a  style? 
If  the  Parisians  were  to  print  yellow  pictures  on  a  blue  ground  I 
verity  believe  that  photographers  in  this  country  would  follow  suit. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  made  a  passing  reference  to  the 
doings  of  the  societies  during  the  past  month;  but  the  amount  of 
work  has  been  so  little  that  I  must  defer  this  notice  until  I  have 
had  time  to  embark  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  through  the  “  nar¬ 
rows”  and  “shallows”'  of  their  various  transactions. 


AN  INDIAN  PHOTOGRAPHER  ON  THE  CONTINENT 

In  publishing  extracts  from  the  notes  made  by  Lieut.  Waterhouse 
when  visiting  this  country,  we  should  not  like  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  various  processes  of  photographic  engraving  and  photolitho¬ 
graphy,  which  find  a  place  under  their  respective  headings,  are  fully 
described  by  that  gentleman;  indeed,  so  far  as  the  descriptions  of  at 
least  some  of  them  are  concerned,  much  fuller  details  were  given  some 
years  ago  in  these  pages.  It  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed 
that  the  principals  of  the  various  establishments  visited  by  Lieut. 
Waterhouse  should,  in  a  burst  of  generosity  seldom  witnessed  in  this 
rather  selfish  world,  reveal  to  one  who  was  comparatively  a  stranger 
those  details  upon  which  depended  their  own  commercial  position. 
Let  it,  then,  be  understood  that  in  these  extracts  the  information 
afforded  is  liable  to  this  drawback — that  in  many  instances  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  interests  of  those  by  whom  the  information  was  imparted 
that  it  should  be  given  with  such  fulness  as  to  benefit  rivals  in 
business,  or  those  who  might  not  be  slow  to  take  commercial  advan¬ 
tage  of  such  communications. 

It  would  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  work  before  us  if  a 
description  of  the  photolithographic  or  photozincographic  process  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office  at  Southampton  had  been 
allowed  to  be  published ;  for,  in  that  case,  we  should  have  been  bound 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  no  reasonable  manipulative  details  would 
have  been  omitted,  and  that  such  information  as  was  supplied  would 
have  been  above  suspicion,  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  the  trade 
element.  We  find,  however,  that  Lieut.  Waterhouse  has  been 
strangely  reticent  respecting  anything  and  everything  done  in  our 
own  country. 

Surety  those  for  whom  this  elaborate  report  was  prepared  would 
have  felt  some  slight  degree  of  interest  in  photozincography  as 
practised  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office  under  Colonel  Sir  Henry 
James;  in  photolithography,  as  practised  in  the  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  India  Museum,  under  Mr.  Griggs ;  in  carbon  printing, 
as  practised  by  Mr.  Swan  or  by  the  Autotype  Company;  in  the 
photo-relief  process  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  others— all  of  which  are 
in  this  volume  “conspicuous  by  their  absence.”  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  object  of  the  author  in  overlooking  the  processes 
referred  to,  and  which  we  know  was  not  from  lack  of  material 
generously  placed  at  his  disposal,  the  fact  stands  as  we  have 
recorded  it. 

We  now  continue  our  extracts,  which,  if  sometimes  deficient  in 
matters  of  detail,  must,  on  the  whole,  prove  both  interesting  and 
suggestive.  We  this  week  commence  with 

The  Topographical  Department,  Brussels. 

The  Belgian  Topographical  Department,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  “Dep6tde 
la  Carte,”  occupies  a  special  building  in  the  Rue  des  Minimes,  at  Brus¬ 
sels.  All  the  operations  connected  with  the  production  of  the  map  of 
Belgium  are  carried  on  here ;  the  photographic  department,  however,  is 
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in  a  separate  building  at  a  little  distance,  as  there  was  no  room  for  it  in 
the  depot. 

Two  maps  are  published  by  the  Belgian  Government:  one  en¬ 
graved  on  stone  to  the  scale  of  1:40,000,  or  D58  inches  to  an  English 
mile;  the  other  photolithographed  in  colours  on  a  scale  of  1:20,000,  or 
3T6  inches  to  a  mile.  The  following  description  of  the  processes 
employed  for  the  production  of  the  above  maps  is  translated  from  a 
paper  given  to  me  by  Colonel  Henrionet,  the  Director  of  the  Topo¬ 
graphical  Department  of  the  depOt,  but  I  have  corrected  it  up  to  the 
present  time,  as  some  of  the  original  processes  have  been  modified.  In 
Appendix  D  will  be  found  the  instructions  for  officers  employed  on  the 
survey,  and  other  papers  on  the  subject,  which  may  possibly  be  of 
interest,  and  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  orders  issued  for  such  works. 


Memorandum  on  the  Processes  Employed  at  the  Belgian  War  Department > 

for  the  Beproduction  by  Photography  of  the  Map  of  the  Country  on  the 

scale  of  1:20,000. 

The  Belgian  War  Department  publishes  a  map  of  the  country  en¬ 
graved  to  a  scale  of  1:40,000,  indicating  the  relief  of  the  ground  by 
means  of  contours,  traced  at  intervals  of  five  metres,  independently  of  a 
great  number  of  points  determined  separately. 

On  this  scale  the  complete  map  of  the  country  comprises  seventy- 
two  sheets,  the  interior  measurements  of  which  are  80  x  50  centimetres 
(3D4xl9'6  inches),  each  containing  6,4000  hectares  (about  158,400 
acres). 

The  reduction  of  the  cadaster  to  the  scale  of  1:20,000  serves  as  a 
foundation  for  the  construction  of  the  plane  table  sheets,  their  corres¬ 
pondence  being  obtained  from  trigonometrical  data.  The  planimetry  is 
verified  and  completed  by  officers  on  the  ground,  who  at  the  same  time 
perform  the  levelling  with  extreme  care. 

These  plane  table  sheets  are  then  reduced  by  means  of  photography 
to  the  scale  of  1:40,000,  and  are  thus  made  over  to  the  engravers. 

Independently  of  this  engraved  map,  the  War  Department  repro¬ 
duces  the  plane  table  minutes  themselves,  which  give  the  smallest  details 
of  the  planimetry  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  cultivation ;  the  levelling 
is  indicated  on  them  by  contour  lines  surveyed  on  the  ground  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  one  metre. 

The  publication  of  this  is  effected,  not  by  engraving,  which  would 
cost  too  much  time  and  money,  but  by  photography,  printed  and  coloured, 
or  pliotochromo-lithography. 

The  following  are  the  processes  in  use  for  this  purpose  : — 

The  plane  table  minutes  are  first  enlarged  to  the  scale  of  1:10,000 
by  photography,  and  very  carefully  drawn  on  this  scale.  From 
this  drawing  a  reduced  negative  is  obtained  again  on  the  scale  of 
1:20,000,  this  second  reduction  serving  to  correct  the  imperfection  of 
the  drawing. 

The  process  comprises  two  distinct  parts — one  is  the  production  of 
a  negative,  the  other  relates  to  the  employment  of  this  negative,  and 
to  the  necessary  manipulations  for  obtaining  a  transfer  in  greasy  ink, 
which,  transferred  to  stone  or  zinc,  will  serve  for  lithographic  printing. 

The  negative  which  is  required  must  present  the  following  charac¬ 
teristics  : — 

The  lines  of  the  drawing  must  be  perfectly  sharp  and  have  the 
transparence  of  glass,  while  the  ground  should  be  almost  totally 
opaque.  This  perfect  contrast  is  never  given  by  the  drawing  ;  we  have, 
however,  obtained  it  by  the  tannin  dry  process,  which  we  shall  briefly 
describe.  * 


Any  collodion  which  gives  good  results  with  the  wet  process  may  be 
employed,  provided  it  adheres  well  to  the  glass  and  flows  easily.  The 
collodion  containing  alkaline  iodides  and  prepared  some  time  gives  the 
best  results. 


The  following  is  the  formula  in  use : — 

Alcohol  at  40° . 

Ether  at  65°  . 

Pyroxylin  e . . 

Iodide  of  ammonium . 

Iodide  of  cadmium . 


.50  parts. 
50  „ 

1  part. 

2 

'3  >> 


If  the  paper  of  the  drawing  is  quite  "white  the  collodion  need  not  con¬ 
tain  any  bromide,  t 

This  collodion  is  applied  on  a  perfectly  clean  glass  plate,  the  edges  of 
which  need  not  be  roughened. 

The  film  applied  to  the  glass  should  have  a  certain  thickness. 

The  silver  bathj  for  sensitising  is  composed  as  follows: — 

Nitrate  of  silver  . .  40  parts. 

Distilled  water . 500  , , 

When  the  action  of  the  sensitising  bath  is  complete,  the  plates  are  taken 
out  and  well  washed  in  a  bath  of  dilute  acetic  acid  containing  five  per 
cent,  of  acid;  they  are  next  washed  with  common  water  from  a  jug,  and 
then  immersed  for  about  an  hour  in  rain  water  contained  in  a  vertical 
trough  of  varnished  zinc. 


*  This  process  has  the  advantage  of  giving  strong,  clear  negatives,  and  gives  great 
facilities  for  turning  the  plate  in  the  camera,  so  as  to  allow  reversed  negatives  to  be 
produced,  suitable  for  printing  direct  on  the  stone. 

t  For  the  enlargements,  which  are  done  by  the  wet  collodion  process  and  are  from 
colouredforiginals,  a  little  bromide  is  used. 

|  This  is  used  in  a  horizontal  trough  supported  on  an  axis,  so  that  it  can  be  tilted 
up  and  allow  the  solution  to  flow  in  an  even  sheet  over  the  plate. 


When  removed  from  this  bath  they  are  again  washed  with  water 
from  a  jug,  and  are  covered  with  the  tannin  preservative  solution  com¬ 
posed  of  : — 

Tannin  de  pelouze  .  .  .  5  parts, 

Alcohol .  5  ,, 

Distilled  water  .  . 100  ,, 

and  are  then  dried. 

The  place  used  for  the  exposure  to  light  of  the  drawings  to  be  re¬ 
produced  should  fulfil  the  following  conditions  : — 1.  The  fioor  should 
have  sufficient  stability  that  the  apparatus  may  not  be  exposed  to  any 
chance  of  vibration.  2.  It  should  present  a  large  open  space  towards 
the  south,  in  order  that  the  maps  may  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  3.  The  neighbouring 
walls  should  not  throw  any  false  reflections  in  the  direction  of  the 
apparatus.* 

The  camera  should  be  able  to  give  negatives  of  60  x  70  centimetres, 
or  nearly  28  x  24  inches.  It  is  constructed  to  draw  out  according  to 
the  focal  length  of  the  objective. 

At  the  Belgian  War  Department  it  is  mounted  on  a  cast-iron  stand, 
which  gives  it  great  stability.  A  circular  horizontal  movement  and 
another  vertical  serve  to  adjust  the  optical  axis  of  the  lens  perpendicu¬ 
larly  to  the  surface  to  be  reproduced,  as  well  as  the  parallelism  of  this 
last  with  the  ground-glass  screeu.  Parallel,  lateral,  and  vertical  move¬ 
ments  of  the  surface  to  be  reproduced,  combined  with  the  adjustments 
of  the  lens  and  eamera,  put  the  four  corners  of  the  margin  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  into  coincidence  with  the  four  corners  of  a  rectangle  traced  on  half 
the  scale  on  the  ground  glass. 

A  reduced  image  of  the  drawing  is  thus  produced. 

The  prepared  plate,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  use,  is  reversed 
when  placed  in  the  camera  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  collodionised  side  is 
away  from  the  lens  (so  that  the  light  acts  through  the  plate) ;  the 
thickness  of  the  plate  must  be  taken  into  account  when  substituting 
the  sensitised  plate  for  the  ground  glass. 

The  back  of  the  sensitised  plate  is  carefully  cleaned,  and  the 
glass  should  be  of  the  first  quality,  perfectly  polished  and  free  from 
bid&bles.  + 

The  objective  or  lens,  the  principal  part  of  the  apparatus,  should 
possess  the  following  essential  properties  : — 1.  It  should  give  a  perfectly 
sharp  image  over  the  whole  surface.  2.  The  distortion  of  the  image 
should  be  inappreciable.  3.  The  exposure  to  light  should  not  exceed 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  + 

Before  beginning  the  development  the  edges  of  the  plate  are  var¬ 
nished  with  a  vai’nish  of  gutta-percha  and  bitumen  of  Judea  dissolved 
in  benzine  ;  this  composition  dries  immediately. 

The  plate  thus  prepared  is  soaked  in  a  vessel  of  clean  water  for  a 
short  time,  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  collodion  film. 

The  development  may  then  be  commenced,  and  here  begins  the  deli¬ 
cate  part  of  the  process. 

The  developer  is  composed  of — 

No.  1. — Pyrogallic  acid  .  1  part. 

Alcohol .  5  parts. 

Citric  acid  .  1  part. 

Distilled  water  . 250  parts. 

No.  2. — Fused  nitrate  of  silver .  2  ,, 

Water  . 100  ,, 


The  plate  is  covered  as  uniformly  as  possible  with  solution  No.  1. 
This  solution  is  then  poured  back  into  a  measure,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  solution  No.  2  is  added.  The  plate  is  covered  several  times  with 
this  mixture  until  the  image  appears  in  all  its  details.  The  addition  of 
the  silver  solution  must  be  made  with  great  care,  in  order  that  the  blacks 
may  be  strengthened  without  fogging  the  image.  As  soon  as  the  detail 
is  fully  out  the  development  is  stopped  and  the  image  is  fixed  with  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  containing  five  per  cent,  of  the  salt, 
and  washed.  If  the  whites  have  entirely  preserved  their  transparence, 
one  may  proceed  to  a  new  development  to  give  the  blacks  a  certain 


*  The  photographic  branch  of  the  Depot  tie  la  Carte  is  situated  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Regence ;  it  stands  on  a  high  terrace  overlooking  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  thus 
is  in  a  very  open  position.  The  apparatus  for  carrying  the  plans,  <fcc.,  is  extremely 
solid  and  firmly  fixed  ;  during  the  day  it  is  always  in  sunshine.  All  work  is  done  in 
the  open  air,  there  being  no  glass-house ;  but  the  large  iron  camera  and  plan-stand  are 
protected  by  suitable  sheds. 

f  There  are  now  two  cameras  in  general  use — one,  as  above,  for  pictures  about 
28x24,  used  only  for  the  reduction  of  the  enlarged  maps;  the  other  is  smaller  and  is 
on  a  wooden  stand ;  it  is  for  pictures  about  IS  x  20,  and  is  used  for  making  the  enlarge¬ 
ments  from  the  plane  table  minutes.  I  noticed  a  modification  of  the  sliding  front  of 
the  dark  slides  of  these  cameras— that  instead  of  being  made  solid  and  requiring  to  be 
drawn  up  to  a  great  height,  and  thus  be  liable  to  catch  the  wind  and  cause  vibration, 
they  are  made  of  strips  of  wood  fastened  on  leather,  like  Tunbridge  ware,  and  can  be 
pulled  up  over  a  roller  from  the  back  of  the  camera.  They  seemed  to  me  very  con¬ 
venient,  and  I  believe  they  are  found  to  answer  very  well,  but  I  have  since  learnt  from 
an  English  maker  that  they  have  been  tried  in  England,  but  were  not  found  to  answer, 
as  they  soon  became  destroyed  by  the  solutions.  In  working  dry  plates,  however, 
this  objection  would  not  apply. 

t  The  lenses  in  actual  use  at  the  depOt  are  two  doublets  by  Thomas  Ross,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  one  of  which  has  a  focal  length  of  4S  inches  and  an  aperture  of  8  inches,  and 
covers  a  plate  50  X42.  The  focal  length  of  the  other  is  about  14  or  15  inches,  and  its 
aperture  about  four  inches.  They  also  have  one  of  Dallmeyer's  new  rectilinear  copy¬ 
ing  lenses.  I  believe  they  are  very  well  satisfied  with  all  these  lenses.  The  exposure 
in  the  large  camera  with  the  48-iuch  Ross  for  tannin  plates  is  from  twelve  minutes  to 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  full  sunshine. 
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degree  of  intensity.  The  intensification  may  be  proceeded  with  after 
the  plate  has  been  well  washed.  * 

A  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  is  poured  on  the 
levelled  plate  and  left  to  act  on  the  image. 

The  ground  of  the  image  whitens,  leaving  the  drawing  distinct,  and 
the  degree  of  transparence  of  the  lines  is  shown. 

When  the  bichloride  of  mercury  has  acted  sufficiently  the  negative 
is  washed,  and  a  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  poured  over  its  surface ;  this  solution  is  allowed  to  remain 
some  time.  The  plate  is  again  washed  and  dried,  and  then  varnished 
with  crystal  varnish. 

Having  described  the  various  operations  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  negatives,  I  will  indicate  summarily  the  photolithographic 
process  followed  for  the  reproduction  of  the  image. 

The  process  which  is  here  described  in  the  “memorandum”  is  the 
ordinary  process  on  paper  for  transfer  to  stone,  and  differs  in  no  respects 
from  that  practised  in  England.  I  therefore  pass  on  to  the  new  process 
of  working  directly  on  stone,  which  I  saw  in  practice.  It  is  as  follows : — 

The  stone  intended  to  receive  the  image  should  be  grained  with  fine 
sand  and  pumice  stone,  and  should  have  a  perfectly  level  surface,  in 
order  that  the  contact  with  the  negative  may  be  perfect.  j 

In  order  that  the  lithographic  stone  may  receive  the  luminous  action  ■ 
through  the  negative,  two  aqueous  solutions  are  prepared,  one  of  bi¬ 
chromate  of  potash  at  ten  per  cent.,  and  another  of  pure  gelatine  at 
twelve  per  cent. ;  the  two  solutions  being  well  filtered  are  mixed  in  the 
dark,  forming  a  solution  of  which  the  following  are  the  proportions : — 

Bichromate  of  potash  .  5  parts. 

Gelatine  . . 6  ,, 

Water  . 100  ,, 

An  uniform  coat  of  this  solution  is  spread  on  the  stone  by  means 
of  a  little  sponge.  Its  even  distribution  must  be  carefully  watched. + 
The  drying  is  assisted  by  means  of  a  fan,  and  is  completed  in  about  ten 
minutes.  The  negative  is  then  applied  to  the  stone  in  close  contact 
with  the  coat  of  gelatine  and  fixed  with  screw  clamps,  j  The  stone 
thus  covered  by  the  negative  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  sunlight  for  a 
period  varying  from  ten  minutes  to  half-an-hour  in  full  sunlight,*  and 
longer  in  the  shade.  The  sensitive  coating  is  very  thin,  and  it  is  better 
to  over-expose  than  not  expose  enough,  as  it  is  essential  to  success  that 
the  action  of  the  light  be  complete. 

The  negative  is  then  removed  from  the  stone ;  the  design  can  now 
be  seen  faintly  marked  in  brown  on  the  yellow  ground  presented  by  the 
unaltered  gelatine.  The  stone  is  blackened  with  printing  ink  applied 
with  a  roller  (very  little  ink  is  applied — the  stone  remains  grey  and  is 
not  black) ;  then  it  is  washed  with  tepid  water  containing  a  little  starch. 
Insensibly,  by  the  effect  of  the  tepid  water,  those  parts  of  the  gelatine 
coating  which  have  remained  soluble  are  removed  and  the  stone  is 
cleaned ;  the  operation  is  completed  by  gently  rubbing  the  surface  of  the 
stone  with  a  piece  of  flannel  soaked  in  water.  In  a  short  time  nothing 
remains  on  the  stone  but  the  image  of  the  design  in  all  its  purity. 

The  stone  is  next  covered  with  gum  and  is  allowed  to  remain  for 
two  or  three  hours,  that  the  gum  may  thoroughly  penetrate.  It  is  then 
inked  up  with  printing  ink  and  is  ready  for  printing  in  the  usual  way. 
At  least  1,500  impressions  may  be  made  from  it  without  sensible, 
deterioration. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  impressions  in  colour,  transfers  are  made 
from  the  stone  obtained  in  the  manner  described  above  on  to  other  stones 
for  the  different  tints.  These  transfers  are  made  with  typographic  ink 
(containing  little  varnish  and  mixed  with  turpentine).  Particular  care 
must  be  taken  in  making  the  transfers  to  print  on  old  paper  (gardemain). 
Before  making  the  transfer  to  the  new  stone  the  image  produced  on 
the  paper  is  rubbed  with  soot,  it  is  cleaned,  and  is  then  ready  for  transfer. 

This  operation  must  be  done  quickly,  and  the  stones  on  which  the 
impressions  are  transferred  should  have  an  equal  heat. 

The  different  stones  are  then  prepared  and  printed  by  the  ordinal y 
well-known  processes. 

Such  is,  in  substance,  the  method  followed  at  the  Belgian  War 
Office  for  obtaining  the  negatives  and  the  reproduction  of  the  image. 
The  success  of  the  operation  may  be  hindered  by  a  great  many  circum¬ 
stances,  which  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  here. 

This  means  of  reproduction  constitutes  a  process  which,  until  now, 
has  never  been  adopted  for  the  publication  of  the  map  of  a  country, 
and  we  submit,  with  confidence,  the  fruit  of  our  numerous  trials  to  the 
appreciation  of  those  specially  interested. 

Our  process  ha3  the  advantage  of  procuring  a  very  great  economy* 
of  time  and  money. 


*  The  development  of  the  wet  collodion  plates  is  different ;  the  developer  is  com¬ 
posed  of — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  .  5  parts. 

Acetic  acid .  5  ,, 

Water . 100  ,, 

It  is  used  in  a  horizontal  trough,  without  filtering;  fresh  solution  is  added  from 
time  to  time,  and  it  is  allowed  to  settle  at  night.  The  negatives  are  re-developed  with 
the  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  given  above,  and  then  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 


t  The  coat  applied  is  very  thin  indeed,  and  scarcely  colours  the  stone, 
t  To  ensure  the  most  perfect  contact,  two  or  three  sheets  of  glass  are  placed  over 
the  negative,  and  the  whole  is  clamped  down  with  four  wooden  screw  clamps,  the 
screws  of  which  work  on  wooden  bars  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  glass  to  render 
tire  pressure  more  even  and  prevent  the  glass  from  being  broken. 


This  map,  which  is  surveyed  and  levelled  with  great  care  by  our 
officers,  allows  engineers  to  lay  out  projects  for  railways,  canals,  roads, 
water-channels,  drainage,  &c. ,  without  preliminary  study  on  the  ground, 
and  consequently  without  going  outside  their  oflices. 

It  is  useful  to  the  Government,  to  industry,  to  commerce,  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  to  the  landholder.  As  regards  its  military  worth,  we  may  say 
that  the  best  reconnaissance  will  not  give  a  more  perfect  image  of  the 
ground. 

I  consider  the  process  before  described  to  be  economical  and  practical, 
and  the  results  are  very  good. 

The  practice  of  working  direct  on  the  stone  possesses  the  following 
advantages : — 

1.  The  scale  of  the  original  is  preserved  without  change,  which  is 
almost  impossible  when  working  with  paper. 

2.  The  operations  take  a  very  short  time.  The  decomposition  of  the 
bichromated  film,  which  so  frequently  happens  when  working  with 
paper,  is  impossible,  because  the  coat  applied  is  very  thin,  it  dries 
quickly,  and  the  stone  is  used  immediately. 

3.  It  works  cleaner,  and  the  lines  are  much  sharper  than  can  ordi¬ 
narily  be  obtained  by  transfer  from  paper. 

4.  It  is  more  economical,  as  less  solution  is  required,  and  less  time  is 
taken  for  the  preparation  of  the  stones. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  method  are — 

1.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  perfect  contact  between  the  surface  of 
the  stone  and  the  glass. 

2.  The  necessity  for  a  special  reversed  negative  which  is  useless  for 
ordinary  purposes. 

3.  The  inconvenience  of  carrying  large  stones  about. 

4.  The  impossibility  of  connecting  several  transfers  together  to  form 
one  large  map. 

5.  I  am  told  that  the  stones  will  not  stand  a  very  large  impression, 
which  is  very  possible,  as  the  ink  is  not  in  direct  contact  with  the  stone, 
but  separated  by  a  film  of  gelatine. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  this  process  might  be  worked  with 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  processes,  but  special  arrangements  must 
be  made  to  suit  it. 

Rapid  Silver  Printing  Process. 

For  the  production  of  the  photographs  for  the  use  of  the  engravers  a 
very  economical  and  rapid  process  of  printing  by  development,  giving 
excellent  results,  is  used.  The  details  are  as  follow': — 

Thin  Steinbach  Saxe  paper  is  salted  by  floating  for  one  minute  on  a 
bath  composed  of — 

Chloride  of  ammonium .  2  parts. 

Citrate  of  soda  .  2  ,, 

Water  . 100  ,, 

It  should  be  just  acid  with  citric  acid.  The  citrate  of  soda  is  made 
at  the  time  by  neutralising  carbonate  of  soda  with  citric  acid. 

The  paper  is  then  dried,  and  may  be  kept  for  use.  To  sensitise  it,  it 
is  floated  for  three  minutes  on  a  bath  containing  four  or  five  per  cent,  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (or  about  twenty  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water)  rendered  acid 
with  citric  acid.  This  operation  must  be  performed,  and  the  sensitive 
paper  must  be  kept,  in  a  perfectly  non-actinic  light,  as  it  is  much  more 
sensitive  than  the  ordinary  sensitive  paper. 

The  exposure  to  light  is  extremely  short,  from  a  few  seconds  to  one 
minute  being  sufficient  in  sunlight,  longer  being  required  in  the  shade 
or  with  dense  negatives. 

When  the  paper  is  taken  from  the  printing-frame  after  exposure,  only 
a  very  feeble  image  is  visible;  it  must  therefore  undergo  a  process  of 
development  in  order  to  bring  it  out  with  proper  force.  This  is  performed 
in  the  following  manner  : — Stock  solutions  are  made — 

Solution  A. 


Acetate  of  lead  . 1  part. 

Water  . 100  parts. 

Solution  B. 

Gallic  acid  . I  part. 

Alcohol .  8  parts. 


To  4,000  parts  of  water  fifty  parts  of  solution  A  and  eight  parts  of 
solution  B  are  added  (a  little  acetic  acid  may  be  added  if  the  weather 
is  warm,  or  the  prints  have  been  over-exposed),  and  the  mixture  is 
filtered  into  a  large  dish.  The  prints  are  immersed  one  by  one,  moving 
them  constantly  to  ensure  the  even  action  of  the  solution.  The  detail 
gradually  strengthens,  and,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  appears  of  a 
good  black  colour.  They  are  then  removed  to  a  bath  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda"at  thirty  per  cent.,  and  remain  in  it  with  constant  movement  for 
ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  does  not  reduce  them  much. 
They  are  then  well  washed  in  several  changes  of  water,  and  finished  in 
the  usual  way.  No  toning  bath  is  necessary,  but  the  prints  can  easily 
be  toned  if  required.  In  that  case  they  must  be  well  washed  after 
removal  from  the  gallic  acid  bath. 

This,  or  a  very  similar  process,  is  extensively  used  in  the  dep6t  de  la 
Guerre  at  Paris,  where  it  is  kept  a  secret.  I  believe  it  was  introduced 
by  Major  Libois,  of  the  Belgian  Staff.  I  saw  a  similar  process  at  Munich. 
It  is  very  valuable  in  cases  where  silver  printing  is  required  for  maps, 
&c.  It  is  much  more  suited  for  “office”  use  than  the  ordinary  process 
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on  albumenisecl  paper,  because  it  can  be  worked  with  great  rapidity  and 
the  operations  are  much  shorter,  and  thus  it  is  more  suitable  for  limited 
hours  of  work.  It  is  also  much  more  economical ;  the  quantity  of  the 
silver  salt  used  is  much  reduced,  albumenised  paper  is  not  required  nor 
chloride  of  gold  for  toning,  and  the  expense  of  the  developing  bath  is 
very  trifling.  The  prints  can  easily  be  coloured,  if  necessary. 


fftetings  of  Satieties. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

May  10th . 

,,  12th  . 

,,  12th . 

Society  of  London . 

South  London . 

Manchester  . 

9,  Conduit-street,  Itegent-street. 
City  of  London  College. 

Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  monthly  meeting  of  the  present  year  was  held  on  the  20th 
ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum,  William  Brown-street, 
— the  President,  Mr.  John  Henderson,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

The  recommendations  made  to  the  Library  and  Museum  Committee 
by  the  Council  of  the  Association,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  producing  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  works  of  art  in  the  Museum,  were  also  read  and  approved. 
Mr.  Thomas  Griffiths  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  President  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  substratums 
and  preservatives.  He  stated  that  dilute  albumen  was  ready  of  appli¬ 
cation,  obviated  drying  the  glass,  was  very  cercain,  and,  in  his  expe¬ 
rience,  never  lead  to  blisters,  which  he  attributed  to  atmospheric 
influences  before  the  sensitive  film  was  superadded.  With  regard  to 
preservatives,  he  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  gum  in  the  tannin, 
especially  as  giving  a  non-actinic  image  with  less  intensification  than 
by  any  other  means. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  during  which  it  was  elicited  that 
alcohol  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  addition  to  the  tannin  bath. 

Mr.  Roberts  again  advocated  the  use  of  the  essence  of  coffee  as  a  pre¬ 
servative,  and  showed  some  fine  transparencies  taken  on  plates  prepared 
with  it.  Though  kept  for  a  long  period,  the  quality  of  the  solution  was 
perfectly  unimpaired. 

Mr.  3.  N.  Sleddon  read  a  paper  On  the  Infusion  of  Quassia  as  Applied 
to  the  Production  of  Dry  Plates  [see  page  206],  and  showed  numerous 
examples  of  the  results.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Sleddon. 
A  conversation  ensued  on  the  use  of  ground  glass  for  negatives,  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  thought  it  would  answer  instead  of  backing  plates 
Avith  colour  to  prevent  blurring. 

This  opinion  was  not,  however,  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  generally. 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  spoke  of  using  the  ground  side  of  the  glass  to 
sensitise  upon. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  said  that  the  impression  that  plates  so  prepared 
would  not  require  a  substratum  was  erroneous.  As  regarded  collodio- 
bromide,  the  film  would  certainly  break  up  sooner  or  later,  for  some 
reason  not  understood. 

Mr.  Forrest  observed  that  most  photographers  used  an  albumen 
substratum  of  one  part  in  twelve  of  water. 

In  addition  to  the  photographs  already  named  as  shown,  Mr. 
Henderson  had  brought  upwards  of  seventy  stereographs  of  the  South 
of  France  and  Italy,  including  some  of  Pompeii ;  and  Mr.  Forrest 
exhibited  three  portraits  by  Mr.  Fry,  after  the  manner  of  M.  Salomon. 

— ♦ — 

BRISTOL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Philosophical 
Institution,  on  Thursday,  the  28th  ult., — Mr.  Beattie,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  said  the  members  were  aware  that  Mr.  Solomon 
had  come  down  to  Bristol  to  exhibit  to  them  his  method  of  enlarg¬ 
ing  by  the  magnesium  light.  The  method  was  a  new  one,  and  the  light 
employed  was  peculiar  from  having  a  greater  actinic  effect  than  any 
other  light  used  for  the  purpose.  The  process  would  be  of  much  use  to 
the  practical  photographer  by  enabling  him  to  greatly  economise  time, 
allowing  work  to  be  done  at  night  which  must  otherwise  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  daytime. 

Mr.  Paul,  under  [the  direction  of  Mr.  Solomon,  then  proceeded  to 
produce  a  12  x  10  enlargement  on  collodion  from  a  carte-cle-visite  negative, 
which  he  subsequently  transferred  to  paper.  The  paper  used  for  this 
purpose  was  an  article  manufactured  and  sold  by  Mr.  Solomon,  which 
seemed  to  answer  its  purpose  in  every  respect.  The  exposure  with  an 
ordinary  carte-de-visite  lens  in  the  magnesium  camera  was  twenty-five 
seconds.  The  tone  of  the  picture,  which  was  developed  with  pyrogallic 
and  citric  acids,  was  everything  that  could  be  desired.  Mr.  Paul  pro¬ 
duced  a  12  x  10  negative  from  a  collodio-chloride  transparency,  carte-de - 


vlslte  size.  This  was  developed  by  a  weak  iron  solution — about  ten 
grains  to  the  ounce — and  required  an  exposure  of  three  seconds  only, 
producing  a  fully-exposed  negative  of  good  tone  and  colour.  Mr.  Paul 
next  floated  a  whole-size  sheet  of  paper  on  a  thirty-grain  silver  bath,  on 
which  he  produced  an  enlarged  print  from  a  carle-de-visite  negative  with 
an  exposure  of  about  sixty  seconds.  This  was  developed  with  a  plain 
saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  which  effected  the  development  without 
stains  and  very  rapidly.  The  print  was  everything  that  an  artist 
could  desire  for  working  up  into  a  very  effective  picture  either  in 
crayons  or  colours. 

Mr.  Solomon  stated  that  the  value  of  the  magnesium  consumed  in 
producing  the  above  negative  was  about  a  penny.  He  (Mr.  Solomon) 
then  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  smaller  magnesium  camera 
furnished  with  a  microscopic  objective  of  about  an  inch  focal  length, 
with  which  he  exhibited  enlarged  images  of  popular  microscopic  objects 
from  insect  life — this  instrument  being  admirably  adapted  either  for 
producing  enlarged  photographs  of  microscopic  objects  or  merely  for 
the  purposes  of  demonstration. 

Mr.  Paul  was  highly  complimented  by  the  members  present  for  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  experiments,  which,  con¬ 
sidering  that  he  had  to  work  three  entirely  different  processes  in  rapid 
succession  and  under  somewhat  makeshift  conditions,  reflected  great 
credit  on  his  skill  as  a  manipulator. 

There  was  a  lively  discussion  during  the  time  the  experiments  were 
taking  place,  and  the  members  expressed  entire  approval  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  various  classes  of  paper  and  collodion  reproductions 
could  be  obtained  by  Mr.  Solomon’s  new  magnesium  arrangements.  The 
lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  any  subsequent  discussion. 

The  President  then  referred  to  the  simplicity  of  the  process,  and 
stated  that  the  magnesium  light  would  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  every 
photographer  in  economising  his  time  and  enabling  him  to  produce 
a  larger  quantity  of  work.  If  he  were  still  a  working  photographer  he 
should  undoubtedly  furnish  himself  with  the  apparatus  required  by  the 
process,  the  cheapness  of  which  brought  it  within  the  means  of  most 
practical  photographers. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Solomon  and  Mr.  Paul, 
after  which  the  proceedings  terminated. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. — An  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Society  will  be  held  at  the  Architectural  Gallery,  No.  9,  Conduit-street, 
on  Tuesday  evening  next,  the  10th  instant.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Valentine  Blanchard  will  offer  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Lighting, 
and  Mr.  W.  T.  Morgan  will  exhibit  some  coloured  photographs  upon 
porcelain. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  next  meeting  of  this 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  London  College,  Leadenhall-street, 
on  Thursday  next,  the  12th  instant,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the  exhibition 
of  photographs.  The  Committee  hope  that  the  members  and  their 
friends  will  do  what  they  can  to  render  this  annual  little  exhibition  as 
interesting  as  possible. 


^orrtspnnhnut. 

Prevention  of  Blurring  by  Staining  the  Sensitive  Film. — Litmus 
versus  Tannin. — Washing  Off  of  the  Colouring  Solution 
from  the  Surface  of  the  Film. — Blurring.  —  Mr.  Dawson’s 
Errors  in  Connection  with  the  Collodio-Bromide  Process. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Blair  has  lately  brought  forward  prominently  the 
subject  of  preventing  blurring  by  colouring  or  staining  the  sensitive  film. 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  it  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  reduced 
that  idea  to  a  practical  system  employed  by  me  ever  since.  I  found,  what 
was  not  easy  to  find,  a  substance  which,  whilst  affording  the  desired 
colour,  increased  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  instead  of  diminishing  it. 
This  was  litmus,  reddened  by  acid,  the  precise  formula  for  which  I  have 
more  than  once  published  in  your  pages. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Blair’s  illustrations  drawn  from  carbon  printing 
in  different  shades  are  very  interesting,  and  afford  a  strong  confirmation 
of  the  justice  of  the  principle  upon  which  I  have  acted.  They  show 
t£at  the  capacity  of  a  film  to  render  contrasts  is  increased,  not  dimi¬ 
nished,  by  imparting  to  it  a  red  colour,  so  that  in  preventing  or 
diminishing  blurring  by  colouring  the  film  in  the  manner  that  I  have 
done  we  gain  a  farther  advantage. 

You  will  remember  that  I  have  always  stated  in  your  columns  that 
films  prepared  with  litmus,  gum,  and  sugar  always  gave  more  detail  in 
dark  shadows  than  plates  prepared  with  tannin,  gum,  and  sugar,  when 
tried  against  them  with  the  utmost  care;  and  that,  too,  when  pains 
were  taken  to  use  the  tannin  in  the  most  favourable  manner  and  best 
proportion,  which  was  found  to  be  a  very  small  one. 

Mr.  Blair  is,  however,  mistaken  in  averring  that  if  a  colouring  solu¬ 
tion  have  been  applied  throughout  the  film,  it  must  be  carefully  washed 
off  from  the  surface  of  that  film.  Extended  experience  has  shown  me 
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that  no  such,  necessity  exists.  The  colouring  matter  retires  into  the 
film  in  drying  sufficiently  at  least  to  obviate  any  disadvantage  from  its 
presence ;  the  surface  of  the  film  is  left  bright  and  shining. 

I  speak  not  from  any  theoretical  views  or  superfical  experience,  but 
from  the  preparation  and  exposure  of  many  hundred  plates  so  prepared, 
and  can  say  that  the  colouring  of  the  film  with  a  proper  pigment  is  not 
only  an  advantage  but  an  unmixed  gain. 

Many  evidently  imagine  that  blurring  only  occurs  where  a  dark  object 
comes  into  direct  juxtaposition  with  a  bright  one.  This  is  a  great  error. 
Blurring,  where  a  tendency  exists,  will  often  affect  a  whole  plate,  perhaps 
without  the  operator  being  aware  of  its  presence.  But  it  diminishes  the 
clear,  bright  delineation  of  objects,  injures  the  depth  of  the  shadows, 
and  lowers  the  quality  of  the  plate,  even  where  the  effect  is  not  at  all 
conspicuously  evident. 

The  sort  of  controversy  into  which  I  have  been  brought  by  Mr. 
Dawson  is  one  entirely  of  his  own  seeking,  and  avoided  by  me  as  long 
a3  possible.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  shall  be  excused  by  your  readers 
if  I  have  seemed  to  speak  with  severity  of  a  course  of  action  to  me  in 
several  respects  quite  inexplicable. 

Since  writing  the  article  that  goes  to  you  by  this  mail,  my  eye  has 
lighted  on  the  following  remark  by  him 

“  Whatever  method  be  adopted,  it  is  imperatively  demanded,  in  the  collodio- 
bromide  process,  that  the  amount  of  bromine  to  be  converted  into  bromide  of 
silver  shall  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  silver  in  the  nitrate.  The  slightest 
excess  of  silver  must  be  avoided,  else  fogging  during  alkaline  development  will 
infallibly  ensue." 

I  have  shown,  in  the  article  just  referred  to,  that,  owing  to  a  mistake 
of  great  magnitude  running  through  all  Mr.  Dawson’s  calculations,  he 
has,  in  many  cases,  if  not  always,  been  using  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess, 
whilst  believing  that  the  bromides  were  in  excess,  owing  to  his  being 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  four  atoms  of  water  in  all  commercial  bro¬ 
mide  of  cadmium. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  his  work  was  saved  from  fog,  not  by  an  excess 
of  bromide,  as  he  imagined,  but  by  part  of  his  silver  salt  remaining 
undissolved,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  bromide  process  as  practised 
by  Mr.  Sayce,  Mr.  Bolton,  and  others,  and  by  myself  until  I  discovered 
the  key  of  the  whole  matter  to  lie  in  acidifying  the  collodion  with  aqua 
regia  and  then  using  a  liberal  excess  of  silver  in  actual  solution. 

All  this  also  explains  why,  until  now,  the  very  desirable  plan  of 
introducing  the  whole  of  the  silver  in  actual  solution  has  been  supposed 
to  be  impossible  by  some.  When  we  acidulate  the  collodion  we  at 
once  go  to  the  root  of  the  difficulty,  and  all  becomes  easy. 

Philadelphia,  April  19,  1870.  M.  Carey  Lea; 


Talbot’s  Aplanatic  Apparatus  for  Enlargements.  —  Lighting 
Paris  with  Oxyhydrogen  Gas. — Production  of  Hydrobromic 
Acid. — Chlorides  of  Gold.— Spongy  Gold. — Method  of  Re¬ 
ducing  Gold  from  Solutions. — Binoxide  of  Gold. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  gave  an  account  of  an  enlarging  apparatus  introduced 
by  M.  Romain  Talbot,  and  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  complete  the  descrip¬ 
tion  by  means  of  a  woodcut.  This  I  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  today. 
The  following  represents  the  chief  portions  of  the  apparatus,  and  they 
scarcely  need  further  description.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  lamp 
for  burning  spirits  of  wine,  through  the  flame  of  which  the  oxygen  is 
sent  by  the  tube  K  on  to  the  piece  of  magnesia,  &c. ,  C,  differs  little  from  an 
ordinary  spirit-lamp,  and  much  from  those  generally  used  in  England 
for  this  purpose.  The  oxygen  is  produced  in  the  metallic  retort  G, 
which  is  heated  by  the  spirit-lamp  F,  and  is  received  into  the  metallic 
reservoir  E  J  D.  The  weight  of  the  upper  vessel  J  is  said  to  give 
sufficient  pressure  to  the  gas.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  gaso¬ 
meter  over  the  gas  bags  are  that  it  is  always  ready ;  it  does  not  require 
the  use  and  trouble  of  pressure-boards ;  it  cannot  well  get  out  of  order, 
and  if  it  does  any  tinman  can  repair  it— advantages  to  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  live  at  a  distance  from — I  was  going  to  say  all  but  tin¬ 
men— but  from  skilled  workmen.  Another  advantage  of  the  gasometer 
is  that  the  light  is  more  fixed  than  with  gas  bags.  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  sufficient  pressure  can  be  obtained  by  this  means ;  but 
I  am  assured  there  is  no  fear  of  this.  The  lamp  is  constructed  so  that 
it  can  be  used  with  common  gas  instead  of  spirits  of  wine,  if  required. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  oxygen  gas,  I  may  mention  that  after  over¬ 
coming  considerable  official  difficulty,  the  Oxyhydrogen  Gas  Company 
have  obtained  the  right  from  the  city  of  Paris  to  lay  down  twenty  miles 
of  gas  piping  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  oxyhydrogen  light  a  trial  for 
lighting  a  portion  of  the  city.  So  the  company  is  at  work  at  this  ;  the 
gas  will  be  made  at  Pan  tin,  outside  Paris,  and  conveyed  in  tubes  placed 
inside  the  drains  up  to  the  Passage  Jouffroy  in  the  Boulevard 
Montmartre.  This  passage,  well  known  to  visitors  from  its  central 
situation  and  from  the  dinners  to  be  there  obtained,  is  now  lit  up 
with  the  oxyhydrogen  light  every  evening ;  but  the  new  mode 
of  lighting  will  be  extended  from  thence  along  the  remainder  of 
the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  and  Capucines, 
as  far  as  the  Grand  Caf4.  This  is  the  finest  part  of  Paris,  and  if  the 
experiment  succeeds  here  I  think  the  future  of  this  mode  of  lighting  is 
secure.  Not  only  is  it  half  the  price  of  the  lighting  by  coal  gas,  or,  if 
you  prefer  it,  a  double  light  at  the  same  price,  but  it  does  not  vitiate 
the  atmosphere  in  which  it  burns,  and  takes  no  oxygen  away  from  it. 
I  do  not  know  if  many  will  go  to  the  extent  of  ecstasy  that  the  Abbe 
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Moigno  does  on  this  subject  in  saying — “And  then  the  pipes  filled  with 
oxygen!  this  vivifying  gas,  exciting,  comburant  par  excellence!  from 
which  we  shall  he  able  to  demand  a  thousand  results  impossible  today, 
even  as  far  as  the  elements  of  fortifying  respiration,  which  is  necessitated 
by  the  popular  disease  of  the  day — anemia  under  every  form.  What 
new  horizons !”  One  would  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  a  bag  of  laugh¬ 
ing  gas  had  been  inhaled  to  produce  the  above.  What  is  more  to  the 
point  is  this — the  Compagnie  Parisienne  d1  Eclair  age,  which  has  the 
monopoly  of  supplying  Paris  with  gas,  has  considered  it  necessary  to 
deny,  through  the  newspapers,  that  there  is  any  intention  of  uniting 
the  Oxyliydrogen  Gas  Company  with  itself !  It  speaks  well  for  the 
future  of  the  oxyhydrogen  gas  to  be  snubbed  thus. 

A  process  for  the  production  of  hydrobromic  acid  has  been  proposed 
by  MM.  Champion  and  Pellet,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  chronicle. 
It  is  founded  upon  the  mutual  action  of  paraffine  and  bromine  at  a 
certain  temperature,  and  it  permits  a  saturated  solution  of  hydrobromic 
acid  to  be  obtained  rapidly  and  without  danger.  The  apparatus  em¬ 
ployed  is  composed  of  two  glass  tubulated  retorts — one  containing  the 
bromine,  the  other  the  paraffine.  The  bromine  is  heated  to  about  149° 
Fah.,  and  the  paraffine  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  about  375° 
by  means  of  a  sand  bath.  The  two  retorts  are  connected  by  a  tube 
which  takes  the  bromine  to  the  paraffine,  and  which  should  be  made  to 
dip  into  the  melted  matter.  A  U-tube  filled  with  pieces  of  moistened 
glass  and  phosphorus  collects  all  the  bromine  which  may  escape,  and 
converts  it  into  hydrobromic  acid ;  one  portion  of  the  bromine  replaces 
the  hydrogen  of  the  paraffine,  and  another  escapes  as  hydrobromic  acid. 
After  a  certain  time,  which  depends  on  the  weight  of  the  paraffine 
employed,  the  reaction  is  complete.  The  solution  of  hydrobromic  acid 
thus  obtained  has  a  density  of  1 78.  The  paraffine  used  should  have  a 
melting  point  of  131°  Fah. 

I  have  by  me  an  account  of  some  researches  upon  gold  and  its  com¬ 
pounds  which  I  venture  to  place  before  your  readers  as  containing  useful 
information.  The  author,  M.  J.  P.  Prat,  finds  that  by  varying  the 
opertory  conditions  of  the  chloruration  of  gold  the  results  are  quite 
different.  The  same  is  observed  if  the  proportions  of  the  acids  in  the 
aqua  regia  are  varied;  when  there  is  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
there  is  a  tendency  to  set  chlorine  at  liberty,  but  reducing  the  nitrous 
acid  to  the  state  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  which  the  air  transforms  into 
hyponitric  acid.  When  there  is  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  on  the  contrary, 
an  atom  of  oxygen  is  given  up  to  the  sesquichloride  of  gold.  Since  the 
author  has  made  these  observations  he  has  used  a  special  aqua  regia  for 
dissolving  gold ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  dilute  the 
acids  previous  to  use  with  their  own  volume  of  water.  This  simple 
precaution  prevents  the  formation  of  chloronitric  acid  ( acide  chloro- 
azotique  J. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  composition  of  the  salt 
called  “chloride  of  gold”  varies  very  much,  according  to  the  way  in  which 
it  has  been  prepared,  and  according  to  the  kind  of  aqua  regia  employed, 
its  composition,  the  quantity  used,  and  the  heat  employed.  For  instance : 
if  some  of  the  spongy  gold,  of  which  I  shall  write  further  on,  be 
heated  in  a  solution  of  the  sesquichloride  of  gold,  it  dissolves,  and  gives 
rise  to  an  intermediate  chloride  ;  the  protochloride  of  gold,  also  treated 
in  the  same  way,  produces  the  same  result.  If  a  current  of  chlorine 
be  passed  over  any  chloride  of  gold  whilst  heated,  a  volatile  chloride  of 
gold  is  produced,  superior  to  the  sesquichloride.  I  would  recommend 
the  study  of  the  chlorides  of  gold  to  such  gentlemen  as  your  talented 
contributor,  Mr.  G.  Dawson.  The  spongy  gold  from  which  many 
salts  of  gold  can  be  made,  and  which  have  hitherto  been  almost 
unknown,  such  as  the  sesquisulphate,  the  protosulphate,  sesquioxide 
and  binoxide  capable  of  yielding  salts,  gold  alums,  &c.,  is  thus  prepared. 
A  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  gold  containing  ten  per  cent,  of  the  salt 
is  precisely  saturated  when  cold  with  powdered  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
and  then  one  equivalent  of  saturated  solution  of  the  bicarbonate  is  added 
for  each  equivalent  of  the  gold  salt.  The  filtered  liquid  is  treated  with 
five  equivalents  of  powdered  oxalic  acid  added  little  by  little ;  it  is 
brought  to  boiling  point  and  maintained  at  it  for  two  minutes,  in  which 
time  the  reduced  gold  will  have  assumed  a  coherent  condition.  The 
gold  is  at  first  reduced  to  a  powder  of  extreme  fineness,  but  the  ebullition 
has  the  effect  of  uniting  those  fine  particles,  and  a  spongy  mass  is  soon 
formed  which  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  leaving  no  trace  of 
gold  diffused  in  the  solution.  This  spongy  mass  can  be  made  into  an 
ingot  without  fusing. 

The  application  of  the  above  fact  is  useful  in  testing  for  gold,  ex¬ 
tracting  it  from  solutions  (residues),  and  for  estimating  its  quantity. 


The  advantages  of  the  process  are— the  gold  in  solution  can  be  separated 
from  any  other  metal ;  its  reduction  is  rapid  and  complete ;  it  can  be 
entirely  collected  in  a  spongy,  coherent  mass ;  it  can  be  purified  and 
dried  in  this  state ;  the  operation  is  rapidly  performed,  and  is  not  at 
all  complicated.  The  binoxide  of  gold,  prepared  by  dissolving  gold  in 
aqua  regia  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  saturating  the  solution  by  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  potash  and  heating  it,  is  an  orange-yellow  hydrate  which, 
when  washed  and  dried,  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  yellow  ochre. 
This  new  oxide  is  not  altered  by  light,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of 
heat  presents  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  may  be  used  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  auric  oxides,  and  which  forms  a  beautiful 
experiment.  At  about  400°  Fah.  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and  sends  out  on 
all  sides  a  shower  of  the  most  brilliantly  vivid  white  sparks ;  as  the 
temperature  increases  it  gives  up  all  its  oxygen,  and  nothing  is  left  but 
a  residue  of  pure  gold.  Photographers  may  gain  many  valuable  hints 
from  these  researches  upon  gold  and  its  salts.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Paris,  May  3,  1870. 

— ♦ — 

GROUND  GLASS  FOR  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  time  is  money  to  the  photographer,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  to  one  that  does  all  his  own  work,  you  wiR  please  pardon  the 
brevity  of  this  epistle. 

When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  method  of  using  ground 
glass  for  negatives  I  found  it  useful  and  beneficial  in  many  cases,  and 
especially  for  sun-freckled  subjects.  Now,  for  many  years  I  have  used 
tracing-paper — nay,  have  even  hatched  and  stippled  over  this  paper — 
then  stretched  it  on  the  negative,  and  find  that  this  is  no  mean  method 
of  producing  artistic  results.  Respecting  improving  Nature,  every 
person  is  not  like  Cromwell,  whose  instruction  to  his  portrait-painter 
was— “  Paint  me  as  I  am— warts  and  wrinkles.”  Both  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  wish  to  be  taken  at  their  very  best. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  of  Liverpool,  I  have 
made  experiments,  and  found  his  ground  glass  to  be  the  beau  ideal  for 
producing  very  good  results.  I  enclose  you  a  couple  of  pictures  (a  lady 
and  a  gentleman),  the  photographs  of  whose  faces  were  unbearable  to 
look  at  until  I  made  the  negatives  on  ground  glass — not,  be  it  remarked, 
on  the  ground,  but  on  the  plain,  surface.  Let  “X.  0.,”  who  writes  in 
your  last  number,  try  this  and  then  try  his  glasses ;  he  will  very  soon 
throw  away  both  them  and  his  tracing. 

For  myself,  I  thank  both  brother  Jonathan  and  Mynheer  for  giving 
us  this  method  for  improving  our  black.  I  purpose  taking  some  nega¬ 
tives  on  the  ground  glass  furnished  by  Mr.  Forrest  and  sending  them 
to  him,  to  show  the  adaptability  of  the  glass  for  the  purposes  referred 
to. — I  am,  yours,  &c.  W.  H.  Brunton. 

Whitehaven,  May  3,  1870. 


Fighting  Photographers  at  New  Brighton.— At  the  Birkenhead 
Police  Court,  on  Thursday,  the  28th  ult.,  George  Stanley,  Michael 
Riley,  and  Daniel  M ‘Kilty  were  summoned  for  having  assaulted  Mar- 
maduke  Wilkinson,  at  New  Brighton,  on  Friday  last.  Wilkinson  was 
also  summoned  for  assaulting  Stanley. — Mr.  Anderson,  who  appeared 
for  Wilkinson,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  his  client  had  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  kept  a  refreshment-room  at  New  Brighton,  and  had 
lately  opened  a  photographic  saloon.  The  defendants  were  also  in  the 
photographic  business  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  consequently 
they  felt  aggrieved  at  the  setting  up  of  the  complainant's  saloon  in 
competition  with  their  own ;  and  to  add  to  their  annoyance  Wilkinson 
(who  was  an  Orangeman)  had  hoisted  an  orange  and  blue  flag  over  his 
establishment,  the  defendants  being  Roman  Catholics.  They  considered 
the  flag  as  adding  insult  to  injury,  and  hence  they  committed  an  assault 
upon  Wilkinson  on  this  occasion,  for  which  he  (Mr.  Anderson)  asked  to 
have  them  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. — Complainant,  whose  head 
was  “adorned  with  cuts”  and  plasters,  said  that  on  the  previous  Friday 
M ‘Kilty,  in  passing  his  house,  threatened  that  he  would  take  his  life  be¬ 
fore  night  if  he  did  not  pull  down  that  orange  flag.  Complainant  said  he 
had  no  hostile  meaning  in  hoisting  an  orange  and  blue  flag  over  his  estab¬ 
lishment.  On  the  same  evening  he  went  to  his  door  and  said,  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  defendants —  *  ‘  Thank  God  all  my  children  are  in  their  right 
minds,  at  any  rate.”  Stanley  rushed  out  of  his  establishment,  which  is 
next  to  that  of  the  complainant’s,  and  called  him  most  abusive  and  op¬ 
probrious  names.  Complainant  went  to  pull  down  his  flag,  whereon  Stan¬ 
ley  rushed  at  and  struck  him,  and  the  other  defendants  seized  hold  of 
him,  pulled  him  down  and  kicked  him  on  the  head,  inflicting  wounds  from 
which  he  had  suffered  considerably,  having  been  in  Dr.  Green’s  hands 
ever  since. — For  the  defence  Mr.  Worship  argued  that  the  provocation 
given  by  the  complainant  brought  the  assault  upon  him.  He  called 
M ‘Kilty,  who  said  that  Wilkinson  had  taunted  Stanley  with  having  an 
idiot  child,  and  saying  that  he  would  have  a  wax  figure  of  it  put  over 
his  shop.  Stanley  could  not  stand  that,  and  rushed  at  his  opponent. 
Witness  did  not  deny  striking  Wilkinson;  he  said  he  had  cut  his 
knuckles  in  doing  so. — Riley  was  also  called,  but  the  bench  said  the 
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court  had  heard  enough  of  the  case. — Mr.  Barton  said  that  Wilkinson 
had  behaved  in  a  very  provoking  and  unjustifiable  manner,  and  must 
be  bound  over  in  £20,  and  to  find  two  sureties  of  £10  each,  to  keep  the 
peace  for  six  months ;  and  Stanley  to  be  bound  over  in  his  own  recog¬ 
nisances  for  the  same  period;  Riley  and  M ‘Kilty  were  fined  30s.  and 
costs  each,  or  in  default  a  month’s  imprisonment. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Wanted  to  exchange  an  English  lever  gold  watch  (cost  £18  18s.)  for  12  X  15 
photographic  apparatus,  also  a  quick-acting  carte  lens. — Address,  stating 
full  particulars,  A.  G.  Grant,  1,  Cavendish-row,  Dublin. 

I  will  exchange  a  first-class  tricycle,  value  £10,  for  a  good  carte  lens  or  cottage 
harmonium;  also,  a  carved  chair  made  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time.  Photo, 
of  either  sent,  if  required.-— Address,  S.  Arlidge,  photographer,  Weedon. 

A  10  x  8  landscape  camera  and  lens,  by  Ross,  and  other  miscellaneous 
apparatus,  &c,,  would  be  given  in  exchange  for  a  15  X  12  doublet  or  triplet 
lens  by  Ross  or  Dallmeyer.— Address,  S.  Thompson,  10,  Cathcart-road,  S.W. 

A  rolling-press  in  excellent  order  suitable  for  cabinet  pictures,  a  stereoscopic 
camera  with  pair  of  view  lenses,  and  a  cabinet  portrait  lens,  will  be  exchanged 
for  a  rolling-press,  size  of  plate  to  be  about  18  X  12;  must  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition. — Address,  M.  S.,  care  of  J.  Wingrave,  4,  High-street,  Coventry. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


S.  Poole. — Henry  Bohn  (now  Bell  and  Daldy)  published  a  translation  of 
Chevreul’s  Laws  of  Harmony  and  Contrast  of  Colour  several  years  ago. 
Being  a  standard  work  it  can,  doubtless,  be  easily  obtained.  There  may  bo 
other  English  editions,  but  we  are  not  at  present  aware  of  any. 

A.  C.  E.  (Liverpool). — See  answer  to  “  Medicus,”  who  has  been  writing  on  the 
same  subject.  Such  a  view-lens  as  you  propose,  viz.,  one  of  three-feet  focus, 
wi’l  give  you  a  telescopic  view  of  the  castle— that  is  to  say,  it  will  subtend 
a  larger  angle  when  held  ten  inches  from  the  eye  than  will  the  castle  itself 
when  looked  at ;  and,  when  viewed  without  a  magnifying  glass,  you  will  see 
more  details  in  the  picture  than  you  can  (without  the  aid  of  optical  instru¬ 
ments)  in  the  building  when  examined  under  similar  atmospheric  conditions 
to  those  existing  when  the  photograph  was  taken. 

Pons  Asinorum. — Your  opinions  about  the  utility  of  head-rests  aro  quito 
erroneous.  If  you  first  place  the  rest  in  what  you  consider  its  proper  posi¬ 
tion,  and  then  make  your  sitter  sit  to  suit  the  rest,  what  could  bo  expected 
than  a  stiff,  awkward,  and  ungainly  pioture?  Sharpness,  it  is  true,  may 
be  obtained  in  this  manner,  but  there  is  something  of  far  more  importance 
than  mere  sharpness  required  in  a  portrait.  Here  is  a  good  subject  on  which 
some  writer  may  treat  with  advantage :  —  The  Head  Rest :  Its  Uses  and 
Abuses.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  one  of  our  able  contributors  is  preparing  an 
article  in  which  this  subject  will  be  fully  and  ably  treated,  and  we  make  him 
a  present  of  the  above  suitable  title.  In  the  meantime,  pose  your  sitter  quite 
irrespective  of  the  rest,  place  him  in  what  you  consider  the  most  graceful  and 
easy  position,  and  when  both  you  and  he  are  satisfied  bring  the  head-rest  into 
the  field  and  use  it  merely  to  support  him  in  the  position  determined  upon. 
In  this  way  only  ought  a  head-rest  to  be  used. 

Received. — G.  Watmough  Webster.  In  our  next. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 


W.  T.  Morgan. — It  will  afford  us  pleasure  to  see  the  pictures  referred  to. 

An  Original  Investigator  is  thanked  for  his  communication  and  good 
wishes. 

A  Country  Friend.  —  We  had  heard  of  it  before,  but  consider  it  to  be 
“  moonshine  no  such  process  exists. 

J.  B.  Shetland. — Yes ;  it  was  doubtless  caused  by  some  leakage  of  light 
arising  from  a  screw-hole,  a  crack,  or  an  ill-fitted  joint  in  the  camera. 

S.  T. — You  had  better  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  person  of  such  a  very 
obliging  disposition.  The  formulae  “  worth  £5  ”  that  he  would  let  you  have 
for  half  that  amount  was  published  in  our  volume  for  1864. 

Medicus. — It  is  better  to  select  a  lens  a  little  over  than  under  twelve  inches 
in  focus,  for  reasons  which  we  cannot  afford  time  or  space  to  give  you  at 
present.  A  lens  of  eight  inches  in  focus,  if  well  made,  will  cover  your  plate 
in  a  very  perfect  manner,  and  the  included  angle  of  view  will  be  about  forty- 
eight  degrees;  but,  unless  viewed  through  a  magnifying  glass,  the  objects 
will  appear  smaller  in  the  picture  than  when  they  are  looked  at  in  nature  by 
the  unassisted  eye. 

J.  R.  S.  (Hoxton). — We  believe  that  you  will  find  the  following  as  good  a 
cement  for  uniting  horn  and  many  other  articles  as  can  be  obtained: — 
Dissolve,  in  an  ounce  of  common  acetic  acid,  about  its  weight  of  Nelson’s 
gelatine;  add  a  pinch  of  powdered  alum,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  alcohol. 
Heat  will  be  required  in  making  the  solution.  We  have  not  tried  this,  but 
we  have  been  assured,  by  a  friend  who  uses  it  for  every  conceivable  purpose 
in  photography,  that  it  is  without  a  rival. 

F.R.S.— A  vessel  either  of  porcelain  or  of  lead  may  be  used  for  holding  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  solution;  we  know  photographers  who  use 
both.  The  objection  relative  to  the  soldering  of  the  lead  vessel  will  not  hold 
good  in  real  practice  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  solution  recommended 
by  Mr.  Lea ;  besides,  the  plumber  who  makes  it  may  so  turn  over  the  edges 
as  to  make  no  solder  necessary  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  only  on  the  outside, 
where  it  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  plate-cleaning  solution. 

Apollo. — The  basis  of  all  marking  inks  in  common  use  is  nitrate  of  silver. 
Ammonia-nitrate  of  silver  thickened  with  gum  arabic,  and  kept,  of  course, 
in  an  opaque  bottle,  is  used  by  some.  One  which  is  extensively  sold  under 
various  names  is  composed  as  follows:— Dissolve  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  six  drachms  of  water ;  then  add  strong  ammonia  until  the 
precipitate  first  formed  is  just  re-dissolved ;  then  add  of  mucilage  one  and  a- 
half  drachm,  and  a  little  sap  green,  syrup  of  buckthorn,  or  finely-powdered 
indigo  to  colour.  To  render  the  writing  permanently  black,  apply  heat. 

W.  H. — 1.  To  obtain  nitrite  of  silver  fuse  the  ordinary  nitrate  with  a  strong 
heat.  It  is  thus  partially  decomposed,  some  nitrite  being  formed. — 2.  You 
have  not  reduced  the  formula  correctly.  Had  the  original  been  “  parts  ”  it 
would  have  been  right,  but,  as  it  is,  you  have  confused  grammes  and  grains 
— two  weights  entirely  different.  You  will  observe  that  we  have  placed  your 
initials  at  the  head  of  this  answer,  because  the  nom  de  plume  you  adopted  is 
one  that  is  frequently  used  in  our  columns  by  a  gentleman  well  known  to  be 
a  clever  chemist  and  a  good  photographer.  We  recognise  a  sort  of  copyright 
even  in  pseudonyms. 

Photolitho. — 1.  The  best  collodion  for  your  purpose  is  an  old  iodised  one, 
containing  no  bromide.  What  is  required  is  intensity,  and  not  half-tone.— 
2.  We  like  to  hear  views  decidedly  expressed,  no  matter  whether  they  coin¬ 
cide  with  our  own  or  not.  In  this  case  we  need  scarcely  inform  you  that  they 
are  not  in  accordance  with  our  views.  Indeed  we  do  not  think  that,  in  the 
pretty  numerous  army  of  photolithographers  and  those  who  employ  the 
bichromates  for  similar  purposes,  you  will  find  any  whose  opinions  on  the 
subject  would  not  be  antagonistic  to  your  own.— 3.  The  person  named  has, 
it  is  said,  now  given  up  all  connection  with  photography,  for  reasons  which 
need  not  here  be  mentioned.  We  are  not  aware  whether  he  ever  laid  claim 
to  having  a  practical  and  experimental  acquaintance  with  photography  ;  but 
wo  do  know  that  he  had  no  such  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  art-science. 
We  are  not  aware  of  his  present  address ;  indeed  he  has  changed  his 
residence  five  times  since  he  inhabited  tho  one  mentioned  by  you. 


New  American  Photographic  Journal. — We  have  been  informed 
that  a  new  photographic  journal,  to  he  conducted  on  the  English  model, 
is  soon  to  be  started  in  the  United  States.  It  has  often  been  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  us  that  with  the  enterprise  so  well  known  to  exist 
in  America  there  should  be  so  few  photographic  journals,  and  of  these 
few  not  a  single  weekly  one.  The  gentlemen  to  be  connected  with  the 
projected  venture  (which  has  our  best  wishes  for  its  success)  are  said  to 
have  acquired  high  reputations  in  connection  both  with  the  practice  and 
the  literature  of  photography. 

The  New  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  Photographed. — A  Denbigh  corres¬ 
pondent  sends  us  the  following : — The  good  people  of  the  Yale  of 
Clwyd  have  been  a  good  deal  amused  to-day  at  a  practical  joke  perpe¬ 
trated  upon  the  Illustrated  London  Neivs.  That  paper  has  a  notice  of 
the  new  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  “  with  portrait,  from  a  photo.,”  by  Brown 
of  Rhyl.  This  portrait  is  from  a  photo,  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Smart, 
vicar  of  Henllan,  near  Denbigh.  Some  one  has  imposed  upon  the 
Illustrated  Neivs.  Several  persons  have  had  a  good  laugh  at  “the  new 
Bishop.”  Mr.  Smart  being  well  known  here  and  throughout  the  Vale 
the  portrait  is  at  once  recognised. 

Artistic  Photography. — One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  business  side  of  photography  has  been  displayed  to 
the  London  public  during  the  last  week,  by  Mr.  John  Horsburgh,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  has,  for  the  present,  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Pall-mall, 
and  from  thence  has  issued  advertisements  and  circulars  calling  on  “all 
and  sundry  ”  to  visit  his  extensive  collection  of  enlarged  photographs 
painted  in  oil  by  some  of  the  first  artists  of  the  day.  Is  it  not  time  that 
our  London  men,  if  not  able  to  invent  or  produce  new  ideas,  should 
take  a  hint  from  some  of  the  pushing  men  from  the  provinces,  and  not 
sit  quietly  groaning  over  the  want  of  patronage  while  they  see  such  men 
as  this  busy,  active  artist  from  the  northern  metropolis  invading  their 
own  domain,  and  taking  away  wholesale  the  work  they  might  have  for 
themselves  ? — Verb.  sap.  We  have  seen  these  pictures.  They  are  all  of 
them  excellent— some  of  them  exceedingly  good.  Mr.  Horsburgh’s 
works  are  well  worthy  of  being  seen,  and,  still  more,  of  possessing. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  May  ith,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  DRY  PROCESS? 

MR.  ENGLAND  ON  THE  RELATIVE  MERITS  OF  DRY 
PROCESSES. 

There  is  one  question  which,  year  after  year,  is  in  the  early  summer 
put  to  us  as  journalists,  and  which  invariably  heralds  the  approach¬ 
ing  summer  rambles  with  the  camera — Which  is  the  lest  dry  process  ? 
Year  after  year  we  have  endeavoured  to  answer  this  question,  which, 
thanks  to  the  attention  bestowed  upon  this  department  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  ever  demands  and  generally  receives  a  different  answer  each 
time,  betokening  advance  and  improvement  made  in  dry-plate  photo¬ 
graphy. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last,  Mr.  England,  in  the  course  of  a  paper 
read  before  the  London  Photographic  Society,  undertook  to  answer 
this  question  so  far  as  he  was  warranted  in  doing  so  by  his  experience 
last  year  with  three  or  four  popular  dry  processes.  Although 
reference  was  made  by  him  to  others,  the  three  dry  processes  which 
he  more  specially  made  the  subject  of  his  observations  were  these — 
the  gum  gallic  process,  the  collodio-albumen  process,  and  the  coffee 
process.  In  order  that  our  readers  may  the  better  appreciate  Mr. 
England’s  experience  with  each  of  these  processes,  we  shall  prefix  to 
each  division  a  very  condensed  description  of  the  process  under 
review. 

I. — The  Gum-Gallic  Process. 

This  dry  process  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon 
in  1807,  and  has  several  staunch  and,  in  some  instances,  enthusiastic 
adherents  among  London  amateurs.  The  following  are  the  details 
of  the  process  : — 

Coat  a  plate  with  collodion  containing  a  liberal  proportion  of  a 
bromide,  excite,  and  wash.  Now  apply  to  the  surface  a  three-grain 
solution  of  gallic  acid,  and,  after  draining,  coat  it  with  a  preservative 
solution  composed  of — 

Gum  arabic  .  20  grains. 

Sugar  candy  . 5  „ 

Water .  1  ounce. 

The  developer  may  be  as  follows  : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  .  20  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  30  minims. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

To  this  add  a  few  drops  of  the  following : — 

Gelatine .  40  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  1  ounce. 

Water .  3  ounces. 

Tliis  is  the  process  which,  with  certain  modifications  that  we  shall 
just  now  describe,  has,  on  the  whole,  proved  to  be  the  most  successful 
in  Mr.  England’s  hands.  He  worked  with  this  process  a  great  deal 
during  the  last  summer,  and  took  several  hundred  negatives  by  it. 
When  used  as  directed  by  Mr.  Gordon  he  found  it  to  give  stains  and 
other  inequalities,  but  by  diluting  the  preservative  solution  these 
were  got  rid  of.  The  proportions  that  Mr.  England  has  adopted  as 
those  most  conducive  to  success  are  five  grains  of  gum  (instead  of 
twenty)  and  three  of  sugar  candy  (instead  of  five)  to  the  ounce  of 
water. 


With  iron  development,  too,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Gordon,  the 
results  were  unsatisfactory.  After  keeping  a  plate  for  forty-eight 
hours  he  never  succeeded  in  developing  a  picture  that  was  at  all 
satisfactory.  He,  therefore,  instead  of  using  iron,  employed  a  plain 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid ;  with  this  and,  occasionall}1-,  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  diluted  ammonia  he  has  never  met  with  a  failure. 
Although  iron  development  will  answer  when  the  plates  have  been 
recently  prepared,  the  method  by  pyrogallic  acid  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  every  case  where  they  have  been  long  kept. 

Mr.  England  does  not  profess  to  have  much  faith  in  the  keeping 
property  of  these  plates  over  an  extended  time.  If  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained  he  recommends  that  the  plates  be  prepared  in 
small  batches  at  a  time.  In  his  own  practice,  when  he  goes  abroad 
on  a  photographic  tour,  he  takes  with  him  all  the  chemicals  and 
impedimenta  requisite  for  the  preparation  of  plates  when  he  is  on  his 
expeditions.  The  number  that  he  takes  out  with  him  at  one  time 
never  exceeds  three  dozen.  A  convenient  time  to  keep  plates  from 
their  preparation  to  their  development  is  about  a  fortnight ;  if  they 
are  to  be  kept  beyond  this  time  a  longer  exposure  will  be  necessary. 

II.— The  Collodio-Albumen  Process. 

The  process  under  this  generic  heading  to  which  Mr.  England 
made  special  reference  in  his  comparative  strictures  was  that  modi¬ 
fication  which  was  introduced  by  himself  in  18G7,  and  which  is 
known  to  our  readers  as  “  England’s  Collodio-Albumen  Process.”  It 
is  as  follows  : — 

Excite  a  collodion  plate  in  a  forty-grain  bath,  wash  until  greasiness 
disappears,  then  pour  several  times  over  the  film  a  solution  of 
albumen  composed  thus: — 

Albumen .  1  ounce. 

Water . 3  ounces. 

Ammonia  .  8  or  10  drops. 

Now  wash  the  plate  by  means  of  a  jugful  of  water,  and  then  pour 
over  it  a  little  of  a  thirty-grain  silver  solution  containing  a  few  drops 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  each  ounce  of  solution.  Again  wash 
thoroughly,  and  when  dry  the  plates  are  ready  for  exposure. 

The  development  is  effected  by  a  three-grain  solution  of  pyrogallic 
acid ;  and  intensity  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  solutions  of  citric 
acid  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

As  the  softness  of  the  picture  depends  upon  the  proportion  of 
bromide  present,  it  is  recommended  to  have  two  kinds  of  collodion — 
one  containing  more  bromide  than  the  other — so  as  to  meet  every 
emergency  that  may  arise.  A  flat  and  tame  view  would  be  best 
rendered  by  that  in  which  the  iodide  preponderated  over  the  bromide, 
and  vice  versa. 

This  process,  when  compared  with  the  gum-gaHic  process,  gave 
much  greater  softness.  In  some  cases,  when  negatives  by  the  gum- 
gallic  process  would  be  hard  and  wanting  in  very  delicate  grada¬ 
tion,  the  utmost  softness  would  be  secured  in  those  taken  by  the 
collodion-albumen  process.  This  experience  of  Mr.  England  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  some  excellent  dry-plate  operators. 

III. — The  Coffee  Process. 

This  is  one  of  the  simplest  dry  processes,  and  consists  in  making 
a  strong  infusion  of  well-roasted  and  ground  coffee  in  the  proportion 
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of  a  large  teaspoonful  to  about  tlie  half  of  an  ordinary  breakfast 
cupful  of  boiling  water,  adding  a  very  small  piece  of  lump  sugar, 
say  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  After  being  allowed  to  “  infuse  ”  for  live 
or  ten  minutes,  it  is  filtered.  Although  it  will  keep  good  for  two  or 
three  days,  we  invariably  make  it  fresh  each  time  we  use  it.  When 
the  plate  has  been  collodionised  and  excited,  it  is  thoroughly  washed, 
and  is  coated  with  the  coffee  preservative  solution.  We  develope 
with  a  plain,  and  sometimes  with  an  alkaline,  pyrogallic  solution, 
according  to  the  exposure  and  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

Referring  to  this  process,  Mr.  England  says  that  it  has  many  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  deservedly  so  where  the  plates  can  be  used  as  new.  He 
considers  that  an  improvement  is  made  in  the  preservative  solution 
by  adding  to  it  a  little  albumen.  He  has  obtained  by  its  means  very 
satisfactory  results. 

We  are  enabled  here  to  add  to  what  we  formerly  said  about  the 
keeping  qualities  of  coffee  plates. 

In  April  last  year  we  prepared  a  few  plates  by  the  process 
described,  and  stored  them  carefully  away  so  as  to  expose  them  at 
distant  intervals,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  keeping  qualities 
previous  to  exposure ;  for  we  knew  well,  and  have  placed  our  experi¬ 
ments  on  record  in  these  pages,  that  they  would  not  keep  well  after 
exposure.  Believing  that  the  large  proportion  of  sugar  recom¬ 
mended  by  some  was  prejudicial  to  the  keeping  properties  of  coffee 
plates,  we  now  never  exceed  the  small  proportion  given  in  the 
synopsis  of  the  process  above,  and  have  very  often  omitted  the  sugar 
altogether. 

One  morning,  about  three  weeks  ago,  we  exposed  the  last  but  one 
of  the  plates  which  had  been  prepared  twelve  months  before  ;  and, 
although  we  did  so  at  six  in  the  morning  when  the  light  was  by  no 
means  strong,  and  gave  it  precisely  the  same  exposure  we  had  given 
to  others  prepared  the  previous  evening,  the  negative  is  not  inferior 
to  any  of  those  of  the  same  subject  by  the  newly-prepared  plates. 

Our  experience  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  these  plates  is  cor¬ 
roborated  by  others.  A  few  days  since  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley 
informed  us  that  he  had  on  the  day  of  our  interview  obtained  a 
satisfactory  picture  upon  a  coffee  plate  that  had  been  prepared  by 
him  before  he  visited  the  Channel  Islands  last  year,  and  it  had 
stood  exposed  in  a  dark  cupboard  ever  since,  unprotected  from  the 
atmosphere  of  his  dark  room. 

IV. — The  Morphia  Process. 

Mr.  England  recommends  that  those  who  desire  the  greatest  sen¬ 
sitiveness  should  practice  the  morphia  process.  It  is  very  sensitive ; 
but  plates  prepared  by  it  will  not  keep  beyond  two  days.  He  has, 
however,  made  a  modification  of  it  by  which  its  keeping  properties 
are  extended  from  two  days  to  a  fortnight.  He  recommends  that 
the  following  preservative  solution  be  used  : — • 

Acetate  of  morphia .  1  grain. 

Gelatine  .  3  grains. 

Acetic  acid  .  5  drops. 

Albumen  .  5  ,, 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

While  the  plates  are  quite  new  they  may  be  developed  with  iron ; 
but  after  that  the  alkaline  pyro.  developer  must  be  employed. 

We  trust  that  the  abstract  of  Mr.  England’s  valuable  experiments 
and  experiences  in  dry-plate  processes,  together  with  our  own 
descriptions  and  comments,  will  aid  our  readers  in  answering  the 
question— <(  Which  dry  process  should  I  employ  during  the  ensuing 
summer?” 


THE  “PLAQUE  NORMAL”  AND  ITS  SUBDIVISIONS. 

A  great  evil  exists  among  us  as  photographers.  Each  member 
of  the  community,  feeling  that  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  act  as  lie 
pleases  in  all  matters  connected  with  his  own  business,  is  sometimes 
apt  to  forget,  in  the  exercise  of  his  personal  independence,  that  he 
is  one  of  a  great  community — a  member  of  a  great  social  fraternity. 
There  are  in  photography  certain  small  matters  in  which  the 
“  independence  ”  of  individual  members  of  the  body,  or  the  desire  to 
bo  made  notorious  at  a  cheap  expenditure  of  intellect,  occasionally 
protrudes.  In  few  things  does  this  ambition  of  being  considered  an 
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“inventor”  find  more  easy  and  more  pernicious  development  than  in 
the  introduction  of  a  new  size  of  plate. 

These  observations  are  suggested  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman,  an  amateur,  who  is  at  present  on  the  continent,  and  who 
has  frequently  to  apply  to  store  dealers  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
other  places,  for  glass  plates  of  specified  sizes.  When  in  one  place, 
he  is  told  that  the  size  required  cannot  be  supplied,  no  such  size 
being  known  in  that  country.  If  he  make  any  alteration  in  his 
apparatus  to  suit  the  prevailing  and  recognised  dimensions  of  any 
continental  nation,  the  probability  is  that  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  of  further  travelling  will  find  him  encountering  evils  of  a 
similar  nature  to  those  of  which  he  had  considered  himself  as  well 
and  finally  rid. 

But  the  traveller  abroad  is  not  the  only  one  who  is  vexed  by  the 
the  varieties  of  dimensions.  The  amateur,  the  professional,  nay  the 
very  dealer,  feels  at  times  terribly  annoyed.  One  of  the  largest 
dealers  in  the  kingdom,  with  whom  we  have  conversed  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  expresses  himself  to  the  effect  that  this  want  of  a  definite  code 
of  sizes  constantly  subjects  him  to  a  degree  of  annoyance  and  loss 
that  no  one  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  such  a  business  could 
possibly  understand. 

By  whom  were  our  standard  sizes  introduced?  and  how  came 
they  to  be  so  much  modified  as  they  have  been?  Shortly  after 
Daguerre  introduced  his  beautiful  process,  and  it  had  been  applied 
to  portraiture  in  various  sizes,  some  one — whether  Daguerre  himself 
or  not  we  cannot  say— adopted  a  definite  size,  viz.,  X  inches, 
as  a  standard.  This  in  France  was  known  as  the  “  plaque  normal," 
in  America  as  the  }-  size,  and  in  this  country  as  the  whole-plate ;  and 
it  is  known  by  this  designation  up  to  the  present  time.  This  plaque 
normal  was  subdivided  into  half,  third,  quarter,  sixth,  and  ninth 
sizes. 

The  first  who  altered  the  French  sizes  was  Mr.  Beard,  at  one 
period  the  leading  English  Daguerreotypist.  Beard’s  alterations  on 
the  French  sizes  consisted,  in  the  main,  in  increasing  the  width  of  the 
plates.  Tlie-French  dimensions  were  considered,  in  some  instances, 
to  be  too  long  in  proportion  to  the  breadth.  It  is  said  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  French  ninth  size  was  2£  X  2  inches.  We  know  that  for 
many  years  it  has  been  reduced  to  2|-  X  2,  and  the  altered 
dimensions  are  an  improvement. 

On  examining  a  list  of  the  various  sizes  under  the  whole  size,  or 
plaque  normal,  which  we  find  in  an  old  treatise,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  various  sizes  were  at  one  time  so  adjusted  that  the 
breadth  of  any  one  size  of  plate  was  exactly  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  plate  next  size  below.  In  that  case  the  ascent  from  the  breadth 
of  the  smallest  to  the  length  of  the  whole-plate  size  would  have  been 
according  to  definite  proportions,  or,  at  any  rate,  according  to  an 
easily-understood  law. 

Owing  to  the  differences  existing  between  the  French  and  English 
sizes  much  dissatisfaction  and  commercial  vexation  prevailed,  for 
we  need  scarcely  say  that  at  that  time  articles  of  French  manufac¬ 
ture  were  much  used  in  this  country.  The  pressure  put  upon  foreign 
makers  by  English  merchants  and  importers  caused  a  compromise, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  respective  sizes  adopted  in  each  country  be¬ 
came  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  assimilated.  It  was  now  found  that 
the  Americans  had  adopted  dimensions  differing  from  either  of  the 
others.  These,  however,  were  rectified,  or  in  some  way  or  other 
modified;  because,  when  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
sought  to  supply  some  of  their  productions — such  as  composition 
and  other  cases,  plates,  &c. — to  the  British  merchant,  the  latter  re¬ 
fused  to  deal  with  the  former  unless  furnished  with  such  sizes  as 
were  in  current  use  in  this  country.  As  an  import  trade  with 
America  was  soon  established,  the  inference  is  obvious.  But  for 
many  years  dealers  were  compelled  to  keep  in  stock  both  French 
and  English  sizes,  and  this  was  attended  with  serious  trouble  and 
expense. 

When  we  look  at  the  various  sizes  of  plates  to  be  found  in  the 
price-lists  of  general  photographic  dealers  or  camera  makers,  we  are 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  if 
English  makers  were  to  agree  upon  a  series  of  definite-sized  plates, 
to  be  specified  by  numbers.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  oblong  plates 
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intended  for  stereoscopic  or  single  pictures.  Among  recognised  sizes 
of  tliis  class  we  liave  7  X  4£,  X  4J,  X  5,  8  X  4|,  and  8X5. 
Some  of  these  might  advantageously  be  done  away  with. 

There  is  a  department  of  photographic  business  now  beginning 
to  be  one  of  the  recognised  branches  of  our  art  in  this  country — we 
refer  to  the  production  of  photo-enamels.  It  behoves  the  few  in 
whose  hands  this  branch  at  present  abides  to  adopt,  once  and  for 
all,  such  a  series  of  dimensions  for  their  oval  tablets  as  to  suit  every 
purpose  in  the  most  effective  manner,  so  as  to  avoid  “  chopping  and 
changing”  afterwards.  Camarsac’s  sizes  are,  we  believe,  those  that 
have  been  preferred  meanwhile,  and  if  they  are  at  all  sufficiently 
comprehensive  for  our  requirements  let  them  be  adopted ;  if  not, 
they  should  be  supplemented  by  others  until- a  perfect  list  of  ovals  is 
obtained,  and  let  these  be  then  numbered  and  adopted  as  standards. 
The  enamel  tablet  makers,  the  Birmingham  makers  of  mounts,  the 
manufacturing  jewellers  who  make  brooches,  oval  lockets,  and  bijou¬ 
terie,  will  then  all  be  able  to  work  in  concert.  If  sheets  of  drawings 
of  the  various  sizes  are  in  the  possession  of  the  photographer  in  the 
country  he  can  inform  the  photo-enameller,  who  may  reside  in  London, 
what  size  of  enamel  is  required  to  fit  a  lady’s  brooch ;  or,  if  he  have 
the  enamel,  he  can  order  from  the  dealer  in  materials  a  mounting  of 
any  given  description,  with  perfect  assurance  of  its  fitting  precisely 
when  received. 

The  policy  which  led  many  dealers  in  apparatus  some  years  ago 
to  make  their  cameras  of  a  rather  out-of-the-way  size,  in  order  to 
force  the  purchaser  to  obtain  from  them  every  subsequent  supply  of 
plates,  &c.,  was  a  mistaken  one,  and  eventually,  from  its  reciprocal 
action,  entailed  much  trouble  upon  every  dealer.  Let  us  hope  that  no 
extension  of  the  evil  will  take  place,  as  it  already  exists  to  an  extent 
sufficiently  annoying. 


In  another  page  will  be  found  an  account  of  a  photographic  studio 
and  its  surroundings  which  will,  we  are  afraid,  evoke  a  feeling  of 
something  like  envy  in  the  minds  of  those  of  our  fraternity  who  are 
cooped  up  in  the  midst  of  crowded  cities,  with  studios  more  usually 
on  the  roof  of  a  house  than  elsewhere.  Mr.  Savage,  of  Win¬ 
chester,  whose  studio  is  the  one  to  which  we  refer,  has,  without 
doubt,  made  a  very  perfect  place  of  it;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  and  necessary  glass  room— which,  as  will  be  ascertained 
from  the  description,  is  of  the  most  complete  and  commodious 
kind — he  has  also  the  “  posing  ”  luxuries  of  a  little  lake,  with  a 
boat  to  match,  in  his  grounds,  together  with  archery  grounds 
and  croquet  lawn,  not  omitting  a  rustic  bridge  over  real  water.  From 
the  specimens  of  portraiture  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by 
Mr.  Savage  we  infer  that  his  lighting  is  indeed  excellent ;  large  por¬ 
traits  are  taken  with  an  exceedingly  brief  exposure.  The  idea  of 
the  boat,  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Ross,  of  Edinburgh,  is  a  very 
happy  one,  and  ought  to  prove  of  immense  value  in  the  hands  of 
an  artistic  photographer. 

In  connection  with  the  dehydration  of  bromide  of  cadmium  we  have 
a  remark  to  make  that  may  prove  interesting  to  the  microscopist. 
When  a  little  of  this  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  and  placed  on  a  piece 
of  glass  it  will,  if  examined  by  a  low  power  in  the  micro-polariscope, 
present  one  of  the  most  charming  objects  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
numerous  beautiful  polariscope  crystals  that  exist.  It  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  when  in  the  act  of  crystallising ;  the  gorgeously-coloured 
arborescent  forms,  the  rich  hues,  and  fantastic  shapes  of  the  vege¬ 
tation  thus  seen  growing  into  existence  under  the  eye  of  the  observer 
prove  a  never-failing  source  of  delight  and  enjoyment  to  a  few 
friends  seated  round  the  parlour  table.  When  the  slide  with  its 
crystalline  deposit  is  placed  aside  in  the  micro-slide  box  and  ex¬ 
amined  after  a  few  days,  the  brilliant  hues,  once  so  gorgeous,  are 
usually  found  to  have  departed ;  but  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  water, 
with  subsequent  crystallisation,  restores  the  colours  to  all  their 
pristine  beauty.  What  is  somewhat  curious  is  that  one  beautifully 
crystallised  mass  which  we  hermetically  sealed  up  by  means  of  a 
cover,  fixed  with  Canadian  balsam,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  had 
entirely  lost  its  brilliance.  Query:  Was  the  water  of  crystallisation 
absorbed  by  the  Canadian  balsam  *?  If  not,  what  became  of  it  ?  and 
what  change  did  these  crystals  undergo  ? 


ANHYDROUS  BROMIDE  OF  CADMIUM. 

In  the  portion  of  this  Journal  set  apart  for  photographic  discussions, 
which,  unfortunately,  as  in  this  case,  often  assume  more  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  than  a  practical  character,  I  have  this  week  made  all  the 
reply  that  is  needed  to  some  statements  contained  in  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea’s  singular  article  entitled  the  C olio dio- Bromide  Process.  Being 
extremely  averse  to  occupying  any  portion  of  the  valuable  space 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  photography 
with  other  matter  than  that  which  should  find  a  place  there,  I 
prefer  meeting  in  your  open  discussion  forum  a  gentleman  who  has 
seen  fit  to  constitute  himself  my  personal  and,  I  may  add,  not  over- 
courteous  opponent. 

Having  had  some  experience  in  the  preparation  of  bromides,  more 
particularly  that  of  cadmium,  I  purpose  in  this  portion  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  to  describe  how  I  manufacture  the  latter  salt,  and  how  it  and 
several  other  hydrated  bromides  of  commerce  may  be  easily  de¬ 
prived  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  their  water  of  crystallisation. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  (Cd  Br.),  when  pure,  has  an  atomic  weight 
of  13G,  is  totally  devoid  of  water,  and  contains  only  bromine  and  the 
metal  cadmium  in  equivalent  proportions.  The  pure  bromide,  it  is 
said,  may  be  got  at  once  by  submitting  nearly  red  hot  cadmium  to 
the  vapour  of  bromine  and  condensing  the  fumes  by  cold  into  a 
white  powder.  As  I  have  never  found  it  convenient  to  make  bro¬ 
mide  of  cadmium  in  this  way  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement,  although  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truth.  The 
method  which  I  have  adopted  for  its  manufacture  and  dehydration 
is  the  following Carbonate  of  cadmium,  a  salt  which  can  easily 
be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  is  exhausted  with  hydrobromic  acid. 
By  evaporation  white  needle-shaped  crystals  are  formed.  These 
may  possibly  constitute  the  cadmium  bromide  of  commerce;  but 
whether  they  do  so  or  not  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  never  photo¬ 
graphically  used  any  of  this  particular  bromide  except  what  has 
been  made  under  my  own  superintendence,  and  not  for  commercial 
purposes.  At  all  events,  the  crystals  obtained  by  the  process  men¬ 
tioned  contain  some  water  in  combination  with  them.  According 
to  some  chemists,  and  among  them  Mr.  Lea,  the  formula  (old 
notation)  for  hydrated  bromide  of  cadmium  is  Cd  Br.,  4  H  0  =  172  ; 
other  chemists  give  a  smaller  proportion  of  water ;  while  more  re¬ 
cent  researches  reduce  hydrated  bromide  of  cadmium  to  Cd  Br., 
IT  O  =  145.  Probably  they  are  all  right  in  their  estimate  of  the 
particular  samples  submitted  to  examination.  But  the  discrepancy 
of  results  will,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  explained  as  I  proceed. 

A  hydrated  bromide  I  call  photographically  impure  if  it  contain  a 
variable  or  even  a  fixed  amount  of  water,  but  the  elimination  of  this 
source  of  impurity  in  the  particular  bromide  under  consideration  is 
one  of  the  simplest  processes  imaginable.  In  last  week’s  Journal 
the  Editors  pointed  out  one  method  of  expelling  water  from  crystal¬ 
lised  bromide  of  cadmium,  namely,  by  subjecting  the  salt  for  an 
hour  or  two  to  a  temperature  of  380°  Fah.  A  much  lower  temperature 
will  suffice  if  longer  continued.  The  plan  proposed  will  undoubtedly 
answer  the  purifying  purpose  intended ;  but  if,  through  inadvertence, 
the  temperature  should  be  carried  to  a  higher  degree,  a  risk  is  run 
of  the  bromide  itself  becoming  decomposed.  Even  at  a  temperature 
much  lower  than  380°  bromine  will  be  expelled  if  the  heat  be  applied 
incautiously. 

Although  not  to  be  found  in  the  chemical  books,  the  method  of 
dehydration  which  I  have  long  ago  adopted— before  the  collodio- 
bromide  process  was  practised— is  simple,  efficient,  and  within  the 
appliances  of  almost  any  photographer  who  is  suspicious  of  his 
bromide  being  hydrated.  Water  of  crystallisation  may  thus  be 
expelled  from  bromide  of  cadmium.  If  the  commercial  bromide  be 
amorphous,  in  all  probability  it  is  non-hydrated.  But  if  it  has  a 
crystalline  structure — which,  in  this  case,  means  some  water  in  very 
loose  combination  —  spread  the  ciystals  over  blotting-paper.  Put 
some  quicklime,  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  moisture-absorbing  com¬ 
pound  in  a  dish  placed  on  the  inside  bottom  of  a  box  so  arranged  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  made  nearly  airtight.  Then  place  the  paper 
with  the  crystals  on  a  perforated  shelf  above  the  absorbent,  seal  up 
the  lid,  and  place  the  whole  for  a  week  in  a  dry  room  or  cupboard. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  bromide  will  have  entirely  lost  its  crystal¬ 
line  character,  affloresces,  and,  without  suffering  other  decomposition, 
will  have  been  robbed  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  its  water  of  crystallisation, 
which  it  will  not  again  take  into  combination  until  dissolved  in  aqueous 
solution,  although,  if  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  watery  vapour 
may  again  condense  on  it  and,  to  some  extent,  vitiate  accurate 
admeasurement  of  atomic  proportions.  This  adhering  water  may, 
however,  be  removed  by  drying  the  bromide  for  a  very  short  time 
just  before  weighing  out  the  desired  quantities. 

A  better  and  quicker  method  of  withdrawing  water  of  crystallisa¬ 
tion  from  bromide  of  cadmium  and  some  other  bromides  of  the  same 
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class — the  plan  does  not  answer  for  all — is  by  placing  them,  with 
quicklime,  sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and 
then  exhausting  the  air.  But  such  appliances  are  not  convenient  to 
many;  nor  do  I  consider  them  to  be  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the 
other  process  of  desiccation  appears  to  accomplish  satisfactorily  the 
object  in  view. 

A  few  years  ago,  having  a  favourable  opportunity,  I  prepared 
nearly  three  pounds’  weight  of  bromide  of  cadmium  in  the  manner 
indicated  above,  namely,  by  saturating  liydrobromic  acid  with  car¬ 
bonate  of  cadmium,  purifying,  crystallising  by  filtration,  and  then 
expelling  the  contained  water  by  both  the  means  described.  The 
stock  is  not  yet  exhausted,  and  still  holds  good  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  formula  Cd  Br  (130)  =  AgO,  N04  (170).  This  bromine  salt 
is,  therefore,  anhydrous. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  different  formulae  for  hydrated  bromide 
of  cadmium  have  arisen.  The  crystals,  when  freshly  prepared,  may 
contain  four  equivalents  of  water,  but  as  they  become  desiccated  by 
the  means  I  propose  less  and  less  water  is  left  in  them,  till  at  last 
the  amount  is  nil,  or  nearly  so. 

I  do  not  know  photographically  what  commercial  bromide  of  cad¬ 
mium  is ;  but,  from  the  great  care  that  is  now  generally  employed 
by  manufacturers  of  photographic  materials,  I  should  suppose  that 
water,  if  anything,  constitutes  the  main  impurity  in  this  particular 
bromide.  If  my  supposition  be  correct — -and  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  it  to  be  so — then  the  best  way  to  purify  it  is  by  means  of  heat, 
as  described  in  an  editorial  article  at  page  203 ;  or,  better  still,  by 
the  processes  I  have  suggested.  At  the  same  time,  the  cliloride-of- 
palladium  test  for  the  presence  of  iodide  should  not  be  omitted. 

There  are  some  soluble  bromides  which  contain  no  water  of 
crystallisation,  and  a  few  hydrated  ones  which  cannot  be  dehydrated 
without  suffering  a  more  important  decomposition  when  subjected  to 
heat,  and  perhaps  also  by  desiccating  agents  in  the  presence  of  air. 
But,  in  truth,  the  only  soluble  bromides  which  photographers  need 
care  to  inquire  about  are  those  of  ammonium  and  cadmium,  and  these 
happen  to  be  the  two  which  are  most  readily  prepared  in  a  state  of 
purity.  The  rest  may  possess  scientific  interest ;  but,  after  experi¬ 
menting  with  many  of  them,  I  cannot  think  they  are  of  any  value 
to  the  practical  photographer. 

In  the  way  of  appendix  to  these  remarks  I  may  add  a  word  or 
two  of  caution  to  those  who  work  any  negative  process  wherein  it  is 
necessary  to  be  particular  in  weighing  out  the  bromides  and  also  the 
sensitising  salt  of  nitrate  of  silver,  so  as  to  preserve  the  proper 
relative  proportions  of  each.  Crystals  of  otherwise  pure  nitrate  of 
silver,  although  they  contain  no  water  in  chemical  combination,  are 
always  liable  to  have  water  enclosed  in  their  interstices  during  the 
process  of  crystallisation.  A  bromide  also,  although  it  may  have  no 
water  of  crystallisation,  may  have  some  moisture  enclosed  or  ad¬ 
hering  to  it.  To  avoid  error  of  weight  in  either  case  it  is  important 
to  adopt  means  for  drying  both  the  pounded  silver  and  the  bromide 
before  weighing  them  out.  Either  gentle  heat  or  any  of  the  desicca¬ 
ting  agents  which  I  have  named  may  be  employed. 

George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


MR.  M.  CAREY  LEA  AND  COLOURED  FILMS. 

I  notice  from  an  article  of  Mr.  Lea’s,  in  your  Journal  of  the  6th 
instant,  that  he  appropriates  all  merit — if  merit  there  be— -in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  use  of  coloured  preservatives.  He  says  that  he  found  a 
substance  (not  easy  to  find)  which,  whilst  affording  the  desired  colour, 
increased  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  instead  of  diminishing  it, 
and  that  my  illustrations  drawn  from  carbon  printing  afford  a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  justice  of  the  principle  upon  which  he  has  acted. 

If  Mr.  Lea  has,  as  he  says,  reduced  all  this  to  a  practical  system 
more  than  a  year  ago  and  has  published  it,  perhaps  he  will  be  kind 
enough  to  refer  to  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared.  I  notice  that  in 
the  last  number  of  The  British  Journal  oe  Photography  for  1869 
he  mentions  that  he  used  litmus  at  first  for  darkening  the  film  and 
reducing  its  penetrability  to  light,  and  also  that  he  found  it  more 
sensitive  than  tannin.  Well,  the  darkening  of  the  film  by  any  sub¬ 
stance  would  of  course  diminish  blurring — that,  I  presume,  has  been 
long  well  known. 

But  if  Mr.  Lea  at  the  same  time  found  increased  sensitiveness  in 
the  use  of  litmus,  did  he  ascribe  this  to  its  colour?  or  has  he 
attempted  to  account  for  it  in  any  way  ?  If  so,  I  should  like  to  be 
referred  to  the  article  in  which  he  does  so,  as  it  must  have  escaped 
my  notice.  The  mere  hitting  upon  a  preservative  which  practically 
is  found  more  sensitive  than  another  establishes  no  principle ;  and 
■when  the  principle  happens  to  be  explained  in  another  quarter,  and 
turns  out,  as  all  principles  do,  to  be  of  wider  application,  it  can 


hardly  be  granted  to  the  person  accidentally  using  a  right  substance 
that  he  acted  on  the  right  principle. 

Mr.  Lea  says  now  that  he  found  a  substance  which  had  the  desired 
colour ;  but  what  was  the  colour  which  he  desired?  lie  first  pre¬ 
ferred  the  litmus  blue,  he  now  seems  to  prefer  it  red ;  but  he  does 
not  seek  this  redness  for  the  sake  of  any  virtue  in  the  colour,  but 
because  he  preferred  working  with  acid  chemicals,  and  the  redness  of 
the  litmus  followed  unavoidably.  Mr.  Lea  has,  moreover,  always 
used  his  litmus  as  a  preservative  for  dry  plates ;  but  if  the  theory  of 
colour  as  I  attempted  to  explain  it  be  of  any  value  at  all,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  made  available  in  the  practice  of  wet 
collodion,  and  I  am  occasionally  applying  it  in  that  way  myself. 

Bridgend,  Perth,  Mag,  1870.  Wm.  Blair. 


A  MODEL  STUDIO. 

Believing  with  Dr.  Anthony  that  a  discussion  on  the  mode  of  con¬ 
structing  our  studios  must  be  productive  of  good,  I  send  you  a  ground 
plan  of  my  own,  which  proves  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  This 
building  is  constructed  on  the  ridge-roof  principle,  the  walls  being 
seven  feet  six  inches — height  to  the  ridge  fifteen  feet.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  wood  and  glass,  with  the  exception  of  the  dark  rooms  and 
the  painting  room  at  the  ends,  which  are  solid. 

Unlike  Dr.  Anthony,  I  do  not  greatly  feel  the  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold,  as  in  the  winter  the  building  is  heated  by  hot  water  running 
round  the  whole  from  the  furnace  (8),  which  is  kept  up  night  and 
day.  The  furnace,  on  the  slow  combustion  principle,  requires  feeding 
twice  or  thrice  in  twenty-four  hours.  Its  consumption  this  winter 
has  been  exactly  four  tons  of  coke  at  21s.  For  ventilation  the  house 
is  furnished  with  flaps  three  feet  deep,  running  the  entire  length  on 


1.  Lobby.  2.  Negative  room.  3.  Printing  room.  4.  Robing  room.  5.  Waiting 
room.  6.  Portrait  room.  7.  Painting  room.  8.  Furnace  and  boiler.  9.  Printing 
benches.  10.  Yellow  sash  windows.  11.  Benches.  12.  Tables  for  the  display  of 
specimens.  13.  Background.  14.  White  reflector,  with  scene  at  the  back.  15. 
Crimson  curtains. 

both  sides,  with  raised  openings  on  the  ridge  and  swinging  panels  in 
each  gable.  This,  with  the  several  doors,  I  find  sufficient.  The 
glass  walls  on  both  sides  are  composed  of  squares  5  X  6  by  1  foot 
6  inches,  every  square  being  furnished  with  a  hinged  shutter — 
thirty-six  in  all.  This  enables  me  to  work  from  either  side — a  great 
advantage  in  winter  or  dull  weather — although  I  operate  almost 
entirely  with  a  north  light,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  plan. 

The  whole  of  my  roof  on  the  south  side  is  lined  with  an  opaque 
material,  and  on  the  north  side  (with  the  exception  of  six  rows  of 
glass)  with  unbleached  calico.  The  three  rows  of  glass  over  the 
sitter  is  obscured  and  covered  with  the  same  material,  but  the  next 
six  feet  square  of  glass  is  left  clear.  My  side  light  is  derived  from 
three  or  four  of  the  long  squares,  which  I  find  ample,  except  in  very 
dull  weather  or  when  taking  large  groups.  In  the  latter  case  I  find 
the  glass  on  the  south  side  a  great  advantage.  The  accompanying 
prints,  taken  in  from  sixteen  to  twenty  seconds  each,  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  quality  of  light  with  which  I  operate. 

So  much  for  the  structure,  but  my  grounds  I  find  equally  useful. 
The  land  is  a  parallelogram  120  by  i00  feet,  the  house  being  placed 
in  the  middle,  its  end  against  the  east  wall  on  the  north  side,  oppo¬ 
site  the  portrait  room,  and  viewed  from  it.  I  have  a  lakelet 
eighteen  feet  by  twelve  feet,  and  sixteen  inches  deep,  on  which  is 
a  boat  ten  feet  long,  constructed  for  four  persons.  The  boat  has 
a  flat  bottom,  and  is  placed  on  a  cradle  to  prevent  motion.  Over 
the  north  end  of  the  piece  of  water  I  have  thrown  a  rustic  bridge, 
which  conceals  the  masonry,  and  gives  the  appearance  of  the  boat  as 
having  just  shot  from  under  it.  The  spot  is  backed  by  a  high  bank 
of  roots  and  plants,  which  altogether  forms  an  exceedingly  pretty 
scene  that  is  quite  an  attraction  to  my  young  visitors. 
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I  enclose  you  specimens  of  some  plates  I  have  taken  of  it.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  same  quarter  is  a  target  against  a  raised  bank,  at 
which  archery  groups  are  frequently  taken.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
studio  is  a  lawn  laid  out  for  croquet,  to  the  same  end ;  and  very  in¬ 
teresting  pictures  are  made  amongst  the  hoops,  mallets,  and  balls.  I 
have  several  other  arrangements,  such  as  seats  and  arbours,  which 
are  in  frequent  requisition,  and,  with  raised  turf  banks  planted  with 
trees,  I  am  enabled  to  take  horses,  dogs,  &c. 

With  reference  to  the  house,  I  think  if  I  were  to  build  another 
I  should  be  inclined  to  have  the  whole  except  the  portrait  room 
with  solid  walls,  lighted  by  ordinary  windows,  although  in  the 
present  house  I  have  some  sixty  feet  in  length  by  six  feet  in  depth 
for  the  display  of  specimens,  which  is  a  great  advantage,  especially 
for  large  work;  and  the  light  being  filtered  through  the  semi-trans¬ 
parent  covering  of  the  north  side  of  the  roof,  it  has  a  very  soft  and 
pleasing  effect.  W.  Savage. 


A  CONSIDERATION  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES 
INVOLVED  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  GLASS 
STUDIOS. 

In  the  course  of  many  hours’  well-considered  thoughts  on  the  con¬ 
struction  oi  studios,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  jotting  down  various 
ideas  and  views  on  the  subject  as  they  occurred  to  me;  and  I  have 
thought  that  a  reproduction  of  them — though  in  a  somewhat 
desultory  form  —  in  these  pages  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
readers  of  the  Journal. 

The  studio  being  built  for  the  admission  and  due  regulation  of 
light,  it  will  be  natural  to  take  some  of  the  properties  of  light  as  the 
first  subject  for  consideration.  Direct  sunlight,  when  suitably 
modified  and  qualified,  forms  a  most  efficient  instrument  of  lighting 
in  the  hands  of  a  thoughtful  artist ;  but  few  galleries  are  so  directly 
lighted,  diffused  light  being  the  mode  of  illumination  at  present  most 
adopted. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  more  lax  ideas  prevail  than  upon 
that  of  diffused  light.  When  that  phase  of  light  is  spoken  of,  the 
popular  idea  at  once  suggests  a  sort  of  cloud  or  sea  of  liquid  light, 
surrounding  and  enveloping  every  object  immersed  in  it,  capable  of 
turning  corners,  of  ascending  and  descending,  and,  indeed,  of  suffu¬ 
sing  everything  within  it  or  near  .it,  to  the  extent  of  imparting  its 
nature  to  an  object  situated  in  any  part  of  a  room  where  this  diffusive 
force  has  the  slightest  means  of  entrance  through  the  smallest  of 
windows  or  otherwise. 

To  the  bulk  of  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  it  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  such  a  view  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  light  is  entirely  erroneous,  calculated  to  mislead,  and  to  tend 
to  the  erection  of  faulty  galleries ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  this  popular  delusion  that  so  much  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
on  points  which  should  require  no  discussion  whatever. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes  “  diffused  light  ”  may  be  regarded  as 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  so  reflected,  re-reflected,  and  refracted 
from  the  clouds,  the  sky,  floating  particles  and  vaporous  vesicles  in 
the  air,  and  from  every  point  around  us,  as  to  fall  upon  us  in  every 
direction,  but  still  in  straight  lines.  It  follows  all  the  laws  of  direct 
sun  rays,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  article,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  light  emanating  in  direct  rays  from  a  multitude  of  points 
in  the  heavenly  vault.  From  this  it  will  follow  that  they  cross  and 
intersect  each  other  at  every  point.  It  must  be  recollected,  too,  that, 
unless  under  exceptional  circumstances,  these  rays  do  not  bend  or 
twist,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pursue  a  rigid,  geometrically  straight, 
path. 

In  building  a  studio — while  regard  must  be  had  to  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  requirements  of  locality— to  one  untrammelled  by 
any  special  limitations,  and  who  is  able  to  select  the  form  he  deems 
most  suitable,  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  principles  of  lighting, 
and  their  application  to  the  sundry  forms  of  studios,  will  be  most 
desirable. 

Glass  houses  generally  may  be  classed  under  two  great  heads — 
the  tunnel  and  the  non-tunnel.  Each  of  these  is,  again,  divisible 
into  two  others— the  sloping  front  and  the  lean-to ;  the  double  ridge 
belonging  to  the  same  class,  and  being  subject  to  the  same  laws  as 
the  latter. 

I  here,  at  the  outset,  assert  unhesitatingly  that  whatever  shape  of 
room  be  selected,  provided  that  the  light  extend  enough  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  and  sufficiently  backwards  and  forwards  or  frontways, 
no  one  form  is  capable  of  producing  a  pictorially  better  illuminated 
face  or  figure  than  another,  if  a  proper  system  of  blinds  be  adopted, 
and  this  whether  the  room  be  a  very  miniature  of  smallness  or  one  of 
palatial  magnitude.  I  consider  it  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  of 
an  artist  to  be  told  that,  in  a  certain  form  of  room,  though  he  may 


have  light  all  round  him,  he  cannot  screen  it  to  produce  certain 
effects — that  all  his  pictures  will  have  a  common  defect.  Give  only 
a  sufficiency  and  an  extent  of  light,  and  every  degree  of  illumination, 
from  the  insipidity  of  a  Vanderwerf  to  the  breadth  and  brilliancy 
of  a  Rembrandt,  may  be  obtained  by  a  man  of  taste  and  feeling — 
an  artist. 

The  only  point  to  be  considered  is  the  angle  at  which  the  light  is 
incident  upon  the  subject;  and  who  can  deny  that,  if  one  have  light 
enough  and  in  every  direction,  it  is  possible  to  make  it  arrive  at  any 
angle  desired  ?  And  here  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  speak  of  a 
fallacy  which  has  received  support  from  the  best  authorities  in  our 
art-science. 

It  has  been  so  constantly  asserted,  that  it  is  now  almost  received  as 
an  axiom,  that  the  light  received  on  a  given  point  through  a  circum¬ 
scribed  space — as,  for  instance,  a  window — diminishes  in  intensity 
directly  as  the  square  of  its  distance  from  that  window,  following  the 
same  law  as  that  governing  the  diminution  of  the  amount  of  light 
received  from  a  point  on  receding  from  it.  This  law  of  radiant  forces 
is  not  applicable  here,  and  it  requires  but  little  consideration  to  see 
that  it  fails. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  simile  of  light  emanating  from  a  number  of 
points  in  the  sky,  from  each  of  which  it  radiates  in  every  direction, 
but  only  those  rays  striking  the  sitter  having  the  slightest  bearing 
upon  our  subject,  let  the  reader  fix  himself  tolerably  close  to  a  win¬ 
dow  opposite  a  plain  brick  wall,  each  brick  of  which  may  be  taken 
to  represent  a  point  of  light.  Having  first  counted  the  number  of 
bricks,  let  him  retire  to  double  the  distance  from  the  -window,  treble, 
quadruple,  &c.,  each  time  counting  the  number  of  bricks  visible.  He 
will  find  them  to  lessen  each  time;  but,  the  more  he  recedes,  the  less 
he  will  find  the  bricks  diminish  in  count,  till,  at  last,  if  he  could  go 
back  far  enough,  he  would  find  that,  to  lessen  the  number  by  a  row 
of  bricks  each  wa.y,  he  would  have  to  go  many  times  further  than 
the  space  which,  nearer  to  the  window,  wmuld  have  served  to  hide 
several  rows.  Were  the  law  of  radiant  forces  here  applicable,  the 
above  results  would  not  obtain. 

Instead  of  the  light  diminishing  in  such  a  ratio,  it  will  be  found 
to  weaken  directly  as  the  square  of  the  angular  measurement  of  the 
angle  subtending  the  illuminating  area.  When  this  is  calculated  it 
will  show  a  vast  difference,  and  it  is  capable  of  practical  application. 

As  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  the  tunnel  system  in 
a  room  of  an  even  width  throughout,  it  has  often  occurred  to  me 
that  there  must  be  some  reason  for  the  comparative  infrequency  of 
the  adoption  of  that  principle.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  I  have 
discovered  it. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  representative  of  one  of  the  largest 
photographic  houses  in  the  kingdom— a  most  intelligent  man — was 
chatting  with  me  in  my  studio,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  tunnel 
system,  when  he  suddenly  said— “  I  say,  wfliat  a  lot  of  light  you 
must  lose  through  its  having  to  travel  through  all  that  dark  space 
before  it  gets  to  the  camera  !  ”  I  attempted  to  show-  him  his  error, 
but  he  would  not  be  convinced,  and  he  named  a  very  eminent  man 
as  authority  for  his  opinion.  I  knew  very  well  he  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take  as  to  his  authority’s  view  somehow ;  but  he  stuck  to  his  ground, 
and  I  could  not  alter  his  opinion,  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe  is 
a  very  common  one. 

Here  w^e  have  the  cloud-of-light  idea  cropping  up  again — light,  a 
cloud,  diffusive,  coming  into  a  dark  space,  small,  yet  spreading  about 
and  around,  weakened  as  it  extends.  My  readers  will  bear  remind¬ 
ing  that  from  every  point  of  every  visible  body  rays  of  light  emanate, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  are  reflected,  in  all  directions  in  straight 
paths  unweakened  and  undiverted;  and  it  is  just  so  many  of  these 
,rays  as  fall  upon  the  lens  that  produce  the  image.  Except  for  the 
absorptive  power  of  the  atmosphere  they  wrould  be  visible  and  equally 
capable  of  impressing  the  sensitive  plate  thousands  of  miles  away, 
though  they  passed  through  an  otherwise  dark  space  the  whole  of 
the  distance. 

A  ray  of  light  does  not  diffuse  itself  to  illuminate  space  out  of  its 
direct  path  when  it  travels  through  so-called  dark  any  more  than  if 
it  passed  through  broad  daylight ;  and  what  is  true  of  one  ray  is  true 
of  all.  I  might  possibly  render  my  meaning  more  intelligible  by 
referring  to  the  undulatory  character  of  light,  but  it  is  foreign  to  the 
scope  of  these  remarks  to  enter  to  that  extent  into  the  question. 

The  chief  disadvantages  of  the  tunnel  system  are — first,  want  of 
space  for  apparatus  ;  secondly,  facility  for  altering  the  point  of  view' 
sideways.  This  latter  defect  can  be  obviated  to  a  great  extent  by 
making  the  tunnel  wader,  still  keeping  it  dark. 

The  amount  of  light  falling  upon  a  sitter  through  that  portion  of 
the  glass  side  more  than  about  twenty  feet  away  is  so  small,  owing  to 
reflection,  absorption,  polarisation,  and  obstruction  through  the 
thickness  of  the  window-frames  (which  at  tliis  distance,  receiving 
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the  light  obliquely,  obstruct  half  the  glass),  that  it  is  practically 
useless.  Let  a^rnne  cover  up  all  his  glass  except  that  beyond  this 
distance  ;  then,  if  the  blinds  are  impervious  to  light,  the  subject  will 
appear  almost  in  total  darkness.  What  little  light  he  does  receive 
will  come  as  much  from  reflection  from  the  walls,  &c.,  as  from  the 
direct  light  of  the  sky.  At  the  same  time,  much  light  will  enter  the 
room,  and  objects  at  that  end  will  present  a  light  appearance  ;  but  it 
must  ever  be  remembered  that  all  light,  except  that  arriving  directly 
at  the  sitter,  or  so  much  around  him  as  is  to  be  included  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  is  always  useless  and  generally  most  injurious.  All  the  light 
that  enters  the  studio  should  only  be  used  for  the  illumination  of  the 
picture,  and  all  else  should  be  rigidly  excluded  by  blinds,  walls,  or 
other  arrangement  considered  desirable. 

This  leads  to  the  query-— How  much  light  is  desirable  ?  It  is  a 
question  to  which  no  definite  reply  can  be  made,  every  subject  and 
every  face  requiring  a  different  amount  and  a  different  treatment. 
A  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters  will  show  the  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  modes  in  which  light  can  be  used,  and  the  greatly 
varying  height  from  which  the  dominant  light  proceeds,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  angle  at  which  it  falls  upon  the  subject. 

So  far  as  mere  illumination  is  concerned,  it  is  self-evident  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  directions  from  which  the  light  enters  the  room 
the  greater  the  power  to  obtain  variety  of  effect,  as  it  will  then  be 
possible  so  to  arrange  blinds  as  to  shut  off  or  let  in  light  in  any 
quantity  or  any  direction.  The  generality  of  subjects  rarely  receive 
light  at  a  lower  angle  with  the  ground  than  about  35°,  in  what  may 
be  termed  a  vertical  angle  of  illumination ;  but  the  horizontal  angle 
(: i.e .,  light  received  either  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  subject)  varies 
according  to  the  boldness  or  softness  of  effect  required.  Immediately 
overhead  light  will  not  generally  be  found  successful  in  a  portrait  if 
it  fall  at  a  more  acute  angle  than  10°  or  12°  from  the  perpendicular. 

Some  heads  require  a  very  low  front  light,  while  others  will  need 
a  light  almost  perpendicular,  to  give  character  to  the  features.  With 
a  sloping  front  roof  the  light  can  be  made  to  proceed  from  a  very 
low  source  equally  well  as  from  a  very  high  one,  to  an  extent  never 
obtained  with  a  lean-to  or  ridge  roof,  unless  a  portion  of  the  gable  end 
facing  the  background  is  glazed  in  addition  to  the  roof. 

On  the  sloping  front  the  light,  reaching  the  sitters  under  an 
average  effect  of  illumination,  falls  almost  perpendicularly  to  the 
glass — a  degree  of  incidence  where  there  is  least  loss  from  reflection. 
In  the  other  forms  of  roof  those  rays,  falling  upon  the  sitter  through 
the  furthest  half  of  the  glass,  lose  a  great  portion  of  their  power  by 
reflection. 

A  convenient  mode  of  observing  this  loss  by  reflection  can  be 
obtained  in  a  very  simple  manner  by  a  piece  of  plate  glass.  Let 
the  observer  retire  into  a  dark  corner  from  which  he  can  see  the  sky, 
or  a  good  surface  of  white  cloud,  looking  through  the  glass  held  flat 
before  him.  The  cloud  will  appear  very  little  diminished  in  bright¬ 
ness.  Let  him  gradually  turn  the  glass  sideways,  so  that  the  rays 
from  the  cloud  have  to  fall  upon  it  at  an  angle  ;  a  great  loss  of 
brightness  will  soon  be  perceived,  by  comparing  the  cloud  as  seen 
through  the  glass  and  by  the  naked  eye.  The  diminution  of  light  is 
owing  to  the  number  of  rays  reflected,  and  thus,  by  placing  the  glass 
at  the  same  relative  angle  as  the  pitch  and  distance  of  any  proposed 
roof  would  give,  a  rough  approximation  will  be  obtained  as  to  the 
value  of  one  form  over  another  in  that  respect. 

The  absolute  amount  of  reflection  will  be  found  in  the  following 
table  by  M.  Bouger,  where,  also,  is  given  the  reflection  from  the 
surface  of  water,  which,  in  connection  with  the  concluding  part  of 
this  article,  may  be  found  useful : — 


Number  of  Incident  Ravs  Supposed  to  be  1000. 


Incidence. 

Water. 

Glass. 

Incidence. 

Water. 

Glass. 

85° 

501 

549 

40° 

22 

34 

80° 

333 

412 

20° 

18 

25 

70° 

211 

299 

10° 

18 

25 

It  will,  of  course,  be  seen  that  there  will  also  be  more  absorption 
as  the  angle  of  incidence  increases,  through  the  greater  thickness  of 
glass  the  ray  will  travel  through. 

Similarly,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  give  the  side  of  the  gallery  a 
slope  inwards,  i.e.,  from  the  ends  of  the  background  towards  the  middle 
of  the  room.  Architectural  requirements  would  render  it  impractica¬ 
ble  to  give  the  sides  a  slant  inwards  towards  the  roof,  otherwise 
such  a  construction  would  allow  an  additional  gain  of  light. 
The  advantages  of  a  sloping  side,  in  decreasing  the  amount  of  glass 
(and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  heat  and  glare),  and  in  gain  of  speed 
under  ordinary  conditions,  much  more  than  counterbalance  the  loss 


of  light  experienced  in  taking  groups  (the  previous  remarks  referring 
more  especially  to  single  portraits). 

A  sitter  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  background  would  receive  as 
much  light  through  a  short  sloping  side  as  from  a  straight  side  about 
double  the  length,  the  angle  of  light  being  the  same  in  each  case ; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  group  extending  across  the  room  there  will  be 
some  little  difference  of  light— those  farthest  from  the  window  will 
receive  less  light  than  the  middle  ones  or  those  close  to  the  window ; 
but  this  difference  would  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  noticed  in  practice. 

For  ventilating  a  room,  the  method,  proposed  by  Dr.  Anthony,  of 
having  the  glass  sides  made  to  slide  would,  in  suitable  weather,  be 
most  serviceable ;  it  would  also,  as  he  suggests,  be  the  means  of 
increasing  the  light  to  an  appreciable  degree  ;  but  in  a  climate  like 
ours  its  use  could  only  be  occasional.  Wind  and  dust  cannot  be 
ignored,  and  their  baneful  effects  are  too  well  known  for  us  lightly 
to  encounter  their  terrors.  In  instantaneous  portraiture,  where  the 
artist  has  all  his  wits  on  the  rack,  the  gain  of  light  a  fraction  of  a 
second  in  extent  would  be  a  boon,  but  dearly  purchased  at  the  risk 
of  the  fluttering  of  a  garment  or  a  dust-speck  in  the  eye. 

A  more  constant  means  of  ventilation  and  cooling  must  be  made 
use  of.  While  adopting  the  sliding  glass  if  desired,  it  will  be  a  still 
more  feasible  arrangement  to  have  the  opaque  part  of  the  side 
hinged  and  made  into  a  door  that  could  be  easiljr  opened  during  the 
intervals  of  exposure,  and  left  slightly  ajar  continually  in  the  hot 
weather.  That  is  the  plan  I  adopt. 

The  principal  means  to  be  relied  upon  is  an  efficient  top  ventilator. 
After  the  experience  of  several  forms  I  have  finally  adopted  in  my 
own  studio  one  known  as  the  “  syphon  ventilator,”  the  patent  for 
which  expired  some  years  ago.  A  lengthened  experience  of  its 
effects  has  been  most  satisfactory.  With  a  full  midday  sun  pouring 
its  rays  on  the  room  the  temperature  is  wonderfully  kept  down ;  and, 
if  the  sun  be  overcast  for  a  very  few  minutes,  it  empties  the  hot  air 
and  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  room  to  the  level  of  the  outer  air 
with  great  facility.  But  it  must  be  made  very  large  to  be  thoroughly 
effectual.  Of  course  the  thoughtful  operator  will  be  careful  to  see 
all  the  glass  covered  by  the  opaque  blinds  when  light  is  not  required 
to  enter — a  precaution  which  will  keep  the  temperature  down  a 
degree  or  two. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  understood  that  the  excessive 
heat  of  a  glass  room  occurs,  not  from  heating  of  the  glass,  but  from 
heating  of  the  interior  objects  of  the  rooms — walls,  floor,  &c. — sub¬ 
jected  to  the  sun’s  direct  rays.  If  the  hand  be  placed  upon  the 
window  of  a  studio  when  the  sun  has  been  playing  upon  it  for  hours 
a  sensation  of  cold  is  produced.  If  the  window  be  at  all  clean  it 
never  gets  hot. 

The  expedient  of  keeping  a  constant  stream  of  water  running  over 
the  roof  is  well  spoken  of  by  all  who  have  tried  it.  If  it  do  answer, 
it  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  good  result  following  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  false  theory.  Originally  devised  to  keep  the  glass  cool, 
it  acts  very  slightly  by  lowering  its  temperature,  but  mainly  by  the 
thin  stratum  of  water  spread  over  the  whole  surface  obstructing  a 
great  portion  of  the  calorific  rays  of  the  sun — water  being  very 
opaque  to  most  of  the  heat  rays. 

The  constant  wetting  of  the  floor — causing  cold  by  evaporation — 
will  be  found  serviceable  in  lowering  the  temperature ;  but  it  must 
be  carefulty  done  outside  the  path  of  the  lens,  or  blurred  pictures 
will  result  from  the  refraction  caused  by  the  ascending  vapour. 

This  effect  is  easily  observed  with  the  unaided  eye.  If  a  floor, 
when  the  sun  has  been  shining  some  time,  be  well  wetted,  all  objects 
seen  through  the  space  above  it  •will  dance  and  quiver  in  a 
manner  most  prejudicial  to  sharpness.  The  side  blinds,  if  of  some 
woven  fabric,  could  receive  a  considerable  weight  of  water,  and  the 
evaporation  from  their  surface  would  not  interfere  with  the  picture. 

I  will  conclude  this  discursive  communication  by  a  suggestion  for 
keeping  the  room  cool,  which  I  am  contemplating  adopting  myself 
at  some  convenient  time.  It  will  entail  some  expense,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  certain  to  succeed. 

If  once  the  sun’s  rays  pass  through  the  glass  into  the  studio,  it  is 
made  hot.  If  blinds  immediately  interpose  between  the  glass  and 
the  room  the  heat  is  considerably  checked,  but  still  they  receive  and 
very  quickly  radiate  into  the  room  a  most  unpleasant  amount  of  heat, 
though  much  less  than  would  be  produced  in  their  absence.  (I  am 
writing  of  a  room  with  a  north  aspect,  i.e.,  sitter  facing  the  north.) 
It  is  presumed  that  all  have  the  north  end  carried  up  high  above  the 
level  of  the  glass. 

I  suggest  that  a  large  tarpaulin  or  sail  sheet  be  erected  for  the 
whole  length  of  the  glazed  side,  and  carried  up  as  high  as  the  level 
of  the  highest  part  of  the  glass.  I  would  have  it  run  on  rings  on  a 
rope  or  rod  attached  to  two  supports— one  at  the  north  and  the  other 
at  the  south  end  of  the  building.  A  rope  and  pulley  could  then 
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easily  be  arranged  for  extending  and'withdrawing  tlie  sheet  almost 
instantaneously.  The  whole  of  the  room,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  of  the  loftiest  portion,  would  be  kept  screened  from  the  sun’s 
rays  until  a  short  time  before  and  immediately  after  the  exposure. 
In  galleries  even  where  sitters  come  pouring  in  all  day  long,  there 
would  always,be]a  few  minutes  between  eaclr  sitter,  and  I  anticipate 
such  benefit  from  the  system  that  I  believe  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  pay  a  small  boy  to  do  nothing  else  but  amuse  himself  all  day  long 
by  opening  and  shutting  the  cloth  as  the  artist  required. 

This  screening  of  the  sun’s  rays  in  conjunction  with  the  before- 
mentioned  systems  of  ventilation  would  be  the  means  of  keeping 
the  studio  cool  in  the  most  tropical  weather  on  the  hottest  of  days — 
“a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.” 

G.  Watwough  Webster,  F.C.S. 

- - 

ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  NATURAL  CLOUDS  IN 
LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHS.* 

Having  read  in  the  Pho tographisclien  Notizen  a  discussion  in  regard 
to  the  photographing  of  clouds,  I  have  been  induced  to  send  to  my 
colleagues,  through  you,  a  short  description  furnished  by  my  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  this  department,  and  of  which  I  can  confidently 
recommend  them  to  make  trial.  The  following  is  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  accomplished  this  object : — 

At  the  moment  that  the  objective  is  opened  for  the  exposure  it  is 
partially  covered  with  a  black  pasteboard  covering  the  width  of  the 
sky  and  background,  from  the  top  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  disc;  and 
this  is  moved  slowly  up  and  down,  so  that  if  the  time  of  exposure  for 
the  foreground  be  twelve  seconds,  and  two-thirds  of  the  objective  be 
covered  in  this  way,  I  expose  ten  seconds  with  one-third  of  the  lens, 
and  move  the  pasteboard  covering  during  this  time,  so  that  the  sky  is 
not  lighted,  though  the  foreground  is  always  lighted.  After  the  lapse 
of  this  length  of  time,  and  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  pasteboard 
covering,  the  clouds  have  to  be  exposed,  for  which  a  time  is  required 
of  from  two  to  three  seconds,  after  which  the  objective  is  shut. 

From  this  method  of  interrupted  exposure,  it  results  that  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  exposed  twelve  seconds,  the  middle  distance  seven  seconds, 
and  the  clouds  two  seconds. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  be  uneasy  about  the  uncovering,  even  if 
there  should  be  objects  such  as  steeples,  towers,  or  trees  out  of  the 
foreground  projecting  through  the  background  into  the  clouds. 
These  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  good  effect.  The  moving 
up  and  dovra  of  the  pasteboard  covering  must,  at  the  commencement, 
be  in  short  pulls,  and  afterwards  longer,  principally  so  directed  that, 
beginning  at  the  foreground,  the  time  of  successive  exposure  shall  be 
shortened  so  as  to  give  the  clouds  only  a  small  but  exact  proportion 
of  time.  The  points  to  which  the  movement  should  be  made  to  and 
fro  are  determined  by  the  operator  satisfying  himself  on  the  ground 
glass  how  far  the  covering  may  go,  so  that  every  part  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  lighted. 

But  as  the  landscape  lens  usually  consists  of  the  front  lens  of  a 
portrait  objective,  and  the  diaphragm,  which,  in  most  cases,  has  only 
an  opening  of  one-third  of  an  inch,  is  brought  to  the  front,  the 
proper  movement  of  the  pasteboard  cover  into  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  diaphragm  is  not  very  practicable.  The  operator, 
in  certain  photographs,  is  obliged,  on  account  of  troublesome  re¬ 
flections,  to  introduce  a  conical  tube  into  the  objective,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  large  diameter  of  the  former  tube  opening  this  can  be 
conveniently  done. 

The  tubes,  or  sun-screens,  should  be  well  blackened  on  the  inside. 
A  thin  plate  is  best,  as  it  is ((required  to  be  strong,  and  yet  easily 
fastened  to  the  objective,  and  fitted  with  a  cover  easily  removed. 

By  this  simple  manipulation  an  operator  is  in  a  condition  to  pro¬ 
duce  sky  pictures  in  most  beautiful  harmony  with  the  landscape,  and 
avoid  the  trouble  and  tiresomeness  of  copying  artificial  clouds. 

Adoph  Hubner. 


IMPROVED  PROCESS  FOR  PRODUCING  PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN  PIGMENTS.f 

The  effect  of  many  of  the  salts  of  chromic  acid  acting  in  conjunction 
with  actinic  light  on  soluble  organic  bodies,  such  as  gelatine  and  gum, 
is  well  known,  and  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the  published  carbon 
printing  processes  ;  also  the  formation  of  photographic  images — by 
heating  surfaces  prepared  with  hygroscopic  organic  compounds 
and  a  chromate  after  insolation  through  a  photographic  negative  or 
positive,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  pigments  in  powder — is  well  known, 
*  Photographische  Mittheiliingen. 
t  Specification  of  patent  applied  for  October  19,  1S69. 


and  is  the  basis  of  several  published  methods  of  producing  photo¬ 
graphic  enamels. 

My  invention  consists  in  applying  both  the  chemical  action  of 
chromic  salts  on  soluble  organic  bodies  and  the  treatment  with  pow¬ 
dered  pigments  of  surfaces  prepared  with  hygroscopic  compounds 
combined  with  a  soluble  chromate  after  insolation  through  a  cliche 
(which  for  convenience  I  call  a  negative)  for  the  production  of  pho¬ 
tographic  impressions  on  paper,  cardboard,  wood,  ivory,  canvas,  and 
other  surfaces,  by  the  means  hereafter  described. 

I  prepare  a  solution  consisting  of  albumen  and  some  hygroscopic 
substance,  such  as  honey,  gum,  sugar,  glucose,  or  of  several  of  these 
substances  combined,  according  to  circumstances,  and  a  soluble 
chromate.  The  solution  I  prefer  using  as  most  suitable  for  general 
purposes  is  composed  of — 

Honey  .  2  parts. 

Glucose .  4  „ 

Albumen  .  3  ,, 

Dextrine  .  part. 

Saturated  solution  of  bich.  of  ammonia  ...  7  parts. 

This  solution  of  albumen,  a  hygroscopic  body,  and  a  chromate,  I 
call  the  sensitive  solution. 

I  spread  this  sensitive  solution  upon  the  surface  which  is  intended 
to  receive  the  photographic  image,  sometimes  with  a  brush  or  other 
convenient  means,  sometimes — after  thinning  it  with  water — by  pour¬ 
ing  it  on  like  collodion.  I  then  dry  it  by  means  of  heat,  and  expose 
it  under  a  negative  to  light.  When  exposed  a  sufficiently  long  time, 
I  brush  powdered  pigment  over  the  surface  until  the  image  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  developed,  and  proceed  to  fix  the  pigment  on  the  surface  of 
the  paper  or  other  material.  I  effect  this  by  laying  the  print,  imme¬ 
diately  after  being  developed,  in  a  flat  dish  and  pouring  alcohol, 
naphtha,  or  some  other  such  agent  over  it,  wetting  both  back  and 
front ;  the  print  is  then  hung  up  to  dry  spontaneously,  or  a  gentle 
heat  may  be  employed.  When  quite  dry,  it  is  immersed  in  a  dish  of 
water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  some  other  acid 
which  will  dissolve  out  all  the  soluble  portion  of  the  coating.  The 
print  is  then  soaked  for  a  short  time  in  clean  water,  and  finally 
passed  through  a  dish  of  water  rendered  slightly  alkaline  with 
ammonia  to  expel  any  trace  of  acid. 

If  I  want  the  finished  print  to  have  a  glazed  surface,  such  as  that 
produced  by  silver  photographic  printing  on  albumenised  paper,  I  use 
collodion  alone,  in  lieu  of  alcohol,  to  fix  the  picture.  In  all  other 
respects  the  manipulations  are  the  same  as  hereinbefore  described. 

Another  mode  of  securing  pigment  prints  upon  paper  with  a 
glazed  surface  is  to  prepare  a  sensitive  solution  similar  to  that  herein¬ 
before  described,  omitting  the  albumen.  A  glass  or  metal  plate  is 
coated  with  this  solution,  insolated  under  a  negative,  and  developed 
with  powdered  pigment,  as  is  done  in  some  known  enamelling 
processes.  After  development  collodion  is  poured  over  the  coated 
surface  and  left  to  dry  ;  when  perfectly  dry  it  is  transferred  to 
gelatine  paper  or  to  albumenised  paper,  according  to  known 
methods.  I  have  found  that  the  developed  print  may  be  transferred 
from  the  sensitive  coating  upon  which  it  has  been  developed  to  other 
surfaces,  provided  that  the  latter  have  received  some  coating  of  a 
sufficiently  glutinous  or  tenacious  nature  to  retain  it.  Paper  coated 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  albumen  and  three  of  water,  or 
with  one  part  of  gelatine  in  twenty  parts  of  water,  answers  for 
this  purpose,  all  that  is  necessary  to  effect  the  transfer  being  to 
bring  in  contact  the  developed  print  and  the  transfer  paper,  under  a 
somewhat  heavy  pressure,  and  the  application  of  moisture,  such  as 
wet  paper  or  a  sponge,  placed  on  the  back  of  the  print.  Any  plane 
surface  to  which  a  coating  of  adhesive  compound  has  been  applied 
will  receive  the  transferred  print  as  well  as  paper. 

I  have  also  found  that  the  developed  print  may  be  transferred  to 
stone  or  zinc,  but  for  this  purpose  a  somewhat  different  treatment  is 
necessary.  The  print  must  be  developed  with  a  powder  of  a  fatty 
or  resinous  nature,  or  with  a  pigment  powder  containing  a  notable 
quantity  of  a  fatty  body.  Asphalte  mixed  with  one-fourth  its  weight 
of  paraffine  or  stearic  acid,  and  reduced  to  fine  powder,  answers  for 
this  purpose,  as  does  also  lampblack  containing  about  one-fourth  of 
its  weight  of  stearic  acid.  The  print  developed  with  these  or  analo¬ 
gous  powders  is  laid  down  upon  the  stone,  heated  to  a  temperature 
sufficient  to  melt  the  fatty  body  mixed  with  the  pigment,  and  passed 
under  the  rolling-press.  On  damping  the  back  of  the  print  the  fatty 
powder  is  left  in  contact  with  the  stone  and  adheres  thereto  if  the 
heating  has  been  properly  managed,  while  the  moistened  sensitive 
compound  likewise  adheres  to  the  stone  and  forms  a  protective  coat¬ 
ing  against  the  fatty  matters,  when  the  stone  is  “  rolled  up  ”  in  the 
usual  way. 

From  such  a  prepared  stone  a  large  number  of  impressions  may 
be  taken.  F.  R.  Window. 
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AN  INDIAN  PHOTOGRAPHER  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

We  continue  our  extracts  from  Lieut.  Waterhouse’s  interesting 
report  on  photozincographic  and  cognate  processes  on  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

BELGIUM. 

Toovey’s  Process  of  Photolithography. 

At  Brussels  I  visited  the  lithographic  establishment  of  Simonau  and 
Toovey,  the  latter  of  whom  has  occupied  himself  a  great  deal  with  photo¬ 
lithography,  and  has  elaborated  one  of  the  best  processes  yet  published. 
He  very  kindly  gave  me  general  indications  of  his  process,  which  is 
patented,  and  I  have  also  to  thank  him  for  other  useful  information. 
His  process  differs  altogether  from  those  ordinarily  practised,  and  is  as 
follows  : — 

The  sensitive  paper  is  prepared  with  a  mixture  of  gum  arabic  and 
bichromate  of  potash ;  it  is  exposed  to  light  in  the  usual  way  under  a 
negative,  when  the  parts  acted  on  by  light  become  insoluble,  while  the 
parts  that  have  been  protected  remain  soluble.  After  the  exposure  to 
light  the  paper  is  laid  face  downwards  upon  a  polished  or  finely-grained 
stone,  according  as  the  subject  is  in  line  or  half-tone,  several  sheets  of 
damp  paper  are  laid  over  it,  and  it  is  exposed  to  a  heavy  vertical  pressure 
of  4,000  kilogrammes,  amounting  to  about  four  tons,  for  about  half -an  - 
hour,  so  that  the  unaltered  gum  may  be  dissolved  and  driven  thoroughly 
into  the  stone.  When  the  paper  is  removed  the  stone  presents  a  negative 
image,  the  ground  being  of  gum,  while  the  lines  are  in  bare  stone ;  a 
little  oil  is  poured  over  the  surface  as  in  the  process  for  engraving,  and 
the  stone  is  then  washed  and  rolled  in  with  printers’  ink. 

Mr.  Toovey  says  the  great  advantage  of  his  process  is  that  several 
thousand  copies  can  be  pulled  from  the  stones.  The  stone  requires  no 
further  preparation,  as  the  gum  and  bichromate  prepare  it  completely, 
and  are  forced  into  its  surface  to  a  great  depth.  The  great  difficulty  is 
to  procure  good  gum  free  from  acidity,  which  ruins  the  results. 

When  circumstances  permit,  his  negatives  are  made  by  covering  a 
glass  plate  with  an  opaque  yellow  ground,  composed  of  starch  and 
yellow  pigment.  The  design  is  etched  upon  this  coating  with  fine  steel 
points.  The  results  obtained  in  this  manner  are  perfect,  and  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  fine  etchings  on  copper,  thus  proving  the  superiority 
of  the  process  over  the  ordinary  processes,  by  which  the  lines  are 
always  thickened  more  or  less.  The  method  is  said  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  a  young  draughtsman  in  the  Topographical  Bureau  at  the 
Hague. 

The  process  is  also  exceedingly  'well  adapted  for  reproductions  in 
half-tone,  of  which  I  saw  several  extremely  good  specimens. 

Mr.  Toovey  is  not  a  photographer  himself,  and  has  no  photographic 
atelier.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to  depend  on  local  photographers  for 
his  negatives,  and  has  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  ones  for  his 
purpose. 

I  went  through  the  lithographic  printing  room,  but  though  the  work 
turned  out  is  extremely  good  I  observed  nothing  in  the  appliances 
worthy  of  mention. 

HOLLAND. 

Photolithography. 

Photolithography  is  not  used  to  any  great  extent,  but  I  was  told  of 
a  process  which  I  think  is  capable  of  giving  good  results,  and  differs  in 
some  respects  from  the  ordinary  processes.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

Ordinary  albumenised  paper  is  floated  on  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  dried  in  the  dark,  and  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative  ;  it  is 
then  washed  in  cold  water  till  the  bichromate  is  removed.  After  this 
the  print  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  which  dis¬ 
solves  the  unaltered  albumen.  It  is  again  washed  with  water,  and  then, 
while  still  moist,  is  inked  with  a  roller  and  transfer  ink  ;  the  ink  only 
takes  on  the  lines  where  the  altered  albumen  has  remained,  and  thus 
the  design  is  in  greasy  ink  and  fit  for  transfer.  They  have  not  been 
very  successful  with  the  process,  as  the  lines  are  found  to  spread  very 
much,  which  is,  however,  probably  owing  to  the  use  of  too  soft  an  ink 
or  the  transfer  being  made  too  soon.  The  process  is  somewhat  more 
simple  than  those  usually  practised,  but  I  do  not  think  it  possesses  any 
other  advantages. 

AMSTERDAM. 

I  paid  a  flying  visit  to  M.  Asser,  of  Amsterdam,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  inventors  of  photolithography,  and  whose  process  is  the  foundation 
of  the  present  process  of  photozincography.  He  received  me  very 
kindly  and  showed  me  some  of  his  first  specimens,  which  were  extremely 
interesting.  In  the  course  of  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  he 
gave  me  some  hints  which  may  prove  useful ;  among  them  he  advised  the 
use  of  starch  in  preference  to  gelatine,  and  of  unsized  paper  instead  of 
sized,  and  inking  the  transfers  with  a  mixture  of  oleic  acid  with  ordinary 
ink,  adding  also  a  little  copal  varnish,  but  the  mixture  should  not  be 
too  hard. 

Heliographic  Engraving. 

By  the  kindness  of  Herr  Wedding  I  was  enabled  to  see  the  whole 
process  of  heliographic  engraving,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

The  process  may  be  divided  into  seven  parts — 1.  The  preparation  of 
the  negatives.  2.  Preparation  of  the  copper  plate.  3.  Taking  off  and 
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blackening  the  collodion  film.  4.  Transferring  the  collodion  film  to  the 
copper  plate.  5.  Exposui'e  to  light.  G.  Development.  7.  Etching. 

These  will  be  considered  in  detail — 

1.  Obtaining  the  Negatives  on  Glass. — The  method  of  obtaining  the 
negatives  for  this  process  does  not  differ  very  much  from  that  in  general 
use.  They  are  taken  by  the  ordinary  wet  collodion  process,  developed 
with  sulphate  of  iron,  fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  then  intensi¬ 
fied,  if  necessary,  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
collodion  should  be  tough  and  made  with  a  proportion  of  weak  spirit, 
or  the  pyroxyline  may  be  slightlg  moistened  with  distilled  water  before 
use. 


2.  Preparation  of  the  Copper  Plate. — A  smooth,  polished  copper  plate 
is  cleaned  perfectly  with  tripoli  and  alcohol,  and  then  coated  with  a 
solution  of  bitumen  of  Judea,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
“  asphaltum,”  in  turpentine.  This  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  one 
part  of  asphaltum  in  fifteen  parts  of  good  turpentine  which  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  kept  in  an  open  bottle  for  about  a  month.  Before  use,  a 
small  proportion  of  oil  of  citrons  is  added  to  the  mixture,  which  should 
be  about  as  thick  as  cream.  * 


Ihe  solution  is  poured  on  the  plate  like  collodion,  and  the  coating 
should  be  of  rather  a  dark  colour.  The  plate  is  then  placed  in  a  sloping 
position,  coated  side  downwards,  and  left  to  dry  in  the  dark,  its  position 
being  changed  from  time  to  time. 

3.  2  aking  off  and  Blackening  the  Collodion  Film.  — In  order  to  obtain 
the  closest  possible  contact  between  the  negative  cliche  and  the 
sensitive  surface,  the  collodion  film  is  transferred  to  the  prepared  copper 
plate,  a  method  which  has  the  great  advantage  of  securing  that  perfect 
contact  without  which  no  good  results  can  be  obtained,  and  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  by  any  other  method ;  it  has,  however,  the 
disadvantage  of  destroying  the  negative,  which  must  be  taken  over 
again  in  case  of  failure. 


To  make  the  film  capable  of  being  transferred  to  the  copper  plate,  it 
is  treated  with  a  bath  composed  of — 

Sulphuric  acid  .  j  part. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  i 

.  Water . . .  ....’....'.!.’.’.!320  parts. 

It  is  left  in  this  for  a  short  time,  and  then  washed  with  distilled 
water.  The  film  can  then  be  removed  in  a  basin  of  water  with  the 
point  of  a  brush,  and  easily  laid  down  reversed  on  another  glass  plate. 
In  order  to  give  greater  intensity,  the  film  is  blackened  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  : — 

Bichloride  of  platinum .  1  part. 

Distilled  water  .  128  parts. 

The  glass  plate  with  the  film  is  lifted  out  of  the  basin  of  water  and 

immersed  in  a  solution  containing  one  part  of  the  above  diluted  with 
thirty-two  parts  of  distilled  water  ;  it  remains  till  it  is  blackened 
sufficiently,  and  is  then  carefully  lifted  out,  raised,  and  laid  in  a  large 
trough  containing  a  solution  of  glycerine  composed  of — 

Glycerine . i  part. 

Water  . 4  parts. 

It  is  then  ready  for  the  next  operation. 

4.  Transferring  the  Collodion  Film  to  the  Copper  Plate. — When  the 
coated  copperplate  is  dry  it  is  placed  in  the  trough  of  glycerine  water  ; 
the  film  now  swimming  is  carefully  pushed  on  to  it  and  fastened  to  one 
side  with  small  plates  of  lead,  &c.,  and  the  glycerine  water  is  carefully 
removed  so  as  to  leave  the  film  free  from  wrinkles,  any  air-bubbles  being 
removed  with  the  aid  of  a  brush.  The  plate  is  then  lifted  out  obliquely, 
so  that  the  remainder  of  the  water  may  run  off.  If  the  film  does  not 
lie  firmly  enough,  its  edges  must  be  fastened  with  a  varnish  of  gum  and 
glycerine. 


5.  Exposure  to  Light. — When  the  transferred  film  is  dry,  the  plate  is 
exposed  to  diffused  daylight  for  a  period  varying,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  from  six  to  thirty-six  hours ;  it  is  better,  however,  to  over¬ 
expose  than  not  to  expose  enough,  and  to  work  slowly  by  diffused  day¬ 
light  rather  than  bright  sunshine. 


6.  Development. — When  the  plate  is  judged  to  have  been  sufficiently 
exposed,  which  can  only  be  learnt  by  experience,  it  is  taken  in  and 
placed  in  a  basin  of  water  and  gently  rubbed  with  the  finger  to  remove 
the  film.  It  is  then  dried  and  gently  rubbed  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool 
dipped  in  olive  or  linseed-oil,  and  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  it  is 
rubbed  in  the  same  way  with  turpentine.  After  the  rubbing  with  tur¬ 
pentine  has  been  continued  for  a  little  time  the  design  gradually  begins 
to  appear,  and  by  degrees  the  unaltered  bitumen  is  all  removed ;  the 
design  then  appears  in  clear  brown  on  the  polished  copper  ground,  and 
should  be  exceedingly  sharp,  the  lines  being  firm  and  unbroken.  The 
margins  are  cleaned  with  a  little  chloroform  or  benzole ;  the  plate  is  then 
washed  with  soap  and  water  to  remove  the  oil,  and  finally  thoroughly 
washed  with  plenty  of  clean  water  to  remove  the  soap,  and  when  dry  is 
ready  for  etching. 


*  The  above  is  the  formula  given  to  me  at  Berlin,  but  I  have  since  seen  another 
written  account,  in  which  it  is  given  as  follows  : — A  solution  of  asphaltnm  in  turpen¬ 
tine  is  made  in  an  open-necked  flask,  and  should  have  the  consistence  of  syrup.  One 
part  of  this  is  taken  and  diluted  with  three  parts  of  turpentine  and  one  part  of  oil  of 
citrons  to  the  substance  of  collodion.  In  order  to  make  it  more  sensitive  to  light  a 
few  drops  of  a  spirituous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  added ;  this  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  the  salt  in  some  drops  of  alcohol  and  adding  turpentine  till  a  salted  spi'it 
is  formed,  which,  when  poured  on  paper,  shows  a  red  colour.  The  solution  of 
asphaltum  must  be  filtered  through  cotton  before  use. 
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7.  Etching. — ForJJiis  purpose  the  back  of  the  plate  having  been  var¬ 
nished  with  strong  asphaltum  varnish,  it  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  trough 
containing  some  of  the  following  solution  : — 

Pure  muriatic  acid  . 8  parts. 

Ordinary  muriatic  acid  .  2  ,, 

Chlorate  of  potash  .  1  part. 

Cold  water . 40  parts. 

Hot  water .  8  ,, 

It  is  prepared  by  diluting  the  pure  acid  with  the  cold  water;  the 
ordinary  acid  is  next  added,  and  then  the  chlorate  of  potash  dissolved 
in  the  hot  water.  The  plate  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  this  solution  for  a 
time  varying  from  one  to  three  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  During  the  biting  in  it  is  brushed  with  a  soft  brush,  to  remove 
any  dust  that  may  be  deposited,  and  the  vessel  containing  the  solution 
is  agitated  occasionally,  so  that  it  may  be  kept  of  equal  strength. 
When  the  biting  in  is  finished,  which  is  shown  by  the  weakest  lines  of 
the  drawing  beginning  to  appear,  the  plate  is  taken  out  of  the  solution 
and  washed  well  with  water ;  the  image  is  removed  with  chloroform. 
The  plate  then  presents  a  positive  image  in  slight  relief,  and  in  order  to 
make  an  intaglio  plate  which  shall  give  direct  copies,  the  plate  in  relief 
must  be  silvered  and  an  electrotype  copy  made  of  it  in  the  ordinary 
way.  This  may  be  done  in  a  few  days,  and  then  the  required  number 
of  copies  may  be  struck  off  in  an  ordinary  copperplate  printing  press. 

This  was  the  only  instance  in  which  I  obtained  any  information  of  the 
details  of  a  process  of  heliographic  engraving,  and  the  information  given 
is  of  the  more  value  as  I  saw  the  beautiful  results  the  process  is  capable 
of  giving.  If  the  above  method  is  found  to  work  well  in  India,  as  from 
personal  experience  I  know  it  will  in  England,  the  process  will  be  of 
great  value  in  many  cases,  especially  when  it  is  required  to  reproduce 
copies  of  engraved  maps  or  other  engravings. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  Herr  Wedding, 
the  Director,  and  of  Herr  Carl  Busse,  the  Vice-Director,  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  who  accompanied  me  in  my  visit  to  the  photographic  rooms,  and 
superintended  the  heliographic  operations  in  my  presence. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  WORDS.* 

“Read  the  literature  of  your  profession,”  but  (it  may  be  well  to  add)  en¬ 
deavour  to  have  a  “literature”  in  all  respects  worthy  of  being  “read”  and 
studied.  Is  this  condition  of  things  to  be  attained  by  the  adoption  of  a 
questionable  phraseology  and  the  constant  use  of  art-terms  manifestly  in¬ 
appropriate  and  improper  ?  That  is  what  I  propose  herewith  to  consider. 

The  technical  language  of  our  profession  is  brief  indeed.  The  philo¬ 
sophical  terms  appertaining  to  light  and  the  camera ;  the  names  of  chemi¬ 
cal  substances  used,  together  with  their  properties,  combinations,  and 
results ;  and  a  few  words  which  escape  to  us  from  the  realm  of  legitimate 
art,  can  scarcely  be  considered,  in  a  true  sense,  as  belonging  to  photogra- 
phy,  most  of  them  seeming  to  belong  to  an  “  ancient  ”  language  when  com¬ 
pared  to  our  newly-discovered  art.  Why,  therefore,  should  not  the 
limited  demand  for  new  terms  beget  care  in  their  selection  or  manufacture? 

We  presume  that  the  most  important  characteristic  of  any  word  used, 
coined,  or  imported,  ought  to  be  its  susceptibility  of  being  understood. 
Nor  is  it  unjust  to  the  majority  of  readers  to  assume  that  unscientific 
language  is  the  most  acceptable — that  our  own  vernacular,  with  its  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  words,  is  always  to  be  preferred ;  and 
much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  David  Duncan  for  his  recent  chapter  Angli¬ 
cising  the  chemical  nomenclature  of  the  dark  room. 

Above  all,  save  us  from  that  disposition  which  aims  at  a  magnificent 
mysticism  by  the  application  of  high-sounding  words,  to  “split  the 
ears  of  the  groundlings  ”  with  incomprehensible  names  of  quite  compre¬ 
hensible  things.  As  Professor  Towler  intimated  in  his  Boston  address, 
this  is  nothing  else  than  “photographic  quackery !  ”  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  our  fraternity  is  not  wanting  in  those,  and  occasionally  among  the 
so-called  “first  class”  men,  who  cannot  refrain  from  such  charlatanism; 
and  who,  by  means  of  ridiculously-worded  advertisements  and  grotesque 
names  for  pictures,  aim  to  gull  the  public  and  make  money. 

This  debasement,  when  practised  among  the  eminent  representatives 
of  our  art,  will,  of  course,  be  followed  by  the  less-informed  brethren ; 
and  in  such  manner  errors  and  absurdities  will  creep  in,  taking  the 
place  of  better  and  proper  words  and  phrases. 

Foremost  among  the  objectionables  now  cui'rent,  I  will  instance  the 
word  “ genre .”  This  importation  from  the  French  exceeds  almost  every¬ 
thing  else  in  misapprehension.  The  word  itself  is  a  common  one, 
signifying  genus ,  kind,  sort,  gender,  species ;  and  of  such  gener-al 
application  that  its  use  for  a  particular  thing  only  creates  a  misnomer. 

A  few  examples  of  its  legitimate  use  may  prove  its  misappropriation 
as  a  photographic  adjective: — Le  genre  humain (human kind,  mankind), 
Le  genre  sublime  (the  sublime  manner  or  style),  Un  genre  de  vie  (a  course 
or  way  of  life),  Le  genre  d' animal  (the  genus  or  species  of  animal). 
Suppose,  therefore,  we  give  a  parallel  adoption,  Le  genre  de  la  photo¬ 
graphic,  what  have  we  gained  ?  Only  a  poor  phrase  which  might 
possibly  cause  the  ignorant  to  wonder  at  something  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  ;  and  if  this  be  the  grand  object,  why  not  complete  the  mysticism 
by  spelling  it  as  pronounced,  Zhong-r-r  ? 

*  Phil.  Phot. 


Genre,  one  of  the  oldest  terms  of  art,  especially  of  painting,  is  used 
to  designate  that  class  of  pictures  whose  subjects  cannot  be  included 
in  any  of  the  specific  departments — such  as  historical,  portrait,  land¬ 
scape,  marine,  animal,  fruit,  flower,  &c.  It  is  more  commonly  applied 
to  scenes  of  everyday  life,  whether  grave  or  comic,  anecdotical  subjects, 
and  national  character  as  revealed  by  domestic  manners. 

Although  it  would  seem  to  refer  mostly  to  vulgar  life,  a  genre  painter 
is  not  necessarily  a  painter  of  low  subjects.  The  Dutch  are  the  most 
conspicuous  in  genre  ;  and  among  the  English,  Hogarth  and  Wilkie  are 
familiar  names.  In  America,  Eastman  Johnson  is  very  prominent. 

Now  does  it  follow  from  these  facts  that  the  word  “  genre  ”  is,  in  any 
sense  whatever,  applicable  to  photography  ?  The  old  story  says  that, 
when  Adam  ran  short  of  names,  he  called  “the  rest  of  mankind” 
Smith.  It  is  plain  that  “Smith”  is  the  genre  word,  designating  the 
family ;  what  is  the  difference,  then,  between  a  Smith-man  and  a  genre 
photograph  in  the  matter  of  specification?  No  difference;  because  it 
remains  to  say  which  “  Smith”  the  man  is,  and  vjhat  is  the  name  or  title 
of  the  photograph. 

If  a  photographer  would  call  in  a  lot  of  ragged  bootblacks  and  pose 
them  in  characteristic  attitudes  expressing  an  idea,  or  with  a  few 
children  and  proper  accessories  compose  something  like  a  sewing-bee  or 
a  tea-party,  without  reference,  however,  to  obtaining  any  of  the  faces 
as  portraits — then  he  might  class  the  pictures  as  genre  ;  although  it 
would  yet  remain  to  say  what  scene  or  idea  the  picture  represented. 
Apropos  of  this,  Mr.  Notman’s  Discussing  a  Sketch,  in  the  Photographer 
of  April,  1868,  is  a  genre  photograph  truly ;  but  he  supposes  we  all 
know  that,  and  gives  it  a  title.  Mr.  Griswold’s  beautiful  specimen  in 
the  February  Photographer  should  be  named  Blowing  Soap-Bubbles  ; 
it  is  “a  genre  photograph,”  of  course  ! 

But,  behold  !  a  photographer  displays  at  his  door  or  hangs  on  his 
wall  A  portrait  of  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  or  distinguished 
citizen  of  his  town,  and  labels  it  “genre  photograph.”*  Would  it  be 
impertinent  to  ask  such  an  one  whether  he  was  in  his  right  senses  ;  or, 
if  so,  that  he  should  vouchsafe  to  tell  us  how  a  French  word,  applicable 
to  everything  else  than  anything  in  particular,  can  be  tacked  to  a 
positive  and  unmistakable  portrait  of  a  distinct  and  specific  individual? 
Then,  of  course,  a  head  of  Caesar,  or  Napoleon,  or  Washington,  or 
Lincoln,  is  a  “  genre  ”  picture  !  Eh  ? 

But,  excuse  me,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  already  exceeded  my  space  for 
this  time.  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  induce  the  fraternity  to  throw 
this  “Jonah”  overboard  ;  or  at  least  to  set  them  to  thinking  about  its 
proper  and  improper  use.  George  B.  Ayres. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

May  18th . 

Edinburgh . 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  9, 
Conduit-street,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  the  10th  inst., — the  President, 
James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  enrolled  as  new  members : — 
The  Rev.  J.  Richardson,  Mr.  George  Giberne,  and  Mr.  W.  De  Abney. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Diamond,  accompanying  a  com¬ 
munication  that  gentleman  had  received  from  Mr.  Paul  Pretsch.  The 
subject  of  the  communication  was  understood  to  be  a  reply  to  the 
allegations  made  that  plates  engraved  by  Pretsch’s  process  had  to  be 
finished  by  the  skilled  engraver  before  they  could  furnish  pictures 
suitable  for  the  public.  The  Chairman,  after  reading  Dr.  Diamond’s 
note,  said  that  Mr.  Pretsch’s  communication  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  before  being  read  to  the  Society. 

Some  finely-coloured  portraits  on  opal  glass,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Morgan, 
of  Greenwich,  were  submitted  for  examination;  also  a  number  of 
eburneum  pictures,  by  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Norwich.  In  the  latter  the 
image  was  in  carbon  instead  of  silver,  as  formerly.  Mr.  A.  L.  Hender¬ 
son  also  exhibited  some  photo-enamels,  one  of  winch,  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Le  Neve  Foster,  was  much  admired  for  its  fidelity  as  a  likeness  as  well 
as  the  skill  with  which  it  had  been  coloured. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  according  to  an  intimation  made  at  the 
previous  meeting,  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  was  to  have  given  them,  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  results  of  his  expei'ience  with  carbon  printing  ;  but 
Mr.  Hughes’s  experiments  had  not  been  finished,  and  he  could  not  come 
before  them  with  an  incomplete  set  of  experiments.  A  paper,  however, 
had  been  provided  for  them  by  Mr.  England. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  William  England,  entitled 
Comparative  Experiments  on  Dry-Plate  Processes.  This  paper  will 
appear  next  week,  but,  in  the  meantime,  a  statement  of  its  principal 
features  will  be  found  embodied  in  an  article  in  another  page.  In  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  paper,  a  number  of  pictures  were  handed  round  among 
*  Not  an  imaginary  case. 
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the  members.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  only  one  or  two  of 
these,  which  were  quite  equal  to  any  of  Mr.  England’s  former  artistic 
achievements. 

The  Chairman  invited  discussion,  and,  in  passing,  referred  to  the 
development  of  photography  to  he  witnessed  on  the  walls  of  the  hall  in 
which  they  were  then  assembled.  [The  Architectural  Association’s 
exhibition  is  now  open,  and  the  room  in  which  the  Society  met  being 
one  of  the  suite,  was  decorated  by  the  pictures,  drawings,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Association.] 

Mr.  It.  M.  Gordon  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  Mr.  England  found 
that  the  reduction  of  the  gum  facilitated  the  preparation  of  the  plates. 
He  had  done  so  himself,  but  he  found  that  it  reduced  their  keeping 
quality.  The  gum  acted  as  a  varnish,  and  prevented  the  atmosphere 
from  acting  on  the  film.  In  his  own  practice  he  found  that  the  full 
quantity  of  the  gum  and  gallic  acid  was  required  to  make  them  keep. 

Mr.  England  explained  that  the  short  time  of  keeping  to  which  he 
had  alluded  had  reference  solely  to  their  capability  of  being  developed 
with  iron ;  with  an  alkaline  pyro.  developer  the  plates  might  be  kept 
three  or  four  weeks. 

Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  asked  if  Mr.  England  used  any  substratum  for 
his  collodion  film. 

Mr.  England  said  he  did  not — only  a  little  India-rubber  solution 
round  the  margin. 

Mr.  Henry  Cooper  stated  that  he  had  taken  a  number  of  gum-gallic 
plates  with  him  to  Devon  last  year,  and  upon  his  return  home,  after 
two  months,  he  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  develope  the  plates 
with  iron ;  he  had,  however,  got  them  developed  with  alkaline  pyro- 
gallie  solution.  When  the  plates  were  new  iron  answered  ;  but  after 
they  had  been  kept  for  a  time  pyrogallic  acid  was  requisite  in  order  to 
their  development.  He  inquired  if  Mr.  Gordon  had  found  that  the 
tendency  to  blurring  was  decreased  by  reducing  the  strength  of  the 
gum  in  the  preservative.  He  had  found  it  so  himself. 

Mr.  Gordon  replied  that  he  had  also  found  it  to  be  the  case,  and  by 
washing  off  the  gum  the  tendency  was  still  more  decreased ;  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  was  not  diminished,  but  the  keeping  qualities  were  injured. 
He  had  recently  been  trying  the  Fothergill  process,  with  a  final  wash 
of  morphia.  He  objected  to  gallic  acid  for  this  purpose  on  account  of 
its  hardness.  It  had  struck  him  that  if  the  good  keeping  qualities  of 
the  Fothergill  plates  could  be  supplemented  by  greater  sensitiveness 
from  the  use  of  morphia,  the  combination  would  be  a  very  useful  one. 
So  far  as  his  experience  had  gone  with  it,  he  had  found  it  to  be  good ; 
fourteen  days  wras  the  longest  time  over  which  his  experience  with 
them  had,  as  yet,  extended. 

Dr.  Mann  referred  to  a  negative  taken  by  Mr.  Gordon  by  the  method 
just  described,  which  was  the  best  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

Mr.  England  said  that  morphia  in  combination  with  albumen  had 
given  him  one  of  the  softest  negatives  he  had  ever  obtained. 

Mr.  F.  Eliot,  in  inquiring  of  Mr.  England  what  strength  of  bath  he 
used,  observed  that  he  himself  had  found  one  of  sixty  grains  to  be 
better  than  a  weaker  one ;  when  weaker,  he  obtained  stains. 

Mr.  England,  in  reply,  said  his  bath  was  one  of  fortj'-five  grains. 
In  further  reply  to  Mr.  Foster,  he  said  that  the  relative  proportions  of 
bromide  and  iodide  in  his  collodion  were  three  of  the  former  to  four  of 
the  latter. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  spoke  of  his  practice  with  the  Fothergill  pro¬ 
cess.  He  washed  the  plate  thoroughly  after  sensitising,  and  added 
silver  to  the  albumen  that  he  afterwards  applied.  If  the  plate  were 
thoroughly  washed  before  the  gallic  acid  was  applied,  it  would  develope 
several  months  after  preparation  as  perfectly  as  if  quite  fresh. 

Mr.  England  (in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Cooper)  said  that  he 
could  not  say  how  long  a  plate  would  keep  after  exposure ;  he  always 
made  a  point  of  developing  them  as  speedily  after  that  as  he  could — 
generally  within  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Howard  gave  his  experience  of  gum  gallic  plates.  He  had  last 
summer  taken  some  of  them  to  Scotland  and  developed  them  on  his 
return  home,  six  weeks  after  their  preparation.  He  found  them 
exceedingly  sensitive.  One,  which  was  exposed  in  Hawthornden  for 
only  five  seconds,  had  been  successfully  developed,  although  the  expo¬ 
sure  was  very  much  less  than  he  had  desired  and  intended  to  give.  He 
had  used  alkaline  pyro.  as  a  developer  in  this  case.  He  laid  great  stress 
on  the  importance  of  not  exposing  a  plate  unless  the  subject  was  pro¬ 
perly  lighted  ;  numerous  failures  resulted  from  inattention  to  that.  His 
experience  at  present  led  him  to  say  that  to  obtain  the  best  class  of 
pictures  the  wet  collodion  process  must  be  employed.  The  dry  was 
doubtless  very  valuable  for  architectural  subjects  ;  but  for  general  views 
he  preferred  wet  collodion. 

Mr.  Glaisher  here  left  the  meeting,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Davis, 
who  tendered  to  Mr.  England  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  paper. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Blanchard,  who  was  to  have  made  some 
observations  on  Lighting,  was  unable  to  be  present  through  indisposition. 

Mr.  Burgess,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  described  his  method 
of  producing  eburneum  pictures  in  carbon,  and  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  remarks.  These  we  shall  refer  to  in  our  next,  time  not 
permitting  at  present. 

The  business  for  the  next  meeting  having  been  announced  to  he  a 
paper  on  Carbon  Printing,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Swan,  the  meeting  was  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  14th  of  June. 


Iridium. — Iridium,  used  as  a  colouring  matter  for  glass  and  porcelain 
or  photographic  enamels,  gives  a  tint  of  intense  blackness. 

The  Solar  Temperature. — A  paper  published  by  Padre  Secclii,  in 
Les  Mondes,  states  that  the  temperature  of  the  sun  undoubtedly  reaches 
many  millions  of  degrees,  though  the  means  of  estimating  it  are  imper¬ 
fect.  This  high  degree  of  heat  may  have  been  caused  by  the  force  of 
gravitation,  which  has  united  the  elements  of  which  the  central  point 
of  our  solar  system  has  been  made  up  ;  the  initial  temperature,  there¬ 
fore,  the  result  of  mechanical  action,  will,  of  necessity,  have  been 
greater  than  the  present  temperature  of  the  sun  is,  which  is  certainly 
cooling  down.  But  whatever  this  loss  of  heat  may  be,  it  is  impercep¬ 
tible  to  us,  as  it  is  slowly  taking  place,  and  partly  compensated  by 
chemical  actions  which  take  place  in  the  sun,  which  is  most  probably  in 
its  interior  a  mass  of  strongly-compressed  and  condensed  nebulous 
matter. 

Photography  in  Court. — At  the  Court  for  the  Consideration  of 
Crown  Cases  Reserved,  on  Saturday  last,  the  7th  inst.  the  case  of  the 
Queen  v.  Henwood  was  heard.  The  prisoner  in  this  case  was  convicted 
of  larceny,  before  Mr.  Lock,  Q.C.,  the  Recorder  of  Brighton.  The 
charge  was  that  he  had  stolen  the  negative  of  a  lady  and  certain  chemi¬ 
cals,  the  property  of  Mr.  Mayall,  the  well-known  photographer.  The 
negative  in  question  was  that  of  a  lady  of  the  Court,  taken  by  command 
of  her  Majesty,  on  the  express  condition  that  it  was  to  be  used  only  to 
print  a  certain  number  of  copies,  and  then  given  up  to  the  Queen.  At 
the  trial  the  prosecutor  was  put  upon  his  election  upon  which  charge 
he  relied.  He  abandoned  the  charge  with  regard  to  the  photograph, 
and  the  case  proceeded  on  that  of  stealing  the  chemicals,  which  it  was 
alleged,  was  continuous  taking  within  the  meaning  of  the  Larceny  Act. 
— Mr.  Lanyon  appeared  for  the  prosecutor,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Besley  for 
the  prisoner. — The  Court  affirmed  the  conviction. 

Silver. — The  tenacity  of  silver  has  been  studied  by  Matthiesen,  and 
can  be  stated  for  comparison  as  follows  : — Alloy  of  tin  and  copper,  1 ; 
gold,  3  6  to  4 ‘3;  copper,  4 '3;  silver,  7  2;  platinum,  7 '2;  iron,  13;  steel, 
30.  It  is  so  ductile  that  a  grain  of  it  can  be  drawn  out  400  ft. ,  and  it 
can  be  hammered  into  leaves  so  thin  that  it  would  require  100,000  of 
them  to  make  a  pile  an  inch  in  height.  Its  conductivity  for  heat  is  to 
copper  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  73  6;  and  for  electricity,  as  1,000  to  954. 
Cast  silver  expands,  according  to  Calvert,  between  0°  and  100°  per  cent, 
0’001991;  and  its  specific  heat  is  0  05701.  Although  silver  conducts 
heat  remarkably  well,  its  powrnr  of  radiation  is  very  small,  so  that  a 
silver  vessel  retains  the  heat  of  a  liquid  contained  in  it  longer  than  any 
other  metal.  Pure  silver,  if  highly  heated  in  oxygen,  will  absorb  6T5 
to  7 ‘47  volumes  of  that  gas,  and,  under  the  same  circumstances,  will 
take  up  0‘907  to  0'938  volumes  of  hydrogen,  0486  to  0’545  carbonic 
acid,  and  0T5  carbonic  oxide — in  this  property  differing  considerably 
from  palladium. 

On  Change  of  Apparent  Colour  by  Obliquity  of  Vision.  — A  valu¬ 
able  paper  on  this  subject,  illustrated  in  a  very  perfect  manner,  was  read 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Bow, 
C.E.  Mr.  Bow  observed  the  peculiarity  of  chromatic  vision  in  the 
month  of  January,  when  experimenting  upon  the  perfection  of  defini¬ 
tion  at  different  parts  of  the  retina.  Coloured  objects  seen  obliquely 
undergo  two  changes  :  first,  they  become  less  obviously  coloured — this 
is  particularly  the  case  with  greens,  yellows,  and  oranges ;  and  secondly, 
the  colour  becomes  altered  in  character,  most  strikingly  so  in  the  cases 
of  pinks,  purples,  and  scarlets ;  pinks  and  purples  become  blue,  and  a 
brilliant  scarlet  (such  as  given  by  biniodide  of  mercury  fixed  with  gum 
arabic)  becomes  successively  orange  and  yellow,  according  to  the  degree 
of  obliquity.  The  phenomena  are  most  satisfactorily  produced  when 
the  coloured  objects  are  held  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  observing  eye. 
The  author  speculates  on  the  influence  this  discovery  may  have  upon 
the  theories  of  colour  sensation,  and  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  colour-blindness  and  the  anatomy  of  the  retina. 

The  Power  of  a  Concave  Lens.— A  correspondent  of  Nature 
says  : — I  have  found  the  addition  of  a  double  concave  lens  to  my  tele¬ 
scope  and  microscope  of  so  much  service  that  I  am  anxious  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  this  simple  application  for  increasing  and 
improving  the  working  power  both  of  telescopes  and  microscopes.  The 
application  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  biconcave  lens  in  the 
adapter,  which  holds  the  eyepiece  of  the  telescope,  at  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  inches  from  the  field-lens ;  as  the  focal  length  of  the  instrument 
is  thereby  increased,  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  distance  of  the  lens 
from  the  eyepiece  according  to  the  length  of  the  adapter,  so  that  the 
latter  still  admits  of  being  drawn  out  sufficiently  for  focussing.  A  friend 
procured  me  several  lenses  of  different  powers  at  the  ridiculous  price  of 
a  shilling  apiece  from  an  optician  and  spectacle-maker  at  Brighton, 
which  answer  admirably.  The  chief  advantage  obtained  by  the  use  of 
this  lens  is  the  great  increase  of  magnifying  power  without  a  corre¬ 
sponding  loss  of  light.  This  is  a  great  desideratum  in  looking  at  a 
planet,  but  it  is  equally  important  in  separating  double  stars.  With  a 
low  eyepiece  of  60,  my  refractor  (one  of  Cook’s  with  a  3£  in.  object 
glass,  and  the  addition  of  the  Barlow  lens)  shows  the  Companion  of 
Rigel  beautifully. 
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Corrisponlunu. 

Collodio-Bromide  Process:  Simplicity  in  Preparation,  Softness 
and  Beauty  of  Negatives,  and  Sensitiveness. — Carbon  Process: 
Possibility  of  the  Discovery  of  a  Permanent  Process  to  Work 
by  Direct  Printing  and  without  Transfers. — Experiments  in 
Carbon  Processes. 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  of 
Montreal,  who  informs  me  that  he  has  used  my  process  with  much  satis¬ 
faction,  and  sends  some  very  nice  specimens  of  work.  He  says  of  it 
that  he  gets  as  good  work  as  with  the  wet  process,  and  writes 
“  I  have  read  your  many  articles  on  this  process  with  great  interest,  and 
have  taken  advantage  of  them.  Your  last  plan  of  adding  acid  I  think  the  best 
that  I  have  seen,  and  in  two  trials  that  I  have  made  with  it  I  think  the  nega¬ 
tives  are  much  improved.  My  difficulty  sometimes  is  to  get  sufficient  density 
without  silver,  and  think  it  may  be  from  unsuitable  cotton.  The  simplicity  in 
the  preparation  is  what  I  like,  and  the  softness  and  beauty  of  tho  negatives. 
The  plates  seem  to  be  much  the  most  sensitive  that  I  have  ever  tried.” 

The  three  points  referred  to  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  this  communication 
are  the  strong  ones  of  the  process. 

Simplicity  in  Preparation. — To  simply  coat  a  plate,  lay  it  in  a  pan  or 
trough  of  water  for  a  time  the  duration  of  which  needs  no  particular 
attention,  except  to  notice  that  the  greasy  marks  are  thoroughly  gone, 
and  then  to  transfer  to  a  pan  of  preservative.  This  is  the  whole  process, 
and  certainly  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  On  the  contrary,  where  it 
is  essential  that  all  silver  shall  be  removed  under  pain  of  fogging,  or  all 
bromide,  lest  the  plate  should  be  very  insensitive,  there  is  a  vexatious 
element  of  uncertainty  introduced,  as  well  as  great  additional  trouble 
and  loss  of  time. 

Softness  and  Beauty  of  Negatives. — Great  contrasts  are  most  satis¬ 
factorily  overcome  by  this  process,  and  I  do  not  know  any  better  proof 
of  this  than  in  the  manner  in  which  it  renders  light-coloured  stones  in 
sunshine  in  the  foreground.  Every  photographer  knows  how  dis¬ 
agreeable  it  is  to  have  over-dense  stones  and  rocks  in  the  front  of  the 
picture.  Photographs  otherwise  excellent  are  often  ruined  in  this  way, 
and  others  much  marred.  Even  the  wet  process  does  not  overcome  this 
difficulty  so  well  as  the  one  I  am  here  speaking  of. 

Sensitiveness. — I  do  not  know  any  dry  plates  so  uniformly  and  satis¬ 
factorily  sensitive  as  these.  I  can  photograph  a  well-lighted  building — 
size  of  plate  6£  x  8|,  stop  about  one-twenty-fifth  focal  length — in  ten 
seconds,  and  probably  could  accomplish  it  with  less  exposure.  Mr. 
Henderson  sends  me  some  half-plate  prints  fully  exposed  in  five  seconds, 
which  is  about  the  same  ratio  for  that  size,  and  showing  beautiful 
natural  clouds.  No  part  of  the  plate  is  devoid  of  all  desirable  detail. 
Some  of  this  work  was  done  by  him  with  the  mercury  at  20°  below  zero. 
In  such  cases,  of  course,  the  wet  process  would  be  impossible. 

The  carbon  process  seems  now  to  have  reached  pretty  nearly  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  possible  development  in  the  direction  of  tissue  printing. 
That  this  is  to  be  the  end  of  improvement  in  positive  printing  I  am  far 
from  believing.  What  we  really  want  is  something  altogether  different ; 
and  in  saying  this  I  have  no  disposition  to  undervalue  the  present 
method  of  carbon  printing,  which  is  ingenious  and  useful.  But  what 
we  want  is  to  find  a  compound  or  composition  from  which  light  will 
separate  either  carbon  or  some  dark  and  very  permanent  substance. 
Then  we  shall  have  a  permanent  process  that  will  work  by  direct  print¬ 
ing  and  without  transfers. 

That  the  discovery  of  such  a  method  is  possible  it  would  be  absurd  to 
deny.  It  is  even  probable.  And  if  carbon  or  other  dark  insoluble 
substance  can  be  so  precipitated,  it  is  evident  that  we  get  rid  of  the 
fixing  operation  now  needed  in  direct  printing — needed  because  the 
sensitive  substance,  chloride  of  silver,  is  insoluble.  We  want  a  soluble 
sensitive  substance. 

Perhaps  I  shall  give  a  more  intelligible  conception  of  what  I  mean  by 
supposing  a  case : — Suppose  that  a  mixture  of  hydrochlorate  of  aniline 
(let  us  say)  and  perchloride  of  iron,  instead  of  forming  a  precipitate  of  a 
sort  of  aniline  black  without  the  aid  of  light,  could  only  form  it  with 
that  acid — this  would  give  us  what  we  want.  Aniline  black  has  great 
permanence ;  and  if  this  or  other  mixture  could  form  it  only  under  the 
agency  of  light,  it  would  give  us  an  easy  means  of  getting  a  permanent 
print  by  direct  printing,  which,  after  exposure,  would  need  washing  only. 
The  gain  would  be  vast.  Unfortunately  the  aid  of  light  is  not  necessary 
with  mixtures  of  salts  of  aniline  and  perchloride  of  iron,  or  bichromates 
of  alkalies,  though  it  comes  so  near  to  being  the  case  that  hea  t  (it  appears) 


is  necessary.  It  is  asserted  that  at  temperatures  near  zero  the  materials 
for  producing  aniline  black  may  be  mingled  together  without  reacting, 
and  an  attempt  was  once  made  to  utilise  this  property  for  printing 
cottons. 

I  at  one  time  made  various  experiments  in  the  direction  that  I  have 
here  indicated,  but  without  success.  I  did  not  find  any  mixture  of 
aniline  compounds  with  oxidisers  that  required  the  agency  of  light  to 
produce  the  black.  But  it  i3  evident  that  such  a  discovery  is  fully 
within  the  limits,  not  only  of  possibility,  but  of  probability  ;  and  if  not 
for  the  formation  of  this  pigment,  at  least  of  some  other. 

Graphitic  acid  is  stated  to  deposit  black  carbon  under  the  agency  of 
light,  but  difficulties  have  intervened  to  prevent  the  application  of  this 
property  to  photography. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  substances  that  contain  large  proportions  of 
carbon,  and  which,  under  certain  agencies,  either  set  free  that  carbon  or 
at  least  produce  black  compounds  not  easily  decomposable.  Generally, 
indeed,  this  is  by  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water  by  some  compound 
that  eagerly  combines  with  water — e.g.,  sulphuric  acid,  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  easily  applicable,  but  will  serve  to  illustrate  my 
meaning,  and  may  eventually  be  the  type  of  some  practical  process  yet 
to  be  discovered.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Philadelphia,  April  28,  1870. 
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MR.  M.  CAREY  LEA  VERSUS  MR.  GEORGE  DAWSON. 

To  tlce  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  controversy  between  Mr.  Dawson  and  Mr.  Lea 
has  arrived  at  a  point  very  much  to  be  deplored,  and,  if  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  is  calculated  materially  to  retai’d  the  progress  of  research. 

A  fair  discussion  of  an  important  topic  is  always  most  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  science,  and,  .after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  whole  of  the 
contributions  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  see  that  Mr.  Dawson,  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  process,  has  so  overstepped  the  limits  of  courtesy  as  to 
make  of  it  a  personal  matter.  I  think  that  when  Mr.  Lea  has  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Dawson’s  last  communication  in  the  pages  of 
the  Journal  he  will  be  induced  to  tone  down  those  asperities  of  language 
which  give  it  such  an  unpleasant  tinge. 

I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  Mr.  Lea  has  been  overhasty  in  the  part 
he  has  taken,  though  naturally  he  must  be  expected  to  feel  a  little  sore 
at  Mr.  Dawson’s  sweeping  condemnation  of  much  thought-labour,  as 
given  in  the  details  of  the  new  process.  I  trust,  however,  that  we  may 
soon  hear  the  last  of  the  quarrel  through  the  editorial  powers  making 
use  of  their  prerogative.  — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  W. 

May  9,  1870. 

— ♦- — 

COLLODIO-BROMIDE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  celebrated  writer  once  twitted  a  critic,  who  had 
misrepresented  him,  with  a  charge  of  strict  obedience  to  the  ninth 
commandment,  minus  the  “not.”  I  will  not  similarly  charge  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea,  although  his  observations  of  last  week,  mainly  directed 
against  me,  might  lead  to  defensive  retaliations  of  a  not  very  agreeable 
character.  I  think  he  has  made  a  mistake— that  is  all.  If  he  will 
persist  in  considering  me  his  personal  enemy  I  cannot  prevent  him  from 
viewing  me  in  that  light,  anxious  though  I  be  that  he  should  see 
with  different  eyes. 

A  little  more  investigation  and  patient  practice  will  test  the  relative 
merits  of  his  collodio-bromide  process  and  the  one  which  I,  in  the 
absence  of  a  better,  now  advocate.  To  the  issue  of  these  tests  I  confi¬ 
dently  entrust  my  case.  A  battle  of  hard  and  bitter  words  will  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  processes  themselves— if  there  be  any  good 
in  them  at  all — and  will  assuredly  detract  from  the  moral  and  educa¬ 
tional  influence  of  those  who  indulge  in  such  harsh  language.  From 
this  other  motive,  too,  I  decline  to  enter  into  the  recriminative  arena. 

Mr.  Lea  will  see,  from  an  editorial  foot-note  attached  to  the  first 
portion  of  his  article  of  last  week,  and  from  another  source,  that  he  has 
been  rather  too  hasty  in  his  conclusions.  In  the  Journal  of  this 
week  he  will  also  see  the  plan  I  adopt  for  making  my  bromide  of  cad¬ 
mium.  Here  I  may  remind  Mr.  Lea  that  in  my  previous  communica¬ 
tions  respecting  soluble  bromides  and  their  equivalents  I  always  used 
the  word  “pure”  and  not  “commercial.”  For  aught  I  know,  these 
may  represent  very  different  substances.  Some  bromides  of  commerce 
I  know  to  be  very  impure,  while  a  few  others,  which  may  be  made  pure, 
cannot  be  put  into  solution  without  undergoing  partial  decomposition. 

I  have  purposely  been  brief,  although  I  trust  not  offensive,  in  the 
only  reply  I  can  vouchsafe  to  give  to  Mr.  Lea’s  personal  remarks. 
Perhaps  I  have  already  said  more  than  the  tenor  of  his  observations 
demands  from  me. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  George  Dawson. 

King's  College,  May  9,  1870. 

[Our  able  contributors,  Messrs.  Lea  and  Dawson,  having  each 
offered  their  remarks,  the  controversy  should  end  here. — Eds.] 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  a  crayon  drawing  of  a  negro’s  head,  by  Simpson,  in 
Oxford  oak  frame,  highly  finished,  for  any  studio  furniture  of  equal  value. — 
Address,  F.  C.  Coles,  4,  Grafton  Place,  Leicester. 

Universal  London-made  bellows  camera  for  binocular  and  all  work  up  to 
10X8)  with  instantaneous  shutter  and  fittings,  cost  £7,  to  be  exchanged  for 
Ross’s  or  Dallmeyer’s  lenses ;  also,  compact  dark  box  for  field  work,  nearly  as 
described  in  leader  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for 
August  6,  1869,  for  whole-plate  doublet  or  triplet,  or  anything  useful.— 
Address,  Y.Z.,  Post  Office,  Bourne. 

A  first-rate  mahogany  bellows  camera,  square  whole-plate,  focussing  from  four 
to  twenty  inches,  with  focussing  glass  and  dark  slide  complete,  as  good  as 
new  and  very  portable,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  second-hand  carte  lens  two 
and  a-quarter  or  two  and  a-half  inches  diameter,  not  more  than  four  and 
a-half  or  five  inches  focus,  or  a  second-hand  cabinet  rolling-press  in  good 
order.— Address,  R.  A.,  care  of  Welch  Brothers,  Ashted  Row,  Birmingham. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Proto.  (Derby).— A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  possesses  the  property  of 
dissolving  iodide  of  silver.  For  the  rest,  consult  any  good  manual,  such  as 
Hughes’s. 

Querist.— Both  the  Newcastle  and  Nottingham  Photographic  Societies  are 
defunct.  The  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  is  only  dormant;  it  may 
some  day  be  resuscitated. 

Medicus.— We  have  heard  no  more  concerning  the  alkaline  process  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Sutton ;  but  if  you  or  any  of  your  friends  have  tried  it,  we 
should  like  to  hear  what  measure  of  success  has  attended  your  experiments. 

S.  (Brixton). — Shake  up  some  zinc  filings  with  your  red  collodion  and  its 
colour  will  soon  disappear.  If  the  elimination  of  the  colour  be  your  only 
aim,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  will 
speedily  effect  it. 

Chas.  La  Porte  (Chelsea).  — This  correspondent  writes  to  express  his 
gratification  at  having  obtained,  in  Mr.  Jones’s  “  tunicare  ”  what  he  has 
long  considered  a  desideratum,  viz.,  the  certainty  of  obtaining  a  chemically- 
clean  plate.  He  finds  that  it  effects  a  wonderful  saving  of  time  and  labour. 

B.  Williams.— From  your  description  of  the  lens  it  appears  to  be  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  considerable  value.  We  do  not  know  what  its  present  value  might 
be ;  but,  some  years  ago,  when  that  maker  offered  his  productions  (through 
an  agent)  in  this  country  the  price  of  such  a  lens  as  yours  was  upwards  of  £60. 

J.  M‘C. — We  are  quite  unable  to  do  what  you  desire,  viz.,  give  practical 
directions  for  making  carbon  tissue,  or  pigmented  gelatine  paper.  Have  you 
read  what  has  already  been  written  in  our  Journal  on  this  subject  ?  If  not, 
do  so,  and  then  either  follow  the  directions  given  or  strike  out  a  new 
path  for  yourself. 

Photo-Enameller.— We  know  of  no  reason  why  you  should  not  succeed. 
The  theory  appears  sound  ;  in  practice  the  results  will,  we  should  suppose, 
be  also  perfect.  In  carrying  out  your  proposed  plan  you  do  not  infringe  any 
patent.  You  will  find  a  recipe  for  a  flux  given  iu  one  of  our  articles  devoted 
to  this  branch  of  the  art. 

Peter  Pindar.— As  we  are  not  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  your 
picture  was  taken,  and  you  have  not  informed  us,  we  do  not  know  how  much 
of  its  defectiveness  may  be  attributed  to  such  circumstances,  and  how  much 
to  bad  manipulation  and  imperfect  focussing.  We  cannot  yet  congratulate 
you  upon  having  produced  a  masterpiece  in  art-photography. 

Omega  (Walsall).- — Although  we  prefer  thin  felt,  two  thicknesses  of  calico  will 
answer  quite  well  for  the  filter.  It  must,  of  course,  have  a  close  grain, 
otherwise  it  will  be  useless.  A  few  photographers  use  filtering-paper  for 
the  purpose  in  question,  but  their  number  is  rather  limited.  You  will  find 
an  article  in  the  present  Journal  from  which  you  will  derive  some  information. 

Old  Photo. — The  diaphragm  is  placed  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  lens. 
Its  best  position  will  be  found  to  be  in  contact  with  the  front  surface  of  the 
front  lens.  We  do  not  think  well  of  the  combination  in  question ;  it  is 
neither  equal  in  simplicity  or  efficiency  to  the  lenses  that  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  test  of  commercial  manufacture.  From  all  that  we  can  learn 
very  few  of  the  kind  were  made ;  of  these  we  have  one  in  our  possession. 

Boz  (Edinburgh).— The  account  you  heard  is,  in  our  opinion,  incorrect;  the 
gentleman  himself  stated  publicly  and  in  this  Journal  by  what  means  he 
became  connected  with  photo-enamelling,  and  his  account  is,  we  believe,  the 
true  one.  We,  like  you,  have  heard  of  your  townsman’s  claims  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  We  are  not,  of  course,  in  a  position  to  assert  that  the  allegation  is 
incorrect ;  but,  from  the  evidence  before  us,  we  consider  it  highly  probable 
that  it  is  so. 

F.R.S.— The  arrangement  understood  to  have  been  made  in  connection  with 
the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  ensuing  two  years  is  that 
next  year  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Brighton,  and  the  year  after  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  meeting  this  year  is  to  be  held  in 
Liverpool.  From  the  great  extent  of  the  commercial  capital  of  the  north 
there  will  be  none  of  that  difficulty  in  procuring  proper  accommodation  which 
proves  such  a  drawback  when  smaller  towns  receive  visits  from  this  important 
Association. 

D.  R.  Scott. — If  you  refrain  from  finishing  your  negatives  in  the  field  you 
will  accomplish  your  photographing  with  much  more  ease  and  comfort,  and 
with  quite  as  much  certainty,  as  if  you  completed  them,  or,  at  all  events,  var¬ 
nished  them,  on  the  spot.  As  soon  as  you  have  got  all  the  details  developed 
pour  over  the  surface  either  a  solution  of  common  golden  syrup  or  one  of 
sugar  to  which  acetic  acid  has  been  added.  Glycerine  and  water  will  also 
answer.  When  you  arrive  home  in  the  evening  you  may  then  complete  the 
intensification. 


C.  A.  Ferneley. — Thanks  for  the  cartes  and  slides.  The  bottle  of  water  has 
been  also  safely  received.  We  shall  have  something  to  say  about  them  all 
next  week. 

W.  S. — If  you  wish  to  extend  the  proportions  of  the  bridge,  the  most  obvious 
way  is  to  place  the  camera  closer  to  it.  You  may  also  do  60  by  removing  the 
front  lens  of  your  rectilinear  combination,  and  using  the  back  one  alone; 
this,  without  your  being  under  the  necessity  of  changing  your  standpoint, 
will  increase  the  size  of  the  subject  as  much,  probably,  as  you  require.  If 
you  take  two  pictures  from  one  standpoint,  and  join  them  in  the  way  you 
propose,  both  halves  will  be  in  opposing  perspective,  and  the  bridge,  when 
joined,  will  be  smaller  at  each  end  than  in  the  middle.  If  you  adopt  the 
method  of  dividing  the  subject,  you  must  place  the  camera  so  that  the  axis 
of  the  lens  shall  be  at  a  right  angle  to  the  bridge,  then  there  will  be  no 
distortion. 

A  Country  Surgeon. — We  remember  your  former  communication  very  well, 
for  it  was  on  a  subject  that  possessed  quite  as  much  interest  for  us  as  it  did 
for  yourself.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have  profited  to  such  an 
extent  by  our  hints.  Respecting  the  stereoscope  and  its  pictures  we  quite 
share  your  opinion,  and  we  wish  that  the  general  public  were  of  our  way  of 
thinking.  Some  day  shortly  the  tide  may  turn,  when  a  furore  in  favour  of 
stereoscopic  pictures  will  again  be  witnessed.  Use  two  lenses  by  all  means  ; 
you  will  experience  no  difficulty  whatever  in  obtaining  a  perfectly  matched 
pair.  It  will  be  better  if  you  take  with  you  two  pairs— one  set  being  two  or 
three  inches  longer  than  the  other.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  when  you 
next  visit  London. 

One  Deeply  Interested. — We  are  quite  well  acquainted  with  all  the  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  case.  The  writer  known  as  “  Parallax  ”  was  one  of  the  committee, 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  be  protests  to  the  last  against  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  thousand  pounds 
deposited  have  been  handed  over  to  Mr.  Wallace;  but,  if  not,  we  trust  that 
he  will  enforce  its  payment.  If  people  are  so  foolish  as  to  back  silly  notions 
in  scientific  matters  by  heavy  wagers  it  is  quite  right  that  they  should  be 
taught  sense  through  the  medium  of  the  pocket.  “  Parallax  ”  called  upon 
us  soon  after  the  “  test  ”  had  been  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
when  he  asked  our  opinion  as  to  the  decision  at  which  the  umpire  would  pro¬ 
bably  arrive,  we  gave  him  no  hope  of  any  other  than  an  unfavourable  result 
for  his  party  being  possibly  arrived  at  by  any  umpire  having  a  modicum  of 
scientific  knowledge. 

Received.—  The  Autotype  Process:  A  Practical  Manual  of  Instruction  in 
Carbon  Printing. 
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Correction:  “Artistic  Photography.” — Under  this  heading  a 
paragraph, purporting  to  he  an  editorial  one,  and  relating  to  certain  pic¬ 
tures  by  Mr.  John  Horsburgh,  of  Edinburgh,  appeared  in  our  number  of 
last  week.  Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  at  our  printing-office,  to 
which  the  notice  in  question  had  been  sent  direct  when  the  Journal  was 
almost  ready  for  being  printed,  instead  of  through  our  editorial  office, 
it  was  inserted  as  an  editorial  instead  of  a  communicated  paragraph. 
Our  object  in  referring  to  it  now  is  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  some 
misapprehensions  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  and  conveyed  in  it, 
namely— first,  that  London  photographers  are  “unable  to  invent  and 
produce  new  ideas  and,  secondly,  that  “they  sit  quietly  groaning  over 
the  want  of  patronage,”  and  allow  photographers  from  a  distance  to  in¬ 
vade  their  domain  and  take  away,  “  wholesale, ”  the  work  that  they  ought 
to  have  retained  for  themselves.  Having  mixed  for  several  years  with 
Imndon  photographers,  we  are  in  a  position  to  bear  testimony  of  quite  the 
opposite  character  as  to  their  inventive  talent  as  well  as  business  skill 
— qualities  by  which  the  name  and  fame  of  so  many  metropolitan  pho¬ 
tographers  are  now  familiar  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  We  have 
received  several  communications  concerning  the  implied  result  in  the 
paragraph  referred  to.  Our  entire  disavowal  of  it,  with  the  foregoing 
explanation,  furnishes  the  answer, 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  May  1  \th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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CARBON  PRINTS  ON  “  EBURNEUM.” 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society  Mr.  Burgess 
exhibited  several  carbon  pictures  executed  by  the  eburneum  process 
— that  is,  they  were  produced  on  a  sheet  of  gelatine  rendered  trans¬ 
lucent  by  means  of  oxide  of  zinc  instead  of  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 
The  effect  is  not  so  good  as  if  the  print  had  been  made  on  ivory ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  there  is  much  softness  and  delicacy  about 
eburneum  pictures  if  the  operations  be  properly  managed. 

In  describing  his  method  of  operating  Mr.  Burgess  referred  to  two 
difficulties  that  he  had  to  encounter.  The  first  of  these  was  the  for¬ 
mation  of  air-bubbles  between  the  carbon  tissue  and  the  collodionised 
glass;  the  second  being  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  finished  picture 
to  come  away  from  the  glass  plate  on  which  it  was  formed.  The 
process,  as  described  in  the  manual  issued  by  the  Autotype  Company, 
consists  in  coating  a  glass  plate  with  plain  collodion,  and  on  this  de¬ 
veloping  the  image  in  the  way  now  well  known  to  every  printer  and 
experimentalist  in  carbon. 

After  the  print  has  become  quite  dry,  it  is  again  wet  in  warm  water, 
after  which  the  following  compound  is  poured  over  the  surface  : — 


French  gelatine  . ; .  bounces. 

Water  .  20  ,, 

Glycerine .  ^  ounce. 

Oxide  of  zinc  .  1  „ 


The  oxide  of  zinc  is  rubbed  up  with  the  glycerine  in  a  mortar,  and 
these  are  then  added  to  the  gelatine  solution.  The  mixture  should 
stand  for  several  hours  in  a  warm  place,  so  as  to  permit  the  grosser 
particles  to  subside  ;  and  the  lower  stratum  of  the  solidified  gelatine 
should  be  rejected.  For  a  plate  8^  X  G£  inches,  two  ounces  of  the 
above  is  sufficient  to  form  a  layer  which,  although  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  at  first,  will  dry  to  the  thickness  of  a  card. 

When  the  compound  is  well  set  it  is  placed  in  a  drying  box  or 
stove  in  which  a  warm  current  of  air  is  induced  by  a  gas  burner  or 
other  means.  In  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  the  layer  is 
sufficiently  dry  to  permit  of  its  being  removed,  which  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  knife  inserted  between  it  and  the  glass.  Previous  to 
this,  however,  the  back  of  the  gelatinous  film  is  varnished  with 
collodion.  One  difficulty  experienced  by  Mr.  Burgess  consisted,  as  we 
have  said,  in  the  formation  of  minute  air-bubbles  between  the  carbon 
tissue  and  the  collodionised  glass.  These  were  eventuaHy  found  to 
arise  from  the  water  that  he  used  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
common  air  in  solution.  By  boiling  the  water  the  air  was  expelled 
and  the  bubbles  disappeared.  The  second  difficulty  he  had  to  en¬ 
counter  was  the  adhesion  of  the  picture  to  the  glass,  in  spite  of  the 
various  fatty  and  other  preventative  preparations  to  which  he  had 
recourse.  The  cause  of  this  adhesion  was  discovered  to  be  that  after 
the  collodion  had  been  applied  it  had  not  been  allowed  to  become 
perfectly  dry  before  applying  the  gelatine. 


BROMIDE  OF  CADMIUM  AGAIN. 

As  we  expected,  Mr.  Dawson  replied  last  week  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  in  a  simple  and  direct  manner.  Mr.  Dawson 
appears  to  admit  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  nearly 


twenty  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  bromide  of  cadmium  of  commerce 
as  an  essential  constituent ;  but  since  the  sample  of  bromide  of 
cadmium  he  employed  in  most  of  his  experiments  with  the  collodio- 
bromide  process  was,  as  Mr.  Dawson  believes,  anhydrous,  his  cal¬ 
culations  of  the  atomic  proportions  of  the  bromide  to  nitrate  of 
silver  must  stand. 

There  is  one  matter,  however,  which  Mr.  Dawson  appears  to  have 
overlooked;  and,  as  it  is  a  chemical  point  of  practical  importance, 
we  return  to  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  mentioning  it.  Mr. 
Dawson  apparently  does  not  consider  that  the  water  contained  in 
the  crystallised  bromide  of  cadmium  of  commerce  is  a  necessary 
constituent  of  the  crystallised  salt,  and,  therefore,  in  no  sense,  an 
impurity.  Again  ;  he  does  not  appear  to  recollect  that  this  water, 
as  in  many  other  similar  cases,  consists  of  two  parts — one  which 
can  be  driven  off  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  or  even  by 
prolonged  exposure  to  dry  air ;  the  second  portion  of  this  water  — 
one  atom — cannot  be  removed  by  such  treatment,  and  requires  a 
temperature  of  upwards  of  300°  Fall,  for  its  complete  removal, 
hence  we  employed  the  higher  temperature  mentioned  in  stating  our 
experiments  in  our  number  for  May  G  (we  should  have  given  308° 
instead  of  380°  Fall.).  At  this  temperature  all  the  water  was 
driven  off,  and  certainly  no  bromine  was  lost.  At  a  much  higher 
temperature,  however,  bromide  of  cadmium  can  be  converted  into 
vapour,  and  thus  easily  sublimed  in  anhydrous  crystals. 

The  consideration  which  is  of  chief  practical  importance,  and 
which  nearly  concerns  everyone  who  practises  the  collodio-bromide 
process,  is  that  commercial  bromide  of  cadmium  contains  four  atoms, 
or  rather  more  than  twenty  per  cent.,  of  water,  and  that  its  atomic 
weight  must  be  increased  by  a  proportional  quantity.  As  twenty  per 
cent,  is  equivalent  to  one-fifth,  the  calculation  is  very  easy,  since 
ten  grains  of  the  anhydrous  bromide  represent  twelve  grains  of  the 
commercial  salt  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  vice  versa. 


CYLINDERS  FOR  THE  OXYHYDROGEN  LIGHT. 

In  the  course  of  some  experiments  on  different  substances  employed 
for  use  with  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  we  have  noted  some  curious 
points  which  will  probably  interest  such  of  our  readers  as  make 
much  use  of  the  lime-light  apparatus. 

We  have  been  examining  the  deportment  of  various  earthy  oxides 
in  the  oxyhydrogen  jet  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  some  of 
the  oxides  we  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  are  not  reaUy  somewhat 
volatile.  It  has  long  been  known  that  when  the  ordinary  lime 
cylinder  is  heated  in  the  flame,  and  particularly  when  the  hydrogen 
or  coal  gas  is  considerably  in  excess,  the  light  has  a  reddish  tinge. 
If  so  large  an  amount  of  hydrogen  be  delivered  upon  the  ball  that 
the  flame  extends  on  either  side  of  the  lime,  the  flame  has  a  strongly- 
marked  red  colour.  On  now  turning  on  a  suitable  amount  of  oxygen 
the  ordinary  white  light  is  obtained  ;  but  at  no  time  is  the  light  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  lime  as  white  as  that  observed  when  the  magnesia 
cylinder  is  employed,  or  when  the  zirconia-tipped  cylinders  are  used. 

For  a  lengthened  period  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  red 
tinge  is  caused  by  the  volatilisation  of  traces  of  calcium.,  owing 
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to  the  occurrence  of  minute  quantities  of  chlorine  ancl  other  similar 
impurities  in  the  crude  lime  used;  but  Mr.  Huggins,  F.R.S.,  and 
Dr.  Reynolds,  in  a  communication  just  made  to  the  Royal  Society, 
state  that  such  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  red  colour  of  the  flame 
is  caused  by  the  volatility  of  lime  itself.  This  substance,  instead 
of  being  one  of  the  most  fixed  bodies  known,  is  really  compara¬ 
tively  volatile  under  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  ordinary  oxy- 
hydrogen  flame ;  but  it  is  well  to  know  that  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  in  the  flame  within  certain  limits  the  less  lime  is  dissi¬ 
pated  in  vapour.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  pitting 
observed  in  lime  cylinders  is  due  to  the  vaporation  of  the  lime,  and 
not  to  the  mere  mechanical  action  of  the  jet  of  gas  impinging  with 
considerable  power  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

When  a  pure  magnesia  cylinder  is  used  instead  of  the  lime,  and 
hydrogen  turned  on  to  it  with  a  little  oxygen  gas,  it  can  be  shown 
with  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope  that  the  magnesia  is  also  volatilised ; 
but  as  the  proportion  of  oxygen  turned  into  the  flame  increases,  the 
volatility  of  the  magnesia  appears  to  diminish,  until,  under  ordinary 
working  conditions,  but  little  of  the  magnesia  is  dissipated  in  vapour. 
In  this  respect  alone  magnesia  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  lime  for 
use  with  the  magic  lantern  ;  but  the  light  is  also  a  purer  white,  and 
richer  in  the  more  refrangible,  chemically-active  rays. 

Zirconia,  when  tried  in  the  same  way,  proved  to  be  non-volatile* 
so  that  its  light  is  solely  due  to  the  intense  incandescence  of  a  per" 
manent  solid.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  zirconia-magnesia 
cylinders  we  have  a  material  particularly  well  calculated  to  resist 
the  action  of  a  high  temperature,  and  to  yield  as  pure  and  rich  a 
light  as  can  w7ell  be  obtained. 

The  following  considerations  now  suggest  themselves : — If  magnesia 
be  really  less  volatile  than  lime,  how  is  it  that  at  low  temperatures — 
that  is  to  say,  when  hydrogen  is  present  in  excess  in  the  flame — it  is 
found  to  be  most  volatile,  but  when  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is 
raised,  and  the  temperature  therefore  elevated,  the  volatility  of  the 
magnesia  appears  to  diminish  ?  The  reason  of  this  singular  action 
appears  to  be  that  the  hydrogen  reduces  a  little  of  the  magnesium, 
and  the  metal  is  volatilised  and  not  the  oxide.  When  oxygen  is  then 
turned  fully  into  the  flame,  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  used  up  in 
combining  with  the  oxygen,  and,  as  there  is  none  remaining  to  reduce 
the  magnesia,  the  latter  remains  unchanged  when  subjected  for  a 
long  time  to  the  action  of  the  jet  of  mixed  gases. 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  magnesia  cylinders 
will  ultimately  supersede  the  use  of  lime  for  the  oxyhydrogen  light, 
as  not  only  is  it  less  easily  volatilised  than  the  lime,  but  the  light 
obtained  is  whiter  than  that  afforded  by  the  incandescent  lime 
ball,  though  yet  not  quite  so  “cold”  as  that  of  magnesium  wire 
when  burning.  However,  if  the  precaution  be  taken  of  always 
using  the  full  proportion  of  oxygen  there  is  less  wearing  away  of 
the  magnesia  cylinder  than  of  the  lime ;  and  as  the  magnesia  does 
not  readily  absorb  much  water  it  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  with 
a  little  care,  and  used  repeatedly.  This  circumstance  renders  the 
use  of  the  magnesia  economical,  though  the  first  cost  of  the  cylinder 
is  greater  than  that  of  lime. 


SOLUBILITY  OF  CHLORIDE  AND  IODIDE  OF  SILVER 
IN  NITRATE  OF  MERCURY  SOLUTION. 

Within  the  last  few  days  we  have  repeated  some  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  with  chloride  and  iodide  of  silver  which  were  recently 
described  by  M.  Debray  in  a  communication  made  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  a  solution  of  the  pernitrate  of 
mercury  has  been  used  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  in  his  researches  on 
the  development  of  the  latent  image.  Having  developed  an  image 
on  an  exposed  iodide  of  silver  layer,  Mr.  Lea  removed  the  reduced 
silver  by  treating  the  film  with  the  pernitrate  of  mercury,  which 
destroys  the  image,  but  leaves  a  film  on  which  a  picture  can 
be  again  developed  without  further  exposure  to  light.  M.  Debray 
states  that  solution  of  pernitrate  of  mercury  can  not  only  remove 
silver,  but  that  iodide  of  silver,  the  chloride,  and  the  bromide  of  the 
same  metal  are  soluble  with  comparative  ease  in  this  liquid. 


In  order  to  test  the  matter  we  took  a  solution  containing  eight  per 
cent,  of  metallic  mercury,  the  metal  being  present  wholly  in  the  state 
of  pernitrate.  We  placed  a  quantity  of  about  eight  ounces  of  this 
in  a  flask,  and  added  about  sixty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
liquid  was  then  boiled,  and  while  still  very  hot  was  divided  into  two 
parts. 

To  one  of  these  quantities  a  dilute  solution  of  common  salt  was 
cautiously  added.  At  first  a  cloud  of  chloride  of  silver  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  speedily  this  dissolved  on  agitating  the  liquid.  The 
addition  of  the  chloride  solution  was  continued  drop  by  drop  until  a 
permanent  precipitate  was  obtained.  A  comparatively  considerable 
quantity  was  used  before  this  point  was  reached.  A  little  of  the  hot 
solution  of  the  pernitrate  of  mercury  was  then  added  so  as  to  dissolve 
the  cloud  of  chloride  of  silver  and  render  the  liquid  perfectly  bright 
and  clear.  The  mixture  was  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  when  cold  a 
number  of  beautiful  and  fine  transparent  crystals  of  chloride  of  silver 
were  found  to  have  deposited,  while  the  liquid  still  retained  some  in 
solution.  In  this  way  very  interesting  crystals  of  chloride  of  silver 
can  be  obtained,  though  these  are  apparently  quite  unaffected  by 
exposure  to  light — at  least,  during  the  time  we  have  kept  them  they 
have  not  shown  any  tendency  to  change  colour. 

The  second  half  of  the  mercurial  solution  containing  silver  was 
taken,  and  while  hot  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  was  dropped 
in.  At  first  a  scarlet  precipitate  of  iodide  of  mercury  was  produced, 
which  quickly  changed  to  a  yellow  one — of  iodide  of  silver  pro¬ 
bably — and  ultimately  the  precipitate  completely  dissolved.  The 
addition  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  was  continued  until  a  permanent 
precipitate  was  obtained;  then  a  little  more  hot  solution  of  pernitrate 
of  mercury  was  added,  and  a  clear  solution  obtained.  This  was  now 
allowed  to  cool,  and  after  a  short  time  a  large  quantity  of  beautiful, 
rather  long,  yellow  crystals  were  obtained,  which  were  found  to  be 
more  easily  acted  upon  by  light  than  the  chloride  of  silver  produced 
in  the  same  manner.  The  yellow  crystals  were  collected,  washed 
very  carefully,  and  analysed ;  they  were  found  to  consist  of  iodide  of 
silver. 

This,  then,  is  a  very  easy  mode  of  preparing  iodide  of  silver  in  a 
beautifully  crystallised  condition. 


At  the  present  time  of  the  year  no  amount  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  a  good  dry  process  which  can  be  supplied  to  our  readers 
will  be  received  amiss.  We  can  bear  testimony  to  the  excellent 
results  obtained  by  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis,  and  many  amateurs  will 
thank  us  for  affording  them  some  information  concerning  the  process 
employed  by  that  gentleman.  The  plates  are  excited  in  the  usual 
manner,  and,  after  being  washed,  are  coated  with  a  solution  of  albu¬ 
men  containing  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver.  After  this  solution  has 
flowed  over  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  plates,  they  are  then 
well  washed,  and  receive  a  final  coating  of  gallic  acid,  to  which  a  little 
acetic  acid  has  been  added.  Much  stress  is  laid  by  Mr.  Davis  on 
the  addition  of  the  acetic  acid.  Plates  prepared  in  this  manner  are 
not  rapid,  but  possess  the  great  advantage  of  keeping  for  an  indefinite 
period  both  before  and  after  exposure,  and  there  is  an  entire  immu¬ 
nity  from  stains.  Not  having  yet  tried  this  modification  of  the 
Fothergill  process,  we  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge 
concerning  it;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  results  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Davis,  then  we  must  say  that  it  is  very  excellent  indeed. 


PRACTICAL  DETAILS  OF  POUNCY’S  PRINTING 
PROCESS. 

As  the  various  carbon  printing  processes  and  devices  for  improving 
and  simplifying  them  are  at  the  present  time  receiving  much  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  photographic  world,  a  short  working  description  of 
Mr.  Pouncy’s  recent  improvements  and  simplifications  may  not  be 
devoid  of  interest.  Whether  his  process  will  eventually  compete 
with  success  against  others  remains  to  be  seen.  As  yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  many  merits  inherent  in  the  process,  it  has,  from  various 
causes,  been  thrust  rather  rudely  into  the  cold  shade  of  non-appre¬ 
ciation.  Perhaps  some  day  it  may  take  a  higher  standing. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  Pouncy  system  of  photographic 
printing  are  based  differ  very  materially  from  those  other  methods 
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which  depend  on  the  indurating  effects  of  light  on  bichromated 
elatine.  His  sensitive  material  is  a  thin  stratum  of  bitumen  of 
udsea  impregnated  with  any  desired  pigment,  and  spread  equally 
over  a  sheet  of  very  thin  and  evenly  translucent  paper.  So  far  the 
preparation  of  Pouncy’s  sensitive  tissue  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
it  was  some  years  ago;  but  in  the  mode  of  using  it  considerable 
modifications  and  simplifications  have  been  adopted,  which  should 
have  the  tendency  to  render  his  process  more  popular  than  it  has 
hitherto  been. 

As  Mr.  Pouncy  was  lately  land  enough  to  make  a  journey  to  London 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  myself  and  a  few  others  interested  in  per¬ 
manent  photography  the  practical  working  of  his  process,  and  as  I  have 
previously  had  considerable  experience  in  it,  the  details  of  manipula¬ 
tion  which  I  am  about  to  describe  may  be  relied  on  as  trustworthy. 

The  sensitive  compound,  I  have  already  said,  is  bitumen  of  Judaea, 
which  by  exposure  to  light  becomes  insoluble  in  its  usual  menstrua. 
In  appearance  the  tissue  very  much  resembles  Spencer’s  gelatinised 
paper,  except  that  it  is  thinner  and  more  limp.  No  sensitising  is 
required  farther  than  that  which  it  gets  in  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture  ;  but,  although  already  sensitised,  it  may  be  preserved  for 
many  months — possibly  years — if  kept  in  a  dark  place  and,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  as  much  as  possible  from  the  oxidising  action  of  air.  So, 
also,  the  tissue,  after  being  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative,  may 
be  developed  at  once  or  at  any  future  time.  In  both  these  respects 
bitumenised  paper  possesses  a  most  important  advantage  over  sen¬ 
sitised  gelatine  tissue;  but  whether  the  advantage  is  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  other  drawbacks  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  in 
the  course  of  my  description  is  very  questionable.  I  am  rather 
disposed  to  consider  both  kinds  of  tissue  to  possess  specialities  of 
their  own  which  would  render  each  the  better  suited  for  its  own 
particular  kind  of  work. 

Bitumenised  tissue  is,  or  soon  will  be,  an  article  of  commerce. 
For  this  reason  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  worth  one’s  while  to  fit  up 
special  arrangements  for  its  manufacture  unless  on  an  extensive 
scale ;  while,  if  the  appliances  are  not  very  perfect,  an  even  coating 
of  bitumen,  as  in  the  analogous  gelatine  tissue,  would  with  difficulty 
be  obtained.  Besides,  there  may  be  little  trade  secrets  connected 
with  its  successful  preparation  which  would  require  long  and  patient 
experiment  to  master.  The  samples  which  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Pouncy  are  beautifully  uniform  and  regular,  leaving  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  that  respect.  Supposing,  then,  the  photographer  to  have 
purchased  his  sensitive  material,  the  first  operation  is — 

To  Render  the  Back  of  the  Tissue  Temporarily  Translucent. — Lay 
down  the  pigmented  side  of  the  paper  on  a  piece  of  blotting-paper, 
and  smear  the  back  with  paraffine  until  the  paper  is  saturated. 
Immediately  rub  off  all  excess  with  a  soft  and  clean  rag ;  after  this 
the  tissue  is  ready  for  the  pressure-frame. 

The  Negative. — As  paraffine  will  destroy  some  kinds  of  photogra¬ 
phic  varnish,  the  negative  should  receive  a  thin  coating  of  gelatine 
over  the  varnish.  This,  when  dry,  will  prevent  any  danger  to  the 
negative  from  that  source. 

Exposure. — As  soon  as  the  excess  of  paraffine  has  been  wiped  off 
from  the  hack  of  the  sensitive  tissue,  place  that  side  in  contact  with 
the  negative  in  the  printing-frame  and  expose  to  light,  preferably  to 
sunshine.  By  light  no  image  is  rendered  visible.  An  actinometer 
must,  therefore,  be  used.  As  nearly  as  I  can  judge  from  the  trials 
made,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  tissue  is  barely  three  times  less  than 
that  of  a  seven-grain  salted  albumen  paper  floated  for  two  minutes  on 
a  sixty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Insensitiveness,  therefore, 
constitutes  a  serious  drawback  to  the  use  of  bitumenous  tissue. 

Development. — This  operation  may  be  set  about  immediately  after 
exposure,  or  it  may  be  deferred  to  any  convenient  time — the  tissue, 
in  the  meantime,  being  of  course  kept  away  from  light.  Place  the 
embryo  picture  in  a  flat  dish,  and  pour  over  it  sufficient  turpentine  to 
cover  it  well.  Allow  the  tissue  to  soak  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then 
lift  it  out  occasionally  by  a  corner  to  drain  back  into  the  dish.  The 
development  proceeds  very  uniformly  and  rapidly,  and  should  be 
complete  in  a  few  minutes.  Finish  with  a  few  drachms  of  fresh 
Solvent,  and  hang  up  the  picture  to  dry. 

The  development  need  not  be  confined  to  a  dark  room,  but  it  should 
not  be  effected  in  a  very  strong  light.  The  function  performed  by 
turpentine  is  to  dissolve  out  all  the  bitumen  which  has  not  been  ren¬ 
dered  insoluble  by  light,  and  is  analogous  to  the  action  of  hot  water 
on  non-oxidised  gelatine. 

When  dry  the  paper,  which  was  temporarily  made  almost  transpa¬ 
rent  with  paraffine,  regains  its  whiteness,  and  the  picture  is  now 
complete,  but  necessarily  in  a  reversed  position — that  is,  the  right 
side  represents  the  left  of  the  object,  and  vice  versa — unless  the  nega¬ 
tive  has  been  originally  taken  through  the  glass,  or  unless  a  prism 
or  mirror  has  been  used  to  reverse  the  image  in  the  camera. 


Should  the  image  developed  by  turpentine  be  found  to  be  over¬ 
exposed,  treatment  with  benzole,  which  is  a  more  powerful  solvent 
of  bitumen,  will  soon  reduce  it  to  the  proper  depth  of  tone. 

The  same  turpentine  may  be  used  over  and  over  many  times  until 
it  gets  quite  thick  with  bitumen  and  pigment;  but  care  should 
always  be  taken  to  finally  clear  up  the  picture  in  a  fresh  supply. 
When  the  turpentine  has  become  too  thick  from  frequent  use  pour 
it  into  a  tall  bottle,  when,  after  standing  at  rest  for  some  time,  the 
pigment,  &c.,  will  settle  down  to  the  bottom.  This  sediment  may  be 
sold  to  house  painters,  whose  purposes  it  will  answer  well  for  a  first 
coating  of  paint,  while  the  less  turbid  turpentine  may  be  drawn  off 
and  again  used  for  development. 

Mr.  Pouncy  has  furnished  me  with  an  exceedingly  serviceable 
developing  tray  fitted  with  a  well  at  one  side,  attached  to  which  is  a 
tap  whereby  the  turpentine  can  be  run  off  into  the  stock  bottle  with¬ 
out  causing  waste  of  material  or  disagreeable  splashes  on  the  floor 
or  table.  The  whole  is  suspended  on  pivots  at  each  end  like  a 
cradle  so  as  to  give  the  tray  a  rocking  motion,  when  speedy  develop¬ 
ment  is  required.  I  will  furnish  you  with  a  drawing  and  fuller 
description  of  this  very  convenient  trough  should  you  deem  them 
desirable. 

It  may  be  urged  that  printing  through  the  paper  which  supports 
the  bitumenised  pigment  would  materially  interfere  with  sharpness  of 
definition.  The  objection  has  some  force,  as,  unquestionably,  a 
little  sharpness  is  thereby  lost ;  I  would  not,  therefore,  recommend 
this  process  for  card  or  stereoscopic  pictures,  in  which  fine  definition 
is  a  sine  qud  non,  but  when  the  photograph  is  of  a  larger  size,  then 
the  loss  of  sharpness  is  less  appreciable,  and  by  many  would  be 
considered  a  decided  improvement.  After  all,  when  the  paper 
through  which  the  image  is  printed  is  very  thin,  homogeneous,  and 
rendered  very  translucent  with  paraffine,  the  loss  of  detail  is  almost 
nil. 

Transferring  the  Picture. — Should  a  reversed  image  be  deemed 
undesirable,  the  picture  may  be  transferred  in  a  correct  position  to 
paper,  glass,  porcelain,  wood,  painters’  canvas,  or  to  a  host  of  other 
media,  by  very  easy  manipulations.  When  the  print,  after  develop¬ 
ment,  has  become  quite  dry  and  hard,  the  front  of  it  is  brushed 
over  evenly  with  a  particular  kind  of  varnish,  and,  while  still 
tacky  to  the  touch,  is  laid  evenly  down  on  the  dry  surface  to 
which  it  has  to  be  transferred.  The  whole  is  then  pressed  together 
flat  under  a  heavy  weight,  or  screwed  down  in  any  convenient  press, 
until  the  varnish  dries.  A  great  many  pictures  may  thus  be  treated 
at  once  by  interposing  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  between  each. 
When  released  from  pressure,  the  back  of  the  paper  which  originally 
supported  the  bitumen  is  now  damped  with  a  wet  sponge,  and  can 
be  readily  detached,  leaving  the  picture  firmly  attached  to  its  final 
support. 

From  the  powerfully-destructive  tests  to  which  I  have  submitted 
these  pictures  they  seem  to  be  particularly  permanent,  and,  when 
transferred  to  painters’  canvas,  afford  to  the  artist  a  groundwork 
possessing  more  valuable  properties  than  any  other  photographic 
medium  on  which  he  can  work  with  confidence. 

George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


HEAD-RESTS;  THEIR  USES  AND  ABUSES. 

As  a  pendant  to  my  remarks  on  studios,  I  may  add  a  few  words  about 
a  very  necessary  mechanical  adjunct  to  portraiture,  the  head-rest — 
at  once  our  greatest  friend  and  most  disagreeable  companion.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  and  most  interesting  in  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  that  few  persons  can  hold  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs 
in  such  a  state  of  even  tension  as  to  keep  the  body  entirely  motion¬ 
less  for  any  length  of  time.  Two  forces  are  the  main  causes  of  this 
perpetual  vibration  so  constantly  and  annoyingly  forced  upon  our 
notice — the  pulsation  of  the  whole  frame  from  the  enormous  force 
with  which  the  blood  is  propelled  through  the  arteries  into  the  entire 
system  ;  and  the  want  of  complete  subjection  in  the  voluntary  muscles 
to  the  will  of  the  individual.  An  instructive  example  of  the  great 
power  of  the  former  may  be  seen  in  the  vibration  which,  upon  a  close 
scrutiny,  will  be  seen  to  take  place  in  the  foot  of  the  upper  leg  of  a 
person  seated  cross-legged.  It  is  this  same  effect  which  causes  one’s 
sitters  to  tell  us  the  rest  “  makes  their  heads  shake.”  The  motion 
had  always  existed,  but  constant  familiarity  had  deadened  percep¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  only  rendered  evident  when  an  unyielding  solid  in 
close  proximity7-  showed  that  either  it  or  the  head  vibrated. 

None  of  my  readers  can  have  failed  to  observe  that,  of  all  sitters, 
there  is  least  need  for  the  rest  in  aged  people  :  a  lifetime  of  habit  has 
rendered  them  less  susceptible  to  external  impressions.  Their  nerves 
have  become  the  obedient  servant  of  their  will,  never  instigating  a 
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muscle  to  contract  or  quiver  unless  by  direct  sanction  of  the  owner’s 
will ;  with  impassiveness  of  mind  impassiveness  of  body  has  become 
habitual.  Unless  the  system  has  so  far  lost  its  vivacity  as  to  show 
the  peculiar  palsy  of  age  we  can  dispense  with  the  rest  for  most 
elderly  subjects,  and  with  manifest  advantage  to  their  expression,  its 
use  in  their  case  having  a  tendency  to  produce  such  a  painful 
appearance  of  conscious  restraint  that  it  is  far  better  to  risk  the  expo¬ 
sure  of  another  plate  than  to  ensure  sharpness  at  the  loss  of  facial 
expression. 

In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  operator  an  efficient  rest  is  capable  of 
greatly  lessening  his  fatigue,  and  the  calls  upon  his  time  and  patience 
he  is  so  frequently  subjected  to.  Carelessness  and  thoughtlessness 
have,  however,  in  times  past,  become  so  common  in  its  use  that 
there  is  now  a  decided  and  firmly-rooted  objection  to  “suffer  ”  it  in  any 
form  among  a  majority  of  sitters.  “It  makes  the  head  so  stiff;” 
“I  can  never  get  an  easy  position  with  it;”  “It  gives  one  such  an 
awkward  look” — are  but  a  few  among  the  hundreds  of  objections  we 
meet  with,  and  which  suddenly  assail  us  the  moment  we  show  signs 
of  putting  to  its  use  our  instrument  of  torture.  We  know  by  dearly- 
bought  experience  how  very  few  can  sit  motionless,  and  still  fewer 
stand,  for  the  requisite  length  of  time ;  and  we  do  not  care  to  risk 
the  time  and  trouble  of  fresh  preparation  which  would  be  entailed 
upon  us  so  often  by  giving  way  to  the  sitter’s  objection.  A  little 
firmness  and  courteous  explanation  will  rarely  fail  to  put  the  sitter 
at  his  ease,  and  remove  his  aversion  to  the  instrument.  By  im¬ 
pressing  upon  him  that  it  is  our  plan  to  use  it  by  directing  the  rest 
to  the  head  and  riot  the  head  to  the  rest,  and  adhering  to  these  prin¬ 
ciples  in  practice,  we  may  easily  convince  him  that  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  produce  stiffness,  or,  indeed,  to  alter  the  pose  in  any  way. 

There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  the  docile  sitter,  who  is  within 
easy  distance  of  the  rest,  to  endeavour  to  fit  himself  into  it — a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  is  calculated  to  deprive  the  body  of  all  grace  and 
ease,  and  bring  about  the  very  consummation  we  are  all  trying  to 
avoid. 

The  rest  should  never  be  touched  till  the  position  is  found.  The 
sitter,  upon  entering  the  room,  and  being  shown  the  place  where  we 
wish  him  to  stand,  at  once  betrays  his  self-possession  or  his  nervous¬ 
ness  ;  in  a  moment  we  can  tell  whether  he  will  fall  into  a  graceful  pose 
with  unassumed  ease,  or  will  require  hints  and  instructions  innumer¬ 
able  for  the  disposal  of  every  limb  and  finger.  We  should  not  men¬ 
tion  or  otherwise  draw  attention  to  the  rest,  but,  like  the  modern  den¬ 
tist,  keep  the  instrument  in  the  background  till  the  moment  for  its  use 
arrives.  Everything  arranged  beforehand — the  drapery  disposed, 
the  accessories  suitably  placed,  the  exact  throw  or  position  of  the 
head  decided  upon,  and,  finally,  the  light  satisfactorily  cast  upon  the 
picture,  while  the  plate  in  the  dark  slide  is  immediately  at  hand — 
the  rest,  previously  in  situ,  may  be  carefully  and  tenderly  adjusted 
to  the  head,  adapting  it  as  nicely  and  accurately  as  though  you 
were  playing  with  gossamer.  Then,  if  no  time  be  lost  in  focussing 
and  exposing,  that  sitter  will  never  again  object  to  the  use  of  a  rest. 
The  plan  which  many  operators  who  work  single  handed  adopt — to 
fix  the  rest  to  the  head  before  bringing  out  the  plate  from  the  dark 
room — is  much  to  be  reprehended,  an  expression  of  restraint  being 
an  almost  certain  concomitant. 

Sharpness  is  a  quality  so  desirable  to  have  under  command  that  no 
trouble  should  be  too  great  to  attain  a  thorough  control  over  it.  I  find 
the  greatest  steadiness  to  result  from  placing  the  fork  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  neck,  just  below  the  widest  part  of  the  head — a  plant 
easily  enough  made  on  gentlemen  sitters ;  but,  oh !  the  lady  of  the 
chignon !  This  introduces  a  grave  and  important  consideration,  which 
has  cost  a  world  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  What  is  to  be  done  ? — the 
whole  of  our  available  rest-purchase  hidden  and  covered  with  a  mass 
of  luxuriant  tresses  decked  out  and  garnished  in  a  manner  most  per¬ 
plexing  !  After  trying  every  conceivable  means  of  attacking  the 
fortress,  I  now  advance  boldly  and  fearlessly  right  at  the  huge  mass, 
carefully  directing  the  velvet-tipped  weapon  to  its  innermost  recesses. 
It  will  generally  find  its  way  through  the  interesting  and  intricate 
structure  till  it  rests  gently  yet  firmly  on  the  solid  walls  of  the  head, 
and  the  victory  is  ours-— a  delicate  operation,  requiring  care  to  con¬ 
duct  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

There  are  obstinate  cases  which  will  not  yield  to  this  straightfor¬ 
ward  way  of  dealing.  Amputation  is  out  of  the  question,  as,  though 
one  may  occasionally  suggest  the  removal  of  a  crinoline,  we  could 
not  imagine  for  an  instant  the  possibility  of  detaching  a  chignon. 
Our  only  resource  is,  then,  to  find  a  way  under  the  pendant  volumi¬ 
nousness,  putting  the  rest  to  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  if  we  cannot 
get  higher.  If  we  have  made  a  careful  study  of  these  excrescences 
we  may  find  a  more  solid  portion  of  the  fabric  to  intervene  as  a 
cushion  between  the  support  and  the  head.  By  a  fortunate  provision 
of  nature,  chignons  are  not  supplied  with  eyes ;  the  fair  wearer  is  all 


unconscious,  and  we  are  spared  the  ruffled  demeanour  which  would 
be  the  frequent  consequence  of  ruffled  locks.  In  every  case  much 
time  and  trouble  will  be  saved  if  such  care  be  used  so  to  insinuate 
the  rest  in  a  supporting  manner  that  the  approved  position  be  not 
altered  in  the  slightest  degree. 

If  there  be  the  least  suspicion  that  the  head  is  thrown  forward  or 
in  any  way  disarranged,  one  should  at  once  fall  back  a  little  distance 
in  front  to  observe  the  effect,  and,  if  a  doubt  still  remain,  withdraw 
the  rest,  directing  the  model  to  move  his  head  entirely  from  its  posi¬ 
tion,  and  suddenly  bring  it  back  as  first  decided  upon.  Restraint  too 
often  follows  the  attempt  to  work  the  position  back,  as  it  were,  while 
the  head  remains  in  the  rest. 

I  do  not  advise  the  frequent  use  of  the  rest  with  young  children  ; 
restless  and  volatile  as  they  are,  their  superabundance  of  energy 
often  brings  about  a  failure.  They  will  fit  their  little  craniums  into 
“the  machine,”  and  in  a  manner,  too,  which  is  generally  most  pro- 
vokingly  awkward.  Whatever  else  we  may  be  inclined  to  sacrifice, 
ease  and  naturalness  must  always  be  cultivated. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  we  are  content  to  take  any 
amount  of  pains  to  secure  a  thorough  picture.  The  beautiful  artless 
grace  and  complete  abandon  of  nature,  which  abound  in  every  motion 
and  grace  their  every  attitude — each  one  a  picture,  a  complete 
study,  of  itself — are  so  enticing  that  the  temptation  to  secure  some 
one  of  these  fleeting  pictures  of  childishness  and  beauty  (the  care 
taken  for  effective  illumination  necessarily  prolonging  the  exposure), 
is  so  overpowering  that  we  try  again  and  again  to  obtain  it,  till,  if 
we  are  unsuccessful,  the  warning  cry  of  another  sitter  impatiently 
waiting — his  time  long  past — compels  us  to  finish.  We  try  the  rest. 
Though,  often,  successful  and  pleasing  results  are  obtained,  there  is 
rarely  the  thoroughness  of  satisfaction  which  would  have  followed 
our  previous  efforts  upon  untrammelled  nature. 

Again ;  some  children  are  very  quiet.  There  is  in  their  case  no 
difficulty  in  getting  pretty  and  childlike  pictures,  and,  to  save  time, 
the  rest  may  be  freely  used ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  with  these 
little  ones  to  be  very  wary.  Always  with  them,  as,  indeed,  with 
every  “rested”  subject,  give  a  final  scrutinising  glance  before  ex¬ 
posing.  I  have  not  alluded  to  that  class  of  sitters,  the  old  men 
and  women  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  who  have  all  the  self- 
possession  and  the  same  immobility  as  their  elders.  They  pose 
themselves  with  propriety  and  elegance,  and  are  no  trouble  at  all ; 
they  require  no  rest,  and  they  are  finished  with  despatch.  We  look 
in  vain  there  for  simplicity  and  childishness. 

Many  operators  have  the  head-rests  fastened  to  their  back¬ 
grounds,  projecting  forwards  from  a  point  about  three  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  having  a  play  sideways  and  upwards.  There  being  no 
heavy,  thick,  base  behind  the  sitter,  the  annoyance  of  the  occasional 
exhibition  of  an  upright  post  at  the  back  of  a  leg  is  quite  prevented. 
This  system  saves  considerable  trouble  in  adjusting  the  pillar  so  as 
to  be  quite  invisible ;  but  the  gain  is  almost  counterbalanced  by  the 
necessity  for  sliding  the  whole  background  to  and  fro  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  Add  to  this  the  restriction  necessarily  placed  upon  the  choice 
of  position  (for  speedy  change  of  illumination)  and  I  think  the 
balance  of  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  detached  rest. 

I  would  not  take  into  consideration  for  one  moment  the  use  of  a 
similar  rest  fixed  in  an  immovable  ground.  Apart  from  its  occasional 
troublesomeness,  in  a  group,  for  instance,  there  would  be  so  much 
restraint  on  the  sitter’s  actions,  and  he  would,  if  a  nervous  one,  be 
so  embarrassed  with  the  need  for  selecting  a  particular  spot  to  stand 
or  sit  at,  that  frequent  failures  would  be  inevitable,  though  at  times, 
of  course,  perfect  pictures  might  result. 

Some  rooms  are  constructed  to  allow  the  rest  to  travel  sideways  on 
a  second  floor,  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  other,  so  that  the  base 
is  quite  invisible.  This  plan  is  most  highly  to  be  recommended  for 
its  general  utility. 

In  selecting  this  important  requisite  the  points  to  be  considered 
are — rigidity,  adaptability,  and  firmness  to  withstand  pressure  back¬ 
wards,  and,  finally,  portability  and  ease  of  adjustment.  It  should 
be  so  firm  that  a  considerable  force  applied  to  its  top  would  fail  to 
upset  it.  It  should  have  only  one  draw  :  I  never  yet  saw  a  telescopic 
rest  which  was  quite  rigid.  All  the  adjustments  should  work  truly 
and  easily,  or  nothing  but  vexation  will  result.  No  one  but  he  who 
has  tried  a  slack,  badly-fitted  rest  has  any  idea  of  its  miseries. 

Before  the  advent  of  cartes,  head-rests  were  rarely  in  use  for  full- 
length  subjects,  and  it  was  customary  to  make  a  wide,  massive  base 
to  ensure  firmness.  Now  that  the  rest  is  so  frequently  used  for  full- 
length  standing  figures  a  different  system  ought  to  be  adopted, 
though  there  are  still  makers  who  adhere  to  the  old  form.  For  such 
subjects— gentlemen  especially— the  chief  upright  should  be  as  thin 
as  possible,  and  the  base  continued  backwards  instead  of  sideways, 
the  lateral  pressure  being  very  slight. 
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Of  late  years  there  have  been  two  rests  which  have  attracted 
much  notice ;  they  are  now  so  commonly  known  that  it  will  not  be 
deemed  invidious  for  me  to  mention  Harrison’s  and  Sarony’s.  The 
latter  is  capable  of  answering  every  purpose — with  the  limits  to  be 
mentioned — for  which  a  rest  could  possibly  be  required.  It  is  linn 
and  strong,  and  has  a  variety  of  most  useful  and  ingenious  adjust¬ 
ments  to  suit  the  body  under  every  imaginable  position.  But  it  has 
the  one  objection  of  immovability,  and  has  to  be  screwed  into  the 
floor.  There  is  then  the  necessity  for  manipulating  the  sitter  to  an 
exact  spot  in  a  manner  more  objectionable  than  the  permanent  back¬ 
ground  rest.  But,  if  the  gallery  allow  a  second  floor  where  this 
rest  could  be  screwed  to  a  movable  slide,  it  would  be  almost  per¬ 
fection.  The  price  of  this  rest  is  an  obstacle  to  many,  though  it  is 
well  worth  the  money. 

Among  the  lower-priced  rests  that  of  Harrison’s  ranks  very  high. 
It  is  firm  and  easily  adjusted,  and  the  lateral  continuation  of  the 
base  is  but  small — it  would  answer  if  still  smaller.  This  rest  has 
one  peculiar  advantage — a  sort  of  swivel  action— which  is  most  con¬ 
venient  in  use.  The  upright  carrying  the  fork  can  be  turned  to 
either  side  of  a  sitter,  and  has  a  lateral  play  of  about  twelve  inches 
— a  great  convenience  in  many  cases,  and  saving  much  trouble  in 
hiding  the  pillar,  as  it  can  be  put  behind  a  table  or  chair  and  the 
support  swung  round  to  the  sitter’s  head. 

It  will  be  seen  I  make  little  mention  of  body  rests;  they  are 
rarely  required,  and  should  be  carefully  adjusted  to  avoid  that  dis¬ 
agreeable  prominence  which  they  are  apt  to  give  to  the  abdominal 
regions.  I  may  add  a  piece  of  advice  : — Always  keep  the  rest  clean 
and  free-working,  and  in  winter  be  careful  to  see  that  the  fork  is 
covered  with  velvet  or  other  soft  non-conductor ;  one  does  not  like  to 
feel  the  impact  of  a  piece  of  cold  metal  on  one’s  bump  of  philo¬ 
progenitiveness  with  the  thermometer  below  thirty-two. 

My  remarks  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would  invariably 
recommend  a  rest  (with  the  before-mentioned  exceptions) .  I  would 
do  so,  except  with  very  rapid  exposures  ;  but  with  the  generality  of 
pictures,  when  the  model  is  carefully  lighted,  the  necessary  amount 
of  shadow  will  generally  retard  the  exposure  sufficiently  to  make  the 
rest  desirable.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  DRY-PLATE  PROCESSES.* 

As  the  season  is  now  approaching  when  the  photographer  will  sally 
forth  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  the  question  will  arise  in  the  minds 
of  some  operators — Shall  it  be  the  -wet  or  dry  process?  If  the  latter, 
which  of  these  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  hands 
of  the  amateur?  I  am  tempted  to  offer  these  few  remarks  from  the 
fact  that  the  question  is  often  put  to  me — “Which  process  do  you 
recommend?”  Having  been  engaged  for  the  last  ten  years  in 
experimenting  with,  and  carrying  out  practically,  several  of  the  dry 
processes  (particularly  those  now  so  well  known  under  the  titles  of 
the  “collodio-albumen,”  the  “gum-gallic”  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon,  the 
“coffee,”  and  others),  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  amateur  may  have  to  encounter,  and  to  state 
the  capabilities  of  these  various  methods,  so  that  those  who  may  wish 
to  commence  dry-plate  work  may  select  at  once  that  which  appears 
best  adapted  to  his  special  requirements. 

I  will  commence  first  with  the  gum-gallic  process,  as  that  with 
which  I  have  experimented  most  recently,  and  worked  during  the 
past  summer  for  several  months.  I  believe  it  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  for  general  use,  and  the  one  I  should  recommend  to  the 
adoption  of  the  amateur.  I  may  here  observe  that  this  opinion  is 
not  founded  on  a  few  experiments  merely,  but  is  the  result  of  expe¬ 
rience  gained  during  the  taking  of  several  hundred  negatives. 

On  commencing  the  practice  of  the  gum-gallic  process,  and  closely 
following  the  instructions  published  by  Mr.  Gordon  (which  in  the 
hands  of  that  gentleman  produced  such  excellent  results),  I  did  not 
at  first  meet  with  the  success  I  anticipated ;  and  it  was  only  after 
introducing  some  slight  modifications  that  I  could  work  with  it  to  my 
satisfaction.  These  I  will  briefly  explain : — The  preservative,  as 
originally  recommended,  gave  me  films  which  developed  unequally, 
and  caused  stains  which  could  not  be  in  any  way  traced  to  defective 
manipulation,  but  which  repeated  experiment  led  me  to  believe  could 
be  altogether  avoided  by  using  the  preservative  more  dilute.  I 
would  therefore  recommend  the  employment  of  a  solution  of  not 
more  than  five  grains  of  gum  arabic  and  three  of  sugar  to  the  ounce 
of  water.  This  preparation  will  dry  more  evenly  over  the  film  than 
that  of  greater  strength.  I  may  also  state  that  iron  development 
only  proved  satisfactory  in  cases  where  the  plates  were  quite  recently 
prepared.  After  keeping  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  I  have 
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never  succeeded  in  developing  an  image  at  all  satisfactorily.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  plain  pyrogallic,  and  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
dilute  ammonia  (should  the  image  not  readily  appear),  and  after¬ 
wards  bringing  up  the  intensity  in  the  usual  way,  I  have  never  met 
with  a  failure ;  and  this  mode  of  development,  so  well  known  and 
often  practised,  seems  to  me  imperative  in  every  dry  process  where 
the  plates  have  been  kept  for  a  lengthened  period.  This  latter 
remark  brings  me  to  a  most  important  point,  viz.,  the  keeping 
qualities  of  dry  plates.  I  must  confess  my  faith  to  be  much  shaken 
in  the  idea  that  any  sensitive  film  will  keep  indefinitely,  or  even  a 
few  months,  without  undergoing  considerable  deterioration.  My 
past  experience  has  convinced  me  that,  if  the  finest  results  are  to  be 
obtained,  plates  must  be  prepared  in  small  parcels  at  a  time,  and 
used  without  delay.  I  think  it  is  to  the  want  of  appreciation  of  this 
fact  that  so  few,  comparatively,  have  succeeded  in  producing  results 
that  can  be  compared  with  those  ordinarily  obtained  bj7  working 
with  wet  plates.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  I  take  with  me  during  a 
summer  campaign  everything  necessary  for  the  prepararation  of  dry 
plates.  Very  few  extras  in  the  way  of  apparatus  are  required ; 
simply  a  drying-box,  a  portable  India-rubber  tray  to  serve  as  a  sink, 
a  gutta-percha  dipping  bath,  with  divisions  for  washing  the  plates, 
and  also  some  yellow  calico  to  put  over  a  window.  In  this  way  I 
am  able  to  prepare  a  batch  of  plates  and  use  them  on  the  first  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunit}7.  Three  dozen  glasses  is  the  utmost  I  take  out 
at  a  time.  These  occupy  about  a  fortnight  in  the  preparation,  expo¬ 
sure,  and  development,  and  this  limit  of  keeping  I  find  quite  long 
enough  to  subject  the  dry  plates  to  with  the  certainty  of  securing  the 
best  results  which  they  are  capable  of  giving.  After  that  time  a 
longer  exposure  is  required,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  develope  the 
plate  without  obtaining  too  violent  a  contrast  of  light  and  shade, 
particularly  where  the  view  is  a  difficult  one — for  instance,  with  very 
strong  lights  and  deep  shadows.  This  circumstance,  together  with 
a  tendency  to  blurring,  I  find  to  be  the  serious  defects  of  the  gum- 
gallic  process. 

In  the  modified  collodio-albumen  process,  as  published  by  me  a 
few  years  ago,  this  defect  of  giving  hard  negatives  after  long  keeping 
is  not  met  with.  In  fact,  a  difficulty  occurs  occasionally  in  not  being 
able  to  get  sufficient  contrast  readily,  unless  the  view  to  be  taken  be 
strongly  illuminated ;  therefore,  for  some  purposes,  such  as  the 
rendering  of  architectural  subjects,  I  would  recommend  this  process 
in  preference  to  that  first  named. 

I  must  not  forget  the  coffee  process,  which  has  many  admirers 
(and  deservedly  so),  and  whereby  the  plates  can  be  used  fresh  with 
tolerable  certainty  of  giving  excellent  results ;  but  I  have  found 
that  long  keeping  gives  rise  to  the  defects  complained  of  in  the  gum- 
gallic  method.  It  will  be  found  an  improvement  in  preparing  the 
preservative  for  coffee  plates  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  sugar,  and  to 
add  a  few  drops  of  albumen  to  each  ounce  of  the  coffee  solution. 
This  will  give  better  keeping  qualities  and  softer  negatives,  but  the 
time  of  exposure  will  require  to  be  slightly  increased.  With  these 
modifications  I  have  produced  very  satisfactory  results. 

Those  operators  who  desire  plates  of  very  great  sensitiveness 
should  practice  the  morphia  process.  These  plates  work  very 
rapidly  when  freshly  prepared,  but  will  not  keep  in  good  order  more 
than  two  days  when  the  morphia  is  used  alone.  By  the  use  of  the 
following  preservative  we  are  enabled  to  keep  the  plates  good  for  a 
fortnight ; — 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

Acetate  of  morphia .  1  grain. 

Gelatine  .  3  grains. 

Acetic  acid  .  5  drops. 

Albumen  .  5  „ 

For  the  first  few  days  iron  development  may  be  employed,  but  after 
that  period  alkaline  pyro.  should  be  resorted  to  by  preference.  The 
same  quality  of  collodion  and  the  same  manipulation  up  to  the  point 
of  applying  the  preservative  solution  may  be  employed  in  all  these 
processes ;  therefore  the  operator  has  it  in  his  power  to  vary  his 
practice  considerably,  and  obtain  very  different  results  simply  by 
using  one  or  other  of  the  above-mentioned  preservative  com¬ 
pounds. 

I  have  brought  for  the  inspection  of  the  members  a  few  proofs 
from  negatives  obtained  by  the  several  processes  mentioned  in  this 
paper,  and  trust  that  those  gentlemen  who  have  given  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  dry-plate  photography  will  favour  us  with  some  of  the  results 
of  their  experience ;  for  it  is  only  by  such  a  comparison  of  notes  and 
conclusions  that  we  can  arrive  at  that  most  desirable  of  processes, 
viz.,  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  practicable  mode  of  preparing  dry 
plates,  possessing  such  qualities  as  will  enable  us  to  dispense  alto¬ 
gether  with  the  wet  process  for  outdoor  operations. 

William  England. 
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NOTICES  OF  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS  AND  FACTORIES. 

II.— MR.  SOLOMON’S  WAREHOUSE  AND  FACTORY  AT  22,  RED 
LION-SQUARE. 

The  establishment  now  under  notice  has  been  in  existence  since  1843, 
so  that  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not 
the  very  oldest,  establishment  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  British  empire. 

From  what  we  have  learned,  Mr.  Solomon,  the  head  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  at  first  and  for  several  years  contented  himself  with  being 
a  mere  merchant  or  agent  in  connection  with  meeting  the  numerous 
requirements  of  the  photographer ;  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  he 
has  in  later  years  added  to  these  functions  that  of  manufacturing 
several  specialities. 

Among  the  first  things  connected  with  photography  which  Mr. 
Solomon  grafted  on  his  previous  business  of  optician  was  the 
importation  and  sale  of  hyqfosulpliite  of  soda.  The  photographic 
properties  of  this  valuable  salt  had  been  discovered  by  Sir  John 
Herschel ;  and,  although  bromide  of  potassium  and  other  chemicals 
had  been  employed  as  fixing  agents,  this  had  the  greatest  hold  upon 
public  favour.  When  Mr.  Solomon  entered  the  photographic  busi¬ 
ness  he  found  that  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  sold  wholesale  at  21s. 
per  lb.,  but  by  his  energy  in  discovering  the  best  sources  of  manu¬ 
facture  he  was  enabled  to  supply  it  at  the  reduced  rate  of  8s.  per  lb. 
To  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Solomon  and  other  merchants  photographers 
are  indebted  for  being  enabled  to  obtain,  at  the  present  time,  an 
equally  good  article  for  20s.  per  cwt. 

We  have  heard  from  Mr.  Solomon  many  incidents  of  great  his¬ 
torical  interest  associated  with  the  rise,  fall,  and  transition  of 
contemporary  photo. -commercial  establishments ;  but  while  it  would 
be  out  of  keeping  with  this  series  of  articles  to  introduce  them,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  endeavour  to  establish  branches  of 
manufacturing  Parisian  houses  in  London.  Alexis  Gaudin  &  Co., 
Bourquin,  and  others,  impressed  by  the  fact  that  they  received  very 
large  orders  for  silvered  Daguerreotype  plates  and  other  materials 
from  London,  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  that  if  one  or  two  importers 
bought  such  immense  quantities,  it  would  be  worth  their  "while  to 
establish  houses  themselves  in  London.  Accordingly,  with  a  singular 
want  of  forethought,  they  opened  places  of  business  in  opposition  to 
their  own  customers.  The  consequences  of  this  were  that  the  London 
importer  declined  to  deal  with  those  who  had  put  themselves  in  the 
position  of  rivals,  found  out  new  sources  of  supply,  and  the  short¬ 
sighted  foreign  manufacturers  who  had  located  themselves  in  London 
found  that  they  had  really  “  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs.”  The  once  well-known  house  of  Gaudin  (there  were  three 
brothers  of  that  name,  which  accounts  for  some  contretemps  occasion¬ 
ally  made  in  connection  with  their  being  mentioned  in  the  past  history 
of  the  art)  eventually  ceased  to  exist  in  this  country. 

In  the  modern  “  olden  times  ” — that  is,  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  cartes,  and  while  Daguerreotypes  and  glass  positives  were  in 
demand— a  most  extensive  business  was  done  in  Morocco  cases, 
trays,  and  passe-partouts.  A  few  years  ago,  when  describing  the 
factory  of  Mr.  Mander,  of  Birmingham,  we  gave  a  short  account  of 
one  of  these  branches  of  manufacture,  namely,  cases,  as  carried  on 
by  that  gentleman.  The  extent  of  the  business  that  was  destroyed 
by  the  introduction  of  cartes  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Solomon,  in  addition  to  what  he  purchased  from  other  places,  paid 
one  manufacturer  in  London  alone  £70  per  week  for  cases,  and  the 
bad  stock  left  on  the  hands  of  the  merchants  was  enormous. 

With  the  cartes  came  in  a  new  trade — that  of  albums.  We  do  not 
intend  here  to  refer  to  them  further  than  to  say  that  that  the  market 
has  been  almost  glutted  by  the  immense  quantity  of  rubbish  im¬ 
ported  from  Germany  and  sold  in  nearly  every  toy-shop  and  bazaar 
throughout  this  country.  The  class  sold  by  photographic  material 
dealers  is  of  a  superior  order  to  those  referred  to  above.  In  the 
hands  of  a  few  a  large  trade  is  still  done  in  albums. 

With  the  introduction  of  cartes  came,  too,  the  demand  for  studio 
furniture.  To  meet  this  demand  Mr.  Solomon  manufactured  papier 
mache  portable  accessories  of  every  description.  The  moulds  alone 
for  this  kind  of  goods  demanded  a  very  large  pecuniary  expenditure 
— capital  which  it  is  not  probable  will  be  recouped ;  for  the  bad  taste 
displayed  by  so  many  of  the  less  artistically-educated  photographers 
— the  placing  of  drawing-room  furniture,  carpets,  &c.,  by  sea-beach 
or  forest  scenes,  and  similar  artistic  monstrosities — created  in  the 
public  mind  a  feeling  of  repugnance,  and  the  result  is  that,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  the  painted  scenic  background,  the  numerous 
accessories,  and  the  “inevitable  curtain”  are  now  but  little  known. 
For  larger  portraits  than  cartes  “solid”  furniture  will  probably 
quite  supersede  make-believe  accessories. 
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There  are  certain  specialities  on  which  Mr.  Solomon  has  bestowed 
much  attention.  The  adaptation  of  magnesium  wire  or  riband  for 
purposes  of  producing  enlargements  has  given  rise  to  an  extensive 
manufacturing  of  lamps  and  enlarging  apparatus.  In  addition  to 
those  sold  for  home  use,  he  exports  large  numbers  to  the  continent 
and  also  to  the  colonies.  Although  this  form  of  enlarging  apparatus 
has  been  well  received  and  much  used  hitherto,  we  entertain  no  doubt 
that  it  will  soon  become  more  so  than  ever,  for  in  the  establishment 
now  under  notice  the  services  of  a  skilful  operator  have  been  secured 
to  discover  the  most  perfect  methods  of  enlarging;  and  from  the 
notices  which,  of  late  months,  have  appeared  in  this  Journal,  these 
experiments  would  appear  to  have  been  crowned  with  a  great  measure 
of  success. 

At  the  time  when  we  visited  Mr.  Solomon’s  establishment,  we 
found  him  and  his  photographic  assistant,  Mr.  Paul,  busily  occupied 
in  the  production  of  photo-enamels — a  branch  of  photographic  art 
that  is  bidding  fair  to  become  one  of  our  naturalised  institutions. 
Several  months  ago  Mr.  Solomon,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  some 
of  his  customers,  added  to  his  stock  of  photographic  materials  the 
necessary  requirements  for  producing  photo-enamels.  Further  de¬ 
mands  having  been  made,  the  process  of  producing  these  vitrified 
and  permanent  pictures^ is  now  taught  by  him,  and  from  the  small 
expense  involved  in  a  complete  outfit,  together  with  the  still  smaller 
cost  of  obtaining  lessons,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  production 
of  photo-vitro  enamels  will  soon  become  commonly  practised.  As 
the  operation  is  conducted  at  22,  Red  Lion-square  it  is  exceedingly 
simple  and  within  the  powers  of  any  careful  operator. 

Mr.  Solomon  has  also  of  late  been  “going  in"  for  a  method  of 
reproducing  negatives  in  a  very  simple  way.  A  sheet  of  surfaced 
paper,  coated  with  collodio- chloride  of  silver  containing  an  organic 
substance,  is  exposed  under  a  negative  in  the  usual  printing-frame, 
and  when  the  printing  has  been  carried  to  an  advanced  state — con¬ 
siderably  beyond  that  required  for  an  ordinary  picture — it  is  placed 
in  a  fixing  bath,  by  which  it  acquires  a  dark,  non-actinic  tone.  The 
face  of  the  picture  is  now  cemented,  by  means  of  gelatine,  to  a  plate 
of  glass,  and  the  paper  is  then  removed,  leaving  a  sharp  and  delicate 
transparency  on  the  glass.  From  this  transparency  is  produced,  in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  foregoing,  as  many  negatives  as  are  required. 
This  furnishes  a  simple  method  of  obtaining  reversed  negatives  for 
carbon  printing ;  for,  if  the  film  were  transferred  to  such  a  thin, 
translucent  body  as  the  transparent  paper  introduced  by  Mr.  Blair, 
a  picture  having  every  desired  amount  of  sharpness  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  even  by  printing  through  the  paper. 

We  had  almost  neglected  to  give  Mr.  Solomon  credit  for  one 
article  that  he  has  introduced  at  a  considerable  expenditure.  We 
refer  to  cloth  backgrounds  without  a  seam.  The  manufacture  of 
these  having  involved  alterations  in  the  machinery  of  the  mill  where 
they  are  produced,  their  introduction  was  attended  with  some  ex¬ 
pense.  The  width  is  eight  yards,  they  are  made  in  five  colours, 
and  come  from  the  mills  in  lengths  of  forty-eight  yards.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  samples  of  each  colour  were  sent  out  on 
one  occasion  enclosed  in  a  number  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography;  in  this,  and  in  other  ways,  the  large  number  of 
thirty-six  thousand  samples  pieces  were  distributed  in  one  week. 

Mr.  Solomon  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  many  minor 
novelties  in  apparatus,  such  as  stone-holders  for  camera  slides, 
spring-holders  for  plates,  and  other  matters  trivial,  perhaps,  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  tending  to  facilitate  the  various  operations  connected 
with  photography. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOVELTIES. 

A  New  Spectroscope.— The  Spectrum  Analysis  of  Candle  Flames. 
— Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer’s  Solar  Discoveries. — The  Pressure 
of  the  Sun’s  Atmosphere.— The  Hydrogen  Flames  of  the 
Sun. — -The  Body  of  the  Sun. — The  Future  of  the  Sun  and 
Planets. 

At  the  last  soiree  of  the  Royal  Society  a  new  and  very  valuable 
description  of  spectroscope  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Browning, 
F.R.A.S.  It  had  a  train  of  six  glass  prisms.  A  little  explanation 
will  help  to  show  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  over¬ 
come  in  the  invention  of  this  new  instrument.  With  every 
spectroscope  of  the  ordinary  construction,  when  it  is  desired  to  view 
any  particular  line  of  the  spectrum,  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  all  the 
prisms  and  the  telescope  of  the  instrument  in  order  to  get  the  best 
observation  of  that  particular  line.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  that 
the  rays  from  the  particular  part  of  the  spectrum  under  examination 
shall  travel  through  all  the  prisms  parallel  to  the  base  of  each 
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prism  through  which  it  passes.  Hence,  to  properly  adjust  a  six- 
prism  spectroscope  for  one  particular  line  of  the  spectrum  is  the 
work  of  from  one  to  two  hours  by  a  person  skilled  in  the  optics  of 
the  instrument  and  in  its  use,  but  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilled 
person  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  do  so.  What  Mr. 
Browning  has  done,  is  to  make  a  mechanical  arrangement  whereby 
a  compound  motion  is  given  to  all  the  prisms  but  one,  so  that  the 
very  act  of  turning  the  head  of  the  micrometer  screw,  to  bring  any 
particular  line  of  tlie  spectrum  into  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view,  at 
the  same  time  arranges  all  the  prisms  at  the  angle  of  maximum 
deviation  for  that  particular  line,  and  places  the  telescope  in  the 
best  position  for  observing  it.  Let  T),Jig.  1,  be  the  first  prism  of  the 


FIG.  i. 


six.  This  prism  is  fixed,  and  has  no  motion ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  motion  must  be  given  to  the  second  prism  E  if  it  be  desired  that 
the  ray  A  II  or  B  F  shall  pass  through  it  parallel  to  the  base  of  the 
prism. 

The  motion  to  be  given  to  eacli  prism  follows  a  definite  law.  The 
first  prism,  as  already  stated,  is  fixed ;  if  the  second  one  requires  to 
be  turned  round  one  degree  the  third  will  have  to  be  turned  two 
degrees,  the  fourth  three  degrees,  and  so  on.  The  motion  given  to 
the  last  of  the  six  prisms  may  thus  be  very  considerable,  so  that  it  is 
evident  that  the  telescope  must  be  moved  also  to  get  the  best  results, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  swerve  round  two  and  a-half  times 
more  than  the  second  prism,  otherwise  the  ray  from  the  last  prism 
will  not  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  object  glass. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  whereby  the  double  motion  is  given 
to  each  prism  could  not  be  described  without  the  aid  of  complicated 
diagrams,  and  even  then  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  the  matter 
clear.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  train  of  prisms  is  mounted  on 
metallic  framework  somewhat  resembling  the  hinged,  triangular 
arrangement  for  moving  soldiers  in  children’s  boxes  of  toys ;  but 
the  prisms  have  also  another  motion  round  a  common  centre. 
Although  thus  freely  movable  into  the  required  positions,  they  travel 
very  firmly,  and  are  so  accurately  fixed  that  it  is  possible  to  lift  up 
the  whole  instrument  by  one  of  the  prisms  without  want  of  rigidity 
being  observable.  The  prism  feels  as  if  screwed  tightly  to  the 
stand. 

The  result  of  this  valuable  invention  is  that  hours  of  labour  are 
saved  by  the  observer,  and  that  unskilled  observers,  in  whose  hands 
the  ordinary  spectroscope  is  a  most  unmanageable  instrument,  can 
use  the  new  one  without  trouble.  Direct-vision  spectroscopes  are, 
practically,  the  only  instruments  which  previously  have  given  satis¬ 
factory  results  in  the  hands  of  amateurs.  Mr.  Browning  has  only 
made  one  of  the  new  instruments  described  in  this  article,  and, 
expensive  as  they  are,  he  has  more  orders  for  them  than  he  can 
execute  at  present. 

Another  advantage  of  spectroscopes  on  the  new  principle  is  that 
they  offer  greater  facilities  for  observing  and  photographing  the  che¬ 
mical  rays  of  the  spectrum,  because  they  prevent  much  loss  of  light 
and  give  a  sharp  image.  For  this  reason,  also,  they  readily  permit 
the  line  H  in  the  violet  part  of  the  spectrum  to  be  seen,  although 
the  light  is  so  faint  there  that  few  but  observers  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  spectroscope  get  to  see  it  at  all  with  the  common  instrument. 

Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.,  has  recently  been  lecturing  at 
the  Royal  Institution  on  his  discoveries  in  solar  physics,  but  most  of 
these  discoveries  were  described  in  these  columns  soon  after  they 
were  made.  With  his  astronomical  spectroscope  the  hydrogen  lines 
are  sometimes  seen  bright  instead  of  dark  on  the  limb  of  the  sun 
itself;  and  these  bright  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  probably 
more  unchangeable  than  the  dark  ones,  for  minute  observation  shows 
that  changes  are  constantly  going  on  in  the  latter,  although  with 
ordinary  instruments  such  changes  are  not  perceptible. 

Curiously  enough,  similar  phenomena  to  some  of  those  seen  in  the 
photosphere  of  the  sun  may  be  observed  in  the  common  candle 
flame.  This  flame  gives  a  continuous  spectrum,  like  that  given  by  the 


light  from  a  white-hot  solid ;  why  the  candle  flame  should  do  so  is  one 
of  the  most  disputed  points  in  the  philosophy  of 
spectrum  analysis,  and  it  is  not  desirable  here  to 
-inter  into  this  question.  But  if  an  image  of  the 
candle  flame  be  projected  by  means  of  a  lens,  just 
as  Mr.  Lockyer  projects  an  image  of  the  sun  for 
spectroscopic  observation,  and  then  the  light  from 
the  blue  part  of  the  flame  only,  as  denoted  by  the 
dotted  fine  B,jf?y  2,  be  permitted  to  enter  the  slit 
of  the  spectroscope,  a  very  fair  bright-line  spec¬ 
trum  is  seen,  a  dim  continuous  spectrum  forming 
the  background.  In  this  experiment  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  use  a  lens  and  a  projected 
mage,  though  the  method  gives  improved  re¬ 
sults. 

Here,  then,  in  the  photosphere  of  the  common 
candle  the  same  phenomena  are  presented  as  by 
the  photosphere  of  the  sun.  There  are  other  re¬ 
semblances  between  the  luminous  envelopes  of  the  sun  and  of  candle 
flames. 

Mr.  Lockyer,  it  will  be  remembered,  manages  to  see  the  spectra  of 
the  red  flames  of  the  sun  by  using  a  spectroscope  of  enormous  dis¬ 
persive  power,  so  that  the  continuous  spectrum  of  the  bright  light 
from  the  limb  of  the  sun  is  so  weakened  that  it  does  not  interfere 
with  vision.  The  bright-line  spectrum  thrown  by  the  luminous 
gases  is  not  weakened  in  a  corresponding  degree  by  the  same  instru¬ 
ment,  so  the  lines  may  be  seen.  He  achieves  this  result  by  the  use 
of  from  seven  to  fourteen  prisms,  and  in  all  his  lectures  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  he  has  never  shown  the  instrument  itself  or  given  sectional 
drawings  accompanied  by  a  detailed  description  thereof.  However, 
I  have  reason  for  supposing  that  he  uses  a  train  of  seven  glass  prisms 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  that  all  further  dispersion  is  produced  by 
seven,  or  less,  direct-vision  compound  prisms  contained  in  a  straight 
tube. 


FIG.  3. 


Let  R  R  (Jig.  3)  be  a  part  of  the  faint  continuous  spectrum  of  the 
limb  of  the  sun  seen  with  his  in¬ 
strument,  and  let  P  be  the  dark 
hydrogen  line  “  F”  of  the  spectrum, 
he  sees  the  bright  hydrogen  line  N 
of  the  solar  flames  broaden  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  edge  of  the  sun.  This 
broadening  was,  at  first,  a  great 
source  of  perplexity,  until  he  and 
Professor  Frankland  conceived  that 
it  might  be  due  to  the  pressure  of 
the  sun’s  atmosphere.  Accordingly, 
they  proceeded  to  try  by  experi¬ 
ment  whether  the  spectrum  of  hy¬ 
drogen  was  altered  by  pressure. 

They  first  of  all  made  the  piece 
of  glass  apparatus  shown  in  jig.  3, 
consisting  of  three  bulbs  having  an 
exit  tube  with  three  branches.  One 
of  these  branches,  F,  was  connected 
with  a  mercurial  barometer  tube  to 
measure  the  pressure  of  the  hydro¬ 
gen  gas  in  the  bulbs ;  K  was  con¬ 
nected  with  a  tube  containing  pure 
hydrogen  and  fitted  with  a  stop¬ 
cock  ;  H  was  connected  with  the 
sprengel  pump ;  D  was  filled  with 
phosphoric  anhydride  to  dry  the  gas. 

Then  the  way  they  set  to  work  was 
to  pump  out  the  air  through  H; 
next  they  turned  the  stopcock  and 
admitted  pure  hydrogen  through 
K;  after  which  they  again  turned  off'  the  stopcock,  to  save  the  rest  of 
the  hydrogen  still  remaining  in  its  tubular  reservoir.  Once  more  the 
gas  was  pumped  out  through  H,  so  that  a  hydrogen  vacuum  was  left 
in  the  tubular  arrangement  shown  in  the  cut.  Then  the  discharge 
from  an  induction  coil  was  sent,  by  means  of  the  terminals  E  E, 
through  A  B,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  it  was  very  luminous  in 
the  narrow  tube  connecting  the  bulbs  A  B. 

This  luminous  portion  was  examined  with  the  spectroscope,  and 
was  seen  to  give  the  bright-line  spectrum  of  hydrogen;  then  the 
stopcock  near  K  was  turned  a  very  little,  so  as  to  let  more  pure 
hydrogen  slowly  enter  the  tube,  and  increase  the  pressure  of  the 
ignited  gas  inside  the  bulbs.  As-  the  pressure  increased  the  bright 
lines  of  hydrogen  were  seen  to  grow  wider.  Thus  proof  was  obtained 
that  the  broadening  of  the  bright  F-line  is  a  measure  of  the  pressure 
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of  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  at  different  levels — a  solar  barometer, 
iii  fact.  All  evidence  tends  to  prove  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  sun  at  the  level  of  the  chromosphere  is  very  much 
less  than  the  pressure  of  our  atmosphere  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

According  to  Dr.  Balfour  Stewart  and  other  philosophers,  the 
photosphere  of  the  sun  may  be  regarded  as  a  plane  of  condensation, 
and  when  variations  of  pressure  take  place  in  it  there  may  be  an  up- 
rush  of  magnesium,  iron,  and  other  vapours  from  below,  or  a  downrush 
of  a  comparatively  cool  absorbing  atmosphere  from  above.  The  down- 
rush  just  mentioned  is  almost  certainly  the  cause  of  the  spots  on  the 
sun. 

Spectrum  analysis,  says  Mr.  Lockyer,  gives  no  information  what¬ 
ever  as  to  the  nature  of  the  body  of  the  sun ;  for  the  spots  appear  to 
be  merely  surface  phenomena,  and  the  deepest  of  them,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  do  not  penetrate  below  the  photosphere.  The  photosphere  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  of  a  cloudy  nature,  and  outside  it  is  the  flaming  sea  called 
the  “  chromosphere,”  of  which  sea  the  red  flames  are  but  storms  or 
higher  waves.  These  gaseous  flames,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  are 
not  produced  by  common  combustion,  and  there  is  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  sun  is  a  hot  body  now  cooling.  But  so  enormous  is 
its  mass  and  its  initial  heat  that  untold  ages  must  roll  away  before  it 
can  cool  altogether. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  that  the 
planets,  like  everything  else  in  nature,  are  subject  to  the  laws  of 
decay  and  death,  and  do  not  roll  on  unchangeably.  There  is  some 
evidence— not  of  a  conclusive  nature,  it  is  true— that  other  conditions 
remaining  the  same  as  at  present,  the  planets  will  finally  fall  into  the 
sun,  and  each  one,  as  it  does  so,  will,  for  a  time,  enormously  increase 
the  light  and  heat  of  that  luminary— not  by  supplying  fuel,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  heat  which  it  can  be  mathematically  demonstrated 
would  be  produced  by  the  concussion. 

In  his  last  lecture  Mr.  Lockyer  went  further,  and  speculated  that 
the  sun,  after  swallowing  all  the  planets,  and  cooling  down  after  the 
repast,  might  roll  through  space  a  cold  dark  ball,  until  it  came  into 
contact  with  another  dark  body  like  itself,  and  then  the  heat  of  the 
concussion  might  produce  another  sun,  surrounded  by  smaller  ones 
which,  after  cooling,  would  form  habitable  worlds  rolling  round  the 
central  luminary. 

Wild  as  these  speculations  appear  to  be  at  the  first  blush,  many 
would  be  surprised  to  know  what  a  good  case  could  be  made  out  in 
their  favour,  did  time  and  space  permit.  Even  your  Paris  corres¬ 
pondent,  Mr.  R.  J.  Fowler,  who  very  properly  kicks  so  hard  at  all 
new  truths  untill  they  are  proved,  might  be  convinced  that  these 
speculations  are  not  quite  without  foundation. 

William  H.  Harrison. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS.* 

THE  MANIPULATIONS. 

I.— Sensitising  the  Pigment  Paper. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  pure  bichromate  of  potaslvY  in  twenty  ounces  of 
water ;  or,  instead  of  the  pure  bichromate,  the  autotype  sensitiser  may 
be  used  with  the  advantage  of  obtaining  increased  sensibility,  and  the 
power  of  keeping  the  sensitised  pigment  paper  unchanged  for  a  much 
longer  time,  than  when  the  ordinary  chrome  salt  is  used. 

Pour  some  of  this  solution  into  a  shallow  dish,  larger  than  the  paper 
to  be  sensitised,  to  the  depth  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch.  One  of  the  flat 
tin  dishes  (A)  may  be  so  employed.  Take  a  piece  of  pigment  paper; 
lay  it  face  downwards  upon  a  clean  surface,  fold  back  one  edge  to  the 
extent  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  then  roll  up  the  remainder  with  the 
gelatine  film  outside.  Now  drop  the  angle  of  the  folded  edge  upon  the 
solution,  and  let  the  coil  unroll  itself,  which  it  will  do  slowly,  driving 
out  all  bubbles  behind  as  its  surface  comes  into  contact  with  the  fluid. 

In  warm  weather  two  minutes  will  be  found  sufficient  to  cause  the 
gelatinous  surface  to  absorb  sufficient  of  the  bichromate  to  penetrate 
the  mass  equally,  and  three  minutes’  time  may  be  given  in  cold 
weather ;  but,  whatever  time  for  floating  be  allowed,  each  piece  sensitised 
must  have  the  same  treatment,  or  they  will  not  be  equally  sensitive. 
After  floating  the  required  time,  a  lath  or  thin  slip  of  wood  should  be 
laid  across  the  dish,  and  the  dry  folded  edge  should  be  pinned  to  it ;  the 
whole  should  then  be  raised,  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

The  temperature  of  the  sensitising  bath  should  not  be  above  80°  Fah. 
If  this  be  exceeded,  powdered  ice  must  be  placed  in  the  second  dish  (A) 
below  that  containing  the  bath ;  or  a  little  fresh  bath  must  be  prepared, 
ice  being  substituted  for  water,  and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  finely- 
powdered  sensitive  salt  added  to  the  existing  bath. 

*  From  the  excellent  manual  published  by  the  Autotype  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company,  Limited. 

t  The  commercial  salt  invariably  contains  traces  of  free  acid,  which  causes  insolu¬ 
bility  in  the  sensitised  pigment  paper. 


II. — Drying  the  Sensitised  Pigment  Paper. 

The  drying  of  the  paper  is  one  of  the  most  important  operations  of 
this  process.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  time  occupied  in  dryinj 
the  tissue  materially  affects  its  sensitiveness,  its  solubility,  its  cohesion,  and 
its  power  of  adhesion  to  other  surfaces. 

Moreover,  during  the  drying,  and  while  in  a  moist  state,  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  pigment  compound  are  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
action  of  other  agents.  Thus,  if  gas  be  burnt  in  the  room  in  which  the 
wet  paper  is  hanging,  the  products  of  combustion  act  as  reducing 
agents  upon  the  chrome  salt,  and  insolubility  is  induced  when  these 
products  are  in  small  quantities,  and  actually  produced  when  they  are 
in  excess,  thus  seriously  affecting  the  resulting  sensibility  and  solubility 
of  the  pigment  paper.  This  may  arise  from  the  sulphurous  acid  formed 
by  the  combustion  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  gas  invariably 
contains.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphide  of  ammonium  has  also  a 
very  deleterious  action;  as  even  the  emanations  of  a  water-closet 
placed  at  some  distance  from  the  drying  pigment  compound  have  been 
proved  to  be  injurious. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  more  quickly  the  sensitised  pigment 
paper  can  be  dried  the  more  successful  will  be  the  subsequent  opera¬ 
tions.  The  exposure  is  then  not  so  short  as  to  prevent  its  being 
properly  adjusted.  The  exposed  paper,  when  dried  quickly,  is  more 
easily  developed,  and  the  masses  of  gelatine  forming  the  picture 
are  solid  and  firm,  and  adhere  with  great  tenacity  to  the  support, 
whether  temporary  or  permanent. 

If  the  paper  has  been  long  in  drying  its  sensitiveness  is  so  increased 
that  the  exposure  becomes  unmanageable.  The  pigment  compound  is 
then  much  less  soluble  in  warm  water ;  yet  the  developed  picture  has  no 
cohesion  among  its  particles,  which  form  a  sort  of  slimy  mess  rather 
than  a  firm,  tenacious  jelly,  and  leave  the  support,  sometimes  entirely, 
as  a  slime,  sometimes  partially,  in  blisters  or  in  innumerable  small 
pustules. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  these  remarks  how  great  a  boon  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  photographers  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  pigment 
paper  of  the  Autotype  Company,  which,  although  highly  soluble  in 
excess  of  water,  yet,  when  containing  less  of  that  fluid  than  is  sufficient 
to  saturate  the  colloid  bodies  of  the  pigment  compound,  may  be  heated 
to  nearly  100°  without  becoming  fluid  and  running  in  streaks ;  whereas 
it  is  well  known  that  the  tissue  compound  prepared  by  the  process  of 
Swan  cannot  be  heated  to  70°  without  becoming  fluid  and  leaving  the 
paper  upon  which  it  has  been  prepared. 

All  that  is  necessary  with  the  new  pigment  paper  is  to  float  it  in  the 
sensitising  bath  for  not  more  than  three  minutes,  and  to  hang  each 
sheet  to  drip  until  all  have  been  prepared ;  then  to  suspend  them  in  a 
box  or  closet  in  which  heat  can  be  gradually  applied,  either  by  closed 
hot  water  pipes  or  vessels  or  by  a  pipe  passing  through  to  the  box  or 
closet  and  heated  by  gas  externally,  taking  care  that  the  fumes  do  not 
pass  into  the  closet ;  for,  as  the  pigment  paper  is  much  more  sensitive 
than  the  former  tissue  sold,  it  is  the  more  easily  affected  by  the  products 
of  combustion  and,  indeed,  by  all  reducing  agents. 

Of  course,  both  the  sensitising  and  the  drying  should  be  done  in  a 
darkened  room  by  candle-light,  or  in  a  room  with  windows  provided 
with  yellow  blinds ;  all  white  light  must  be  carefully  excluded. 

Formerly  great  care  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  tissue  becoming 
moist  and  tacky  after  drying,  or  becoming  so  dry  as  to  be  brittle. 
With  the  new  pigment  paper  these  precautions  are  not  necessary ;  for, 
while  much  less  hygrometric  than  the  old  tissue,  it  cannot  be  made 
brittle.  Containing  oily  pigment  in  notable  proportion  and  not  affected 
by  heat  or  moisture,  the  paper  remains  flexible  however  well  dried. 
Consequently  it  is  much  less  liable  to  yield  imperfect  pictures,  and, 
therefore,  all  special  treatment  on  this  ground  is  unnecessary. 

III.— Preparing  the  Negative. 

Select  a  negative  of  medium  density  for  the  first  trial.  If  it  be  of  the 
exact  size  of  the  cut  pigment  paper,  paste  round  its  edge  on  the  film 
side  four  strips  of  very  thin  black  paper,  one- eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  or 
more,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  light  from  that  part,  and  to  form  what  is  called 
the  “safe  edge.” 

If  the  negative  be  larger  than  the  pigment  paper,  lay  over  the  face  of 
the  negative  a  piece  of  black  paper,  and  out  of  it  cut  an  opening  to  show 
the  portion  of  the  subject  to  be  printed.  This  must  be  smaller  than  the 
pigment  paper,  which,  in  all  cases,  should  have  an  edge  unacted  upon 
by  light  of  at  least  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  one-quarter  of  an 
inch,  or  even  one-half,  is  still  better.  This  edge,  thus  preserved  in  the 
soluble  condition,  greatly  increases  the  adhesion  of  the  exposed  pigment 
paper  to  the  support,  and  materially  facilitates  the  succeeding 
operations. 

IV. — Placing  the  Sensitive  Pigment  Paper  under  the  Negative. — 
The  Printing  Frame  (D). 

Having  thus  prepared  the  negative  lay  the  sensitised  paper  face 
downwards  upon  it,  and  place  both  in  the  usual  frame ;  though,  as  the 
print  has  not  to  be  looked  at,  a  piece  of  thin  wood  or  millboard  held  by 
two  American  clips  answers  perfectly.  The  model  pressure-frame  of  the 
Autotype  Company,  however  (D),  represents  the  most  perfect  form  of 
apparatus  for  effecting  the  exposure,  and  is  the  result  of  much  expe¬ 
rience,  It  is  extremely  light,  simple,  and  comparatively  cheap,  while 
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the  necessaiy  operations  of  changing  the  paper  are  greatly  simplified. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  printing  frames  dry.  If  much 
hygrometric  moisture  accumulate  in  the  pads  or  cushions  this  will  be 
converted  into  steam  in  sunlight,  and  will  inevitably  soften  the  pig¬ 
ment  compound,  causing  it  to  adhere  to  the  negative,  which  may 
thereby  be  destroyed.  The  paper  being  properly  adjusted  in  the  frame 
is  now  ready  for  exposure. 

V. — Exposing  the  Pigment  Paper.— Tiie  Actinometer  (E). 

Simultaneously  and  in  the  same  plane  with  the  pressure-frame  con¬ 
taining  the  negative  and  pigment  paper  the  actinometer  must  be  ex¬ 
posed.  The  simplest  actinometer,  and  that  adopted  by  the  Autotype 
Company,  consists  of  a  slip  of  paper  rendered  sensitive  by  a  standard 
quantity  of  silver  salt  dissolved,  or  suspended  in  collodion.  This  is 
poured  or  painted  upon  the  paper,  which,  therefore,  becomes  coloured 
or  tinted  on  being  exposed  to  light.  The  tint  thus  produced  is  compared 
with  a  standard  one  painted  on  the  glass  lid  of  the  actinometer  around 
a  clear  centre.  When  about  to  be  used  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper  is 
drawn  forward  so  as  to  be  seen  through  the  glass  lid.  This  should  be 
watched  carefully  if  the  light  be  vigorous,  and  when  the  tint  of  the 
paper  is  equal  in  depth  to  the  standard  tint  of  the  actinometer  this  is 
called  “one  tint.”  The  paper  is  again  drawn  forward  to  the  extent  of 
the  opening,  so  as  to  hide  the  tint  just  given,  and  expose  another 
breadth  of  fresh  colourless  paper,  which,  when  coloured  to  the  standard 
degree,  becomes  the  “  second  tint,”  and  so  on. 

For  a  medium  negative  of  ordinary  density  two  tints  may  be  sufficient. 
This  may  be  assumed  for  the  first  trial.  Presuming  the  exposure  to  have 
taken  place,  the  frame  and  actinometer  must  now  be  withdrawn  to  a 
room  in  which  there  is  not  much  light,  but  which  need  not  have  yellow 
blinds  if  the  shaded  portion  of  the  room  be  used  in  which  to  open  the 
frame,  and  remove  the  pigment  paper,  which  should  be  carefully  kept 
in  a  drawer  or  between  the  leaves  of  a  blotting  book  until  developed. 
The  sooner  this  is  effected  after  exposure  the  better,  as  the  action  set 
up  by  the  light  is  gradually  continued  even  in  darkness ;  so  that  prints 
which  have  been  kept  for  some  time  after  exposure  will  be  found  deeper 
in  tone  when  finished  than  those  developed  immediately,  although  the 
time  of  exposure  may  have  been  the  same  in  both.  Allowance  should 
be  made  for  this,  if  the  exposed  prints  have  to  be  kept  for  more  than  an 
hour  after  being  withdrawn  from  the  frame. 

VI. — Preliminary  Reference  to  Support  and  Development. 

The  exposed  paper  having  been  withdrawn  from  the  frame  has  now 
the  latent  picture  upon  the  face  of  the  pigment  compound  in  an  insolu¬ 
ble  state,  while  much  of  this  substance  at  the  back  of  the  print,  in 
contact  with  the  paper  upon  which  the  compound  is  laid,  remains  solu¬ 
ble,  and,  on  being  washed  away,  reveals  the  picture;  but,  for  the  latter 
to  be  preserved,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  first  be  mounted  upou  some 
support,  to  retain  it  uninjured  during  the  washing.  It  is  the  mode  by 
which  this  is  effected  which  constitutes  the  essential  difference  between 
the  manipulations  of  the  new  autotype  process  and  its  predecessors ;  and 
this  mode  is  based  upon  a  distinct  general  principle.  Fai’gier  employed 
collodion,  Swan  India-rubber,  while  Johnson  uses  nothing  but  atmos¬ 
pheric  pi’essure  upon  the  picture  film  itself,  supported  on  some  im¬ 
permeable  surface. 

VII. — General  Principle. 

If  the  pigment  film,  after  exposure,  be  plunged  into  water  until  it  be  fully 
expanded  ( but  no  longer),  and  be  then  laid  upon  any  plane  surface  im¬ 
permeable  to  water,  it  will  firmly  adhere  thereto,  provided  air  be  carefully 
excluded  from  between  the  surfaces. 

VIII. — The  Support. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  general  principle  just  laid  down  that  pictures 
may  be  obtained  directly  on  any  plane,  impermeable  surface,  for  to  such 
surface  the  exposed  film  will  permanently  adhere  under  the  conditions 
named.  Unfortunately,  pictures  so  produced  are  inverted  when  ordi¬ 
nary  negatives  are  employed.  If  these  be  reversed,  then  the  images  of 
the  pictures  are  necessarily  in  their  correct  position. 

When  we  consider  the  millions  of  valuable  negatives  that  already 
exist  (none  of  them  inverted) ;  when  we  reflect  that  reversed  negatives 
cannot  be  obtained  without  loss  of  light  or  other  disadvantage,  if  taken 
directly,  nor  without  some  risk,  and  not  a  little  trouble,  if  transported 
from  the  glass  to  a  collodion  or  gelatine  film,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
some  method  of  obtaining  permanent  pictures  must  be  found  free  from 
the  defect  of  inversion,  without  having  recourse  to  inverting  the  nega¬ 
tive.  It  has  been  already  said  that  the  new  autotype  process  provides 
for  this  necessity  by  very  simple  means,  viz.,  the  transference  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  film  from  a  plate  of  metal  or  glass,  used  as  a  temporary  support  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  it  thereon  to  a  surface  of  prepared  paper  with  an 
enamel  surface,  on  which  it  is  to  remain.  For  this  purpose  the  glass  or 
metal  plate  must  be  prepared,  so  as  to  prevent  that  adhesion  which 
otherwise  would  ensue. 

The  nature  of  the  support,  and  whether  it  be  employed  as  a  temporary 
or  permanent  basis  for  the  print,  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  styles  of  pic¬ 
tures;  for  the  production  of  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  furnish 
precise  directions  under  their  various  headings. 


AN  INDIAN  PHOTOGRAPHER  ON  THE  CONTINENT.* 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY  IN  BERLIN. 

There  are  several  exceeding  clever  photolithographers  in  Berlin,  and  I 
found  more  established  there  than  in  any  other  city  I  visited.  I  called 
on  Messrs.  Burchard  Brothers,  Korn,  Kellner  and  Gieseman,  and  Falk 
Brothers,  and  obtained  some  general  indications  of  their  processes, 
which  all  give  very  good  results.  Those  of  Herr  Korn  are  particularly 
fine.  Messrs.  Falk  Brothers  are  more  occupied  with  photo-engraving 
in  relief  and  for  plate  printing. 

Messrs.  Burchard  Brothers’  Photolithographic  Establishment. 

Messrs.  Burchard  Brothers  were  kind  enough  to  show  me  some  very 
fine  specimens  and  to  let  me  see  their  establishment,  but  did  not  wish 
to  disclose  their  mode  of  operating.  They  said,  however,  that  they 
worked  direct  on  the  stone,  and  did  not  require  a  cliche ;  their  proofs 
were  exceedingly  sharp  and  good. 

Their  apparatus  was  very  simple,  consisting  of  a  large  camera  resting 
on  a  firm  stand,  at  one  end  of  which  the  plan-board  was  fixed.  The 
lenses  used  were  by  Busch,  of  Rathenow.  They  operate  in  a  partially  - 
glazed  room,  so  as  to  have  a  direct  light  on  the  plan.  Their  lithographic 
presses  were  mostly  of  the  French  pattern,  and  Herr  Burchard  told 
me  they  were  better  than  the  German.  I  saw  some  specimens  of  a 
curious  application  of  photolithography  to  the  printing  of  patterns  on 
different  stuffs,  such  as  linen,  silk,  calico,  &c.,  which  could  be  used  for 
various  purposes — thus,  on  calico  for  the  borderings  of  petticoats,  on 
silk  for  the  ends  of  scarves,  imitation  lace,  &c. ;  some  of  the  results  were 
very  good  indeed. 

I  also  saw  a  zinc  plate  in  relief,  which  was  very  successfully  done  and 
almost  without  retouch ;  it  was  far  superior  to  the  work  of  the  same 
kind  I  saw  at  Paris. 


Herr  Korn’s  Photolithographic  Establishment. 

Herr  Korn  showed  me  the  finest  photolithographs  in  line  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  He  was  also  obliging  enough  to  show  me  some  of  his 
methods  of  working,  and  to  give  me  a  great  deal  of  general  information 
on  the  subject.  He  worked  for  a  long  time  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Osborne,  of  Melbourne,  who  introduced  a  process  of  photolithography 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  the  process  of  photo¬ 
zincography  at  Southampton.  Both  processes  were  very  similar,  but 
Mr.  Osborne  mixed  albumen  with  the  gelatine  for  preparing  the  paper, 
with  the  idea  of  leaving  an  insoluble  coating  on  the  transfer  after  the 
development,  so  that,  when  transferred,  it  might  stick  to  the  stone  and 
not  be  liable  to  slip,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when  the  unaltered  gela¬ 
tine  has  been  removed  from  the  surface  of  transfers  made  by  the  other 
process.  Herr  Korn  worked  this  process  for  a  long  time,  but,  not  find¬ 
ing  it  give  sufficiently  good  results,  he  has  abandoned  it  for  another, 
which  he  considers  better.  He  has  been  entrusted  by  the  Prussian 
Government  with  the  reproduction  by  photolithography  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  in  pen  and  ink  and  water-colour  sketches  executed  by  the  members 
of  the  Prussian  Mission  to  Japan.  These  drawings  are  of  large  size, 
and  the  reproductions  in  line  and  by  chromo-photolithography  are  most 
successful.  The  peculiarity  about  the  work  is  the  absence  of  flatness 
and  a  difference  of  shade  in  the  lines,  which  adds  much  to  the  pic¬ 
turesqueness  of  the  results ;  yet  the  lines,  though  broken,  are  clean  cut, 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  that  unpleasant  woolliness  so  common  in  photo¬ 
lithographs  of  drawings.  Herr  Korn  only  occupies  himself  •with  artistic 
work  in  line,  chiefly  copies  from  drawings.  I  passed  some  little  time 
in  his  studio,  and  saw  some  of  his  manipulations. 

The  apparatus  he  uses  is  a  strong  rigid  camera  resting  on  a  solid 
table-stand,  at  one  end  of  which  the  plan-board  is  fixed.  The  plan-board 
slides  backwards  and  forwards,  and  its  distance  can  be  regulated  by  a 
scale.  He  works  in  a  glass  room  on  the  roof  of  his  house,  using  ordinary 
daylight,  but  has  a  calico  screen  above  the  plan.  His  dark  rooms  are 
spacious ;  one  small  one  contains  the  nitrate  bath  alone,  the  other,  a 
larger  one,  is  used  for  developing  the  plates  and  the  ordinary  operations 
of  his  process.  He  uses  a  horizontal  trough  for  the  nitrate  bath,  and 
told  me  that  its  use  was  universal  in  Germany.  His  negatives  are  very 
large  and  are  exceedingly  good ;  they  are  intensified  with  pyrogallic  acid 
and  silver  only,  fixing  with  weak  cyanide  before  intensifying.  The 
negatives  are  afterwards  transferred  to  other  glasses,  so  as  to  become 
reversed  to  enable  him  to  print  directly  on  to  the  stone.  I  saw  this 
process,  but  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  it.  Herr  Kom  is  a  very  care¬ 
ful  operator,  and  takes  the  greatest  care  that  his  negatives  shall  be 
perfectly  clear  in  the  lines,  rejecting  without  mercy  one  that  is  not. 

For  the  photolithographic  process,  he  told  me  that  he  used  asphaltum 
and  works  directly  on  to  the  stone.  The  exposure  is  very  short ;  the 
unaltered  asphaltum  is  then  removed  with  a  solvent,  and  the  stone  is 
prepared  with  gum  and  acid  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Herr  Korn  gave  me  one  of  Mr.  Osborne’s  transfers ;  it  was  quite 
different  in  appearance  to  those  obtained  by  the  Southampton  process, 
the  surface  being  quite  brilliant.  He  also  gave  me  a  formula  for  transfer 
ink,  which  may,  perhaps,  prove  useful : — 

Stearine  .  18  parts, 

Mastic  . 18  ,, 

Lampblack  .  12  ,, 

mixed  with  oleine  instead  of  varnish. 

*  Continued  from  page  223. 
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He  recommended  the  use  of  Swinborne’s  gelatine. 

He  always  prints  on  genuine  China  paper,  which  gives  much  better 
results  than  the  imitation  paper ;  it  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  get  good 
paper  even  from  China,  as  it  is  so  mixed  with  impurities ;  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  print  on  ordinary  paper,  as  the  prints  want  force,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  printers  who  can  print  photolithography  properly. 

Kellner  and  Gieseman’s  Photographic  Institution. 

Herr  Kellner,  of  the  firm  of  Kellner  and  Gieseman,  gave  me  a  sketch 
of  his  process,  but  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  it.  I  had  long  conver¬ 
sations  on  the  subject  with  him,  and  am  obliged  to  him  for  much  infor¬ 
mation.  He  occupies  himself  now  almost  solely  with  the  reproduction 
in  photolithography  of  geographical  maps  in  relief.  Photographic 
negatives  are  made  from  plaster  casts,  and  these  are  reproduced  in 
half-tone  by  his  process.  I  cannot  say  I  like  the  results  of  this  applica¬ 
tion,  though  I  have  no  doubt,  from  some  other  specimens  I  saw,  that 
the  process  is  a  most  excellent  one  for  subjects  in  half-tone  and  line. 
The  maps  so  produced  are  chiefly  used  for  educational  purposes,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  for  office  use. 

Messrs.  Falk  Brothers’  Establishment. 

Messrs.  Falk  showed  me  some  fine  specimens  of  photo-engraving  in 
intaglio  and  in  relief,  and  I  also  saw  their  plates.  They  were  also  good 
enough  to  give  me  a  general  idea  of  their  process,  the  principle  of  which 
is  as  follows  : — 

A  glass  plate  is  coated  with  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  and 
gelatine,  dried,  and  exposed  under  a  negative  of  the  engraving  to  be  re¬ 
produced.  The  exposed  plate  is  then  plunged  into  water.  The  parts  of 
the  gelatine  coating  which  have  not  been  exposed  to  light  swell  up  and 
rise  in  relief.  A  plaster  cast  is  made  from  it,  and  shows  the  reverse ; 
the  black  parts  of  the  negative  appear  hollow ;  the  transparent  parts — 
that  is  to  say,  the  lines  of  the  drawing — are  in  relief.  This  plate  is, 
therefore,  a  matrix.  A  cast  in  wax  is  taken  from  it,  and  by  electro¬ 
typing  the  wax  mould  a  copper  printing  block  is  obtained,  from  which 
it  only  remains  to  cut  out  the  clear  whites  with  a  gouge.  In  a  some¬ 
what  similar  manner  copperplates  may  be  made  for  printing  in  the 
copperplate  press. 

I  also  saw  a  great  many  zinc  plates  in  relief  which  were  very  good, 
but  could  not  find  out  by  what  means  they  were  produced. 


Hirelings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

May  26th . 

Mutual  Improvement  Institute. 
Philosophical  Institution. 

26th  . 

Bristol . 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Agreeably  with  the  intimation  made  at  the  previous  meeting  of  this 
Society,  the  last  meeting,  held  on  the  12th  inst. ,  was  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  pictures  recently  taken  by  the  members  and  their  friends. 
Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Storey  was  elected  a  member. 

The  Chairman,  after  a  few  introductory  remarks  concerning  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  the  wet  and  dry  processes,  exhibited  several  charm¬ 
ing  pictures  taken  by  a  dry  process  which  he  considered  superior  in 
some  respects  to  any  other  he  had  tried.  A  brief  account  of  this 
process  will  be  found  in  another  page. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  various  contributions  were  characterised  by  the  manipu¬ 
lative  and  artistic  ability  for  which  that  gentleman  is  so  well  known. 
They  consisted  of  both  portraits  and  landscapes. 

Mr.  Howard  exhibited  some  specimens  of  what  he  designated 
“failures ”  by  the  gum-gallic  process ;  but  the  members  considered  that 
these  so-called  failures  were  highly  satisfactory  and  beautiful  pictures. 

Mr.  Price’s  “exhibit”  consisted  of  a  new  camera,  which  was  greatly 
admired,  and  which  we  shall  describe  fully  next  week. 

As  on  previous  years,  Mr.  Hunter  gave  the  members  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  chefs  d' oeuvre  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association 
taken  during  the  past  year.  Among  these  was  a  picture  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  Mr.  Price,  which 
had  obtained  the  first  prize  for  dry-plate  photography. 

Mr.  Dunmore  showed  several  pictures,  among  them  being  a  fine  study 
of  a  head,  entitled  On  the  Look  Out;  and  another  of  an  old  woman  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  fallen  asleep  at  the  supper  table,  the  picture  being  entitled 
Weary.  The  subject  of  the  latter  picture,  including  the  effect  of  candle¬ 
light,  was  happily  rendered. 

Mr.  Blanchard’s  contribution  consisted  of  some  of  those  large  por¬ 
traits  for  which  he  is  justly  acquiring  much  fame.  They  were  quite 
equal  to  anything  he  has  previously  done. 


Mr.  Cocking  exhibited  some  landscape  specimens  of  photo-tints, 
showing  that  a  subject  uninteresting,  if  printed  alone,  could  be  made 
artistic  by  the  mode  of  treatment,  through  using  flat  tints  with  white 
lights  introduced.  The  general  effect  of  Mr.  Cooking’s  pictures  was 
very  pleasing,  and  much  like  a  fine  crayon  drawing  on  tinted  paper. 

Conversation  was  actively  kept  up  among  the  members  while  the 
various  pictures  were  being  handed  round,  and  the  meeting  altogether 
was  a  very  pleasant  one. 

It  was  intimated  that  at  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Dunmore  would  read 
a  paper  entitled  Dodges,  after  which  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


(ftomsgonimm. 

The  Plebiscite  of  1870  and  the  Photographers’  Vote:  What  was 
It ?— Fumigating  Sensitised  Paper:  Simple  Method. — Superio¬ 
rity  of  Fused  Nitrate  of  Silver  for  Negative  Baths,  and 
Crystallised  for  Positive  Paper. — Preservation  of  Eggs,  and 
Probable  Reduction  in  Price. — Thermo-Electric  Battery.— 
Electricity  from  Coke  Ovens. — Electricity  at  the  Tuilleries, 
and  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  America. 

Of  course  it  was  the  plebiscite,  and  the  barricades,  and  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  charges  which  hindered  your  correspondent  from  putting 
in  an  appearance  last  week!  Well,  it  was  not ;  for,  although  living 
within  a  stone’s  throw  (a  good  fling)  of  the  “head  centre,”  he  from  his 
retreat  au  quatri6me  heard  no  sound  to  indicate  that  deeds  were  being 
wrought  of  which  the  report  would  sound  the  world  through.  Proba¬ 
bly  your  readers  knew  more  about  the  “  emeutcs,”  and  sooner,  than 
we  did  here,  unless  we  happened  to  be  out,  and  in  for  the  disturbances. 
I  wonder  how  the  photographers  voted.  I  should  suppose  they  would 
mostly  register  “  oui,"  for  I  fancy  the  ouis  pay  better  than  the  nons  on 
the  whole ;  and  then  in  voting  for  oui  we  vote  for  ourselves. 

My  waudering  friend,  from  Limoges,  sends  me  a  “  ‘dodge,’  in  return 
for  the  many  hints  for  which  he  has  been  indebted  to  your  pages.” 
It  is  with  respect  to  fumigating  albumenised  paper  after  sensitising  it. 
He,  being  peripatetic,  does  not  like  luggage,  of  course,  and  so  schemes 
to  avoid  it.  A  fumigating  box  would  be  a  nuisance ;  the  problem  to  be 
solved  by  a  wandering  photographic  artist  is  to  find  out  as  many  uses 
for  one  piece  of  apparatus  as  possible.  So  he  takes  his  flat  dish  of 
either  glass,  porcelain,  or  ebonite  (the  one  which  is  a  little  larger  than 
the  sheet  to  be  prepared  is  the  best),  makes  a  plain  wooden  cover  large 
enough  to  rest  on  the  edges  of  the  dish,  takes  the  sensitised  paper 
(which  should  be  quite  dry)  and  fastens  it  to  the  flat  wooden  cover 
by  drawing  pins  or  other  suitable  means.  A  little  liquid  ammonia 
diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  i3  poured  into  the  dish,  and 
the  cover  holding  the  sensitised  paper  is  placed  on  it,  so  that  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  paper  shall  be  over  and  nearest  the  ammonia.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  ammonia  do  not  touch  the  paper,  which  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  exposed  to  the  vapours  fifteen  minutes.  The  time  for  fumiga¬ 
tion  varies  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solution,  and  over-fuming  the 
paper  should  be  avoided.  Symptoms  of  this  are  characterised  by  the 
paper  assuming  a  smeary,  bronzed  appearance  in  the  printing.  Perhaps 
I  might  suggest  the  substitution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  coarse 
powder  for  the  liquid,  there  being  less  moisture  involved  in  the  opera¬ 
tion.  It  might  be  found,  however,  in  practice,  that  specks  would  be 
formed  from  powdery  particles  of  the  ammoniacal  salt. 

I  asked  a  photographer  in  large  practice  here  why  he  preferred  fused 
nitrate  of  silver  for  preparing  his  negative  bath.  He  replied  that  it 
was  on  account  of  the  extreme  neutrality  of  this  product,  and  it  being 
a  nitrate  of  silver  which  was  rarely  adulterated.  The  crystallised 
nitrate,  he  said,  he  preferred  for  sensitising  positive  paper,  because  he 
believed  that  the  paper  prepared  with  this  salt  kept  whiter  longer  be¬ 
fore  they  were  used.  How  do  these  opinions  coincide  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  your  readers  ? 

How  to  keep  eggs  fresh  has  been  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  has 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  many.  The  last  plan,  said  to  be  better  than 
all  preceding,  of  course,  is  to  put  the  eggs  in  a  stone  jar,  and  pour  over 
them  some  collodion  containing  castor  oil,  which  yields  a  more  elastic 
film  than  simple  collodion.  The  jar  is  closed  up,  the  collodion  drawn 
off  at  the  bottom,  the  eggs  taken  out,  exposed  to  the  air  to  dry,  and 
their  varnishing  completed  with  a  brush.  Several  years’  experience 
have  proved  the  value  of  this  process.  It  is  rather  expensive;  but 
persons  who  will  have,  or  sick  people  who  should  have,  fresh  eggs  at 
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any  time  of  the  year  will  not  object  to  pay  an  advanced  price.  On 
the  other  hand,  eggs  are  said  to  be  likely  to  be  cheaper,  their  great 
consumption  for  the  production  of  dry  albumen  for  calico  printers  being 
likely  to  cease,  from  a  discovery  just  made  of  a  process  for  the  decolouri- 
sation  of  the  albumen  of  blood.  The  heavy  responsibility  thought  to  be 
resting  on  the  photographic  consumers  of  eggs  will  thus  be  removed,  and 
the  contemporary  can  rest  in  peace  on  this  point. 

I  mentioned  in  a  recent  letter  the  introduction  of  a  thermo-electric 
battery  of  the  power  of  two  Bunsen’s  cells.  Further  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  construction  of  this  instrument,  and  the  maker  informed  me 
a  short  time  ago  that  he  was  getting  a  series  ready  for  the  production  of 
the  electric  light !  The  idea  is  good — the  conversion  of  heat  into  light 
almost  directly.  An  apparatus,  consisting  of  150  large  couples,  gave  a 
power  equal  to  five  average-sized  Bunsen’s  cells  perfectly  amalgamated. 
It  worked  for  ten  hours  without  any  attention,  and  at  a  cost  of  two 
pounds’  weight  of  coke  per  hour !  The  apparatus  deposited  about  one 
ounce  and  a-half  of  copper  every  hour.  The  apparatus,  in  construction, 
is  composed  of  1,500  large  couples,  equivalent  to  fifty  Bunsen’s  cells. 
It  will  be  heated  by  coke  ovens,  and  the  expenditure  of  coke  is  expected 
to  be  about  twenty-two  pounds  per  hour.  MM.  Mure  and  Clammed  are 
the  inventors  of  the  new  apparatus. 

I  cannot  help  concluding  this  account  of  the  production  of  electricity 
by  coke  ovens  by  recording  the  experiences  of  some  ladies  at  the  Palace 
of  the  Tuilleries,  who  were  engaged  in  the  production  of  this  agent 
without  their  knowledge  and  much  to  their  astonishment.  In  the  pri¬ 
vate  apartments  of  the  Emperor’s  palace,  it  is  related  that  a  lady  in  high 
position — in  very  high  position,  in  fact — went  near  a  mantelpiece,  where 
she  felt  all  of  a  sudden  a  slight  commotion  ;  she  drew  back  naturally, 
and  again  approached— a  new  shock,  and  sharp  prick.  Illusion  was 
impossible  ;  however,  she  would  try  the  experiment  again.  The  com¬ 
motion  was  increased  in  energy,  and  the  prick  became  painful.  What¬ 
ever  was  the  matter  ?  and  calling  several  persons  of  her  suite  she  said, 
“Try,  then,”  w  one  of  them  to  whom  she  related  the  strange  adventure. 
This  lady  allowed  a  slight  cry  of  astonishment  to  escape  her,  for  she,  too, 
had  felt  the  shock  and  the  pricking.  The  grand  lady  then  begged  her 
husband  to  try.  He,  a  little  incredulous  but  smiling,  ventured  to  the 
magic  mantelpiece.  When  he  was  within  a  few  inches  from  the  fire¬ 
place  a  fine  jet  of  bluish  fire  was  seen  to  pass  from  the  marble  to  his 
clothes.  What  was  the  mystery  ?  They  sent  off  to  the  Sorbonne  for  one 
of  the  professors— not  as  in  old  times;  they  would  have  called  inamagician. 
M.  Jamin,  one  of  the  finest  experimenters  ever  seen  at  a  lecture  table, 
posted  off  to  the  bewitched  palace.  The  mantelpiece  received  him  with 
showers  of  characteristic  crackling  sparks.  “  Ah  !  that  is  electricity,” 
said  M.  Jamin,  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  found  the  key  to  the  mystery. 
Before  the  mantelpiece  was  a  magnificent  bear’s  skin  ;  every  time  when 
anyone  walked  upon  it  the  friction  generated  electricity,  which  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  its  usual  forms  of  sparks  and  shocks.  M.  Jamin  rubbed 
the  bearskin  and  the  sparks  multiplied.  Such  facts  are  rarely  produced 
in  our  climate;  but,  says  my  authority,  they  are  very  frequent  in 
certain  parts  of  North  America.  Your  clothes  get  so  charged  there  in 
the  winter  with  the  electric  fluid  that  children  are  frightened  by  these 
fireworks,  and  the  end  of  any  metallic  object  becomes  a  small  pistol 
when  the  tip  of  a  finger  is  held  to  it.  Two  friends  shaking  hands  are 
mutually  shocked,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  it  is  not  prudent  to 
kiss  is  materially  increased;  for  from  the  nose-end  often  issues  a  miniature 
flash  of  lightning  instead  of  from  the  eyes.  The  lads  amuse  themselves 
with  firing  at  each  other  electric  sparks,  and  sometimes  one  can  light  a 
jet  of  gas  with  your  finger-end.  Will  your  American  readers,  and 
there  are  many,  corroborate  this,  or  charge  my  friend  of  the  ‘  ‘  Science 
au  Foyer  ”  with  drawing  on  his  scientific  imagination  ’ 

Paris,  May  16,  1870.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

— 4 — 

MR.  M.  CAREY  LEA  AND  COLOURED  FILMS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Lea’s  name  and  the  special  coloured  film  he  advo¬ 
cates  seem  to  be  so  associated  together  that  I  thought  all  your  readers 
would  have  been  aware  that  Mr.  Lea  has,  as  he  says,  reduced  this  to  a 
practical  system  more  than  a  year  ago.  In  fact,  it  is  just  two  years  ago 
since  Mr.  Lea  first  named  it — or  at  least  since  I  noticed  it — and  I  write 
to  you  for  the  information  of  Mr.  Blair,  as  asked  by  him  last  week. 

Strange  to  say,  I  was  looking  over  some  old  numbers  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  and  my  eye  caught  the  words  printed  in 
italics,  “red  litmus.'"  The  number  in  question  is  May  1st,  1S6S.  I  had 
read  Mr.  Blair’s  letter,  but  had  no  idea  of  looking  up  the  matter ;  hut  as 
I  came  upon  it  I  thought  I  would  point  it  out.  Mr.  Lea  there  says  he 
had  been  looking  for  something  of  the  kind  for  some  time,  and  at  last 


struck  upon  red  litmus.  I  have  never  seen  anything  about  Hue  litmus, 
as  referred  to  by  Mr.  Blair,  but  always  red,  and  Mr.  Lea  has  often 
mentioned  the  subject  in  his  various  methods  since.  Mr.  Lea  says  in 
the  article  in  May,  1868,  that  “so  far  from  taking  away  sensitiveness, 
it  seems  rather  to  add  to  it — perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  orcein  com¬ 
pounds  which  the  litmus  contains.”  But  Mr.  Blair  can  refer  to  the 
complete  article.  — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  Litmus. 

P.S. — Mr.  Lea  was  looking  for  something  (Mr.  Blair  will  find  on 
reading  the  article)  to  prevent  blurring ;  therefore,  the  colour  he  would 
look  for  would  certainly  not  be  blue.  As  to  so  darkening  the  film  being 
long  known,  I  think  Mr.  Lea’s  article  as  above  is  one  of  the  first,  or,  at 
least,  the  first  I  have  seen. — L. 

- 4 - 

ON  IMPURITIES  IN  WATER  USED  FOR  WASHING  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — On  my  arrival  at  home  I  tried  the  suspected  water, 
in  the  first  instance,  with  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  wasted  some  time  in  thus  doing,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  hydrochloric  acid  perfectly  free  from  all  traces  of  iron.  I  tried 
three  different  samples  from  different  chemists’  establishments,  and  all 
contained  iron.  Besides,  some  time  elapses  ere  you  see  the  precipitate. 

The  following  plan  is  the  simplest  and  best : — Add  to  the  suspected 
water  a  few  drops  of  liquid  ammonia.  This  will  set  free  any  of  the  salts 
of  iron  in  the  water.  A  few  drops  of  tincture  of  nut  galls  will  indicate 
at  once  the  presence  of  a  proto-salt  of  iron,  and  which  I  found  to  be 
present  in  the  water — roughly  speaking,  about  one-twentyfifth  of  a 
grain  to  the  gallon ;  hut  even  this  minute  quantity,  flowing  from  the 
tap  over  the  surface  of  the  albumenised  prints  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours  would  exercise,  I  believe,  a  deleterious  effect.  What  say  you  ? 
I  cannot,  unfortunately,  remedy  this  defect  as  you  propose,  for  I  have 
no  cistern,  the  water  coming  direct  from  the  main. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

May  17,  1870.  Clericus. 

[We  may  have  some  further  remarks  to  offer  on  this  subject  shortly. 
—Eds.]  ^ 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  GUM-GALLIC  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  leading  article,  Which  is  the  Best  Dry  Process, 
it  is  therein  stated  that  the  gum-gallic  process  was  first  introduced  by 
Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon. 

Now,  there  are  many  in  Manchester  who  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I 
now  state — that  I  worked  the  gum  process  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
ago  in  a  variety  of  ways,  namely,  solution  of  gum  by  itself,  gum  and 
pyro. ,  gum  and  gallic  acid,  and  gum  and  sugar ;  but  I  found  the  best  and 
simplest  to  be  a  solution  of  gum  alone,  developed  by  iron  and  intensi¬ 
fied  by  pyro.  and  silver.  At  that  time  the  alkaline  method  of  develop¬ 
ment  was  not  known,  therefore  I  had  not  tried  how  they  would 
develope  by  it,  and  have  not  worked  the  process  now  for  eight  years, 
having  abandoned  it  in  favour  of  the  collodio-albumen  process  for  want 
of  a  suitable  collodion ;  for  the  gum  process,  to  be  successfully  worked, 
requires  a  collodion  of  a  very  powdery  and  adherent  quality.  As  to 
sensitiveness  and  keeping  quality,  I  can  say  much  in  their  praise.  I 
have  often  been  requested  by  friends  to  write  to  the  Journal  to  assert 
my  previous  claim  to  the  process.  — I  am,  yours  &c. , 

Manchester ,  May  18,  1870.  John  Kershaw. 

P.S. — I  suppose  it  must  be  classed  as  one  of  the  re-discoveries  the 
photographic  art  is  so  pregnant  with. — J.  K. 

[It  is  the  rule  in  matters  of  this  kind  to  award  the  palm  of  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  person  who  is  the  first  to  publish.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  dispute  our  correspondent's  statement  that  he  worked  the 
gum-gallic  process  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago ;  but,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  placed  in  a  position  to  substantiate  his  claims,  will  he 
kindly  indicate  any  journal  or  publication  in  which,  his  experiments 
have  been  recorded  ? — Eds.] 

Testing  Nitrate  of  Silver. — A  committee  of  the  New  England 
Photographic  Society,  appointed  for  the  testing  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
have  adopted  the  matter-of-fact  method  of  purchasing  samples  from 
six  firms,  dividing  each  in  two,  and  sending  them  to  two  analytical 
chemists  for  their  opinions.  All  the  samples  were  practically  pure, 
although  the  spectroscope  revealed  the  presence  of  minute  traces  of 
soda,  potash,  and  lime,  in  some  of  them,  but  in  such  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  as  not  to  be  discovered  by  ordinary  chemical  analysis. 

The  Development  of  Paper  Positives  by  Iron. — We  observe 
that  an  old  process  of  the  late  M.  Claudet’s,  published  about  sixteen 
yeai's  ago,  is  being  successfully  adopted  by  a  photographer  in  New 
York.  Plain  paper  is  salted  on — 

Water .  20  ounces, 

Bichloride  of  mercury  .  5  grains, 

and,  when  dry,  is  sensitised  on  a  thirty-five  grain  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 
After  a  very  brief  exposure,  it  is  developed  with — 

Water  .  10  ounces. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  4  , , 

Protosulphate  of  iron  . 350  grains. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

An  amateur  will  exchange  the  whole  of  his  photographic  stock  for  a  good 
piano  or  other  useful  articles.  —  Address  C.,  12,  Leonora-street,  Toxteth 

,  Park,  Liverpool. 

The  Photographic  News  for  1863  and  1864,  complete,  and  for  1862,  1865,  1866, 
and  1867,  not  quite  complete,  offered  in  exchange  for  volumes  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography.  Two  of  the  above  offered  for  News 
of  I860.— -Address,  R.  Lea,  62,  Hercules-buildings,  London,  S.E. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Each  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 

defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

George  A.  Dean,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man — Photograph  from  Pen-and-ink 
Drawing  of  Manxman  ;  and  three  Cartes  of  Groups  of  Views  in  the  Isle 
of  Man.  _ _ _ 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

J.  D. — For  publishing,  try  Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square.  For  registration, 
send  fifteen  stamps. 

J.  R.  M. — The  Publisher^  is  desirous  of  communicating  with  you.  Kindly 
forward  your  address. 

Seneca  (Brighton).— A  little  putty  powder,  used  with  water,  will  enable  you 
to  remove  the  oxidation. 

J.  A.  (Hyde-lane).— It  is  possible  that  the  salt  you  are  using  may  not  be 
nitrate  of  silver  at  all.  Send  us  a  sample  of  it. 

Z.  (Leeds). — Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  of  Oxford-street,  at  one  time  sold  the  pig¬ 
ment  inquired  about ;  probably  he  may  have  some  still. 

Ethyl  (Belfast).— The  transparent  spot  in  the  negative  is  probably  owing  to 
your  having  poured  on  the  developer  at  that  place.  We  can  suggest  no  other 
cause. 

A.  N.  P  — The  still  invented  by  Coffey,  of  Dublin,  is  that  which  will  best 
answer  your  requirements.  We  know  that  it  is  much  used  by  the  Leith 
distillers. 

H.  White  (Dublin).— The  first  specimen  of  the  graphotype  that  has  ever  been 
published  in  a  journal  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  of  The  British  J ournal 
of  Photography  for  1865. 

Simpliciter. — Try  the  following  -.—Gelatine,  100  grains  ;  saturated  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  2£  drachms  ;  water,  2  ounces.  You  will  find  these 
proportions  to  yield  a  good  result. 

Porte  Crayon.— We  have  kept  gun-cotton  for  several  years  in  a  large  bottle 
with  a  very  wide  neck  and  loosely-fitting  cork  bung.  We  have  also  some 
which  has  been  kept  in  a  large  cigar  box  since  1864.  Both  are  now  as  good 
as  when  first  made. 

Timon  (Birmingham). — The  picture  is  clean  and  good.  The  tone  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  too  brown.  From  the  awkward  way  in  which  it  was  put  up,  it  had 
to  be  torn  into  ribands  before  we  managed  to  get  it  removed  from  the  roller 
and  its  wrappings. 

Ell  an  Vannin. — The  transferring  or,  more  properly,  the  removal  of  a  collo¬ 
dion  film  from  glass  is  not  the  difficult  feat  that  you  imagine  it  to  be  ;  but 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  operation  there  is,  in  the  meantime,  a  slight 
degree  of  risk  attendant  upon  it,  and  that  will,  we  believe,  prevent  photo¬ 
graphers  from  attempting  the  removal  of  negatives  of  great  value. 

Portraitist.— One  fatal  defect  exists  in  all  the  portraits — the  carpet  is  so 
very  brilliant,  the  accessories  so  very  beautiful,  and  both  are  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  sharp  and  forcibly  rendered,  as  to  place  the  portrait  in  quite  a 
subordinate  position  to  the  surroundings.  What  would  you  think  of  a  sculptor 
who  should  put  such  an  amount  of  work  on  the  pedestal  as  to  prevent  the 
eye  from  seeking  the  sculpture  above  ?  Yet  this  is  precisely  your  position. 

Rhoderick  Dhu. — As  an  acetate  toning  bath  must  be  kept  for  about  twelve 
hours  before  being  used,  and  as  we  infer  from  the  description  of  your  method 
of  proceeding  that  you  used  yours  at  once,  or  very  soon  after  preparation, 
the  cause  of  your  want  of  success  with  it  is  to  be  found  in  your  departure 
from  what  is  a  necessary  “  use  and  wont.”  If  you  want  a  toning  bath  that 
will  be  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  it  is  made  the  ordinary  carbonate  of  soda 
bath  is  as  good  as  any  other ;  but,  unlike  the  acetate  bath,  it  will  not  keep. 

One  of  the  English  Public. — Had  we  received  your  letter  a  week  earlier 
we  should  have  published  it,  notwithstanding  the  more  than  usually  strong 
way  in  which  you  express  your  opinions  ;  but  now  that  the  discussion  has 
been  terminated  we  can  see  no  good,  but  some  evil,  likely  to  arise  from  its 
publication.  We  quite  agree  with  you  in  your  high  estimate  of  Mr.  Lea, 
and  in  the  originality  and  value  of  his  researches.  Although  we  do  not  now 
publish  your  letter,  we  shall,  with  your  permission,  submit  its  contents  to 
one  of  the  persons  principally  interested. 

A  Disciple. — It  is  nonsensical  on  your  part  to  persist  in  asserting  that  the 
position  of  the  stop  in  your  drawing  is  the  correct  one,  for  it  is  not.  If  you 
were  in  London  and  called  upon  us  we  could  demonstrate  diagramatically  that 
you  are  wrong.  When  a  meniscus  lens  is  used  the  stop  must  be  nearest  the 
concave  surface.  It  will  not  do  to  reason  from  your  microscopic  objective  to 
a  photographic  landscape  lens,  because  the  two  are  quite  different ;  and,  by 
the  way,  you  misapprehend  the  true  state  of  the  case  as  respects  the  angular 
aperture  of  your  micro-objective.  The  larger  the  angle  the  better.  It  is  not 
necessary — nay,  in  some  instances  it  is  not  pleasant — to  examine  objects  with  a 
lens  of  such  a  great  angle  as  yours ;  but  you  can  at  once  put  it  on  a  level  with 
the  commonest  foreign  objective  by  placing  a  stop  close  against  the  side 
nearest  the  eyepiece  of  the  largest  lens  of  the  three  that  form  the  objective. 
For  this  kind  of  lens  that  is  the  best  position,  and  you  thus  obtain 
penetrating  power. 


R.  L.  (Manchester).— The  person  about  whom  you  inquiro  was  an  assistant  in 
London  in  1864.  A  year  after  that  he  was  working  for  himself  under  an 
assumed  name  ;  and  since  then  he  has  adopted  three  or  four  different  aliases. 
We  are  unable  to  say  whether  he  is  in  London  at  present  or  not.  One  person 
of  whom  we  made  inquiries  is  of  opinion  that  he  went  to  South  America 
about  twelve  months  ago.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  learn  that, 
notwithstanding  the  number  of  aliases  by  which  he  is  known,  ho  bears  a 
good  character  for  strict  honesty  and  sobriety. 

Engineer. — If  you  again  place  the  article  in  question  side  by  side  with  oithcr 
the  description  of  the  aniline  process  given  by  Mr.  Willis,  or  with  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea’s  article  on  it  in  our  twelfth  volume,  you  will  find  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  are  different.  As  to  the  alleged  ignoring  of  the  name  of 
Mr.  Willis,  is  it  customary,  think  you,  to  couple  the  name  of  Robert  Hunt 
with  every  formula  given  in  which  protosulphate  of  iron  is  mentioned  ?  Or 
can  no  person  write  about  a  paper  process  without  dragging  in  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot’s  name  under  penalty  of  being  considered  a  detractor  ?  Yet,  in 
effect,  such  is  your  oomplaint. 

Boz  (Edinburgh). — Your  strictures  on  your  townsman  are  not  only  severe 
but  quite  unjust.  Our  remarks  were  made  in  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
his  writings.  That  he  has  really  laid  claim  to  have  invented  the  methods 
now  practised  both  in  France  and  England  for  producing  photo-enamels  wo 
cannot  gainsay.  We  are  unable  to  admit  that  he  has  published  any  definite 
process  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  our  art  by  which  the  photographic 
world  has  been  at  all  benefited ;  but  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  foundation 
for  his  various  claims,  for  he  wrote  and  spoke  a  great  deal  on  the  subject. 
His  observations,  however,  only  assumed  the  form  of  suggestions,  many  of 
them  of  such  a  sweeping  and  comprehensive  character  as  almost  to  include 
everything  not  only  that  has  been  done,  but  everything  that  is  possible  to  be 
done.  You  will  find  several  of  his  photo-ceramic -contributions  to  photo¬ 
graphic  literature  in  our  early  volumes — say  of  ten  or  eleven  years  ago. 
They  are  interesting  ;  but  we  can  scarcely  vouch  for  your  receiving  much 
benefit  from  them.  Your  former  letter  has  been  destroyed,  hence  we  cannot 
now  refer  to  it.  We  do  not  recollect  having  observed  the  query  you  put ;  if 
you  will  write  again  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  give  you  the  information 
required.  Thanks  for  your  kind  wishes  and  expressions  of  good  opinion. 

In  Type. — The  Collodio- Albumen  Process  (improved),  and  several  other  articles 
which  have  been  crowded  out  this  week. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  May  13. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

W.  D.  Thomson  and  Tate,  Cheapside,  Photographic  Artists. 


Fire  at  a  Photographic  Establishment — A  fire  took  place  on 
Tuesday  night  last  on  the  premises  belonging  to  Mr.  Gannon,  photographic 
artist,  who  occupies  the  upper  floors  of  the  house  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Abies  and  Flack  in  Regent-street.  The  fire  at  first  threatened  to  be  a 
serious  one,  large  sheets  of  flame  issuing  from  the  roof ;  hut  a  number  of 
engines  were  speedily  on  the  spot,  and  by  midnight  it  was  entirely 
subdued.  The  portion  of  the  building  occupied  by  Mr.  Gannon  was, 
however,  burnt  out,  and  the  roof  was  destroyed.  The  police  materially 
aided  the  firemen  by  keeping  the  carriages  that  were  conveying  visitors 
from  St.  James’s  Hall,  together  with  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators, 
clear  of  the  burning  premises, 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  May  18 th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  fee  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS  AS  PRACTISED 
BY  MR.  W.  H.  PRICE. 

The  collodio-albumen  process  has  been  repeatedly  described  in  these 
pages,  and  it  is  successfully  worked  by  many  photographers  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom.  Those  who  practise  it  with  discrimination  occa¬ 
sionally  find  it  advantageous  to  depart  from  what  may  be  termed  the 
beaten  path  of  the  process,  and  through  such  departures  new  beauties 
and  general  advantages  are  often  discovered. 

At  the  last  prize  award  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association, 
the  medal  for  the  best  picture  by  a  dry  process  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Price,  a  skilful  amateur  well  known  in  London  circles,  and 
one  with  whose  name  our  readers  are  already  acquainted.  The 
collodio-albumen  process  was  that  by  which  was  produced  the  prize 
negative  just  mentioned,  and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Price  is  so  good 
and  so  uniformly  successful  that  we  have  obtained  from  him  the 
whole  details  of  his  method  of  practising  it. 

The  plates  are  first  of  all  coated  with  collodion  without  any  sub¬ 
stratum.  The  peculiar  kind  of  collodion  is  of  importance  ;  it  must 
be  quite  rotten  or  powdery,  and  its  texture  as  “  loose  as  dust.”  It 
must  receive  a  long  immersion  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  This 
point  is  insisted  on;  its  advantages  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed. 
When  removed  from  the  bath  the  plate  must  be  thoroughly  washed. 
Mr.  Price  does  this  by  means  of  the  rose  attached  to  a  hose  or  India- 
rubber  tube  with  which  he  waters  his  garden,  and  this  operation  is 
conducted  in  the  daylight.  After  being  washed  the  plate  is  placed 
for  about  five  minutes  in  a  bath  of  common  salt  and  water,  ten 
grains  to  the  ounce;  and  when  removed  is  rinsed  in  water,  and 
after  being  thoroughly  drained  is  then  transferred  to  a  bath  of 
albumen. 

We  are  quite  well  aware  that  the  majority  of  collodio-albumen 
practitioners  pour  on  the  albumen,  but  Mr.  Price  finds  that  by 
immersing  the  plate  he  escapes  the  evils  of  splashing  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  air-bubbles.  He  uses  the  iodised  albumen  in  a  flat  well  bath, 
and  he  lowers  down  the  plate  by  means  of  a  silver  hook.  The  plate 
remains  in  the  bath  until  the  albumen  is  considered  to  have  had 
time  to  thoroughly  permeate  the  porous  collodion  film,  which  is 
facilitated  by  occasionally  rocking  the  bath,  after  which  it  is  raised 
up  by  the  hook  and  dried  by  heat. 

Many  allow  their  plates  at  this  stage  to  dry  spontaneously.  Mr. 
Price  has  tried  both  methods,  and  unhesitatingly  gives  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  drying  by  heat.  He  employs  for  this  purpose  a  hot 
water  bath,  which  is  kept  at  a  high  temperature  by  a  gas  burner 
placed  underneath. 

These  several  operations  are  performed  in  the  open  daylight,  for 
the  functions  of  the  iodised  collodion  film  are  merely  mechanical,  not 
photogenic. 

An  entire  immunity  from  the  blisters  so  commonly  complained  of 
in  connection  with  this  process  is  secured  by  the  various  and  appa¬ 
rently  unimportant  modifications  oi— first,  a  prolonged  immersion  of 
the  collodion  film  in  the  first  bath ;  secondly,  the  employment  of  a 
bath  for  the  albumen  instead  of  applying  it  from  a  bottle ;  and  thirdly, 
allowing  plenty  of  time  for  the  albumen  to  thoroughly  permeate  the 
collodion  film. 


Up  to  this  time  the  plates  are  not  sensitive.  Their  keeping  pro¬ 
perties  are  so  very  excellent,  provided  they  are  properly  stored,  that 
the  exciting  may  either  be  deferred  till  any  convenient  time  or  may 
be  proceeded  with  at  once.  To  make  the  albumen  bath  (of  which,  as 
it  keeps  good  for  several  years,  a  large  quantity  may  be  prepared  at 


once)  take — 

Albumen .  8  ounces. 

Water  . .  1  ounce. 

Glacial  acetic  acid . 24  drops. 


Mix  the  acid  with  the  water,  add  these  to  the  albumen,  and  stir 
together  with  a  glass  rod  until  intimately  mixed,  which  occupies 
about  a  minute  or  two ;  then,  after  resting  one  hour,  strain  through 
coarse  muslin,  and  to  the  strained  liquid  add  half- a- drachm  of  the 
strongest  liquor  ammonia.  This  yields  an  albumen  very  limpid, 
clear,  and  bright,  and  one  that  may  be  filtered  through  thin  filtering 
paper  if  required.  It  is  iodised  with  forty-two  grains  of  iodide  of 
ammonium  and  six  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium. 

The  sensitising  bath  is  an  aceto-nitrate  one,  of  the  strength  of  forty- 
five  to  fifty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce ;  and  the  time  that 
the  plate  is  immersed  ought  not  to  exceed  a  minute,  although  half-a- 
minute  is  long  enough.  After  being  used  for  some  time  the  bath  will 
become  discoloured,  to  rectify  which  it  ought  to  be  shaken  up  with 
kaolin  and  placed  in  the  sun  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  or  once 
or  twice  a  year. 

When  the  plates  are  removed  from  the  sensitising  bath  they  are 
washed  under  the  tap,  or  rose,  as  before;  they  are  then  transferred 
to  the  bath  of  salt  and  water  already  described,  and  after  being 
washed  are  dipped  in  a  three-grain  solution  of  gallic  acid,  contained 
in  a  dipping-bath,  and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.  When  the 
first  drying  was  effected,  heat  was  advised,  as  being  better  than 
spontaneous  drying ;  but  in  this  latter  drying  it  is  quite  the  reverse. 
Heat  must  now  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible— not  merely  in  the 
drying,  but  in  the  keeping  of  the  plates.  Even  the  slide  or  box  in 
which  they  are  kept  should  not  be  exposed  too  freely  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  With  this  precaution  the  plates  wiU  keep  good  for  several 
years. 

They  require  no  backing  of  any  kind,  for  the  film  is  of  such  an 
opaque  and  non-actinic  nature  as  entirely  to  prevent  halation. 

These  plates  are  not  rapid,  but  they  are  very  certain,  and  yield  fine 
pictures. 

They  are  developed  as  foHows Immerse  first  in  a  solution  com¬ 
posed  of  equal  parts  of  methylated  spirits  of  wine  and  water,  then  pour 
over  some  water  until  aU  greasiness  has  disappeared  and  the  water 
rests  on  them  evenly.  Now  pour  over  the  surface  a  mixture  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  bromide  of  potassium.  These 
ought  to  be  kept  in  separate  solutions  of  the  foHowing  strength : — 


A.  — Pyrogallic  acid  .  3  grains. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

B.  — Carbonate  of  ammonia .  2  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

C. — Bromide  of  potassium  .  5  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 
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The  proportions  of  these  may  be  varied  considerably  to  suit  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  any  particular  subject;  but  a  suitable  average  pro¬ 
portion  consists  of — 


A  . 1  drachm. 

B  .  9  drachms. 

C  .  9  drops. 


The  above  quantity  is  that  required  for  a  10  X  8  plate;  but,  by 
retaining  the  same  proportions,  the  quantity  may  be  varied  to  any 
extent.  If  the  plates  are  under-exposed,  omit  C  altogether.  The 
picture  soon  comes  out  in  all  its  details ;  and  when  the  development 
is  considered  to  be  perfect,  by  every  detail  being  visible,  it  is  washed. 
The  intensification  is  effected  by  means  of  citro-pyrogallic  acid, 
which  is  made  to  flow  all  over  the  surface,  so  as  to  destroy 
any  remaining  alkalinity,  after  which  one  or  more  drops  of  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  added. 

In  fixing  the  picture  see  that  the  hyposulphite-of-soda  solution 
employed  be  not  alkaline.  To  guard  against  this  add  a  few  drops  of 
acetic  acid  to  the  fixing  bath.  Finally :  wash  very  thoroughly  after 
fixing. 


“A  NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESS.’’ 

In  a  recent  number  of  Les  Mondes,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  (the 
Abbe  Moigno),  M.  Gaume  announces  a  “  new  photographic  process.” 
We  sincerely  hoped  that  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a 
process  really  “  new,”  as  there  are  few  such  to  be  had  in  the  present 
condition  of  photography ;  but,  though  sceptical  on  the  question  of 
novelty,  we  were  compelled  to  be  credulous  when  we  were  assured 
at  the  outset  by  M.  Gaume  that  his  process  was  very  simple,  and, 
probably  because  very  simple,  very  useful  in  all  cases  where  a  posi¬ 
tive  cliche  is  needed — whether  for  carbon  proofs,  engraving,  or  other 
form  of  printing.  Like  the  valour  of  a  rather  celebrated  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Acres,  however,  we  found  our  confidence  in  the 
novelty  of  M.  Gaume’s  plan  gradually  oozing  through  (we  will  say) 
the  tips  of  our  fingers,  when  we  read  that  the  novelty  consisted  in 
printing  from  a  negative  on  the  wrong  side  of  .a  piece  of  sensitised 
albumenised  paper. 

M.  Gaume  implies  that,  wherever  a  good  positive  is  needed  for 
printing  purposes,  there  is  no  better  mode  of  obtaining  it  than  by 
printing  from  a  negative  on  a  sheet  of  albumenised  paper  of  very 
fine  texture  which  has  been  previously  sensitised  in  a  twenty-per¬ 
cent.  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  the  floating  of  the  paper  being  continued 
for  five  or  six  minutes.  The  paper,  before  exposure,  should  be 
slowly  but  very  completely  dried,  and  is  then  to  be  exposed  for  a 
suitable  time  under  the  negative — the  unalbumenised  side  of  the 
paper  being  placed  next  the  negative.  When  a  print  is  obtained  in 
this  way,  it  must  of  necessity  be  imbedded  in  the  tissue  of  the  paper ; 
and,  though  on  neither  side  is  anything  but  a  feeble  and  unsatisfactory 
image  seen,  yet,  on  examining  the  print  as  a  transparency,  it  is  ob¬ 
served  to  be  tolerably  sharp  and  vigorous.  The  proof  obtained  in  this 
way  may  obviously  be  employed  as  a  cliche  from  which  any  number 
of  negatives  may  be  obtained.  This  plan  is  more  especially  useful 
when  it  is  necessary  to  copy  maps  or  plans,  which  are  best  repre¬ 
sented  by  dark  lines  on  a  white  ground. 

As  we  might  be  accused  of  Hibernicism  if  we  referred  to  this  pro¬ 
cess  as  a  very  ancient  novelty,  we  content  ourselves  with  suggesting 
that  some  of  our  readers  have  been  acquainted  with  it  for  a  rather 
considerable  time.  We  do  not,  however,  wish  by  any  means  to 
insinuate  that  photographers  always  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
“sunk-in”  pictures  ;  in  fact  we  have  seen  effects  produced  with  the 
plain  clilorided  paper  which  we  have  not  seen  surpassed — we  might 
add  equalled — by„the  best  prints  on  albumenised  paper,  and  this  was 
accomplished  by  simply  taking  advantage  of  the  power  which  the 
operator  possesses  of  bringing  to  the  surface  just  as  little  or  as  much 
as  the  the  artist  pleases  of  a  really  good  print  upon  plain  or,  rather, 
non-albumenised  paper.  Only  very  recently  we  had  a  very  large 
print  produced  on  plain  paper  which  at  first  presented  the  most  un¬ 
satisfactory  appearance.  By  a  little  judicious  “  doctoring,”  however} 
we  were  able  to  bring  it  up  to  the  standard  we  required  by  soaking 
the  print  with  gelatine  solution  and  allowing  it  to  dry  completely; 


on  then  giving  the  print  a  very  thin  coat  of  a  varnish  consisting  of  a 
weak  solution  of  Canada  balsam  in  turpentine,  to  which  a  little 
dammar  resin  had  been  added,  we  reached  the  right  point  of  trans¬ 
parency  in  the  shadows  without  offending  the  eye  by  producing  a 
particularly  glossy  surface. 

Some  time  since  an  eminent  photographic  firm  prepared  a  photo¬ 
graphic  enlargement  from  a  very  small  negative  of  the  celebrated 
Giant’s  Causeway  which  we  took  last  summer.  A  circle  of  three 
inches  in  the  negative  was  enlarged  to  nearly  three  feet,  and  a  re¬ 
markably  sharp  and  good  print  obtained.  As  the  grey  rocks  gave  a 
rather  flat,  dull  picture,  we  had  the  print  gelatined  and  treated,  as 
above,  with  a  light  coat  of  varnish,  with  the  most  advantageous  results. 

Finally:  we  would  remind  our  readers  that  the  operator  has 
very  great  control  over  a  sunk-in  print — in  fact,  that  he  has  the 
power  of  “raising  to  the  surface”  about  as  much  or  as  little  of  the 
picture  as  he  chooses,  with  judicious  treatment;  while,  unless  with 
specially-prepared  albumenised  paper,  he  possesses  comparatively 
little  control  over  the  result  in  the  present  silver  printing  process. 
Though  this  is  a  matter  of  small  importance  with  prints  of  carte 
size,  it  is  quite  otherwise  when  we  come  to  large  pictures. 


A  PORTABLE  CAMERA  STAND. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  mechanical  ingenuity  developed  by 
means  of  photography  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  least  of  the  many 
wonderful  things  that  have  followed  in  its  train.  Tents  possessing 
the  most  varied  resources — being,  when  packed,  small,  handy  boxes 
that  might  be  carried  in  the  hand,  yet  opening  out  into  well-stocked 
laboratories  and  commodious,  roomy  operating  chambers — these 
indicate  one  department  in  which  no  mean  display  of  ingenuity  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  made. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  cameras,  and  the  almost  endless  modifi¬ 
cations  of,  and  improvements  made  upon,  the  primitive  square  box? 
Many  numbers  of  the  Journal  would  be  filled  if  it  were  attempted 
only  to  give  the  barest  description  of  the  numerous  cameras  that 
have  been  brought  into  existence  during  the  past  seventeen  years. 
The  task  may,  at  some  other  time,  be  ours  to  refer  at  some  length  to, 
if  not  to  describe,  them;  at  the  present  time,  we  purpose  devoting 
space  to  an  indispensable  portion  of  the  photographic  apparatus  now 
in  daily  use,  although  one  lower  in  the  photo-mechanical  scale  than 
cameras — we  refer  to  stands. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society 
Mr.  Price  exhibited  a  portable  camera  and  stand  which  he  had  him¬ 
self  designed  and  had  had  made.  These  —  especially  the  camera — 
surpassed  in*  beauty  of  construction  and  accuracy  of  fitting  any 
piece  of  work  of  a  similar  kind  that  the  members  had  previously 
seen.  It  was  our  intention  to  have  devoted  an  article  to  a  description 
of  the  camera,  but,  after  a  careful  examination  of  it,  we  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  idea,  because  the  great  accuracy  of  fitting  required  is  such 
as  to  be  altogether  beyond  the  mechanical  ability  of  any  amateur, 
and  even  a  mere  camera  maker  would  fail  in  its  construction,  seeing 
that  it  is  made  of  metal,  the  several  parts  of  which  have  been 
accurately  planed  and  ploughed  by  a  machine.  It  has  a  bellows 
body,  and  the  slides  are  formed  of  mahogany.  The  whole  is  the 
joint  production  of  one  of  our  best  microscopic  opticians,  and  one  of 
our  best  camera  makers.  The  size  of  plates  to  be  used  is  quarter- 
plate,  and  the  focussing  adjustment  having  been  previously  effected 
by  the  aid  of  a  compound  microscope  and  then  secured  by  means  of 
a  notch,  the  utmost  sharpness  capable  of  being  secured  through 
photography  is  believed  to  have  been  attained. 

The  stand  of  this  unique  camera  is,  in  efficiency  and  elegance, 
quite  worthy  of  the  superior  instrument  to  be  placed  upon  it ;  but, 
unlike  the  latter,  the  former  falls  within  our  powers  of  description, 
and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  inge¬ 
nious  mechanic  to  construct  it. 

When  packed  up  it  forms  a  circular  rod  of  an  inch  and  five-eighths 
iu  diameter  and  three  feet  in  length.  The  principle  of  having  camera 
stands  so  constructed  as  to  form,  when  folded  up,  a  round  rod,  is  well 
known  and  has  been  long  applied ;  but  in  this  stand  each  elementary 
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part  of  the  tripod  is  composed  of  two  pieces  capable  of  splitting 
open  like  the  ordinary  stands,  the  two  pieces  being  fastened  together 
at  one  end  by  means  of  a  broad  brass  ferrule.  There  is  another 
ferrule  which  slides  up  and  down  the  pair  of  rods. 

As  yet,  then,  the  stand  is  one  of  the  ordinary  opening  tripod 
description,  forming,  when  packed  up,  a  circular  stick  three  feet  long 
and  a  little  more  than  an  inch  and  a-half  in  diameter.  But  as  three 
feet,  while  a  convenient  length  for  packing  up  along  with  an  umbrella, 
is  too  short  for  a  camera  stand,  the  following  expedient  for  lengthen¬ 
ing  it  is  resorted  to :  —Each  of  the  three  combined  legs  contains  a 
square  longitudinal  hole  passing  through  nearly  its  entire  length, 
and  from  this  aperture  draws  out,  telescopic  fashion,  a  square  rod  of 
wood  of  within  a  few  inches  of  the  length  of  the  main  legs.  The 
fitting  of  this  is  so  excellent  that,  when  drawn  out  to  any  required 
length,  it  is  pinched  there  by  means  of  the  sliding  ferrule,  and  cannot 
then  be  moved.  In  this  way  an  admirable  portable  stand,  perfectly 
:  rigid  when  extended,  is  obtained  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
means.  It  is  five  feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the  triangle,  which 
is  one  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

Having,  by  means  of  a  rough  model,  satisfied  himself  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  principle,  Mr.  Price  by  experiment  ascertained 
that  the  best  and  toughest  material  of  which  to  construct  the  stand 
was  American  hickory. 

Although  we  have  seen  almost  every  kind  of  the  popular  portable 
camera  stand  now  in  use,  and  have  in  our  possession  those  that  have 
hitherto  been  considered  best,  we  confess  to  being  more  favourably 
impressed  with  the  general  excellence  of  the  one  here  described  than 
with  any  others  we  have  seen ;  and  as  “  imitation  is  the  sincerest 
kind  of  flattery,”  we  have  borrowed  the  new  stand  for  a  few  days 
from  its  ingenious  owner  in  order  to  have  a  duplicate  constructed 
for  our  own  use,  and  from  this  our  opinion  of  its  merits  may  be 
pretty  accurately  ascertained.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  lower 
end  of  the  lengthening  rods  are  shod  with  metal,  so  as  to  permit  their 
being  thrust  into  the  ground  with  ease. 


NEW  APPARATUS  FOR  THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

In  our  last  number  our  Paris  correspondent  mentioned  some  par¬ 
ticulars  concerning  a  new  apparatus  which  promises  remarkably  well 
as  a  very  convenient  source  of  a  powerful  artificial  light  suitable 
for  photographic  purposes.  The  apparatus  referred  to  is  a  greatly- 
magnified  thermo-electric  pile,  in  which  the  couples  are  made  up  of 
plates  of  iron  and  galena — the  common  mineral,  sulphide  of  lead. 
Within  the  last  few  days  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  small  pile  of  this  kind,  and  have  obtained  very 
satisfactory  results. 

It  is  well  known  that,  when  bars  of  two  different  metals  are  made 
to  touch  each  other  and  heat  is  applied  at  the  point  of  contact,  a 
comparatively  powerful  current  of  electricity  is  developed.  A 
thermo-electric  pile  is  a  battery  essentially  made  up  of  a  number  of 
such  couples,  the  junctions  of  which  can  be  heated  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  galena  pile  above  referred  to,  a  compound  body — 
galena — is  substituted  for  a  simple  metal.  It  may  be  generally 
stated  that  the  amount  of  electricity  produced  on  heating  a  thermo¬ 
electric  pile  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  couples  employed.  In 
the  apparatus  we  have  experimented  with  there  happen  to  be  one 
hundred  and  twenty  couples. 

When  the  pile  was  heated  by  an  ordinary  Bunsen  gas  burner  and 
the  electricity  produced  made  to  circulate  round  a  very  large  electro¬ 
magnet,  we  were  able  to  make  the  latter  easily  support  a  hundred¬ 
weight.  Again :  the  current  was  passed  through  a  small  induction 
coil  and  a  tolerably  good  succession  of  sparks  obtained.  Other 
experiments  were  made  to  test  the  power  of  the  apparatus,  but  these 
we  need  not  detail  here.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  know 
that  a  comparatively  intense  electric  current  can  be  obtained  in  this 
way. 

If,  then,  one  hundred  and  twenty  couples  are  capable  of  producing 
a  strong  electric  current,  it  is  obviously  only  necessary  to  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  plates  in  order  to  obtain  an  amount  of 
electricity  capable  of  affording  a  strong  electric  light.  This  is  the 


direction  in  which  Mr.  Fowler  informs  us  the  two  French  physicists 
are  working,  and  we  have  learned  from  other  sources  that  they  have 
already  obtained  very  satisfactory  results.  If  this  be  so,  we  may 
expect  soon  to  see  the  thermo-electric  apparatus  employed  in  every 
well-fitted  photographic  studio,  as  the  apparatus  could  be  easily 
made  to  occupy  but  little  space,  and  yet  would  be  ready  for  use 
almost  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

At  present  the  electric  light  is  much  less  used  for  photographic 
purposes  than  it  might  be,  as  few  persons  care  to  expend  much  time 
in  getting  up  a  large  galvanic  battery,  and  the  fumes  which  are  sure 
to  escape  from  it  are  by  no  means  useful  in  a  photographic  atelier. 
Even  Wilde’s  ingenious  and  beautiful  machine  cannot  be  much  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  production  of  the  electric  light,  owing  to  the  necessity 
for  using  a  steam  or  gas  engine  as  a  source  of  power.  If,  however, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  heat  a  small  gas  furnace,  in  order  to  have 
the  command  of  a  powerful  actinic  light,  we  have  no  doubt  many 
would  employ  the  electric  beam  who  now  scarcely  think  of  using  it. 


As  the  spring  campaign  has  now  commenced  we  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  calling  our  readers’  attention  to  the  great  value  of 
velocipedes  for  the  conveyance  of  the  photographer,  his  camera, 
and  dry-plate  box  to  any  desirable  spot  for  the  exposure  of  a  few 
plates. 

No  doubt  many  photographers  have  already  provided  themselves 
with  velocipedes— amongst  others  the  writer  of  the  present  article 
has  done  so,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  As  a  few  words 
of  advice  upon  the  selection  and  adjustment  of  these  excellent 
machines  may  prove  useful  to  intending  purchasers,  we  now  devote 
a  little  attention  to  the  subject,  and  offer  such  remarks  as  our  own 
experience  seems  to  call  for. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  whether  a  bicycle  or  tricycle 
shall  be  used.  Each  form  possesses  its  advantages;  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  prefer  the  bicycle,  as,  though  its  use  is  more  difficult  to  be 
learned  in  the  first  instance,  yet,  when  command  over  the  machine 
is  once  obtained,  locomotion  is  easier  with  it  than  with  the  tricycle, 
as  the  friction  of  the  extra  wheel  in  the  latter  form  materially  in¬ 
creases  the  labour  of  working.  Though  a  larger  amount  of  baggage 
can  be  conveniently  carried  with  the  tricycle  than  with  the  two¬ 
wheeled  velocipede,  we  recommend  our  brethren  of  the  camera  to 
patronise  the  latter  as  by  far  the  most  convenient. 

If,  then,  our  choice  has  fallen  on  a  bicycle,  the  next  consideration 
is — -What  height  shall  it  be?  In  reply  we  may  say  that  the  beginner 
should  use  a  small  machine ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  acquires  sufficient 
experience  in  its  use,  he  will  find  it  well  to  employ  the  largest 
which  he  can  conveniently  work,  as  a  single  revolution  of  a  large 
wheel  will  take  the  velocipedist  a  much  greater  distance  than  if  a 
small  one  be  used,  and  this  with  but  little  greater  labour  on  the  part 
of  the  rider. 

The  most  convenient  place  for  attaching  the  camera  and  plate  box 
is  immediately  behind  the  saddle.  A  small  board  should  be  secured 
to  the  spring  behind  the  seat,  and  the  plate  box  tied  to  this,  the 
camera  being  placed  nearer  the  back  wheel.  In  this  way  the  plates 
suffer  less  from  jolting  in  going  over  an  uneven  road,  while  the 
camera  can  more  easily  bear  a  shaking  without  injury.  We  would 
further  suggest  that  all  machines  should  be  furnished  with  a  strong 
vulcanised  India-rubber  spring,  which  will  always  tend  to  keep  the 
handle  by  which  the  front  wheel  is  turned  in  its  proper  position  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  back  wheel.  All  good  machines 
have  now  such  a  spring  attached  at  its  centre  in  front  of  the  handle 
to  the  iron  work  of  the  velocipede,  each  end  of  the  spring  being 
connected  with  each  end  of  the  transverse  bar  which  forms  the 
handle.  By  means  of  this  simple  arrangement  the  ordinary  un¬ 
steady  motion  of  the  wheel  caused  by  the  force  alternately  applied 
on  either  side  is  overcome.  Again :  select  a  machine  the  wheels 
of  which  are  plain  varnished  wood,  as  the  spokes  can  then  be  as¬ 
certained  to  be  free  from  knots  in  the  wood,  and  the  whole  is, 
moreover,  easily  kept  cleau. 

With  these  remarks  wre  will  close,  wishing  our  readers  many  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  journey  on  their  velocipedes. 
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Improved  Mode  of  Transfer. — Pore  Bromide  of  Cadmium. 

Improved  Mode  of  Transfer. 

Much  practice,  and  frequent  intercommunication  of  ideas  with  others 
who  have  been  working  at  the  gelatine  carbon  process,  have 
put  me  in  a  position  to  describe  a  better  and  simpler  plan  of  transfer 
than  that  given  in  my  paper  of  instructions,  at  page  146.  To  Mr. 
J.  A.  Spencer  I  am  mainly  indebted  for  the  improved  mode  of  trans¬ 
ferring  embodied  in  the  following  observations. 

I  may  premise  that  it  is  desirable  to  effect  the  transfer  and  the 
development  on  the  same  day  of  exposure  ;  but  this  hurrying  of  the 
process  may  not  always  be  convenient,  and  certainly  is  not  essential, 
if  the  tissue  be  good,  and  the  sensitising  solution  of  the  three-per¬ 
cent.  strength  given  in  my  formula.  Should  the  transfer  and  deve¬ 
lopment  be  postponed  for  two  or  three  days  greater  care  and  nicety 
are  required  in  the  manipulations,  so  as  to  prevent  failure  by  imper¬ 
fect  adhesion  of  the  two  surfaces. 

Soon  after  the  exposure  has  been  completed,  take  the  latent  pic¬ 
ture  and  a  larger  piece  of  suitable  transfer  paper,  plunge  them  under 
cold  water,  and  at  once  place  them  in  contact  face  to  face.  Moisten¬ 
ing  the  two  surfaces  which  have  to  be  placed  together  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  but  in  this  case  there  is  a  greater  risk  of  enclosing  air-bubbles. 
Immediately  lay  the  compound  tissue  on  a  sloping  glass  slab,  and 
with  one  sweep  of  the  India-rubber  “  squeegee  ”  press  out  the  super¬ 
fluous  water.  Two  or  three  sweeps  will  do  no  harm,  but  one  dex¬ 
terously  applied  is  sufficient  for  small  pictures.  If  any  air-bubble 
(indicated  by  a  little  lump  on  the  surface)  be  seen  to  be  enclosed 
between  the  tissue  and  the  transfer  paper,  prick  it  with  a  pin  and 
squeeze  down  with  the  finger.  There  is  little  chance  of  pressing  the 
bubble  out  at  the  side  after  adhesion  has  taken  place  all  round. 

Have  at  hand,  on  a  flat  board  or  table,  a  number  of  sheets  of  thick 
bibulous  paper.  Then,  as  fast  as  the  excess  of  water  is  scraped  out 
on  the  glass  slab  with  the  “squeegee,”  place  the  transfers — with 
pressure  of  the  hand — between  single  folds  of  blotting-paper  in  a 
pile,  till  they  number  some  thirty  or  more.  With  the  assistance  of 
a  boy  to  hand  the  dry  transfer  paper  and  exposed  tissue  to  the  wet 
operator,  and  to  press  them  when  in  contact  between  folds  of  the 
absorbent,  more  than  thirty  transfers  can,  with  ease,  be  completed 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  By  the  time  fifty  or  sixty  transfers  have 
been  blotted  off  the  first  portion  of  the  batch  will  be  ready  for  fur¬ 
ther  operation. 

Now  turn  the  pile  upside  down,  and  begin  to  develope  from  the 
top.  It  is  better  not  to  hang  them  up  to  dry  before  development,  as 
I  have  previously  recommended.  The  pictures  will  develope  much 
more  rapidly  and  equally  safely  without  this  superfluous  trouble. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  to  make  the  transfers  or  to  conduct  the  deve¬ 
lopment  in  a  feebly-lighted  room.  But  at  the  same  time  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  expose  the  pigmented  side  of  the  sensitive  tissue  to 
much  diffused  daylight,  otherwise  the  picture  will  be  fogged. 

As  soon  as  the  tissue  has  been  removed  from  the  transfer  paper 
under  warm  water,  the  development  is  effectually  and  very  speedily 
effected  by  laying  the  prints  face  upwards,  and  one  by  one,  on  a 
sloping  flat  slab,  and  allowing  a  stream  of  warm  water  to  run  over 
them  ;  or  they  may  be  allowed  to  clear  themselves  by  being  placed 
face  undermost,  but  not  touching  the  bottom,  in  a  large  pan  of  tepid 
water.  This  latter  method  is  much  slower  than  the  other.  To 
remove  small  particles  of  loose  pigment  and  all  bichromate,  rinse  for 
a  short  time  in  cold  water.  Finally,  for  greater  protection,  soak  them 
for  a  minute  or  two  in  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  which  may  be  allowed 
to  dry  on  them,  as  it  cannot  do  any  harm  and  may  have  a  good 
effect. 

A  capital  form  of  “  squeegee  ”  is  now  in  the  market,  and,  I  believe, 
can  be  had  at  a  trifling  cost.  I  have  also  received  some  excellent 
samples  of  a  ma^-surfaced  transfer  paper  from  an  albumenising  firm 
in  Scotland.  Whether  it  is  for  sale  or  not,  I  have  not  been  told ; 
neither  do  I  know  how  the  paper  has  been  prepared,  nor  whether  it 
has  received  any  special  preparation  at  all  by  the  firm  in  question. 
At  all  events  it  answers  admirably  for  small  prints,  but  is  rather  too 
thin  for  those  of  a  large  size.  Another  specimen  was  also  sent  to  me 
by  the  same  firm.  This  has  a  glossy  surface,  and  is  evidently  the 
ordinary  albumenised  paper,  the  albumen  being  rendered  insoluble, 
apparently,  with  steam. 

Pure  Bromide  of  Cadmium. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  place  implicit  confidence  in  what  are 
called  authorities,  or  who  take  for  granted  what  may  be  stated  in 
chemical  books,  especially  if  such  statements  are  inconsistent  with 
my  own  practice.  For  a  long  time  I  have  been  cognisant  of  the 


conflicting  opinions  entertained  by  chemists  respecting  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  water  held  in  loose  combination  by  crystallised  bromide  of 
cadmium.  My  article  of  last  week  will,  I  think,  in  some  measure 
explain  the  discrepancies  of  statement  which  exist.  The  belief 
which  has  been  promulgated  is  to  the  effect  that  hydrated  bromide 
of  cadmium  parts  with  half  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  212°  Fall., 
and  not  with  the  rest  till  the  temperature  reaches  .‘392°.  Circum¬ 
stances,  which  have  frequently  occurred  to  me  while  preparing  the 
anhydrous  bromide,  lead  me  to  the  belief  that  water  is  much  more 
easily  expelled  from  this  compound  than  is  generally  supposed, 
while  some  experiments  lately  made  make  me  feel  more  confidence 
in  asserting  the  correctness  of  my  views. 

In  the  course  of  last  week  I  treated  liydrobromic  acid  with  an 
excess  of  carbonate  of  cadmium,  filtered  and  divided  the  solution 
into  two  portions.  One  dish  was  placed  over  a  steam  bath,  whereby 
the  temperature  of  the  contents  of  the  evaporating  dish  could  not  at 
any  time  have  reached  higher  than  210°  Fah.  As  I  anticipated,  the 
solution  did  not  crystallise  at  all ;  but  after  the  greater  portion  of  the 
water  was  expelled  a  white,  amorphous,  pasty  mass  remained,  which, 
by  continuing  the  steam-heat  and  occasional  stirring  with  a  glass 
rod,  dried  up  into  hard  nodules.  These  were  pounded  in  a  mortar 
which  had  been  heated  in  boiling  water  and  dried,  and  were  again 
placed  over  the  steam  bath  for  half-an-liour.  To  test  whether  the 
water  of  crystallisation  was  now  driven  off,  a  portion  (about  100 
grains)  was  placed  in  a  capsule  and  both  together  carefully  weighed. 
The  capsule,  with  its  contents,  was  then  placed  on  a  sand  bath,  and 
the  temperature  gradually  raised  to  390°  or  thereabouts,*  where  it 
remained  for  an  hour.  On  re-weighing  very  little  weight  had  been 
lost — not  more  than  lialf-a-grain,  and  that  might  be  accounted  for  by 
adhering  water,  and  also  by  a  slight  escape  of  bromine,  the  smell  of 
which  was  palpably  distinguishable. 

The  other  portion  of  this  solution  has  been  crystallised  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  way,  and  is  now  undergoing  dehydration  by  being  shut  up  iu 
a  close  box  with  fused  chloride  of  calcium.  Already  (two  days  after 
being  put  there)  the  crystals  are  falling  to  pieces  in  fine  white 
powder.  From  frequent  experience  I  have  no  misgiving  as  to  the 
result  of  this  experiment;  without  the  application  of  any  artificial 
heat  the  bromide  will  be  dehydrated. 

I  have  also,  for  experiment,  procured  a  specimen  of  commercial 
bromide  of  cadmium  from  one  of  the  photographic  warehouses.  It 
was  crystallised,  but  as  the  crystals  were  very  efflorescent  and  most 
of  them  had  lost  their  external  crystalline  structure,  I  concluded  that 
this  specimen  had  been  kept  for  some  time  in  a  dry  atmosphere, 
and  was  already  becoming  dehydrated  or  losing  its  water  of 
crystallisation.  It  has  also  been  put  into  a  close  box  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

On  inquiry  at  the  manufacturers’  I  find  it  is  not  usual  to  send  out 
anhydrous  bromide  of  cadmium  unless  specially  ordered.  Of  this 
fact  I  was  not  previously  cognisant;  and,  as  I  never  had  occasion 
to  purchase  a  single  ounce  of  it,  all  my  calculations  were,  and  will 
for  the  future,  be  based  on  the  anhydrous  salt,  which  is  so  easy  of 
preparation.  Commercial  samples  contain  variable  proportions  of 
water,  and  are  not  to  be  depended  on  for  accurate  estimates  of  atomic 
weights.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  CARBON  PROCESS.f 

In  default  of  the  paper  which  was  to  have  been  read  this  evening  on 
carbon  printing  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  which  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
expecting  for  our  next  meeting,  I  have  been  requested  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  chemistry  of  the  carbon  process ;  and  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  as  I  do  not  wish 
to  lessen,  but  rather  to  increase,  your  appetite  for  Mr.  Hughes’s 
paper. 

Bichromate  of  potash,  like  nitrate  of  silver,  when  in  a  pure  state, 
does  not  suffer  any  alteration  under  the  influence  of  light ;  but  when 
it  is  mixed  with  organic  matter  the  case  is  different.  If,  for  example, 
a  sheet  of  paper  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
and  exposed  to  light,  the  paper  changes  colour,  thereby  indicating 
that  bichromate,  in  contact  with  paper ,  is  liable  to  decomposition  by 
solar  action.  A  mixture  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash  is 
susceptible  of  change  by  the  action  of  light,  from  a  state  of  solubility 
in  warm  water  to  a  state  of  insolubility.  This  fact  constitutes  the 
basis  of  carbon  printing,  and  on  that  account  alone  the  nature  of  the 
action  which  produces  this  result  well  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied^ 

*  If  Mr.  Dawson  had  adopted  a  rather  more  precise  mode  of  experimenting  than 
that  which  he  describes,  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  arrived  at  the  same  con¬ 
clusions  as  we  have  done. — Eds. 

t  Communicated  to  the  London  Photographic  Society,  and  taken  as  read  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  on  May  10,  1870. 
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But  its  importance  is  greatly  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
action  of  light  upon  bicliromated  gelatine  is  not  limited  to  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  gelatine  insoluble,  but  is  attended  by  several  other 
changes  which  can  be  made,  and  are  made,  subservient  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pictures  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  ;  indeed,  I  know  of  no 
photo-chemical  action  so  prolific  of  photographic  processes  as  that 
which  takes  place  between  the  salts  of  chromic  acid  and  gelatine  and 
other  analogous  substances. 

When  I  first  applied  myself  to  carbon  printing,  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  change,  in  virtue  of  which  the  gelatine  becomes  converted 
from  a  condition  of  solubility  into  one  of  insolubility,  was  not  under¬ 
stood,  and  the  obscurity  which  then  prevailed  with  regard  to  it  very 
greatly  increased  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  process  ;  in  fact,  if  I 
had  not  at  an  early  stage  of  my  experiments  possessed  myself  of 
this  key  to  the  cause  of  the  many  irregularities  which  attended  the 
process,  I  think  I  should  have  entirely  failed  to  make  it  practicable. 
It  was  quite  essential,  in  order  to  make  the  process  practically  suc¬ 
cessful,  that  the  means  of  making  the  gelatine  tissue  uniformly 
sensitive  and  invariably  and  freely  soluble  before  exposure  to  light 
should  be  understood  and  under  control ;  and  to  this  end  the 
chemistry  of  the  process  required  to  be  known.  At  the  outset  of  my 
experiments  I  found  that  my  sheets  of  bichromated  gelatine  were 
liable  and  apt  to  become  totally  insoluble  during  the  process  of 
drying.  When  all  the  sheets  of  tissue  prepared  with  one  kind  of 
gelatine  or  with  one  kind  of  colour  were  soluble,  while  those  prepared 
with  a  different  kind  of  gelatine  or  with  a  different  colour  were  inso¬ 
luble,  there  was  to  some  extent  a  tangible  cause  for  the  difference  of 
result ;  and  one  could  escape  from  this  difficulty  by  using  that  kind 
of  gelatine  and  those  colours  which  had  been  proved  by  experiment 
to  be  compatible  with  a  soluble  condition  of  the  tissue.  But  it  was 
far  from  being  satisfactory  to  work  in  this  blindfold  sort  of  manner. 
It  restricted  one  very  annoyingly  in  the  use  of  materials,  and  even 
with  every  care  there  were  puzzling  irregularities  and  frequent 
failures ;  often  sheets  which  had  been  prepared  exactly  alike,  with 
the  same  gelatine  mixture  and  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  in 
every  respect,  would  greatly  differ  in  solubility — some  would  be 
freely  soluble,  while  others  were  totally  insoluble.  In  this  case  it 
was  of  course  obvious  that  there  must  have  been  some  difference  in 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  different  sheets  were  prepared  or 
dried  to  account  for  this  difference  in  their  condition  as  to  solubility ; 
for  “nothing  comes  out  of  nothing.”  Accordingly,  upon  careful 
examination,  I  found  that  so  long  as  the  sheets  were  wet  a  change 
similar  to  the  change  which  light  produces  was  gradually  going  on, 
and  that  this  change  became  comparatively  rapid  when  the  sheets 
nearly  approached  to  dryness ;  and  I  also  found  that  heat  accele¬ 
rated  the  decomposition  which  finally  results  in  the  sheets  becoming 
insoluble,  and  that  if  soluble  sheets  were  kept  in  a  perfectly  dry 
atmosphere  their  becoming  insoluble  was  greatly  retarded. 

These  observations  aided  me  to  a  very  large  extent.  Knowing 
thus  much  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  tissue  became  inso¬ 
luble,  I  could  generally  so  manage  the  drying  as  to  be  able  to  rely 
upon  the  solubility  of  my  tissue.  Still  there  were  times  when, 
without  apparent  cause,  the  tissue  would  be  insoluble  as  soon  as 
dry.  Moreover,  it  was  not  always  alike  in  sensitiveness ;  not  unfre- 
quently  it  would  be  superficially  insoluble — that  is  to  say,  the  exterior 
surface  to  an  almost  inappreciable  depth  would  be  insoluble,  giving 
the  pictures  produced  from  it  a  tinted  appearance,  as  if  they  had  been 
printed  upon  old,  discoloured  silvered  paper.  These  irregularities  led 
me  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  reaction  which  determined 
the  formation  of  the  insoluble  gelatine  compound.  In  this  research 
I  was  guided  by  the  knowledge  that  chromic  acid  and  soluble  chro¬ 
mates  and  bichromates  are  very  easily  decomposed  by  substances 
having  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  such  substances  taking  oxygen  from 
the  acid,  and  reducing  it  to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation,  and,  when 
the  reduction  is  complete,  changing  the  character  of  the  chrome 
compound  from  that  of  an  acid  to  that  of  a  base.  This  metamor¬ 
phosis  is  readily  produced  by  the  action  of  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  citric 
acids,  and  by  various  other  substances.  In  the  case  of  chromic  acid 
and  bichromate  of  ammonia,  heat  alone  is  sufficient  to  cause  the 
evolution  of  that  portion  of  oxygen  which  it  holds  so  feebly,  and  the 
possession  of  which  constitutes  it  an  acid,  and  the  loss  of  which 
destroys  its  acid  character,  reducing  it  to  the  condition  of  a  base.  I 
was  also  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  gelatine  enters  into  combina¬ 
tion,  and  forms  insoluble  compounds,  with  certain  metallic  oxides ; 
and  I  hence  thought  it  not  improbable  that  the  insoluble  gelatine 
compound  with  which  I  had  been  dealing  in  the  carbon  process 
might  possibly  be  a  combination  of  gelatine  with  reduced  chromic 
acid — that  is  to  say,  of  gelatine  with  chromic  oxide,  or  with  a  salt 
having  chromic  oxide  for  its  base.  I  accordingly  tried  the  effect 
of  adding  such  a  salt  to  a  solution  of  gelatine,  and  I  found  that 


under  its  action  a  hot  solution  of  gelatine  presently  solidified  to 
a  firm  jelly,  which  could  not  be  reliquified  by  further  heating,  and 
which  was  totally  insoluble  in  hot  water.  This  experiment  threw  great 
light  upon  the  chemistry  of  the  process,  and  it,  together  with  other 
observations,  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  gelatine,  aided  by  light, 
reduces  the  chromic  acid  of  the  bichromate  to  a  lower  state  of  oxi¬ 
dation,  and  then  enters  into  combination  with  a  compound  of 
chromic  oxide  produced  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of  the  chromic 
acid  and  gelatine,  the  consequence  being  the  formation  of  the  leather¬ 
like  substance  with  which  we  are  now  so  familiar  in  carbon  print¬ 
ing.  Incidental  to  these  changes  a  portion  of  gelatine  is  decom¬ 
posed,  and  carbonic  acid  and  probably  also  an  organic  acid  are  pro¬ 
duced. 

I  found  the  addition  of  sugar  to  the  mixture  of  gelatine  and 
colour  to  favour  the  reduction  of  the  chromic  acid ;  and  I  think  it 
not  improbable  that,  when  sugar  forms  one  of  the  components  of  the 
tissue,  it,  rather  than  the  gelatine,  may  appropriate  the  oxygen  of 
the  chromic  acid,  and  in  that  case  saccharic  or  oxalic  acid  would 
probably  be  formed. 

According  to  my  experience,  neither  glucose  nor  glycerine  can  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  sugar  in  the  mixture  of  gelatine  and 
colour ;  both  tend  to  induce  insolubility,  or  to  greatly  retard  solu¬ 
bility.  Glycerine  has  a  very  peculiar  action. 

I  found  that  the  chromo-gelatine  compound  was  soluble  in  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime  and  in  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

After  ascertaining  these  facts,  the  causes  of  many  failures  were 
apparent,  and  the  proper  remedies  could  be  applied  ;  for  example, 
that  most  embarrassing  difficulty  which  I  have  mentioned  of  the 
sheets  of  tissue  being  superficially  decomposed  in  process  of  dry¬ 
ing,  and  producing  tinted  pictures,  was  completely  obviated  by 
placing  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  (bleacliing-powder)  on 
the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  the  tissue  was  dried.  Knowing  the 
rationale  of  the  process  this  remedy  naturally  suggested  itself,  but 
without  that  knowledge  the  difficulty  would  have  remained. 

Acquaintance  with  the  chemical  principle  upon  which  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  gelatine  from  a  soluble  to  an  insoluble  condition  depended 
enabled  me  to  calculate  the  effect  of  different  pigments,  and  of  im¬ 
purities  in  the  various  materials  employed ;  and  where  these  were  of 
a  nature  to  prejudice  the  success  of  the  process,  either  to  neutralise 
their  effect  by  suitable  additions,  or,  where  that  could  not  be  done,  to 
discard  the  unsuitable  materials. 

In  a  thousand  ways  I  was  assisted  by  a  knowledge  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  process,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  facts  I  elicited  respecting  it 
may  be  usefully  applied  to  other  kindred  processes. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
with  reference  to  the  discovery  of  carbon  printing.  In  the  paper 
which  I  read  before  the  Society  six  years  ago,  I  attributed  the  dis¬ 
covery,  or  rather  the  invention,  of  carbon  printing  to  Mr.  Ponton.  I 
think  that  was  a  mistake.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Ponton  was  the  first  to 
suggest  and  show  the  application  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  the 
purposes  of  photography,  but  I  believe  he  did  not  propose  to  apply 
it  as  a  means  of  photographic  printing  in  carbon.  It  is,  I  think,  in¬ 
disputable  that  this  idea  was  the  conception  of  M.  Poitevin,  one  of 
the  most  laborious  and  original  of  all  the  pioneers  of  photographic 
progress.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  my  error,  and  in 
doing  so  I  feel  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  obligation  to 
M.  Poitevin  as  the  originator  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  carbon 
printing.  It  was  a  true  invention,  not  a  discovery ;  there  is  a  wide 
difference.  A  discovery  may  be  no  more  than  a  happy  accident ; 
hut  an  invention  is  an  act  of  imagination,  and  places  a  man  in 
fellowship  with  the  greatest  of  his  kind.  Joseph  W.  Swan. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

A  Heat  Spectroscope.  —  Optical  Apparatus  to  Indicate  the 
Lengthening  of  Soft  Iron  Bars  by  Magnetism.  —  Vegetable 
Albumen  and  Caseine. — New  Use  for  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  has  recently  voted  some  funds  to 
Mr.  C.  Brooke,  F.R.S.,  for  the  construction  of  a  spectroscope  to 
search  for  lines  in  the  invisible  rays  beyond  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum.  The  instrument  is  now  in  course  of  construction  by  Mr. 
Browning,  F.R.A.S.,  and  the  prisms,  which  are  made  of  rock-salt, 
have  already  been  ground,  polished,  and  tested.  As  glass  stops 
many  of  the  ultra-red  rays,  it  is  necessary  to  use  lenses  and  prisms 
of  rock-salt.  When  the  apparatus  is  finished,  a  spectrum  will  be 
projected  on  a  screen,  and  then  search  will  be  made  for  the  lines  by 
means  of  a  delicate  thermo-electrometer,  with  a  thermo-pile  having 
a  fine  slit  in  front.  It  is  found  that  the  lines  in  the  visible  part  of 
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the  spectrum  contain  no  lieat,  so  it  is  supposed  that  no  rays  of  any 
kind  fall  at  those  points. 

When  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  placed  in  the  hollow  centre  of  a  helix 
of  insulated  copper  wire,  through  which  a  current  of  electricity  is 
passing,  that  bar  is  made  into  a  powerful  magnet.  Every  time  the 
current  is  sent  and  the  bar  is  magnetised,  a  sharp  “  clink”  is  heard. 
This  noise  is  produced  by  a  sudden  lengthening  of  the  iron  bar,  but 
the  elongation  is  so  very  small  that  the  most  delicate  appliances 
have  been  devised  to  make  it  visible  to  the  eye.  Dr.  J.  P.  Joule, 
F.R.S.,  of  Manchester,  multiplied  the  actual  motion  by  means  of 
levers,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope  was  then  able  to  see  that  the 
bar  actually  lengthened. 

Professor  Tyndall  has  devised  optical  apparatus  whereby  he  is 
able  to  make  the  lengthening  of  the  bar  sensible  to  everybody  in  a 


large  audience.  A  stout  bar  of  soft  iron,  A,  about  two  feet  long,  and 
surrounded  by  an  electro-magnetic  helix,  has  a  pointed  piece  of  steel, 
B,  placed  on  its  upper  end.  The  point  presses  against  the  lever- 
arm  D  E,  which  turns  upon  the  pivot  marked  by  the  spot  near  D. 
Hence,  a  very  slight  elongation  of  the  bar  gives  proportionately 
considerable  motion  to  E.  A  fine  wire  and  spring,  E  F,  turn  the 
axis  which  carries  the  small  mirror  F  shown  in  the  diagram.  A  thread 
of  light,  K  K,  from  the  electric  lamp  is  thrown  upon  the  mirror, 
which,  consequently,  reflects  a  spot  of  light  upon  a  distant  screen. 
The  slight  motion  of  the  end  of  the  bar  is  thus  enormously  multi¬ 
plied,  and  the  elongation  and  contraction  of  the  iron  is  plainly 
indicated  by  the  motion  of  the  spot  of  light  up  and  down  the 
screen. 

Iron  filings  dusted  upon  a  long  strip  of  glass,  and  placed  in  an 
electro-magnetic  helix,  arrange  themselves  in  lines,  with  their 
longest  diameters  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  helix.  An  iron  bar 
being  built  up  of  particles  and  crystals  these  particles  try  to  do  the 
same  under  like  conditions,  hence  the  slight  lengthening  of  the  bar. 
When  a  cylinder  full  of  water,  with  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  sus¬ 
pension,  and  furnished  with  flat  glass  ends,  is  inserted  in  an  electro¬ 
magnetic  helix,  it  will  be  found  that  every  time  the  current  is  passed 
through  the  helix,  more  light  will  pass  through  the  muddy  liquid  in 
the  cylinder.  This  is  because  the  magnetised  particles  arrange 
themselves  with  their  longest  diameters  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
tube,  consequently  there  is  more  room  for  the  light  to  pass  between 
them. 

Has  anybody  ever  tried  the  value  of  vegetable  albumen  or  caseine 
for  the  preparation  of  photographic  papers  ?  Dr.  William  Odling, 
F.R.S.,  in  some  recent  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Vegetable 
Products ,  said  that  the  juice  of  the  parsnip  coagulates  like  white  of 
egg,  and  chemically  is  indistinguishable  from  egg  albumen.  Much 
caseine,  mixed  with  a  little  albumen,  may  be  obtained  by  making  an 
infusion  of  peas  or  beans.  Peas,  in  fact,  contain  so  much  caseine 
that  the  Chinese  use  them  to  make  into  cheese. 

Mr.  Richard  Waygood,  engineer,  of  Darley  Villa,  Penge,  tells  me 
that  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  properly  applied,  has  a  most 
powerful  action  in  curing  sore  throats.  He  says  that  he  has  tested 
it  often,  both  to  his  own  benefit  and  that  of  other  people.  A  sore 
throat  attack  always  begins  as  far  down  in  the  throat  as  a  brush  will 
reach.  When  the  bad  effects  are  first  felt,  his  plan  is  at  once  to 
brush  the  parts  with  a  solution  of  alum,  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce  ; 
if  this  do  not  remedy  the  mischief  very  shortly,  he  applies  in  the 
same  way  nitrate  of  silver,  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce,  which,  he 
says,  is  sure  to  stop  the  complaint  in  its  early  stages. 

In  my  last,  the  words  “  angle  of  maximum  deviation  ”  should  be 
“  angle  of  minimum  deviation,”  which  very  considerably  alters  the 
sense  of  the  passage.  The  “  dotted  line  B  ”  in  one  of  the  diagrams 
refers  to  the  dotted  line  representing  the  wick  of  the  candle  flame. 

William  H.  Harrison. 


ENLARGED  PROOFS  BY  DEVELOPMENT.* 

I  addressed  a  communication  to  you  a  short  time  since  (which  I 
asked  you  to  place  before  my  colleagues)  relative  to  the  obtaining,  by 
means  of  an  enlarging  apparatus,  enlarged  proofs  from  a  small 
special  cliche,  by  means  of  development,  on  paper  salted  with  arrow- 
root,  sensitised  on  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  the  addition  of 
citric  acid.  Since  that  time,  having  introduced  several  modifications 
in  my  manner  of  operating,  I  think  it  right  to  inform  the  Society 
respecting  them,  having  communicated  the  formul®  I  first  adopted.) 

The  modifications  consist  in  passing  the  proof  two  or  three  times 
into  a  vessel  containing  water  before  proceeding  to  the  development, 
and  toning  after  the  washing  which  follows  the  development. 

In  fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  great  advantage  in  washing 
the  proof  a  little  before  the  development.  Faults  are  thus  avoided 
which  often  show  themselves  on  the  proof  in  the  pyrogallic  acid 
bath  when  it  contains  a  great  excess  of  free  silver.  This  is  neces¬ 
sarily  the  case,  without  the  previous  washing,  with  a  proof  which  is 
impregnated  with  a  large  quantity  of  silver  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  sensitising  bath,  owing  to  the  porosity  of  the  paper. 

The  development  is  slower,  less  uniform,  and  with  a  gradation 
that  is  more  perfect  in  tints  and  half-tints ;  it  is  also  more  vigorous, 
and  the  whites  appear  to  be  better  in  consequence. 

When  it  is  immersed  in  the  developing  bath  instead  of  floating  it 
on  the  surface,  a  tint  is  obtained  (for  which  I  am  unable  to  account) 
which  resembles  that  of  a  proof  printed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  a 
little  yellowish,  admitting  of  or,  rather,  necessitating  a  toning,  which 
is  of  importance  as  regards  the  solidity  of  the  proof,  and  a  certain 
granularity  which  has  engaged  my  attention  since  my  last  communi¬ 
cation  is  not  found  to  exist  when  the  paper  has  been  washed  prior  to 
the  development.  This  tends  to  prove  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  great 
quantity  of  free  silver  in  presence  of  the  pyrogallic  acid.  These 
appearances  are,  perhaps,  and  as  I  believe  them  to  be,  also  the  result 
of  too  prolonged  a  stay  in  the  sensitising  bath,  and  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  producing  an  image  in  the  paste  of  the  paper. 

The  bath  I  employ  for  toning  these  kinds  of  proofs  is  the  following, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  does  better  when  it  is  not  too  new : — 

1.  — Water .  500  cubic  centimetres. 

Acetate  of  soda .  5  grammes. 

Phosphate  of  soda  .  5  ,, 

2.  — Water .  500  cubic  centimetres. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  £  gramme. 

Pour  No.  2  into  No.  1  slowly,  and  shake. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  suited  to  proofs  obtained  by  means 
of  development,  on  account  of  the  warm  brown  tone  it  gives  them, 
and  the  proofs  over-developed  having  a  tendency  to  become  rather 
grey. 

The  rather  weak  proportions  of  which  this  bath  is  composed  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  to  be  good,  inasmuch  as  that  the  development  is  not  too 
rapid,  which  admits  of  its  being  properly  directed,  and  avoids  the 
risk  of  going  beyond  the  tone  required — the  toning  continuing,  as 
everyone  may  have  observed,  after  the  proof  has  been  taken  out, 
because  it  is  not  divested  of  it  immediately  in  the  washing  which 
precedes  the  fixing,  and  the  action  continues  to  be  so  much  the  more 
energetic  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  toning  bath. 

The  reason  why  I  dwell  upon  this  is  because  one  of  the  greatest 
faults  in  these  proofs  appears  to  me  to  be  a  greyish  tint  which  some¬ 
times  shows  itself.  This  tint  is  more  apparent  when  the  pyrogallic 
acid  development  is  replaced  by  that  of  gallic  acid.  This,  besides,  is 
the  toning  that  I  have  mostly  at  hand  for  ordinary  proofs.  A  toning 
bath  consisting  of  acetate  of  soda  replacing  the  same  quantity  of 
phosphate  of  soda  not  having  given  me  so  constantly  the  same  brown 
warm  tones,  the  latter  appears  to  me  to  be  preferable. 

With  regard  to  the  rapidity  of  the  luminous  impression,  I  have 
observed  that  with  thick  papers  (thickness  due  probably  to  the  greater 
quantity  of  arrowroot),  and  not  too  long  prepared,  the  impression  has 
been  much  more  rapid. 

As  to  the  exact  strength  to  adopt  I  am  still  in  doubt.  The 
formulae  from  which  I  obtain  the  best  results  are  the  following : — 
Float  a  sheet  of  paper  thickly  sized  with  arrowroot,  and  not  too  long 
prepared,  in  a  bath  of — 

Water .  1000  cubic  centimetres. 

Bromide  of  zinc .  5  grammes. 

Allow  it  to  dry  by  hanging  it  by  the  corners. 

Sensitise  it  in  the  usual  way  in  a  bath  of — 

Water  . 1000  cubic  centimetres. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  100  grammes, 

with  the  addition  of  sufficient  citric  acid  to  insure  that  the  litmus 
paper  turns  red  rapidly.  (The  more  there  is  of  citric  acid  the  more 

*  Communicated  to  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  May  6,  1870. 
t  Ante  page  200.  „ 
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red  and  pure  white  the  proof  will  be,  and,  within  certain  limits,  out 
of  the  danger  of  fogging.) 

On  taking  out  of  the  silver  bath,  and  while  still  wet,  expose  the 
paper  to  the  solar  rays  emanating  from  the  enlarging  apparatus 
until  the  outlines  appear.  Pass  the  proof  two  or  three  times  through 
a  vessel  containing  water,  and  then  immerse  it  in  a  bath  containing — 

Water  . 1000  cubic  centimetres, 

Pyrogallic  acid .  2  grammes, 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  75  cubic  centimetres, 

agitating  accasionally. 

Wash  it  well.  The  image  having  come  out  sufficiently,  tone  it  and 
fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

I  have  been  so  pressed  for  time  that  I  have  been  unable  to  send 
you,  as  I  promised,  the  proofs  obtained  by  this  process,  which,  no 
doubt,  is  well  known,  but  the  minute  details  of  which  may  yet  be 
useful  to  some.  M.  le  Marquis  Maison. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS.* 

NON-INVERTED  PICTURES  ON  PAPER  WITH  PLAIN  OR 
“  MATT  ”  SURFACE. 

IX. — Preparation  of  the  Temporary  Support. 

The  plate  of  glass  or  metal  employed  as  the  temporary  support  must  be 
coated  with  a  fatty  or  resinous  body  of  such  a  nature  that  it  shall 
remain  solid  or  unfused  by  the  action  of  the  warm  water  used  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  picture,  but  shall  fuse  at  a  higher  temperature ;  or  that 
shall  have  sufficient  tenacity  to  retain  the  picture  upon  the  plate  during 
development,  but  shall  have  less  adherence  to  it  than  the  film  has  to 
the  plate  by  which  it  is  backed  or  mounted. 

X. — Composition  or  the  Fatty  Body. 

Dissolve  by  means  of  heat  equal  parts  of  beeswax  and  yellow  resin 
in  oil  of  turpentine — say  three  drachms  of  each  to  the  pint  of  essential 
oil. 

These  proportions  are  not  absolute.  The  composition  of  the  wax  of 
commerce  varies.  It  is  rarely  pure,  and  hence  variable  quantities  of 
the  resin  are  necessary. 

As  a  general  rule  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  desire  to  prepare 
this  compound  for  themselves  if  may  be  observed — 

1.  That  beeswax  alone  will  not  retain  the  developed  film  upon  the 
plate  during  drying,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  still  less  when  dried 
in  a  hot  room.  The  film  cracks  and  peels  off  under  such  circumstances. 
This  is  observed  to  a  still  greater  degree  when  the  wax  is  impui’e— that 

is,  when  adulterated  with  tallow  or  fatty  matters  fusing  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  pure  wax. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  resin  alone  does  not  allow  of  the  separation 
of  the  film  from  the  plate  wffien  the  transfer  paper  has  been  attached  to 

it.  The  resin  must,  therefore,  be  added  in  such  quantity  that  the 
adhesion  of  the  wax  may  be  increased  without  rendering  that  adhesion 
too  great.  If  this  proportion  be  duly  adjusted  the  film  will  remain  on 
the  plate  without  cracking  or  peeling,  even  when  dried  in  a  hot  cham¬ 
ber,  and  will  leave  the  plate  readily  when  the  applied  transfer  paper 
has  become  dried  without  the  application  of  any  force. 

XI.  — Application  of  the  Fatty  Body. 

Take  a  plate  of  glass  or  metal  ground  or  grained  on  one  side.  Dip 
a  piece  of  clean  flannel  in  the  fatty  body,  and  rub  it  rapidly  over  the 
ground  surface  of  the  plate  ;  then  take  another  piece  of  flannel  and 
polish  off  the  grease,  leaving  the  plate  quite  clean  but  covered  by  a 
minute  layer  of  the  compound.  This  should  be  quite  free  from  marks 
or  streaks ;  for  it  must  be  observed  that  the  print  will  take  a  most  per¬ 
fect  impression  of  the  surface  of  the  support,  and,  if  this  be  polished, 
so  will  the  face  of  the  print,  and  vice  versa— in  fact,  the  grain  of  the 
plate  will  be  impressed  permanently  upon  the  print,  as  will  every  mark, 
scratch,  or  indentation.  To  have  perfect  prints  we  must  have  a  perfect 
surface  to  our  support. 

The  plate  thus  prepared  constitutes  the  temporary  support,  and  is 
now  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  exposed  pigment  paper. 

XII. — Mounting  the  Exposed  Pigment  Paper  upon  its  Support. 

Lay  the  two  flat  dishes,  end  to  end,  upon  a  table  in  front  of  a  win¬ 
dow,  which  need  not  be  covered  with  a  yellow  screen  or  blind  if  the 
paper  be  kept  face  downwards  when  removed  from  the  printing-frame. 
Put  the  stool  of  wood  in  the  right-hand  dish,  and  upon  it  place  the 
prepared  plate  to  serve  as  the  temporary  support.  Fill  the  other  dish 
with  clean  filtered  water,  and  immerse  in  it  the  exposed  paper.  It  will 
curl  inwards — that  is,  towards  the  film.  Allow  it  to  remain,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  it  will  become  straight,  and,  if  left  undisturbed,  will  curl 
outwards — that  is,  towards  the  paper ;  before  this  occurs  turn  it  over 
and  remove  all  adhering  air-bubbles,  if  any.  Lift  it  up  by  the  two 
opposite  diagonal  corners  and  drop  it  upon  the  plate,  taking  care  that 
the  pigment  paper  first  touches  the  plate  at  the  centre  diagonal  line 
only,  when  drop  the  two  corners  simultaneously,  so  that  the  waves  of 
water  passing  from  the  centre  to  the  opposite  ends  may  flow  freely  out- 
*  Continued  from  page  235. 


wards,  carrying  with  them  all  air  from  between  the  surfaces  of  the 
pigment  paper  and  the  plate.  When  this  is  done  place  two  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  upon  the  left-hand  edge  of  the  paper,  and  with  the  India- 
rubber  scraper  in  the  right  hand  with  a  motion  from  left  to  right  scrape 
out  the  water  from  beneath  the  surfaces  of  the  pigment  paper  and 
plate.  Do  this  two  or  three  times,  if  necessary  ;  then  turn  the  plate 
end  for  end  and  repeat  the  operation,  so  as  to  drive  out  all  the  air  from 
between  the  surfaces.  This  can  be  done  with  perfect  certainty  after  a 
little  practice;  but,  if  it  be  not  done  thoroughly,  the  process  fails. 
The  pigment  paper  and  its  support  are  then  laid  aside  ;  other  similar 
plates  are  treated  in  the  like  manner,  and  are  laid  in  succession  upon 
one  another,  so  as  to  form  a  pile  of  about  twelve  plates.  When  these 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  operation  of 
development  may  be  proceeded  with. 

XIII. — Development  of  the  Picture. 

This  is  bust  effected  in  the  developing  vessel.  It  is  filled  with  water 
at  100°  Fah. ;  the  gas-jet  or  spirit-lamp  in  the  furnace  is  lighted,  the 
thermometer  inserted  in  its  place,  and  the  twelve  plates  with  the 
exposed  pigment  paper  mounted  upon  them  are  immersed  in  the  grooves 
prepared  for  their  reception.  As  soon  as  the  twelfth  plate  is  immersed 
take  out  the  first,  and  lay  it  horizontally  upon  the  top  of  the  others. 
Raise  the  edge  of  the  paper,  and,  if  it  yields  readily,  pull  it  up  steadily 
and  rapidly  with  an  equable  motion  until  it  leaves  the  plate.  Throw 
the  paper  aside  into  one  of  the  flat  dishes  and,  taking  the  plate  by 
each  end,  move  it  rapidly  to  cause  the  water  to  flow  over  it  in  waves 
from  side  to  side ;  or  raise  it  in  the  left  hand  and  with  the  other  cast 
waves  of  water  over  the  picture  until  all  bubbles,  if  any,  have  been 
removed.  Unless  these  be  removed  the  development,  or  washing  away 
of  the  soluble  pigment  compound,  will  take  place  unequally,  and  the 
picture,  where  protected  by  the  air-bubbles,  will  have  spots  of  greater 
intensity  than  on  the  rest  of  its  surface.  When  the  bubbles  have  been  re¬ 
moved  replace  the  plate  in  its  grooves  and  proceed  with  the  second  plate 
as  with  the  first.  The  softening  of  the  pigment  compound  takes  place 
more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  the  amount  of  moisture  within  it  and 
according  to  its  degree  of  solubility.  This  varies  somewhat  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  pigment  and  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
during  the  drying  ;  but  this  variation,  which  was  extreme  with  the  old 
tissue,  which  required  twelve  hours  or  more,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
in  the  case  of  the  pigment  paper,  which  dries  in  less  than  an  hour,  and, 
consequently,  is,  by  that  propoi’tion,  less  sensible  to  atmospheric  or 
other  external  influences. 

When  the  whole  of  the  twelve  plates  have  been  thus  treated  the  first 
is  again  laid  horizontally  and  examined ;  and  the  development,  if  not 
complete,  is  accelerated  by  shaking  the  plate  and  thereby  creating 
motion  in  the  water,  in  order  that  the  removal  of  the  soluble  pigment 
compound  may  be  aided  by  mechanical  means,  as  well  as  by  its 
solubility. 

The  sufficiency  of  the  development  is  seen  by  the  cessation  of  the 
running  streaks  of  the  dissolved  pigment  compound. 

If  the  picture  be  satisfactory  before  these  streaks  cease  to  flow',  the 
development  may  be  arrested  by  holding  the  warm  plate  horizontally 
in  the  air  for  a  few  seconds ;  then  plunging  it,  still  in  the  horizontal 
position,  into  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  placed  in  one  of  the  two  shallow 
dishes  ;  and,  after  a  few  moments’  immersion  in  this  solution,  into  the 
cold  water  bath.  Reliance,  however,  should  not  be  placed  upon  this 
mode  of  treatment.  Perfect  pictures  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  perfectly 
regulated  exposure.  Fortunately,  a  large  margin  is  allowed  us  in  this 
respect, 

If,  after  the  cessation  of  all  streaks,  the  picture  is  still  too  dark,  it 
should  be  placed  in  cold  water  until  the  whole  day’s  work  is  finished, 
and  then  all  pictures  too  dark  from  over-exposure  should  be  treated 
together.  To  effect  this,  raise  the  temperature  of  the  developing  bath 
to  120°  Fahr.,  and  place  the  too-dark  pictures  in  the  hot  water,  moving 
them  up  and  down.  If  this  do  not  reduce  them  to  their  proper  tone, 
plunge  each  for  a  few  seconds  into  a  bath  of  the  chloride  of  lime  diluted 
w'ith  two  parts  of  water,  and  again  ti’eat  them  with  the  hot  water.  This 
will  be  seen  to  have  an  important  action  upon  the  pigment  compound, 
which,  fixed  by  reducing  agents,  appears  to  be  again  rendered  soluble 
by  those  which  have  an  oxidising  or  chloridising  action.  The  immersion 
in  the  hot  water  is  continued  until  all  soluble  matter  is  removed,  when 
the  pictures  are  removed  and  placed  in  cold  water — the  colder  the 
better. 

The  cold  water  should  be  placed  in  the  rinsing  bath  having 
grooves  to  receive  the  plates.  As  already  said,  when  the  development 
is  complete  the  plate  and  picture  may  be  plunged  for  a  second  or  two  in 
the  alum  solution,  and  then  immersed  in  cold  water  and  left  for  some 
time  to  soak  in  order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  the  chrome  salts.  The 
strength  of  the  alum  solution  is  material — the  weaker  the  better.  If  too 
strong  a  solution  be  employed  the  picture  film  is  rendered  too  dense  and 
insoluble,  and  in  this  case  adheres  less  perfectly  to  the  transfer  paper  to 
be  subsequently  applied. 

Instead  of  employing  a  separate  bath  of  alum,  the  cold  bath  may  have 
a  small  quantity  of  that  salt  dissolved  therein,  and  if  the  solution  be 
sufficiently  weak  the  pictures,  on  their  temporaiy  support,  may  remain 
therein  until  the  last  traces  of  the  olive-coloured  chrome  compound  are 
i  removed.  The  addition  of  the  alum,  and  its  prolonged  action,  seem  to 
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favour  the  removal  or  decomposition  of  this  objectionable  compound,  the 
presence  of  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  prints,  greatly  detracts  from 
their  brilliancy,  and  gives  rise  to  those  greenish  blacks  which,  having 
been  commonly  seen  in,  are  considered  essential  to,  pure  carbon  prints. 

When  freed  from  the  olive  tint,  the  plate  and  its  film  must  be  rinsed 
in  pure  water.  A  rose  jet,  or  running  stream  of  water,  is  often  bene¬ 
ficial,  as  in  some  cases  small  particles  of  dust  or  grit  adhere  to  the  in¬ 
soluble  gelatine  film,  and  can  be  removed  by  a  stream  of  water  without 
injury  to  the  film  itself.  The  same  mode,  if  water  at  100°  Fah.  be 
used,  is  most  efficacious  in  removing  the  bubbles  of  air  before  referred 
to.  This  method,  of  course,  requires  a  vessel  placed  above  the  level  of 
the  developing  bath  with  an  India-rubber  tube  and  small  rose  and  cock. 
It  is  a  refinement  of  the  process  already  described,  and  by  no  means 
essential  to  its  successful  working. 

When  efficiently  washed  the  plate  and  print  ai’e  placed  in  a  rack  to 
dry,  if  possible  in  a  warm  current  of  air. 

XIV. — The  Transfer. 

The  dry  print  has  now  to  be  transferred  to  its  final  or  permanent  support 
— that  is,  to  the  enamelled  surface  of  the  transfer  paper.  All  that  is  re¬ 
quisite  for  this  purpose  is  to  soak  the  piece  of  transfer  paper  to  be  used 
in  water  at  a  temperature  of  120°  to  130°  Fah.,  and  to  allow  it  to 
remain  therein  until  the  enamel  surface  of  the  paper  has  not  only 
become  swollen  but  has  acquired  a  slimy  feel.  Unless  this  condition  be 
attained  the  adhesion  between  the  print  and  the  transfer  paper  will  not 
be  complete  in  the  darkest  parts  of  the  picture.  When  this  stage  is 
arrived  at  the  print  and  plate  must  be  plunged  into  clean  water,  and 
lifted  horizontally,  to  retain  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible.  The 
plate  is  then  laid  upon  the  stool,  placed  within  the  second  dish,  and  the 
transfer  paper,  lifted  carefully  by  the  two  opposite  corners,  is  applied. 
The  India-rubber  scraper  is  then  used  as  in  mounting  the  exposed  pig¬ 
ment  paper  upon  its  temporary  support — that  is,  the  whole  of  the 
water  and  air  must  be  removed  by  the  scraper  and  perfect  contact  of 
the  surfaces  effected.  If  this  be  done  with  care  not  a  single  speck  or 
bubble  of  air  will  remain,  and  the  print,  when  dry,  will  leave  the  plate 
perfectly  clean,  having  the  exact  surface  which  the  plate  itself  presented. 

XV. — Removal  of  the  Transferred  Print. 

The  plate  with  the  transfer  paper  attached,  as  just  described,  is 
placed  in  a  rack  to  dry.  This  is  best  done  in  a  current  of  warm,  dry 
air,  rather  than  in  front  of  a  fire  or  stove.  When  the  drying  is  com¬ 
plete,  and  not  too  hastily  effected,  the  print  falls  from  the  surface  of 
the  support  straight  and  flat,  or  is  removed  therefrom  by  the  slightest 
touch.  If  too  hastily  dried  it  becomes  buckled  or  cockled,  and  is 
flattened  with  difficulty. 

XVI. — Finishing  the  Transferred  Print. 

If  it  be  desired  to  retain  the  pure  matt  surface  of  the  transferred 
print  it  should  be  cleansed  with  a  little  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  rubbed 
well  with  a  clean,  soft  cloth  or  piece  of  wash  leather.  If  the  print  is 
to  be  tinted  or  coloured  benzole  should  be  used,  and  the  cleaning  done 
with  great  care,  so  as  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  the  fatty  body  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  benzole. 

If  a  less  matt  surface  be  desired  the  fatty  body  should  be  employed ; 
this  acts  as  an  4 ‘  encaustic  paste,”  filling  up  the  grain  and  allowing  the 
surface  to  take  a  moderate  polish  when  rubbed  with  the  wash  leather. 
This  should  be  done  after  the  print  has  been  touched  or  tinted.  These 
touches  or  tints  should  be  given  to  the  autotype  prints  with  ordinary 
moist  water-colour,  using  water  in  each  ounce  of  which  two  grains  of 
chrome  alum  have  been  dissolved  as  the  medium  or  vehicle.  The 
brush  wet  with  this  solution  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  pan  of 
colour ;  but  a  little  colour  should  be  lifted  from  the  pan  and  placed  on 
the  palette,  a  little  ox -gall  added,  and  to  this  mixture  the  chrome 
water  should  be  added  when  wanted.  The  effect  of  the  chrome  salt  is 
to  render  the  moist  water-colour  perfectly  insoluble  when  dry,  so  that 
it  is  not  removable  by  water.  The  colour  thus  applied  is  then  exactly 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  insoluble  pigment  film. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COLOURS. 

The  German  correspondent  of  our  Philadelphia  contemporary  says 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  about  photographs  in  natural 
colours;  but  the  reproduction  of  the  natural  tints  by  the  aid  of  the 
camera  obscura  has  not  so  much  been  the  aim  as  the  making  of  a  set 
of  negatives  of  the  same  object,  which  are  afterwards  printed  on  blue, 
yellow,  or  green  carbon-paper,  and  transferred  to  the  same  sheet.  The 
idea  is  not  a  new  one,  but  has  lately  been  brought  prominently  before 
the  public  by  the  labours  of  Ducos  du  Hauron. 

The  negatives  which  furnish  the  yellow  prints  are  taken  through  blue 
glass ;  those  which  represent  the  blue  tints  are  taken  through  yellow 
glass.  How  much  of  a  negative  we  will  get  through  a  yellow  glass 
every  photographer  will  know  without  an  explanation.  But,  to  cut  the 
matter  short,  the  attempt  has  been  made  and  resulted  in  something, 
but  not  in  perfection. 

In  the  last  session  of  our  Society,  Mr.  Humutz  proposed  to  have  the 
negatives  copied  on  stone ;  from  these  stones  prints  can  be  made  in  the 
different  colours  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  chromolithographs,  and 


these  would  be  real  photo-chromolithographs.  The  Society  was  much 
surprised  when  Mr.  Burchardt,  a  well-known  photolithographer,  stated 
that  he  had  already  made  such  pictures,  and  that  they  had  become 
articles  of  trade.  He  produced  three  large  photo-chromolithographs. 
The  process  is  curious  enough.  The  pictures  were  copies  of  water¬ 
colour  drawings.  The  negatives  are  not  taken  through  coloured  glasses, 
but  simply  by  varying  the  time  of  exposure.  Suppose  the  picture  con¬ 
tains  five  colours — black,  yellow,  green,  vermilion,  and  blue.  These 
colours  have  various  times  of  exposure.  With  a  very  long  exposure 
black  will  be  the  only  colour  that  has  not  impressed  the  sensitive  film ; 
all  the  other  colours  will  be  over-exposed,  and  will  appear  in  the  print 
the  same  as  white.  A  print  taken  from  this  negative  will  give  all  the 
black  outlines  and  black  parts  of  the  picture ;  this  picture,  transferred 
to  stone,  is,  of  course,  printed  with  black  ink.  If  we  shorten  the  ex¬ 
posure  a  little,  black  and  yellow  will  fail  to  make  an  impression,  i.e., 
the  others  will  be  over-exposed.  This  picture  is  now  transferred  to 
stone,  and  printed  with  yellow  ink;  that  the  yellow  also  prints  over 
the  black  makes  no  difference.  In  a  similar  manner  we  obtain  the 
negative  for  green.  This  colour  would  overlap  the  yellow  and  black 
parts,  and  would,  where  it  overlaps  the  yellow,  be  rather  annoying  ; 
but  we  can  help  ourselves  by  printing  the  green  first,  and  then  the 
yellow  with  an  opaque  yellow,  which  would  cover  the  green  completely. 

A  little  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  colours  are  necessary  ;  but  that 
the  thing  can  be  done  has  practically  been  proved  by  Mr.  Burchardt. 
The  only  real  difficulty  which  he  met  was  in  reproducing  the  blue,  and 
the  blue  parts  he  had  to  draw  in  by  hand. 

These  are  the  first  practical  results  of  the  experiments  that  have 
lately  been  undertaken  in  this  direction,  and,  with  skill  and  intelligence, 
an  important  future  may  be  in  store  for  this  new  invention.  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  send  you  specimens  for  the  exhibition  at  Cleveland. 


AN  INDIAN  PHOTOGRAPHER  ON  THE  CONTINENT.* 

VIENNA. 

MILITARY  GEOGRAPHICAL  INSTITUTION. 

Photography. 

The  photographic  department  of  the  Institution  is  very  well  equipped, 
and  the  work  turned  out  is  very  good. 

The  atelier  is  at  the  top  of  the  building,  and  consists  of  a  long, 
partially-glazed  room,  at  the  ends  of  which  are  the  apparatus  for  car¬ 
rying  the  plans  while  being  copied.  By  mechanical  arrangements  parts 
of  the  roof  of  the  room  just  over  the  plan -boards  can  be  made  to  slide 
back.  There  are  four  of  these  slides,  two  at  each  end  of  the  room ;  in 
this  way  the  direct  sunlight  can  be  admitted  on  to  the  plans,  and,  further, 
the  sides  of  the  room  near  the  plan-boards  and  in  front  of  them  for 
about  six  or  eight  feet  are  glazed. 

There  are  four  large  bellows  cameras  on  firm,  strong  stands,  running 
on  rails,  but  not  adapted  for  giving  various  motions  ;  these,  however, 
are  given  at  the  plan-stand. 

The  lenses  in  use  are  Dallmeyer’s  triplets  and  one  of  his  new  rapid 
rectilinear  lenses,  which  has  given  such  great  satisfaction  that  I  am  told 
a  second  has  been  ordered. 

The  apparatus  for  holding  the  plans  is  simple  and  appears  efficient. 
It  is  made  of  wood,  and  is  provided  with  screws  for  giving  lateral  and 
vertical  motions  in  the  same  vertical  plane.  The  map  is  stretched  on 
an  iron  frame,  the  sides  of  which  may  be  extended  by  means  of  screws, 
and  thus  the  plan  can  be  stretched  quite  tight  and  smooth. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  sun  shining  on  the 
ground  of  the  paper  when  copying,  a  screen  of  white  calico  is  used,  which 
rotates  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and  thus  may  be  set  to  any  angle.  It  is 
placed  under  the  plan,  and  set  so  as  to  throw  a  strong  light  upwards. 
White  screens  are  also  used  to  counteract  the  strong  side  light. 

For  stopping  out  imperfections  in  the  negatives  there  is  a  duffing-out 
frame  of  very  good  construction,  consisting  of  a  table  at  the  ends  of 
which  are  two  uprights,  on  which  a  looking-glass  is  fixed  on  a  horizontal 
axis,  so  that  it  may  be  inclined  to  any  required  angle.  Above  the 
looking-glass  the  frame  for  holding  the  negative  is  similarly  fixed,  and 
attached  to  it  by  hinges  is  a  frame  covered  by  black  calico  for  protect¬ 
ing  the  draughtsman  from  light. 

The  negatives  I  saw  were  very  good,  and  the  mode  of  manipulation 
differed  somewhat  from  that  in  general  use. 

The  following  are  the  formulae  used  for  producing  the  negatives : — 

Collodion. — The  collodion  is  fully  iodised  and  is  composed  of — 

Ether  . 480  parts. 

Alcohol  .  480  ,, 

Iodised  with — 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  9  parts, 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  9  ,, 

Iodide  of  cadmium  . . 9  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  6  ,, 

dissolved  in  sixteen  parts  of  alcohol. 

Nitrate  Bath. — The  nitrate  bath  is  of  the  ordinary  strength,  and  is 
slightly  acid.  It  is  used  in  a  horizontal  trough. 

*  Continued  from  page  236. 
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Developer. 

Protosulphate  of  iron  .  15  parts. 

Glacial  acetic  acid . 15  ,, 

Nitrate  of  potash  .  9  ,, 

Alcohol  .  24  ,, 

W  ater .  480  ,', 

Intensifer. — When  the  detail  is  fully  out  the  negatives  are  intensified 
with  a  solution  composed  of — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  .  6  parts, 

Citric  acid  .  104  ,, 

Alcohol  at  40° .  12  ,, 

Water .  480  ,, 

adding  a  few  drops  of  a  twenty-per-cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  distilled  water. 

When  sufficient  intensity  has  been  obtained  the  plates  are  well 
washed,  and  fixed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
and,  if  necessary,  finally  strengthened  with  a  saturated  solution  of  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury,  and  then  varnished  with  lac  varnish. 

Positive  Printing!. 

For  printing  paper  positives  by  the  silver-printing  process  they  use 
plain  salted  paper,  prepared  as  follows : — 

It  is  salted  by  being  floated  on  a  mixture  of — 

Common  salt  .  1  part, 

Water  . 30  parts, 

and,  when  dry,  it  is  brushed  with  a  solution  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver .  1  part. 

Water  .  4  parts. 

After  exposure  the  prints  are  toned,  and  then  fixed  in  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Photolithography. 

The  following  process  of  photolithography  is  extensively  used,  and 
gives  very  good  results : — 

Ordinary  albumenised  paper  is  floated  for  five  minutes  on  a  mixture  of — 

A.  — Finest  gum  arabic .  parts. 

Water .  ...  35  ,, 

B.  — Bichromate  of  potash  .  1  part. 

Water .  30  parts. 

The  gum  arabic  and  bichromate  of  potash  are  dissolved  separately 
and  filtered,  forming  solutions  A  and  B ;  they  are  then  mixed'  and 
poured  into  a  large  dish. 

When  the  paper  is  dry  all  the  gloss  will  be  found  to  have  disappeared. 
It  is  exposed  under  a  negative  for  about  five  minutes,  more  or  less,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  light,  quality  of  the  negative,  &c.,  and  then  inked  on  a 
stone  which  has  received  a  very  thin  coating  of  an  ink  composed  of — 

Marseilles  soap  (oil)  .  9  parts. 

Yellow  wax..... .  12  ,, 

Tallow .  6  ,, 

V enice  turpentine . . .  1 4  part. 

Lithographic  ink  (composed  of  eight  parts  j  .  .  . 

middle  varnish  and  six  parts  lampblack)  J  P 

To  prepare  it : — Take  the  soap,  cut  it  into  bits,  and  put  it  in  an  iron 
pot ;  when  melted,  put  in  the  wax,  then  the  tallow ;  when  they  are  all 
melted,  pour  out  the  mixture  on  to  a  slab  of  stone,  and  grind  it  well ; 
then  put  it  back  in  the  pot,  and  add  the  Venice  turpentine ;  stir  it  well 
in,  and  then  add  the  lithographic  ink. 

The  coating  of  ink  is  very  pale,  and  scarcely  perceptible  on  the  paper. 
The  inked  proof  is  then  washed  in  cold  water  with  a  soft  sponge,  the 
ink  leaves  it  readily,  and  when  it  is  quite  clean  it  is  well  washed  in 
clear  water  and  placed  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper  to  dry.  While 
just  damp  it  is  transferred  to  stone  with  heavy  pressure ;  the  stone  is 
then  washed  and  gummed,  and  charged  up  with  soft  ink  and  a  sponge. 
The  process  seemed  practical,  and  I  saw  some  very  good  results  by  it, 
but  noticed  a  tendency  to  enlargement  of  the  lines.  This,  however, 
may  have  been  due  to  the  use  of  such  heavy  pressure  or  to  the  ink 
being  too  soft.  I  was  told  that  a  great  many  copies  can  be  pulled. 

Anastatic  Process. 

An  anastatic  process  is  occasionally  made  use  of  here.  It  is  not  used 
much,  but  is  useful  for  copying  maps,  of  which  only  a  few  original  copies 
are  obtainable.  Marshal  von  Fligely  kindly  gave  me  the  details. 

The  following  solution  must  be  prepared  : — 

No.  1. — Benzine  (the  purest  possible)  .  2  parts. 

Oil  of  rosemary  .  1  part. 

No.  2. — Caustic  potash .  3  parts. 

Water  . 400  ,, 

No.  3. — Weak  solution  of  gum  arabic. 

No.  4. — Wax  ink  mixed  with  chrome  yellow 

instead  of  lampblack .  1  part. 

Fluid  chemical  ink  .  1  ,, 

The  composition  of  the  wax  ink  is — 

Marseilles  soap .  12  parts. 

Yellow  wax .  12  ,, 

Tallow  (mutton)  .  6  ,, 

Venice  turpentine  .  1J  ,, 

Lithographic  ink  (composed  of  eight  parts  middle  (  , , 
varnish  and  six  parts  chrome  yellow)  . )  ” 


Take  one  part  by  weight  of  this  wax  ink  and  mix  it  with  one  part  by 
weight  of  fluid  chemical  ink — that  is,  autographic  ink,  rubbed  down  in 
distilled  water  till  it  is  of  the  usual  consistence  for  writing;  grind  them 
well  together  with  a  spoon  on  a  slab,  and  if  the  mixture  is  too  thick 
it  may  be  diluted  with  benzine. 

The  original  is  moistened  at  the  back  with  solution  No.  1  by  means 
of  a  sponge,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so.  As  soon  as  the  ink  is 
softened,  which  may  be  tested  by  rubbing  with  the  thumb-nail,  the 
sheet  is  immersed  in  No.  2,  just  passed  through  it,  and  thoroughly  well 
washed  with  water. 

It  is  then  placed  on  a  large  stone,  and  the  solution  of  gum  is  poured 
over  it  and  distributed  with  a  sponge ;  then  solution  No.  4  is  applied 
very  lightly  with  a  soft  sponge  in  different  directions,  up  and  down  and 
across  the  paper,  till  all  the  lines  have  taken  the  ink.  The  gum  must  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time  if  it  has  been  removed  from  the  paper,  or 
else  the  ink  will  take  on  the  white  surface  of  the  print.  When  the 
lines  have  well  taken  the  ink,  which  will  be  seen  from  their  colour,  the 
sheet  is  placed  in  a  bath  of  very  clean  water  (as  the  sheet  will  have 
become  very  tender  by  this  time  it  must  be  supported  on  another  sheet 
of  paper).  The  surface  of  the  sheet  is  now  cleaned  with  a  soft  tuft  of 
cotton,  and  the  washing  is  repeated  in  several  waters  till  the  sheet  has 
become  as  white  as  possible.  It  is  then  transferred  to  stone  and  treated 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

This  process  appears  to  have  some  advantage  over  Mr.  Appel’s,  as  it 
is  not  so  damaging  to  the  original.  The  same  process  is  practised  in 
the  Topographical  Bureau  at  Munich. 

Heliographic  engraving  is  not  used  at  present;  some  experiments 
have  been  made  without  very  good  results,  but  it  is  considered  of  some 
importance,  and  will,  therefore,  be  worked  out  till  success  is  achieved. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  with  all  I  saw  at  the  Military  Geographical 
Institution.  The  various  departments  seemed  well  arranged  for  the 
purposes  in  view,  and  the  rooms  and  offices  were  of  good  size,  clean, 
and  not  crowded.  I  have  to  express  my  warm  acknowledgments  to 
Lieutenant  Field  Marshal  von  Fligely  for  the  exceedingly  kind  and 
friendly  reception  he  gave  me,  to  Captain  Schoff,  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  photographic  department,  and  to  Lieutenant  the  Baron  Gustave  de 
Leutsch,  the  officer  who  accompanied  me  during  my  visit,  for  the  very- 
obliging  way  in  which  they  explained  all  the  processes  in  use. 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

May  31st  . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

. . . .  |  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  met  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  11th  instant, — 
Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read,  Mr.  A.  Connal 
was  ballotted  for  and  admitted  as  an  ordinary  member. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  of  London,  sent  for  exhibition  one  of  Cooke’s 
patent  cameras,  by  which  a  considerable  number  of  dry  plates  could  be 
stored  away  without  slides,  and  each  one  of  which  could,  by  merely 
pulling  up  a  shutter,  be  exposed,  and  then  packed  away  out  of  harm's 
way.  It  was  the  property  of  the  maker,  Mr.  C.  E.  Elliott,  from  whom 
Mr.  Taylor  had  borrowed  it  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Society  to 
see  what  he  considered  a  most  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism.  He 
(Mr.  Taylor)  had  tried  it  in  the  field,  and  found  it  to  work  with  perfect 
certainty.  The  camera  was  examined  with  considerable  interest. 

A  field  camera  for  plates  1 1  by  9  was  also  exhibited  by  the  Secretary, 
who,  in  explaining  its  action,  showed  several  improvements  on  the 
ordinary  Kinnear  camera  by  various  makers. 

Several  enamels,  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London,  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  were  much  admired.  When  exhibiting  them  it 
was  stated  that  the  negatives,  of  which  there  were  six,  were  taken  on 
the  previous  Monday  after  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  two 
enamel  proofs  from  each  negative  were  delivered  the  same  evening. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  tendered  to  the  respective  gentlemen 
for  what  they  had  exhibited. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  Mr.  Henderson’s  enamels,  said  they 
proved  wThat  he  had  always  stated,  viz.,  that  they  had  in  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  a  worthy  rival  of  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac.  Indeed,  from  what  he 
had  seen — and  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  work  of  those  who  try 
this  branch  of  permanent  photography — he  could  say  that  the  two 
gentlemen  he  had  named  were  at  the  very  top  of  their  profession  in 
their  respective  countries. 

Mr.  Bow  then  proceeded  to  read  a  paper  entitled  Some  Account  of 
the  Different  Theories  of  Colour.  In  the  introduction  he  gave  a  resume 
of  what  he  had  said  at  the  previous  meeting,  and  went  on  to  describe 
the  methods  by  which  the  phenomena  of  colour  had  been  attempted  to 
be  explained,  and  showed  that  none  of  the  hypotheses  accounted  for 
the  whole  of  the  facts  but  that  of  Woolaston.  In  the  course  of  the  ex- 
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periment  he  proved  that  the  three  primary  colours  were  not  the  New¬ 
tonian  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  but  purple,  red,  and  green,  and  that  all 
the  others  were  compounds  or  dilutions  of  these.  Many  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  very  striking ;  and,  although  he  stated  that  they  could  not 
be  seen  well  with  artificial  light,  yet  with  the  magnesium  ribbon  they 
appeared  extremely  brilliant. 

In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Bow, 

Mr.  Nxcol  said  they  were  extremely  obliged  to  that  gentleman  for 
again  bringing  forward  this  subject;  and  he  hoped,  although  it  seemed 
almost  chimerical,  that  some  photographic  good  might  come  out  of  it — 
at  all  events,  it  would  give  the  true  theory  of  colour  to  those  who  were 
experimenting  for  chromo -photographic  images. 

Thanks  were  voted  by  acclamation,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

— * — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Monday,  the  6th  instant, — M. 
Peligot  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  loss  the  Society  had 
sustained  by  the  death  of  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  and  referred  in 
suitable  terms  to  the  several  discoveries  and  improvements  for  which 
they,  in  common  with  all  engaged  in  the  art  of  photography,  were  in¬ 
debted  to  that  eminent  and  indefatigable  investigator. 

The  Society  begged  the  Chairman  to  be  the  interpreter  to  the  family 
of  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  of  its  profound  regrets  and  sincere  con¬ 
dolence. 

The  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  by  M.  Leon 
Vidal  on  the  carbon  process,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Photo- 
graphic  Society. 

M.  Laulerie  announced  to  the  Society,  in  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  the  exhibition  of  photography  at  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie 
had  been  opened  punctually  on  the  1st  of  May.  The  great  number  of 
specimens  of  new  processes,  and  the  beauty  of  the  proofs  exhibited,  he 
said,  had  gained  marked  favour  with  the  public,  and  from  the  eager¬ 
ness  they  had  shown  up  to  the  present  time,  he  thought  the  success 
would  be  at  least  equal  to  last  year’s  exhibition.  He  thought  it  right, 
in  the  name  of  the  committee,  to  remind  exhibitors  that  the  election  of 
the  jury  to  award  prizes  would  take  place  on  the  20th  instant. 

Some  new  specimens  of  prepared  carbon  paper  were  presented  by  M. 
Davanne,  and  MM.  Andra  and  Gobert  undertook  to  examine  them. 

M.  Guerry  gave  the  following  as  the  means  employed  by  M.  Lejeune 
and  M.  Frank  for  removing  stains  from  the  hands  produced  by  nitrate 
of  silver  and  pyrogallic  acid : — This  means,  which  is  most  efficacious  and 
perfectly  inoffensive,  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  solution  of  hypo¬ 
chlorite  of  potash  (pure  and  concentrated),  with  the  addition  of  ten 
grammes  of  iodide  of  potassium  per  litre.  The  action  of  this  reactive 
agent  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  iodine  or  cyanide  of  potassium. 
It  suffices,  in  order  to  remove  afterwards  the  disagreeable  odour  of  the 
hypochlorite  of  potash,  to  pass  the  hands  through  a  solution  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda. 

M.  le  Marquis  Maison  had  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Society, 
which  was  read  to  the  meeting.  [See  page  244.]  The  Society  thanked 
the  Marquis  for  his  communication. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Woodbury  to  M.  Davanne  on  the  subject 
of  the  application  of  photographic  reliefs  in  the  production  of  “fili- 
grained”  paper,  the  object  of  which,  he  said,  was  to  establish  that  he 
was  the  inventor  of  the  application  of  gelatine  reliefs  to  this  production; 
that  his  process  had  been  published  and  patented,  but  that  he  had  dis¬ 
continued  the  yearly  payments  for  the  French  patent,  consequently  it 
was  now  open  to  every  one.  With  this  communication  Mr.  Woodbury 
sent  specimens,  which  were  examined  by  the  Society,  who  accorded  him 
their  thanks. 

M.  Davanne  stated  that  when,  at  the  last  meeting,  he  presented,  in 
the  name  of  his  colleagues  and  his  own  (process  of  MM.  Maquet, 
Davanne,  and  Jeanrenaud),  some  imitations  of  filigrained  papers  ob¬ 
tained,  by  means  of  reliefs,  of  bichromated  gelatine,  MM.  Marion  and 
Gobert  observed  that  Mr.  Woodbury  had  made  experiments  of  this 
kind  in  their  presence  and  had  even  patented  the  process;  that  the 
idea  which  he  thought  was  new  dated  from  1867,  the  date  of  Mr. 
Woodbury’s  patent.  While  regretting  that  it  had  not  been  better  known, 
he  (M.  Davanne)  should  not  have  recurred  to  this  question,  if  he  had  not 
discovered  from  some  specimens  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  that  the  latter 
must  have  operated  in  a  different  manner;  in  fact,  whilst  the  proofs 
presented  by  him  and  his  colleagues  were  due  to  a  kind  of  crushing  of 
the  fibre,  which  produced  matt  or  brown  effects,  the  images  ob¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Woodbury  were,  on  the  contrary,  very  fine  concave  im¬ 
pressions,  which  differed  essentially  from  theirs  in  their  general  aspect. 
These  differences  led  him  to  examine  Mr.  Woodbury’s  patent,  and  he 
thus  ascertained  that  the  means  employed  were  not  the  same.  He  (M. 
Davanne),  after  explaining  Mr.  Woodbury’s  process,  added  that  he 
acknowledged  that  Mr.  Woodbury  had  priority  as  regarded  the  idea, 
but  he  believed  there  were  differences  in  the  means  of  executing  it, 
and,  in  any  case,  he  was  glad  that  he  took  occasion  to  refer  to  that  in¬ 
vention,  as  it  had  resulted  in  Mr.  Woodbury’s  declaration  that  he  had 
abandoned  the  patent  and  that  the  process  was  open  to  all. 

M.  Davanne  then  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  Blair,  and  exhibited 
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some  carbon  proofs  obtained  by  simple  transfer  with  coloured  gelatine 
spread  on  cloth,  calico,  or  any  fine  pressed  texture.  This  tissue,  he 
said,  bore  hot  water  easily,  and  during  the  operation  of  transfer  was 
taken  off  quite  safely  without  danger  of  its  tearing.  It  is  sensitised  by 
floating  it  on  the  bichromated  solution,  and  dried  by  spreading  it  on 
small  squares  of  wood.  It  remains  then  perfectly  stiff  and  flat,  and  is 
easily  placed  on  the  negative  to  be  printed  in  the  printing-frame. 

M.  Jeanrenaud  then  read  a  communication  on  the  preparation  of 
various  papers  for  the  transfer  of  proofs  obtained  with  colouring  pow¬ 
ders  ;  after  which, 

M.  Gobert  exhibited  his  process  for  transferring  proofs  obtained  on 
bichromated  gelatine  mixed  with  colouring  powders.  He  gave  the 
meeting  an  experimental  demonstration  of  his  process,  and  operated 
very  rapidly. 

After  votes  of  thanks,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


Cfftrtsponhftuje. 


ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT.— THE  COFFEE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  really  practical  article  on 
alkaline  development  of  dry  plates,  not  having  yet  come  across  one  on 
that  important  subject.  I  feel  some  diffidence  regarding  the  amount  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  when  used  with  the  bromide  of  potassium  to 
prevent  fogging. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  ascertain,  through  the  Journal,  your  method  of  opera¬ 
tion  with  the  coffee  plates.  I  have,  like  yourself,  obtained  satisfactory 
negatives  with  coffee  plates  kept  from  the  end  of  one  season  to  the 
beginning  of  another,  although  mine  had  a  large  amount  of  sugar. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  S.  S.  Crewdson. 

Union-street,  Ulverston,  May  24,  1870. 

[Our  correspondent  will  find  very  plain  and  practical  directions 
for  the  alkaline  development  of  dry  plates  attached  to,  and  forming 
a  portion  of,  several  articles  in  recent  numbers  describing  the  various 
dry  processes.  Moreover,  the  very  kind  of  article  now  asked  for  will 
be  found  on  pages  87,  88,  and  89  of  our  Almanac  for  the  present 
year,  as  applied  to  collodio-bromide ;  and  the  method  of  alkaline 
development  as  applied  to  collodio-albumen,  tannin,  coffee,  and, 
indeed,  almost  every  other  dry  process  of  a  similar  kind,  will  also 

be  found  in  one  of  our  leading  articles  in  the  present  number. - We 

are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  add  much  of  value  to  what  we  have 
already  said  concerning  the  coffee  process,  unless  it  may  be  the 
following : — When  preparing  the  plates,  have  in  a  separate  measure 
a  little  silver  bath  solution  rendered  exceedingly  acid  with  acetic 
acid,  and  when  each  plate  has  been  excited  remove  it  from  the  bath 
and  pour  over  it  some  of  the  acidified  nitrate  solution,  drain  into  the 
same  measure  or  vessel  and  then  wash,  and  coat  with  the  preserva¬ 
tive  as  usual.  We  were  led  to  adopt  this  by  observing  that  an 
aceto-nitrate  bath  gave  with  a  particular  kind  of  collodion  we  were 
then  using  a  much  cleaner  picture  than  when  a  nearly  neutral  bath 
was  employed.  It  was  not  expedient  to  acidify  to  the  requisite 
degree  our  large  bath ;  and,  as  clearness  in  the  pictures  was  of  much 
consequence,  we  thought  of  and  adopted  the  method  now  described. 
The  results  have  been  so  good  that  we  have  decided  upon  always 
preparing  our  plates  in  this  way  in  future — that  is,  so  long  as  we  use 
the  coffee  process.  The  method  of  applying  the  acid  silver  wash  is 
very  simple  and  occupies  very  little  time,  while  the  advantages  are 
such  that  almost  any  kind  of  silver  bath  may  be  used  in  the  first 
instance.  We  have  recommended  this  method  to  several  photo¬ 
graphic  friends,  who  have  tried  it  and  expressed  their  gratification 
at  the  results  obtained.  The  adoption  of  this  system,  which  was 
long  ago  recommended  in  connection  with  one  of  the  collodio-albumen 
processes,  prevents  one  from  being  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
special  or  acid  bath  for  the  preparation  of  dry  plates.  One  bath  can 
thus  be  made  to  answer  for  both  wet  and  dry  purposes. — Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

POUNCY’S  CARBON  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Chancing  to  be  in  Dorchester  a  short  time  ago,  I  took 
the  opportunity,  although  a  stranger,  of  calling  upon  Mr.  Bouncy. 
Introducing  myself  as  a  “  brother  chip”  was  a  sufficient  passport.  Natu¬ 
rally,  carbon  printing  was  the  subject  of  conversation — Mr.  Pouncy’s 
process  in  particular. 

After  seeing  the  specimens,  various  adaptations,  and  simple  details 
of  the  process,  I  could  not  help  thinking  this  was  the  desideratum  we 
have  all  been  waiting  for  so  long.  I  believe  by  this  plan  we  secure 
absolute  permanancy,  with  power  to  transfer  to  wood,  stone,  glass, 
ivory,  or  any  flat  surface  desirable. 
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It  will  be  observed,  from  the  practical  details  given  by  Mr.  Dawson 
in  last  week’s  Journal,  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  operations,  which  must  be  an  advantage  over  those  pro¬ 
cesses  which  necessitate  the  use  of  gelatine,  as  they  are  unaffected  by 
damp  in  any  way.  Another  thing  :  the  picture  is  incorporated  into  the 
pores  of  the  paper — not  simply  stuck  on  the  surface,  as  in  the  case  of 
gelatine  prints. 

The  seeming  practical  difficulties — printing  through  the  paper,  and 
uncertainty  of  exposure— are  overcome  by  a  little  experience.  The 
uniformity  in  the  printing  shows  this  to  be  so. 

It  behoves  every  photographer  to  avail  himself  of  this  discovery,  both 
for  his  own  advantage  and  the  credit  of  the  art  he  practises. — I  am, 
yours,  &c. ,  W.  H.  Prestwich. 

71,  Oxford-street,  Reading,  May  24,  1870. 

[In  connection  with  Mr.  Pouncy’s  process  we  have  heard  a  doubt 
expressed  by  artists  concerning  the  advisability  of  employing  asplial- 
tura  (or  bitumen)  as  a  pigment,  on  account  of  its  non-durability. 
We  presume  that  the  picture  is  composed,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
of  asphaltum ;  and,  as  Mr.  Pouncy  has  now  had  much  practice  with 
this  agent,  we  should  like  to  hear  from  him  if  his  experience  is  at 
all  similar  to  that  alleged  to  be  held  by  artists. — Eds.] 

- 4 - 

CONCAVE  BACKGROUNDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  concave  backgrounds  seem  to  be  the  latest  novelty 
introduced  to  the  photographic  public,  allow  me  to  state  that  the 
suggestion  for  their  employment  first  appeared  in  your  columns  in  the 
year  1865,  and  is  due  to  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Leicester.  Vide  Vol.  xii., 
page  272.— I  am,  yours,  &c.  W.  E.  H. 

May  21,  1870. 

- ♦  ■■ 

REMOVING  SILVER  STAINS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,, — I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  of  the  Journal  have  tried  the  solution  of  hydrochlorite  of  potash, 
which  Mr.  Fowler  describes  [vide  Journal,  No.  521,  April  29,  1870, 
page  201]  as  being  used  at  the  establishment  of  M.  Le  Jeune  (late 
Lewizki),  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  hands  from  silver 
stains. 

I  do  not  see  this  salt  named  in  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams’s  list. 
They  have  a  solution,  /iypochlorite  of  potassium,  but  I  fancy  this  is  not 
the  preparation  required. 

I  would  thank  you  to  let  me  know  where  hydrochlorite  of  potash 
can  be  procured,  and  also  what  is  the  price  of  the  article. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  W.  N.  D. 

Clevelands,  Dawlish,  May  24,  1870. 

[The  above  comes  to  hand  just  as  we  are  despatching  our  last 
parcel  to  the  printer.  Our  friend  Mr.  Fowler  will  readily  “  discount 
his  own  paper,”  and  supply  every  requisite  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Assuming,  however,  for  the  moment  that  he  meant  hypo¬ 
chlorite  of  potash,  we  can  readily  suppose  that  it  will  admirably 
answer  the  purpose  of  removing  stains.  Hypochlorite  of  lime 
(commercial  chloride  of  lime)  is  used  by  many  for  this  purpose,  and 
is  preferred  by  some  to  every  other  agent  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
hypochlorite  of  potash,  or  “  chlorinated  potash,”  is  sometimes  sold 
in  solution  under  the  name  of  “  Javelle’s  bleaching  liquid.”  It  may 
be  made  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  ten 
ounces  of  water,  and  passing  through  the  solution  chlorine  gas  to 
saturation. — Eds.] 

A  PHOTOGRAPHER’S  WATCH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Please  tell  me  if  you  are  aware  of  any  korological 
instrument — portable — which  will  give  audible  time  by  distinct  seconds ; 
for  instance,  like  a  “metronome”  set  to  such  a  length  of  pendulum  as 
to  beat  seconds  of  time.  A  “metronome ”  would  be  too  bulky  to  carry 
about,  and  any  instrument  worked  with  a  pendulum  would  be  equally 
inconvenient,  as  the  pendulum  must  be  thirty-six  inches  long. 

My  object  is  this  : — I  work  (as  I  think  you  know)  12  x  10  size  with 
the  wet  process  as  rapidly  as  I  can  get  well-balanced  chemicals  to  act, 
and  I  have  always  hitherto  exposed  the  plate  by  means  of  the  little 
lever  in  the  centre  of  Ross’s  doublet,  and  timed  it  by  my  centre  seconds 
chronometer — as  nice  an  instrument  as  can  be  used,  to  be  looked  at.  I 
find,  in  my  anxiety  to  secure  perfect  definition,  that  I  have  to  watch  the 
foliage  very  closely  to  secure  a  few  still  moments  free  from  motion  by 
wind,  when  there  is  even  only  slight  breezes  blowing,  and  I  am  often 
cheated,  with  all  my  care,  by  the  breeze  stirring  the  leaves,  &c.,  whilst 
I  am  looking  at  my  watch  for  the  timing  of  the  plate. 

I  should  like  to  find  an  instrument — no  matter  how  strong  or  roughly 
made,  if  it  could  be  carried  in  the  pocket — which,  by  pressing  on  a 


pin  to  set  it  going,  would  beat  seconds,  or  thereabouts,  with  a  distinct 
“clack,”  or  tap  on  a  bell,  or  coil  of  wire,  and  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  the  spring  was  pressed  down.  This  would  enable  the  operator  to 
keep  his  eye  on  the  foliage,  and  stop  the  lens  the  instant  any  motion 
occurred,  the  ticking  of  the  instrument  giving  him  audible  seconds  which 
he  would  count  until  full  exposure  was  effected. 

You  will,  perhaps,  say — “Put  your  chronometer  to  your  ear  and 
count ;”  but  it  does  not  give  vibration  enough  to  be  distinct,  through 
your  anxiety  about  the  wind  ;  and,  besides,  it  beats  half-seconds,  which 
is  bothering. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  some  such  cheap  instrument  might  be  in 
existence ;  and,  as  editors  are  supposed  to  know  everything,  perhaps  you 
can  put  me  on  the  track  to  find  it. 

I  have  mentioned  the  subject  to  my  watchmaker,  who  thinks  he  can 
devise  a  metronome  action  with  a  balance  wheel  escapement  instead  of 
pendulum. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Lux. 

May  23,  1870. 

— * — 

TEST  FOR  A  DRY-PLATE  FILM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  in  my  possession  nearly  three  dozen  dry  collo¬ 
dion  plates  that  were  presented  to  me  by  a  friend,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  he  received  them  prevents  him  from  knowing  by 
what  means  they  were  prepared.  As  they  are  the  best  and  most  sen¬ 
sitive  dry  plates  that  I  have  ever  seen,  I  would  feel  greatly  indebted  if 
you  would  inform  me  of  any  simple  means  (not  involving  delicate  che¬ 
mical  analysis)  by  which  I  may  discover  whether  they  are  bromised  or 
iodised.  Would  the  microscope  enable  me  to  detect  this  ? 

I  enclose  a  little  view  I  took  in  Glen  Tilt  a  few  days  ago.  You  will 
not  fail  to  observe  how  well  the  deep  greens  in  the  vegetation  are  ren¬ 
dered. — lam,  yours,  &c.,  Alex.  Forder  Howard. 

May  24,  1870. 

[The  microscope  will  not  aid  research  in  this  matter.  For  your 
purpose  the  following  means  will  enable  you  to  ascertain  with  suffi¬ 
cient  exactness  whether  the  film  is  an  iodide  or  a  bromide : — Im¬ 
merse  it  in  strong  ammonia ;  if  it  be  bromide  it  will  dissolve  away ; 
if  iodide  no  appreciable  difference  will  be  discovered.  Bromide  of 
silver  is  soluble  in  ammonia ;  iodide  scarcely,  if  at  all. — Eds.] 


Utistellama. 

Photographic  Copyright  in  North  Germany. — The  North  German 
Parliament  has  terminated  its  discussion  of  the  bill  on  international 
copyright.  The  duration  of  the  legal  protection  of  literary  works  ia 
fixed  at  thirty  years  from  the  death  of  the  author.  The  Assembly 
rejected  a  clause  relative  to  photographic  pictures,  but  invited  the 
Federal  power  to  present  a  general  biff  for  the  protection  of  works  of 
art  and  industry. 

Purification  of  Methylated  Alcohol. — The  following  method  of 
purifying  methylated  alcohol  is  said  to  be  used  with  some  degree  of 
success : — Let  an  apparatus  be  arranged  as  for  the  continuous  distillation 
of  ether,  the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  added  being  less  than  is 
necessary  for  etherification.  The  effect  is  said  to  be  that  the  filthy 
compouud  is  materially  sweetened.  As  the  distillate  is  acid  it  must  be 
digested  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  re -distilled. 

Transparencies. — Mr.  C.  A.  Ferneley,  of  Melton  Mowbray,  has 
afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  examining  some  of  the  transparencies 
exhibited  by  him  at  an  entertainment  of  which  we  gave  a  notice  at 
the  time  it  took  place.  Although  two  or  three  of  them  are  too  strongly 
developed  for  effective  enlargement  with  the  solar  or  paraffine  lamp, 
yet  with  the  lime  light  we  have  no  doubt  they  would  show  well  up. 
They  are  all  of  them  very  clean  in  the  lights,  and  some  of  them  are  of 
a  high  class.  Two  aquatic  scenes  are  the  best;  these,  if  coloured, 
would  make  a  very  fine  pair  of  views. 

The  Flying  Squadron  at  Auckland.  —  It  always  affords  us  pleasure 
to  hear  from  our  readers  at  the  Antipodes,  nor  is  the  pleasure  lessened 
by  any  enclosures  of  specimens  of  their  work  illustrating  the  scenery, 
costumes,  or  manners  and  customs  of  the  country.  Mr.  Crombie,  of 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  favours  us  with  a  new  of  the  Flying  Squadron, 
photographed  by  himself.  Although  the  squadron  is  the  principal 
feature  in  the  picture,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  we  confess  to  feeling 
more  interested  in  the  concomitant  scenery  than  in  the  ships  themselves, 
excellent  as  photographs  though  they  be;  and,  apropos  of  this,  we 
think  that  an  artistically-taken  series  of  views  of  the  principal  places 
in  New  Zealand  would  be  well  received  in  this  country  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view. 

Suicide  of  a  Photographer  :  A  Sad  Case.— On  Saturday  last  Dr. 
Hardwicke  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Hall  Arms,  Church-street,  Padding¬ 
ton-green,  touching  the  death  of  John  Frith,  a  photographer,  who 
poisoned  himself  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  Deceased  lived  with  his 
wife  and  three  children  at  36,  Exeter-street,  Marylebone,  and  rented  a 
studio  in  Dudley-grove,  Paddington.  Deceased  had  been  unfortunately 
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very  intemperate  in  Ins  habits,  but  the  persuasions  of  his  friends  had 
induced  him  to  reform  and  apply  himself  with  greater  diligence  to  his 
business.  On  Friday  week,  however,  his  favourite  child  sickened, 
and,  notwithstanding  prompt  medical  aid,  died  next  day.  The  grief 
of  the  father  became  so  intense  at  the  loss  that  he  fell  into  his  old 
way  of  life,  and  not  putting  in  an  appearance  on  Wednesday,  some¬ 
thing  wrong  was  suspected,  and,  after  a  careful  search,  he  was  found 
quite  dead  in  a  closet  at  the  rear  of  the  house  in  Paddington,  having 
poisoned  himself  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  Evidence  having  been 
offered  to  show  the  depressed  state  of  the  deceased’s  spirits,  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  “suicide  while  of  unsound  mind.”  The  widow 
is  nearly  heartbroken  at  her  double  bereavement,  having  no  visible 
means  of  subsistence  for  herself  and  family. 

Photography  in  Court. — At  the  Birmingham  Police-court,  on 
Thursday,  the  19th  inst.,  Thomas  Plant,  a  picture  dealer  carrying  on 
business  in  the  Parade,  Birmingham,  was  charged  with  selling  photo¬ 
graphic  copies  of  valuable  engravings,  the  copyright  of  which  belonged 
to  Messrs.  Graves,  of  London.  There  were  twenty-one  cases  against 
the  prisoner,  and  conviction  was  obtained  in  all.  Prisoner  was  fined  £5 
in  each  case,  making  £105.  In  default  he  was  sentenced  to  terms  of 
imprisonment  amounting  in  the  whole  to  twelve  months.  He  remains 

in  custody,  and  the  fines  are  not  likely  to  be  paid. - At  the  Mansion 

House,  on  Tuesday  last,  a  respectable-looking  man,  named  J ames  Con¬ 
roy,  was  brought  up  before  Alderman  Sir  Thomas  Gabriel  on  a  warrant 
charged  with  infringing  the  copyright  of  the  London  Stereoscopic  Com¬ 
pany.  Evidence  was  given  of  the  purchase  from  the  prisoner  of  the 
pirated  copies  of  photographs  of  Mrs.  Rousby,  the  celebrated  actress, 
and  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  the  American  poet,  the  originals  of  which  have 
been  registered  by  the  company.  The  photographs  sold  by  the  prisoner 
were  copies  of  the  photographs  issued  by  the  company.  Mr.  Nottage 
stated  that  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Rousby  had  been  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  celebrity,  and  there  had  also  been  a  very  large  sale  of  Longfellow. 
The  prisoner  was  remanded  for  a  week,  there  being  other  cases  against 
him.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Lewis,  who  appeared  for  the  prosecutor, 
that  he  was  a  hawker  of  photographs  in  the  streets,  and  that  he  had 
made  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  printing  photographs.  Mr. 
Beard  defended. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Each  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 

defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

T.  Attwood,  Birmingham. — Portrait  of  Mr.  George  Odger ,  of  London. 

J.  Brading,  Newport,  I.  W .—Four  Views  of  the  Watch  of  King  Charles  I. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Paris  Correspondence.— Mr.  Fowler  has  intimated  to  us  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  prepare  his  usual  communication  for  our  columns  this  week.  We 
regret,  therefore,  the  absence  of  the  interesting  contribution  of  our  able 
Paris  correspondent  in  the  current  number. 

One  op  the  British  Public.— Received. 

F.  M.  (Chard). — The  address  is  insufficient. 

An  Assistant.— The  award  will  be  published  in  the  second  week  of  June. 

M.  S.— We  shall  inquire ;  write  again  in  about  three  weeks,  addressing  your 
letter  to  the  Publisher. 

D.  C.  Jones. — Acidify  the  bath  with  acetic,  not  nitric,  acid.  Mr,  Talbot’s 
proportions  were  a  drachm  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

C.  J.  H.  (Taunton). — After  exciting  your  paper  draw  a  glass  rod  firmly,  but 
smoothly,  over  the  surface,  and  you  will  secure  immunity  from  the  drops. 

R.  M.  C. — The  destruction  of  the  half-tones  is  owing  to  the  strength  of  your 
cyanide  fixing  bath.  Reduce  it  considerably,  and  you  will  get  rid  of  the  evil 
in  question. 

Juvenis. — We  once  saw  a  Vogel’s  triplet,  and  the  impression  then  made  on 
our  mind  was  that  it  was  merely  an  imitation  of  the  English-made  lenses 
of  the  same  kind. 

Primula  (Leeds). — The  front  (or  back)  lens  of  your  doublet  will,  when  used 
alone,  form  a  good  and  really  effective  landscape  lens,  covering  a  plate  twice 
as  large  as  the  lens  in  its  completed  or  combined  form. 

Tycho  (Hull). — If  you  address  a  letter  to  the  care  of  the  Editor  it  will  be 
sure  to  reach  the  gentleman  respecting  whom  you  inquire.  We  do  not  fur¬ 
nish  the  private  address  of  any  of  our  contributors,  unless  with  their  express 
sanction. 

Chas.  Jamieson. — The  gentleman  is  an  amateur,  not  a  professional,  photo¬ 
grapher.  Like  yourself,  we  also  entertained  the  idea  for  several  years  that 
he  was  professionally  connected  with  our  art-science,  but  we  now  know  that 
this  is  not  the  case. 

Tyro  (Leith). — The  development  has  been  pushed  too  far,  hence  the  snowy 
appearance  on  the  high  lights.  After  acquiring  more  experience  you  will 
ascertain  that  a  negative  that  would  otherwise  have  been  good  may  be  spoiled 
by  over-intensification. 

Col#  F- - . — Try  the  effect  of  blowing  a  shrill  whistle  just  before  removing  the 

cap  ;  it  may  cause  the  horse  to  look  somewhat  astonished,  but  we  presume 
that  the  physiognomic  expression  of  the  quadruped  is  of  no  consequence 
provided  you  get  his  head  sharp. 


Jas.  Robertson. — Nitrate  of  barytes  will  answer  quite  as  well  as  nitrate  of 
lead.  It  is  quite  immaterial  which  of  them  you  employ,  as  it  will  not  affect 
the  nature  of  the  nitrate  of  iron  that  results  from  the  decomposition.  You 
will  find  the  relative  combining  proportions  of  each  in  your  table  of  equiva¬ 
lents. 

George  Green.— The  pictures  are  good,  and  indicate  that  your  abilities  are 
equal  to  those  of  many  professional  photographers  ;  still  we  cannot  afford 
you  information  as  to  your  chances  of  obtaining  a  situation  as  an  operator. 
Advertise  for  a  situation  on  such  terms  as  you  consider  best  adapted  for  ad¬ 
vancing  your  interests. 

A  Bemuddled  Artist. — You  have  obviously  been  made  the  victim  of  a  hoax» 
and  your  friend  is,  probably,  now  laughing  at  your  expense.  You  should 
have  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  photographic  chemistry  to  detect  the 
palpable  absurdity  of  trying  to  compound  a  preservative  solution  by  mixing 
together  gallic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  albumen,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  your  friend  omitted  tannin,  honey,  beer,  and  coffee  from 
this  delectable  mixture. 

F.R.S. — Lead  is  certainly  what  may  be  termed  a  photographic  metal,  al¬ 
though  in  ordinary  practice  it  finds  no  place  as  such.  So  far  as  we  know 
chloride  of  lead  is  quite  insensitive,  but  the  iodide  is  affected  by  light.  Try 
the  following  experiment : — Mix  together  iodide  of  lead  and  starch,  and 
expose,  while  wet,  to  the  solar  rays.  In  a  short  time  the  starch  will  become 
blue  where  the  light  acted,  proving  the  decomposition  of  the  iodide  of  lead 
and  the  liberation  of  iodine,  which,  uniting  with  the  starch,  forms  the 
characteristic  blue  colour  so  well  known  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
two  bodies. 

S3T  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITORS  ’’—Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER”— at  the  Office,  2,  York* 
street,  CoventGarden,  London,  W.C. 


The  Late  Mr.  D.  0.  Hill. — This  well-known  artist  died  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  instant.  He  and  Mr.  Adamson 
were  probably  the  first  who  ever  took  photographs  on  paper  profession¬ 
ally  in  Scotland.  In  later  years  Mr.  Hill,  with  Mr.  M’Glashon,  contri¬ 
buted  to  various  exhibitions — among  others  that  of  the  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society — a  large  collection  of  pictures  illustrative  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  art  to  photography. 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  PHCEBUS. 

Phcebus  Apollo,  King  of  Light  benignant, 

In  glory  seated  ’mid  the  solar  blaze, 

Lord  of  the  Fine  Arts,  dost  thou  not,  indignant, 
Behold  how  mortal  men  profane  thy  rays  ? 

O  Phoebus,  ’tis  enough  to  drive  thee  furious 
That  we  sun-pictures  make  of  scoundrel  thieves, 

Whilst  thine  half-brother,  eloquent  Mercurius, 
Nephew  of  Atlas,  their  Protector,  grieves. 

Thais,  and  Lais,  and  Phryne,  and  such  creatures, 
Bright  Hyperion,  thou  must  needs  portray. 

On  view,  for  sale,  lo  !  their  audacious  features 
Beside  the  holiest  Icons,  god  of  day ! 

Vile  notorieties,  snobs,  scenes  of  folly 
Displayed  to  gaping  multitudes  we  see, 

Dead  brigands;  objects  yet  more  melancholy, 

Live  blackguards  in  shop  windows  drawn  by  thee  ! 

— Punch. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  May  20. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

Gibbs  and  Barry,  Middlesborough,  Photographers. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  May  2bth,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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A  PARTIAL  ORGANIC  IODISER  FOR  COLLODION. 

Ix  may  be  remembered  that  we  some  time  ago  suggested  the  trial 
of  some  of  the  organic  compounds  in  which  iodine  and  bromine  are 
present,  for  use  in  collodion  instead  of,  or  in  conjunction  with,  the 
ordinary  iodides  or  bromides.  Many  organic  iodine  compounds  are 
well  known  not  to  give  any  indications  of  the  presence  of  the  halo¬ 
gen  when  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  their  solutions ;  but  some  do 
produce  iodide  of  silver  when  tested  with  the  usual  reagent.  We 
need  scarcely  say  it  is  to  this  latter  class  of  bodies  we  referred 
when  we  last  wrote  on  this  subject. 

Within  the  last  fortnight  some  experiments  have  been  in  progress 
in  our  laboratory,  in  the  course  of  which  an  iodine  compound  has 
been  produced  which  we  have  employed  in  iodising  coUodion,  with 
the  results  which  we  will  now  mention. 

To  a  good  sample  of  plain  collodion  as  much  of  the  compound 
above  referred  to  was  added  as  was  equivalent  to  the  usual  propor¬ 
tion  of  iodine  in  a  simply  iodised  collodion.  A  plate  was  coated 
with  the  mixture,  sensitised  in  the  usual  negative  bath,  and  ex¬ 
posed  with  an  ordinary  bromo-iodised  plate  to  the  same  view.  The 
same  exposure  was  given  in  each  case.  Both  films  were  developed 
with  iron  solution  containing  a  rather  large  dose  of  alcohol.  The 
two  plates  developed  with  equal  rapidity.  The  bromo-iodised  film 
was  just  right  in  point  of  the  exposure,  but  the  second  plate  gave 
a  slightly  under-exposed  negative  but  with  the  details  well  out, 
and,  as  usual  with  the  plain  iodide  film,  the  high  lights  rather 
too  chalky.  Not  only  did  the  collodion  with  the  new  iodiser  give 
more  rapid  work  than  one  containing  only  plain  iodide  of  ammo¬ 
nium,  but  it  was  nearly  as  sensitive  as  a  good  ordinary  bromo-iodised 
sample. 

We  should  expect  that  when  the  new  iodiser  is  employed  with 
any  of  the  usual  bromides  it  would  give  an  extra  sensitive  film. 
This  matter  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  test,  but  will’  do  so  shortly 
and  report  the  result. 

It  will  now  be  asked  what  this  peculiar  iodiser  is ;  and  we  will 
endeavour  to  reply  to  the  query  by  mentioning  a  few  experiments 
rather  than  by  stating  the  chemical  composition  of  the  substance  or 
substances  which  we  employed  for  iodising  the  collodion. 

Most  schoolboys  are  aware  that  when  solid  iodine  is  digested  with 
strong  liquor  of  ammonia  a  little  iodide  of  ammonium  is  formed,  and 
a  great  deal  of  a  black  powder  called  “iodide  of  nitrogen,”  which, 
when  caught  on  pieces  of  filtering-paper  and  dried,  explodes  violently 
with  the  slightest  touch,  or  even  without  any  apparent  cause.  When 
a  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  is  mixed  with  ammonia  the 
same  black  compound  is  produced,  and  but  little  of  the  soluble 
iodide  of  ammonium  is  formed. 

When  we  prepare  in  a  test-tube  a  quantity  of  the  black  substance 
by  this  latter  process,  we  find,  on  trial,  that  it  is  not  dissolved  by 
even  a  large  excess  of  ammonia,  or  by  any  ordinary  solvent;  but  if 
now,  having  just  thrown  down  from  solution  some  of  this  iodide  of 
nitrogen,  we  add  to  the  contents  of  the  test-tube  a  few  drops  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  liquid  carbolic  add,  the  black  substance  instantly  disappears, 
and  a  clear,  colourless  solution  is  obtained.  On  examination  this 
is  found  to  contain  a  small  proportion  of  iodide  of  ammonium  and 


an  organic  body  containing  iodine  in  some  form  of  combination,  but 
which  gradually  yields  up  iodine  to  nitrate  of  sHver. 

Our  mode  of  preparing  a  solution  suitable  for  adding  to  coUodions 
is  as  follows : — A  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  is  made,  and  to 
it  a  solution  of  caustic  ammonia  added  until  all  the  iodine  is  precipi¬ 
tated  as  the  black  substance ;  any  iodine  combined  with  ammonia 
can  be  removed  by  washing,  if  necessary.  Good  liquid  carbolic  acid 
is  added  to  the  contents  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  experiment  is 
made,  and  the  addition  of  the  acid  cautiously  and  slowly  continued 
until  the  whole,  or  nearly  aU,  the  black  substance  has  been  dissolved. 
The  solution  is  then  filtered  clear,  and  the  liquid  passing  through 
the  filter  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on.  a  water  bath,  and  the  dry 
residue  dissolved  in  alcohol  for  use.  By  adopting  this  plan  and 
carrying  it  out  with  care,  a  minimum  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  is 
employed  in  dissolving  the  explosive  black  compound. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  solution  contains  both  iodide  of 
ammonium  and  the  organic  iodine  derivative  of  carbolic  acid ;  but 
we  have  already  seen  that  coHodion  containing  this  mixture  is  more 
sensitive  than  that  iodised  with  any  of  the  ordinary  salts — hence  a 
decided  advantage  is  gained  by  the  presence  of  the  organic  com¬ 
pound  in  the  collodion  film. 

Again :  this  compound  solution  works  weH  as  a  salting  material 
for  paper  intended  for  enlargements  by  a  development  process,  as 
the  exposure  is  reduced,  and  a  better-toned  image  obtained  on  de¬ 
veloping  with  the  aceto-pyrogaUic  acid  solution. 

We  should  add  that  chlorine  is  capable  of  producing  some  very 
interesting  substitution  compounds  with  carbolic  acid.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  some  of  these  bodies  would  be  found  to  aid  the  action 
of  light  in  ordinary  silver  printing,  if  one  or  other  of  them  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  paper  prior  to  floating  on  the  printing  bath. 


We  understand  that  a  factory  has  been  established  at  Cork  for  the 
preservation  of  mflk.  A  chemical  friend  has  described  the  process 
to  us  as  foHows ; — A  quantity  of  the  good  fresh  milk  is  taken  and 
heated.  A  scum  quickly  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  as 
it  forms  is  removed  and  thrown  aside.  When  the  skin  ceases  to  be 
produced,  the  boiHng  is  rapidly  carried  on  until  the  milk  has  been 
reduced  in  volume  to  about  one-tenth.  It  is  then  bottled,  and  is 
stated  to  keep  remarkably  weH.  The  skin  referred  to  above,  which 
appears  to  be  now  only  used  as  a  manure,  could  be  converted  into 
albumen,  or  a  liquid  possessing  the  same  properties  as  egg  albumen, 
by  very  simple  treatment — in  fact,  by  cautious  digestion  with  a  very 
smaU  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid — and  the  albumenous  liquid 
so  obtained  used  for  preparing  our  printing  paper.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  to  see  this  valuable  material  at  present  wasted,  and  we  therefore 
call  attention  to  the  fact.  Our  able  contributor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Har¬ 
rison,  last  week  pointed  out  that  the  caseine  of  certain  vegetables, 
such  as  that  of  peas  and  beans,  or  the  albumenous  matter  of  the 
parsnip,  might  be  used  for  photographic  purposes.  At  present  the 
albumen,  and  even  the  chemicaHy-altered  fibrine,  of  blood  is  often 
employed  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  waste  caseine  Horn  this 
preserved  milk  should  not  be  made  available  in  the  same  way. 
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WEIGHING  AND  MEASURING. 

Although  weighing  and  measuring  appear  to  be,  and  are,  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  very  simple  order,  they  are,  nevertheless,  the  sources  of 
vei’y  many  mistakes  to  those  who  have  not  paid  a  certain  amount  of 
attention  to  the  ordinary  causes  of  error.  I  have,  therefore,  thought 
that  a  brief  exposition  of  the  right  and  the  wrong  way  of  taking 
weights  and  bulks  of  substances  would  not  be  unacceptable,  at 
least  to  those  who  are  not  thoroughly  versed  in  the  manipulations. 

Weighing. 

Everyone  who  undertakes  to  photograph  well  should  possess  a 
reasonably  good  balance.  I  do  not  speak  here,  of  course,  of  delicate 
analytical  balances  turning  with  the  hundredth  of  a  grain,  but  of 
good  common  balances,  turning  on  knife-blades  and  moving  imme¬ 
diately  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain ;  and  I  may  remark  here  that  an 
easy  way  of  testing  this  by  those  who  do  not  possess  fractional 
weights  is  by  cutting  up  pieces  of  paper  or,  better,  of  tinfoil.  If  a 
nearly  square  piece  be  weighed  off,  weighing  four  grains,  and  the 
smooth,  hard  letter  paper,  or  the  tinfoil,  &c.,  cut  into  sixteen  equal 
pieces,  we  have  so  many  quarter-grain  weights,  well  suited  for 
testing  a  balance.  And  a  balance  that  would  not  give  an  easy 
and  decisive  indication  by  the  addition  of  such  a  quarter-grain 
fragment,  when  loaded  with  a  drachm  in  each  scale-pan,  is  unfit 
for  use. 

The  French  trebuchet  or  tilting  balance  is  much  the  more  agreeable 
sort  to  use.  The  beam  is  thrown  upon  its  suspension  by  pressing  a 
lever,  and  on  letting  it  go  again  the  pans  return  to  the  board. 

Another  important  point,  after  having  ascertained  the  sufficient 
delicacy  of  the  balance,  is  to  habitually  be  on  guard  against  sticking. 
Neglect  of  this  point  has  led  to  thousands  of  errors  in  weights,  or 
vexatious  and  inexplicable  failures  in  the  operations  connected  with 
them.  “  Sticking  ”  arises  from  this :  when  the  pans  are  not  far 
from  being  equally  loaded,  a  very  slight  cause  will  deprive  the  beam 
of  freedom  of  motion.  It  may  not  rest  exactly  square  on  its  sup¬ 
ports,  or  some  particles  of  dust  or  other  foreign  body  may  have  got  on 
the  socket  under  the  knife-blade,  or  there  may  have  been  a  slight 
tendency  to  rust.  Any  of  these,  and  perhaps  other  causes,  may 
prevent  the  beam  from  oscillating;  meantime  the  needle  points 
exactly  vertical,  and  the  weight  seems  to  have  been  correctly  taken, 
when  perhaps  it  is  wrong  by  enough  to  seriously  affect  the  next  step 
in  the  operations. 

The  only  sufficient  safeguard  against  this  dangerous  mistake  is 
never  to  take  a  weight  with  the  needle  in  this  condition — never  to 
depend  upon  the  needle  pointing  directly  to  the  centre  of  the 
index;  but  always  to  make  the  needle  oscillate,  and  see  that  at 
each  oscillation  it  moves  to  an  equal  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
centre — as  far  to  the  right  as  it  does  to  the  left.  With  a  needle 
moving  freely,  and  passing  to  an  equal  distance  on  each  side,  any¬ 
thing  like  sticking  is  impossible,  and  the  operator  feels  safe  that 
his  weight  is  correctly  taken,  provided  that  his  weights  are  correct. 
The  weights  that  are  offered  for  sale  are  often  very  carelessly 
made.  The  greater  part  of  the  sheet  brass  weights  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  market,  in  sets  of  from  half-a-grain  to  six  grains,  do  not 
give  indications,  for  the  most  part,  of  ever  having  been  adjusted.  The 
brass  is  rolled  to  as  uniform  a  thickness  as  possible,  and  then  the 
weights  are  cut  out  by  size ;  and  similarly  with  larger  weights. 

To  show  how  carelessly  these  weights  are  made,  I  have  several 
sets  by  the  same  and  also  by  different  makers.  In  two  sets  made  by 
one  and  the  same  maker  the  ten-grain  weights  differ  by  over  one 
grain,  the  one  being  about  as  much  too  heavy  as  the  other  too  light. 
Also,  a  six-grain  weight  proved,  on  comparison  with  my  exact 
platinum  standards,  to  be  nearer  seven  grains  than  six. 

The  worst,  however,  that  I  have  seen  are  some  “  bar  weights  ” 
made  in  New  England,  and  largely  advertised  and  sold  all  over  this 
country.  The  shape  of  the  “  bar  weights  ”  is  much  better  than  that 
in  common  use  ;  all  the  weights  have  the  same  breadth  and  thick¬ 
ness,  and  differ  in  length  only.  Thus  the  one-grain  is  a  small  square 
piece,  the  two-grain  is  twice  as  long,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  ten- grain 
is  a  long  narrow  strip.  Each  is  stamped  with  as  many  small  circles 
as  it  is  intended  to  weigh  of  grains ;  and,  to  prevent  mistakes  between 
those  of  nearly  equal  size,  the  even  numbers  are  cut  off  square  at  the 
ends,  and  the  odd  numbers  are  cut  off  diagonally.  The  whole  plan  and 
arrangement  is  excellent,  but  a  very  insufficient  amount  of  care  has 
been  taken  in  the  regulating.  I  have  weighed  a  considerable  number 
of  them  and  found  them  vary  very  much.  Some  few  are  correct, 
most  of  them  a  good  deal  over  weight. 

Brass  weights  are  liable  to  the  additional  objection  that  they  rust 
if  exposed  to  acid  vapours,  and  are  acted  upon  by  alkaline  chlorides, 
iodides,  and  bromides.  In  all  these  cases  they  gain  in  weight,  and, 
if  cleaned  off,  weigh  less  than  they  originally  did. 


The  difficulties  here  enumerated  are  so  serious  that  everyone  who 
feels  interested  in  working  with  exactness  should  own  a  set  of 
platinum  weights.  These  need  not  be  adjusted  with  the  extreme 
accuracy  necessary  for  weights  intended  for  chemical  analysis,  but 
should  be  sufficiently  correct  for  ordinary  careful  use.  Platinum  has 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  never  oxidising,  and  if  the  weights  are 
kept  with  any  care  they  do  not  tarnish  in  the  least.  In  my  own  case 
I  adjust  a  set  of  ordinary  brass  weights  by  my  analytical  set  for 
ordinary  use.  As  the  weights  sold  are  almost  invariably  too  heavy, 
they  can  be  filed  down  until  right.  In  case  any  are  too  light,  those, 
of  course,  cannot  be  adjusted;  but  this  is  quite  uncommon.  If  it 
happens,  another  set  must  be  procured.  In  fact,  it  is  always  conve¬ 
nient  to  have  duplicate  weights,  and,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  adjust 
two  sets  at  once  to  be  provided  against  loss. 

Another  source  of  error  lies  in  mistaking  the  weights  themselves, 
or  mistaking  the  count.  To  guard  against  this  the  weights  should 
always  be  counted  twice.  After  the  weight  has  been  taken,  and 
before  the  material  is  used  or  even  removed  from  the  pan,  the  weight 
should  be  taken  out  and  recounted  as  this  is  done. 

Our  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  certainly  a  disgrace  to  any 
civilised  people.  It  is  highly  conducive  to  mistakes  and  very 
troublesome.  To  have  two  ounces — one  of  480  and  the  other  437£ 
grains ;  two  pounds — the  one  of  7,000  grains  and  the  other  of  5,760,  is 
bad  enough.  Of  late,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  a  second  drachm  has 
been  introduced,  viz.,  the  eighth  of  an  avoirdupois  ounce  instead  of 
a  troy  ounce,  and,  consequently,  about  four  grains  short  of  a  true 
drachm.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  the  French  decimal  system 
will  come  into  universal  use.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FINGER  STAINS,  &c. 

Judging  from  the  frequency  of  queries  and  replies  to  querists  in  the 
correspondence  column  of  the  Journal,  I  think  the  Editors  should 
keep  a  stereotype  block  as  answer  to  correspondents  anxious  to 
know  the  best  method  of  removing  stains  from  the  hands  or  wear- 
ing  apparel.  The  ever-active  Mr.  Fowler  has  recently  contributed 
to  the  already  large  list  another  chemical,  which  he  has  the  authority 
of  certain  Parisian  operators  for  recommending  as  a  sure  and  speedy 
agent  for  effecting  the  desired  end.  He  has  been  told  to  use  liydro- 
chlorite  of  potassium,  which  I  presume  to  be  a  clerical  error  for 
hypochlorite.*  I  have  tried  this  latter,  and,  as  I  expected,  found  it 
to  be  about  on  a  par  with  other  chlorinated  alkaline  preparations — 
little  better  than  either  bleaching  powder  or  chlorinated  soda  solu¬ 
tion  (Labarraque’s  disinfecting  solution),  and  open  to  the  same 
objection — the  nasty  smell  it  leaves  behind,  requiring  the  use  of  a 
second  solution  to  destroy  it. 

Having  myself  a  great  penchant  for  clean  hands  I  generally  have 
a  “try”  at  each  likely  new  method  recommended;  but,  hitherto, 
nothing  has  been  published  at  all  comparable  to  the  old  plan  so  often 
given  in  these  pages,  and  of  which  I  am  inclined  to  give  my  personal 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  attention  it  has  still 
escaped.  It  has  one  objectionable  feature — the  use  of  cyanide  of 
potassium;  but,  if  the  latter  be  carefully  used,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  saying  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  absorp¬ 
tion  through  an  unbroken  skin.  In  the  case  of  a  scratch  or  wound 
it  is  an  easy  matter  enough  to  keep  the  noxious  chemical  away.  I 
make  use  of  the  plan  daily.  I  have  never  felt  any  ill  effect  from  it, 
and  it  is  thoroughly  effectual  and  speedy. 

Prepare  a  strong  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  the 
strength  being  immaterial — say  a  drachm  of  each  to  one  ounce  of 
water ;  it  will  keep  any  length  of  time.  Wherever  the  fingers  are 
stained  dab  them  in  each  place  with  this  solution,  and,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  apply  cyanide  of  potassium  (either  in  lump 
or  extemporised  solution).  The  deep  yellow  stains  will  disappear  in 
less  than  a  minute,  the  silver  being  dissolved  at  the  same  time. 
The  hands,  if  covered  with  stains,  may  be  entirely  cleaned  in  a 
couple  of  minutes  at  most. 

To  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  cyanide  and 
pumice  without  the  previous  preparation  (under  which  conditions 
there  is  grave  danger  of  absorption),  the  effect  will  appear  simply 
marvellous.  There  is  no  need  for  “pummy”  here.  The  hands, 
after  rinsing  well  with  water,  are  left  free  from  spot  and  smell ;  and 
the  cyanide  remaining  on  the  skin  for  so  short  a  period  has  no 
chance  of  being  absorbed  through  the  thick  cuticle  which  covers  the 
extremities. 

*  From  Mr.  Fowler’s  letter  in  the  usual  correspondence  pages,  it  will  be  seen 
that  hydroclilorite  of  potassium  was  a  printer’s  error— hypochlorite  being  intended. 
—Eds. 
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There  are  some,  however,  whose  objections  to  the  use  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  under  any  circumstances  are  quite  insuperable.  They 
may  substitute  strong  hypo,  solution  with  equal  efficacy ;  but  the 
time  required  for  solution  of  the  converted  silver  and  the  removal  of 
the  iodine  stain  is  far  greater.  A  third  method — which,  for  elegance, 
safety,  and  speediness  may  be  well  recommended — is  the  application 
of  ammonia  solution  after  dressing  with  the  iodine.  A  few  drachms 
are  sufficient  to  wet  the  entire  hand.  The  deep  yellow  instantly 
disappears  and  leaves  the  silver  as  a  scarcely  perceptible  white 
stain — purity  itself  compared  with  the  well-known  disagreeable 
dirty  brown. 

There  is  just  one  precaution  to  be  taken  in  the  use  of  the  iodine 
solution:  apply  the  second  reagent,  cyanide,  hypo.,  or  ammonia,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  or  the  yellow  stain  is  with  difficulty  removable. 
In  four  or  five  minutes  it  becomes  almost  permanent  for  a  day  or  two. 

For  all  such  articles  as  wristbands,  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  &c.,  the 
effect  of  the  iodine  and  cyanide  is  complete  and  perfect.  It  is  not 
possible  to  have  anything  superior,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
inexpensive  and  readily  obtainable.  The  tincture  of  iodine  of  the 
chemists’  shops  is  not  strong  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  is  uselessly 
expensive  from  its  being  prepared  with  spirit. 

G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 


NOTICES  OF  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS  AND  FACTORIES. 

III.— THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY  AND  ITS  FACTORY, 

AT  EALING. 

The  Autotype  Company  was  formed  about  two  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  and  for  some  time  previous,  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  its -projector, 
had  been  devoting  his  energies  to  the  introduction  and  establishment 
of  an  invention  which  every  reader  of  this  Journal  knows  we  regard 
as  the  highest  mechanical  feat  yet  accomplished  in  connection  with 
photography — we  refer  to  his  pantascopic  camera,  which  conferred 
upon  the  artist  a  new  power,  by  enabling  him  to  secure  views  never 
previously  attempted.  By  the  introduction  of  this  camera  the  angle 
of  view  included  in  a  picture  at  once  advanced  from  the  40°  or  45° 
to  which  pictorial  representation  by  means  of  photography  had,  with 
few  exceptions,  been  limited  to  120°  or  upwards.  “  Bits  of  pictures  ” 
were  no  longer  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  art,  but  long  pano¬ 
ramic  sweeps  invited  the  attention  of  the  photographer. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  Mr.  Johnson,  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  Swan’s  process  of  carbon  printing,  made  great  efforts 
to  get  it  adopted  and  its  importance  recognised.  For  some  time  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  England,  but  during  a  short  visit  to  France  he 
inspired  M.  Braun,  of  Dornacli,  with  a  strong  sense  of  its  scope  and 
value,  and  effected  an  arrangement  between  Mr.  Swan  and  that 
gentleman  which  ultimately  became  the  basis  of  the  great  carbon 
printing  establishment  of  Dornacli,  which  has  reproduced  more  than 
three  thousand  subjects  from  the  old  masters,  the  chefs  d'ceuvre  of  the 
leading  European  galleries. 

Mr.  Johnson  laboured  for  some  time  before  he  could  succeed  in 
forming  a  combination  to  take  the  process  out  of  Mr.  Swan’s  hands 
and  commence  an  establishment  similar  to  that  of  M.  Braun ;  but  he 
at  last  found  a  worthy  coadjutor  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Benyon- 
Winsor,  who,  from  his  long  connection  with  all  matters  relating  to 
the  fine  arts,  was  able  to  recognise,  with  Mr.  Johnson,  the  bearing 
which  a  process  like  that  of  Swan’s  had  upon  these  subjects,  and 
who,  out  of  his  abundant  means,  at  once  agreed  to  furnish  the 
necessary  funds  to  constitute  the  Autotype  Company.  We 
believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  he  and  Mr.  Johnson 
really  constitute  the  company — a  few  names  being  added,  as 
holders  of  one  or  more  shares,  to  give  the  Limited  Liability 
form  to  the  undertaking,  that  form  being  necessary  in  consequence 
of  previous  partnership  deeds.  Since  this  combination  of  interests 
was  effected,  every  detail  of  the  Autotype  Company  has  been  carried 
out  with  great  spirit  and  in  a  manner  which  abundant  capital  can  alone 
effect;  and,  in  consequence,  the  company  has  assumed  dimensions  and 
an  importance  which  compel  us  to  notice  it  as  an  establishment 
which  must  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  future  of  photography. 

A  spacious  gallery  has  recently  been  opened  in  Rathbone-place, 
where,  in  an  excellently-lighted  room,  selections  from  the  works  of 
the  company  and  their  licensees  can  be  examined  with  ease  and 
comfort.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  also  to  be  found  in  this 
gallery  over  three  thousand  subjects  by  Braun,  contained  in  forty 
large  folio  albums.  The  latest  of  this  artist’s  productions  are  auto¬ 
types  of  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel — subjects  attracting  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  artistic  world. 


A  factory  on  a  large  scale  has  been  erected  at  Ealing,  a  suburban 
village  a  few  miles  west  of  London.  This  factory  stands  in  its  own 
grounds — about  an  acre  and  a-lialf  in  extent — the  freehold  of  which 
lias  been  purchased  by  the  company.  The  main  building  is  about  100 
feet  long  by  rather  more  than  forty  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  office, 
warehouse,  storeroom,  press-room,  engine-room,  a  strong  room  for 
negatives,  and  a  printing  and  developing  room,  the  last  being  sixty 
feet  long  by  sixteen  wide.  This  is  glazed  at  the  side  (or  front)  and 
roof,  so  that  during  rainy  or  inclement  weather  the  printing  can 
be  effected  indoors.  On  the  second  floor  of  this  building  are  to  be 
found  the  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of  the  pigment  compounds 
and  a  room  for  preparing  and  drying  the  tissue  or  pigmented  paper’. 
To  afford  some  idea  of  the'  extent  to  which  the  company  propose  to 
carry  their  operations,  we  may  state  that  the  latter  room  alone  is 
sixty  by  twenty  feet.  This  is  provided  with  efficient  means  of 
ventilation  by  the  use  of  a  powerful  fan  and  conducting  pipes, 
which  furnish  hot  or  cold  air  at  will  by  the  mere  turning  of  the 
proper  valve.  The  fan  is  worked  by  an  engine,  which  also  grinds 
and  mixes  the  colours,  and  is  utilised  for  other  subsidiary  operations. 

Besides  the  building  referred  to  there  are  in  the  grounds  two 
other  structures  devoted  to  the  production  of  negatives  from  works 
of  art.  One  of  these  is  simply  a  camera  formed  of  dimensions 
which  are  unique,  and  which  render  it  the  largest  that  has  ever  been 
constructed.  It  is  a  wooden  chamber  fourteen  feet  by  ten  feet  wide, 
with  a  door  at  one  side  for  entering  and  a  close-fitting  roof — all 
being  absolutely  light-tight.  A  pair  of  shutters  at  the  end  facing 
the  north,  when  open,  allow  of  the  exit  of  a  long,  sliding  trunk  or 
camera  body,  upon  the  front  face  of  which  are  the  means  of  fixing 
boards  carrying  the  different  lenses  used.  This  trunk  slides  upon 
rails,  which  are  placed  at  an  angle  of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  to  the 
horizon.  Two  rails  similarly  placed,  each  about  forty  feet  long, 
carry  the  easel,  and  maintain  it  and  the  picture  it  carries  parallel  to 
the  face  of  the  camera,  and,  therefore,  at  a  right  angle  to  the  axis  of 
the  lens.  The  expedients  for  securing  perfect  accuracy  in  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  picture,  the  lens,  and  the  easel  which  carries  the 
ground  glass,  are  very  perfect.  When  a  picture  is  to  be  copied,  and 
the  degree  of  reduction  determined  upon,  the  several  sliding  parts 
are  moved  at  once  to  their  respective  places  by  means  of  graduated 
scales.  Hence  no  time  is  lost  in  determining  by  repeated  trials  the 
proper  place  for  the  picture  and  the  focussing  screen.  The  general 
arrangement  having  been  made  in  this  manner,  the  exact  focus  is 
adjusted  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  As  the  easel  has  a  central 
mark  in  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  as  the  ground  glass  frame  is  simi¬ 
larly  marked,  no  distortion  can  arise  from  obliquity  of  position. 

Behind  the  easel,  within  the  camera,  is  a  large  sink  abundantly 
furnished  with  water,  and  having  shelves  round  it  for  supporting  the 
necessary  chemicals.  The  bath  consists  of  a  stout  wooden  drawer 
or  dish  lined  with  pure  gutta-percha.  Its  size  is  four  feet  six  inches 
by  three  feet  six  inches,  and  it  is  mounted  upon  brass  rollers  which 
run  upon  a  railway  placed  beneath  the  table  that  carries  the  body 
or  trunk  of  the  camera. 

In  addition  to  the  camera  here  [alluded)  to,  the  'company  have  just 
completed  another  studio  for  working  in  diffused  light.  It  is  nearly 
sixty  feet  long,  with  a  back  or  screen  twenty  feet  long  by  sixteen  feet 
high,  facing  the  glass  roof  sloping  to  the  direct  north,  and  two  con¬ 
verging  sides  towards  the  north-east  and  north-west  respectively. 
These  three  faces  necessarily  pour  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  screen, 
and  render  copying  possible  in  nearly  all  weathers,  there  being 
sufficient  light  for  working  on  the  dullest  day.  At  the  back  of  the 
screen  are  two  rooms  for  experimental  purposes  or  for  operating  in, 
but  the  dark  room  proper  is  at  the  north  end  of  the  building.  This 
is  fitted  with  sink,  bath,  &c.,  of  smaller  dimensions  than  those  of  the 
camera  already  described  ;  pictures  of  thirty-four  inches  only  (!)  can 
be  taken  here. 

We  have  hitherto  assumed  that  our  readers  are  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  business  and  objects  of  the  Autotype  Company, 
but  a  few  words  on  this  subject  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  word  “  autotype”  has  been  used,  and  has  been  very  generally 
accepted,  as  appropriate  to  signify  the  reproduction  of  the  work  of 
an  artist  in  monochrome  without  the  intervention  of  another  hand 
or  eye,  the  agents  employed  being  the  natural  force  of  light  or  acti¬ 
nism  and  chemical  affinity,  and  the  colour  used  being  one  of  the 
permanent  pigments,  of  the  artist’s  palette.  The  intention  of  the 
company  at  starting  was  to  use  Swan’s  carbon  process  for  this 
purpose,  as  had  already  been  done  at  Dornacli  by  M.  Braun.  Mr. 
Johnson,  however,  in  attempting  to  improve  Mr.  Swan’s  process  by 
the  substitution  of  plates  coated  with  India-rubber  instead  of  the 
usual  sheet  of  paper  so  prepared,  at  last  hit  upon  the  remarkably 
simple  process  which  bears  his  name,  and  to  which  we  have  often 
referred.  He  found  that  the  India-rubber  and,  indeed,  every  other 
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cement  might  be  dispensed  with,  inasmuch  as  the  printed  film, 
when  wet,  adheres  to  any  body  impermeable  to  air  and  water  by 
simple  contact  alone.  This  process  is  extensively  carried  out  by  the 
Autotype  Company  at  their  new  works.  We  shall  not  here  enter 
upon  any  description  of  it,  but  refer  those  who  are  still  unacquainted 
with  its  details  to  our  article  on  the  subject  at  page  74  of  our  Almanac 
for  the  present  year,  and  also  to  our  remarks  at  page  204,  when 
describing  the  operations  performed  by  Mr.  Griggs,  who  is  a 
licensee  of  the  company. 

The  Autotype  Company  appear  to  us  to  have  a  wide  field  before 
them.  Some  months  ago,  when  writing  on  the  carbon  process,  we 
incidentally  mentioned  that  we  had  seen  made  the  first  trial  of  a 
new  tissue,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  that  possessed  greater  sensitiveness, 
combined  with  other  good  qualities,  than  any  previously  in  use.  A 
patent  has  been  secured  for  this,  and  we  believe  that  many  photo¬ 
graphers  are  only  waiting  until  this  new  tissue  is  brought  out  to 
adopt  the  process  extensively.  When  we  visited  the  establishment 
at  Ealing  the  other  day  the  workmen  were  busily  engaged  in  fitting 
up  the  requisite  machinery  for  the  production  of  this  tissue  on  a 
very  large  scale;  and,  as  these  preparations  were  nearly  completed, 
we  may  shortly  expect  to  see  carbon  and  pigment  printing  in  com¬ 
mon  use  by  many  photographers. 

In  this  degenerate  age  one  does  not  expect  to  see  our  Govern¬ 
ment  offices  taking  the  lead  in  adopting  new  inventions  before  their 
merits  have  been  recognised  by  the  public,  but  in  this  case  Mr. 
Johnson  has  some  cause  to  feel  gratified  at  the  exceptional  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  process;  for,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Griggs,  of  the  East 
India  Museum,  the  autotype  process  is  being  successfully  worked  at 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  under  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard,  and  at  Chatham, 
by  Captain  Crawford,  Surveyor  to  the  War  Office. 

Had  this  article  not  already  exceeded  our  usual  limits,  we  should 
have  offered  some  remarks  upon  the  collodionising  and  management 
of  mammoth  plates,  such  as  those  we  saw  successfully  manipulated 
during  our  visit  to  the  autotype  establishment.  This,  however,  is 
a  topic  which  will  bear  to  be  separately  treated  on  another  occasion. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

The  question  “which  is  the  best  dry  process?”  has,  certainly,  been 
thoroughly  elucidated  in  your  pages  during  the  past  month,  if  it  has 
not  been  definitely  answered.  The  ball,  set  a-rolling  by  the  paper 
of  Mr.  England,  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  has  not  been  allowed  to  rest.  What  I  have  deduced 
from  all  that  has  hitherto  been  written  is,  that  for  the  amateur  or 
tourist  those  processes  which  involve  the  use  of  albumen  are  better 
than  those  in  which  this  body  is  not  required.  They  are  better, 
because  immediate  development  is  not  required.  It  is  a  horrid  bore 
when  one  is  away  on  a  tour,  and  using  his  camera  only  for  purposes 
of  producing  agreeable  reminiscences  of  places  visited,  to  have  to  be 
encumbered  with  bottles  or  even  packets  of  chemicals,  with  yellow 
calico  for  one’s  hotel  windows  or  yellow  shades  for  one’s  lamp,  and 
to  have  here,  there,  and  everywhere  to  avert,  by  means  of  substantial 
fees,  the  wrath  of  the  chambermaid,  whose  duty  it  is  to  wipe  up  the 
slops  and  clear  away  all  traces  of  the  messes  made  when  developing 
plates  in  the  frequently  ill-appointed  bedroom  of  a  country  hotel. 
“  Processes  that  keep  ”  before  exposure,  even  were  it  for  a  score  of 
years,  but  that  will  not  keep  after  development  for  half-a-score  of 
days,  may  be  useful  enough  in  their  way ;  but  to  the  nomadic  ama¬ 
teur,  whose  aspirations  are  confined  to  securing  the  agreeable 
reminiscences  aforesaid,  they  are  necessarily  objectionable.  What 
is  wanted  in  this  case  is  a  method  of  preparing  plates  that  will  keep 
after  exposure  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  say  a  few  months. 

The  process  employed  by  Mr.  Price,  as  described  in  your  last 
number,  pleases  me  much-— not  merely  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
plates  so  prepared  must  necessarily  keep  well  after  exposure,  but 
from  the  further  fact  that  they  may,  up  to  the  last  stage,  be  prepared 
in  open  daylight,  nay,  better  still,  in  one’s  garden.  Let  me  here 
confess  that  I  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  little  dislike  to  the  collodio- 
albumen  process  on  account  of  the  dual  set  of  operations ;  but  from 
your  having,  in  giving  the  details  of  the  process  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Journal,  evidently  studied  carefully  “  the  art  of  putting 
things,”  I  now  confess  that  its  manipulations  *do  not  appear  so  very 
formidable  after  all,  and,  to  conclude,  I  am  “  going  in”  for  it. 

I  was  once  out  in  the  country  with  a  photographer  who  had  a 
beautiful  little  pocket  camera  mounted  upon  a  handsome  little  stand. 
Now,  such  was  the  inefficiency  of  the  latter  that  it  caused  the 
camera  to  oscillate  under  the  influence  of  every  passing  breeze.  It 


was  an  elegant  little  stand,  very  portable  and  pretty,  but  it  was  quite 
unsound  in  principle.  A  tripod  folding  up  into  a  round  stick,  it  ac¬ 
quired  its  requisite  height  by  a  single  rod  of  brass  tube  rising  up 
from  the  point  of  junction  of  the  three  legs.  To  be  sound  in  prin¬ 
ciple  and  steady  when  in  use,  a  stand  must  culminate  in  a  table 
supported  by  a  system  of  triangles,  and  the  camera  must  rest  on,  or,  at 
any  rate,  be  as  close  as  possible  to,  this  table.  These  conditions  are 
fulfilled  in  the  ordinary  tripod  stand  with  the  brass  triangular  top, 
and,  when  this  principle  is  recognised,  stability  is  the  result.  Stands 
of  the  most  portable  kind,  such  as  the  “  umbrella  ”  stand  and  its  con¬ 
freres,  are  ricketty,  and  will  not  answer  except  in  a  dead  calm,  merely 
because  the  broad  table  or  basis  at  the  top  of  the  camera  is  superseded 
by  an  elegant  rod  terminating,  it  may  be,  in  a  ball  and  socket. 

The  camera  stand  invented  by  Mr.  Price,  and  exhibited  at  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  one 
which  will  supplant  all  others.  Is  portability  the  quality  sought 
for?  Here  you  have  it.  Is  it  rigidity?  Well,  from  its  principles 
of  construction,  as  described  in  your  last  number,  it  is  equal  to  the 
best.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Price  for  introducing  it,  and  to  you  for  describ¬ 
ing  a  stand  that  is  destined  to  supersede  all  others  of  the  most 
portable  class. 

Referring  to  the  specification  of  Mr.  Window’s  patent  claim,  just 
published,  I  have  failed  in  discovering  the  exact  point  of  novelty  on 
which  the  patent  claim  is  based.  It  is  now  a  good  many  years  since 
a  similar  method  of  printing  and  developing  images  was  published, 
and  was  even  patented  in  one  case — that  of  M.  Joubert.  More 
recently  we  have  heard  much  of  it  in  your  Journal  in  connection 
with  the  vitrotype  process  advocated  by  MM.  Geymet  and  Alker. 
If  the  patent  be  for  the  application  of  the  hygroscopic  principle 
involved  in  the  luminous  action  upon  certain  organic  compounds 
when  spread  upon  paper  instead  of  upon  glass,  then  I  can  more 
easily  understand  its  special  claims,  which  I  observe  are  not  attached 
to  the  specification  as  published  by  you. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS.* 

CARBON  PRINTS  ON  GLASS  OR  TALC. 

All  the  directions  given  up  to  the  preparation  of  the  temporary 
support  are  applicable  to  the  present  case ;  but  here  no  preparation  is 
necessary.  The  object  of  the  fatty  film  on  the  temporary  support  is  to 
X>r event  the  final  adhesion  of  the  film  to  that  support.  Here  our  object 
is  the  reverse,  and  the  adhesion  cannot  be  made  too  complete.  For 
this  purpose  the  glass  must  be  chemically  clean,  which  is  best  effected 
by  the  use  of  nitric  acid  or  of  caustic  alkalis. 

Instead  of  the  care  thus  requisite  to  obtain  a  chemically-clean  surface 
we  can  have  recourse  to  collodion ;  but  the  collodion  must  not  be  allowed 
to  dry,  but  must  be  plunged  into  water  before  it  sets. 

Upon  the  glass  thus  cleansed  the  exposed  tissue  is  laid  exactly  and 
with  care  as  already  described.  The  applied  pigment  paper  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  same  manner  and  is  allowed  to  dry,  when  it  is  ready 
to  be  mounted  either  as  a  print  to  be  viewed  by  reflected  light  or  as  a 
transparency.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  a  pigment  paper  of  great 
density  is  required  in  order  to  obtain  vigour,  and  such  a  materiel  will  be 
prepared  by  the  Autotype  Company. 

If  the  picture  is  intended  to  be  viewed  by  reflected  light  it  is  simply 
backed  with  a  piece  of  transfer  paper  which  is  soaked  in  warm  water 
and  then  laid  upon  the  dry  picture,  as  the  wetted  pigment  paper  was 
mounted  upon  its  temporary  support,  all  air  being  removed  by  the 
same  mode  of  operation.  By  this  means  the  enamel  surface  of  the 
transfer  paper  is  brought  into  optical  contact  with  the  glass,  causing 
the  vigour,  brilliancy,  and  transparency  of  the  picture  to  be  greatly 
enhanced ;  or  plaster  may  be  poured  upon  the  back  of  the  print,  thus 
producing  a  sort  of  tile  embodying  a  pure  carbon  and,  therefore,  inde¬ 
structible  picture  within  its  substance,  as  in  the  last  case,  but  with  an 
adherent  glass  face.  The  picture  may  be  worked  upon  behind  to  any 
extent  before  the  white  backing  is  applied.  If  the  high  lights  be  nicely 
touched  with  Chinese  white  a  grey  or  tinted  backing  may  be  applied, 
giving  a  most  beautiful  picture  in  the  11  deux  crayons'1  style;  or  the 
picture  may  be  tinted  with  oil  or  with  powder  colour  before  being 
backed,  but  this  requires  a  special  pigment  paper. 

If  the  picture  be  intended  as  a  transparency  for  the  stereoscope  or 
magic  lantern  it  should  be  varnished,  and  then  should  have  a  piece  of 
ground  glass  placed  behind  it,  fixed  by  paper  pasted  round  the  edges. 
A  better  plan,  however,  is  to  coat  the  back-plate  with  Canada  balsam, 
and  to  apply  it,  while  warm,  to  the  back  of  the  film,  which  thus  is  her¬ 
metically  sealed  between  the  two  glasses. 

Instead  of  ground  glass  a  clear  glass  plate  may  be  substituted,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Canada  balsam  be  thinned  with  turpentine  and  a  small 
quantity  of  white  pigment  ground  in  oil,  by  which  means  any  degree  of 
*  Continued  from  page  246. 
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semi-transparency  may  be  obtained,  from  that  of  ground  glass  to  that  of 
porcelain ;  or  pure  white  wax  with  a  slight  degree  of  opacity  given  by 
a  ground  white  pigment  may  be  used  instead  of  the  Canada  balsam. 

By  whatever  medium  the  back  plate  be  applied  it  should  be  secured 
to  the  front  plate  carrying  the  film  by  cemented  strips  of  paper,  to 
maintain  the  two  plates  in  their  due  relative  position  and  to  diminish 
the  chances  of  breakage  when  inserted  into  the  optical  instrument  in 
which  the  plate  is  to  be  viewed.  Pictures  of  a  larger  size  mounted 
with  back  plates,  and  inserted  in  slight  metal  frames  with  rings  for 
suspending  them,  form  charming  objects  for  the  window,  or,  when 
mounted  in  small  standing  frames,  for  the  drawing-room  table.  It  is 
believed  that  these  styles  of  prints  will  be  peculiarly  appreciated  by 
amateurs,  who  may  produce  them  from  their  own  negatives  by  a  few 
moments’  labour  and  at  little  cost. 

Inverted  Pictures  on  Opal  Glass,  Porcelain,  Ivory,  Wood 
Panel,  &c. 

The  carbon  or  pigment  film  may  be  developed  directly  upon  all  these 
and  similar  surfaces. 

The  manipulations  are  identical  with  those  before  described,  and  if 
the  rough  or  ground  surface  of  the  opal  glass  be  used  no  precaution 
need  be  taken  for  adhesion  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  pot-opal,  with  polished 
surface,  a  stratum  of  collodion  will  be  found  to  greatly  diminish  the 
trouble  of  cleaning  the  plate. 

Any  impermeable  substance,  such  as  varnished  wood,  card,  &c.,  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  opal  plate.  These,  however,  are  stained  yellow 
by  the  action  of  the  bichromate  upon  the  salts  of  lead,  zinc,  &c.,  em¬ 
ployed,  and,  therefore,  such  salts  should  be  avoided  in  their  preparation. 

Ivory  is  liable  to  the  same  defect,  by  reason  of  the  lime,  which  enters 
into  its  composition,  combining  with  the  chromic  acid  of  the  bichromate. 
This  may  be  remedied  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  water  in  which  the 
pigment  paper  is  immersed  previously  to  being  mounted  upon  the  ivory 
support. 

Inverted  Pictures  on  Canvas,  Oil  Cloth,  &c. 

Canvas,  properly  prepared,  may  be  substituted  for  the  opal  plate,  but, 
being  liable  to  bend  and  buckle,  it  requires  the  support  of  a  plate  of 
glass  or  other  rigid  surface  during  the  mounting  of  the  exposed  pigment 
paper,  when  the  usual  manipulations  may  be  performed.! 

This  is  on  the  supposition  that  unmounted  canvas  be  used.  When 
the  canvas  is  put  upon  a  stretcher  we  have  only  to  wet  the  pigment 
paper,!  and  lay  it  upon  the  stretched  canvas,  upon  which  water  has 
been  poured,  and  which  then  acts  as  a  plate. 

The  development  is  effected  by  floating  the  stretcher  upon  the  water 
face  downwards,  and  aiding  the  development  by  moving  the  canvas, 
without  wetting  the  back. 

Inverted  Pictures  on  Prepared  Paper. 

All  the  manipulations  we  have  described  are  applicable  to  paper, 
which,  like  the  canvas,  must,  of  course,  have  a  plate  of  metal  or  glass 
under  it  to  admit  of  the  use  of  the  India-rubber  scraper.  The  transfer 
and  pigment  papers  are  immersed  in  water,  a  plate  of  glass  having  pre¬ 
viously  been  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  When  the  pigment  paper 
has  expanded,  and  become  flat,  the  prepared  side  of  the  transfer  paper 
and  the  gelatine  side  of  the  pigment  paper  are  brought  together  and 
laid  over  the  plate,  which  is  then  raised  with  the  left  hand,  the  thumb 
holding  the  papers  in  their  places ;  the  scraper  is  then  applied  as  usual. 
Or,  the  plate  of  glass  is  placed  in  a  sloping  position  at  the  edge  of  the 
dish  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  operator,  and  the  transfer  and  pig¬ 
ment  papers  are  floated  in  the  water  until  limp,  straight,  and  expanded 
to  their  full  dimensions.  The  prepared  faces  are  then  brought  together 
under  water,  and  the  papers  dragged  by  a  rapid  motion  upon  the  surface 
of  the  sloping  plate.  The  scraper  is  then  rapidly  applied  from  left  to 
right,  from  below  upwards,  at  once  removing  the  superfluous  water,  and 
with  it  the  air.  Or,  the  wetted  transfer  paper  is  laid  first  upon  a  plate 
of  glass,  and  the  wetted  pigment  paper  laid  upon  it  with  the  scraper, 
as  upon  the  plate  alone.  In  all  these  cases  the  pairs  of  papei’,  however 
brought  together,  may  be  hung  up  on  a  string,  by  means  of  American 
clips,  until  partially  dry,  when  the  development  may  be  proceeded  with ; 
or  the  pairs  may  be  piled,  with  blotting  pads  intervening. 

The  prints  are  then  washed  until  fully  developed,  commencing  with 
the  first  pair,  and  are  finished  by  being  soaked  in  cold  water,  with  or 
without  the  immersion  in  alum  water.  The  prints  must  then  be  hung 
up  to  dry,  when  they  are  ready  for  mounting. 

The  transfer  paper  here  spoken  of  for  inverted  pictures  may  be  that 
sold  by  the  Autotype  Company  for  use  in  their  process  for  producing 
non-inverted  pictures,  and  nothing  better  can  be  found,  unless,  indeed, 
we  except  ordinary  albumenised  paper,  which,  when  rendered  insoluble 
by  means  of  heat  or  proof  spirit,  is  impermeable  to  air  and  water  or 
very  nearly  so,  and  answers  admirably  to  receive  the  image,  when  used 
as  the  permanent  support  in  the  new  autotype  process.  The  best  way 
of  preparing  it  in  the  impermeable  state  is  to  roll  up  the  sheets  alter¬ 
nately  with  white  blotting-paper,  to  fold  the  roll  in  flannel  and  place  it 
in  a  potato  steamer,  covering  it  with  the  lid.  When  the  water  boils 
freely  the  albumen  is  coagulated  and  rendered  perfectly  insoluble,  and 
fit  to  be  used  as  described.  Albumen  paper,  as  has  been  shown,  was 
used  in  an  early  stage  of  the  carbon  process  by  Swan  and  others  ;  but 
they  believed  that  the  adhesion  between  the  surfaces  was  necessary, 
before  the  albumen  became  insoluble. 


STEREOGRAPHS  ON  TRANSPARENT,  TINTED,  &c., 
PAPER.* 

It  is  not  yet  a  settled  matter,  I  perceive,  what  must  be  the  width  of  the 
stereograph,  for  almost  every  photographer  selects  his  own  size,  aiming, 
however,  nearly  in  every  case  to  make  it  as  large  as  possible.  This 
uncertainty  about  the  size,  and  the  innate  tendency  to  make  magnitude 
the  sole  aim,  must  arise  from  ignorance  of  the  requirements  in  the  case ; 
but  this  ignorance  cannot  be  charged  to  the  meagreness  of  instruction 
on  the  subject.  We  have  repeatedly  given  our  views  about  this  matter, 
which  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words: — “The  width  of  the  stereo¬ 
graph  must  be  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  two  eyes.” 

But  since  this  distance  is  a  variable  quantity,  bordering  on  two  inches 
and  a-half,  more  or  less,  and  seldom  exceeding  two  inches  and  three- 
quarters,  we  may  assume,  without  any  great  error,  the  last  distance, 
which  will  at  the  same  time  accommodate  those  numerous  advocates  for 
large  productions.  Do  not  think  we  wish  to  be  dictatorial  in  this 
assumption,  for,  if  all  the  rest  will  preferably  assume  two  inches  and 
a-half  for  the  width  of  the  stereograph,  we  shall  certainly  join  in  the 
phalanx,  and  with  joy,  too,  because  this  distance  is  nearer  what  it  ought 
to  be.  This  matter  might  be  settled  at  the  next  great  national  gathering 
at  Cleveland,  at  least  for  Americans,  subject,  of  course,  to  revision  in 
accordance  with  the  intelligent  views  of  Europeans.  We  ought  to  have 
a  standard. 

Having  assumed  two  inches  and  three-quarters  for  our  standard 
width,  we  prepare  slips  of  paper  of  the  following  dimensions : — Eleven 
inches  and  one-tenth  in  length  by  three  inches  in  width  ;  these  are  cut 
with  clean  edges  and  square  corners  from  the  sensitised  sheet,  each  sheet 
thus  yielding  twenty-four  stereographs. 

The  lenses  on  the  camera  are  fixed  in  their  place,  also,  at  the  standard 
distance  of  two  inches  and  three-quarters  from  edge  to  edge  or  from  centre 
to  centre ;  and  the  septum  in  the  camera,  which  divides  it  into  two 
halves,  is  so  adjusted  as  to  bring  the  two  pictures  into  sharp  apposition 
in  the  middle,  without  any  blank  space  between  them  and  without 
overlapping  each  other.  This  adjustment  is  easily  made.  There  is  great 
economy  of  time  and  material  by  attending  to  these  arrangements  at  the 
outset. 

The  object  of  preparing  the  rectangular  slips  of  paper  above  mentioned 
is  to  be  enabled  to  print  the  stereographs  in  such  a  way  as  to  require  nc 
cutting  afterwards,  and,  consequently,  no  transposition.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  an  Englishman  for  this  discovery,  and  I  thank  him  heartily 
for  it.  Although  it  is  now  an  old  dodge,  it  will  be  new  to  many  of  our 
younger  practitioners. 

Each  slip  is  folded  back  exactly  in  the  middle,  so  that  the  corners  are 
accurately  in  apposition,  the  sensitised  film  being  outwards.  The  slip 
is  now  opened  again  and  placed  on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  the  film  being 
downwards.  Each  half  is  now  folded  back  on  itself,  so  that  the  oppo¬ 
site  ones  meet  accurately  on  the  middle  crease.  A  piece  of  black  paper, 
five  and  a-half  inches  long  by  three  wide,  is  inserted  between  the  folds. 
The  paper  is  now  ready  to  be  placed  on  the  negative.  The  middle  crease 
of  the  paper  corresponds  to  the  middle  line  between  the  two  pictures  on 
the  negative.  Place  the  sensitive  paper,  therefore,  on  the  middle  of  the 
negative ;  that  is,  at  an  equal  distance  from  either  edge  and  with  the 
centre  lines  accurately  overlying  each  other.  Print  one  side,  and  then 
the  paper  is  turned  round  and  placed  as  before ;  the  other  side  is  then 
printed.  In  this  way  two  stereographs  are  printed  on  the  same  sheet ; 
separate  them  by  cutting  with  a  sharp,  straight  cut  through  the  ceutral 
line.  No  transposition  is  needed,  as  you  will  readily  see. 

The  use  of  the  piece  of  black  paper  between  the  folds  of  the  sensitised 
slip  is  to  prevent  the  light  from  acting  on  the  film  behind. 

Care  is  required  in  changing  the  paper,  as  soon  as  one  side  is  printed, 
round  to  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  bring  the  upper  edge  of  the  slip  to 
the  same  place  which  it  occupied  before,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
the  central  line  of  the  negative  and  that  of  the  sensitive  paper  coincide. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  but  care  is  necessary  to  see  that  it  is  done. 

The  washing,  toning,  and  fixing  require  no  further  instruction,  and, 
as  the  prints  are  already  cut  out  to  the  proper  size,  nothing  remains  to 
be  done  but  to  mount  them  in  the  usual  way. 

But  my  principal  design  in  this  article  is  to  show  you  how  to  make 
transparent  paper  stereographs.  For  this  purpose  I  use  the  heaviest 
plain  paper,  neither  salted  nor  albumenised.  This  paper  I  salt  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  some  of  my  previous  articles ;  that  is,  in  the  following  bath : — 

Water .  8  ounces. 

Chloride  of  ammonium . .  40  grains. 

Gelatine .  10  ,, 

Citric  acid .  40  , , 

Carbonate  of  soda .  50  ,, 

I  print  by  development,  because  I  can  get  better  tones  for  the  purpose 
by  this  process.  The  silver  bath  I  have  slightly  changed  since  I  wrote 
last  on  this  subject,  substituting  nitric  acid  in  a  great  measure  for  tar¬ 
taric  acid,  and  probably  I  shall  dispense  with  the  latter  entirely.  The 
solution  at  present  is  as  follows : — 

Nitrate  of  silver .  4  drachms. 

Water . S  ounces. 

Nitric  acid  (spec.  gr.  1'2) .  1  drachm. 

Tartaric  acid  .  5  grains. 

*  Phil.  Phot. 
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Float  the  paper  on  this  bath  for  about  one  minute,  then  hang  up  and 
dry.  Expose  until  the  picture  is  visible ;  a  longer  exposure  will  do  no 
harm.  In  the  present  case,  where  half  the  picture  is  printed  separately, 
the  exposure  of  the  two  sides  must  be  timed  by  the  watch — in  sunlight, 
one  to  three  minutes  each ;  in  a  dull,  diffused  light  from  five  to  eight 
or  ten  minutes  each. 

The  mode  of  development  I  have  changed  slightly.  Each  print,  pre¬ 
vious  to  development,  is  soaked  simply  in  water. 

As  soon  as  the  paper  is  moist  all  through  it  is  placed  on  a  clean  piece 
of  glass,  a  little  larger  than  the  print,  and  the  latter  is  then  moved  over 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  the  developer  having  been  previously  poured 
upon  the  surface  of  the  exposed  paper.  The  developer  remains  the 


same,  that  is — 

Solution  of  gallic  acid  (two  grains  to  the  oz. ) . . .  4  drachms. 
Acetate  of  lead  (thirty  grains  to  the  oz.)  .  5  drops. 


Acetic  acid,  enough  to  clean  the  milky  precipitate. 

The  development  is  soon  performed  to  any  amount  of  opacity  without 
injuring  the  whites.  Wash  the  print  on  both  sides  under  the  tap,  and 
then  immerse  it  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution,  containing  one 
grain  of  chloride  of  gold  to  four  ounces  of  the  concentrated  fixing  solu¬ 
tion.  The  latter  can  be  used  several  times,  taking  care  to  add  more 
hyposulphite  of  soda  from  time  to  time.  Wash  the  prints  well  and  then 
dry  them,  first  removing  the  excess  of  moisture  between  folds  of 
blotting-paper,  and  afterwards  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Trim  the  edges 
of  the  prints  if  necessary,  dry  them  thoroughly  near  the  fire,  and  then, 
placing  each  print  on  a  piece  of  good  cardboard,  pass  it  two  or  three 
times  through  the  rolling  machine.  This  operation  flattens  the  paper 
completely,  which  is  quite  necessary  for  the  subsequent  operation. 

Our  next  operation  consists  in  making  the  paper  transparent,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  in  causing  it  to  adhere  to  a  piece  of  glass.  For  this 
purpose,  we  require  a  small  iron  table,  flat  on  the  upper  surface,  on 
which  is  laid  a  sheet  of  paper.  (The  plate  may  be  eight  by  ten  inches. ) 
Beneath  the  table  place  two  or  three  small  spirit  lamps,  so  as  to  warm 
the  iron  to  the  proper  temperature.  On  the  paper  place  the  cleaned 
glass  which  is  intended  to  receive  the  print.  The  following  balsam  is 
required : — 

Canada  balsam .  5  ounces. 

Paraffine  . . . . .  2  ,, 

Gum  elemi  .  2  drachms. 

Melt  them  together  and  keep  in  stock  for  future  use.  Two  or  three 
small  pieces  of  this  balsam  are  placed  upon  the  glass,  and  are  spread  out, 
as  it  melts,  with  a  clean  spatula,  so  as  to  cover  the  glass  completely. 
The  print  (perfectly  dry)  is  now  laid  upon  the  balsam,  the  print  side 
being  next  to  the  glass.  More  balsam  is  smeared  over  the  back  of  the 
paper,  which  is  carefully  pressed  down.  Continue  a  gentle  heat.  In 
about  twenty  minutes  the  print  will  become  quite  transparent.  Rub 
off  all  excess  of  balsam  from  the  back  of  the  print  and  the  front  of  the 
plate,  and  adjust  the  print  to  its  position.  See  that  all  bubbles  are 
removed  by  pressure.  Clean  the  front  of  the  glass  plate  with  turpentine. 

All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  cover  the  front  and  back  with 
the  proper  shields  of  black  paper,  ornamented  with  gold  or  otherwise. 
The  transparency  thus  produced  is  very  beautiful,  and  requires  no  further 
protection ;  nevertheless,  a  thin  piece  of  ground  glass  is  no  detriment  to 
it ;  it  is  sometimes  an  improvement.  Of  course  such  transparencies  are 
to  be  viewed  by  transmitted  light.  Landscapes  mounted  on  squares  of 
glass  and  set  in  our  window-frames  produce  a  very  charming  effect.  In 
addition  to  all  this  the  prints  may  be  coloured  to  your  desire,  or  touched 
up  with  the  appropriate  tints,  naturally,  before  the  pictures  are  made 
transparent  with  the  balsam.  After  they  are  made  transparent  the 
colours  are  quite  indelible. 

Furthermore,  the  transparent  prints  thus  cemented  on  glass  may  be 
backed  with  tinted  paper,  by  simply  gumming  the  edges  of  the  paper 
and  causing  it  to  adhere  to  the  edges  of  the  glass.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  previously  moistened  uniformly,  and,  being  larger  than  the  glass,  the 
edges  admit  of  being  bent  over  and  then  gummed  on  the  front  edges. 
The  pictures  so  prepared  have  a  rich  appearance  when  viewed  by 
reflected  light.  J.  Towleb,  M.  D. 


AN  INDIAN  PHOTOGRAPHER  ON  THE  CONTINENT.* 

VIENNA. 

THE  IMPERIAL  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

The  imperial  printing  office  at  Vienna  has  long  been  renowned  for 
the  beauty  of  its  productions,  and  has  been  the  cradle  of  several  im¬ 
portant  improvements  in  the  arts  connected  with  printing ;  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  nature  printing,  chemitypy,  and  photogalvanogra- 
phy.  It  was  long  considered  the  first  printing  office  in  Europe,  but  of 
late  years,  owing  to  the  depressed  financial  condition  of  the  empire,  it 
has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times ;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  again  beginning  to  recover  its  former  superiority.  The 
director  received  me  very  courteously,  and  allowed  me  to  see  all  the 
operations  of  the  establishment.  Formerly  there  was  an  extensive 
photographic  department,  but  I  was  given  to  understand  that  it  has 
fallen  into  disuse,  but  is  about  to  be  remodelled. 

*  Continued  from  page  247. 


The  works  executed  here  are  the  printing  of  the  Government  bank 
notes,  stamps,  and  stamped  paper.  They  also  print  the  better  class  of 
scientific  works  and  a  great  many  books  in  Oriental  languages.  I  was 
told  that  they  receive  a  great  deal  of  this  work  from  Paris,  because  it 
can  be  done  much  cheaper  at  Vienna  than  at  Paris. 

The  extent  of  the  buildings  is  over  50,000  square  feet ;  there  are  about 
fifty  steam  typographic  presses,  and  as  many  worked  by  hand,  forty 
lithographic  presses,  and  twenty-four  copperplate  presses.  About  1,000 
hands  are  employed. 

Before  the  paper  is  used  for  printing  it  is  hot-pressed  in  a  self-acting 
steam  machine  made  for  the  purpose,  and  requiring  very  little  looking  after. 

The  old  type  printing  machines  are  gradually  being  disposed  of  and 
replaced  with  new  ones  by  Kdnig  and  Bauer,  who  were  the  first  in¬ 
ventors  of  steam  printing  machines,  one  of  the  earliest  being  used  for 
printing  The  Times  newspaper  in  the  year  1814,  and  are  still  the  best 
continental  makers.  These  machines  have  the  great  advantage  of  work¬ 
ing  without  noise,  and  at  the  same  time  with  great  accuracy. 

I  noticed  a  press  for  printing  in  two  colours  at  once,  which  is  a  very 
great  advantage,  as  the  two  colours  are  printed  while  the  sheet  is  in  the 
same  position,  and  thus  every  sheet  is  printed  exactly  the  same,  which 
is  almost  impossible  in  any  other  way.  This  machine  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  Government  documents,  &c. ,  containing  annotations  in  red 
or  blue,  which  may  thus  be  printed  perfectly  parallel  with  the  text  in 
black. 

Several  clever  artists  are  employed  in  drawing  upon  stone  and  for 
making  the  transfers  for  printing  in  colours.  I  saw  some  exceedingly 
delicate  anatomical  work  in  process  of  execution  by  lithography;  the 
registering  was  not  out  a  hair’s  breadth. 

The  lithographic  presses  were  of  the  ordinary  German  and  French 
systems. 

The  arrangements  for  printing  bank  notes,  &c.,  seemed  good.  They 
are  printed  four  at  a  time  off  electrotype  plates  in  an  ordinary  copper¬ 
plate  press. 

Some  of  the  stamps  are  printed  in  a  very  peculiar  way,  which  is  an 
excellent  safeguard  against  forgery.  It  consists  in  printing  in  a  pale 
buff  colour,  on  the  reverse  side  of  them,  the  figure  of  part  of  a  leaf 
taken  from  an  electrotype  plate  obtained  by  the  process  of  nature 
printing,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  imitate  by  hand-drawing. 

A  great  number  of  stamped  envelopes  are  made  here.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that,  in  order  to  encourage  people  to  use  them,  the  government 
charge  nothing  for  the  envelopes,  only  charging  the  value  of  the  stamp, 
and  yet  they  find  it  cheaper  to  do  so,  because  the  separate  stamps  are  so 
frequently  used  twice  over,  certain  people  making  it  a  regular  trade  to 
obliterate  the  marks  and  re-sell  the  stamps. 

The  machinery  for  making  the  envelopes  is  very  ingenious,  but  too 
complicated  to  describe.  Most  of  the  machines  in  use  were  by 
Wedding,  of  Berlin,  who,  I  believe,  is  a  brother  of  the  Director  of  the 
Royal  Printing  Office  there. 

The  paper  is  cut  into  rhomboidal  sheets,  and  from  each  sheet  nine 
envelopes  are  cut.  By  this  means  very  little  paper  is  wasted.  The 
envelopes  have  to  be  gummed  by  hand,  as  the  machine  cannot  be  made 
to  gum  every  part  of  the  edge  of  the  paper  as  required  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  are  then  made  up  into  packets. 

Female  labour  is  extensively  employed  for  the  gumming  and  packing. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  former  director  of  the  Imperial  Printing 
Office,  Herr  Aloys  Auer,  great  advances  were  made  in  the  application 
of  electrotyping  to  the  reproduction  of  engraved  plates,  nature  print¬ 
ing,  &c. ,  and  an  immense  amount  of  electrotyping  was  executed,  but 
much  of  the  work  of  this  kind,  though  very  fine,  had  no  connection 
with  printing ;  for  instance,  statuettes,  copies  of  shields,  and  other  works 
of  art.  Of  late  years  this  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  galvanoplastic 
apparatus  is  only  used  for  the  reproduction  of  stereotype  plates,  copies 
of  engraved  copperplates,  &c.  It  is  said  that  there  were  600  sets  of 
electrotyping  apparatus,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  so  many  now  in 
use,  though  it  was  the  largest  atelier  of  the  kind  that  I  saw. 

The  arrangements  presented  some  novelty.  The  depositing  troughs 
were  vertical.  The  porous  cells  consisted  of  open  wooden  boxes,  the 
two  sides  of  which  were  of  parchment,  and  the  ends  and  bottom  of 
wood.  A  zinc  plate  is  put  into  each  and  serves  for  the  deposition  of 
two  sheets  of  copper,  one  on  each  side.  In  order  to  prevent  the  adher¬ 
ence  of  the  deposited  copper  to  the  original  the  plates  are  covered  with 
a  very  thin  coating  of  wax  applied  with  a  brush ;  the  reliefs  are  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  it  is  said  to  answer  well. 

There  are  several  machines  for  type  founding  ;  the  best  appeared  to 
be  one  in  which  the  molten  metal  was  forced  each  time  against 
the  matrix,  and  by  the  return  of  the  machine  pushed  along  out  of  the 
way.  It  worked  with  great  rapidity. 

The  former  director  of  the  establishment  interested  himself  very 
much  in  photographic  processes  applied  to  the  reproduction  of  designs 
suitable  for  printing  by  the  ordinary  methods ;  but  the  want  of  funds 
has  compelled  the  reduction  of  the  photographic  establishment, 
and  consequently  the  apparatus  is  scarcely  used,  and  the  ateliers  were  all 
in  disorder,  but  the  apparatus  seemed  good.  The  lenses  were  by  the 
late  A.  Ross,  of  London,  and  Voigtlander,  of  Vienna.  I  was  shown  a 
magnificent  panoroma  of  Vienna  in  several  sheets,  each  of  which  was 
about  one  yard  square. 

The  photographic  branch  is  about  to  be  re-established. 
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The  director  showed  me  some  extremely  good  zinc  blocks  for  surface 
printing.  The  process  is  practised  by  Herr  Tomassiz,  of  Vienna,  but  has 
not  as  yet  been  introduced  into  use  at  the  Imperial  Printing  Office. 

Accompanied  by  the  director  I  went  to  see  Herr  Tomassiz,  who  showed 
me  some  exceedingly  fine  specimens  printed  from  blocks  executed  by  his 
method.  He  did  not  tell  me  any  of  the  details  of  the  process  ;  but  from 
observation  I  believe  the  following  is  a  rough  outline  of  it : — 

A  transfer  in  greasy  ink  is  made  from  a  copperplate,  stone,  &c. ,  on  to 
a  polished  zinc  plate;  it  is  then  dusted  over  with  powdered  bitumen,  a 
border  of  wax  is  put  round  the  plate,  and  it  is  etched  with  an  acid  solu¬ 
tion.  When  the  finest  parts  have  been  etched  sufficiently  they  are 
covered  over  and  the  biting  is  continued  several  times.  The  process  is 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  Gillot  already  described. 

I  was  much  interested  with  all  I  saw  at  the  Imperial  Printing  Office, 
but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  fall  behind.  It 
is  now  beginning  to  recover  ground,  and  in  a  short  time  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  resume  its  old  place  as  the  finest  printing  office  in  Europe.  I  was 
told  that  the  woi'king  profits  are  very  large,  and  that  after  all  expenses  are 
paid,  and  a  sum  put  aside  for  the  purchase  of  new  machinery,  &c.,  there 
still  remains  a  very  large  sum  which  is  paid  into  the  Imperial  treasury. 

I  have  to  thank  the  director  and  sub-director  for  a  very  courteous 
reception  and  much  useful  information. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ARTILLERY  COMMITTEE. 

I  visited  another  government  photographic  establishment  at  Vienna 
— that  of  the  Artillery  Committee.  I  had  heard  much  of  it,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  I  found  that  the  officers  in  charge  were  on  leave  out  of 
Vienna ;  consequently,  as  no  work  was  going  on,  I  could  only  look  at 
the  rooms,  which  appeared  very  well  arranged.  There  is  a  convenient 
glass  room,  and  the  apparatus  seemed  good ;  but  I  could  see  nothing 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  I  afterwards  saw  some  of  the  photographs 
executed  here ;  they  were  of  the  different  field-pieces  singly,  and  also 
when  horsed  and  mounted.  The  latter  were  exceedingly  good,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  taken  almost  instantaneously.  They  had  a  large 
number  of  these  photographs,  which  were  all  very  well  executed,  and  I 
regretted  the  mischance  which  prevented  me  from  ascertaining  the 
methods  in  use  for  their  production. 

The  Artillery  Committee  have  also  a  lithographic  establishment  in 
which  copies  are  made  of  the  drawings  of  the  artillery  materiel.  For 
printing  these  there  are  four  presses  on  the  French  system.  The 
various  forms  required  for  use  in  the  service  are  also  printed  here.  The 
drawings  were  very  well  executed.  I  did  not  notice  any  use  of  photo¬ 
lithography  for  this  purpose. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY  IN  VIENNA. 


Photolithography  is  not  so  much  practised  at  Vienna  as  at  Berlin ; 
but  there  are  two  photolithographers  here  who  have  produced  some 
very  excellent  work — the  one  in  line,  the  other  in  half-tone. 

Herr  Leth,  of  Wallfisch  Gasse,  has  done  some  exceedingly  fine  copies 
of  old  drawings,  woodcuts,  and  etchings  on  copper  by  Albert  Durex\ 
Some  of  these  copies  possess  a  sharpness  and  clearness  not  often  seen  in 
photolithographs.  H  e  very  kindly  gave  me  some  details  of  his  process, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  that  usually  practised,  with  the 
exception  that  he  prepares  his  paper  with  the  following  mixture : — 

Gelatine .  |  ^  j- or  1  gelatine. 

Bichromate  of  potash .  3  parts. 

Water .  48  ,, 

I  saw  several  of  his  negatives ;  they  seemed  very  weak,  which  was 
owing  in  great  measure  to  the  colour  and  age  of  the  originals.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  the  photolithographic  copies  were  very  good  indeed, 
and  Herr  Leth  toid  me  he  attributed  it  to  the  excess  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  which  caused  the  parts  acted  upon  by  light  to  be  acted  upon 
so  strongly  that  they  would  stand  the  great  amount  of  scrubbing  neces- 
savy  to  clear  up  the  white  ground.  He  is  now  chiefly  occupied  with  a 
process  for  enamelling  porcelain,  &c.,  and  applying  it  to  the  ornamen¬ 
tation  of  China-ware,  &c. 


Herr  Reiffenstein,  of  the  firm  of  Reiffenstein  and  Roesch,  lithogra¬ 
phers,  of  Rothen  Stern  Gasse,  has  occupied  himself  very  much  with 
photolithography  in  half-tones,  and  has  produced  some  very  good  re¬ 
sults.  He  works  in  an  entirely  different  manner  from  Leth,  and,  I 
believe,  his  process  very  much  resembles  that  of  Marie,  at  Paris. 

He  employs  asphaltum  dissolved  in  turpentine  as  the  sensitive  coat¬ 
ing  of  his  stones,  and  for  the  solvent,  after  exposure,  turpentine,  to 
which  a  little  ether  is  added.  He  prints  direct  on  to  the  stone.  I  did 
not  see  anything  of  the  process,  but  saw  a  finished  stone  ready  for 
printing,  which  had  every  detail  on  it  with  the  greatest  delicacy. 

I  have  to  thank  Herr  Reiffenstein  for  the  information  he  kindly  gave 
me,  and  for  some  fine  specimens  of  his  process. 


Photographing  Bird  Killers. — The  Alton  (Illinois)  Horticultural 
Society  recently  adopted  the  following  resolution: — “That  in  view  of  the 
strong  desire  expressed  by  the  retiring  chairman  of  the  American 
Institute  Farmers’  Club  to  secure  the  photographs  of  persons  killing  birds 
for  police  purposes,  that  the  secretary  of  this  society  be  instructed  to 
request  an  exchange  of  photographs  with  said  chairman  and  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  club  who  endorses  his  language.  ” — Rural  New  Yorker. 


©ur  (Sbt  tor  in  l  Cable. 


The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Photography  Familiarly  Explain  ed. 

By  Jabez  Hughes. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.;  and  Jabez  Hughes,  Oxford 

Street. 

A  new  edition  of  this  popular  photographic  manual  has  just  been 
issued.  When  a  work  of  this  kind  reaches  its  ninth  edition  very 
little  need  be  said  concerning  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held 
by  the  public.  We  have  an  idea  that  it  was  this  manual  that  the 
professional  photographer  in  Pentonville  had  in  his  mind’s  eye  when, 
with  disgust  depicted  in  his  countenance,  he  exclaimed — “  I  don’t 
know  what  the  perfession  will  come  to  when  any  fool  can  learn  the 
hart  for  a  bob !”  Whether  one  can  learn  the  art  at  this  expenditure 
or  not,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  by  investing  that  sum  in  Mr. 
Hughes’s  manual  the  uninitiated  may  acquire  an  amazing  variety 
and  quantity  of  good,  sound,  and  well-digested  information  concern¬ 
ing  every  phase  of  photographic  practice. 

In  this  new  edition  there  is  one  feature  that  strikes  us  at  first  sight, 
and  which  will  much  enhance  the  value  of  the  work,  viz.,  a  carefully- 
written  code  of  instructions  in  Johnson’s  new  carbon  process. 

As  on  previous  occasions,  when  noticing  the  advent  of  a  new 
edition  of  Mr.  Hughes’s  manual,  we  now  give  a  quotation  from  the 
work,  and  for  this  purpose  select  from  the  excellent  chapter  on 
Fogging  the  following : — 

When  you  make  any  change — such  as  having  a  new  camera,  a  fresh 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  solution,  a  new  quantity  of  developer,  or  another 
sample  of  collodion — you  may  be  able  at  once  to  suspect,  and  perhaps 
detect,  the  cause  of  fog ;  for  if  some  change  occurs  in  the  nature  of  the 
pictures  which  did  not  exist  before,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  fresh 
circumstance  is  directly  connected  with  the  changed  character  of  the 
pictures.  Therefore,  whatever  it  is  that  has  been  newly  introduced 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  very  probably  the  cause  of  the 
fogging  may  be  discovered.  When,  however,  you  have  no  such  clue, 
you  must  adopt  a  systematic  method  for  its  discovery.  The  following 
is  a  certain  means  of  finding  out  the  cause : — 

First,  examine  your  dark  room,  by  covering  your  yellow  window  with 
some  material  that  entirely  excludes  all  light.  Crevices  and  cracks 
admitting  white  light  may  then  be  seen  that  before  were  unnoticed, 
and  some  of  them  may  have  shone  on  the  glass  during  its  preparation, 
and  caused  fog.  If  such  be  found  they  must  be  stopped  up  and  your 
annoyance  will  be  over. 

If  these  be  not  the  cause  next  suspect  the  window ;  for  though  it  may 
admit  only  yellow  light,  it  may  not  be  yellow  enough.  Yellow  mate¬ 
rials  become  bleached  and  require  renewing,  especially  yellow  calico. 
To  test  your  window — and  it  is  very  important  that  you  be  quite  certain 
on  this  point — proceed  as  follows  : — Collodionise  a  plate  as  usual  and 
immerse  it  in  the  bath  ;  then  cover  up  your  window  entirely,  or  leave 
only  the  smallest  possible  chink,  so  that  you  can  just  see  what  to  do. 
Take  your  plate  out  of  the  bath  and  put  it  in  the  dark  slide.  Now  re¬ 
move  the  covering  from  the  yellow  window,  and  draw  up  the  shutter 
of  the  dark  slide  half  way  to  expose  one-half  of  the  plate.  Keep  the 
plate  to  the  light  of  the  window  for,  say,  five  minutes ;  then  replace 
the  shutter,  close  up  the  window  as  before  so  as  to  exclude  the  yellow 
light,  and  proceed  to  develope  your  plate.  Keep  the  developing  solu¬ 
tion  on  about  the  usual  time  that  is  required  to  produce  a  picture — for 
you  will  not  be  able  to  see  what  is  going  on — then  wash  and  fix  it. 
Now  restore  the  light  and  examine  the  plate,  and  it  must  present  one  of 
the  three  following  appearances : — Case  A,  the  half  exposed  to  the 
window  is  drab,  and  the  half  not  exposed  is  quite  clear  and  trans¬ 
parent  ;  Case  B,  it  has  a  drab  deposit — in  other  words,  fog — all  over  it ; 
Case  C,  the  plate  is  perfectly  clear  and  transparent  all  over. 

We  shall  examine  each  of  these  cases  in  succession.  Case  A  shows 
that  the  yellow  window  is  at  fault,  for  half  the  plate  exposed  to  it  is 
fogged,  but  the  other  half  is  clear ;  therefore,  sufficient  chemical  light 
passes  through  the  window  to  injure  the  plate.  The  yellow  covering, 
if  bleached,  must  be  removed,  or  more  coverings  must  be  supplied,  and 
a  plate  must  be  tried  after  each  addition,  until  you  have  your  window 
so  yellow  that  a  plate  may  be  exposed  five  minutes  without  being  fogged. 
Yellow  glass  sometimes  allows  light  enough  to  pass  through  to  fog  the 
plate;  such  glass  should  be  removed  and  a  better  sample  put  in  its 
place.  I  have  seen  a  piece  of  yellow-brownish  glass,  though  very  dark 
in  colour,  that  admitted  actinic  light  almost  as  freely  as  white  glass. 
This  is  rare,  but  in  photography  you  try  all  things,  and  only  hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  good.  If  the  window  be  discovered  to  be  the  cause  of 
your  trouble]  it  must  be  covered  with  fresh  calico,  tammy,  silk,  paper, 
or  other  yellow  material ;  or  it  may  be  painted  yellow,  but  in  some 
manner  the  light  must  pass  through  a  yellow  screen  in  such  a  way  that, 
while  you  are  permitted  to  see  your  manipulations,  your  plate  must 
remain  without  fog.  \rou  must  have  no  rest  till  this  is  accomplished. 
This  done,  your  fogging  trouble  is  over,  and  you  may  proceed  to  work  in 
comfort ;  for  Case  A  clearly  showed  the  window  was  the  cause  of  the  fog. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  amount  of  protection 
that  a  yellow  window  gives  to  sensitive  plates  depends  upon  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  that  falls  upon  the  window.  Plates  may  be  fogged  on  a 
day  of  sunshine,  and  yet  be  perfect  on  a  dull  day.  A  yellow  window 
with  a  western  aspect  may  suit  a  morning  light  and  yet  cause  fog  in  the 
afternoon.  When  the  window  of  the  developing  room  is  thus  exposed  to  a 
variable  light,  it  should  be  provided  with  an  additional  movable  yellow 
curtain,  to  be  used  when  a  stronger  light  than  usual  falls  on  the  window. 

If  the  cause  of  fogging  has  thus  been  satisfactorily  traced  and  cured, 
it  will  form  an  excellent  lesson.  But,  as  there  are  other  causes  of 
fogging  than  an  imperfect  yellow  window,  let  us  examine  the  plate  as 
shown  in  Case  B. 

Case  B,  the  plate  darkens  all  over  under  the  action  of  the  developer, 
and  you  can  distinguish  no  difference  between  the  two  halves  ;  this 
shows  that  your  window  is  quite  right,  and  you  must  seek  further  for 
the  cause.  It  must  now  lie  between  the  bath,  the  collodion,  and  the 
developer.  First  try  the  bath,  test  it  with  a  strip  of  reddened  litmus 
paper,  and  if  it  changes  to  blue  the  bath  is  alkaline,  and  an  alkaline 
bath  is  a  common  cause  of  fogging.  Add  acetic  acid,  drop  by  drop, 
testing  between  each  addition,  until  blue  litmus  paper  is  very  slightly 
reddened.  Again  try  a  plate ;  the  fogging  will  probably  not  be  quite 
gone,  but  much  reduced ;  add  a  little  more  acid  until  it  entirely  dis¬ 
appears. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  reddened  litmus  paper  did  not  change 
colour,  then  test  with  blue  litmus,  and  if  it  turn  very  red  carefully 
neutralise  with  oxide  of  silver  or  ammonia  until  only  a  slight  acidity 
remains ;  then  resume  your  trial  to  see  if  you  have  expelled  your  enemy, 
for  excess  of  acid,  especially  nitric,  will  cause  fog.  Should  the  test- 
papers  show  that  the  bath  is  neither  very  acid  nor  alkaline  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  the  error  is  in  the  developer  or  the  collodion. 

Make  up  carefully  a  fresh  developing  solution,  being  particular  not  to 
omit  the  full  proportion  of  acetic  acid.  You  may  even  increase  the 
quantity  of  acid ;  for  some  samples  are  weak,  and  you  may  happen  to 
have  one.  The  developing  solution,  unless  it  have  its  proper  addition 
of  acid,  will  always  cause  fog.  If  the  new  developing  solution  rid 
you  of  your  difficulty  that  will  show  that  the  cause  of  fog  was  in  the 
developer ;  if,  however,  the  fogging  still  remains,  you  must  suspect  your 
collodion.  Some  collodions  cause  fog  ;  therefore  get  some  fresh,  and 
let  it  have  a  little  colour — a  pale  golden,  for  instance — for  colourless 
collodions  are  more  prone  to  fog  than  coloured  ones.  If  you  are  not 
now  relieved  you  may  assume  that  the  nitrate  bath  is  the  defaulter ;  for 
it  must  be  one  of  the  three.  Make  up  a  new  bath,  and,  if  you  use 
good  silver  and  clean  water,  you  are  almost  certain  to  be  out  of  your 
trouble. 

In  this  way,  by  carefully  and  exhaustively  examining  one  thing  at  a 
time,  you  will  be  certain  to  trace  out  the  delinquent  material.  If  you 
have  decided  that  the  nitrate  bath,  for  instance,  is  the  cause,  then,  if  it 
be  a  new  one,  you  have  to  find  out  whether  the  sample  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  pure,  or  whether  the  water  is  the  cause.  The  latter  is  frequently 
an  unsuspected  source  of  trouble.  Again :  if  it  be  found  that  the  deve¬ 
loper  is  at  fault,  supposing  it  to  be  correctly  mixed,  each  of  its  compo¬ 
nents  may  be  suspected  and  examined  in  turn — the  iron,  the  water,  the 
acetic  acid,  and  the  alcohol.  Some  samples  of  methylated  alcohol  often 
cause  great  annoyance  by  impurity. 

To  return  to  our  examination :  supposing  that  we  have  not  yet  disco¬ 
vered  the  cause  of  our  fog,  the  conditions  of  Cases  A  or  B  not  applying, 
let  us  examine  Case  C. 

In  Case  C  the  plate  developes  perfectly  clean  and  transparent  all  over. 
This  shows  not  only  that  the  yellow  window  is  all  right,  but  that  the 
chemicals  are  right  also — in  fact,  that  the  origin  of  the  fog  must  be 
external  to  the  dark  room ;  and,  as  nothing  else  but  diffused  light  can 
now  be  the  cause,  we  must  seek  to  discover  it.  First,  examine  the 
dark  slide  well;  in  some  unsuspected  manner  it  may  admit  light  to 
the  plate. 

If  your  dark  slide  be  found  to  be  perfect,  next  examine  your  camera 
carefully.  You  may  test  it  in  this  manner : — Prepare  a  sensitive  plate 
as  usual,  and  place  it  in  the  camera  as  if  you  were  going  to  take  a  pic¬ 
ture  ;  put  the  cap  on  the  lens,  draw  up  half  way  only  the  shutter  of 
the  dark  slide,  but  do  not  uncover  the  lens.  Let  the  plate  remain  thus 
for  a  full  minute,  then  develope  and  fix  the  plate.  The  plate  will  be 
either  one-half  fogged  or  it  will  be  quite  clear  all  over.  If  half  be 
fogged,  it  shows  that  the  camera  admits  light  in  some  other  manner 
than  through  the  lens,  and  thus  the  fog  is  caused.  To  know  where  the 
light  is  admitted  remove  the  ground  glass,  and,  excluding  all  light  with 
the  focussing  cloth,  put  your  head  into  the  camera  (the  lens  being  still 
covered),  and  you  will  see  the  light  streaming  in.  You  may  examine 
the  interior  of  your  camera  in  another  manner.  Place  the  dark  slide 
in  its  place  and  draw  up  the  shutter ;  remove  the  lens  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  focussing  cloth,  again  examine  the  interior  through  the  flange 
aperture.  If  any  stray  light  be  admitted  you  will  see  it  reflected  from 
the  face  of  the  plate.  It  is  necessary,  when  thus  examining  the 
interior  of  a  camera,  to  wait  for  a  few  minutes,  to  allow  the 
eye  to  get  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  or  you  may  deceive  yourself, 
and  think  there  is  no  light,  from  your  momentary  inability  to  per¬ 
ceive  it.  Supposing  that  you  have  found  the  light  streaming  through 
the  cracks,  crevices,  or  holes,  they  must  be  stopped  up ;  and  the  cause 
of  your  fog  being  discovered  and  removed,  your  trouble  is  over. 


Should  your  plate,  however,  develope  clear  all  over,  it  will  show  that 
the  interior  of  the  camera  is  perfect.  Another  cause  of  fog  may  arise 
from  the  lens  itself.  If  a  strong  light  fall  on  it,  particularly  sunshiiu*, 
fog  Avill  certainly  be  produced.  A  screen  or  shade  should  be  provided* 
so  that  no  light  fall  on  the  lens,  except  from  the  objects  that  are  being 
delineated.  Occasionally  there  is  reflection  from  the  sides  of  the  lens 
tube,  or  the  edges  of  the  back  lens.  Bead-black  varnish  will  be  the 
remedy  in  these  cases. 

If  you  have  not  now  traced  out  the  difficulty,  having  run  through  your 
chemicals  and  apparatus,  it  most  probably  is  caused  by  an  error  of 
manipulation,  such  as  over-exposure,  or  a  deviation  from  the  proper 
mode  of  developing.  It  is  scarcely  probable,  however,  that  you  could 
pursue  this  inquiry  without  having  already  a  clue  to  the  real  cause. 
I  have  gone  through  this  series  of  exhaustive  experiments  to  show  you 
that  by  this  method  of  inquiry  you  may  succeed  in  tracing  not  only 
fog,  but  almost  any  other  trouble,  to  its  true  source. 


HJalmgs  of  Somtirs. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

City  of  London  College. 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Council  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held,  on  Wednesday,  the 
11th  ult.,  at  12,  York-place,  Portman-square, — The  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Rosse  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
the  following  members  and  subscribers  were  elected: — R.  Meade,  Esq., 
E.  Cliff,  Esq.,  F.  J.  MacLaren,  Esq.,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lermitte,  S.  Davis, 
Esq.,  T.  Atkins,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  Council  the  following  prizes,  which 
had  been  awarded  at  the  previous  meeting: — A  silver  salver;  five  silver 
goblets;  four  silver-mounted  claret  jugs;  three  large  albums,  elegantly 
bound  in  morocco,  with  silver  name  plates;  two  ditto  without  name 
plates ;  and  five  smaller  ditto.  The  certificates  of  honourable  mention 
were  then  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Glaisher  reported  that  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  passed  by  the 
London  Photographic  Society  to  the  Council  of  the  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  for  the  prize  pictures  which  they  had  exhibited 
at  their  meeting.  A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 


Geymet  and  Alker’s  New  Work  on  Heliographic  Engraving.— 

Development  of  Raised  Gelatine  Pictures  by  Cold  and  ey 
Hot  Water. — Reversing  the  Film.  —  Solution  for  Removing 

Silver  Stains. 

The  long-advertised  treatise  on  heliographic  engraving,  by  MM.  Geymet 
and  Alker,  has  made  its  appearance  as  a  volume  at  four  francs,  contain¬ 
ing  fourteen  chapters  and  about  160  pages.  This,  like  the  volume 
published  by  the  same  firm  upon  the  enamel  process  in  photography, 
does  not  profess  to  originate  much  or  anything,  but  to  collect  information 
upon  the  subject  treated  upon,  and  to  present  that  information  in  a 
compact  form.  This  in  itself  is  a  step  towards  making  a  useful  book, 
as  it  avoids  the  necessity  of  hunting  up  the  information  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  scattered  about  in  photographic  journals,  pamphlets,  &c.  In 
addition  to  this,  Geymet  and  Alker  profess  to  have  tried  and  had  prac¬ 
tical  experience  of  all  the  processes  and  receipts  they  name  in  their 
works,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  point  out  the  specialities  of  each  with 
confidence.  They  open  their  laboratories  at  Paris  and  Brussels  to 
amateurs  who  wish  to  see  the  various  processes  in  operation,  and  also 
offer  for  sale  an  assortment  of  all  articles  required,  and  named  in  their 
works.  Of  course  it  is  for  the  reader  to  purchase  or  not  at  his  option, 
but  it  is  useful  to  know  where  you  can  get  anything  you  want  for 
a  special  process;  and,  like  their  books,  the  warehouses  of  MM. 
Geymet  and  Alker  may  save  a  hunting  after  a  product  or  a  piece  of 
apparatus. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  engraving  in  general,  and  explains  the 
difference  between  an  engraved  plate  where  the  drawing  is  cut  into  the 
metallic  surface,  and  a  typographic  “plate  ”  where  the  design  stands  up 
in  relief.  The  second  chapter  is  on  the  “relief”  and  “hollow” 
( Le  Relief  and  Le  Creux )  given  by  gelatine.  The  object  proposed  in 
this  chapter  is  “to  see  if  we  can  substitute  the  graving  tool,  and  confide 
an  intelligent  work  to  light  and  electricity.”  The  starting  point  of  all 
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these  processes  is  the  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash ;  the  finishing  is 
performed  by  electrotyping.  Early  experimenters  with  gelatine  covered 
a  sheet  of  glass  with  a  film  which,  when  dry,  was  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  bichromate.  The  plate  was  exposed  under  a  negative,  and  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  image  was  performed  in  a  dish  of  fresh  water.  The 
parts  of  the  gelatine  film  not  acted  on  by  light  swelled  in  the  water, 
whilst  the  others  remained  unaltered  in  volume.  A  mould  was  then 
taken  from  this  mould  of  gelatine,  either  in  plaster  of  Paris  or 
gutta-percha.  In  practice  great  difficulties  were  found  in  this  system, 
for  after  the  best  operations  the  operator  found  that  the  fineness  of  the 
drawing  was  lost. 

The  surface  of  the  gelatinised  plate,  after  development,  is  compared 
by  Geymet  and  Alker  to  a  topographic  map  in  relief— the  mountains 
forming  the  first  plane,  the  woods  the  second,  the  plains  the  third, 
and  the  sea  level  the  last.  It  is  difficult  to  print  from  a  relief  of  this 
kind.  The  roller  would  touch  only  the  “tops  of  the  mountains  ”  in  the 
first  place,  the  woods  would  only  receive  a  little  ink,  and  it  most 
assuredly  would  not  touch,  except  in  a  most  incomplete  manner,  the 
plains  and  the  sea.  An  extraordinary  degree  of  care  would  be  required 
to  work  from  such  a  planche.  Now  in  an  engraved  plate  the  deep 
blacks  are  rendered  by  large  “  traits  ”  in  relief,  or  by  fine  and  close 
lines — the  shadows  by  points  or  by  “  traits  ”  of  great  lightness.  The 
roller  inks,  therefore,  the  whole  together,  all  at  the  same  level,  and  the 
plate  leaves  a  faithful  impression  on  the  paper  of  all  it  has  received. 

To  obviate  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  gelatine  plate  as  just 
described,  MM.  Geymet  and  Alker  advise,  from  their  own  experience 
and  that  of  others,  to  take  the  under  surface  of  the  gelatine,  if  operat¬ 
ing  for  moulding,  or  if  the  electro  deposit  be  made  on  the  gelatine  itself, 
which  is  the  simpler  process  : — 

“  M.  L’Abbe  Laborde  in  France  and  Mr.  Blair  in  England  had  the  first- 
idea  of  using  the  reversed  film,  or  the  part  directly  exposed  to  the  light.  They 
insolated  the  sensitised  gelatine  through  the  transparent  paper  on  which  they 
spread  it.  M.  Fargier,  who  understood  the  importance  of  this  innovation,  and 
who,  perhaps,  had  made  the  same  observations,  imagined  a  practical  method 
which  allowed  the  picture  to  be  transferred.  He  covered  the  gelatine  film 
with  a  film  of  collodion,  which  is  replaced  by  the  albumenised  paper  at  present 
used  for  definitely  retaining  the  picture.  It  is  on  this  inversing  of  the  primitive 
operation  that  each  operator  has  had  his  pretensions  and  his  patents,  the  merits 
of  which  do  not  belong  to  our  province  to  discuss.  None  of  them  gives  his 
secrets  freely,  nor  his  method  of  operating ;  but  there  is  no  secret  for  those 
who  wish  to  push  to  the  very  foundation  of  a  process.  They  will  find  sooner 
or  later  the  true  road  to  follow.” 

The  modus  operandi  recommended  for  the  reversing  of  the  film  is  that 
published  by  a  distinguished  amateur,  M.  Andra.  This  gentleman  gave 
a  demonstration  of  his  method  at  a  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  and  this  is  the  way  he  operated : — He  took  a  sheet  of  paper 
covered  with  gelatine  in  which  was  incorporated  some  dragon’s  blood. 
The  paper  was  sensitised  by  bichromate  of  ammonia  and  exposed  under 
a  negative,  and  was  then  attached  under  water  to  a  sheet  of  glass  to 
facilitate  contact.  The  whole  was  “blotted ”  well  with  blotting-paper 
(papier  Burard),  and  two  or  three  strokes  of  the  roller  were  sufficient 
to  chase  away  all  air-bubbles,  and  to  establish  the  precise  adherence  of 
the  two  surfaces.  The  proof  was  next  placed  for  a  quarter-of-an-hour 
in  a  pressure-frame,  and  afterwards  plunged  in  a  dish  full  of  warm 
water.  The  parts  of  the  gelatine  which  the  light  had  rendered  in¬ 
soluble,  and  which  formed  the  image,  remained  adherent  to  the  glass, 
and  all  that  had  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  light  was  dissolved  and 
taken  away  by  the  water,  as  in  the  carbon  process. 

MM.  Geymet  and  Alker  point  out  the  difference  between  the  process 
of  development  by  hot  water  and  that  by  cold,  as  previously  described. 
By  treatment  with  hot  water  the  relief  given  by  the  gelatine  is  no 
longer  the  result  of  swelling — it  is  the  contrary  which  takes  place.  In 
moulding  from  gelatine  swelled  by  cold  water  the  operation  takes  place 
on  a  damp  surface ;  for  the  design  begins  to  be  lost  in  proportion  as  the 
gelatine  dries  up.  In  the  development  by  hot  water,  as  described,  the 
moulding  is  performed  token  the  film  is  dry ;  for  the  design  becomes  firmer 
and  more  fixed  by  the  desiccation.  Supposing  the  gelatine  film  has 
been  transferred  on  to  a  perfectly  flat  copper  plate,  the  moulding  can 
be  performed  by  the  press  with  gutta-percha  for  the  plastic  material. 
Although  MM.  Geymet  and  Alker  do  not  insist  upon,  or  even  advise,  the 
moulding  process  (for  they  obtain  their  plates  for  printing  by  directly 
submitting  the  image  obtained  on  glass  to  the  electrotyping  bath),  yet 
they  devote  Chapter  III.  to  the  operation,  as  in  some  cases  it  may  be 
found  useful — for  instance,  when  a  number  of  “plates”  of  the  same 
subject  are  required.  I  begin,  therefore,  an  account  of  this  chapter  in 
my  next. 


Allow  me  to  thank  “  W.  N.  D.”  for  calling  attention  to  a  printer’s 
error  in  my  letter  of  April  29,  respecting  the  solution  for  removing 
silver  stains  from  the  hands.  It  was  hypochlorite  of  potash,  and  not 
hydrochlorate,  that  was  intended ;  and  if  I  had  the  P.  D.  here  I  would 
like  to  clean  him  with  it,  and  omit  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  after¬ 
wards.  Let  me  again  call  attention  to  this  useful  solution,  which  will 
be  found  equal  to  all  stated  in  its  favour.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Paris,  May  31,  1870. 

THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  GUM-GALLIC  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  noticed,  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
for  May  20th,  your  remark  on  Mr.  Kershaw’s  claim  to  precedence  in 
the  gum-gallic  process,  and,  curiously  enough,  on  turning  out  some  old 
photographic  papers,  &c. ,  the  other  day  I  found  some  old  numbers  of 
th e,  P  holographic  Journal,  in  one  of  which,  dated  January  lGth,  1860,  I 
found  published  (on  page  59)  a  process  which,  if  not  identical  with  the 
gum-gallic  process  as  now  practised,  is  at  least  very  similar.  It  was 
published  under  the  title,  Suggestions  fior  a  Dry  Collodion  Process  Suit¬ 
able  for  Large  Plates,  by  T.  F.  Hardwich,  Esq. 

If  you  have  not  the  number  of  the  Photographic  Journal  by  you  I 
shall  be  happy  to  send  it  to  you.  I  enclose  my  card. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Lutterworth,  May  30,  1870.  J.  B.  C.  F. 

[As  the  paper  by  Mr.  Hardwicli  to  which  reference  is  made  lias 
never  been  published  in  this  Journal,  we  give  an  extract  from  it : — 
“In  answer  to  those  who  inquire  whether  my  experiments  have  indi¬ 
cated  any  one  process  as  simple  and  superior  to  others,  I  wrould  briefly 
mention  the  following. 

“First,  prepare  the  following  solutions: — No.  1.  Gelatine  2  grains, 
water  6  drachms,  methylated  alcohol,  2  drachms ;  dissolve  and  filter. 
No.  2.  Common  salt  5  grains,  water  1  ounce;  no  filtering  needed.  No.  3. 
Best  gum  arabic  30  grains,  gallic  acid  1  grain,  distilled  water  1  ounce ; 
powder  the  gum  finely  in  a  mortar,  and  rub  it  up  with  the  water  until 
entirely  dissolved.  Filter  through  blotting-paper. 

“  (N.B.  This  liquid  is  not  well  calculated  for  keeping). 

“The  collodion  which  I  employ  for  the  process  is  the  horny  or  parch¬ 
ment  kind,  iodised  with  the  positive  iodiser  containing  bromide;  it  gives 
a  film  which  is  rather  adherent  and  does  not  readily  blister.  Probably 
most  positive  collodions  would  succeed,  particularly  those  which  have 
been  specially  prepared  for  the  Fothergill  process  and  are  found  to  answer. 

“Begin  by  cleaning  several  glasses,  and  applying  to  the  face  of  each 
the  solution  No.  1,  made  warm  by  standing  the  bottle  containing  it  in 
hot  water.  It  may  be  poured  on  like  collodion,  and  the  glasses  after¬ 
wards  reared  up  to  drain.  If  any  of  the  gelatine  should  touch  the  back 
wipe  it  away  with  a  cloth,  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  nitrate  bath. 

“Coat  the  dried  plates  with  the  collodion  in  the  usual  way,  leaving 
them  the  full  time  in  the  bath  (four  minutes),  in  order  to  obtain  the 
maximum  of  creaminess.  Wash  copiously  with  common  pump-water 
under  a  tap,  or  with  two  changes  of  water  in  a  dish.  Next  remove  a 
further  portion  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  by  means  of  the  salt  solution  (No. 
2),  which  may  be  kept  in  a  stock  bottle,  and  poured  quickly  over  the  film 
twice  (in  the  same  manner  as  collodion),  allowing  the  excess  to  flow  off 
into  the  sink.  Afterwards  the  salt  must  be  removed  by  a  second 
washing  with  common  water,  and  the  preservative  solution  (No.  3),  of 
which  I  use  a  fresh  portion  for  each  plate,  may  then  be  applied  until 
uniformly  disti'ibuted.  Dry  spontaneously,  or  by  a  moderate  heat. 

“The  essential  feature  in  this  pi'ocess  is  the  gum,  which  appears  to 
me,  at  present,  to  act  better  than  gelatine ;  the  gallic  acid  is  not  actually 
required,  nor  is  the  final  washing  with  salt,  but  both  improve  the  quality 
of  the  picture.  It  is  also  quite  possible  to  work  on  glasses  not  previ¬ 
ously  coated  with  gelatine,  but  in  so  doing  there  will  be  danger  of  losing 
some  pictures  by  blisters. 

“As  far  as  I  can  judge,  this  process  is  equal  to  Fothergills  in  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  and  much  more  rapid  in  development.  The  image  is  brought 
out  with  the  usual  pyrogallic  acid  mixture,  such  as  we  employ  for  wet 
collodion.  All  my  experiments  have  been  conducted  by  printing  beneath 
a  negative,  and  therefore  I  reserve  to  myself  the  privilege  of  making  any 
alteration  which  may  be  suggested  to  me  when  the  season  for  camera¬ 
work  arrives.  My  object  in  publishing  the  details  of  this  method  at  the 
present  time  is  to  submit  it  to  the  criticism  of  those  whose  experience  is 
valuable ;  and  I  think  also  that,  by  circulating  a  matter  of  this  kind  in 
the  journals,  we  usually  find,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  whether 
the  process  is  one  likely  to  be  generally  successful.  F.  Hardwich. 

“P.S. — I  received  not  long  since  a  packet  of  dry  plates  from  Major 
Russell,  prepared  by  a  method  which  he  has  described  in  Mr.  Shadbolt’s 
Journal  (Process  No.  III.).  The  preservative  liquid  contains  metage¬ 
latine  and  gallic  acid,  and  the  preliminary  coating  applied  to  the  plate 
consists  of  albumen.  These  plates  answered  very  well,  and  had  good 
keeping  properties ;  but  the  development  was  rather  tardy,  and  the 
colour  of  the  image  yellow-brown.  The  substitution  of  gum  assists  the 
reduction,  and  gives  what  I  think  to  be  a  better  printing  colour ;  but 
further  experience  alone  will  decide  whether  it  possesses  equal  advan¬ 
tages  in  other  respects.  I  have  been  very  successful  in  printing 
transparencies,  by  omitting  both  the  salt  solution  and  also  the  gallic 
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acid,  the  plates  being  simply  washed  in  abundance  of  distilled  ivater 
before  the  gum  is  applied.  These  films  are  very  sensitive  to  half-tone, 
and  develope  with  great  rapidity,  but  they  are  not  to  be  depended  on 
for  long  keeping,  and  are  more  liable  to  fog  during  the  development.” — 
Ens.] 

— ♦ — 

POUNCY’S  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  your  remarks  in  your  last  issue,  permit 
me  to  say  that  you  are  greatly  mistaken  if  you  “presume  my  pictures 
are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  composed  of  bitumen.” 

I  herewith  attach  the  testimony  of  Mr.  G.  Dawson,  M.A.,  Lecturer 
on  Photography  at  King’s  College.  It  being  quite  conclusive,  I  will 
thank  you  to  insert  it  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers.  I  have  also  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  addition. 

I  can  only  add  that  I  am  willing  to  adhere  to  my  former  offer,  viz. , 

I  will  give  one  ounce  of  gold  for  each  grain  of  bitumen  you  can  extract 
from  any  print  of  my  production.— -I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Pouncy. 
Dorchester,  May  30,  1870. 

Mr.  Dawson’s  Testimony. 

“  Seeing  that  cold  water  had  not  the  least  bad  effect  on  Pouncy ’s  pictures,  I 
placed  the  paper  ones  in  water  at  a  temperature  just  under  the  boiling  point, 
and  kept  up  that  temperature  for  six  hours.  After  that  treatment  no  change 
in  them  was  perceptible.  Lastly,  to  make  this  severe  test  complete,  I  boiled 
the  piece  of  canvas  picture,  which  had  already  been  in  soak  during  six  days  in 
cold  water,  for  six  hours.  No  change  was  thereby  apparent,  except  that  the 
whites  of  the  picture  became  somewhat  dingy,  and  a  dead  instead  of  a  glossy 
character  was  given  to  the  image.  But  the  same  deadening  and  dimming  of 
the  surface  was  also  apparent  in  a  piece  of  Roberson’s  prepared  canvas,  boiled 
along  with  it.  I  may  briefly  say  the  water  test,  hot  or  cold,  had  no  destructive 
effect  whatever  on  Mr.  Pouncy’s  pictures. 

“  I  then  tried  another  test,  founded  on  suspicions  recently  promulgated.  It 
has  been  asserted  by  some  that,  because  asphaltum,  which  is  Mr.  Pouncy’s 
sensitive  medium,  fails  in  the  hands  of  painters,  it  must  necessarily  also  fail 
in  his  process.  Asphaltum,  or  bitumen  of  Judea,  the  objectors  say,  runs  or 
melts  by  heat,  and  therefore  should  not  be  used.  That  may  be  all  true  enough 
when  bitumen  is  applied  with  the  brush  to  a  painting ;  but  there  is  really  no 
similarity  between  the  two  processes,  if  what  is  stated  about  paintings  be  true. 

“For  instance,  I  hung  up,  in  a  gas  oven,  three  slices  from  Pouncy’s  pictures, 
two  being  on  paper  and  the  other  on  canvas  ;  and  I  purposely  selected  for  the 
experiment  those  portions  of  the  pictures  which  presumably  should  contain  the 
greatest  amount  of  bitumen.  In  this  oven  they  hung  for  six  days,  in  a 
temperature  ranging  from  300°  to  400°  Fahr.  On  matching  the  cuttings  with 
the  prints  from  which  they  were  severed,  no  change  whatever  could  be  dis¬ 
covered. 

“  Before  I  made  this  last  experiment  I  anticipated  the  result,  from  knowing 
something  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  compounds  used  in  producing  the 
image ;  but  I  confess  I  was  hardly  prepared  to  expect  these  transferred  pic¬ 
tures  to  bear  hard  boiling  without  suffering  some  very  apparent  injury.” 

[In  the  above  Mr.  Pouncy  has  considerably  complicated  matters. 
In  reply  to  our  hope  that  he  would  give  his  own  experience  con¬ 
cerning  the  durability  of  bitumen  as  a  pigment  he  has  preferred  to 
give  that  of  Mr.  Dawson.  But  here  is  our  difficulty  :  Mr.  Pouncy, 
by  implication,  states  that  there  is  no  bitumen  in  the  picture,  while 
Mr.  Dawson  states  that  there  is.  Which  of  the  two  statements  are 
we  to  accept?  Mr.  Dawson,  in  a  recent  article,  says  that  “the  sensi¬ 
tive  compound  is  bitumen  of  Judea,  which,  by  exposure  to  light, 
becomes  insoluble  in  its  usual  menstrua.”  He  further  says  that,  if 
over-exposed,  benzole,  being  a  more  powerful  solvent  of  bitumen 
than  turpentine,  will  soon  reduce  it  to  the  proper  depth  of  tone,  and, 
in  transferring  the  developed  picture,  he  says  “  the  back  of  the 
paper  which  originally  supported  the  bitumen  is  now  damped  with  a 
wet  sponge  and  can  be  readily  detached,  leaving  the  picture  firmly 
attached  to  its  final  support.”  In  the  very  face  of  such  testimony 
from  his  own  referee,  Mr.  Pouncy  does  not  act  wisely  in  making  the 
strong  counter  assertion  that  there  is  no  bitumen  whatever  in  the 
picture.  Neither  does  he  display  the  acme  of  wisdom  in  offering  an 
ounce  of  gold  for  every  grain  of  bitumen  that  can  be  extracted  from 
his  pictures  ;  for,  whether  he  be  aware  of  it  or  not,  he  may  depend 
upon  the  fact  that  the  blacks  of  his  pictures  do  contain  bitumen — 
that  is,  if  the  process  to  which  he  refers  when  making  that  state¬ 
ment  be  the  same  about  which  he  gives  Mr.  Dawson’s  opinion.  If 
a  portion  only  of  the  bitumen  with  which  the  sensitive  paper  was 
prepared  be  extracted  by  the  turpentine  developer,  what  has  become 
of  the  portion  that  remains?  If  the  whites  consist  of  paper  de¬ 
nuded  of  its  bitumenous  coating,  what  about  the  blacks  ?  But  all 
this  is  quite  beside  the  question  we  put  in  our  last  number,  viz. :  — 
“  What  is  Mr.  Pouncy’s  opinion  of  the  durability  of  bitumen  ?”  It  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  in  selecting  a  process  for  photographic 
printing,  that  the  material  of  which  the  picture  is  composed  be  one  in 
which  the  public  has  confidence.  We  have  referred  to  a  certain  degree 
of  suspicion  entertained  by  artists  towards  bitumen.  To  show  that 
some  reason  exists  for  our  hesitation  in  at  once  accepting  a  bitumen 
process  without  careful  inquiry,  we  may  adduce  the  remarks  made 


on  a  recent  occasion  by  Sir  George  Harvey,  President  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  : — “  When  we  think  of  Wilkie  do  we  not  lament 
that  art  so  perfect  as  his  should,  in  any  instance,  have  proved  so  perish¬ 
able,  and  all  from  one  seductive,  but  deceitful,  pigment  used  in  their 
production  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  all  Sir  David's  works,  but  of  such 
only  as  came  from  his  hand  when  he  laboured  under  the  unhappy 
fascination  of  asphaltum,  leading,  besides  himself,  many  charmed 
workers  in  his  following,  with,  I  regret  to  say,  the  same  sad  result 
made  manifest  after  a  period  of  years ;  for,  tried  by  time,  nearly  all 
the  works  in  which  this  material  has  been  used  have  been  found  more  or 
less  wanting  in  that  quality  of  permanence  which  is  so  desirable  in 
works  of  this  nature.”  Thus  much  Sir  George  Harvey,  P.R.S.A. 
In  the  catalogue  of  the  Sheepshanks’  Gallery  we  find,  too,  these 
ominous  words : — “  It  is  now  well  known  that  most  of  the  mischief 
to  our  pictures  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  bitumenous  pigments, 
such  as  mummy,  asphaltum,  &c.,  and  which  is  now  entirely  discon¬ 
tinued.”  Now,  after  stating  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  painters,  we 
are  still  under  the  necessity  of  asking  Mr.  Pouncy  if  his  experience 
is  at  all  similar  to  that  alleged  to  be  held  by  these  artists  ?  To  get 
artists  to  entertain  favourable  opinions  of  any  process  whatever  it  is 
requisite  that  all  doubts  of  its  permanence  be  removed.  As  (for 
what  they  doubtless  consider  a  sufficient  reason)  some  of  them 
harbour  suspicions  of  the  durability  of  that  now  in  question,  Mr. 
Pouncy  will  be  acting  in  his  own  interest,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
public,  if  he  adduce  reasons  to  show  that  none  of  the  defects 
familiar  to  artists  as  being  incident  to  the  use  of  bitumen,  when 
applied  with  oil  as  a  pigment,  can  exist  in  his  process,  because  the 
change  that  takes  place  in  bitumen  when  exposed  to  the  light  in  Mr. 
Pouncy’s  process  may  by  many  be  supposed  to  be  also  induced  in 
bitumen  when  forming  an  ingredient  in  a  painted  picture  that  has 
been  exposed  to  light  for  a  lengthened  period.  The  question,  there¬ 
fore,  that  invites  discussion  is — "What  is  the  difference  between  the 
bitumen  dissolved  in  turpentine  and  oil  that  forms  the  artist’s  pig¬ 
ment  when  applied  to  paper  or  canvas,  and  allowed  to  be  acted  on 
by  light,  air,  and  time,  and  that  which  forms  the  ingredients,  or 
one  of  the  ingredients,  in  a  photograph  which  is  similarly  treated  ?— 
Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

“GENRE”  PICTURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  venture  to  think  that  George  B.  Ayres  is  a  little  hard 
on  the  photographer  who  has  used  the  term  “genre”  in  a  sense  which, 
perhaps,  is  not  quite  accurate.  There  is,  I  fancy,  more  latitude  in 
the  use  of  this  term  than  Mr.  Ayres  seems  to  admit ;  and,  whether 
he  be  right  or  wrong  in  his  reasoning  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  word 
has  got  into  use,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  its  application  to  por¬ 
traiture  is  not  always  ■wrong. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy,  which  is  the 
officially-acknowledged  authority  on  the  French  language,  we  see,  under 
the  head  Genre,  “a  term  in  painting,”  comprising  “anything  which  is 
not  an  historical  or  landscape  picture,  such  as  portraits,  representations 
of  animals,  household  utensils,  fruit,  flowers,”  &c.  This  is  a  wider 
interpretation,  no  doubt,  as  regards  portraits  than,  I  think,  is  usually 
adopted  in  this  country. 

We  want  an  equivalent  in  the  English  language  for  this  term  of  art, 
and  we  adopt  the  French  term ;  but  so  far  as  portraits  are  concerned  we 
restrict  it  to  what  maybe  called  “picture”  portraits,  which  ai’e  con¬ 
sidered  as  “genre  ”  pictures,  such  as  the  Family  of  the  Late  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  by  Leslie,  or  the  little  portrait  by  George  Leslie,  called 
Carry,  in  this  year’s  Academy  Exhibition. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

May  31,  1870.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster. 

— ♦ — 

DR.  DIAMOND  “BE  PAUL  PRETSCH.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  did  not  arrive  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  until  after  the  reading  of  Dr.  Diamond’s  letter  enclosing 
a  communication  from  Mr.  Pretsch,  which,  however,  was  not  read,  but 
reserved  for  the  next  meeting.  I  have  only  just  seen  Dr.  Diamond’s 
letter,  which  is  published  in  the  recent  number  of  the  Society’s  journal. 

I  am  surprised  that  Dr.  Diamond  did  not  give  the  best  answer  to  my 
statements  about  Mr.  Pretsch  and  his  so-called  process,  viz.,  backing 
up  his  letter  by  submitting  to  the  meeting  the  “plates  entirely  un¬ 
touched”  (the  doctor’s  own  words  and  italics),  and  unsophisticated 
prints  therefrom  side  by  side  with  the  originals  from  which  the  plates 
were  engraved,  together  "with  reasonable  erfidence  that  the  aforesaid 
plates  were  the  handiwork  of  Mr.  Paul  Pretsch  himself.  I  say  I  am 
surprised,  especially  as  Dr.  Diamond  further  says  and  italicises  that 
this  untouched  condition  “was  the  case  with  some  of  his  [Pretsch s] 
very  best  productions.” 

Again :  would  Dr.  Diamond  kindly  explain  the  meaning  of  his  sen¬ 
tence— “Had  his  [Pretsch’s]  resources  been  more  abundant  I  think  his 
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success  would  have  been  greater.”  How  many  more  thousands  beyond 
the  thousands  of  pounds  spent  on  the  process  does  Dr.  Diamond  con¬ 
sider  sufficient  resources  for  a  man  who  was  able  to  produce  “  entirely 
untouched ”  photo-engraved  plates  capable  of  yielding  proofs  worthy  of 
the  high  encomiums  now  lavished  upon  them  ? 

Is  Dr.  Diamond  also  aware  of  the  following  facts  ?  Namely,  that 
when  I  formed  the  company  I  stipulated  and  obtained  for  Mr.  Pretsch 
£150  down  to  repay  the  firm,  Kronheim  &  Co.,  with  which  I  had  been 
connected  the  amount  they  had  fruitlessly  expended  in  affording  Mr. 
Pretsch  the  opportunity  of  working  his  patent,  which,  had  it  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  would  have  been  a  valuable  adjunct  to  our  business,  and  would 
have  ensured  a  good  position  for  Mr.  Pretsch.  Kronheim  &  Co.  were 

not,  however,  the  first  in  this  country  who  took  up  Mr.  Pretsch  and - 

dropped  him.  He  had  been  previously  assisted  by  Mr.  Letts,  of  the 
firm  of  Letts  &  Sons,  Royal  Exchange.  Had  Mr.  Pretsch  produced 
plates  such  as  Dr.  Diamond  describes,  and  yielding  satisfactory  proofs, 
Mr.  Letts  was  not  the  man  to  allow  so  valuable  a  patent  and  so  invalu¬ 
able  a  magician  to  be  transferred  to  another  printing  firm — at  least 
this  is  not  the  usual  course  with  English  men  of  business  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

In  addition  to  the  £150  above  mentioned,  I  obtained  for  Mr.  Pretsch 
£100  in  cash.  When  I  took  him  up  he  was  out  of  employment,  and, 
indeed,  at  a  low  ebb.  Nobody  would  take  up  his  process,  and  his 
patent  would  have  soon  lapsed  for  want  of  funds  to  complete  it.  I 
further  secured  for  Mr.  Pretsch— a  single  man,  by  the  way — a  salary  of 
£208  per  annum  and  an  equal  share  in  the  company.  What  ‘  ‘  greater 
resources  ”  does  Dr.  Diamond  think  ought  to  have  been  Mr.  Pretsch’s  ? 
Would  £1,000  per  annum  have  made  his  ability  and  success  more  con¬ 
spicuous  ? 

Once  more  :  is  it  to  count  for  nothing  that,  if  business  warranted  it, 
fresh  capital  to  any  amount  would  have  been  forthcoming  at  a  very 
short  notice?  And  shall  we  quite  ignore  the  fact  that  an  efficient  staff 
of  hands  who  “meant  business,”  and  every  necessary  appliance,  was  at 
Mr.  Pretsch’s  disposal  ?  Indeed  there  was  a  fine  chance  for  photogra¬ 
phic  engraving  in  this  country  when  the  Photogalvanographic  Company 
commenced  operations ;  but  unfortunately  it  had  the  dead  weight  of  Mr. 
Paul  Pretsch  at  its  heels.  He  had  every  inducement  to  show  himself  a 
true  as  well  as  a  skilful  man.  But  what  was  the  case  ?  He  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  a  deep  knowledge  of  chemistry,  photography,  and  electro¬ 
typing,  and  styled  himself  the  manager  of  the  Imperial  Printing  Office, 
Vienna,  did  not  even  understand  the  rudimentary  principles  of 
chemistry  involved  in  his  so-called  process,  and  could  not,  when  put  to 
the  test,  take  a  view  of  our  premises  at  Holloway  with  apparatus 
which  he  had  from  Vienna,  and  for  which,  on  his  representations  to  me, 
I  had  induced  my  partners  to  authorise  me  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  £80, 
but  which  apparatus  Mr.  Fenton,  who  subsequently  joined  the  com¬ 
pany,  not  knowing  whence  it  had  come,  characterised  in  Mr.  Pretsch’s 
presence  and  mine  as  “rubbish.” 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Pretsch’s  electrotyping,  it  was  a  perfect  fiasco, 
proving  incontestably,  even  had  there  been  no  other  evidence,  that  the 
plates  lie  showed  here,  and  which  he  told  me  he  had  produced  at  his 
private  lodgings  in  Vienna,  were  not  by  the  same  hand  which  produced 
the  abortion  which,  after  much  hissing  and  fizzing,  emerged  from  the 
apparatus  fixed  up  by  Mr.  Pretsch  himself.  This  was  the  first  and  last 
of  his  electrotyping  for  the  company.  His  photographic  failure  now 
certainly  made  me  doubt  his  ability  to  produce,  as  he  said  he  had 
done,  those  lai’ge  photographs  of  Viennese  buildings  which  he  exhibited 
in  this  country  in  1854  or  1855.  Whatever  his  other  talents  may  have 
been  he  was  no  manipulator. 

As  to  having  been  the  manager  of  the  Imperial  Printing  Office, 

Vienna,  I  will  charitably  describe  it  as - hallucination.  There  may 

be  a  difference  in  German,  but  certainly  in  English  it  looked  uncom¬ 
monly  like  an  attempt  at  misleading  to  have  cards  printed  with 
‘  ‘  Mr.  Paul  Pretsch,  late  the  manager  of  the  Imperial  Printing  Office, 
Vienna — Councillor  Auer  director.”  The  real  fact  was  that  Councillor 
Auer  was  director  in  the  sense  of  being  the  manager. 

Dr.  Diamond  speaks  of  Mr.  Pretsch’s  experiments.  He  experimented 
truly.  But  what  experiments  ?  Haphazard,  floundering,  and  fog  ! — 
nothing  systematic,  careful,  scientific;  and  withal  a  stolid  (not  to  use  a 
harsher  term)  opposition  to  everybody  and  everything  capable  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  process  to  anything  like  certainty. 

This  is  no  distorted  picture.  I  am  ready  to  bring  forward  those  who 
can  prove  my  words.  Mr.  Pretsch  also  knows  well  enough  that  all 
that  was  asked  and  expected  of  him  at  Holloway  was  to  produce  good 
plates  which,  would  not  require  engravers’  work.  Now  that  the  money 
is  all  gone,  it  would  seem  from  Dr.  Diamond’s  statement  as  if  Mr. 
Pretsch  had  done  such  plates  for  a  favoured  few.  Yet  why  are  these 
plates  not  produced  ?  They  would  be  interesting  curiosities.  It  was 
hardly  fair,  however,  to  leave  our  poor  company  barren  of  the  results 
of  such  skill. 

I  must  say  I  am  surprised  that  Dr.  Diamond  should  mention  Mr. 
Warren  De  la  Rue  as  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Pretsch  almost  in  the  same 
breath  that  he  laments  the  limited  nature  of  Mr.  Pretsch’s  resources. 
Why  the  Doctor  unconsciously  discloses  another  of  Mr.  Pretsch’s  good 
opportunities.  The  De  la  Rues  were,  always  considered  to  be  acute 
men  of  business,  and  it  is,  I  should  say,  pretty  certain  that  Mr. 
Warren  De  la  Rue  did  not  take  up  Mr.  Pretsch  for  purely  philanthropic 


reasons.  Has  Mr.  Pretsch  been  able  to  do  what  he  professed  and  what 
Dr.  Diamond  asserts  he  did — the  production  of  photo-engraved  plates 
“ entirely  [Mr.  Pretsch  used  to  tell  people  ‘absolutely’]  untouched  by 
the  engraver,”  and  capable  of  yielding,  I  will  not  say  perfect  impressions, 
but  commercially-presentable  results?  I  say  had  this  been  the  case  Mr. 
Warren  De  la  Rue,  or  the  great  firm  of  De  la  Rue  &  Co.,  would  not 
have  allowed  the  rara  avis  to  fly  back  to  Vienna. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

May  28,  1870.  Duncan  C.  Dallas. 

— ♦ — 

ENLARGEMENT  QUERIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  about  to  have  an  apparatus  constructed  for  en¬ 
largements  by  artificial  light,  and  shall  probably  adopt  the  oxycalcium 
light  as  the  means  of  illumination.  The  only  difficulty  that  presents 
itself  is  about  the  size  of  the  gas  bags  or  metal  holder  that  would  be 
necessary. 

Could  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  the  average  rates  of  consumption  of 
oxygen  (say  in  cubic  feet)  per  hour,  in  an  apparatus  of  this  nature  ?  A 
reply  in  your  next  Journal  will  oblige, — Yours,  &c.,  Inquirer. 

Liverpool,  May  30,  1870. 

[You  should  have  a  bag  capable  of  containing  from  four  to  six 
cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  and  this  quantity  would  give  you  a  good  light 
for  more  than  two  hours. — Eds.] 


llfetellmTCct. 

Photography  in  Gaol. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
Town  Council,  on  Wednesday  last,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  photo¬ 
graphic  studio  within  the  precints  of  the  Borough  Gaol  at  Walton. 

Bromide  of  Pottassium. — This  useful  photographic  salt  when  mixed 
with  chloride  of  potassium  may,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Baudrimont,  be 
estimated  in  the  following  manner  : — Test  the  sample  qualitatively, 
first,  for  carbonate  and  the  presence  of  iodide,  since  especially  the 
latter  renders  the  bromide  unfit  for  medicinal  use,  and  its  presence 
would  also  interfere  with  the  process  of  analysis  to  be  described.  (It 
should  be  remembered  that  one  grm.  of  bromide  of  potassium  requires 
for  precipitation  exactly  1  ‘428  grms.  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  that  1 
grm.  of  chloride  requires  exactly  2 ‘278  grms.  of  the  same  nitrate  for 
the  same  effect.)  Dissolve  1  grm.  of  the  suspected  bromide  in  100  c.c. 
of  distilled  water  ;  take  10  c.c.  of  this  solution,  which  precipitate  com¬ 
pletely,  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  au  centime  (1  part  in  100  of 
water),  poured  out  of  a  burette  graduated  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  read 
off  tenths  of  c.c.  If  the  bromide  is  pure,  142  of  the  divisions  of  the 
burette  filled  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  will  be  required ;  if 
the  salt  contains  chloride,  more  of  that  solution  will  be  required  ;  and, 
since  the  perfectly  pure  chloride  would  require  227  divisions,  it  is  readily 
found  by  calculation  what  amount  of  chloride  the  bromide  contains. 

Photographic  Pandering  to  Morbid  Tastes. — The  windows  of 
many  picture  dealers  in  London  are  now  adorned  with  a  photograph 
displaying,  suspended  by  the  hair,  the  heads  of  the  Greek  brigands  on  a 
white  background.  Alluding  to  these  and  cognate  sensational  photo¬ 
graphs  the  Daily  Mews  says  : —  ‘  ‘  We  referred  the  other  day  to  the 
enterprise  of  a  company  who  had  thought  fit  to  offer  for  sale  pictures  of 
the  heads  of  the  Greek  brigands.  We  observe  that  another  photo¬ 
graph-monger  is  prepared  to  give  his  customers  correct  likenesses  of  the 
men  who  are  about  to  be  tried  for  masquerading  in  women’s  costume 
in  the  boxes  of  theatres  and  elsewhere.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  this  sort 
of  commerce  is  highly  discreditable.  It  panders  to  curiosity  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  which  induced  people  long  ago  to  buy  for  large  sums 
pieces  of  the  rope  with  which  desperate  criminals  had  been  hung.  The 
carte  de  visite  stores  have  gone  quite  far  enough  already.  Many  of  them, 
under  the  false  pretence  of  supplying  copies  of  artistic  works,  decorate 
their  windows  with  prints  of  a  very  shameless  character.  The  trade  in 
such  garbage  is  quite  extensive  enough  without  the  addition  to  it  of  a 
Morgue  branch  department  for  decapitated  murderers  and  the  like. 
Touching  the  portraits  of  Boulton  and  Park,  it  should  be  further  borne 
in  mind  that  the  men  have  yet  to  be  heard  in  their  own  defence  :  even 
Baker-street  waits  for  the  verdict  of  a  jury  before  moulding  a  new  horror 
from  the  contents  of  a  wax-pot.” 

Photography'  in  Court. — At  the  Mansion-house,  on  Tuesday  last, 
before  Alderman  Sir  Thomas  Gabriel,  John  Conroy,  40,  on  remand,  was 
charged  with  having  infringed  certain  provisions  of  the  Act  25th  and 
26th  Victoria,  c.  68,  for  amending  the  law  relating  to  copyright  in  works 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  for  repressing  the  commission  of  fraud  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  sale  of  such  works.  The  prosecution  had  been  instituted 
by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  and  by  Messrs.  Graves  and  Co., 
publishers,  Pall  Mall  East.  Mr.  George  Lewis,  jun.,  conducted  the 
prosecution ;  the  defendant  was  represented  by  Mr.  Beard.  The  case 
was  first  heard  on  Tuesday  week,  and  the  charge  preferred  by  the  London 
Stereoscopic  Company  was  then  gone  into.  Mr.  Nottage,  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  company,  proved  their  copyright  in  the  photographs  of 
Mrs.  Rousby,  the  well-known  actress  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  and  of 
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Mr.  Longfellow,  the  American  poet,  and  the  due  registration  of  the 
works  at  Stationers’  Hall.  No  authority  had  been  given  to  the  prisoner, 
or  anyone  else,  to  copy  the  portraits,  and  the  piracies  had  not  been 
taken  from  the  original  negative.  There  had  been  a  large  sale  of  the 
cartes,  especially  that  of  Mrs.  Rousby ;  and  the  defendant  had  sold  his 
piracies  at  one-fourth  of  the  price,  3d.  Formal  proof  was  also  given  of 
the  sale  of  the  piracies,  and  of  the  arrest  of  the  defendant.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  photographs  of  various  persons  and  some  pictures  were  found  in 
his  possession.  On  that  evidence  the  defendant  had  been  remanded  on 
trial. — On  Tuesday  last  Mr.  Beard  addressed  the  court  on  the  first  charge, 
contending  that  the  company  were  not  the  authors  of  the  portrait,  and 
that  the  defendant  did  not  reside  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
Mr.  Lewis  having  replied  to  these  technical  objections,  Henry  Manser 
was  called  as  a  witness  on  the  part  of  the  defence,  and  proved  that  the 
defendant  resided  in  the  Goswell-road  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  com¬ 
mission  of  the  offences.  —  Sir  Thomas  Gabriel  considered  the  offence 
proved,  and  postponed  sentence  until  after  the  hearing  of  the  other 
summons. — The  defendant  was  then  charged  with  offering  for  sale 
pirated  photographs,  the  copyright  of  which  belonged  to  Messrs.  Graves 
and  Co. ,  including  The  Piper  and  Pair  of  Nut- crackers,  by  Landseer ; 
the  Last  Kiss,  by  Miss  Edwards ;  Ordered  on  Foreign  Service,  by  Collin- 
son;  I  Take  This  Opportunity,  and  The  Offer,  by  Faed.  To  these 
charges  he  pleaded  “Not  guilty.”  In  this  case  he  was  defended  by  Mr. 
Chipperfield,  solicitor. — Mr.  Henry  Graves  was  the  first  witness.  He 
said  : — -I  am  a  printseller  and  publisher,  at  6,  Pall-mall,  and  have  been 
for  forty-three  years.  I  produce  the  certificate  of  registration  of  the 
copyright  in  question.  I  have  never  given  permission  to  the  defendant 
to  copy  it.  I  paid  eight  hundred  guineas  to  Mr.  Cousens,  R.  A.,  for  en¬ 
graving  The  Piper  and  Pair  of  Nut-crackers.  The  impressions  produced 
are  piracies,  and  have  been  taken  from  my  engraving.  The  pictures  of 
the  Last  Kiss  and  Ordered  on  Foreign  Service  were  burnt  at  the  fire  on 
my  premises.  The  defendant  has  never  claimed  any  copyright  in  these 
subjects.  The  effect  of  this  practice  will  be  the  total  annihilation  of  the 
art.  I  let  the  defendant  off  at  the  Lambeth  Police  Court  about  a  year  ago. 
— The  witness  underwent  a  long  and  tedious  cross-examination  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Chipperfield,  but  he  maintained,  in  effect,  without  ex¬ 
ception  or  qualification,  that  the  copyright  in  the  whole  of  the  works  of 
art  in  question,  and  for  which,  as  a  rule,  he  had  paid  large  sums  of  money, 
was  vested  in  him,  and  had  never  been  questioned,  except,  as  to  some  of 
them,  at  previous  investigations  of  this  kind,  and  then  always  without 
avail.— -Sir  Thomas  Gabriel  said  that  in  his  judgment  Mr.  Graves  had 
complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  and  the  case  against  the 
defendant  had  been  proved  to  his  satisfaction.  He  therefore  imposed 
a  penalty  of  £5  for  each  attempted  sale  of  Mr.  Graves’s  five  pictures,  or 
£25  in  all,  with  the  alternative  of  three  months’  imprisonment.  For 
the  two  sales  of  the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Rousby  and  Longfellow  he  must 
be  fined  £10  in  addition,  or  suffer  a  further  imprisonment  of  ten  weeks. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

H.  B.  Billing,  Seaford,  Sussex,  has  for  exchange  a  complete  photographic 
set.  Cost  £7  last  year.  Ready  to  take  a  photograph  at  once. 

To  be  exchanged,  as  in  advertising  columns,  a  new  Kinnear  camera  for  a  good 
carte  lens,  by  a  good  maker.  —  Address,  B.  Bennett,  33,  Fair-street, 
Drogheda,  Ireland. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  exchange  a  J-plate  mahogany  camera  (square)  with  two  dark 
slides,  or  1-1  plate  water-tight  gutta-percha  bath,  with  brass  endpieces,  &c., 
for  a  strong  tripod  stand,  or  a  10  X  8  water-tight  glass  bath.  Will  also 
exchange  a  new  “patented  billiard  board,”  six  feet  by  four,  with  cues, 
cushions,  pockets,  balls,  rest,  mace,  &c,,  for  a  good  10  X  8  landscape  lens 
and  a  four-wheel  velocipede  for  two  persons  ;  or  for  a  portable  dark  tent  or 
a  bicycle.— Address,  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office,  Plymouth. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


tggp  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


J.  B.  Robertson. — Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  one  of  the  best  solvents  for  gutta¬ 
percha.  To  your  second  query — yes. 

Thos.  G.  Perry  (Trim,  Ireland).— Registration  on  Monday  next.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  the  word  “  copyright  ”  put  on  the  mount. 

M.  D.— We  have  not  yet  completed  our  experiments  with  the  dry  process  in 
question — indeed  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  anything  more 
with  it  since  we  conversed  with  you  on  the  subject. 

John  Beveridge. — There  is  no  danger  whatever.  The  solution  is  merely 
one  of  oxide  of  silver  in  nitrate  of  ammonia.  You  will  find  the  various  ways 
of  making  fulminating  silver  described  in  our  Almanac  for  1868. 

T.  G. — We  are  quite  nuable  to  say  what  kind  of  developer  is  used  by  the  artist 
named.  When  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  we  shall  inquire  ;  but 
we  daresay  it  will  turn  out  to  be  one  in  no  respect  different  from  that  in  use 
by  thousands  of  portrait  photographers. 

C.  L ,  Junior.— The  process  to  which  you  allude  was  published  some  years 
ago  in  connection  with  the  name  of  Colonel  Avet.  It  answered  well  in  our 
hands  when,  two  years  ago,  we  made  a  few  trials  of  it.  The  negative, 
however,  becomes  totally  destroyed— at  least  for  any  other  purpose. 


An  Enameller. — Mr.  Solomon,  of  Red  Lion-square,  keeps  every  requisite 
for  photo-enamelling,  and  will  be  able  to  supply  what  you  require.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  other  place  where  you  are  likely  to  get  it. 

F.  Charles. — We  cannot  say  what  cause  may  operate  in  your  case,  but  we 
do  know  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  blistering  in  the  collodio-albumen 
process  the  fault  is  due  to  the  collodion  being  too  hard  and  skinny.  If  you 
add  a  little  old  collodion  that  gives  a  very  rotten  film  to  some  of  that  which 
you  have  been  using  with  such  blistering  results  you  will,  in  all  probability, 
never  be  again  troubled  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  Troubled  Professional. — 1.  We  cannot  give  you  the  best  proportions; 
these  you  must  discover  for  yourself.— 2.  Do  not  undertake  the  commission  ; 
it  looks  as  if  your  pretended  friend  were  setting  a  trap  into  which  to  get  you 
to  fall. — 3.  The  engraving  is  copyright ;  hence,  if  you  oblige  your  newly- 
made  friend  by  taking  a  copy  and  selling  it  to  him,  you  may  soon  discover 
that  you  have  made  a  blunder  for  which  you  may  have  to  pay  rather  smartly. 

G.  F.  Vallence. — We  have  returned  the  lens  in  the  manner  requested. 
The  crack  is  fatal  to  its  commercial  value,  but  not  to  its  working 
qualities.  You  may  make  it  nearly  as  good  as  ever  by  painting  over  the 
crack  with  dead-black  varnish.  It  will  be  a  little  slower  than  before,  but  not 
much — too  little,  probably,  to  be  appreciated  in  actual  practice.  The  fog  in 
the  pictures  taken  after  it  fell  was  caused  by  the  reflection  of  light  from  the 
crack ;  but,  when  this  is  prevented  by  stopping  it  out  with  black  varnish,  in 
the  manner  described,  the  resulting  pictures  will  be  quite  as  bright  and  clean 
as  they  were  previously. 

W.  S.— Let  us  suppose  that  the  bridge  is  divided  into  two  (ideal)  equal  parts, 
and  each  half  is  required  to  be,  in  the  negative,  the  same  size  as  the  views 
of  the  whole  bridge  previously  obtained,  each  point  of  view  must  be  exactly 
as  you  have  drawn  it,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  opposite  the  centre  of  the  half 
to  be  photographed.  There  will  thus  be  no  distortion,  and  the  two  negatives 
may  be  used  in  the  production  of  one  print,  the  centre  of  which  will  be  as 
sharp  as  any  other  part.  But  much  adroitness  in  managing  both  the  fore¬ 
ground  and  everything  beyond  the  bridge  will  be  required,  and  much  stopping 
out  will  have  to  be  had  recourse  to.  Why  not  take  a  very  sharp  and  thin 
little  picture  of  the  whole  bridge  at  one  operation  and  enlarge  it  to  the  re¬ 
quired  size  ?  This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  effective  and  easy  method  of 
obtaining  it. 

<5,W  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITORS  ’’—Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER,”— at  the  Office,  2,  York* 
street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Price’s  Portable  Camera  Stand. — In  order  that  those  interested  in 
this  unique  portable  stand  may  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  it, 
Mr.  Price  informs  us  that  he  has  left  it  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Meagher, 
21,  Southampton-row,  where  it  may  be  seen  by  any  person  calling  for 
that  purpose.  In  answer  to  several  correspondents  who  have  written 
to  ask  our  opinion  about  it  (forgetting  that  we  have  already  given  it) 
we  have  merely  to  re-assert  that  it  is  the  very  best  portable  stand  that 
we  have  yet  seen. 

The  Photo-Crayon  Process. — In  speaking  favourably  of  this  process, 
the  editor  of  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin  recommends  the  follow¬ 
ing  simple  dry  process  as  giving  a  rich  purple-blue  tone: — “  After  having 
excited  a  collodionised  plate,  wash  off  the  silver  and  flow  with  a  three- 
grain  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium;  rinse  well  again  and  flow  with 
a  two-grain  solution  of  gallic  acid ;  rinse  once  more  and  set  away  in  the 
dark  to  dry.  After  exposure  develope  with  pyrogallic  acid  in  the 
usual  manner.  After  development  fix  in  hypo. ,  wash  thoroughly,  and 
tone  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold.” 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  June  1  st,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through.  Provincial  BookseUers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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TROUBLES  IN  WASHING  PRINTS. 

In  our  number  for  April  29  we  referred  to  some  troubles  in  washing 
prints  which  had  been  experienced  by  a  valued  contributor  to  this 
Journal — the  gentleman  known  as  “  Clericus.”  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  we  asked  our  correspondent  to  test  the  sample  of  water 
which  appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  the  mischief  for  iron,  and  to  let 
us  know  the  result.  Our  reason  for  making  this  request  was  that  it 
became  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  iron  was  really  present  in  the 
water  or  not  before  suggesting  a  remedy.  “  Clericus,”  who  had  not 
tested  this  point  in  the  first  instance,  was  led  to  suspect  the  presence 
of  iron  in  the  water  by  observing  that  the  deterioration  of  his  prints 
during  the  process  of  washing  was  precisely  of  that  kind  which  is 
noticed  when  a  silver  print  is  treated  with  a  very  weak  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron. 

The  test  for  iron  which  we  suggested — the  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash — has  been  applied,  and,  in  addition,  another  and  a  useful 
test — the  tincture  of  nut-gall.  With  both  these  reagents  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  presence  of  iron  have  been  very  decided,  as  we  are 
informed.  The  hypothesis  of  our  correspondent,  that  the  injury  to 
his  prints  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  iron,  is,  then,  most  probably, 
correct.  When  we  referred  to  this  matter  before  we  suggested  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  detection  of  iron  in  the  sample  of  water,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  very  simple  remedy  might  be  applied: — To  one  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  gallons  of  water  add  a  piece  of  lime  about  the  size  of  a  hazel 
nut;  stir  up  well  w’hen  the  lime  has  slaked  and  fallen  to  powder, 
and,  when  the  precipitate  produced  has  completely  subsided,  then 
draw  off  for  use. 

The  difficulty  has  arisen  that  “  Clericus  ”  has  no  cistern  in  which 
he  can  allow  the  water  to  stand,  and  as  some  of  our  other  readers 
may  also  require  to  remove  iron  from  pipe  water  without  using  a 
large  precipitating  vessel,  we  would  now  suggest  the  following  treat¬ 
ment  to  meet  the  particular  case.  Before  doing  so,  however,  we 
should  say  that  the  plan  we  have  mentioned  above  is  the  most 
suitable  one,  when  the  means  exist  for  carrying  it  satisfactorily  into 
execution,  and  even  when  a  cistern  is  not  available,  any  large  cask 
or  barrel  can  of  course  be  used. 

In  lieu  of  the  subsidence  plan,  however,  a  filtration  method  may 
be  adopted ;  but  the  difficulty  arises  as  to  the  nature  of  the  filtering 
medium,  as  the  latter  must  have  the  power  of  removing  the  iron  salt. 
By  making  a  small  filtering  bed  of  sand,  and  spreading  over  it  occa¬ 
sionally  a  very  little  slaked  lime,  and  allowing  the  water  to  filter 
through,  iron  can  be  readily  removed  from  water  containing  it;  but 
this  plan  is  attended  with  the  disadvantage  that  the  water  filtering 
through  is  really  a  very  weak  “lime  water”  possessing  a  very 
decided  alkaline  reaction,  and  likely  to  injure  prints  on  albumenised 
paper  which  may  be  subjected  to  its  action.  We,  therefore,  appear 
to  be  obliged  to  fall  back  on  charcoal  as  a  filtering  medium.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  charcoal  filter  possesses  the  power  of  abstracting 
from  water  a  large  proportion  of  the  organic  impurities  which  may 
be  present  in  solution.  This  function  of  charcoal  has  been  long 
known,  and  is  now  taken  advantage  of  very  generally  for  the  purifi¬ 
cation  of  water  required  for  drinking.  But  charcoal  possesses 
another  and  interesting  property  —that  of  grasping,  as  it  were,  some 


of  the  mineral  constituents  of  impure  water,  and,  more  especially,  of 
removing  salts  which  readily  yield  insoluble  basic  compounds. 
When  water  containing  a  little  iron  is  filtered  through  a  layer  of 
charcoal — preferably  animal  charcoal  or  bone  black — the  iron  is 
retained  and  the  water  passes  through  free  from  any  salt  of  the 
metal.  We  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  our  correspondent  should 
try  a  good  deep  layer  of  the  charcoal  as  a  filtering  bed.  Of  course  a 
time  would  come  when  the  charcoal  would  become  coated  with  iron 
and  lime  compounds,  and  be  then  no  longer  able  to  act.  This  con¬ 
dition  might  be  remedied  by  taking  the  charcoal  out  and  washing  it 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  washing  with  water  and  putting 
the  charcoal  back  into  the  filtering  vessel. 

Still  another  substance  remains  which  may  be  employed  in  the 
way  we  have  mentioned  for  removing  impurities  from  water.  We 
refer  to  common  clay  or  garden  soil.  When  this  is  burnt  on  a 
shovel,  and  the  residue  washed  to  free  it  from  much  soluble  im¬ 
purity,  the  remainder,  if  containing  fifty  per  cent  of  silicate  of 
alumina,  or  true  clay,  forms  an  excellent  bed  for  filtration,  and 
especially  for  the  removal  of  iron  from  a  sample  of  water,  and  the 
extreme  cheapness  of  the  material  renders  it  specially  useful. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  with  the  aid  of  either  the  charcoal  or 
the  clay  plans  our  correspondent  will  succeed  in  removing  the  iron 
which  appears  to  injure  his  prints.  The  mode  in  which  the 
arrangement  of  the  details  should  be  carried  out  is  so  obvious 
that  our  readers  will  supply  the  deficiency  os  each  may  think 
best.  We  would  only  add  that  two  points  have  to  be  kept  in 
view — first,  that  the  whole  of  the  water  shall  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  filtering  medium;  and,  secondly,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  rate  of  filtration  is  dependent  in  part  on  the  pressure  of 
the  column  of  water  above  the  filter  bed,  and  in  part  on  the  extent 
of  the  filtering  surface  exposed.  That  is  to  say,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  a  filtering  surface  of  eight  inches  square  would  allow 
to  pass,  in  an  equal  time,  four  times  the  amount  of  water  that  a 
surface  measuring  four  inches  square  would  do.  We  hope  these 
remarks  may  help  our  readers  out  of  some  of  the  difficulties  about 
which  they  frequently  ask  our  advice. 

- - - 

REDUCTION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER. 

An  improved  mode  of  reducing  chloride  of  silver  to  the  metallic  state 
has  been  communicated  to  our  contemporary,  the  Chemical  Kens,  by 
Dr.  Leibius ;  and  as  this  gentleman  appears  to  have  reduced  large 
quantities  of  chloride  of  silver  by  his  method,  we  will  briefly  describe 
the  process,  as  it  is  a  useful  mode  of  reduction,  and  not  very  unlike 
in  principle  to  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Hart,  which  has  been  already 
described  in  this  Journal. 

Instead  of  reducing  chloride  of  silver  by  direct  contact  with  zinc 
in  an  acid  liquid,  Dr.  Leibius  melts  the  chloride  and  casts  it  into 
plates,  which  are  then  employed  as  the  negative  elements  of  a  galvanic 
battery  precisely  similar  to  that  designed  by  [Messrs.  Warren  De  la 
Rue  and  Muller.  Dr.  Leibius  uses  a  large  battery  of  plates  of  chloride 
of  silver  and  of  zinc ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  describing 
a  single  cell,  and  the  manner  in  which  reduction  is  effected  in  it. 
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We  will  suppose  that  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  has  been 
obtained  by  precipitation  from  washings  of  prints,  &c.,  and  that  the 
chloride  is  dry  and  ready  for  use.  A  quantity  is  now  fused  by  heat¬ 
ing  in  a  porcelain  dish  over  a  good  gas  burner,  and,  when  melted,  it 
is  cast  in  clean  iron  with  edges  turned  up,  so  that  a  square  cake  of 
the  solid  chloride  can  be  obtained  on  cooling.  A  plate  of  clean 
sheet  zinc  is  now  taken.  This  should  be  of  such  size  that,  when 
bent  round  in  a  U  shape,  the  plate  of  chloride  of  silver  shall  easily 
fit  between  without  touching  at  any  point.  Little  wedges  of  wood 
are  now  slipped  between  the  plates  so  as  to  retain  the  negative  and 
positive  elements  in  their  proper  position.  A  slip  of  silver  foil  is 
now  attached  to  the  plate  of  chloride,  and  a  wire  of  copper  to  that 
of  zinc.  When  these  connections  are  kept  asunder,  but  the  plates 
completely  immersed  in  plain  water,  no  action  takes  place ;  but  if  now 
the  silver  band  from  the  chloride  of  silver  plate  and  the  wire  from 
the  zinc  plate  be  brought  into  contact  out  of  the  liquid,  reduction  of 
the  chloride  of  silver  quickly  begins,  and  if  contact  of  the  wire  be 
kept  up  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of  silver  will  be  reduced  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  a  beautiful  spongy  plate  of  pure  metallic 
silver  obtained  instead  of  the  plate  of  the  chloride.  The  metal  is 
now  in  a  very  favourable  condition  for  solution  in  nitric  acid  and  the 
production  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

It  is  stated  that  the  action  of  the  little  galvanic  arrangement  we 
have  just  described  is  hastened  if  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  be 
added  to  the  water  in  which  the  plates  are  immersed.  Once  the 
action  is  set  up  the  change  which  ensues  is  very  simple.  The  zinc 
combines  with  the  chlorine  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  chloride  of 
ginc  is  formed,  while  metallic  silver  is  left  behind. 

- - -  .  ,  ■  - — - 

IN  THE  NORTH. 

This  being  the  month  in  which  photographers  hasten  away  from 
home  for  a  few  days,  we,  as  many  others  will  doubtless  soon  do,  found 
ourselves  in  the  Scottish  metropolis  a  few  days  ago. 

Before  commencing  our  narrative— -which,  we  may  premise,  will  be 
of  the  most  disjointed  and  gossiping  nature  possible — let  us,  for  tlie 
benefit  of  those  who  are  now  perambulating  the  streets  of  London  and 
gasping  for  breath  on  account  of  the  heat,  throw  out  the  following  as 
a  “  happy  thought  Go  to  Scotland.  If  any  reliance  may  be  placed 
upon  personal  experience  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  best  of  evidence 
on  the  other,  in  the  one  locality  the  rains  were  descending  and  the 
temperature  somewhat  chilly  at  the  time  that  in  the  other  the  people 
were  broiling  with  heat  and  the  ground  parched  and  cracked  for 
want  of  refreshing  showers. 

The  extreme  shortness  of  the  time  which  we  could  devote  to  our 
Edinburgh  friends  prevented  us  from  seeing  many  of  them,  and  we 
made  our  calls  for  the  most  part  on  those  who  had  effected  changes 
in  the  locality  in  which  their  business  had  been  carried  on  since  we 
last  saw  them.  A  passing  mem.  or  two  in  reference  to  some  of  these 
may  not  prove  to  be  wholly  devoid  of  interest. 

Mr.  Tunny,  of  Princes-street,  is  one  of  the  oldest  (not  in  the  sense 
of  physical  age,  for  our  friend  has  not  yet  passed  his  prime)  esta¬ 
blished  photographers  in,  not  Edinburgh  alone,  but  in  Great  Britain. 
We  found  this  gentleman  in  the  throes  of  having  a  new  studio  erected 
one  storey  higher  than  that  occupied  by  him  for  a  number  of  years. 
From  all  that  we  can  remember  of  Mr.  Tunny’s  recent  studio,  and  from 
what  we  saw  of  the  new  one,  the  quality  of  the  light  in  the  latter  must 
be  greatly  superior  to  that  in  the  former.  His  old  glass  house  was 
large  and  roomy ;  his  new  one  is  smaller,  but  therefore  better.  Glass 
rooms  of  too  capacious  dimensions  are  a  mistake ;  the  amount  of  light 
by  which  the  sitter  is  illuminated,  although  at  first  sight  apparently 
more,  is  often  actually  much  less  than  that  utilised  in  a  studio  of 
smaller  dimensions.  Rapidity  of  action  depends  upon  the  large  angle 
of  light  on  the  sitter,  and  this  angle  is  more  frequently  large  in  a 
small  than  in  a  mammoth  glass  room.  The  leading  continental 
artists  are  well  aware,  and  profit  by  the  knowledge,  of  this  fact. 
The  studio  has  a  ridge  roof,  and  lies  east  and  west.  The  side  next 
the  north  is  glazed;  that  nearest  the  south  is  opaque.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  small  window  to  be  glazed  with  ground  glass  on  the  south 
»ide,  from  the  judicious  use  of  which  some  capital  effects  in  lighting 


the  shaded  side  of  the  sitter  may  be  obtained.  A  large  angle  of 
N.N.W.  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  from  the  north  or 
glazed  side  of  the  room,  and  the  heaviness  of  the  shadows  which  such 
a  mode  of  lighting  might  be  imagined  to  throw  on  the  south  side  of 
the  sitter  is  counteracted  by  the  south  window  of  ground  glass,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  Altogether  we  are  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Tunny  will  be  an  immense  gainer  both  in  rapidity  and  in 
efficiency  of  lighting  by  the  alterations  he  is  making  on  his  premises, 
and  which,  we  may  incidentally  remark,  are  being  carried  out  by 
our  contributor,  Mr.  W.  IP.  Davies,  who  is  one  of  a  leading  and  well- 
known  firm  of  carvers,  gilders,  and  decorators  in  Edinburgh. 

In  addition  to  the  above  gallery,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mr.  Tunny  is  having  erected,  in  the  grounds  in  which  his 
house  stands,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  cityr,  a  spacious  studio  for 
direct  portraits  of  large  size,  and  it  is  his  intention  for  the  future  to 
print  his  large  portraits  in  carbon  or  other  permanent  pigment.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  this  method  of  printing  is  at  length  to  be  practi¬ 
cally  introduced  into  Modern  Athens. 

Since  last  we  visited  tlie  establishment  of  Messrs.  Ross  and  Pringle, 
photographers  to  the  Queen,  it  has  been  removed  from  Lothian-road 
to  George-street.  The  reception  rooms,  studio,  printing  rooms,  &c., 
are  on  the  ground  floor.  The  origin  of  this  firm — at  one  time  Ross 
and  Thompson — is  nearly  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  practical 
photograph}'.  Tlie  glass  room  measures  thirty-five  by  twenty-four 
feet,  but  there  is  an  extension  made  at  one  side  which  is  over  and 
above  these  dimensions.  More  conveniently  placed  than  in  the 
Lothian-road  glass  house,  the  little  lake,  with  its  boat,  forms  a  notice¬ 
able  feature  in  this  well-appointed  studio.  We  observed  some  other 
accessories  which,  in  the  bands  of  such  able  artists,  have  not  a  little 
conduced  to  the  well-deserved  reputation  they  have  secured  for  the 
unconventionality  and  artistic  merits  of  their  works.  Among  these 
a  balcony  and  a  rustic  bridge  attract  attention.  One  picture — 
that  of  a  lady  coming  down  a  glen — was  produced  by  the  aid  of  the 
accessories  mentioned,  and  was  so  natural  that,  unless  after  a  close 
study  of  tlie  accessories,  tlie  most  experienced  photographer  might 
well  be  excused  for  doubting  whether,  after  all,  the  picture  were 
really  produced  under  the  circumstances  and  with  the  actual  sur¬ 
roundings  apparent. 

In  one  of  the  ateliers  connected  with  this  establishment  Mr.  Ross 
directed  our  attention  to  one  of  tlie  small  things  connected  with  our 
art  that,  we  think,  might  be  introduced  with  much  advantage  every¬ 
where.  Instead  of  being  annoyed  by  the  thin  porcelain  dishes  for 
sensitising,  toning,  or  fixing  large  sheets  of  paper  which,  as  is  so 
well  known,  become  fractured  almost  at  a  rough  touch,  Messrs.  Ross 
and  Pringle  commissioned  a  well-known  potter — Craig,  of  Kilmar- 
nock—to  construct  for  them  most  admirable  and  substantial  fiat 
baths  of  glazed  fireclay,  about  two  feet  square,  and  at  a  cost  of 
3s.  6d.  each.  If  baths  of  a  similar  kind  could  be  introduced  into 
London,  there  is  no  photographer  who  would  grudge  half-a-guinea 
for  one,  seeing  that  it  would  practically  last  for  ever,  while  this 
price  would  afford  a  fair,  if  moderate,  margin  of  profit  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  or  dealer  after  defraying  all  expenses  of  transit,  which  for 
articles  of  such  weight  and  for  such  a  distance  would  necessarily  not 
be  very  light.  Let  those  concerned  take  this  hint. 

The  method  of  producing  enlargements  adopted  by  the  firm  of 
Ross  and  Pringle  is  as  simple  as  it  is  effective.  An  outer  house, 
which  is  light-tight,  has  a  small  hole  in  the  roof.  On  each  side  of 
this  aperture  is  fixed  a  board  the  lower  end  of  which  rests  on  the 
floor.  This  pair  of  boards  are  rather  wider  apart  than  the  largest 
size  of  picture  that  is  to  be  produced ;  and  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  inches  from  top  to  bottom  are  fixed  wooden  strips  or  bearers, 
on  which  rests  a  baseboard  that  in  turn  holds  the  collodion  plate  or 
paper  on  which  the  enlarged  image  is  to  be  projected.  This  erection 
bears  a  resemblance  to  two  long  vertical  divisions  of  a  book  press, 
in  which  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  raising  or  lowering  the 
shelf  to  any  distance  required.  These  do  not  stand  vertically,  but 
are  slightly  sloped,  say  to  75°  or  thereabout.  Originally  they  were 
vertical ;  it  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  light  from  the 
zenith  was  weak  in  comparison  with  that  which  emanated  from  a 
lower  angle.  In  the  present  case  the  degree  of  slope  has  been 
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limited  to  the  angle  mentioned,  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  tall 
houses  and  taller  chimnies.  On  the  top  of  the  roof  a  camera, 
charged  with  a  transparency,  is  placed  over  the  aperture  in  the 
roof,  and  through  which  aperture  the  lens  projects  downwards.  The 
enlarged  image  is  received  and  adjusted  upon  a  board  faced  with 
white  cardboard,  and  the  degree  of  sharpness  thus  obtained  is  very 
great.  While  the  general  adjustment  as  to  size  and  position  is 
effected  below  by  moving  the  focussing  plateau  from  one  groove  to 
another  according  to  the  size  wanted,  the  accurate  adjustment  of  focus 
is  made  by  racking  the  lens  up  or  down  as  may  be  required.  The 
image  is  received  on  a  sensitive  collodion  plate,  and  in  this  way  an 
enlarged  negative  is  taken,  from  which  proofs  are  obtained  in  the 
printing-frame  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Ross’s  method  of  washing  prints  merits  attention.  There  are 
a  series  of  large  slate  tanks  side  by  side,  but  each  one  higher  than 
the  other,  and  all  are  connected  together.  Water  is  introduced  at 
the  bottom  of  the  highest  one,  and,  when  full,  the  overplus  runs  in  a 
similar  manner  into  that  which  is  next  to  it,  which,  in  turn,  empties 
its  overplus  into  that  immediately  below  it  in  the  scale  of  altitude, 
and  so  on  to  the  end.  A  series  of  round,  wooden  rods  fit  across 
each  tank,  and  are  submerged  in  the  water.  To  each  of 
these  rods  are  fixed,  by  pins  or  otherwise  (we  neglected  to  inquire), 
as  many  pictures  as  it  will  bear  without  any  of  them  overlapping. 
Now,  when  the  whole  of  the  tanks  are  thus  filled  with  these  rods, 
each  one  laden  with  pictures,  and  the  water  is  turned  on,  it  is 
evident  that  the  conditions  of  a  running  stream  ^are  as  nearly 
fulfilled  as  possible. 

We  experienced  a  treat  of  no  ordinary  kind  in  the  quiet  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  photographs  taken  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  during 
his  visit  to  the  Pyramids,  about  which  so  much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten.  To  merely  see  the  pictures  was  much ;  but  to  have  each 
one  explained,  and  its  several  parts  and  peculiarities  lucidly  de¬ 
scribed,  by  the  talented  Astronomer-Royal  himself  was  a  pleasure 
we  did  not  anticipate  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

After  examining  the  two  cameras  and  noting  the  mechanism  for 
adjusting  the  distance  between  them-,  we  then  devoted  our  attention 
to  the  productions  of  the  cameras.  The  whole  of  the  pictures  that 
we  saw  were  on  glass  as  transparencies.  The  negatives  were  taken 
on  slips  of  glass  one  inch  broad  by  three  inches  long — the  usual 
microscopic  slide  ;  but  as  two  inches  of  this  served  as  a  handle  by 
which  to  manipulate  the  photograph,  the  size  of  each  negative  was 
only  one  inch  square. 

The  cameras  and  manipulations  having  already  been  minutely  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  Journal  we  do  not  require  to  advert  to  them  here; 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  won¬ 
derful  manipulative  abilities  of  Professor  Smyth,  who  secured  nega¬ 
tives  so  very  small  and  yet  of  such  perfect  sharpness  and  gradation 
as  to  permit  them  to  be  used,  not  merely  in  the  production  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  transparencies,  but  of  transparencies  of  the  dimensions  of  ten 
by  eight  inches.  Even  in  these  enlargements  the  sharpness  was 
quite  equal  to  what  we  have  often  seen  in  negatives  of  the  same  size 
taken  direct  by  a  single  operation. 

By  one  thing  we  were  impressed  very  forcibly,  and  that  was  the 
immense  advantage  possessed  by  a  stereoscopic  over  a  single  view. 
Looking  first  at  a  monocular  picture  and  noting  somewhat  carefully 
its  parts  and  the  impressions  received  from  them,  we  found  that 
a  binocular  view  of  the  same  subject  conveyed  an  entirely  different 
set  of  ideas.  In  inspecting  a  stereoscopic  picture  one  feels  that  thex-e 
is  no  sort  of  guesswork  whatever  about  it— it  is  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  It  is  not  a  little  astonishing  that 
this  branch  of  our  art  is  not  more  practised  than  it  is ;  but  it  is 
matter  for  congratulation  that,  among  London  photographic  amateurs 
at  least,  there  is  every  probability  of  more  binocular  pictures  being 
taken  this  summer  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  years  past.  One 
of  our  predecessors  writing  editorially  in  1854  concerning  the  pre¬ 
vailing  taste  for  stereoscopic  photography,  says : — “  We  may  fairly  set 
down  binocular  photography  as  one  of  the  hallucinations  of  the  day, 
to  which  indeed  the  present  generation  appears  to  be  peculiarly  pre¬ 
disposed.”  Since  this  was  written  more  light  has  dawned  upon 
photographic  journalists,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  whole  realm 


of  the  art  there  cannot  be  found  a  single  photographer  who  would 
now  designate  stereoscopy  by  such  a  term. 

Being  desirous  of  seeing  the  far-famed  scenery  down  the  Clyde, 
we,  accompanied  by  a  congenial  photographic  friend,  visited  Glas¬ 
gow  for  that  purpose.  By  the  time  we  embarked  on  board  one  of 
the  numerous  boats  that  ply  oix  the  river,  the  rain  descended  in  such 
a  torrent  as  effectually  to  prevent  us  from  carrying  out  our  inten¬ 
tion  ;  accordingly,  landing  at  Greenock,  we  returned  to  Glasgow 
by  train. 

From  what  we  have  seen  in  Glasgow  we  infer  that  photographic 
business  is  carried  on  there  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  that  would 
suiprise  a  resident  of  London.  Visiting  one  artist,  who  has  been 
established  in  Glasgow  for  several  years,  our  first  idea  was  that, 
residing  as  he  did  in  the  top  storey  of  a  very  high  house,  photographic 
customers  must  be  few  and  far  between ;  but  a  glance  inside  soon 
dispelled  that  idea.  We  found  that  a  very  large  business  indeed  was 
being  carried  on — a  fact  attested  by  the  general  appearance  of  the 
establishment,  with  its  artists,  printers,  trimmers,  mounters,  and 
general  assistants  all  busily  employed.  The  studio  in  question  is 
that  of  Mr.  James  Bowman,  Jamaica-street.  There  are  two  glass¬ 
houses,  the  light  being  regulated  by  Louvre  boards. 

The  first  thing  we  noticed  was  an  ingeniously-made  camera  stand, 
in  the  shape  of  a  square  piece  of  framework,  covered  over  by  opaque 
curtains.  The  camera  stands  on  a  movable  shelf,  supported  on  this 
framework.  It  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  separate,  dark, 
curtained  room  placed  opposite  to  the  sitter  in  many  studios,  and 
which  serves  to  keep  the  camera  in  darkness,  the  lens  obtaining  a 
peep  at  the  sitter  through  a  square  aperture  in  front,  which  aperture 
may  be  adjusted  to  any  dimensions. 

The  washing  of  the  prints  was  being  effected  before  we  left,  and 
we  found  that  the  washing  tanks  consisted  of  circular  vessels  or 
tubs,  each  having  a  pipe  laid  round  the  inside  of  the  bottom. 
This  circular  pipe  was  perforated  with  a  few  holes,  some  of  them 
pierced  so  as  to  project  their  respective  streams  of  water  to  a  point 
about  the  centre  and  near  to  the  top  of  the  vessel,  while  the  others 
projected  their  streams  in  a  diagonal  direction.  The  result  of  this 
conflicting  series  of  minute  streams  is  that  the  water  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  turmoil,  and  the  prints  l'ose  and  fell  and  seethed  and  danced 
about  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right  in  inextricable  con¬ 
fusion,  like  midges  on  a  summer  evening.  Not  for  a  single  instant 
was  a  print  allowed  to  remain  at  rest ;  and  the  waste  water  escaped 
through  a  series  of  holes  pierced  round  the  sides  of  the  vessel  near 
the  top.  Mr.  Bowman  says  that,  for  efficiency  in  action  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  construction,  this  kind  of  print- washing  machine  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  that  he  has  ever  tried. 

We  may  here  place  upon  record  a  fact  which  will  astonish  many  of 
our  readers  who  experience  difficulty  in  getting  their  customers  to 
ascend  a  single  flight  of  stairs,  namely,  that  to  go  from  the  street 
to  the  studio  of  Mr.  Bowman  an  ascent  of  114  steps  must  be 
encountered. 

In  the  reception  room  we  saw  specimens  of  a  very  beautiful  appli¬ 
cation  of  photography  which,  except  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Tunny,  of 
Edinburgh — who  was,  we  may  state,  our  companion  for  the  day — we 
have  never  seen  elsewhere.  We  refer  to  profile  medallions  in  wax. 
Mr.  Tunny,  aided  by  a  skilful  modeller,  Mr.  Brewster  (a  relative  of 
the  late  Sir  David  Brewster),  was  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  to 
introduce  this  charming  kind  of  picture.  The  heads  of  these  bas- 
reliefs  were  rather  larger  than  a  good-sized  watch ;  but  we  write 
from  memory,  and  may  be  mistaken  in  this  respect.  We  cannot 
here  give  the  modus  operandi;  but,  in  general  terms,  we  may 
say  the  photograph  was  outlined  on  a  tablet  of  clay,  which  was 
then  cut  away  secundem  artem.  When  completed  a  cliche  was 
made  in  plaster  of  Paris,  from  which,  in  turn,  the  wax  medallion 
was  obtained. 

This  description  of  portrait  does  not  appear  to  have  become 
populai*,  which  is  matter  for  surprise,  because  they  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  in  such  specimens  as  we  examined  the  likenesses 
were  excellent,  while  the  price  of  one  of  these  highly-finished  works 
of  art  was  very  moderate,  Mr.  Tunny’s  charges  being,  if  we 
recollect  aright,  only  three  guineas  for  the  first  and  one  guinea  for 
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every  subsequent  medallion.  Were  this  style  of  work  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  London  at  similar  prices  it  would  certainly  command 
success.  Of  course,  the  services  of  a  skilled  modeller  are  re¬ 
quired. 

The  most  extensive  establishment  for  the  sale  of  photographic 
materials  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  that  of 
Mr.  John  Spencer,  of  39,  Union-street,  Glasgow,  or,  to  designate 
the  firm  by  its  new  name,  that  of  “Mason  &  Co.,”  the  personal 
elements  of  which  consist  of  those  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  house  for  many  years.  We  were  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  immense  variety  of  the  stock  kept,  which  is  certainly 
one  of  the  largest  we  have  ever  seen,  irrespective  of  nationality. 
Among  the  numerous  things  we  saw  there,  we  noticed  in  particu¬ 
lar  some  accessories  in  the  shape  of  artificial  rocks  made  of 
papier  mache  and  decorated  with  shrubs,  forming  the  most 
tastefully-constructed  pieces  of  studio  accessories  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  business  done  at  this  establishment  must  evi¬ 
dently  be  very  extensive. 

Returning  to  Edinburgh,  we  could  not  fail  observing  liow  conducive 
the  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  is  to  converting  people  into 
artists  almost  in  spite  of  themselves.  There  is  no  class  of  scenery 
that  the  eye  of  the  photographer  could  delight  to  look  upon  that 
cannot  be  found  after  a  few  minutes’  railway  travelling,  with, 
perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  wilder  class  of  maritime  scenes,  and 
even  these  are  situated  at  no  considerable  distance.  But  details  of 
this  kind  are  out  of  place  in  this  article,  which  is  not  intended  as  a 
tourist’s  companion. 

While  in  the  shop  of  our  friend  Mr.  John  Nicol,  chemist 
(Mr.  Nicol,  we  may  state,  is  also  a  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  the 
High  School),  a  lady  visitor  showed  us  some  photographs,  copies  of 
oil  paintings  that  she  had  coloured  with  excellent  effect.  They 
presented  all  the  peculiar  character  of  well-coloured  miniature  oil 
paintings  without  the  marks  of  the  paint.  There  is  no  mystery  and 
no  novelty  whatever  about  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  done, 
but  they  were  more  effective  than  many  we  have  seen.  The  photo¬ 
graph  is  rendered  translucent  by  two  or  three  applications  of  crystal 
varnish  (Canadian  balsam  dissolved  in  turpentine),  and  ordinary  oil 
colours  are  then  applied  to  the  back.  There  is  no  special  difficulty 
in  applying  the  pigments,  but  taste  and  care  are  imperatively 
demanded. 

As  we  have  said,  our  stay  in  the  northern  metropolis  was  too  brief 
to  permit  us  to  see  many  friends  on  whom  we  had  intended  to  call. 


The  mechanical  printing  process  of  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  given  in 
another  page,  will  most  likely  at  first  sight  be  set  down  as  similar  to 
that  of  Albert  or  Ohm  and  Grossman.  Of  wdiat  the  processes  of 
these  gentlemen  really  consist  we  are  to  some  extent  left  in  the  dark ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  articles  that  have  appeared  in 
this  Journal  on  the  subject — some  of  them  even  purporting  to  give 
working  details — there  is  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  from  no  pub¬ 
lished  description  that  has  yet  been  given  can  any  one  produce  pre¬ 
sentable  results.  In  reality,  then,  they  may  be  considered  secret 
processes.  The  first  question  that  arises  is  the  following  —  Is 
Edwards’s  a  good  patent?  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  alum’d  gelatine 
used  by  him,  as  described  in  the  specification,  together  with  the 
various  manipulations  so  succinctly  detailed,  have  never  previously 
been  published  in  this  country— at  least  in  the  present  connection— 
his  patent  is  most  undoubtedly  good;  and  if  the  details  published 
bv  him  be  those  held  secret  by  our  continental  friends  aforemen¬ 
tioned,  it  is  a  fact  that  he  can  prevent  them  from  working  even  their 
own  processes  in  this  country  when  they  depart  from  what  has 
already  been  published  and  trench  on  what  is  now  patented.  As 
the  specification  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  patent  was  only  laid  open  for 
public  inspection  on  Wednesday,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  not  had 
much  time  left  for  a  careful  analysis  of  its  parts.  We  admire,  in 
passing,  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  obtaining  equal  pressure  on  an 
unequal  surface;  but  we  defer  further  remarks  till  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  more  carefully  studying  a  process  which  we  know 
has  produced  some  fine  results. 


COLOURED  FILMS. 

More  than  two  years  ago  the  idea  occurred  to  me  of  colouring  the 
film  to  prevent  blurring  instead  of  colouring  the  back.  My  experi¬ 
ments  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  red  litmus  was  useful  in  this 
respect,  and  I  have  made  and  used  a  great  many  such  plates,  though 
within  a  few  days  past  I  have  not  felt  quite  so  certain  that  the  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  the  plate  remains  undiminished  by  this  treatment,  and 
have  been  intending  to  examine  carefully  into  the  subject.  Having, 
however,  made  a  very  large  number  of  plates  in  this  way,  and 
having  both  published  it  at  the  time  and  referred  to  it  occasionally 
since,  I  was  no  little  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Blair  publish  the  idea  as 
a  new  one  hit  upon  by  himself.  I  called  his  attention  courteously 
in  your  pages  to  his  error  in  this  respect,  and  now  find  in  yours  of 
13th  May,  which  has  just  reached  me,  a  reiteration  of  this  claim  of 
originality,  and  a  very  pointed  demand  that  I  shall  indicate  where  I 
publish  my  plan  of  proceeding. 

In  your  Journal  of  May  1,  1868,  I  said  : — 

‘  ‘  I  now  come  to  what  I  consider  a  most  important  improvement. 
*  *  *  I  allude  to  a  new  system  of  preventing  blurring.  *  *  * 

It  occurred  to  me  some  time  since  that  if  I  could  find  a  colouring 
matter  which  could  be  lodged  in  the  film  itself  without  injury  to  its  sen¬ 
sitiveness,  and  which  would  of  itself  disappear  in  the  subsequent 
operations,  I  should  be  obtaining  a  gain  to  photography  of  the  most 
substantial  sort.  *  *  *  It  was  evident  that  alcoholic  solutions 

added  to  the  collodion  would  be  worse  than  useless,  as  they  would 
remain  in  the  finished  film  and  interfere  with  the  printing.  A  watery 
solution  was  essential. 

“I  succeeded  in  finding  these  qualities  in  a  very  simple  substance 
always  at  hand — red  litmus.  *  *  *  Enough  should  be  added  to 

make  the  bath  full  blood-red.” 

The  italics  are  all  in  the  original  paper.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Blair’s  request  for  proof  that  he  had  been  anticipated  could  be  more 
completely  answered,  especially  as  I  pointed  out  beforehand  why 
methods  like  his,  which  depend  upon  “  alcoholic  solutions  added  to 
the  collodion,”  would  be  extremely  objectionable.  I  fixed  for  myself 
this  condition  as  indispensable — that  the  colouring  matter  should 
disappear  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  operation,  and  neither 
remain  in  the  film  to  the  detriment  of  the  printing,  nor  require  a 
separate  operation  to  remove  it. 

Turmeric,  moreover — the  substance  recommended  by  Mr.  Blair — 
was  one  of  a  vast  number  of  colouring  matters  which  I  tried,  but  in 
the  shape  of  an  infusion  with  hot  water.  On  referring  to  my  note¬ 
book  I  find  that  I  tried  it  twice — in  December,  1868,  and  January, 
1869.  My  record  is  that  it  proved  greatly  inferior  to  litmus,  needing 
much  more  pushing  in  the  development,  and,  in  one  case,  giving  a 
very  bad  plate. 

To  find  this  idea  of  colouring  the  film  now  advanced  as  new  after 
what  I  have  published  on  the  subject,  and  the  scores  of  pages  that  I 
have  covered  in  my  note-books  with  the  results  of  trials  of  every 
imaginable  colouring  matter,  has,  I  must  say,  caused  me  considerable 
surprise.  I  have  even  been  at  the  trouble  of  preparing  rare  chemi¬ 
cal  compounds,  not  attainable  commercially,  in  the  search  after 
something  that  should  combine  absolute  protection  from  blurring 
with  a  maximum  of  sensitiveness. 

If  I  did  not  publish  turmeric  as  an  agent  for  colouring  films  it  was 
precisely  for  the  same  reason  that  I  did  not  publish  santal  wood, 
kino,  picramate  of  potassium,  madder,  barwood,  logwood,  purpurate 
of  ammonia,  &c.,  &c.,  because,  though  these  prevented  blurring  more 
or  less,  they  injured  the  character  of  the  image.  One  trial  indeed 
with  santal  wood  gave  a  very  fine  result,  but  the  effect  was  not  very 
reliable  and  the  plates  did  not  keep  well.  All,  and  very  many  others, 
proved  inferior  to  litmus. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  to  mention  a  substance  never  proposed 
in  photography,  which  is  capable  of  giving  beautiful  pictures — I  refer 
to  the  clove  nut.  Common  cloves  ground  up  (not  the  adulterated 
commercial  ground  cloves),  left  to  infuse  for  some  hours  with  hot 
water,  will  form  a  preservative  which,  especially  when  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  gum  and  sugar,  will  give  very  clean,  brilliant  images. 
The  proportion  should  be  about  one-quarter  pound  to  a  quart  of 
water,  using  an  ounce  or  two. of  the  filtrate  to  a  seven-ounce  bath, 
with  about  ten  grains  each  of  gum  and  sugar  to  the  ounce.  I  do  not 
use  it,  liking  more  sensitive  preservatives ;  but  this  is  somewhat  of 
the  character  of  coffee  in  its  action,  and,  as  I  have  proved  by  careful 
comparison,  certainly  better  than  coffee.  Those  who  like  the  action 
of  coffee  as  a  preservative  will  probably  substitute  cloves  if  they  give 
it  a  fair  tidal. 

Mr.  Blair’s  statement  that  I  used  a  red  colour  simply  because  I 
preferred  to  use  au  acid  preservative  needs  no  other  answer  than  the 
extract  above  cited. 
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To  prevent  misconception,  however,  I  may  as  well  say  here  that 
I  have  never  expressed  any  positive  preference  for  either  alkaline  or 
acid  preservatives.  I  do  not  find  such  a  classification  useful.  I 
have  used  and  re-used  great  numbers  of  preservatives  of  an  alkaline, 
of  an  acid,  and  of  a  strictly  neutral  nature,  and  have  found  great 
sensitiveness  and  great  unsensitiveness  in  members  of  all  three 
classes,  so  that  I  am  not  yet  prepared  for  any  generalisation. 

Litmus  has  a  tendency  to  give  brilliancy  to  the  image,  whether 
used  alkaline  or  acid,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  gallic  acid  in 
the  gum-gallic  process  and  tannin,  coffee,  &c.  I  have  sometimes 
used  it  for  this  purpose  exclusively,  and  then  in  its  natural  alkaline 
condition,  and  have  thought  the  plates  more  sensitive — though,  of 
course,  more  exposed  to  blurring  —  than  when  the  litmus  was 
reddened  with  acetic  acid. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  determine  the  relative  degrees  of 
sensitiveness  of  two  processes  that  do  not  widely  differ.  At  first 
sight  nothing  seems  easier.  It  is  only  to  prepare  the  plates,  expose 
on  a  cloudless  day,  with  short  exposures  instantly  following  each 
other,  to  mix  developer  enough  for  both,  and  divide  it  into  two  portions 
in  two  pans  side  by  side,  and  develope  simultaneously  and  for  equal 
times,  fix  in  same  hypo.,  &c.,  &c.  All  this  seems  simple  and  deci¬ 
sive  enough;  but  some  time  after  repeat  the  experiment  with  a 
different  collodion,  or  even  the  same  collodion  grown  older  and  riper, 
and  perhaps  the  resulting  degree  of  sensitiveness  will  be  reversed. 
Nothing  but  a  continued  experience  with  processes  to  be  tested  will 
furnish  conclusive  results,  though,  with  sufficient  experience,  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  decisive  enough. 

In  some  remarks  contained  in  a  letter  of  mine  that  appeared  on 
the  18th  May,  on  carbon  processes,  I  notice  that  by  a  misprint  aid 
is  printed  acid,  whereby  the  meaning  is  a  good  deal  confused. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


MR.  EDWARDS’S  SPECIFIED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PRINTING  AND  THE  REPRO¬ 
DUCTION  OF  DESIGNS. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  method  of  printing  which  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  when  a  suitable  surface  is  coated  with  bichromated 
gelatine  and  an  image  obtained  by  light,  the  parts  so  acted  on  by  light 
refuse  to  absorb  water,  but  take  greasy  ink ;  those  that  have  not  been 
acted  on  by  light  and  remain  unaltered  absorb  water  and  refuse  the 
ink,  and  those  that  have  been  partly  acted  on  by  light  partly  absorb 
the  water  and  partly  refuse  the  ink. 

The  difficulties  that  have  been  met  with  in  carrying  this  principle 
into  practice  have  been  the  obtaining  of  a  surface  of  gelatine  that 
would  bear  the  requisite  pressure  and  strain  in  the  inking  and  in  the 
pulling  of  the  proofs,  and  that  would  allow  any  number  of  proofs  to 
be  pulled  without  showing  deterioration.  Further,  in  obtaining 
freedom  from  grain ;  further,  in  obtaining  firmness  of  lines ;  and 
further,  in  obtaining  depth  and  vigour  in  the  shadows  of  the  prints. 

Now  this  invention  relates  to  improved  modes  of  obtaining  such 
printing  surfaces,  and  to  improved  modes  of  printing  therefrom, 
whereby  the  difficulties  referred  to  are  overcome,  and  consists — 

First — Of  a  method  of  hardening  the  gelatine  film  previous  to  the 
image  being  obtained  on  it,  whereby  firmness  of  line  and  freedom 
from  all  grain  is  obtained,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  impressions 
may  be  printed  from  one  plate  without  any  loss  of  quality. 

Second — Of  a  method  of  inking  both  as  regards  the  description  of 
roller  and  composition  of  the  ink,  whereby  the  risk  of  tearing  the 
gelatine  film  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  ink  and  rollers  is  got  rid  of. 

Third — Of  a  method  of  pulling  the  proofs,  whereby  a  very  small 
amount  of  pressure  is  required,  and  the  breakage  of  plates  is  avoided. 

Fourth — Of  a  method  of  obtaining  depth  and  vigour  in  the  shadows, 
and  of  obtaining  prints  of  more  than  one  tint  from  the  same  plate. 

Fifth — Of  a  method  of  obtaining  prints  with  margins  so  as  not  to 
require  subsequent  mounting. 

Sixth — Of  the  general  systems  of  operations  in  the  manner  and 
for  purposes  described. 

In  carrying  these  my  improvements  into  effect  I  proceed  as 
follows : — 

Upon  a  surface  of  metal,  wood,  stone,  glass,  porcelain,  slate,  or 
enamel,  clean  and  free  from  grease,  I  place  a  layer  of  gelatine,  gum, 
albumen,  fibrine,  or  compounds  of  these  substances,  one  or  more  of 
them  hardened  and  rendered  insoluble  in  water  by  means  of 
ammonia-alum  and  other  varieties  of  alum,  chrome-alum,  tannin, 
chlorine,  or  any  of  the  other  substances  that  are  known  to  have  the 
property  of  tending  to  produce  insolubility  of  gelatine,  gum,  albumen, 
or  fibrine.  This  layer  is  rendered  sensitive  to  light"  either  during 


its  preparation  or  subsequently,  as  printing  from  a  film  of  bichro¬ 
mated  gelatine  which  has  been  acted  on  by  light  and  subsequently 
moistened  has  not  been  found,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  such 
a  film,  to  give  satisfactory  results,  either  as  regards  numbers,  or 
vigour,  or  firmness  of  line,  besides  showing  a  certain  grain. 

But  gelatine  may  be  rendered  hard  and  insoluble  and  converted 
into  a  very  tough  and  durable  substance  by  treatment  with  alum 
and  by  other  means;  and  I  have  discovered  that  after  such  treat¬ 
ment  it  still  retains  its  property  of  being  acted  on  by  light,  and 
has,  moreover,  been  converted  into  a  substance  which  has  all  the 
qualities  of  stability,  depth,  and  firmness  necessary  for  a  good 
printing  plate,  while  the  surface  has  been  rendered  completely  free 
from  grain. 

The  sensitive  layer  thus  obtained  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
light  and  washed  in  water;  a  second  layer  of  the  insoluble  gelatine 
is  applied,  and  the  plate  is  again  sensitive  to  light.  After  exposure 
under  a  negative  till  all  the  details  appear,  the  plate  is  freed  from 
bichromate  by  washing  in  water  and  is  ready  for  printing,  or  it  may 
be  dried  and  laid  aside  for  future  use. 

Where  the  plate  is  of  glass,  light  may  be  allowed  to  act  on  the 
reverse  side  of  it  till  the  image  has  almost  disappeared.  Where  a 
few  copies  only  are  required  to  be  printed  the  first  coating  may  be 
omitted,  or  the  sensitising  and  exposure  to  light  of  the  first  coating 
may  be  omitted. 

It  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  quantity  of  alum  or  other  substance  to 
be  added  to  the  gelatine,  as  this  varies  with  the  sample  and  de¬ 
scription  of  gelatine  used ;  but  it  is  to  be  understood  that  it  is  to  be 
such  a  quantity  as  will  render  the  gelatine  film,  after  being  dried, 
insoluble  in  boiling  water. 

When  it  is  desired  to  print  from  the  plate,  it  is  thoroughly  wetted 
and  placed  in  a  press  in  which  the  pressure  is  vertical.  I  prefer  to 
use  an  ordinary  printing  press.  The  plate  having  been  freed  from 
superfluous  moisture,  the  image  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  gela¬ 
tine  in  relief  and  depression;  the  depressed  parts  being  the  shadows 
and  the  raised  parts  the  lights.  It  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  pressure  in  the  shadows  without  much  more  pressure  on 
the  lights,  or  without  so  much  as  to  risk  the  breaking  of  the  plates. 
To  effect  this  a  mould  is  made  by  warming  a  sheet  of  gutta-percha, 
placing  it  on  the  plate,  and  pulling  the  press,  the  mould  being  so 
arranged  that  it  falls  each  time  exactly  in  the  same  place.  The 
plate  may,  as  an  additional  precaution  against  breakage,  be  bedded 
in  gutta-percha.  Other  materials  besides  gutta-percha  may  be  used, 
such  as  leather,  India-rubber,  paper,  and  paper  pulp. 

The  mould  having  been  obtained  and  the  pressure  adjusted,  the 
plate  has  to  be  inked.  In  ordinary  lithography  there  is  a  great  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  plate,  both  from  the  ink  and  the  roller,  which,  when 
applied  to  this  process,  results  in  the  tearing  up  of  the  gelatine  film. 
To  obviate  this,  and  also  to  obtain  a  finer  surface,  I  use  rollers  or 
dabbers  made  of  India-rubber,  and  I  use  lithographic  ink  thinned 
down  with  tallow  and  olive  or  other  oil,  avoiding  as  far  as  possibie 
the  use  of  lithographic  varnish  or  boiled  oil. 

The  plate  having  been  properly  inked  a  piece  of  paper  is  placed 
on  it,  the  mould  or  matrix  laid  on  the  top,  and  the  whole  submitted 
to  pressure  for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  the  paper  to  receive  the  im¬ 
pression.  Paper,  either  plain,  enamelled,  or  albumenised,  may  be 
used,  and  the  prints  after  printing  may  be  albumenised,  varnished, 
or  otherwise  enamelled. 

When  a  plate  is  inked  up,  if  the  ink  has  been  mixed  too  stiff  it  will 
only  adhere  to  the  deepest  shadows,  and  requires  the  addition  of  a 
thinning  agent  before  it  will  adhere  to  the  half-tones.  I  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  fact  and  procure  prints  of  one  or  more  tints  from  one 
plate,  and  obtain  greater  depth  in  the  shadows  as  follows  : — Two  or 
more  inks  are  prepared  of  different  degrees  of  stiffness,  and  of  the 
same  or  different  colours.  The  stiffest  is  first  applied,  which  adheres 
only  to  the  deepest  shadows  ;  the  next  stiffest  is  then  rolled  in,  which 
does  not  affect  the  ink  already  on  the  plate,  but  which  also  adheres 
to  the  half-tones,  and  so  on.  In  like  manner  a  ground  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  colours  by  chromo-lithograph}”,  and  an  impression  placed 
on  this,  or  the  reverse,  or  several  plates  may  be  used  for  printing 
from  as  in  lithography. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  obtain  prints  with  margins  which  shall  not 
require  subsequent  mounting,  a  mask — preferably  of  thin  paper — is 
cut,  having  an  opening  the  size  of  the  finished  prints.  After  inking, 
this  mask  is  laid  on  the  plate,  and  the  paper  or  mount  on  which  the 
impression  is  to  be  made  placed  over  it.  The  press  is  pulled,  and 
the  print  has  the  required  margin.  The  mask  is  then  removed  and 
the  plate  is  again  ready  for  inking. 

Prints  on  paper  in  suitable  pigments  may  also  be  used  for 
enamelling  and  burning-in  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which  prints  on 
paper  are  used  for  these  purposes.  Ernest  Edwards. 
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PLATE  CARRIERS  OF  GLASS. 

I  have  selected  a  substance  for  this  office  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
far  superior  to  any  kind  of  wood,  no  matter  how  well  varnished. 
In  concert  with  the  employment  of  constantly-used  wood  carriers, 
strips  of  blotting-paper,  occupying  the  overcharged  time  of  the 
operator,  becomes,  I  dare  say,  indispensable. 

:  I  make  all  my  carriers  of  glass.  It  is  the  only  substance  answer- 
able  for  the  purpose,  except  ebonite.  It  is  inferior  in  point  of  price, 
does  not  reduce  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  therefore 
common  sense  tells  us  it  is  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  plate 
carriers,  if  it  can  be  worked  into  an  appropriate  shape. 

I  have  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  discovered  a  disadvantage 
attending  its  employment.  Its  advantages,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
deservedly  great.  Its  price  contrasts  strongly  with  silver  wire, 
mahogany,  and  cabinet-makers’  workmanship.  Its  durability  is 
quite  manifest,  since  the  same  glass  will  last  for  ever,  but  may  re¬ 
quire  re- cementing;  and  the  inestimable  quality  of  preserving  the 
plate  clean  and  spotless  as  when  leaving  the  bath,  without  the  aid  of 
blotting-paper,  is  a  step  towards  obtaining  negatives  in  a  measure 
photographically  perfect,  and  cannot  be  overvalued. 

The  construction,  of  this  carrier  will  be  understood  from  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  measurements  and  the  model  enclosed.  For  example:  the 
measurements  of  pieces  of  glass  required  for  a  dark  slide  which 
needs  a  carrier  with  an  exterior  8§  by  6£  to  hold  a  quarter  plate 
are-— 

Two  strips  8-j  by  If  of  thick  plate  glass, 

Two  strips  by  l£  ordinary  thickness  of  plate  glass, 

One  strip  3  by  ^  ,,  ,, 

cemented  with  marine  glue,  as  in  model.  John  J.  Carroll. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

Among  the  numerous  practical  jokes  played  by  photographers  the 
following,  narrated  to  me  by  an  eye-witness,  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
Mr.  M‘ Brass  is  the  editor  of  a  local  paper,  and  he  prides  himself  on 
two  things— his  handsome  physiognomy  and  the  peppery  nature  of 
his  “  editorials.”  Having  been  bred  to  the  law,  he  is  so  thoroughly  a 
master  of  the  law  of  libel  that  he  can  sting  to  the  quick  without 
involving  himself  legally.  An  amateur  photographer  had,  as  a 
politician,  some  months  previously  received  merciless  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  M'Brass,  and  resolved  to  be  “square”  with  him. 
Now  if  happened  that  the  wife  of  a  local  M.P.  invited  a  select 
party  to  a  pic-nic  to  be  held  in  the  grounds  surrounding  her 
mansion,  and  to  dine  with  herself  and  some  foreigners  of  distinc¬ 
tion  who  at  the  time  were  her  guests.  The  invited  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  met  at  an  early  hour  at  a  hotel,  from  which 
they  were  driven  in  open  barouches  to  the  residence  of  Lady 
The  day  was  hot,  and  the  intellectual  M'Brass  had  frequently 
to  bare  his  head  and  wipe  the  copious  flood  of  perspiration  from  his 
noble  forehead.  Now,  as  I  have  mentioned,  his  physical  beauty  was  a 
source  of  pride  to  him,  and  the  fact  must  also  be  confessed  that  he 
was  excessively  vain.  After  a  short  time  a  fair  vis-a-vis  directed  his 
.attention  to  the  fact  that  his  brow  was  rapidly  becoming  of  a  deep 
brown  colour.  The  castle  gates  were  in  sight,  and  the  hour  ap¬ 
proached  when  the  formal  introduction  was  to  take  place— -an  intro¬ 
duction  the  mere  thoughts  of  which  had  almost  prevented  M‘Brass 
from  realising  the  pleasure  of  “  nature’s  sweet  restorer  ”  the  previous 
night.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Mr.  FitzGeorge,  the  amateur,  was 
reputed  to  be  skilful  in  cases  of  an  abnormal  nature  such  as  this  ; 
so  his  carriage  was  hailed,  and  his  services  invited.  With  much  con¬ 
cern  he  examined  the  heavily-clouded  brow,  pronounced  an  opinion 
that  the  nigrescence  might  extend  over  the  face  if  not  checked  in 
time,  and  suggested  that  it  could  possibly  be  removed  by  friction, 
accompanying  the  suggestion  by  the  application  of  his  own  spotless 
and  scented  cambric  handkerchief.  A  glass  of  water  was  then  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  gate  lodge,  and  FitzGeorge,  applying  a  little  of  the 
liquid  to  the  corner  of  his  handkerchief,  wiped  the  forehead,  the  nose, 
and  the  cheeks  of  the  alarmed  M'Brass,  advising  him  to  expose  his 
face  as  .much  as  possible  to  the  sun,  in  order  to  give  the  bleaching 
properties  of  the  pure  water  due  effect.  Every  photographer  will 
have  anticipated  the  result— the  only  result  which  could  follow  from 
the  inside  lining  of  a  hat  charged  with  pulverised  nitrate  of  silver 
and  gallic  acid,  and  which  only  required  copious  perspiration  to 
complete  the  diabolical  work,  followed,  as  in  this  case,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  handkerchief  one  corner  of  which  was  saturated  with 
nitrate  of  silver  and  applied  wet  over  the  victim’s  face.  The  scene 
that  followed  may  be  imagined ;  but  it  surpasses  my  descriptive 
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powers.  M'Brass  up  to  the  present  time  is  not  aware  of  the  ravs- 
terious  cause  which  compelled  him  to  return  without  having  had  the 

coveted  honours  and  hospitality  of  Lady - bestowed  upon  him.  It 

is  understood  that  he  received  an  anonymous  note  stating  that  a 
similar  visitation  would  follow  every  case  of  editorial  defamation ; 
and  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  he  holds  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance  will,  it  is  expected,  materially  tend  to  operate  in  restraining 
him  in  future  from  indulging  in  semi-libellous  tendencies. 

Dr.  Diamond,  I  observe,  has  rushed  to  tlie  defence  of  Mr.  Paul 
Pretsch’s  process  by  averring  that  he  has  in  his  possession  engraved 
plates  produced  by  Mr.  Pretsch  that  are  absolutely  untouched.  These, 
it  is  said,  will  be  shown  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society;  but  even  if  they  be  exhibited,  they  will  have  proved 
nothing  whatever  in  favour  of  his  assertion,  unless  he  submit  lor 
examination  not  merely  the  printing  plates  but  the  reverses  from 
which  they  were  electrotyped.  Dr.  Diamond  will  further  have  to 
accompany  the  presentation  with  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  whole  process,  or  rather  processes,  of 
reproduction  the  plates  were  never  during  that  time  removed  from 
his  observation.  Those  who  worked  in  the  photogalvanographic 
establishment  at  Holloway  say  that  no  plate  whatever  was  printed 
from  until  it  had  bestowed  upon  it  a  certain  amount  of  skilled  labour 
at  the  hands  of  a  properly-qualified  engraver  who  was  kept  in  the 
employment  of  the  company  for  that  special  purpose ;  Dr.  Diamond, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  that  the  plates  that  printed  best  were  quite 
untouched  by  the  graver.  Now  in  whom  are  we  to  place  faith — those 
by  whom  the  plates  were  made,  or  those  who  received  presents  of 
plates  after  they  were  prepared?  It  may  turn  out  that  Dr.  Diamond 
who  is  not  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  process’ 
may  have  allowed  his  generous  impulses  to  override  his  reasoning’ 
faculties  and  to  have  blindly  accepted  the  word  of  the  donor  as  to 
what  they  really  were. 

There  are  many  things  that  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
photography,  in  consequence  of  its  exceedingly  varied  and  wide 
ramifications;  but  the  last  and  most  wonderful  application  “  out"  is 
the  sale  of  “  magnetised”  portraits  of  an  American  curative  mesme¬ 
rist.  These,  like  certain  pills  and  ointment  of  which  I  have  read, 
are  alleged  to  cure  every  disease  under  the  sun — or  nearly  so — 
provided  the  happy  owner  subject  the  photograph  to  a  careful  exa¬ 
mination  with  a  due  amount  of  faith.  Had  it  not  been  that,  by  an 
inspection  of  one  of  these  pictures  in  a  stationer’s  shop,  I  was 
“  cured”  of  any  intention  to  purchase  that  I  might  at  one  time  have 
possessed,  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  invest  iu  one,  in  order  to 
try  its  curative  influence  over  an  old  silver  bath  which  fogs  very 
badly  in  spite  of  all  that  I  can  do.  I  have  not  yet  discovered  at 
what  stage  of  production  the  “magnetisation”  is  effected — whether 
it  is  done  on  the  paper  pulp,  the  albumen,  the  silver  bath,  or  the 
finished  print.  As  mere  contact  is  in  mineral  magnetism  sufficient 
to  impart  the  influence,  so,  for  all  that  I  know,  it  may  be  the  case 
with  animal  magnetism ;  and  here  I  may  throw  out  a  suggestion 
which  is  heartily  at  the  service  of  the  clever  city  photographer  by 
whom  these  cartes  are  produced— magnetise  the  varnish  on  the 
negative,  and  the  rest  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  idea  is 
worth  patenting.  Surely  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  when  “  magnetised  ” 
cartes  are  publicly  advertised  for  sale  iu  London  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century !  One  word  more  :  these  “  photographs  with 
the  gift  of  healing”  are  capital  specimens  of  the  art.  This  much  is 
due  to  the  photographer. 

The  Philadelphia  newspapers  describe  a  fearful  storm,  or  rather 
hurricane,  that  passed  over  that  city  about  four  weeks  since.  Photo¬ 
graphic  studios  suffered  severely,  almost  every  one  having  been 
more  or  less  damaged;  some  were  totally  destroyed. 

The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  report  that  at  the  present 
time  twenty  persons  are  suffering  imprisonment  for  selling  indecent 
prints  or  books,  and  that  such  has  been  the  regeneration  consequent 
upon  their  efforts  that,  in  the  course  of  a  visitation  of  twelve  hundred 
shops  throughout  the  country  not  a  single  obscene  print  had  been 
found. 

A  weekly  photographic  publication  that  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
the  Illustrated  Photographer,  and  has  managed  to  drag  out  a 
chequered  existence  for  over  two  years,  has  at  length  succumbed  to 
circumstances  of  a  most  inevitable  character,  and  has  drawn  its  last 
hebdomadal  breath.  The  revelations  published  in  this  Journal  (on 
the  occasion  of  a  recent  lawsuit)  concerning  its  management,  must 
have  prepared  those  of  your  readers  who  were  aware  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  periodical  for  what  has  taken  place. 
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DRY  PROCESSES.* 

The  great  difficulty  that  one  meets  with  in  dry  collodion  processes 
is  the  development  of  the  image — not  only  because  it  is  a  very  long 
time  in  making  its  appearance,  notwithstanding  a  sufficient  exposure, 
but  because  the  bed  of  collodion  becomes  dilated  and  covered  with 
bubbles  when  wetted ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  same  developer 
being  continually  employed,  whatever  the  subject  may  be,  defective 
photographs  are  produced  which  give  no  detail  in  the  dark  parts, 
whilst  the  whites  are  perfectly  white. 

The  employment  of  alkaline  developers  conjointly  with  the 
strengthening  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver  produces  results  quite 
equal  to  those  obtained  by  the  wet  processes,  both  in  regard  to  the 
shaded  parts  and  the  rapidity  and  facility  of  the  development.  After 
having  tried  many  processes — such  as  that  of  Major  Russell  with 
tannin  only,  that  of  M.  Gaillard  with  dextrine  and  tannin,  the  mor¬ 
phine,  the  glycerine,  &c.,  &c. — I  decided  upon  a  modification  of  M. 
Gaillard’s  process,  which  has  given  me  excellent  results,  and  is  per¬ 
fectly  reliable. 

This  modification  consists  in  adding  gallic  acid  to  the  final  sensi¬ 
tising  bath,  and  developing  the  image  slightly  by  means  of  ammonia- 
cal  vapours.  The  gallic  acid  with  ammonia  produces  an  immediate 
brown  wherever  the  light  has  acted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver  in  the  layer  becomes  partially  reduced. 

This  manner  of  operating  establishes  an  approximation  to  the  wet 
process;  in  fact,  in  the  wet  process  one  of  the  agents  in  the  deve- 
velopment — the  nitrate  of  silver — is  present  on  the  plate  during  the 
exposure,  .and  furnishes  the  molecules  of  silver  which  constitute  the 
image.  Hence  it  results  that,  the  quantity  of  nitrate  at  each  point 
of  the  proof  being  limited,  the  details  of  the  shadows  and  the  foliage 
are  obtained  without  danger  of  creating  too  much  opacity  in  the  light 
parts.  The  ordinary  developer  in  Gaillard’s  process — pyrogallic 
acid  and  aceto-nitrate  of  silver — when  bringing  out  the  parts  of  the 
image  which  are  feebly  printed  acts  constantly  on  the  parts  strongly 
lighted  by  means  of  the  free  nitrate  it  contains,  and  strengthens  them 
beyond  measure  ;  hence  the  strong  contrast  frequently  observed  in 
views  containing  foliage  taken  by  this  or  any  similar  process,  f 

In  this  modified  process  gallic  acid  takes  the  part  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  in  the  wet  process.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  I  pro¬ 
ceed  for  the  preparation  of  the  plates  and  the  development 

The  bromo-iodised  collodion  I  use  is  prepared  according  to  the 
formula  of  M.  Gaillard  or  Major  Russell.  The  gun-cotton  can  be 
advantageously  supplied  by  papyroxyline ;  a  mixture  of  old  collodion 
with  fresh  gives  the  most  uniform  layer. 

Before  collodionising  the  plates  it  is  well  to  cover  the  edges  with 
albumen,  which  is  done  by  passing  a  brush  containing  a  little  of  that 
substance  lightly  over  them  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  band.  (Albumen 
with  the  addition  of  phenic  acid  keeps  for  a  long  time.)  This  pre¬ 
caution,  which  is  to  prevent  the  swelling  of  the  layer  after  the  wash¬ 
ings  to  which  it  has  to  be  subjected,  is  not  always  indispensable — the 
nature  of  the  collodion  has  much  to  do  with  it. 

The  silver  bath  is  the  same  as  Gaillard’s,  and  consists  of — 

Water .  100  parts. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  10  „ 

Acetic  acid  .  10  „ 

The  washing  takes  place  in  three  vessels  filled  with  water,  which 
should  be  filtered  beforehand.  The  plates  should  be  moved  about 
fn  the  water  by  raising  and  lowering  them  with  a  hook. 

The  preservative  solution  consists  of — 

Water  . . . 1000  parts. 

Dextrine  .  50  „ 

Tannin .  20  „ 

Gallic  acid  .  3  ,, 

Alcohol . : .  50  ,, 

Add  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  cloves  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  mouldy. 

Development. — The  plate,  after  having  been  exposed  in  the  camera, 
is  edged  with  a  solution  of  India-rubber  in  benzine,  or  a  negative 
varnish  that  is  not  alcoholic.  It  is  afterwards  subjected  to  ammo- 
niacal  fumigation.  For  this  I  use  a  rectangular  box  of  wood  or 
zinc,  a  little  narrower  but  rather  longer  than  the  plate,  furnished 
with  a  lid  which  shuts  well.  The  plate,  with  the  collodion  down¬ 
wards,  is  placed  so  as  to  rest  with  one  of  its  edges  on  the  hooks,  and 
with  the  opposite  edge  on  the  side  of  the  box.  The  bottom  of  the 

*  Bulletin  Beige. 

t  It  might  be  objected  that  in  the  wet  process  the  nitrate  of  silver  present  on  the 
.plate  becomes  mixed  with  the  developer.  That  is  true  when  the  pyrogallic  acid  is 
employed,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  reason  why  the  proofs  are  harder  than  those  obtained 
by  means  of  the  sulphate  of  iron.  In  the  latter  case,  indeed,  the  reduced  silver  is 
constantly  seen  swimming  upon  the  developer  during  the  development,  which  shows 
that  the  excess  of  the  nitrate  is  decomposed  without  profiting  the  image,  and  that  it  is 
only  the  quantity  which  comes  in  immediate  contact  with  the  iodide  and  bromide  of 
silver  that  fprms  the  drawing. 


latter  is  covered  with  blotting-paper,  on  which  some  drops  of  ammo¬ 
nia  are  thrown  every  time  a  new  proof  is  operated  upon.  The 
fumigation  lasts  some  minutes. 

In  order  to  make  the  image  appear,  it  suffices  to  act  upon  the 
collodion  layer  uniformly;  the  drawing  appears  in  proportion  as  the 
vapour  becomes  condensed.  In  summer  it  is  at  times  difficult  to 
condense  the  humidity  on  the  glass ;  the  plate  is,  therefore,  immersed 
immediately  after  the  fumigation  in  water  heated  to  from  50°  to 
00°  Cent.  The  image  will  then  instantly  appear. 

After  a  superficial  washing,  the  developer  in  Gaillard's  process,  or 
the  following,  should  be  applied  : — 

Water .  . .  100  parts. 

Carbonate  of  soda  or  ammonia .  5  „ 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  0  25,, 

Add,  at  the  moment  of  its  being  employed,  one  drop  of  a  solution 
of  pyrogallic  acid  at  one-lialf  per  cent.  Or  the  moistened  plate  may 
be  exposed  afresh  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  ammoniacal  vapours,  then 
washed,  and  after  that  the  above  alkaline  development  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  several  times  successively.  With  this  manner  of  operating  a 
very  short  exposure  gives  most  of  the  details.  Either  the  one  or  the 
other  method  can  be  employed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
to  be  reproduced. 

The  advantages  they  present  are  the  following: — 1.  The  proof  is 
finished  more  rapidly,  the  time  of  exposure  is  shorter,  and  the  proofs 
are  more  harmonious  than  by  Gaillard’s  process. — 2.  The  mode  of 
development  may  be  determined,  from  preference,  by  the  aspect  of 
the  image  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  vapour  or  the  application 
of  warm  water. 

If  the  plates  are  required  to  be  kept  for  a  certain  time  after  their 
exposure  in  the  camera,  and  when  it  has  not  been  possible  to  get 
an  excess  of  exposure,  it  is  only  necessary  to  fumigate  and  make 
the  image  appear  by  means  of  the  vapour.  The  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  can  then  take  place  whenever  it  is  considered  suitable.  Thus 
the  loss  of  the  latent  image  may  be  avoided.'  J.  F.  Plucker. 


THE  LATE  NIEPCE  DE  ST.  VICTOR. 

Translation  of  a  Circular  Issued  by  the  Following  Committee  for 
the  Purpose  of  Raising  a  Substantial  Subscription  fop.  the 
Wife  and  Children  of  the  Late  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor. 

Committee. — The  Count  O.  Aguado,  Adam-Salomon,  M.  Balard  (of 
the  Institute,  and  President  of  the  French  Photographic  Society),  M. 
Barreswill,  M.  Ed.  Becquerel  (of  the  Institute),  M.  Berthaut,  MM. 
Clouzard,  Darlot,  Davanne,  Dubose,  Ferrier,  Fontaine,  Fortier,  Franck 
de  Villecholes,  A.  Girard,  Guilleminot,  Hulot.  Lacan,  Laulerie,  Lejeune, 
Peligot  (of  the  Institute),  Plant,  Regnault,  Reutlinger,  Rousseau, 
Soulier,  and  M.  Vidal. 

Bankers. — M.  Blacquet  Eichtal,  19,  Rue  de  Grammont,  Paris. 

Sir, — Photography  has  just  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  person  of 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  nephew  of  Nicephore  Niepce,  the  first  inventor  of 
photography.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  sustained  with  dignity  the  name 
which  he  bore,  and  his  entire  life  was  consecrated  to  photographic  re¬ 
searches  and  discoveries. 

Amongst  the  numerous  works  which  we  owe  to  him  we  will  cite 
his  researches  for  fixing  the  natural  colours  (to  which  he  succeeded  in 
giving  a  relative  stability),  his  memoirs  on  the  persistence  of  luminous 
activity,  his  processes  of  helio-engraving,  and,  above  all,  the  obtaining  the 
first  negatives  on  glass — an  invention  which  opened  to  photography  a 
I  new  era,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  use  of  collodion,  the  base  of  all 
present  photography.  Thus  there  is  not  a  French  or  foreign  photo¬ 
grapher,  amateur,  or  dealer,  who,  taking  up  a  glass  plate  to  make  a 
negative,  should  not  feel  himself  indebted  to  Niepce. 

This  invention  might  have  been  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  the 
author.  If  more  careful  about  fortune  than  the  future  progress  of  his  art, 
Niepce  would  not  have  abandoned  to  all  the  process  which  might  have 
enriched  himself.  This  disinterestedness  has  not  received  its  recom¬ 
pense,  for  Niepce  has  died  leaving  only  a  widow,  two  children,  and 
nothing — less  than  nothing — the  emoluments  attached  to  the  position 
he  occupied  not  being  always  sufficient  to  keep  his  family.  In  face  of 
these  services  given,  in  face  of  death,  in  face  of  destitution,  everyone 
who  reaps  pleasure  or  profit  from  the  inventions  of  Niepce  should  feel 
that  he  has  a  duty  to  fulfil,  a  debt  to  be  paid.  Thus,  certain  of  finding 
in  the  heart  of  each  the  echo  of  his  own  impressions,  the  committee 
(which  has  been  constituted  since  the  death  of  Niepce)  addresses  with 
confidence  everyone  interested  in  the  art  of  photography,  and  begs  you 
to  reply  to  its  appeal  for  a  subscription.  We  hope  that  this  appeal  will 
be  extensive,  and  that  the  future  will  not  have  to  reproach  our  century 
with  having  replied  by  indifference  to  the  devotion  of  a  man  who  gave 
twenty-five  years  of  his  existence — who  gave  freely  to  all  the  discoveries 
■which  have  moved  millions — and  whose  disinterestedness,  if  all  our 
efforts  fail,  will  only  have  reaped  ingratitude  and  utter  want  and 
deprivation. 
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We  therefore  address  ourselves  to  you,  certain  that  you  will  aid  us  in 
accomplishing  our  task,  and  in  repairing  as  much  as  possible  the  mis¬ 
fortune  which  has  visited  the  family  of  Niepce. — For  the  Committee, 

Davanne,  Fortier, 

Darlot,  Laulerie. 

Lacan, 

[We  need  scarcely  add  that  we  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  be  made 
the  medium  of  assisting  in  so  good  a  work,  and  trust  that  a  hearty 
response  to  this  affecting  appeal  may  be  made  by  English  photo¬ 
graphers-— professional  and  amateur.  We  shall  gladly  take  charge 
of  any  sums  sent  to  our  office,  2,  York-street,  Co  vent-garden,  W.C., 
which  will  be  duly  forwarded  to  the  banker  appointed  for  receiving 
the  contributions  to  the  fund.  Donations  should  be  made  pajmble  to 
J.  T.  Taylor,  at  the  Money-order  Office,  King-street,  Co  vent-garden, 
and  all  sums  received  will  be  duly  acknowledged  in  our  columns. — 
Eds.  B.  J.  P. J 


ON  THE  MAGNESIUM  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS,  AS 
APPLIED  TO  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY.* 

Report  to  Brevet  Major-General  J.  K.  Barnes,  Surgeon-Gene¬ 
ral  of  the  United  States  Army,  Dated  Army  Medical 
Museum,  Microscopical  Section,  January  4,  1870. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that,  on  the  25th  of  October  last,  I 
began  to  conduct  in  person  a  series  of  experiments,  intended  to  devise 
means  for  escaping  certain  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the 
successful  preparation  of  photomicrographs  of  specimens,  selected  from 
the  valuable  and  daily-increasing  series  of  permanently -mounted 
microscopic  sections  of  normal  and  pathological  tissues  which  form  so 
interesting  a  portion  of  the  treasures  of  the  Museum.  In  these  experi¬ 
ments  I  used  the  sun  as  a  source  of  illumination,  and,  following  the 
process  which  I  have  described  in  full  elsewhere,  +  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  arranging  a  method  by  the  aid  of  which  this  class  of  objects  could 
he  photographed  quite  as  successfully  and  readily  as  the  diatoms  and 
other  test  objects  which  had  previously  been  so  satisfactorily  repro¬ 
duced  in  this  section  of  the  Museum.  I  shall  take  occasion  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  to  lay  before  you  prints  of  some  of  the  tissue- 
preparations  thus  reproduced.  At  present  it  is  my  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  certain  important  observations  which  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  while  my  experiments  were  in  progress,  and  which  it  appears 
to  me  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  and  service  to  all  microscopists. 

During  the  last  week  ©f  October  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  November 
I  relied  wholly  on  the  sun  as  the  source  of  illumination  for  producing 
negatives.  In  this  period,  during  which  I  had  but  two  perfectly  cloud¬ 
less  working  days  and  several  fractional  days  on  which  my  work  was 
continually  interrupted  by  passing  clouds,  1  had  ample  opportunity  to 
convince  myself  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  was  a  most  serious 
hindrance  to  the  preparation  of  successful  photographs  of  microscopic 
objects,  and  I  ceased  to  wonder  that  European  microscopists,  who  are 
exposed  to  a  climate  even  more  variable  than  our  own,  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  placing  the  art  of  photomicrography  upon  such  a  basis  as 
to  make  a  convenient  and  habitual  auxiliary  in  all  microscopical 
investigations.  This  desirable  end  I  believe  I  have  attained ;  but  it  has 
been  by  resorting  to  artificial  lights,  and  thus  making  the  success  of  the 
process  wholly  independent  of  the  weather. 

On  the  12th  of  November  I  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  with 
artificial  lights  which  were,  most  fortunately,  crowned  with  success, 
both  the  magnesium  and  the  electric  lights  proving  adequate  sources  of 
illumination,  for  the  production  of  photomicrographs  even  with  the 
highest  powers. 

For  the  production  of  the  electric  light  I  used  a  Duboscq’s  lamp,  set 
in  motion  by  a  battery  of  fifty  small  Grove’s  elements.  I  found  that 
with  this  source  of  light  photographs  could  be  successfully  taken  with 
any  power  with  which  pictures  can  be  taken  by  sunlight ;  and  I  was 
delighted  to  find,  as  I  had  anticipated,  that  the  very  exaggeration  of 
light  and  shadow  which  has  prevented  the  electric  light  from  being 
generally  adopted  as  a  source  of  illumination  in  the  preparation  of 
photographs  of  the  size  of  the  object,  or  smaller,  proved  of  immense 
advantage  in  the  reproduction  of  the  feeble  microscopical  images  of 
highly -magnified  objects,  and  that  the  pictures  were  hence  clearer  and 
better  defined  than  any  photographs  of  similar  objects  I  had  hitherto 
seen  produced  by  sunlight.  I  found,  also,  that  the  electric  light  was 
so  much  more  manageable  than  sunlight  as  a  source  of  microscopic 
illumination  that  I  could  readily  arrange  it  to  produce  negatives  with 
much  shorter  exposures  than  are  indispensable  with  the  sun. 

The  magnesium  light  shared  these  qualities  to  a  high  degree ;  but  I 
found  that  its  best  work  was  done  when  the  object  was  not  to  be  mag¬ 
nified  more  than  a  thousand  diameters,  and  that  there  were  certain 
limitations  to  its  use  on  test-objects  which  will  be  referred  to  in  the  sequel. 

With  one  or  the  other  of  these  artificial  lights  as  a  source  of  illumina¬ 
tion  I  have  prepared  a  considerable  number  of  negatives  of  interesting 
microscopical  objects,  of  which  a  few  are  appended  to  this  report  byway 
*  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. 

t  Circular  No.  6,  War  Department,  Surgeon-General’s  Office,  Nov,  1,  1805,  page 
148,  «(.  $eq. 


of  illustration,  while  the  others  will  be  laid  before  you  in  future  reports 
on  special  subjects. 

The  magnesium  and  electric  lights  are  mentioned  as  possible  sources 
of  illumination  for  the  production  of  photomicrographs  by  Dr.  Lionel 
Beale,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  How  to  Work  with  the  Microscope , 
page  275.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  any  one  lias  made  successful 
negatives  with  high  powers  with  either  of  these  lights  prior  to  tlie 
experiments  here  recorded.  There  are  in  the  Museum  a  few  photo¬ 
graphs  with  low  powers,  taken  with  the  magnesium  light  by 
Dr.  C.  F.  Crehore,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  kindly  presented  them 
August  3,  186G.  Negative  No.  90,  old  microscopical  series,  Army 
Medical  Museum,  represents  a  few  villi  from  the  small  intestine 
of  a  mouse,  photographed  by  the  electric  light  with  a  four-tenths 
objective  of  Wales,  arranged  to  magnify  eighty-four  diameters. 
The  electric  light  was  produced  by  forty  Bunsen  cells,  and,  as  I 
had  no  electric  lamp  at  the  time,  I  held  the  carbon  points  in 
two  retort  holders,  and  managed  as  best  I  could  during  the  exposure 
the  uncertain  light  thus  produced.  I  know  of  no  other  photomicrographs 
than  the  above  to  have  been  actually  made  by  the  electric  or  the  mag¬ 
nesium  lights ;  certainly,  if  any  have  been,  they  have  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  successful  for  their  authors  to  be  willing  to  give  them  any  de¬ 
gree  of  publicity.  I  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  claiming  for  the 
Museum  and  for  myself  the  credit  of  having  demonstrated  the  service¬ 
able  character  of  these  lights  as  sources  of  illumination  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  negatives  with  high  powers,  and  of  having  devised  a  simple 
method  which  brings  their  use  within  the  reach  of  every  microscopist, 

I  propose  now  to  sketch  briefly  the  process  by  which  negatives  of 
microscopic  objects  can  be  conveniently  produced  with  these  artificial 
lights. 

1.  The  electric  light  is  by  far  the  best  of  all  artificial  lights  for  the 
production  of  photomicrographs,  and,  when  used  as  I  am  now  about 
to  describe,  it  is  both  convenient  and  economical.  I  use  a  Grove’s  bat¬ 
tery  of  fifty  elements.  The  battery  is  placed  just  outside  of  the 
operating  room,  in  a  closet  from  ■which  the  fumes  escape  through  an 
earthen  pipe  into  the  main  chimney  of  the  building.  This  battery  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  William  Ladd,  Nos.  11  and  12,  Beak-street,  Regent- 
street,  London,  W.  The  rubber  cups  are  four  and  three-quarters  inches 
high,  three  and  a-quarter  inches  wide,  and  two  inches  thick.  The  plati¬ 
nums  are  five  and  a-half  inches  by  two  and  one-eighth  inches,  and  weigh 
about  sixty  grains  each.  The  zincs  are  bent  on  themselves  so  as  to  present 
a  part  of  their  surface  on  each  side  of  the  platinums,  and  weigh,  when 
new,  about  a  pound  apiece.  Mr.  Ladd  furnishes  these  batteries  in 
trays  of  ten  elements,  at  £5  sterling  per  tray,  and  I  find  that  a  battery 
of  five  trays  is  sufficient  for  most  purposes.  Seven  pounds  and  a-half  of 
strong  commercial  nitric  acid,  and  three  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
ten  times  the  quantity  of  water,  is  sufficient  to  charge  this  battery, 
which  will  then  produce  the  light  continuously  for  from  three  to  four 
hours.  The  cost  of  running  the  battery  for  this  time,  including  in  the 
estimate  the  amount  of  zinc  consumed,  and  the  cost  of  amalgamating 
every  third  or  fourth  time  of  using,  is  very  moderate.  I  make  it  a 
practice  to  have  the  battery  washed  out,  the  acids  thrown  away,  and 
the  porous  cups  put  to  soak  immediately  after  I  have  done  the  day’s 
work ;  and  all  this  is  so  simple  that  I  have  no  difficulty  in  instructing 
an  orderly  to  do  it,  so  that  the  management  of  the  battery  does  not 
occupy  any  part  of  my  time. 

The  Duboscq’s  lamp,  the  microscope,  and  the  plate-holder  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  dark  room,  which  enables  me  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  a 
camera.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  the  cut. 

The  electric  lamp  of  Duboscq  A  is  placed  on  a  stool  against  the  wall 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  its  light  concentrated  by  a  pair  of  condens¬ 
ing  lenses  B  on  the  lower  lens  of  the  achromatic  condenser  of  the 


microscope.  The  microscope  C  (a  large  Rowell  and  .Leaianu  s  SLaud) 
is  placed  on  a  small  table  E,  which  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
lowered  or  elevated  at  pleasure,  and  can  be  levelled  by  means  of  three 
levelling  screws  at  its  base.  The  plate  holder  G,  also  arranged  so  that 
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it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  is  supported  by  a  small  table  F, 
which  stands  on  three  levelling  screws.  The  floor  of  the  apartment  is 
quite  level.  The  lenses  employed  for  the  microscope  are  those  of  Mr. 
William  Wales,  of  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey,  specially  constructed  for 
bringing  the  actinic  rays  to  a  focus.  For  powers  above  the  one-eighth, 
however,  I  have  found  that  the  achromatic  objectives  of  Messrs.  Powell 
and  Lea  laud,  of  London,  answer  an  excellent  purpose,  and  indeed  that 
their  immersion  one-sixteenth  exceeds  in  defining  powers  any  objective 
which  has  yet  come  under  my  notice. 

In  taking  photographs  with  this  apparatus  I  proceed  as  follows  : — 
The  electric  lamp  being  set  in  motion,  the  table  holding  the  microscope 
(which  has  previously  been  levelled)  is  raised  or  lowered  and  moved 
from  side  to  side  till  the  centre  of  the  achromatic  condenser  is  brought 
to  the  centre  of  the  illuminating  pencil  proceeding  from  the  lamp  ;  the 
object  is  then  placed  on  the  stage  and  carefully  adjusted.  A  cell  of 
plate  glass,  containing  a  saturated  solution  of  the  ammonio-sulphate  of 
copper,  is  fixed  just  below  the  achromatic  condenser,  and  not  only  pre¬ 
vents  the  admission  of  non-actinic  rays,  but  excludes  the  very  great  heat 
which  accompanies  the  electric  light,  and  also  moderates  its  effect  upon 
the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  light  thus  produced  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  eye,  and  I  find  myself  able  to  work  with  it  from  four  to  five  hours 
without  fatigue.  It  has  also  the  advantage  that  all  the  colours  of  the 
object  examined  disappear,  and  the  preparation  appears  black  on  an 
azure  field,  which  resembles  the  sky  on  a  clear  day,  so  that  the  observer 
sees  at  a  glance  how  the  object  will  appear  in  the  photograph  (in  which 
the  same  black  lines  or  tints  will  be  faithfully  reproduced  on  a  white  field), 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  arrange  his  achromatic  condenser  and  other  adjust¬ 
ments  so  as  to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  effect. 

Everything  having  been  arranged  at  the  microscope  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  observer,  the  eyepiece  is  taken  out,  and  the  image  allowed  to  fall 
on  the  ground  glass  of  the  plate-holder,  which  has  previously  been  placed 
at  the  distance  necessary  to  give  the  magnifying  power  desired  with  the 
objective  employed.  The  operator  adjusts  the  plate-holder  to  the  right 
height,  and  sees  that  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  optical  axis  of  the  micro¬ 
scope,  which  he  readily  does  by  observing  that  all  parts  of  the  field  are 
equally  in  focus.  He  then  takes  out  the  ground  glass  and  finishes  the 
fine  adjustment  with  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  and  a  focussing-glass,  after 
which  the  sensitive  plate  is  inserted,  the  exposure  made,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  finished. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 
Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

,,  15  th . 

Edinburgh . . . . . . 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  monthly  meeting  for  the  present  year  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
the  31st  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William.  Brown-street,-— Mr. 
John  Henderson,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Lupton  was  elected  a  member. 

The  weather  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  monthly  excursion  had  been 
very  unfavourable,  and  only  three  members  had  gone.  It  was  thought, 
therefore,  that  Dunham  Park  might  be  advantageously  put  upon  the  list 
for  a  future  trip.  Mr.  Nash  said  he  was  authorised  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Stedman,  of  Sandycroft,  to  offer  hospitality  to  members  who  would 
visit  the  neighbourhood  of  Great  Bndworth,  Cheshire,  for  an  excursion, 
which  offer  was  received  with  thanks. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hxggin  then  made  the  following  remarks  on  Photography 
as  Applied  to  the  Purposes  of  Education He  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  photographs  had  been  found  to  be  exceedingly  useful  to  lecturers 
in  large  public  schools,  and  asked  the  Society  to  consider  in  what  way 
photography  could  be  made  more  useful  for  educational  purposes  than 
it  had  been  hitherto.  This  question,  he  said,  appeared  to  him  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  brought  before  the  Society,  and  he  desired 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  members  to  it,  to  obtain  their  opinions,  and 
to  enlist  their  co-operation  in  some  scheme  the  object  of  which  should 
be  to  make  photography  aid  as  much  as  possible  the  purposes  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Education  was  the  question  of  the  day,  and  any  assistance  which 
photographic  societies  could  give  would  be  highly  appreciated  by  those 
who  were  devoting  their  time  and  energies  to  imparting  instruction  to 
others,  and  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  the  work  facilitated  by  using  all 
the  available  means  which  present  themselves.  It  would  be  admitted 
that  to  help  in  this  great  work  was  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  every 
amateur  photographer ;  and  if  they  gave  the  matter  a  little  considera¬ 
tion,  they  would  see  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  a  great  deal 
towards  this  end.  Their  chief  pleasure  now  was  to  produce  pleasing 
pictures  of  any  views  or  objects  that  might  happen  to  fall  in  their  way, 
and,  having  taken  a  few  prints,  their  negatives  were  buried  in  their 


boxes  and  consigned  to  oblivion.  They  worked  without  any  design  or 
object,  and,  as  a  consequence,  their  results  were  comparatively  of  very 
little  value ;  but,  if  they  were  to  lay  down  a  system  and  had  a  definite 
object  in  view,  they  would  find  that  they  could  produce  photographs  of 
great  value,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  add  to  the  pleasure  of  their 
work  very  considerably.  Were  they  to  choose  certain  subjects  for  illus¬ 
tration  in  accordance  with  their  individual  tastes  and  studies,  and  make 
them  subserve  the  purpose  of  producing  illustrations  of  the  various 
objects  selected,  at  the  eud  of  each  year  they  would  find  themselves 
possessed  of  a  most  valuable  collection  of  negatives.  Prints  might  be 
produced  from  these  negatives,  be  arranged  in  series,  and  might  be 
issued  at  prices  which,  after  covering  the  cost  of  printing,  and  leaving 
a  small  sum  to  be  added  to  the  funds  of  their  Society,  would  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  everyone.  In  this  way  they  would  make  themselves 
useful ;  they  would  raise  the  character  of  their  art ;  they  would  take 
their  proper  position  amongst  the  other  Societies  of  the  town ;  and  they 
would  create  a  fund  which  might  be  applied  to  the  advancement  and 
spread  of  photography,  provide  proper  public  rooms  for  meetings,  and 
for  cai'rying  on  experiments  and  for  general  work.  That  photography 
was  felt  to  be  of  great  use  for  educational  purposes  might  be  already 
known  to  some  of  them ;  and  it  only  required  that  they  should  ask  the 
question,  W as  it  so  ?  to  find  that  some  of  the  foremost  men  in  their  large 
schools  were  constantly  endeavouring  to  collect  photographs  illustrative 
of  various  branches  of  study  in  order  to  use  them  in  their  lectures,  and 
that  they  felt  the  want  of  a  cheap  issue  of  a  complete  series  on  the 
different  subjects  on  which  they  were  called  to  give  instruction.  He 
had  found  that  several  of  his  own  microphotographs  had  been  of  great 
use  in  illustrating  the  lectures  on  Geology  in  Rugby  School,  and  he 
knew  that  other  photographs  had  been  found  to  be  similarly  useful. 
They  were  told,  and  they  could  readily  understand,  that  by  the  aid  of 
photographs  a  deep  interest  might  be  raised  and  impressions  produced 
which  could  not  be  obtained  by  any  other  means.  Let  them,  then, 
adopt  a  plan  or  plans  for  the  summer’s  work ;  let  them  see  what  could 
be  done  during  the  season;  and  let  them  apply  for  spaces  for  the 
results  in  the  Exhibition  of  1871  in  the  Educational  Department.  The 
Commissioners  desired  to  bring  prominently  into  notice  all  the  means 
and  appliances  found  to  be  useful  for  educational  purposes ;  and  they 
should  there  have  an  opportunity  of  making  known  that  they  desired 
to  give  to  others  the  benefit  of  their  rambles  and  work.  The  subjects 
which  they  might  very  profitably  take  up  were  almost  infinite,  and  he 
would  mention,  some.  A  series  on  Geology  would  be  very  valuable ; 
another  series  on  Clouds;  another  on  Naval  Architecture ;  another  on 
Architecture  proper ;  another  on  Archaeology ;  another  on  Ethnology ; 
others  on  the  different  branches  of  Natural  History  and  Science;  on 
Anatomy,  &c.  They  had  only  to  lay  down  plans  and  work  to  them,  to 
direct  their  energies  in  definite  directions,  in  order  to  produce  very  valu¬ 
able  results  of  a  kind  especially  suitable  for  members  of  a  society  of  ama¬ 
teurs.  He  felt  very  much  the  desirableness  of  aiming  in  their  labours  at  a 
definite  object,  and  would  like  much  to  see  their  Society  take  this  matter 
up  warmly,  doing  individually  and  collectively  what  they  could  to  raise 
the  character  of  their  Association,  and  to  advance  their  art  by  making 
it  of  more  general  use  and  advantage  to  the  community  at  large. 

The  importance  of  the  course  recommended  was  further  urged  by  the 
President  and  Mr.  Guyton,  and  met  with  general  acceptance.  It 
seemed  probable  that  three  of  the  departments  of  study  suggested 
would  find  willing  workers  in  them. 

A.  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  Mr.  Higgin. 

A  motion  was  carried  to  effect  exchanges  in  photographic  prints. 

The  next  excursion  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  loth 
Inst.,  to  Furness  Abbey,  the  President  inviting  the  members  and  their 
friends  to  dinner  on  the  occasion.  Thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  for  his  courtesy. 

A  fine  combination  photograph  of  Runcorn  Bridge  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Thompson.  Mr.  Murray  exhibited  some  views 
of  Croston,  Mr.  Roberts  several  of  Speke,  and  Mr.  Henderson  a  number 
of  stereographs. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  the  28th  instant. 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

A  meeting" of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  11th  ult., — M.  Teisseire  in 
the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  referring  to  the  lamented  death  of  M.  Niepce  de 
St.  Victor,  and  the  works  he  had  accomplished  during  his  lifetime, 
remarked  that,  happily,  the  Marseilles  Society  possessed  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  hehochromic  works,  which  well  merited  to  be  preserved  with 
the  greatest  care  as  proofs  of  his  title  to  eminence  in  that  department 
of  the  art,  and  which  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  comparing  with  the 
past  any  new  attempts  that  might  be  made  in  regard  to  photographing 
in  colours. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  meeting  the  several  presentations  that 
had  been  received  by  the  Society  since  the  previous  meeting,  and 
which  consisted  of — The  regulations  prepared  by  the  Town  of  Lyons 
for  the  Universal  Exhibition,  to  be  opened  in  May,  1871. — Pro¬ 
spectuses  of  M.  Meynier  and  M.  Vibien.  — M.  Davanne's  Annuaire  Photo - 
gr'aphique,  this  being  the  sixth  year  of  that  interesting  publication. — 
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M.  Leon  Vidal’s  pamphlet  on  carbon  printing,  being  the  second  part  or 
complement  of  his  Carbon  Photography,  previously  published.  The 
whole  purported  to  be  a  theoretical  and  historical  account  of  that  pro¬ 
cess,  which  appeared  to  him  most  easily  practised  and  available  for  the 
amateur  as  well  as  the  professional  photographer. 

M.  Vidal  said  that,  although  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  John¬ 
son  as  the  inventor,  he  had  introduced  methods  of  operating  which  his 
own  experience  had  led  him  to  adopt,  and  for  which  he  alone  was 
responsible.  There  were  some  points  on  which  he  (M.  Vidal)  was 
absolutely  reserved.  He  had  not  mentioned  hydrochloric  acid  as  an 
agent  capable  of  whitening  proofs  which  had  retained  a  greenish  tinge, 
nor  the  cyanide  of  potassium  recommended  for  the  same  purpose  by 
M.  Jeanrenaud,  and  also  as  aiding  in  dissolving  bichromated  gelatine, 
either  over-exposed  or  that  had  spontaneously  become  insoluble  in  part 
by  the  action  of  alkaline  bichromate.  In  the  absence  of  any  certitude 
on  these  points  he  had  abstained,  he  said,  from  mentioning  them. 

M.  Meynier,  in  the  name  of  M.  Romain  Talbot,  presented  a  series 
of  enlargements  printed  by  development,  and  obtained  in  the  apparatus 
of  M.  Talbot.  The  apparatus,  he  said,  was  lighted  with  artificial  light, 
and  could  be  operated  with  at  any  hour  and  at  any  season.  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  process  of  printing  by  development,  he  said,  enabled 
the  operator  to  obtain  an  image  very  I’apidly ;  besides  which,  the  proofs 
he  then  exhibited  would  show  that  there  was  greater  softness  in  the 
half-tints,  and  more  depth  and  homogeneousness  in  the  image  altogether. 

M.  Taylor  remarked  that  the  proof  obtained  by  development,  in 
addition  to  what  had  just  been  stated,  possessed  also  greater  stability. 
He  had  in  his  possession  some  proofs  of  this  kind  which  he  had  had  for 
a  long  time,  and  he  was  unable  to  detect  any  alteration  whatever  in 
them  ;  they  were  now  just  the  same  as  when  he  first  obtained  them. 

M.  Chas.  Teisseire  presented  a  considerable  number  of  different 
proofs  from  Italy,  which  he  brought  back  with  him  after  an  excursion 
in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  MM.  Vidal  and  Jacquemet,  and, 
with  permission,  he  gave  the  meeting  an  account  of  their  visit  to 
Upper  Italy  and  its  results  in  a  photographic  point  of  view.  At 
Florence,  which  he  styled  “  that  city  of  artistic  wonders,”  he  and 
his  companions  found  the  most  splendid  proofs  of  monuments  and  re¬ 
productions  from  the  old  masters,  obtained  by  Alinari  Brothers. 
These  eminently-distinguished  photographers,  he  said,  invited  them 
to  visit  their  magnificent  establishment,  which  was  admirably  situated 
for  industrial  works  of  the  highest  order,  and  embracing  all  specialities 
of  photographic  application  for  portraits  of  all  dimensions,  views  from 
nature,  reproductions  of  the  oldest  pictures,  and  interiors  of  monu¬ 
ments,  &c.  For  an  establishment  of  this  kind  it  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  complete,  the  largest,  and  best  organised  that  could  be  seen 
— a  model  establishment  that  did  honour  to  those  who  had  created  it ; 
and  the  fine  collection  of  proofs  exhibited  to  the  meeting  were  evidence 
in  themselves  that  neither  time,  pains,  nor  money  had  been  spared 
in  obtaining  reproductions  in  harmony  with  the  ideal  value  of  the 
wonders  they  had  had  to  copy.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  were 
printed  by  a  process  which  was  not  reliable  in  regard  to  stability, 
otherwise  their  value  would  have  been  very  much  greater ;  and  the 
Marseilles  party  did  not  fail  to  recommend  to  Alinari  Brothers  the 
study  of  processes  of  printing  with  indelible  substances,  with  the 
view  to  the  adoption  of  that  which  might  appear  best  suited  to  the 
multiplicity  of  their  works.  At  Venice  they  saw  some  splendid  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  magnificent  works  of  Paul  Veronese,  Raphael,  and 
Titian,  by  M.  Nayo,  who  enjoys  a  well-merited  reputation.  And  at 
Milan,  M.  Calzori,  and  M.  Rossi  exhibited  some  Albert  types,  which 
were  exceedingly  soft,  and  vigorous  at  the  same  time ;  and  they  gathered 
from  these  artists,  and  at  their  establishment,  that,  with  a  little  practice, 
the  Albert  process  of  printing  was  easily  attainable. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

London  Photographic  Society.— The  last  ordinary  meeting  before 
the  recess  will  be  held  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  W.,  on  Tuesday  next, 
the  14th  inst. ,  at  eight  o’clock,  when  a  letter  received  from  Herr  Pretsch, 
of  Vienna,  will  be  read  and  some  specimens  of  photogalvanographic 
work  exhibited.  Mr.  C.  F.  Jessen,  of  Bradford,  will  show  some 
examples  of  the  Berlin  “lichtdruck”  process. 


<&ffrr«sp0nh£itju. 

— ♦ — 

Meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society.  —  Communication 
on  Curious  Effect  of  Red  Light  on  the  Sensitive  Film,  by 
M.  Bazin. — Jury  for  Awarding  Prizes  at  the  Photographic 
Exhibition  in  Paris,  1870.  —  Subscription  for  Family  of  the 
late  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor. — Finger  Stains  Discussed. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  was  held  on 
Friday  evening  last, — M.  Balard  in  the  chair.  But  few  members  were 
present. 

Mr.  Fox  Talbot  was  to  have  sent  an  account  of  his  engraving  process 
and  all  improvements,  but  sent  a  letter  of  postponement  instead. 


M.  Clouzard  was  to  have  said  something  about  obtaining  instanta* 
neous  negatives  by  means  of  a  dry  albumen  process ;  but,  after  sending 
in  his  announcement,  which  was  lithographed  upon  the  onlre  du  jour, 
he  seems  to  have  found  out  something  still  better,  and,  wishing  to  give 
us  a  good  thing  when  he  does  do  it,  he  also  postponed  his  communication. 
A  few  negatives  were  handed  round,  showing  rapid,  rather  than  instan¬ 
taneous,  pictures. 

We  thought  M.  Bazin,  announced  for  a  communication  on  the  action 
of  red  light  upon  the  sensitive  film,  was  going  to  do  likewise  ;  but  the 
Secretary  began  to  read  the  note  M.  Bazin  had  prepared  for  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  about  9.30  the  author  came  in  with  negatives,  prints,  and 
sliding  front  of  camera  to  support  his  statements.  M.  Bazin  affirms  that 
the  introduction  of  red  light  on  the  sensitive  collodion  film  during  its 
exposui’e  not  only  reduces  the  time  of  exposure  one-third ,  but  produces 
more  half-tone  in  the  picture,  and  brings  out  more  details  in  the  shade  in 
the  subject  than  if  the  plate  were  exposed  in  the  usual  manner.  Yellow 
light  produced  no  effect,  blue  a  general  fog,  but  red,  pure  red,  this 
curious  effect. — M.  Davanne  backed  up  M.  Bazin,  having  seen  him 
perform  the  experiments,  to  prove  what  he  stated,  and  from  all  that 
passed  at  the  meeting  this  is  a  fait  accompli.  How  is  it  managed? 
Well,  the  sliding  front  of  the  camera  brought  by  M.  Bazin  was  for  a 
whole-plate  lens  or  about  that  size,  and  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of 
the  square  front  was  a  circular  opening  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 
At  the  back  of  each  opening  was  a  square  glass  cell,  a  little  larger  than 
the  opening,  and  about  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  thick.  This  cell 
was  filled  with  a  solution  of  perfectly  pure  carmine  in  solution  of  ammo¬ 
nia  and  sealed  up.  The  carmine  must  be  quite  pure,  or  a  violet  tint  will 
be  imparted  to  the  solution  and  to  the  light  passing  through  it.  The 
full  aperture  (two  inches)  of  these  cells  is  not  always  used,  the  artist 
using  his  judgment,  according  to  amount  and  quality  of  light,  class  of 
subject,  &c.,  whether  he  “  diaphragms”  them  off  or  not.  It  is  not  so 
good  to  expose  the  plate  itself  under  a  large  cell  of  red  fluid  before 
exposure,  as  to  use  the  action  of  the  red  light  in  the  way  just  described. 
I  wonder  whether  further  experiments  and  researches  will  confirm  all 
this ;  or  will  it  be  consigned  to  the  limbo  where  sulphate  of  quinine  for 
windows  of  dark  rooms  is  or  ought  to  have  gone  to  ?  A  picture  was 
handed  round  in  which  was  a  dark  velvet  curtain  in  folds.  In  one 
picture  the  curtain  was  a  mass  of  black,  and  this  was  said  to  have  been 
taken  without  red  light,  whereas  one  with  detail  and  folds  was  taken  at 
the  same  time  and  under  the  same  circumstances  with  red  light.  I 
here  leave  the  matter  to  your  readers,  who  will  doubtless  soon  reap  any 
advantage  it  may  possess,  and  I  hope  will  let  their  fellow-readers  know 
all  about  it  anyway. 

The  list  of  members  of  the  jury  for  awarding  prizes  at  the  present; 
exhibition  of  photographs  in  the  Palais  de  1’ Industrie  was  read  over,  it 
having  been  constituted  by  the  votes  of  the  exhibitors.  As  the  foreign 
interests  were  not  represented  on  it,  the  Committee  proposed  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  names  of  Baron  Schwartz,  of  the  Austrian  Legation,  and  of 
your  correspondent,  and  they  were  duly  elected. 

We  then  ended  the  seance  by  the  performance  of  a  sad  but  obvious 
duty.  Reference  was  made  to  the  loss  the  photographic  world  had 
sustained  in  the  person  of  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  and  it  was  found  on 
inquiry  that  the  poor  man  died  and  left  a  widow,  two  children,  and 
nothing  else,  the  emoluments  of  his  position  having  never  been  sufficient 
to  keep  himself  and  family.  Here  was  a  case  which  was  considered, 
and  justly  so  too,  I  think,  to  have  a  special  claim  upon  the  practical 
sympathy  of  photographers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  not  one  of  whom 
has  not  participated  more  or  less  in  the  benefit  resulting  from  many 
discoveries  of  M.  Niepce,  all  of  which  he  gave  freely  to  the  world,  with¬ 
out  a  thought  of  gain  to  himself  except  in  reputation  and  in  honour.  A 
circular  will  be  very  freely  distributed,  of  which  I  send  a  translation 
for  another  portion  of  your  Journal.  No  doubt  the  Editors  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  will  at  once  open  a  subscription  list 
in  the  columns  of  the  Journal,  and  all  other  confreres  will  do  likewise.* 
From  America,  a  hearty  response  will,  I  dare  say,  be  given— dear  friends 
there  are  such  good  hands  at  subscription  lists,  and  think  nothing  of  so 
many  dollars  where  we  give  so  many  shillings. 

A  good  work  is  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin,  the  May  number  of 
which  reaches  me  today  ! 

Now  Mr.  Gr.  W.  Webster,  F.C.S.,  one  little  word  with  you  before  I 
close.  “Finger  stains,”  &c.,  page  252.  “Mr.  Fowler  has  told  us  to 
use  hypochlorite  of  potassium.  I  have  tried  it,  and,  as  I  expected, 
*  See  Editorial  note  in  another  column. 
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found  it  *  *  open  to  the  same  objection — the  nasty 

smell  it  leaves  behind,  requiring  the  use  of  a  second  solution  to  destroy 
it.”  Well !  what  can  you  recommend  better,  Mr.  G.  W.  W.  ?  “  Strong 
solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  dab  fingers,  and  after  a  few 
seconds  apply  cyanide  of  potassium!”  Well!  we  have  two  solutions 
here — the  second  a  most  objectionable  poison ;  under  some  conditions  of 
the  skin  “there  is  grave  danger  of  absorption.”  But  “strong  hypo.  ” 
can  be  substituted ;  still  a  second  solution  ” — n'  est  ce  pas  ?  But  hypo,  is 
slow.  There  is  ammonia,  though — elegant,  safe,  and  speedy ;  still  a 
second  solution,  so  objected  to  in  the  method  I  described  in  your  pages. 
Well,  I  do  not  think  any  of  these  systems  surpasses  that  proposed  by 
M.  Guerry,  in  the  matter  of  suppressing  the  “second  solution.”  “I 
have  tried  the  hypochlorite  of  potash.”  Did  you  use  it  with  or  without 
the  iodide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  it,  as  directed  in  my  communica¬ 
tion — 1  part  to  1,000  of  solution?  If  not,  please  try  it  again.  The 


re-action  of  this  reagent — 

Solution  of  hypochlorite  of  potassium  .  1  pint, 

Iodide  of  potassium,  about  .  10  grains — 


is  more  rapid  than  iodide  or  cyanide  of  potassium.  I  saw  it  do  its  work 
instantly.  The  smell  is  not  agreeable,  neither  is  that  of  cyanide,  and 
ammonia  the  elegant  is  not  always  endurable.  However,  you  need  not 
have  the  smell  longer  than  you  like,  for  a  rinse  under  the  tap,  and  a 
“  dab  ”  in  hypo,  solution,  will  remove  all  traces,  and  leave  your  fingers 
free  from  stains  and  very  sweet.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Paris,  June  6,  1870. 

— + — 

POUNCY’S  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— -In  reply  to  yours  in  last  issue,  I  would  remark — -First, 
that  I  gave  Mr.  Dawson’s  testimony,  believing  it  would  be  conclusive 
to  your  readers ;  but  in  connection  with  this  you  now  ask  if  my  expe¬ 
rience  is  at  all  similar  to  that  alleged  to  be  held  by  the  other  artists  you 
refer  to.  This  I  consider  foreign  to  the  question,  which  is  not  “Is 
bitumen  a  good  pigment  for  artists  to  work  with?”  but  “  Does  Pouncy’s 
pictures  on  canvas  contain  any  bitumen,  and,  if  they  do,  can  it  be  proved 
that  the  quantity  is  at  all  sufficient  to  do  any  harm  to  the  picture  ?  ” 

This  Mr.  Dawson’s  test  replies  to,  or  the  following,  from  an  article  by 
tbe  same  gentleman,  which  your  readers  will,  doubtless,  consider  more 
conclusive  still : — 

“  Mr.  Pouncy  uses  bitumen  of  Judea  only  as  the  sensitive  medium,  not  as  a 
pigment.  All  the  superfluous  bitumen— that  is,  all  that  has  not  been  indurated 
by  light— is  washed  away  by  the  solvent  used  to  develope  the  photographs. 
The  film  that  remains  adherent  to  the  paper  or  canvas  is  excessively — I  may 
say  inappreciably — thin,  and  seems  to  be  altogether  unaffected  by  temperature. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  a  finished  12  by  10  photograph  by  Pouncy’s 
process  there  does  not  exist  nsore  than  a  grain,  if  so  much,  of  bitumen  dis¬ 
tributed  over  all  that  area.  How  could  that  quantity  run  or  slip  over  the  paper 
by  heat  or  any  other  agency  ?  Painters,  I  am  told,  sometimes  brush  on  masses 
of  bitumen  on  their  pictures,  both  as  a  pigment  and  a  ground.  It  is  only  the 
external  surface  of  this  that  ean  possibly  be  indurated  by  light,  because  this 
substance  is  impermeable  by  actinic  or  chemical  rays.  All  the  bitumen  under¬ 
neath  remains  in  statu  quo,  and  is  liable  to  thermal  changes,  which,  of  course, 
may  cause  it  to  ‘  run.’  Again  :  if  this  pigment  is  used  as  a  ground,  it  may  be 
overlaid  with  other  colours,  which  prevent  light  from  reaching  it  and  altering 
its  character.” 

—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  Pouncy. 

Dorchester ,  June  8,  1870. 


Solar  Eclipses.— Through  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Henry  Morton  we 
(Chemical  News)  are  enabled  to  give  a  brief  account  of  a  lecture  on 
the  above  subject  given  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 
We  have  before  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  popularity  of  this  eminent 
lecturer,  as  well  as  to  the  enormous  scale  on  which  he  conducts  the 
most  successful  experiments ;  and  the  lecture  on  solar  eclipses,  which 
was  demanded  a  second  time,  illustrated  as  it  was  with  the  most 
brilliant  experiments,  fully  sustains  tbe  high  reputation  he  has  gained 
both  in  the  old  and  new  world.  After  describing  experimentally  the 
causes  of  an  eclipse,  the  umbra  and  penumbra,  the  law  of  direction, 
the  total  eclipse,  and  the  prominences,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  formation  of  solar  prominences  by  means  of  a  tank  and  a  coil 
of  wire.  The  tank  is  filled  with  water,  and  then  a  solution  of  cochi¬ 
neal  is  run  in  on  the  bottom  with  a  pipette.  A  single  flask  cell  excited 
with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  is  enough  to  determine 
the  ascending  current,  which  carries  up  the  crimson  solution  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner.  By  interrupting  the  circuit  the  red  prominence  can 
be  made  to  settle  back  or  topple  over,  so  as  to  assume  many  of  the 
forms  actually  observed.  To  erect  the  image  on  the  screen,  Professor 
Morton  used  one  of  Zentmayer’s  erecting  prisms.  Mr.  J.  N,  Lockyer’s 


drawings  of  solar  prominences,  pictures  of  the  corona  and  its  corusca¬ 
tion,  illustrated  by  a  new  piece  of  apparatus  for  the  lantern,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  on  an  immense  scale  the  beautiful  effects  shown  by  the  cka- 
melion  top,  were  very  clearly  shown. 

Griswold’s  Adjustable  Concave  Reflector. — I  send  photographs 
(says  Mr.  M.  Griswold  in  the  Philadelphia i  Photographer),  of  a  reflector 
which  I  have  contrived,  and  am  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  I  thought  I 
would  submit  it  to  your  criticism,  and  make  an  item  for  the  journal. 
The  reflector  is  concave,  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter,  and  made  of  one 
sheet  of  tin  hammered  into  shape  and  afterwards  planished.  It  swings 
on  pivots  within  a  frame  just  large  enough  to  admit  of  adjusting  it  to 
any  angle.  This  frame,  carrying  the  reflector,  runs  up  and  down  like  a 
window-sash,  within  another  frame  about  six  feet  high,  which  stands 
on  legs  like  any  background  frame,  thus  enabling  one  to  throw  the 
light  up  or  down,  as  the  case  may  be.  On  the  back  of  the  outer  frame 
I  have  a  black  curtain  of  calico,  which  can  be  drawn  across  the  outer 
frame  to  cut  off  all  reflection  except  from  the  reflector  itself.  When  the 
light  is  strong  I  hang  a  piece  of  tarleton  or  other  gauzy  material  over 
the  face  of  the  reflector  to  soften  the  light.  You  would  be  surprised, 
upon  using  this  contrivance,  at  the  pretty  effects  that  can  be  produced 
by  it.  I  am  working  here  by  a  small  sky  and  side  light,  and  I  find  it 
indispensable.  There  are  many  useful  effects  which  can  be  produced  by 
it  by  using  different  coloured  gauze  over  the  reflector.  For  instance, 
for  a  round,  smooth  light  face  and  light  hair,  a  buff  colour  gives  pretty 
shades,  greater  strength  or  contrast  in  the  negative.  For  sharp  features, 
sallow  or  tanned,  a  blue  colour  is  useful,  &c.,  &c.  (I  will  say  that  this 
implement,  if  manufactured  for  sale,  would  be  used  by  every  operator 
that  wished  to  improve  his  work,  and  especially  by  country  operators 
having  only  small  lights.)  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  inner  frame  can  be 
fastened  at  any  point  desired. 

Production  of  Chlorophyll. — The  turning  green  of  etiolated  plants, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  production  of  chlorophyll  upon  exposure  to 
light,  was  found  by  Guillemin  to  take  place  much  more  promptly  under 
diffused  light  than  in  direct  sunshine.  Sachs,  finding  that  the  blanched 
plantlets  of  maize,  which  he  used,  turned  green  more  rapidly  when 
shielded  by  a  paper  cover  than  when  exposed  to  the  sun  directly,  attri¬ 
buted  the  result  to  the  greater  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  con¬ 
fined  air.  But  Famintzin  showed  that  the  shaded  plantlets  turned 
green  first  at  a  lower  temperature  than  those  unshaded.  Prillieux,  from 
whose  paper,  read  last  autumn  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  France, 
these  facts  are  taken,  confirmed  this  result  in  two  other  ways — first,  by 
submitting  the  etiolated  plantlets  to  different  intensities  of  the  same 
light  from  which  the  calorific  rays  had  been  mainly  screened  out ;  and, 
secondly,  by  placing  them  in  a  cone  of  light  at  different  distances  from 
the  focus  of  the  condensing  lens ;  those  in  the  brightest  light  remained 
apparently  unchanged  in  colour  during  an  exposure  which  had  sufficed 
to  develope  a  decided  green  hue  in  those  of  feebler  light.  Prillieux 
thinks  the  difference  is  wholly  physiological ;  that  chlorophyll  is  formed 
promptly  under  light  of  a  certain  proper  intensity,  and  not  beyond; 
that  it  is  slightly  if  at  all  produced  under  that  stronger  or  direct 
light  which  acting  upon  this  same  chlorophyll  is  so  efficient  in  the  de¬ 
composition  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  consequent  evolution  of  oxygen 
gas.  Boussingault,  in  one  of  the  latest  of  his  admirable  papers  on  the 
functions  of  leaves,  published  in  the  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  tom.  10  of  the 
current  series,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  leaves  destitute  of 
chlorophyll  do  not  decompose  any  carbonic  acid,  yet  that  they  begin  to 
do  so  as  soon  as  any  chlorophyll  is  produced. — Am.  Jour,  of  Science 
and  Arts. 

At  the  Exhibition  of  Pictures. — The  picture  seers  who  are  to  be 
seen  the  early  morning,  catalogue  and  pencil  in  hand,  combine  every 
variety  of  the  genus  connoisseur.  The  exhibition  forms  a  neutral 
ground  for  people  who  have  no  other  amusement  or  recreation  in 
common.  There  is  a  quiet  sobriety,  a  studied  staidness  about  the 
dresses  of  many  of  these  which  marks  the  family  to  whom  the  ordinary 
run  of  public  amusement  is  unknown,  to  whom  the  theatres  are  for¬ 
bidden,  f§tes  vanity,  flower-shows  a  compromise  with  the  world.  These 
are  the  ladies  and  geutlemen  who  go  through  the  catalogue  conscien¬ 
tiously  as  if  it  were  a  task,  ticking  off  room  after  room  with  business¬ 
like  precision.  Their  visit  assumes  an  importance  in  their  eyes  which 
those  to  whom  variety  of  recreation  is  a  thing  of  course  would  have 
difficulty  in  realising;  and  the  well-thumbed,  carefully-studied  cata¬ 
logue  will  be  a  loved  book  of  reference  throughout  the  year.  Up  to  10 
a.  m.  the  noble  rooms  in  Piccadilly  number  many  men  among  their  early 
morning  visitors — the  Government  offices,  the  lawyers’  chambers,  the 
merchants’  counting-houses,  each  furnishing  a  goodly  contingent  of 
picture-lovers  who  have  breakfasted  earlier  than  usual  for  the  sake  of 
visiting  the  exhibition  “before  business  hours,  and  when  it  is  less 
likely  to  be  crowded,”  and  have  thus  succeeded  in  crowding  it  very 
thoroughly.  From  ten  to  eleven  the  feminine  element  predominates, 
and  from  eleven  onwards  there  is  the  old  block,  with  the  old  types,  and 
the  old  “bits  of  character,”  the  young  ladies  who,  because  they  have 
pasty  complexions  and  auburn,  not  to  say  fiery -red,  locks,  think  it  pretty 
to  make  up  after  the  worst  and  most  exaggerated  of  the  pre-Rapkaelite 
portraits,  and  to  so  look  like  rejected  pictures  endowed  with  powers  of 
locomotion,  are  happily  on  the  decrease.  Vanity  takes  a  less  repulsive 
form;  and  a  modification  of  the  “  Alexandra  limp  ”  or  the  “Grecian 
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bend  ”  appears  to  satisfy  most  of  the  cravings  for  exceptional  notice. 
Opposd  to  these  are  the  fair  critics,  to  whom  a  double  eye-glass  is  a 
necessity,  and  who  rarely  praise.  The  ladies  have  theories  on  art,  and 
can  quote  Mr.  Ruskin  on  form  and  colour,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  on 
sweetness,  light,  and  the  British  Philistine.  By  a  mysterious  dispen¬ 
sation  it  generally  happens  that  their  attendant  cavalier,  or  cavaliers, 
are  not  sesthetic ;  and  that  the  improving  comments  which  drop  like 
pearls  from  their  fair  and  learned  lips  fall  unappreciated  to  the  ground. 
It  is  nervous  work  to  be  near  a  friend’s  picture  when  one  of  these  critics 
comes  up  to  it.  The  laws  governing  the  connection  between  short  sight 
and  a  short  or  captious  temper  are  yet  to  be  discovered,  but  they  must 
exist,  as  a  very  brief  sojourn  in  the  Academy  rooms  serves  to  show. 
A  double  eye-glass  at  the  exhibition  has  in  our  experience  so  often 
meant  a  crushing  criticism  on  crudity,  or  a  didactic  lecture  on  colour, 
that  we  have  come  to  pity  any  work  of  art  we  see  undergoing  binocular 
examination. — Daily  New-s. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Three  useful  show  cases,  one  head-rest,  and  five  dipping  baths  will  be  given  in 
exchange  for  a  half-plate  bellows  camera  and  stand.— Address,  R.  Hughes, 
12,  Herbert-street,  Cheetham,  Manchester. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

***  Registrations  in  our  next. 

A.  L. — Received. 

G.  H.  S.— Out  of  print. 

Opticus. — The  letter  is  forwarded  as  requested. 

S.  G. — The  matter  is  under  consideration.  You  will  hear  from  us  shortly. 

Amateur  Optician.— The  information  which  you  seek  cannot  be  imparted 
in  this  column. 

Tourist. — Bradshaw's  Gtiide  contains,  at  great  length,  the  information  which 
you  are  seeking. 

Geo.  Hay.— The  simple  address  “Bombay”  will  be  quite  sufficient.  The 
other  gentleman  about  whom  you  inquire  is  at  present  in  this  country. 

D. — You  have  probably  misunderstood  what  was  said  ;  for  Mr.  Woodbury  has 
shown  us  an  admirable  print  which  he  says  was  printed  from  an  engraved 
plate  that  was  entirely  untouched.  We  have  also  prints  from  similar  plates 
by  M.  Placet. 

Frank.  Brogm.— To  which  of  Mr.  Sarony’s  patents  do  you  refer  ?  He  has 
taken  out  several  patents  in  connection  with  photography,  and,  unless  you 
state  your  requirements  more  definitely,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  afford  you 
the  aid  you  seek. 

Bichromate  (Hull).— Remove  the  stoppers  from  your  collodion  bottles  during 
the  hot  months,  and  substitute  for  them  well-selected,  sound  corks.  With 
these  there  will  be  no  fear  of  the  blowing  out  of  the  stopper  by  the  volatili¬ 
sation  of  the  ether. 

Flint  Strle. — Your  method  of  estimating  the  focus  of  your  lens  is  not  quite 
correct.  Although  when  employed  in  taking  a  view  the  focus  is  ten  inches, 
its  focal  length  is  increased  to  twenty  inches  when  it  is  used  for  copying  an 
engraving,  when  the  copy  is  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  original. 

G.  G.  G. — It  is  very  kind  to  save  us  trouble  by  sending  us  a  criticism  of 
your  pictures  written  by  yourself.  If  you  entertained  any  lurking  suspicion 
that  we  would  consign  your  strongly-expressed  and  nicely-written  review 
of  your  own  pictures  to  the  flames,  it  may  gratify  you  to  be  informed  that 
you  were  quite  accurate  in  your  surmise. 

Wm.  Scott.— For  interiors  a  lens  giving  a  flat  field  is  not  required.  One 
having  a  round  field  will  answer  better,  because  the  sides  of  the  subject 
being  so  much  nearer  to  the  camera  than  the  centre,  the  image  is  projected 
on  the  plate  with  better  marginal  definition  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
lens  had  been  corrected  to  give  a  fiat  field. 

Enameller. —  The  following  is  a  recipe  for  a  flux  which  we  copy  from  a 
work  on  porcelain  manufacture  in  our  possession  :  — 

Red  lead .  9|  parts. 

Flint  Glass  .  8  ,, 

Borax .  5§  ,, 

Melt  these  together,  and  then  finely  pound  the  product  for  use. 

N.  Hollins.— It  would  not  prove  a  very  difficult  feat  to  devise  such  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  aneroid  barometer  and  photography  as  to  secure  registration 
of  the  fluctuations  of  the  atmospheric  density  at  intervals  of  every  quarter- 
of-an-hour,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  quite  continuously.  Clockwork  will, 
of  course,  be  required,  and  the  best  for  this  purpose  (taking  cheapness  into 
consideration)  is  a  kind  of  eight-day  French  timepiece  placed  in  a  round 
brass  case. 

Inquirer  (Kelso). — Crapiness  is  a  fault  that  we  have  never  before  heard 
coupled  with  the  names  of  the  makers  of  collodion  whom  you  mention.  We 
do  not  know  to  what  cause  to  attribute  it  in  your  case,  but  suppose  that  water 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  Looking  again  at  your  letter  we  observe 
that  the  film  is  not  crapy  except  during  the  hot  time  of  the  day.  Without 
going  into  ultimate  causes,  the  keeping  of  the  collodion  very  cool  suggests  a 
remedy.  Cover  the  bottle  with  a  piece  of  loosely- woven  fabric,  and  keep  this 
wet  with  water  or,  better  still,  spirits  of  wine,  no  matter  how  coarse  and  com¬ 
mon  the  fabric  may  be.  The  evaporation  which  takes  place  induces  a  degree 
of  cold  that  is  more  or  less  intense  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  evaporation. 


W.  B. — 1.  With  the  exception  of  that  of  18G8,  none  of  the  previous  number* 
of  our  Almanac  can  be  supplied. — 2.  Thanks  for  directing  attention  to  the 
toning  formula. 

Cyanide. — Having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  gentleman  to  publish  his 
portrait,  he  cannot  now  force  you  to  withdraw  it  from  6ale.  Under  the 
circumstances  mentioned,  however,  we  should  recommend  you  to  do  so. 
It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  you  clearly  have  the  law  on  your  side,  and 
he  cannot  compel  you  to  act  otherwise  than  you  have  done.  This  is  one 
position  ;  the  other  is  that  you  have  no  moral  right  to  act  as  you  have 
done.  Act  generously,  return  him  his  letter,  cease  selling  the  picture,  and 
give  him  to  understand  that  you  do  so  in  the  perfect  knowledge  that  you 
possessed  the  legal  right  to  act  as  you  had  done.  All  parties  will  thus  be 
pleased,  harmony  will  be  re-established,  and  you  will  feel  happier  from  hav¬ 
ing  pursued  this  course;  moreover,  it  will  aid  you  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view. 

J.  S.  &  H.  C.  M’D. — Sometime  ago,  Mr.  Johnson  informed  us  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Autotype  Company  to  supply,  at  a  comparatively  small  price, 
a  complete  set  of  every  requisite  to  enable  amateurs  to  practice  the  carbon 
printing  process.  We  are  not  aware  whether  or  not  this  intention  has  been 
carried  into  effect;  and  on  the  occasion  of  our  recent  visit  to  the  Company’s 
factory  at  Ealing  we  omitted  to  ask.  We  are  unable,  from  personal  experience, 
to  give  you  any  opinion  concerning  the  working  of  the  materials  issued  by 
the  Company,  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  our  carbon  printing  experiments  having 
been  made  with  tissue  prepared  by  ourselves.  The  “  squeegee  ”  we  use  wo 
made  from  a  strip  of  vulcanised  rubber  (cost  2d.)  inserted  in  the  broken 
frame  of  a  schoolboy’s  slate.  This  answers  the  purpose  quite  well ;  we 
have  not  seen  the  others  about  which  you  write,  hence  can  offer  no  opinion. 
An  Intending  Purchaser. — You  had  much  better  make  your  purchases 
either  from  the  manufacturers  or  from  some  respectable  second-hand  dealer. 
There  is  always  great  risk  of  obtaining  at  sales  articles  which  apparently  are 
good,  but  which  turn  out  in  reality  to  be  but  of  small  value.  We  have,  for 
example,  seen  lenses  with  the  best  names  engraved  on  the  mount,  which  we 
could,  at  a  distance  of  six  feet,  tell  were  only  miserable  imitations,  or  rather 
forgeries.  Others  are  much  more  skilfully  made,  so  as  to  render  detection  very 
difficult.  It  is  better  for  you  to  purchase  from  a  respectable  dealer,  because 
you  then  have  a  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  article,  which  you  cannot  have 
in  an  auction  room.  If  a  dealer  buys  an  article  that  he  finds  is  bad,  he  will 
not  allow  it  to  find  a  place  in  his  stock.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  policy 
adopted  at  least  by  those  metropolitan  dealers  in  second-hand  apparatus  who 
advertise  in  our  pages;  and  the  policy  is  sound,  for  it  inspires  confidence. 

SW  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITORS  Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER”— at  the  Office,  2,  York 
street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


An  Interesting  Experiment  in  Carbon  Printing. — From  a  note 
received  from  a  valued  contributor  to  this  Journal  we  extract  the 
following  remarks. — “I  covered  the  back  of  the  reprint  which  you 
made  of  one  of  my  articles  on  Carbon  Printing,  with  carbon  photographs. 
These  transfers  were  made  direct  without  any  special  preparation  of  the 
paper  on  which  my  article  was  already  printed  on  the  other  side.  I 
was  doubtful  about  this  experiment  succeeding,  but  it  did,  much  to 
my  satisfaction.  It  so  happened  that  the  paper  on  which  you  made 

this  reprint  for  Mr. - bore  Pirie’s  water-mark  ;  but  I  thought  the 

greasy  printers’  ink  might  interfere  with  successful  operations.  No 
bad  effect  was  perceptible  from  this  fancied  bugbear.  A  landscape 
8x5  across  the  middle  of  the  reprint,  and  a  vignetted  portrait  above 
and  below — all  as  perfect  as  the  negatives  would  allow  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances — completed  the  curious,  if  not  artistic,  experiment.” 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday,  June  3. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

Poate  and  Routledge,  Portsmouth,  Photographers. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  June  8 tli,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF  COMBINATION  PRINTING. 
How  to  combine  in  a  certain  and  effective  manner  portraits  with 
landscape  backgrounds  has,  for  a  long  period,  engaged  the  attention 
of  many  photographers,  inducing  them  to  put  their  ingenuity  to 
the  rack.  If  the  means  of  doing  so  were  not  merely  effective  but 
simple,  what  an  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  art-status  of  photo¬ 
graphy  !  From  time  to  time  we  have  published  the  various  methods 
suggested  and  practised  for  effecting  this  much-to-be-desired  com¬ 
bination,  having  due  respect  to  the  reticence  demanded  in  the  case 
of  those  methods  which  were  communicated  to  us  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy.  By  the  known  methods  of  combination  printing  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  while  the  greatest  care  and  skill  are  required, 
the  results  are  uncertain  and  often  very  imperfect.  Among  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  combination,  one  is  that  the  sensitive 
paper  shrinks  or  expands  under  various  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 

From  the  account  we  are  now  about  to  give  of  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  and  for  which  he  has  obtained  a 
patent,  it  will  be  seen  that  combination  prints  from  several  nega¬ 
tives  can  be  obtained  as  rapidly  and  as  easily  as  ordinary  prints 
from  a  single  negative. 

The  patented  apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of  frames,  which  are 
made  to  hold  the  sensitive  paper  and  the  negatives  employed  both 
firmly  fixed  in  their  respective  frames,  so  constructed  as  to  fit  or 
register  accurately  to  each  other,  and  are  interchangeable  with  each 
other. 

The  paper  or  tissue  is  held  firmly  fixed  to  the  boards  or  frames, 
and  is  stretched  so  that  it  can  neither  shrink  nor  expand  in  printing. 
The  negatives  are  also  firmly  secured  in  corresponding  frames,  which 
fit  or  register  accurately  to  the  frames  carrying  the  paper. 

The  required  masks  are  adjusted  with  the  greatest  nicety  on  the 
negatives  by  means  of  a  simple  process  of  transfer.  For  instance:  a 
proof  from  the  figure  negative  is  taken,  and,  while  still  fixed  in  the 
frame,  the  mask  is  adjusted  on  the  print,  and  attached  by  means  of  a 
little  India-rubber  solution.  Some  of  the  same  solution  is  rubbed  on 
the  mask.  The  latter  is  then  brought  into  contact  with  the  other 
negative  previously  fixed  in  the  frame,  and  the  mask  adheres  to  the 
negative  in  exactly  the  required  position.  The  mask  can  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  negative  used  for  other  purposes,  by  simply  moisten¬ 
ing  with  benzole. 

The  method  appears  to  be  especially  suited  for' 'printing  skies  to 
landscape  negatives,  landscape  backgrounds,  interiors,  &c.  No  time 
is  lost  in  printing  from  several  negatives,  as  the  various  parts  of  the 
print  are  exposed  at  the  same  time,  a  sufficient  number  of  frames 
being  employed. 

By  no  mode  of  combination  printing  hitherto  published  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  operate  upon  carbon  tissues,  but  this  method  will  answer 
aqually  as  well  for  carbon  as  for  silver  printing,  for  the  masks  being 
mce  adjusted,  it  only  requires  to  substitute  carbon  tissue  for  the 
silver  paper. 

Lying  before  us  are  two  examples  of  combination  prints  effected 
>y  the  registering  printing-frame  here  briefly  described,  and  so  per¬ 
fect  is  the  junction  of  the  figures  in  these  pictures  with  the  land¬ 
scape  forming  the  distance,  that  it  is  quite  impossible,  even  by  the 


most  minute  examination,  to  discover  that  two  or  three  different 
negatives  have  been  employed  in  their  production.  Pictures 
produced  by  this  process,  therefore,  equal  the  very  best  of  those  by 
any  secret  process,  while  it  has  one  advantage — which  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  every  photographer — that  it  is  accessible  to  all  on  the 
most  moderate  terms,  viz.,  a  small  annual  paj^ment  by  professional 
photographers,  and  by  amateurs  the  purchase  of  the  printing- 
frame,  which  carries  with  it  the  right  of  using  it  by  thaffclass. 
Mr.  Solomon  lias  been  appointed  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  these 
registering  frames. 


CARBON  PRINTING  ON  EASY  TERMS. 

At  the  present  time  most  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  laying  by 
numerous  negatives  to  be  printed  from  at  a  convenient  season. 
Some,  probably,  are  only  deterred  from  taking  a  proof  or  two  from 
each  of  their  plates  at  once  by  the  trouble  of  sensitising  paper,  of 
the  toning,  fixing,  and  washing  inseparable,  apparently,  from  the 
ordinary  silver  printing  process.  To  such  we  would  say,  use  the 
carbon  process  instead,  and  all  difficulties  will  be  removed.  To  any 
who  may  object  that  carbon  printing  is  more  troublesome  and  less 
certain  than  the  silver  process,  we  can  state  the  following  facts : — 

A  short  time  since  we  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Solomon’s  warehouse  in 
Red  Lion-square,  and  obtained  some  sensitised  carbon  tissue  ready 
for  printing.  We  did  not  use  the  tissue  for  about  a  week  from  the 
time  it  came  into  our  possession,  and,  as  we  were  rather  sceptical  as 
to  its  keeping  qualities,  we  tested  the  solubility  of  the  unexposed 
film  in  warm  water,  but  found  that  it  was  wholly  soluble.  This 
ready-sensitised  tissue,  therefore,  keeps  remarkably  weU  without 
losing  solubility  in  w7arm  water.  Several  prints  were  now  obtained 
with  an  exposure  of  four  or  five  minutes  in  a  fair  light.  The  impression 
produced  by  the  light  was  in  each  case,  of  course,  invisible.  Pieces  of 
ordinary  albumenised  paper  were  now  made  moist  and  “  tacky  ”  by 
laying  the  paper  with  its  plain  side  dowm  on  some  plain  water.  The 
tissue  consists  of  paper  coated  with  the  black  sensitive  layer,  and,  as 
this  black  surface  carries  the  print,  having  been  next  the  negative,  this 
gelatine  film  was  now  pressed  into  close  contact  with  the  moist  albu¬ 
menised  surface  of  the  paper  already  prepared.  When  aU  air 
bubbles  had  been  expelled  by  pressure,  the  mount  with  its  attached 
tissue  was  thrown  into  a  dish  containing  some  alcohol.  The  latter, 
by  coagulating  the  albumen,  prevented  the  washing  away  of  the 
picture  during  the  hot  water  treatment.  The  prints  were  now  soaked 
in  tepid  water,  and  the  temperature  of  the  latter  gradually  increased 
until  the  paper  basis  of  the  tissue  separated  easily ;  the  soluble  por¬ 
tion  of  the  gelatine  underneath  then  rapidly  dissolved  away  and  left 
the  picture  clear  and  bright. 

In  this  way  a  number  of  prints  were  developed  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  were  ready  for  mounting  immediately — advantages  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  alike  to  the  amateur  and  professional  photo¬ 
grapher.  We  know  that  many  amateurs  have  a  strongly-rooted 
prejudice  against  carbon  printing ;  but,  if  they  try  the  tissue  we  have 
referred  to  above,  we  have  no  doubt  they  wiU  not  only  fuHy  appre¬ 
ciate  the  direct  advantages  it  offers,  but  at  the  same  time  they  will 
be  disposed  to  experiment  further  with  carbon  printing  at  their 
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leisure.  It  may  be  noted  that,  in  describing  above  the  mode  of 
using  the  tissue,  we  have  retained  the  simple  plan  of  an  albumenised 
paper  mount,  as  this  arrangement  can  be  most  easily  managed  by 
beginners  in  carbon  printing. 

The  keeping  qualities  of  the  tissue  just  referred  to  are  evidently 
very  considerable,  and  appear  to  warrant  the  operator  laying  in  a 
small  stock  of  this  material.  When  the  latter  is  at  hand  several 
prints  may  be  obtained  from  a  negative  ;  these  are  developed  with 
hot  water  and  finished  in  an  hour.  The  operator,  moreover,  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  not  only  produced  prints  fully 
equal  to  those  obtained  by  the  more  troublesome  silver  process,  but 
also  that  his  work  is  permanent.  Further :  this  plan  is  economical, 
as  the  operator  substitutes  for  the  silver  bath  gold  toning  and  fixing 
solutions  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  printing,  a  comparatively  inexpen¬ 
sive  tissue,  some  albumenised  paper,  and  plain  hot  water.  Alcohol  is 
required  for  coagulating  the  albumen,  but  ordinary  “  finish”  answers 
well,  and  the  same  quantity  can  be  used  very  often,  so  that  the  cost 
is  really  trifling. 

We  hope  enough  has  been  said  to  induce  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  tried  carbon  printing  to  do  so  now  on  the  very  easy  terms 
we  have  shown  they  may  now  make  their  trials.  We  should  only 
qxld  the  caution  that  the  operator  must  always  remember  that  the 
carbon  tissue  is  much  more  sensitive  than  silvered  paper;  at  the 
same  time,  the  effects  of  over-exposure  can  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
counteracted  by  prolonging  the  hot  water  treatment. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

A  few  weeks  since  our  able  collaborateur,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  devoted 
an  article  to  the  consideration  of  the  modes  of  weighing  and 
measuring,  and  made  many  and  useful  suggestions  concerning  the 
several  modes  of  performing  these  necessary  operations.  We  would 
now  go  one  step  farther,  and  ask  our  reader's  attention  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  of  weights  and  measures  he  employs;  in  fact,  we  would 
contrast  our  clumsy  system  with  the  beautiful  and  philosophical 
plan  pursued  now  in  most  civilised  countries — that  is  to  say,  with 
the  “  metric  or  decimal  system.” 

This  system  has  been  already  legalised  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  rendered  compulsory  in  this  country,  as 
within  the  last  two  years  a  bill  for  this  purpose  actually  passed  the 
second  reading,  and  was  only  withdrawn  at  the  last  moment  in 
order  to  make  way  for  other  measures  of  greater  consequence.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  fully  prepared  for  the  change  when  it  comes; 
and,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  have  a  familiar  statement  of  the 
basis  on  which  the  metric  system  rests,  we  gladly  give  the  following 
extracts  from  the  notes  of  a  valuable  lecture  on  the  subject,  recently 
delivered  before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Galbraith,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  has  devoted 
much  time  and  attention  to  rendering  the  comprehension  of  this 
important  matter  as  easy  as  possible.  The  advantages  of  the  metric 
system  are  — 

1.  It  is  international.  Its  framers  intended  it  to  be  so,  and  so  well 
carried  out  their  principle  that  nearly  300,000,000  people  have  already 
adopted  it  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

2.  Its  principal  units  are  derived  from  natural  standards ;  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  earth,  and  the  weight  of  water. 

3.  It  is  rational,  because  all  its  parts,  proceeding  regularly  from  the 
unit  of  length,  are  connected  together  by  rational  relations. 

4.  It  is  decimal — that  is  to  say,  all  its  parts  are  multiples  or  sub¬ 
multiples  of  the  number  ten,  on  which  our  arithmetic  is  founded. 

5.  The  nomenclature  is  simple,  expressive,  and  well  adapted  for 
international  use.  It  consists  of  only  eleven  words.  The  name  of  each 
weight  or  measure  tells  its  own  story,  and  as  all  the  words  are  derived 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  which  all  civilised  countries 
have  an  equal  interest,  no  national  sentiment  is  interfered  with. 

Unit  of  Length. 

To  establish  the  unit  of  length,  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Republican  Government  proceeded  to  calculate  the  length  of  a  quadrant 
of  the  eai’th  from  the  measured  length  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  the 
extremities  of  which  were  Barcelona  and  Dunkirk,  stations  which  are 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  comprised  about  10°  of  latitude,  situated 
very  nearly  equally  on  each  side  of  the  mean  latitude  45°  north.  The 
linear  standard  used  in  this  survey  was  the  toise  of  Peru,  so  called  from 


its  having  been  used  by  Lacondamine,  in  the  year  1730,  in  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  Peruvian  arc.  This  toise  or  fathom  was  divided  into  six 
feet,  the  foot  into  twelve  inches,  and  the  inch  into  twelve  lines.  The 
calculation  founded  on  the  measurement  of  the  Barcelona- Dunkirk  arc 
gave  as  the  length  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian  5130740  75  toises, 
or  44329599(54 ‘8  lines. 

The  ten-millionth  part  of  this  was  selected  as  the  meter  or  unit  of 
length.  Therefore,  Meter  =  443  290  Lines. 

Unit  of  Land  Measure. 

The  unit  of  land  measure  is  the  are,  and  is  equal  to  a  square,  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  side  a  line  of  ten  meters. 

Unit  of  Capacity  or  of  Liquid  and  Dry  Measure. 

The  unit  of  capacity  is  the  liter,  and  is  equal  to  a  cube,  having  for 
its  side  one-tenth  of  a  meter. 


Unit  of  Weight. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  gram,  and  is  the  weight  of  a  cube  of  cold 
water  (4°  C.),  having  for  it3  side  one-hundredth  part  of  a  meter. 

Multiples  and  Submultiples. 

The  multiples  of  these  units  are  expi’essed  by  prefixes  taken  from  the 
Greek  language,  and  are  as  follow  : — 

Deca,  signifying  Ten  times. 

Hecto,  ,,  Hundred  times. 

Kilo,  ,,  Thousand  times. 

Myria,  ,,  -  Ten  thousand  times. 

The  submultiples  are  expressed  by  prefixes  taken  from  the  Latin 
language,  and  are  as  follows  : — 

Deci,  signifying  Tenth  part. 

Centi,  ,,  Hundredth  part. 

Milli,  ,,  Thousandth  part. 

Synoptic  Table  of  the  Metric  System. 


Units. 

Meter — Are — Liter — Gram. 


10000 

times 

Myria. 

1000 

Kilo. 

100 

Hecto. 

10 

Deca, 

UNIT. 

Deci... 

10th  part. 

Centi  . 

100th  ,, 

MilH  . 

1000th  ,, 

Formation  of  Tables. 


The  Tables  of  Length,  Land  Measure,  Capacity  and  Weight  are 
readily  formed  by  placing  the  respective  units  in  the  place  of  unit  in 
the  Synoptic  Table 


Length. 

Land  Measure. 

Capacity. 

Weight. 

Myriameter. 

— 

— 

— 

Kilometer. 

— 

— 

Kilogram. 

Hectometer. 

Hectar. 

Hectoliter. 

Hectogram. 

Decameter. 

— 

Decaliter. 

Decagram. 

Meter. 

Are. 

Liter. 

Gram. 

Decimeter. 

— 

Deciliter. 

Decigram. 

Centimeter. 

Centiar. 

Centiliter. 

Centigram. 

Millimeter. 

— 

Milliliter. 

Milligram. 

It  may  be  observed  that  some 

of  these  tables 

are  more  extensive 

than  others ;  according  to  the  nomenclature  they  should  be  equal,  term 
for  term,  but  practice  has  determined  the  limits,  as  given  above. 

Relation  of  Weight  and  Linear  Measure. 

According  to  the  metric  system,  the  unit  of  weight,  or  the  gram,  is 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  water  ;  therefore,  one  thousand  of 
these,  or  one  kilogram,  is  the  weight  of  a  liter  or  cubic  decimeter  of 
water ;  one  thousand  kilograms  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  meter  of 
water.  This  weight  is  called  a  millier,  or  metric  ton. 

Metrical  Units  Expressed  in  English  Measures. 

The  following  table  of  values  is  the  result  of  exceedingly  accurate 
measurements  and  calculations :  — 

Meter  =  39 ‘370790  inches. 

Are  =  119‘60333  square  yards. 

Liter  =  G1  ‘02075  cubic  inches. 

Kilogram  =  15432  ‘348  grains  troy. 

Approximate  Equivalents. 

The  following  table  of  approximate  equivalents  answers  very  well  for 
calculations  in  which  extreme  accuracy  is  not  required : — 

Length. 

1  meter  =  3  feet,  3  inches,  3  eighths. 

G4  meters  =  70  yards. 

25 ‘4  millemeters  =  1  inch* 
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Land  Measure. 

1  are  =  4  perches. 

10  ares  =  1  rood. 

1  hectar  =  acres. 

Liquid  and  Dry  Measure. 

4|  liters  =  1  gallon. 

1  hectoliter  =  22  gallons. 

Weight. 

1  kilogram  =  2  2  lbs.  av. 

30  grams  =  17  drams  av. 

Linear  Square  and  Cubic  Measure. 

10  meters  =  11  yards. 

10  square  meters  =  12  square  yards. 

10  cubic  meters  =  13  cubic  yards. 

How  to  Make  a  Meter. 

Measure  off  on  a  slip  of  wood  3  feet  3  inches  and  3  eighths ;  divide 
this  length  into  ten  equal  parts  for  decimeters,  into  100  equal  parts  for 
centimeters,  and  into  1,000  equal  parts  for  millimeters. 

This  meter  is  larger  than  the  standard  meter  by  only  one  part  in  ten 
thousand,  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  practically  accurate. 

How  to  Make  a  Liter. 

Take  a  piece  of  cardboard,  and  on  it  construct  a  square  whose  side 
shall  be  3  decimeters ;  subdivide  this  into  9  square  decimeters,  cut  away 
the  corner  squares,  and  bend  up  those  which  remain  into  a  cubical  vessel. 

How  to  Make  a  Kilogram. 

Balance  a  liter  on  a  pair  ©f  scales  with  an  exact  counterpoise ;  fill  the 
liter  with  cold  water.  The  additional  weight  required  to  restore  the 
balance  will  be  a  kilogram ;  one-thousandth  part  of  this  will  be  a  gram. 

Retention  of  the  Pound  Weight. 

In  countries  which  use  the  metric  system,  the  pound  is  just  as  fami¬ 
liar  as  with  ourselves.  The  half  kilogram,  or  weight  of  500  grams,  is 
universally  called  the  pound,  and  is  used  in  retail  transactions.  If  this 
weight  be  called,  as  it  is  in  Prussia,  the  new  pound,  we  should  have 
10  new  pounds  =  11  lbs.  av. 

Prices  by  the  pound  should,  therefore,  be  increased  by  10  per  cent,  if 
we  adopted  the  metric  system. 

Since  10  meters  =  11  yards,  the  same  observation  may  be  made  as  to 
prices  by  the  yard. 

Disturbance  of  Trade. 

The  prices  of  nearly  every  commodity  are  quoted  by  the 

Hundredweight  =  112  lbs. 

Ton  =  2240  lbs. 

These  weights  are  only  ^th  part  less  than  the  corresponding  weights 
used  in  continental  business,  namely — 

Centner  =  50  kilograms  =  110|  lbs. 

Ton  =  1000  „  =  2205  lbs. 

The  consequent  change  in  quotations  would  amount  only  to  3^d.  in 
the  £1.  A  change  so  trifling  would  cause  little  or  no  disturbance  in 
daily  business. 


What  is  a  “  dodge?”  Every  photographer  is  aware  of  and  prac¬ 
tises  something  that  lie  considers  as  a  dodge.  In  the  suggestive 
paper  by  Mr.  Dunmore,  given  in  another  page,  that  gentleman  gives 
numerous  examples  of  dodges  of  various  kinds ;  but  he  has  omitted 
to  give  us  a  comprehensive  definition  of  the  term  itself. 

As  illustration  is  frequently  much  easier  than  definition,  and  in 
the  present  case  peculiarly  so,  we  should  have  liked  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  subject  without  having  first  to  define  what  it  is ; 
but  a  few  words  devoted  to  the  latter  appear  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

What,  then,  is  a  photographic  dodge  ?  The  securing  of  a  result 
by  a  method  of  manipulation  that  was  stumbled  upon  more  by 
accident  than  by  d  priori  reasoning.  This  definition  is  not  quite  satis¬ 
factory  ;  but  we  think  that  it  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  better. 
A  “  dodge  ”  is  only  a  dodge  so  long  as  it  is  new  or  is  confined  to  the 
keeping  of  one  or  more  individuals  ;  after  it  becomes  public  it  then 
takes  its  place  among  the  successful  expedients  for  the  securing  of 
certain  ends.  Farther  on  still  it  becomes  the  recognised  legitimate 
means  of  obtaining  the  desiderated  effects,  and  it  accordingly  finds 
henceforth  a  place  in  every  manual  devoted  to  the  art.  A  dodge, 
then,  maintains  its  distinctive  characteristic  only  so  long  as  it  is  not 
generally  known  to  be  the  best  method  of  securing  a  certain  end. 

There  are  many  things  that  once  were  dodges  which  have  now  taken 
their  place  in  our  most  approved  role  of  manipulations.  The  use 
of  a  vertical  dipping  bath  for  sensitising  collodion  plates  was,  doubt¬ 
less,  at  one  time,  a  dodge,  because  it  offered  advantages  not  indigenous 


in  flat  baths.  Vertical  baths  are  now  generally  used  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  bellows-body  of  an  expanding  camera  was  at  one  time 
a  dodge.  So,  in  like  manner,  was  the  development  of  a  dry  plate 
by  simple  pyrogallic  acid  without  silver  and  a  restraining  acid. 

A  dodge,  to  be  entitled  to  the  name,  must  be  legitimate.  When 
Harry  Smith,  whose  stature  was  little  over  five  feet,  and  who  short¬ 
ened,  by  four  or  five  inches,  the  legs  of  his  chair  and  table  in  order 
that  full-length  portraits  of  himself  should  convey  the  idea  that  ho 
was  not  so  deficient  in  stature  as  he  really  was — when  he,  we  say, 
resorted  to  this  expedient,  it  was  not  a  dodge,  but  merely  a  trick 
or  a  species  of  cheating  to  which  no  honourable  photographer 
would  condescend ;  and  in  Mr.  Dunmore’s  paper  we  are  glad  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  denounces  dodges  or  tricks  of  this  kind  as  something 
that  should  be  utterly  discountenanced  as  more  likely  to  bring  dis¬ 
credit  than  honour  upon  the  art. 

There  are  many  mistaken  ideas  which  prevail  touching  “  dodges.’ 
A  column  of  jottings  under  this  heading  usually  appears  in  a  foreign 
contemporary,  and  among  those  in  the  current  number  of  that  jour¬ 
nal  we  find  the  intimation  that  a  bad  case  of  lack  of  intensity,  or 
fogging  in  the  negatives,  which,  says  the  writer,  “  was  a  source  of 
much  perplexity  to  me  for  a  long  time,”  was  discovered  to  be  caused 
by  a  window  obscured  by  yellow  paper  full  of  pinholes  through 
which  minute  streams  of  white  light  poured,  and  also  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  light  into  the  camera.  The  discovery  and  rectification  of 
the  source  of  the  evil  in  this  case  is  scarcely  entitled,  according  to 
our  definition  of  the  word  “  dodge,”  to  rank  under  this  heading  :  no 
more  can  the  following,  which  we  give  in  the  words  of  the  writer : — 

“Being  troubled  with  a  very  foggy  bath  not  long  since,  I  tried 
several  remedies  without  anything  like  a  cure.  I  then  took  a  few 
grains  of  permanganate  of  potassa  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  added  a 
little  at  a  time,  shaking  well ;  allowed  it  to  stand  several  hours,  and 
filtered.  It  came  out  perfectly  clear  and  every  trace  of  fog  removed. 
It  will  also  clear  a  discoloured  printing  solution  in  a  few  hours.” 

The  bit  of  experience  recorded  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  however 
valuable  it  may  be  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  written,  is 
scarcely  likely  to  be  received  by  any  of  our  readers  as  a  “dodge,' 
seeing  that  it  is  in  reality  a  method  which  has  long  been  suggested 
and  has  been  thoroughly  written  about  in  connection  with  the  curing 
of  these  very  evils. 

Smoking  the  back  of  the  negative  by  holding  it  over  a  gas  flame 
is  likewise  described  as  a  “  dodge”  for  obtaining  local  intensity  in  a 
negative.  The  following,  from  the  same  source,  is  more  likely  to  be 
appreciated  by  our  readers.  It  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  E. 
F.  Lummis,  from  whose  description  we  condense  it : — To  obtain  a 
toning  bath  that  will  yield  any  colour  and  will  keep  for  two  years  or 
more,  make  a  bath  of  soft  water,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  a  little 
salt.  Of  this  pour  out  the  quantity  required  for  toning,  add  the 
gold,  tone  the  prints  rather  warmer  than  the  colour  ultimately 
desired,  fix  in  hyposulphite  and  bicarbonate  of  soda.  After  toning, 
the  bath  is  poured  back  into  the  stock  bottle.  In  this  way  no  gold 
whatever  is  lost,  and  the  writer  believes  that  a  bath  may  be  used  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time,  occasionally  adding  to  it  soda  and  salt. 

The  subject  introduced  at  the  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  by  Mr.  Dunmore,  is  one  that  will  stand  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  and,  in  reality,  might  properly  be  designated  “short 
practical  notes.” 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society  a  cabinet 
stereoscope  was  exhibited  that  deserves  more  than  a  mere  passing 
word  by  way  of  notice.  It  is  the  invention  of  a  clever  photographic 
amateur,  Mr.  Penny,  of  Cheltenham.  Its  leading  features  are  as 
follow : — The  light  by  which  the  picture  is  illuminated  is  reflected  on 
to  it  from  a  horizontal  cylinder  placed  slightly  above  and  in 
front  of  the  picture.  Now,  as  the  cylinder  is  covered  with  coloured 
strips  of  paper  (placed  longitudinally),  it  follows  that  the  picture 
assumes  the  tint  of  the  portion  of  the  cylinder  from  which  the  light 
falls  upon  it.  By  the  proper  disposition  of  these  colours  the  following 
takes  place  : — The  picture  is  first  seen  by  the  cold  grey  light  of  early 
morning;  but  on  turning  a  milled  head  projecting  from  the  side  of 
the  stereoscope  the  tone  becomes  ivarraer,  and  passes  through  the 
ivhole  series  of  varied  tints  assumed  by  nature  from  morning  till 
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evening.  The  last  scene  appears  as  if  lighted  by  the  warm  glow  of 
sunset;  after  which  the  light  is  rapidly  diminished  in  force  until 
total  darkness  supervenes,  when  the  picture  is  suddenly  superseded 
by  another,  which,  in  like  manner,  is  seen  under  the  varying  tints 
peculiar  to  a  whole  day’s  lighting.  The  mechanical  contrivances  by 
which  these  effects  are  produced  are  exceedingly  ingenious. 

—  - 

NEGATIVES  ON  PAPER. 

I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  long  and  still-continued  neglect 
of  the  negative  processes  on  dry  sensitive  paper.  These  afforded 
many  advantages  to  the  travelling  amateur  photographer,  being  easy 
of  manipulation,  and  with  only  moderate  care  giving  as  great  a 
chance  of  uniformly  good  results  as  any  other  dry  process  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  Moreover,  the  advantage  of  having  to 
carry  on  a  journey  a  folio  of  sheets  of  sensitised  paper  instead  of 
as  many  plates  of  glass  cannot  be  over-estimated.  For  instance: 
about  eighteen  years  ago,  and  for  some  time  after,  when  the  wet 
collodion  process  itself  was  as  yet  infantile,  and  dry  collodionised 
plates  were  only  beginning  to  be  thought  of,  it  was  my  custom  to 
take  with  me,  during  my  summer  wanderings  in  Scotland  and  else¬ 
where,  a  light-tight  folio  containing  several  dozens  of  sheets  of  sen¬ 
sitised  waxed  paper  along  with  my  almost  constant  companion,  a 
camera.  These  sheets  would  always  keep  well  for  at  least  a  month, 
either  before  or  after  exposure,  and,  if  carefully  prepared,  were 
almost  invariably  sure  to  yield  satisfactory  negatives.  Such  were 
the  main  advantages  of  the  dry'paper  process  for  negatives,  as  for¬ 
merly  practised. 

The  disadvantages  were  : — First,  a  necessarily  prolonged  exposure 
in  the  camera — necessarily,  I  say,  because  we  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  slow  and  feeble  developer,  gallic  acid  and  silver. 
Secondly,  there  was  a  lack  of  sharp  definition  fatal  to  the  beauty  of 
a  small  picture,  the  details  of  which  have  to  be  examined  close  to 
the  eye  ;  at  the  same  time  this  softness  of  outline  and  general  effect 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  considered  a  beauty  in  a  large  picture  aspiring  to 
a  higher  position  than  a  mere  mechanical  diagram,  or  a  thing  to  be 
examined  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  For  this  reason  I  do 
not,  in  the  meantime,  recommend  any  negative  process  on  paper  for 
pictures  microscopically  minute,  or  even  smaller  than  8X6  inches ; 
but  when  we  ascend  to  sheets  of  a  larger  size,  then,  I  think,  paper 
negatives  of  still  objects  will  successfully  compete  in  artistic  effect 
with  collodion  or  any  other  sensitive  medium  that  has  ever  been 
tried  on  glass. 

To  remedy  some  of  the  palpable  defects  which  have  hitherto  been 
necessarily  attendant  on,  but  not  inherent  in,  the  employment  of 
dry  sensitive  paper  for  negatives,  I  have  for  some  time  been  making 
many  experiments  towards  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  complained  of,  namely,  insensitiveness,  undecided  outlines, 
and  general  “  fuzziness  ”  of  image.  By  taking  advantage  of  recent 
discoveries  in  the  analogous  collodion  and  other  processes,  I  have 
already,  to  some  extent,  succeeded  in  my  endeavour.  But  as  my 
opportunities  for  experiment  are  at  the  present  time  rather  limited, 
and  in  order  that  others  who  may  take  an  interest  in  this  particular 
class  of  work  may  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  I  purpose  indi¬ 
cating,  briefly  and  generally,  in  this  paper  the  direction  which  my 
experiments  have  taken. 

When  my  investigations  were  commenced,  the  principles  upon 
which  I  hoped  to  obtain  enhanced  sensitiveness  were  based  on  im¬ 
pregnating  a  suitable  paper  with  bromide  of  silver  instead  of  the 
iodide,  and,  after  exposure,  developing  the  image  by  that  powerful 
agent — alkaline  pyrogallic  acid. 

In  my  first  trials,  having  selected  what  I  considered  suitable  sam¬ 
ples  of  plain  photographic  paper,  I  soaked  them  by  immersion  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  twelve-grain  aqueous  solution  of  bromide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  and  hung  them  up  to  dry.  When  dry,  these  bromised  papers 
were  floated  for  about  three  minutes  on  a  sixty-grain  neutral  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Immediately  after  removal  from  this  bath 
the  sheets  were  floated,  sensitised  side  downwards,  on  a  dish  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water  for  about  ten  minutes;  then  thoroughly  washed,  like 
photographic  prints,  in  many  changes  of  common  water,  and  hung 
up  to  dry. 

The  sensitiveness  of  paper  prepared  as  above,  and,  after  exposure, 
developed  by  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid,  is  fully  five  times  that  of  the 
old  negative  process  by  iodised  waxed  paper,  and,  as  near  as  may  be, 
equal  to  the  sensitiveness  of  collodio- bromide  of  silver  spread  on  glass. 

For  development  I  take  a  one-grain  solution  of  pyrogallic. acid,  add 
to  it  a  little  bromide  of  potassium,  and  pour  into  a  flat  dish  sufficient 
to  cover  the  bottom.  Upon  this  solution  the  exposed  side  of  the  paper 


is  floated  until  it  ceases  to  curl  up.  The  paper  is  then  removed  for  : 
an  instant,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  sixty-grain  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  intimately  mixed  with  the  developer.  At  once  the  exposed 
paper  is  again  floated  on  the  solution,  when,  if  the  exposure  lias  been 
sufficient,  the  picture  is  fully  brought  out  in  from  one  to  three 
minutes ;  or,  if  a  slightly  longer  exposure  has  been  given,  the  pic¬ 
ture  can  be  developed  in  a  ten-grain  acid  solution  of  protosulphate  of 
iron  with  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Gallic  acid  for  a  developer 
necessitates  a  very  long  exposure.  Thus  far,  then,  the  way  is  clear 
towards  the  obtaining  of  greatly  enhanced  sensitiveness  in  the  dry 
paper  processes — a  desideratum  of  the  utmost  importance. 

I  have  now  to  indicate  the  dangers  attending  the  alkaline  develop¬ 
ment  of  photographic  paper  prepared  as  I  have  described.  In  nearly 
every  specimen  of  paper  that  I  have  tried  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
of  the  decomposing  alkaline  pyrogallic  developer  to  penetrate  the 
pores,  and  give  rise  to  an  abnormal  discolouration  in  the  shadows, 
which  is  very  objectionable—; fogging,  in  one  expressive  word.  Yet 
it  is  not  fogging  proper,  because  the  deposit,  whatever  it  may  be, 
can  be  brushed  off  from  the  surface,  leaving  the  rest  inseparably 
enclosed  in  the  fibre.  I  am  speaking  here  of  plain  photographic 
papers  bromised  by  soaking  them  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  bromide 
of  potassium.  Some  very  old  samples  of  Turner’s  and  Whatman's 
calotype  paper,  which  I  have  had  by  me  for  nearly  twenty  years,  gave 
by  far  the  best  results,  the  image  being  entirely,  or  nearly  altogether, 
impressed  on  the  surface,  while  the  whites  or  deep  shadows  remained 
pure  and  bright  under  the  influence  of  alkaline  pyrogallic.  These 
papers,  unfortunately,  are  not  now  in  the  market ;  so  we  will  have 
to  experimentalise,  and  try  again  and  again,  so  as  to  modify,  by  sup¬ 
plementary  sizing  or  otherwise,  those 'papers  which  are  at  our 
disposal,  and  thus  fit  them  for  the  objects  we  have  in  view.  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  much  difficulty  in  attaining  our  ends  if  a  few 
earnest  workers  would  set  their  hands  to  the  plough  and  not  turn 
back  from  their  interesting  labours. 

An  even  translucency  of  the  paper  on  or  in  which  the  negative 
image  rests  is,  in  my  opinion,  best  secured,  not  by  waxing,  as  in  the 
olden  time,  but  something  after  Blair’s  method,  described  in  this 
Journal,  of  saturating  the  paper  with  a  colourless  varnish  which  per¬ 
meates  more  completely  than  melted  wax  every  fibre,  and  renders  the 
grain  almost  invisible  by  transmitted  light.  This  plan  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  respect  of  a  uniform  distribution  of  light  passing 
through  the  negative  tissue ;  but,  before  concluding  my  remarks, 
I  will  again  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  translucent  paper  in 
another  capacity. 

Having  thus  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  by  the  above  indicated 
mode  of  procedure — namely,  the  use  of  bromised  paper  and  alkaline 
development — that  great  insensitiveness  is  not  a  necessary  concomi¬ 
tant  of  negative  processes  on  dry  sensitised  paper,  and  that  the  grain 
of  the  tissue  can  be  almost  entirely  obliterated  by  Blair’s  method,  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  the  next  desirable  object  is  to  secure  on 
our  ordinary  photographic  papers  a  negative  which  shall  be  almost 
or  entirely  on  the  surface.  At  present  I  am  trying  various  commer¬ 
cial  papers  coated  with  bromised  gelatine,  albumen,  &c.,  exciting 
on  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  then  washing,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  hitherto 
the  only  and  the  fatal  drawback  has  been  a  clouding  or  fogging  of 
the  shadows  by  alkaline  development.  I  have  no  doubt  this  can 
be  overcome  after  a  little  patient  practice  and  careful  watching  of 
indications. 

But  collodio-bromide  of  silver  spread  on  suitably-prepared  paper 
seems  to  promise  the  best  results  of  all  the  methods  I  have  tried. 
This  modification  is  not  quite  so  sensitive  as  the  bromised  tissues 
floated  on  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  Per  contra,  there  is  very  little 
disposition  to  fogging  during  development,  and  the  image  is  on  the 
surface  and  as  sharply  defined  as  on  a  collodion  film  attached  to 
glass.  With  the  collodio-bromide  process  on  paper  I  have  only 
worked  within  the  last  few  days,  but,  from  the  results  arrived  at,  I 
should  say  this  plan  ought  to  be  extensively  tried.  My  first  experi¬ 
ment  was  this A  piece  of  thin  Saxe  paper  was  rendered  transparent 
by  Blair’s  plan,  and  was  then  coated  in  the  dark  room  with  collodio- 
bromide  of  silver.  Without  any  washing  the  sheet  was  next  day 
exposed  in  a  12  X  10  camera,  for  a  time  equivalent  to  what  I 
should  have  given  under  the  same  circumstances  of  light,  &c.,  to  a 
collodio-bromide  film  on  glass.  The  tissue,  after  exposure,  was  cut 
into  four  pieces  and  developed  by  immersion  in  four  different  deve¬ 
loping  solutions. 

Results. — In  No.  1  (developed  in  gallic  and  acetic  acids  with  nitrate 
of  silver),  only  the  high  lights  appeared.  No.  2  (developed  with 
acidulated  pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver),  greatly  under-exposed. 
No.  3  (developed  with  acidulated  protosulphate  of  iron  and  silver), 
considerably  wider-exposed.  No.  4  (developed  in  a  one-grain  solu- 
I  tion  of  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid),  negative  nearly  perfect. 
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In  all  these  bits  of  a  large  negative  which  were  variously  deve¬ 
loped  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  fogging,  the  reduced 
silver  and  decomposed  developer  seeming  to  have  little  power  to 
attach  their  colorific  matter  permanently  to  any  part  of  the  paper 
except  that  affected  by  light.  Then,  again,  the  alcohol  in  the 
collodio-bromide  fixes  the  latter  with  extraordinary  force  to  the  var¬ 
nished  paper,  which  will  bear  any  amount  of  washing— such  is  its 
extreme  tenacity  and  so  great  the  adhesion  of  the  two  bodies.  The 
aqueous  developers,  during  the  short  time  that  they  are  in  contact  with 
the  varnish  proofed  paper,  seemingly  do  not  penetrate  it;  while  any 
abnormal  deposit  that  may  form  on  either  surface  of  the  negative  can 
be  rubbed  off  with  a  camel’s-liair  brush  under  water. 

In  this  article  I  have  merely  indicated  several  roads  which  I  have 
commenced  to  explore  in  order  to  get  rid  of  that  great  impedimentum 
to  peripatetic,  amateur,  and  other  photographers,  namely,  bulky 
luggage  composed  mainly  of  fragile  and  heavy  glass,  when  a 
flexible  and  light  material  can  undoubtedly  be  substituted  in  its 
stead.  In  the  few  hints  which  I  have  thrown  out  my  desire  is  to 
set  others  in  the  way  of  experiment,  so  that  the  good  time  may  come 
when,  in  a  compass  not  larger,  nor  in  weight  heavier,  than  a  soldier’s 
knapsack,  the  necessaries  for  a  hundred  or  more  good  negatives  of  a 
large  size  may  conveniently  be  carried  and  utilised  during  a  long 
photographic  ramble  in  the  country  or  elsewhere. 

George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Pli.D. 


COLOURED  FILMS. 

As  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  has  been  so  kind  as  to  reply  to  the  questions 
put  to  him  by  me,  we  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  judge  of  the 
matter  between  us.  I  do  not  regret  that  I  asked  Mr.  Lea  to  refer 
to  his  published  papers  in  which  he  had  reduced  the  use  of  coloured 
films  to  a  practical  system,  because  his  reply,  while  it  undoubtedly 
contains  information  of  an  interesting  and  practical  character  on 
various  points  from  his  own  experience,  also  shows  that  he  has 
missed  the  point  which  induced  me  to  ask  for  his  references.  I  shall 
now  state  the  matter  as  I  understand  it,  merely  remarking  here 
that  what  Mr.  Lea  chooses  to  call  “  a  very  pointed  demand  ”  on  my 
part  that  he  should  indicate  where  he  published  his  plan  of  proceed¬ 
ing  was,  I  hope,  a  fair  request,  couched  in  civil  language  —  my 
words  being,  “  perhaps  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  refer  to  the  paper 
in  which  it  appeared.”  If  I  could  have  clothed  my  request  in  more 
civil  language  I  would  certainly  have  done  so. 

But  what  is  the  question  between  us  ?  Mr.  Lea  thinks  it  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  matter  of  “  blurring,”  and  therein  lies  his  misapprehen¬ 
sion.  The  whole  of  his  reply  in  this  Journal  for  June  10th  is  con¬ 
fined  to  this  effect — the  prevention  of  blurring ;  and  it  appears  that  he 
had  used  litmus  in  1808  for  that  purpose.  I  was  certainly  not 
aware  of  the  experiments  he  refers  to,  not  having  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  the  article  he  has  now  quoted,  but  if  he  will  refer 
again  to  my  article  of  May  13th  he  will  see  that  I  have  not  there 
disputed  his  priority  in  that  respect ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  my¬ 
self  referred  to  one  of  his  published  articles  in  The  Brutish  Journal 
of  Photography  for  1869,  where  he  mentions  that  he  had  used 
litmus  “for  darkening  the  film  and  reducing  its  penetrability  to 
light.”  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  although  this  was  certainly  an 
independent  idea  of  my  own  in  connection  with  coloured  films,  I 
was  quite  ready  to  concede  it  in  favour  of  another,  and  did  so,  so 
soon  as  I  discovered  the  truth  of  the  case.  There  was  hardly  need, 
therefore,  for  a  long  article  merely  to  prove  this  point,  which  had 
already  been  conceded. 

But  to  come  now  to  the  point  which,  I  think,  Mr.  Lea  has  missed : 
I  would  beg  to  refer  him  again  to  my  article  published  in  this  Journal 
of  March  11th.  In  that  paper  I  notice  certain  effects  due  to  coloured 
films  in  carbon  printing.  I  endeavour  to  account  for  these  by  the 
stoppage  of  actinic  light  near  the  surface ;  and  I  attempt  to  show 
that,  on  the  principles  of  analogy,  similar  effects  may  be  expected  to 
take  place  under  similar  circumstances  in  collodion  films — that  is, 
m  increased  sensitiveness  on  the  surface,  by  the  use  of  coloured 
pigments  or  dyes  which  would  interrupt  the  whole  light  and  prevent 
ts  waste,  such  dyes  or  pigments,  of  course,  requiring  to  be  of  such  a 
aature  as  not  to  act  injuriously  on  the  chemicals  used ;  and  I  suggested 
experiment  in  this  direction  and  upon  this  theory.  I  had  previously 
suggested  the  use  of  a  white  ground,  such  as  that  offered  by  opal 
*lass,  to  get  the  benefit  of  reflected  light ;  but  this  involved  rather  a 
lifferent  principle  from  that  on  which  I  anticipated  that  coloured 
ilms  would  operate. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  towards  the  end  of  the  article  to  which  I  have 
ust  referred,  I  also  stated  that  coloured  films  would  tend  greatly  to 
prevent  halation  and  solarisation ;  but  I  did  not  put  so  much  stress 


upon  these,  because,  as  regards  halation  or  blurring,  at  any  rate,  other 
means  had  been  for  some  time  resorted  to  with  considerable  success. 

Now,  I  have  looked  in  vain  to  discover  that  Mr.  Lea  had  recog¬ 
nised  or  been  acting  upon  the  principle  explained  by  me  in  the  article 
of  March  11th  above  mentioned.  That  principle  or  theory  may  be 
right  or  it  may  be  wrong.  That  is  a  matter  on  which  I  am  not  called 
to  enter  at  present.  But,  right  or  wrong,  that  article  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  enunciating  it ;  and  it  is,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  entirely 
different  from  the  idea  of  merely  preventing  blurring  “  without  injury 
to  the  sensitiveness.” 

What  I  thought  I  had  some  grounds  of  complaint  of  in  Mr.  Lea’s 
article  was  that  he  mixed  up  the  two  things  together,  and  took  credit 
for  the  whole.  He  merely  called  me  in  to  prove  that  he  had  been 
acting  on  the  right  principle,  when,  as  far  as  I  can  now  see  from  his 
own  explanations,  he  had  merely  been  experimenting  with  a  view  to 
discover  a  substance  that  would  prevent  blurring  without  diminish¬ 
ing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate ;  and  if  he  did  meet  with  a  substance 
that  seemed  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the  sensitiveness,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  formed  an  opinion  whether  this  arose  from 
its  colour  or  from  other  chemical  properties  which  it  might  possess, 
such  as  tannin  and  analogous  substances  are  known  to  possess  inde¬ 
pendently  of  colour  altogether. 

But  leaving  this  subject  for  the  present — in  regard  to  which  enough 
has  perhaps  been  said  to  show  where  the  misunderstanding  has 
arisen — I  may  take  leave  to  add  that  I  perfectly  concur  with  Mr.  Lea, 
in  so  far  as  my  comparatively  small  experience  goes,  in  regard  to  the 
difficulty  of  determining  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  processes  which 
do  not  widely  differ;  and  this  led  me  rather  to  invite  experiment  in 
some  cases  than  to  undertake  it  myself.  From  what  has  been  said 
of  litmus,  it  certainly  deserves  a  fair  trial ;  but,  when  it  is  mixed 
with  sugar  and  gum  to  the  extent  recommended  by  Mr.  Lea,  the 
difficulty  is  increased  in  determining  how  far  the  sensitiveness  is  due 
to  these  other  substances.  Mr.  Lea  discards  turmeric  and  other 
colouring  solutions  in  the  collodion,  because  they  have  again  to  be 
eliminated.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  do  so,  so  far  as  turmeric  and 
probably  some  other  substances  are  concerned ;  and  when  used  in 
this  way  they  save  an  additional  bath  in  preparing  the  plate,  and 
can  also  be  used  in  the  ordinary  wet  process,  which  they  cannot  be 
in  a  watery  solution.  Both  methods,  therefore,  may  have  their 
respective  advantages. 

In  Mr.  Lea’s  letter  of  the  6th  of  May  he  stated  that  I  was  mis¬ 
taken  in  another  point,  viz.,  “  in  averring  that,  if  a  colouring  solution 
have  been  applied  throughout  the  film,  it  must  be  carefully  washed 
off  from  the  surface  of  that  film ;  ”  and  then  he  goes  on  to  show 
that  the  colouring  matter  used  by  him  sinks  into  the  film  in  drying, 
and  so  does  not  need  to  be  washed  off.  But,  surely,  this  does  not 
show  that  my  statement  was  erroneous.  "What  I  said  was  this  : — 
“  The  conditions  I  am  aiming  at  at  present  are  these  :  that  while 
the  body  of  the  sensitive  film  should  be  deeply  impregnated  with 
colour,  so  as  to  intercept  all  actinic  light,  the  surface  should  be  quite 
bare  to  receive  at  once  all  the  light  thrown  upon  it.”  Is  not  this 
the  very  condition  which  Mr.  Lea  has  realised  ?  If  the  colouring 
matter  be  such  as  sinks  into  the  film  in  drying — good  and  well ;  but 
if  it  be  such  as  would  lie  upon  the  surface  and  obstruct  the  light, 
is  it  not  patent  to  common  sense  that  it  must  be  got  rid  of  by  wash¬ 
ing  or  other  ways,  unless  the  negative  be  taken  on  the  surface  next 
the  glass  with  the  view  of  obtaining  what  is  known  as  a  reversed 
negative  ? 

Before  concluding  these  remarks  I  must  thank  your  correspondent, 
“  Litmus,”  for  the  information  conveyed  in  his  recent  letter.  Al¬ 
though  he  seems  to  have  been  much  more  familiar  with  what  Mr. 
Lea  has  published  on  this  subject  than  what  I  could  pretend  to  be, 
he  appears  to  have  concurred  with  me  in  this,  that  it  was  chiefly  or 
solely  to  prevent  blurring  that  Mr.  Lea  used  litmus  ;  and  so  decided 
is  he  in  this  view  that  he  will  hardly  believe  that  Mr.  Lea  ever  used 
litmus  except  in  the  red  state,  arguing  that  blue  would  be  useless  for 
the  purpose  intended.  If,  however,  lie  will  refer  to  Mr.  Lea’s  article 
published  in  this  Journal  on  the  31st  December  last,  he  will  there 
find,  near  the  top  of  the  second  column  of  page  625,  these  ex¬ 
pressions  : — “  It  may  be  used  either  blue  or  may  be  reddened  with 
acetic  acid.  *  *  *  On  the  whole  I  prefer  the  blue.” 

Bridgend,  Perth,  June,  1870.  Wm.  Blair. 


Col.  Sir  Henry  James. — We  understand  that  this  gentleman,  whose 
name  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  Topographical  Department  of 
the  War  Office,  has  been  promoted  to  be  Major-General  in  the  Royal 
Engineers,  He  does  not  vacate  his  appointment  as  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  mentioned,  which  has  been  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Works 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Capt.  C.  W.  Wilson,  Royal 
Engineers,  executive  officer. 
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DODGES.* 

I  have  this  evening  selected  as  a  title  for  my  paper  that  very  common 
but  expressive  word,  “  dodge  ” — a  word  that  may  either  signify  an 
utterly  unfair  and  despicable  trick,  or  be  a  praiseworthy  plan  to  over¬ 
come  a  difficulty. 

It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  dealing  with  a  word  that  admits 
of  such  diametrically  opposite  interpretations,  for  the  sake  of  clear¬ 
ness,  to  cut  it  up,  as  it  were,  into  three  divisions,  and  consider  each 
separately.  We  will  call  the  first  the  “  dodge  proper ;  ”  the  second 
the  “  dodge  expedient;  ”  and  the  third  the  “ dodge  delusive.” 

The  first  is  generally  understood  to  express  a  clever  plan  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  certain  result  not  found  in  the  published  rules  and  regulations 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  photographers — a  method  some  in¬ 
genious  worker  has  found  by  experience  to  answer  satisfactorily 
before  giving  it  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large.  Thus 
interpreted  examples  of  this  kind  are  numerous,  so  much  so  that  I 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the  art  and  practice  of  photo¬ 
graphy  consists  of  little  else.  Certain  principles  and  rules  first  laid 
clown  form  the  framework ;  but  the  successful  practice  depends 
entirely  on  the  filling  up.  As  it  will  occupy  too  much  time  to  con¬ 
sider  more  than  a  few  examples  of  this  class,  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  will  be  best  attained  if  we  select  for  consideration  some  calcu¬ 
lated  to  be  of  use  to  most  photographers  in  their  everyday  practice. 

I  will  now  make  a  plunge  in  medias  res  with  a  plan  to  facilitate  the 
intensification  of  negatives  where  pure  black  and  white  pictures  are 
required.  We  all  know  the  difficulty  sometimes  of  getting  sufficient 
intensity  for  printing  purposes  in  negatives  taken  in  a  weak  light. 
The  addition  of  a  little  loaf  sugar  to  the  developer  will,  without 
lengthening  the  time  of  exposure,  greatly  increase  the  readiness 
with  which  this  can  be  accomplished.  In  printing,  a  thin,  weak 
negative  can  be  made  to  give  a  very  much  better  result  by  covering 
the  frame  with  a  sheet  of  pale  yellow  glass  (or  glass  varnished  with 
a  spirit  varnish  in  which  a  little  iodine  has  been  dissolved)  during 
exposure  to  the  light.  With  strongly-silvered  paper  and  printing 
in  the  shade,  the  addition  of  the  yellow  glass  cover  will  permit  so 
good  a  proof  being  printed  as  no  other  scheme  that  I  am  aware  of 
could  produce ;  very  bad  negatives  can  thus  be  made  useable.  If 
once  tried  this  plan  will  hold  its  own  as  a  silver  printer’s  necessity 
as  much  as  the  well-known  plan  of  passing  the  light  through  a 
screen  of  tissue  paper  or  ground  glass.  To  improve  the  results 
from  a  hard  negative  where  the  contrasts  are  too  violent  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  same  in  both  instances. 

How  to  keep  a  wet  plate  clean,  sensitive,  and  certain  for  five  or  six 
hours,  or  less,  with  scarcely  any  extra  trouble,  is  a  problem  many  have 
found  difficult  of  solution ;  and  “  how  to  do  it  ”  is  a  dodge  not  to  be 
despised.  Of  course  there  are  a  variety  of  plans  for  getting  over  this 
difficulty.  The  morphia,  honey,  beer,  glycerine,  &c.,  &c.,  ad  infinitum, 
have  been  suggested  and  worked,  still  with  more  or  less  uncertainty; 
perhaps  not  on  account  of  the  preservatives  used  or  faults  inherent 
in  the  plans,  but  from  want  of  experience  in  the  use  of  them.  I 
heard  of  a  gentleman  who  prepared  a  wet  plate  in  London,  exposed 
it  in  Edinburgh,  brought  it  back  to  London,  and  developed  a  good 
picture  perfectly  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  I  think,  however,  if  a 
plate  can  be  kept  good  and  reliable  for  five  or  six  hours  it  will 
meet  the  general  requirements  of  photographers ;  longer  times  will 
indicate  the  use  of  dry  plates.  Moreover,  the  long  keeping  of  a  wet 
plate  after  a  certain  time  diminishes  the  sensitiveness  in  an  uncertain 
manner,  so  as  to  make  proper  exposure  a  matter  of  chance,  rendering 
it,  therefore,  practically  worthless.  Absolute  certainty  is  a  sine  qua 
non,  no  matter  what  kind  of  plates  are  used,  wet  or  dry. 

Many  excellent  pictures  have  been  exhibited  as  the  results  of 
different  kinds  of  preservatives ;  at  the  same  time  high  encomiums 
have  been  lavished  on  all.  Still  few,  very  few,  photographers  have 
made  these  plans  regular  institutions  in  their  practice,  as  one  would 
have  thought,  had  they  proved  reliable.  Glycerine  is  my  favourite 
and  has  also  been  highly  praised ;  but  out  of  a  dozen  or  more  photo¬ 
graphers  who  have  tried  it,  and  with  whom  I  have  discussed  its 
merits,  not  one  had  succeeded  sufficiently  well  as  to  be  as  certain  of 
it  as  of  an  ordinary  wet  plate,  and  would  never  use  it  if,  by  any 
possible  chance,  the  undoctored  plate  could  be  made  to  do.  Why 
should  this  be  so?  I  believe  it  is  simply  because,  after  success 
attending  one  or  two  trials,  failure  puts  in  an  appearance  without 
any  ostensible  cause;  this  would  be  with  many  the  reason  for 
shelving  the  process.  Their  inability  to  fix  the  reason  why,  and, 
perhaps,  pressure  of  business  too,  causes  them  to  throw  the  new 
plan  over,  and  fall  back  on  the  orthodox,  unadulterated  wet  plate. 

The  dodge  I  will  now  suggest  is  not  new,  but  I  can  say,  from  the 
experience  of  many  scores  of  plates,  absolutely  certain,  and  there  is 
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no  reason  why  one  photographer  should  not  succeed  with  it  as  well 
as  another.  There  is  no  necessity  for  altering  baths  or  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  arrangements  of  the  dark  room — an  additional 
bath  only  required. 

After  sensitising  the  plate  in  the  usual  way — using  old  collodion 
by  preference — immerse  the  plate  a  few  minutes  in  a  bath  composed 
as  follows : — 

Glycerine  (pure)  .  1  ounce. 

Water .  (i  ounces. 

Acetic  acid . 1  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  3  drachms. 

Mix  the  glycerine,  acid,  and  silver  before  adding  the  water,  and  set 
in  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two.  Now  add  the  water,  and  filter.  This 
bath,  with  occasional  filtering  and  diluting,  will  remain  good  for 
years.  The  use  of  pure  glycerine  is  imperative.  Lift  the  plate 
slowly  out  of  this  bath,  drain,  and  place  it  in  the  dark  slide,  the 
corners  of  which  have  been  protected  with  blotting-paper.  A  piece 
of  moist  yellow  or  black  calico,  placed  on  the  back  of  the  plate,  will 
complete  the  arrangement,  and  the  plate  so  treated  will  remain  good 
for  five  or  six  hours.  With  a  gradual  but  regular  decrease  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness  a  few  trials  will  make  one  master  of  the  exposure. 

If  a  plate  thus  prepared  is  developed  within  a  couple  of  hours  of 
the  sensitising  no  re-intensification  will  be  required,  but  longer 
keeping  will  possibly  require  it ;  if  it  do,  add  acetic  acid  freely  to 
the  citro.,  pyro.,  and  silver  solution,  and  in  all  cases  an  extra  dose  of 
acid  to  the  developer.  This  acidifying  is  very  important,  as  without 
it  there  is  much  tendency  to  stains  and  markings  on  the  film,  for 
which  evils  the  acid  is  quite  a  specific. 

We  will  now  take  into  consideration  No.  2  on  the  list  —  the 
“  dodge  expedient,”  by  which  I  mean  plans  occasionally  useful  by 
substituting  the  sham  for  the  real,  the  sham  invariably  holding  a 
subservient  place,  but  assisting  to  give  an  effect  that  will  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  finished  picture.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  tread¬ 
ing  on  delicate  ground;  but  if  it  be  judiciously  used,  without  any 
violent  outrage  on  the  laws  of  photographic  picture-making,  more 
advantage  than  disadvantage  will  be  the  result.  For  instance, 
putting  in  artificial  skies,  toning  down  and  introducing  small  ac¬ 
cessories  photographed  from  drawings  instead  of  reality,  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  picture,  Watching  the  Lark,  where  a  lump  of  earth 
does  duty  for  a  large  bank,  or  something  more  important  and  differ¬ 
ent  than  it  was  presumably  a  photograph  of. 

These  sorts  of  dodges  are  legion,'  and  everyone  who  dabbles  in  the 
black  art  can,  and  does  at  some  time  or  other,  make  use  of  them  with 
perfect  legitimacy.  Some  of  Mr.  Edge’s  pictures  are  admirable 
examples  of  this  kind.  Often  a  good  landscape  is  defective  for  want 
of  something  or  other  to  give  life  to  the  subject ;  the  introduction  of 
a  figure  or  animal  photographed  from  a  careful  drawing  will  make 
good  the  deficiency,  care  being  taken  not  to  place  it  too  near  the 
foreground. 

Again :  in  some  positions  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  photograph 
of  a  building  in  its  entirety.  Some  small  portion  is  hidden  by  build 
ings  or  other  obstructions  that  quite  spoil  the  general  effect  of  the 
picture.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  “  dodge  expedient”  steps  in. 
Make  a  drawing  very  carefully  of  the  part  wanted  on  a  very  much 
larger  scale  than  required,  in  India  ink  or  sepia.  Of  this  take  a 
negative  on  precisely  the  same  scale  as  the  picture  to  which  you 
intend  adding  it ;  then  print  from  both  negatives  in  the  usual  way. 
As  an  example  of  the  accuracy  with  which  this  can  be  done,  I  last 
summer  had  occasion  to  photograph  a  building,  and  added  a  piece 
to  it  from  a  drawing  according  to  scale  as  I  have  just  mentioned ; 
and,  although  upwards  of  a  gross  were  sold,  the  addition  was  never 
remarked  either  by  the  general  public  or  photographers,  to  whom  I 
showed  it  for  the  express  purpose  of  eliciting  remarks,  although  the 
additional  piece  measured  four  inches  by  one-and-a-half  inch  on  a 
15  X  12  picture.  ^  9 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  No.  3,  or  “  dodge  delusive,”  by  which 
appellation  I  wish  to  signify  all  utter  and  barefaced  photographic 
impositions — serving  no  purpose  but  to  mislead,  adding  no  beauty  to 
a  picture,  the  imposition  itself  being  the  principal  attraction,  plunging 
the  believer  in  photographic  truth  into  an  abyss  of  doubt  and  a  chaos 
of  uncertainty. 

There  is  a  class  of  photographs  so  palpably  absurd  (as  of  large 
heads  on  little  bodies,  &c.,  &c.)  as  to  explain  itself,  and  deceive  no 
one.  It  is  only  when  this  sort  of  dodge  revels  in  probability  that, 
in  my  opinion,  it  should  be  utterly  discountenanced  as  more  likely 
to  bring  discredit  than  honour  upon  the  art — cheating  the  whole 
and  sole  desire ;  deception  in  its  most  glaring  and  useless  form — 
deception  the  alpha  and  omega — deception  for  the  sake  of  deceiv¬ 
ing,  for  no  love  of  the  beautiful,  for  nothing;  in  fact,  save  and 
except  to  deceive,  to  get  credit  for  producing  from  nature  something 
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that  may  pass  for  an  astonishingly  clever  photograph,  and  be  palmed 
on  the  public  as  such,  being  at  the  same  time  a  miserable  and 
hollow  sham.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  houses  on  sale  or 
to  be  let  surrounded  by  belongings  that  never  existed  there,  and 
probably  never  would  ;  or,  in  fact,  a  photograph  of  any  kind  when 
the  imitation,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  is  deliberately  intended  to 
pass  current  as  a  genuine  and  bona  fide  photograph  of  what  is  repre¬ 
sented,  and  of  what  is  generally  understood  to  be  a  true  photograph 
of  such  places  and  such  things.  Of  course  there  are  few  rules  with¬ 
out  exceptions ;  but  I  think  that,  unless  some  great  pictorial  advan¬ 
tage  is  to  be  gained,  the  “dodge  delusive”  is  utterly  inadmissible. 
I  will  not  now  trespass  longer  on  the  time  of  the  meeting,  for  I 
think  a  discussion  upon  the  few  matters  touched  upon  in  this  paper 
will  be  of  greater  advantage  to  the  members  generally. 

Edward  Dunmohe. 


THE  HYPO.  AND  GOLD  TONING  BATH.* 

In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  February  25  is  an 
additional  article  with  regard  to  the  mixed  hyposulphite  of  soda 
and  gold  toning  bath,  by  G.  W.  Webster,  Esq.  He  deprecates  the 
use  of  such  a  hath  on  account  of  the  danger  of  sulphur  toning. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Bulletin  we  alluded  to  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  similar  method  of  toning.  We  found  that  the  effect 
was  only  produced  when  an  acetate  of  soda  bath  was  used.  For 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  this  effect  could  be  produced  in 
another  manner  we  tried  an  experiment  which  resulted  in  giving 
very  brilliant  prints. 

Not  to  occupy  too  much  space  with  explanatory  details,  we  will 
state  that,  having  made  a  fresh  hyposulphite  solution,  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  strength  used  for  fixing,  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper  was  placed 
in  it,  and  then  a  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid  was  added  very  care¬ 
fully  and  with  constant  stirring,  until  the  litmus  paper  indicated  that 
the  bath  was  acid.  This  was  also  indicated  by  the  solution  becoming 
very  slightly  milky  or  turbid  in  appearance,  owing  to  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  hyposulphite.  The  bath  being  now  evidently  unfit  for 
fixing  prints  in,  the  action  of  the  acid  was  arrested,  and  the  bath 
restored  to  an  alkaline  state,  by  stirring  into  it  some  pure  carbonate 
of  baryta. 

Upon  placing  in  this  solution  a  print  fresh  from  any  toning  bath 
the  same  effect  resulted  as  described  by  Mr.  Ayres  in  his  article.  A 
very  slightly-toned  print  becomes  deep  and  rich,  with  whites  of  ex¬ 
treme  purity,  and  no  bleaching  of  the  half-tones.  Some  two  years 
after  we  had  made  the  above  experiment  we  received  from  one  of  our 
customers  some  prints  toned  with  a  process  to  all  intents  identical 
with  our  own.  The  prints  we  made  at  the  time  of  our  experiment 
had  been  preserved,  but  had  not  been  examined  until  the  matter 
was  thus  again  brought  to  our  notice.  Upon  examining  them  we 
found  that  they  remained  perfectly  unchanged. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Photographic  Society 
liese  prints  were  exhibited  and  deposited  with  the  curators,  for  the 
purpose  of  preservation  and  future  reference.  A  committee  was  also 
appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  and  report  upon  it.  No  report, 
that  we  are  aware  of,  has  ever  been  made.  As  we  consider  it  of 
sufficient  importance  to  merit  scientific  investigation,  we  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  here  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  persons  who 
have  time  to  make  the  experiments  should  repeat  them  and  report 
the  results.  One  very  great  excellence  of  the  hypo,  solution  thus 
treated  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  had  apparently  no  bleaching 
effect  upon  the  print.  The  fact  that  a  very  sliglitly-toned  print  be¬ 
came  deep  and  rich  in  it  rendered  deep  printing  unnecessary.  If  it 
shall  hereafter  be  found  that  prints  fixed  in  the  above-described 
solution  are  permanent,  and  do  not  come  under  the  description  of 
sulphur-toned  prints,  the  use  of  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
photographers  by — first,  reducing  the  time  of  printing;  second,  finish¬ 
ing  the  print  at  a  shade  but  little  deeper  than  it  is  desired  to  have ; 
third,  quicker  toning;  and  fourth,  an  economy  in  gold. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  state  further  that  other  vegetable  acids 
were  used  with  the  same  results,  and  that  the  substitution  of  carbo¬ 
nate  of  soda  for  the  carbonate  of  baryta  made  no  difference. 


A  Society  Wanted. — A  Helston  correspondent  is  of  opinion  that  a 
useful  photographic  society  might  be  formed  in  Cornwall.  He  suggests 
that  its  head  quarters  or  place  of  meeting  might  be  at  Truro,"  Pen¬ 
zance,  Redruth,  Liskeard,  or  any  central  place  that  might  be  found 
better.  We  commend  the  idea  to  our  numerous  friends  in  Cornwall. 
Query :  would  not  Falmouth  be  the  most  suitable  locality  in  which  to 
hold  meetings? 

*  Anthony’s  Photographic  Bulletin. 


CLEAN  PLATES  AND  CLEAN  FINGERS. 

The  inceptive  act  of  the  series  of  operations,  chemical  and  other¬ 
wise,  which  are  performed  in  the  building  up  of  a  picture — the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  perfectly-clean  glass  plate — is  one  which  needs  skill, 
experience,  and  patience  almost  equal  to  any  requirement  of  the 
art.  Systems,  nostrums,  and  recipes  innumerable  have  been 
sold  or  published  time  after  time,  and  still  there  are  hundreds 
who  are  daily  perplexed  by  the  vagaries  of  their  chemicals,  the 
dirty  appearance  of  their  pictures,  or  the  unaccountable  streaks, 
stains,  and  deposits  in  and  under  the  film,  which  a  little  observation 
and  study  would  have  shown  proceeded  from  imperfectly-cleaned 
glasses.  If  greater  care  were  devoted  to  this  operation  we  should 
hear  far  less  than  we  do  of  bad  chemicals.  With  a  bath  like  vinegar 
and  a  collodion  like  port  wine  a  very  filthy  glass  would  allow  a  pre¬ 
sentable  picture  to  be  produced ;  but  for  quick  and  well-modelled 
results  a  different  state  of  things  must  obtain,  and  then  clean  plates 
are  a  sine  qua  non.  I  have  reduced  my  plan  of  procedure  to  such  a 
system  that  there  is  the  least  loss  of  time  possible  ;  and,  although  I 
cannot  say  I  never  have  a  picture  injured  from  a  badly-cleaned  glass, 
it  is  rare  that  I  have,  and  almost  invariably  I  can  tell  the  special 
class  of  impurity  which  has  caused  the  evil. 

I  divide  all  the  glasses  that  are  to  be  used  into  three  classes, 
thus : — New  glass ;  unvarnished  negatives  or  uncompleted  pictures  ; 
and  varnished  negatives. 

New  Glass. — All  this  is  carefully  sorted,  the  scratched  rejected, 
and  none  but  apparently  perfect  pieces  proceeded  with.  Glass 
direct  from  the  maker  is  mainly  liable  to  two  sorts  only  of  impurity 
— finger-marks  and  greasy  or  French-chalk  marks.  When  stored 
away  it  becomes  liable  to  the  following  defects,  which  may  be  called 
exceptional.  Some  of  inferior  quality  “  sweat,”  leaving  the  surface 
porous — an  inherent  defect  which  cannot  be  cured.  But  the  chief 
risks  are  surface  stains — visible,  caused  by  particles  of  foreign 
matter  allowed  to  remain  between  the  glass,  and  invisible.  The 
former,  if  slight,  may  be  removed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  in¬ 
visible  ones — that  is,  invisible  except  when  breathed  upon.  The  plan 
is  to  make  a  thin  emulsion  of  the  finest  rouge  with  water,  nothing 
near  so  thick  as  cream,  and  rub  with  a  soft  piece  of  wood;  the 
mark  will  gradually  leave  the  surface.  If  glasses  are  packed  away 
separated  by  pieces  of  paper  this  defect  is  inevitable,  and  frequently 
irremediable.  I  have  seen  large  parcels  of  glass,  each  kept  apart  by 
a  small,  thin  piece  of  paper  to  prevent  rubbing  and  scratching,  com¬ 
pletely  ruined.  The  shape  of  the  paper  was  firmly  imprinted,  and 
no  rubbing  would  remove  it.  The  plates  were  utterly  useless,  as 
the  spots  were  reproduced  in  any  pictures  taken  upon  them.  The 
other  evil  to  which  plates  are  liable  in  storage  arises  from  bringing 
them  cold  into  a  warmer  room  and  packing  them  together  there. 
An  almost  imperceptible  deposit  of  vapour  takes  place  upon  them, 
which,  if  not  taken  off  before  putting  the  pieces  upon  one  another, 
will  remain  for  months  and  quite  corrode  the  polished  surface. 
This,  also,  cannot  be  remedied. 

That  which  we  may  designate  as  normal  new  glass  is  best  cleaned 
in  a  mechanical  manner  by  rubbing  with  a  cream  of  tripoli  and 
water,  which  is  less  liable  to  scratch  than  prepared  chalk.  The 
plates,  well  rinsed,  are  carefully  dried  with  a  towel  and  stored  away 
dry  with  nothing  intervening  between  the  pieces.  They  can  then  be 
polished  when  required.  Chemical  agents  are  not  needed  ;  they  are 
difficult  to  remove,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  whether  they  are 
removed,  while  tripoli  at  once  indicates  their  presence  to  the  eye. 

If  new  glass  be  merely  polished  before  using,  the  stains  (when 
delicate  chemicals  are  used)  have  generally  such  a  streaky  or  decided 
character  as  to  convey  at  once  the  idea  of  dirt.  They  are  mostly 
solidly  defined,  thick  streaks  or  patches,  quite  different  from  those 
of  the  next  mentioned  class. 

Unvarnished  and  Half-finished  Negatives. — These  are  so  apt  to 
accumulate  under  slovenly  management  or  lazy  operators  that  an 
easy  method  of  cleaning  is  a  great  boon.  If  a  prepared  plate  be 
merely  developed  with  iron,  without  any  intensification,  and  then 
the  film  washed  off,  the  plate,  wdien  polished  and  used  again,  will 
be  almost  certainly  liable  to  deposits.  In  this  case  they  assume  the 
appearance  of  granular  or  frosted  silver  in  the  shadows  between  the 
film  and  the  glass,  and  when  the  picture  is  dried  it  is  liable  to 
shrivel  upon  the  application  of  the  varnish.  Plates  intensified  with 
pyro.  work  quite  clean  and  like  new  ones  when  washed  and  polished. 

The  unintensified  require  something  to  cause  the  film  to  slip  off 
easily  by  simple  immersion  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  also  something  to 
prevent  the  frosted  deposit  occurring.  Repeated  experiments  have 
shown  me  that  the  latter  effect  is  caused  by  the  iron  developer. 
Everybody  knows  the  peculiar  greasy  look  which  sulphate  of  iron 
solution  gives  to  any  glass  vessel  which  it  touches,  well  washing 
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with  water  being  entirely  inoperative  in  removing  it.  Citric  acid 
will  loosen  the  film  ;  hydrochloric  acid  will  destroy  the  greasiness  by 
dissolving  the  iron  compounds.  A  mixture  of — citric  acid  one 
ounce,  hydrochloric  four  ounces,  and  water  to  fill  a  pint  bottle  is  our 
remedy.  Float  it  over  any  film  which  has  not  dried,  and  it  causes  it 
entirely  to  lose  its  adhesion  to  the  glass,  which  it  leaves  as  clean  and 
free  from  any  defect  as  a  new  glass  never  used.  This  is  a  most 
useful  solution.  I  always  have  a  bottle  in  the  dark  room,  and  when¬ 
ever  there  are  half-a-dozen  rejected  negatives  I  float  them  over,  put 
them  on  top  of  one  another,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day,  after  rinsing 
the  film  off  and  well  washing,  I  have,  practically,  so  many  new 
glasses.  If  the  film  has  once  dried  the  action  is  not  so  quick — it  is 
concluded  in  five  or  ten  minutes — with  zmdried  films  the  action 
takes  place  in  a  few  seconds. 

Varnished  Negatives. — The  first  step  is  to  remove  the  varnished 
film,  and  the  next  to  clean  the  glass.  The  solution  recommended  by 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea — acidified  bichromate  of  potass — for  performing 
both  operations  at  once,  I  do  not  like;  working  with  chemicals  as 
delicate  as  are  now  generally  used  I  find  something  more  is  needed, 
though  this  is  a  very  useful  solution.  The  glass  can  be  cleared  of 
varnish  and  picture  by  a  hot  solution  of  common  washing  soda,  or  with 
a  cold  solution  after  a  much  longer  immersion.  The  time  required 
varies  with  the  varnish  used.  If  a  glass  so  cleaned  be  coated, 
exposed,  and  developed,  a  frosting  similar  to  that  just  spoken  of  will 
be  noticed,  and  it  will  not  be  prevented  by  cleaning  the  plate  with 
tripoli  or  chalk.  The  silver  seems  to  combine  with,  or,  rather,  to 
enter,  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  no  rubbing  will  eliminate  it  or 
prevent  its  ill  effects.  To  obviate  these  I  recommend  each  plate, 
after  the  soda  treatment,  to  be  slightly  rinsed  and  half  wiped,  and  at 
once  then  to  be  rubbed  over  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  water 
in  equal  parts,  the  whole  being  heaped  upon  one  another  for  an  hour 
or  two’s  soaking.  After  that  time  they  may  be  rinsed  well  and  dried, 
and  again  we  can  get  plates  almost  as  good  as  new.  If  they  are  left 
for  a  day  or  two  the  ill  effect  is  practically  inappreciable. 

Instantaneous  photography  is  the  work  to  test  the  cleaning  and 
the  general  good  qualities  of  the  glass.  These  methods,  if  properly 
carried  out,  answer  all  its  requirements: — Whenever  a  plate  is 
•wet  it  must  never  be  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  or  invisible  mark¬ 
ing  will  result  enough  to  ruin  any  picture.  A  wet  glass  must  either 
be  allowed  to  remain  over  head  in  water  till  a  convenient  time,  or  it 
should  at  once  be  dried  by  wiping  with  the  towel.  If  these  precau¬ 
tions  are  not  observed  markings  will  be  produced  which  it  will  be  next 
to  impossible  to  eradicate  entirely,  and  wdiicli  will  be  reproduced  in 
the  negative.  The  above  remarks  relate  entirely  to  cleaning  glasses ; 
before  coating  they  want  to  be  polished.  I  have  tried  silk,  chamois 
leather,  and  other  things,  but  above  all  I  prefer  an  old  linen  towel  or 
other  old  linen  rag.  Silk  leaves  the  glass  electric ;  leather  is  not  easily 
washed ;  but  linen  is  absorbent  of  moisture,  soft,  and  readily  cleansed. 

Apropos  of  cleanliness,  I  can  scarcely  allow  to  pass  unchallenged 
Mr.  Fowler’s  rap  on  the  knuckles  administered  in  last  week’s 
Journal.  His  prosody  is  at  fault.  If  he  will  re-peruse  my  observa¬ 
tions  he  will  find  that  the  necessity  for  a  second  solution  after  the 
use  of  the  hypochlorite  is  not  advanced  as  an  objection,  but  is 
merely  an  incidental  allusion— a  sort  of  corollary  to  the  objection  of 
smell.  I  wrote  “Mr.  Fowler  has  been  told  to  use,”  not  “has  told 
us  to  use,”  &c.  It  would  indeed  be  “hard  lines”  for  him  to  have 
every  new  process  he  sends  to  the  Journal  fathered  upon  him,  and 
to  be  required  to  try  them  and  vouch  for  their  usefulness  before 
publishing  them.  This  time  he  happens  to  have  sent  a  process 
which  possesses  no  features  of  advantage.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
my  thanks  for  his  good  intentions,  which  are  generally  more  fruitful 
in  results  than  in  this  case. 

Of  course,  in  trying  the  new  plan  I  used  the  iodide  as  recommended, 
and  also  in  other  proportions — in  every  case  with  results  far  inferior 
to  those  obtained  by  the  processes  I  mentioned.  The  stains  Mr. 
Fowler  saw  removed  must  have  been  very  slight  and  superficial,  for 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  a  quarter-of-an-hour  as  the  minimum  time 
for  making  well-blacked  hands  at  all  respectable  by  M.  Guerry’s 
process.  Further :  I  do  not  think  there  are  half-a-dozen  retail  shops 
in  the  kingdom  which  have  hypochlorite  in  stock  as  I  write. 

Finally:  I  may  say  that  the  entire  removal  of  a  stain  by  the 
hypochlorite,  either  alone  or  with  the  iodide  of  potassium,  as  de¬ 
scribed,  is  a  chemical  impossibility ;  and  Mr.  Fowler  will  quite  bear 
me  out  in  this,  I  feel  sure,  if  he  will  criticise  the  process  for  a 
moment,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  silver  in  a  deep  stain 
is  considerable.  The  utmost  the  process  is  capable  of  is  the  con¬ 
version  of  a  dark  into  a  light  spot ;  and  as  this  is  more  quickly  and 
cheaply  done  by  the  iodine,  followed  by  ammonia,  according  to  the 
method  I  published  last  week,  there  is  no  need  to  burden  our  shelves 
with  another  chemical.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 
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ON  THE  MAGNESIUM  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS,  AS 
APPLIED  TO  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY.* 

To  enable  the  observer  to  focus  the  microscope  while  sitting  at  a 
distance  from  it  at  the  sensitive  plate,  the  following  contrivance  is 
employed.  On  the  table  which  supports  the  microscope  E  two  brass 
shoulders,  each  two  inches  high,  are  screwed.  Through  these  runs  an 
iron  rod  nine  inches  long,  on  which  slips  a  brass  pulley  J),  which  can  be 
clamped  at  any  point.  A  cord  connects  this  pulley  with  the  wheel  of 
the  fine  adjustment  of  the  microscope,  which  is  grooved  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  evident  that,  whenever  this  iron  rod  is  turned,  the  pulley,  turning 
with  it,  will  move  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  microscope.  To  effect 
this  the  iron  rod  terminates  in  a  square  extremity,  so  that  a  joint  of  any 
ordinary  fishing-rod,  to  which  a  brass  ferrule,  shaped  like  a  watch  key, 
has  been  rivetted,  enables  the  operator  to  focus  the  microscope  at  any 
ordinary  distance.  When  greater  distances  arc  required  two  joints  of 
the  rod  may  be  used.  The  rod,  being  graduated  into  feet  and  inches, 
enables  the  operator  to  l’ecord  the  distance  employed  for  each  picture. 
When  the  focussing  is  completed,  the  rod  is  removed.  I  have  found 
this  simple  and  cheap  arrangement  superior  in  delicacy  and  convenience  ' 
to  any  of  the  more  costly  arrangements  I  have  heretofore  tried. 

The  chemical  processes  employed  in  taking  the  negatives  do  not  differ 
in  any  respect  from  those  used  in  ordinary  photographic  work,  and  I 
have  found  that,  by  employing  a  practical  photographer,  allowiug  him 
to  manage  the  dark  room,  and  confining  my  whole  attention  to  the  optical 
arrangements,  I  not  only  get  many  times  more  pictures  in  a  day,  but 
they  are  much  better  than  can  be  produced  by  any  one  who  attempts  to 
do  the  photographic  work  as  well  as  manage  the  microscope  himself. 

I  find  myself  thus  enabled  to  sit  down  quietly  of  an  evening,  and, 
during  four  hours’  work,  to  produce  from  twelve  to  thirty  negatives,  or 
more,  in  accordance  with  the  difficulty  of  the  subjects  and  my  previous 
knowledge  of  them.  Any  microscopist  who  is  willing  to  go  to  the 
moderate  expense  of  battery  and  lamp,  and  to  add  two  or  three  specially- 
constructed  objectives  to  his  microscopical  apparatus,  can,  by  employing 
a  photographer  one  or  two  evenings  in  the  month,  reproduce  all  the  more 
interesting  of  his  month’s  observations  with  a  degree  of  economy  and 
beauty  not  to  be  obtained  by  any  other  means ;  and  if  he  follows  the 
method  I  have  above  described,  the  character  of  his  results  will  be  con¬ 
ditioned  by  his  skill  as  a  microscopist  rather  than  by  any  other  circum¬ 
stance.  As  to  the  time  of  exposure  required  for  taking  negatives  with 
the  electric  light,  I  find  that  for  one  thousand  diameters  about  thirty 
seconds  is  necessary  for  that  class  of  objects  (such  as  Angulatum,  the 
Nobert’s  plate,  &c. ),  for  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  a  ground- 
glass  plate  to  prevent  interference  phenomena.  In  photographing  the 
soft  tissues  and  many  other  objects,  it  is  necessary  to  insert  a  piece  of 
ground  glass  below  the  achromatic  condenser  to  escape  the  interference 
phenomena  which  else  occur,  precisely  as  must  be  done  in  photographing 
the  same  objects  by  sunlight.  This  increases  the  time  of  exposure  to 
about  three  minutes  for  one  thousand  diameters.  Other  powers  require 
proportional  times. 

2.  The  magnesium  light  affords  a  beautiful  source  of  illumination, 
comparable  to  white-cloud  illumination  of  the  best  character,  or  to  the 
light  of  the  sun  after  it  has  passed  through  a  sheet  of  ground  glass. 
Without  the  use  of  ground  glass,  this  light  serves  admirably  for  the 
production  of  photographs  of  the  soft  tissues  with  any  power  under  a 
thousand  diameters.  The  light  being  composed  of  a  mixed  pencil,  with 
rays  passing  in  all  directions,  there  are  no  interference  phenomena,  hut, 
for  the  same  reason,  on  the  Nobert’s  plate  and  many  test  objects,  the 
results  are  inferior  to  those  produced  by  the  sun  or  by  the  electric 
light  ;  with  powers  much  higher  than  a  thousand  diameters,  however, 
the  time  of  exposure  becomes  inconveniently  long. 


The  process  employed  by  me  in  the  production  of  negatives  -with  the 
magnesium  light  is  essentially  the  same  as  I  have  above  described  for  the 
electric  light,  simply  the  magnesium  lamp  is  substituted  for  the  electric, 
*  Concluded  from  page  271. 
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and  the  condenser  of  an  ordinary  oxycalcium  magic  lantern  is  made  to 
concentrate  the  light  on  the  achromatic  condenser  of  the  microscope. 
The  foregoing  diagram  represents  the  arrangement.  The  magnesium 
lamp  A  stands  on  a  shelf  fastened  against  the  wall.  The  condenser  B 
concentrates  the  light  on  the  lower  lens  of  the  achromatic  condenser  of 
the  microscope  C,  which  stands  on  a  table  E  supported  on  three  levelling 
screws.  The  image  received  on  the  plate-holder  G,  which  is  supported 
on  a  table  F,  is  photographed  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  electric 
light  as  above  described.  The  same  focussing  apparatus  D  is  employed, 
and  the  ammonio-sulphate  cell  should  invariably  be  inserted ;  but  the 
ground  glass  is  never  necessary.  I  find  that  it  requires  exposures  of 
about  three  minutes  to  produce  negatives  of  tissue-preparations  with 
five  hundred  diameters.  Other  powers  require  proportionate  exposures. 

The  magnesium  lamp  used  by  me  for  this  purpose  was  the  two-ribbed 
lamp  of  the  American  Magnesium  Company  (No.  2,  Liberty-square, 
Boston,  Mass.),  sold  by  that  company  for  magic  lantern  purposes,  price 
$50.  The  ribbon  weighs  about  fifty-two  centigrammes  per  metre,  and 
is  sold  at  $2.50  per  ounce.  Two  ounces  will,  with  care,  answer  for 
three  or  four  hours’  constant  work,  and  ought  to  produce  from  twelve 
to  thirty  negatives  in  accordance  with  the  difficulties  of  the  subjects  to 
be  represented.  The  fumes  of  magnesia  resulting  from  the  combustion 
are  carried  into  a  chimney  five  feet  long,  made  of  a  spiral  wire  covered  with 
muslin,  which  terminates  in  a  muslin  bag  in  which  the  oxyd  condenses, 
while  the  draft  goes  on  through  the  interstices  of  the  muslin.  The 
chimney  and  bag  are  furnished  by  the  company  for  $2.50. 

Tn  commenting  on  the  above  processes  it  may  be  remarked  that,  for 
the  anatomist  and  physiological  investigator,  the  magnesium  lamp 
affords  a  satisfactory  and  sufficient  source  of  light  for  the  photography 
of  normal  and  pathological  tissue-preparations.  The  same  end  can  be 
equally  well  or  even  better  attained  with  the  electric  lamp,  with  which 
also  the  most  difficult  test  objects  can  be  satisfactorily  reproduced. 
Where  economy  of  apparatus  is  the  object,  the  magnesium  lamp  will  be 
preferred  by  ordinary  workers ;  but  where  much  work  is  to  be  done, 
the  high  price  of  the  magnesium  ribbon  more  than  counterbalances  the 
cheapness  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  electric  light  becomes  the  most 
economical.  For  the  information  of  any  practical  photographers  who 
may  be  employed  for  work  of  this  character,  I  may  add  the  following 
remarks  on  the  chemical  process  employed  in  the  production  of  the 
negatives  from  which  the  appended  prints  were  made.  An  ammonium 
and  potassium  portrait  collodion,  rich  in  alcohol,  was  employed, 
developed  with  the  ordinary  solution  of  iron,  and  fixed  with  cyanide  of 
potassium.  Where  it  was  necessary  to  intensify,  the  hydrosulphuret 
of  ammonium  was  resorted  to. 

In  illustration  of  the  character  of  these  sources  of  illumination  as 
compared  with  each  other  and  with-  sunlight,  I  herewith  append  three 
prints  from  negatives,  taken  with  a  Wales’s  inch  and  a-half,  from  the 
sixth  square  of  a  Muller’s  diatom  type-plate,  specially  prepared  for  the 
Army  Medical  Museum  by  that  skilful  microscopist.  The  first  from 
negative  79  (new  series),  was  taken  by  sunlight,  with  forty  diameters ; 
in  the  second,  from  negative  123  (new  series),  the  magnesium  light  was 
used,  and  everything  else  remaining  the  same,  the  distance  was  increasd 
so  as  to  give  forty-eight  diameters;  in  the  third,  negative  15S  (new 
series),  the  electric  lamp  was  employed,  and  everything  else  still  remain¬ 
ing  unaltered,  the  distance  was  increased  so  as  to  give  sixty-six  diame¬ 
ters.  It  will  be  understood  at  once  that  on  account  of  the  increase  of 
distance  the  second  picture  would  have  been  slightly  less  sharp  than 
the  first,  and  the  third  than  the  second,  had  precisely  the  same  source 
of  light  been  employed ;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  to 
which  they  were  purposely  exposed,  the  magnesium  and  electric  pic¬ 
tures  are  far  superior  to  that  taken  by  sunlight,  and  of  the  two  the 
electric  is  much  the  best.  It  is  especially  to  be  observed,  that  in  the 
electric  picture  the  contrast  obtained  is  so  great  that  the  objects  appear 
clearly  defined  on  an  almost  perfectly  white  ground,  which  is  never  the 
case  with  photomicrographs  taken  with  the  sun  as  a  source  of  illumina¬ 
tion. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  capabilities  of  the  magnesium  and 
electric  lights,  I  add  a  few  photographs  taken  by  each. 

By  the  Magnesium  Light. 

A racluioidlscus  Ehrenbcrgii.  Magnified  400  diameters,  by  Wales’s  one- 
eiglith.  Negative  114  (new  series). 

Small  vein  and  capillaries,  from  the  muscular  coat  of  the  urinary 
bladder  of  the  frog.  Magnified  400  diameters,  by  Wales’s  one-eighth. 
Negative  103  (new  series).  This  negative  is  taken  from  preparation  No. 
3,378,  Microscopical  Section,  in  which  the  bladder  wa^  injected  with  a 
half-per-cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  subsequently  stained 
with  carmine  dissolved  in  borax.  The  epithelium  was  then  brushed  off 
with  a  camel’s -hair  pencil,  aud  the  preparation  transferred  through 
absolute  alcohol  to  Canada  balsam :  the  photograph  reproduces  every¬ 
thing  but  the  colour.  , 

By  the  Electric  Light. 

Pleurostaurum  acutum.  Magnified  340  diameters,  by  Wales’s  one- 
eighth.  Negative  109  (new  series). 

Triceratium  favus.  Magnified  340  diameters,  by  Wales’s  one-eighth. 
Negative  110  (new  series). 

Navicula  spima.  Magnified  840  diameters,  Powell  and  Lealand’s  im¬ 
mersion  one-sixteenth,  Negative  112  (new  series). 


Human  red  blood  corpuscles.  Magnified  1,000  diameters,  by  Powell 
and  Lealand’s  immersion  one-sixteenth.  Negative  145  (new  series.) 

Section  of  an  epithelial  cancer  of  the  larynx.  Magnified  400  diameters, 
by  Wales’s  one-eighth.  Negative  102  (new  series).  This  negative  is  taken 
from  preparation  No.  2,277,  Microscopical  Section.  The  print  shows  the 
nuclei  and  cells  of  the  growth  with  great  distinctness. 

Grammatophora  marina.  Magnified  2,500  diameters,  by  Powell  and 
Lealand’s  immersion  one-sixteenth.  Negative  151  (new  series). 

J.  J.  Woodward, 

Brevet  Lieut. -Col.,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army. 

[The  copies  of  the  photographs  here  referred  to,  sent  us  by  Dr. 
Woodward,  surpass  in  perfection  and  beauty  any  specimens  of  photo¬ 
micrography  we  have  seen. — Eds.  Amec.  Jour,  of  Science  and  Arts.] 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

June  23rd . 

1  Bristol . 

.. ..'  Philosophical  Institution. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  last  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  session  was  held  at  9, 
Conduit-street,  on  Tuesday  evening  last, — James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  and  confirmation  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting,  the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  as  new  members  : — 
Capt.  H.  E.  White,  Messrs.  A.  L.  Henderson,  Noel  E.  Fitch,  Robert 
Brown,  B.  Prietorius,  and  A.  F.  Fisk. 

Dr.  Mann  exhibited  a  print  from  a  negative  on  one  of  the  Liverpool 
Dry  Plate  Company’s  plates  that,  by  mistake,  had  been  subjected  to 
severe  rubbing  on  the  film  side  of  the  plate  instead  of  the  back,  this 
having  been  done  in  course  of  removing  the  non-actinic  backing  on  the 
plate.  The  appearance  of  the  print  showed  that  the  film  must  have 
been  very  good  indeed  to  have  so  successfully  resisted  such  treatment. 
Another  picture  was  shown  from  a  plate  that  had  been  kept  nineteen 
months  before  exposure  and  development. 

A  cabinet  stereoscope  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Penny,  of  Cheltenham,  a 
brief  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  page. 

Mr.  Dallas  exhibited  a  number  of  proofs  executed  by  the  printing 
process  he  designated  “Dallastype.” 

The  Chairman  exhibited  several  prints  of  ferns  photographed  by  him¬ 
self  twenty  years  ago.  His  object  in  exhibiting  them  was  to  show  that 
they  had  not  faded  in  the  least  degree. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Paul  Pretsch,  who  resides  in  Vienna,  was  read  in 
reply  to  the  statements  recently  made  by  Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  and  Mr. 
Duncan  Dallas,  relative  to  the  necessity  that  existed  for  having  the 
engraved  plates  produced  by  his  (Mr.  Pretsch's)  process  thoroughly 
worked  upon  by  a  skilled  engraver  before  presentable  proofs  could  be 
obtained  from  them.  Mr.  Pretsch,  in  his  letter,  denied  that  such  state¬ 
ments  were  correct,  and,  while  admitting  that  many  plates  had  been 
worked  upon  in  the  manner  alleged,  said  that  it  had  not  been  the  case 
with  all  of  them.  He  gave  a  long  list  of  pictures  produced  by  his  pro¬ 
cess,  stating  which  had  been  and  which  had  not  been  worked  upon. 

Several  specimens  of  the  process  were  exhibited,  and  some  plates 
were  shown  by  the  President  and  by  Mr.  Simpson  for  Dr.  Diamond. 

Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  said  that  as  the  letter  just  read  had  arisen  out 
of  some  observations  he  had  made  at  a  former  meeting  of  the  Society, 
he  would,  if  permitted,  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it.  The  observations 
he  had  made  on  a  former  oceasion  he  still  adhered  to,  and  the  letter 
really  gave  no  answer  to  what  he  then  said.  He  was  in  a  condition  to 
prove  that  several  of  the  prints  put  forward  that  evening  as  from 
untouched  plates  were  not  so.  They  had  been  very  largely  worked 
upon  by  the  skilled  engraver.  He  had  seen  impressions  from  those  very 
plates  before  they  had  been  touched,  and  he  could  assure  the  meeting 
that  they  were  little  better  than  black  smudges,  wholly  unpresentable 
to  the  public.  He  had  reason  to  know  that  the  Photogalvanographic 
Company  had  never  issued  to  the  public  a  specimen  from  an  untouched 
plate.  He  had  seen  the  skilled  engraver  in  whose  hands  the  plates  had 
been  placed.  He  had  also  seen  the  entries  in  his  books  showing  the 
prices  he  had  been  paid  for  the  work  done  on  each  plate,  and  in  very 
many  instances  the  prices  paid  were  large,  showing  that  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  them  had  been  of  no  trifling  kind.  If  the  Company,  with 
plenty  of  means  at  its  command  (and  it  had  such  means),  aided  by  the 
skill  of  Mr.  Pretsch  and  the  eminent  photographic  artists  and  others 
connected  with  it,  could  not  turn  out  a  single  presentable  specimen 
from  an  untouched  plate,  he  thought  that  he  was  fully  justified  in 
reiterating  what  he  had  said  on  the  former  occasion.  It  certainly  was 
just  possible  that  by  some  happy  accident  an  unsophisticated  plate 
might  have  been  produced  ;  but  he  thought  it  in  the  highest  degree  im¬ 
probable.  Even  at  the  present  time,  with  all  the  experience  of  the 
Company  which  had  been  gained,  no  one,  not  even  Mr.  Dallas,  who 
had  worked  hard  at  the  process  since  its  commencement  and  had  done 
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much  to  improve  it,  would  say  that  he  could  produce  a  plate  by  it 
which  could  be  used  in  an  untouched  state.  He  spoke  simply  in  the 
interests  of  science  and  progress.  He  had  no  personal  interests  to  serve 
in  the  matter ;  but  he  considered  that,  in  the  interest  of  subsequent 
workers,  there  should  be  a  reliable  record  of  how  far  their  predecessors 
had  progressed. 

Mr.  Dallas,  examining  a  picture  of  a  doorway  of  a  cathedral,  said 
that,  although  that  picture  was  among  those  said  by  Mr.  Pretsch  to 
have  been  untouched,  he  was  perfectly  cognisant  the  contrary  was  the 
case;  for  he  had  seen  it  handed  over  to  an  engraver,  and  had  given 
him  directions  what  extent  of  work  was  to  be  put  upon  it. 

After  some  observations  by  Mr.  Hooper  and  the  Chairman,  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  dropped. 

A  number  of  admirable  prints  by  the  “  lichtdruck”  process  of  Messrs. 
Ohm  and  Grossman  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jessen,  of  Bradford,  from 
whom  was  read  a  short  communication  descriptive  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Pritchard  submitted  for  examination  a  number  of  excellent  car¬ 
bon  prints  executed  by  himself. 

To  the  various  gentlemen  who  had  made  communications,  and  had 
contributed  objects  for  examination,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 

The  President  then  adjourned  the  meeting  till  November  8th,  which 
would  be  held  as  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  then  terminated. 

— — 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  City  of  London 
College  on  the  9th  inst., — the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  F.G.S.,  President, 
occupying  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  an  outdoor  meeting, 

The  President  read  a  paper  On  Dodges  [see  page  280],  by  Mr. 
Dunmore,  who  was  unavoidably  absent,  and  at  the  close  he  paid  the 
writer  a  high  compliment  upon  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  points 
involved  in  the  subject  had  been  arranged.  The  dodges  described 
under  the  first  class  did  not  quite  deserve  the  name  ;  they  were  rather 
valuable  experiences — shortcuts  to  success  not  known  to  photographers 
generally.  Every  experienced  man  would  meet  with  success  in  his  own 
peculiar  way.  Such  a  man  as  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  could  put  a  whole 
school  of  artists  up  to  dodges.  The  ‘  ‘  dodge  expedient  ”  was  often  a  very 
praiseworthy  one — when  applied,  for  example,  in  printing  in  clouds  or 
animals  taken  from  nature ;  but  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  all 
be  tkaen  from  nature.  For  this  purpose  a  variety  of  negatives  of 
animals,  including  human  figures  in  various  positions,  might  be  kept  in 
stock.  Artists  frequently  spoilt  their  photographic  views  by  posing 
themselves  in  them.  He  had  seen  some  views  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
nearly  every  one  of  which  the  photographer  himself  was  to  be  seen.  He 
might,  however,  introduce  himself  in  the  view  if  he  put  on  such  a  disguise 
or  costume  as  suited  the  character  of  the  scene — as  a  fisherman,  for 
example. 

Mr.  Foxlee  quite  agreed  with  the  statements  of  Mr.  Dunmore,  who 
had  so  exhausted  the  subject  as  to  leave  them  nothing  to  say. 

Mr.  Croughton,  in  making  a  passing  remark  on  an  observation  in  the 
paper  touching  the  advantages  of  using  a  yellow  glass  in  front  of  a  weak 
negative,  spoke  of  the  influence  that  exercised  upon  the  tone  of  the 
picture. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  said  that  he  had  satisfied  himself  by  direct  experi¬ 
ments  that  the  colour  of  the  print  was  considerably  modified  by  the 
colour  of  the  light  that  effected  the  change.  His  experiments  were  tried 
with  pieces  of  coloured  glass,  and  the  details  of  some  of  those  experi¬ 
ments  had  been  communicated  to  the  Society  in  a  paper  read  by  him 
some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Hart  considered  that  the  different  tints  obtained  under  different 
colours  of  glass  were  occasioned  by  some  of  them  transmitting  more  heat 
than  others  ;  heat  has  an  influence  on  the  colour  of  the  print. 

Mr.  Taylor,  referring  to  a  remark  in  the  paper  on  glycerine  plates, 
said  that  in  his  experience  the  longer  those  plates  were  kept  the  more 
intensity  they  gave.  He  had  not,  however,  kept  them  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  the  longest  being  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  when,  on  one 
occasion,  he  prepared  some  plates  in  the  morning  and  went  to  Potter’s 
Bar  to  call  on  Mr.  Roger  Fenton,  wdio  he  found  was  then  lying  dead. 
He  developed  those  plates  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  found  them 
to  yield  very  intense  negatives.  He  invariably  succeeded  with  the  pro¬ 
cess  when  he  used  an  old  and  red  collodion. 

Mr.  Foxlee,  with  reference  to  a  suggestion  concerning  the  addition 
of  loaf  sugar  to  the  developer,  said  he  had  tried  it,  but  found  that  it  in¬ 
volved  a  somewhat  longer  exposure. 

Mr.  Henderson  spoke  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  mottling  that  some¬ 
times  resulted  from  the  addition  of  gelatine  to  the  developer.  In 
consequence  of  that  he  had  discontinued  its  use. 

Mr.  Croughton,  apropos  of  printing,  did  not  consider  the  person  as 
worthy  of  the  designation  of  a  photographic  printer  who  merely  placed 
the  paper  in  the  frame  under  a  negative,  and  removed  it  when  done. 
►Skilful  printing  required  the  careful  supervision  of  the  attendant,  who 
should  mask  certain  parts,  and  direct  the  light  with  skill  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  fine  result.  He  spoke  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  in  artistic 


effect  by  lowering  the  tone  of  the  hands,  so  as  to  secure  for  the  face  the 
primary  attention  of  the  spectator. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dunmore  for  his 
paper. 

It  was  then  intimated  that  an  outdoor  meeting  of  the  Society  would 
be  held  in  Kew  Gardens  on  Saturday,  August  27th,  and  also  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  kind  invitation  of  the  President,  the  members 
would  meet  at  his  house  on  Saturday,  the  30th  July,  at  five  o’clock,  to 
partake  of  his  hospitality. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


domspoithtim. 

— ♦ — 

M.  Despaquis’  New  Printing  Process.  —  Carbon  Tissue.  —  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibition  in  the  Palais  de  l’Industrie. — Photographs 
in  Natural  Colours. — Adam-Salomon’s  Pictures. — Carbon  Pic¬ 
tures.  —  Photolithographs.  —  Enamels.  —  Microphotographs.— 
New  Method  of  Obtaining  Grain  in  Photographic  Engraving. 

Well  !  the  aud - ,  say  courage,  of  some  persons  is  remarkable. 

I  proceed  to  give  an  instance  of  it,  and  wonder  if  “they  manage  these 
things  better  in  France.”  For  the  sake  of  England  I  hope  they  do. 
The  following  communication,  which  I  have  placed  between  marks  of 
quotation,  is  the  translation  of  an  article  written  by  M.  Despaquis,  and 
forwarded  to  me  to  be  inserted  in  my  weekly  letter  as  perfectly  original, 
and  proceeding  from  myself.  Your  readers,  with  this  preface,  will  be 
able  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  real  writer,  and,  by  inference,  of 
his  assertions  and  products  : — 

“We  give  to  our  readers  the  first  details  known  of  a  process  of 
moulding  by  leather  collodion  from  the  gelatine  photographic  image, 
for  which  M.  Despaquis  has  just  taken  out  a  patent.  We  do  not  yet 
know  his  method  of  operating,  but  it  appears  that  M.  Despaquis  ob¬ 
tains  a  plate  ( planche )  of  leather  collodion,  possessing  all  the  sharpness 
and  all  the  details  of  the  gelatine  picture,  and  capable  of  being  used 
for  the  printing  off  of  positives  by  means  of  transparent  inks  [Wood¬ 
bury’s  process],  by  which  the  hydraulic  press  will  be  dispensed  with, 
and  also  the  license  of  Mr.  Woodbury.  This  mould  (moulage)  ren¬ 
dered  conducting  by  silver,  can  also  be  put  into  the  electrotyping  bath 
without  being  liable  to  any  deformation  therein  (which  does  not  take 
place  with  the  gelatine  proofs,  which  swell  and  twist  in  the  bath),  and 
thus  furnish  very  good  copperplates  for  engraving,  or  for  use  with 
transparent  inks.  This  moulding  can  be  curved  before  being  put  in  the 
bath,  for  all  objects  of  ornamentation,  furniture,  stamps,  &c. 

“  Seeing  I  am  speaking  to  you  of  M.  Despaquis,  I  will  again  inform 
you  that  he  has  only  exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  of  Photographs  in  the 
Palais  de  l’lndustrie  one  sort  of  carbon  photograph — varnishes  of  rose 
opal  colour  for  transparent  pictures  on  glass,  or  slightly  blue  porcelain 
colour  for  ordinary  positives.  This  varnish  is  applied  either  on  the 
proof  when  it  has  been  obtained  on  glass  [Johnson’s  process],  or  on 
paper,  linen,  or  wood  when  the  proof  is  to  be  applied  on  an  opaque 
surface.  It  gives  to  the  pictures  a  remarkable  vigour  and  relief,  and  they 
were  much  admired  at  the  Exhibition.  He  makes  a  number  of  these  on 
wood,  linen,  glass,  and  paper,  which  he  offers  to  the  trade.  He  also 
makes  the  carbon  paper,  of  all  colours,  sensitive  and  not  sensitive  at 
desire,  at  the  low  price  of  fifteen  francs  the  quire  of  twenty-four  sheets, 
not  sensitised,  and  eighteen  francs,  ready  sensitised.  This  paper  is 
pliable  and  does  not  produce  any  blurring  from  want  of  contact  with 
the  negative,  and  is  one-third  larger  in  size  than  the  ordinary  paper 
sold  in  commerce.” 

(Now,  then,  R.  J.  F.) — “  This  information  is  no  advertisement.  M. 
Despaquis  is  still  perfectly  ignorant  to-day  that  I  am  speaking  of  him ; 
but  I  think  it  will  not  only  be  interesting  but  useful  to  the  readers.” 
It  seems  as  though  there  was  no  end  to  the  patents  respecting  carbon 
printing  and  its  allies.  What  does  each  inventor  expect  to  gain  ? 

The  photographic  exhibition  in  the  Palais  de  l’Industrie,  Champs 
Elysees,  is  in  full  bloom.  There  are  1,181  pictures  to  be  examined,  and 
many  of  them  interesting.  For  instance :  there  ai’e  two  exhibitors  of  natu¬ 
rally-coloured  photographs— M.  E.  Becquerel  and  the  late  M.  Niepce  de 
St.  Victor.  Visitors  will,  therefore,  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
they  may  often  have  read  of,  the  existence  of  which  they  may  have 
seen  denied — a  photograph  taken  with  the  colour  of  the  object  per¬ 
fectly  represented,  and  this  without  any  mechanical  aid.  Adam- 
Salomon  exhibits  portraits  and  studies  from  nature,  and  also  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  author’s  works  in  sculpture.  This  artist  also  figures  in 
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the  adjoining  exhibition  of  paintings  and  sculpture  as  exhibitor  of  two 
busts  in  marble — one  of  Orhla,  the  medical  jurist,  and  the  other  of  M. 
0.  de  St.  Paul,  deputy  in  the  Corps  Legislatif. 

In  carbon  and  kindred  processes,  photolithography,  &c.,  we  find: — 
Albert,  Amand  Durand,  Tessid  du  Mothay,  Bingham,  Braun,  Despaquis, 
Geymet  and  Alker,  Goupil  and  Co.,  Jeanrenaud,  Lefruan  and  Lourdel, 
Marinier,  Marion,  Pinel-Peshardifire,  Szajnok,  Fox  Talbot,  Teisseire 
(Johnson’s  process),  Vidal.  Total,  17.  English  Exhibitors: — Blanchard, 
Brookes  (Manchester),  Brownrigg  (Dublin),  Mrs.  Cameron,  W.  England, 
Higgin  (Liverpool),  Hubbard  (London),  Lewis  (Isle  of  Man),  South 
Kensington  Museum,  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  Sanderson  (Manchester), 
R.  Slingsby  (Lincoln),  Fox  Talbot,  Wane  (Isle  of  Man),  Lieut. -Col. 
Stuart  Wortley.  Total,  15.  Exhibitors  of  Photographic  Enamels : — 
These  are  eight.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Infant  Don  Sebastien  of 
Spain,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Photographic  Society,  exhibits  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  engraving.  Braun  exhibits  his  collection  from  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Ducos  du  Hauron  exhibits  some  of  his  cuvious  pictures.  J. 
Girard,  a  number  of  photomicrographs,  comprising  test  diatoms — the 
application  of  polarised  light  to  the  various  salts,  &c.,  &c.  Mr.  Thos. 
Higgin,  of  Liverpool,  is  an  exhibitor  in  the  same  way.  M.  Jansseu 
exhibits  a  number  of  views  of  India,  taken  during  his  scientific  mission 
to  that  country  to  watch  the  solar  eclipse.  Wigand,  of  Berlin,  is  an 
exhibitor,  and  his  pictures  should  not  be  missed. 

The  following  method  for  obtaining  the  “grain”  on  photo-engravings 
is  given  by  MM.  Geymet  and  Alker  in  their  recent  work  : — The  grain 
is  given  by  bitumen  in  impalpable  powder.  About  two  pounds  of  this  is 
placed  in  a  box,  in  which  is  a  support  for  the  plate  to  be  “grained.” 
The  box  containing  the  bitumen  is  first  turued  about  from  one  side  to 
another  so  as  to  fill  the  interior  with  a  fine  dust  of  the  powder.  It  is 
allowed  to  rest  a  minute  or  two  so  as  to  allow  the  heavier  particles  to 
settle,  and  then  the  plate  is  introduced,  upon  which  nothing  but  the 
finest  dust  can  fall.  This  plan  is  said  to  be  superior  to  all  others. 

To  Mr.  P.D. — Look  out  if  I  go  to  Liverpool.  I  never  wrote  “  dear 
friends  ”  in  America  in  my  last,  It  was  “  our  friends,”  and  the  sentence 
is  hashed.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Paris,  June  13,  1870. 

— ♦- — 

MR.  M.  CAREY  LEA’S  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Having  the  intention  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  to 
make  a  lengthened  tour  through  South  America,  I  have  for  some  time 
past  been  experimenting  upon  the  various  dry  processes  extant  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  one  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  a  traveller.  My 
results  have  been,  on  the  whole,  unsatisfactory,  insomuch  that  I  had 
intended  to  abandon  the  idea  altogether  of  depending  upon  dry -plate 
photography  in  my  travels,  and  to  fall  back  upon  the  wet  process  with 
all  its  disadvantages  of  manipulation  and  bulky  requirements.  To  carry 
a  parcel  of  dry  plates  about  with  you,  without  the  certainty  of  a  good 
result,  is  a  risk  that  no  traveller  would  run.  I  have  therefore  devoted 
some  attention  to  manipulating  the  wet  process  by  means  of  films,  so 
as  to  save  the  weight  and  expense  of  glass,  but  find  the  results  not 
sufficiently  satisfactory  and  simple  for  a  traveller  devoid  of  all  the 
requirements  of  a  photographer’s  laboratory. 

On  reading  the  details  of  a  process  given  in  your  Journal  of  April  1st, 
by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  I  was  at  once  struck  with  its  extreme  simplicity, 
and  determined  to  put  it  forthwith  to  the  test.  My  manipulation 
consisted  in  mixing,  in  the  first  instance,  one  drachm  of  nitric  acid  with 
two  drachms  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heating  the  same  in  a  test-tube 
for  a  few  minutes  until  the  liquid  formed  a  bright  orange  colour.  I  then 
added  two  drops  of  this  acid  to  one  ounce  of  collodion  containing  nine 
grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  and  three  grains  of  bromide  of  ammo¬ 
nium,  and  allowed  it  to  rest  for  twenty-four  hours.  I  weighed  out 
eighteen  grains  of  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver,  reduced  the  same  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  in  a  warm  mortar,  then  placed  in  a  test-tube  and  added 
two  drachms  of  alcohol  (the  strength  of  the  alcohol  I  did  not  know), 
exposed  the  test-tube  to  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  and  after  three  minutes’ 
boiling  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  nitrate  ;  then  added  the  same  to  the 
acidified  collodion,  shaking  well  and  continuing  to  shake  at  intervals  for 
fourteen  hours.  I  then  allowed  it  to  settle  for  one  hour,  filtered  through 
cotton-wool,  and  coated  a  series  of  plates  as  in  the  collodio-bromide 
pi’ocess,  returning  the  residue  from  the  plate  each  time,  before  using 
again,  through  a  filter  of  cotton-wool. 

I  next  placed  the  plates  in  a  bath  of  common  water  for  ten  minutes,  and 
then  removed  them  to  another  bath  containing  common  water  seven  and 
a-half  ounces,  gum  arabic  ninety  grains,  loaf  sugar  ninety  grains,  tannin 
fifteen  grains.  I  removed  in  seven  minutes,  and  placed  to  dry  sponta¬ 
neously  on  blotting-paper.  When  dry  I  exposed  in  the  camera  for  a  time 
varying  from  two  to  eight  minutes.  To  develope  I  added  to  five  ounces  of 


common  water  in  a  bath  half-a-drachm  of  a  sixty-grain  solution  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  three-quarters  of  a  drachm  of  a  forty- 
grain  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  water.  I  intimately  mixed  the 
same  by  agitation,  and  then  placed  the  exposed  plate  in  the  bath,  occasion¬ 
ally  agitating.  The  development  commenced  gradually,  and  in  about  six 
minutes  the  picture  was  fully  out.  I  then  washed  it  for  a  few  seconds 
under  a  tap,  and  fixed  in  a  weak  solution  of  hyposulphite.  The  results 
proved  most  satisfactory;  and  to  give  you  a  proof  of  my  success  I  forward 
you  one  of  the  plates  for  inspection,  in  which  you  will  notice  the  pecu¬ 
liar  softness  of  tone  and  richness  of  detail  throughout. 

After  this  most  satisfactory  result  I  thought  I  had  at  last  secured  a 
dry-plate  process  upon  which  I  could  rely,  more  especially  as  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  manipulation  so  strongly  recommended  it.  No  distilled 
water,  no  tedious  washing  as  in  the  Russell  and  collodio-bromide  process, 
which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it  for  the  use  of  the  travelling 
amateur.  I  therefore  determined  to  acquire  farther  experience  in  this 
new  process  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  after  repeated  experiments  all  my 
late  results  have  proved  thorough  failures.  I  have  followed  in  each 
trial  my  former  footsteps,  with  these  exceptions — the  aqua  regia  was 
the  remains  of  that  prepared  for  my  first  experiment,  and  the  preserva¬ 
tive  was  the  residue  from  the  same  experiment,  but  filtered  for  each 
occasion.  It  could  not  be  any  defect  in  the  cleanliness  of  the  glass, 
for  I  used  glass  coated  with  albumen,  India-rubber  and  tunicare,  but 
the  results  were  the  same. 

The  alcohol  used  in  my  first  experiment  being  finished,  I  used 
alcohol  of  ‘805,  but  found  that  I  could  not  possibly  dissolve  eighteen 
grains  of  nitrate  in  two  drachms.  I  therefore  added  first  one  drop, 
then  two,  and  then  three  of  distilled  water,  on  the  addition  of  which 
I  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  nitrate.  Xo  doubt  the  alcohol  I 
first  used  must  have  been  of  a  higher  sp.  gr.  than  ‘805.  The 
plates  all  looked  well  after  coating,  set  dense,  opaque,  and  even. 
On  developing,  however,  they  all  blurred  and  darkened  with  the 
faintest  formation  of  image  possible.  Where  is  the  defect?  That 
there  must  be  some  defect  is  evident,  but  I  cannot  discover  it. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Lea  will  be  kind  enough  to  afford  further  information  on 
the  subject  of  his  process,  as,  judging  from  my  first  results,  it  is  too 
valuable  a  process  to  pass  over.  If  the  same  results  could  be  safely 
obtained  at  every  trial  as  at  my  first,  Mr.  Lea’s  process  must  undoubtedly 
take  precedence  of  all  other  dry  processes  for  the  requirements  of  the 
travelling  photographer,  on  the  gi’ound  of  simplicity  of  manipulation 
and  beauty  and  perfection  of  detail. — I  am.  yours,  &c.,  J.  M.  B. 

19,  Bedjord-square,  London,  June  14,  1870. 

N.B. — Information  as  to  the  keeping  properties  of  the  plates  prepared 
by  this  process  would  be  important,  also  the  length  of  time  between 
exposure  and  development. — J.  M.  B. 

[The  negative  referred  to  is  a  very  successful  one  indeed,  and 
demonstrates  the  excellence  of  the  process.  Our  correspondent  has 
promised  to  send  us  for  trial  a  few  of  the  plates  which  have  latterly 
proved  unsatisfactory,  and  we  shall  try  them  under  various  circum¬ 
stances.  Meantime,  if  Mr.  Lea  will  kindly  indicate  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  source  of  failure,  which  from  his  experience  he  is  so  well 
qualified  to  do,  he  will  confer  a  favour  upon  our  correspondent  and 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  similarly  placed.  For  travellers  it 
is  of  consequence  that  common  water  be  used,  distilled  water  fre¬ 
quently  being  inaccessible. — Eds.] 
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Something  the  Matter  with  the  Sun. — There  is  at  present  a  huge 
rent  in  the  photosphere  of  the  sun,  that  wonderful  covering  of  intense 
light  which  involves  the  sun  as  an  illuminated  globe  of  glass  might 
enwrap  a  darkened  mass  within ;  a  rent  so  prodigious  that  our  minds 
cannot  well  conceive  it,  millions  of  miles  long  and  wide — a  deadened 
scar,  the  light  of  which  has  gone  out,  and  across  which  there  dart  huge 
tongues  of  tiames  thousands  upon  thousands  of  miles  high  !  And  these 
rents  in  the  sun’s  garments  of  fire  are  increasing,  so  that  philosophers 
are  beginning  to  talk  even  as  Dr.  Cumming  might  talk  of  perished 
globes  and  of  extinct  suns ;  and  the  language  of  unbelief  assimilates  to 
that  of  belief  when  it  speaks  of  “wandering  stars  to  Avliom  is  reserved 
the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.”  And  even  the  late  Prime  Minister 
in  his  novel  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale,  and  makes  his  man  of  science 
relate  how  he  saw  a  star  explode  and  a  blazing  world  illuminate  the 
evening  sky. — Family  Herald. 

Permanence  of  Bitumen  Photographs.— A  correspondent  -writes  to 
us  as  follows  with  regard  to  the  question  recently  raised  as  to  the  per¬ 
manence  of  Mr.  Pouucy’s  photographs: — “Asphaltum,  or  bitumen,  or 
mummy  have  a  deservedly  bad  reputation  among  artists  of  the  palette, 
but  only  from  their  effects  when  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
pigments.  They  are  now  avoided  by  every  artist  of  integrity,  from  a 
throrougli  certainty  of  their  ruining  pictures  from  what  may  be  called 
their  mechanical  defects — running  and  contracting  through  changes  of 
temperature,  &c.  Without  prejudging  the  question  as  to  the  existence 
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or  non-existence  of  the  bitumen  in  Mr.  Pouncy’s  pictures,  it  is  certain 
that  these  objections  could  not  be  urged  against  them,  as,  if  there  be  any 
asphaltum,  it  must  be  in  infinitesimally  small  proportions,  or  the  crucial 
experiments  of  Mr.  Dawson  would  soon  have  tolcl  upon  those  specimens 
he  reported  upon.  Photographically,  the  chief  point  of  interest  lies  in 
the  chemical  aspects  of  the  case.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
asphaltum  is  unchangeable  by  time  from  disintegration  or  decomposition 
by  any  external  or  internal  agency  whatever.  It  is  as  lasting  as  any 
substance  known— the  Pyramids  give  us  plenty  of  instances.  An  extract 
from  Field’s  treatise  on  colours  and  pigments  will  be  interesting: — ‘  Its 
fine  brown  colour  and  perfect  transparency  are  lures  to  its  free  use  with 
many  artists,  notwithstanding  the  certain  destruction  which  awaits  the 
work  on  which  it  is  employed,  owing  to  its  disposition  to  contract  and 
crack  by  changes  of  temperature  and  the  atmosphere,  but  for  which  it 
would  be  a  most  beautiful,  durable ,  arid  eligible  pigment.’  Very 
decided  and  satisfactory  evidence,” 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for’publication,  if  a  norn 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

An  Universal  Three  Changes — desk,  canterbury,  and  whatnot — almost  new, 
will  be  exchanged  for  any  other  useful  studio  accessory.  Photographs  ex¬ 
changed. — Address,  Browning,  46,  Church-street,  Liverpool. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Each  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 
defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

D.  Thomas  Attwood,  Birmingham — Portrait  of  Mr.  George  Odger. 

Thomas  G.  Perry,  Trim  —Portraits  of  John  Brady  and  Edward  Gearty ,  both 

of  Kells,  Co.  Meath. 

E.  Wormald,  Leeds— Group  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Woodford  and  his  Curates ; 
View  of  Ouse  Swing  Bridge. 

A.  E.  Lesage,  Dublin— Right  Hon.  Judge  Dawson;  Serjeant  Armstrong  ; 
Judge  Battersby  (2) ;  Right  Hon.  Judge  Lawson  (5) ;  Right  Hon.  A. 
Brewster  (3)  ;  Right  Hon.  Jtidge  Lynch  (3);  Right  Hon.  Chief  Justice  of 
Appeal  ( 3 );  Judge  George  (5);  Right  Hon.  Judge  Warren  (2);  Randal 
McDonnell,  Esq.  (3);  G.  Waters,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P.  (2);  Rev.  Father 
Alphonsius  (4) ;  Right  Hon.  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Ireland  (3);  Dr. 
Medley  (3)  ;  Chief-Justice  Monaghan. 


nr  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Humber. — The  price  of  the  book  is  thirteen  shillings. 

Antichlor. — The  journal  respecting  which  you  inquire  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Solicitor.— You  cannot  obtain  a  quicker-acting  lens  than  that  marked  A  on 
your  list ;  there  are  others  quite  as  rapid,  but  none  more  so. 

Photolitho. — The  two  methods  are  quite  dissimilar.  An  account  of  the 
process  patented  by  M.  Tessie  du  Mothay  is  given  at  great  length  at  page 
361  of  Volume  XV.  To  that  article  we  refer  you. 

S.  S.  S. — When  speaking  of  bromised  collodion  it  is  usually  assumed  that 
there  is  no  iodide  in  it ;  but,  when  speaking  of  iodised  collodion,  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  it  contains  a  bromide.  For  the  collodio-bromide  process 
the  bromide  alone  is  used. 

G.  S.  V. — It  is  probable  that  either  the  front  or  hack  lenses  of  the  combination 
you  name  will,  when  used  as  a  single  landscape  lens,  answer  for  views  nearly 
as  well  as  a  lens  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose.  We  can  speak  from 
some  personal  experience  respecting  this. 

Excelsior  (Bournemouth).— We  have  seen  lenses  by  the  maker  you  name, 
but  have  never  worked  with  them.  Judging  from  external  appearances  they 
appear  to  be  well  made.  That  which  you  describe,  although  not  as  good  as 
a  properly-constructed  carte  lens,  will  doubtless  answer  the  purpose  intended. 

V.  V.  (Hornsey  Rise). — We  cannot  give  more  information  concerning  Mr. 
Pouncy’s  process  than  we  have  already  published.  We  have  not  tried  it, 
nor  can  we  inform  you  from  whom  you  can  obtain  the  sensitised  paper.  Mr. 
Pouncy  himself  can,  and  doubtless  would,  willingly  afford  you  the  means  of 
giving  the  process  a  trial. 

A.  Burgess  (Norwood).— We  can  here  only  indicate  the  principle  on  which 
you  must  make  the  alteration  required  to  secure  softer  pictures.  Place  re¬ 
flectors  in  such  a  position  as  to  lighten  the  shadows,  subdue  by  a  blind  the 
force  of  the  direct  light  falling  upon  the  sitter,  and  give  a  long  exposure. 
In  this  way  you  will  obtain  soft,  excellent  portraits. 

Lieut.  B. — There  are  several  modes  by  which  you  can  lessen  the  acidity  of 
your  negative  bath.  You  may,  for  example,  add  to  it  some  oxide  of  silver 
or  some  carbonate  of  soda.  A  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  the  latter,  added 
until  slight  milkiness  occurs,  followed  by  placing  the  bath  in  the  sun  for  a 
few  hours,  will  prove  an  almost  unfailing  remedy  for  the  majority  of  minor 
bath  ailments. 


G.  J.  Y. — It  is  not  only  possible  hut  easy  to  produce  vigorous  prints  with 
a  bath  as  weak  as  three  grains.  All  that  is  required  is  to  dissolve  in  the 
three-grain  silver  bath  about  four  or  five  grains  of  nitrate  of  uranium.  We 
do  not  here  speak  of  the  advisability  of  using  such  a  printing  bath;  but  if 
you  have  leisure  to  undertake  a  series  of  experiments  in  this  direction,  wo 
can  promise  that  you  will  meet  with  much  that  will  interest  you. 

A  Carbon  Printer. — We  have  but  little  acquaintance  with  bichromate  of 
potash  as  a  poison,  but  it  is  said  that  twenty  grains  taken  internally  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  human  life.  We  have  never  heard  of  any  case  in  which 
its  use  in  connection  with  photography  has  proved  deleterious ;  if  any  such 
case  do  occur,  it  will  most  probably  assume  the  form  of  ulcerous  sores  on  the 
hands,  caused  by  the  bichromate  solution  coming  in  contact  with  abrasions 
of  the  skin. 

Bromo.  (Bristol). — 1.  With  some  kinds  of  collodion  the  markings  would  be 
produced  by  immersing  the  plate  too  soon  ;  hut  it  is  more  probably  owing  to 
water.  Coat  a  plate  and  allow  the  film  to  dry  without  immersing  it  at  all, 
and  you  will  ascertain  from  this  whether  the  fault  lies  in  the  crapiness  of  the 
collodion  or  in  imperfect  manipulation. —  2.  The  want  of  glossiness  on  the 
varnish  is  owing  to  your  not  having  warmed  the  plate  sufficiently.— 3.  The 
tannin  process  is  not  now  so  much  used  as  in  former  years. 

Useful  and  Useless. — 1.  To  acquire  skill  and  facility  in  posing,  study,  first 
of  all,  the  principles  of  composition,  and  then  obtain  a  collection  of  the 
works  of  the  best  photographic  artists  ;  note  their  peculiarities  and  excel¬ 
lencies,  and  then  imitate  them.  If  you  went  as  “  assistant  ”  to  any  of  the 
photographers  indicated,  your  duty  would  be  to  coat  and  develope  plates  or 
other  work  of  a  similar  description. — 2.  We  could  judge  better  of  your  kind 
of  lighting  if  you  sent  us  a  portrait  taken  in  your  studio ;  a  large  head 
would  he  preferred. 

Herbert  Rogerson.—  The  panoramic  stereoscopic  slide  of  Mr  Warner  is 
not  one  of  the  kind  you  suppose,  but  consists  of  a  view  in  which  a  greater 
vertical  angle  than  usual  is  included.  This  form  of  picture  is  well  adapted 
for  giving  effective-views  of  special  subjects,  such  as  a  waterfall  or  cascade 
tumbling  through  a  rocky  defile.  The  special  class  of  subjects  that  givo 
what  are  known  as  upright  pictures  are  those  that  are  adapted  for  this 
description  of  stereoscopic  slide.  Of  course  a  special  stereoscope  is  required 
for  examining  the  pictures.  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath,  of  Jermyn-street, 
used  to  manufacture  instruments  of  the  kind  required,  and  doubtless  they 
do  so  still. 

In  Type. — Communications  from  “  Aliquis,”  W.  B.  Bolton,  E.  Fournier,  &e. 
In  our  next.  _ 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITORS”— Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER”— at  the  Offloe,  2,  York' 
street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Woodbury’s  Photo-Relief  Process. — We  understand  that  Mr. 
Woodbury’s  patent  for  printing  photographs  by  a  permanent  process, 
which  was  sold  at  the  Auction  Mart  on  Tuesday  last,  by  order  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  has  been  purchased,  on  behalf  of  a  new  company, 
by  Mr.  Vincent  Brooks,  of  Gate-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  June  Voth,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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THE  BRITISH 


PLATE  CLEANING. 

iien  in  Edinburgh,  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  made  a  note,  arising  out 
a  statement  made  by  Mr.  James  Ross  (of  the  firm  of  Ross  and 
’ingle),  in  connection  with  the  cleaning  of  glass  plates.  Having 
cently  virtually  added  to  their  stock  above  T100  worth  of  glass 
ates,  obtained  by  cleaning  off  old  negatives,  it  is  to  be'presumed 
at  in  the  performance  of  such  a  task  the  best  means  of  accom- 
isliing  it  will  have  been  resorted  to. 

The  readiest  way  of  removing  varnished  collodion  films  from  glass 
at  we  have  tried  is  the  one  we  have  so  long  recommended,  viz., 
unging  the  plate  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  boiling  solution  of  washing 
da.  This  immediately  loosens  the  film  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
ops  away  from  the  plate,  or  at  worst  only  requires  to  be  touched 
tli  a  brush  to  ensure  its  easy  removal.  Mr.  Ross  mentioned  a 
iculiar  kind  of  experience  he  had  had  with  some  experimental 
ates  cleaned  in  this  manner,  viz.,  that  while  the  cleaning  was 
erything  that  could  be  desired,  the  plates  became  liable  to  frac- 
re  in  the  printing-frame,  the  molecular  condition  of  the  glass 
iving  undergone  a  change  by  the  liot-water  treatment. 

Assuming  that  the  tendency  to  fracture  was  caused  by  the  sudden 
iplication  of  the  heat,  or,  more  probably,  the  sudden  removal  of 
e  plate  from  the  boiling  water  to  the  cold  washing  bath  which 
imediately  took  place,  we  have  examined  under  polarised  light 
veral  negatives  in  our  possession  which  had  been  prepared  by 
e  collodio-albumen  process  of  Dr.  Ryley,  in  which  the  albumen 
coagulated  by  a  sudden  immersion  of  the  plate  in  boiling  water, 
e  have  also  examined,  and  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  pressure  and 
nding,  some  plates  that  have  been  suddenly  withdrawn  from  very 
Id  water  and  plunged  into  water  at  a  temperature  of  212°  Fall., 
d  from  this  removed  suddenly  into  the  cold  water,  without  any 
velopment  of  brittleness  or  other  bad  results.  The  glass  on  which 
ese  experiments  were  tried  is  a  rather  thin  but  fine  sample  of 
iinary  flatted  crown  ;  but  we  can  readily  enough  understand  that 
the  case  of  heavy  patent  plate  glass,  such  as  we  suppose  is  used 
the  firm  mentioned,  the  sudden  change  of  temperature  might  be 
tended  with  prejudicial  results. 

The  vagaries  of  glass  are  often  unaccountable.  It  is  very  well 
own  that  if  a  piece  of  wire  be  passed  inside  of  a  stout  glass  tube, 

1 3I1  as  that  used  for  barometers,  and  it  touch  the  glass  ever  so 
.  htly,  the  tube  will  be  found  to  be  a  mass  of  fractures  within  a  day 
<  two  after  the  experiment. 

Although  Mr.  Ross  ultimately  adopted  with  his  plates  the  very 
i  e  method  of  cleaning  them  by  prolonged  immersion  in  a  dilute 
s  d  solution,  we  believe  that  the  following  method,  which  we  have 
1  perimentally  put  in  practice  with  plates  thicker  than  those  ever 
1  id  in  photography,  will  be  found  free  from  any  objection  : — 

First  of  all  provide  a  vessel  of  water  sufficiently  warm  to  just 
]  unit  the  fingers  to  be  immersed  in  it  without  being  scalded,  and  in 
1  s  place  the  varnished  plates  intended  to  be  cleaned.  When  heated 
i  this  manner  transfer  them  to  the  hot  soda  solution,  afterwards 
1  aoving  them  from  this  to  a  vessel  of  medium  hot  water.  In  this 
1  y  the  changes  are  made  so  gradually  as  not  to  disturb  the  perfect 
ikealing  of  the  glass.  In  the  olden  times,  when  whiskey  was  a 


national  beverage  in  the  North,  and  the  adverse  influence  of  the 
exciseman  was  scarcely  known  or  felt,  the  old  ladies  of  the  sister 
country  ensured  the  safety  of  their  toddy  glasses  by  placing  them  in 
cold  water,  which  was  slowly  heated  until  it  came  to  the  boiling  point, 
when  it  was  as  gradually  cooled.  After  this  treatment  the  glasses 
might  have  boiling  water  at  once  poured  into  them  without  showing 
any  tendency  to  crack.  Let  us,  as  photographers,  not  be  too  proud 
to  learn  wisdom  even  from  unscientific  wliiskey-toddy  drinkers. 

There  is  an  objection  to  cleaning  plates  by  strong  alkaline  solu¬ 
tions  on  account  of  their  decomposing  the  glass.  The  ill  effects  of 
this  we  get  over  entirely  by  immediately  removing  the  film-denuded 
plate  to  a  vessel  containing  nitric  acid  and  water.  By  dint  of  appli¬ 
cation  to  photographers  we  have  now  obtained  some  of  the  worst,  i.e., 
fog-inducing,  plates  that  are  probably  to  be  found  in  London.  This 
we  did  to  try,  crucially,  the  virtues  of  a  preparation  now  extensively 
sold  under  the  name  of  “  tunicare,”  for  cleaning  plates.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  cleans  the  plate  ;  it  rather  gives  it  a  fresh 
surface.  Following  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Jones,  the  inventor, 
we  removed  our  worst  plates  from  an  acidulated  bath,  such  as  that 
described  above,  rinsed  them  thoroughly,  and  applied  a  little  “  tuni¬ 
care,”  previously  diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water.  AVe 
then  placed  them  in  a  rack  to  dry.  Upon  using  them  afterwards 
we  found  that  the  very  slight  coating  of  tunicare  they  had  received 
proved  quite  sufficient  to  entirely  eliminate  from  the  plates  the 
fog-engendering  qualities  they  had  previously  possessed  in  such 
fulness. 

A  word  here  to  those  who  think  of  trying  this  new  plate-prepar¬ 
ing  agent.  Put  such  a  mark  on  the  back  of  your  plate  as  will 
enable  you  to  know  which  is  the  prepared  side,  because  when  the 
surface  has  become  dry  there  is  no  appearance  by  which  it  will  be 
recognised  from  the  side  that  has  not  been  prepared.  "When  plates 
have  been  coated  in  this  manner  they  may  be  stored  away  in  any 
place  free  from  dust,  and  are  at  all  times  ready  for  use  without 
further  trouble.  Our  own  experience  of  this  agent  has  been  of 
a  satisfactory  nature,  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  it  is  coming 
into  general  use. 

During  the  present  tropical  weather  the  subject  of  plate-cleaning 
is  one  that  demands  more  attention  than  when  the  thermometer  is 
thirty  or  forty  degrees  lower. 


EASY  MODE  OF  MAKING  HYDRO  BROMIC  ACID  AND 
METALLIC  BROMIDES. 

It  has  of  late  become  rather  a  fashion  amongst  some  photographers 
to  make  their  own  bromides,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  where 
possible,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pursue.  Moreover,  it  is  often  a  matter 
of  great  importance  for  the  amateur  living  at  a  distance  from  a  large 
town  to  be  able  to  produce  quickly  any  special  bromide  he  may 
desire  to  experiment  with,  and  this  at  a  small  cost  and  trifling 
amount  of  trouble.  In  order  that  all  our  readers  may  be  able  to 
make  their  bromides  when  it  may  happen  to  be  desirable  to  do  so, 
we  this  week  give  such  details  as  will  enable  anyone  possessing  the 
most  trifling  knowledge  of  chemical  manipulation  to  make  any  of 
the  metallic  bromides  he  is  at  all  likely  to  require. 
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The  first  point  is  to  prepare  a  strong  solution  of  hydrobromic 
acid,  and  this  can  be  done  with  extreme  facility  by  the  process  we 
will  now  describe.  Before  doing  so,  we  should  mention  that  this 
plan  has  been  long  known,  but  has  been  recently  again  brought 
under  the  notice  of  chemists  by  M.  Topsoe.  In  a  glass  retort 
capable  of  containing  at  least  four  times  the  bulk  of  the  mixture 
to  be  distilled,  one  ounce  of  the  red  variety  of  phosphorus  called 
<«  amorphous  ”  is  placed,  and  ten  ounces  of  water  added.  Ten 
ounces  of  the  liquid  bromine  are  now  weighed  out  and  gradually 
added,  by  a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  to  the  contents  of  the  retort, 
taking  care  to  agitate  well  between  each  addition  of  the  bromine — 
any  material  rise  in  temperature  being  avoided  by  immersing  the 
retort  in  cold  water.  When  the  bromine  has  been  added  the  liquid 
will  be  nearly  colourless,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  the  bromine 
into  hydrobromic  acid.  Whether  the  contents  are  colourless  or 
not,  however,  the  retort  is  connected  with  a  long  glass  tube  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wet  cloth,  and  this  communicates  with  a  receiver 
containing  five  ounces  of  distilled  water.  Heat  is  now  applied  to 
the  retort.  The  hydrobromic  acid  passes  over  in  the  gaseous  state 
together  with  the  vapour  of  water ;  the  former  is  absorbed  by  the 
water  in  the  receiver,  which  should  be  kept  cool.  The  distillation 
of  the  contents  of  the  retort  should  be  carried  on  until  the  bulk  of 
the  liquid  is  reduced  to  three  or  four  ounces.  The  solution  collected 
in  the  receiver  contains  nearly  three-sevenths  of  its  weight  of  hydro¬ 
bromic  acid,  and  is  a  fuming  liquid.  It  ought  to  be  colourless; 
but  if  orange-yellow  from  the  presence  of  free  bromine,  the  latter 
may  be  easily  removed  by  shaking  the  liquid  up  with  metallic 
mercury;  insoluble  sub-bromide  of  mercury  is  produced,  and  the 
colourless  solution  of  hydrobromic  acid  can  be  then  decanted  off  the 
untouched  metal  and  its  bromide. 

In  preparing  this  acid  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  the  red 
or  amorphous  phosphorus  should  be  employed.  If  the  common  or 
waxy  variety  of  phosphorus  were  used  a  dangerous  explosion  would  be 
likely  to  occur  when  it  came  into  contact  with  the  bromine.  With  the 
red  kind  no  danger  whatever  is  incurred,  and  the  process  is  one  of 
the  most  simple  that  can  be  used. 

Having  prepared  either  a  large  or  small  stock  of  the  pure  hydro¬ 
bromic  acid,  any  metallic  bromide  may  be  made  from  it  in  a  very 
short  time  in  the  following  very  simple  way : — Nearly  neutralise  the 
acid  by  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of  the  metal  whose  bromide  it  is  desired 
to  obtain,  taking  care  to  leave  a  little  of  the  acid  in  excess ;  now 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  the  bromide  is  obtained.  For  instance,  if 
bromide  of  ammonium  be  required,  a  quantity  of  the  hydrobromic  acid 
is  placed  in  a  dish,  and  caustic  ammonia  of  the  shops  added  until 
blue  litmus  paper  is  only  feebly  reddened  when  plunged  into  the 
solution.  The  dish  containing  the  latter  is  now  placed  over  a  vessel 
of  boiling  water — say  a  saucepan— and  the  liquid  allowed  to  evapo¬ 
rate  until  a  solid,  nearly  white,  residue  of  bromide  of  ammonium  is 
obtained.  In  the  same  way  bromide  of  potassium  is  prepared  by 
neutralising  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  the  corresponding 
sodium,  calcium,  barium,  or  strontium  salts,  by  substituting  the 
carbonates  of  soda,  lime  (chalk),  baryta,  or  strontia  for  the  carbonate 
of  potash  mentioned  above,  and  evaporating  the  solution  in  each  case 
to  dryness. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide  or  carbo¬ 
nate  of  the  metal  in  the  hydrobromic  acid,  evaporating  the  solution 
to  dryness,  and  heating  the  powdered  residue  spread  on  some  paper, 
the  latter  being  placed  on  a  tin  plate  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp.  The 
white  salt  should  be  cautiously  heated  for  half-an-liour,  care  being 
taken  that  at  no  time  the  temperature  should  rise  so  high  that  the 
paper  would  be  discoloured  to  any  material  extent.  The  residue, 
after  an  hour’s  heating,  is  anhydrous  bromide  of  cadmium,  which 
should  be  completely  soluble  in  water.  The  commercial  crystallised 
salt  contains  four  atoms  of  water,  in  addition  to  an  atom  each  of 
bromine  and  of  cadmium. 

The  bromide  of  magnesium  is  most  easily  obtained  by  dissolving 
calcined  magnesia  in  the  hydrobromic  acid.  Evaporation  to  dry¬ 
ness  cannot  be  employed  in  this  case,  as  the  solid  salt  decomposes 
even  when  gently  heated.  The  solution  must  therefore  be  placed  in 
a  dish  suspended  over  another  containing  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the 


whole  being  placed  in  a  box  or  under  a  glass  shade.  The  solution 
gradually  evaporates,  and  crystals  are  deposited  which  contain  three 
atoms  of  water  in  addition  to  magnesium  and  bromine. 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  subject  of  the  bromides  we  leave  the 
matter  for  the  present,  believing  that  our  readers  will  derive  much 
practical  advantage  from  having  a  stock  of  hydrobromic  acid  always 
at  hand  for  the  preparation  of  special  bromides. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  VERACITY. 

A  question  of  some  interest,  arising  out  of  a  remark  that  was  made 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
touching  the  truth  of  photographic  representation,  was  debated  in 
our  presence  a  few  evenings  ago.  In  this  debate  we  found  that  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  existed  concerning  what  is  photo¬ 
graphic,  or,  indeed,  any  other  kind  of  pictorial,  truth. 

Let  us  imagine  that  the  subject  in  dispute  is  a  respectable¬ 
looking  house  with  a  pond  a  little  distance  in  front  of  it.  The  auc¬ 
tioneer  in  whose  hands  the  estate  has  been  placed  for  disposal  sends 
down  his  own  photographer,  who  supplies  the  requisite  views  and 
stereographs,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  our  pond  has  expanded  into  a 
lake.  The  intending  purchaser,  lessee,  or  tenant  has  already  been 
made  aware  of  the  dimensions  of  the  house,  and  the  magnified  pond 
is  allowed  by  the  cunning  auctioneer  to  produce  its  effect  without  a 
word  of  explanation  or  comment.  “You  see  the  photograph;  it  is 
just  as  it  wras  produced  by  the  hand  of  nature  and  science,  and  it 
cannot  lie.” 

But  if  a  duck  pond  can  be  expanded  into  an  apparent  lake  by 
purely  scientific  means,  it  is  an  interesting  question  to  ask — Under 
what  circumstances  can  it  be  photographed  so  that  it  will  present  an 
appearance  true  to  nature  ?  Does  truth  or  deception  depend  solely 
upon  the  focus  of  the  lens  employed  ? 

In  the  camera  that  we  usually  employ  for  field  purposes  we  have 
lenticular  facilities  for  obtaining  views  under  almost  any  desired 
angle.  We  can  take  any  given  subject  ona7|X  5  plate,  with  a  lens 
either  four  inches  in  focus  or  twenty-two  inches.  In  the  latter  case 
the  picture  is  one  we  cannot  see  in  nature,  because  the  object  deli¬ 
neated  is  larger  (that  is,  it  subtends  a  larger  angle)  in  the  photograph 
than  the  eye  sees  it ;  it  is  telescopic,  and  to  see  it  in  nature  as  we  do 
in  the  picture  an  opera  or  other  magnifying  glass  must  be  used  in 
its  examination.  In  the  case  of  the  other  view — that  taken  by  the 
lens  of  short  focus — it  is  equally  unlike  nature,  but  from  the 
opposite  reason:  it  is  too  small,  and  requires  examination  through  a 
magnifier  before  it  is  seen  as  with  the  natural  eye.  Between  these 
extremes  there  is  a  medium  point  at  which  a  view  is  seen  as  in 
nature. 

Some  man  of  science,  to  whose  opinions  we  at  that  time  deferred 
(Sir  David  Brewster,  if  we  mistake  not),  once  said  in  our  hearing 
that  for  a  stereoscopic  view  to  be  seen  exactly  as  it  was  in  nature  it 
was  only  necessary  that  the  lenses  of  the  camera  be  separated  to  the 
distance  between  the  human  eyes,  and  that  the  views  thus  obtained 
be  examined  by  the  same  lenses,  or  others  of  the  same  focus,  as  those 
by  which  they  were  taken.  Very  few  words  indeed  are  required  to 
demonstrate  the  futility  of  this  idea.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  lenses 
by  which  the  binocular  views  are  to  be  taken  be  twenty  inches  in 
focus,  the  pictures  will  already  exceed  in  size  the  apparent  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  objects  in  nature;  and  if  this  already  enlarged  view  be 
examined  through  lenses  twenty  inches  in  focus  the  distortion  of 
magnitude  is  only  the  further  increased.  In  order  to  bring  up  pho¬ 
tographic  pictures  to  the  standard  of  rectitude  of  dimension  it  is 
necessary  that  those  taken  by  means  of  short-focus  lenses,  and 
therefore  dwarfed  in  detail,  should  be  examined  under  such  a  degree 
of  magnifying  power  as  should  cause  them  to  subtend  the  same  angle 
as  the  scene  itself  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

A  main  cause  of  deception  in  taking  buildings  or  landscapes  with 
lenses  of  short  focus  is  the  including  of  an  unnatural  amount  of 
foreground.  Let  this  error  be  avoided  and  the  picture  will  have  a 
truthful  appearance,  no  matter  how  short  may  be  the  focus  of  the 
lens.  If  the  nature  of  the  subject  or  composition  demand  a  wide 
angle,  by  all  means  use  a  lens  that  will  give  what  is  wanted ;  but 
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carefully  cut  away  all  the  near  foreground,  unless  you  would  have 
the  scene  of  your  view  dwarfed  and  stunted  by  the  magnifying  of 
molehills  into  mountains,  and  duck  ponds  into  lakes.  If  the  duck 
pond  must  be  taken,  step  back  from  it  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet,  and 
even  if  the  result  lose  somewhat  of  its  sensationalism,  depend  upon 
it  that  it  will  gain  in  truthfulness. 


Some  of  our  correspondents  have  been  troubled  by  the  “rotting’  of 
the  gas  bags  in  which  they  store  oxygen  for  use  with  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  light,  and  have  asked  us  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  evil. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  chlorine  is 
the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  bags  which  have  been  long  used  for 
holding  oxygen  gas.  The  latter,  when  made  in  the  usual  way  from 
chlorate  of  potash,  is  invariably  contaminated  with  traces  of  chlo¬ 
rine  or  some  of  its  oxides.  When  the  impure  gas  is  collected  in  the 
bag  of  rubber  cloth  the  chlorine  acts  on  the  flexible  material,  gradually 
converting  it  into  a  brittle  resinous  substance.  The  sides  of  the 
bag  lose  their  flexibility,  and  when  pressure  is  applied  unequally, 
the  material  cracks  and  ceases  to  be  capable  of  retaining  gas. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  clearly  must  be  either  to  use  such  a  pro¬ 
cess  for  preparing  oxygen  as  will  give  the  gas  free  from  chlorine,  or 
to  pass  the  oxygen  over  some  body  capable  of  retaining  chlorine 
previous  to  admitting  the  gas  to  the  bags.  As  the  latter  is  the 
more  convenient  course  of  the  two,  it  is  the  one  which  we  will  now 
briefly  state.  The  body  used  for  absorbing  the  chlorine  is  quicklime. 
A  small  lump  of  the  fresh-burned  lime  should  be  slaked,  and  the 
powder  made  into  a  thin  milk  of  lime  by  addition  of  water.  This 
should  now  be  poured  into  the  wash  bottle  through  which  the  gas 
has  to  bubble  before  reaching  the  bag.  The  chlorine  is  absorbed  by 
the  lime,  and  the  oxygen  passes  on  free  from  the  impurity. 

For  the  lime  caustic  potash  or  soda  may  be  substituted  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  any  case  it  is  well  to  use  a  little  fresh  washing  liquor 
at  each  operation,  and  to  remember  that  to  make  the  purification  of 
the  gas  as  complete  as  possible  under  the  circumstances  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  avoid  allowing  the  gas  to  bubble  through  the  wash-bottle 
too  rapidly,  as  a  certain  amount  of  chlorine  is  likely  in  that  case  to 
escape  absorption. 


REMARKS  UPON  THE  THEORY  OF  THE  COLLODIO- 
BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

After  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  years,  during  which  I  have  scarcely 
seen  a  photographic  journal,  I  was  much  gratified  to  find,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  that  collodio-bromide  is  still  before  the  public,  receiving 
such  attention  as  must  lead  ere  long  to  the  establishment  of  the  true 
theory  of  this  hitherto  comparatively  little-understood  process. 
There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  though  many  photographers 
have  now  for  some  years  worked  the  process  successfully,  it  is  but 
very  lately  that  the  theory  has  received  any  public  attention.  Now, 
however,  thanks  to  Messrs.  Lea  and  Dawson,  it  seems  in  a  fair  way 
of  receiving  a  thorough  ventilation.  In  contributing  my  mite  to  the 
discussion  which  has  been  taking  place  during  the  last  few  months 
in  the  pages  of  Thf.  British  Journal  of  Photography,  I  may  pre¬ 
mise  that  though  my  remarks  may  not  directly  hit  the  truth,  they 
may  be  instrumental  in  eliciting  something  which  may  prove  to  be 
not  far  from  it. 

Very  little  consideration  will  convince  any  intelligent  person  that 
plates  prepared  by  this  process  differ  in  many  very  essential  points 
from  those  prepared  by  the  method  bearing  the  closest  resemblance 
to  it,  namely,  Major  Russell’s  rapid  tannin  process  ;  and  I  think  the 
first  and  most  important  step  should  be  the  careful  study  of  the 
varying  conditions  under  which  we  employ  the  bromide  of  silver  in 
these  two  methods.  Putting  out  of  view  for  a  time  the  practical 
differences  of  manipulation  in  preparing  the  respective  plates,  it 
would  appear  at  first  sight  that,  theoretically,  a  collodio-bromide  plate 
might,  by  thorough  and  prolonged  washing,  be  brought  into  the  same 
condition  as  a  Russell  plate,  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  the 
fallacy  of  such  a  view. 

In  the  first  place,  in  Major  Russell’s  process  we  start  with  a 
collodion  containing  soluble  bromides,  and  which,  necessarily, 
posesses  certain  organic  properties  ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  agreed  that 
success  in  dry-plate  work  depends  mainly  on  these  organic  reactions 
of  the  collodion.  A  plate  coated  with  this  solution  is  immersed  in  a 
bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of 
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the  soluble  bromides  into  bromide  of  silver ;  but  is  this  the  only 
effect  produced?  It  has  been  found  that,  to  obtain  the  highest 
amount  of  success,  a  silver  bath  is  required  of  much  greater  strength 
than  is  necessary  for  the  mere  conversion  of  the  bromide;  in  fact, 
that  a  bath  which  is  strong  enough  for  ordinary  wet  plates  is  of  no 
use  in  producing  the  required  sensitiveness.  A  bath  of  sixty  grains 
is  a  sine  qua  7ion ;  but  one  of  seventy  or  eighty  grains,  or  even  more, 
produces  better  results.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is 
that,  besides  the  bromide,  an  organic  silver  compound  is  formed,  and 
that  this  latter  requires  a  strong  bath  to  confer  upon  it  the  necessary 
richness  in  silver.  Practically,  also,  a  strong  bath  is  required  to 
secure  a  good  film  of  bromide  before  the  solution  has  time  to  pene¬ 
trate  and  convert  the  whole  of  the  sensitive  salt;  but  that  I  shall 
leave  for  the  present. 

Now,  in  the  collodio-bromide  process,  the  circumstances  are  quite 
changed.  We  start  with  a  similar  collodion  to  the  one  before  men¬ 
tioned,  and  in  practice  it  is  found  that  the  more  organic  its  reactions 
the  greater  is  the  rapidity  acquired.  This  collodion  we  sensitise  by 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  quantity  sufficient  to  convert  the 
soluble  salts  it  contains,  and  no  more.  Hence,  if  the  whole  of  the 
silver  be  taken  up  by  the  bromide,  we  have  a  total  absence  of  the 
organic  compound  so  essential  to  success  in  the  other  process  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  any  organic  compound  which  may  be  formed  is 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  bromide  of  silver,  and  free  soluble 
bromide  will  remain  in  solution. 

Now,  although  I  agree  with  Mr.  Dawson  in  deeming  it  undesirable 
to  have  the  whole  of  the  soluble  bromide  converted,  at  the  same 
time  I  imagine  that  when  the  exact  equivalent  of  silver  is  employed 
the  organic  portion  of  the  collodion  absorbs  such  a  quantity  as  to 
leave  the  soluble  haloids  in  too  great  excess.  Therefore  I  still  per¬ 
sist  in  adding  more  than  the  equivalent,  but  not,  as  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea  supposes,  that  I  may  have  free  silver  in  the  collodion,  for  that, 
in  my  hands,  is  quite  antagonistic  to  success.  Major  Russell’s  pub¬ 
lished  experiments  with  washed  tannin  plates  ought  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  any  mind  as  to  the  impracticability  of  an  excess  of  nitrate. 

The  next  matter  for  consideration  is  the  presence  of  other  salts 
than  those  of  silver,  which,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  are  produced 
during  the  formation  of  the  sensitive  film.  There  are,  I  should 
think,  few  photographers  who  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
double  decomposition  which  takes  place  when  a  collodionised  plate 
is  immersed  in  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  so  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
that  point.  The  greater  part  of  the  nitrates  of  ammonia  and  cad¬ 
mium,  which  are  formed  by  the  bath,  doubtless  remains  in  solution, 
and  any  portion  adhering  to  the  surface,  or  incorporated  in  the  body 
of  the  film,  disappears  with  the  free  nitrate  in  the  subsequent  pro¬ 
longed  washing  necessary  before  the  application  of  the  preservative. 
With  collodio-bromide,  however,  the  circumstances  are  again  slightly 
altered.  The  by-products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  re¬ 
main  in  and  form  a  part  of  the  collodio-bromide,  and  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  very  slight  amount  of  washing  given  to  plates  pre¬ 
pared  by  this  process  is  insufficient  to  cause  their  complete  removal; 
indeed,  if  we  consider  that  they  exist  equally  throughout  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  film,  it  seems  probable  that  but  a  small  portion  is 
removed. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  with  any  reliance  whether  the 
products  I  refer  to  remain  in  complete  solution  or  not.  I  have  a 
very  strong  opinion  that  they  gradually  crystallise  out,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  to  the  crystals  thus  formed  that  we  are  indebted  for  many 
of  the  “pinholes”  which  are  so  frequently  made  a  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint.  If,  however,  we  suppose  that  they  remain  in  solution,  the 
question  arises — What  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  nitrates  of  am¬ 
monia  and  cadmium  upon  the  sensitive  film  ?  It  is  an  experiment 
very  easily  tried,  by  simply  washing  the  free  nitrate  from  a  plate 
prepared  in  the  bath,  and  then  treating  it  with  a  weak  solution  of 
the  nitrates  in  question,  and  drying  it  on. 

The  minor  difficulties  of  granularity  of  the  bromide  deposit,  spots, 
want  of  density,  tearing  of  the  film,  &c.,  have  already  been  so  tho¬ 
roughly  explained  away  as  to  require  no  further  comment ;  but  I 
may  remark,  in  passing,  in  connection  with  the  charge  made  against 
Mr.  Dawson  of  “  rediscovering  what  was  familiarly  known  before 
and  publishing  it  as  new,”  that  nearly  five  years  previous  to  July 
last  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  working  the  collodio- 
bromide  process  with  bromides  absolutely  free  from  iodide,  as  on 
the  attempt  to  introduce  iodide  of  silver  into  the  collodion  it  was 
“discovered” — perhaps  not  for  the  first  time  then,  even — that  the 
iodide  subsided,  carrying  with  it  the  bromide.  I  have  not  the  back 
numbers  by  me  ;  but  if  reference  be  made  back  to  September  or 
October,  1864,  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  I  am  correct. 

It  is  beginning  now  to  dawn  upon  most  of  our  minds  that  collodio- 
bromide  is  something  more  than  the  simple  emulsion  of  bromide  of 
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silver  that  it  was  first  considered,  and  I  think  the  aim  should  he  to 
make  it  as  near  simplicity  as  possible.  In  this  connection  I  may 
mention  one  of  the  earliest  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Sayce  and 
myself,  which,  in  consequence  of  want  of  success  I  believe,  was 
never  published.  I  refer  to  a  series  of  attempts  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  pure  bromide  of  silver  into  plain  collodion.  It  was  found, 
however,  impossible  to  obtain  by  any  plan  tried  a  film  free  from 
granularity,  the  bromide  appearing  to  precipitate  in  the  collodion 
itself  in  a  state  of  much  finer  division  than  when  thrown  down 
from  solutions  in  water  or  alcohol  and  subsequently  washed. 
Advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  solvent  effect  of  ammonia  or 
other  reagents  upon  the  silver  bromide,  and  by  the  employment 
of  Mr.  Dawson’s  tube  mortar  it  might  be  brought  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility.  It  would,  of  course,  be  requisite  to  add  a  minute 
quantity  of  soluble  bromide  to  act  as  a  restrainer,  and  provision 
would  have  to  be  made  for  the  supply  of  nitrate  to  the  collodion 
itself.  During  the  latter  part  of  last  year  I  made  a  few  rough 
experiments  in  this  direction  by  attempting  the  production  of  col- 
lodio-bromide,  by  the  action  of  bromine  upon  pure  silver  in  fine 
powder,  introduced  into  the  collodion.  The  bromide  appeared  to 
form  in  very  fine  particles,  but  the  action  was  so  extremely  slow 
that  after  a  fortnight  it  gave  a  film  on  glass  but  very  slightly  opales¬ 
cent.  The  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid — which,  of  course, 
complicated  matters  a  little— set  up  a  double  decomposition,  hasten¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  the  bromide,  but  also,  unfortunately,  resulting 
in  its  total  subsidence. 

As  a  means  of  gaining  increase  of  sensitiveness  in  the  process  as 
it  now  stands,  I  would  suggest  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcoholic 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  collodion  before  bromising,  the 
correct  quantity  to  be  decided  by  experiment,  taking  care  not  to  use 
too  much.  The  object  would  be  the  formation  of  the  argento-organic 
compound  before  mentioned,  without  any  free  nitrate.  Plain  collo¬ 
dion  so  treated  might  probably,  if  left  long  without  bromising,  suffer 
some  decomposition,  especially  if  subjected  to  the  action  of  light; 
but  if  Promised  within  say  a  few  hours,  the  tendency  to  decompo¬ 
sition  would  be  totally  destroyed,  I  apprehend,  by  the  presence  of 
soluble  bromide ;  any  slight  excess  of  nitrate  used  in  the  first  opera¬ 
tion  would,  of  course,  be  converted  into  bromide  of  silver  and  kept 
in  complete  check  by  the  free  soluble  haloid.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  any  considerable  excess  in  the  first  instance 
would  materially  affect  the  quantity  of  nitrate  required  for  the  final 
sensitising. 

I  am,  unfortunately,  so  placed  at  present  as  to  have  no  time  for 
experimenting,  and  but  little  opportunity  of  indulging  myself  in 
photographic  pursuits.  It  is  thus  I  am  led  to  throw  out  mere  sug¬ 
gestions,  in  place  of  bringing  forward  something  I  have  tried  and 
can  answer  for.  However,  there  are  more  careful  experimentalists 
than  myself  amongst  the  contributors  to  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  and  I  can  only  express  a  hope  that  some  one  amongst 
them  will  be  able  to  report  favourably  on  my  suggestion. 

Until  some  further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  reactions  of  the 
silver  salts  with  the  different  organic  substances  employed  in  pho¬ 
tography,  we  shall  not,  I  am  afraid,  master  the  theory  of  dry 
plates  or,  indeed,  of  any  branch  of  photography.  The  chemistry 
of  the  organic  substances  forms  the  most  important,  because  the 
least  understood,  department  of  photography ;  and  a  vast  field  of 
research  lies  open  to  anybody  with  sufficient  courage  and  ability  to 
act  the  part  of  pioneer  in  the  exploration  of  this  boundless  and 
almost  untrodden  desert  of  chemical  science.  The  numerous  groups 
of  vegetable  acids  possess  an  interest  in  themselves,  and  doubly  so 
in  connection  with  dry-plate  photography.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
group  consisting  of  tannic,  gallic,  elgallic,  pyrogallic,  metagallic 
acids,  together  with  many  more  known  ;  after  the  silver  salts  them¬ 
selves  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  series  so  closely  connected  with 
the  absolute  necessities  of  dry-plate  work  and  yet  with  so  little 
known  about  them.  In  the  inorganic  department  I  think,  with  the 
Editors,  that  the  double  salts  of  silver  and  ammonia  require  investi¬ 
gation,  and  that,  were  they  better  known,  they  might  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  collodio-bromide  operations.  W.  B.  Bolton. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FIXING. 

Not  very  long  ago  I  was  looking  over  a  large  accumulation  of  old 
photographs,  some  of  which  had  seen  rough  usage  in  the  shape  of 
handling  by  many  meaning-to-be  buyers,  exposure  to  the  changing 
temperature  of  a  shop  window,  &c.  A  good  many  thus  treated  were 
yellow  and  faded-looking,  and  a  good  many  dirty.  But  alongside 
these  were  a  lot  which  had  lain  for  periods  varying  from  one  to  three 
years  hid  away  in  a  cupboard,  where  they  were  very  seldom  dis¬ 
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turbed.  The  cupboard  was  in  a  perfectly  dry  place,  so  that  the 
views  could  in  no  way  have  got  injury  by  their  place  of  storage  ;  yet 
they  were  all  more  or  less  what  is  called  “  damaged.”  They  had 
lost  their  clearness  in  the  lights,  and  become  dull  and  unpleasant- 
looking;  and  the  hue  that  had  come  over  them  was  not  the  ordinary 
yellow-jaundice-looking  tint  so  common  in  fading  photographs,  but  a 
certain  redness  of  tone,  a  mottledness  in  the  skies  and  high  lights, 
that  was  very  destructive  of  the  pictorial  effect.  This,  too,  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  no  apparent  fading.  So  far  as  I  could  possibly  judge 
the  image  was  as  strong  in  its  darker  parts  as  at  the  first. 

I  was  for  some  little  time  unable  to  form  any  probable  conjecture 
as  to  the  cause  of  this.  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
photographs  (stereoscopic  slides)  were  produced  with  the  utmost 
care  and  attention  to  all  ordinary  rules,  and  washed  with  a  thorough¬ 
ness  by  no  means  common.  I  noticed  that  the  colour  of  the  sky,  or 
discolouring  rather,  seemed  affected  by  the  way  in  which  the  yellow 
enamel  was  occasionally  pressed  into  the  photograph  by  a  slip  that 
was  pasted  on  the  back  of  the  mount  bearing  the  name,  and  which 
did  not  cover  the  same  space  as  the  photograph  in  front.  Up  to  the 
line  of  this  slip  the  sky,  at  first  sight,  appeared  more  discoloured  than 
beyond  it.  This,  however,  was  only  the  case  with  some  of  the 
prints ;  and,  when  I  examined  them,  I  found  that  the  line  was  pro¬ 
duced  only  where  the  albumenised  paper  was  thin.  Thus  the  enamel 
showed  through  with  greater  strength  where  the  extra  thickness  of 
the  back  slip  caused  greater  pressure.  With  thick  paper  such 
results  were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  visible,  and  when  they  were  a  dis¬ 
tinct  difference  of  tint  was  observable — a  yellow  different  altogether 
from  the  brown  grain  which  obtruded  itself  so  offensively  in  all  the 
lights  of  the  picture. 

What  could  possibly  be  the  cause  of  this?  By  putting  various 
things  together  I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  discolouring 
— fading  it  scarcely  was — was  due  to  imperfect  fixing ;  that,  in  short, 
although  sufficient  time  had  been  allowed  to  clear  the  prints  of  all 
perchloride  of  silver,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  formation 
of  sulphide,  they  had  not  been  kept  in  so  long  as  to  remove  all 
possible  trace  of  silver  from  the  albumen  on  the  corners  of  the 
paper. 

I  am  incapable  of  doing  more  than  making  guesses  upon  such  a 
point ;  but  I  cannot  help  having  the  faith — and  reason  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  faith,  you  know,  unless  you  want  to  be  troublesome  and  to 
bore  people — that  there  is  some  foundation  for  my  notion.  It  is  not 
the  mere  observation  of  the  condition  of  the  bundle  of  stereoscopic 
slides  referred  to  which  has  led  me  to  conceive  a  danger  in  any  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  time  the  prints  are  in  the  fixing  bath ;  I  only  in¬ 
stanced  these  as  a  sample  of  what  I  have  elsewhere  had  confirmation 
of.  It  is  quite  probable  that  some  compound  may  be  formed  by  the 
silver  in  the  paper  other  than  the  chloride  deposits,  which  compound 
is  less  attackable  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  than  is  generally  taken 
into  account.  At  all  events,  the  habit  of  rapid  fixing  did  not,  could 
not,  come  into  vogue  before  the  plan  of  alkaline  toning  grew  common ; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  clearness  and  durability  so  often 
cited  of  those  old-fashioned  prints  is  owing,  not,  as  the  croakers  are 
apt  to  assert,  to  the  superior  safety  of  the  old  bath  of  hyposulphite 
and  gold  mixed,  but  to  the  fact  that  prints,  as  a  rule,  are  now  issued 
in  a  comparatively  unfixed  state — that,  in  short,  a  proportion  of 
silver,  liable  to  undergo  discolouration  through  time,  whether  exposed 
to  the  light  or  not,  and  which  might  be  removable  by  longer  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  remains  in  the  picture. 

A  certain  corroboration  of  my  idea  that  compounds,  varying  to 
some  degree  as  the  quality  of  papers  and  their  sizings,  saltings,  &c., 
vary,  other  than  the  simple  chloride  of  silver,  are  formed  in  the 
paper  by  the  process  of  sensitising  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in 
which  some  papers  discolour  in  their  pores  and  texture  after  sen¬ 
sitising.  I  scarcely  think  that  the  usual  explanation  of  this  is 
altogether  satisfactory ;  at  least  I  could  never  see  under  that  expla¬ 
nation  why  one  paper  became  discoloured  so  much  more  rapidly 
than  another. 

The  whole  chemistry  of  this  subject  is  still  sufficiently  occult,  and 
well  worthy  of  a  little  more  attention.  We  are  tired  of  dry  discus¬ 
sions  upon  the  perfect  dry-plate  processes— -of  which,  doubtless,  there 
are  many — the  insensitiveness  of  various  collodions,  y&c.,  &c.,  and 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  our  experimentalists  turning  a  little  of 
their  attention  to  our  papers.  In  this  province  I  am  satisfied  much 
has  yet  to  be  done ;  too  long  all  things  connected  with  albumenised 
paper  and  printing  have  been  looked  upon  as  settled  and  done  with. 

Meantime,  till  the  leaders  see  good  to  help  us  to  a  little  more  light, 
I  think  we  could  not  do  better  than  exercise  a  wise  caution,  and 
lengthen  by  ten  minutes  the  ordinary  fixing  limit.  I  do  not  think 
that  anything  but  good  can  come  to  the  prints  from  such  a  course. 

If  necessary,  a  slightly -increased  strength  may  be  advisable  in  the 
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silver  bath ;  but  the  force  and  vigour  of  the  prints  is  the  only  thing  to 
be  considered  in  deciding  that.  If  the  prints  are  weak  and  devoid 
of  good  contrasts  when  they  ought,  judging  by  the  negatives,  to  be 
otherwise,  then  increase  the  strength  of  your  bath  till  you  reach  the 
desired  end. 

As  I  have  at  a  former  time  observed,  much  in  this  respect  also 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  printing  light;  but,  whether  your 
bath  be  weak  or  strong,  err  on  the  side  of  too  long  rather  than  of 
too  short  fixing  time,  for  always,  provided  you  use  new  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda,  the  danger  is  much  less  by  the  former  course  than  by 
the  latter.  Aliquis. 


THE  “  LICHTDRUCK  ”  PROCESS.* 

If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  up  to  the  reign  of  George  II.  painting 
and  its  sister  art,  engraving,  met  with  but  little  encouragement  in 
Great  Britain,  and  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  little  was  done  to  educate  the  public  taste  or  to  popularise  these 
arts,  their  rapid  progress  up  to  this  time  is  really  astonishing. 
Since  the  days  of  Hogarth  the  advance  made  has  been  nothing 
short  of  marvellous. 

The  reproductive  art,  indeed,  in  a  brief  century  and  a-half  has 
reached  so  high  a  point  of  perfection  that  little  more  seems  wanting 
as  an  adjunct  to  its  last  great  step — photography — except  a  ready 
and  economical  means  of  multiplication,  coupled  with  the  great 
essential — permanency. 

The  two  points  on  which  scientific  efforts  have  hitherto  come 
short  are,  in  truth,  those  of  economy  and  lasting  qualities. 

The  power  of  reproducing  the  works  of  great  masters  and  the 
beautiful  ideals  of  the  finest  minds,  at  such  cost  as  would  intro¬ 
duce  them  freely  into  the  cottage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  such 
excellence  as  would  make  them  fit  ornaments  for  the  palace,  would 
be  no  small  boon,  whether  viewed  morally  or  commercially.  An  in¬ 
disputable  authority,  Mr.  S.  T.  Davenport,  in  a  paper  upon  Prints 
and  their  Production,  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  8th  of 
December  last,  says : — “  Photography,  the  process  by  which  landscape 
scenery  and  natural  objects  have  of  late  years  been  so  beautifully 
rendered,  has  been  hitherto  wanting  in  the  one  important  element 
of  permanence.”  In  speaking  of  photography  as  I  am  about  to  do, 
I  must  not  be  supposed  to  overlook  the  fact  that  if  has  been,  and,  in 
the  main,  still  is,  a  copying  process;  but  I  believe  that,  at  the 
present  time,  a  class  of  artists  is  being  created  by  its  means,  and 
new  paths  for  the  development  of  its  powers  are  being  opened  up. 
In  December,  1852,  the  Society  of  Arts  brought  together  and  ex¬ 
hibited  the  first  collection  of  photographic  prints,  the  results  of 
French,  German,  and  English  skill,  and  though  but  little  progress 
had  as  yet  been  made  in  the  art,  it  was  even  at  that  time  proposed  to 
transfer  the  image  to  the  surface  of  wood  blocks  ;  “  but,”  said  Mr. 
Roger  Fenton,  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibition, 
“  before  sun-pictures  can  be  extensively  used  in  the  production  of 
letterpress,  some  method  of  copying  them  must  be  discovered  which 
will  produce  as  good  or  better  results  than  the  present  ones,  which 
shall  be  so  simple  in  its  manipulations  that  a  workman  of  ordinary 
intelligence  may  be  entrusted  to  perform  it,  and  which  shall  not 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  weather  for  its  success.”  The  “licht- 
druck”  process  has,  since  the  above  was  enunciated  (it  is  confidently 
believed),  fulfilled  all  these  essential  conditions.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate  the  successive  stages  which  have  been  reached  in  the 
road  to  finality.  They  are  well  known  to  the  photographic  profession, 
as  is  equally  well  the  fact  that  no  one  has  until  now  attained  the 
proposed  conditions. 

Mr.  Davenport,  tracing  the  cousre  of  research,  says “  To  obviate 
this  f  ugitive  character,  to  give  permanence  to  the  photographic  print, 
was  the  object  of  many  inquiries.  Carbon  was  known  to  be  inde¬ 
structible  ;  but  how  to  incorporate  carbon  with  any  known  substance 
ased  by  photographers,  and  obtain  by  its  means  the  brilliancy  of 
tight  and  shadow  seen  in  the  silver  print,  was  not  known.  The  first 
step  taken  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  was  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
he  next  by  Herr  Paul  Pretsch.” 

The  vast  importance  of  each  step  in  the  right  direction  cannot  be 
nore  fully  illustrated  than  by  stating  the  fact  that  the  British 
government  so  fully  recognised  the  value  of  one  discovery  (that  of 
he  collodion  process),  made  by  Mr.  Archer,  as  to  grant  a  pension  to 
sis  children,  and  that  a  sum  of  money  for  their  benefit  and  that  of 
lis  widow  was  also  subscribed  by  photographers.  In  truth  such  re- 
iognition  was  no  more  than  due,  inasmuch  as  directly,  through  the 
ueans  of  Mr.  Archer’s  invention,  a  saving  of  .£30,000  was  effected 
or  the  nation  in  the  Crimean  war,  while  the  expenditure  of  silver 
>hotographers  had  amounted  to  £220,000,  or  500  cwt.  of  silver  per 
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annum.  Mr.  Davenport  further  says,  as  if  foreshadowing  the  future 
of  photographic  printing  : — “  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
artist-photographers  not  only  have  the  will,  but  the  power,  of  creating 
for  the  public  works  which  possess  the  richness  of  colour  and  pic¬ 
torial  and  artistic  effects  which  have  hitherto  resulted  alone  from 
laborious  study  and  translation  of  nature  to  canvas  by  the  artist- 
painter.  Though  I  feel  that  the  productions  of  the  artist  and  en¬ 
graver  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  not  been  excelled  or  superseded 
by  any  of  the  new  art-products  hitherto  produced,  still  I  cannot  fail 
to  observe  that  it  is  probable  that,  at  no  remote  time,  engraving,  like 
miniature  painting,  will  have  been  swept  out  by  the  advances  which 
the  art  of  photography  is  now  making.”  Let  us  hope  that  the 
result  will  be  favourable  to  the  advancement  of  public  taste.  I 
trust  the  reproductive  art  will  increase  the  means  of  affording  one  of 
the  best  and  purest  sources  of  gratification,  not  only  to  the  rich,  but 
to  the  people  at  large.  It  must  be  a  source  of  congratulation  to  the 
photographic  world — artists  and  amateurs — that  a  method  has  at 
length  been  invented  for  obtaining  photographic  impressions  which, 
while  insuring  every  particular  of  excellence  hitherto  attained,  is  of 
absolutely  unchangeable  stability,  of  certain  result,  simple  in  process, 
and  so  economical  as  to  render  it  of  real  commercial  value.  This 
method  has  been  very  appropriately  denominated  “  lichtdruck," 
which  term,  though  applied  absolutely  to  one  process  alone  of  the 
several  which  have  almost  simultaneously  sprung  into  existence,  is 
equally  expressive  of  all. 

During  a  recent  journey  on  the  continent  the  writer  enjoyed 
favourable  opportunities  for  acquainting  himself  with  the  different 
processes  of  carbon  printing  and  pliotograghy.  He  thoroughly  ex¬ 
amined  Herr  Albert’s,  Obernetter’s,  Herring’s,  Manechus,  and  Max 
Gemoser’s  processes.  These  several  processes  are  not  dissimilar  in 
principle ;  but  the  details,  as  well  in  the  application  as  in  manipu¬ 
lation,  are  considerably  at  variance. 

After  careful  investigation  and  experiment,  with  a  view  of  giving 
to  the  photographic  profession  a  neat  and  effective  method  of  work¬ 
ing  this  new  art,  “  lichtdruck,”  the  author  has  put  together  a  system 
which,  he  feels  proud  to  say,  has  given  unqualified  satisfaction  to 
competent  judges  and  critics.  The  commercial  value  of  the  “licht¬ 
druck  ”  process  is  obvious,  whether  to  the  higher  or  low’er  branches 
of  the  profession  as  well  as  to  lithographers,  inasmuch  as  the  cost 
of  apparatus  is  really  so  insignificant  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  everyone  to  add  to  his  establishment,  and  so  attain  the  important 
object  of  multiplying  portraits,  pictures,  &c.,  under  any  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  of  light  and  temperature.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
“lichtdruck”  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  photography.  By  means 
of  it  any  number  of  impressions  can  be  printed  off  from  a  previously- 
prepared  plate  or  printing  surface  in  quick  succession,  and  on  any 
kind  of  paper,  with  an  effect  equal  to  the  best  copper,  steel,  or  litho¬ 
graphic  prints,  in  point  of  colour,  definition,  light  and  shade,  delicacy 
of  outline  and  half-tone,  boldness  of  figure,  and,  be  it  specially  added, 
in  indestructibility. 

The  specimens,  when  exhibited,  have  invariably  elicited  high 
eulogiums.  The  subjects,  embracing  landscapes  from  nature,  copies 
of  engravings,  groups,  portraits,  architecture,  &c.,  fully  demonstrate 
the  success  and  importance  of  the  process  by  their  high  finish,  clear¬ 
ness,  and  other  artistic  merits,  in  a  degree  hitherto  unattainable. 
The  process  claims  for  itself  a  superiority  over  every  previous 
attempt  in  the  way  of  photo-mechanical  or  carbon  printing,  and  the 
fading  incidental  to  photographs  taken  by  the  old  method  is  entirely 
obviated,  the  “ lichtdruck”  prints  being  imperishable.  The  mode  of 
conducting  the  process  is  quite  simple.  The  plate  for  printing 
should  be  of  thick  glass,  which  is  coated  with  a  mixture  of  gelatine, 
albumen,  and  a  solution  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  in  distilled  water, 
and  then  dried  in  an  oven ;  when  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  exposed  to  the 
daylight,  then  washed  and  dried  a  second  time.  A  mixture  is  now 
poured  over  the  glass  consisting  of — 

Gelatine  dissolved  in  distilled  water. 

Albumen. 

Bichromates  of  potash  and  ammonia  dissolved. 

Gum-myrrh  and  gum-benzoin  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

Nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  water. 

Iodide  of  cadmium  and  bromide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  distilled 
water. 

The  glass  is  again  dried  in  the  oven,  and  is  ready  for  use. 

A  photographic  negative  is  placed  on  the  prepared  surface  of 
the  glass  plate  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  daylight.  The  nega¬ 
tive  being  copied  on  to  the  glass,  the  plate  is  washed  well,  dried, 
and  is  ready  to  work  with.  The  printing  medium  is  carbon  used  as 
an  ink,  and  the  tone  of  colour  can  be  varied  at  pleasure  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  lakes  or  other  suitable  pigments.  In  delicate  operations  such 
as  those  involved  in  the  working  of  this  process,  the  niceties  of 
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manipulation  constitute  the  chief  elements  of  success,  and  these 
points  cannot,  of  course,  be  made  so  clearly  intelligible  by  descrip¬ 
tion  as  by  practical  demonstration  with  materials  and  printing-press 
at  hand.  C.  F.  Jessen. 

Bradford,  June  9,  1870. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  ON  THE  CONTINENT: 

WANDERINGS  AND  JOTTINGS  MADE  AMONG  THEM. 

No.  Y. 

About  twelve  hours  in  an  express  train  will  take  the  traveller  from 
Rhenish  Prussia  to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  go  by  the  ordinary  or  slow  trains — partly  on  account  of  the  time 
and  health  wasted  on  the  route,  partly  on  account  of  the  wearisome 
monotony  of  the  scenery  through  which  one  has  to  pass,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  quantities  of  dust  which  one  has  to  consume  even  in 
the  best-constructed  compartment.  These  various  entertainments 
are  by  no  means  ameliorated  by  coming  nearer  to  Berlin ;  on  the 
contrary,  sand  dotted  with  pines  and  sand  undotted  are  almost  the 
only  changes  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  distressed  beholder. 
Mayhap  that,  here  and  there,  a  score  or  so  of  nimble  sheep  and  a 
peasant  with  staring  eyes  and  mouth  open  enliven  the  picture  and 
give  one  queer  ideas  about  mutton  and  landscape-painting  or  view¬ 
taking;  on  the  whole,  imagination  has  no  end  of  scope.  Lively 
dreams  connected  with  Sahara  or  Siberia,  according  to  the  time  of 
the  year,  might  be  indulged  in  on  these  forlorn  tracks,  though  in 
reality  there  is  neither  Arab  nor  wolf  to  give  the  slightest  hope  for 
bond  fide  adventure. 

The  very  river  Spree,  which  happened  to  lose  itself  in  these 
regions,  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  scenery.  It  forthwith 
separated  into  several  arms,  to  which  the  scanty  population  flocked 
as  to  welcome  friends.  Fishermen,  whatever  they  may  have  caught, 
gathered  into  communities  and  villages,  and  it  is  to  two  of  these 
that  Berlin  owes  its  origin.  The  rulers  of  the  country,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  prefer  this  place  to  Konigsberg,  which  is  really  the 
capital ;  and,  under  the  patronage  of  royalty,  Berlin  has  become 
wrhat  it  now  is,  a  nice-looking,  merry,  and  not  unhealthy  town — at 
least,  not  physically  unhealthy. 

Before  entering  on  a  survey  or  description  of  what  photographers 
are  at  Berlin  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  town  itself,  with  the  chief  points  of  attraction,  the  mode 
of  living,  and,  especially,  what  it  offers  with  regard  to  arts  and 
sciences.  En  jiassant,  it  will  be  necessary,  also,  to  touch  upon  some 
points  of  history,  so  as  to  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  various  classes  of  society  at  Berlin  to  which 
photographers  belong,  and  those  to  which  they  aspire.  They  share 
in  the  influences  surrounding  them,  and  if  we  can  approximately 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  atmos¬ 
phere  which  they  breathe,  we  can  form  an  idea  as  to  what  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  them.  Berlin  is  amply  stocked  with  works  of 
art ;  but  there  are  guides  and  handbooks  in  sufficient  number  to 
exonerate  me  from  the  task  of  leading  the  reader  from  church  to 
monument,  from  palace  to  some  other  wonderful  thing,  and  thence 
to  theatres,  or  to  where  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke  hide  the  beer- 
quaffing  mortals  of  the  Prussian  king’s  residence. 

There  is,  however,  a  point  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  region, 
which  is  of  no  small  importance  to  the  craft.  Photographers  depend 
to  a  great  extent  on  science,  and  the  perfection  of  their  materials 
must  come  from  that  quarter.  Whatever  other  countries  may  have 
accomplished,  Prussia’s  earnestness  in  that  direction  cannot  be 
doubted  by  anyone  acquainted  with  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  especially  with  those  recently  established.  Chemistry  and 
physics  (that  is,  natural  philosophy)  are  no  longer  considered  what 
in  ladies’  schools  are  sometimes  termed  “  accomplishments.’’  They 
are  supposed  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  a  decent  modern  school  educa¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  enacted,  for  instance,  that,  in  future,  men  who 
make  it  their  business  to  sell  drugs  or  chemicals  of  any  sort  shall 
pass  an  examination  before  being  licensed  to  do  so.  The  red 
tapeism  from  which  this  order  sprang  has  not  demanded  an  un¬ 
reasonable  thing ;  for  while  it  compels  people  to  acquire  knowledge, 
it  also  offers  every  facility  for  those  desiring  to  learn.  The  univer¬ 
sities  with  their  privileges  and  their  exclusiveness  have  been  left 
almost  undisturbed.  Latin  and  Greek  are,  as  ever,  taken  in 
anything  but  homoeopathic  quantities.  Spectacles  are  worn  by  a 
percentage  which  is  nearer  the  cent,  than  the  nought,  exhibiting  the 
amount  of  eyesight  lost  in  searching  for  the  stones  of  the  wise  in 
the  writings  of  the  sages,  the  fathers,  and  the  classics  of  all  sorts. 
The  policy  displayed  by  the  modern  school  in  Prussia  is  worthy  of 
note.  They  wasted  no  time  in  futile  attempts  at  showing  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  introducing  applied  sciences  into  the  programmes  of  the 


colleges  and  universities.  They  left  the  lovers  of  the  obsolete  to 
their  own  devices,  and  struck  out  a  plan  in  perfect  independence  of 
them.  Maybe  that  in  their  philosophically-disposed  brains  they 
discovered  that,  like  the  tares  and  the  wheat,  the  two  could  never 
grow  up  side  by  side ;  maybe  that  a  veneration  for  holy  antiquity 
lingered  in  their  sympathetic  hearts  ;  certain  it  is  that  at  the  present 
day  the  one  is  established  at  no  expense  or  detriment  to  the  other. 

The  state  laboratories  in  Prussia  bear  testimony  to  the  ascendancy 
of  scientific  instruction,  and  photographers  will  not  fail  to  discover 
at  once  their  importance  and  the  advantages  given  to  them  over 
other  nations.  Indeed  man}’-  years  may  not  elapse  before  we  shall 
hear  of  an  examination  for  photographers,  absurd  though  this 
may  appear  to  many.  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  before  that 
respectability  in  that  country  depends  greatly  on  the  caste  from 
which  one  hails,  and,  if  birth  has  not  favoured  an  individual  so  as 
to  enhance  his  very  existence  in  the  eyes  of  the  powers  that  be, 
he  must  make  his  presence  or  his  virtue  felt  by  submitting  to  the 
trials  which  are  to  bear  testimony  as  to  his  capabilities  of  getting 
out  of  the  mob.  Thus  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  our  friends 
on  the  continent  one  day  adorned  or  improved,  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  a  tail  consisting  of  such  significant  letters  as  Ph.A.,  or  P.A., 
signifying,  say,  “  photographic  artist,”  but,  of  course,  liable  to 
misconstruction.  Wicked  urchins  might  scratch  out  the  dot  between 
the  P  and  A,  thus  making  the  title-bearer  a  being  of  no  consequence 
in  the  eyes  of  charming  mothers  who  have  a  strong  desire  to  see 
their  marriageable  daughters  provided  for.  However,  these  particu¬ 
lars  we  may  as  well  leave  to  future  consideration,  trusting  that  the 
philosophical  turn  in  the  minds  of  the  sons  of  the  fatherland  will 
assist  them  in  treating  with  deliberate  contempt  any  attempt  at  up¬ 
setting  the  serious  dignity  attached  to  a  man  adorned  with  a  tail. 

Bacon’s  grand  imagination  of  the  new  Atlantis — a  university  for 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  Cosmos — is  about  to  be  realised  on 
the  continent.  The  laboratories  recently  erected  at  Bonn,  Leipzig, 
and  Berlin — the  latter  especially — are  the  first  pillars  of  a  new 
temple.  All  niggardly  considerations  have  been  set  aside  in  erecting 
these  noble  edifices,  and  their  interiors  at  once  impress  the  beholder 
with  a  notion  that  work  is  meant  to  be  done  there.  The  names 
attached  to  the  various  rooms  and  halls  at  once  convey  an  idea  of 
superior  arrangement  and  foresight.  If  combustions  are  to  take 
place  at  all  rooms  are  set  aside  for  that  purpose ;  but  this  is  almost 
the  only  part  of  the  building  which  bears  a  somewhat  obscure  title. 
It  probably  means  that  combustibles  are  stored  there ;  but  our 
knowledge  at  the  present  day  of  which  substances  are  combustible 
and  which  are  not,  leaves  the  efficacy  of  the  provision  of  special 
rooms  somewhat  doubtful.  Several  lecture  halls  are  distributed 
over  the  building.  The  largest  is  situated  in  the  centre,  and  is  of  a 
rectangular  shape,  measuring  forty  by  forty-five  feet.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  are  not  theatres  for  public  instruction,  but 
that  they  are  only  intended  to  provide  space  for  a  few  hundred 
students  at  a  time.  A  most  laudable  feature  in  the  Berlin  laboratory 
is  the  liberality  with  which  the  Director’s  private  laboratory  and 
rooms  have  been  fitted  up.  Imagine  a  Liebig  or  a  Fresenius 
crammed  for  space  and  incommoded  by  all  manner  of  disturbances 
and  nuisances,  and  then  say  how  much  you  expect  such  to  do  for 
the  advancement  of  science.  When  our  leading  men  shall  be  less 
harrassed  and  better  provided  for,  perhaps  we  may  hear  their  names 
oftener  sounded  among  their  German  colleagues  than  we  do  now. 
But  it  must  be  said,  to  their  credit,  that  distinguished  English¬ 
men  and  foreigners  enjoy  all  the  honour  which  is  due  to  them, 
and  that  perhaps  in  a  higher  degree  than  what  their  own 
countrymen  see  fit  to  bestow  on  them — just  enough  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  damp  their  enthusiasm  and  impair  their  powers.  The 
name  of  Faraday  is,  if  anything,  more  revered  in  Germany 
than  it  is  in  England;  and,  as  for  the  tricennial  Shakespeare 
festivities,  they  were  more  popular  and  more  worthy  of  that 
immortal  name  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  than 
among  the  people  on  the  Thames  and  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

To  return  to  the  laboratory.  There  are  rooms  specially  set  apart 
for  chemical  reagents,  for  preliminary  experiments,  and  for  chemical 
preparations.  Special  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  arrangements 
connected  with  analysis.  At  the  further  end  of  the  building,  and 
apart  from  any  other,  is  the  hall  for  volumetric  analyses.  Weighing 
apparatus,  both  for  ordinary  purposes  and  for  the  more  delicate  tests 
of  quantitative  analysis,  are  distributed  all  over  the  building,  but 
again  in  separate  compartments.  There  is  one  chamber  of  peculiar 
interest  and  certainly  of  a  novel  character  in  a  public  institution : 
it  is  the  one  devoted  to  experiments  on  spectrum  analysis— of  all 
recent  discoveries  perhaps  the  most  startling.  The  press  and  filter 
room  adjoins  the  storerooms  for  apparatus  and  preparations,  and  the 
consulting  and  operating  rooms  are  placed  so  as  to  be  central  and 
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yet  out  of  the  way  of  disturbing  influences.  Physical  science  is  not 
swamped,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  long  list  which  we  have  here 
perused.  There  is  a  physical  laboratory,  as  well  as  storerooms  and 
library  for  apparatus  and  students.  The  works  for  their  use  are 
principally  written  in  German,  English  and  French,  few  in  Italian, 
and  here  and  there  one  in  some  out-of-the-way  language.  On  the 
whole  the  establishment  is  excellent,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
many  a  photographer  among  us  will  look  upon  it  as  the  Jews  did 
upon  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  with  this  only  difference — that  their 
appreciation  is  not  derived  from  actual  experience,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  longings  will  some 
day  find  a  realisation,  which  might  probably  be  hastened  by  their 
support  of  the  movements  now  set  on  foot  among  us  for  promoting 
scientific  instruction,  and  for  redeeming  England’s  position  among 
progressive  nations.  E.  Fournier. 


RETOUCHING  THE  NEGATIVE.* 

The  remarkable  effects  which  can  be  obtained  by  artistically  re¬ 
touching  a  negative  have  latterly  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  subject,  especially  since  portraits  printed  on  paper  have  been 
received  from  Germany  in  which  the  complexion  exhibits  all  the 
beauty  of  a  fine  miniature.  Inquiry  has  been  made  how  such  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained  by  Angerer,  Grasshoff,  Rabending,  Milster, 
and  others. 

Retouching  may  be  done  on  either  the  varnished  side  or  the  back 
of  the  negative.  On  the  back  it  is  useful  when  there  are  consider¬ 
able  masses  of  shadow  deficient  in  transparency.  When  there 
exists  detail  in  the  negative  that  cannot  be  printed,  but  comes  out 
as  black,  or  at  least  too  dark  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  this  may 
be  obviated  by  the  application  of  a  smooth  and  uniform  coat,  be¬ 
hind  all  such  places,  of  some  moderately  non-active  colour.  As, 
however,  the  marks  of  the  brush  must  not  show,  and  this  is  difficult 
to  avoid,  Dr.  Vogel  has  recommended  a  simple  and  effectual  plan  of 
covering  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  plate  with  a  coat  of  varnish 
made  by  dissolving  dragon’s  blood  in  alcohol.  This  varnish  is  then 
wiped  away  from  all  such  portions  as  are  sufficiently  dense.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  even  great  faults  in  the  way  of  excessive  con¬ 
trast  in  a  negative  may  thus  be  somewhat  ameliorated.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  negatives  treated  in  this  way  must  be 
printed  in  the  shade,  otherwise  the  edge  of  the  varnish,  unless  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  applied,  will  be  offensively  distinguishable.  More 
local  retouching,  however,  is  generally  done  upon  the  varnished 
side,  and  may  be  managed  either  with  Indian  ink  or  black  lead 
pencil. 

For  stopping  out  small  holes  Indian  ink  is  generally  used.  A 
colour  which  contrasts  with  the  negative  is  always  desirable,  as  it 
is  easier  to  see  what  is  done;  therefore,  if  a  negative  has  been 
blackened  by  any  after-intensification,  it  is  more  advisable  to  touch 
out  holes  with  a  red  colour.  Vermilion  is  very  effective,  and  seems 
to  stand  the  sun  pretty  well.  The  indefinite  permanence  of  Indian 
ink  against  all  action  of  light  is  an  argument  in  its  favour  that  is 
not  to  be  overlooked. 

In  skilful  hands  the  black  lead  pencil  gives  very  excellent  results. 
A  very  soft  pencil  is  to  be  taken — a  Faber’s  BB,  or  B  B  B.  The 
smoothness  of  black  lead  is  much  in  its  favour,  and  its  facility  for 
uniting  strokes  so  as  to  give  a  uniform  tint.  On  the  other  hand, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  negative,  and  the  work  must 
be  managed  with  the  utmost  circumspection,  for  a  stroke  once  made 
with  the  black  lead  cannot  very  easily  be  removed  ;  whereas,  with 
the  liquid  colour  and  camel’s-hair  pencil,  the  work  may  of  course 
be  washed  out,  and  tried  over  and  over  till  the  operator  is  satisfied. 
If  it  is  found  that  the  varnished  surface  will  not  take  the  lead  pencil 
a  coat  of  gum  water  must  be  applied. 

A  special  arrangement  is  advisable  when  such  retouching  is  to 
be  done.  A  table  is  provided,  with  a  slanting  top,  like  a  desk.  An 
oblong  piece  is  sawed  out,  and  a  plate  of  stout  plate-glass  is  set  in 
permanently  into  the  opening  thus  made.  On  this  plate  is  rested 
the  negative  whilst  undergoing  retouching.  As  in  this  way  the 
light  is  insufficient  (a  negative  must  always  be  retouched  whilst 
looking  through  it,  not  upon  it),  it  is  necessary  to  make  some 
arrangement  to  throw  up  light  through  the  negative.  For  this 
purpose  either  a  mirror  or  a  sheet  of  clean  white  paper,  stretched 
on  a  board,  is  placed  beneath  it;  either  that  is  used  should  incline 
towards  the  light. 

Homersham,  who  has  studied  the  art  of  retouching,  especially 
on  landscape  negatives,  recommends  a  different  method  of  opera¬ 
ting.  He  takes  a  badger’s  brush,  cuts  off  the  hairs  at  half  their 
length,  square,  so  as  to  have  only  the  stump  of  a  brush.  Rubbing 
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a  transparent  water  colour  upon  a  saucer,  and  using  as  little  water 
as  possible,  he  takes  up  the  thick  colour  on  the  stump  brush  and 
dots  it  carefully  and  evenly  on  the  back  of  the  plate.  Any  strength 
of  colour  may  be  got  by  successive  applications,  carefully  waiting 
till  the  last  is  dry  before  applying  a  new  one.  This  treatment  he 
especially  recommends  for  foregrounds  of  landscapes  that  are  too 
transparent  to  print  well,  and  become  too  black  when  the  printing 
is  continued  long  enough  to  get  the  best  effects  of  the  distance,  as 
not  uncommonly  happens,  owing  to  the  better  lighting  of  the 
distance.  Carmine  lake  he  especially  recommends  for  this  use. 
So,  too,  when  negatives  have  been  taken  in  cloudy,  dark  weather, 
they  often  have  great  softness,  but  exhibit  insufficient  contrast. 
In  such  cases  a  careful  application  of  colour  to  the  negative  will 
give  density  when  required,  and  add  to  the  force  and  character  of 
the  high  lights. 

The  pasting  of  paper  behind  parts  that  are  intended  to  be  lighter 
is  a  well-known  artifice ;  but  it  only  answers  well  when  the  borders 
of  the  part  to  be  influenced  are  pretty  well  defined.  Some  curious 
effects  of  light  exhibited  in  this  city  have  been  so  produced.  A 
female  face,  for  example,  is  raised  upwards,  and  a  beam  of  sunlight 
falls  upon  it  from  a  window,  lighting  it  up  in  a  striking  way.  The 
beam  and  the  effect  upon  the  face  are  produced  by  pasting  thin 
paper  on  the  back  of  the  negative,  and  printing  in  the  shade.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  paper  must  be  selected  with 
a  very  even  grain  and  an  absence  of  the  lightish  dots  so  commonly 
found  in  thin  papers. 

Architectural  subjects  lend  themselves  to  artifices  of  this  sort, 
because  of  the  straight  lines  by  which  they  are  bounded  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  in  such  there  is  less  need  of  them,  for  the  needful 
effects  can  always  be  got  by  proper  management  without  these 
devices.  The  case  is  different  in  portraiture  and  landscapes.  A 
complexion,  such  as  is  produced  by  retouching  the  negative,  can 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  got  by  the  regular  processes  of  photography. 
The  light  and  shade  found  in  a  landscape  in  nature  is  rarely  the 
best  possible- — rarely  such  as  an  artist  in  painting  the  scene  would 
take  without  alteration.  In  such  cases  the  opening  for  skilful 
retouching  is  very  evident. 

Other  Artifices  Connected  with  Negatives. 

Other  ingenious  operations  have  been  performed  on  negatives, 
either  to  remove  objections  or  to  produce  particular  effects. 
Thus  Mr.  Notman,  of  Montreal,  has  produced  prints  in  which 
the  effect  of  falling  snotv  is  very  well  represented.  A  white  pig¬ 
ment  is  mixed  up  with  water  moderately  thick,  is  put  on  a  brush 
and  flirted  over  the  negative  with  a  quick  jerk.  Snow-banks  in 
these  pictures  were  made,  in  the  studio,  of  common  table-salt, 
which  also,  when  scattered  over  clothes  and  drapery,  gives  a 
very  good  imitation  of  the  effects  of  snow  caught  in  the  folds. 
Clear  ice  was  represented  by  plate  glass  resting  on  sheet  zinc: 
figures  in  skating  attitudes  were  posed  on  this.  The  positions  of 
rapid  skating  motion  were  obtained  by  supporting  the  model  in 
the  desired  position  with  Sarony’s  apparatus,  the  stem  of  which 
was  concealed  behind  the  leg  of  the  skater  which  touched  the  ice. 

One  peculiarity  of  photography  lies  in  the  opening  it  affords 
for  original  devices  of  all  sorts  by  the  ingenious.  This  seems  the 
proper  place  to  mention  a  few  of  them. 

Ghosts. — This  name  has  been  given  to  prints  representing  a 
shadowy  figure  through  which  all  the  objects  behind  it  are  distinctly 
seen.  Such  pictures  are  obtained  by  causing  the  model,  after 
remaining  standing  or  in  a  chair  for  a  short  time,  to  move  suddenly 
away,  whilst  the  exposure  is  completed  without  him.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  evident  that  the  objects  at  first  concealed  by  him  will 
afterwards  impress  themselves  on  the  film,  and  be  visible  through 
his  figure. 

Doubles. — A  model  may  appear  twice  in  the  same  print  b}r  having 
a  couple  of  folding  doors  arranged  inside  the  camera,  a  little  in  front 
of  the  film.  One  of  these  being  closed,  the  sitter  is  taken  on  the 
other  half.  This  then  is  shut,  the  other  door  opened  (the  lens  being 
covered  during  the  change);  at  the  same  time  the  sitter  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  other  side,  and  taken  again  in  some  different  attitude, 
as,  for  instance,  offering  a  glass  of  wine  to  his  double  across  a  small 
table.  By  accurate  adjustment  a  man  is  made  to  shake  hands  with 
himself.  The  position  of  the  doors  causes  them  to  be  very  much 
out  of  focus,  so  that  they  do  not  show  in  the  image. 

Moonlight  Effects. — Although  a  negative  of  the  moon  itself  can 
be  easily  obtained  in  the  camera,  the  photographing  of  objects  illu¬ 
minated  by  moonlight  is  utterly  impossible.  Prints,  however,  from 
under-exposed  and  over-developed  negatives  often  have  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  moonlight  views.  For,  in  effect,  if  we  observe  a  view  by 
moonlight  we  shall  notice  that  there  is  almost  a  complete  absence 
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to  diffused  light.  Objects  in  shadow  are  not  lighted  at  all.  A  tree 
seen  by  moonlight  exhibits  a  bright  mass  of  light  where  the  rays 
fall,  with  a  moderate  detail ;  in  the  shaded  foliage  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  detail  at  all — it  is  a  black  mass.  Now  these  effects  are 
those  that  belong  to  badly-made  negatives,  with  all  their  worst 
faults  of  exposure  and  development.  But  these  same  faults,  when 
intentionally  introduced  and  artistically  managed,  are  capable  of 
producing  very  pleasing  effects.  Ferrier,  in  Paris,  has  been  parti¬ 
cularly  happy  in  some  of  these.  The  moon  itself  is  produced  by  a 
piece  of  paper  pasted  on  the  negative. 

Artificial  Clouds.—  In  cases  where  the  sky  of  a  landscape  has 
become  much  thinned  by  solarisation,  it  may  admit  of  painting-in 
clouds.  This  is  done  by  the  application  of  transparent  water 
colours  on  the  back,  in  imitation  of  natural  clouds.  No  small  skill 
with  the  brush  is  necessary  to  produce  good  effects.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  clouds  known  to  meteorologists  as  the  “ cumulus the  “  cumulo- 
stratus,”  are  those  most  successfully  imitated.  The  photographer 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  direction  of  light  must  correspond 
with  that  of  the  picture,  and  also  that  unless  the  sun  is  very  low 
heavy  clouds  are  always  darkest  underneath. 


LIGHT  AND  MAGNETISM. 

During  the  past  few  months  much  attention  has  been  given  in 
scientific  circles  to  the  curious  action  of  the  magnet  upon  the  lumi¬ 
nous  discharges  in  vacuum  tubes,  and  some  very  beautiful  experi¬ 
ments  to  show  the  action  have  been  devised  both  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Gassiot,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Yarley,  C.E.  Some  of  their  experi¬ 
ments  have  recently  been  exhibited  at  a  soiree  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  atone  of  Professor  Tyndall’s  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

In  one  of  the  experiments  at  the  latter  place  Professor  Tyndall 
took  a  large  electro-magnet,  made  from  one  of  the  links  of  a  chain 
cable,  and  passed  a  current  from  a  Grove’s  battery  through  its  coils. 
The  vertical  poles  of  the  electro-magnet  are  shown  in  Jig.  1.  He 
then  darkened  the  theatre,  and  passed  a  current  from  a  battery  of 


FIG.  i. 


1,000  cells,  designed  and  made  by  Mr.  Yarley,  through  an  unusually 
large  vacuum  tube,  D  E,  belonging  to  Mr.  Gassiot.  Some  little 
“  coaxing,”  by  moving  the  fingers  down  the  inside  of  the  tube,  was 
necessary  to  make  the  current  pass  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  set 
up  the  luminous  discharge.  When  the  inside  of  the  tube  thus  be¬ 
came  faintly  luminous,  it  was  held  in  a  slanting  position  and  slowly 
brought  near  one  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram,  the  positive  terminal  of  the  vacuum  tube  D  being  upper¬ 
most.  In  this  experiment,  in  which  the  luminous  discharge  con¬ 
sisted  simply  of  a  feeble  glow,  the  supervention  of  the  magnetic  force 
drew  a  series  of  strongly-illuminated  strata  from  the  positive  terminal 
of  the  vacuum  tube,  some  of  which  strata  are  denoted  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  diagram.  When  the  magnetism  is  interrupted  these 
luminous  bands  disappear  again,  and  as  if  sucked  in  by  the  positive 
pole.  In  this  way,  by  bringing  the  tube  near  to  and  taking  it  away 
from  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  the  luminous  strata  may  be  made  to  run 
down  the  tube,  and  to  return  to  the  upper  end,  at  will.  As  they 
reach  the  upper  end  they  disappear.  When  the  tube  is  brought  too 
near  to  the  magnet  the  light  is  extinguished  altogether,  for  the  lumi¬ 
nous  discharge  is  very  easily  interrupted. 

The  battery  used  in  this  experiment  was  of  curious  construction, 
and  consisted  of  1,000  small  glass  tumblers  coated  with  paraffine ;  the 
plates,  which  were  of  zinc  and  copper,  were  small  in  size,  and  were 


separated  from  each  other  by  a  layer  of  damp  sawdust.  The  excit¬ 
ing  agent  was  sulphate  of  copper.  The  plates  in  each  cell  were 
placed  one  above  the  other,  the  copper  plate  at  the  bottom  and  the 
zinc  plate  at  the  top.  Such  a  battery  offers  very  great  “  resistance’’ 
to  the  passage  of  the  current,  but  it  will  keep  in  good  order,  always 
ready  for  use  for  many  months  at  a  time,  without  requiring  any 
attention  of  any  kind. 

At  a  soiree  of  the  Royal  Society  Mr.  Varley  exhibited  a  smaller 
tube  than  the  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Gassiot  just  described,  but  fitted 
up  inside  with  several  terminals.  Each  terminal  inside  the  tube 
had  the  shape  of  a  ring,  and  the  discharges  could  be  sent  between 
any  two  of  these  rings  at  pleasure.  With  this  tube  the  action  of 
small  permanent  magnets  upon  the  light  was  shown,  and  by  means 
of  the  little  magnets  stratifications  were  produced  in  the  tube. 
Sometimes  the  luminous  discharge  took  very  beautiful  shapes,  such 
as  those  of  the  tails  of  comets.  Many  speculations  were  made  by 
the  observers  as  to  the  causes  of  the  phenomena. 

In  his  lecture  Professor  Tyndall,  when  summing  up  the  facts  at 
present  known  about  luminous  discharges  in  vacuum  tubes,  said 
that  the  electricity  from  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical 
machine  passes  through  the  air  in  the  form  of  a  dense  and  brilliant 
spark,  which  produces  a  very  audible  report.  When  the  discharge 
passes  through  rarefied  air  the  discharging  distance  is  augmented, 
and  by  sufficiently  rarefying  the  air  the  discharge  may  be  caused  to 
pass  silently.  It  then  fills  the  tube  through  which  it  passes  with  a 
rosy  light.  This  rosy  light  has  the  same  origin  as  that  of  the  aurora 
borealis  ;  it  is  due  to  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  Every  attenuated  gas 
has  its  own  characteristic  colour  when  traversed  by  the  electric  dis¬ 
charge.  When  examined  by  a  prism  the  colour  resolves  itself  into 
distinct  bands  ;  the  nature  of  the  gas  may,  indeed,  be  inferred  from 
an  analysis  of  its  spectrum.  The  discharge  of  the  induction  coil 
through  attenuated  media  produces  luminous  effects  similar  to  those 
produced  by  the  electric  machine. 

When  speaking  of  the  stratifications  of  light  sometimes  seen  in 
vacuum  tubes,  Professor  Tyndall  said  that  they  were  first  observed 
by  Grove,  but  they  were  observed  independently  and  finely  developed 
by  Ruhmkorff.  These  luminous  strata  were  once  believed  to  arise 
from  the  intermittent  action  of  the  contact-breaker  of  the  induction 
coil,  but  Gassiot  produced  them  with  the  electric  machine,  and  with 
his  battery  of  1,500  cells,  wherein  no  contact-breaker  was  introduced. 
Every  single  discharge  of  the  induction  coil  through  a  properly- 
chosen  medium  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  pulses,  which  declare 
themselves  as  a  stratified  discharge.  Under  similar  circumstances, 
the  discharge  from  the  voltaic  battery  also  is  resolved  into  a  series 
of  pulses,  which  are  declared  by  their  stratifications. 

Lastly,  when  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  magnet  upon  the 
luminous  discharge,  he  said  that  the  luminous  discharge  is,  to  all 
fig.  2.  intents  and  purposes,  an  electric 

current,  and  is  acted  on  by  a  mag¬ 
net  like  a  wire  carrying  a  current ; 
but  the  flexibility  of  the  luminous 
current  in  rarefied  gases  enables 
the  magnet  to  act  upon  it  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  interesting  and 
instructive.  On  placing,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  tube  through  which  the  lumi¬ 
nous  discharge  is  passing  between 
the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet,  by 
exciting  the  magnet  the  stream  may 
be  either  deflected  or  wholly  ex¬ 
tinguished.  In  the  latter  case,  by 
interrupting  the  current  passing 
round  the  magnet,  or  by  lifting  the 
tube  out  of  the  magnetic  field,  the 
luminous  discharge  is  restored.  In 
each  vacuum  tube  there  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  terminal  or  pole  and  a  negative 
terminal  or  pole.  When  the  light 
surrounding  the  negative  terminal 
is  subjected  to  a  magnet,  it  ranges 
itself  exactly  along  the  lines  of 
magnetic  force ;  the  light  at  the 
positive  terminal  shows  no  such 
action.  This  discovery  is  due  to 
PI  acker. 

When  an  electrical  current  passes 
through  a  wire,  that  wire  itself  has  magnetic  properties,  and  will 
attract  or  repel  the  electric  arc  between  the  carbon  terminals  of  the 
electric  lamp.  Professor  Tyndall  proved  this  by  means  of  the  expe¬ 
riment  shown  in  fig.  2.  In  this  diagram,  A  is  the  upper  and  B  the 
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lower  carbon  terminal,  and  a  small  lump  of  silver,  D,  was  placed  in 
a  hollow  on  the  top  of  the  lower  terminal.  When  A  was  made  to 
touch  D,  and  then  drawn  a  little  away  from  it,  the  silver  soon 
began  to  boil  with  the  intense  heat,  and  a  long  luminous  arc,  E,  of 
bright  green  steam  of  silver  extended  between  the  carbon  points. 
A  magnified  image  of  this  arc  of  bright  green  light  was  thrown  upon 
the  screen.  Then  the  thick  copper  wire  F  F,  through  which  a 
strong  current  of  electricity  was  passing,  was  held  near  the  arc  of 
vapour  of  silver,  and  attracted  or  repelled  it  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  electrical  current  through  the  wire.  The  attraction 
was  so  strong  that  it  could  be  made  to  draw  the  arc  so  far  on  one 
side  as  to  break  it,  and  thus  to  extinguish  the  light  altogether. 

William  H.  Harrison. 


TO  CONVERT  AN  OLD  NEGATIVE  BATH  INTO  A 
NEW  ONE.* 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  even  a  new  silver  bath  is  sometimes  bad,  and  it 
happens  more  frequently  still  that  a  bath  which  has  served  for  a  few 
days  only  (or  sometimes  even  for  a  few  hours),  produces  images  which 
are  dull  and  fogged.  To  put  aside  a  silver  bath  and  make  another  is 
certainly  a  remedy ;  but  in  this  way  a  number  of  old  baths  are  frequently 
accumulated,  which,  however,  it  is  easy  to  correct.  If  the  bath  be  very 
old,  in  consequence  of  the  iodide  of  silver  the  image  is  pierced  with 
thousands  of  pinholes.  In  order  to  correct  such  a  bath,  operators 
generally  add  a  volume  of  water,  which  precipitates  the  iodide  of  silver. 
The  bath  is  then  perceived  to  become  milky.  It  is  then  filtered,  and 
eight  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  the  quantity  of  water 
that  has  been  put  into  it.  This  method  is  not  very  economical,  as  it 
amounts  to  making  a  new  bath,  and,  more,  if  the  original  bath  be  bad 
the  additions  made  to  it  seldom  make  it  better. 

When  a  bath  gives  dull  proofs,  wanting  in  vigour,  particularly  if  the 
proofs  are  fogged,  it  may  be  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda  until  a  permanent  precipitate  is  formed.  Then  the 
bath  should  be  exposed  for  several  days  to  the  sun  and  filtered,  and  a 
few  drops  of  nitric  acid  will  then  give  it  a  slightly  acid  reaction,  after 
which  it  is  generally  good.  But  in  winter  there  is  no  sun,  and  the  bath 
would  freeze  outside ;  and  several  days  are  required  to  improve  it. 

The  following  means  is  very  rapid,  and  not  only  does  it  remove  all 
iodide  of  silver  from  old  baths,  but  a  bath  thus  corrected  will  never 
give  fogged  images ;  on  the  contrary,  they  will  be  clear  and  limpid  like 
those  produced  by  a  good  new  bath. 

Prepare  the  two  following  solutions : — 

A.  — Citric  acid .  10  grammes. 

Distilled  water . 100  ,, 

B.  — Caustic  soda .  10  grammes. 

Distilled  water . 100  , , 

For  every  litre  of  bath  to  be  corrected  add  two  cubic  centimetres  of 
solution  A ;  then  shake  it  well,  so  as  to  spread  the  citric  acid  well  in  the 
silver  bath. 

Now  add  five  cubic  centimetres  of  solution  B,  and  shake.  At  first  a 
brown  oxide  of  silver  precipitate  is  formed,  which  partially  disappears, 
and  even  entirely,  if  the  bath  happened  to  be  acid  before  the  citric  acid 
was  added  to  it.  Add,  then,  another  five  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  B,  and  if,  after  being  well  shaken,  you  do  not  see  the  brown  pre¬ 
cipitate  further  disappear,  add  no  more  of  the  solution  B. 

Now  pour  the  bath  into  a  glass  retort  without  filtering  it,  and  heat  it 
over  a  spirit  lamp  until  it  boils  up.  You  will  perceive  it  become  quite 
black,  because  tlie  organic  matter  which  occasioned  the  fogging  is  pre¬ 
cipitated.  The  bath  should  not  boil  longer  than  one  minute,  after  which 
it  must  be  left  to  cool. 

Heating  it  in  a  porcelain  capsule  does  not  succeed  unless  covered  with 
a  porcelain  plate,  because  without  that,  except  with  a  fierce  fire,  the 
liquid  contained  in  the  capsule  evaporates  well  but  does  not  flatten 
down,  and  precisely  the  contrary  is  required — that  is  to  say,  the  bath 
should  simply  be  heated  to  100°  C.,  and  evaporate  as  little  as  possible. 

The  filtered  bath  contains  neither  iodide  of  silver,  organic  matter, 
ether,  or  alcohol.  It  is  altogether  similar  to  a  new  bath.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  filter  it  and  add,  drop  by  drop,  diluted  nitric  acid  until 
blue  litmus  paper  floating  on  the  bath  passes  slowly  from  blue  to  red. 

D.  Van  Mon  ckh  oven. 


Journalistic  Amalgamation. — It  is  announced  that  there  is  to  be 
an  amalgamation  of  our  contemporaries  Scientific  Opinion  and  the 
English  Mechanic ,  or  rather  that  the  former  is  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
latter.  In  repeating  this  announcement  we  gladly  bear  testimony  to  the 
great  ability  and  tact  displayed  by  Dr.  Henry  Lawson  in  editing  Scien¬ 
tific  Opinion,  the  third  volume  of  which  is  nearly  completed.  Of  the 
English  Mechanic  we  have  merely  to  say  that  it  has  recently  been  so 
improved,  and  in  general  style  and  management  has  been  so  altered, 
that,  except  in  name,  it  is  totally  changed  from  what  it  was  little  more 
than  a  year  ago.  It  bears  evidence  of  having  a  masterly  hand  at  the  helm. 

*  Bulletin  Beige. 


AN  INDIAN  PHOTOGRAPHER  ON  THE  CONTINENT.* 

MUNICH. 

Photography. 

The  photographic  department  of  the  Bureau  is  not  very  well  established, 
owing  to  want  of  room.  However,  some  very  good  work  is  turned  out. 
There  is  a  small  glass  house ;  but  it  is  only  used  in  winter  and  in  bad 
weather,  and  serves  to  keep  the  apparatus  in  when  not  in  use. 

The  work  is  generally  done  out  of  doors  on  a  flat  terrace,  or  on  an 
upper  story  of  the  building.  The  camera  and  plan-board  are  placed  on 
a  light  turn-table  fitted  with  rails  which  rotates  on  a  central  pivot. 
The  camera  is  of  large  size,  of  the  bellows  form,  and  is  fitted  with  a 
species  of  doublet  lens  by  Oscar  Kramer,  of  Vienna ;  it  is  extremely 
good  for  enlargements  up  to  nearly  six  times,  linear  measurement.  The 
camera-stand  is  not  furnished  with  adjustments,  and  is  merely  a  firm 
table. 

The  stand  for  carrying  the  plan  is  an  ordinary  wooden  easel  with  a 
screw  handle  for  raising  and  lowering  the  picture,  but  it  has  no  other 
motions.  The  plan  is  fixed  on  a  deal  board  with  light  wooden  rods 
nailed  down  on  two  sides  of  it ;  the  other  two  sides  are  fastened  by  large 
drawing  pins,  which,  however,  do  not  go  through  the  paper,  but  are 
fixed  at  the  sides  of  it,  so  that  the  edges  may  be  underneath  the  heads. 

I  saw  several  negatives  ;  they  were  tolerably  clear,  but  were,  in  my 
opinion,  scarcely  strong  enough  for  photolithography.  This  process, 
however,  is  not  much  practised. 

The  processes  used  do  not  differ  much  from  those  in  general  use. 

The  collodion  is  composed  of — 

Thick  solution  of  pyroxyline  in  ether  .  40  parts, 

Absolute  alcohol  .  30  , , 

Sulphuric  ether .  20  ,, 

to  which  are  added  fifteen  parts  of  an  iodising  solution  composed  of — 

Iodide  of  cadmium  .  2  parts. 

Iodide  of  ammonium .  8  ,, 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  4  ,, 

Absolute  alcohol  .  100  ,, 

The  plates  are  developed  with  a  solution  of  the  double  sulphate  of 
iron  and  ammonia,  then  intensified  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver,  fixed 
with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  finally  varnished  with  a  lac  varnish  to 
which  some  ammonia  has  been  added,  which  has  the  effect  of  making 
the  varnish  very  red.  Captain  Albert,  the  officer  in  charge  of  this  de¬ 
partment,  thinks  this  an  advantage ;  but  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  is  so  for  negatives  in  line,  which  require  altogether  different 
conditions  from  those  required  by  portrait  or  landscape  negatives. 

For  printing  silver  prints  the  usual  process  employed  is  the  plain  paper 
one,  the  paper  being  simply  salted  or  prepared  with  arrowroot  and 
salt.  The  rapid  printing  process  by  development,  described  in  the 
account  of  the  Belgian  Topographical  Bureau,  was  formerly  used  here, 
but  it  has  been  given  up  for  some  time. 

Photolithography. 

Photolithography  is  used  to  a  small  extent.  Very  good  results,  both 
on  the  same  scale  and  enlai-gements  to  five  or  six  times  the  original  size, 
have  been  obtained  by  the  process  described  below.  It  differs  from  the 
usual  processes  in  the  substitution  of  albumen  for  gelatine,  which  has 
not  beeu  found  to  answer  here.  In  experimenting  with  albumen  I  have 
found  that  the  prints  are  liable  to  become  stained  with  minute  black 
spots,  and  I  noticed  the  same  to  be  the  case  in  some  of  the  prints  pro¬ 
duced  here;  however,  the  process  is  well  worthy  of  trial.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  details  : — 

1.  Stout,  unsized  paper  is  coated  with  albumen,  care  being  taken  that 
the  latter  is  not  acid. 

2.  The  paper  thus  albumenised  is  sensitised  by  floating  it  on  a  fully- 
saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  for  five  minutes.  The  paper 
is  then  dried  in  a  moderately- warm  place ;  for  it  has  been  found  that  if 
dried  at  too  high  a  temperature  the  albumen  becomes  insoluble. 

3.  In  order  to  avoid  wrinkling  in  the  printing-frame  the  sensitised 
paper  is  placed  in  a  cool  place  for  half-an-hour  before  use. 

4.  The  print,  having  been  exposed  under  a  negative,  is  evenly  coated 


with  the  following  ink  : — 

Yellow  wax .  2  parts. 

Asphalt .  $  part. 

Colophony  .  1  ,, 

Venetian  turpentine  .  £  ,, 

Mutton  tallow .  \  ,, 

Storax  .  1  ,, 

Chalk  printing  ink...  .  2  parts. 


The  rolling  up  must  be  done  gently,  otherwise  the  fatty  substances 
which  it  contains  penetrate  the  paper,  and  smudge  when  transferred  to 
stone.  The  ink  must  be  rolled  on  very  evenly,  and  just  so  thick  that 
the  picture  can  be  seen  faintly  through  it. 

5.  The  inked  print  is  then  immersed  in  clean  water  for  fifteen  minutes. 

6.  The  water  is  constantly  changed  until  all  the  yellow  chrome  salt 
is  washed  out  and  it  remains  colourless. 

7.  The  surface  of  the  print  is  now  gone  over  with  a  clean  roller  or 
with  a  tuft  of  fine  cotton  wool ;  this  causes  the  ink  to  leave  the  paper 

*  Continued  from  page  257. 
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in  the  unexposed  parts,  whilst  it  adheres  strongly  to  all  the  exposed 
parts. 

8.  The  print  is  immersed  in  another  dish  of  clean  water ;  then  half 
dried  between  folds  of  blotting-paper  and  transferred  to  the  stone. 

9.  The  stone  is  then  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

I  was  also  given  another  formula  for  a  photolithographic  process,  but 
I  did  not  see  any  result.  It  stands  as  follows  : — 

A  solution  of — 

Bichromate  of  potash .  1  part, 

Gum  arabic . 6  parts, 

Water  . 36  ,, 

is  applied  to  the  surface  of  a  very  level  stone  and  dried  slowly ;  the 
stone  is  then  exposed  to  light  under  a  reversed  negative ;  after  exposure 
it  is  washed  with  water,  inked,  and  then  prepared  as  for  ordinary 
lithography. 

I  was  also  given  a  formula  for  the  etching  preparation  of  plates  of 
tin,  which  may  be  used  in  place  of  stone  or  zinc  plates  for  printing 
forms  and  very  common  work.  It  consists  of — 

Solution  of  gum  arabie  .  50  parts. 

Muriatic  acid . . . .*..  1  part. 

Gallic  acid  .  4  parts. 

Water . 100  ,, 

The  transferring  and  after-treatment  of  the  plate  are  exactly  the 
same  as  for  ordinary  lithography. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  HERR  ALBERT. 

Captain  Albert  was  so  good  as  to  show  me  over  the  large  photographic 
establishment  of  his  brother,  who  is  one  of  the  first  photographers  in 
Munich,  and  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  production  of 
enlarged  photographs.  The  enlargements  I  saw  were  particularly  fine ; 
the  principle  of  the  apparatus  employed  in  producing  them  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  Monckhoven. 

The  method  of  printing  presented  a  novelty  to  me.  As  it  was  a  wet 
day  the  printing  was  being  carried  on  in  a  glass  house  ;  but  in  order  to 
print  very  slowly  and  lessen  the  contrast  of  some  of  the  negatives, 
sheets  of  tissue  paper  were  placed  over  them,  and  for  vignettes  they 
invariably  used  sheets  of  tissue  paper  over  the  negative.  I  was  told 
that  carbonate  of  soda  was  always  used  with  the  chloride  of  gold  for 
the  toning  bath,  but  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  it  could  be  kept  for  a 
week  or  more. 

The  silver  prints  were  washed  by  placing  them  on  sloping  boards 
under  a  rose  of  jet  water  placed  some  feet  above  them;  the  prints  were 
spread  out  singly  and  thus  were  well  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
water.  I  was  told  that  washing  in  this  way  for  half-an-hour  was  sufficient. 

The  laboratories  and  dark  rooms  seemed  well  arranged,  and  the  whole 
establishment  was  very  well  fitted  up  and  interesting. 


listings  of  Somites. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Free  Library  and  Museum. 
Mutual  Improvement  Institute. 

,,  30th . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

Amongst  the  presentations  made  to  this  Society  at  its  last  meeting,  on 
the  11th  instant,  were  some  crystallised  double  iodides  from  Dr.  Monck¬ 
hoven,  which  were  examined  with  considerable  interest. 

Several  remarkable  proofs  in  printing  ink  were  submitted  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  which  gave  rise  to  some  lengthened  observations  from  M.  Vidal, 
to  the  effect  that,  however  good  this  method  of  printing  might  be  where 
a  large  number  of  copies  was  required,  for  a  small  number  the  carbon 
process  was  infinitely  superior,  and  the  only  difficulty  in  the  latter 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  obtaining  of  suitable  pigmented  papers.  He 
had  requested  the  several  commercial  houses  engaged  in  their  manufac¬ 
ture  to  forward  samples  to  him,  which  he  would  make  it  his  business  to 
examine  carefully  and  comparatively,  and  he  would  then  communicate 
to  the  Society  the  results  of  his  observations. 

Several  interesting  letters  were  read  from  M.  Constant  Delessert,  of 
Lausanne.  He  seemed  to  consider  the  carbon  process  too  complicated, 
and  requiring  too  delicate  manipulations,  which  he  hoped  soon  to  see  sim¬ 
plified. 

M.  Vidal  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  M.  A.  Davanne 
asking  him  to  become  one  of  a  committee  organised  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  a  subscription  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  late  M. 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor.  M.  Vidal  appealed  to  his  colleagues,  and  the 
meeting  unanimously  responded,  recognising  the  necessity  of  aiding 
the  unfortunate  family  of  that  modest  and  disinterested  savant. 

M.  Ferrier,  Jun.,  was  stated  to  have  substituted  for  the  coagulation 
of  albumenised  paper  by  alcohol  its  coagulation  by  the  employment  of 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  followed  by  a  fixing  bath.  According  to 
that  gentleman,  the  addition  of  a  certain  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  the  bath  rendered  the  bichromate  of  ammonia  more  soluble. 
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MM.  Maquet,  Davanne,  and  Jeanrenaud,  it  was  stated,  had  had  the 
idea  of  applying  bichromated  gelatine  in  the  production  of  effects  in 
water-marked  paper.  They  had  communicated  the  results  to  the  Pho¬ 
tographic  Society  of  France;  but  the  same  idea,  it  appeared,  belonged 
to  Messrs.  Bingham  and  Woodbury.  However  that  might  be,  the  idea 
(M.  Vidal  said)  was  good  to  note,  and  added  to  the  numberless 
resources  of  bichromated  gelatine  printed  by  light. 

M.  Vidal  said  he  had  experimented  in  M.  Gobert’s  process  of  trans¬ 
ferring  carbon  proofs.  He  was  pleased  to  find  it  was  easier  in  practice 
than  Mr.  Swan’s  process  with  India-rubber.  His  experiments  in  M. 
Gobert’s  process  succeeded  perfectly,  he  said,  and  he  wished  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  felt  disposed  so  make  trial  of  it  to  give  some  of  the 
details.  [The  details  have  already  appeared  in  this  Journal.] 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Comspoii  inure. 

— ♦ — 

Letter  from  M.  Davanne  on  the  Theory  of  Alkaline  Develop¬ 
ment. — Paper  Negatives. — The  “Wandering  Photographer” 
at  Limoges. — Transparent  Mirrors  with  Photograph.  —  Photo¬ 
graphic  Peep-show  at  a  Fair. — Violet-Coloured  Collodion. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  have  to  communicate  a  letter  of  a  far  different 
order  from  that  I  gave  your  readers  last  week.  Many  readers  will 
remember  that  your  able  correspondent,  Mr.  George  Dawson,  asked  me 
to  bring  an  article  of  his  on  the  Theory  of  the  Alkaline  Development 
under  the  notice  of  M.  Davanne,  as  it  contained  answers  to  some  ques¬ 
tions  propounded  by  the  French  chemist.  I  placed  the  article  in 
question  in  the  hands  of  M.  Davanne,  and  have  just  received  the 
following  communication  : — 

‘  ‘  I  regret  very  much  not  to  be  able  to  reply  as  I  should  have  liked  to 
the  clear  (net)  article  of  Mr.  Dawson,  and  to  the  experiments  which  he 
has  been  good  enough  to  make  on  several  questions  which  I  had  proposed 
in  my  Annuaire  Photo rjrapliique.  Hindered  for  several  months  past  by 
different  occupations,  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  the  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  necessary  to  transform  into  certainty  the  theoretical  hypotheses 
which  I  have  suggested  at  various  times.  I  can,  however,  always  state 
that  I  have  complete  community  of  ideas  with  Mr.  Dawson.  Up  to  the 
present  time  I  have  always  maintained  that  the  light  acting  upon  sensitive 
surfaces  produced  a  phenomena  of  reduction  more  or  less  profound, 
visible  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  silver,  often  appreciable  to  the  sight 
with  bromide  of  silver,  and  which  certainly  should  be  of  the  same  nature 
with  iodide  of  silver.  This  first  reduction  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  image  is  raised  more  and  more  by  the  deposit  which  is 
furnished  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with  the  reducing  liquid.  Thir 
theory  has  been  combatted  both  abroad  and  in  France  by  persons  who 
sustain  that  the  light  does  not  produce  any  reduction — that  it  only 
modifies  the  physical  condition  of  the  sensitive  film;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason,  not  having  made  the  experiments  which  Mr.  Dawson  has  just 
published,  and  in  face  of  honourable  opponents,  that  I  have  not  wished 
to  pronounce  on  the  nature  of  the  image  revealed  by  the  alkaline  pro¬ 
cess,  leaving  to  the  partisans  of  the  purely  physical  theory  to  prove  that 
this  image  was  not  silver.  Whatever  was  my  conviction,  not  having 
made  the  experiment,  I  ought  to  abstain  from  asserting  in  an  absolute 
manner,  and  to  limit  myself  to  saying  that  the  proof  revealed  by  an  alka¬ 
line  reducing  agent,  in  the  absence  of  all  free  nitrate  of  silver,  is  produced 
either  by  the  continuation  of  the  reduction  of  the  salt  of  silver  (that  is 
what  I  believe),  or  may  be  by  a  product  produced  by  an  alteration  of  the 
pyrogallic  acid.  Mr.  Dawson,  by  showing  that  the  image  is  formed  by 
silver,  replies  to  all  questions,  and  proves  that  in  the  production  of 
images  by  development  the  point  of  departure  is  a  chemical  action— a 
separation  more  or  less  profound  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  salt 
of  silver.  I  beg  you  to  present  for  me  to  Mr.  Dawson  my  best  sentiments 
of  confraternity,  and  accept,  &c.,  &c.,  “  M.  Davanne.” 

This  is  a  comfortable,  courteous  letter — far  different  to  many  inter¬ 
changed  by  photographic  savants. 

I  am  glad  to  find  Mr.  Dawson  is  turning  his  attention  to  negatives  on 
paper.  The  comfort  and  advantages  of  these  are  by  no  means  small  or 
few.  Let  any  one  examine  the  pictures  exhibited  in  the  Exhibition  of 
Photographs  now  open  in  Paris,  and  he  will  be  charmed  with  the  posi¬ 
tives  from  paper  negatives.  Every  necessary  detail  of  the  subject  is 
well  rendered,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  picture  is  superior  to  many 
from  glass  negatives.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  negative  process 
on  paper  is  so  little  practised  now,  especially  for  large  landscapes.  I 
trust  Mr.  Dawson  will  continue  his  experiments,  and  give  us  a  more 
rapid  dry  process  on  paper  than  is  known  at  present. 
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Another  letter  comes  to  me  from  Limbges,  from  my  correspondent, 
the  “Wandering  Photographer.”  He  says  : — 

*  ‘  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  photographic  news  flying  about.  I  hope 
we  are  all  too  busy  to  gossip.  If  the  weather  is  only  as  hot  in  England 
as  it  is  here,  I  think  photographers  will  have  all  their  leisure  time 
occupied  in  keeping  both  themselves  and  their  chemicals  cool.  I  came 
across  a  novelty  the  other  day  that  may  impart  a  hint  to  those  who  get  up 
transparencies  for  sale.  One  of  my  friends  handed  me  a  small  ordinary 
looking-glass,  requesting  me  to  ‘  look  at  that  spot  of  bath  I  had  on  my 
face.’  I  approached  the  window  for  that  purpose,  and,  while  looking 
for  the  supposed  spot,  the  back  of  the  looking-glass  was  drawn  up,  and 
on  the  glass  that  had  served  forthemirrorl  found  asplendid  transparency. 
The  effect  was  very  surprising,  as  it  was  quite  unexpected.  By  what  I 
could  see,  the  picture  was  taken  on  the  glass,  backed  up  with  some  thin 
dark  varnish  or  other  liquid,  and  then  fitted  into  an  ordinary  frame  with 
the  plane  side  of  the  glass  towards  the  spectator.  The  back  of  the 
frame  is  fitted  with  a  shutter  that  lifts  up  like  the  shutter  of  a  dark- 
slide.  On  second  examination  I  found  that  some  of  the  light  parts  of  the 
picture  were  slightly  visible  on  the  plain  side  of  the  glass,  but  so  slight 
as  not  to  be  noticed  by  anyone  unacquainted  with  the  matter. 

“We  have  had  the  fair  here,  and,  amongst  the  perambulating  sights 
offered  to  the  curious  on  such  occasions,  I  was  glad  to  observe  an  inno¬ 
vation  in  the  shape  of  a  peep-show,  where,  instead  of  the  ‘  last  horrible 
murder’  and  the  wretched  daubs  usually  found  in  such  establishments, 
the  proprietor  had  a  fine  collection  of  enlarged  photographs  representing 
the  City  of  Rome.  Each  view  had  its  day  and  night  effect,  and  the 
latter  were  very  well  managed.  I  was  glad  to  see  the  exhibition  was 
well  patronised,  although  the  price  was  five  times  more  than  that  gene¬ 
rally  charged  at  the  other  style  of  peep-shows.  I  thought  at  the  time 
that  if  some  of  the  fine  works  by  the  Autotype  Company  were  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  same  manner,  a  pushing  business  man  might  make  a  ‘  good 
thing  ’  out  of  it. 

“Speaking  of  coloured  films:  a  chemist  living  in  the  Rue  Cadet, 
Paris,  has  been  selling,  for  some  time,  a  coloured  collodion,  which  he 
calls  ‘English  collodion.’  I  believe  it  is  of  a  violet  colour.  I  am  not 
aware  of  its  peculiar  properties.” 

The  transparent  mirror  named  by  our  friend  just  quoted  is  not  new , 
although  I  am  glad  to  see  its  peculiar  properties  are  being  made  use  of 
in  photography.  At  least  twelve  months  ago  I  saw  a  photographic 
transparency  on  a  transparent  mirror.  The  mirror  is  a  piece  of  plati¬ 
nised  glass,  i.e.,  a  piece  of  glass  upon  which  a  film  of  bright  metallic 
platina  is  deposited.  It  was  hoped  that  these  mirrors  would  supersede 
those  produced  by  quicksilver,  but  at  present  they  are  not  of  equal 
brilliance  and  white  lustre.  The  film  of  platina,  whilst  acting  as  a 
mirror,  is  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent  ;  so  any  photograph  can  be 
taken  on  a  sheet  of  this  platinised  glass,  and  the  effects  described  by 
our  correspondent  will  be  produced.  Coloured  collodion  must  look  up. 
Photographic  peep-shows  ought  to  be  encouraged  wherever  seen. 

Paris,  June  21,  1870.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

— ♦ — 

COMBINATION  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  editorial  notice  of  my  patent  method  of  com¬ 
bination  printing,  in  last  week’s  Journal,  you  state  that  professional 
photographers  are  charged  an  annual  payment  by  way  of  license.  Will 
yon  allow  me  to  explain  that  the  license  fee  of  two  guineas  is  inclusive 
without  any  further  payment  whatever?  The  patent  combination 
printing- frame  is  the  result  of  long  study  and  careful  experiment.  I 
have,  however,  fixed  my  own  remuneration  as  low  as  possible,  in  the 
hope  that  large  numbers  of  my  professional  brethren  may  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  simple  method  of  producing  beautiful  and  artistic  pic¬ 
tures. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  B.  J.  Edwards. 

The  Grove ,  Hackney ,  June  20,  1870. 

— ♦ — 

THE  CABINET  SLIDE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  observe  in  your  issue  of  to-day,  in  the  correspon¬ 
dents’  column,  you  have  mentioned  my  name  in  connection  with  the 
panoramic  stereoscope.  At  the  time  the  slides  were  introduced  they 
were  separately  registered  by  me  at  Stationers’  Hall,  under  the  titles  of 
“The  Panoramic  Slide”  and  “The  Cabinet  Stereoscopic  Slide”  or 
“Cabinet  Slide,”  the  two  pictures  forming  in  combination  in  the 
instrument  a  picture  about  the  size  of  the  cabinet  photograph. 

This  last  year,  in  order  the  more  fully  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
public,  I  have  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  George  Hare,  of  1, 
Lower  Calthorpe-street,  for  the  combining  of  a  stereoscopic  arrange¬ 
ment  to  specially  suit  these  pictures  with  the  graplioscope  which  he 


makes,  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  they  are  steadily  making 
their  way  in  public  estimation.  This  form  of  slide  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  deserves  to  be  better  appreciated  than  it  is.  Any  photographer 
is  welcome  to  take  it  up,  and  I  will  give  any  help  I  can  to  those  needing 
assistance  as  to  the  making  of  them. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Bishopston,  Bristol,  June  17,  1870.  Wm.  Harding  Warner. 

— ♦ — 

COLLODIO- ALBUMEN  QUERIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  inform  me, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Journal,  how  long  Mr.  W.  H.  Price  im¬ 
merses  his  plates  in  the  nitrate  bath.  In  your  account  of  it  in  the 
Journal  it  says  “a  long  immersion.” 

It  seems  also  a  small  proportion  of  water  to  put  only  one  ounce  to 
eight  ounces  of  albumen.  The  same  nitrate  bath,  I  suppose,  will  do  for 
both  immersions,  and  I  presume  it  is  made  slightly  acid  to  litmus  paper. 

Can  you  also  inform  me  whether  there  is  any  good  ready-sensitised 
silver  printing  paper  to  be  had  besides  Obemetter’s  and  Carrier’s? — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A  Subscriber. 

Clapham  Common,  June  20th,  1870. 

[If  we  remember  aright  Mr.  Price  told  us  that  he  would  consider 
an  immersion  for  fifteen  minutes  in  the  first  nitrate  bath  as  not  too 
long.  Although  almost  any  kind  of  silver  bath  will  answer  for  the 
collodion  film,  it  is  of  consequence  that  the  bath  for  the  final  sensi¬ 
tising  be  an  aceto-nitrate  one — that  is,  one  that  contains  glacial 
acetic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  not  less  than  half-a-drachm  to  each 
ounce  of  water.  Mr.  Cooke  used  to  supply  Henderson’s  ready-sen¬ 
sitised  paper.  From  several  trials  at  various  intervals  of  a  sample 
that  was  sent  to  us  about  the  time  it  was  first  brought  out,  we 
find  that  it  keeps  well.  We  have  not  seen  it  advertised  of  late, 
but  a  note  to  the  maker  will  obtain  for  you  the  information 
desired. — Eds.] 

CONCERNING  COMBINATION  PRINTING-FRAMES  AND 
PATENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  fear  much  that  you  will  not  give  me  credit  for  pure 
motives  when  I  state  that  the  invention  of  Air.  B.  J.  Edwards,  described 
in  your  last,  is  not  wholly  unknown  to  me.  Indeed,  I  may  go  a  little 
farther  and  say  that,  by  means  as  nearly  similar  as  possible,  I  have  been 
for  some  time  past  producing  combination  prints  which  you  yourselves 
have  stated  to  be  by  no  means  bad. 

I  believe  that  I  quite  understand  the  reading  of  the  patent  law  as 
laid  down  by  you  at  page  266,  when  commenting  on  the  validity  of  the 
patent  printing  process  of  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards;  still,  with  an  argu- 
mentum-ad-hominem  adhesiveness,  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  you  if,  in 
the  event  of  my  demonstrating  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both  your¬ 
selves  and  Mr.  Edwards,  I  have  used  frames  similar  to  those  now 
patented  by  him  for  at  least  three  years  past,  I  would  not  be  held  free 
from  all  the  costs  and  annoyances  induced  by  my  using,  in  the  way  of 
business,  frames  and  appliances  almost  similar  to  those  now  patented 
by  him? 

You  will  naturally  enough  say  that  I  have  not  made  public  the  method 
by  which  I  produced  the  results  on  which  you  favourably  commented ; 
still  I  think  that  the  fact  that,  if  required,  I  can  bring  forward  several 
pictures  produced  in  this  manner  which  have  been  publicly  sold,  will 
justify  me  in  expecting  to  be  legally  held  free  from  the  consequences  of 
still  using  a  process  that  has  now  been  secured  to  one  individual  by 
letters  patent. 

Am  I  right  in  this  supposition?  A  few  words  in  your  correspondence 
column  will  oblige — Yours,  &c.  A  Combination  Printer. 

June  21,  1870. 

[In  reply  to  the  above  we  have  only  to  reiterate  the  statement 
previously  made  by  us  on  more  than  one  occasion — that,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  the  person  who  is  the  first  to  ptuklisli  is  held  to  be 
the  first  and  true  inventor.  While  we  may  readily  admit  that  our 
correspondent  has  invented  and  used  a  frame  such  as  that  now 
patented  by  Mr.  Edwards,  he  has  evidently  kept  his  invention  to 
himself  and  worked  it  sub  silentio.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  has 
sold  publicly  combination  prints  produced  by  his  frame,  unless  he 
has  also  publicly  stated  the  nieans  by  which  he  executed  these 
prints.  Such  a  publication  as  is  required  by  law  to  set  aside  a 
patent  has  not  been  made,  and  he  must  succumb  with  the  best 
grace  that  he  can.  This  may  appear  very  hard  upon  inventors 
who,  instead  of  publishing  their  inventions,  prefer  to  work  them 
in  secret ;  but  upon  reflection  it  will  be  found  that  the  law  is  based 
on  principles  of  equity.  A  person  who  holds  a  secret  is  playing  a 
game  which  is  in  his  own  hauds  only  so  long  as  his  secret  is  safe ; 
if  it  be  discovered  by  auother  who  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  the 
protection  offered  him  by  Government  on  condition  of  his  publish¬ 
ing  the  "whole,  the  first  and  secret  inventor  l^as  no  cause  for  com- 
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plaint  if  his  right  as  an  inventor  be  not  afterwards  recognised.  It 
will  not  do  in  the  present  case  to  say  that  the  publication  of  pictures 
produced  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  patented  has  been  made  ;  the 
patent  is  not  for  combination  printing  in  the  abstract,  but  for  a 
particular  piece  of  apparatus  by  which  it  can  be  effected.  It  is 
the  special  means  by  which  the  end  is  secured  that  are  patented, 
not  the  end  itself.  From  what  we  know  of  Mr.  Edwards,  we 
are  justified  in  saying  that  any  claims  like  those  of  our  cor¬ 
respondent  will  be  considered  and  treated  in  the  most  liberal 
spirit ;  but,  evidently,  this  can  only  be  done  as  an  act  of  favour, 
not  of  right. — Eds.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  nearly  new  portable  dark  tent,  complete,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  velocipede 
or  photographic  lens.— Address,  T.  B.  M.,  Winsham,  Chard. 

A  first-class  mahogany  folding  camera  and  half-plate  portrait  lens  will  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  small-sized  triplet,  doublet,  or  rectilinear  lens,  or  backgrounds. 
— Address,  It.  W.,  33,  Sidbury,  Worcester. 

A  fine  brass-bound  15  X  12  Ivinnear  camera  will  be  exchanged  for  portrait  or 
view  lens  of  equal  value,  by  a  good  maker  ;  also,  a  first-class  large  telescope 
stand  with  extending  legs,  for  a  microscope  or  small  equatorial. — Address, 
G.  Ramsay,  44,  Frith-street,  Soho-square. 

The  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  from  March,  1853,  to  March,  1855  ; 
also,  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  from  April,  1864,  to 
January,  1865,  and  from  Sept.,  1868,  to  Sept,  1869,  and  from  Dec.,  1869  to 
the  present  date,  will  be  exchanged  for  anything  useful.— Address  by  letter, 
C.  E.  A.,  care  of  Mr.  Dutton,  Poplar  Grove,  Sale  Moor,  near  Manchester. 

I  want  a  double  bellows  copying  and  enlarging  camera  for  not  less  than  12x10 
plates,  for  which  I  offer  in  exchange  a  stereo,  camera  with  four  double  slides 
for  dry  plates,  and  a  pair  of  Ross’s  view  lenses,  also  a  Latimer  Clark’s  stereo, 
camera,  with  extra  dark  slides,  for  plates  5  X  4 ;  I  have  also  a  one-fourth 
and  one-third  plate  square  camera  that  I  would  exchange  for  a  12  X  10  opal 
printing-frame. — Address,  W.  E.  Debenham,  Massingham  House,  Kaver- 
stock-hill,  N.W. 


F.R.S. — There  is  nothing  either  absurd  or  impossible  in  the  idea  of  taking  a 
photograph  in  the  dark,  if  by  this  term  is  merely  to  bo  understood  the 
absence  from  a  room  of  those  luminous  rays  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  Bee 
things.  Suppose  that  the  room  were  flooded  with  rays  of  so  great  a  degree 
of  refrangibility  that  the  presence  of  none  of  them  could  bo  ascertained  by 
our  visual  organs,  the  chamber  in  which  this  took  place  would  be  dark  so  far 
as  our  organs  were  concerned ;  but  to  the  eye  of  the  camera  and  the  influence 
of  the  sensitive  plate  the  objects  in  that  room  would  be  so  illuminated  as  to 
admit  of  a  photograph  being  taken. 


Our  Prize  for  the  Best  Essay  on  a  Photoorapiiic  Subject.— 
The  various  essays  sent  in,  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
Publisher,  having  been  duly  examined,  the  result  will  be  published  in 
our  next,  together  with  the  Prize  Essay. 

The  Late  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor.— To  render  efficient  aid  to  the 
fundr  formed  on  behalf  of  the  family  of  the  late  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  MM. 
Rohaut  and  Hutinet  (successors  to  M.  Ch.  Dauvois)  have,  it  will  be 
seen  from  an  advertisement  on  page  iv.  of  our  advertising  sheet,  con¬ 
ceived  a  very  simple  plan  by  which  all  English  customers  having  open 
accounts  with  their  house  possess  peculiar  facilities  for  paying,  without 
much  trouble  to  themselves,  subscriptions  to  the  fund  now  being  raised 
for  the  above  purpose  in  Paris  in  connection  with  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France,  of  which  body  both  MM.  Rohaut  and  Hutinet  are 
members.  On  receiving  a  written  authority  forwarded  direct  to  their 
house  in  Paris,  or  sent  through  their  agents,  Mr.  J.  Atkinson,  Liverpool, 
or  Mr.  J.  Spencer,  Glasgow,  MM.  Rohaut  and  Hutinet  will  advance 
and  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  fund  such  sums  as  they 
may  be  directed  to  do,  and  debit  the  accounts  of  their  respective  cus¬ 
tomers  with  the  amount  so  authorised  to  be  paid.  The  numerous 
clientele  of  this  eminent  firm  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  can  thus 
easily  further  the  benevolent  and  praiseworthy  object  the  promoters  of 
the  fund  have  in  view.  Any  sums  entrusted  to  our  care  for  the  same 
humane  purpose  shall  be  duly  forwarded,  and  acknowledged  on  this  page 
of  the  Journal. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
e£3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Cyanide. — The  sulphantimoniate  of  sodium  can  be  obtained  at  Bolton  &  Co.’s* 
Holborn  Bars ;  we  are  not  aware  of  any  other  place  in  London  where  you 
can  obtain  it. 

P.  Firth. — For  so  large  a  portrait  lens  as  you  use,  a  swinging  front  would 
scarcely  answer.  It  will  be  much  better  to  have  the  back  of  the  camera 
made  to  swing  both  in  a  vertical  and  horizontal  direction. 

D.  G.  (Leeds).— The  developer  is  by  far  too  strong.  Dilute  it  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water.  A  degree  of  strength  that  might  answer  quite  well  six 
months  ago,  when  the  weather  was  cold,  would  be  unsuitable  during  mid¬ 
summer. 

Inquirer  (Cork). — The  information  sought  for  cannot  be  given  in  this  column. 
Newman  publishes  a  manual  of  colouring,  wnere  you  will  not  merely 
obtain  such  directions  as  those  for  which  you  now  ask,  but  a  great  many 
others  in  addition. 

Rusticus  (Harrow-on-the-Hill).— The  flocculent  matter  can  be  removed  by 
filtration  and  without  affecting  the  developing  qualities  of  the  solution.  In¬ 
deed  you  will  find  often  that  an  old  and  brown  solution  of  pyrogallic 
acid  wfiT  frequently  develope  better  than  a  new  one. 

A  Landscapist. — It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  process  that  the  foliage  in  your 
picture  is  imperfectly  rendered,  for  the  tannin  process  is  quite  as  capable  of 
yielding  good  results  in  that  direction  as  any  other  process  we  know  of. 
Modify  your  method  of  working,  and  commence  by  giving  a  longer  exposure. 

Wm.  O’Connor.— Your  first  attempt  with  the  albumen  process  has  been  highly 
successful.  It  would  be  better  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  water ;  the  less 
water  the  better  the  result.  The  rule  we  always  followed  when  practising 
this  process  was  to  dissolve  the  iodides  and  bromides  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  water,  and  add  this  to  the  albumen  before  beating  it  up. 

P.  Send  J— This  correspondent  has  had  several  “fine”  negatives  totally 
destroyed  in  consequence  of  his  having  used  a  substratum  of  India-rubber 
for  the  collodion  film.  He  says— “  Isn’t  it  vexing”  ?  Of  course  it  is  ;  but  who 
is  to  blame  ?  Before  taking  negatives  of  21 X 18  inches  our  friend  ought  to  have 
ascertained  that  his  substratum  was  in  such  a  condition  as  not  to  cause 
the  accident  which  has  taken  place. 

Francis  T - . — You  will  doubtless  get  far  greater  rapidity  by  removing  the 

centre  lens  of  your  triple  combination,  because  it  will  shorten  the  focus  and 
thus  materially  increase  the  angular  aperture,  on  which,  as  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  stated,  rapidity  of  action  depends ;  but  as  the  function  of  the  central 
concave  lens  is  to  flatten  the  field,  its  removal  will  cause  the  field  to  be  very 
hollow,  so  much  so  that  there  will  only  be  a  small  bit  of  the  centre  that  will 
be  sharp. 

A.  Ramsay.—  The  ridges  in  the  varnish  will  not  show  in  printing  if  you  take 
care  to  prevent  the  direct  impact  of  strong  sunlight.  How  the  light  would 
produce  an  effect  will  be  understood  from  the  following: — Every  irregularity 
on  the  surface  of  a  transparent  body  is  attended  by  a  deflection  of  the  light 
which  is  transmitted.  If  that  irregularity  were  a  hemisphere  such  as  would 
be  produced  by  a  drop  of  varnish  it  would  act  as  a  condenser  of  very  short 
focus ;  if  it  were  a  long  ridge  the  effect  would  be  the  same,  viz  ,  deflection  of 
the  light.  The  paper  when  in  the  printing- frame  is  too  close  to  the  varnished 
film  to  be  much  influenced  by  inequalities  of  this  kind,  although  they  do  pro¬ 
duce  special  effects ;  but  in  printing  transparencies  in  the  camera  the  results 
of  the  inequalities  will  be  visible  in  an  offensive  form,  unless  you  use  great 
precaution  to  secure  uniformity. 


Note  on  Carbon  Printing  and  Paper  Negatives. — An  esteemed 
correspondent  in  Cheltenham,  who  has  made  experiments  in  the  carbon 
process,  has  enclosed  his  first  prints,  which  indicate  that,  in  his  hands  at 
least,  theprocesswillspeedilybe  a  most  satisfactory  one,  someof  the  scraps 
enclosed  being  really  excellent.  He  says  : — “Our  chat  upon  carbon 
printing  has  stimulated  me  to  try  the  manipulation  of  Spencer’s  tissue, 
which,  barring  time  of  exposure,  I  find  simple  and  certain  enough.  I 
send  a  few  scraps  in  illustration  of  my  progress.  So  far  as  I  may  judge 
from  my  small  experience,  very  thin  negatives  do  not  suit  the  process  best, 
at  least  not  this  particular  tissue,  but  I  suppose  that  by  and  by  various 
tissue  will  be  prepared  to  suit  varieties  of  negative.  Also  in  tint 
there  seems  much  room  for  improvement;  the  red  tone  is  dreadfully 
‘foxy.’  The  albumenised  paper,  which  I  coagulated  with  spirit,  seems 
to  work  the  best  and  give  the  brightest  picture  ;  but  I  have  tried  no 
other  specially-prepared  transfer  paper.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  paper 
negatives,  so  much  despised  of  late,  are  not  without  their  advocates, 
and  that  experiments  are  being  made  for  the  improvement  of  this 
medium.  To  me  it  seems  there  is  not  a  more  valuable  or  a  more  hope¬ 
ful  field  of  inquiry  open.  We  must,  without  doubt,  for  field  work  come 
back  to  paper  or  some  modified  and  improved  form,  or  to  some  tissue 
equally  light  and  convenient.  I  suppose  the  greatest  obstacle  is  that 
of  enlisting  the  services  of  the  paper-maker.  ” 


THE  LATE  NIEPCE  DE  ST.  VICTOR. 

Received  ou  behalf  of  the  family  of  the  late  Niepce  de  St.  Victor:— 
Mr.  Ant.  Rivot . £0  8  0 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  June  22nd,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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SOME  TROUBLES  IN  CARBON  PRINTING. 

In  another  column  our  readers  will  find  some  valuable  remarks  on 
pigmented  gelatine  tissue,  by  Mr.  Blair,  of  Perth.  Our  esteemed 
contributor  dwells  upon  a  practical  point  of  some  importance  in 
carbon  printing  at  the  present  season,  namely,  the  tendency  of  the 
gelatine  surface  of  the  tissue  to  dissolve  o  ff — or  rather  to  soften  and 
break  up  superficially — in  the  sensitising  bath  of  bichromate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  owing  to  the  comparatively  high  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  during  the  present  hot  weather. 

This  tendency  of  certain  tissues  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  gelatine  emulsion  used  in  preparing  the  tissue  has  been  subjected 
to  heat  during  too  long  a  time,  and  that  the  tendency  to  solution 
of  the  gelatine  has  been  thereby  increased,  it  being  well  known  that 
if  a  solution  of  gelatine  be  kept  hot  for  a  considerable  time  it  almost 
wholly  loses  the  power  of  “  setting”  to  a  jelly  on  cooling.  Mr.  Blair 
believes  that  overheating  of  the  pigmented  gelatine  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  annoyance  to  which  he  has  drawn  attention,  and  in  this 
opinion  we  coincide,  as  our  own  experience  in  this  matter  fully  bears 
out  Mr.  Blair’s  statements. 

In  working  the  varieties  of  the  carbon  printing  process  we  have 
always  observed,  as  others  have  done,  that  the  best  pigmented  tissue 
is  obtained  where  it  is  quickly  made  in  comparatively  small  quan¬ 
tities  at  a  time,  and  that  any  excess  of  heat  beyond  that  just  neces- 
sai'y  to  keep  the  gelatine  fluid  is  not  only  useless  but  positively 
injurious,  by  permitting  the  alteration  of  the  gelatine  to  the  perma- 
nently-soluble  variety.  When  tissue  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  source  of  trouble  can 
be  completely  avoided,  though,  no  doubt,  the  risk  may  be  greatly  di¬ 
minished  by  very  careful  attention  to  manipulative  details ;  more¬ 
over,  if  a  large  batch  of  pigmented  gelatine  be  used  up  in  preparing 
tissue  as  quickly  as  the  small  quantity  which  can  be  successfully 
manipulated  by  the  amateur  printer  in  carbon,  and  that  the  tissue 
is  dried  as  rapidly  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  as  good  tissue  may  not  be  produced  by  the  large  operator 
as  by  the  smaller  one. 

In  the  matter  of  drying  [the  sheets  alone  there  is  a  great  chance 
of  injury,  as  it  is  easy  to  note  a  considerable  difference  in  solubility 
between  two  sheets  of  the  same  tissue,  when  one  has  been  rapidly 
dried  and  the  other  allowed  very  slowly  to  lose  its  water.  There 
are,  in  addition,  two  points  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  which 
have  a  certain  bearing  on  each  other. 

One  of  them  is  an  imperfection  in  some  of  the  manipulations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  manufacture  of  the  gelatine,  more  especially  in  slow 
drying  of  the  masses  of  jelly,  in  order  to  obtain  the  commercial 
article.  If  the  process  of  desiccation  be  conducted  with  reasonable 
rapidity  a  product  is  obtained  which  yields  up  but  little  to  cold 
water.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  drying  process  be  very  slow  the 
gelatine  becomes  slightly  acid,  and  gives  a  dry  residue  which  con¬ 
tains  a  considerable  amount  of  soluble  matter.  If  the  operator  uses 
a  sample  of  the  last  kind  in  preparing  his  tissue,  some  of  the  pigment 
is  certain  to  come  off  in  the  sensitising  bath.  ManjT  printers  are  well 
aware  of  this,  and  therefore  always  soak  their  gelatine  in  cold  water 
for  some  time,  and  change  the  water  at  intervals,  so  as  to  wash  out 
all  the  soluble  matter  before  using  hot  water  to  render  the  jelly  liquid. 


This  now  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  point  referred 
to  above.  Some  operators  prolong  this  washing  process  to  an  un¬ 
reasonable  time,  and  thus  only  give  the  gelatine  the  opportunity  of 
decomposing ;  or,  having  once  washed  out  the  matter  soluble  in  cold 
water,  they  make  with  the  residue  a  quantity  of  pigmented  gelatine, 
and  keep  for  use  without  careful  exclusion  of  the  air  or  the  addition 
of  any  preservative.  The  result  in  either  case  is  that  the  gelatine 
decomposes  gradually  and  slowly  passes  into  the  soluble  condition, 
so  that  the  results  of  care  at  the  outset  are  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  injury  in  the  later  steps  of  manipulation. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  always  better  for  the  beginner  in 
carbon  printing  to  use  the  ready-sensitised  tissue  which  we  referred 
to  a  few  weeks  ago,  rather  than  in  the  first  instance  to  prepare  his 
own  materials,  as  we  have  known  that  one  result  of  the  latter  course 
is  to  engender  a  distaste  for  the  process  in  the  mind  of  the  amateur, 
and  to  give  him  a  very  false  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  carbon  print¬ 
ing.  By  using  the  ready-sensitised  tissue,  however,  the  tyro  quickly 
appreciates  the  value  of  this  beautiful  mode  of  printing,  and  is  then 
disposed  to  work  his  way  steadily  through  the  details  of  the  method, 


DRYING  SENSITIVE  FILMS. 

Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  this  week  gives  some  further  valuable  remarks 
on  the  working  of  the  collodio-bromide  process,  according  to  the 
modification  which  he  has  sugg'ested.  In  the- course  of  his  article 
our  correspondent  refers  to  a  point  of  some  practical  importance  con¬ 
nected  with  the  drying  of  these  particular  sensitive  plates,  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  which  he  describes.  As  the  matter  touched  upon  bears 
upon  the  drying  of  all  kinds  of  sensitive  films,  we  may  add  a  few 
observations,  derived  from  our  own  practice  with  different  films. 

The  point  Mr.  Lea  makes  is  that,  when  a  sensitive  plate  fresh  from 
the  preservative  bath  is  rapidly  dried  by  heat,  surface-markings  of  a 
very  disagreeable  kind  are  observed  upon  the  film.  In  order  to 
avoid  these  it  is  recommended  that  the  plates  should  be  drained  for 
five  minutes  or  so  before  placing  them  against  the  liot-water  box 
used  to  hasten  the  drying  process.  Our  experience  quite  coincides 
with  Mr.  Lea’s,  and  our  practice  is  to  allow  the  plates  to  drain  until 
the  film  presents  an  uniform  moist  appearance  without  any  of  the 
gloss  of  a  decidedly  wet  plate.  It  can  then  be  dried  by  artificial 
means  without  any  trouble  following.  The  drying  of  the  plate  pro¬ 
ceeds  evenly,  and  the  layer  of  preservative  left  by  evaporation  is  of 
the  same  thickness  all  over  the  plate.  As  Mr.  Lea  works  in  a 
climate  generally  warmer  than  ours,  five  minutes  is,  no  doubt,  there 
a  sufficient  time  for  draining  the  plates ;  but  with  us  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  is  usually  required.  In  this  matter  the  appearance  of  the  film 
is  the  best  guide,  and  it  is  weU  for  the  operator  to  remember  that  it 
is  better  to  let  the  plates  stand  a  long  rather  than  a  short  time.  In 
fact,  where  time  is  no  great  object,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  plates  to 
themselves,  so  as  to  air-dry  as  completely  as  possible.  A  few 
minutes’  gentle  heating  will  then  complete  the  desiccation,  and  leave 
the  plates  in  excellent  condition. 

Any  of  our  readers  may  satisfy  themselves  that  a  little  attention 
in  drying  films  by  heat  is  necessary,  if  a  glass  plate  be  taken  and 
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coated  with  any  of  the  numerous  preservative  solutions.  When 
allowed  to  drain  and  dry  spontaneously  an  even  layer  is  obtained — 
probably  a  little  thicker  at  the  edge  on  which  the  plate  stands  than 
in  other  places.  Another  plate,  coated  in  the  same  way  but  rapidly 
dried,  will  yield  a  somewhat  irregular  film,  resulting  from  the  motion 
of  the  liquid  on  the  plate  during  quick  evaporation.  The  solution 
collects  in  long,  curiously-contorted  lines,  and,  on  drying,  leaves  a 
thicker  deposit  in  these  places  than  elsewhere.  When  this  occurs 
on  the  sensitive  film,  and  a  plate,  so  coated,  is  exposed,  the  action  of 
light  is  slightly  more  retarded  in  some  parts  of  the  film  than  in 
others,  having  at  such  places  to  pass  through  a  thicker  layer  of 
preservative.  The  result  is  that,  on  development,  very  peculiar 
kinds  of  surface-markings  make  their  appearance.  We  should  add, 
that  plates  coated  with  rather  viscous  preservatives  on  the  whole 
appear  to  bear  moderately  rapid  drying  better  than  those  films 
treated  with  thin  watery  solutions. 


OUR  PRIZE  AWARD. 

With  the  view  of  stimulating  to  literary  effort  that  class  of  photo¬ 
graphers  known  as  “operators”  or  “ employes ”  our  Publisher  offered, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  give  a  prize  for  the  best  article  on 
any  subject  connected  with  our  art-science.  A  much  more  liberal 
response  was  made  to  this  invitation  than  we  had  expected  to  find, 
several  of  the  communications  being  in  the  highest  degree  creditable 
to  those  members  of  the  photographic  community  by  whom  they 
were  furnished. 

To  have  their  respective  merits  fairly  adjudicated  upon  we  re¬ 
quested  a  gentleman  of  mature  experience,  sound  judgment,  and  one 
absolutely  free  from  all  bias  in  matters  connected  with  photography,  to 
act  as  umpire.  This  the  gentleman  referred  to— Mr.  Peter  Le  Neve 
Foster,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Arts— cordially  consented  to  do.  Not  until  after  Mr.  Foster  had 
made  his  decision  did  he  or  we  know  who  the  respective  writers 
were ;  for  each  article  was  signed  with  a  nom-de-plume,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer  remaining  sealed  up  in  the  respective  envelopes 
in  which  they  had  been  received  until  after  the  adjudication. 

Mr.  Foster’s  verdict  is  given  in  the  following  communication, 
addressed  to  one  of  the  Editors  of  this  Journal: — 

Society  of  Arts ,  John-street,  Adelphi ,  London,  W.C., 
June  20,  1870. 

My  Dear  Sir,— I  have  carefully  read  the  several  essays  sent  in  in 
competition  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  Publisher  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that 
the  one  on  The  Studio,  with  the  motto  “Bumble-Buzz,”  is  the  best, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  the  prize. 

There  were  several  others  displaying  considerable  merit,  but  not  equal 
to  the  one  selected  for  the  prize. — I  am,  yours  truly, 

J.  T.  Taylor,  Esq.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster. 

Upon  opening  the  envelope  connected  with  the  paper  referred  to 
we  found  that  the  writer  was  Mr.  Edmund  J.  Eyres,  principal  assist¬ 
ant  to  Mr.  Helsby,  photographer,  Liverpool ;  and  the  Publisher  has 
been  instructed  to  hand  over  forthwith  to  Mr.  Eyres  the  prize,  in 
fulfilment  of  our  promise  made  in  this  Journal,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  printed  circular  issued  to  all  applicants. 

With  reference  to  the  papers  that  are  not  considered  to  be  so  good 
as  that  of  Mr.  Eyres,  several  of  them  possess  much  merit  indeed,  and 
we  shall  communicate  with  the  respective  authors  of  these  rela¬ 
tive  to  their  publication.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  class 
of  employes  who  contributed  these  papers  that  we  are  enabled  to  add 
that  there  is  not  a  single  bad  one  amongst  them.  With  these  re¬ 
marks  we  now  introduce  the  paper  of  “  Bumble  Buzz  ” — 

THE  STUDIO. 

Reader,  I’m  Bumble  Buzz,  the  bee — the  buzzing  little  chap  known 
to  most  photographers  as  the  visitor  who  finds  his  way  through  the 
studio  ventilator,  and  then,  as  though  I  repented  my  rashness,  go 
buzz-buzzing  against  the  glass  roof,  and  would  fain  be  gone.  Studios ! 
dear  me,  what  a  number  of  them  I  have  seen !— some  to  my  sorrow ; 
for,  on  being  found  in  the  operating  room,  though  I’m  considered  an 
artist  of  no  small  merit,  I’ve  not  always  been  well  treated.  How 
the  children  crowded  round  to  see  their  father  take  me  on  his  hand, 
when  after  having  given  (as  I  thought)  my  last  buzz  against  the 


skylight,  I  fell  fainting  to  the  floor;  and  how  kindly,  yet  timidly, 
the  little  boy  held  the  piece  of  moistened  sugar,  that  I  might  take  a 
little !  That  kindness  saved  me.  I  am  very  friendly  with  that  photo¬ 
grapher  and  his  little  ones,  and,  by  your  leave,  will  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  I  have  heard  from  the  former. 

First,  then,  about  the  photographic  studio.  Ah  me  I  what  queer¬ 
shaped  places  I  have  seen  with  “  studio  ”  written  over  the  entrance 
thereto.  Some  with  a  front  skylight,  some  a  side  skylight,  and  some 
with  a  double  skylight ;  some  with,  others  without,  side  light— aye, 
and  even  over  the  entrance  to  the  backyard,  wdiere  no  glass  could  be 
seen  save  that  in  the  windows  at  the  back  of  the  house.  I  have 
heard  my  friend  talk  over  this  matter  with  some  of  his  professional 
brethren,  and  have  myself  asked  the  uhy  of  such  variety  in  form 
(bees  are  allowed  the  gift  of  speech  sometimes,  you  know).  My 
friend  thinks  that  many  photographers  have  not  been  able  to 
build  their  studio  save  in  a  kind  of  nondescript  fashion,  from  local 
circumstances  over  wdiich  they  could  have  no  control,  while  many 
have  not  known  what  shape  to  adopt.  Mr.  A.  told  Mr.  B.  to  be  sure 
and  have  plenty  of  light,  for  Mr.  C.  (a  noted  man)  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  his  new  studio,  and  there  were  so  many  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  glass  in  it.  “  Splendid  room,  sir !  make  instantaneous  pictures  in 
it !  ”  and  so  on. 

Plenty  of  light  (without  considering  shade  or  the  direction  of  the 
source)  has  been  a  kind  of  Will-o’-the-wisp  leading  to  the  lamented 
architectural  jumble.  “  Well,  then,  my  friend,  tell  me,  please,” 
said  I,  “is  it  possible  to  build  a  room  of  such  a  form  that  with 
ordinary  skill  a  good  picture,  a  good  likeness,  must  be  obtained  ?  " 
“  My  dear  Bee,”  said  Mr.  Operator,  “  I  have  worked  in  a  variety 
of  studios  of  shape  and,  as  it  were,  no  shape,  and  I  believe  that 
in  four  out  of  six  rooms  built  expressly  for  photographic  portraiture 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  passable  picture ;  but  only  in  very  few 
can  be  made  a  good  picture  and  a  correct  likeness  in  one.  We 
may  have  a  clean-looking  picture,  the  background  smooth,  the 
posing  good,  accessories  elegant,  focus  all  we  could  wish,  and  yet 
not  have  anything  deserving  to  be  called  a  good  likeness.  Such  a 
portrait  shown  to  a  person  of  ordinary  good  taste,  without  their 
being  acquainted  with  the  one  who  sat  for  it,  will  be  sure  to  give 
them  pleasure ;  but,  let  the  original  be  one  of  their  friends,  and  then 
note  the  result.  ‘  Dear  me  !  w-ho’s  that  meant  for  ?  ’  or  ‘  why  that’s 
intended  for  Mr.  J.,  but  what  a  long  face  !  I’m  sure  his  face  is  more 
round  than  that ;  and  they  have  given  him  a  straight  nose,  when 
truly  his  has  a  rise  in  the  middle  and  a  lump  at  the  tip  of  it,’  ”  &c., 
&c.  I  hold  that  the  indignant  public  who  reject  the  carte  de  visits 
as  being  unlike  the  original,  and  the  equally-indignant  photographer 
who  declares,  standing  on  his  birthright — that  is,  liberty  to  believe 
what  he  sees — that  the  photograph  is  all  it  could  be  to  be  true,  to  be 
each  correct  in  his  opinion  so  far  as  this  :  the  portrait  is  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  lady  as  she  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  operating-room — 
so  the  photographer  is  right ;  but  the  room  is  of  such  a  form  that  the 
shadows  are  not  in  their  proper  positions  to  give  roundness  where  it 
is  due,  the  half-lights  have  too  much  force,  and  there  is  a  slight 
cast  in  one  eye,  &c.  Thus  the  indignant  sitter  is  also  in  the  right 
the  portrait  is  not  of  her  as  her  friends  know  her.  Bear  in  mind  I 
am  now  speaking  of  likeness  in  the  picture,  and  of  that  only. 
The  public  are  sometimes  indignant  in  their  whims  of  dress  and 
position,  &c. ;  but  that  is  quite  another  thing  altogether  —we  want  a 
likeness  in  our  photograph.  Are  there  any  rules  by  which  we  may 
be  guided,  so  as  to  build  our  operating-room  of  such  a  form  that  we 
shall  certainly  obtain  the  same  ?  Here  a  question  arises  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  likeness.  If  ’tis  alone  that  ethereal  something,  that 
spirit  atmosphere  which  surrounds  our  beloved  ones ;  if  ’tis  that 
poetic  fire  which  speaks  from  the  inmost  soul  through  the  eye— that 
sudden  flash  which  sets  on  fire  a  kindred  spirit !— then,  alas!  for 
Photography  !  She  may  hang  her  head  and  go  into  mourning  till  the 
time  arrives  when,  with  the  suddenness  of  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
she  shall  be .  able  to  produce  a  portrait  in  which  is  seen  all  the 
natural  colours  of  the  original. 

Now,  mournfully  though  I  say  it,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  my 
belief  that  true  likeness  rests  in  representing  the  life-poetry  by  which 
our  friends  ever  remember  and  recognise  us,  and  that  my  darling 
photography  entirely  fails  to  accomplish.  But,  putting  aside  this 
severe  standard,  likeness  may  consist  in  the  harmony  of  parts  seen 
in  the  original  being  reproduced  in  the  copy  thereof.  I  maintain 
that  herein  lies  the  strength  of  the  photographic  art,  viz.,  the  pro¬ 
ducing,  so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  a  true  balance  of  parts — round¬ 
ness  answering  to  roundness,  fine  to  line,  light  to  light,  and  shadow 
to  shadow.  Being  convinced  that  such  is  the  case,  I  think  the  very 
first  thing  to  be  done,  in  order  to  secure  a  portrait  good  enough  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  as  a  likeness,  is  to  have  our  studios  of  such  a  form 
as  to  ensure  a  perfect  harmony  of  light  and  shade. 
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Let  us  see,  then,  if,  by  studying  the  works  of  some  of  our  most 
eminent  portrait  painters,  we  can  find  any  of  the  rules  observed  by 
them  in  producing  that  perfect  oneness  which  so  enhances  them  in 
the  eyes  of  the  most  refined.  We  will  suppose  that  we  have  before 
us  a  portrait,  the  work  of  some  one  of  note ;  let  us  imagine  it  a  three- 
quarter  face,  just  to  simplify  our  analysis.  On  the  one  temple  we 
observe  a  concentration  of  light  terminating  in  a  small  bright  spot; 
this  we  may  call  No.  1.  Then  a  line  of  light  down,  and  a  little  to 
one  side  of,  the  nose,  ending  near  the  tip  in  light  spot  No.  2 ;  then 
the  curve  of  light  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  finished  b}'  light 
spot  No.  3  on  one  side  and  above  the  centre  of  the  dimple  in  the 
chin.  Other  light  points  there  are,  such  as  those  in  the  eye,  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  cheek,  on  the  lower  lip,  &c.,  but  the  three  we 
have  noted  will  answer  our  purpose.  We  now  see  that  these  points 
are  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  light  coming  from  one  principal 
source,  and  falling  at  an  angle  of  at  least  45°  in  advance  of  the  sitter, 
and  at  midway  between  his  side  and  front.  Now  we  note  that  as  is 
the  angle  of  the  source  of  light  so  is  that  of  the  fall  of  shadow. 
Suppose  a  vertical  line  drawn  on  the  face:  and  see,  first,  the  shadow 
of  that  semi-curl  as  it  droops  on  the  forehead,  and  the  more  decided 
one  partly  under  and  on  one  side  of  the  nose — the  delicate  shadow  on 
the  lower  lip,  and  the  broad  though  transparent  one  under  the  chin — 
and  we  find  that  in  relation  to  that  line  the  shadows  fall  at  an  angle 
corresponding  to  the  light’s  source.  Now,  seeing  all  this,  it  is  forced 
upon  us  that  if  a  true  representation  of  form  be  due  to  such  lights 
and  shades,  then  the  photographer  has  it  in  his  power  to  rival  in  this 
respect  the  works  of  the  first  artists  of  this  or  a  bygone  day. 

We  now  examine  the  form  of  studio  that  I  have  found  to  give 
light  points  and  shadows  such  as  those  in  the  portrait,  we  have  hern 


studying.  Here  are  two  sketches — one  showing  the  ground  plan, 
the  other  a  section  of  it.  Length  of  room  twenty-four  feet, 
width  twelve  feet.  A,  skylight,  ten  feet  by  twelve  feet ;  B,  side 
light,  two  feet  six  from  floor,  and  fourteen  feet  by  two  feet  six  ;  C, 
camera ;  D,  sitter ;  E,  back¬ 
ground.  In  a  room  so  built  we 
can  work  at  either  end,  and  so 
take  one  or  other  side  of  the 
face  as  we  may  require.  In 
sketch  No.  2  the  skylight  is 
shown  as  falling  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  but  not  less  ;  for  with  a  sky¬ 
light  at  such  an  angle  we  not 
only  get  our  source  of  light  f;  11- 
ing  at  the  correct  angle  in  re'a- 
tion  to  the  face  of  our  sitter,  but 
also,  if  our  room  be  in  such  a 
position  as  that  shown  in  sketch 
No.  1,  wherein  the  background 
faces  the  north,  we  exclude  ly 
the  acuteness  of  the  angle  all 
sunshine,  the  sine  qua  non  for 
producing  good  work  with  any  degree  of  comfort. 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  it  is  possible  by  rule  to 
find  the  exact  spot  for  our  sitter ;  that  is  to  say,  we  may  mark  a 
point  at  seven  feet  six  inches  from  the  side  light,  and  five  feet  six 
inches  from  the  end  wall,  and  take  that  as  the  centre  of  a  circle 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  must  inevitably  get  the  lighting  we  wish 
by  putting  our  sitter  on  some  part  of  that  circle — a  little  forward, 
backward,  to  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  the  class  of  face  we 
have  to  photograph.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  to  spin 
our  sitters  top  fashion  in  the  said  circle,  or  push  them  round  it 
until  we  find  the  right  spot  for  each  particular  one ;  nay,  I  hold 


that  the  operator  who  is  au  fait  in  his  studio  knows  not  only  the 
best  spot  on  which  to  place  his  sitter,  but  also  the  class  of  picture 
he  can  produce  from  the  face  before  him. 

Again :  looking  to  sketch  No.  1,  we  see  that  the  position  of  the 
camera  is  not  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  room  in  relation  to  the  sitter, 
but  stands  at  about  an  angle  of  25°  therewith,  the  angle  to  be  made 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  angle  of  face  to  be  shown,  from  full 
face  to  profile.  Supposing  now  we  have  to  make  a  vignette  head 
only,  as  a  foreign  gentleman  said  to  me  recently — il  Not  all  ze  like¬ 
ness,  only  ze  top  and  ze  shirt  front.”  In  this  case,  we  shall  only 
need  the  light  coming  from  our  skylight  and  not  use  the  sidelight  at 
all,  only  requiring  the  latter  when  making  the  full-length  portrait. 
We  shall  find  that  in  order  to  secure  a  balance  of  light  and  shade, 
we  must  have  at  hand  a  reflecting  screen  covered  on  one  side  with  a 
light  green  cloth,  and  on  the  other  a  cloth  of  deep  blue.  We  must 
be  careful  to  keep  it  well  back  and  at  the  side  of  the  sitter,  its  angle 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  camera.  If  we  bring  it  too  forward  we 
shall  find  that  the  secondary  light  in  the  eye  becomes  painfully 
obtrusive,  and  that  on  looking  at  the  portrait  we  receive  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  sitter  has  a  cast  in  his  eye.  The  size  of  the  screen 
will  be  convenient  if  it  be  five  feet  by  six  feet.  It  should  never  be 
more  than  one  foot  in  advance  of  the  sitter,  and  be  used  one  side  or 
other  according  to  the  intensity  of  light  and  the  amount  of  colour 
in  the  face  we  are  taking. 

I  must  now  speak  of  the  full-length  portrait,  and  all  I  have  said 
with  regard  to  the  vignette  will  appty  to  it  also.  The  position  of  the 
camera  and  the  whereabouts  of  the  sitter  need  not  be  more  varied 
than  the  diversity  of  position  will  necessitate,  and  if  we  have  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  picture  to  please  an  artist  only,  we  may  very  well  dispense 
with  the  side  light  altogether ;  but  one  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind 
(and  that  of  no  small  importance,  seeing  'tis  our  living),  viz.,  the 
public.  Alas,  how  many  good  men  have  had  to  pawn  their  birth¬ 
right,  and  hold  the  candle  to  the— -public  !  The  public  want  iu  the 
full-length  portrait  not  only  a  resemblance  but  also  a  pretty  picture. 
To  be  plain  :  there  must  be  little  or  no  shade  on  the  face  ;  the  dress 
must  be  brought  out,  and  the  plaid  on  the  little  girl’s  stockings  must 
show,  even  though  the  crinoline  or  other  stiffening  throws  her  dress 
out,  so  that  its  shadow  not  only  covers  the  said  stockings  but  the 
shoes  as  well. 

As  regards  taste,  our  patrons  hold  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  very 
tenaciously ;  therefore,  to  produce  the  pretty  picture  we  will  use  the 
side  light,  but  not  more  than  the  case  demands.  We  will  also  have 
at  command  variety  in  furniture,  fancy  backgrounds,  rocks,  stiles, 
and  other  accessories.  Some  of  our  sitters  (the  most  refined,  I 
think)  desire  that  their  surroundings  shall  be  plain  and  simple,  and, 
above  all,  that  everything  shall  be  iu  good  keeping  with  the  person  ; 
but  with  the  many  the  more  unreal  to  their  station  of  life  are  the 
background  and  accessories  the  better  they  like  it — the  more  certain 
are  they  to  think  the  picture  good.  Many  is  the  tilt  I  have  had  with 
the  fancy-background  advocates.  The  chief  objection  is  that  the 
painting  being  itself  only  a  copy  on  a  flat  surface,  its  reproduction  in 
conjunction  with  that  which  is  solid  and  stands  in  relief  but  ill  accords 
therewith,  giving  to  the  thoughtful  mind  the  impression  that  the  photo¬ 
graph  is  that  of  a  solid  reality  round  which  the  light  could  play,  and  a 
painted  surface  on  which  the  light  could  only  fall,  and  with  most  such 
backgrounds  it  is  that  of  a  living  truth  and  a  dead  falsehood  side  by 
side  ;  and  side  by  side  with  truth  the  false  should  always  blush,  and 
if  it  do  not  I  would  only  say  (d  la  Mrs.  Brown),  “  more  shame  on 
it !”  “  Very  true,”  says  one,  “  but  this  does  not  apply  to  portraits 

which  have  the  background  printed  in  from  a  natural  negative.” 
Well,  if  brought  to  a  severe  test,  yes-— a  great  deal  of  it  does  apply  ; 
for,  although  I  have  seen  very  many  such — and  the  works  of  our 
great  lights,  too — I  have  yet  to  see  one  in  which  is  shown  that  unity 
of  lighting  always  seen  in  a  landscape  with  figures  when  taken  by 
one  operation,  and  have  not  yet  had  it  conveyed  to  my  mind  that  the 
conditions  producing  each  were  identical.  But  I  am  digressing. 

To  return  to  the  studio.  In  using  the  plain  background  I  would 
have  as  much  space  between  it  and  the  sitter  as  possible,  for  thus 
(other  conditions  being  fulfilled,  chemicals  being  in  harmony,  &c.) 
we  obtain  that  peculiar  relief  in  the  figure  which  makes  us  feel  that 
by  moving  our  head  a  little  to  one  side  we  could  almost  see  the  head¬ 
rest;  but  with  the  scenic  background  our  effort  must  be  to  get  it  as 
near  to  the  sitter  as  the  head-rest  will  permit,  for,  as  we  have  to 
please  those  who  like  to  see  everything  brought  out,  so  to  speak,  it 
will  not  do  to  have  the  garden  walk,  the  corridor,  or  the  mountain 
side  too  much  out  of  focus. 

Ere  you  leave  the  studio  observe  one  thing  more,  and  that  is  the 
height  of  the  camera  from  the  floor.  I  have  somewhere  read,  but 
protest  strongly  against  it,  that  the  camera  should  be  somewhat  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  sitter’s  head,  and  be  pointed  upward,  so  as  to 
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give  it  an  appearance  of  dignity.  I  have  failed  to  discover  the 
dignity  conferred  when  in  looking  at  the  portrait  of  a  friend  you 
could  see,  must  see,  into  his  nostril.  Such  dignity,  indeed ! — a  man 
with  a  quirky  smile  playing  round  the  sides  of  his  mouth,  and,  wrink¬ 
ling  the  corner  of  his  eyes,  turning  up  his  nose  at  you.  Let  one  of 
our  friends  be  seated  while  we  stand  opposite  and  study  his  face ; 
next  take  a  chair,  be  seated,  and  continue  the  study.  He  looks  well 
when  we  were  in  either  position;  but  just  squat  on  the  carpet  and 
look  up  at  him,  and  the  face  is  not  the  same  until  he  bends  his  head 
so  that  the  relative  position  is  the  same  as  before.  And  so  I  hold 
that  the  right  height  for  the  camera  is  the  level  of  the  sitter’s  face. 
For  the  sake  of  the  lower  part  of  the  person  when  taking  the  stand¬ 
ing  figure  it  must  be  a  little  lower,  but  for  the  sitting  figure  or  vig¬ 
nette  I  would  have  the  lens  on  the  level  of  the  forehead,  and  so 
pointed  a  little  downward ;  and  in  this  we  should  gain  an  advantage 
— having  to  throw  the  head  a  little  back,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
proportions  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  face,  there 
will  be  more  softness  in  the  shadows. 

Here  my  friend  paused,  stroked  his  beard,  and  then  said : — “  My 
dear  Bee,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  about  the  studio  ;  I  have  told 
you  the  kind  of  room  I  like  to  work  in.  As  I  said,  I  have  worked  in 
rooms  of  very  different  shapes,  but  the  nearer  they  have  approached 
to  that  I  have  sketched  for  you  the  better — the  more  satisfactory  to 
photographer  and  sitter  has  been  the  work.  I  have  other  things  to 
say  to  you  yet ;  for,  although  things  photographic  would  appear 
written  threadbare,  perfection  may  not  yet  be  written  on  any  of  our 
theories,  much  less  on  the  practice  thereof.  I  have  found  the  taint 
of  the  dead  fly  in  every  pot  of  ointment,  and  believe  that  it  is  wise  to 
have  an  ideal  standard  to  which  one  may  ever  be  reaching  forward, 
and  that  true  man  growth  is  from  this  to  that  which  lies  beyond.” 

Bumble  Buzz. 


THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

Many  persons,  I  am  told,  are  prevented  from  trying  the  collodio- 
bromide  process  from  the  fear  of  having  their  work  spoiled  by  using 
an  unsuitable  cotton.  It  is  certainly  true  that  without  a  good  cotton 
nothing  can  be  done ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these  cottons 
are  not  as  scarce  as  I  supposed.  The  only  two  experimenters  in 
this  country  who  have  written  to  me  as  to  the  results  of  their  trials 
used  cotton  which  they  chanced  upon  in  their  respective  cities,  and 
both  are  extremely  pleased  with  the  results.  Success  came  easily  in 
both  cases,  and  at  once ;  and  both  say,  without  hesitation,  that  the 
process  is  at  least  as  rapid  as  the  ordinary  wet  process,  as  to  which 
they  are  fully  competent  to  judge.  The  cotton  that  I  have  used  has 
been  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Peter  Parys,  017,  Hallowell-street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  will  forward  it  to  such  as  may  desire.  From  specimens 
of  work  shown  me  by  each  of  the  other  gentlemen,  I  should  judge 
that  their  cotton  was  at  least  equal  to  mine  in  excellence. 

I  should,  therefore,  recommend  all  who  may  be  disposed  to  work 
this  process  to  procure  several  specimens — say  three  or  four — of 
cotton  from  different  sources,  asking  always  for  the  most  intense,  and 
to  make  up  a  few  ounces  of  collodion  from  each.  The  following 
formula  will  be  found  a  good  one.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  I  have  published  before,  except  that  it  is  a  little  more  dilute : — 

Alcohol  (pure  and  strong) . 3  ounces. 

Ether  (concentrated)  .  5  „ 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  12  grains. 

Bromide  of  cadmium .  60  ,, 

It  is  best  to  use  the  cadmium  salt  from  ounce  bottles  kept  well 
corked.  Many  of  the  makers  seal  them  up  with  beeswax.  This  is 
the  best  way,  as  then  the  bromide  of  cadmium  is  kept  from  the  air, 
and  remains  in  transparent  needles.  If  in  any  other  condition  it 
contains  an  indeterminate  and  variable  amount  of  water,  and  when 
used  in  any  other  form  than  that  here  mentioned  it  will  lead  to  con¬ 
fusion  and  mistakes. 

The  specimens  having  been  prepared,  are  to  be  set  aside  for  two 
or  three  weeks  in  a  bright,  warm  room ;  and  if  the  sun  rest  on  the 
bottles  for  some  hours  daily  so  much  the  better.  When  wanted  for 
use  add  two  drops  aqua  regia  to  the  ounce,  and  sensitise  with  nitrate 
of  silver  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen  grains  to  each  ounce,  grinding 
it  finely,  and  dissolving  it  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  a  quarter-ounce  of 
alcohol  for  each  fourteen  grains.  (The  nitrate  of  silver  is  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  salting,  but  still  maintains  a  large 
excess  over  what  is  needed  to  equivalent  the  bromide.) 

If  intending  to  make  the  plates  in  the  evening,  sensitise  very  early 
in  the  morning;  if  intending  to  coat  in  the  morning,  sensitise  the 
evening  before,  allowing  about  twelve  hours  before  using.  After 
pouring  the  hot  solution  of  nitrate  into  the  collodion,  shake  up  well, 
at  once,  for  four  or  five  minutes.  Another  shaking  in  the  middle  of 


the  morning  and  another  a  couple  of  hours  before  using  will  be 
sufficient.  Filter  through  a  fine  linen  filter,  with  a  bit  of  clean  sponge 
in  the  neck  of  the  funnel.  Run  an  edging  of  India-rubber  dissolved 
in  benzole  round  the  plate :  this  is  essential. 

Coat  the  plate  rapidty ;  as  soon  as  set,  throw  into  a  pan  of  water ; 
take  out  as  soon  as  greasy  marks  are  gone  and  plunge  into  a  pan  of 
preservative  (see  previous  papers).  Five  minutes  in  the  preservative 
is  enough,  or  three  to  six.  The  best  drying  is  in  a  drying  box,  over 
sulphuric  acid ;  but  any  mode  of  drying  will  do  that  is  suitable  for  any 
other  process.  The  plates  may  be  rested  against  a  tin  can  of  hot  water, 
which  will  not  injure  them  even  if  it  be  so  hot  as  actually  to  boil. 

An  essential  point  in  drying  any  plates  by  heat,  which  I  have 
never  seen  in  print,  is  that  they  should  drain  five  minutes  or  so 
before  placing  in  the  heat.  To  a  neglect  of  this  precaution  I  have 
traced  surface-markings  of  a  very  annoying  and  previously  inex¬ 
plicable  character.  With  this  precaution  they  disappeared  at  once. 
The  precaution  increases  in  importance  with  the  degree  of  heat  that 
is  to  be  employed. 

Development. — The  development  is  always  a  critical  matter  in  dry- 
plate  work,  but  with  these  plates  very  easy  and  simple.  I  have 
lately  traced  out  a  most  curious  fact  which  has  explained  anomalies 
previously  very  perplexing.  It  is  that  the  question  whether  or  not 
bromide  will  be  necessary  in  the  development  depends,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  upon  the  cotton  used;  that  is,  two  specimens  of  cotton,  each 
giving  excellent  results,  may — when  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
made  at  the  same  time,  kept  equally  long,  sensitised  together,  and 
passed  through  the  same  baths,  exposed  and  developed  together— 
the  one  absolutely  need  bromide  in  the  development,  and  the  other 
do  better  without  it. 

r  I  have  tested  this  fact  too  carefully  to  be  in  any  doubt  about  it; 
consequently,  it  will  always  be  best  to  use  bromide  until  it  is  found 
to  be  unnecessary.  I  estimate  that  the  use  of  bromide  entails  an 
increase  of  exposure  of  one-third.  If  thirty  seconds  be  right  with¬ 
out  bromide,  forty  will  be  needed  with  it ;  but,  as  there  is  little 
danger  of  over-exposure  with  these  plates,  it  is  never  necessary  to 
calculate  closely,  but  best  to  give  enough  to  be  sure,  especially  if 
there  be  shaded  foliage.  This  last  difficult  feature  cannot  be  mas¬ 
tered  so  well  by  any  other  process  that  I  have  ever  tried  as  this 
which  I  here  describe.  For  a  GJ  X  plate  pour  into  a  pan  just 


large  enough  to  carry  it — 

Water  .  4  ounces. 

Sixty-grain  bromide  of  potassium .  £  draclnn. 

Eighty-grain  carbonate  of  ammonium .  £  „ 

Sixty-grain  alcoholic  solution  of  pyrogallic 

acid...., .  \  „ 

These  are  to  be  added  in  the  above  order,  mixed  well  by  agitating, 


-and  the  plate  slipped  in.  No  previous  washing  or  moistening  with 
alcohol  is  necessary.  If  the  plate  have  had  a  good  full  exposure  it  will 
come  up  to  printing  density  in  this  bath  in  two  or  three  minutes.  If 
it  do  not,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  add  as  much  more  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  as  already  directed.  Lift  out  the  plate,  add 
the  solution,  mix  well  by  agitation,  and  return  the  plate.  The  dirty 
work  of  redeveloping  with  acid  pyro.  and  silver  is  never  necessary. 
If  it  were  desirable  plates  with  double  or  treble  density  could  be 
easily  got.  Density  never  presents  any  difficulty  if  the  cotton  be  good. 

But  these  plates,  like  almost  every  other  sort  of  dry  plates,  need 
backing  to  give  the  best  results,  especially  to  show  clean,  sharp 
foliage  against  the  sky.  For  this  purpose,  after  many  trials,  I  have 
settled  down  to  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Spanish  brown  of  the  best 
quality,  powdered  gum  arabic  clean  and  pure,  from  a  reliable  druggist, 
and  powdered  white  sugar.  Mix  up  and  apply  with  a  bristle  brush. 
Try  first  upon  a  bit  of  glass  and  let  it  dry.  If  it  scale  off  there  is  too 
little  sugar,  but  up  to  this  point  the  less  the  better ;  use  no  glycerine. 
Put  on  pretty  thick,  and  wipe  off  just  before  developing  with  a  wet 
sponge.  It  is  worth  while  always  to  use  this  backing.  I  back  my 
plates  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  preservative  bath,  and  let  both 
sides  dry  together.  But  this  cannot  well  be  done  if  the  plates  are 
dried  by  heat,  as  the  backing  will  run  down  in  streaks. 

One  final  and  important  hint  remains.  If  the  plates  just  after 
coating  show  a  tendency  to  mottling  of  the  film,  thin  the  sensitive 
mixture,  not  with  alcohol  or  ether,  hut  with  plain  collodion,  which 
must  be  made  of  the  same  or  analogous  cotton.  This  should  be  kept 
on  hand  filtered  bright  for  this  purpose.  The  advantage  is  that, 
although  alcohol  or  ether  will  also  cure  mottling,  the  cure  lasts  only 
for  a  plate  or  two,  and  then  the  trouble  returns.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


PIGMENTED  GELATINE  TISSUE. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  carbon  printing  would  be  an  easy  and 
pleasant  operation  but  for  one  thing,  and  that  is  the  tendency  of  the 
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tissue  to  dissolve  partly  in  the  sensitising  bath  and  run  down  the 
paper.  The  bath  becomes  immediately  dirtied,  and  the  sheet  is 
spoiled.  In  all  other  respects  the  operations  are  easy  and  agreeable. 
The  tissue  dries  rapidly,  and  if  kept  very  dry  and  not  overcharged 
with  bichromate,  it  will  keep  for  such  length  of  time  that  all  the 
operations  can  be  carried  through  with  the  greatest  deliberation. 
The  light  is  strong  at  present,  and  the  exposures  short.  I  have  long 
ago  laid  aside  my  photometer  as  next  to  useless,  and  I  seldom  go  far 
wrong  in  the  exposure.  From  one  to  three  minutes  in  sunshine, 
and  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  in  the  shade,  are  the  average  ex¬ 
posures  that  I  find  sufficient.  I  met  an  acquaintance  the  other  day 
who  told  me  he  had  been  trying  carbon  printing,  but  could  not  get 
an  impression.  I  asked  what  exposure  he  gave.  He  answered 
twenty  minutes  in  the  sunshine !  and  in  the  shade  he  never  attempted 
it.  Of  course  I  stared  in  surprise,  and  advised  him  to  exalt  his  ideas 
a  little  as  to  the  sensitiveness  of  his  materials,  and  try  one  minute 
instead  of  twenty,  and  he  would  find  himself  nearer  the  mark. 

The  melting  of  the  pigmented  gelatine  in  the  bath  is,  however,  a 
troublesome  matter,  and  interferes  with  getting  it  duly  sensitised. 
This  is  a  trouble,  however,  from  which  I  am  exempt  when  I  use  my 
own  tissue ;  but  in  the  use  of  what  was  manufactured  by  Swan,  and 
Edwards,  and  Spencer,  I  have  been  more  or  less  annoyed  with  this 
drawback  in  very  hot  weather.  Spencer’s  tissue,  which  I  have 
lately  been  trying,  is  exceedingly  good  in  every  respect ;  but,  like 
that  of  the  other  manufacturers  whom  I  have  named,  I  could  not 
use  it  in  my  warm  attic  in  hot  weather.  Now,  it  seems  Mr.  Johnson 
is  preparing  a  tissue  (and,  as  the  custom  is,  is  taking  out  a  patent  for 
it)  that  is  to  answer  in  all  weathers.  Very  good ;  and,  as  it  is  to  be 
patented,  one  is  induced  to  believe  that  there  must  be  some  profound 
secret  involved  in  the  operation  of  its  manufacture.  It  is  a  very 
curious  circumstance,  however,  that,  without  ever  fancying  that  there 
was  any  peculiar  secret  in  the  manufacture  of  such  tissue,  I  have 
never  yet  required  to  stop  operations  in  hot  weather  with  the  tissue 
prepared  by  myself,  and  I  have  published  the  manner  of  making  it 
without  being  aware  that  there  was  anything  in  the  process  that 
deserved  to  be  treated  as  a  mystery.  The  fact,  however,  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  my  tissue  and  that  of  others  which  I  have 
tried  has  led  me  to  cogitate  a  little  over  the  matter,  and  I  will  briefly 
state  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 

In  the  first  place,  I  never  boil  my  gelatine ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  I  never  keep  it  long  in  the  fluid  state.  My  whole  secret  lies, 
I  believe,  in  these  two  facts.  I  generally  make  my  tissue  in  the  cool 
weather  of  winter.  I  make  only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
the  pigmented  gelatine  at  one  time,  and  distribute  it  among  a  few 
Ion"  narrow  bottles,  which  are  quickly  cooled  and  kept  in  a  cool 
place.  When  I  make  my  tissue  I  warm  only  one  bottle  at  a  time, 
and  use  it  up,  if  possible,  before  stopping,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to 
lay  it  aside  and  heat  it  up  a  second  time.  I  keep  it,  of  course,  at  a 
moderate  heat  in  a  deep  dish  of  warm  water  while  I  am  using  it,  but 
keep  it  always  far  under  the  boiling  point.  Three  or  four  small  narrow 
bottles  of  pigmented  gelatine  make  as  much  tissue  as  fills  all  my 
drying  boards,  and  for  a  new  batch  I  make  a  new  quantity,  and  so 
have  it  always  fresh.  The  manufacture,  however,  of  tissue  on  a  large 
scale  appears  to  be  almost  inconsistent  with  the  same  facilities  for 
preserving  the  gelatine  in  the  best  state  for  rapid  solidification.  It 
must  be  made  in  large  quantities,  and,  unless  licked  up  very  quickly 
and  used  at  once,  must  retain  its  heat  for  such  a  length  of  time  as 
greatly  to  deteriorate  its  quality.  By  strict  attention,  however,  to 
the  preparation  of  no  more  gelatine  than  is  to  be  used  at  the  time, 
by  so  using  it  rapidly  and  keeping  it  as  short  a  time  as  possible  in 
the  fluid  state,  and  by  adding  no  more  saccharine  matter  to  it  than 
is  needful  for  the  easy  absorption  of  the  sensitive  bath,  tissue,  I 
think,  may  be  made  that  will  be  quite  manageable  during  our 
warmest  season  in  this  country.  Wm.  Blair. 

Bridgend ,  Perth,  June,  1870. 

p.S. — I  believe  that  starch,  farina,  arrowroot,  or  fine  flour  well 
boiled  and  mixed  with  the  gelatine  will  be  found  not  merely  to  expe¬ 
dite  the  drying,  but  also  tend  to  retard  the  too  easy  solution  of  the 
tissue  compound  in  hot  weather. — W.  B. 


A  SIMPLE  AND  MODIFIED  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN 
PROCESS. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  your  Clapham-common  “  Sub¬ 
scriber,”  by  the  question  he  puts  relative  to  the  time  during  which 
a  collodionised  plate  should  be  immersed  in  the  bath,  reminds  me 
of  some  experiments  I  tried  more  than  fourteen  years  ago,  with 
the  view  of  simplifying  the  Taupendt  or  collodio-albumen  process 
as  much  as  possible. 


First  of  all,  believing  that  the  object  of  the  first  layer  of  collodion 
was  merely  mechanical,  I  considered  that  if  a  plain  collodion  sub¬ 
stratum  were  employed  it  would  have  much  the  same  effect  as  if 
the  collodion  had  been  previously  iodised  and  afterwards  excited 
and  washed.  I  first  of  all  tried  iodised  collodion,  applying  a  coating 
of  the  iodised  albumen  to  it  as  soon  as  it  had  set,  and  without  any 
immersion  whatever  in  the  silver  bath.  The  ether  and  alcohol 
present  acted  prejudicially  upon  the  albumen  coating,  and  I  did  not 
get  a  presentable  picture. 

I  then  coated  a  plate  with  ordinary  collodion,  and  a3  soon  as  it 
had  set  I  plunged  it  into  common  water  and  allowed  it  to  remain  for 
a  few  minutes,  applying  the  albumen  after  the  plate  had  been  allowed 
to  drip,  but  before  it  was  dry.  On  this  plate  I  got  a  fair  negative, 
very  clean  and  good. 

I  next  varied  my  proceedings  by  using  a  plain,  uniodised  collodion, 
to  which  I  had  previously  added  a  little  ammonia  to  make  it  porous, 
the  specimen  in  question  having  been  very  skinny  and  tough.  With 
a  plate  coated  with  this  plain  collodion,  which  was  very  thin  (it 
having  been  intended  for  glass  positives),  and  placed  in  a  bath  of 
water  for  a  minute  or  two  before  pouring  on  the  albumen,  I  got 
negatives  which  I  considered  at  the  time  to  be  quite  as  good  as  any 
that  I  had  previously  obtained  ;  and  upon  looking  at  some  prints 
from  them,  preserved  in  an  old  portfolio,  I  find  that,  although  some¬ 
what  faded,  they  give  evidence  that  the  negatives  have  been  good. 

I  ought  to  mention,  however,  that  the  albumen  that  I  used 
differed  in  some  respects  from  that  now  employed  in  the  collodio- 
albumen  process.  It  was  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — To 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  one  ounce  of  honey  was  added,  eight 
grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium,  and  two  scruples  (forty  grains)  of 
iodide  of  ammonium.  These  were  well  beaten  together.  After 
standing  for  a  night  to  settle  it  was  ready  for  use.  In  using  it  the 
plates  were  coated  with  the  thin,  plain  collodion  already  mentioned; 
they  were  placed  in  a  bath  of  water  until  the  water  ran  smoothly 
over  them,  and  they  were  then  coated  with  the  above  albumen 
mixture.  When  dry  the  plates  will  keep  for  a  considerable  time  in 
a  dry  place — this  being  necessary  on  account  of  the  deliquescent 
nature  of  the  honey  in  the  mixture.  The  sensitising  -was  effected 
in  a  fifty-grain  aceto-nitrate  bath,  the  time  during  which  they  were 
immersed  being  somewhat  under  a  quarter  of  a  minute. 

I  am  justified  in  recommending  this  simplification  of  the  collodio- 
albumen  process  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  try  it,  and  are  willing 
to  depart  from  the  groove  into  which  they  may  have  got.  As  the 
process  is  practised  at  present  it  is  complicated  and  troublesome, 
from  the  necessity  that  exists  for  having  separate  nitrate  of  silver 
baths  for  the  collodion  and  the  albumen,  whereas  in  this  only  one 
bath  is  required.  Moreover,  the  honey  that  is  in  the  film  confers 
upon  it  a  greater  degree  of  sensitiveness.  When  I  used  to  practise 
this  process,  I  remember  that  I  considered  it  nearly  twice  as  sensi¬ 
tive  as  the  original  collodio-albumen  process  of  Dr.  Taupenot.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  learn  whether  any  of  your  readers  have  given  it  a 
trial,  and,  if  so,  with  what  results.  Geo.  Markham,  M.D. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

If  I  am  to  believe  the  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Photo¬ 
graphic  Convention,  which  appears  in  an  American  paper  that  I 
found  on  the  table  of  ray  cafe,  the  proceedings  were  of  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  nature.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Vogel,  a  German  photo¬ 
grapher,  was  the  invited  guest  of  the  conventionists,  some  of  wlicm 
had  undertaken  to  defray  all  his  expenses.  This  is  as  it  ought  to 
be.  If  they  felt  that  his  visit  was  an  honour  and  a  profit  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them,  it  is  only  fitting  that  they  should  defray  his  ex¬ 
penses  in  visiting  them.  If  I  presume  Dr.  Vogel's  speech  at  the 
convention  to  be  the  speech  of  the  occasion,  I  fear  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  has  been  omitted  in  the  newspaper  report  seen  by  me,* 
which  makes  him  do  little  else  than  “  soap  ”  the  Americans  at  tl  e 
expense  of  the  Europeans.  American  progress  versus  European 
conservatism  !  Dear  me  !  our  brethren  of  the  celestial  empire, 
whose  ruler  is  brother  or  some  other  near  relative  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  have  got  into  a  pretty  little  habit  of  making  themselves  as 
small  as  possible  with  a  view  to  the  exaltation  of  the  person  ad¬ 
dressed  ;  thus,  “  I  trust  that  your  most  amiable  and  beautiful 
daughter  and  your  accomplished  son  enjoyed  their  visit  to  my  con¬ 
temptible  and  worthless  family.”  The  orthodox  reply  to  which  is  : — 
“  Your  most  surpassingly  excellent  family  have  bestowed  too  much 
honour  upon  my  ugly  and  ill-favoured  daughter  and  my  stupid  and 
*  Our  contributor  will  find  a  full  report  of  it  in  another  pa~e. — Eds. 
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good-for-nothing  son.”  There  is  a  flavour  of  this  kind  of  celestial 
language  in  the  convention  speech  referred  to,  which,  if  it  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  your  Journal  in  the  fulness  of  time,  will  scarcely  tend  to 
enhance  the  opinions  your  readers  may  have  entertained  concerning 
the  profundity  of  the  German  intellect.* 

Concerning  double  or  combination  printing,  I  find  myself  wonder¬ 
ing  if  the  carefully-cherished  secret  of  Messrs.  Edge,  Parry,  and 
others  be  at  last  divulged  by  the  publication  of  the  patent  of  Mr. 
Edwards,  of  Hackney  ?  A  few  days  ago  I  called  upon  Mr.  Solomon, 
one  of  the  agents  for  the  introduction  of  the  patent  printing-frame, 
which  you  say  is  going  to  do  so  much  towards  making  us  all  artists ; 
and  there  is  no  mistake  that  the  specimens  to  be  seen  at  his  estab¬ 
lishment  are  sufficient  to  warrant  warm  eulogiums.  I  attach  much 
importance  to  the  fact  that  combination  printing  by  carbon,  and 
also  as  transparencies  (things  that  could  not  previously  have  been 
accomplished),  are  now  brought  within  the  grasp  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society  there 
was  a  perfect  phalanx  of  prints  and  plates  exhibited  by  Herr  Paul 
Pretsch  and  his  friends.  It  was  rather  unfortunate  for  that  gentleman 
that  among  the  prints  exhibited  by  him  as  having  been  produced 
from  untouched  plates  there  was  one,  specially  described  in  this 
category,  that  was  recognised  by  Mr.  Dallas  as  having  been  handed 
over  to  the  engraver  in  his  own  presence  to  be  worked  upon.  I 
suppose  that  we  may  now  consider  this  matter  as  ended  for  the 
present,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  settled. 

I  observe  that  you  recommend  “  tunicare  ”  as  a  good  substance 
for  coating  the  surface  of  a  dirty  or  rusty  plate.  This  may  be  the 
best  thing  in  the  world  -I  don’t  say  it  is  not ;  but  does  it  excel  a 
diluted  solution  of  albumen  for  the  same  purpose  ?  I  should  like  to 
hear  you,  or  Mr.  Jones,  or  any  other  person  enlighten  us  as  to  their 
respective  merits.  No  matter  in  what  condition  the  surface  of  the 
glass  may  be,  a  thin  layer  of  albumen  entirely  isolates  it  from  the 
collodion.  If  this  be  so  —and,  now,  apropos  of  Mr.  Dawson’s  en¬ 
deavour  to  write  up  paper  negatives— why  may  not  the  surface  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  be  so  prepared  as  to  be  susceptible  of  receiving  a 
coating  of  collodion  which  would  not  sink  into  it,  but  remain  on  its 
surface  ?  I  know  from  trials  frequently  made  that  a  sheet  of  paper 
coated  with  gelatine  may  be  used  for  obtaining  pictures  by  the  collo¬ 
dion  process ;  and  ere  long  I  shall  ask  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  to  send 
to  Mr.  Blair  some  pictures  thus  obtained,  which  I  shall  leave  with 
you.  If  Mr.  Blair  says  that  they  can  be  rendered  sufficiently  trans¬ 
parent  by  Ms  clarifying  process  so  as  to  print  rapidly,  I  shall  be 
encouraged  to  go  into  this  method  of  obtaining  negatives  more 
thoroughly  than  I  have  hitherto  done.  The  question  of  paper  versus 
glass  is  one  of  some  weight,  especially  to  a  peripatetic  photographer. 

At  last  it  is  evident  that  the  Woodbury  printing  process  is  to  have 
a  fair  trial  in  this  country.  The  plant  and  patent  rights  have  been 
purchased  by  a  new  company  formed  of  some  acute  men  of  busi¬ 
ness,  who  will,  in  all  probability,  develop©  the  excellences  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  in  a  way  that  has  never  yet  been  accomplished.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
bury,  it  is  said,  will  act  in  the  capacity  of  technical  adviser  to  the 
company.  In  connection  with  photo-relief  printing  it  is  perhaps 
not  generally  known  that  a  very  great  number  of  the  French  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  of  paintings  so  commonly  seen  in  shop 
windows  are  printed  by  this  process,  although  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  the  fact  upon  them,  and  no  peculiarity  about  the  pictures 
by  which  the  mode  of  their  production  can  readily  be  detected.  M. 
Braun,  of  Dornaeli,  too,  is  said  to  have  made  arrangements  for 
utilising  this  method  of  .printing  in  Ms  already  large  establishment. 


WEIGHING  AND  MEASURING.'- 

In  the  previous  portion  of  these  remarks  I  spoke  of  the  conditions 
necessary  for  obtaining  regular  and  habitual  accuracy  in  the  operations 
of  weighing.  Before  proceeding  to  those  of  measuring  it  seems  worth 
while  to  describe  a  practice  which  I  have  nowhere  seen  mentioned 
in  print— -indeed,  have  known  to  be  used  only  by  myself— -and  which, 
simple  as  it  is,  is  a  great  convenience,  and  adopted  by  me  invariably 
since  I  first  tried  it. 

Selecting  a  letter-paper  not  too  thick,  and  with  a  hard,  smooth, 
glazed  surface,  I  fold  it  over  several  times,  and  give  it  to  a  binder  to 
cut  into  squares  of  such  a  size  as  will  just  conveniently  lie  upon  the 

*  Our  contributor  is  uncharitable  in  these  observations.  The  speech  in  question 
was  merely  intended  to  be  one  of  the  “after-dinner”  complimentary  speeches— 

nothing  more 
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pan  of  the  balance.  The  binder  is  directed  to  cut  all  the  pieces  to 
exactly  the  same  size  ;  a  pile  an  inch  thick  is  made  by  four  cuts,  one 
for  each  side. 

Now,  a  pair  of  scales  is  rarely  in  such  a  condition  that  the  two 
pans  exactly  balance ;  and,  if  they  are  made  to  balance  by  filing 
the  bottoms,  they  soon  cease  again  to  do  so.  But,  if  we  put  a  piece 
of  this  letter-paper  into  each  pan,  and  then  bring  them  to  balance 
by  tearing  off  or  adding  a  few  scraps  to  the  pan  that  is  to  carry  the 
weights,  it  is  evident  that  we  may  take  many  weights,  each  with  a 
fresh  piece  of  paper  in  the  other  pan,  without  neediug  to  re-adjust.* 
The  machine-made  paper  now  in  universal  use  is  so  regular  in  its 
texture,  that  pieces  cut  three  inches  square  in  the  mauuer  that  I 
have  described  will  rarely  differ  in  weight  amongst  each  other  by  as 
much  as  a  quarter  of  a  grain.  Of  course,  if  an  exception  present 
itself  it  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  in  time.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
one  who  fairly  tries  tins  plan,  and  realises  the  convenience  and 
saving  of  time  which  it  effects,  will  ever  disuse  it. 

Measuring. 

The  operation  of  measuring  is  never  as  accurate  as  that  of  weigh¬ 
ing.  The  same  difference  in  accuracy  that  exists  between  ordinary, 
careful  measuring  and  ordinary,  careful  weighing  will  be  found, 
also,  between  the  burette  and  the  analytical  balance. 

The  measuring-glasses,  or  “  graduates,”  in  common  use  are  made 
by  pouring  mercury  into  them.  The  quantity  of  mercury  is  ascer¬ 
tained  beforehand  to  be  equal  in  bulk  to  the  water  weighing  the 
amount  which  the  graduated  division  is  to  measure.  Mercury  is 
preferred  for  several  reasons,  principally  for  this — that  as  it  does 
not  “  wet  ”  the  glass,  none  is  kept  back  by  attraction,  and  the  whole 
can  be  transferred. 

The  danger  of  mistake  is  far  greater  with  measuring-glasses  than 
in  weighing — is  greater  than  most  persons  would  find  it  easy  to 
believe ;  but  it  may  be  proved  in  various  ways.  Anyone  desirous  to 
verify  his  measurements  can  make  the  following  experiment: — 
Measure  off,  at  once,  sixteen  ounces  of  water  in  a  sixteen-ounce 
graduate  and  pour  it  into  a  bottle.  Next  take  a  one-ounce  graduate 
and  measure  off  successive  ounces  from  the  portion  thus  placed  in 
the  bottle  until  the  whole  is  consumed,  and  compare  the  result. 

The  surface  of  water  or  of  other  liquid  in  a  measuring-glass  is  not 
plane  or  level,  but  represents  a  parabolic  curve.  The  liquid  is  drawn 
up  the  side  of  the  glass  by  capillary  attraction,  and  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  has  a  meniscus  curvature.  It  is  the  central  or  lower  portion  of 
this  curve  that  should  correspond  with  the  ruled  line  of  divisions, 
and  not  the  upper. 

If  the  operator,  having  made  as  accurate  a  measurement  as  he 
can,  changes  his  position,  so  as  to  alter  the  manner  in  which  the 
light  falls  upon  the  glass,  he  will  find  that  his  measurement  no 
longer  appears  correct,  but  seems  to  be  more  or  less  than  right. 
What  was,  or  appeared,  right  when  the  light  came  from  above  is  no 
longer  so  when  the  light  comes  in  level  lines,  or  is  thrown  up  from 
below.  Of  these  the  best  results  are  given  by  a  level  or  horizontal 
light.  A  good  burner  on  a  level  with  the  eye  is  very  convenient  for 
taking  measurements.  On  the  other  hand,  light  from  a  gas-burner 
considerably  above  the  observer’s  head  tends  to  very  incorrect  results. 

Another  matter  of  considerable  moment  is  the  holding  of  the 
measuring-glass  perfectly  perpendicnlar.  A  very  little  error  in  this 
respect  will  quite  vitiate  the  results.  Another  evil  of  this  increases 
directly  with  the  diameter  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  liquid  as  it 
stands  in  the  measuring-glass.  For  this  and  for  other  reasons 
narrow  and  deep  graduates  are  to  be  preferred  to  broader  and  lower 
ones. 

Narrow,  deep  vessels  of  a  cylindrical  shape  will  give  more  accurate 
measurements  than  those  that  are  conical,  and  are  much  used  for 
exacter  work.  With  burettes  still  more  accurate  work  can  be  done, 
especially,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  when  a  particular  arrange¬ 
ment  is  used  for  making  correct  readings. 

Specific  Gravities. 

The  combined  operation  of  weighing  and  measuring  gives  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  substance  which  represents  the  relation  of  weight 
to  bulk.  This  determination  may  be  made  in  two  ways,  viz.,  by 
ascertaining  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  the  substances  (specific 
gravity  bottles),  or  by  examining  its  buoyancy  (hydrometer).  The 
latter  is  the  less  troublesome,  especially  when  a  number  of  specific 
gravities  of  liquids  are  to  be  taken ;  but  the  former  is  by  far  the  more 
accurate.  Not  only  is  the  reading  of  the  hydrometer  less  exact,  but 
a  great  many  of  them,  are  very  carelessly  and  indifferently  made. 

It  is  hardly  safe  to  use  a  hydrometer  without  first  testing  it  with  a 
specific  gravity  bottle.  The  latter  is  a  small  phial  closed  with  a  tube 

*  If  this  plan  be  unknown  in  America  we  are  much  surprised,  as  it  is  commonly 
practised  in  this  country  in  a  slightly  modified  form.— Eds. 
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stopper ;  the  tube  has  a  capillary  bore,  like  that  of  a  thermometer. 
The  liquid  being  poured  in  nearly  up  to  the  top  of  the  neck,  the 
stopper  is  inserted,  and  the  excess  of  liquid  escapes  through  the  tube 
stopper  and  is  wiped  off’.  The  bottle  is  of  such  a  size  that  when  filled 
with  distilled  water  it  has  a  given  weight  at  a  fixed  temperature, 
generally  of  02°  Fah.,  though  sometimes  G0°  or  70®.  A  200-grain 
bottle  or  a  ten  gramme  may  be  considered  the  best  sizes.  The  only 
precautions  necessary  are  to  have  the  bottle  thoroughly  clean  inside 
before  pouring  in  the  liquid  to  be  tested,  and  to  wipe  the  outside  per¬ 
fectly  dry  before  taking  the  weight,  handling  it  as  little  as  possible  so 
as  to  avoid  raising  the  temperature. 

The  specific  gravity  is  indicated  at  once  by  the  weight  of  the  liquid. 
If,  when  the  100-grain  bottle  is  filled  with  nitric  acid,  the  weight  of 
the  contents  proves  to  be  145  grains,  this,  of  course,  indicates  a  specific 
gravity  of  145.  Having  determined  the  specific  gravity  of  any 
liquid,  this  may  be  used  to  test  the  accuracy  of  hydrometers  by 
allowing  them  to  swim  in  it,  and  noting  the  indications,  and  how  far 
they  are  correct. 

In  using  the  hydrometer  care  must  be  taken  in  two  different  ways. 
It  must  be  lowered  gently  into  the  liquid.  If  allowed  to  slip  quickly 
in  it  will  sink  too  far  and  then  rise  again,  with  the  stem  wetted  above 
the  line  of  the  liquid.  The  hydrometer,  having  thus  an  extra  weight 
to  carry,  will  give  an  erroneous  indication.  Also,  it  must  not  be  let 
to  touch  the  side  of  the  vessel,  or  it  will  be  held  there  slightly  and 
not  move  freely.  The  degree  should  be  read  off  by  looking  from 
below  and  using  a  level  light.  Managed  in  this  way  results  of 
tolerable  correctness  may  be  got,  but  not  equal  to  those  of  the  specific 
gravity  bottle.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Photographic  Transparencies. — Light  and  Magnetism. —  New 
Salts  oe  Platinum  of  Possible  Use  in  Photography. 

The  business  of  the  Royal  Institution  is  now  over  for  this  year,  and 
at  different  times  I  have  written  accounts  in  your  columns  of  what¬ 
ever  has  transpired  there  of  interest  to  photographers.  Little  in 
connection  with  photography  proper  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
any  of  the  lecturers;  but  the  researches  and  experiments  on  “light” 
have  been  of  considerable  interest,  and  this  branch  of  science 
has  more  especially  been  the  field  of  work  of  Mr.  J.  Norman 
Lockyer  and  Professor  Tyndall.  .  The  next  Royal  Institution 
session  will  begin  at  Christmas ;  but  there  are  vet  a  few  items,  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  session  just  over,  which  it  may  be 
as  well  to  place  on  record  in  these  columns. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  the  Friday  evening  lectures,  the'London 
Stereoscopic  Company  exhibited  in  the  library 
of  the  Institution  some  photographic  trans¬ 
parencies  of  a  somewhat  novel  character.  They 
were  labelled  as  “  permanent  photographs,”  and 
there  are  many  reasons  why  the  attempt  to 
introduce  such  pictures  as  those  now  under 
notice  should  be  strongly  encouraged  both  by 
photographers  and  by  the  general  public.  Each 
picture  consisted  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  very 
thick  and  good  polished  glass,  with  bevelled 
edges ;  a  section  of  one  of  the  transparencies  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  fig.  1. 
The  glass  was  more  than  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  so  that  the  finished  picture  would 
make  a  very  good  paper  weight,  as  well  as  prove 
an  ornament  to  the  drawing-room.  The  picture 
was  cemented  between  the  thick  slab  of  glass 
A  B  and  the  thin  plate  D  E,  Canada  balsam,  I 
presume,  being  the  cementing  agent.  The  fact 
of  the  lower  slab  of  glass  being  so  thick  per¬ 
mitted  some  transmitted  light  to  come  through 
the  photograph  when  the  picture  was  laid  upon  a  table  or  other 
flat  surface,  and  this  tended  to  improve  the  tone  and  appearance. 

Supposing  the  picture  to  have  been  properly  taken  and  cemented, 
these  photographs  ought  to  be  very  permanent;  they  ought  not  to 
be  toned  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  should  have  the  fixing 
salts  well  washed  out  of  the  film  to  ensure  durability.  These  points 
have,  doubtless,  received  attention  from  such  skilled  photographers 
as  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company ;  but  there  are  other  sources  of 
perishability  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention.  Canada  balsam, 
cementing  sheets  of  glass,  is  liable  to  grow  brittle  and  to  crack  in 
the  course  of  years;  samples  of  Canada  balsam  which  have  been 
kept  many  years  before  use  are,  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Browning,  less 
liable  to  this  defect,  and  perhaps  your  contributor,  the  Rev.  J.  B. 


Reade,  F.R.S.,  who  has  had  experience  in  such  matters,  can  give 
more  information  on  this  subject.  A  year  ago  I  called  attention  to 
this  bad  quality  possessed  by  Canada  balsam,  and  Mr.  James 
Buckingham,  F.R.A.S.,  of  Westmorland  House,  Westmorland-place, 
Walworth,  helped  me  out  of  my  difficulties  by  telling  me  how  to 
prepare  Canada  balsam  so  that  it  will  give  a  tough  film  which  will 
not  crack  with  age.  This,  however,  was  a  trade  secret,  told  me  on 
condition  that  I  would  not  divulge  the  same.  I  have  an  excessive  dis¬ 
like  to  keeping  any  kind  of  useful  knowledge  secret,  and  hope  that  Mr. 
Buckingham  will  publish  the  method  of  toughening  Canada  balsam, 
as  it  will  tend  so  much  to  increase  the  durability  of  certain  kinds 
of  photographs.  With  such  toughened  balsam  the  pictures  by  the 
London  Stereoscopic  Company*  ought  to  be  everlasting,  except  that 
the  plates  are  liable  to  separation  by  heat.  The  only  remedy  for 
this  defect  is  to  screw  up  such  pictures  in  a  well-fitting  frame.  A 
frame  made  of  metallic  silver  should  be  both  ornamental  and  durable, 
though,  if  the  utmost  limit  of  imperishability  be  desired,  a  frame 
made  of  the  platinum-silver  alloy  would  be  best. 

The  price  of  the  pictures  here  alluded  to  was  very  moderate — 
seven  shillings  or  seven  and  sixpence  each  for  the  quarter-plate  size, 
if  I  recollect  rightly.  The  introduction  of  such  pictures  should  be 
favoured  by  the  public,  because  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  more 
permanency  in  photographs;  for  the  same  reason  the  step  should  be 
favoured  and  followed  by  photographers,  also,  because  such  pictures 
have  the  charm  and  attraction  of  being  novelties. 

Without  the  aid  of  light  very  many  of  the  philosophical  experi¬ 
ments  at  the  Royal  Institution  would  altogether  lose  their  effect,  for 
light  furnishes  the  experimentalist  with  an  index  which  possesses  no 
weight ,  so  that  he  is  thereby  furnished  with  the  power  of  greatly 
multiplying  very  small  motions.  In  diamagnetic  experiments, 
where  the  effects  produced  by  powerful  electro-magnets  are  not  by 
any  means  strong,  such  aid  is  very  valuable.  When  a  cube  of 
copper  is  made  to  rotate  at  the  end  of  a  string,  between  the  two 


FIG.  2. 


movable  poles,  DD,  of  the  electro-magnet  shown  m  Jig.  2,  it  will 
rotate  freely  as  long  as  no  electrical  current  passes  to  excite  mag¬ 
netism.  But  directly  tho  soft  iron  is  turned  into  a  powerful  magnet 
the  cube  of  copper  ceases  to  rotate,  being  acted  upon  in  some  wray — 
not  by  the  air,  but  by  something  or  other  in  the  pure  space  between 
the  poles  of  the  magnet.  To  make  this  visible  to  all  the  spectators. 
Professor  Tyndall  mounted  four  triangular  mirrors,  B,  on  the  top  of 
the  cube  of  copper  A,  and  threw  a  parallel  beam  from  the  electric 
lamp  upon  the  cube  and  its  mirrors.  The  result  of  this  was  that, 
when  the  cube  rotated,  spots  of  bright  light,  reflected  by  the 
mirrors,  travelled  rapidly  round  the  walls  of  the  darkened  theatre, 
so  that  everybody  could  see  the  rotation.  Directly  magnetism  was 
produced  in  the  soft  iron  the  cube  and  mirrors  ceased  to  rotate,  and 
the  spots  of  light  came  to  rest  upon  the  walls.  When  a  bar  of 
copper  is  moved  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet  it  feels  as 
if  the  bar  were  cutting  cheese,  such  is  the  resistance,  though  nothing 
is  to  be  seen. 

Dr.  William  Odling,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  has  recently  been  making  experimental  researches  on 
the  ammonia  compounds  of  platinum.  The  results  are  not  at  present 
of  much  interest  to  those  who  are  not  chemists ;  but  there  is  the 
possibility  that  some  of  these  salts  would  do  to  tone  photographs, 
and  prove  less  expensive  for  the  purpose  than  chloride  of  gold. 
Platinum,  whenever  it  has  been  used  to  tone  photographs,  has 
answered  the  purpose  ;  but  the  shades  of  colour  produced  have  not 
been  so  rich  or  so  pleasing  as  those  resulting  from  the  use  of  gold. 
Some  of  the  little-known  salts  of  platinum  have  an  alkaline 
reaction,  which  is  a  favourable  characteristic  so  far  as  their  possible 
use  in  toning  is  concerned.  The  properties  of  these  salts  and  the 

*  Our  friend  is  probably  not  aware  that  these  transparencies  have,  for  a  considerable 
time,  been  on  sale  in  London  by  importers  of  French  goods,  and  other  dealers  in 
photographic  requisites.— Eds. 
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methods  of  preparing  them  will  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Institution.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  the  details 
here,  as  yet. 

In  my  last  article,  a  printer’s  error  made  me  speak  of  passing  a 
finger  over  the  inside  of  a  vacuum  tube,  instead  of  the  outside. 

William  H.  Harrison. 


AN  INDIAN  PHOTOGRAPHER  ON  THE  CONTINENT.* 

Photography. 

Photography  is  not  very  extensively  used  for  reductions  where  perfect 
accuracy  is  required ;  moreover,  the  original  drawings  are  very  seldom 
suitable  for  reproduction  in  this  manner,  but  its  principal  use  is  in 
making  copies  for  the  use  of  engravers  as  guides  for  copying  the  hill 
shading,  the  outline  being  drawn  by  means  of  the  pantograph.  It  is 
extensively  U3ed  for  making  copies  of  maps  for  temporary  purposes,  and 
in  Holland  has  been  applied  as  an  aid  to  the  engraving  on  stone  with 
great  success.  A  very  economical  and  rapid  process  of  photographic 
printing  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  Belgian  Topographical 
Department,  where  it  is  very  much  used  as  well  as  at  Paris. 

Photolithography. 

Photolithography  is  not  as  yet  very  extensively  employed  for  the 
reproduction  of  maps.  It  is  used  in  Prussia  to  some  extent,  but  not  in 
a  Government  establishment,  as  also  in  Austria  and  Bavaria.  In  Bel¬ 
gium,  however,  considerable  use  is  made  of  it,  the  map,  upon  a  scale  of 
1  :  20,000  being  produced  in  this  manner,  and  this  is  the  only  instance 
in  which  it  has  been  really  applied  to  the  production  of  a  series  of  maps 
of  a  country. 

The  causes  which  have  operated  against  its  more  extensive  introduc¬ 
tion  are  the  uncertainty  of  exactly  preserving  the  scale  through  the 
numerous  washings  and  pressings  the  prints  have  to  undergo  and  the 
difficulties  in  manipulating  so  as  to  produce  fine,  sharp  work  and  avoid 
a  heavy  and  generally  woolly  appearance.  The  finest  and  most  accurate 
work  is  produced  by  working  direct  on  the  stone ;  but  this  limits  the 
application  of  the  process  to  maps  of  comparatively  small  size.  Taking 
all  things  into  consideration  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  process 
used  at  Southampton  is  the  best  hitherto  published  for  the  reproduction 
of  maps,  &c.,  of  large  size;  but  for  fine,  delicate  work  of  moderate  di¬ 
mensions  it  is  probable  that  Toovey’s  or  some  of  the  asphaltum  pro¬ 
cesses  will  be  found  better.  Photozincography  was  not  used  at  all  in 
any  of  the  institutions  I  visited. 

Photolithography  applied  to  the  reproduction  of  drawings  and  photo¬ 
graphs  from  nature  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  results  far  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  done  in  England.  In  this 
respect  the  processes  of  Marie,  Toovey,  Korn,  Kellner,  Leth,  and 
Reiffenstein  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  which  has  already  been  attained  in  re¬ 
producing  subjects  in  half-tones,  the  processes  which  succeed  best  are 
extremely  difficult  and  uncertain,  and  require  a  great  amount  of  skill 
and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  A  means  of  producing 
better  results  with  more  certainty  and  less  expenditure  of  labour  is  still 
a  great  desideratum. 

The  phototype  process  of  Tessie  du  Mothay  and  Marshal  fulfils  these 
requirements  in  an  eminent  degree,  but  labours  under  the  great  disad¬ 
vantage  that  only  a  very  limited  number  of  impressions  can  be  obtained 
from  one  plate.  If  a  means  could  be  found  of  successfully  transferring 
such  phototypes  to  stone,  and  thus  obtaining  an  image  capable  of  giving 
some  thousands  of  impressions,  the  problem  would  be  completely 
solved. f 

Photo-Engraving. 

The  process  of  photo-engraving  is  not  as  yet  used  to  any  extent  for 
reproductions  of  maps.  Several  essays  have,  however,  been  made  with 
more  or  less  success,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  process  can 
render  the  greatest  services  in  this  respect,  and  that  before  long  it  will 
be  extensively  used.  Some  specimens  I  saw  at  Berlin  and  Paris  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed  in  delicacy  and  distinctness.  The  advantages  of 
photo-engraving  over  photolithography,  as  a  means  of  reproducing 
maps,  are  the  superior  accuracy  and  the  power  of  obtaining  finer  and 
far  more  delicate  results ;  at  the  same  time  its  application  is  limited 
to  work  of  moderate  size,  and  the  printing  requires  more  time  and  care. 
The  process  is  not  very  expensive  to  work,  though  naturally  more  so 
than  photolithography ;  its  use  will  therefore  be  restricted  to  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  a  high  class.  This  process  has  been  applied  to  fine-art  repro¬ 
ductions  with  the  greatest  success.  For  reproductions  in  line  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  Armand  Durand,  Baldus,  Gamier,  and  the  Royal  Printing  Office, 
Berlin,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired ;  while  in  half-tones  the  processes 
of  Placet,  Gamier,  and  Drivet,  of  Paris,  have  yielded  fine  results — • 
those  of  the  two  first  being  almost  perfect. 

*  Concluded  from  page  296. 

t  I  have  lately  seen  some  specimens  of  photolithography  in  half-tones,  executed 
by  Mr.  FiUwirth,  of  Norwood,  which  surpass  most  of  the  continental  specimens  in 
that  style,  but  are  not  quite  equal  to  the  results  of  Tessie  du  Mothay’s  process.  I 
believe  they  are  obtained  by  a  somewhat  similar  method. 
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From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  various  processes,  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
for  reproductions  in  line,  the  asphaltum  processes  give  the  best  results, 
and  of  these  I  can  confidently  recommend  the  Berlin  process ;  while  for 
half-tone  work  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  bichromated 
gelatine,  either  by  swelling  it  and  taking  a  cast  of  the  film,  or  by 
rendering  it  less  impervious  to  acid  solutions,  and  then  biting  in 
through  it.  At  present  these  processes  are  very  little  practised  out  of 
Paris ;  Berlin  is  the  only  other  city  in  which  I  saw  anything  of  the 
kind.* 

Application  of  Photography  to  Surveying. 

Though  essays  have  been  made  to  apply  photography  to  surveying 
for  some  years  past,  the  subject  ha3  not  received  the  attention  it  de¬ 
serves.  It  has  been  taken  up  to  some  extent  by  the  French  aud  Prus¬ 
sian  Governments,  but  no  regular  use  is  made  of  it.  The  existing 
methods  have  been  described  as  fully  as  possible  in  this  report,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  attention  of  those  competent  to  judge  of  its  merits 
may  be  drawn  to  the  subject. 


THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION. 

The  annual  meeting  and  exhibition  of  the  American  Photographic 
Association  has  this  year  been  held  at  Cleveland  (Ohio),  commenc¬ 
ing  on  the  6th  ult.  It  was  highly  successful.  The  President,  Mr. 
Abram  Bogardus,  of  New  York,  delivered  the  annual  address, 
which  in  substance  was  as  follows  : — 

Again  the  season  has  come  for  our  annual  meeting.  Again  we  meet 
to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  and  brotherhood,  to  note  each  other’s 
attainments,  and  compare  our  work  and  see  how  much  our  art  has 
advanced  during  the  year.  I  think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  and 
the  world  on  the  rapid  strides  we  have  made  since  we  met  one  year 
ago.  The  shadow  picture,  then  a  new  effort,  is  now  becoming  almost 
universal;  and  well  it  may,  for  the  best  judges  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  the  finest  effect  yet  produced  with  the  camera.  The 
Albert  process  is  yet  in  embryo,  but  great  promises  are  made  and  strong 
hopes  are  entertained  that  it  will  yet  work  a  complete  revolution  in 
photography.  The  Woodbury  process  is  before  you,  and  you  can  in 
this  building  see  its  results  and  working.  I  tell  you,  gentlemeu,  pho¬ 
tography  has  a  great  future.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the 
fine  results  of  retouching  the  negative ;  you  know  how  wonderfully  the 
prints  are  improved,  how  much  beautified.  Science  is  ready  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  photography,  as  during  the  recent  eclipse.  By  no  other  pro¬ 
cess  known  to  men  could  the  event  have  been  so  accurately  noted,  the 
sun  marking  its  own  obscuration  -with  accuracy  most  wonderful.  And 
now,  gentlemen,  from  what  this  convention  shows,  is  our  association 
worth  keeping  up?  If  it  be,  then  let  us  do  what  we  can  to  enlarge  its 
sphere  of  usefulness,  and  let  every  member  exert  himself  to  make  its 
influence  good.  If  of  no  use,  then  let  us  disband,  separate.  What  say 
you  ?  [Cries  of  No !  no !]  I  am  in  earnest  in  this  matter.  Gentlemen,, 
you  come  not  here  to  hear  my  powers  of  oratory ;  no,  rather  let  our 
eloquence  come  from  the  dark  room  and  be  written  in  real  letters  of  light 
by  the  delicate  and  truthful  lens  of  the  camera.  Let  us  banish  still  fur¬ 
ther  from  us  all  selfishness.  Let  us  feel  that  we  are  advancing  the  art 
when  we  assist  each  other.  As  I  have  said  before,  there  are  none  of 
us  perfect — we  all  need  schooling;  and  where  can  we  get  it  better, 
quicker,  cheaper,  than  by  such  a  general  showing  of  our  work  as  we 
have  below?  Let  us  try  to  excel,  not  undersell ;  let  us  try  to  keep  clear 
of  cliques ;  let  there  be  a  change  of  officers  yearly,  so  that  this  charge 
cannot  be  brought  against  us ;  in  short,  let  us  pull  together,  and 
remember  the  old  adage  so  often  quoted — “In  union  there  is  strength.” 

Having  closed  his  address,  Mr.  Bogardus  introduced  Dr.  Vogel, 
of  Berlin,  the  invited  guest  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  concerning  whose  visit  our  Philadelphia  contemporary 
has  said — “  We  look  upon  his  coming  as  an  era  in  American 
photography.”  Dr.  Vogel  spoke  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,— Allow  me,  in  due  appreciation 
of  the  many  kindnesses  and  cordial  welcome  tendered  to  me  since  setting 
my  foot  on  American  soil,  to  offer  you  my  since  rest  and  most  heartfelt 
thanks.  You  have  given  to  me  occasion,  through  your  kindly  invita¬ 
tion,  to  become  acquainted  with  a  land  and  a  people  that  had  offered, 
millions  of  my  countrymen  a  friendly  asylum,  where  they  can  exercise 
their  diligence  and  industrial  habits  without  the  prejudices  and  restric¬ 
tions  of  European  peoples.  Our  relations  in  Europe  are  of  a  peculiar 
and  circumscribed  nature.  A  certain  adherence  to  the  old  gives  our 
German  people  a  somewhat  conservative  character,  which  often  hinders 
us  in  the  way  of  progression.  Thousands  of  intelligent  men,  who  have 
persistently  fought  in  vain  against  this  prejudice,  were  compelled  to 
turn  their  backs  upon  their  fatherland,  to  seek  a  home  under  your 
American  flag— in  a  land  which,  through  the  unlimited  extension  of  its 
boundaries,  through  its  great  and  colossal  undertakings  and  the  activity 
of  her  inhabitants,  and  through  the  independence  of  her  institutions, 

*  I  may  mention  here  that,  when  visiting  Messrs.  Nelson’s  printing-office  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mr.  Ratnage,  of  that  firm,  showed  me  some  exceedingly  fine  specimens  of 
photographic  engravings  in  relief  suitable  for  printing  in  the  typographic  press, 
which  for  sharpness  and  delicacy  surpassed  anything  I  saw  on  the  continent. 
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calls  forth  the  admiration  of  the  Old  World.  Free  from  our  European 
prejudices,  men  and  things  develope  themselves  here  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  Whilst  we  in  Europe  have,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  sought 
some  means  to  construct  a  railway  through  the  Alps,  a  short  distance 
only  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  the  American  people  have  built  a  rail¬ 
road  linking  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Again :  while  it  takes 
some  hundreds  of  years  for  European  cities  to  obtain  growth  and  com¬ 
mercial  magnitude,  large  and  powerful  commercial  centres  like  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  and  many  other  fine  cities,  are  growing  up,  where,  only 
twenty  years  ago,  the  red  man  hunted  with  his  bow  and  arrow.  But 
the  activity  and  energy  of  the  American  people  is  also  visible  in  scientific 
undertakings,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  astronomical  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  the  scientific  men  of  the  Old  and  New  World  during  the 
late  eclipses  of  1868  and  1869.  While  combined  Germany  and  England 
furnished  only  two  photographic  telescopes  for  the  observation  of  the 
eclipse  of  1868,  in  Arabia  and  India,  America  devoted  some  thirty  pho¬ 
tographical  instruments  toward  the  sun,  to  note  from  time  to  time  its 
different  phases  and  changes ;  while  the  services  of  hundreds  of  your 
best  xihotographers  were  brought  into  requisition,  resulting  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  many  hundreds  of  the  best  photographs  of  the  sun— a  tri¬ 
umph  for  American  photography  and  American  people.  Yes,  gentle¬ 
men,  to  learn  this  land  and  this  people  has  been  one  of  the  most  fervent 
and  cheeriest  dreams  of  my  heart.  My  longing  was  increased  since  my 
modest  labours  for  the  advancement  of  photography  have  brought  me 
into  intimate  connection  with  my  fellow  colleagues  of  America.  At 
last  T  find  myself  in  full  realisation  of  this  dream,  through  your  kindly 
invitation.  I  would  not  flatter  myself  into  the  belief  that  the  hearty 
welcome  which  I  have  met  is  due  to  my  own  personal  merits, 
but  rather  that  you  would  thereby  acknowledge  the  merits  of  the 
German  photographers  in  general.  Within  the  last  few  years  there 
has  sprung  up  between  us  a  large  photographic  intercourse.  You 
learned  to  value  and  appreciate  German  photographs,  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  same  as  worthy  of  your  imitation;  and  now  American 
photographers  are  sent  to  Germany,  and  exercise  already  an  in¬ 
fluence  over  our  native  art.  In  this  manner  photography  is  advanced 
by  alternate  action.  Only  thirty-one  years  have  passed  away  since 
the  light  of  this  glorious  art  first  began  to  dawn  upon  us ;  never¬ 
theless,  no  other  invention  within  the  last  century  has  progressed 
in  such  a  rapid  manner,  and  exercised  such  a  powerful  influence  over 
modern  art,  science,  and  culture,  as  photography.  A  new  era  com¬ 
menced  with  the  invention  of  the  printing  press ,  four  hundred  years 
ago,  through  which  the  treasures  of  knowledge  were  multiplied  and 
thrown  open  to  the  whole  world.  Yet  the  press  could  only  multiply 
ideas,  while  there  was  wanting  that  which  would  fix  and  multiply 
the  beautiful  scenery  and  phenomena  of  nature,  the  works  of  art 
and  industry.  This  was  at  last  accomplished  hy  the  invention  of 
photography.  That  which  heretofore  was  only  reproduced  by  the  slow 
and  uncertain  pencil  of  the  artist,  is  now  achieved  and  multiplied  by 
photography  with  lightning  rapidity  and  truthfulness.  As  the  print¬ 
ing  press  has  become  a  medium  for  the  general  diffusion  of  ideas,  so 
has  photography  become  a  medium  for  the  multiplication  of  all  that  the 
eyes  can  grasp.  Photography,  then,  has  introduced  a  new  era  in  the 
world  of  art;  the  printing  press  has  introduced  a  new  era  into  the 
world  of  science.  In  general,  photography  is  looked  upon  as  something 
easy  to  be  acquired ;  but,  indeed,  there  is  no  modern  art  wanting  more 
multifold  knowledge  than  photography. — 1st.  As  a  result  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal  action  of  light,  there  is  required  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
chemistry. — 2nd.  As  a  handicraft,  photography  required  skilfulness 
and  experience. — 3rd.  As  the  product  of  photography  is  a  picture,  to 
please  the  eye  as  a  work  of  art  there  is  required  artistic  feeling  and 
study.  For  this  reason,  photography  is  due  to  the  knowledge  of  chemi¬ 
cal  and  optical  principles,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  art.  It  gives 
me  much  pleasure  to  see  that  these  principles  also  here  in  America  find 
recognition.  We  in  Europe  sometimes  labour  under  the  hallucination 
that  American  photography  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  high  point  of  per¬ 
fection,  because  but  few  good  American  pictures  find  their  way  to 
Europe.  The  actual  observations,  however,  which  I  have  made  during 
my  brief  sojourn  among  you  have  filled  me  with  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion.  He  who  would  judge  of  the  merits  of  American  photography 
must  in  person  tread  upon  American  soil.  The  photographer  in  your 
country  works  under  greater  and  more  manifold  difficulties  than  the 
photographer  in  our  country.  Time  and  labour  being  of  but  little  value 
in  Germany,  the  German  artist  can  finish  his  work  at  leisure ;  while 
you  in  America  must  make  the  best  possible  use  of  every  moment,  giv¬ 
ing  you  less  time  to  devote  to  your  study  and  experimenting.  Yet  the 
art  in  America  has  been  much  advanced  by  your  readiness  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  grasp  and  bring  into  practice  all  that  is  new  and  good ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  in  Germany,  as  our  celebrated  Professor  Liebig  says, 
“each  new  discovery  must  pass  through  three  different  periods  befoi'e 
meeting  with  a  general  acknowledgment.”  At  first,  it  is  proved  that 
the  new  discovery  is  worthless  and  impracticable  ;  second,  later  it  is 
asserted  that  it  is  nothing  new— that  a  similar  discovery  was  made 
perhaps  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  third  period  that 
the  discovery  is  acknowledged  and  put  into  practical  employment. 
Quite  different  is  it  with  you.  Whenever  any  new  and  useful  discovery 
is  made  the  American  people  are  the  first  to  recognise  the  same  accord- 
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ing  to  its  real  merits  or  demerits ;  and  for  this  reason  I  wish  success 
and  prosperity  to  American  science,  American  art,  and,  above  all,  to 
American  photography. 

After  several  other  speeches  and  the  transaction  of  business  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Association,  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  determine  upon  the  place 
at  which  the  Association  should  meet  next  year,  but  they  had  not 
given  in  their  report  when  our  parcel  was  despatched. 

THE  EXHIBITION. 

The  exhibition  differs  in  one  respect  from  those  held  in  this 
country,  namely,  in  there  being  more  apparatus  exhibited.  The 
firm  in  America  is  that  of  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony,  of  New 
York,  a  detailed  description  of  whose  extensive  establishment  we 
published  about  three  years  ago.  The  following  is  an  account, 
condensed  from  a  Cleveland  paper,  of  the  various  articles  exhibited 
by  the  Messrs.  Anthony  : — 

The  most  extensive  display  of  articles  of  this  class  is  made  by  Messrs. 
E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  and  Co.,  of  New  York.  This  firm  does  an 
enormous  business,  and  ranks  as  the  largest  in  the  world.  In  New  York 
they  have  three  large  establishments,  and  have  a  large  chemical  labo¬ 
ratory  in  Hudson  city.  The  firm  has  been  at  great  expense  to  send  to 
this  exhibition  samples  of  their  goods.  The  casual  visitor  is  most 
attracted  by  the  beautiful  pictures — large  and  small,  portraits  and 
stereoscopic — elegant  picture  frames,  superb  albums,  stereoscopes,  &c. 
Messrs.  Anthony  and  Co.  make  a  speciality  of  stereoscopic  views.  Be¬ 
sides  importing  largely,  they  employ  a  veteran  in  this  branch  of  the 
business,  Mr.  T.  C.  Roche,  to  make  view’s  of  American  scenery,  and  his 
work  certainly  deserves  the  high  praise  which  is  bestowed  upon  it  by 
judges.  The  best  artists  pronounce  his  views  perfect,  and  his  trans¬ 
parencies  are  highly  praised.  The  artistic  series  are  gems  indeed. 
The  pictures  are  rather  larger  than  the  ordinary  size,  are  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct  in  every  outline.  To  go  with  these,  the  firm  manufacture  a  great 
many  varieties  of  stereoscopes,  everything  being  made  by  them  except 
the  prisms  and  some  ornaments,  which  are  imported.  Those  with  velvet, 
gilt,  and  tulip  hoods  attract  most  attention.  Then  come  elegant  passe 
partout  and  dietite  frames,  of  many  styles,  and  rich  albums.  The  most 
singular  article  in  this  collection  is  the  graphoscope  for  the  parlour,  an 
instrument  for  showing  large  pictures.  The  goods  mentioned  above  are 
most  attractive  to  the  ordinary  spectator  ;  but  artists  are  most  interested 
in  another  class  of  articles,  the  photographic  materials.  The  Messrs. 
Anthony  and  Co.  have  on  exhibition  a  large  lot  of  their  specialities  in 
this  line,  prominent  among  which  we  noticed  the  conical  background 
and  counter  reflector,  first  introduced  by  W.  Kurtz,  one  of  the  first 
artists  of  New  York.  The  fine  effects  of  light  and  shade  produced  by 
this  accessory  are  shown  in  some  excellent  pictures  made  by  Mr.  Ivurtz 
with  a  Dallmeyer  lens — another  speciality  of  the  firm.  The  conical 
background  is  made  of  paper,  by  Walters,  Balch,  and  Co.,  paper  boat 
manufacturers,  of  Troy.  It  has  been  the  study  of  Messrs.  Anthony  and 
Co.  to  bring  to  notice  and  use  all  the  improvements  in  apparatus.  They 
show,  also,  camera  boxes  of  Spanish  mahogany,  brass  bound  and 
panelled,  with  all  the  recent  improvements  attached.  These  camera 
boxes  would  ornament  any  parlour.  But  we  cannot  describe  all  that  is 
displayed  here  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  their  vieAvs  are  long  looked  at 
by  visitors,  while  their  chemicals  and  apparatus  are  the  admiration  of 
photographers.  This  firm  is  the  only  one  in  the  country  which  manu¬ 
factures  chemicals  from  the  raw  material. 

We  shall  resume_our  notice  of  this  meeting  in  a  future  number. 


SPECTROSCOPIC  OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  SUN.* 

The  weather  has  lately  been  fine  enough,  and  the  sun  high  enough, 
during  my  available  observation  time  to  enable  me  to  resume  work. 
The  crop  of  new  facts  is  not  so  large  as  it  would  have  been  had  I  been 
working  with  a  strip  of  the  sun,  say  fifty  miles  or  a  hundred  miles  wide, 
instead  of  one  considerably  over  1,000— indeed,  nearer  2,000  in  width  ; 
but,  in  addition  to  the  new  facts  obtained,  I  have  very  largely 
strengthened  my  former  observations,  so  that  the  many  hours  I  have 
spent  in  watching  phenomena,  now  perfectly  familiar  to  me,  have  not 
been  absolutely  lost. 

The  negative  results  which  Dr.  Frankland  and  myself  have  obtained 
in  our  laboratory  work  in  the  matter  of  the  yellow  bright  line  near  D, 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  being  a  hydrogen  line,  led  me  to 
make  a  special  series  of  observations  on  that  line,  with  a  view  of  differen¬ 
tiating  it,  if  possible,  from  the  line  C. 

It  had  been  remarked  some  time  ago,  by  Professor  Zollner,  that  the 
yellow  line  was  often  less  high  in  a  prominence  than  the  C  line  ;  this, 
however,  is  no  evidence  (bearing  in  mind  our  results  with  regard  to 
magnesium).  The  proofs  I  have  now  to  lay  before  the  Royal  Society 
are  of  a  different  order,  and  are,  I  take  it,  conclusive  : — 

1.  With  a  tangential  slit  I  have  seen  the  yellow  line  bright  below  the 
chromosphere  when  the  C  line  has  been  dark,  the  two  lines  being  in 
the  same  field  of  view. 

*  Read  before  the  Royal  Society,  May  19,  1870. 
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2.  In  the  case  of  a  bright  prominence  over  a  spot  on  the  disc,  the  C 
and  F  lines  have  been  seen  bright,  while  the  yellow  line  has  been 
invisible. 

3.  In  a  high-pressure  injection  of  hydrogen,  the  motion  indicated  by 
change  of  wave-length  has  been  less  in  the  case  of  the  yellow  line  than 
in  the  case  of  C  and  F. 

4.  In  a  similar  quiescent  injection  the  pressure  indicated  has  been  less. 

5.  In  one  case  the  C  line  was  seen  long  and  unbroken,  while  the 
yellow  line  was  equally  long,  but  broken. 

The  circumstance  that  this  line  is  so  rarely  seen  dark  upon  the  sun 
makes  me  suspect  a  connection  between  it  and  the  line  at  5015  Angstrom, 
which  is  also  a  bright  line,  and  often  is  seen  bright  in  the  chromosphere, 
and  then  higher  than  the  sodium  and  magnesium  lines  when  they  are 
visible  at  the  same  time  ;  and  the  question  arises — Must  we  not  attribute 
these  lines  to  a  substance  which  exists  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
those  mixed  with  it,  and  to  one  of  very  great  levity  ?  for  its  absorption 
line  remains  invisible,  as  a  rule,  in  spot-spectra. 

I  have  been  able  to  make  a  series  of  observations  on  the  fine  spot 
which  was  visible  when  I  commenced  them  on  April  10th,  not  far  from 
the  centre  of  its  path  over  the  disc.  At  this  time,  the  spot,  as  I  judged 
by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  indications  of  general  absorption  in  the 
penumbral  regions,  was  shallow,  and  this  has  happened  to  many  of  the 
spots  seen  lately.  A  few  hours’  observation  showed  that  it  was  getting 
deeper  apparently,  and  that  the  umbrae  were  enlarging  and  increasing 
in  number,  as  if  a  general  downsinking  were  taking  place ;  but  clouds 
came  over,  and  the  observations  were  interrupted. 

By  the  next  day  (April  11)  the  spot  had  certainly  developed,  and 
now  there  was  a  magnificently  bright  prominence  completely  over  the 
darkest  mass  or  umbra,  the  prominence  being  fed  from  the  penumbra 
or  very  close  to  it — a  fact  indicated  by  greater  brilliancy  than  in  the 
bright  C  and  F  lines. 

April  12. — The  prominence  was  persistent. 

April  15. — -Spot  nearing  the  limb  ;  prominence  still  persistent  over 
spot.  At  111  saw  no  prominence  of  importance  on  the  limb,  but  about 
an  hour  afterwards  I  was  absolutely  startled  by  a  prominence  not,  I 
think,  depending  on  the  spot  I  have  referred  to,  but  certainly  near  it, 
more  than  two  feet  high,  showing  a  tremendous  motion  towards  the 
eye.  There  were  light  clouds,  which  reflected  to  me  the  solar  spectrum, 
and  I,  therefore,  saw  the  black  C  line  at  the  same  time.  The  pro¬ 
minence  C  line  (on  which  changes  of  wave-length  are  not  so  well  visible 
as  in  the  F  line)  was  only  coincident  with  the  absorption  line  for  a  few 
seconds  of  arc  ! 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  the  thickness  of  the  line  towards  the  right 
was  all  the  indication  of  motion  I  got.  In  another  ten  minutes  the 
bright  and  dark  lines  were  coincident. 

And  shortly  afterwards  what  motion  there  was,  was  towards  the  red  ! 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Royal  Society,  now  more  than  a  year  ago,  *  that 
the  largest  prominences,  as  seen  at  any  one  time,  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  those  in  which  either  the  intensest  action  or  the  most  rapid  change 
is  going  on.  From  the  observations  made  on  this  and  the  following  day, 
I  think  that  we  may  divide  prominences  into  two  classes : — 

1.  Those  in  which  great  action  is  going  on,  lower  vapours  being  in¬ 
jected.  In  the  majority  of  cases  these  are  not  high  ;  they  last  only  a 
short  time — are  throbs,  and  are  often  renewed,  and  are  not  seen  so 
frequently  near  the  sun’s  poles  as  near  the  equator.  They  often  accom¬ 
pany  spots,  but  are  not  limited  to  them.  These  are  the  intensely  bright 
prominences  of  the  American  photographs. 

2.  Those  which  are  perfectly  tranquil,  so  far  as  wave-length  evidence 
goes.  They  are  often  high,  are  persistent,  and  not  very  bright.  These 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  accompany  spots.  These  are  the  “radiance”  and 
dull  prominences  shown  in  the  American  photographs. 

I  now  return  to  my  observations  of  the  spot.  On  the  16th,  the  last  of 
the  many  umbra  was  close  to  the  limb,  and  the  most  violent  action  was 
indicated  occasionally.  I  was  working  with  the  C  line,  and  certainly 
never  saw  such  rapid  changes  of  wave-length  before.  The  motion  was 
chiefly  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  and  this  was  probably  the  reason  why, 
in  spite  of  the  great  action,  the  prominences,  three  or  four  of  which 
were  shut  out,  never  rose  very  high. 

I  append  some  drawings  made  at  my  request  by  an  artist,  Mr.  Holiday, 
who  happened  to  be  with  me,  and  who  had  never  seen  my  instrument 
or  the  solar  spectrum  widely  dispersed  before.  I  attach  great  importance 
to  them,  as  they  are  the  untrained  observations  of  a  keen  judge  of  form. 

The  appearances  were  at  times  extraordinary  and  new  to  me.  The 
hydrogen  shot  out  rapidly,  scintillating  as  it  went,  and  suddenly  here 
and  there  the  bright  line,  broad  and  badly  defined,  would  be  pierced,  as 
it  were,  by  a  line  of  intensely  brilliant  light  parallel  to  the  length  of 
the  spectrum,  and  at  times  the  whole  prominence  spectrum  was  built  up 
of  bright  lines  so  arranged,  indicating  that  the  prominence  itself  was 
built  up  of  single  discharges,  shot  out  from  the  region  near  the  limb 
with  a  velocity  sometimes  amounting  to  100  miles  a  second.  After  this 
had  gone  on  for  a  time,  the  prominence  mounted,  and  the  cyclonic 
motion  became  evident ;  for  away  from  the  sun,  as  shown  in  my  sketch, 
the  separate  masses  were  travelling  away  from  the  eye ;  then  gradually 
a  background  of  less  luminous  hydrogen  was  formed  moving  with 
various  velocities,  and  on  this  background  the  separate  “bombs  ”  (I  was 
working  with  a  vertical  spectrum)  like  exquisitely  jewelled  ear-rings. 

*  Frot.  Boy.  Soc.  18(39,  p  [354,  Mar.  17. 


It  soon  became  evident  that  the  region  of  the  chromosphere  just 
behind  that  in  which  the  prominence  arose  was  being  driven  back  with 
a  velocity  something  like  twenty  miles  a  second,  the  back-rush  being  so 
local  that,  with  the  small  image  I  am  unfortunately  compelled  to  use 
both  the  moving  and  rigid  portions  were  included  in  the  thickness  of 
the  slit.  I  saw  the  two  absorbing  lines  overlap.  These  observations 
were  of  great  importance  to  me ;  for  the  rapid  action  enabled  me  to  put 
together  several  phenomena  I  was  perfectly  familiar  with  separately, 
and  see  their  connected  meaning. 

They  may  be  summarised  as  follows,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
teach  us  much  concerning  the  nature  of  prominences.  When  the  air  is 
perfectly  tranquil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  spot,  or,  indeed, 
generally,  in  any  part  of  the  disc,  we  see  absorption  lines  running  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  spectrum,  crossing  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  am? 
they  vary  in  depth  of  shade  and  breadth  according  as  we  have  pore, 
corrugation,  or  spot  under  the  corresponding  part  of  the  slit — a  pore, 
in  fact,  is  a  spot.  Here  and  there,  where  the  spectrum  is  brightest 
(where  a  bright  point  of  facula  is  under  the  slit)  we  suddenly  see  this 
appearance — an  interesting  bright  lozenge  of  light.  This  I  take  to  be 
due  to  bright  hydrogen  at  a  greater  pressure  than  ordinary,  and  this, 
then,  is  the  reason  of  the  intensely-bright  points  seen  in  ranges  of 
faculm  observed  near  the  limb. 

The  appearance  of  this  lozenge  in  the  spectroscope,  which  indicates  a 
diminution  of  pressure  round  its  central  portion,  is  the  signal  for  some, 
and  often  all,  of  the  following  phenomena  : — 

1.  A  thinning  and  strange  variation  in  the  visibility  and  thickness  of 
the  hydrogen  absorption  line  under  observation. 

2.  If  near  the  limb  this  prominence  may  extend  beyond  it,  and  its 
motion-form  will  then  become  more  easy  of  observation.  In  such  cases 
the  motion  is  cyclonic  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  generally  very 
rapid,  and  (another  feature  of  a  solar  storm)  the  photosplieric  vapours 
are  torn  up  with  the  intensely-bright  hydrogen — the  number  of  bright 
lines  visible  determining  the  depth  from  which  the  vapours  are  torn, 
and  varying  almost  directly  with  the  amount  of  motion  indicated. 

Here,  then,  we  have,  I  think,  the  chain  that  connects  the  prominences 
with  the  brighter  points  of  the  faculae. 

These  lozenge-shaped  appearances,  which  were  observed  close  to  the 
spot  on  the  16th,  were  accompanied  by  the  “throbs”  of  the  eruption 
to  which  I  have  before  referred.  While  Mr.  Holiday  was  with  me — a 
space  of  two  hours — there  were  two  outbursts,  separated  by  a  space  of 
almost  rest,  and  each  outburst  consisting  of  a  series  of  discharges,  as  I 
have  shown.  I  subsequently  witnessed  a  third  outburst.  The  pheno¬ 
mena  observed  on  all  three  were  the  same  in  kind. 

On  this  day  I  was  so  anxious  to  watch  the  various  motion-forms  of 
the  hydrogen  lines  that  I  did  not  use  the  tangential  slit.  This  I  did 
the  next  day  (the  L7th  April)  in  the  same  region,  when  similar  eruptions 
were  visible,  though  the  spot  was  no  longer  visible. 

Judge  of  my  surprise  and  delight  when,  upon  sweeping  along  the 
spectrum,  I  found  hundreds  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  beautifully  bright 
at  the  base  of  the  prominence  ! 

The  complication  of  the  chromosphere  spectrum  was  greatest  in  the 
regions  more  refrangible  than  C,  from  E  to  long  past  b,  and  near  F,  and 
high-pressure  iron  vapour  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  phenomenon. 

I  have  before  stated  to  the  Royal  Society  that  I  have  seen  the  chro¬ 
mosphere  full  of  lines ;  but  the  fulness  then  was  an  emptiness  compared 
with  the  observation  to  which  I  now  refer. 

A  more  convincing  proof  of  the  theory  of  the  solar  constitution  put  for¬ 
ward  by  Dr.  Frankland  and  myself  could  scarcely  have  been  furnished. 
This  observation  not  only  endorses  all  my  former  work  in  this  direction, 
but  it  tends  to  show  the  shallowness  of  the  region  on  which  many  of  the 
more  important  solar  phenomena  take  place,  as  well  as  its  exact  locality. 

The  appearance  of  the  F  line  with  a  tangential  slit  at  the  base  of  the 
rominence  included  two  of  the  lozenge-shaped  brilliant  spots  to  which 

have  before  referred.  They  were  more  elongated  than  usual,  an 
effect  of  pressure,  I  hold,  greater  pressure,  and,  therefore,  greater  com¬ 
plication,  of  the  chromosphere  spectrum  ;  the  complication  is  almost 
impossible  of  observation  on  the  disc. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  another  prominence  on  the  same  side  of  the 
sun,  although  the  action  was  great  the  erupted  materials  were  simple, 
i.e.,  only  sodium  and  magnesium,  and  that  a  moderate  alteration  of 
wave-length  in  these  vapours  was  obvious.  Besides  these  observations 
on  the  17th,  I  also  availed  myself  of  the  pureness  of  the  air  to  examine 
telescopically  the  two  spots  on  the  disc  which  the  spectroscope  re¬ 
ported  tranquil  as  to  up  and  down  rushes.  I  saw  every  cloud-dome 
in  their  neighbourhood  perfectly,  and  I  saw  these  domes  drawn  out  by 
horizontal  currents,  doubtless,  in  the  penumbrae ;  while  on  the  floors  of 
the  spots,  here  and  there,  were  similar  cloud-masses,  the  distribution 
of  which  varied  from  time  to  time,  the  spectrum  of  these  masses  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  their  fellows  on  the  general  surface  of  the  sun. 

I  have  before  stated  that  the  region  of  a  spot  comprised  by  the 
penumbrae  appears  to  be  shallower  in  the  spots  I  have  observed  lately 
(we  are  now  nearing  the  maximum  period  of  sun-spots).  I  have  further 
to  remark  that  I  have  evidence  that  the  chromosphere  is  also  shallower 
than  it  was  in  1868. 

I  am  now  making  special  observations  on  these  two  points,  as  I  con¬ 
sider  that  many  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

J.  Nobmak  Lockyeb,  F.R.S. 
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Dr.  Monckhoven’s  Paper  on  Double  Salts.— Iodide  of  Potassium 
and  Cadmium. — Iodide  of  Cadmium  and  Sodium.— Iodide  of  Cad¬ 
mium  and  Ammonium. — Iodide  of  Ethylammine  and  Cadmium. — 
Bromide  of  Potassium  and  Cadmium. — Bromide  of  Cadmium 
and  Sodium. — Bromide  of  Cadmium  and  Ammonium. — Equiva¬ 
lent  of  Bromide  of  Cadmium. — Accident  at  the  Ecole  de 
Pharmacie. — Exhibition  at  the  Palais  de  l’  Industrie. 

An  interesting  paper  lias  been  read  by  Dr.  Monckhoven,  at  tbe  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Vienna,  on  some  new  double  iodides  and  bromides 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  absolute  ether.  He  referred  to  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Vogel  on  a  similar  subject,  and  to  the  announcement  by  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea,  that  if  the  usual  iodides  and  bromides  used  in  a  collodion 
are  triturated  together  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  weak  alcohol  they 
dissolve,  but  if  taken  separately  they  will  not  dissolve.  I  recollect  the 
double  cadmium  salt  introduced  commercially  by  M.  Meynier,  of 
Marseilles,  and  it  appears  that  it  did  not  succeed  owing'  to  its  giving  a 
collodion  yielding  hard  pictures,  and  which  decomposed  quickly.  The 
researches  of  Mr.  Lea  put  Dr.  Monckhoven  on  the  track  for  the  experi¬ 
ments  he  has  made,  and  the  Doctor  has'acknowledged  his  indebtedness. 

The  first  double  salt  he  introduces  is  iodide  of  potassium  and  cad¬ 
mium.  The  best  way  of  preparing  this  is  to  put  into  a  bottle  500  parts 
of  metallic  cadmium  in  thin  sheet,  1,000  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
704  of  resublimed  iodine,  and  2,000  of  water.  The  iodine  dissolves  in 
the  iodide  of  potassium,  which  in  contact  with  the  cadmium  becomes 
transformed  in  a  few  days  into  the  double  salt ;  the  decolouration  of  the 
liquid  shows  when  the  action  is  complete.  No  heat  should  be  used  in 
the  operation.  This  salt  can  be  crystallised.  It  is  more  soluble  in 
water  than  either  iodide  of  potassium  or  iodide  of  cadmium,  seeing  one 
part  of  water  dissolves  three  of  the  double  salt.  It  is  much  more  souble 
in  absolute  alcohol,  even  when  mixed  with  its  own  volume  of  absolute 
ether,  than  iodide  of  cadmium.  The  iodide  of  potassium  of  the  double 
salt  does  not  separate  from  this  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  It  does 
not  thicken  the  collodion  like  iodide  of  cadmium,  nor  does  the  collodion 
become  red  after  a  few  days,  as  it  ’  does  if  prepared  with  iodide  of 
potassium.  This  double  salt  is  very  deliquescent,  and,  therefore,  it 
must  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

Iodide  of  cadmium  and  sodium  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  special 
advantages. 

Iodide  of  cadmium  and  ammonium  is  prepared  by  dissolving  144  parts 
of  iodide  of  ammonium  and  182  of  iodide  of  cadmium  in  warm  water, 
filtering,  and  evaporating  to  crystallisation.  This  salt  differs  from  the 
iodide  of  potassium  and  cadmium  in  being  unaltered  by  contact  with 
the  air.  This  is  a  curious  fact,  as  iodide  of  ammonium  is  deliquescent, 
whereas  iodide  of  potassium  is  not  to  so  great  a  degree.  This  double 
salt  dissolves  well  in  absolute  ether  and  alcohol  and  gives  a  thin  collo¬ 
dion,  but  not  quite  so  thin  as  that  prepared  with  the  double  sodium  and 
cadmium  salt.  This  salt  can  be  used  to  advantage  when  it  is  required 
to  use  a  gun-cotton  giving  a  thick  collodion. 

Iodide  of  ethylammine  and  cadmium : — The  properties  of  this  salt  is 
like  those  of  the  ammonium  salt  just  described,  and  it  crystallises  with 
difficulty. 

Bromide  of  potassium  and  cadmium  is  easily  prepared  by  dissolving 
172  parts  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  119  of  the  potassium  salt,  and 
evaporating  to  crystallisation.  It  crystallises  well  and  in  fine  crystals, 
not  changed  by  contact  with  air.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  water ;  hut,  if  it 
be  attempted  to  dissolve  it  in  ether  and  alcohol,  “it  obeys  the  law  of 
Berthollet — that  is  to  say,  the  bromide  of  potassium  rapidly  separates 
and  is  precipitated  in  the  liquid.”  This  is  a  singular  and  characteristic 
difference  between  this  compound  and  the  double  iodide  of  potassium 
and  cadmium.  This  double  bromide  is,  therefore,  unfit  for  photo¬ 
graphic  use. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  and  sodium  is  very  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  its  use  in  presence  of  iodide  of  cadmium,  or  of  the 
double  salt  of  iodide  of  cadmium  and  ammonium,  gives  an  excellent  collo¬ 
dion,  which  allows  a  high  dose  of  bromide.  But,  as  soon  as  ever  this 
double  salt  of  biomide  of  cadmium  and  sodium  is  introduced  into  a 
collodion  containing  iodide  of  cadmium  and  potassium,  bromide  of 
potassium  is  immediately  precipitated. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  and  cadmium  is  capital  for  photographic  use 
for  the  new  collodions  with  bromide  of  silver,  the  study  of  which  is  now 
the  order  of  the  day.  It  crystallises  well,  is  not  deliquescent,  and  dis¬ 
solves  in  a  large  proportion  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  consequently  in 


collodion,  and  this  without  having  to  triturate  it  in  a  niortar  with  alcohol , 
and  without  having  to  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder.  The  bromides  soluble 
in  collodion  are  very  rare,  and  all,  almost  without  exception,  are  very 
difficult  to  dissolve  in  collodion,  except  the  bromide  of  cadmium.  The 
bromide  of  cadmium  makes  the  collodion  thick  and  gelatinous,  so  that 
its  use  in  a  large  dose  is  impossible ;  whereas  the  double  salt  of  bromide 
of  ammonium  and  cadmium  is  much  more  soluble,  and  does  not  render 
the  collodion  thick.  This  salt  cannot  be  employed  in  a  collodion  with 
iodide  of  potassium  and  cadmium ;  for  the  promide  of  potassium  will  be 
precipitated,  and  the  collodion  become  muddy.  With  the  other  iodides, 
and  more  especially  by  itself,  its  use  is  excellent. 

Dr.  Monckhoven  concludes  his  useful  and  interesting  mdmoire  by 
calling  attention  to  the  good  properties  of  the  double  iodide  of  potassium 
and  cadmium,  the  use  of  which  should  become  universal,  as  it  gives  such 
good  collodions.  It  is  true  that  only  a  single  bromide  can  be  used  with 
it,  the  bromide  of  cadmium ;  for  it  is  a  surprising  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
bromides,  when  placed  in  presence  of  the  double  salt  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  cadmium,  precipitate  bromide  of  potassium  by  double 
decomposition.  “Why,  I  know  not;  but  I  state  a  fact  which,  surely, 
other  chemists  will  find  singular  as  well  as  myself.”  Secondly,  says 
the  Doctor,  the  future  of  the  bromide  of  ammonium  and  cadmium  is 
very  great,  for  it  gives  a  fluid  collodion,  is  very  soluble  in  it,  and  its 
preparation  is  very  easy.  I  expect  this  paper  will  give  rise  to  a  good  deal 
of  experimenting,  and  I  hope  the  results  will  be  recorded  in  these  pages. 

Dr.  Monckhoven  states  that  the  equivalent  for  bromide  of  cadmium 
is  Cd  Br  |4  HO,  and  not  Cd  Br,  as  published  by  all  authors  writing  on 
the  subject.  Its  equivalent  weight  is  therefore  172,  and  not  136,  as 
found  in  photographic  works. 

A  sad  accident  is  reported  from  the  Ecole  de  Pharmacie  here.  One 
of  the  pupils  was  heating,  in  a  test  tube,  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  and  sulphuric  acid.  From  this  mixture  sulphurous  acid  was  being 
given  off.  The  student,  wishing  to  be  sure  of  this,  bent  over  the  tube, 
and  a  portion  of  the  liquid  spurted  into  his  eyes.  In  spite  of  every¬ 
thing  the  eysight  of  the  poor  young  man  was  entirely  lost.  He  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age. 

I  find  that  M.  Adam-Salomon  is  not  an  exhibitor  of  photographs  at 
the  Palais  de  F  Industrie  this  year.  There  are  several  imitators,  more 
or  less  good  ;  the  best  is  an  old  operator  of  M.  Salomon’s,  but  he  has  not 
the  master  hand. 

I  cannot  but  think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  subscription  to  the 
late  retiring  and  unselfish  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  should  become  the 
subject  of  a  trade  advertisement.  Pi.  J.  Fowler. 

Paris,  28th  June,  1870. 

MR.  M.  CAREY  LEA’S  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  experienced  similar  success  and  difficulties  as 
your  correspondent  “J.  M.  B.,”  I  propose,  by  your  permission,  to  report 
progress. 

I  prepared  four  plates  according  to  the  directions  of  Mr.  Lea,  one  of 
which  I  exposed  for  five  minutes,  rather  late  in  the  evening,  with  Ross’s 
triplet,  No.  2.  (I  had  been  accustomed  to  give  from  six  to  ten  minutes’ 
exposure  with  the  ordinary  tannin  and  coffee  processes. )  The  negative 
developed  clean,  with  very  fine  detail,  but  rather  flat,  which  I  thought 
was  from  over-exposure  ;  however,  I  considered  it  quite  a  success  for  a 
first  attempt,  and  was  encouraged  to  prepare  a  dozen  plates  in  a  similar 
manner,  four  of  which  I  exposed  at  midday,  "with  a  bright  sunlight, 
for  five  minutes. 

When  I  attempted  to  develope,  the  image  flashed  out  in  an  instant, 
but  faint ;  then  the  plates  began  to  blurr  and  stain  all  over.  I  weakened 
my  developer  for  another  plate,  but  had  no  better  success.  I  then 
showed  a  plate  to  my  ‘  ‘  friend  in  need.  ”  He,  having  seen  my  first  plate, 
was  surprised  with  these..  He  said: — “Don’t  you  think  it  is  over¬ 
exposure?  You  have  several  plates  left,  have  a  quick  shot  at  something.” 

I  then  took  my  camera,  put  in  my  stereo,  partition  and  a  pair  of 
Ross’s  single  lenses,  four  and  a-half  inches  focus,  and  exposed  one  half 
of  a  plate  for  ten  seconds,  and  the  other  half  for  fifteen  seconds.  The 
subject  was  a  stone  house  with  dark  foliage.  I  scarcely  expected  a  pic¬ 
ture  at  all ;  but,  to  my  surprise  and  delight,  when  the  plate  had  been 
in  the  developer  for  about  half -a- minute,  the  image  gradually  began  to 
appear,  and  in  about  two  minutes  the  development  and  intensification 
were  completed  (with  ammonia  and  pyro. ),  and  I  think  I  had  one  of  the 
best  negatives  I  ever  saw.  The  half  which  was  exposed  ten  seconds 
was  superior  to  the_other ;  the  fifteen  seconds’  one  showed  a  little  over¬ 
done. 

I  placed  the  negative  in  an  open  window  to  dry.  It  was  blown 
down  and  broken  ;  but  sufficient  is  remaining  of  one  half  to  show  the 
quality,  which  I  send  you  per  post. 
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You  will  notice  several  scratches  on  the  surface,  but  they  were  not 
in  the  negative ;  there  was  not  a  stain  or  defect  of  any  kind  upon  it. 
These  scratches  were  caused  by  the  negative  being  carelessly  wrapped 
in  rough  paper. 

If  “  J.  M.  B.”  tries  a  very  short  exposure  I  think  he  will  find  it  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  will  report  progress. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

4,  Be  Gray -road,  Leeds,  June  22,  1870.  John  Hummerston. 

[The  above  communication  was  intended  for  our  last  number,  but 
was  received  after  we  had  gone  to  press.  It  appears  that,  mean¬ 
while,  Mr.  Hummerston — with  a  kindness  and  generosity  which  we 
should  like  to  see  more  generally  practised  among  photographers, 
and  which  reminds  us  of  the  fraternal  feeling  existing  during  the 
early  days  of  the  art-science — had  written  to  our  former  correspon¬ 
dent,  and  suggested  to  him  the  cause  of  his  failure.  What  effect 
Mr.  Hummerston’s  hint  has  had  on  the  practice  of  “  J.  M.  B.” 
will  be  ascertained  from  the  following  letter  from  that  gentleman. 
We  hope  that  before  the  publication  of  our  next  number  we  shall 
have  such  a  trial  of  the  process  as  will  permit  of  our  being  able  to 
detail  some  experiences  with  it.  Meantime  it  is  wrell  to  have  the 
process  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  both  failures  and  successes 
recorded.  We  now  append  the  letter  received  from  “  J.  M.  B.”: — 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —Since  the  publication  of  my  letter  in  your  Journal 
regarding  Mr.  Lea’s  new  dry  process,  I  have  received  a  communication 
from  a  gentleman  amateur  in  Leeds  who  has  been  experimenting  upon 
the  process,  and,  strange  to  report,  has  until  lately  met  with  the  same 
results  as  the  writer.  He,  however,  made  the  discovery  that  the  failure 
was  caused  by  too  long  an  exposure  (a  welcome  fault),  and  recommended 
me  to  try  the  effect  of  an  exposure  not  exceeding  ten  seconds. 

I  immediately  set  to  work,  and  this  morning  exposed  in  a  camera  one 
of  the  same  set  of  plates  that  I  had  previously  condemned  as  useless 
for  seven  seconds  only,  using  Ross’s  narrow-angle  doublet,  stop  No.  1, 
and  developed  in  the  manner  described  in  my  former  letter.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  result  was  most  satisfactory. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  intention  to  commence  again  with  Mr.  Lea’s  pro¬ 
cess,  as  it  is  evident  from  my  first  and  last  results  that  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  this  the  most  popular  of  all  dry  processes  is  experience 
and  thorough  ventilation  of  the  subject. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  if  Mr.  Lea  has  made  any  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  use  of  paper  in  place  of  glass.  If  as  good  results 
could  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  former  as  the  latter,  it  would  cause 
photography  to  be  much  more  popular  and  generally  employed  by 
travellers  than  at  present.  It  is  my  intention,  on  gaining  further  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  new  process,  to  try  the  result  on  paper,  and  I  shall  have 
pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you  the  results  arrived  at. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

19,  Bedford-squcire,  London,  June  28,  1870.  J.  M.  B. 


SALTS  OP  MANGANESE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, -—Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  if  there 
be  any  salt  of  manganese  used  for  photographic  purposes,  sensitive  to 
light,  for  positive  pictures? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Chemical. 

June  28,  1870. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  fine  portrait  lens,  by  Shepherd,  4|  inches  diameter,  1G  inches  focus,  for 
12  X  10  pictures,  cost  £25,  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  one  of  Dallmeyer’s 
rapid  rectilinears,  or  a  No.  4  or  No.  3d  portrait  and  group  lens,  by  the  same 
maker.  Difference  adjusted.— Address,  A.  Copsey,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

S.  Frost,  Newark. — Three  Views  of  the  Tailway  Accident  at  Newark. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

Aa.ron  Veeder  (Albany,  N.Y.).-—We  shall  submit  your  letter  to  the  maker 
of  the  lamp,  who  will  either  communicate  with  you  direct  or  through  this 
column. 

E.  H.  T.— From  the  specimen  printed  on  silver  we  infer  that  your  negatives 
are  too  thin.  .  There  is  admirable  gradation — it  only  lacks  force.  Try  the 
effect  of  a  shorter  exposure  with  more  intensification ;  or  try  a  sample  of 
collodion  that  will  give  more  intensity.  Could  you  not  send  us  a  negative  ? 
As  respects  carbon  printing,  your  transfer  paper  is  at  fault,  but  in  what  par¬ 
ticular  we  are  unable  to  say.  You  ought  to  develope  the  picture  on  zinc  or 
other  metallic  plate,  and  then  transfer  to  paper. 

Nemo  (Regent-street).—  Our  advice  to  you  is — do  not  attempt  the  transferrence 
of  the  film  ;  for,  although  you  may  succeed  in  accomplishing  it,  you  might, 
on  the  other  hand,  destroy  the  picture.  To  obtain  a  reversed  cliche  from  a 
valuable  negative  like  the  one  in  your  possession,  make  a  thin  transparency, 
gi  ving  such  an  exposure  as  to  secure  every  detail ;  then  use  this  for  producing 
with  the  camera  another  negative,  which  will  be  direct  or  reversed  according 
to  what  side  of  the  transparency  is  nearest  the  camera. 


Leon  Vidal  (Marseilles). — We  have  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson 
on  the  subject  of  your  letter,  and  it  is  probable  that  you  will  hear  from 
him  in  tho  course  of  a  few  days. 

W.  B. — 1.  When  the  coated  plates  have  been  kept  for  several  months  they  are 
ready  for  use  after  a  light  dusting  with  a  soft  brush.— 2.  The  lens  of  2&-in. 
diameter  will  have  a  greater  depth  of  focus  than  the  other. 

S.  W.  S. — You  will  find  that  an  addition  of  carbolic  acid  to  your  gelatine 
solution  will  preserve  it  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  One  drop  of  tho 
acid  to  every  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  gelatine  will  bo  quite  sufficient. 

Louis  Alder.— We  tested  both  the  water  and  the  silver  solution  you  sent. 
The  former  is  exceedingly  impure,  from  organic  matter.  The  latter  also  con¬ 
tains  organic  matter,  and,  although  of  a  proper  strength,  it  will  not  yield 
clean  negatives  until  after  the  impurities  have  been  removed,  which  may  bo 
effected  either  by  permanganate  of  potash  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  followed 
in  both  cases  by  sunning. 

W.  N.  Ducxworth.— Our  correspondent  gives  us  some  of  his  experience  with 
hypochlorite  of  potash  He  says :— “  Since  I  last  addressed  you  I  have  pro¬ 
cured  some  of  this  solution  from  London,  and  added  the  iodiae  of  potassium, 
as  directed  by  Mr.  Fowler.  To-day  I  tried  the  effect,  but  am  sorry  to  find  it 
very  slow,  and  the  stains  were  not  entirely  removed.  It  smarts  a  good  deal 
when  it  gets  under  the  nails,  and  the  final  wash  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
fails  to  entirely  remove  the  strong  6mell  of  chlorine.  This  is  my  first  ex¬ 
perience  ;  but  I  hope  that  future  trials  may  enable  me  to  pronounce  it  as  a 
quick  and  effectual  remover  of  photographic  stains.” 

AY.  H.  S. — The  porcelain  paper  fell,  somehow,  to  tho  ground,  and,  since  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Edward  Anthony  (who  had  introduced  it  into  this  country), 
has  not  once  been  heard  of.  Mr.  Lampray,  several  months  ago,  left  with 
us  a  sample  of  a  kind  of  printing  paper  ho  has  brought  out  under  the  name  of 
aleucomatic  or  matt-enamel  paper ;  and,  from  the  trials  that  we  made  of  that 
sample,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  only  quite  as  good  as, 
but  is  in  some  respects  better  than,  Brinckerhoff ’s  porcelain  paper.  What 
we  consider  the  points  of  difference  will  be  stated  in  the  course  of  an  article 
on  this  and  cognate  subjects  which  we  are  preparing.  Brinckerhoff’s  paper 
was  patented  in  this  country,  but  the  specification  has  now  lapsed.  Tho 
paper  was  prepared  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  gelatine  containing  kaolin 
or  sulphate  of  barytes,  followed  by  an  immersion  in  a  solution  of  alum  or 
tannin,  by  which  the  gelatine  was  rendered  insoluble. 

Robt.  Calder  Goodfellow. — A  Portable  Yieiv-Meter. —  Thinks  for  your 
amusing  letter,  to  the  contents  of  which,  at  your  request,  we  shall  not 
allude.  You  may  construct  a  very  neat  and  effective  view-meter  by  making, 
first  of  all,  a  small  brass  tube  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and 
closing  up  one  end,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  hole  in  the  centre.  Now 
have  two  or  three  pieces  of  brass  hinged  to  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  so  as 
to  form,  as  it  were,  a  compound  lid  to  the  tubular  box,  and  have  in  each  of 
these  a  square  aperture  of  the  ordinary  pictorial  proportions,  the  largest 
being  placed  nearest  to  the  tube,  and  the  smallest  to  the  outside.  Now,  if 
you  apply  this  to  the  eye,  you  will  see  a  narrow  angle  of  view,  and  by  a 
little  filing  or  adjusting  this  may  be  made  to  equal  that  included  by  your 
narrowest-angle  lens.  AVhen  this  stop  has  been  folded  back,  one  with  a 
larger  aperture  is  apparent,  and  this  of  course  includes  a  more  extended 
angle,  and  so  on  till  the  last.  From  these  hints  you  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
struct  an  effective  view-meter  at  a  small  cost. 

Received.— A  New  Star  Atlas.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S. — In  our 
next. 


Progress  of  Photo-Enamelling  in  America. — From  a  notice  in  a 
Cleveland  newspaper  we  observe  that,  at  the  recent  photographic 
exhibition  there,  a  handsome  album  was  presented  to  Dr.  Vogel,  on  the 
cover  of  which  was  an  “enamelled,  burnt-in  picture  of  Dr.  Vogel — the 
only  one  of  the  kind  ever  taken  in  America.” 

Editorial  Science  at  Fault. — In  the  “causeries”  of  an  Edin¬ 
burgh  daily  newspaper,  we  find  the  editor  informing  his  readers,  with 
apparent  self-satisfaction,  that  a  bright  yellow  is  invariably  represented 
by  photography  as  a  deep  black.  The  reference  library  of  the  worthy 
editor  does  not  appear  to  be  of  a  very  modern  kind. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  June  29th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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ON  FIXING  PRINTS. 

A  short  time  ago  a  frequent  contributor,  writing  under  the  nom  de 
j)lume  of  “Aliquis,”  drew  attention  to  some  difficulties  encountered 
in  fixing  the  ordinary  silver  prints  on  albumenised  paper.  “Aliquis’’ 
considers  that  much  risk  of  spoiling  batches  of  prints  is  run  if  the 
time  of  immersion  in  the  hypo,  fixiug  bath  be  very  short,  as  then, 
though  the  chloride  of  silver  may  be  completely  eliminated  from 
the  print,  some  other  silver  compound  is  left  which  greatly  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  proof. 

The  practice  of  rapid  fixing  has  often  been  referred  to  in  these 
columns  as  being  a  danger  to  be  most  carefully  guarded  against,  and 
this  more  especially  when  using  the  alkaline  gold  toning  bath ;  and 
the  result  of  a  rather  long  and  varied  experience  on  this  point  may 
be  generally  stated  in  the  following  way 

The  fixation  of  prints  on  albumenised  paper  cannot  |be  safely 
hastened  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  the  duration  of  fixing  prints  on 
any  given  paper  is  very  nearly  the  same  for  strong  as  for  compara¬ 
tively  weak  solutions  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Putting  aside  for  a 
moment  the  consideration  of  the  influence  which  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  toning  bath  may  exert  upon  the  result,  we  may  advantageously 
consider  the  foregoing  statement  on  its  own  merits. 

We  must  always  remember  that  the  dry  sheet  of  sensitised  albu¬ 
menised  paper  carries  on  its  surface  a  film  of  albumen  insoluble  in 
water,  and  capable  of  acting  just  like  an  animal  membrane.  Partly 
within  this  film  we  have  the  chloride  of  silver,  some  free  nitrate, 
and  organic  compounds  of  the  metal.  When  light  produces  the 
print  the  image  and  the  unchanged  compounds  are  chiefly  locked 
up  in  this  membranous  layer.  When  the  fixing  process  begins,  the 
hyposulphite  solution  has  in  part  to  eat  a  way  for  itself  through 
this  membrane,  and  in  part  to  penetrate  by  a  slow  process  of  diffu¬ 
sion.  By  the  term  “  eating  its  way,”  we,  of  course,  mean  that  the 
fixing  agent  dissolves  away  those  silver  compounds  which  would 
otherwise  bar  its  progress. 

Now  a  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolves  away  the 
silver  compounds  more  rapidly,  but  diffuses  through  the  layer  of 
albumen  more  slowly,  than  a  weaker  fixing  bath ;  so  that  the  ad¬ 
vantage  gained  in  one  direction  is  nearly  counterbalanced  by  a 
peculiar  retardation  in  another.  Therefore,  though  the  gain  is,  on 
the  whole,  somewhat  on  the  side  of  the  strong  bath,  the  advantage 
of  using  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  for 
fixing  is  not  at  all  so  great  as  many  suppose,  and  certainly  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  operator  in  greatly  reducing  the  time  during 
which  he  immerses  his  prints  in  such  a  fixing  bath  as  compared 
with  the  time  of  leaving  the  prints  in  a  much  weaker  solution. 

Some  good  operators  we  know  never  leave  their  prints  in  the 
fixing  bath  for  more  than  ten  minutes  for  a  sample  of  paper  of  average 
thickness.  They  use  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  and  consider  that  they  might  rather  reduce  than  increase  the 
time  of  fixing ;  but  they  are  often  troubled  with  discoloured  prints, 
even  though  the  washing  is  carried  out  with  care.  Our  own  expe¬ 
rience  is  in  favour  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes’  immersion  of  medium 
paper  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  but  one-third  saturated. 
This  plan,  accompanied  by  careful  washing,  seems  to  give  the  best 
result  that  can  be  obtained  in  using  our  ordinary  fixing  solution. 


One  objection  often  urged  against  prolonged  immersion  of  the 
print  in  the  fixing  solution  is  that  the  picture  is  much  reduced 
in  tone.  Any  force  this  objection  might  have  is  greatly  diminished 
when  the  simple  “  dodge  ”  is  practised  of  immersing  the  toned 
print  in  a  bath  of  distilled  water  for  an  hour  or  so  before  fixing. 
If  a  longer  time  be  allowed  rain  water  will  answer,  but  the  distilled 
water  is  certainly  preferable.  The  print  so  treated  scarcely  suffers 
in  tone,  even  on  prolonged  immersion  in  the  fixing  bath. 

So  far,  then,  for  the  action  of  the  fixing  bath  considered  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  time.  We  now  have  a  few  words  to  say  as  to  the  influence 
of  the  constituents  of  the  toning  bath  in  the  operation  of  fixing. 

The  only  case  in  which  we  have  been  able  to  trace  any  distinct 
influence  of  the  toning  bath  on  the  fixation  of  prints  is  in  the  use  of 
the  alkaline  bath.  When  proofs  have  been  toned  in  this  bath  the 
time  required  for  complete  fixing  is  reduced,  probably  because  the 
alkatine  solution  facilitates  the  permeation  of  the  albumen  film  by 
the  hyposulphite  solution.  Moreover,  however  long  carbonate  of 
silver  may  have  been  formed  in  the  texture  of  the  paper  before 
treatment  with  the  hyposulphite,  it  is  quickly  dissolved  on  addition 
of  a  solution  of  the  fixing  agent.  This  is  not  the  case  with  some 
compounds  of  silver  formed  in  the  print  by  the  toning  bath ;  for, 
though  rapidly  dissolved  by  the  hyposulphite  solution  immediately 
after  precipitation,  these  bodies  undergo  in  time  some  physical 
change  which  renders  them  less  easy  of  solution  by  the  fixing  agent. 

Again  :  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  allow  prints  to  become  dry  between  the 
operations  of  toning  and  fixing,  as  the  comparatively  horny  albumen 
surface  of  the  prints  is  less  readily  permeated  by  the  hypo,  solution, 
and  a  longer  immersion  in  the  fixing  bath  therefore  required. 

But  beyond  all  these  considerations  our  readers  will  recollect  that 
Mr.  Spiller  long  since  showed  that  there  is  a  very  distinct  limit  to 
the  power  of  the  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda— in  fact,  that  silver 
compounds  are  present  in  the  print  on  albumenised  paper  which  are 
insoluble  in  our  ordinary  fixing  baths,  or,  at  least,  are  so  little 
soluble  that  repeated  treatment  of  silver  prints  on  albumenised 
paper  with  fresh  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  fails  to  effect  their 
complete  removal.  By  the  use  of  a  bath  of  sulphocyanide  of  am¬ 
monium  much  of  these  obnoxious  compounds  can  be  removed  from 
the  lights  of  our  prints ;  but  treatment  with  a  very  weak  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  more  completely  effects  the  desired  object. 
We  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  our  readers  would  complicate 
their  printing  operations  by  the  addition  of  another  bath  to  the  usual 
course  of  treatment  of  their  prints,  more  especiaUy  since  all  traces 
of  silver  are  not  removed  from  the  lights  by  this  extra  treatment. 

We  have  drawn  attention  to  this  matter  in  order  that  our  junior 
readers  may  not  expect  more  from  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  fixing  bath 
than  it  is  capable  of  performing,  and  also  that  it  may  be  clearly 
understood  that  much  risk  is  run  of  producing  unstable  prints  by 
the  habit  of  using  a  nearly  saturated  fixing  bath,  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  time  of  immersion  of  prints  in  the  solution  may  be 
greatly  lessened.  There  is  no  substantial  objection  to  the  use  of 
the  strong  fixing  bath,  but  its  employment  gives  no  warrant  for 
greatly  reducing  the  time  during  which  prints  should  be  subjected 
to  its  action,  as  compared  with  the  time  required  for  fixing  when  a 
weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  used. 
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FLATNESS  OF  FIELD  IN  PORTRAIT  LENSES. 

A  gentleman  with  whom  we  have  hacl  a  short  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  lenses  in  relation  to  their  flatness  of  field  has  expressed 
an  opinion  that  some  notes  we  made  for  his  personal  benefit  might,  with 
advantage,  be  extended  for  the  benefit  of  others  of  our  readers.  This 
we  cannot  at  present  do,  but  we  shall  give  here,  and  in  the  briefest 
possible  manner,  an  outline  of  the  notes  referred  to. 

Our  correspondent  had  been  trying  experiments  with  a  whole- 
plate  portrait  combination  bearing  the  name  of  a  Loudon  maker  of 
the  very  highest  repute,  now  deceased,  and  he  found  that,  when 
taking  a  picture  of  a  standing  figure,  the  head  and  feet  would  be 
quite  sharp,  but  the  centre  of  the  figure  and  the  hands  were 
“  nowhere.”  This  kind  of  work  with  a  genuine  lens  of  an  eminent 
maker  was  quite  unexpected. 

Before  the  introduction  of  cartes,  opticians  corrected  their  lenses 
for  sitting  rather  than  standing  figures.  The  correction  of  the  lenses 
of  the  best  makers  was  of  the  highest  excellence— a  pencil  many 
degrees  from  the  axis  coming  to  a  focus  so  sharp  as  to  bear  a  high 
degree  of  magnifying  power ;  but,  for  reasons  which  every  optician 
well  understands,  this  could  only  be  the  case  on  a  flat  plate,  when  the 
subject  reproduced  formed  somewhat  of  a  curve,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
person  sitting.  But  such  a  lens,  although  perfectly  corrected  for  a 
sitter,  would  be  unsuitable  for  an  erect  figure,  unless  the  focussing 
glass  and  sensitive  plate  were  curved,  which  we  need  scarcely  say 
is  altogether  inexpedient. 

The  demand  for  cartes  and  other  standing  figures  has  necessitated 
the  introduction  of  lenses  specially  corrected  for  this  purpose.  In 
these  the  field  is  flat ;  but  this  good  property  is  obtained  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  sharpness  of  those  pencils  which  are  removed  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  axis;  hence,  if  a  picture  taken  by  a 
sitting- figure  lens  be  compared  with  one  taken  by  one  of  the  other 
description  referred  to  above,  it  will  be  seen,  upon  close  examination, 
that  the  head  obtained  by  the  former  will  be  sharper  than  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  latter,  for  it  is  found  impossible  to  get,  with  a  lens  of 
large  aperture,  perfect  sharpness  and  perfect  flatness  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  indistinctness  of  the  delineation  of  the  face  increases 
with  the  distance  at  which  it  is  placed  from  the  centre  of  the  plate, 
or,  more  strictly,  from  the  axis  of  the  lens. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  got  two  lenses  of  similar  diameter 
and  focus,  one  corrected  for  a  sitter  and  the  other  for  a  standing 
figure.  Now  try  the  following  experiment : — ■ 

On  the  wall  place  two  sheets  of  white  paper ;  let  one  of  these  be 
exactly  the  same  height  as  the  camera,  and  let  the  other  be  three  feet 
higher.  On  each  of  these  sheets  draw  with  black  ink  a  cross 
thus  -}-,  but  several  inches  in  size;  and  placing  the  camera  opposite 
to  these,  as  you  would  before  a  person  standing  there,  examine  their 
appearance  on  the  ground  glass,  commencing  with  the  carte  lens. 
The  cross  opposite  to  the  lens  must  be  focussed  quite  sharp,  and, 
when  this  is  the  case,  if  the  other  (which  represents  the  head  of  the 
person  being  photographed)  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  inferior 
in  sharpness  to  the  one  opposite  to  the  lens,  and  it  will  not  become 
sharper  as  a  whole  by  racking  the  lens  in  or  out. 

But  one  curious  thing  will  be  observed  :  a  point  will  be  found  at 
which  one  of  the  lines  of  the  cross— say  the  vertical  line— will  have 
become  much  sharper  than  the  other  or  horizontal  line,  which,  when 
the  first  is  at  its  sharpest,  may  be  so  indistinct  as  almost  to  disappear 
altogether.  Now  rack  the  lens  in  or  out  a  little  way,  and  the  relative 
positions  of  the  lines  of  the  cross  will  be  changed — the  horizontal  line 
becoming  quite  sharp,  and  the  vertical  line  hazy.  All  this  time 
the  two  lines  forming  the  cross  in  the  axis  of  the  lens  directly 
opposite  to  the  camera  remain  perfectly  equal  with  regard  to 
sharpness  ;  they  go  in  and  get  out  of  focus  simultaneously  when 
the  lens  is  moved  in  or  out. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  lens  and  note  its  peculiarities  when 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  central  cross  is  focussed  as 
sharply  as  possible  the  other  will  be  less  perfectly  delineated ;  but, 
if  the  lens  be  racked  in  a  very  little  way,  it  will  become  quite  sharp 
— not  so  sharp,  doubtless,  as  the  central  cross,  but  much  more  so 
than  that  obtained  with  the  lens  previously  tried,  because  it  has 
more  perfect  correction  of  the  oblique  pencil,  but  it  has  obtained 


this  at  the  expense  of  flatness  of  field.  Both  lines  of  the  cross 
keep  in  uniform  focus  instead  of  being  separated,  as  in  the  former 
experiment. 

It  may  here  be  asked  :  Why  cannot  the  good  qualities  of  both 
lenses  be  combined — the  flat  field  of  the  one  and  the  crisp  marginal 
definition  of  the  other?  Instead  of  answering  this  question,  which 
would  involve  a  more  elaborate  treatment  of  the  subject  than  photo¬ 
graphers  might  care  to  read,  we  merely  remark  that  in  the  carte 
lenses  now  constructed  this  has  been  accomplished  as  fully  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  with  the  means  at  command.  Although  perfection  has 
not  been  obtained,  it  is  improbable  that — given  the  conditions  of  a 
standing  figure  to  be  reproduced  on  a  flat  plate — much  improvement 
can  be  made  in  this  direction ;  the  mean  between  astigmation  and 
flatness  of  field  is  in  our  best  lenses  now  as  well  secured  as  it  is 
ever  likely  to  be.  But  if  photographers  consented  to  employ  plates 
of  glass  very  slightly  curved  instead  of  quite  flat  our  opticians  would 
then  produce  lenses  corrected  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  astigma¬ 
tion  being  almost  entirely  absent. 

With  a  large  lens  carefully  corrected  for  taking  a  standing  figure 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  take  a  sitting  portrait  so  perfectly  as  with 
one  of  a  rounder  field. 

Recognising  the  immense  power  of  the  back  combination  of  the 
portrait  lens  for  good  or  for  evil,  we  may  suggest  to  opticians  whether 
it  would  not  be  desirable  that  with  their  larger  lenses  they  should 
furnish  two  back  combinations — one  to  be  used  for  standing  figures, 
and  the  other  for  sitters.  It  can  be  done,  and,  by  the  majority  of 
professional  photographers,  the  extra  expense  would  be  lightly 
esteemed  in  comparison  with  the  advantages  resulting  from  such  an 
interchangeable  adaptation. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  COOK’S  PATENT  CAMERA. 

In  our  Journal  for  October  8th,  1869,  we  described,  with  some 
minuteness,  a  new  photographic  camera  for  taking  a  number  of 
negatives  without  dark  slides.  We  have  during  the  present  sum¬ 
mer  been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  subjecting  the  camera  then 
described  to  the  test  of  actual  practice  in  the  field,  and  we  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  communicate  to  our  readers  the  result  of  the  trial. 

Let  us  first  of  all  say  that  we  attach  a  good  deal  of  importance  to 
this  camera,  because  it  is  the  first  successful  attempt  to  combine  in 
one  instrument  both  a  plate-box  and  a  camera,  the  plates  being  stored 
away  side  by  side,  with  precautions  (afterwards  described)  to  prevent 
their  rubbing  against  each  other,  and  mechanism  for  bringing  to  the 
front  a  plate  to  be  exposed  and  then  removing  it  out  of  harm’s  way, 
its  place  being  occupied  by  another. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  several  persons  to  construct  an 
apparatus  of  this  kind,  but  the  instrument  now  under  notice  is  the 
only  one  that  has  proved  successful,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain.  Mr.  Walter  Cook  is  the  patentee  of  this  camera,  but, 
from  a  comparison  of  his  specification  with  the  latest-finished  pro¬ 
duction,  we  cannot  accord  too  much  praise  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Elliott,  of 
Jewin- street,  who  has  bestowed  much  attention  upon  its  improvement, 
and  has  displayed  great  mechanical  ingenuity  in  having  Mr.  Cook’s 
idea  carried  out  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

From  the  description  we  gave  of  the  camera  (to  which,  to  save  re¬ 
petition  here,  we  again  invite  attention)  it  will  have  been  seen  that, 
when  the  camera  is  fully  charged  with  its  eighteen  or  twenty  plates, 
it  is  then  in  its  most  perfect  condition  for  working  without  any 
hitch ;  but  no  one  cares  to  have  to  prepare  a  score  of  plates  when 
the  number  of  negatives  expected  or  desired  to  be  obtained  does  not 
exceed  half-a-dozen.  This  was  our  case  when,  on  the  morning  of 
one  of  the  recent  Easter  holidays,  we  decided  upon  subjecting  one  of 
Mr.  Elliott’s  cameras  to  the  test  of  actual  practice.  We,  however,  in¬ 
serted  only  half-a-dozen  sensitive  plates,  filling  up  the  remaining  space 
with  “  dummies,”  or  plain  plates  of  glass.  We  found  that  the  plates 
were  transferred  and  re-transferred  with  a  degree  of  certainty  that 
was  very  satisfactory.  Some  of  our  plates  (7£  X  ^k)  were  exposed 
for  single  pictures,  others  for  stereoscopic ;  but  in  no  case  whatever 
was  there  a  hitch  in  its  working.  If,  instead  of  containing  only 
half-a-dozen  sensitive  plates  and  more  than  a  dozen  “dummies,”  it  had 
contained  nothing  but  sensitive  plates,  we  feel  assured  that  we 
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should  have  secured  good  negatives  from  every  one  of  them,  so  far 
as  the  working  of  the  camera  was  concerned. 

In  pondering  over  the  construction  and  capabilities  of  the  camera, 
we  resolved  to  try  the  minimum  number  of  plates  with  which  the 
instrument  would  work,  and  soon  found  that,  although  it  would  con¬ 
tain  a  certain  maximum  number  only,  that  number  might  be  very 
considerably  reduced  without  in  the  least  affecting  the  working 
qualities.  We  then  placed  half-a-dozen  plates  in  the  camera  and  no 
“  dummies,”  and  found  that  each  of  them  was  brought  to  the  front 
and  subsequently  transferred  in  quite  as  perfect  a  manner  as  if  the 
box  had  been  charged  with  its  entire  complement  of  plates.  With 
the  view  of  testing  it  still  farther,  we  went  out  the  same  evening 
■with  three  sensitive  plates  only  in  the  camera,  and  no  “  dummies”  to 
make  up  any  requisite  number.  On  these  we  obtained  three  good 
negatives;  and  on  the  last  occasion  when  we  tried  this  unique  instru¬ 
ment  it  contained  only  a  single  plate.  Thus,  then,  from  a  dozen  and 
a-half  of  plates  (more  or  less,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
glass)  down  to  a  single  plate,  the  patent  camera  will  work  with  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction,  and  a  great  step  has  thus  been  achieved  in  dry- 
plate  photography. 

The  latest  specimens  of  the  camera  that  we  have  examined  differ 
slightly  from  that  which  was  figured  and  described  on  page  480  of  our 
last  volume,  in  respect,  for  example,  to  the  ground-glass  frame  being 
hinged  instead  of  being  movable  as  formerly,  and  also  some  other 
minor  improvements  which  become  apparent  on  an  examination  of  the 
camera  itself.  The  sensitive  plates  are  not  now  “put  up  ”  as  before; 
the  only  preparation  required  being  that  each  plate,  instead  of  being 
backed  with  paper  as  formerly,  now  merely  receives  a  backing  of  any 
opaque  or  non-actinic  varnish.  What  we  found  best  for  the  purpose 
was  a  mixture  of  gum  water  and  Spanish  brown,  to  the  good  qualities 
of  which  we  directed  attention  in  an  article  several  months  ago.  The 
plates  are  kept  from  touching  each  other  on  a  vulnerable  part  by 
means  of  a  gummed  slip  of  paper  or  thin  cardboard  which  is  pasted 
on  at  each  end.  These  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Elliott  in  packets  of 
suitable  size,  or  they  may  be  made  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  dimensions  of  a  camera  to  contain  a  dozen  and  a-half  of 
7  J  X  4£  plates  of  medium  thickness  is  rather  under  that  of  the  case 
of  a  small  student’s  microscope,  being  ten  and  a-half  inches  long, 
eight  inches  wide,  and  six  inches  deep — a  very  small  size  indeed  when 
we  consider  that  it  contains  a  camera  with  bellows  body  for  the  above 
size  of  plates,  two  receptacles  in  which  are  stored  the  sensitive  plates 
and  a  roomy  cupboard  or  chamber  capable  of  containing  the  brass 
triangle  of  the  stand,  two  or  three  lenses,  an  extra  front,  a  division 
for  stereoscopic  work,  and  a  focussing  cloth. 

To  conclude :  our  experience  of  the  new  patent  dry-plate  camera 
has  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind. 


COL.  STUART  WORTLEY  ON  AMMONIA  FUMING. 

It  is  now  some  months  since  we  published  an  article  suggesting  an 
improvement  in  the  method  of  conducting  the  operation  of  printing. 
That  suggestion,  in  brief,  w'as  that  after  sensitising  the  paper  it  should 
be  washed  so  as  to  remove  the  free  nitrate,  and  afterwards  fumed  with 
ammonia.  Having  already  hinted  at  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  course  similar  to  that  above  indicated,  when  speaking  of  the 
sensitised  paper  of  MM.  Scliseffner  and  Mohr  and  others,  we  shall  not 
on  this  occasion  do  more  than  give  to  our  readers  the  experience  in 
this  direction  of  a  gentleman  well  known  as  one  of  our  best  and  most 
intelligent  photographers— Colonel  Stuart  Wortley — whose  letter  is 
accompanied  by  several  specimens  of  his  work  executed  in  the 
manner  described. 

These  prints  we  shall  not  attempt  here  to  notice,  seeing  they  have 
only  arrived  as  we  go  to  press ;  but  the  Colonel’s  experience  of  the 
method  of  printing  referred  to  will,  we  are  assured,  be  valued  by 
every  photographer.  He  says : — “  I  am  anxious  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  great  value  of  the  ammonia  fuming  process,  combined 
with  washing  off  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  immediately  after  the 
paper  has  been  floated  on  the  sensitising  bath.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
state  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  modification  in  silver  print¬ 
ing  that  has  been  proposed  since  I  first  photographed,  and  we  are 
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much  indebted  to  the  gentleman  who  first  published  the  process. 
It  is  absolutely  certain ;  a  waste,  mealy,  or  bad  print  is  unknown  to 
me  since  I  have  worked  it,  it  prints  .every  kind  of  negative  in  per¬ 
fection,  and  is  simply  invaluable.  The  experience  of  some  months 
with  it  has  convinced  me  of  its  inestimable  value.” 

Col.  Wortley  further  states  that  he  has  sent  for  our  examination 
thirty  prints  as  one  day’s  work,  as  he  believes  that  one  can,  by  any 
process,  do  one  good  print ;  with  this  process,  although  the  time  of 
printing  required  varied  from  three  hours  to  fifteen  minutes,  every 
print  is  always  perfect.  Col.  Wortley  is  further  of  opinion  that  we 
should  call  special  attention  to  this  method  of  printing,  but  we  think 
that,  in  the  meantime,  the  publication  of  the  foregoing  extracts  from 
his  letter  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  photographers  to  turn  their 
attention  to  it.  We  know  that  the  fuming  by  ammonia  is  regularly 
practised  by  some  professional  photographers  of  our  acquaintance, 
the  alleged  advantage  being  greater  sensitiveness  and  a  finer  quality 
of  print;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  in  London  who,  like  Col. 
Wortley,  have  adopted,  in  their  regular  business,  the  plan  of  washing 
all  the  free  nitrate  out  of  the  paper  before  fuming.  As  might  readily 
be  expected,  paper  thus  washed  will  keep  good  for  a  considerable 
time  after  being  sensitised. 


In  a  small  series  of  duplicate  portraits,  by  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Green¬ 
wich,  now  lying  before  us,  are  the  finest  examples  we  have  ever  seen 
of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  judicious  working  on  the  negative. 
In  one  “pair”  we  recognise  a  gentleman  whom  we  know  to  have 
been  photographed  repeatedly,  and  by  various  artists,  but  with 
such  uniformly  bad  results  that  among  many  of  them  that  we  have 
seen  few  are  at  all  recognisable;  for,  being  strongly  marked  with 
freckles  not  always  visible  to  the  eye,  but  apparently  peculiarly 
adiactinic  to  the  camera,  the  photographs  of  the  gentleman  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  usually  one  mass  of  spots  all  over  the  face.  Mr.  Morgan 
has  sent  us  two  portraits  of  this  gentleman,  one  quite  untouched, 
the  other  being  from  the  duplicate  negative  after  it  has  been  worked 
upon.  They  are  the  same,  yet  how  different !  One  is  coarse  and 
freckly,  as  if  the  face  of  the  unhappy  original  had  been  deeply 
furrowed  by  small  pox,  the  other  smooth  and  uniform,  with  finely- 
rounded  and  modulated  features.  The  texture  of  the  flesh  is  of 
that  peculiar  kind  which  imparts  a  charm  to  the  productions  of  MM. 
Adam-Salomon,  Reutlinger,  and  other  continental  artists ;  added  to 
which  it  is  improved  as  a  likeness  as  well  as  a  picture.  Indeed  we 
may  add  that  the  artist  on  Mr.  Morgan’s  staff  by  whom  it  was  done 
has  graduated  in  the  first  Parisian  establishments.  In  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  example  there  are  several  other  specimens  re¬ 
flecting  the  highest  credit  on  Mr.  Morgan  as  an  artistic  photographer. 
This  gentleman  offers  the  professional  services  of  his  artist  to  his 
brother  photographers,  and,  judging  from  the  specimens  before  us  of 
the  great  advantages  to  be  secured  by  retouching  the  negative,  we 
imagine  that  many  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus 
offered  to  have  their  negatives  improved  by  the  softening  of  obtru¬ 
sive  wrinkles,  the  stopping  out  of  freckles,  and  the  lighting  of  hard 
and  deep  shadows. 

Although  we  have  commenced  our  practical  trials  with  the  collodio- 
bromide  process  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  wre  are  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  report  progress ;  for,  during  the  last  two  mornings  (the  only  por¬ 
tion  of  the  day  during  the  beginning  of  the  week  that  we  can  devote 
to  practical  out-door  photography)  the  weather  has  been  too  dull  and 
wet  to  permit  of  our  making  a  satisfactory  trial.  We  are  able, 
however,  to  report  concerning  some  plates  prepared  by  our  corre¬ 
spondent  “  J.  M.  B.,”  and  handed  to  us  with  a  view  to  our  trying 
them.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  gentleman  [ante  page  285] 
had  failed  to  obtain  with  one  batch  of  plates  equally  good  results  as 
with  some  previously  prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  Bearing  in 
mind  what  Mr.  Hummerston  had  said  about  the  great  sensitiveness 
of  these  plates,  wre  exposed  some  of  them  for  about  one-sixtli  of  the 
time  we  should  have  given  to  an  ordinarily-prepared  coffee  plate. 
The  exposure  had  been  rather  shorter  than  we  should  have  preferred ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  we  developed  pictures  full  of  detail,  quite 
clean,  and  without  any  trace  of  fogging.  In  forcing  the  development 
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we  used  bromide  of  potassium  to  prevent  fogging;  and,  on  reading 
“  J.  M.  B.’s”  account  of  liis  method  of  developing,  we  find  no  men¬ 
tion  of  this  agent.  The  want  of  this,  coupled  with  very  great  over¬ 
exposure,  indicate,  without  any  doubt  whatever,  the  cause  of  the 
fogging  and  too  rapid  flashing  out  of  the  image  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  by  our  correspondent. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  SILVER  PRINTING. 

The  art  of  printing  is  the  goal  to  which  all  the  skill  and  perseverance 
that  previously  have  been  so  freely  lavished  on  the  production  of 
negatives  is  directed ;  of  our  hopes,  the  consummation  or  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  very  crowning  of  the  edifice. 

Theoretically  it  is  an  art  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  consisting  of  a 
few  simple  operations.  Nevertheless,  though  generally  considered 
the  reverse,  it  is  a  process  of  the  greatest  importance,  having  been 
until  the  last  few  years  among  the  most  difficult,  uncertain,  and 
delicate  of  photographic  operations,  requiring  the  employment  of 
carefulness  and  skill  in  its  various  parts ;  not  stinted  in  quantity  or 
diluted  in  form,  without  the  bestowal  of  which  results  worthy  of 
being  treasured  can  never  be  obtained — a  fact  often  ignored. 

Although  admirable  results  are  constantly  obtained,  much  remains 
to  be  learned  of  the  parts  played  by  the  different  chemical  agents 
utilised  in  their  production.  Much  has  been  written  concerning 
albumen — that  compound  hitherto  indispensable  in  photographic 
operations ;  and,  from  the  collection  of  opinions  of  high  authorities 
in  chemical  science  and  photographic  practice,  we  find  that  much 
ignorance  still  exists  concerning  some  of  the  chief  points  of  practical 
importance  in  connection  with  this  body.  Indeed,  our  positive 
knowledge  of  albumen  is  comparatively  small  in  extent,  and  of  its 
precise  chemical  formula  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails.  The 
few  and  unreliable  facts  at  present  known  have  not  enabled  us  to 
elucidate  the  nature  of  the  chemical  action  or  combination  when  the 
usual  chlorided  albumenised  paper  is  placed  in  contact  with  nitrate 
of  silver— whether  it  produce  two  separate  compounds  of  silver,  viz., 
a  chloride  and  albumenate  or  a  double  compound,  formed  by  the 
chemical  combination  of  chloride  and  albumenate  of  silver.  The 
late  Mr.  George  Price,  whose  excellent  articles  I  always  read  with 
great  pleasure  and  profit — than  whom  few  ever  wielded  the  pen  with 
greater  honesty  or  impartiality — considered  that  the  chemical  com¬ 
pound,  cliloralbumenate,  as  he  designated  it,  is  formed,  though  he 
was  unable  to  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction  whether  this  chemical 
compound  were  a  mere  mixture  or  a  chemical  combination.  Many 
other  matters  of  importance  are  still  wrapped  in  a  veil  of  uncertainty. 

Chloride  of  silver  produces  feeble  prints  of  a  bluish-grey,  almost 
destitute  of  brilliancy.  Albumenate  of  silver  alone  gives  vigorous 
prints,  red  in  tone.  The  two  combined  yield  prints  possessing  har¬ 
mony  and  vigour  susceptible  of  receiving  colour  in  the  toning  bath, 
darkening  but  slowly  under  the  action  of  light  without  the  presence 
of  free  nitrate  of  silver.  This  action  of  the  excess  of  nitrate  is  not 
at  all  understood  ;  thus  we  perceive  that  great  scope  is  left  for  further 
extended  research,  though  many  assert  that  this  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy  will  soon  become  one  of  its  fossils — a  tradition.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  believe  that  it  will  be  spared  to  enjoy  a  long- 
extended  tenure  of  power,  in  spite  of  that  creed — not,  however,  on 
account  of  the  premature  resemblance  of  its  productions  to  the  “sere 
and  yellow  leaf,”  as  that  facile  writer  of  the  genus  didactic  contends. 

The  Paper.— The  paper  should  be  good,  and  selected  with  a  special 
view  to  the  kind  of  result  desired,  as  much  of  the  future  quality  of 
the  print  depends  on  that  article — the  material  least  under  control, 
the  necessity  of  a  good  sample  is  evident.  Foreign  papers  are 
chiefly  employed.  The  English  article  appears  to  be  less  adaptable 
to  photographic  operations.  Saxe  papers  are  uniform  in  texture  and 
absorbent,  consequently  the  albumen  sinks  deep  ;  they  are  tolerably 
free  from  metallic  spots  and  streaks,  and  have  a  tendency  to  yield 
soft,  harmonious  prints,  but  deficient  in  vigour.  Rive  papers  are 
harder  on  the  surface  and  les3  absorbent,  thus  preserving  the  albu¬ 
men  more  where  required,  yielding  more  brilliant  results  with  in¬ 
creased  detail  in  the  shadows,  but  are  more  frequently  blemished 
with  metallic  spots  and  streaks,  and  possess  a  greater  aptitude  to 
blister  in  succeeding  operations.  This  paper  tends  to  yield  warm 
brown  and  purple  tones.  Saxe  yields  purple-black  tones ;  but  the 
tones  produced  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  base  of  the 
chloride  employed  with  the  paper.  On  account  of  the  superior 
brilliancy,  smoothness,  and  delicacy  of  surface,  Rive  paper  is 
mainly  preferred  for  small  prints  and  for  producing  vigorous 
prints  from  negatives  full  of  half-tone.  By  keeping  these  charac¬ 
teristics  in  view,  and  the  selection  being  suited  to  the  subject,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  negative,  and  the  kind  of  result  wished  for,  much 
trouble  will  be  spared,  and  the  chance  of  success  much  increased. 


Chloriding  and  Alhnmenising . — Fresh  eggs  are  indispensable,  as 
the  least  decomposition  of  the  ulbumen,  either  before  or  after  appli¬ 
cation,  is  a  piolific  source  of  troubles.  rIhe  proportion  of  albumen 
greatly  varies,  depending  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  required  sur¬ 
face.  For  small  proofs  it  may  be  employed  undiluted  ;  but  for 
large  proofs  and  portraiture,  on  account  of  the  excessive  glaze, 
water  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  three  volumes  of  albumen  to  one 
of  water,  which  may  be  modified  to  equal  volumes  of  each  in  order 
to  suit  the  various  requirements. 

Concerning  thq  proportion  and  nature  of  the  salt,  great  difference 
of  opinion  and  practice  exists.  It  is  now  recognised  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  various  bases  of  the  chlorides  exert  an  influence  in 
the  colouration  of  the  print,  and  that  a  great  variety  of  tones  may 
be  produced  with  better  facility  by  the  use  of  the  several  chlorides. 
The  contrary  was  but  a  few  years  ago  widely  disseminated,  it  being 
contended  that,  although  varied  results  may  have  been  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  different  chlorides,  these  were  due  to  the  deviations 
from  a  state  ot  neutrality  itself  rather  than  to  the  chloride.  The 
strength  of  the  salt  ranges  between  five  and  twenty  grains.  A  high 
salting  formula  is  found  to  be  injurious,  being  liable  to  interfere  with 
the  brilliancy  of  the  prints. 

The  albumen  beiug  carefully  separated  from  the  yolks,  seven 
grains  of  an}r  of  the  chlorides  are  added— ammonium  and  barium 
give  excellent  results  alone  or  combined,  the  former  being  most 
sensitive  and  the  latter  giving  greater  range  of  tones— and  allowed 
to  rest  a  few  hours,  when  the  whole  is  beaten  to  a  froth.  No  advan¬ 
tage  accrues  from  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  or  alkali;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  enfeeble  the  print,  diminish  the  sensitiveness,  and  the 
acetates  formed  induce  a  more  rapid  discolouration  of  the  excited 
paper. 

The  place  in  which  the  paper  is  floated  should  be  free  from  dust 
and  draughts,  and  the  temperature  about  70°  Falir.  The  paper  will 
be  floated  with  greater  facility  if  slightly  damp;  no  fear  need  then 
be  entertained  as  to  the  formation  of  bubbles,  of  which  there  is  a 
tendency  with  paper  used  in  a  dry  condition.  From  one  to  three 
minutes,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  paper,  will  be  sufficient  for 
flotation.  The  thickness  and  absorptive  qualities  in  a  great  measure 
govern  the  time.  For  very  thin,  soft  paper  simple  contact  with  the 
solution  will  suffice. 

The  albumen  may  be  coagulated  or  rendered  insoluble,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  the  use  of  a  comparatively  weak  silver  bath  by  rapid  drying 
in  a  high  temperature.  Floating  on  alcohol  will  induce  the  same 
effect ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  in  this  case  that  where  a  salt 
soluble  in  alcohol  is  employed  it  will  be  sunk  deeper  into  the  paper, 
and  will  also  be  more  or  less  washed  out,  weakening  the  print  and 
sinking  it  into  the  paper  more  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  This 
action  might  be  counterbalanced  by  saturating  the  alcohol  with  the 
chloride ;  we  then  run  into  the  opposite  danger  of  over-salting,  and 
the  consequent  diminished  brilliancy,  unless  guarded  against  by 
under-salting  in  the  first  instance.  Coagulation  is  also  effected  by 
placing  the  paper  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  steam  bath.  This  method 
is,  without  doubt,  the  best  and  easiest.  The  advantages  claimed  for 
coagulated  albumen  are — the  solvent  action  of  the  silver  bath  is  de¬ 
stroyed  or  lessened,  immunity  from  stains,  and  a  diminution  of  the 
tendency  to  yellow  after  excitation. 

The  Exciting  Bath  most  extensively  used  is  simply  a  solution  of 
pure  nitrate  of  silver.  There  is  no  absolute  rule  as  to  its  strength ; 
the  proportion  of  chloride  in  the  paper  will,  to  some  extent,  regulate 
this  point.  The  usual  strength  of  the  bath  is  about  sixty  grains  to 
the  ounce.  But,  in  some  cases,  the  use  of  a  much  weaker  bath, 
almost  fifty  per  cent.,  is  admissible,  and  with  some  papers  a  100- 
grain  bath  is  requisite.  Strong  baths  are  the  best  for  general  use,  as 
they  are  conducive  to  vigour  and  rapid  printing.  The  supposition 
that  a  strong  bath — by  permitting  of  short  floating,  thus  rendering 
the  albumen  quickly  insoluble— retains  the  image  on  its  surface  is,  I 
believe,  untenable ;  for,  however  short  the  flotation,  if  the  chloride 
is  beneath  its  surface  the  silver  will  certainly  follow  it.  A  neutral 
bath  yields  the  best  results.  If  sensitising  and  toning  baths  are  in 
harmony  with  each  other  in  this  respect,  uniform  and  richer-toned 
results  are  attained  with  greater  facility.  If  any  acid  be  present  it 
should  be  a  trace  of  nitric. 

The  colour  of  the  print  during  exposure  is  a  good  indication  of 
the  proper  strength  of  the  bath.  A  foxy-red  tone  denotes  weakness, 
and  a  bluish-purple  indicates  excess  of  strength.  No  advantage 
flows  from  excess,  but  the  contrary,  as  the  purplish  hue  prevents  the 
different  phases  of  the  toning  to  be  accurately  noticed ;  there  is  also 
a  tendency  to  veil  the  shadows. 

Various  ingredients  have  been  added  to  the  printing  bath  to  confer 
upon  it  some  peculiar  power  or  improvement,  or  to  act  as  a  part  sub¬ 
stitute  for  silver.  The  most  important  of  these  is  nitrate  of  soda, 
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the  addition  of  which  to  the  bath  permits  of  great  reduction  in  the 
proportion  of  silver — about  fifty  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  even 
more.  “  The  beneficial  result  of  an  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
the  printing  bath  is  one  of  those  things  which  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  One  of  the  most  important  effects  of  the  use  of  this 
salt  in  the  printing  bath  weak  in  silver  is,  that  it  prevents  the  albu¬ 
men  from  being  dissolved.”*  It  also  imparts  to  the  paper  a  soft  and 
pliable  condition,  enabling  perfect  contact  to  be  established  with 
greater  facility  between  the  paper  and  negative,  thereby  ensuring  a 
greater  degree  of  sharpness  in  the  results.  The  following  formula 


yields  good  results : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  30  grains. 

Nitrate  of  soda .  40  ,, 

Water .  1  ounce. 


The  use  of  a  bath  weak  in  silver  is,  in  practice,  however,  inconve¬ 
nient  and  wasteful,  and,  when  in  constant  use,  uncertain  in  its  action, 
yielding  satisfactory  proofs  but  a  short  time,  consequent  upon  the 
abstraction  of  the  silver  from  the  bath,  which  renders  itself  evident 
earlier  than  is  the  case  when  using  a  bath  of  the  usual  strength. 

The  nitrate  bath  with  ammonia  as  an  ingredient  yields  good,  rich 
prints  with  a  shorter  exposure.  The  formula  stands  thus An 
eighty-grain  solution  of  silver  being  mixed  is  divided  into  two  por¬ 
tions  ;  ammonia  is  then  added  to  one  half  until  the  precipitate  first 
formed  is  redissolved;  the  remaining  portion — the  ordinary  solu¬ 
tion — is  then  added,  well  shaken,  and,  when  filtered,  is  ready  for 
use.  Ammonia  has  a  tendency  to  remove  the  albumen  in  patches ; 
the  paper  must,  therefore,  be  floated  a  short  time.  A  few  seconds 
will  suffice  for  some  papers,  and  in  no  case  should  a  minute  be 
exceeded.  Fuming  the  sensitive  paper  with  ammonia  has  its  advan¬ 
tages.  Mr.  G.  Price,  speaking  of  this  method,  sajrs  •“  The  paper 
will  have  received  an  extraordinary  increase  of  sensitiveness,  and, 
therefore,  will  print  much  quicker  than  that  which  has  not  been 
fumed.  Prints  upon  fumed  paper  tone  easier  and  do  not  require  so 
much  gold  as  those  on  unfumed  paper.  Moreover,  a  weaker  bath 
may  be  used  when  fuming  is  resorted  to  than  when  it  is  not,  and, 
from  long  practice  with  its  beneficial  effects,  I  strongly  recommend 
this  process  to  everyone  who  uses  a  weak  sensitising  bath  or  a  mixed 
one  of  nitrates  of  silver  and  soda,  or  of  the  nitrates  of  silver  and 
potash.”  The  paper  requires  to  be  perfectly  dry  before  undergoing 
the  process.  The  correct  time  necessary  for  proper  fuming  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  experiment.  Some  papers  are  fumed  in  about  two 
minutes ;  others  require  as  many  as  twenty.  As  a  rule,  a  thick  paper 
requires  longer  time  than  a  thin  one.  The  paper  should  not  be 
placed  on  the  negative  till  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  after  fumiga¬ 
tion.  Properly  fumed,  the  prints  in  the  pressure-frame  will  be  of  a 
fine  rich  purple  tone,  and  reddish-brown  if  under-fumed.  Fumed 
to  excess,  a  thin  veil  obscures  the  face  of  the  prints ;  they  tone  un¬ 
satisfactorily,  being  destitute  of  brillianc}'. 

Sugar  has  also  been  utilised  in  printing  operations.  The  beneficial 
effects  derived  from  the  addition  of  sugar  to  the  bath  are  peculiar. 
The  paper  is  not  prevented  from  yellowing  by  prolonged  keeping, 
but  the  yellowness  is  entirely  removed  in  the  fixing  bath.  Like  nitrate 
of  soda,  sugar  in  the  bath  tends  to  keep  the  sensitive  paper  soft  and 
pliable,  ensuring  the  same  advantage — the  establishment  of  more 
perfect  contact  between  the  negative  and  the  paper.  It  also  facili¬ 
tates  the  permeation  of  the  albumen  by  solutions,  resulting  in  in¬ 
creased  rapidity  of  action  in  the  gold  and  hypo.  bath.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  sugar  is  about  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  silver  solution. 

Nitrate  of  silver  solutions,  after  being  in  use  some  time,  develope 
a  brown  colour.  This  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  organic  matter 
and  the  subsequent  reduction  of  silver.  Weak  solutions  readily 
become  charged  with  organic  matter.  The  remedy  is,  therefore,  to 
use  a  strong  bath,  kept  slightly  acid.  Neutral  baths  possessing  a  greater 
tendency  to  discolour,  various  methods  are  adopted  to  remove  this 
discolouration  when  present.  It  is  effected  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  bath  should  be  made  slightly  alkaline  with  carbonate  of  soda,  four 
or  five  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash — about 
fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce— is  added  to  each  pint,  and  then  sunned 
for  an  hour,  only  after  this  requiring  to  be  filtered  and  made  slightly 
acid  for  use.  The  following  is  also  a  good,  economical,  and  excellent 
plan,  due  to  Mr.  Tunn}^: — Five  or  six  drops  of  ammonia  are  added 
to  the  bath,  well  shaken,  and  then  an  equal  number  of  drops  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  citric  acid  is  also  added,  and,  after  under¬ 
going  filtration,  a  colourless  liquid  is  the  result.  There  is  also  the 
well-known  kaolin,  a  plan  somewhat  wasteful  and  inconvenient. 

The  Negative.— A.  few  words  will  not  be  out  of  place  concerning 
the  kind  of  negative  necessary  to  produce  a  good  print.  To  produce 
soft,  detailed,  brilliant,  and  harmonious  results  good  negatives  are 
indispensable.  “The  first  step  towards  obtaining  a  fine  print,” 
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writes  Mr.  C.  J.  Hughes,  “is  to  get  a  good  negative.  Tnis  secured, 
it  is  surprising  how  many  difficulties  are  removed.  With  a  good 
negative  at  least  passable  printp  may  be  obtained  on  almost  any 
paper,  and  with  any  toning  process.”  A  good  negative  should  be  bril¬ 
liant,  free  from  fog  in  the  shadows,  and  not  too  dense — possessing  per¬ 
fect  opacity  in  the  highest  lights,  graduating  through  its  proper  scale 
of  tones  or  gradations  (local  tints,  greys,  quarter,  and  half-tones,  and 
shades),  and  terminating  in  the  depths  of  the  deepest  shadows  only 
in  entire  transparency,  or  bare  glass.  Detail  should  be  present  in 
the  deepest  shadows.  The  more  vigorous  and  fully  developed  the 
negative  the  more  brilliant  and  satisfactory  is  the  resulting  proof ; 
and,  unless  it  allows  of  a  slight  bronzing  in  the  deepest  shadows 
without  over-printing  the  lights,  it  will  be  difficult  to  produce  deep- 
toned,  rich  prints. 

Exposure. — -The  paper  should  be  perfectly  dry  before  being  placed 
in  the  pressure-frame.  Paper  dried  at  the  fire  requires  to  be  left  in 
a  damp  place  a  short  time  previous  to  being  used,  otherwise  the 
result  will  be  the  formation  of  wrinkles  or  puckers,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  inequality  of  sharpness.  Ipsi  ratio  is,  that  paper  is  peculiarly 
affected  by  heat.  Under  the  influence  of  moisture  paper  undergoes 
considerable  expansion.  On  the  extraction  of  this  moisture  by  the 
application  of  caloric  a  corresponding  contraction  follows.  Paper 
that  has  recently  been  under  calorific  influence  is  much  more  free 
from  moisture  than  the  porous  matter  in  the  pressure-frame.  Placed 
in  the  pressure-frame  in  this  condition,  the  moisture  in  the  pad, 
obeying  a  natural  law,  attacks  the  paper,  resulting  in  expansion, 
which  can  only  take  place  where  inequality  of  pressure  exists. 
Some  negatives  print  better  in  sunshine,  others  in  shade.  Generally 
speaking,  brilliant  and  delicate  negatives,  as  also  a  weak  negative,  or 
one  delicientin  contrast,  print  better  in  diffused  light;  and  a  deep,  hard 
negative  will  yield  more  half-tone  exposed  to  the  direct  solar  rays. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  absolute  rule  how  much  deeper  to 
impress  the  image  in  order  to  allow  for  the  bleaching  action  of  the 
chemical,  as  one  paper  will  bleach  more  than  another,  and  the 
bleaching  properties  of  some  toning  baths  are  more  energetic  than 
others.  The  general  rule  is  to  over-print  about  one-third.  Proofs 
from  weak  negatives  require  to  be  slightly  darker  than  those  from 
dense  ones.  The  proper  point  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  continue 
the  exposure  can  only  be  determined  by  experience. 

Methods  of  Toning. — -The  process  of  toning  is  employed  to  impart 
an  agreeable  tint  to  the  proofs.  Great  taste  is  required  in  conducting 
this  operation  beyond  what  is  generally  supposed.  To  fix  an  uniform 
hue  to  which  all  prints  are  relentlessl}7  toned  is  a  mistake.  For  as 
harmony  is  one  of  nature’s  great  facts,  existing  in  and  pervading  all 
the  Creator’s  works — observed  in  the  exquisite  combination  of 
colours  on  a  mossy  bank  “  ’broider’d  o’er  with  flow’rets  wild,  or  in  the 
rich,  warm  hues  of  an  autumn  ‘  landskip  ’  lit  by  the  roseate  rays  of 
the  setting  sun,  ere  ‘  twilight  grey  hath  in  her  sober  livery  all  things 
clad”’— and  heard  in  the  warbling  echoes  of  the  feathered  denizens 
of  our  woods  and  groves— so  harmony  amongst  the  chemicals  is  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  produce  as  perfect  results  as  our  present  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  art  permits ;  and  so  also  it  is  necessary  that  the  tone  of  the 
finished  proof  harmonises  with  the  character  of  the  subject.  Fine 
effects  will  otherwise  be  lost.  “The  cry  is”  (writes  “  Aliquis  ”),  “  Oh ! 
for  a  nice  warm  tone — a  tone  with  some  feeling  iu  it !  But  suppose 
your  subject  is  one  the  predominating  effect  of  which  is  coldness- 
death — is  not  the  warmth  out  of  place  there  ?  .  Who  does  not  feel 
how  appropriate  the  tone  of  Braun’s  or  England’s  Alpine  photo¬ 
graphs  is  to  the  subject  of  their  pictures,  the  pale  blue  conveying 
at  once  the  impression  of  intense  coldness— of  death?  But  you 
would  not  tone  an  interior  like  that.  If  you  did  you  would  seriously 
damage  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  No  more  would  you  a  rich,  warm 
summer  scene,  with  water  and  foliage,  and  red  buildings  dotted  here 
and  there.”  In  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results,  a  picture  of  the 
colour  most  in  harmony  with  the  subject  is,  it  must  be  admitted  ,a 
most  delicate  task,  involving  not  only  a  clear  recognition  of  chemical 
phenomena,  but  also  the  exercise  of  a  cultivated  artistic  taste. 

The  prints  being  properly  washe'd  (distilled  or  rain  water  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  preliminary  washes,  as  the  saline  matter  contained  in 
common  water  precipitates  the  silver  in  the  water  and  on  the  face  of 
the  print,  resulting  in  unequal  toning)  are  ready  for  toning.  A  salt 
bath  is  unnecessary — indeed,  many  believe  it  to  be  noxious ;  but 
others  experience  advantage  by  adding  a  little  acetate  of  soda  to 
the  last  washing,  alleging  that  it  is  a  certain  cure  for  mealiness,  and 
also  improves  the  tone,  but  I  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  prolong 
the  toning  action. 

The  toning  of  a  print  is  effected  by  the  reduction  of  metallic  gold 
upon  the  silvered  surface  of  the  print.  Its  action  may  be  thus 
expressed  : — The  chlorine  of  the  gold  passes  to  the  silver  of  the 
print  and  converts  a.  portion  of  it  into  white  chloride ;  hence  its 
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bleaching  action.  The  gold  being  thus  liberated,  deposits  on  the 
surface  of  the  print  in  tiie  metallic  state.  Legion  is  the  name  of 
the  toning  formulre  ;  each  has  its  advocates,  and  good  results  can  be 
obtained  from  almost  any.  One  principle  is  common  to  them  all — 
they  consist  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  (and  as  an  acid  solution 
of  gold  precipitates  too  slowly  to  give  a  brilliant  tone  on  albumen 
paper,  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  in  an  alkaline  condition  to  make  it 
tone  rapidly  enough) — differing  only  in  the  nature  of  the  salt  required 
to  modify  and  improve  its  action. 

A  simple  toning  bath  is  made  thus : — Sufficient  carbonate  of  soda 
is  added  to  a  weak  solution  of  gold  to  restore  the  blue  colour  to 
litmus  paper  previously  dipped  in  it;  an  hour  after  mixing  it  is 
ready  for  use  and  in  good  toning  condition.  If  used  immediately 
after  mixing  mealiness  and  its  concomitants  will  be  the  result.  It 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  understood  now  that  the  chief  cause  of 
mealiness  is  the  use  of  a  bath  before  it  is  quite  ripe  (as  it  is  termed 
in  technical  phraseology).  The  prints  should  be  one-third  deeper 
than  required  ;  and  on  immersion  in  the  bath  they  are  to  be  kept 
constantly  moving,  as  they  soon  change  colour,  toning  rapidly  to  a 
bluish-purple,  at  which  point  the  action  must  be  stopped.  With 
this  bath  the  very  worst  results  can  be  obtained,  there  being  a 
difficulty  in  avoiding  mealiness.  Rightly  used,  however,  very  fine 
tones  are  produced — a  good  range  of  rich  browns  and  cold  blacks, 
inclining  to  blue. 

A  modification  of  the  above,  due  to  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte,  stands 


thus 

Chloride  of  gold .  1  grain. 

Phosphate  of  soda . 1.8  grains. 

Water  . quant,  suff. 


It  acts  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  one.  A  little 
over-toning  is  necessary,  as  a  trifle  is  lost  in  the  hypo.  bath.  Its 
action  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  employment  of  warm  water 
in  mixing.  Excellent  results  can  be  produced  from  this  bath. 
Biborate  of  soda  may  be  substituted  for  the  phosphate. 

Another  formula  stands  thus : — 


Chloride  of  gold .  1  grain. 

Acetate  of  soda  . 30  grains. 

Water  . 10  ounces. 


The  gold  should  be  made  neutral  before  being  added.  In  four-and- 
twenty  hours  it  is  in  good  toning  condition.  It  keeps  well  and 
improves  by  use,  requiring  strengthening  from  time  to  time  as 
the  gold  becomes  exhausted.  In  strengthening  the  bath,  a  grain 
of  gold  is  added  to  an  ounce  of  water,  in  which  is  dissolved  five 
grains  of  acetate  of  soda,  and  then  poured  into  the  stock  solution. 
A  less  quantity  of  acetate  is  added  than  is  used  at  first.  The  ipsi 
ratio  is,  because  the  gold  is  more  rapidly  extracted  from  the  bath 
than  the  soda.  Sometimes  the  bath,  though  containing  sufficient  gold 
becomes  inert  and  will  not  tone.  The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acid 
chloride  of  gold  will  induce  catalysis ;  the  action  then  proceeds  as  usual. 
The  prints  bleach  a  little  in  toning,  and  lose  a  trifle  of  the  tone  in 
fixing,  consequently  requiring  over-printing  and  toning  to  that 
extent.  The  exact  shade  in  both  operations  experience  alone  can 
teach.  This  toning  process  is  the  best  for  all  general  purposes, 
being  easy  to  manage,  yielding  almost  every  variety  of  agreeable 
tones  from  brown  to  purple-black,  possessing  a  peculiar  rich  bloom, 
rendering  it  excellent  for  landscapes,  &c.  It  is  both  convenient  and 
economical,  as  it  does  not  deteriorate  by  keeping,  being  always  ready 
for  use,  and  can  be  utilised  over  and  over  again  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Speaking  of  this  bath,  Dr.  van  Monckhoven  says: — “  This 
toning,  due  to  M.  Laborde,  is  employed  by  a  great  number  of 
operators,  and  gives  magnificent  results.  We  employ  it  exclu¬ 
sively.” 

The  last,  though  not  the  least,  is  the  lime-toning  bath,  prepared 
as  follows:- — A  grain  of  gold  is  dissolved  in  a  drachm  of  water;  a 
few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  is  added  until 
the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus  paper  is  restored.  It  is  desirable 
not  to  add  more  than  is  necessary  to  effect  the  elimination  of  free 
acid.  The  above  solution  is  then  poured  slowly  into  the  following : — 


Chloride  of  calcium  (dried) .  8  grains. 

Water .  8  ounces. 


Twenty-four  hours  after  preparation  it  may  be  used.  As  the  tone 
of  the  proofs  darken  in  drying,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  them  from 
the  bath  before  they  are  of  so  advanced  a  tone  as  they  are  desired  to 
be.  Of  all  toning  baths  this  one  is  the  most  peculiar.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  others;  but  in  the  hands  of  careful 
and  experienced  manipulators  it  is  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  photo¬ 
graphic  practice.  It  also  requires  good  negatives  and  a  paper  suited 
to  it.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  richer  tones  than  can  be  produced 
with  this  bath,  from  the  ruddiest  brown  to  the  darkest  violet;  also, 
fine,  black,  vigorous  tones  with  a  warm  shade  in  the  half-tints, 


rendering  it  unexceptionally  good  for  portraiture,  and  especially  for 
obtaining  that  peculiar  tone  so  characteristic  of  an  engraving.  It 
is  the  only  bath  that  yields  a  pure  tone  of  black  and  white.  These 
are  the  most  important. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Ayres’s  hypo,  toning  bath,  I  have  given  it  an  ex- 
tended  trial,  following  implicitly  the  instructions,  and  my  experience 
agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Webster— worse  results  than  without 
it.  Clearly,  the  paper  or  myself  do  not  agree  with  it. 

Fixing.  The  final  value  of  the  proof  depends  upon  perfect  fixa¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  the  process  be  improperly  conducted,  not  only  the 
beauty  but  the  permanence  is  seriously  endangered.  The  operation 
consists  in  removing  from  the  paper  those  salts  of  silver  which  have 
remained  unacted  upon  by  light.  This  is  effected  by  soaking  the 
proof  in  a  solution  consisting  ot  four  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water.  This  formula  requires  to  be  modified 
to  suit  various  requirements.  The  time  of  immersion  is  not  de¬ 
finitely  fixed;  the  strength  of  the  silver  solution,  the  thickness  and 
quality  of  the  paper,  will  influence  the  decision.  As  those  portions 
of  silver  unaffected  by  light  are  desired  to  be  removed,  the  solvent 
nature  of  the  bath  should  not  be  prolonged  bevond  that  stage. 
Over-fixing,  or  a  disproportionately  strong  bath,  acts  injuriously  on 
the  finished  proof,  assailing  and  making  considerable  inroads  upon 
its  more  delicate  whites,  and  having  a  tendency  to  yellow  them. 
From  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  never  beyond  twenty,  will  be  found 
ample  time  to  ensure  perfect  fixation.  Long  soaking  i3  to  be  de¬ 
precated,  and  avoided  as  a  mariner  shuns  a  dangerous  shoal.  In 
very  cold  weather  the  solution  is  comparatively  inactive,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  ;  to  get  it  into  satisfac¬ 
tory  working  order  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  to  70° 
Fahr.  Complete  immersion  and  intermittent  motion  are  imperative. 
Perfect  washing  is  necessary  to  ensure  permanent  prints.  Fre¬ 
quent,  thorough  changing  of  the  water  is  more  beneficial  than 
long  soaking,  and  more  effectual  in  eliminating  that  now  dread 
enemy — hyposulphite  of  soda.  Joseph  Raven, 


A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  CAMERAS. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  about  cameras ;  to  the  un¬ 
initiated,  especially,  are  they  full  of  mystery.  I  have  seen  people 
walk  round  and  round  the  camera,  and  peer  in  behind  and  be¬ 
fore  and  smell  and  touch  it  in  a  queei*,  nervous  way,  that 
seemed  to  indicate  some  dread,  on  their  part,  lest  something 
should  jump  out  and  lay  hold  of  them  to  punish  them  for  their 
temerity.  A  good  many  people,  too,  confound  the  function  of 
the  camera  with  that  of  the  dark  tent.  Very  often  I  have  had 
a  little  quiet  fun  at  the  expense  of  some  one  who,  while  exceedingly 
interested  in  my  operations,  was  yet  so  completely  at  a  loss  to  con¬ 
ceive  what  on  earth  I  could  take  from  the  place  where  my  tent  was, 
that  it  appeared,  at  times,  a  duty  on  such  an  one’s  part  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  me  for  my  folly.  “  There  ain’t  much  of  a  pictur  to  be 
made  o’  that  there  wall,  maister.”  No !  indeed.  I  repeat,  there’s  a 
deal  of  obscurity  about  cameras.  They  are  black  mysteries  when 
peeped  into  by  the  inquisitive,  strangely  suggestive  of  hidden  agen¬ 
cies  of  a  kind  held  in  horror  by  all  good  Christians. 

But  to  you  and  me,  my  good  readers,  who  have  passed  from  the 
region  of  wonder  and  mystery  into  that  of  familiarity,  the  camera 
has  quite  another  aspect.  For  us,  it  is  very  often  far  from  obscure 
enough.  Such  is  our  anxiety  to  keep  from  its  murky  interior  all 
hint  of  the  light  of  day,  that  we  deem  no  contrivance  superfluous, 
no  precaution  a  waste  of  resources,  in  order  to  secure  this  end.  And 
there  are  many  cameras  that  do  tax  one’s  skill  and  inventiveness 
to  the  very  utmost  in  order  that  we  may  keep  them  dark  enough. 
I’ll  get  down  from  my  fanciful  stilts  if  you  will  allow  me  (I  know  you 
don’t  care  whether  or  not)  just  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  the  ear  of 
some  of  our  most  serviceable  dressers  of  wood — the  camera  makers 
— upon  this  matter. 

Some  time  ago  I  obtained  from  a  London  maker  of  repute  a  new 
binocular  camera.  It  was  as  beautiful  a  piece  of  cabinet  work  as 
one  could  wish  to  see.  I  placed  it  before  me  and  admired  it  to  the 
uttermost.  It  was  quite  enticing  in  its  perfection.  I  have  since 
used  this  camera  for  various  kinds  of  subjects,  both  outdoor  and 
indoor,  and  have  found  it,  in  the  main,  what  the  first  sight  of  it  gave 
promise  of.  It  works  without  hitch  or  hindrance — is,  in  short,  an 
admirable  instrument.  Yet  it  has  one  or  two  drawbacks— one  of 
them  very  tantalising  and  easily  avoidable,  the  other  more  difficult 
to  overcome,  but  upon  which  I  have  a  remedial  idea  to  offer. 

The  first  fault  is  this :  the  back  shutter  of  the  dark  slide  is  held 
down,  when  closed,  by  a  couple  of  old-fashioned,  clumsy  brass  catches 
which  are  screwed  on  to  the  framework  of  the  slide,  and  turn  over  on 
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to  the  shutter  without  anything  to  keep  them  in  their  places  whatever. 

If  these  catches  get  in  any  measure  slack  on  their  screws — a  thing 
they  are  exceedingly  apt  to  do — they  keep  continually  slipping  down 
till  they  fall  off  the  shutter  altogether  and  let  it  open,  dispelling  the 
darkness  with  a  vengeance.  I  have  been  excessively  annoyed  more 
than  once  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  my  using  the  utmost  precaution, 
one  of  these  fasteners  had  slipped  off  and  let  up  the  end  of  the  slide 
shutter. 

Only  the  other  day  I  was  annoyed  greatly  in  this  manner.  I  had 
to  go  some  half-mile  to  take  a  small,  insignificant  picture  for  a 
gentleman,  and,  loth  to  take  my  whole  rig  for  such  an  object,  I  pre¬ 
pared  a  plate  to  keep  for  some  hour  or  so,  and  started  with  the 
camera  and  slide  only.  I  carried  the  slide  myself  while  on  the  way, 
but,  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  I  handed  it  to  my  Gibeonite  while 
I  fixed  the  camera.  All  being  ready  I  exposed  carefully,  and,  feel¬ 
ing  tolerably  sure  of  a  good  thing,  went  home  to  develope.  The 
plate  came  out  cleanly  and  well,  all  except  one  drawback.  The  back 
shutter  had  been  for  a  moment  opened  and  a  diagonal  beam  of  sun¬ 
light  had  shone  across  the  plate ;  that  was  all.  I  was  rather 
annoyed  with  myself  for  not  having  got  the  arrangement  altered 
before,  and  it  certainly  was  rather  tantalising.  It  could  not  be 
helped,  however;  so,  after  a  short  contemplation  of  my  own  remiss- 
ness  and  of  the  happy  ignorance  of  our  good  friends  the  apparatus 
manufacturers  about  the  messes  they  sometimes  land  us  in,  I  there 
and  then  resolved  to  have  it  altered  before  I  entered  on  another 
photographic  journey  of  the  kind. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  several  modes  of  checking  the  down¬ 
slipping  of  the  fasteners;  but  my  plan  is  to  dispense  with  such  things 
altogether,  and  to  fasten  down  the  shutter  thus : — Drive  a  small 
silver  wire  staple  into  the  shutter  at  each  side,  about  an  inch  from 
the  bottom,  and  against  this,  on  the  framework,  screw  a  small  brass 
hook  that  will,  when  turned  round,  just  drop  into  the  staple  and  hold 
there,  and  you  have  absolute  security,  while  such  a  mode  of  fastening 
can  never  get  out  of  gear.  It  will  last,  too,  as  long  as  the  wood  holds 
together;  for  the  screw  of  the  hook  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  silver 
nitrate,  and  the  staple,  being  of  silver,  cannot  be  affected  by  any 
amount  of  contact  with  the  acid.  I  shall  have  mine  altered  thus, 
and  would  advise  all  bothered  as  I  have  been  to  do  likewise. 
Those  of  my  cameras  that  have  this  mode  of  fastening  never  go 
wrong — cannot  open. 

Before  going  to  the  next  point  I  laid  by  for  talking  about  I  may 
just  interpolate  a  remark  about  the  means  provided  for  opening  the 
shutter  when  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  plate.  It  is  almost  uni¬ 
versal,  I  believe,  to  fix  a  bit  of  leather  in  the  wood  with  a  wedge  and 
glue.  Now  mine,  made  thus,  did  all  very  well  till,  one  day,  the 
camera  got  caught  in  a  sharp  shower,  and  had  to  be  carried 
home  some  nine  miles  in  a  slow  conveyance  before  it  could  be 
thoroughly  dried.  Next  morning,  when  I  wanted  to  get  out  the 
first  plate  of  the  day  to  develope  it,  the  shutter  lay  still,  but  the 
leather  came  easily  enough.  I  never  had  found  the  like  before, 
and  immediately  searched  for  the  cause.  It  was  thus ; — A  bit  of 
thickisli  “upper”  leather  (those  of  my  readers  who  know  any¬ 
thing  of  shoemaking  will  comprehend  the  term)  had  been  wedged 
in  with  a  slight  wedge,  driven,  rightly  enough,  from  the  inside,  but 
the  thick  leather  had  been  too  much  for  the  wedge,  and  refused 
to  be  compressed  by  it ;  so  when  the  damp  loosened  the  grip  of 
the  glue  away  it  came,  wedge  and  all,  so  clumsily  was  it  constructed. 
If  the  maker  had,  instead  of  a  scrap  of  thick  hide,  taken  a  small  slip 
of  calf  or  morocco  leather,  doubled  it  up,  and,  after  carefully 
fitting  it  to  the  slit  in  the  shutter,  driven  a  wedge  as  firmly  as  pos¬ 
sible  between  the  points  of  the  loop  so  as  to  tighten  it  well  on  each 
side,  he  would  have  made  a  better  job  of  it  in  every  way.  I 
hope  he  will  do  it  next  time,  taking  good  counsel  whenever  he  can 
get  it. 

But  now  for  my  second  point :  it  is  still  about  the  slide,  but, 
notwithstanding,  I  hardly  admit  that  the  title  of  this  paper  is  a 
misnomer.  The  slide  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  camera. 
The  exposing  shutter  of  my  slide  draws  out  sideways.  This  is  a 
very  good  arrangement  for  several  reasons.  A  very  bad  one  on  this 
one  account — that  it  is  very  difficult  sometimes,  when  at  work  out¬ 
side,  to  prevent  light  from  getting  in  at  the  end  of  the  shutter, 
as  you  draw  it  out  to  expose  or  put  it  in  after  exposure.  When  it 
draws  up  at  the  top  it  is  easy  to  keep  a  black  cloth  over  it,  but 
this  is  very  difficult  to  do  when  you  pull  it  out  at  the  side.  If 
the  wind  be  up  and  fretting  about  you  it  is  almost  impossible. 
It  is  the  side  of  the  shutter  next  the  sensitive  plate  that  admits 
of  light  getting  past  it,  for  of  course  there  is  the  check  strip  of 
wood  to  act  as  a  stopgap  on  the  outside.  If  it  were  possible, 
a  similar  ridge  just  broad  enough  to  cover  the  slit,  fastened 
on  the  inside,  might  materially  aid. the  attainment  of  the  object  in 


view.  I  generally  when  out  have  attained  it  by  doubling  a  focussing 
cloth  and  laying  it  round  the  back  of  the  camera,  so  that  it  should 
hang  over  the  head  of  the  exposing  shutter,  against  the  back  of 
which  I  pressed  it  when  I  drew  it  out,  so  keeping  light  out.  But 
this  is  a  very  troublesome  thing  to  do,  especially  on  a  windy  day  ; 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  whether  or  not  it  were  at  all  possible  to 
fasten  a  piece  of  felt  on  to  the  end  of  the  slide,  just  behind  the  shutter 
groove,  in  such  a  position  that  it  could  lie  close  against  it  just  as  the 
held-to  cloth  does  when  it  is  drawn  out.  The  felt  could  be  fastened 
on  so  as  to  be  removable  at  pleasure  to  allow  of  its  being  cleaned — a 
necessity  that  would  be  of  very  rare  occurrence,  how7ever.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  principle  of  the  engine  stuffing-box,  through  which  the 
piston  slides  air-tight,  applied  to  keeping  out  light.  Our  camera 
slides  could,  I  am  satisfied,  be  made  much  more  trustworthy  in 
this  respect  than  they  are;  and  I  should  be  very  glad,  indeed,  that 
anything  worthy  of  noting  in  my  present  gossipy  paper  might  be 
attended  to  for  progress  sake.  Aliqcis. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  HEALTH.* 

Poisons. 

In  adopting  a  pursuit,  whether  simply  with  a  view  to  interest  and 
amusement,  or  with  the  design  of  serious  study  and  investigation, 
or  as  a  business  enterprise,  every  one  should  attentively  consider 
its  relations  to  his  health.  Permanent  injury  to  bodily  health 
is  an  evil  so  serious  that  its  full  magnitude  is  appreciated  by  none 
who  have  not  learned  by  their  own  bitter  experience.  The  writer, 
therefore,  appeals  to  the  good  sense  of  every  one  who  may  adopt 
this  manual  as  his  guide  through  the  study  of  photography,  in  the 
first  place  to  neglect  none  of  the  general  precautions  which  will  be 
here  recommended;  and  in  the  second,  should  he  find  his  health 
in  any  way  suffer,  to  ascertain  at  once  to  what  that  injury  is 
ascribable,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  such  special  action  as  the 
case  may  need.  Speaking  from  personal  experience,  and  having 
witnessed  evil  results  in  others,  the  writer  earnestly  desires  to  induce 
the  habitual  adoption  of  effective  precautions. 

It  is  not  that  photography  is  necessarily  a  hurtful  art,  but  its 
practice  brings  its  votaries  into  contact  with  several  very  strong 
poisons,  which,  if  used  without  great  care,  and  still  more  if  used 
with  the  heedlessness  that  is  only  too  common,  are  liable  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  very  worst  effects.  These  substances  are  principally 
ether,  collodion,  cyanide  of  potassium,  corrosive  sublimate,  chloride  of 
gold,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  ammonia. 

Ether  has  a  powerfully  depressing  effect  upon  the  nervous  system, 
and  is  used  for  that  purpose  in  medicine.  Continued  exposures  to 
ethereal  vapour  produces  languor,  depression  of  spirits,  and  bodily 
prostration. 

Collodion,  from  the  large  quantity  of  ether  which  it  contains, 
produces  the  specific  effects  characteristic  of  that  substance,  but  also 
other  effects,  the  precise  source  of  which  is  not  well  understood. 
When  collodion  becomes  much  ripened,  and  especially  when  it  takes 
on  a  deep  colour,  it  is  found  to  give  off  a  very  irritating  vapour, 
which  attacks  the  face  and  especially  the  eyelids,  producing  severe 
inflammation.  Cases  have  been  cited  in  which  photographers  have 
been  in  this  way  obliged  to  interrupt  their  pursuit  for  times  varying 
from  a  few  days  to  many  months.  When  the  photographer  perceives 
a  disposition  to  irritation  and  inflammation  in  the  face,  he  may  at 
once  suspect  his  collodion  of  being  the  cause. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  is,  of  course,  the  most  dangerous  chemical 
wTith  which  the  photographer  comes  into  contact.  For  clearing  both 
positives  and  negatives,  especially  the  former,  it  keeps  its  hold  upon 
photographers,  particularly  amongst  careless  manipulators,  through 
two  causes.  First,  if  by  mismanagement  the  negative  is  a  little 
fogged,  cyanide,  which  has  a  stronger  solvent  action  than  hypo¬ 
sulphite,  tends  to  clear  it  up.  Second,  the  transfer  of  small  portions 
of  cyanide  to  other  solutions  by  dirty  fingers,  has  not  the  absolutely 
disastrous  results  that  follow  such  transfers  of  hyposulphite.  These 
advantages  are  not  in  the  least  creditable  to  the  photographer  who  is 
influenced  by  them. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  is  a  compound  of  prussic  acid  with  potash. 
In  this  compound  it  retains  all  the  dangerous  properties  that  charac¬ 
terise  it  in  the  free  state.  In  fact,  a  solution  of  cyanide  slowly  but 
continually  decomposes,  absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  and 
giving  off  prussic  acid  in  the  form  of  gas. 

This  poison  may  act  in  three  ways.  Leaning  over  a  bath  of  it, 
or  even  remaining  in  a  room  containing  a  solution  of  it  exposed  on 
a  considerable  surface  to  the  air,  a  small  quantity  of  prussic  acid  is 
continually  inhaled. 

rt  Lta’s  Manual  of  Photography. 
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In  manipulating  with  its  solutions,  the  hands  come  into  contact  . 
with  it.  How  far  chemical  solutions  are  taken  up  by  a  perfectly 
sound  skin  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  discussion  among 
physicians,  but  recent  careful  experiments  made  in  Paris  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  skin  continual!}'  absorbs  liquids  which  remain  in 
contact  with  it. 

If,  however,  the  continuity  of  the  skin  be  broken  by  a  scratch, 
cut,  pimple,  or  otherwise,  cyanide  is  readily  absorbed  at  such  places, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  local  inflammation  may  be  produced. 
In  some  cases  paralysis  of  the  limbs  has  been  affirmed  to  have 
resulted,  and  even  paralysis  of  the  whole  side. 

For  several  years  past  the  photographic  journals  have  published 
numbers  of  letters  from  photographers  who  have  had  their  health 
injured,  or,  in  many  cases,  ruined,  by  the  action  of  their  chemicals, 
and  especially  by  cyanide.  Paralysis  is  the  most  common  result, 
attacking  most  frequently  an  arm,  but  sometimes  the  entire  side. 
One  describes  his  hands  as  for  months  continually  exuding  some 
anomalous  secretion,  sticking  them  fast  to  his  gloves,  and  interfering 
with  their  use.  Another  complains  of  intense  pains  in  the  fingers, 
only  to  be  rendered  endurable  by  keeping  them  for  hours  in  cold 
water.  Others  find  the  whole  bodily  health  broken  down,  and  no 
help  to  be  obtained  from  medicine.  One  photographer  (M.  Davanne), 
after  having  had  his  hands  wet  with  cyanide  solution,  moistened 
them  with  acetic  acid,  and  was  almost  instantly  struck  down  insensible 
with  symptoms  of  violent  poisoning.  His  friends  barely  saved  him 
by  long-continued  pouring  of  cold  water  on  the  head. 

A  very  painful  class  of  casualties  is  that  resulting  from  carelessness 
with  cyanide.  Solutions  are  left  about;  sometimes  the  incredible 
carelessness  of  leaving  them  in  drinking  tumblers  is  committed. 
For  all  lives  lost  in  this  way  (and  there  have  been  many),  he  who 
left  the  solution  about  is  morally  responsible.  Once  for  all,  the  use 
of  tlii3  chemical  should  be  abandoned  totally  by  photographers.  If 
any  insist  on  using  it,  the  least  such  can  do  is  to  keep  it  exclusively 
in  vessels  marked  conspicuously,  poison. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  another  dangerous  chemical,  but  not  capable 
of  acting  by  inspiration  through  the  lungs.  Accidents  with  subli¬ 
mate  arise  either  from  absorption  or  internal  administration. 

Absorption  through  the  skin  takes  place  slowly,  and  the  fingers 
may  be  occasionally  wetted  with  sublimate  solution  without  any 
noticeable  bad  results ;  the  danger  lies  in  this,  that  there  is  no  safe 
line  that  can  be  drawn,  and  that  the  photographer  can  form  no 
conception  as  to  the  point  to  wdiich  he  may  go  with  impunity.  Evil 
must  be  done  before  its  danger  can  be  recognised. 

Administered  internally,  sublimate  is  a  powerful  corrosive  poison. 

Chloride  of  gold  acts  as  a  poison  by  causing  deep  and  severe 
ulcerations  upon  the  fingers  of  those  who  are  continually  working 
in  toning  baths.  Such  manipulation  should  be  managed  by  means 
of  spatulas  and  forceps  of  glass  or  whalebone. 

Nitric  acid  acts  toxically  through  the  lungs.  It  stains  the  skin  a 
deep  yellow,  wdiich  lasts  until  the  epidermis  is  worn  off,  but  no  other 
evil  seems  to  result  from  contact.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  not  absorbed, 
but  that  it  kills  the  skin  too  quickly  for  such  an  effect.  Nitric  acid 
diffused  through  the  atmosphere  and  inhaled,  acts  as  a  direct  poison. 
Some  years  since  Mr.  Stevens,  together  with  an  assistant,  undertook 
to  sop  up  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid  spilt  by  the  breaking  of  a  large 
vessel,  an  act  wdiich  resulted  fatally  to  the  one  and  nearly  so  to  the 
other. 

In  less  quantities,  and  inhaled  over  a  longer  time,  it  may  produce 
irritation  of  the  lungs  and  chest  diseases. 

Acetic  acid  acts  similarly  to  nitric,  but  in  a  less  degree.  Its  fumes 
are  very  irritating  to  the  lungs,  especially  to  weak  ones.  The 
quantity  of  acetic  acid  used  in  photographic  operations  is  often  very 
large,  so  that  in  many  professional  establishments  there  is  always  a 
strong  smell  of  this  acid.  Sucli  a  state  of  affairs  must  be  hurtful 
to  every  one  connected  with  the  place,  and  ought  to  be  done  away 
with  at  any  cost. 

Remedies. 

General. — It  is  evident  that  all  poisons  which  are  liable  to  be 
carried  upon  the  atmosphere  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  kept  in 
closed  vessels.  Cyanide  should  never  be  left  in  open  pans  or  baths. 
Nitric  acid  baths  used  for  cleaning  (for  wdiich  purpose  bichromate 
and  sulphuric  acid  is  far  preferable)  should  never  be  left  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  but  the  pans  or  baths  should  be  protected,  and  be 
kept  under  a  chimney  or  a  draught  of  some  sort. 

Next  to  avoiding  the  production  of  fumes,  the  best  thing  is  venti¬ 
lation.  In  the  case  of  ether  and  collodion,  this  is  the  only  efficient 
means,  as  the  fumes  of  collodion  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  air.  For 
this  reason  plates  should  be  collodionised,  not  in  the  open  air  of  the 
dark  room,  but  in  a  sort  of  closet  partitioned  off  and  provided  with 
a  vent  above  and  below.  The  operator  ia  outside  of  such  a  closet, 


and  the  fumes  are  not  inhaled  as  the  plate  is  coated.  This  is  a  very 
important  precaution. 

When-acid  fumes  have  got  into  the  air,  their  removal  can  often  ho 
expedited  by  pouring  out  ammonia.  This,  though  efficient,  has  the 
disadvantage  of  causing  thick  white  clouds,  which  subside  by  degrees 
only.  Still  its  use  is  occasionally  valuable. 

Special. — Poisons  taken  internally  must  be  treated  with  specific 
remedies;  the  object  is  always  to  bring  the  poisonous  matter  into 
some  inert  compound. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  has  the  remarkable  property  of  taking  up 
iron  and  forming  a  perfectly  innocuous  substance  known  as  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Prolosulphate  of 
iron  may,  therefore,  be  taken  internally  in  considerable  quantity. 
Cyanide  of  potassium,  in  presence  of  a  mixture  of  a  protosalt  and 
pei-salt  of  iron,  is  converted  instantly  into  Prussian  blue,  a  substance 
not  at  all  injurious  to  the  system.  Those  who  use  cyanide  habitually, 
will  do  well  to  keep  the  mixture  of  proto  and  persulphate  of  iron  in 
readiness  for  accidents  to  others,  if  not  to  themselves.  Common 
sulphate  of  iron  in  solution,  by  continued  exposure  to  air,  peroxidises, 
and  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

For  corrosive  sublimate,  wdien  taken  internally,  white  of  egg  is 
usually  administered.  The  quantity  of  the  remedy  must  be  con¬ 
siderable — one  egg  to  each  three  or  four  grains  swallowed. 

Poisons  in  cuts  and  scratches  should  be  immediately  treated  with 
the  same  remedies  as  those  advised  where  the  poison  has  been  taken 
into  the  stomach.  For  injuries  occasioned  by  the  continuous  absorption 
of  poisons  no  satisfactory  remedies  can  be  recommended  ;  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  advice  of  an  educated  and  intelligent  physician. 

The  writer  feels  that  he  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  again 
advising  photographers  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  conditions  of 
health  than  is  generally  done.  Those  who  have  the  direction  and 
management  of  such  establishments  should  never  forget  that  those 
vdiom  they  employ  are  often  much  more  exposed  to  these  dangers 
than  themselves,  wdthout  having  the  opportunity  or  the  privilege  of 
introducing  better  arrangements  and  precautions  ;  and  that,  however 
employers  may  feel  disposed  to  risk  their  own  health,  they  are  not 
justified  in  causing  others,  either  ignorantly  or  knowingly,  to  share 
such  dangers.  Many  a  man,  when  he  has  found  his  nervous  system 
permanently  injured,  or  his  lungs  weakened,  commences  care-taking 
when  it  is  too  late.  The  needful  precautions  are  neither  many  nor 
troublesome ;  they  should  be  taken  from  the  outset,  and  steadily 
persevered  in. 

(Coutenqjflrarir  |)riss. 

THE  STYLE  OF  NATURE. 

[Saturday  Review.] 

In  the  short  autobiography  which  David  Roberts  has  left  us  he  tells  au 
anecdote  of  Nasmyth  which  will  no  doubt  at  once  command  the  re¬ 
spectful  attention  of  many  readers,  but  Avhich,  in  our  opinion,  tends  to 
strengthen  and  perpetuate  a  fallacy 

Talking  of  styles,  by  the  way,  I  may  here  introduce  a  little  anecdote,  related 
to  me  by  Stanfield,  whose  acquaintance  and  friendship  I  afterwards  made  in 
Edinburgh.  Stanny  had  shown  his  sketch-book  to  the  veteran  Nasmyth, 
and  told  him  that  he  wished  to  form  a  style  of  his  own.  “  My  young  friend,” 
exclaimed  the  experienced  artist,  “  there  is  but  one  style  an  artist  should 
endeavour  to  attain,  and  that  is  the  style  of  Nature.  The  nearer  you  get  to  her 
the  better.” 

Considered  as  practical  advice  from  an  elder  to  a  younger  artist,  we 
admit  that  Nasmyth’s  dictum  may  have  produced  good  results.  The 
early  stages  of  art  must  be  simply  imitative,  and  until  the  power  o 
imitation  is  fully  acquired  it  is  useless  to  aim  at  higher  things.  Many 
propositions  which  are  wholly  false  have  rendered  good  practical  service; 
and  a  fiction,  when  heartily  believed,  may  sometimes  do  as  much  good 
in  the  world  as  the  truth.  But  a  time  comes  when  it  is  necessary  to 
show  the  fictitious  nature  of  beliefs  which  are  no  longer  useful,  but  per¬ 
nicious.  This  belief  about  the  “style  of  nature”  may  be,  and  is, 
pernicious. 

When  we  go  into  a  gallery  of  pictures,  we  are  obliged  to  refer  to  the 
catalogue  for  the  names  of  those  artists  only  whose  works  are  not  fami¬ 
liar  to  us.  No  one  having  any  critical  attainment  needs  to  be  told  that 
this  picture  is  a  Titian  and  that  a  Veronese.  In  modern  art,  he  cannot 
confound  even  artists  who  paint  the  same  class  of  subject — -as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Landseer  and  Ansdell,  or  Lance  and  Blaise  Desgoffe.  And  now 
let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  this  variety  adds  to  the  value  of  art,  and 
to  our  enjoyment  of  it,  or  not.  That  it  adds  to  our  enjoyment  of  art  is 
unquestionable.  To  be  quite  sure  on  this  point,  we  have  only  to  think 
what  art  would  be  without  it,  what  sort  of  interest  we  could  hope  to  find 
in  great  collections  if  art  were  ever  the  same,  if  the  individuality  of  the 
artist  found  expression  nowhere.  And  it  is  easily  proved  that  variety 
adds  to  the  value  of  art — variety,  not  only  of  subject,  but  of  treatment 
and  interpretation.  For  the  greatest  service  which  art  renders  to  the 
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■world  generally  is  a  refreshment  of  the  faculties  by  presenting  things  to 
them  in  new  aspects,  and  thus  directing  attention  to  qualities  and  points 
of  interest  not  before  so  fully  apprehended : — 

For,  don’t  you  mark,  we’re  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see  ; 

And  so  they  are  better,  painted — better  to  us. 

Which  is  the  same  thing.  Art  was  given  for  that— 

God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so. 

Mr.  Browning  is  right  in  believing  that  things  are  better  to  us  when 
painted,  but  why?  Is  it  not  because  the  painter  has  the  power  of 
diiecting  our  attention  to  the  qualities  or  peculiarities  which  interest 
him  ?  And  how  does  he  direct  our  attention  ?  Certainly  not  by  simple 
imitation.  He  moves  us  by  means  of  artistic  emphasis.  And  here  we 
come  to  the  point  on  which  we  differ  from  Nasmyth  and  his  approving 
disciples.  Style  in  painting  results  from  the  habit  of  emphasising,  and 
s  necessarily  very  various.  Nature  has  no  style  in  the  human  sense, 
because  there  is  no  emphasis  in  nature. 

When  we  say  there  is  no  emphasis  in  nature,  we  expose  ourselves  to 
attacks  on  every  side,  because  every  simple-minded  artist — and  the  best 
are  the  most  simple-minded — believes  that  he  sees  in  the  natural  scene 
that  vigour  of  emphasis  which  he  gives  to  his  interpretation  of  it.  Even 
ersons  who,  without  being  practically  artists,  are  sensitive  to  the 
eauty  of  nature,  are  just  as  much  subject  to  this  illusion  as  if  they 
were  painters,  and  all  these  will  protest  against  our  doctrine.  So  strong 
is  the  feeling  against  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  subject,  that  we 
should  not  have  ventured  upon  the  discussion  of  it  without  visible  and 
unanswerable  evidence  on  our  side.  That  evidence  is  to  be  found  in 
photography.  Let  any  landscape  painter,  endowed  with  feeling  enough 
to  produce  interesting  pictures,  draw  some  natural  scene  that  he  loves, 
and  their  take  a  photograph  of  it ;  he  will  discover,  much  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  if  he  did  not  know  it  before,  that  every  approach  to  style  in 
his  work  was  a  deviation  from  the  literal  truth,  and  that  the  “style 
of  nature,”  as  reproduced  in  the  photograph,  if  indeed  it  can  be  con- 
desired  as  a  style  at  all,  is  one  which,  if  reproduced  on  canvas,  would 
leave  every  spectator  cold. 

A  powerful  reason  why  such  a  dictum  as  this  of  Nasmyth  obtains 
easy  currency  in  the  world  of  art  is  that  nobody  who  has  not  made 
special  experiment  has  the  least  notion  of  what  nature  really  is.  The 
majority  receive  impressions  from  nature,  and  believe  that  these  im¬ 
pressions  are  nature.  It  is  possible  to  detach  the  natural  fact  from 
the  human  emotion  of  the  spectator,  but  this  is  possible  only  by  rigidly 
scientific  experiment,  and  even  to  think  of  making  the  experiment 
implies  a  state  of  mind  already  removed  from  that  which  passively 
receives  impressions.  Photography  affords  a  convenient  auxiliary, 
because  it  is  only  sensitive  to  actual  forms,  and  cannot  modify  them  by 
emotion  ;  but  there  are  other  ways  of  arriving  at  the  same  results.  A 
simple  sheet  of  glass  erected  between  the  artist  and  his  subject,  and  on 
which  he  may  mark  the  true  lines  of  nature,  will  convey  the  same 
lesson.  So  does  the  camera  lucida,  or  the  ordinary  camera  obscura. 
To  know  what  the  “style  of  nature”  really  is,  we  ought  not  to  go 
directly  to  the  natural  scene,  because  there  we  shall  see  only  our  own 
impressions.  Some  veil  should  intervene,  that  the  glory  of  nature  may 
not  dazzle  us,  and  yet  a  veil  on  which  we  may  see  the  true  shapes  of 
the  external  world. 

If  the  reader  will  now  put  together  our  two  main  objections  to 
Nasmyth's  doctrine,  he  will  feel  their  force.  We  began  by  saying  that 
variety  in  art  is  desirable,  because  if  gives  us  the  refreshment  which 
we  seek  in  art,  and  then  we  argued  that  this  variety  is  a  deviation 
from  nature  in  the  direction  of  emphasis.  But,  in  order  to  realise  the 
full  fallacy  of  the  doctrine,  let  us  for  a  moment  imagine  that  human 
nature  had  so  far  succumbed  to  a  theory  as  to  accept  it  and  act  upon  it ; 
let  us  try  to  conceive  what  would  have  been  the  present  condition  of 
the  fine  arts  if  Nasmyth’s  ideal  of  study  had  been  perfectly  carried  out 
in  practice.  The  result  would  have  been  that  in  all  the  schools  of 
Eui’ope  it  would  now  be  impossible  to  distinguish  the  work  of  one 
painter  from  that  of  auother,  except  so  far  as  superiority  of  skill  might 
afford  us  a  clue.  The  best  designer  in  the  world  is  probably  G^rdme ; 
and  if  G^rdme  and  Sir  Francis  Grant  worked  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  we  should  still  have  a  notion  which  was  which ;  but  it  would 
not  be  so  easy  to  distinguish  Ger6me  from  Millais  and  Hunt.  As  all 
artists  would  have  one  style,  the  “style  of  nature,”  such  opposites  as 
Corot  and  Brett  would  meet  on  common  ground,  and  cosmopolitan  art 
galleries  would  present  the  appearance  of  an  enormous  shop  full  of 
coloured  photographs. 

************* 

We  may  feel  sure  beforehand  that,  although  David  Roberts  quoted 
with  approbation  what  Nasmyth  said  to  Stanfield,  any  serious  attempt 
to  carry  Nasmyth’s  theory  into  practice  would  have  been  distasteful  to 
him.  Accordingly,  we  are  by  no  means  surprised  to  find  that,  when 
a  body  of  artists  really  did  try  to  paint  in  the  style  of  nature,  they  in¬ 
curred  Roberts’s  severe  condemnation.  Pre-Raphaelitism  was  his  bet e 
noir.  He  understood  it  as  little  as  he  loved  it.  “This  new  phase  of 
art  may,  after  all,  have  its  charms  for  the  rising  generation,  though  un¬ 
seen  by  me;  but  they,  as  well  as  I,  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if 
this  be  right,  then  all  that  has  been  done  before  is  wrong.”  And 
Roberts  himself,  in  his  own  practice,  kept  as  far  from  the  “style  of 
nature  ”  as  scene-painting  is  from  photography.  His  system  of  draw¬ 
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ing  was  brilliant  and  attractive,  but  involved  no  minute  fidelities  that 
could  hamper  the  expression  of  power.  His  colour  was  altogether 
arbitrary,  his  light  and  shade  arranged  for  immediate  effect.  Stanfield, 
too,  disobeyed  the  precept  of  Nasmyth,  and  attained  what  he  desired 
— a  “style.” 

This  great  fallacy  about  the  style  of  nature  may  be  regarded  as  a 
useful  temporary  belief — a  solvent  of  the  old  conventionalism.  It  was 
an  effectual  protest  against  such  criticism  as  that  of  Sir  George  Beau¬ 
mont,  and  it  gave  at  least  the  liberty  to  study.  But  when  this  faith 
in  nature  crystallises  into  a  fixed  belief  that  nature  is  art  in  the  human 
sense,  and  that  the  simple  copyism  of  nature  must  be  the  highest  aim 
of  the  artist,  it  becomes  as  obstructive  as  the  conventionalism  it  pro¬ 
tests  against.  The  mass  of  Englishmen  are  at  the  present  day  happily 
delivered  from  the  old  incubus  of  conventional  rules ;  they  no  longer 
believe  that  a  picture  to  be  good  should  be  of  the  colour  of  an  old 
fiddle  ;  but  they  have  got  a  new  idea — pleasant,  because  intelligible — 
that  art  is  the  imitation  of  nature,  and  that  the  best  imitator  is  the 
greatest  artist.  If  you  talk  with  intelligent  men  of  business,  you  will 
find  that  to  paint  good  pictures  is,  in  their  view,  little  else  than  to  re¬ 
present  objects  faithfully ;  they  can  appreciate  this,  and  feel  that  they 
are  on  solid  ground  at  last.  The  natural  dislike  to  vague  and  dubious 
theories  makes  practical  men  cling  strongly  to  this  clear  idea  of  truth  ; 
truth  must  be  good,  they  think,  and  the  aim  of  the  artist  cannot  be 
higher  than  to  paint  things  as  they  are.  As  to  personal  expression, 
they  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  it ;  personality,  if  strong,  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  distort  plain  facts.  They  do  not  want  their  painters  to  see 
things  in  a  personal  way,  any  more  than  they  like  the  hallucinations  of 
personal  feeling  in  the  daily  transactions  of  life.  A  narrow  positivism 
inculcates  the  value  of  what  can  be  seen  and  measured,  and  ignores  the 
spiritual  element  in  men.  There  lies,  however,  a  great  region  above 
and  beyond  criticism  of  this  order.  Truth  is  good  and  valuable,  but 
the  mental  element  in  art  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  accuracy.  And  so, 
when  we  have  passed  years  in  ascertaining  what  truth  is,  and  when  our 
eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  errors  of  great  artists,  we  become  less 
grateful  for  simple  facts,  and  more  indulgent  towards  many  inaccuracies 
and  omissions.  And  what  we  come  to  value  most  of  all  is  style,  for 
style  is  the  expression  of  human  power  and  feeling.  Nor  is  there  any 
unfaithfulness  towards  nature  in  our  delight  in  various  styles  of  art, 
for  what  we  commonly  see  in  nature  is  only  what  we  can  each  of  us 
discover  there.  Each  man  in  the  natural  scene  beholds  the  picture  of 
it  which,  if  he  possessed  adequate  manual  skill,  he  would  at  once  sit 
down  and  paint ;  whereas  artists  show  us  their  discoveries  also,  and  we 
come  from  their  works  enriched.  And  the  conscious  endeavour  after 
style,  which  Nasmyth  reproved,  is  in  our  view  rather  an  evidence  that 
the  artist  is  seeking  his  own  complete  expression.  Stanfield’s  desire 
was  natural  and  laudable  ;  he  felt  that  his  early  art  did  not  fully  utter 
what  was  in  him,  and  desired  a  manner  that  might  better  set  forth  his 
ideas.  And,  whatever  fault  we  may  have  to  find  with  the  occasional 
slightness  of  his  work,  we  are  glad  that  Stanfield  found  his  style  at 
last,  and  infinitely  prefer  a  manner  so  strongly  personal,  to  the  most 
literal  rendering  of  nature  attainable  by  the  sacrifice  of  individuality. 


Hledtngs  of  Societies. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixth  monthly  meeting  of  the  present  session  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  28th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William  Brown-street, — the 
President,  Mr.  John  Henderson,  occupying  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  had  been  read  and  confirmed, 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  the  President  for  his 
hospitality  on  the  occasion  of  the  trip  to  Furness  Abbey,  on  the  loth 
June.  Owing  to  various  circumstances  only  a  limited  number  had 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  weather  was  very  unpropitious.  Rain 
notwithstanding,  above  a  dozen  fair  negatives  of  the  venerable  Abbey 
were  taken. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  proceeded  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  process  of 
carbon  printing  by  single  transfer.  This,  though  already  published  in 
the  journals,  maybe  briefly  summarised  here: — Gelatine  tissue  is  the 
material  used,  and  this  may  be  purchased  ready  prepared  of  any  de¬ 
sired  tint,  at  threepence  per  foot.  To  sensitise  this  it  should  be  floated 
on  a  three-per-cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potass  in  a  dark  room. 
The  time  taken  to  sensitise  must  depend  upon  the  temperature.  At 
65°  one  and  a-half  minute;  at  70°  one  minute,  and  so  on.  If  left 
longer,  the  tissue  becomes  dissolved.  Dry  spontaneously.  Expose 
under  a  negative  which  has  plenty  of  detail,  but  no  great  intensity,  for 
a  third  of  the  time  it  would  take  to  produce  an  ordinary  silver  print. 
The  tissue  has  next  to  be  transferred  to  a  support,  which  may  con¬ 
veniently  be  ordinary  albumenised  paper  on  which  the  albumen  has 
been  rendered  insoluble  by  dipping  in  methylated  alcohol  for  about  half- 
a-minute,  and  drying,  or  a  patent  prepared  paper  may  be  purchased  for 
the  purpose.  In  a  flat-bottomed  dish  into  which  about  an  inch  depth 
of  cold  water  has  been  poured,  the  transfer  paper  is  allowed  to  soak  for 
a  minute  or  more,  and  the  pigmented  paper  is  pressed  under  the  water 
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into  close  contact  with  a  larger  piece  of  transfer  paper,  all  air-bubbles 
being  forced  out.  The  double  sheet  is  next  placed  on  a  sloping  glass 
slab,  and  gently  pressed  into  closer  contact  with  an  India-rubber  edge, 
and  subsequently  with  a  roller  of  the  same  material.  The  compound 
sheet  is  now  to  be  hung  in  a  dark  room  for  about  half-an-hour.  In 
feeble  light  the  development  may  next  be  proceeded  with  by  immersing 
the  compound  sheet  in  water  just  warm.  This  will  detatch  the  tissues, 
and  when  this  is  accomplished  the  old  tissue  may  be  thrown  away. 
The  picture  is  developed  by  replacing  the  transfer  tissue  in  the  warm 
water,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  surface  with  the  lingers,  or  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  rub  against  anything.  The  paper  must  be  lifted  out  by  the 
corner,  and  drained  occasionally;  this  will  wash  away  the  unaltered 
gelatine,  and  the  picture  gradually  appears.  This  is  to  be  then  cleared 
with  fresh  warm  water,  or,  if  too  dark,  floated  on  hotter  water  for  a 
time,  and  washed  in  cold  water  to  finish. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Forrest. 

Mr.  Atkins  exhibited  and  described  Cook’s  patent  camera  for  dry 
plates — an  ingenious  arrangement  for  holding  a  considerable  number  of 
plates,  according  to  size,  and  exposing  them  successively,  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  for  dark  slides  or  changing  boxes. 

The  next  excursion  was  announced  for  Wednesday,  the  13th  July,  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Weaver,  Mr.  Higgin  having,  for  the  second  time, 
kindly  offered  the  use  of  a  steamer  for  the  trip. 

The  President  alluded  with  satisfaction  to  the  efforts  now  being 
made  by  Mr.  George  Dawson  to  produce  such  a  sensitive  surface  on 
paper  as  would  dispense  with  glass  for  negatives  of  large  size,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  members  having  leisure  would  devote  it  to  the 
fulfilment  of  this  desirable  object.  He  complained  of  want  of  density 
in  plates  prepared  by  him,  even  with  a  very  slight  addition  of  gum  to 
the  tannin  bath. 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  GougTi  expressed 
their  opinion  that  collodio-bromide,  prepared  immediately  before  use  by 
means  of  a  tube  mortar,  would  give  any  density  required,  the  plates 
referred  to  by  the  President  being  coated  with  collodion  sensitised  nine 
hours  before  use. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  26th  instant. 

- 4 - 

OLDHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  outdoor  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  Dunham  Park, 
Cheshire,  on  Tuesday  the  21st  ult.  The  weather  was  beautifully  fine 
with  little  or  no  wind,  and  there  was  a  pretty  good  muster  of  members, 
who  seemed  determined  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  opportunity;  by 
far  the  greater  number  working  the  wet  process.  There  was  about  the 
average  number  of  mishaps,  such  as  the  upsetting  of  tents,  spilling  of 
silver  baths,  &c.  A  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  picture  taken  on 
that  day,  which  appeared  to  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  compe¬ 
titors  to  greater  exertions,  and  many  fine  pictures  were  obtained.  The 
members  were  hospitably  entertained  at  Dunham  Hall,  the  seat  of 
R.  Platt,  Esq.  - 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Society’s  Rooms,  Henshaw-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  30th  ult. — 
Mr.  G.  Hall,  in  the  chair — when  prints  were  exhibited  from  the  nega¬ 
tives  taken  at  the  outdoor  meeting,  and  were  much  admired.  The  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Beverley,  for  an  admirable  view  of  the  Old  Mill. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


$0rrt&paiTimue. 

Exhibition  of  Photographs  at  the  Palais  de  l'Industrie. — Pho¬ 
tographs  in  Imperishable  Materials. — Photographic  Societies 
should  Exhibit. — Failures  should  be  Shown. — Albumenised 
Soap. — Want  of  Rain. — New  Postal  Treaty  between  England 
and  France. 

My  notes  on  the  Exhibition  of  Photographs  in  the  Palais  de  l’Industrie 
seem  about  complete.  The  jury  have  completed  their  labours  of  exami¬ 
nation,  and  I  will  now  endeavour  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
collection  than  I  have  done  before. 

I  think  that  the  first  thing  that  strikes  a  photographic  critic  in  look¬ 
ing  over  the  pictures  exhibited  is,  that  there  is  nothing  very  particular  to 
be  noticed,  unless  it  be  that  the  exhibitors  who  have  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  pictures  there  are  those  who  have  renounced  salts  of  silver,  and 
produce  photographs  in  carbon  or  printers’  ink.  These  branches  of 
photography  are  making  rapid  progress,  and  their  productions  are  likely 
to  monopolise  the  room  in  future  exhibitions.  How  is  it  that  no  inter¬ 
national  exhibition  of  photographs  is  attempted  in  England?  I  think 
the  exhibitions  got  up  in  London  give  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  real  state 
of  the  art,  especially  in  the  developments  of  photo-engraving,  litho¬ 
graphy,  &c. 

I  think  any  one  who  examines  the  fine  collection  of  pictures  sent  by 
Albert,  of  Munich,  comprising  all  kinds  of  subjects — portraits  and 


landscapes  from  nature,  as  well  as  reproductions  of  paintings  and 
engravings — must  be  struck  with  the  capabilities  of  a  printing-ink  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  operator.  There  is  a  frame  of  portraits, 
No.  33,  as  good  as  any  exhibited  produced  by  silver  salts,  and  far 
superior  to  many. 

Amand-Durand,  of  Paris,  is  another  large  exhibitor.  He  shows  photo¬ 
engravings  and  phototypographs  of  all  kinds,  from  line  engravings  or 
drawings.  Although  his  collection  is  not  so  varied  in  subjects,  and  does 
not  show  the  great  capabilities  of  his  process  like  that  of  Herr  Albert, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  noble  collection,  and  demonstrates  that  photo¬ 
engraving  is  a  living  fact. 

Another  large  callection  of  printing-ink  photographs  is  shown  by  M. 
Arosa  and  Co.,  the  Phototypic  Society,  who  work  the  process  of  MM. 
Tessie  du  Motay  and  Marechal.  The  society  has  illustrated  several 
works  with  its  productions,  and,  although  the  pictures  seem  wanting 
in  clearness  and  detail,  it  is  evident  much  has  been  done  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  working  of  this  process. 

M.  Ad.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  well  represents  the  carbon  process  ;  in¬ 
deed,  commercially  speaking,  he  is  almost  the  only  exhibitor,  although 
MM.  Ferrier  Fils  &  Lecadre,  the  successors  of  the  late  Mr.  Bingham, 
exhibit  pictures  in  carbon,  with  their  fine  reproductions  of  paintings  in 
silver  salts. 

The  firm  of  Marguet  &  Dauphinot,  of  Reims,  exhibit  carbon  pictures  of 
the  celebrated  cathedral  of  that  city,  and  of  some  old  tapestries  belong¬ 
ing  to  it,  dating  from  1730. 

Of  course  we  find  M.  Marion  and  M.  Despaquis  amongst  the 
exhibitors  of  the  capabilities  of  the  pigment  processes  in  the  hands  of 
specialists,  and  the  results  exhibited  are  creditable.  M.  Marion  gives 
practical  demonstrations  of  these  processes  at  the  exhibition,  and,  in  a 
circular  which  is  pretty  well  distributed,  I  find  that,  “from  pressing 
solicitations  and  flattering  encouragements,  I  (M.  Marion)  have  decided 
to  carry  out  my  enterprise  on  a  larger  scale,  and  to  render  easy  to  photo¬ 
graphic  artists  the  substitution  of  coloured  pigments  for  chemical  salts, 
without  too  brusque  a  transition.  With  this  object  I  have  organised 
in  my  manufactory  a  special  atelier  for  printing  carbon  pictures  ;  it  is 
at  the  disposition  of  photographers  of  all  countries  for  the  printing  of 
anything  they  may  confide  to  me,  and  at  the  same  time  to  initiate 
into  this  new  mode  of  impression.  This  atelier ,  under  the  direction  of 
a  clever  photographer,  is  in  full  activity.” 

A  number  of  carbon  pictures  is  shown  by  various  exhibitors  of  silver 
prints,  proving  that  experiments  are  going  forward  which  will  eventually 
lead  to  the  discarding  of  the  old  systems  of  silver  printing.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  photo-engraving  and  kindred  processes. 

I  must  not  let  the  interesting  exhibition  of  the  Marseilles  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  pass  unnoticed.  Let  me  encourage  the  idea  of  a  pho¬ 
tographic  society  exhibiting,  in  its  official  capacity,  the  works  of  its 
members.  The  active  Secretary,  M.  Leon  Vidal,  sends  a  series  of 
proofs  showing  the  result  of  experiments  relative  to  the  duration  of  the 
sensitiveness,  and  to  the  various  degrees  of  sensitiveness,  of  the  carbon 
paper  sensitised  with  bichromate  of  potash.  There  is  a  series  of  six  pic¬ 
tures  all  taken  from  the  same  sheet  of  carbon  paper,  and  all  sensitised 
on  a  two-per-cent,  bath  of  bichromate  of  potash.  The  first  picture  was 
printed  and  developed  two  days  after  sensitising,  the  second  three  days 
after,  the  sixth  six  days  after.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  six 
pictui'es.  It  is  remarked  that,  in  winter,  the  printing  and  development 
can  be  performed  fifteen  days  after  the  paper  is  sensitised,  and  that  a 
bichromate  bath  of  five  per  cent,  gives  sensitiveness  enough.  The  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  strength  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  bath  appears  to  make 
a  great  difference  in  the  clearness  of  the  finished  pictures;  for,  in  a 
series  of  six  pictures,  all  exposed  the  same  time,  that  sensitised  on  a 
bath  of  two  per  cent,  is  clearer  than  that  which  had  been  prepared 
with  a  five-per-cent,  bath  of  bichromate.  It  is  this  kind  of  picture 
— experiment  pictures— which,  I  think,  would  be  well  within  the 
province  of  a  photographic  society  to  exhibit.  Indeed,  were  the  re¬ 
sults  of  experiments — failures  or  others — shown  at  such  exhibitions, 
much  good  would  result.  Let  some  one  show  some  perfect  collodio- 
bromide  negatives,  and  the  failures  which  lead  to  them,  and  I  fancy 
they  would  be  more  really  useful  than  finished  prints  from  these  said 
perfect  negatives.  In  exhibitions  of  manufactured  articles  one  often 
sees  the  raw  material  and  the  various  stages  through  which  it  passes  to 
reach  the  manufactured  article  ;  let  something  of  the  kind  be  done  in 
photographic  exhibitions,  for  the  finished  article  often  gives  no  idea  of 
the  process  by  which  it  was  made.  M.  Vidal  exhibits  other  experi¬ 
mental  pictures,  and  so  does  M.  Charles  Teisseire,  the  President  of  the 
Marseilles  Society'. 
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Another  president  of  a  photographic  society  exhibits — Herr  Hermann 
Krone,  of  the  Dresden  Society.  This  gentleman  seems  to  be  a  varied 
experimenter,  for  he  shows — portrait  of  a  lady  (wet  collodion) ;  view 
(negative  taken  on  wet  collodion,  1857,  and  printed  in  1862) ;  view  (dry 
albumenised  collodion) ;  cabinet  views  (wet  collodion) ;  views,  stereo¬ 
graphs,  and  panoramas  (dry  process) ;  maps  in  relief  (wet  collodion) ; 
photolithography ;  illustrations  of  natural  history  for  works  of  science 
(wet  and  dry  collodion) ;  carbon  picture  (this  picture  is  simply  trans¬ 
ported  in  the  water  on  albumenised  paper,  according  to  a  modification 
of  the  process  of  M.  Jeanrenaud) ;  series  of  coloured  pictures ;  collec¬ 
tion  of  stereographs  on  paper.  All  these  pictures  show  excellence  in 
the  various  branches  of  photography  they  represent. 

In  the  branches  of  photography  in  pigments  we  must  not  forget  the 
exhibitors  of  enamel  photographs  ;  nor  M.  Herbert,  who  shows  the 
application  of  photography  to  the  production  of  “stained  glass” 
windows,  although  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  judge  the  part  played  by 
photography  in  their  manufacture.  The  beautiful  carbon  pictures  of 
that  clever  amateur,  M.  Jeanrenaud,  will  not  be  overlooked  by  the 
visitor  to  this  Exhibition.  The  only  fault  one  is  inclined  to  find  with 
those  shown  is  that  the  colour  or  printing  is  so  dead,  too  flat,  not  bril¬ 
liant  enough ;  otherwise  they  are  very  beautiful.  MM.  Geymet  and 
Alker  exhibit  specimens  of  the  various  processes  described  by  them ; 
and  MM.  Goupil  and  Co.  send  a  good  collection  of  Woodbury  types. 
Nothing  to  report  from  England  or  other  countries  in  these  processes 
for  the  substitution  of  silver  salts  by  imperishable  materials  in  the 
formation  of  photographic  pictures. 

I  must  return  to  the  Exhibition  in  a  future  letter. 

Can  anyone  tell  me  what  albumenised  soap  is  ?  I  see  it  advertised 
in  England.  It  ought  to  be  the  thing  for  photographers. 

We  have  had  no  rain  here  for  about  three  months,  I  think.  The 
effect  of  a  slight  shower  the  other  afternoon  was  very  marked  in  giving 
a  splendid  clearness  to  the  atmosphere,  as  if  it  had  laid  the  dust  in  it, 
If  farmers  could  make  rain,  as  photographers  make  light,  they  would 
be  delighted.  I  have  an  article  to  read  on  the  subject — Is  it  possible 
to  make  rain  ?  It  is  for  an  agricultural  periodical. 

The  new  postal  treaty  between  England  and  France  came  into  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  1st  of  July.  Letters  from  England  can  now  weigh  oner 
third  of  an  ounce,  and  need  only  be  stamped  with  threepence  instead  of 
fourpence.  Our  friends  will  now  have  no  excuse  for  taxing  us  with 
their  heavy  and  underpaid  letters.  R.  J.  Fowler, 

Paris,  July  5,  1870. 

— ♦ — 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TRAVELLING  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Being  about  to  go  abroad  to  spend  my  summer  holi¬ 
days,  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  inform  me  of  any  safe  and  con¬ 
venient  way  of  packing  sensitive  dry  plates,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  keeping  them  stored  in  plate-boxes. 

The  method  I  purpose  adopting  is  to  keep  my  sensitive  plates  in 
parcels  of  eight,  and  as  I  have  four  double  dark  slides  for  my  camera, 
one  of  these  parcels  or  packets  will  be  entirely  used  in  charging 
them,  and  when,  after  a  day’s  excursion,  the  whole  have  been  exposed, 
they  may  be  repacked  and  labelled  and  a  fresh  packet  opened  for  use. 

Having  such  an  intention  as  I  have  here  alluded  to,  can  you  aid  me 
with  a  suggestion  as  to  the  best  way  to  put  up  these  packets,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  faces  touching  each  other  and  also  the  access  of  light. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  Andrew  T.  Smith. 

July  4,  1870. 

[Take  a  strip  of  cartridge  paper  and  fold  it  in  zigzag  fashion,  or 
alternately  in  folds  about  a  quarter-of-an-inch  broad.  Now  pack  up 
the  plates  back  to  back  with  the  above  paper,  so  arranged  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  faces  touching ;  indeed  the  paper  in  this  form  will  act  a 
similar  part  to  the  grooves  of  the  plate  box.  When  the  eight  plates 
are  thus  arranged,  pack  them  up  in  yellow  paper,  if  necessary 
wrapping  a  piece  of  thin  sheet  lead  outside  of  each  parcel,  which, 
when  finished,  ought  to  be  numbered.  If  the  negatives  are  deve¬ 
loped  and  completed  abroad  they  may  be  packed  up  in  the  same 
manner,  or,  when  varnished,  they  may  be  packed  together  with  a 
sheet  of  blotting-paper  between  each. — Eds.] 

— ♦- — 

WASHING  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  no  time  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  but  yesterday  I 
washed  some  prints  in  a  galvanised  iron  vessel,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  that  the  water  did  not  get  turbid,  as  it  usually  does  at  this  stage  of 


the  process.  The  nitrate  of  silver,  I  presume,  combined  with  the  zinc. 
If  so,  may  not  this  be  an  easy  mode  of  removing  from  prints  the  free 
nitrate,  and  thus  save  much  time  and  trouble  ?  I  am  no  chemist,  and 
you  may  object  to  this.  If  my  conclusion  be  correct,  a  plate  of  zinc  in 
any  vessel  would  help  the  washing  process. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  T.  F. 

July  5,  1870. 

[Our  correspondent  is  correct  in  his  surmise  that  the  zinc  of  the 
washing  vessel  has  removed  the  nitrate  or  chloride  of  silver  quickly. 
The  zinc  reduces  the  silver  to  the  metallic  state,  the  former  metal 
dissolving.  If  “  T.  F.”  continue  to  use  his  plan  he  will  soon  expose 
the  surface  of  the  iron  underlying  the  present  coating  of  zinc,  and 
will  then  probably  be  troubled  with  brown  stains  on  his  prints.  If 
he  try  the  plan  of  placing  slips  of  zinc  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and 
throwing  in  a  batch  of  prints,  he  will  find  that  wherever  the  prints 
come  in  contact  with  the  zinc  a  dark  stain  of  metallic  silver  will  be 
left. — Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

REMOVING  STAINS  FROM  THE  FINGERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  tried  Mr.  Fowler’s  and  other  methods  of  clean¬ 
ing  fingers,  I  made  a  few  experiments,  and  found  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  to  work  better,  with  the  advantage  of  there  being  only  one  bottle 
and  no  unpleasant  smell  : — To  a  saturated  solution  of  hypochlorite  of 
potass  I  added  as  much  hydrochloric  acid  as  the  skin  would  bear  com¬ 
fortably,  and  to  this  I  put  in  a  few  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  Cheapside. 

Brompton,  July  6,  1870. 


Cardiff  Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition.— A  fine  art  and 
industrial  exhibition  will  be  opened  in  Cardiff  on  the  16th  of  August 
next,  closing  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  will  consist  of  oil 
and  water-colour  paintings,  architectural  drawings,  photographs,  sculp¬ 
ture,  porcelain  (antique  and  modern),  enamels,  all  objects  of  fine  art  and 
antiquarian  interest,  illustrations  of  natural  history,  and  all  works  of 
industry.  Contributions  must  be  sent  before  Saturday,  the  6th  of 
August.  Messrs.  Green  and  Co.,  of  Charles-street,  Middlesex  Hospital, 
will  collect  and  pack  pictures  of  metropolitan  artists  for  this  exhibition. 
All  other  pictures  must  be  sent  direct.  All  works  contributed  (except 
architectural  drawings)  must  be  in  gilt  frames,  and  have  the  name  and 
address  of  the  artist,  the  subject  of  the  picture,  and  the  number,  if 
more  than  one,  conspicuously  marked  on  the  back.  A  note  must  also 
be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  Payne)  containing  a  list  of 
the  contributions,  with  their  description  for  the  catalogue,  and  the  price 
(including  frame)  if  for  sale.  Any  work  of  art  sent  without  a  statement 
of  price  will  be  considered  as  not  for  sale,  and  will  be  so  marked.  The 
sub-committee  for  paintings,  drawings,  photographs,  and  sculpture  is 
composed  of  Capt.  Bedford,  R.N.,  Messrs.  C.  Waldron,  C.  W.  David, 
G.  E.  Robinson,  J.  Fowler,  Jun.,  H.  Heard,  and  C.  Thompson. 

Photo-Medical  Experiments.— At  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  on 
Monday  last,  a  large  gathering  of  the  medical  profession,  numbering 
very  nearly  two  thousand,  and  embracing  the  6lite  of  the  metropolitan 
and  suburban  practitioners  and  some  distinguished  foreign  visitors, 
assembled  at  the  invitation  of  one  of  their  fraternity  to  witness  a  trial 
of  a  new  mode  of  conveying  practical  instruction  in  a  department  of 
surgery  which  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  opprobria  medicince. 
The  large  theatre  and  effective  optical  apparatus  of  the  Institution 
having  been  placed  by  the  directors  at  the  disposal  of  the  profession  for 
the  purpose,  Dr.  Balmanno  Squire  proceeded  to  demonstrate  to  his 
audience  some  of  the  more  important  cases  of  cutaneous  disease  that 
had  lately  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  British  Hospital  for  Diseases 
of  the  Skin  in  Great  Marlborough-street,  of  which  institution  Dr. 
Squire  is  one  of  the  honorary  surgeons.  The  room  having  been  dark¬ 
ened,  magnified  photographic  images  of  the  patients  themselves  were 
thrown,  considerably  larger  than  life-size,  on  the  spacious  screen  of  the 
theatre  by  means  of  the  dissolving-view  apparatus,  so  that  all  the 
details  of  the  various  eruptions  were  plainly  visible  even  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  theatre,  and  were  equally  discernible  by  every  member 
of  a  large  audience.  Dr.  Squire,  after  giving  a  risumi  of  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  difficulties  of  imparting  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  medical  art 
to  students,  proceeded  to  show  by  the  crucial  test  of  actual  experiment 
with  the  examples  brought  forward,  how  that  the  method  he  submitted 
would  dispose  at  least  of  the  more  serious  of  these  difficulties,  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  was  not  only  applicable  to  the  department  of  practice 
that  he  himself  followed,  but  was  capable  of  wide  extension  to  the 
subject  of  medical  education  generally.  The  plan  he  proposed  would, 
by  magnifying  the  object  to  be  demonstrated,  enable  every  detail  of  it 
to  be  seen  by  every  member  of  a  large  class,  and  to  be  pointed  out  to 
all  of  them  by  the  lecturer  at  the  time  he  was  describing  it.  More 
than  this,  it  was  known  that,  even  if  disease  would  consent  to  stand 
still  in  its  most  instructive  phase  until  the  time  that  it  was  wanted  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction,  common  humanity  would  forbid ;  and  he 
was  happy  to  say  that  in  all  our  hospitals  it  always  did  forbid  the  with¬ 
holding  of  relief  from  the  sufferer,  in  order  that  other  sufferers  might 
benefit  by  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  him.  But  by  the  method 
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proposed  the  patient  might  be  instantaneously  photographed  in  his 
most  instructive  phase,  before  either  the  natural  progress  of  his  disease 
or  its  amelioration  under  the  resources  of  art  has  impaired  its  utility  as 
a  means  of  conveying  instruction ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  cases 
where  colour  formed  an  important  feature  of  it,  this  could  be  added  to 
the  photograph  itself  by  an  expert  artist  working  under  the  eye  of  the 
teacher  himself.  In  the  case  of  cutaneous  disease,  the  most  difficult  of 
all  subjects  to  illustrate  by  these  means,  colour  was  certainly  a  most 
important  feature ;  but  he  appealed  to  those  he  saw  around  him,  many 
of  whom  he  knew  to  be  well  versed  in  this  special  subject,  whether  the 
illustrations  he  had  brought  before  them  were  not  in  colour,  as  well  as 
in  form  and  shadow,  sufficiently  lifelike  to  afford  a  lecturer  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  pointing  out  to  a  class  of  students  all  the  essential  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  each  disease,  and  to  enable  those  students,  when  they 
entered  upon  private  practice,  to  recognise  at  once  the  nature  of  similar 
cases  whenever  they  might  meet  with  them.  He  trusted  to  see,  at  the 
next  medical  session,  this  important  aid  to  tuition,  as  he  would  take 
leave  to  call  it,  utilised  at  all  of  our  great  medical  schools,  not  only  in 
the  matter  of  cutaneous  diseases,  which  might  be  taken  as  a  crowning 
test  of  its  efficacy,  but  also  in  the  matter  of  tumours,  dislocations,  de¬ 
formities,  fractures,  characteristic  alterations  of  the  countenance,  and, 
in  short,  all  occasions  (and  he  believed  they  were  more  various  than  at 
first  sight  would  appear)  to  which  this  process  is  applicable. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  No.  1b  lens  by  Dallraeyer  will  be  exchanged  for  a  No  2b  of  the  same 
maker.  Difference  adjusted.— Address,  Messrs.  Crompton,  Huddersfield. 

A  Rouch’s  tent  for  large  plates,  never  used ;  a  pair  of  globe  lenses,  2|  inches 
focus  ;  a  1-1  French  lens,  by  Gaudin  ;  and  other  articles.  Any  of  the  above 
will  be  exchanged  for  a  Dallmeyer’s  cabinet  lens.  Difference  adjusted. — 
Address,  M.  Burr,  26,  Ladywood  Lane,  Birmingham. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Each  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 

defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 

Photographs  Registered.— 

J.  Townson,  Preston—  Portrait  of  Rev.  C.  Carter. 

Richard  P.  Yeo,  Plymouth—  Three  pictures  of  Collide  House. 

Minshull  and  Hughes,  Chester —Three  portraits  of  Rev.  Chas.  Kingsley. 

J.  Wingrave,  Coventry— photographs  of  the  Lady  Godiva ,  as  represented 
June  20,  1870. 

A.  Lesage,  Dublin — Six  portraits  of  Pet er  Barrett ;  two  do.  Barrett  and  his 
Sister  ;  one  group  comprising  Barrett  and  his  Rather ,  Mother ,  and,  Sister. 

Correspondents  should  never  ivrite  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Francis  Bebpord.— Received.  Thanks. 

J.  &  W.  Crompton. — It  is  a  good  average  carte. 

Tannin. — Yes.  Let  the  manipulations  be  precisely  as  we  have  advised ;  failure 
will  then  be  impossible. 

J uvenus  (Bristol).—  Any  dealer  whose  address  you  find  in  our  advertising  pages 
will  inform  you  as  to  the  price  of  the  various  articles  you  want. 

B.  Jenkin. — Mr.  Hardwich  has  long  since  retired  from  the  practice  of  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  he  is  now  a  clergyman  in  a  populous  mining  district  in  the  north 
of  England. 

J.  Townson.— It  is  necessary  to  register  before  you  give  any  copies  away. 
You  ought  to  send  the  portrait  so  as  to  secure  subsequent  identification,  if 
necessary. 

Amateur. — We  shall  endeavour  to  have  the  information  ready  for  you  before 
next  Thursday  or  Friday— on  which  days,  if  you  call  at  our  office,  you  will 
probably  obtain  it. 

S.  S.  C. — This  correspondent  writes  testifying  to  the  value  of  diluted  albumen 
for  plates  that  are  bad.  Our  own  opinion  relative  to  this  matter  has  been 
frequently  expressed. 

T.  Forrester.— The  deposit  in  the  gold  solution  is  caused  by  excess  of  carbo¬ 
nate  of  soda.  Do  not  remove  the  fiocculent  matter  by  filtration,  but  add 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  it  will  be  dissolved. 

Aristarchus.— From  your  description  we  should  say  that  your  negative  is 
quite  unsuited  for  producing  a  proper  enlargement.  A  good  positive  on 
glass  will  not  do  for  this  purpose ;  it  must  be  an  over-exposed  positive. 

L.  S.  A. — Your  hypo,  bath  is  too  weak,  or  has  been  overworked,  and  the 
mottled  appearance  of  the  prints  is  due  to  this  cause.  The  yellow  stain  in 
the  print  of  the  lady  is  sulphide  of  silver.  You  will  escape  from  all  the 
troubles  about  which  you  write  if  you  will  use  a  much  stronger  fixing  bath. 

Mart  B.— Nitrogelatine  in  the  developer  possesses  two  properties :  first,  a 
mechanical  one,  inasmuch  as  it  causes  the  developer  to  flow  over  the  film 
with  an  oily  smoothness — a  very  desirable  quality ;  the  second  is  that  it 
gives  rather  more  density  to  the  negative  than  can  be  obtained  without  its 
use. 


A  Microscopist. — You  cannot  make  a  stage  micrometer  by  means  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  unless  it  is  to  be  used  with  low  powers ;  for  when  such  a  power  as  a 
quarter  is  applied  to  a  collodion  picture  it  shows  the  grains  of  deposited 
silver  in  a  very  marked  manner.  You  can  obtain  properly-ruled  mioro- 
meters  for  a  few  shillings. 

S.  T - n  (Edinburgh). — 1.  The  brown  stains  on  your  tannin  plates  are  duo 

to  imperfect  washing  away  of  the  silver  previous  to  applying  the  tannin. 
Try  the  process  again,  and  do  not  be  so  easily  discouraged  ;  give  the  plates  a 
thorough  washing,  and  they  will  remain  quite  clean. — 2.  The  two  processes 
are  identical,  except  in  the  preservative  used. 

Zenos. — On  the  comparative  merits  of  teak  and  mahogany  for  cameras  for 
India  we  are  quite  incompetent  to  form  a  judgment.  It  is  the  opinion  of  emi¬ 
nent  camera  makers  that  mahogany  is  the  best  wood  for  this  purpose  that 
can  be  obtained ;  we  deduce  this  from  the  fact  of  all  their  cSmeras  for  hot 
climates  being  made  of  mahogany,  bound  together,  however,  by  means  of 
brasswork. 

X.  X.— It  is  vei’y  difficult  indeed  to  give  you  the  “best”  formula  for  toning 
prints ;  for  what  is  the  best  for  one  kind  of  paper  may  not  necessarily  be 
so  for  another.  You  had  better  try  the  various  formulro  given  in  our 
Almanac,  using  each  under  those  conditions  mentioned  as  requisite  to 
success.  Try  each  thoroughly,  not  discontinuing  its  use  until  you  have 
mastered  its  peculiarities.  You  will  thus  ascertain  which  is  best  adapted 
for  the  paper  that  you  prefer. 

M.  A.,  Jun. — 1.  If  you  call  at  our  office  you  can  obtain  our  private  address, 
where,  if  you  come  by  appointment,  we  shall  be  very  happy  indeed  to  show 
you  our  camera  with  its  varied  assortment  of  lenses.  In  these  we  aim  at 
such  an  arrangement  as  will  afford  the  greatest  and  most  useful  variety  with 
the  least  bulk  and  expenditure. — 2.  Do  not  allow  a  single  day  longer  to  pass 
with  such  a  coarse  piece  of  glass  in  your  focussing  slide.  Break  it  out  at 
once  and  have  a  yfaif/y-ground  piece  inserted,  otherwise  you  will  never  be 
able  to  ascertain  when  your  picture  is  in  focus. 

Briny  (Dublin). — To  take  a  photograph  of  the  ships  in  motion  get  as  far  away 
from  them  as  you  conveniently  can  ;  use  a  portrait  lens  with  a  nearly  full 
aperture ;  and  see  that  your  mechanism  for  effecting  the  exposure  be  of  the 
most  perfect  and  approved  kind.  The  exposing  shutter  should  be  in  front 
of,  and  close  up  to,  the  sensitive  plate.  You  will  derive  some  useful  hints 
on  rapid  exposing  by  reading  carefully  the  description  of  the  small  camera 
of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  published  by  us  five  years  ago.  We  have  not 
time  at  present  to  give  you  the  reasons  why  the  shutter  should  be  placed  as 
we  have  directed  it,  but  you  may  accept  the  statement  as  fact. 

Focus.— To  ascertain  whether  the  plane  of  the  focussing  glass  and  that  of  the 
sensitive  plate  are  identical,  place  across  the  ground  glass  frame  a  very  rigid 
straight-edge  of  any  kind,  and,  having  made  a  wedge  of  cardboard,  push  it 
in  between  the  ground  glass  and  the  straight-edge,  marking  the  spot  at 
which  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  edge.  Now  place  a  plate  of  glass  in  the 
dark  slide,  and,  having  drawn  up  the  shutter,  proceed  with  the  straight-edge 
and  wedge  as  before.  If  the  wedge  come  in  contact  with  the  edge  at  the 
same  spot  as  previously,  the  camera  slide  is  properly  adjusted;  but  If  not, 
the  ground  glass  will  have  to  be  raised  or  lowered  in  its  frame  until  the 
two  coincide. 

C.  C.  Cox  (Hardingston),  says: — “I  have  a  small  single  lens,  9-inch  focus, 
and  at  first  it  seemed  to  work  well,  but  lately  I  have  noticed  a  large  flare 
spot— as  large  as  half-a-crown — when  taking  a  picture,  even  with  the  sun  at 
my  side.  I  enclose  a  print ;  in  the  centre  you  will  readily  detect  it.  The 
sun  was  not  at  all  in  front.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  ?  There  seems  no 
reflection  from  stops  or  cell.  I  thought  single  lenses  were  always  free 
from  flare.”  The  appearance  of  the  print  does  not  warrant  us  in  set¬ 
ting  down  the  spot  referred  to  as  a  genuine  flare-spot,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  lens  at  one  time  used  to  work  well,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  not  in  the  lens  itself,  but  to  something  connected  with  its  mounting 
that  the  defect  is  owing.  If  Mr.  Cox  could  send  the  lens  for  our  examina¬ 
tion,  we  would  at  once  let  him  know  the  cause  and  suggest  the  remedy. 

***  Several  matters,  including  reviews,  in  our  next. 

Received. — Joseph  Raine;  George  Hunt;  Walter  Woodbury ;  John  Beattie  5 
also,  Spiritualism  Viewed  by  the  Light  of  Modern  Science ,  by  Wm.  Crookes, 
F.R.S.,  &c. ;  and  Dr.  Maddox  On  an  Apparatus  for  Collecting  Atmospherio 
Farticles. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  July  6th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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Opticus. — It  is  no  wonder  that  your  triple  lens  fails  to  produce  as  good  work 
as  the  one  of  which  you  say  it  is  an  exact  copy.  Your  central  concave  is 
not  only  non-achromatised,  but  it  is  corrected  in  the  wrong  direction.  In  a 
negative  lens  the  positions  of  the  crown  and  flint  must  be  reversed — that  is  to 
say,  the  plano-concave  lens  must  be  made  of  crown  and  the  double-convex  of 
flint  glass. 
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COLLODIO-BROMIDE  AS  APPLIED  TO  PAPER. 

In  connection  with  the  coating  of  a  sheet  of  paper  with  collodion  with 
the  view  of  making  it  a  substitute  for  glass,  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
if  any  of  our  readers  have  instituted  a  course  of  experiments  in  this 
direction.  We  have  had  during  the  last  week  or  two  a  great  deal 
of  correspondence  on  the  subject,  and  we  do  not  think  that  this 
branch  of  the  art  has  hitherto  received  much  attention. 

From  some  remarks  which  have  appeared  of  late  in  these  pages 
more  than  ourselves  have  been  led  seriously  to  entertain  the  inquiry 
if  it  be  not  possible,  in  dry-plate  photography,  to  substitute  altogether 
paper  for  glass.  That  paper  can  yield  proofs  quite  as  sharp  as  any¬ 
thing  we  want  from  collodion  a  number  of  prints  from  paper  nega¬ 
tives  in  our  possession,  taken  in  1843  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  amply 
attest.  These  show  most  admirable,  and  in  many  instances  almost 
microscopic,  detail. 

The  facing  of  paper  with  a  sensitive  collodion  film  has  furnished  a 
subject  of  comment  for  photographic  writers  at  occasional  intervals 
during  several  years  past.  A  process  of  printing,  based  on  the  fact 
that  paper  might  be  made  non-absorbent  of  collodion,  was  patented 
in  1864,  by  M.  Wothly,  and  was  afterwards  energetically  worked 
by  the  United  Association  of  Photography — a  company  now  ex¬ 
tinct.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  here  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
process  just  named ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  picture  was 
obtained  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  by  means  of  collodion,  and  in 
order  that  this  should  be  the  case  the  paper  was  sized  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  collodion  from  sinking  into  its  pores.  For 
this  purpose  various  kinds  of  sizes  were  suggested ;  among  others, 
arrowroot  dissolved  in  hot  water  was  found  to  answer  well,  and  we 
have  several  specimens  of  the  Wothlytype  process  printed  on  this 
arrowroot-sized  paper  which  are  quite  as  sharp  and  brilliant  as  if 
obtained  on  albumenised  paper. 

We  make  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  in  sub¬ 
stituting  paper  for  glass  plates  in  the  negative  collodion  process,  the 
principal  difficulty  that  is  likely  to  suggest  itself  to  a  tyro,  viz.,  the 
absorption  of  the  collodion  by  the  paper,  has  been  already  overcome. 

_  Paper  may  be  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways  (in  addition  to  being 
sized  with  arrowroot),  by  which  the  collodion  may  be  kept  on  the 
surface.  In  negative  work  the  great  point  is  that  the  collodion  or 
other  body  on  which  the  picture  is  to  be  taken  must  be  prevented 
from  sinking  into  the  texture  of  the  paper.  From  some  experiments 
that  we  are  at  present  conducting  with  the  collodio-bromide  process 
of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  we  find  that  very  good  results  indeed  may  be 
obtained  on  paper  that  has  not  been  strongly  sized  with  a  special 
view  to  be  used  in  this  way.  We  coated  the  paper  with  the  sensitised 
collodion  in  the  easiest  conceivable  manner,  viz.,  by  laying  a  sheet 
of  the  paper  on  the  top  of  a  plate  of  glass,  and  applying  the  collo¬ 
dion  just  as  we  should  have  done  to  the  glass.  And  here  we  may 
take  occasion  to  request  our  readers  to  try  the  simple  experiment 
indicated,  and  observe  for  themselves  how  very  easy  it  is  to  apply  a 
coating  of  collodion  to  a  sheet  of  paper. 

On  looking  over  our  store  of  old  papers  we  found  some  that  had 
been  expressly  prepared  for  the  Wothlytype  process  by  receiving  an 
extra  sizing  of  arrowroot,  and  we  found  that  this  kept  the  collodion 


well  on  the  surface.  Paper  which  had  been  extra  sized  by  being 
sponged  over  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  also  answered  well.  In  the 
course  of  the  experiments  that  we  have  as  yet  made  we  have  used 
albumenised  paper,  both  plain  and  coagulated  by  means  of  steam, 
hot  wrater,  and  other  agents,  and  we  have  found  it  to  answer 
extremely  well.  There  are,  doubtless,  some  descriptions  of  paper 
that  will  answer  better  than  others;  and  when  once  research  has 
become  stimulated  in  this  direction  no  difficulty  will  arise  in 
obtaining  paper  that  will  fulfil  every  requisite  condition.  Our  intelli¬ 
gent  correspondent,  “  J.  M.  B.,”  is  actively  engaged  in  endeavouring 
to  work  out  and  perfect  the  application  of  Mr.  Lea’s  process  to  paper. 
He  has  obtained  samples  of  paper  of  various  kinds,  and  we  hope  that 
by  next  week  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  us  some  details  of  his 
experiments.  Meanwhile,  he  has  obtained  results  which  are  highly 
encouraging  with  common  albumenised  paper. 


ON  DOUBLE  IODIDES  AND  BROMIDES  WHICH  MAY 
BE  EMPLOYED  IN  PREPARING  COLLODION. 

Dr.  Monckhoven’s  recent  paper  on  the  double  iodides  and  bromides 
which  may  be  employed  in  photography  has  attracted  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  attention,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  clear  and  succinct 
account  of  this  investigation  given  in  these  columns  by  our  able 
Paris  correspondent. 

While  desiring  to  give  all  due  credit  to  Dr.  Monckhoven  for  his 
useful  observations,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  double  salts  which 
he  describes  are  not  really  new — that  is  to  say,  have  not  been 
unknown  up  to  the  present  time.  Moreover,  the  practical  advan¬ 
tages  gained  by  their  employment  in  the  preparation  of  collodion  for 
photographic  use  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea;  but 
even  before  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lea  were  published  the  matter  has 
been  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  journals  in  a  suggestive  way. 
To  Dr.  Monckhoven,  however,  we  owe,  specialty,  the  determination 
of  the  approximate  solubility  of  the  several  double  metallic  iodides 
and  bromides  in  alcohol  and  in  the  ether  mixture  used  for  collodion, 
and,  in  addition,  a  very  interesting  observation  which  we  shall  refer 
to  more  particularly  further  on. 

We-  need  not  here  mention  all  the  double  metallic  iodides  and 
bromides  which  have  been  described,  as  the  chemist  well  knows 
where  to  find  their  descriptions  either  in  the  journals  or  in  the 
pages  of  Gmeliris  Handbook ,  or  Watts’s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry, 
under  the  heads  of  the  several  metals.  If  we  first  take  the  double 
iodides  containing  cadmium,  we  find  that  these  bodies  have  been 
carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Croft,  wdio  has  described,  amongst  other 
compounds,  the  double  iodide  of  cadmium  and  potassium,  together 
with  the  corresponding  salts  of  sodium  and  of  ammonium.  In  the 
same  way  it  has  been  shown  by  Hauer  and  by  Croft  that  bromide 
of  cadmium  can  be  made  to  yield  compound  bromides  with  great 
facility. 

If  our  readers  desire  to  experiment  with  any  of  these  compound 
iodides  and  bromides  so  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Monckhoven, 
and  wish  to  use  the  bromides  more  especially  for  the  collodio-bromide 
dry-plate  process,  the  first  question  which  will  arise  is,  not  the  pre- 
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paration  of  the  particular  double  salt — for  that  can  be  very  easily 
managed — but  rather  the  precise  composition  of  each  compound,  as 
the  amount  of  bromine  it  contains  is  the  measure  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  which  it  will  require  for  complete  decomposition. 

As  Mr.  Fowler  has  not  yet  stated  the  composition  of  the  double 
salts  which  he  refers  to  in  his  interesting  letter  on  Dr.  Monckhoven’s 
experiments,  and  as  several  of  the  compounds  contain  water  of  crys¬ 
tallisation,  which  increases  the  atomic  weight  of  the  salts,  we  give 
below  the  formula  of  the  several  compounds  according  to  Croft  and 


Hauer 

Iodide  of  cadmium  and  potassium  . Cdl,  KI  +  aq. 

,,  ,,  sodium . Cdl,  Nal  -j-  3  aq. 

,,  „  ammonium . Cdl,  NHJ  -j-  aq. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  and  potassium  . 2  Cd  Br,  KI  -j-  ^  aq. 

„  „  „  and  another  salt  Cd  Br,  KI. 

,,  „  sodium . 2  Cd  Br,  Nal  -j-  |  aq. 


We  thus  learn  that  the  iodides  contain  water  of  crystallisation,  while 
the  crystals  of  the  bromides  appear  also  to  contain  water ;  but,  even 
when  crystallised  from  solutions  containing  equal  atoms  of  the  two 
bromides,  the  double  salt  may  be  composed  of  one  atom  or  of  two 
atoms  of  the  bromide  of  cadmium  to  one  atom  of  the  sodium  or 
potassium  bromide. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  amount  of 
bromine  contained  in  these  latter  bodies ;  for  when  employed  in  the 
collodio-bromide  process  it  is,  of  course,  absolutely  necessary  to  know 
precisely  the  amount  of  bromine  contained  in  a  given  weight  of  the 
salt,  in  order  that  the  proportions  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  cal¬ 
culated.  It  is  quite  clear  that  difficulties  of  this  kind  must  be  re¬ 
moved  before  the  double  bromides  or  iodides  can  become  of  much 
practical  value ;  for  the  present,  then,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  using  Mr.  Lea's  plan  of  pounding  up  the  proper  weights  of  the 
constituent  salts,  and  then  allowing  them  to  help  each  other  to  dis¬ 
solve  in  the  collodion.  At  the  same  time  we  may  hope  that  Dr. 
Moncklioven  will  presently  clear  up  all  the  doubtful  points  which  we 
have  briefly  drawn  attention  to  above,  and  thus  confer  a  material 
benefit  on  all  interested  in  the  preparation  of  photographic  collodion. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  present  any  considerations  as  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  these  double  salts,  we  now  come  to  the  interesting  obser¬ 
vation  of  Dr.  Moncklioven  that  the  double  bromide  of  potassium 
and  cadmium  is  decomposed  by  treatment  with  alcohol,  bromide  of 
potassium  being  left  behind,  the  cadmium  salt  passing  into  solution. 
Of  course,  we  have  simply  to  infer  from  this  that  the  chemical 
affinity  by  virtue  of  which  the  double  bromide  exists  is  so  extremely 
feeble  that  the  use  of  a  solvent  for  but  one  of  the  constituents  of 
the  salt  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  destruction  of  the  compound. 
If,  however,  the  double  iodide  of  cadmium  and  potassium  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  alcohol,  and  plain  bromide  of  cadmium  be  added  to  it,  no 
precipitation  of  bromide  of  potassium  takes  place,  though  the  neces¬ 
sary  constituents  are  present;  the  addition  of  some  of  the  double 
bromide  of  cadmium  and  potassium  to  the  solution  at  once  deter¬ 
mines  the  precipitation  of  bromide  of  potassium. 

While  we  have  some  reason  to  think  that  these  results  are  de¬ 
pendent,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  the  presence  of  excess  of  one  or 
other  of  the  salts  in  the  solution,  they  also  seem  to  point  to  the 
formation  of  very  stable  and  probably  definite  br omo -iodides.  We 
may,  therefore,  suggest  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  continue 
the  investigation  in  this  direction,  as  very  little  is  known  about  com¬ 
pounds  of  metallic  bromides  and  iodides  with  each  other,  and  it 
appears  probable  that  some  useful  results  would  be  obtained  in  the 
course  of  such  an  inquiry. 

In  conclusion :  we  may  say  that  we  are  glad  to  find  Dr.  Monck- 
hoven  bears  his  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  formula  for  the 
commercial  crystallised  bromide  of  cadmium  already  arrived  at  by 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  and  ourselves. 


We  have  learned  with  pleasure  that  a  friend  of  ours,  an  able  chemist, 
lias  undertaken  a  series  of  experiments  with  Willis’s  very  interesting 
analine  printing  process,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  get  it  into  a  more 
practical  shape.  We  may  remind  our  readers  that  the  process  consists 


in  preparing  paper  with  bichromate  of  potash,  to  which  some  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  has  been  added  ;  when  dry,  the  paper  is  exposed  under  a 
positive  for  a  sufficient  time,  and  when  removed  from  the  printing- 
frame  the  picture  is  held  over  a  dish  containing  a  solution  of  aniline 
in  benzole.  The  benzole,  in  volatilising,  carries  with  it  the  vapour 
of  aniline,  and  when  the  latter  comes  in  contact  with  the  unaltered 
bichromate  on  which  the  light  has  not  acted,  a  rich  black  body 
is  produced,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  very  stable  compound.  Wash¬ 
ing  in  water  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  now  clears  the  lights  of  the 
prints  and  leaves  a  paper  positive,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  a  carbon 
print.  We  have  often  obtained  excellent  prints  from  ferns  and  other 
plants  by  Mr.  Willis’s  remarkable  process,  and  we  hope  yet  to  see  it 
so  improved  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  silver  printing. 
Judging  from  what  we  know  of  the  direction  in  which  the  expe¬ 
riments  previously  alluded  to  are  being  made,  we  look  forward  with 
interest  to  the  statement  of  the  results. 


COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent 
“J.  M.  B.,”  in  your  number  for  June  17tli,  which  reached  mo 
yesterday,  and  I  will  at  once  make  what  suggestions  I  can  towards 
explaining  why,  after  so  satisfactory  a  result  at  first,  a  failure 
followed. 

And,  first,  let  me  remark  that  if  in  any  process  we  find  it  difficult 
to  repeat  a  success,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  repeat  our 
original  manipulation  with  critical  exactness,  avoiding  any  variation 
whatever,  because  it  is  evidently  owing  to  some  such  variation  that 
the  unsatisfactory  result  followed.  This  rule,  which  I  have  myself 
found  of  great  value  in  various  cases,  I  proceed  to  apply  to  the  details 
given  by  your  correspondent. 

I  find,  at  once,  one  most  important  variation.  The  good  plates 
were  made  with  a  new  preservative  bath ;  afterwards,  the  old  bath 
of  gum,  tannin,  &c.,  was  filtered  and  used  over  again.  This  seems  a 
dangerous  proceeding,  and,  very  likely,  may  have  caused  the  failure. 
In  my  process,  the  plate,  after  coating,  undergoes  only  one  very  light 
washing,  merely  till  the  greasy  lines  are  gone.  It  is  not  necessary 
or  even  desirable  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver;  consequently,  part  of  it  is  transferred  to  the  preservative 
bath,  and  this  latter,  after  a  number  of  plates  have  been  immersed 
in  it,  contains  free  nitrate  of  silver,  and  if  subsequently  left  in  the 
light  will  show  this  by  letting  fall  a  precipitate.  Even  if  kept  in  the 
dark  it  would  be  rash  to  use  it  over  again. 

Another  possible  cause  of  failure  I  have  been  much  struck  with 
lately.  One  batch  of  plates  will  develope  passably  without  any  bro¬ 
mide  in  the  developer,  and  then,  again,  another  will  need  it  abso¬ 
lutely.  I  called  attention  to  this  in  an  article  recently  sent,  and 
which  your  correspondent  will  probably  have  read  in  the  interval. 
The  pyroxyline  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it ;  but  I  have  seen  within 
the  past  few  days  that  other  causes  may  also  exercise  an  influence, 
such,  probably,  as  the  time  during  which  the  mixture  has  waited, 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  &c.  There  is,  however,  no  need  to 
take  any  account  of  these  things ;  the  safe  way  is  always  to  use  a  little 
bromide  in  the  development  until  it  appears  to  be  unnecessary.  As  to 
the  amount  to  be  used,  that  which  I  have  given  in  the  published 
process  is  a  very  full  proportion,  and  with  a  little  experience  may  be 
reduced  to  one-half,  or  even  less. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  two  causes  I  am  much  inclined  to  attribute 
your  correspondent’s  inability  to  repeat  his  first  success.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  he  could  have  forgotton  the  addition  of  the  aqua  regia 
to  his  second  batch  of  plates :  this  would  inevitably  lead  to  fog,  as  the 
aqua  reyia  is  absolutely  essential.  The  idea  of  acidifying  the  collo¬ 
dion,  and  that  of  adding  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  so  as  to 
assure  its  presence  in  large  excess  in  actual  solution  and  not  as  an 
inert  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  undissolved — these  are  the 
characteristic  points  of  my  process  as  distinguished  from  the  older 
methods.  Their  effect  is,  that  even  with  the  liberal  excess  of  silver 
(which  secures  high  sensitiveness)  I  get  regularly,  and  without 
difficulty,  plates  exactly  resembling  in  appearance  those  yielded  by 
the  wet  process  when  the  bath  is  in  its  very  best  condition ;  and 
by  stopping  the  development  at  an  earlier  stage  I  can  obtain  pure, 
brilliant  ambrotypes  (positives  by  reflected  light). 

I  am  now  working  out  the  details  of  a  further  advance  in  sensi¬ 
tiveness  by  a  modification  of  the  preservative,  and  expect  to  send  the 
results  in  a  few  days ;  meantime,  I  trust  that  the  above  explanation 
may  aid  your  correspondent  in  detecting  the  source  of  his  trouble. 
The  process  is  not  a  variable  nor  an  uncertain  one.  It  was  not  de- 
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vised  as  an  experiment,  but  lias  been  worked  out  by  care,  thought* 
and  labour  for  my  own  use  in  the  field,  and  most  satisfactory  I  find  it. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  speak  definitely  as  to  keeping  qualities,  having 
used  up  my  plates  too  rapidly.  I  have  not  seen  any  failures  attri¬ 
butable  to  keeping.  The  older  collodio-bromide  process  which  I 
formerly  used  (preservative  of  acetate  of  lead  and  gallic  acid)  kept 
remarkably  well.  A  plate  which  lay  aside  for  six  months  in  a  dark 
slide  was  still  in  perfect  condition.  This  method  was,  however,  not 
more  sensitive  than  the  ordinary  coffee  process,  and  was  therefore 
abandoned.  In  the  method  lately  described  the  exposures  are  only 
about  one-fifth  as  much.  M.  Carev  Lea. 

P.S. — I  have  neglected  to  mention  one  other  possible  cause  of 
failure,  viz.,  excessive  over-exposure.*  With  an  open,  well-exposed 
sunny  view  these  plates  are  more  rapid  than  the  wet ;  and  if  much 
over-exposed — say  four  or  five  times  too  long — may  fog  just  as  wet 
plates  would  do  under  the  same  circumstances.  In  a  bad  light  the 
dry  plates  will  need  a  somewhat  longer  exposure  than  wet  ones — at 
least  this  has  been  my  experience. — M.  C.  L. 


NEGATIVES  ON  PAPER. 

Since  I  last  wrote  I  have  not  had  convenient  opportunities  for  ex¬ 
perimenting  to  any  great  extent  in  the  new  negative  processes  on 
paper  to  which  I  recently  called  the  attention  of  your  readers.  Col¬ 
lodio-bromide  of  silver  has  again  been  tried  with  tolerably  good 
effect;  but  hitherto  I  have  met  with  considerable  difficulty,  es¬ 
pecially  in  hot  weather,  in  producing  an  uniform  coating  of  the 
emulsion  on  prepared  paper.  Hence  arises  a  fault  of  some  im¬ 
portance  ;  for,  if  the  film  be  not  of  the  same  thickness  throughout, 
the  alkaline  developer  reduces  more  silver  on  those  parts  where  the 
sensitive  bromide  predominates,  thereby  producing  a  mottled  and 
wavy  image,  or  a  picture  more  dense  at  one  end  of  the  sheet  than 
at  the  other.  But,  after  all,  this  is  merely  a  manipulative  difficulty 
which  a  little  patient  practice  could  easily  overcome. 

I  have  also  been  trying  some  samples  of  thin  Saxe  paper  pre¬ 
pared  for  me  with  fresh  albumen  and  a  soluble  bromide  by  the 
Albion  Albumenising  Company.  These  papers  were  sensitised  by 
floating  on  a  silver  solution,  and  were  afterwards  thoroughly  washed 
and  dried  before  exposure— -no  preservative  being  used.  Although 
by  these  means  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  great  sensitiveness — 
almost  equal  to  wet  collodion  films  on  glass — I  have  not,  as  yet,  by 
any  means  that  could  be  devised,  been  successful  in  developing  a 
clear  or  unfogged  image  by  the  use  of  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid. 

Notwithstanding  these  failures  I  despair  not  of  eventual  success, 
when  the  physical  and  chemical  indications,  which  are  very  marked, 
have  been  more  clearly  traced  to  their  sources.  If  the  image  be 
partially  developed  by  floating  the  exposed  side  of  the  paper  for  a 
short  time  on  plain  pyrogallic  acid,  the  details  are  afterwards  easily 
intensified  by  the  application  of  acidulated  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  and  that  with  very  little  discolouration  of  the 
paper.  But  when  this  latter  plan  of  development  is  adopted,  a  more 
prolonged  exposure  is  required  than  I  should  consider  desirable 
in  any  paper  process  destined  to  compete  successfully  with  sensitive 
films  on  glass. 

The  above  and  many  other  experiments  were  so  far  completed 
several  weeks  ago.  Since  then  I  have  been  away  from  my  labora¬ 
tory,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  photographic  chemicals  and  appliances 
suitable  for  my  purposes.  Probably  it  wall  be  the  month  of  October- 
before  I  can  be  in  a  position  to  resume  active  operations  in  this 
direction.  In  the  meantime  I  would  briefly  point  out  to  my  fellow- 
labourers  the  most  promising  direction  •which  I  think  it  desirable  to 
pursue  in  order  to  reach  the  wished-for  end ; — 

1st. — I  find  bromide  of  silver  developed  by  alkaline  pyrogallic 
acid  to  be  by  far  the  most  sensitive  medium. 

2nd. — The  question  now  arises— -What  is  the  best  way  of  apply¬ 
ing  this  medium  to  paper,  so  that  the  latter  shall  not  absorb  the  de¬ 
composing  pyrogallic  acid  and  be  irremediably  discoloured  thereby  ? 
My  experiments  point  to  bromide  of  silver  suspended  in  collodion  as 
the  best  vehicle  for  the  sensitive  compound,  and  to  paper  rendered 
impenetrable  by  aqueous  solutions  as  the  best  supporting  medium. 

Collodion  holds  on  well  to  wraxed  paper,  and  I  apprehend  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  spreading  the  emulsion  evenly  over  such 
prepared  paper.  But  for  this  I  cannot  vouch,  as  my  experiments 
with  it  have  been  but  few,  and  made  on  small  pieces  of  paper.  Our 
photographic  paper-makers — or,  rather,  preparers — could  help  us 
here,  once  we  are  in  a  position  to  explain  to  them  the  exact  thing 
required ;  and  for  that  matter  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  one  of  them,  at 
.least,  has  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  this  endeavour  of  mine  to 

*  As  Mr.  Lea  will  have  seen  since  he  wrote  the  above,  the  cause  of  failure  in  the 
case  mentioned  was  really  over-exposure. — Eds. 


improve  and  thus  revive  the,  in  many  respects,  convenient  dry  pro¬ 
cesses  on  paper.  The  gentleman  I  refer  to  is  Mr.  Thomas  Lampray, 
from  whom  I  received  a  very  interesting  communication  towards  the 
close  of  last  month,  just  as  I  was  leaving  London  for  my  long 
vacation  ramble.  He  says : — 

“  I  see  by  the  Journal  that  you  have  been  experimenting  with  trans¬ 
parent  paper  as  a  substitute  for  glass  and  as  a  support  for  the  collodion 
film.  The  accompanying  pieces  of  paper  of  that  kind  may  interest  you, 
especially  as  I  believe  nothing  precisely  similar  has  been  produced 
before  ;  and  possibly  you  may  think  it  worth  while  to  try  their  suita¬ 
bility  for  the  purpose  in  question.  Paper  of  this  kind  I  made  some 
years  ago  as  an  experiment  entirely  unconnected  with  photography,  and 
your  suggestion  in  the  Journal  induced  me  to  hunt  up  and  send  you  the 
accompanying  specimens.  They  are  somewhat  rough  as  it  happens,  but 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  such  paper  perfectly  smooth  and  as 
highly  polished  as  glass,  as  well  as  of  any  thickness.  Probably  it  may 
require  a  wash  of  ox -gall  or  alcohol  before  the  application  of  the  collo¬ 
dion.” 

The  paper  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lampray  in  his  note  seems  to  be 
just  the  thing  required ;  but  for  the  reason  which  I  have  stated  it  will 
not  be  in  my  power  to  try  it  for  some  time  to  come.  Might  I  suggest 
to  some  of  the  energetic  members  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association,  who  are  ever  foremost  in  suggesting  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  unpatentecl  photographic  improvements,  to  procure  some 
samples  of  this  specially-prepared  paper  from  Mr.  Lampray  and  to 
report  progress  ?  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


THE  NEGATIVE  BATH. 

It  was  once  in  the  writer’s  way  of  business,  twice  or  three  times  a 
day,  to  pass  the  shop  of  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dealt  in 
new  and  second-hand  clothing,  jewellery,  &c.,  the  regularity  of  whose 
business  habits  was  such  that  he  was  invariably  seen  brushing  a  coat 
in  the  morning  and  polishing  a  jewel  in  the  afternoon.  To  the 
passer-by  there  seemed  to  be  no  change  either  in  the  garment  or  the 
gold  ornament ;  it  was  the  same  antiquated-looking  man,  the  same 
ancient  hat,  the  identical  brush,  and  the  old  monotonous  occupation. 

Now,  to  write  about  the  negative  bath  appears  to  me  so  like  the 
old  man’s  employment  that  I  can  imagine  the  title  of  this  short  paper 
causing  some  of  my  photographic  brethren  to  wish  that  no  fellow 
would  trouble  them  with  anything  so  old,  but  just  find  out  something 
new- — make  some  startling  discovery,  or  do  something  that  w7ould  set 
the  whole  photographic  world  in  a  blaze.  Though  I  am  obliged  to 
admit  the  desirability  of  such  a  course,  I  must  plead  as  an  excuse  the 
want  of  genius,  and  state  that  having  but  recently  been  consulted  by 
several  professional  friends  as  to  the  best  means  of  doctoring  the 
negative  bath,  I  think  there  is  ample  apology  for  furbishing  up  the 
old  jewel,  adding  the  fact  that  I  never  have  to  doctor  my  negative 
bath  at  all,  merely  having  to  cleanse  and  provide  it  with  nourishment, 
to  keep  it  in  good  working  condition. 

I  have  now  in  working  order  a  negative  bath  made  at  least  four 
years  ago  (of  course,  after  the  many  hundred  negatives  that  have 
been  made  from  it  in  the  interval  we  may  suppose  that  none  of  the 
original  solution  remains).  It  was  made  and  kept  as  follows,  no 
portion  of  it  having  found  its  way  to  the  refiner’s  pot,  save  that 
collected  in  the  ordinary  course  of  working: — To  a  jug  holding 
forty-eight  ounces  of  water  when  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top, 
four  ounces  of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  was  added,  and  the  vessel 
filled  to  the  forty-eight  ounces  mark  with  boiling  water,  the  solution 
stirred,  and  left  to  cool.  It  was  then  poured  into  a  bottle  and  placed 
in  a  window  where  the  sun  could  shine  upon  it.  After  being  there 
for  one  day  it  was  filtered  through  clean  cotton  wool  (the  wool  was 
first  saturated  with  alcohol,  then  thrust  into  the  neck  of  a  funnel, 
and  some  water  passed  through  it  to  remove  the  spirit),  and  rendered 
slightly  acid  by  the  addition  of  four  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
at  once  used  without  any  other  addition. 

The  experienced  operator  knows  that  he  can,  by  careful  manipu¬ 
lation,  make  a  good  negative  of  even  the  first  plate  from  a  new  bath. 
He  knows  the  great  affinity  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  iodine,  and  that, 
until  the  keenness  of  its  appetite  be  blunted,  the  collodionised  plate 
may  remain  in  the  bath  but  for  a  short  time,  must  be  exposed  very 
soon  after  leaving  it,  and  the  development  be  proceeded  with  im¬ 
mediately. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  the  bath  be  saturated  with  an 
iodide — a  plan  I  do  not  approve  of  at  all,  from  the  fact  that  the  bath 
so  treated  will  become  in  a  much  shorter  time  supersaturated,  and 
necessitate  the  application  of  some  process  to  restore  it  to  working 
trim,  and  that,  while  there  still  remains  sufficient  nitrate  of  silver  per 
ounce  to  have  made  many  more  good  negatives. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  making  ;  now  for  the  means  to  be  adopted 
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in  order  to  keep  the  bath  in  a  healthy  condition.  First,  as  to  the 
collodion :  I  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  through  which  I  will  not 
break  that  there  shall  be  no  trying  of  collodion  in  the  working  bath. 
An  experimental  bath  may  be  kept  in  order  to  by  this  or  the  other 
highly-recommended  collodion,  but  on  no  account,  in  my  case,  shall 
a  collodion  the  working  of  which  I  am  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  be  allowed  a  dip  into  the  bath  on  whose  good  working  my  repu¬ 
tation  depends.  That  which  I  have  used  with  my  four-year-old  friend 
is  a  cadmium  collodion  with  scarcely  any  colour,  purposely  kept  in  a 
dark  place  that  it  may  remain  white.  I  must  now  speak  of  the 
treatment  necessary. 

When  the  time  arrives  for  the  appearance  of  the  much-dreaded 
sand-paper  surface  to  the  collodionised  plate,  the  prolonged  exposure, 
the  departure  of  the  much-admired  bloom,  and  the  decided  tendency 
to  resist  the  action  of  the  developer,  the  most  obvious  thing  to  be 
done  would  be  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to  restore  the  silver  solution 
to  its  former  healthy  condition. 

First,  then,  I  try  its  strength,  find  the  number  of  grains  of  nitrate 
per  ounce  taken  from  the  solution  in  the  course  of  working,  and  I 
note  that,  instead  of  thirty-five,  I  have  only  about  twenty-eight  grains 
of  silver  to  each  ounce  of  water,  and,  on  measuring  the  number  of 
ounces,  I  find  forty-three  in  place  of  forty-eight.  Thus  in  quality  I 
have  lost  seven  grains  per  ounce,  and  in  quantity  am  short  five 
ounces.  Now,  as  I  want  some  silver  solution  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
tensifying  my  negatives,  I  reduce  the  bulk  still  further,  and  take  away 
two  ounces  to  be  used  in  that  way.  Thus  I  have  left  forty-one  ounces 
of  silver  solution  at  twenty-eight  grains  per  ounce,  and  having  at 
hand  an  evaporating  dish  and  a  Bunsen  burner,  I  proceed  to  raise 
the  strength  of  the  solution  to  thirty-five  grains  per  ounce,  at  which 
strength  I  found  it  when  yielding  the  best  results. 

To  do  so,  I  reduce  the  quantity  by  evaporation  to  thirty-three 
ounces.  I  pour  into  the  dish  thirty-three  ounces  of  water,  and  dip 
an  old  ivory  paper  knife  to  the  bottom  in  the  centre,  making  a  pencil 
mark  thereon  to  show  the  depth;  then  replace  the  water  by  the 
silver  solution,  light  the  gas  under  the  dish,  and  leave  the  process  to 
itself — merely  looking  at  it  now  and  then-— for  the  space  of  an  hour 
or  two,  according  to  the  pressure  of  gas  I  am  burning.  I  dip  the 
ivory  guage  occasionally,  and,  when  the  solution  gets  nearly  down 
to  the  mark,  turn  off  the  gas,  and  leave  the  whole  to  cool ;  then  I  care¬ 
fully  filter  it,  add  fifteen  ounces  of  a  new  solution  made  exactly  as 
the  original  one,  and  I  have  forty-eight  ounces  of  nitrate  solution  in 
prime  working  condition.  The  developer  no  longer  refuses  to  flow 
over  the  plate,  showing  that  a  great  deal  of  spirit  has  been  driven  off 
by  the  heat  applied  to  the  solution — a  fact  previously  made  known 
by  the  offensive  fumes  given  off  during  evaporation.  The  plate  is 
also  free  from  the  annoying  deposit  of  crystals ;  in  short,  the  bath 
will  now  go  on  working  as  at  first,  until,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  the  old  signs  of  deterioration,  as  an  old  song  says,  “  come  up 
to  look  at  us  like  monsters  of  the  deep.” 

Then  with  regard  to  filtering  the  bath,  I  would  perform  that 
operation  every  morning  before  making  a  negative.  I  prefer  its  being 
done  in  the  morning,  because  if  the  crystals  of  iodo-nitrate  (so  called) 
are  likely  to  put  in  an  appearance,  they  will  do  so  during  the  lower 
temperature  of  night  time;  and  by  filtering  in  the  cool  of  the  morning 
I  am  not  troubled  with  them  through  the  day,  whereas  if  I  filtered 
at  night  I  should  still  find  some  crystals  in  the  morning,  or  be 
troubled  with  them  in  the  midst  of  my  work  later  on  in  the  day. 

Now  for  a  parting  rub  at  the  jewel.  It  may  happen  that,  through 
some  carelessness  or  meddlesomeness,  an  enemy  may  get  into  the 
silver  solution.  What  is  best  to  be  done  in  that  case?  Dose  it  with 
cyanide  of  potassium,  carbonate  of  soda,  or  permanganate  of  potass? 
No;  I  object  to  them  all,  having  found  them  “wanting,”  in  that  the 
good  effect  supposed  to  be  produced  was  only  transitory  when  applied 
to  a  bath  having  the  continuous  hard  work  of  the  studio  to  do,  the 
negatives  rapidly  falling  below  the  desired  standard.  I  would  as  soon 
think  of  stopping  a  rat  hole  with  paper  as  attempt  to  remedy  my  silver 
solution  in  any  such  way.  It  is  now  some  time  since  I  had  a  dis¬ 
ordered  bath.  I  took  one  in  hand  for  a  friend  not  long  ago  and  the 
following  is  the  plan  on  which  I  worked  and  should  use  again  did 
occasion  require  it: — The  solution  was  evaporated  till  barely  two 
ounces  were  left,  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  and  the  crystals  picked 
out  with  two  strips  of  glass.  I  spread  them  out  on  blotting-paper, 
after  being  washed  with  a  little  alcohol.  They  were  then  left  to  dry 
in  sunlight  and  were  afterwards  used  with  other  crystals  in  making 
a  new  bath.  The  small  quantity  of  water  left  in  the  dish  was  care¬ 
fully  put  into  the  jar  kept  for  residues.  There  was,  of  course,  a 
little  waste,  but  nothing  to  compare  with  the  annoyance  got  rid  of. 
Such,  then,  are  the  plans  I  adopt  to  make  and  keep  the  negative 
bath,  and  I  hope  they  may  prove  as  useful  to  others  as  they  have 
done  to  me.  E.  J.  Eyres. 
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No.  YI. 

The  recent  improvements  respecting  the  study  of  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy,  described  in  the  last  chapter,  are  by  no  means 
innovations  at  Berlin.  Science  has  been  cradled  and  nursed  there 
during  more  than  a  century  with  more  or  less  practical  results. 
One  of  its  foremost  advocates  and  representatives  was  Professor 
Magnus,  whose  recent  death  has  left  a  void  which  is  strongly  felt  on 
the  continent  and  elsewhere.  His  researches  are  too  well  known  to 
need  further  comment,  and  students  of  photography  will  ever  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledge  what,  directly  or  indirectly,  he  contributed  towards 
the  development  of  their  art.  As  a  chemist  lie  became  known  to  the 
world  in  1828,  when  he  gave  a  description  of  one  of  the  group  of 
ammonium  salts,  now  known  by  the  name  of  “  Magnus’s  salt.”  As 
Dr.  Odling,  in  his  recent  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  pointed 
out,  the  importance  of  this  series  of  compounds  lies  in  their  forming 
a  link  between  mineral  and  organic  chemistry!;  they  moreover  serve 
as  a  support  to  the  theory  of  substitution. 

It  would  lead  too  far  here  to  detail  further  the  work  of  Magnus, 
but  a  review  of  his  labours  will  amply  repay  the  investigator.  His 
chemical  discoveries  were  few,  and  were  supplanted  since  1834  by 
others  in  natural  philosophy.  During  his  last  years  he  was  much  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  subject  of  radiant  heat,  to  which  his  friend  and  former 
pupil,  Professor  Tyndall,  has  also  made  no  mean  additions.  Magnus 
showed  that  heat  is  refracted  under  different  angles  from  different 
sources.  The  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  fluor-spar,  and 
other  substances,  absorb  heat  in  different  proportions.  He  thence 
drew  the  conclusion  that  if  our  eyes  were  made  so  as  to  be  able  to 
discern  differences  in  rays  of  heat,  the  various  substances  would 
appear  to  glow  in  numbers  of  different  colours,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  similarly  to  the  rays  of  light  emitted  by  them  when 
heated  and  observed  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope. 

Heinrich  Gustav  Magnus  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1802 ;  his  child¬ 
hood  witnessed  one  of  those  terrible  shocks  between  the  Gallic 
and  Saxon  races  on  the  continent  of  which,  perhaps,  ere  long, 
we  shall  have  another  edition,  but  which  anyhow  must  last 
until  the  weaker  race  has  gone  to  the  wall.  The  war  threatened  at 
this  moment  will  only  accelerate  what  is  already  written  on  the  scroll 
of  the  Fates,  and  no  accidental  or  other  military  success  will  alter  the 
doom  overhanging  the  nation  east  or  west  of  the  Rhine. 

The  great  event  of  last  year  among  photographers  on  the  continent 
was  the  appearance  of  what  has  recently  been  styled  “  lichtdruck.” 
Very  wisely,  indeed,  English  photographers  did  not  attempt  to 
translate  this  term,  although  they  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it  correctly.  One  hears  it  occasionally  spoken  of  here  as 
“  lickdrook,”  or  worse  than  that.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  proper  sound  of  this  word  without  oral  communication. 
The  “  ch”  in  “  licht”  is  not  known  among  English  consonants.  The 
Hebrew  “samech”  contains  the  sound  in  a  somewhat  harder  form 
than  is  heard  in  the  German  word.  Expressed  in  English  letters, 
“  licktdroock”  would  come  as  near  as  possible ;  but  any  scrupulous 
photographer,  who  desires  not  to  be  at  fault  if  he  can  possibly  help 
it,  must  try  to  lay  hold  of  a  German  or  an  educated  Jew,  and  ask 
the  latter  to  pronounce  “samech”  (the  letter  “sh”),  “baruch” 
(blessed),  or  the  letter  “  chess”— the  former,  of  course,  to  pronounce 
the  big  word ;  but,  as  a  preliminary  exercise,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  listen  to  such  words  as  “ich”  (I),  “dich”  (you),  and  others 
wherein  the  “  ch”  may  be  more  distinctly  heard  in  its  native  purity. 

Discussions  on  the  production  of  photographs  in  half-tone  by  the 
aid  of  a  printing-press  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time.  The  more 
learned  had  already  as  good  as  decided  that  fatty  inks  were  out  of 
the  question,  when,  behold,  Herr  Albert,  of  Munich,  presented  to  the 
various  societies  disputing  over  the  matter  a  whole  tribe  of  fatty  ink 
prints,  neatly  collected  and  bound  into  an  album.  Photolithographers, 
photoxylographers,  ferrographers,  and  others  belonging  to  the  expand¬ 
ing  sphere  of  photographers,  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  taken  at  an 
unfair  advantage.  However,  there  was  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that 
a  revolution  in  the  printing  process  was  about  to  take  place,  and 
that  little  or  no  obstacles  remained  for  the  production  of  photographs 
cn  masse.  Whatever  that  will  lead  to,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
how  a  struggle  for  life  will  be  entered  upon  by  many  of  the  old  and 
the  new  established  crafts  who  at  present  tread  the  highway  to  pub¬ 
lishers  of  illustrations.  The  commercial  element  will  have  to  be 
strongly  developed  among  photographers  to  enable  them  to  stand 
the  contest  and  to  gain  the  field. 

A  celebrated  Berlin  photographer — Herr  Milster — once  said  that 
it  was  not  only  the  photographer’s  task  to  produce  pictures,  but  that 
also  he  had  to  consider  it  his  duty  to  sell  them.  The  firm  of 
Loescher  and  Petsch  have  particularly  worked  in  that  direction,  and 
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they  have  at  times  given  the  tone  to  Berlin,  and  even  to  the  provinces. 
Some  four  years  ago  their  still-life  photographs  were  sold  all  over 
the  country.  They  represented  groups  of  children  at  play,  and 
were  sold  in  thousands,  as  if  the  German  mind,  just  satiated  with 
the  acts  played  in  the  great  drama  of  their  national  wars,  sought 
refuge  in  the  contemplation  of  the  simple,  the  natural,  and  the 
innocent.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that  in  almost  two  years  the  pub¬ 
lishers  had  to  give  up  this  branch  of  their  business  ;  their  charming 
pictures  could  find  no  market  after  so  short  a  period  ,and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tell  who  is  at  fault  concerning  this  decrease — whether  the  love 
of  change  with  the  public,  the  barrenness  of  the  productions  forced 
on  them  by  business  considerations  and  craving  for  novelty,  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  the  underselling  of  the  article  by  some  shrewd 
contemporary.  The  fact  is,  Messrs.  Loescher  and  Petsch  ultimately 
sold  their  plates  to  one  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in  inferior  pictures 
of  puerile  still-life. 

The  next  business  phase  was  an  innovation  calculated  to  entice 
the  studious  minds  of  the  sons  of  the  fatherland  into  wholesale 
adoption.  Flowers  and  other  representations  of  special  interest  to 
the  botanist  became  the  rage  for  a  time.  The  wonderful  assistance 
which  these  pictures  would  render  to  scholars  engaged  in  mastering 
Linne’s,  the  natural,  or  any  other  system  were  duly  trumpeted  about; 
but  even  the  German  mind,  spite  of  all  its  love  for  philosophy,  was 
proof  against  the  temptation  offered  by  the  dumb  and  lovely  flora. 
They  were  hence  soon  superseded  and  thrown  aside  in  a  most 
astounding  manner  for  what  has  become  the  fashion  since— -pretty 
girls.  Lately  the  turn  seems  to  be  somewhat  less  insanely  inclined 
than  it  seemed  to  be  at  the  outset.  Still-life  is  introduced  again 
and  mixed  with  the  personages  now  d  la  mode.  Fortune-telling  and 
spinning-wheels  are  introduced ;  the  latter  is,  by  the  way,  a  far  more 
appropriate  companion  for  our  aged  queen  than  for  the  Marchioness 
de  Caux. 

The  dimensions  which  photography  and  its  dependencies  are 
likely  to  assume  make  the  choice  of  subjects  a  more  important  item 
year  by  year,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  while  endeavours  are  being 
made  to  please  the  public,  we  may  escape  some  of  the  hideous  dis¬ 
tortions  presented  elsewhere  under  the  titles  of  scenes  and  sketches 
from  life  and  nature.  A  sample  of  Berlin  publications  of  the  lower 
type  was  lately  launched  under  the  title  of  Celebrated  and  Noted 
Ladies  of  Berlin.  Some  of  the  portraits  were  not  devoid  of  merit, 
but  the  tout  ensemble  betrayed  too  ostensibly  the  source  from  which 
it  sprang.  The  collector  of  this  noted  volume  has,  by  its  issue, 
stamped  his  name  in  a  manner  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  misinter¬ 
pret. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  publication  of  Albert’s  prints  was 
by  no  means  lessened  when  it  was  found  that  the  particulars 
enumerated  in  his  specification  were  either  not  practically  available 
or  were  absolutely  untrue.  Imitations  more  or  less  successful  sprang 
up  here  and  there,  and  Berlin  ultimately  succeeded  in  rivalling 
Munich.  Not  many  months  ago  a  firm  at  Berlin  offered  to  commu¬ 
nicate  the  mysteries  of  the  process  at  a  consideration  of  about  thirty 
pounds.  Yet  even  the  initiated  declared  that  Herr  Albert  had 
peculiar  advantages,  without  which  competition  would  be  impossible. 
He  had  himself  complained  of  the  inexperience  of  his  printers,  and 
what  were  they  to  do  who  never  thought  of  rivalling  Albert’s  famous 
establishment?  Retouching  is  out  of  the  question,  since  the  printing 
plates  are  very  sensitive  to  dust.  A  great  deal  of  practice,  combined 
with  a  talent  for  mechanical  manipulation,  seems  alone  to  guarantee 
success. 

Herr  Gelimoser,  who,  as  inventor  and  practical  printer,  joined  the 
firm  of  Ohm  and  Grossmann,  is  declared  to  have  solved  the  problem, 
and  the  samples  which  they  published  certainly  left  nothing  more  to 
wish  for.  By  the  side  of  Albert’s  prints  their  half-tones  were  equal, 
if  not  superior,  in  sharpness  and  depth  to  those  of  the  Munich 
photographer.  The  new  process  was  stripped  of  the  name  of  Albert 
and  simply  called  “  lichtdruck,”  the  difference  between  which  and 
the  term  “  photograph  ”  must  be  found  in  the  spelling. 

E.  Fournier. 


ON  AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  PRINTING-FRAMES. 

The  excellent  and  thoroughly  practical  article  by  “  Aliquis,”  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Journal,  is  very  interesting,  as  showing  how  much 
we  have  to  look  to  trifles  for  success — a  multitude  of  them  mainly 
constituting  the  sum  of  manipulatory  excellence.  It  proves  weil 
how  many  photographic  eggs  there  are  yet  to  be  stood  on  end,  and 
the  want  of  a  few  Columbuses  to  show  us  the  mode. 

That  is  a  thoroughly  practical  suggestion  of  “  Aliquis  ”  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  falling  open  of  the  dark  slide  when  in  use — a  trouble 
which  has  befallen  most  of  us  at  one  time  or  another,  and  generally 


at  a  most  inopportune  moment.  The  spring  usually  gives  sufficient 
pressure  against  the  catches  to  hold  the  door  in  its  place ;  but  springs 
are  not  everlasting  in  their  elasticity,  and  their  shortcomings  are 
generally  first  discovered  by  the  occurrence  of  the  mishap  alluded  to. 

Why  do  not  photographic  cabinet-makers  go  in  for  a  course  of 
practical  photography  ?  If  one  or  two  of  the  body  would  do  so,  it 
would  be  the  means  of  considerable  gain  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
apparatus.  London  cameras  are  the  perfection  of  cabinet-makers’ 
skill ;  but  I  have  never  seen  one  which  was  not  capable  of  consider¬ 
able  improvement.  To  particularise :  I  should  like  to  know  why  they 
are  so  intent  upon  making  the  dark  slide  of  such  thin  dimensions 
that  thorough  usefulness  is  practically  ignored.  For  instance  :  the 
best  are  now  all  made  with  a  little  well  at  the  bottom  to  catch  the 
silver  drainings ;  but  whoever  saw  the  well  answer  its  purpose  ? 

I  have  cameras  by  many  of  the  best  and  dearest  London  makers, 
but  they  all  fail  in  this  one  particular  requirement.  After,  at  most, 
half-a-dozen  plates  have  been  worked,  the  solution  will  find  its  way 
into  the  shutter  groove,  swelling  (and  rotting)  the  woodwork,  and  at 
once  destroying  that  beautiful  nicety  of  fit  upon  which  the  maker 
had  been  priding  himself  so  much,  and  bringing  about  a  state  of 
affairs  highly  conducive  to  spots  and  stains  of  every  description. 
Now,  a  perfect  slide— -at  least  my  beau  ideal  of  a  slide — would  not  be 
realised  until  such  an  event  as  this  would  be  impossible.  Why  has 
it  not  been  accomplished  long  ago  ?  It  could  easily  be  managed,  and 
would  effect  an  immense  saving  of  time  and  temper. 

The  object  of  this  note  is  more  particularly  to  call  attention  to 
our  ordinary  printing-frames.  Without  a  single  exception  all  I  have 
seen  have  been  alike  in  one  respect,  and  the  same  now  as  a  dozen 
years  ago— I  allude  to  the  hinged  back,  which  is  always  made  to 
open  directly  from  the  middle.  I  wonder  that  the  disadvantage  of 
this  has  never  been  alluded  to  before.  In  examining  a  print  under 
the  negative,  the  face  in  a  portrait,  and  often  an  equally  circum¬ 
scribed  spot  in  a  landscape,  is  the  guide  to  the  printer  as  to  the  right 
exposure.  How  often  does  not  this  face  or  other  spot  fall  exactly  on 
the  middle  of  the  glass,  just  where  the  hinge  comes,  preventing  a 
thorough  inspection  being  obtained  !  Sometimes,  too,  one  wishes  to 
see  the  bulk  of  the  picture  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  effect,  when, 
again,  the  hinge  is  most  awkwardly  inopportune.  I  might  multiply 
instances,  but  they  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 

The  remedy  is  obvious :  hinge  the  back  in  such  a  manner  that  of 
the  two  divisions  one  is  about  twice  as  large  as  the  other ;  the  hinge 
will  then  be  thrown  quite  away  from  the  middle.  Now,  whatever 
part  one  wishes  to  have  visible  can  be  made  so— without  risk  or 
straining— by  putting  the  negative  in  the  frame  one  or  the  other  side 
up.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  alter  existing  frames  without  incurring 
much  expense  (this,  however,  to  some  extent,  will  depend  upon  their 
make) ;  but  with  regard  to  new  ones,  those  I  have  already  had  con¬ 
structed  on  this  amended  principle  have  found  such  favour  in  the 
printing-room,  and  have  been  so  conducive  to  greater  uniformity  of 
results,  that  it  is  my  intention  never  to  have  another  of  the  old 
pattern  purchased. 

If  this  alteration  should  be  generally  approved  (which  I  do  not  * 
doubt  will  be  the  case  wherever  it  is  tried),  it  but  needs  a  few  inquiries 
for  it  on  the  part  of  the  profession  for  makers  to  see  that  it  will  be  to 
their  interest  to  make  them — a  result  which  would  be  speedily  followed 
by  the  almost  entire  disuse  of  the  old  pattern.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  we  are  ourselves  to  blame,  to  some  extent,  for  the  scope 
which  yet  exists  for  improvement  in  the  implements  of  our  daily 
work.  Instead  of  distinctly  making  up  our  mind  what  it  is  we 
require,  and  insisting  upon  its  fulfilment,  we  are  too  apt  to  take  what 
we  can  get,  and  content  ourselves  with  indulging  in  the  Englishman’s 
hereditary  privilege  of  grumbling. 

G.  Watmough  "Webster,  F.C.S. 


PHOTOGRAPHY:  ITS  FAILURES  AND  REMEDIES,  AS 
EXPERIENCED  BY  THE  WRITER. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  have  a  sound  theoretical  knowledge  of 
photography,  but  also  a  thorough  practical  experience.  We  may  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  compound  nature  of  light,  its  action  upon 
the  various  sensitive  layers,  and  the  results  of  such  action  under 
varied  circumstances ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
observe  strict  cleanliness  and  delicacy  in  the  manipulation,  and  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  consequences  of  the  least  carelessness. 

This  can  only  be  learned  by  constant  experiment  and  observation, 
and  a  careful  attention  to  all  the  minor  details  and  manipulations. 
My  intention  is  not  to  attempt  to  theorise  upon  the  causes  of  failures, 
but  simply  to  give  my  own  experience,  which  I  hope  may  be  of 
service  to  some. 
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It  often  happens  to  the  operator — try  as  he  will  to  remedy  it — that 
his  pictures  are  harsh,  possessing  little  or  no  detail.  This  occurs  more 
especially  in  the  winter,  and  it  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  caused  by 
the  use  of  too  much  iron  or  too  much  acid.  It  may,  however,  be 
greatly  remedied  by  the  addition  of  a  tliree-grain  solution  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid  and  water  to  the  developer  when  just  about  to  be  used. 
It  will  give  great  softness  and  an  immense  amount  of  detail.  The 
developer  which  I  use  is  as  follows 

Saturated  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron 

and  ammonia .  2  ounces. 

Glacial  acetic  acid . .* .  3  drachms. 

Alcohol .  quant,  suff. 

Water  . 18  ounces. 

This  works  very  quickly  and  clean,  and  with  the  addition  of  the 
pyro.  cannot,  I  think,  be  surpassed.  In  the  winter  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  employ  two  and  a-half  or  three  ounces  of  iron,  and  to 
reduce  the  acid  to  two  drachms. 

Pinholes.— -These  may  make  their  appearance  when  the  bath  is 
quite  new  or  very  old,  or,  at  least,  after  it  has  been  worked  a  good 
deal.  When  a  new  bath  gives  specks  it  is  for  the  want  of  sufficient 
iodising.  It  is  best  to  coat  a  plate  with  collodion  and,  if  possible, 
allow  it  to  stand  in  the  bath  all  night.  It  may  now  be  used  without 
fear.  If  it  be  an  old  bath  that  gives  specks  it  will  be  necessary  to  sun 
it  for  a  few  hours,  and  afterwards  to  filter  it  back,  having  previously 
washed  the  bath  and  dipper  well.  These  specks  are  caused  by  the 
formation  of  iodo-nitrate  of  silver,  and,  if  poured  into  a  measure, 
may  be  seen  as  minute  crystals. 

At  times,  when  the  bath  has  been  much  worked,  transparent 
markings  occur  across  the  plate  after  development.  To  obviate  this 
it  is  necessary  to  work  the  plate  well  up  and  down  in  the  bath, 
drain  off  all  superfluous  silver  upon  a  pad  of  blotting-paper  before 
transferring  to  the  holder,  and  to  give  the  picture  a  trifle  less  expo¬ 
sure  if  possible. 

For  fixing  the  developed  image  cyanide  of  potassium  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  as  requiring  less  washing,  and  cleaning  the  plate  much  more 
perfectly  and  quicker  than  hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  a  bath  made  with  a  rack  on  one  side,  in  which  to  place  the 
negatives  after  fixing.  It  is  kept  filled  with  clean  water,  and  the 
negatives,  after  fixing,  are  placed  in  it  until  the  operating  is  over,  when 
they  may  be  washed  and  intensified  at  leisure.  I  think  the  benefit 
of  this  arrangement  will  be  obvious.  If  a  number  of  sitters  are 
waiting  it  must  be  a  great  nuisance  to  be  obliged  to  wash  and  inten¬ 
sify  one  negative  after  the  other  before  another  sitting  can  be  made ; 
for  if  a  negative  half  washed  be  left  a  short  time  there  is  a  great  risk 
of  its  staining.  Intensifying  solution : — 

Pyrogallic  acid .  30  grains, 

Citric  acid .  5  „ 

Water .  16  ounces, 

to  which  add  a  few  drops  of  a  ten-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Before  strengthening  flood  the  plate  with  a  solution  of  iodine  dis¬ 
solved  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and  made  up  the  colour  of  port  wine. 
After  flooding,  drain  off  into  the  bottle  and  swill  under  the  tap. 

If  a  negative,  after  varnishing,  be  found  too  weak,  it  may  be 
strengthened  again  by  dissolving  off  the  varnish  with  warm  alcohol. 
This,  however,  is  attended  with  great  risk,  as  the  film,  unless  great 
care  be  used,  will  crack  and  contract. 

Printing. 

Papers. — A  great  deal  of  unmerited  blame  is  thrown  upon  the 
manufacturers  of  papers  by  inexperienced  printers.  They  get  from 
some  high  authority  one  specific  (to  them  infallible)  formula  for 
their  solutions,  and  these  they  insist  upon  using  with  all  papers ;  and 
if  the  sample  or  samples  sent  do  not  give  satisfactory  results  they 
are  returned  as  worthless.  This  must  be  very  annoying  to  the 
manufacturers,  and  no  wonder.  Of  course,  when  I  speak  of  the 
makers,  I  mean  those  who  have  obtained  a  reputation  for  their 
papers ;  if  we  deal  with  men  who  try  to  cut  other  makers  out  by 
selling  cheap  papers,  we  cannot  expect  other  than  bad  stuff. 

Now  a  printer  of  experience  can  work  any  paper.  He  regulates 
his  baths  according  to  the  quality  of  the  paper,  and  he  can  tell  after  the 
first  trial  exactly  what  is  required.  A  medium  Saxe  is  best  worked 
with  the  silver  bath  about  sixty  to  eighty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and 
rather  acid.  This  gives  very  good  results.  A  medium  Rive  works 
well  on  a  bath  from  forty  to  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  but  very 
slightly  acid.  The  Rive  papers  are  to  be  preferred  as  giving  a  rich 
tone,  and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  much  whiter  than  the  Saxe.  If  the 
silver  bath  be  kept  very  acid  it  is  very  liable  to  discolour,  which 
may,  however,  be  cleared  with  kaolin.  This  is  objectionable,  inasmuch 
as  if  it  be  not  very  carefully  filtered  it  forms  a  scum  on  the  solu¬ 
tion  that  is  taken  up  by  the  paper,  which  therefore  prints  a  mealy 
picture. 


The  ordinary  acetate  toning  gives  the  best  tones— at  least  so  far  as 
I  may  be  allowed  to  judge.  The  following  is  the  formula  which  I 
use : — I  obtain  one  ounce  of  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  ;  this  I  dis¬ 
solve  in  four  ounces  of  water.  Of  the  above  solution  take  one  and 
a-half  fluid  drachms,  acetate  of  soda  four  drachms,  water  eighty 
ounces,  and  a  few  drops  of  chloride  of  lime  in  solution.  This  will 
yield  any  variety  of  tone,  and  will  keep  indefinitely.  It  is  best  to 
make  up  three  or  four  gallons  at  a  time ;  it  must  be  made  up  at 
least  forty-eight  hours  before  use,  and  if  the  printing  bath  be  kept  in 
good  condition  a  mealy  picture  will  be  a  rarity. 

Blisters  are  a  great  annoyance  at  times.  There  are  several 
remedies: — 1.  If  the  blisters  are  but  small,  a  pad  may  be  made  of 
nice  soft  linen.  The  pictures,  after  fixing  and  washing,  are  placed 
separately  upon  a  sheet  of  stout  glass  and  padded  with  clean  water 
until  all  the  blisters  have  gone  down. — 2.  The  bath  may  be  made  a 
little  more  acid.  The  paper  will  keep  longer,  but  takes  longer  in 
the  printing  and  toning.  If  made  very  acid  the  prints  are  apt  to 
look  flat  and  dirty. — 3.  If  the  blisters  are  large  it  is  the  safest  plan 
to  sensitise  the  paper  overnight.  This  will  entirely  do  away  with 
the  blistering,  and  might  be  preferred  by  some  printers,  who,  having 
a  great  amount  of  work  to  do,  prefer  doing  it  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  printing  in  the  midday  heat, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious. 

Concerning  spots  having  the  appearance  of  soda  spots  and  oxida¬ 
tion  on  the  prints :  I  remember  that,  during  one  whole  winter,  the 
prints  appeared  covered  with  (supposed)  liyposulphite-of-soda  spots. 
The  paper  was  carefully  examined,  the  silver  bath  more  carefully 
filtered,  fewer  prints  toned  together  and  still  fewer  fixed,  and  all 
thoroughly  washed.  Still  the  spots  made  their  appearance.  After 
careful  observation  it  was  found  to  be  caused  by  particles  of  coke 
dust  from  the  fire  of  a  heating  apparatus  which  was  in  the  room. 
Every  time  it  was  disturbed  a  volume  of  sulphurous  smoke  and  dust 
came  into  the  room,  which  floated  about  and  settled  upon  the  paper 
and  caused  the  spots.  Again :  these  spots  may  be  caused  by  the 
addition  of  ammonia  to  the  silver  bath  to  neutralise  it — a  plan  which 
some  printers  have.  This  forms  oxide  of  silver,  which  is  taken  up 
by  the  paper,  and  when  the  pictures  are  finished  has  the  appearance 
of  soda  spots. 

Sometimes,  when  the  printing  is  carried  on  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  house,  it  is  necessary  to  fetch  and  carry  the  water  up  and  down 
stairs  in  cans  and  buckets.  This  was  once  the  cause  of  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  a  friend  of  mine.  At  one  period  his  pictures  always  had 
a  deposit  somewhere  on  their  surface ;  the  cause  he  could  not  for  a  time 
find  out.  One  day,  however,  as  he  was  examining  the  can  in  which 
the  water  was  brought  in,  he  found  that  in  one  part  of  the  interior  a 
portion  of  the  paint  had  become  detached,  and  all  about  was  rusted 
He  at  once  suspected  that  this  was  the  source  of  his  failures ;  he 
had  the  can  painted,  and  his  troubles  ceased. 

Vignetting. — This  is  best  accomplished  by  cutting  holes  in  stiff 
brown  paper  the  size  of  the  vignette  required.  The  paper  is  placed 
behind  the  negative  in  the  usual  way ;  the  hole  in  the  paper  is  then 
worked  about  the  head  and  shoulders — sometimes  in  a  circular  motion, 
and  then  from  side  to  side.  This  is  a  very  simple  and  effective  plan, 
the  vignette  when  properly  made  possessing  very  nice  and  soft  gra¬ 
dation.  The  only  drawback  (if  one  at  all)  is,  that  they  require  to 
be  worked  by  hand,  but  a  boy  accustomed  to  the  work  can  make  as 
many  as  fifty  or  sixty  per  day.  In  winter  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
glasses,  which  act  very  well  if  moved  at  intervals. 

Double  Printing .— When  a  fancy  or  natural  background  is  required 
to  be  put  into  a  plain  picture,  it  is  best  to  keep  a  light  background 
on  purpose.  A  rough  proof  is  made  of  the  photograph,  and  the 
contour  of  the  figure  is  cut  out  and  pasted  face  down  upon  a  sheet 
of  glass  a  little  larger  than  the  size  of  picture  required.  Print  the 
picture  in  the  usual  way,  place  it  upon  the  landscape  or  other 
negative  in  the  desired  position,  after  which  put  it  into  a  press 
ready  to  be  exposed.  Now  place  the  dummy  on  the  glass,  exactly 
coincident  with  the  picture  under  the  negative,  and  print.  These 
look  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  when  great  relief  is  required  to  be 
given  to  the  head  while  it  is  printing,  it  may  be  shaded  with  a  piece 
of  card  or  paper  cut  in  an  oval  form,  which  is  worked  gradually  about 
the  head.  When  the  background  is  dark,  the  upper  part  of  the 
picture  may  be  shaded  gradually  down  towards  the  head  while  print¬ 
ing,  which  will  keep  the  background  as  light  as  will  be  necessary. 

Cloud  Effects.— -A.  great  many  very  fine  landscapes  are  spoiled,  to 
a  certain  extent,  for  the  want  of  a  few  clouds.  They  may  be  easily 
introduced  by  first  taking  a  sky  negative  direct.  The  strongest  con¬ 
trast  in  clouds  is  obtained  when  the  sun  is  obscured  by  detached 
clouds.  Shade  the  sky  of  the  picture  (if  required)  with  a  cloth. 
After  it  is  printed,  place  it  in  the  desired  position  on  the  sky  nega¬ 
tive.  When  placed  satisfactorily  it  is  put  in  a  press  and  the  lower  part 
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of  the  picture  shaded,  and  the  sky  only  allowed  to  print.  Where  a  large 
sheet  of  water  is  in  the  picture  clouds  may  be  printed  in  very  faintly ; 
the  negative,  however,  must  be  upside  down.  This  would  take  away 
the  white  patch  which  otherwise  might  appear. 

Photographs  on  Silk. — Very  beautiful  results  may  be  obtained  by 
the  following  method The  silk  is  floated  on  the  following  solution 
for  one  minute — 

Cox’s  gelatine .  1  ounce. 

Chloride  of  sodium . 1  „ 

Water  . . 20  ounces. 

When  dry  it  is  floated  on  a  sixty-grain  nitrate  solution  for  three 
minutes.  The  pictures  look  much  better  when  vignetted.  When 
required  to  be  fitted  up  for  fans  or  simply  fringed,  they  will  require 
to  be  printed  but  very  little  darker  than  required  when  finished.  If 
for  screens  they  require  to  be  printed  very  dark.  Portraits  do  not 
look  well,  the  texture  being  too  coarse.  They  are  toned  and  fixed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  paper  prints,  and,  when  washed  and 
dried,  require  to  be  ironed  between  damp  cloths. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  obtain  large  heads  for  finishing  upon  drawing 
paper  for  the  convenience  of  the  artist.  The  following  is  a  simple 
method  for  their  production : — Immerse  the  paper  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  and  water  (three  grains  of  the  salt  to  one  ounce  of 
water)  for  a  few  moments.  When  dry  sensitise  for  two  minutes  on 
a  sixty-grain  silver  solution,  after  which  dry  before  a  brisk  fire.  The 
picture  does  not  come  back  much  except  by  prolonged  fixing.  They 
are  fixed  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  four  ounces,  water  one 
pint,  for  fifteen  minutes.  To  the  fixing  solution  add  a  few  drops 
of  gold,  which  will  give  the  print  a  brown  tone. 

William  Schmidt. 


“THE  STYLE  OF  NATURE.” 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  article  in  your  last  impression,  entitled 
The  Style  of  Nature,  was  written  to  be  read,  and  therefore  criticised, 
and  that  some  years  of  study  and  practice  in  the  profession  on  which 
it  treats  will  justify  my  modest  attempt  to  question  its  accuracy. 

I  have  heard  and  read  many  queer  things  done  and  said  by  artists 
to  and  of  each  other ;  but  amongst  them  I  cannot  remember  one  who 
gave  more  sound  philosophical  advice  than  that  which,  under  the 
circumstances  referred  to  by  the  Saturday  Review,  was  given  by  Mr. 
Nasmyth  ;  and  I  humbly  testify  by  experience  to  the  propriety  of  the 
expression,  “  there  is  but  one  style  an  artist  should  attain  to,  and 
that  is  the  style  of  nature.”  The  most  extraordinary  illustrations  by 
Gustave  Dore  to  Don  Quixote  owe  their  great  charm  to  natural 
effects.  The  light  and  shade  are  true  to  nature— sunlight,  moonlight, 
and  mist ;  and  were  it  not  so  the  idealised  figures  would  be  un¬ 
pleasing  absurdities. 

But  I  hold  that  such  advice  to  a  “beginner”  will  not  produce 
“good  results.”  When  Stanfield  asked  the  question  of  Nasmyth  he 
was  not  a  mere  beginner ;  he  had  acquired  some  general  knowledge 
in  his  art,  and  for  that  very  reason  Nasmyth’s  advice  was  the  more 
consistent.  Most  novices  in  art  indulge  in  ideality,  and  pursue  study 
with  wild  enthusiasm.  The  artist  in  this  condition  going  direct  to 
nature  overlooks  the  common  detail  of  things,  and  is  therefore  unable 
to  represent  even  what  he  sees.  He  may  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
lessons  free,  but  progress  will  be  very  slow  and  defective.  Imagine 
a  child  put  to  translate  Homer  before  acquiring  Latin,  or  to  study 
English  history  while  unable  to  read ! 

The  Saturday  Review  writer  says  that  “  early  stages  of  art  must 
be  simply  imitative.”  This  is  not  always  so.  I  have  seen  early 
stagers  full  of  ideality.  Early  stages  are  early  impressions,  and, 
consequently,  often  erroneous;  and  in  this  primitive  state  an  oblong 
does  duty  for  a  house,  a  horse,  a  cow,  or  a  washing  stool.  Ill-shaped 
ovals  represent  the  pond  and  the  ducks  in  it.  The  man  is  chiefly 
composed  of  ovals,  and  the  smoke  of  his  pipe,  corresponding  with  the 
same  element  from  the  chimneys  of  the  house,  is  described  by 
flourishing  curls.  This  is  an  ordinary  style  of  production  by  early 
stagers.  The  young  pretender  has  observed  nature,  and  this  is  his 
version  of  it.  Nature,  in  its  truth  and  by  its  infinite  varieties, 
charms  the  young  mind  into  many  false  notions,  and,  for  that  reason, 
ought  not  to  be  too  early  adopted  as  a  master.  Let  simple  form  be 
correctly  translated  as  the  A  B  C  to  the  young  mind,  until  all  the 
letters  are  learnt,  and  until  words  and  sentences  can  be  readily 
construed;  then  refer  the  student  to  nature  for  confirmation  and 
encouragement.  If  the  genius  of  a  painter  be  in  him,  common 
assiduity  must  bring  success,  and  his  works  will  always  obtain  the 
greatest  amount  of  admiration. 

In  the  history  of  great  painters  many  instances  occur  in  which 
the  poet’s  words  are  proved — 

“  What  the  child  admired 
The  youth  endeavoured,  and  the  man  acquired.” 
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Raphael  at  the  age  of  eighty  gave  to  the  world  his  magnificent 
picture  of  The  Transfiguration ;  and  can  the  style  of  such  a  work 
(as  the  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  would  have  us  believe)  be 
“the  result  of  emphasis?”  or  is  it  not,  rather,  the  rich,  ripe  result  of 
careful  attention  to  light  and  shade,  colour  and  good  drawing,  com¬ 
bined  with  refined  taste  and  judgment? 

Nicholas  Poussin,  who  attained  such  noted  excellence,  remarked 
that  he  attributed  his  success  to  having  neglected  nothing,  however 
trivial.  One  of  the  Vanderveldes,  after  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  form,  used  to  take  bits  of  blue  paper  and  some  chalks  and,  as  he 
said,  “  go  a  skoying  down  the  Thames  ”  in  a  boat.  He  watched  for 
the  flitting  changes  of  effects  in  the  clouds,  and  quickly  transferred 
them  to  his  blue  paper.  This  very  practice  constituted  a  style,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  displayed  a  talent  for  atmospheric  representation. 

The  writer’s  remarks  about  the  “picture  gallery”  prove  merely 
this — that  although  an  artist  may  be  recognised  by  what  he  terms  a 
“  style,”  it  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  a  special  attention  paid  to 
special  things.  Who  that  has  seen  the  picture,  The  Piper  and  Pair 
of  Nut  Crackers,  by  Landseer,  has  not  felt  that  its  charm  arises  from 
nothing  so  inappropriate  as  “emphasis,”  but  from  the  fact  that  the 
painter  has  succeeded  in  describing  a  pair  of  squirrels  d  la  nature, 
and  their  fluffy,  downy  fur,  acted  upon  by  the  breeze,  just  as  it 
appeared  to  his  and  would  appear  to  any  other  intelligent  eyes. 

“  Style,”  to  become  a  proper  term,  must  imply  something  reason¬ 
able  and  true.  The  violin  player  assumed  a  style  of  his  own  when 
he  sawed  away  on  the  strings  without  moving  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand,  and,  when  asked  the  reason,  replied,  “  Oh !  its  all  a  matter  of 
taste — some  do,  and  some  don’t.”  Style  is  seen  in  another  shape — 
Wouvermans  and  his  white  horse,  Titian  and  a  red  cap,  Tintoretti 
and  an  old  woman  on  a  donkey,  Rubens  and  his  well-conditioned 
wife,  with  many  others  who  have  not  concealed  a  preference  for  some 
special  object  in  their  pictures,  and  have  in  this  way  originated  a 
style.  The  Dutchmen,  by  Teniers,  and  the  Pigs,  by  Moreland,  are 
examples  of  style  arising  from  some  specialite.  Coarse  or  fine  paper, 
washing  or  hatching,  have  obtained  a  style.  One  shows  a  preference 
for  gamboge,  another  for  indigo— he  for  Payne’s  grey,  the  other  for 
Vandyke  brown.  But,  apart  from  all  such  fancies,  the  careful 
observer  will  acknowledge  that  the  whimsical  invention  of  painters 
does  not  satisfy  the  mind  or  the  eye,  as  do  those  works  faithfully 
pourtraying  the  passing  events  of  nature. 

Again,  as  to  the  reference  to  Mr.  Browning’s  poetical  belief  that 
things  are  better  to  us  painted :  this  is  true  enough  of  a  brougham 
or  a  shop  front.  It  may  be  so  of  some  historical  and  tragical  sub¬ 
jects,  as  in  the  representation  of  the  two  princes  suffocated  in  the 
Tower,  or  the  daughter  of  Herodias  waiting  for  the  head  of  an 
apostle.  It  may  be  more  interesting  to  view  one  of  Stanfield’s 
storms  at  sea  than  to  be  twenty  miles  out  in  one. 

But  no  picture  can  adequately  convey  the  effect  to  be  enjoyed  by 
an  eyewitness.  One  has  described  a  pastoral  landscape  stretching 
far  away  in  blue  gradations,  groups  of  dark  elms  slowly  painting 
out  the  verdure,  and  the  varied  tints  of  autumn  fading  away  in  the 
twilight  of  evening ;  nothing  seems  needed  to  heighten  the  effect, 
but  the  bell  of  some  distant  church  chimes  out  the  hour,  and  in¬ 
stantly  the  pleasant  surprise  becomes  an  elevated  enjoyment.  What 
picture  could  produce  such  a  combination  ?  Not  unless,  indeed, 
the  writer  would  include  in  his  “  style  of  nature  ”  the  Germanised 
notion  of  a  picture  containing  a  church  tower,  and  a  Geneva  watch 
fastened  at  the  back  in  a  corresponding  hole  made  in  the  canvas  ; 
but  then  the  poetry  of  nature  would  be  absent,  the  watch  would  re¬ 
quire  winding  up,  and  the  evening  sky  might  want  occasional  clean¬ 
ing. 

However  ingeniously  the  beauties  of  nature  may  be  crammed  into 
a  picture,  they  cannot  produce  the  sensation  of  nature’s  wind  and 
waves,  storm  and  sunshine,  any  more  than  a  page  of  full-score 
music  conveys  to  the  eye  the  grand  harmonies  of  the  orchestra ;  and 
I  hold  that  an  artist  does  not  “  direct  our  attention  to  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  which  interest  him”  solely.  The  picture  may  be  commissioned 
on  a  given  subject — it  may  be  from  nature  or  fiction ;  but  no  matter 
what  the  means  used  to  particularise,  they  must  be  consistent  and 
natural.  Nor  is  this  “  simple  artistic  emphasis,”  but  truth  judiciously 
related.  An  indiscriminate  dab  of  flake  white  or  vermilion  might 
serve  as  “  emphasis,”  but  it  would  not  be  natural  or  acceptable. 

As  to  nature  having  no  “  emphasis,”  why,  half-an-hour  on  a  hill  in 
Derbyshire  will  give  it  a  flat  contradiction.  When  yonder  group  of 
trees  is  thrown  into  deep  shade  by  a  heavy  cloud,  or  the  spire  of 
some  church  suddenly  shoots  up  like  a  silver  point,  or  the  cattle 
start  out  like  bright  spots  in  the  pasture,  the  wind  blows,  the  birds 
sing — what  are  these  but  the  emphasis  of  nature  ?  The  positive  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  writer  about  unanswerable  evidence,  &c.,  is  not  very 
alarming;  and  it  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  in  attempting  to 
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dispose  of  other  assumptions — such  as  to  pre-Raphaelitism  being 
natural,  &c.,  &c. — but  I  fear  of  getting  prosy,  and  occupying  too 
much  valuable  space. 

Unless  the  subject  be  thought  worth  renewing,  I  will  refer  only  to 
the  next  point,  that  “  the  evidence  is  found  in  photography,”  and 
here  is  the  argument— that  “  a  painter  having  feeling  enough,”  and, 
I  presume,  also  ability,  “  to  produce  a  pleasing  picture,  should  draw 
one  and  then  photograph  it.”  The  writer,  of  course,  means  that  he 
should  photograph  the  scene  from  nature.  Such  a  process  would 
only  prove  a  certain  difference  between  the  works  as  to  detail  and 
effect ;  and,  except  in  this  respect,  no  good  artist  acquainted  with 
photography  would  feel  in  any  way  “  astonished.”  The  true  artist 
judiciously  combines  the  incidents  of  nature.  Time  and  place, 
country  and  season,  also  receive  consideration.  But  the  photograph 
will  be  found  materially  different,  without  regard  to  style ;  for  it 
omits  or  loses  much  that  is  existing  and  visible  to  an  observer. 
When  the  landscape  appears  the  sky  is  gone — if  the  white  horse  be 
shown,  the  black  one  has  faded  away ;  the  variegated  tints  have  even 
produced  contrary  results. 

In  conclusion :  I  would  presume  to  say  that  although  from  the 
Saturday  Review  writer’s  remarks  no  particular  harm  can  accrue, 
yet  I  think  his  impressions  about  the  “  style  of  nature”  are  contradic¬ 
tory  and  erroneous.  A  Piece  of  Chalk. 

ON  THE  OXYCALCIUM  LIGHT,  AS  APPLIED  TO 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 

REPORT  TO  THE  SURGEON-GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

Since  the  preparation  of  my  Report  of  January  4,  1870,  on  the  use  of 
the  magnesium  and  electric  lights  in  photomicrography,  I  have  made 
some  experiments  with  the  oxycalcium,  or  Hare’s,  light  as  a  source  of 
illumination  for  the  same  purpose,  and  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
excellent  pictures  with  powers  as  high  as  a  thousand  diameters.  This 
result  appears  to  me  of  considerable  importance,  both  because  of  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  this  light,  and  because  the  apparatus  for  its 
production  is  so  common  as  to  be  practically  within  the  reach  of  every 
microscopist.  In  addition  to  these  advantages  the  oxycalcium  light 
possesses  the  quality  of  steadiness  to  a  greater  degree  than  either  the 
electric  or  the  magnesium  lights,  and  requires  much  less  trouble  and  skill 
to  manage. 

For  the  purposes  of  my  experiments,  I  made  the  hydrogen  as  I  con¬ 
sumed  it,  in  a  Hare’s  self-regulating  generator,  by  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  on  scraps  of  ordinary  sheet-zinc.  The  oxygen  was  some¬ 
times  made  in  the  usual  way  from  chlorate  of  potassa,  sometimes 
purchased  compressed  in  iron  cylinders ;  in  either  case  it  was  transferred 
to  a  large  sheet-iron  gasometer  for  use.  The  gases  were  burned  under 
a  pressure  equal  to  a  column  of  water  fourteen  inches  high.  I  used  for 
lamp  one  of  the  first-class  magic-lanterns,  manufactured  by  J.  W.  Queen 
and  Co.  (No.  924,  Chesnut-street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania),  in  which 
the  disc  of  lime  is  revolved  by  clockwork  before  the  burning  jet  of  gas, 
and  a  fresh  surface  constantly  presented  to  the  flame.  I  simply  removed 
from  the  lantern  the  lens  intended  to  magnify  the  image  on  the  slides, 
when  the  apparatus  is  in  ordinary  use,  and  allowed  the  cone  of  light 
proceeding  from  the  large  condenser  of  the  instrument  to  fall  upon  the 
achromatic  condenser  of  the  microscope,  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
and  figured  for  the  magnesium  lamp  in  my  Report  of  January  4th,*  a 
reference  to  which  will  render  any  description  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
microscope  and  of  the  sensitive  plate  unnecessary  in  this  place. 

I  employed  the  ammonio-sulphate  cell,  as  I  do  in  taking  photo¬ 
micrographs  with  other  sources  of  light,  but  found  I  could  dispense 
with  the  ground  glass  which  is  necessary  in  photographing  so  many 
objects,  if  sunlight  or  the  electric  lamp  is  employed;  a  large  portion  of 
the  lime  disc  being  luminous,  the  resulting  mixed  divergent  pencil,  like 
that  obtained  from  the  magnesium  lamp,  does  not  produce  the  inter¬ 
ference  phenomena  which  result  when  the  tissues  and  many  other 
objects  are  illuminated  by  powerful  parallel  rays.  This  circumstance, 
however,  renders  the  calcium  light  inferior  to  the  sun  and  the  electric 
lamp,  in  the  resolution  of  the  Nobert’s  plate  and  certain  lined  test 
objects. 

E  I  did  not  find  that  the  time  of  exposure  differed  materially  from  what  I 
had  given  in  making  photographs  of  the  same  objects  with  the  magne¬ 
sium  lamp,  and  the  pictures  produced  were  not  inferior  to  these  in 
quality.  This  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  greater  steadiness  of  the  cal¬ 
cium  light  permitted  the  use  of  condensers,  which  concentrated  the  light 
to  a  greater  degree  than  I  had  found  advantageous  with  the  magnesium 
lamp,  and  not  from  equality  in  the  actinic  power  of  the  two  sources  of 
illumination.  I  have  recently  made  some  experiments  with  the  view  of 

*  See  the  diagram  on  page  270  in  our  issue  for  June  10th,  and  the  references  to  that 
diagram  at  page  282.— Eds. 


obtaining  positive  information  with  regard  to  the  comparative  actinic 
energy  of  the  electric,  magnesium,  and  calcium  lamps  which  I  employ. 
For  this  purpose,  all  condensers  being  removed,  the  divergent  pencil  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  each  lamp  in  turn  was  permitted  to  fall,  for  the  space  of 
five  seconds,  on  an  exposed  circular  portion  of  a  sensitive  plate  thirty 
feet  distant.  The  whole  operation  was  completed  in  less  than  a  minute, 
when  the  plate,  being  developed  in  the  ordinary  way,  three  circular 
spots  appeared  as  the  results  of  the  exposures.  The  spot  produced  by 
the  electric  light  was  intensely  black,  that  by  the  magnesium  of  a  rich 
middle  tint,  while  the  circle  impressed  by  the  calcium  light  was  ex¬ 
tremely  pale.  Want  of  time  prevented  me  from  continuing  these  ex¬ 
periments,  and  obtaining,  as  I  desired,  numerical  values  for  the  relative 
actinic  powers  of  these  sources  of  illumination  under  definite  conditions ; 
this  I  have,  however,  regretted  the  less,  as  the  actual  energy  of  the 
naked  flames  is  not  really  the  measure  of  their  availability  in  photo¬ 
micrography  ;  here  the  question  of  steadiness,  involving,  as  it  does,  the 
possibility  of  great  concentration,  plays  a  most  important  part,  and 
materially  modifies  the  result. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  calcium  light  has  never  before  been  successfully 
employed  as  the  source  of  illumination  for  making  photomicrographs  in 
this  country.  My  friend  Dr.  R.  L.  Maddox,  however,  writes  me  that 
it  has  been  experimented  with  in  England  by  Drs.  Abercrombie  and 
Wilson.  He  thinks  they  used  powers  as  high  as  an  eighth  with  pleasing 
results.  This  information  has  directed  my  attention  to  the  essay  of 
Dr.  Wilson  in  the  Popular  Science  Review  for  1867,  volume  vi.,  page 
54,  in  which  that  gentleman  gives  in  detail  the  process  employed  by 
himself  and  Dr.  Abercrombie.  He  experimented  with  an  oil  lamp  and 
with  the  oxycalcium  and  magnesium  lights.  He  says,  page  59,  of  the 
oxycalcium  light: — “I  can  scarcely  think  it  would  be  used  now  that 
the  more  active  light  of  magnesium  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one.” 
And  of  the  magnesium: — “The  light  fails  only  in  steadiness,  and  if 
some  means  could  be  devised  for  burning  the  metal  uniformly  and  at  a 
fixed  point  nothing  would  be  left  to  desire.”  Dr.  Beale  ( How  to  Work 
with  the  Microscope,  4th  edition,  page  248)  tells  us  that  some  of  the 
pictures  of  these  gentlemen  were  remarkably  good,  “they  possess  a 
peculiar  delicacy  in  the  half-tones  and  the  shadows,  with  much  round¬ 
ness  of  the  objects  ;  but  the  definition,  as  might  be  expected,  does  not 
quite  equal,  in  some  of  the  finest  markings,  prints  obtained  from  sun 
negatives.”  A  perusal  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  paper  will  show  that  my  process 
differs  from  his  in  the  use  of  the  following  precautions : — The  interpolation 
of  an  ammonio-sulphate  cell  to  exclude  the  non-actinic  rays,  the  use  of 
lenses  specially  made  for  photography  for  all  powers  from  the  one- 
eighth  down,  the  use  of  much  larger  condensers  to  concentrate  the 
light  and  so  to  shorten  the  exposure,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  magnesium 
light,  in  the  use  of  a  clockwork  lamp  to  increase  the  steadiness  of  the 
illumination.  Each  of  these  points  are,  in  my  judgment,  essential  to 
obtain  the  best  results. 

I  learn  from  the  same  letter  of  Dr.  Maddox  that  he  had  himself  made 
experiments  with  the  magnesium  lamp  some  time  before  those  of  Aber¬ 
crombie  and  Wilson.  He  used  powers  as  high  as  a  fifth,  and  appears  to 
have  obtained  better  results  than  I  supposed  any  one  had  done  prior  to 
the  publication  of  my  report.  He  gives  me  the  following  account  of 
his  experience: — “The  first  picture  I  took  with  the  magnesium  light 
was  done  in  a  very  rude  way.  An  inch  and  a  quarter  of  wire  was  held 
in  a  small  spirit  flame  and  advanced  by  hand  as  burnt.  The  objective 
was  Beck’s  two-thirds,  the  object  the  sycamore-leaf  insect,  and  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  of  wire  remained  after  use.  I  sent  a  print, 
with  a  sun  print  of  the  same,  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
and  in  the  number  for  July  1,  1864,  you  will  find  some  remarks  by 
myself  and  the  Editors.  Now  to  try  and  meet  any  error  that  might 
arise  from  what  we  may  term  want  of  correction,  I  used  the  two- 
thirds  with  the  correcting  lens,  which  is  excellent  for  sunlight;  the 
picture  was  soft,  full  of  half-tone,  but  wanted,  as  in  other  pictures  I 
had  seen  by  artificial  light,  the  decision  of  definition  in  the  out¬ 
lines.” 

“After  this  I  used  the  one-fifth  with  the  little  apparatus  sketched  in 
Beale’s  book  (page  275)  and  which,  I  venture  to  think,  embraces  all  that 
is  required  for  its  use,  provided  the  condenser  has  its  focus  at  the  burning 
point,  and  that  the  reflector  has  the  same.”  “With  the  one-fifth,  fibres 
of  cotton  and  muscular  fibrillse  of  boiled  shrimp,  with  several  other 
objects,  were  taken ;  but  I  did  not  use  any  higher  power,  nor  indeed  pay 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  as  I  gave  the  preference  to  the  sunlighted 
prints  and  negatives.”  I  give  these  extracts  with  great  pleasure,  as 
showing  the  experience  in  this  direction  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
labourers  in  the  field  of  photomicrography,  and  regret  that  I  was  not 
acquainted  with  them  at  the  time  of  publishing  my  first  report.  The 
method  of  Dr.  Maddox,  however,  differed  from  mine  in  the  same 
essential  points  as  that  of  Abercrombie  and  Wilson,  and  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  the  magnesium  light  for  photographing  the  animal  tissues  and 
those  objects  generally,  which  require  the  use  of  ground  glass  when 
sunlight  is  employed,  would  appear  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
these  accomplished  gentlemen,  and  to  have  remained  unnoted  until  the 
publication  of  my  report. 

In  conclusion,  I  append  to  this  paper  two  illustrative  photographs. 
The  first,  which  represents  the  sixth  square  of  the  Mollers  type-plate  of 
the  diatomaceae.  taken  with  Wales’s  one-half  inch  objective,  arranged 
to  give  thirty-five  diameters,  will  serve  for  comparison  with  the  photo- 
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graphs  of  the  same  object  with  the  same  lens  taken  by  sunlight  and  by 
the  electric  and  magnesium  lamps,  which  were  published  with  my 
former  report.  The  second  represents  the  Navicula  lyra ,  taken  with 
the  Powell  and  Lealand’s  immersion  one- sixteenth  arranged  to  magnify 
1000  diameters.  J.  J.  Woodward, 

Assistant  Surgeon  and  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  U.  S.  Army , 
In  charge  of  the  Medical  and  Microscopical  Sections  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum. 

Army  Medical  Museum, 

Microscopical  Section ,  June  4,  1870. 


€mxim$amx% 

NEGATIVE  RETOUCHING. 

[Philadelphia  Photographer.] 

Now  that  the  retouched  negative  is  fairly  before  the  photographers  of 
this  country,  and  seems  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to  be  a  good  thing,  it 
is  of  moment  to  consider  how  we  shall  wisely  use  this  new  power,  which 
is  capable,  in  so  great  a  degree,  of  modifying,  even  altering,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  our  negatives. 

Few  who  can  obtain  the  facilities  for  this  method  will  need  urging  to 
its  use,  as  they  will  be  driven  thereto  by  ever-increasing  competition. 
The  first  to  adopt  this  plan  will  naturally  be  the  most  ambitious— those 
who  already  are  looked  upon,  both  by  the  public  and  the  fraternity,  as 
leaders  ;  and  what  they  set  forth  is  always  likely  to  be  admired  by  the 
one  and  followed  by  the  other. 

What  not  to  do,  becomes  then  of  importance,  lest  a  meretricious  style 
be  foisted  upon  us,  by  a  demand  from  the  public  that  we  do  something 
mechanical  and  inartistic,  because  some  one  of  metropolitan  location 
and  continental  fame  does  the  same. 

That  this  is  no  imaginary  bugaboo  the  experience  of  many  of  us  will 
test  who  have  been  asked  to  imitate  the  worst  points  of  objectionable 
productions,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  simply  because  the  back  bore  a  cele¬ 
brated  address.  But  of  this  further  on. 

The  first  point  to  consider  is,  that  the  process  in  one  respect  is  radi¬ 
cally  different  from  touching  on  the  print.  There  every  stroke  reduces 
the  lights,  while  on  the  negative  every  mark  makes  them  more  intense. 
The  one  lowers  the  lights  ;  the  other  works  up  the  shadows. 

This  indicates  that  special  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  those  nega¬ 
tives  intended  for  retouching  soft,  and  thus  allow  for  the  intensity  added 
by  the  pencil.  Most  of  the  prints  from  retouched  negatives  done  in 
this  country  exhibit  this  fault  in  a  glaring  degree.  An  originally  opaque 
negative  is  worked  till,  instead  of  a  picture,  it  gives  only  a  map  (note  the 
difference)  of  the  face,  by  all  but  total  obliteration  of  the  modelling. 

Did  I  say  this  country  ?  I  will  not  so  limit  myself.  In  my  collection 
of  a  few  foreign  photographs  there  is  a  vignette  of  a  lady  with  not  un¬ 
graceful  features.  She  is  dressed  in  immense  style.  The  face  of  this 
picture  is  so  white  that  it  almost  shames  the  unshaded  paper  margin. 
Among  some  of  the  best  photographs  from  abroad  this  at  once  rivets 
atttention. 

“  Who  is  that  lady  ?  Is  she  not  lovely  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know,  madam  ;  this  is  a  Paris  photograph.” 

« ‘  Oh !  Paris !  How  elegant !  how  perfectly  clear !  Why  is  it  that  we 
can’t  get  such  photographs  in  this  country  ?”  And  then  considerately 
adds,  as  if  in  deference  to  a  wounded  vanity  “  I  suppose  they  have 
such  a  clear  air  there.”  And  because  this  photograph,  not  a  solitary 
exception,  has  the  prestige  of  a  foreign  name,  and  is  poor  enough  to  meet 
an  ignorant  taste,  nothing  will  convince  three  out  of  five  but  that  their 
photographs  are  inferior  in  those  very  points  in  which  their  excellence 
consists. 

Let  us  then  guard  against  too  much  of  this  kind  of  clearness,  lest  we 
revert  to  the  evil  days  when  we  ignorantly  thought  a  negative  must  be 
as  opaque  as  a  brick  to  print  at  all  on  albumen. 

A  lesser  degree  of  this  same  fault  is  almost  universal  on  retouched 
work,  by  which  parts  of  the  negative,  being  rendered  too  intense,  what 
artists  call  the  “  keeping ”  is  destroyed.  This  is  a  defect  but  little 
obvious  to  the  uncultivated  eye,  and  would  among  artists  be  much  more 
readily  detected  by  a  sculptor  or  painter  than  by  a  photographer.  Being 
a  matter  that  must  be  perceived  to  be  understood,  it  is  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  verbally.  In  a  photograph  the  fault  might  exist  thus 
The  line  of  the  cheek  bone  being  prominent,  would  at  a  certain  angle 
catch  too  much  light,  become  too  white  and  glistening,  and  thus  have 
an  undue  projection  in  the  proof,  seeming  to  start  out  beyond  the  rest 
of  the  picture.  In  a  profile,  the  nostril,  or  rather  the  base  of  the  nose 
next  the  cheek,  is  almost  sure  to  exhibit  this  appearance.  In  a  front  or 
three-quarter  view,  the  flattening  of  the  light  down  the  front  of  the  nose 
often  makes  that  organ  seem  too  broad  and  thick.  Inversely  an  exag¬ 
gerated  shadow  may  retire  a  part  too  much,  as  the  eye,  under  a  very 
projecting  brow  or  a  hollow  cheek,  when  too  much  top  light  is  used.  In 
these  and  many  other  ways  the  features  are  thrown  out  of  keeping  and 
the  face  distorted  in  plain  photographs,  and  examples  in  plenty  lie  before 
me  to  show  that  the  busy  pencil  can  magnify  and  improve  these  occa¬ 
sions  to  the  point  almost  of  the  grotesque. 


Such  cheeks,  chins,  and  noses  never  belonged  to  any  human  face  as 
are  seen  on  some  foreign  cartes. 

A  third  defect,  hardly  different  from  the  last  in  result,  is  the  oblite¬ 
ration  of  detail  that  follows  the  pencilling.  The  modulations  of  a  good 
plain  photograph  are  infinite  ;  no  point  so  small  but  has  its  gradations, 
finer  in  an  exquisite  degree  than  the  pencil’s  point  can  follow.  The  fine 
texture  of  the  skin  and  the  delicate  grading  of  shape  cannot  be  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  regular  stipple  of  handwork,  which  only  destroys  them 
and  introduces  in  their  stead  conventionalities,  and  a  mechanical  finish, 
more  allied  to  the  polish  of  cabinetware  than  to  art. 

Here  is  our  greatest  danger;  here  is  the  snare  into  which  some  pho¬ 
tographers  of  the  old  world  have  already  fallen.  The  public  is  pleased 
and  tickled  with  this  formal,  smooth  prettiness.  It  is  the  next  best 
thing  to  “  clearness,”  apparently,  but  what  a  degraded  remove  from  that 
truth  which  lies  within  our  power. 

The  last  danger  I  shall  venture  to  point  out  is  that  of  leaning  too 
much  on  the  pencil  for  effect ;  of  merging  the  photographer  in  the 
retoucher;  of  saying  “that  will  do  if  it  is  touched  up  a  little.”  A  true 
pride  in  our  art  will  doubtless  preserve  most  of  us  from  this  error. 

There  are  cases,  as  of  short  exposure  of  children,  where  it  may  not 
only  be  allowable,  but  very  praiseworthy,  to  be  able  to  work  up  a 
negative  that,  untouched,  would  be  useless. 

But  shall  the  use  of  the  pencil  be  limited  to  such  exceptional 
instances  ?  By  no  means.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  of  some  sub¬ 
jects  a  photograph  can  be  obtained  presenting  the  truth  in  a  form 
lovely  almost  as  nature’s  self,  this  is  always  or  usually  possible. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration.  People  see  their  friends  at  home 
and  themselves  in  the  glass,  by  a  very  different  direction  of  light  than 
the  photographer  uses.  At  home  the  light  is  from  windows  low  at  the 
side,  from  many  apertures  rather  than  from  one,  and  is  soft,  diffused 
front  light ;  for  when  we  want  to  have  a  good  look  at  our  friends  we  get 
between  them  and  the  window. 

This  light  penetrates  the  hollows  and  recesses  of  the  features,  and 
shows  them  shadowless  ;  removing  in  a  measure  the  haggard  look  from 
a  thin  face,  and  hardly  revealing  the  lines  of  care  and  age. 

To  obtain  rotundity  many  artists  so  light  that  the  face  is  burlesqued 
rather  than  represented.  This  relief  of  the  face  is  by  no  means  the 
artistically  desirable  thing  that  might  be  supposed.  The  cultivated  eye 
requires  the  subject  to  be  represented,  not  imitated ;  and  revolts  at 
being  deceived  into  the  idea  that  what  is  known  to  be  a  flat  surface 
can  paradoxically  have  projections.  However  suitable  the  stereoscope 
may  be  to  give  us  topographical  notions  of  things  and  places  we  have 
not  visited,  or  to  remind  us  of  those  we  have,  it  is  but  an  optical  toy, 
and  its  illusions  create  wonder  rather  than  artistic  joy.  If  the  production 
of  the  rotundity  of  life  was  the  apex  of  art,  then  a  wax  figure  might  be  a 
very  noble  thing,  and  a  coloured  wax  figure  the  highest  effort  of  genius  ; 
whereas  the  nearer  such  a  work  is  done  to  life  the  more  disgusting  it  is. 

But  this  is  rather  aside  from  my  object,  which  was  to  show  that  by 
forcing  the  relief  of  a  picture  the  usual  home-like  expression  of  the  face 
is  neglected.  On  seeing  themselves  so  portrayed,  many  persons  exclaim, 
with  the  little  old  woman  of  whose  somnolence  our  nursery  rhymes  tell 
us  that  the  pedlar  Stout  had  taken  a  base  advantage,  “This  is  none  o’ 
I !”  and  their  friends  confirm  the  verdict,  not  being  accustomed  to  seeing 
the  features  so  illuminated,  and  feeling  that  the  most  objectionable 
parts  of  the  physiognomy  have  been  exaggerated. 

Ruskin  says  that  “every  good  picture  has  a  certain  flatness,” 
though  he  does  not  mean  a  maplike  flatness,  but  a  quiet,  retiring  effect, 
harmonious,  and  implying  the  best  of  modelling.  In  almost  the  same 
passage  he  warns  against  painting  so  that  an  arm,  limb,  or  feature  starts 
out  from  the  canvas,  simulating  the  reality  of  life. 

Much  more  can  be  done  to  modify  the  defects  of  disagreeable  features 
than  many  suppose.  By  perfect  harmony  in  the  chemicals,  placing  the 
sitter  in  a  diffused  light,  full  timing,  and  avoiding  much  intensity, 
glaring  imperfections  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  then,  but  not  till 
then,  when  all  the  resources  of  the  photographer  have  been  exhausted, 
and  you  can  conscientiously  say,  “I  can  do  no  more,”  call  in  the  pencil, 
to  remove,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  unavoidable  exaggerations  of  the  nega¬ 
tive. 

The  skin-spots,  freckles,  warts  and  moles,  chemically  too  intense — the 
wrinkles  seen  with  the  broad  eye  of  the  camera — the  shadows  under  the 
brows,  nose,  and  chin,  and  the  hollow  cheeks,  all  weak  points  in  our 
art,  by  reason  of  the  tendency  of  the  chemicals  to  overdo  the  lights 
before  the  shadows  are  out—  all  these  may  be  carefully  stippled  to  a  more 
normal  condition. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  an  intractably  stupid  or  surly  expression  may  be  made 
rather  pleasing  by  obliterating  the  puckers  in  the  forehead  and  the 
■wrinkles  between  the  brows,  separating  these  latter  a  little,  and 
arching  them  slightly  ;  more  sweetness  given  to  the  mouth  by  altering 
the  curve  of  the  lips ;  the  eye  rendered  vivacious,  when  it  is  too  dark, 
by  touching  in  a  catch-light  at  the  top,  and  a  softer  transmitted  light 
underneath.  In  these  and  other  ways  a  correct  observer  of  physiognomy 
can  do  much,  without  departing  from  nature  ;  for  we  must  be  careful  to 
conform  to  the  action  of  those  muscles  that  give  a  lively  expression,  in 
order  to  represent  the  subject — not,  indeed,  as  at  the  unhappy  moment 
of  the  agonised  sitting,  but  more  as  he  or  she  appears  at  home  among 
cheerful  friends. 
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The  argument  some  operators  consider  as  exhaustive,  “Well,  that  is 
just  as  you  looked  when  you  sat,”  is  seldom  convincing  to  the  customer, 
and  is  founded  on  a  limited  view  of  the  aim  of  portraiture,  and  the 
capabilities  of  our  profession. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  indicate  what  may  or  may  not  be  done 
in  every  individual  case,  in  softening  asperities  of  the  negative.  This 
must  be  left  to  what  good  taste  each  operator  can  exercise. 

The  writer  will  feel  satisfied  if  he  has  protested  against  the  evil  of 
formality,  to  which  the  profession  seems  in  danger  of  being  driven, 
in  time  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  more  earnest  and  inquiring  among 
us,  and  thus  hinder  the  abuse  of  the  opportunity  for  license  now  af¬ 
forded  us. 

Most — and  the  writer  sees  the  danger  clearly,  from  having  here  one 
of  these — will  at  first  glance  deem  the  highly-finished  mechanism  of 
the  pencil,  its  pretty  surface,  superior  to  plain  work — and  perhaps  it 
is  better  in  many  instances ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  few  of  us  know  what 
can  be  done  with  the  camera  and  chemicals  alone,  of  which  the  works  of 
Adam-Salomon  are  undoubtedly  the  highest  exponents.  This  truly  great 
artist  obtains  his  highest  effects  from  the  plain  negative,  and  those  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  his  productions  will  return 
lovingly  to  them  with  satisfied  eyes,  long  after  they  have  detected  and 
become  wearied  of  the  hypocritical  conventionalities  that  at  first 
seemed  so  beautifully  “smooth  and  clear.”  W.  J.  Barke. 


dUrresjjaitbtttJCfi. 
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Portraiture  at  the  Exhibition  in  the  Palais  he  l’Industrie. — 
Various  Schools  of  Portraiture  :  Salomon  and  Cameron  . — 4  4  Sujets 
de  Genre.”— Studies  from  Nature. — Composition  Pictures. 
Continuing  our  notice  of  the  Exhibition  of  Photographs  in  the  Palais 
de  l’lndustrie,  I  will  just  allude  to  a  collection  of  phototypographs  des¬ 
tined  for  the  illustration  of  books — the  blocks  produced  by  the  aid  of 
photography  working  in  with  the  type.  MM.  Lefman  and  Lourdel  are 
the  members  of  the  firm  undertaking  this  branch,  and  I  hope  to  be  able, 
before  long,  to  give  your  readers  more  information  on  the  process,  and 
to  show  them  a  specimen. 

Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  of  Lacock  Abbey,  Chippenham,  exhibits  three  speci¬ 
mens  of  helio-engraving.  They  are  proofs  about  7x5,  and  are  entitled 
Avignon,  Church  of  St.  Maurice  at  Vienne  (France),  and  the  Portal  of 
St.  Trophemius  at  Arles.  The  last  is  the  best.  All  of  them  are  very 
fine  in  the  light  portions  of  the  picture,  but  the  shadows  and  deeper 
shades  are  masses  of  undetailed  black. 

In  portraiture  there  is  nothing  remarkable.  Beutlinger’s  productions 
are  well  known ;  Adam-Salomon  does  not  exhibit.  There  are  imitators 
of  his  style ;  and  this  is  the  turn  that  photographic  portraiture  seems  to 
have  taken  since  1867.  Copy  Adam-Salomon — equal  his  productions — 
excel  them  if  possible — seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of  photographic 
artists.  Many  have  imitated  the  tone  of  the  photographs,  others  have 
introduced  velvet  into  the  picture,  but  none  have  equalled  the  artistic 
pictures  of  the  master  artist.  As  a  proof  of  this,  everyone  exclaims,  on 
seeing  these  pictures— “Oh  !  imitations  of  Salomon  !”  This  proves  the 
great  influence  the  style  of  one  man,  and  he  an  artist,  has  had  on  the 
body  of  photographic  artists  who  cared  for  excellence.  Many  of  the 
imitations  are  very  creditable,  and  all  show  an  advance  upon  what  was 
considered  good  portraiture  in  1866.  Without  placing  in  any  order  of 
merit,  I  may  name  V.  Blanchard  (London),  Kampf  (Aix-la-Chapelle), 
Lafosse  (Manchester),  Lewis  (Isle  of  Man),  and  Wane  (Isle  of  Man),  as 
exhibitors  of  Salomonesque  portraits. 

Another  style  of  portraiture,  older  than  that  of  Adam-Salomon,  but 
which  has  not  attracted  the  same  attention,  is  represented  by  the 
pictures  of  Mrs.  Cameron,  of  which  we  have  about  twenty-four  shown 
here.  We  do  not  see  any  imitators— a  fact  which  often  enables  us  to 
estimate  the  value  of  an  article.  I  do  not  suppose  the  large  heads  of 
Mrs.  Cameron  are  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  the  portraits  of  Adam- 
Salomon  ;  probably  they  are  less  difficult,  but  no  one  cares  to  attempt 
them. 

Another  lady  photographer,  Madame  Bieber,  of  Hamburg,  shows 
some  very  fine  large  portraits.  The  eye  falls  with  pleasure  upon  them  ; 
the  expressions  of  the  faces  are  very  natural,  and  they  show  that  the 
presiding  operator  is  a  true  artist.  I  would  advise  all  visitors  to  see 
this  collection,  and  look  at  that  large  portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  white  dress, 
covered  with  a  good  deal  of  white  lace — a  complete  photographic  tri¬ 
umph.  These  portraits  are  retouched,  but  no  photographer  of  repute 
thinks  of  sending  out  purely  untouched  photographic  portraits  now ; 


it  is  merely  a  question  of  amount  of  retouching,  and  the  artist  is  as 
necessary  in  this  operation  as  in  taking  and  posing  the  portrait. 

The  large  heads,  cabinet  and  carte- de-visit e  sizes,  shown  by  Mr. 
Brookes,  of  Manchester,  would  not,  I  should  suppose,  find  many 
appreciators. 

The  artistic  portraits  shown  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  are 
sure  to  attract  attention,  as  much  from  their  good  execution  as  pictures 
as  from  the  exceptional  gracefulness  of  the  subjects. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  M.  Vauvray,  to  whom  the  merit  of  introduc¬ 
ing  the  cabinet  portrait  into  Paris  belongs,  and  M.  Carl  Wigand,  of 
Berlin,  have  made  no  sensible  progress  since  1867.  Indeed,  I  see  at 
least  one  picture  in  the  collection  of  the  latter  which  I  saw  in  the  atelier 
of  the  artist  some  six  years  ago.  Perhaps  these  gentlemen  will  say  that 
“the  art  of  photographing  could  no  further  go;”  but  one  quotation  is 
as  appropriate  as  another,  and  sometimes  more  so,  and  so  we  reply, 
44  look  around.” 

Austria  and  Hungary  send  some  good  specimens  of  portraiture — by  Ger- 
tinger,  of  Vienna;  Gondy  and  Egey,  of  Debreczin,  Hungary;  Roller,  of 
Bistritz,  Transylvania ;  Fritz  Luckhardt,  of  Vienna  (who  shows  portraits 
obtained  by  a  four-inch  portrait  lens  by  Voigtlander) ;  J.  Mieczkowski, 
Warsaw,  in  Poland.  Most  of  these  exhibitors  show  photographs  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  districts  of  their  countries  in  their  special 
costumes,  and  several  of  them  exhibit  groups  of  figures  known  as  “sujets 
de  genre,"  or  “studies  from  nature.”  It  seems  to  me  there  are  far  more 
44 sujets  de  genre ”  than  “studies  from  nature;”  for  according  to  my 
idea  the  former  are  represented  by  those  very  familiar  subjects  produced 
long  ago  for  the  stereoscope — Courtship,  Marriage,  Christening,  Tea 
Party,  &c.,  &c. — whilst  the  latter  are  found  in  such  subjects  as  Mr.  J. 
Hubbard’s  remarkably  beautiful  picture,  Pensive  Thoughts.  “Sujets  de 
genre ”  may  include  amongst  them  44  studies  from  nature,”  but  not 
necessarily  so.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  that  picture,  Pensive  Thoughts, 
I  may  say  it  was  the  subject  of  discussion  amongst  some  that  were  exa¬ 
mining  it  whether  the  street  scene  was  real  or  artificial ;  it  was  so  well 
done  that  most  felt  inclined  to  the  former  opinion.  The  three  other 
pictures  by  the  same  artist  show  marks  of  good  taste. 

There  is  another  class  of  photographs — shall  I  call  it  another  school 
of  photography? — which  is  more  ambitious  than  either  of  the  two  just 
named,  and  its  productions  are  more  difficult  of  execution  :  let  us  call  it 
the  composite  photograph.  One  of  the  founders  of  this  school  is  Mr.  0.  G. 
Rejlander,  and  the  exhibitors  at  this  Exhibiton  are  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Cherrill,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  Mr.  Slingsby,  of  Lincoln.  The 
former  show  fifteen  pictures,  and  the  latter  about  half-a-dozen.  From 
no  other  country  than  England  do  we  find  photographs  of  such  preten¬ 
sions  ;  and  the  criticism  to  be  applied  to  these  is  the  same  as  should  be 
used  with  the  productions  of  the  artists’  brush  or  pencil,  as  the  aim  of 
both  is  the  same,  the  means  for  accomplishing  alone  differing.  To  say, 
then,  that  such  pictures  are  44  good  considering  the  tools  of  the  artist” 
is,  to  my  mind,  no  particular  compliment ;  for  does  it  not  place  these 
productions  on  the  same  level  as  such  clever  works  as  Magna  Charta 
occupying  the  space  of  a  fourpenny  bit,  or  half-a-dozen  beautifully- 
written  sonnets  written  by  a  man  without  hands,  who  holds  his  pen  in 
his  mouth  or  between  his  toes  whilst  accomplishing  his  task?  Will  the 
school  ever  be  able  to  force  all  attention  on  the  subject,  and  so  that  the 
means  by  which  it  was  obtained  be  entirely  forgotten  ?  Till  then  their 
productions  cannot  be  considered  perfect,  but  every  attempt  must  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  realisation  of  the  desired  end. 

Perhaps  a  person  ignorant  of  photography  would  see  nothing  but  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  proofs  exhibited  in  Paris  ;  if  so,  so  much  the  better,  but  I 
fear  the  mark  of  photography  is  over  them  all.  How  did  that  rushing 
stream  come  into  the  Commencement  of  Summer  ?  it  seems  out  of 
place,  and  dragged  in.  In  this  style  of  picture  English  artists  take  the 
lead,  and  their  productions  deservedly  attract  great  attention  and  prac¬ 
tical  interest,  for  the  price  of  these  pictures  is  asked,  and  “if  they  are 
for  sale.” 

For  pretty  photographic  portraits,  delicate  delineations  of  the  human 
face — ladies  especially— the  American  artist,  Mr.  W.  Kurtz,  of  New 
York,  surpasses  all  here.  To  whatever  “dodges”  these  spiritual  effects 
are  owing  I  cannot  say,  but  the  results  are  charming.  The  light  plays 
about  and  caresses  the  subject,  and  makes  the  most  of  it  like  an  elegant 
fairy.  The  coloured  photographs  of  this  artist  are  also  very  attractive. 

M.  Carlos  Relvas,  of  Gallega,  Portugal,  is  a  very  clever  amateur 
photographer,  and  sends  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  pictures  of  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  which  will  deserve  more  than  a  passing  look.  There 
still  remains  more  to  be  said  on  this  exhibition,  but  I  must  reserve  it 
and  other  matter  for  my  next. 


July  15,  1870] 
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The  rain  has  fallen,  but  without  recourse  to  the  method  suggested  by 
the  correspondent  of  the  Journal  de  V Agriculture,  which  consisted  in 
sending  up  balloons  filled  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  into  the  clouds, 
where  they  would  explode,  and  bring  down  the  rain  “like  a  thunder 
clap.”  So  enthusiastic  is  this  inventor,  that  he  offers  £20  to  a  fund  for 
experimenting  on  this  question,  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Paris,  July  11,  1870. 

- 4 - 

THE  MALT  AND  TANNIN  PROCESS.— CAUSE  OF  IN- 
SENSITIVENESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — For  several  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
dry  process  not  exactly  like  any  of  those  in  vogue  at  present— I  allude 
to  a  preservative  composed  of  malt  infusion  and  tannin. 

At  first  I  used  the  genuine  infusion,  but  I  afterwards  found  that  a 
strong  quality  of  ale  answered  the  purpose  quite  as  well,  while  it  was 
much  more  convenient. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  I  found  that  my  plates  were  unaccountably 
slower — sometimes,  indeed,  I  had  to  expose  three  times  as  long  as,  in 
my  judgment,  ought  to  be  sufficient.  Thinking  there  was  something 
the  matter  with  the  tannin  I  sent  to  one  of  the  first  chemists  in 
London  for  a  fresh  supply,  without  any  improvement. 

On  Thursday  evening  last  a  medical  friend  was  dining  at  our  house, 
and  on  mentioning  to  him  the  annoyance  I  had  recently  experienced  in 
the  sensitiveness  of  my  plates,  he  set  himself  to  discover  the  cause. 
The  collodion  was  tried  and  found  to  be  all  right — so  were  all  the  other 
things  ;  but  when  the  tannin  and  ale  preservative  was  subjected  to 
examination  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  salt  in  it. 

First  of  all  we  dissolved  some  tannin,  and  added  a  little  nitrate  of 
silver  solution;  it  was  pronounced  to  be  right.  We  next  subjected  to 
the  same  test  some  of  our  fine  old  bottled  ale,  of  which  any  connoisseur 
might  say,  with  Autolycus — “A  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king.” 
No  sooner  had  the  silver  been  added  than  there  was  a  great  precipitate 
formed,  but  which  did  not  fall  to  the  bottom  for  a  long  time  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  glutinous  nature  of  the  fluid.  Here,  then,  was  a  discovery ! 
Papa’s  stock  of  grand  ten-guinea  old  ale,  on  which  he  so  much  prided 
himself,  contained  salt  in  such  abundance  as  to  render  it  almost  value¬ 
less  for  photographic  purposes ! 

To  ascertain  beyond  doubt  that  the  presence  of  salt  in  a  preservative 
solution  was  fatal  to  sensitiveness,  we  obtained  some  ale  which,  on 
being  tested,  showed  entire  freedom  from  it ;  and  when  it  was  mixed 
with  tannin,  and  used  as  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  the  rapidity 
was  very  great  indeed — so  sensitive  were  the  plates  that  when  I  deve¬ 
loped  them  with  alkaline  pyro.  I  could  use  them  for  taking  portraits  in 
the  open  air.  I  enclose  you  some  prints  in  which  cows  and  sheep  are 
rendered  quite  sharp,  the  exposure  not  having  been  above  three  seconds 
with  a  portrait  lens. 

I  have  been  much  indebted  to  the  Journal  for  many  hints,  and  to  you 
for  the  readiness  with  which  you  have  answered  many  queries ;  hence  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  communicate  for  the  common  good  the  only 
thing  I  have  met  with  in  my  experience  that  may  prove  useful  and 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  I  have  not  seen  in  the  Journal  any  mention 
made  of  this  process ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  is  possible  that  some  others 
are  practising  it  who  may  have,  like  myself,  met  with  a  difficulty  of  a 
similar  nature  to  that  which  I  encountered.  With  thanks  for  past 
favours, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Mary  E - . 

July  12,  1870. 

ON  THE  MAGNESIUM  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AS  APPLIED 
TO  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY.— CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  see,  in  your  issue  of  June  10,  the  commencement  of  a 
reprint  of  my  paper  on  the  magnesium  and  electric  lights,  copied  from 
the  A  merican  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  the  cuts  of  the  original 
paper  were  accidentally  reversed,  so  that  that  exhibiting  the  magnesium 
light  is  placed  where  that  representing  the  electric  light  ought  to  be, 
and  I  see  you  have  fallen  into  the  same  error.  I  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  original  paper  with  the  photographs,  which  I  hope  you  will  find  of 
interest. — I  am,  yours,  See.  J.  J.  Woodward, 

Asst. -Surgeon,  and  Bt.  Lt. -Colonel,  U.S.  Army. 

War  Department,  Surgeon-General' s  Office, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  25,  1870. 

[We  have  to  thank  Dr.  Woodward  for  the  interesting  specimens 
that  accompanied  the  above  letter,  together  with  his  report  On  the 
Oxycalcium  Light  as  Applied  to  Photomicrography .  Respecting  the 
displacement  of  the  cuts  referred  to,  our  readers  should  read  the  article 
(which,  from  its  length,  had  to  be  extended  over  two  numbers)  as  if 
the  cut  in  the  number  for  June  17th,  page  282,  were  transposed  to 
page  270  of  the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  and  vice  versa. 
There  is  no  difference  between  them  except  in  the  source  of  the 
lighting.— Eds.] 


FLATNESS  OF  FIELD  IN  PORTRAIT  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  your  article  in  last  number  on  flatness  of 
field,  you  are  perfectly  correct  in  stating  that  the  most  perfect  correc¬ 
tion  of  marginal  pencils  is  incompatible  with  flatness  of  field.  If  these 
pencils  are  to  be  perfectly  corrected  the  field  must  necessarily  be  con¬ 
cave,  or,  what  comes  to  pretty  nearly  the  same  thing,  if  a  perfect  image 
must  be  projected  on  a  flat  plate,  the  margin  of  the  subject  or  scene  to 
be  photographed  must  be  nearer  to  the  lens  than  would  be  the  case  in 
the  reproduction  of  a  perfectly  flat  picture.  A  sitting  figure  nearly 
fulfils  this  condition. 

During  the  early  experiments  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  the  camera  slide  of 
that  gentleman  was  fitted  with  two  curved  glasses  so  ground  as  to  keep 
the  sheet  of  sensitive  paper  in  such  a  degree  of  concavity  as  to  secure 
the  most  perfect  sharpness  of  the  margin. 

Carte-de-visite  lenses,  or  combinations  for  standing  figures,  are  now 
constructed  so  as  to  give  a  fair  degree  of  sharpness  on  a  flat  plate. 
There  is  necessai'ily  astigmation ;  but  it  is  not  enough  to  interfere  with 
artistic,  in  contradistinction  to  absolute,  sharpness. 

My  object,  however,  in  writing  to  you  is  to  state,  in  reply  to  your 
suggestion  that  opticians  ought  to  supply  two  sets  of  back  combinations 
for  portrait  lenses — one  for  erect  and  the  other  for  sitting  figures— that 
when  I  first  brought  out  my  compound  stereo,  lens  for  portraits  and 
views,  I  at  the  same  time  constructed  a  second  back  combination  to 
secure  a  flatter  field  ;  and  from  an  old  catalogue  that  accompanies  this 
you  will  find  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  feature.  — I  am, 
yours,  See. ,  Thomas  Ross. 

7,  Wigmore- street,  Cavendish-square,  July  12,  1870, 


Notes  on  Pinholes.  — A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Photo- 
graplier  (Mr.  E.  A.  Kusel)  suggests,  as  a  means  of  curing  pinholes,  the 
diluting  of  the  collodion.  He  says: — “A  great  deal  has  been  written 
and  said  about  pinholes.  Maintaining  that  a  bath  exposed  to  light 
during  use  will  give  pinholes,  I  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  it  i3 
oftener  the  fault  of  the  collodion  than  the  bath,  and  light  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  A  few  days  ago  I  made  some  new  collodion.  I  coated  a 
plate  dipped  in  my  bath,  which  is  a  glass-covered  one,  and  lo  !  the  plate 
was  full  of  pinholes.  I  tried  another  bath  with  the  same  result.  I 
tried  my  old  collodion,  and  all  was  right.  I  was  in  a  dilemma.  It  was 
surely  not  the  bath  that  caused  it.  I  dipped  another  plate  with  the 
new  collodion  ;  I  found  the  film  very  creamy.  I  reduced  it  with  plain 
collodion  ;  result,  less  pinholes.  I  reduced  it  more,  which  gave  me  a 
thin  blue  film,  but  no  pinholes.  It  worked  very  quick  and  developed 
a  soft  negative.  In  this  case  I  am  certain  it  was  not  the  light  acting 
on  the  bath  nor  the  bath  itself,  but  the  collodion.  I  think  all  have 
philosophised  on  the  production  of  pinholes,  but  no  one  has  ever  taught 
us  how  to  prevent  them.  I  have  had  them  often,  but  always  got  rid  of 
them  without  throwing  away  my  bath.  I  used  to  bother  with  the  bath, 
but  I  came  to  the  conclusion  pinholes  may  be  got  rid  of  by  doctoring 
the  collodion  and  harmonising  it  with  the  bath,  in  place  of  the  bath  with 
the  collodion.” 

Photography  Under  Difficulties. —  The  Preston  Guardian  of 
Saturday  says : — In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  photography  has  been  for 
some  time  employed  in  the  detection  of  evil-doers,  and  this  week  the 
art  has  been  made  use  of  in  Blackburn  to  this  end.  On  Monday  last 
the  borough  police  took  under  their  care  two  desperate  characters,  who 
gave  the  names  of  Henry  J ordan  and  J ames  Harris,  and  on  the  day 
following  they  were  remanded  by  the  borough  justices  upon  a  charge  of 
obtaining  money  by  ‘  ‘  ringing  the  changes.  ”  From  their  £  ‘  professional  ” 
appearance,  Mr.  Potts,  the  chief  constable,  was  led  to  suspect  that  they 
were  “wanted”  elsewhere,  and  he  determined  upon  securing  portraits 
of  the  prisoners  and  forwarding  them  to  other  police  districts,  with  the 
view  of  having  his  suspicions  confirmed.  Accordingly,  on  Wednesday, 
Jordan  was  escorted  from  the  police  station  to  the  photographic  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Mr.  Frankland,  in  Feilden- street,  by  detective- sergeant 
Ward,  detective-officer  Holding,  acting  detective-officer  Livesey,  and 
police-constables  Briggs,  Lang,  Entwistle,  Rawstron,  and  Neild.  The 
party,  although  numerous,  proved  not  to  be  too  large.  As  soon  as  the 
prisoner  learned  the  object  of  the  visit  he  resisted  violently  the  efforts 
to  foi’ce  him  into  the  place,  declaring  that  he  might  as  well  have  his 
head  cut  off  at  once  as  have  his  portrait  shown  all  over  the  country. 
The  prowess  of  the  “blue  brigade”  was,  however,  too  much  for  him,  and 
he  was  forced  into  the  *  ‘operating  room.  ”  Moral  suasion  failing  to  induce 
him  to  seat  himself  quietly,  physical  force  became  necessary,  and  finally 
he  was  placed  on  a  chair.  To  prevent  a  “true  and  correct  likeness” 
of  his  physiognomy  being  taken,  he  indulged  in  ludicrous  antics  ;  and 
to  keep  him  anything  like  erect  on  the  chair  it  was  found  necessary  to 
run  the  risk  of  immortalising  the  custodians  along  with  the  prisoner. 
Although  the  desperado  offered  every  resistance  within  his  power,  and 
subjected  his  features  to  indescribable  facial  contortions,  a  portrait  was 
obtained  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  recognisable  as  that  of  the  original. 
A  description  of  the  photograph  will  perhaps  best  illustrate  the  strategy 
resorted  to  in  securing  it.  Over  the  head  of  the  prisoner  appears  the 
face  of  detective  Livesey,  who,  apparently  highly  pleased,  is  holding 
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with  both  hands'  the  prisoner’s  jaws  ;  on  the  right  is  police-constable 
Briggs,  with  both  hands  grasping  the  desperado’s  hair;  on  the  left,  above 
the°prisoner’s  arm,  is  the  face  of  detective  Holding,  with  his  arm  around 
both  the  prisoner  and  the  chair ;  Lang  and  Rawstron  have  each  hold  of 
one  leg,  and  the  rest  are  holding  the  prisoner’s  arms,  &c.  His  features, 
as  portrayed,  have  a  comical  appearance,  but  the  portrait,  happily,  is  a 
decipherable  one.  Harris  was  subsequently  escorted  to  the  “operating 
room,”  and,  like  his  fellow  prisoner,  offered  resistance.  Finding  ulti¬ 
mately  that  it  would  be  useless,  he  consented  to  sit  quietly,  but  he  did 
not  keep  his  word.  He  raised  his  hand  to  one  side  of  his  face  whilst 
being  “struck;”  nevertheless  his  face  was  quite  recognisable. — Copies 
of  the  portraits,  along  with  a  full  description  of  the  prisoners,  will  be 
forwarded  to  every  police  division  in  the  kingdom. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

An  18  X  18  copying  and  enlarging  camera,  a  15  X  15  ditto,  and  a  12  x  10 
orthoscopic  lens,  are  offered  in  exchange  for  a  good  lens  by  Ross  or  Dallmeyer, 
a  view  lens  by  Ross,  and  a  12  X  10  ditto,  for  smaller  instruments. — 
Address,  G.  Ramsay,  44,  Frith-street,  Soho-square. 

A  first-class  tricycle,  front  driving-wheel,  double  dished,  steel  spring  boot  saddle, 
&c.,  suitable  for  carrying  dark  tent,  camera,  &c.,  six  to  eight  miles  per  hour, 
will  be  exchanged  for  a  view  lens,  background,  accessories,  or  useful  appa¬ 
ratus.  Photograph  sent  on  application. — Address,  J.  Galbraith,  Dundalk. 

A  carte-de-visite  camera  for  four  portraits,  with  two  lenses,  two  dark  slides, 
rack  adjustment,  best  workmanship,  and  has  never  been  used  ;  or  a  variety 
of  photographic  apparatus,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  double  bellows  enlarging 
and  copying  camera. — Address,  W.  E.  Debenham,  Massingham  House, 
Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 

A  pair  of  Ross’s  double  combination  stereo,  lenses  and  Ross’s  stereo,  camera, 
tight  top  glass  bath  in  mahogany  case,  tripod,  plate  boxes,  and  patent  plate 
glass,  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  a  Ross’s  No.  lc  cabinet,  No.  3a  or  No. 
2b  Dallmeyer’s  lens.  Difference  adjusted. — Address,  J.  Binns,  G4,  Church 
Street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Photographs  Registered. — 

Henry  Stevenson,  Haslingden,  Lancashire — Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Pouts  Henry 
Mordaque. 

A.  Rossie,  Preston — Tivo  copies  of  oil  paintings ,  respectively  “  The  Carrier 
Refreshing  ”  and  “  The  Village  Genius.” 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 


Sister  Agnes. — Many  thanks ;  but  your  kind  favour  was  accidentally  received 
too  late  to  be  of  much  use  to  us.  We  really  have  no  ambition  to  mix  in  the 
circles  alluded  to.  Science  and  courtly  fashion  occupy  different  platforms. 
Thanks,  notwithstanding. 

D.  Willis. — You  have  not  measured  correctly.  The  optical  centre  of  a  me¬ 
niscus  lens  is  to  be  found  outside  of  the  convex  surface  ;  hence,  if  you  have 
measured  from  the  concave  surface  (as  we  infer  from  your  statement),  the 
focus,  as  measured  by  you,  will  be  really  longer  than  the  real  focus  of  the  lens. 

B.  J.  S.— 1.  It  is  probable  that  the  addition  of  thirty  drops  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  would  render  it  rather  slow.  Ten  drops  to  the  ounce  will  form  a  good 
basis  on  which  to  start,  increasing  the  dose  according  to  circumstances. — 2. 
The  lowest  refrangible  rays  may  be  raised  by  passing  them  through  a  solution 
of  bisulphate  of  quinine. 

Delta. — In  order  to  touch  out  spots  in  the  negative  by  means  of  a  blacklead 
pencil  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  negative  a  thorough  biting  surface.  We 
have  not  seen  any  varnish  specially  prepared  for  this  purpose  except  that 
which  we  ourselves  made.  Ordinary  spirit  varnish,  made  very  thin  by  being 
diluted  with  alcohol,  answers  well  if  applied  cold. 

Querist  (Pimlico).— -Place  the  greenish-looking  crystals  in  a  clean  porcelain 
vessel,  and  apply  heat.  The  copper  will  oxidise  and  form  a  black,  insoluble 
body  when  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  dissolved  in  water.  This  is  one  of 
the  readiest  ways  by  which  to  get  rid  of  copper  when  you  have  been  making 
your  nitrate  of  silver  from  our  ordinary  silver  coin,  which,  as  we  have 
frequently  said,  contains  about  an  eleventh  part  of  copper. 

An  Intending  Tourist. — The  least  possible  expense  involved  in  making  a 
journey  from  London  to  the  Orkneys  is  fifty-two  shillings,  and  this  does  not 
include  provisions.  There  are  many  admirable  subjects  for  the  camera  to 
be  found  in  those  islands.  You  ought,  if  time  permit,  to  extend  your 
journey  still  further  north,  and  visit  the  Shetland  Islands  also. 

G.  Pocook.— The  objects  at  the  sides  of  the  picture  ought  to  be  all  stopped  out, 
either  absolutely  by  means  of  an  opaque  varnish,  or  in  an  inferior  degree  by 
using  such  means  as  will  permit  them  to  print,  but  only  in  an  unobtrusive 
manner.  A  few  experiments  tried  by  painting  with  non-actinic  pigments 
on  the  back  of  the  negatives  will  enable  you  to  see  what  is  required. 

Little  Photo. — The  fact  that  our  hands  are  more  liable  to  be  stained  by  silver 
at  one  time  than  at  another  is  easily  accounted  for  when  we  take  into  consi¬ 
deration  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  exudations  through  the  skin.  Cconsider 
that  sometimes,  when  the  tongue  is  applied  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  no  taste 
whatever  is  apparent,  while  at  other  times  it  is  decidedly  saline  and  acrid. 

G.  S.  H. — You  have  read  our  article  correctly,  but  have  not  drawn  accurate 
inferences  from  it.  Astigmation  separates  between  the  definition  of  a  verti¬ 
cal  and  a  horizontal  line,  and  in  proportion  to  the  difference  between  the  best 
focus  of  each  so  is  the  astigmation.  From  your  description  of  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  your  lens  we  think  that  it  is  pretty  well  corrected  ;  but  we  must 
hesitate  to  give  you  an  opinion  entering  into  more  minute  detail  until  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  lens  itself. 


T.  II.  E. — As  soon  as  we  opened  your  letter  and  saw  the  specimens  enclosed  we 
at  once  put  it  down  as  a  case  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  We  would  not  for  a 
moment  insinuate  that  you  have  not  manipulated  your  prints  in  the  most 
perfect  manner — only  if  you  will  draw  your  linger  when  wet  with  hyposul¬ 
phite  across  a  picture,  when  you  next  print,  you  will  find  that  a  6tuin  of  a 
somewhat  similar  nature  to  one  of  those  now"  before  us  will  have  been  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  possible  that  the  hypo,  is  of  bad  quality ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
we  advise  you  to  use  it  much  stronger  than  you  are  now  doing,  and  then  you 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  no  more  troubled  with  these  6tains. 

G.  B.  S. — We  know  almost  absolutely  nothing  concerning  gardening,  but  we 
placed  your  letter  and  the  description  of  your  studio  in  the  hands  of  a  friend 
who  is  a  very  skilful  amateur  gardener,  and  he  replies  as  follows  : — “  Your 
correspondent  cannot  do  better  than  obtain  from  some  horticulturist  in  his 
locality  about  half-a-dozen  poplars;  they  shoot  straight  up,  and  grow  with 
amazing  rapidity.  I  think,  however,  from  an  inspection  of  his  ground  plan, 
that  he  is  wrong  in  desiring  to  plant  tall,  erect  trees  in  front  of  his  studio;  a 
thick-growing  tree,  such  as  the  lime,  would,  in  my  estimation,  suit  better. 
If  your  correspondent  were  to  say  what  his  object  was  in  having  tall  trees  of 
rapid  growth  surrounding  his  glass-house,  I  would  be  better  able  to  aid  him.” 

A  Photo-Enameller. — We  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  commercial 
branch  of  the  business  to  be  able  to  give  you  the  sort  of  advice  required.  It 
is  much  better  to  purchase  your  enamels  from  a  respectable  dealer  than  to  go 
round  the  Clerkenwell  dial  makers  to  ascertain  who  will  do  the  cheapest 
work.  Cheapness  is  a  relative  term ;  an  enamel  oval  tablet  for  which  you 
pay  fourpence  may,  in  reality,  be  much  dearer  than  one  for  which  you  may 
have  to  pay  even  three  times  that  amount.  If  you  look  over  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  this  Journal  you  will  find  that  some  of  our  advertisers  make  a 
speciality  of  the  various  matters  connected  with  enamelling.  Write  to  these, 
and  they  will  probably  be  able  to  supply  you  with  what  you  require,  and  that, 
too,  at  the  lowest  remunerative  rate. 

John  Wright  says: — “I  have  a  landscape  lens  which  is  sale?  to  be  one  of 
great  excellence,  but  with  me  it  is  yet  untried.  A  difficulty  suggests  itself 
in  the  using  of  it,  because  the  mount  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  drawn  out,  thus  separating  the  stop  from  the  lens.  I  suppose  that 
this  is  merely  a  mechanical  means  of  making  the  whole  affair  more  portable 
than  if  a  rigid  mount  were  used.  How  ought  I  to  use  the  lens  ?  Must  I 
keep  it  in  the  same  position  as  when  I  got  it  (viz.,  closed  up),  or  must  it  bo 
fully  drawn  out?  What  is  the  effect  of  each?”— Our  correspondent  has 
evidently  not  attained  to  much  experience  in  photographing  landscapes,  but 
from  his  description  of  the  lens  he  has  got  we  recognise  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  reply  to  him  thus  : — Seeing  that  the  closer  to  a  lens  the  stop  is 
placed  the  larger  will  be  the  field  of  illumination— and,  on  the  other  hand, 
inasmuch  as  the  further  the  stop  is  removed  from  the  lens  the  flatter  will  be 
the  field,  subject,  however,  to  diminution  of  size — common  sense  dictates  as 
follows : — Pull  away  the  stop  from  the  lens  until  it  just  begins  to  show 
darkness  at  the  corners  of  the  pictures,  then  place  in  situ  a  stop  of  just 
sufficient  size  to  make  everything  sharp,  or  as  sharp  as  you  desire  it  to  be. 
This  will  be  the  right  position  for  the  stop. 


Photomicrographs. — There  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Baker,  244,  Holborn,  a  series  of  fourteen  photographs  of  a  well-known 
microscopic  subject,  and  one  about  which,  at  the  present  time,  a  little 
war  is  raging.  These  photographs  are  by  our  friend  Dr.  Maddox,  who, 
in  this  department,  is  universally  recognised  as  facile  princeps,  and  they 
represent  the  different  appearances  of  two  podura  scales  ( Lepidocyi'tus 
curvicollis  and  Degeeria  domestica— the  speckled  variety).  As  there  is, 
at  the  present  time,  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  micro- 
scopists  concerning  the  cause  of  certain  appearances  visible  in  these  ob¬ 
jects,  we  advise  those  interested  who  may  be  passing  that  way  to  call  at 
the  above  address  and  see  the  able  contribution  of  Dr.  Maddox  towards 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  We  understand  that  it  was  intended  to 
have  exhibited  these  pictures  at  the  Microscopic  Society,  but  that  body 
being  in  recess,  they  have  been  lent  to  Mr.  Baker  for  a  short  time. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  July  \2>th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. _ 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF  PAPER  FOR  COLLODION 
NEGATIVES. 

In  our  first  article  of  last  week’s  number  we  spoke  of  the  success 
that  had  attended  our  experiments  in  making  collodio-bromide  nega¬ 
tives  on  paper  instead  of  on  glass,  and  we  referred  in  an  especial 
manner  to  the  excellence,  for  this  purpose,  of  the  paper  used  some 
years  ago  by  the  United  Association  of  Photography  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  system  of  printing  known  as  “  Wotlilytype.”  Lieut.- 
Col.  Stuart  Wortley — who,  we  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers,  was 
chairman  of  that  company — recognising  the  value  of  sensitised 
papers  as  well  as  glass  to  the  tourist,  has  kindly  furnished  us  with 
the  following  details  connected  with  the  use  of  arrowroot  for  sizing 
papers  so  as  to  retain  the  collodion  on  the  surface : — 

“  Take  two  ounces  of  arrowroot  and  mix  up  into  a  fine  paste  with 
a  little  cold  water,  and  then  add  sufficient  water  to  make  up  to  forty- 
eight  ounces.  Put  on  to  boil,  and  stir  constantly  till  it  becomes 
transparent  like  jelly.  AHow  to  cool,  and,  when  lukewarm,  add  and 
thoroughly  stir  in  two  ounces  of  albumen.  Apply  it  to  the  paper  by 
rubbing  in  with  a  fine  sponge.  This  preparation  loses  its  good 
quality  after  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours.” 

The  method  is  very  simple,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  secure  a  trial 
at  the  hands  of  many  of  our  readers,  until  some  of  our  energetic 
albumenisers  and  dealers  in  photographic  paper  announce  that  they 
are  in  a  position  to  supply  paper  adapted  for  the  purpose,  when,  of 
course,  amateur  preparation  will  terminate;  for,  as  we  have  else¬ 
where  said,  no  amateur  who  is  wise  will  make  for  himself  that 
which  is  supplied  for  his  use  by  skilful  manufacturers. 


NEW  EXPERIMENTS  BEARING  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF 
DISCOLOURATION  OF  SILVER  PRINTS. 

Some  very  interesting  observations  were  published  by  M.  Loew,  in 
the  last  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  on  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  certain  sulphur  compounds  after  prolonged  exposure  to  sun¬ 
light,  The  results  of  these  experiments  seem  to  afford  a  useful  aid 
to  the  solution  of  a  difficulty  in  which  the  fading  question  has  been 
long  involved.  Not  a  few  photographers  consider  that  the  discolour¬ 
ation  of  silver  prints  on  albumenised  paper  is  not  due  to  the 
presence  of  sulphur,  and  use  the  plan  of  sulphur-toning  in  conse. 
quence,  as  by  its  means  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  warm  purple  tones 
without  much  trouble.  The  chief  ground  on  which  the  conclusion 
is  based  that  sulphur  in  any  form  does  not  injure  the  print  is  that  the 
discolouration  of  the  white  of  a  print  is  a  very  slow  process,  and 
often  does  not  show  itself  for  several  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  picture.  As  sulphur  compounds,  similar  to  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  are  decomposed  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  it  is  argued  that 
discolouration  of  silver  prints  cannot  be  caused  by  any  of  these 
bodies  which  may  be  left  in  the  paper. 

Without  considering  the  matter  further  from  this  point  of  view 
we  content  ourselves  with  stating  the  result  of  a  very  interesting  ex¬ 
periment  of  M.  Loew,  which  clearly  proves  not  only  that  light  is 
capable  of  effecting  the  reduction  of  certain  sulphur  compounds,  but 
that  the  decomposition  it  has  the  power  of  ultimately  setting  up  may 


not  render  itself  sensible  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
interval  of  time. 

M.  Loew  sealed  up  in  glass  tubes  a  number  of  sulphur  compounds 
and  more  especially  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  in  water.  All  these 
bodies  were  exposed  to  sunlight  for  several  months,  the  sulphurous 
acid  amongst  the  rest.  With  the  exception  of  the  latter  no  change 
was  observed  in  any  of  the  liquids,  and,  after  exposing  the  sulphurous 
acid  solution  for  nearly  two  months,  no  trace  of  decomposition  was 
observed ;  but  on  slightly  prolonging  the  exposure  to  the  action  of 
sunlight  a  cloud  made  its  appearance  in  the  liquid,  and  this  cloud 
increased  in  quantity  until  a  considerable  amount  of  a  solid  substance 
had  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  tube.  The  precipitate  was  found  to 
be  sulphur,  but  only  about  half  the  sulphurous  acid  was  decom¬ 
posed  in  this  way,  the  residue  having  been  oxidised  into  sulphuric 
acid. 

Here,  then,  is  a  remarkable  case  in  which  no  decomposition 
occurred  for  a  very  considerable  time,  and  yet  after  a  long  interval 
reduction  suddenly  commenced.  In  the  case  of  many  photographic 
prints  we  have  somewhat  similar  instances  of  tardiness  in  starting 
decomposition ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  would  be  found  on 
careful  observation,  if  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  mounting  material  could  be  eliminated,  that  greater  or 
less  amount  of  exposure  to  light  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  measure 
of  stability  of  a  silver  print  which,  at  the  outset  was  imperfectly 
washed  free  from  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

M.  Loews  experiments,  therefore,  clearly  prove  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  fading  of  a  silver  print  on  albumenised 
paper  is  not  due  to  sulphur,  because  decomposition  takes  place  very 
slowly. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received  the  communication  from 
Mr.  Briggs  which  will  be  found  in  another  column.  In  this  paper 
Mr.  Briggs  describes  the  very  simple  arrangement  which  he  adopts 
for  the  effectual  washing  of  silver  prints  on  albumenised  paper.  Our 
readers  are  familiar  with  almost  all  possible  varieties  of  washing 
machines,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  complex,  and  will  not 
expect  to  find  that  the  self-acting  arrangement  described  in  another 
column  involves  any  new  principle.  While  correct  in  this  surmise, 
the  reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  end  in  view — the  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  aH  traces  of  hyposulphites  from  prints — may  be  as 
nearly  and  more  conveniently  attained  by  the  use  of  this  simple 
apparatus  than  by  much  more  elaborate  means. 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection 
has  been  arrived  at  in  the  production  of  prints  on  albumenised  paper, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  a  tendency  to  dispense  with  very  close 
attention  to  details  of  fixing  and  washing.  This  is  a  consequence  of 
the  tendency  to  consider  silver  prints  as  being  necessarily  perishable, 
and  that  however  great  the  care  taken  in  their  production  fading  is 
only  a  matter  of  time.  While  granting  the  truth  of  this  to  a  certain 
extent  it  is  no  argument  in  favour  of  carelessness,  and  we  ought  to 
guard  against  the  extension  of  such  unfortunate  ideas,  otherwise  we 
shall  very  soon  find  discoloured  prints  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

While  careful  washing  of  prints  is  very  necessary,  care  in  fixing 
is  not  less  so,  and  therefore  we  drew  attention  to  this  matter  a  fort- 
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night  ago  in  these  columns.  In  another  page  will  be  found  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Baynham  Jones,  in  which  that  gentleman  gives  his  expe¬ 
rience  on  the  question  of  weak  versus  strong  fixing  baths.  While 
agreeing  with  us  that  strong  fixing  baths  are  not  necessary,  Mr. 
Jones  goes  much  further  in  the  matter  of  dilution  than  we  have 
done,  and,  moreover,  immerses  his  prints  for  about  one-sixtli  of  the 
time  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Our  experience  goes  to 
show  that,  in  using  a  strong  or  a  weak  hypo,  bath,  time  is  an  element 
in  the  operation  of  fixing  which  cannot  be  disregarded.  Of  course, 
no  one  would  think  of  dipping  a  silver  print  into  a  fixing  hath  and 
out  again ;  but  we  mean  that  a  reasonable  time  should  be  given  to 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  do  its  work.  The  time  of  immersion  is 
dependent,  amongst  other  things,  on  the  thickness  of  the  particular 
sample  of  paper  and  on  the  duration  of  floating  of  the  albumenised 
surface  on  the  sensitising  bath  in  the  first  instance.  AVhen  working 
with  a  thin  sample  of  paper  and  very  rapid  floating  on  the  silver 
bath,  the  fixation  of  a  print  on  such  paper  can  be  comparatively 
quickly  effected ;  but,  even  when  using  thicker  paper  and  slower  sen¬ 
sitising,  the  fixing  of  the  print  may  be  rapidly  accomplished.  We 
prefer  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  however — using  a  comparatively  weaker 
fixing  bath,  and  immersing  our  prints  for  a  reasonable  time. 


A  STOVE  FOR  TPIE  STUDIO. 

It  does  seem  a  little  out  of  place  for  us  to  descant  on  the  best  means 
of  heating  a  studio  or,  indeed,  any  other  description  of  room  when 
the  heat  at  the  present  time  is  so  great  as  to  render  grateful  auything 
if  even  only  descriptive,  that  savours  of  coolness.  The  desire  to  keep 
our  readers  informed  of  everything  or  anything,  however  small,  that 
may  conduce  to  their  comfort  or  advantage  must  be  our  excuse  for 
treating  of  stoves  for  heating  rooms'  when  the  existing  heat  is 
really  so  very  oppressive.  But  “  a  day  will  come  ”  when  Boreas, 
having  taken  possession,  ruffs,  greatcoats,  and  blue  noses  will  attest 
fiis  power.  “  To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,”  and  hence  we 
proceed  to  describe  a  very  efficient  means  of  heating  a  chamber  with 
pure  air  that  we  recently  saw  in  operation  in  the  atelier  of  Mr. 
Edwards. 

If  we  commence  by  stating  that  it  is  a  gas  stove,  and  yet  admits 
a  quantity  of  hot  and  'pure  air  into  the  room  in  which  it  is  burning, 
we  fear  that  we  shall  be  considered  as  speaking  paradoxically ;  for 
the  great  complaint  in  connection  with  gas  stoves  is  that  they  vitiate 
the  atmosphere  in  no  small  degree,  and  as  regards  the  majority  of 
such  stoves  the  complaint  is  well  grounded.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
is  not  so ;  the  heated  air  that  is  projected  or  admitted  into  the  room 
is  hot  air  pure  and  simple,  and  quite  free  from  any  of  the  products  of 
combustion.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Richard  George,  of  Kilburn, 
who  has  secured  it  by  patent. 

The  stove  is  constructed  of  thin  sheet  metal,  and  may  be  of  any 
convenient  height — say  two,  three,  or  four  feet.  Near  the  bottom  of 
this  and  in  the  interior  is  fitted  one  or  more  gas  burners,  which  may 
either  be  of  the  Bunsen  or  of  the  common  ring  form,  the  object 
being  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  heating  power  from  the  flame. 
Air  is  supplied  through  a  small  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  stove, 
and  the  vitiated  air  with  the  products  of  combustion  are  carried  off 
from  the  stove  by  means  of  a  wide  tube  placed  near  the  top,  which 
enters  the  chimney  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  fitted.  The  chimney 
is  otherwise  closely  walled  up  by  means  of  a  board  or  otherwise. 

The  gas  is  lighted  through  a  small  door  in  the  side  of  the  stove, 
and  this  door  closes  so  tightly  as  to  exclude  the  atmosphere,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  enters  through  an  aperture  specially  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  If  now  the  gas  be  lighted,  the  stove  will  gradually 
become  warm,  but  in  such  a  slight  degree  as  to  prove  quite  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  purpose  required,  viz.,  to  fill  the  room  with  hot  and 
pure  air.  How  this  is  effected  we  shall  now  state. 

Communicating  with  the  outer  atmosphere  is  a  tolerably  wide 
pipe  which  is  brought  up  through  the  floor,  or  in  any  other  con¬ 
venient  manner,  and  made  to  enter  the  lower  end  of  the  stove ;  it 
then  makes  a  kind  of  circuit  a  little  way  above  the  gas  flame,  and 
emerges  through  an  aperture  near  the  top  of  the  stove.  This  large 


pipe,  in  short,  is  merely  a  medium  for  admitting  pure  atmospheric 
air  into  a  room,  and  the  gas  stove  is  merely  a  means  of  raising  the 
temperature  of  that  air  as  it  is  being  admitted.  As  this  air-pipe  is 
free  from  cracks,  seams,  or  other  apertures,  it  follows  that  the  air 
which  is  admitted  is  in  nowise  contaminated  by  its  passage  through 
the  gas  stove,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  so  constructed  as  not  to 
permit  any  of  the  vitiated  air  inside  of  it  to  escape  otherwise  than 
into  the  chimney. 

In  place  of  a  gas  burner  being  employed  as  the  source  of  heat,  it 
is  obvious  that  any  kind  of  fire,  fuel,  or  furnace  may  answer  in  the 
same  way  so  long  as  the  principle  bo  adhered  to.  We  have  seen 
this  unique  heating  stove  in  action,  and  believe  that  we  confer  a 
boon  upon  our  readers  by  directing  their  attention  to  it.  We  have 
no  knowledge  whatever  either  of  its  price  or  of  its  manufacturer — 
whether  the  stoves  have  been  made  in  large  numbers,  or  whether 
the  one  described  be  the  only  one  in  existence.  It  was  sufficient  for 
us  that  it  possessed  no  mere  ordinary  merits,  and  therefore  no  apology 
is  required  for  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  photographers. 


ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  TRANSPARENCIES  BY  THE 
CARBON  PROCESS. 

A  few  days  ago  we  carried  into  execution  a  project  we  had  for  some 
time  in  view,  viz.,  to  try  how  far  carbon  or  pigment  printing  is 
applicable  to  the  production  of  transparencies  for  the  lantern,  the 
stereoscope,  or  the  window. 

Although  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  made  only  a  few  trials, 
these  have  sufficed  to  impress  us  with  a  great  partiality  for  this  kind 
of  transparency  printing  compared  with  that  by  silver,  and  wo  do  not 
doubt  that  by  the  time  we  have  narrated  our  experience  in  this 
direction  we  shall  have  convinced  the  numerous  body  of  our  readers 
who,  either  for  amusement  or  as  a  matter  of  business,  practise  trans¬ 
parency  printing,  that  it  is  at  least  a  process  well  worthy  of  being 
carefully  and  fully  tried. 

In  conducting  the  operation  we  must,  first  of  all,  obtain  a  sheet  of 
tissue  capable  of  being  cut  into  squares  which  leave  no  overplus  or 
waste  pieces.  On  the  supposition  that  we  are  going  to  produce 
lantern  transparencies  of  the  ordinary  size  of  three  and  a-quarter 
inches  square,  this  sheet  may  be  ten  inches  by  thirteen,  and  can  be 
procured  at  the  very  low  price  of  twopence  or  threepence,  according 
to  the  make. 

We  proceeded  in  the  following  manner : — Having  prepared  sheets 
of  tissue  of  the  above  size,  we  sensitised  them  by  immersion  in  a 
bath  of  bichromate  of  potash  containing  about  an  ounce  of  the  salt 
to  twenty  ounces  of  water.  After  rather  more  than  a  minute’s  im¬ 
mersion  we  hung  each  of  them  up,  by  means  of  a  couple  of  pins,  to 
the  edge  of  a  shelf.  When  dry,  we  placed  them  away  in  a  portfolio. 

We  next  prepared  our  negatives,  which  were  the  halves  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  pictures  previously  cut  to  the  size,  by  running  round  the 
margin  of  each  with  a  little  opaque  varnish.  This  opaque  line  was 
scarcely  a  quarter-of-an-inch  broad.  We  next  cut  the  now  dry  and 
sensitive  sheet  of  paper  into  twelve  pieces,  which  were  each  three 
and  a-quarter  inches  square.  These  we  placed  under  the  negatives 
in  the  printing-frame,  giving  an  exposure  of  about  a  minute,  for  the 
pigmented  paper  is  much  more  sensitive  than  silvered  paper. 

When  the  whole  of  the  printing  had  been  done  we  took  twelve  of 
the  small  squares  and  immersed  them  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  and 
having  previously  arranged  before  us  in  a  pile  a  dozen  squares  of 
clean  glass  the  same  size  as  the  paper,  we  immersed  them  also  one  by 
one  in  the  water,  and,  laying  a  piece  of  the  exposed  tissue  on  each, 
we  pressed  them  into  close  contact  by  a  couple  of  strokes  with  the 
India-rubber  squeegee. 

Those  who  try  this  for  the  first  time  may  be  uncertain  what  time 
the  tissue  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  before  being 
attached  to  the  glass.  As  soon  as  the  tissue  is  immersed  it  curls  up 
very  slightly,  the  paper  backing  forming  the  outside  of  the  scroll ;  but 
after  a  very  short  time — say  in  less  than  a  minute — it  becomes  flat 
again,  and  not  only  so,  but  curls  round  the  other  way,  in  consequence 
of  the  expansion  of  the  gelatine  by  the  imbibition  of  water.  It  does 
not  appear  to  matter  very  much,  but  we  have  preferred  to  attach  the 
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tissue  to  the  glass  after  the  former  had  performed  its  first  curling 
and  had  arrived  at  the  flat  state.  We  have  permitted  it  to  go  very 
much  beyond  this  stage,  and  we  have  also  stopped  short  of  it,  and 
we  find  that  great  latitude  is  allowable. 

After  standing  for  two  or  three  minutes  (and  here,  again,  we  find 
that  there  is  much  latitude  permissible)  we  placed  the  dozen  plates 
with  their  adhering  tissue  in  a  flat  tray  containing  water  of  a  tempe¬ 
rature  of  about  a  hundred  degrees  Fahr.  In  this  case  they  must,  of 
course,  be  placed  side  by  side,  and  not  one  on  the  top  of  the  other. 
After  the  last  one  had  been  laid  down,  we  applied  the  finger  to  the 
tissue  and  pressed  it  gently  to  one  side.  If  we  found  that  it  was  loose 
on  the  glass — which  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  case — we  at  once  laid  hold 
of  it  by  one  corner  and  separated  the  paper  from  the  glass,  throwing 
away  the  former.  The  glass  generally  presented  a  uniformly  black 
surface  ;  we  laid  it  down  again  and  proceeded  to  do  the  same  with  the 
whole  of  them.  We  then  took  hold  of  the  tray  and  rocked  it  slightly 
so  as  to  cause  the  water  to  pass  to  and  fro  over  the  surface  of  the 
plates,  on  which  the  pictures  were  found  to  appear  rapidly. 

At  this  stage  we  find  it  better  to  treat  them  as  follows : — Have  two 
vessels — such  as  pudding  dishes — one  containing  hot  and  the  other 
cold  water,  but  both  placed  within  reach.  Now  take  up  the  plates 
one  by  one  from  the  flat  tray,  and,  holding  each  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  complete  its  development  by  drawing  it  through  the  hot 
water  two  or  three  times,  and  when  its  appearance  is  all  that  is 
desired,  immerse  it  in  the  cold  water  vessel,  placing  it  then  on  a  rack 
to  drain  and  dry.  When  dry,  the  picture  is  ready  for  being  mounted. 
The  whites  or  high  lights  are  absolutely  transparent  glass,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  utmost  purity.  The  blacks  are  formed  of 
insoluble  pigmented  gelatine  of  greater  or  less  thickness. 

This  description  has  necessarily  been  somewhat  prolix,  as  we 
intend  the  details  to  be  suitable  for  working  directions  ;  but  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  exceedingly  simple,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  digest 
of  the  operations  requisite  to  produce  one  picture : — Expose  the 
tissue  under  the  negative ;  immerse  it  in  water,  and  fasten  it  down 
upon  the  glass  plate ;  place  it  in  a  bath  of  hot  water,  and  remove 
the  tissue ;  agitate  the  water  until  the  details  are  all  developed ; 
immerse  in  cold  water  for  a  second  or  two;  and,  finally,  dry. 


About  six  months  ago  we  reported  upon  a  sample  of  ready-sensitised 
carbon  tissue  which  we  had  previously  obtained  from  Mr.  Solomon 
of  Red  Lion-square.  At  that  time  we  promised  to  report  again 
after  some  weeks  should  have  elapsed,  as  we  would  then  be  in  a 
position  to  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  tissue.  The  tissue  has  now  been  in  our  possession  for  nearly 
two  months,  and,  when  kept  carefully  excluded  from  light,  retains 
its  solubility  in  warm  water  and  also  its  sensitiveness.  Amateurs  may, 
therefore,  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding  this  tissue  as  being  reason¬ 
ably  constant  in  properties  and  most  convenient  for  use.  We  may 
take  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  to  the  manufacturer  of  this 
tissue  that  the  tone  of  the  pigment  might  be  improved  with  advan¬ 
tage.  At  present  the  tone  is  not  quite  warm  enough,  and  would  bear 
to  be  slightly  brought  up  in  point  of  colour.  We  are  surprised  to 
find  that  the  rich  velvety  aniline  black  has  been  so  little  used  in  pig¬ 
ment  printing.  It  is  believed  to  be  equal  in  durability  to  pure 
carbon,  and  superior  to  it  in  body  and  colour,  when  carefully  pre¬ 
pared.  The  aniline  black  is  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  print¬ 
ing  inks,  and  can  be  easily  obtained  of  good  quality  and  at  a  very 
low  price.  We  have  had  some  as  low  as  sixpence  per  pound. 
Moreover,  this  black  can  be  obtained  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division, 
and  works  well  with  the  gelatine  solution.  Probably  some  of  our 
readers  have  tried  it,  and  will  kindly  give  us  some  information  on 
this  interesting  point.  _ _ 

From  a  paragraph  in  another  page  it  will  be  seen  that  a  memorial 
has  been  drawn  up  for  presentation  to  the  Home  Secretary  on  behalf 
of  Henry  Evans,  who  is  now  undergoing  a  sentence  of  two  years’ 
imprisonment  for  selling  “  indecent  ”  photographs.  We  have  no 
personal  knowledge  either  of  the  man  or  his  business  ;  but  we  have 
been  assured  by  gentlemen  who  profess  to  know  both  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  against  him  was  exceedingly  harsh.  It  is  said  that  the  so- 


called  “indecent”  photographs  were  only  “ studies  "  of  the  nude,  taken 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  artists  with  subjects.  Many 
students  of  art  are  unable  to  pay  for  living  models,  the  fees  de¬ 
manded  being  in  excess  of  their  means,  and  these  photographs  were 
made  with  a  special  view  to  the  requirements  of  such  students. 
We  have  seen  some  of  these  pictures,  and  we  are  bound  to  confess 
that  there  is  not  about  them  a  tithe  of  the  “  indecency  ”  displayed 
in  some  of  the  valuable  and  beautiful  pictures  openly  exhibited  in 
several  of  our  public  galleries.  For  example,  if  a  photograph  were 
taken  of  a  Venus  in  Dulwich  Gallery,  to  which  the  public  is  freely 
admitted,  it  would  probably  subject  the  unhappy  photographer  who 
executed  it,  or  the  dealer  who  sold  it,  to  an  imprisonment  for  a 
lengthened  period  on  account  of  its  indecency. 


PRINTING  WITH  WASHED  PAPER  AND  AMMONIA 
FUMING. 

So  many  letters  have  been  addressed  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
ammonia  fuming  that  I  venture  to  ask  permission  to  reply  to  the 
various  questions  through  your  columns. 

To  the  question — “  What  silver  bath  do  you  use  ?  ”  I  reply — 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  35  grains. 

Nitrate  of  lead .  13  ,, 

Sugar .  2 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

I  am  asked  if  it  be  not  very  troublesome  to  fume  the  paper.  I 
never  do  fume  it,  the  pads  of  the  printing-frames  only  being  fumed. 
They  are  all  placed  in  a  large  box  overnight,  with  a  little  strong 
ammonia  in  a  saucer  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  by  the  morning 
they  are  quite  sufficiently  impregnated. 

The  gold  bath  is  made  with  a  double  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium, 
which  I  make  myself.  It  is  very  easy  to  prepare,  and  is  perfect  in 
its  action  in  ordinary  silver  printing  as  well  as  in  the  fuming  process. 
The  same  bath  always  remains  in  use,  the  double  chloride  of  gold 
solution  being  added  daily  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  three 
sheets  of  paper. 

As  to  washing  the  paper  after  sensitising,  one  correspondent  com¬ 
plains  that  he  finds  floating  on  water  very  inconvenient.  I  do  not 
float;  I  rinse,  i.e.,  pass  the  paper  through  water  (without  soaking), 
and  then  hang  it  up  to  dry. 

Some  writers  ask  what  advantages  I  find.  I  find  these : — The 
paper  is  far  more  sensitive  to  dense  portions  of  the  negative ;  it  never 
bronzes  or  blocks  up  the  detail  in  the  dark  shadows  ;  and  the  print 
is  finished  sooner  than  on  ordinary  paper.  Further :  it  tones  easily 
and  certainly,  taking  any  colour;  and,  a  point  of  much  importance, 
more  silver  is  saved  as  residue  by  washing  off  previous  to  printing 
than  by  leaving  the  free  nitrate  on  while  the  picture  is  printing. 

H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lieut.-Col. 


NOTICES  OF  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS  AND  FACTORIES. 

IV.— TIIE  PRINTING  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MESSRS.  EDWARDS 

AND  KIDD. 

The  works  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  article  are  situ¬ 
ated  in  Willesden-lane,  two  adjoining  houses  being  occupied  for  the 
purpose.  The  class  of  work  in  course  of  being  executed  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  reproductions  of  the  works 
of  old  masters  for  book  illustration,  of  which  this  firm  appears  to 
make  a  speciality. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards  patented  a  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  carbon  prints  by  single  transfer — a  process,  we  presume,  so 
well  known  to  our  readers  as  to  require  no  further  allusion  to  it 
here.  We  may,  however,  state  that  as  all  single-transfer  carbon 
processes  require  reversed  negatives  Mr.  Edwards  removes  the 
majority  of  his  films  from  the  glass,  and,  having  them  in  a  pellicular 
form,  he  is  thus  enabled  to  print  in  either  a  direct  or  a  reversed 
manner.  This  removal  of  the  film  from  the  glass,  as  we  saw  it  per¬ 
formed,  is  a  very  simple  matter  indeed,  although  it  is  not  more  so 
than  the  production  of  a  reversed  negative  at  once.  We  have  de¬ 
voted  one  or  two  articles  to  the  latter  process  of  late,  and  have 
shown  how  it  may  be  effected  by  means  of  either  a  rectangular  prism 
or  a  silvered  glass  mirror  placed  outside  of  and  close  to  the  lens. 

The  removal  of  a  film  from  glass  is  now  generally  accomplished  by 
giving  the  negative  a  coating  of  either  India-rubber  dissolved  in  benzole 
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or  of  common  gum  water,  and  then  levelling  the  plate  and  pouring 
over  the  surface  a  sufficient  quantity  of  thick,  tough  collodion  to  make, 
with  the  negative  film,  a  pellicle  which,  when  dry,  will  be  strong  enough 
to  bear  handling  with  freedom.  When  the  collodion  last  applied  is 
quite  dry — which,  from  its  being  to  a  large  extent  alcoholic,  thick, 
and  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  castor  oil,  takes  some 
hours — the  whole  is  removed  from  the  glass.  Details  of  the  best 
methods  of  transferring  films  are  to  be  found  in  our  Almanacs  and 
in  previous  numbers  of  the  Journal. 

We  have  said  that  the  process  of  carbon  printing  employed  by  Mr. 
Edwards  is  that  of  single  transfer.  As  there  are  processes  of  this 
kind  that  have  not  been  specially  patented,  we  may  state  that  the 
transfer  paper  of  Mr.  Edwards,  as  patented  by  him,  consists  of  an 
application  to  the  surface  of  any  suitable  paper  of  a  mixture  of  which 
the  following  is  a  good  formula  Ammonia  alum,  one  part ;  gelatine, 
four  parts ;  water,  one  hundred  parts.  He  claims  the  use  of  gum, 
gelatine,  albumen,  or  fibrine,  rendered  insoluble  by  the  admixture  of 
ammonia  alum,  iron  alum,  or  other  varieties  of  alum  which  tend  to 
produce  insolubility  of  the  organic  bodies  before  mentioned.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit,  chrome  alum  was  the  substance  that  was  mixed 
with  the  gelatine. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  any  of  our  readers  would  be  so  insane  as 
to  prepare  carbon  tissue  for  themselves  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
printing,  seeing  that  it  is  now  advertised  at  a  very  low  price  ;  still, 
as  there  may  be  circumstances  under  which  special  colours 
may  be  required  to  be  prepared — colours  not  kept  in  the  stock  of 
any  manufacturer  of  tissue — it  may  be  well  to  here  state  that 
the  tissue  used  by  Mr.  Edwards,  and  which  we  saw  made  during 
our  visit,  consists  merely  of  glue  mixed  with  the  pigment  considered 
most  suitable.  In  an  excellent  work  On  the  Production  of  Photographs 
in  Pigments,  published#three  years  ago,  we  find  it  stated  that  in  the 
preparation  of  tissue  “the  gelatine  sold  for  culinary  purposes 
answers  well  for  carbon  printing ;  common  glue  is  not  suitable,”  &c. 
Mr.  Edwards,  however,  has  found  that  glue,  on  the  whole,  possesses 
such  advantages  over  gelatine  as  to  warrant  him  in  using  it  in 
preference  to  anything  else. 

Six  weeks  since  we  published  the  specification  of  a  method  of  mecha¬ 
nical  printing  that  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Edwards.  This  process 
is  now  in  full  operation  at  the  establishment  under  notice,  and  we 
confess  to  having  felt  more  interest  in  it  than  in  the  carbon  printing 
process  already  described.  The  method,  in  its  general  features,  is 
similar  to  that  known  as  “  lichtdruck,”  concerning  which  a  good 
deal  has  lately  appeared  in  these  pages ;  and,  going  a  step  farther 
back,  it  is  similar  to  the  printing  process  of  M.  Tessie  du  Motay. 
It  does  not  differ  from  either  of  these  in  any  essential  degree,  but  is 
rather  a  refinement  upon  them,  a  detailed  method  of  carrying  out 
that  of  which  we  previously  knew,  as  it  were,  the  general  principles 
only. 

The  process  of  Tessie  du  Motay  consisted  in  coating  a  smooth 
surface  with  bicliromated  gelatine,  and,  after  exposing  it  under  a 
negative,  immersing  it  in  water,  and  inking  it  up  with  a  lithographic 
roller.  He  then  printed  it  at  a  lithographic  press.  The  process  of 
Albert  and  Ohm  and  Grossman  is  similar  to  this,  only  they  employ 
a  platen  instead  of  a  lithographic  press,  and  they  use  a  plate  of  glass 
instead  of  a  lithographic  stone  or  any  other  smooth  surface.  Mr. 
Edwards’s  method  is  somewhat  similar,  but  there  exists  the  following 
difference -With  the  bichromatised  gelatine  employed  for  coating 
the  smooth  plate  of  glass  he  mixes  a  small  portion  of  chrome  alum, 
which  gives  a  degree  of  firmness  to  the  layer  that  could  not  otherwise 
be  obtained.  When  a  glass  plate  (of  a  thickness  sufficient  to  bear 
the  pressure  of  a  printing  press)  has  been  coated  with  a  mixture  of 
this  kind  it  is  allowed  to  become  dry,  and  is  then  exposed  under  the 
negative.  After  this  it  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  until  the 
bichromate  is  dissolved,  when  it  is  ready  for  being  printed  from  with¬ 
out  further  preparation ;  or  it  may  be  left  for  several  days  or  weeks 
until  required.  When  placed  in  the  printing  press  and  wdped  or 
blotted  until  surface-dry,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  has  been 
absorbed  by  those  parts  unacted  on  by  light  to  resist  the  action  of 
a  roller  charged  with  greasy  ink.  These  rollers  appear  to  be  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  only  they  were  made  of  (or  faced  with)  India- 
rubber  instead  of  being  made  of  the  ordinary  glue  and  treacle  com¬ 
pound. 

In  perfecting  this  process  Mr.  Edwards  made  the  discovery  that 
in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  ink  so  was  its  adhesiveness  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  printing  surface.  Thus  a  stiff  ink  adheres 
only  to  the  deep  shadows;  hence,  if  this  kind  of  ink  alone  were 
employed,  the  picture  would  be  wanting  in  half-tone.  But  he  also 
found  that  to  make  the  ink  adhere  to  these  half-tones  all  that  was 
requisite  was  to  thin  it.  Hence,  to  obtain  the  full  value  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  principle,  it  is  necessary  that  more  than  one  inking 


roller  be  employed — a  thick  ink  for  the  deepest  shadows,  and  a 
thinner  for  the  half-tones.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  way  shadows 
may  be  obtained  of  a  different  tint  from  the  half-tones.  The  one 
may  be  warm  aud  the  other  cold,  according  to  the  kind  of  ink  em¬ 
ployed.  It  occurred  to  us  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  this  in 
machine  printing,  where  the  stone  is  inked  by  a  series  of  rollers 
instead  ot  by  one,  as  in  working  with  a  small  press ;  on  the  larger 
scale  the  rollers  might,  without  much  expenditure  of  mechanical 
ingenuity,  be  charged  with  inks  both  of  different  thicknesses  and 
colours. 

We  saw  several  presses  at  work  on  this  description  of  printing, 
the  subjects  being  required  for  book  illustration  ;  in  all  cases,  although 
the  inking  was  necessarily  performed  by  the  lithographic  method, 
the  printing  was  done  by  direct  downward  pressure. 

Several  applications  of  this  method  of  printing  might  be  suggested, 
the  most  obvious  of  which  is  its  application  to  the  requirements  of  the 
porcelain  enameller.  It  is  only  requisite  to  use  a  vitritiable  pigment 
in  the  ink  instead  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  which  now  enters  into 
the  composition  of  printer’s  ink,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Mr.  Edwards 
will  act  wisely  if  he  turn  his  attention  to  and  developes  this  branch 
of  art,  for  there  is  no  process  in  photography  that  is  so  well  adapted 
for  the  decoration  of  ceramic  ware  on  a  cheap  and  large  scale  as  this. 
The  carbon  or  pigment  printing  method  will  not  answer  on  account 
of  the  gelatine ;  in  this,  an  ink  may  be  employed  that  is  strictly 
analogous  to  that  now  used  for  the  purpose. 


ON  A  SELF-ACTING  APPARATUS  FOR  WASHING 
PRINTS. 

The  thorough  elimination  of  the  hyposulphite  being  of  great 
importance  as  to  an  ultimate  permanency  of  the  photographs,  too 
much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  washing  of  them.  A  con¬ 
trivance  described  below  will,  1  think,  facilitate  operations,  while 
it  possesses  also  the  advantages  of  cheapness  and  simplicity. 

In  the  first  jfiace  I  use  the  syphon  washing  box,  such  as  is  now  well 
known.  It  consists  of  a  box  about  two  feet  deep,  made  of  inch  deal, 
and  having  a  gutta-percha  syphon  one  inch  in  diameter  on  the  out¬ 
side,  the  short  end  being  fixed  through  a  hole  near  the  bottom,  and 
the  long  leg  projecting  below  it.  The  upper  bend  is  some  inches 
lower  than  the  top  of  the  box. 

On  the  inside  of  this  trough,  and  four  inches  above  the  bottom,  is 
fixed  a  false  bottom  drilled  with  small  holes.  Above  this  is  placed  a 
series  of  perforated  zinc  shelves  coated  with  shellac  varnish,  and 
resting  upon  ledges  cut  in  a  movable  frame  fitting  exactly  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  box.  When  each  shelf  is  occupied  with  a  print  the 
frame  is  lowered  into  the  trough,  and  the  whole  is  placed  under  a 
tap  upon  a  sink.  The  apparatus,  if  not  supplied  with  legs,  should 
rest  upon  a  couple  of  bricks,  so  as  to  allow  room  for  the  long  leg  of 
the  syphon.  The  water  is  then  run  into  the  trough  at  a  slower  rate 
than  the  syphon,  when  charged,  is  capable  of  carrying  it  off.  The 
trough  will  gradually  fill  until  the  water  rises  above  the  bend  of  the 
syphon,  when  it  should  be  immediately  drawn  off.  The  use  of  the 
four  inches  of  space  between  the  real  and  the  false  bottom  is  to  allow 
time  for  the  lower  prints  to  drain  whilst  the  space  is  being  filled  by 
the  stream  from  the  tap. 

The  arrangement  of  the  box,  the  syphon,  and  the  false  bottom  is 
well  known;  but  the  improvement  consists  in  substituting  for  the 
zinc  shelves  a  pile  of  trays  made  without  nails  or  metal  of  any  kind, 
and  (not  being  required  to  fit  the  box)  of  any  size.  This  also  allows 
the  trough  to  be  enlarged  to  any  extent.  A  cask  may  be  used,  or 
the  syphon  may  be  applied  to  any  deep  trough  the  photographer 
may  have  beside  him. 

For  the  sake  of  giving  measurements,  suppose  prints  7  X  9  are  to 
be  washed.  In  that  case  a  number  of  deal  or  oak  frames  should  be 
provided  about  9  X  H  outside,  lialf-an-inch  broad,  and  a  quarter-of- 
an-inch  in  thickness,  fastened  at  the  corners  with  wooden  pegs  in¬ 
stead  of  nails.  Prepare  an  inner  frame  to  fit  exactly  the  interior  of 
the  others ;  only  one  will  be  required,  as  it  is  merely  an  instrument 
to  be  used  in  making  the  trays.  Call  this  the  stretcher.  Procure 
some  strong  white  cap  net,  cut  about  an  inch  and  a-half  larger  all 
round  than  the  frames.  Place  the  stretcher  inside  a  frame,  lay  it 
upon  a  piece  of  the  net,  turn  the  edge  over,  stretch  it  tight,  and 
fasten  with  small  tacks.  Next  cut  some  small  strips  of  gutta-percha 
half-an-inch  broad  and  an  eighth-of-an-inch  thick.  Warm  one  side 
by  means  of  a  hot  iron,  and  lay  them  upon  the  back  of  the  frame. 
Press  them  down  until  they  adhere  firmly ;  the  wood  and  net  will 
then  be  securely  fixed  together.  Remove  the  tacks  and  stretcher,  and 
your  trays  are  now  complete,  unless  it  be  thought  necessary  to  coat 
the  wood  with  shellac  varnish. 
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To  arrange  the  prints  for  washing,  lay  clown  two  bars  of  wood 
rather  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  tra}rs,  and  upon  these  pile 
your  frames  one  above  the  other,  each  occupied  with  a  print,  finish¬ 
ing  with  an  empty  tray  to  act  as  a  lid.  Add  a  second  pair  of  sticks, 
and  stretch  elastic  bands  from  the  ends  of  the  bars  to  those  at  the 
bottom,  and  your  pile  of  prints  is  now  ready  for  the  washing  trough, 
the  only  precaution  necessary  being  to  place  some  heavy  substance 
tipon  the  top  to  keep  the  pile  from  floating.  W.  Briggs. 


NOTES  OF  THE  RECENT  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  official  report  of  this  meet- 
ing,  given  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer : — 

Class  of  Pictures  Exhibited. — The  greater  bulk  of  the  pictures  were 
portraits,  the  “Rembrandt,”  “shadow,”  “cabinet,”  “Salomon,”  and 
“retouched  negative”  styles  all  being  in  vogue.  AVonderful  specimens 
were  exhibited,  showing  great  growth  and  improvement  in  American 
photography  during  the  past  year.  The  limited  amount  of  coloured 
work  we  could  hardly  understand,  and  landscape  photography  was  also 
but  poorly  represented.  In  these  directions  and  with  composition  or 
genre  pictures  wre  must  work  during  the  coming  year,  so  as  to  show  all 
the  variety  that  photography  is  capable  of  attaining.  Two  great  features 
of  the  exhibition  were — in  the  evening  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Black’s 
dissolving  views  with  the  electric  light,  and  of  the  Woodbury  photo¬ 
relief  printing  process  by  Mr.  Carbutt  each  day.  Mr.  Black  exhibited 
a  slide  of  the  group  of  the  members  present,  in  his  lantern,  a  few  hours 
after  the  negative  was  made. 

Mr.  Carbutt' s  Notes  of  a  Recent  Tour. — I  was  a  few  weeks  abroad 
last  fall  in  Europe,  and,  of  course,  during  that  time  1  made  note  of  the 
various  things  1  saw.  The  most  essential  thing  that  took  my  notice 
was  the  progress  made  in  the  historic  character  of  the  art,  and  the 
progress  in  pictures  of  an  indelible  character.  The  one  that  took  the 
lead  in  Paris  at  that  time  was  the  enamelled  photograph,  and  I  think  it 
is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular  styles.  Mr.  Scholten  has 
some  highly  creditable  specimens  here,  and  I  think  finer  than  anything 
I  saw  abroad.  That  and  the  retouching  of  negatives  seems  to  have 
arrived  at  a  very  fine  point  in  Europe,  especially  in  Paris.  In  London 
nothing  much  had  been  done  with  it.  Still,  vast  strides  have  been  made 
by  the  photographers  on  the  continent.  They,  too,  are  adopting  the 
retouching  of  negatives.  That  is  being  rapidly  adopted  by  most  of  the 
leading  galleries  throughout  this  country. 

Mr.  Holmes  on  a  Plan  for  a  Benevolent  or  Insurance  Fund. — I  am 
not  in  favour  of  the  pensioning  system,  or  of  any  system  of  benefits 
generally  which  shall  give  to  all  a  certain  sum,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
needy  or  otherwise,  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  I  think  the 
principle  is  opposed  to  the  free  institutions  of  our  country,  and  tends  to 
destroy  independence  of  thought  and  action  and  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  may  thereby  become  recipients.  But  I  think  a  well-organised 
and  discriminating  system  of  relief  for  special  and  worthy  cases  would 
be  very  useful  and  opportune,  and  there  are  occasional  instances  where 
very  worthy  people  may  be  greatly  assisted  among  the  photographic 
community. 

Professor  Towler  on  Hobbles. — Photography  is  not  my  business;  it  is 
my  hobby.  I  have  had  in  my  life  a  good  many  hobbies.  Quite  early 
in  life  I  had  a  hobby  to  make  steam  engines.  I  made  a  steam  engine 
in  Manchester,  N.H. ,  at  the  time  when  the  railroad  was  put  through. 
But  that  wasn’t  permanent ;  it  didn’t  last  long ;  the  engine  blew  up. 
Then  I  went  to  Germany.  I  still  had  steam  engine  on  the  brain,  and  I 
made  a  steam  engine  to  make  coffee.  That  didn’t  last  very  long ;  for 
one  morning,  when  I  was  about  to  go  out  fishing,  I  went  to  make  some 
coffee  with  steam,  and  the  police  came  in.  Remember,  the  police  in 
Germany  are  not  like  the  police  in  America ;  they  are  autocrats.  They 
took  me  before  the  court,  and  the  court  told  me  I  must  not  make  coffee 
with  steam ;  it  would  disturb  the  neighbours ;  it  made  too  much  noise. 
Well,  that  hobby  passed  off.  Then  I  got  a  hobby  for  printing.  I  got 
a  printing  press,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  something  to  print ;  con¬ 
sequently  I  took  Schiller  up  and  translated  some  of  his  work,  and  other 
things.  Then  I  went  to  work  and  got  two  lithograph  stones,  something 
like  that  on  which  we  print  carbons  according  to  the  Woodbury  process 
— a  plate  above  and  a  plate  below,  with  the  type  between — and  I  went 
on  printing  with  that.  Well,  that  hobby  passed  off.  Then  I  invented 
a  full  system  of  stenography,  which  my  wife  said  I  could  not  read,  and 
I  gave  that  up.  I  have  had  a  great  many  hobbies,  as  I  said  before,  but 
the  final  hobby,  the  one  that  now  is,  is  the  photographic  hobby.  You 
all  know  about  that.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  when  I  get 
to  the  other  country,  you  will  find  a  photographic  impression  that  you 
will  make  an  autopsis.  You  will  find  it  on  the  print  and  in  the  eye. 
It  will  be  the  last  final  hobby.  I  shall  go  on  with  it  to  the  end.  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able,  gentlemen,  to  meet  you  annually  as  long  as  this 
Association  exists,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  to  the  end  of  my  days. 

Notes  on  Photographic  Practice.  —  Mr.  Wilson,  submitting  some 
negatives,  said :  I  have  brought  these  for  discussion.  As  I  stated  this 


morning,  they  are  specimens  of  what  I  see  almost  every  day  of  my  life. 
The  first  one  is  intensified  one  hundred  times,  the  second  is  a  monument 
to  dust  and  dirt,  the  third  streaks  and  stains  from  ether  and  alcohol, 
the  fourth  is  marred  with  what  is  termed  tortoiseshell  markings,  the 
fifth  is  spotted  with  hypo,  splashings,  and  the  sixth  is  pretty  good.  I 
merely  wished  to  raise  a  discussion  on  the  subject.  Negative  No.  1  is 
called  a  monument  to  sulphuret  of  potassium.  This  negative  is  a  type 
of  the  intensifying  of  the  day.  A  great  many  photographers  are  in  the 
habit  of  intensifying  too  much.  My  impression  is  that  a  good,  round, 
soft  negative  is  better  than  too  much  intensifying. 

Mr.  Benecke:  I  have  found  the  best  intensifier  to  be  bichloride  of 
mercury,  very  much  diluted.  I  prefer  not  to  intensify  at  all;  but  some¬ 
times  I  think  it  is  necessary,  and  I  have  found  that  to  be  the  best. 

Mr.  Wiles  :  I  would  like  to  have  as  many  photographers  as  are  here 
who  can  work  right  along  without  intensifying  to  raise  their  hands. 
(Several  hands  were  here  raised. )  I  have  frequently  met  photographers 
who  don’t  consider  redeveloping,  using  a  little  silver,  as  necessary ;  but 
I  wish  to  know  how  many  can  work  right  along  without  redeveloping  ? 

Mr.  Eliot  :  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  St.  Louis  (Mr.  Benecke) 
when  he  intensifies  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  whether  he 
varnishes  his  pictures  with  gum  before  varnishing,  and  whether  the 
intensity  increases  after  varnishing? 

Mr.  Benecke:  I  generally  use  a  weak  solution  of  gum  placed  upon  a 
wet  plate.  I  find  the  tendency  is  to  lessen  the  intensity. 

A  Voice:  How  often  does  it  peel  off? 

Mr.  Benecke  :  Not  so  often  as  when  it  is  not  done. 

A  Voice  :  What  proportion  of  mercury  do  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Benecke  :  I  find  the  weaker  the  solution  the  better.  Of  course 
you  have  to  have  some  in  your  water.  Take  a  saturated  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  ;  add  to  it  a  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  until  all  the  iodide  of  mercury  is  taken  up  and  the  solution 
is  clear  again.  Use  two  or  three  drops  of  this  in  one  ounce  of  water 
for  intensifying.  Should  a  negative  become  too  intense,  a  weak  solution 
of  cyanide  will  reduce  it  again.  The  advantagg  of  this  intensifier  over 
all  others  is  that  it  will  give  no  abrupt,  chalky  high  lights,  and  will 
bring  out  detail  in  the  shadows  hardly  visible  before.  Wash  wrell,  and 
don’t  make  the  negative  any  more  intense  than  you  want  to  have  it,  as 
the  varnish  will  reduce  it  but  very  little. 

Mr.  Holt  :  I  wish  to  find  the  best  method  of  ventilating  the  dark 
room. 

The  President  :  My  dark  room  is  ventilated  rather  peculiarly. 
There  is  a  chimney  running  through  the  top  of  the  dark  room.  There 
is  a  trap  door  which  wre  lay  down  over  the  chimney  in  the  daytime  and 
open  at  night. 

Mr.  Wiles  :  I  do  not  consider  the  intensifying  matter  disposed  of. 
I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  times  gone  by  in  the  use  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  as  an  intensifier.  Although  I  will  not  say  that 
I  altogether  approve  of  it  as  an  intensifier,  yet  it  is  necessary  that  a 
negative  should  be  dried  before  intensified ;  then  it  is  necessary  that  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  should  be  very  weak.  A  saturated  solution  in 
plain  water  will  take  up  but  a  very  small  portion  of  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury.  Take  about  half-an-ounce  of  that  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  water, 
throw  a  little  water  over  the  surface  of  the  film,  then  thi-ow  the  bichlo¬ 
ride  over  it  until  you  see  it  turn  a  very  light  colour — the  lighter  the 
better.  After  that  wash  it,  and  flow  it  with  a  one-ounce  solution 
of  iodide  of  mercury.  This  bichloride  of  mercury  solution  pene¬ 
trates  into  the  film  after  it  is  coloured.  It  is  all  on  one  side  of  the  plate. 
If  you  tui'n  the  negative  over  there  are  no  signs  of  penetration  ;  yet,  if 
you  look  at  it  by  transmitted  light,  it  is  of  a  greenish  yellow.  By  that 
means  you  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  very  soft,  mellow  picture.  I  have 
a  landscape  stereoscopic  negative  from  which  I  struck  off  over  a  thousand 
copies,  and  1  am  now  enabled  to  furnish  as  soft  a  picture  as  when  it  was 
first  intensified.  In  intensifying,  where  the  mercury  goes  through  the 
film,  you  are  apt  to  obtain  a  yellow  negative,  which  will  change  into  a 
light.  The  object  is  to  have  it  penetrate  as  little  through  the  film  as 
possible.  Keep  it  of  a  greenish  colour.  The  object  of  drying  the  plate 
before  it  is  intensified  is  for  that  purpose. 

A  Member:  I  used  bichloride  of  mercury  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
it  made  my  picture  look  as  though  it  was  covered  with  milk.  I  know 
it  wTas  the  mercury  that  did  it,  and  I  don’t  keep  it  in  the  house  now. 

Mr.  Spencer  :  I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  a  difficulty  that  has 
troubled  me,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  one,  and  that  is  what,  I 
believe,  Professor  Towler  calls  the  “fern  leaf.”  I  call  it  “infernal 
leaf;”  they  show  themselves  with  me  on  the  right-hand  end  of  the  double 
negative.  The  first  picture  to  the  right  will  be  a  perfect  one,  and  the 
next  one  will  be  spoiled.  I  have  spoken  of  the  difficulty  to  several  older 
artists  than  myself,  and  the  conjectures  seem  to  fall  in  with  my  expe¬ 
rience,  at  least,  of  what  the  difficulty  is.  Some  say,  more  acid.  I  have 
used  acid  until  the  developer  was  half  acid — (laughter) — and  that  did 
not  remove  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Bardwell  :  I  hardly  like  to  answer  the  question  that  Mr. 
Spencer  has  suggested.  I  would  rather  that  some  one  would  answer  it 
that  has  been  through  the  mill. 

A  Voice  :  I  would  ask  Mr.  Spencer  if  he  ever  tried  alcohol  when  it 
operated  in  that  way  ? 

I  have. 

Did  it  give  relief  ? 
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It  did  in  that,  but  created  a  great  many  worse  defects. 

Mr.  Youngman  remarked  that  he  thought  the  difficulty  arose  from 
the  uneven  drying  of  the  collodion,  and  illustrated  the  manner  in  which 
the  plate  should  be  held  to  avoid  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Cole  :  I  think  if  the  gentleman  would  boil  down  his  bath  and 
get  his  alcohol  out,  he  would  never  be  troubled  in  that  way. 

A  Voice  :  That  is  so. 

Mr.  Spencer  :  I  have  had  the  same  trouble  with  a  new  bath. 

Mr.  Bardwell  :  I  will  not  tell  how  to  avoid  it,  but  I  will  tell  you 
how  to  cause  it,  and  that  is  by  having  a  dirty  thumb  in  holding  your 
plate.  You  will  find,  in  forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty,  that  those  fern 
leaves  come  from  the  corner  at  which  you  hold  the  plate  for  cutting  it. 
After  it  is  dry  you  will  find  fern  leaves  at  the  corner  where  you  hold  it. 

Mr.  Spencer  :  The  difficulty  occurs  at  the  opposite  corner  to  which 
I  hold  the  plate. 

Mr.  North:  The  gentleman  will  find,  I  think,  that  it  is  not  when  he 
holds  to  cut  it,  but  where  he  immerses  it  in  the  bath  and  takes  it  out  to 
put  it  in  the  plate-holder.  If  there  is  any  impurity  on  the  finger,  these 
little  ridges  will  be  found  at  the  place  where  he  takes  hold  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Rulofson:  We  are  getting  right  at  the  pith  of  the  thing  now — 
getting  the  bull  right  by  the  horns.  This  is  the  rock  on  which  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  photographers  founder.  Scarcely  a  week 
passes  but  what  I  receive  a  long  letter  asking  me  to  tell  how  to  avoid 
this  difficulty.  My  theory  is  not  to  finger  any  of  my  negatives.  Some 
author  on  photography  gets  off  this  remark,  that  “  causes  so  simple  as 
to  escape  our  notice  reverse  our  success  in  photography.  ”  That  has 
been  my  experience.  It  seemed  that  whatever  might  be  done  these 
infernal  “fern  leaves”  would  be  present.  I  know  howto  make  one 
hundred  millions  of  photographs  without  seeing  it.  I  think  one  of  the 
causes  is  to  be  found  in  pyroxyline  which  produces  a  hardened  film. 
No  matter  whether  you  put  acid  or  alcohol  in  the  bath,  or  in  what  pro¬ 
portion  you  put  it  in,  it  will  not  flow  evenly  over;  or  should  it  flow 
evenly  it  will  not  penetrate.  I  say  I  think  that  is  one  reason ; 
there  may  be  others.  The  reason  why  I  rise  to  speak  to  this  question 
is  because  two  or  three  have  asked  me  privately  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  bath.  1  verily  believe,  if  ordinary  care  is  taken  in  the 
selection  of  collodion,  if  any  of  the  ordinary  published  formulie  are 
used,  and  if  persons  will  adhere  to  a  few  simple  rules,  I  think  they  will 
experience  no  trouble.  I  don’t  think  the  man  lives  that  can  repair  a 
bath.  I  don’t  believe  it  is  susceptible  of  repair  after  a  length  of  time. 
What  I  mean  is,  by  adding  a  little  silver  and  so  on.  My  method  of 
that  is  this : — I  don’t  think  there  has  been  a  day  for  eight  years  but 
what  I  have  had  six  baths  constantly  employed  from  morning  until 
night,  and  for  six  years  I  don’t  think  I  have  seen  one  negative  out 
of  trim.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  manage  it.  When  a  picture  does 
not  please  me  I  look  to  the  bath.  I  do  not  give  orders  about  it, 
but  look  to  it  myself.  When  a  bath  ceases  to  be  in  order  I  place 
it  aside,  have  it  filtered  and  reduced  to  the  proper  strength,  ren¬ 
dered  absolutely  neutral,  and  set  away  in  the  sun  for  six  weeks.  I 
have,  perhaps,  a  dozen  bottles  standing  in  a  row  on  a  shelf,  and  when 
we  want  to  use  a  bottle  we  take  the  one  that  has  stood  longest  on  the 
shelf,  and  so  have  new  bottles  always  ready.  I  undertake  to  say,  if 
every  photographer  present  will  abandon  the  idea  of  tinkering  his  bath 
and  adopt  the  plan  of  placing  them  in  the  sun,  he  will  not  have  that 
or  any  other  phenomena.  We  all  know  very  well  if  you  don’t  fix  your 
plate  well,  if  you  don’t  allow  your  collodion  to  set  well,  or  immerse  it  in 
the  bath  too  quickly,  twenty  different  phenomena  will  be  produced — the 
result  will  be  according  to  the  circumstances  which  cause  the  phenomena. 
But  there  is  another  point  absolutely  necessary,  which  is  perfect  clean¬ 
liness.  Some  men  manipulate  the  picture,  wash  in  the  same  water,  and 
wipe  on  the  same  towel  two  hundred  times — leave  fifty  different  finger 
marks  on  the  corners,  go  on  and  develope  it ;  and  then,  after  a  few 
days,  finding  the  picture  is  not  complete,  send  to  me  and  ask  how  to 
remedy  it,  and  I  send  word  back  to  keep  the  hands  clean. 

Mr.  Covert  :  I  read  an  article  about  fusing  the  bath.  I  was  not 
able  to  keep  six  baths  at  that  time,  but  I  kept  a  few  bottles.  When 
I  have  had  a  bath  get  out  of  order  I  would  dilute  it  down  and  fuse 
it,  and  boil  it  to  proper  strength  and  set  it  in  the  sun  for  a  few 
days,  and  have  since  that  had  no  difficulty.  As  for  hardness  or 
softness,  I  never  had  any  difficulty  with  either;  I  always  get  good, 
soft  pictures  when  I  have  proper  collodion,  and  I  work  my  bath  very 
slightly  acid.  As  quick  as  these  get  out  of  order  I  set  them  in  the  sun. 

Mr.  Rulofson  :  I  would  evaporate  them  down  90  to  100  grains 
to  the  ounce.  In  order  that  all  alcohol  and  ether  be  driven  out,  I  put 
in  water,  then  filter,  reduce  it  to  its  proper  strength  by  adding  water 
and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  making  it  absolutely  a  neutral  bath.  I  use 
the  alkaline  bath. 

Mr.  Bingham:  When  my  bath  gets  so  that  it  will  not  work  just  as  I 
want  it,  I  add  a  little  caustic  potash  to  the  solution  and  set  it  in  the 
sun  from  one  to  six  weeks  ;  when  I  want  to  use  it  I  filter  it.  Some¬ 
times  it  will  require  a  little  acid  to  bring  it  up  to  the  proper  point,  and 
I  find  I  get  very  soft  pictures  when  my  bath  is  handled  in  that  way. 
I  think  there  are  times  when  a  bath  needs  doctoring ;  but  when  it  gets 
so  sick  that  medicine  will  not  do  it  any  good,  it  then  needs  evaporating. 

Mr.  Webster:  To  remedy  those  fern  leaves,  I  use  simply  iron  and 
acid  for  my  developer.  I  add  a  little  acid  to  this  iron,  and  then  my 
developer  will  not  crawl. 


Mr.  Hall  :  I  believe  about  three-fourths  of  this  trouble  arises  from 
want  of  experience,  and  I  judge  that  from  this  fact:  I  had  a  young 
man  to  do  the  coating  of  plates,  another  one  to  make  the  sittings, 
another  one  to  develope  the  plates,  and  the  young  man  that  developed 
was  entirely  under  my  charge.  1  had  taken  a  young  man  in  to  coat 
plates.  The  young  man  doing  the  developing  got  into  difficulty.  1 
inquired  what  the  difficulty  was.  Says  he,  “That  man  don’t  coat  plates 
worth  a  cent ;  no  man  can  develope  from  his  coating.”  1  would  send* 
young  man  of  experience  in  coating  to  coat  the  plates,  and  almost  in¬ 
variably  the  difficulty  was  at  an  end.  1  believe,  further,  a  great  many 
of  these  difficulties  arise  from  the  operator  doing  too  many  things, 
consequently  he  cannot  get  thorough  practice  in  any  one  particular. 

Mr.  J ohnson  :  I  think  the  difficulty  arises  in  many  cases  from  imper¬ 
fect  chemicals,  obtained  from  inexperienced  druggists.  There  is  one 
particular  item,  and  that  is  acetic  acid.  1  think  that  by  having  pure 
chemicals  and  careful  manipulation  these  difficulties  will  be  obviated. 

Mr.  Hesler  :  If  there  is  nothing  else  on  the  fioor,  i  should  like  to 
say  a  word  about  the  developer.  'The  great  point  for  photographers 
who  make  photographs  to  obtain  a  livelihood  is  not  so  much  the  ability 
to  make  a  caricature  as  to  make  a  pleasing  picture.  They  must  be 
made  at  the  time  the  sitting  is  had.  The  object  is  to  get  expression, 
no  matter  how  good  your  chemical  effect  may  be  on  the  plate.  People 
like  a  good  expression  in  their  pictures  rather  than  chemical  effect. 

Mr.  Waterman  :  I  want  to  ask  some  of  these  gentlemen  who  talk 
about  sunning  the  bath  six  weeks,  if  they  do  not  think  if  the  bath  was 
neutralised  and  evaporated  enough  to  drive  off  the  alcohol  and  ether, 
if  six  hours’  sunning  is  not  just  as  good  as  six  weeks’  ? 

Mr.  Rulofson  :  Experience  has  shown  me  that  it  is  not  as  certain 
in  its  results  as  six  weeks’  sunning.  Twelve  years  ago  a  photo¬ 
grapher  came  to  a  little  town  1  was  trying  to  live  in,  and  was  going 
to  use  me  up,  but  he  did  not  stay  long,  and  when  he  departed  he  left 
his  office  goods  behind.  The  person  in  whose  hands  the  goods  were 
left,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  begged  me  to  take  them  off  his 
hands.  I  would  take  nothing  but  the  silver.  As  an  experiment,  1  put 
the  silver  in  the  bath-tub  and  immersed  the  plate,  and  it  was  the  lirst 
really  excellent  plate  I  ever  made  with  collodion. 

Dr.  Yogel  gave  some  illustrations  of  curious  failures  in  taking  pho¬ 
tographs.  He  exhibited  a  picture  of  four  balls,  the  two  centre  ones 
being  round,  while  the  outside  ones  were  of  oval  shape.  He  explained 
that  this  was  not  a  failure  of  the  lens,  but  of  the  perspective  ;  if  the 
cone  of  the  rays  falling  through  the  lens  is  cut  by  the  plate  in  a  rectangular 
manner  the  shape  of  the  balls  in  the  picture  will  be  round,  but  if  it  is 
cut  in  an  oblique  manner  the  shape  will  be  oval.  For  this  reason  the 
marginal  figures  in  group  pictures  suffer  a  similar  distortion,  the  heads 
being  broader  than  those  in  the  centre.  He  suggested,  therefore,  that 
in  the  arrangement  of  a  group  the  broader  figures  should  be  placed  in 
the  centre,  and  the  narrower  ones  at  the  ends.  He  then  showed  a 
second  picture,  by  which  he  illustrated  that  it  is  an  error  to  believe 
that  an  object  will  be  broad  in  the  picture  if  it  is  taken  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  and  slender  if  it  is  taken  at  a  large  distance,  but  that  the  con¬ 
trary  was  the  case.  He  had  taken  a  plaster  bust  at  different  distances, 
from  forty-seven  to  131  inches,  and  proved  that  the  picture  of  this 
object  became  broader  and  broader  as  the  distance  increased.  The 
Doctor  then  made  a  short  farewell  address  to  the  Association,  express¬ 
ing  his  great  surprise  at  the  extent  of  the  country,  at  the  extent  of 
photography  and  its  resources  here ;  of  the  extent  of  the  friendliness 
and  the  generosity  of  the  photographers  of  America,  and  of  thanks  for 
favours  shown  him,  promising  that  they  should  all  be  remembered  by 
him  for  ever  in  the  fatherland. 


CARTOGRAPHIC  APPLICATIONS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

Photographic  Branch  of  Surveyor-General’s  Office  in  Madras 
and  Bombay  Presidencies. 

Tile  photographic  branch  is  under  the  charge  of  a  superintendent,  with 
a  staff  of  three  European  and  five  native  photographers,  a  store-keeper, 
two  European  printers  with  an  establishment  of  native  zinc-printers, 
grainers,  &c.,  working  five  presses,  and  five  draughtsmen  for  correcting 
the  zinc  plates. 

The  operations  of  this  branch  are  confined  to  reproducing  the  maps  of 
the  survey  of  India  by  photography  and  photozincography,  and  owing 
to  the  facility  these  processes  afford  for  expeditiously  supplying  accurate 
maps  to  meet  the  continually  increasing  demands,  the  amount  of  work 
turned  out  in  this  way  is  very  great,  and  I  believe  infinitely  more  than 
in  any  similar  establishment  in  the  world.  At  least  one  photographer 
is  constantly  employed  in  taking  large  negatives,  and  the  work  of 
making  photo-transfers  in  greasy  ink  from  these  and  printing  them  off 
from  zinc  proceeds  without  intermission.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  operations  I  may  mention  that  last  year  no  less  than  402  original 
maps  were  photographed,  2,012  negatives  taken,  5,151  silver  prints  and 
1,743  photo-transfer  prints  were  made,  and  51,024  photozincographs 
struck  off. 

As  the  office  has  lately  been  suitably  accommodated  and  set  up  on  a 
very  efficient  scale,  and  the  photozincographic  process  is  worked  with 

*  From  Lieut.  Waterhouse’s  Report  on  the  Cartographic  Applications  of  Photography. 
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tolerable  success,  a  description  of  tbe  arrangements  and  of  the  processes 
employed  may  prove  interesting. 

The  photographic  branch  is  located  in  a  large  two-storied  house  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Surveyor-General’s  Office.  Two  rooms  on 
the  lower  floor  are  devoted  to  the  zinc  printing,  and  accommodate  six 
lithographic  and  two  copperplate  presses ;  the  other  two  rooms  on  the 
same  floor  are  occupied  by  the  negative  department,  who  have  a  dark 
room  and  a  large  room  for  storing  glass,  negatives,  chemicals,  &c.  On 
the  upper  floor  a  very  large,  airy  room  accommodates  the  store-keeper, 
writer,  and  draughtsmen,  spare  apparatus  and  stores,  while  two  side 
rooms  are  devoted  to  the  silver  and  photo-transfer  printing,  and  a  fourth 
room  is  used  as  the  superintendent’s  office. 

The  operations  are  divided  into  four  distinct  departments 

1.  The  preparation  of  the  negatives. 

2.  Silver  printing. 

3.  Printing  the  photo-transfers  in  greasy  ink. 

4.  Zincographic  printing. 

I.  —  Preparation  of  the  Negative. 

The  success  of  the  whole  of  the  after  operations  depends  entirely  upon 
the  quality  of  the  negative;  and,  as  this  depends  so  much  on  the  drawing 
of  the  original,  the  first  and  most  important  point  to  be  considered  is 
the  preparation  of  the  original  drawings  for  reproduction  and  reduction. 
Until  lately  the  requirements  of  the  process  in  this  respect  were  but  im¬ 
perfectly  understood,  and  consequently  the  results  produced  were  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  the  process  was  blamed  undeservedly.  It  has  for 
some  years  past  been  the  practice  to  send  each  surveyor  of  the  Revenue 
and  Topographical  Surveys  photozincographed  specimens  of  his  work  of 
each  season,  with  notes  pointing  out  the  faults  and  errors  to  be  avoided, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  drawing  of  the 
manuscript  originals,  which  has  produced  a  corresponding  improvement 
in  the  photozincographs,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  short  time  most  per¬ 
fect  results  will  be  obtained.  If  care  is  taken  to  produce  good  negatives 
from  suitable  originals,  results  may  be  obtained  which  may  certainly 
compare  with  ordinary  lithography,  and  even  with  engravings,  in 
sharpness  and  delicacy.  In  order  to  obtain  the  most  successful  results 
the  negative  must  be  perfectly  sharp,  free  from  distortion,  and  possess 
the  greatest  amount  of  contrast  between  the  lines  and  the  ground,  the 
lines  being  as  transparent  as  the  bare  glass,  the  ground  almost  opaque. 
The  difference  in  the  results  of  working  with  good  negatives  or  bad  ones 
is  incredible.  With  a  good  negative  from  a  good  original  everything 
works  well;  but  with  an  inferior  negative  from  a  faulty  original  all  sorts 
of  difficulties  present  themselves,  and  the  attainment  of  a  passable  result 
is  almost  a  matter  of  chance.  A  good  negative  may  always  be  obtained 
from  a  good  original,  but  a  bad  original  can  at  best  only  furnish  an  infe¬ 
rior  negative  ;  success  in  the  process  therefore  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  original  drawing,  and  strict  attention  to  the  following  points  wiil 
greatly  lessen  the  labours  of  the  operator  and  conduce  to  success : — 

1 .  The  paper  on  which  the  drawing  is  made  should  be  as  white,  clean, 
and  smooth  as  possible.  If  the  originals  are  on  rough  paper  they  should 
be  passed  through  a  copperplate  press,  and,  if  necessary,  be  cleaned  with 
India-rubber  or  bread. 

2.  The  Indian  ink  with  which  the  drawing  is  made  should  be  freshly 
rubbed  down,  quite  black,  and  free  from  grit  or  glaze  when  dry. 

3.  The  lines  of  the  drawing  should  be  firmly  drawn  without  ragged 
edges.  Very  fine  lines  should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  very  difficult  to 
reproduce,  but  when  introduced  they  must  be  continuous  and  drawn 
with  perfectly  black  ink ;  pale  ink  must  on  no  account  be  used.  Thick 
lines  in  the  printing  and  margin  must  be  well  filled  in. 

4.  Washes  of  any  colour  except  very  light  blue  are  inadmissible,  but 
outlines  may  be  drawn  in  with  dark  burnt  sienna,  carmine,  crimson, 
lake,  gamboge,  dark  green  and  similar  colours  which  will  reproduce 
black.  Any  detail  in  the  original  which  is  not  to  be  reproduced  may 
be  drawn  in  very  light  blue. 

5.  The  cross  hatching  used  to  distinguish  masonry  buildings  should 
not  be  too  closely  drawn.  Light  tints  of  pink  must  never  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  nor  light  yellow  or  burnt  sienna  for  tinting  metalled  roads. 

G.  River  courses  should  be  left  blank  and  not  filled  in  with  fine  lines, 
as  they  generally  disappear  in  patches  and  have  a  very  bad  effect. 

7.  When  the  plans  are  intended  for  reduction,  care  must  be  taken  to 
draw  the  lines  of  the  proper  thickness  relatively  to  the  scale  of  reduc¬ 
tion  ;  thus,  supposing  it  is  required  to  reduce  a  drawing  to  one-fourth 
the  original  size,  it  Avill  be  necessary  to  draw  every  line  of  the  original 
four  times  as  thick  as  will  be  required  in  the  copy.  This  rule  is  often 
neglected,  and  the  result  is  the  loss  of  all  the  finer  lines.  Another  point 
to  be  observed  is  not  to  draw  the  lines  of  hill  shading,  &c.,  too  close  to 
one  another,  or  else  the  whole  will  block  up  in  the  printing  and  become 
a  black  smudge.  Good  results  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  original 
drawings  have  been  prepared  specially  for  reduction,  and  for  this  reason 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  draw  special  “exaggerated”  copies  of 
the  1"  topographical  survey  maps,  prepared  expressly  for  reduction  to 
one-fourth  by  being  drawn  in  a  bold  style  and  containing  only  the 
details  required  in  a  geographical  map.  An  excellent  method  of  prepar¬ 
ing  these  exaggerated  copies  was  inti’oduced  by  Captain  Tanner  of  the 
Revenue  Survey,  whose  plan  was  to  print  a  full  scale  copy  of  his  standard 
4"  maps  in  very  light  blue,  and  then  generalise  the  details  and  draw  them 
in  an  exaggerated  style  with  black  ink.  This  method  has  been  found 
to  answer  very  well,  and  is  capable  of  extensive  application. 


8.  When  practicable  the  drawing  should  be  left  on  the  drawing  board, 
so  that  the  paper  may  remain  perfectly  flat,  or  it  should  be  mounted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  flatness.  This  cannot  be  done  by  pinning 
it  on  a  board,  because  the  alterations  of  temperature  affect  the  paper, 
causing  it  to  expand  unequally  and  producing  ridges.  Copying  under 
glass  obviates  this  to  some  extent,  but  is  only  applicable  to  maps  of 
limited  size. 

The  best  light  for  copying  is  a  strong  diffused  light,  as  there  is  then 
less  danger  of  reproducing  the  grain  of  the  paper,  removal  of  which 
necessitates  considerable  re-intensification  to  the  certain  detriment  of 
the  negative.  Old  discoloured  manuscripts,  &c.,  are  better  copied  in 
sunlight,  taking  care  that  the  sunlight  falls  directly  upon  them. 

Apparatus. 

It  is  important  that  the  apparatus  should  be  of  first-class  quality  and 
very  firmly  fixed,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  free  from  vibration. 

Cameras. — There  are  at  present  two  cameras  in  constant  use — one 
30  x  24  fitted  with  a  Ross’s  No.  10  triplet  lens  and  mounted  on  a  strongly- 
built  table  stand;  the  other  22  x  17  on  a  similar  stand  and  fitted  with 
an  18  x  16  Dallmeyer’s  rectilinear  copying  lens,  which  Avorks  with 
great  rapidity  and  has  given  great  satisfaction.  A  third  camera  22  x  22 
on  a  stand  made  on  the  Southampton  principle,  and  fitted  with  a 
Dallmeyer’s  neAv  rectilinear  copying  lens,  is  now  on  its  way  from  England 
and  Avill  be  a  great  acquisition. 

Apparatus  for  Supporting  the  Plans.  — The.  large  size  of  some  of  the 
maps  that  have  to  be  copied  has  rendered  it  difficult  to  devise  a 
thoroughly  efficient  plan  stand,  but  for  copying  maps  not  exceeding 
42  x  28  the  following  arrangement  has  been  found  to  answer  well 

A  rectangular  iron  frame  about  5  x  2£  travels  in  two  vertical  grooves 
cut  in  the  side  standards,  its  height  being  regulated  by  parallel  rack- 
work.  The  part  carrying  the  plan  board  slides  along  two  parallel  hori¬ 
zontal  rods  fixed  in  this  frame  at  a  foot  apart.  The  plan  board  is  fixed  on 
a  pivot  in  the  centre  of  two  diagonal  arms,  the  ends  of  which  terminate  in 
four  arcs  with  circular  slots  cut  in  them,  through  which  screws  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  plan  board,  and  serve  to  clamp  it  in  any  position.  On  the 
diagonal  arms  between  the  arcs  and  the  centre  are  fixed  tubular  slides, 
which  run  upon  the  parallel  rods.  By  these  means  the  board  can  be 
moved  about  half  its  length  to  the  left  or  right,  and  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  about  half  its  width,  and  thus  any  part  of  the  plan  can  be 
brought  in  front  of  the  lens  Avithout  removing  it  from  the  board.  The 
Belgian  model,  which  is  on  a  somewhat  similar  principle  and  secures  the 
same  results,  is,  I  think,  preferable.  The  plan  board  is  marked  off  in 
one-inch  squares,  as  also  the  focussing  screen;  this  is  a  great  aid  in 
ascertaining  that  the  image  is  perfectly  square  and  of  the  proper  size. 
Holtzappfel’s  engine-divided  scales  are  also  found  very  useful  in 
measuring  the  reductions. 

Glass  House. — A  commodious  glasshouse,  designed  specially  for  copy¬ 
ing,  has  recently  been  erected.  Its  interior  dimensions  are  28  x  16,  and 
three  cameras  can  be  worked  in  it  side  by  side.  At  the  south  end  behind 
the  cameras  there  is  a  well- ventilated  dark  room  18  x  12,  fitted  up  Avith 
sinks  and  other  conveniences,  enabling  two  men  to  wrork  at  a  time. 
In  order  to  secure  perfect  freedom  from  vibration,  the  floor  of  the  glass 
room  has  been  isolated  from  the  walls ;  the  plan  stands  are  fixed  on  a 
wall  isolated  from  the  outer  Avails  of  the  building,  and  also  from  that 
part  of  the  floor  on  Avhich  the  cameras  are  placed.  Each  camera,  again, 
rests  on  a  block  of  floor  21  x  5,  perfectly  isolated  from  the  rest.  The 
lighting  consists  principally  of  a  front  sloping  light  passing  through  a 
sash  11  ft.  Gin.  X  18  in.,  glazed  with  ground  glass,  which  diffuses  it  Arnry 
completely.  The  sides  of  the  room  are  also  glazed  for  about  twenty  feet 
in  front  of  the  plan  stands.  The  aspect  of  the  house  is  toAvards  the 
south. 

Negative  Process. — The  negative  process  used  is  the  same  as  that 
in  ordinary  use,  and  therefore  requires  no  special  description.  The 
folloAving  are  the  formulae  in  general  use  : — 

Collodion. — Equal  parts  of  Thomas’s  and  Mawson’s  mixed  at  least 
a  fortnight  before  use. 

Nitrate  Bath. 

Nitrate  of  silver . 20  to  40  grains,  according  to  temperature, 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce, 

rendered  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid. 

Developer. 

Protosulphate  of  iron  . 15  to  30  grains. 

Acetic  acid .  . 15  to  45  miuims. 

Spirits  of  Avine  .  15  ,, 

Water .  1  ounce. 

To  forty  ounces  of  this  are  added  eight  ounces  of  a  solution  of  glyco- 
cine  prepared  by  dissohfing  two  and  a-half  drachms  of  gelatine  in  one 
ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  neutralising  Avith  ammonia,  and  then  adding 
seven  drachms  of  acetic  acid,  500  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  and 
sufficient  water  to  make  up  tA\enty-five  ounces. 

Fixing. — The  plates  are  then  fixed  with  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

Intensifying. — After  fixing,  the  plates  are  treated  with  a  solution  of — 

Iodide  of  potassium .  20  grains, 

Iodine .  10  ,, 

Water . ; .  12  ounces, 

and  well  washed. 
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The  intensifying  solutions  are — 


1.  — Pyrogallic  acid .  1  grain. 

Acetic  acid .  20  minims. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

2.  — Nitrate  of  silver  .  30  grains. 

Citric  acid . £  grain. 

Water .  1  ounce. 


The  intensifying  solution  is  applied  once  or  twice,  and  the  plates  are 
well  washed  and  immersed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  in  which  they  remain  till  quite  white.  They  are  then  well 
Avashed,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  (one  to  four) 
is  poured  over  them.  After  a  thorough  Avashing  the  plates  are  dried, 
and  varnished  with  crystal  ATarnish.  Any  faults  or  defects  are  “duffed ” 
out  with  Indian  ink.  The  plates  are  then  examined  and  transferred  to 
the  silver  printing  department. 

(To  he  continued. ) 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  CLEVELAND  EXHIBITION. 

[Philadelphia  Photographer.] 

Alloav  me  a  feAV  remarks  on  the  late  Cleveland  exhibition,  at  which  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present.  The  comparison  with  the  Beilin 
exhibition  of  1865  and  the  Paris  exposition  of  1867  urges  me  particularly 
to  express  my  views  now. 

The  latter  two  exhibitions  may  have  excelled  yours  in  the  quantities 
that  were  exposed,  but  hardly  in  the  quality  of  the  Avork ;  and  the  most 
famous  of  the  French  exhibitors,  Berlin  and  Parisian  photographers, 
were  represented  in  Cleveland.  When  Ave  add  to  these  a  long  list  of  able 
American  artists  (who  in  Paris  were  only  partially  represented),  Ave  can¬ 
not  feel  surprised  at  the  brilliant  success.  I  regret  that  American 
artists  have  contributed  so  little  to  European  exhibitions,  or  the  opinions 
in  Europe  of  American  photography  would  be  quite  different.  Of  how 
much  importance  exhibitions  are  for  the  progress  of  photography  has 
been  demonstrated  in  Cleveland  in  the  most  striking  manner. 

In  Paris,  the  pictures  of  Adam-Salomon  attracted  more  attention  than 
any  others.  American  photographers  have  probably  seen  the  least  of 
the  French  exhibition,  and  still  your  exhibition  proved  how  the  French 
artist  is  appreciated  here,  and  hoAV  many  have  followed  in  his  footsteps. 
In  Germany  his  pictures  have  perhaps  been  acknowledged,  but  hardly 
any  one  has  imitated  them.  However,  this  Salomon  style,  Avith  its 
effects  portially  produced  by  copying  tricks,  will  only  be  suitable  for 
certain  peculiar  cases.  The  process  requires  much  time  and  a  Arery 
artistic  printer. 

Besides  Salomon,  Reutlinger  has  certainly  exercised  a  great  influence, 
as  well  as  the  Avorks  of  my  Berlin  countrymen.  *  Salomon  suppresses 
details,  except  in  the  face  and  hands ;  with  him  the  accessories  are  lost 
in  the  half-shade.  Reutlinger  and  the  Berlin  artists  pay  more  attention 
to  them.  Salomon  works  darker  than  nature,  the  others  try  to  approach 
the  natural  tone. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  review  of  the  exhibition ;  I  only  can 
mention  certain  specimens  as  types,  and  explain  their  peculiarities. 

In  the  pictures  of  Loesclier  and  Petsch,  the  desire  to  harmonise  the 
persons  with  the  surroundings,  such  as  furniture,  background,  and  ac¬ 
cessories,  is  manifest.  These  things  haA7e  their  significance;  Ave  live 
amongst  them,  and  to  place  them  in  the  picture  is  natural ;  only  they 
must  appear  in  colour  and  arrangements  as  secondary,  and  must  be  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

Painted  backgrounds  have  very  often  a  stagey  effect.  Loescher  and 
Petsch  employ  them  very  little.  They  have  real  furniture,  partly  in 
rococo  or  renaissance  style,  the  colour  of  which  is  varied  until  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  desired  effect  in  the  picture. 

As  a  special  progress  in  photography  negative  retouching  must  be 
considered.  In  Paris  several  photographers  were  quite  indignant  when 
I  expressed  the  opinion  that  their  negatives  had  been  retouched.  They 
seemed  to  consider  this  a  crime,  and  shrugged  their  shoulders  when  I 
told  them  that  in  Germany  nearly  all  the  negatives  are  retouched.  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Americans  do  not  turn  up  their  noses 
at  negative  retouching,  but  that  they  know  very  Avell  how  to  apply  it. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  Avorks  your  exhibition  showed  pictures 
which  indicated  a  peculiarly  American  tendency,  which  has  already 
made  itself  felt  in  Europe.  In  this  class  belongs,  first  and  foremost, 
the  Rembrandt  style.  This  style  is  apparently  generally  appreciated. 
Mr.  Kurtz,  of  NeAV  York,  is  right  when  he  says  that  an  ordinary  face 
lighted  in  the  ordinary  manner  Avill  always  remain  ordinary,  while  an 
extraordinary  light  effect  can  give  to  the  most  insipid  features  a  certain 
intellectual  aspect.  Generally,  the  very  black  background  of  the  first 
Rembrandts  has  been  abandoned.  The  toning  of  the  background,  light 
on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face,  and  dark  on  the  light  side  is  the  first 
condition  for  producing  a  “relief.”  Salomon  toned  his  backgrounds  by 
exposing  his  prints  to  sunlight,  Petsch  by  shading  them,  and  Kurtz  by 
a  curved  background.  The  latter  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  American  inventions.  How  many  variations  this  style  has  ex¬ 
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perienced  in  the  course  of  time  is  shown  by  the  picture  of  Howell,  a\1io 
lias  only  retained  the  light  effects,  and  avIio  keeps  the  background  much 
lighter  than  has  been  done  heretofore  Avith  Rembrandts. 

Another  branch  much  cultivated  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  enlarge¬ 
ments.  In  Germany  this  Avork  is  only  done  in  the  southern  parts.  In 
the  north  the  sunlight  is  too  often  wanting.  In  Berlin  not  a  single  en¬ 
largement  is  made  any  more.  I  Avas  not  a  little  surprised  Avhen  I  srav 
in  Philadelphia,  in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Moore,  eighteen  enlarging 
apparatus  in  operation. 

The  demand,  of  course,  produces  a  greater  practical  experience,  and 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  noAvhere  in  Europe  seen  such  excellent  en¬ 
largements  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  so-called  photo-crayon  style  seems  in  skilful  hands  Avell  adapted 
to  enlargements ;  for  smaller  pictures  it  is  less  suitable — they  appear 
too  much  like  lithographs. 

At  all  events  the  cultivation  of  these  ATaried  branches  of  portraiture 
shoAvs  the  great  zeal  and  activity  of  American  photographers. 

Without  any  desire  to  flatter,  I  can  make  the  assertion  that  you 
have  as  good  artists  in  America  as  Ave  in  Europe,  only  the  direction  in 
Avliich  they  work  is  different. 

The  same  holds  good  in  landscapes.  Excluding  the  pictures  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  which  Avere  already  known  in  Paris,  this  branch  was, 
in  quantity,  not  very  strongly  represented. 

The  dry-plate  processes  of  Carey  Lea  and  Newton  may  become  very 
important. 

Quite  different,  again,  are  the  printing  processes,  the  Albert  process, 
and  the  relief  printing  process  of  Woodbury.  Where  a  dozen  copies 
only  are  wanted  these  new  inventions  ha\m,  perhaps,  no  practical  value. 
Their  importance  lies  in  the  production  of  quantities  for  the  illustration 
of  books  or  collections  of  pictures  for  scientific  or  technical  representa¬ 
tions  and  reproductions. 

Albert’s  process  is  mere  like  lithography,  and  the  pictures  are  printed 
in  a  similar  maimer ;  they  do  not  reach  the  delicacy  and  depth  of  a  silver 
print.  How  many  impressions  a  plate  is  able  to  furnish  has  not  been 
ascertained  yet.  The  printing  itself  requires  much  skill.  This  process 
is  best  suited  for  reproducing  crayon  drawings.  The  Woodbury  pictures 
approach,  in  delineation,  depth,  and  half-tones  nearest  to  the  silver 
print ;  the  printing  is  easy,  and  the  number  of  copies  that  can  be  made 
is  very  great.  Large  pictures  seem  to  offer  some  difficulty,  but  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  process  for  the  production  of  smaller  pictures  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  seems  to  be  established  beyond  a  doubt. 

Vainly  did  I  look  in  your  exhibition  for  specimens  of  the  so-called 
Berlin  process.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  artistic  negative  retouch  can 
be  replaced  by  any  mechanical  or  chemical  process.  It  is,  hoAvever, 
possible  that  by  such  a  method  softer  half-tones  may  be  gained  in  the 
face,  as  is  plainly  visible  in  the  specimens  shown.  These  pictures  are, 
hoAvever,  deficient  in  sharpness,  which  is  partly  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  diffused  daylight,  as  well  as  the  direct  sunlight,  produces  the  print. 
In  this  respect  the  principles  of  the  printing  apparatus  by  Hamilton, 
of  Sioux  City,  is  Avorthy  of  notice.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  dark 
box,  at  the  bottom  of  Avhich  is  the  printing  frame ;  the  box  can  be  turned 
towards  the  sun  in  any  direction,  and  diffused  daylight  is  excluded  by 
the  sides  of  the  box. 

For  years  our  negative  and  positive  processes  have  remained  stationary ; 
and  it  seems  almost  as  if  no  improvement  in  the  mechanical  or  chemical 
methods  Avas  to  be  expected,  and  yet  the  Obernetter  paper  and  the  col- 
lodio-chloride  of  silver  pictures  on  opal  glass  shoAV  that  greater  fineness 
can  be  produced  than  with  ordinary  albumen  paper,  and  I  believe  the 
time  is  not  very  distant  when  an  albumen  paper  will  be  made  which  will 
yield  as  fine  results  as  collodio-chloride  of  silver  on  opal  glass. 

The  main  thing,  hoAve\rer,  even  Avith  the  best  process  is  pose  and 
illumination.  Without  a  due  regard  for  artistic  principles  the  best 
chemicals  and  papers  will  fail  to  produce  a  beautiful  picture. 

H.  Vogel,  Ph.D. 


fBeefiup  of  SodRies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Free  Library  and  Museum. 
Mutual  Improvement  Institute. 

23th . 

Oldham  . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  3rd  ult.,— M.  Balard 
occupying  the  chair. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  unimportant  business,  and  the  receipt 
of  communications  possessing  no  interest  for  our  readers, 

M.  Bazin  made  a  communication  to  the  Society  respecting  a  process 
for  diminishing  by  one-third  the  time  of  exposure  in  the  camera,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  formula  by  which  the  negative  was  executed. 
This  process  (he  says)  consists  in  augmenting  the  power  of  the  light  on 
the  collodionised  plate  by  additional  red  rays,  independent  of  the  light 
passing  through  the  objective.  This  red  light  is  admitted  into  the 
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camera  by  making  in  the  four  corners  of  tlie  front,  circular  openings, 
which  are  closed  by  means  of  glasses  coloured  red  with  carmine  dissolved 
in  ammonia.  These  glasses  should,  besides,  be  rendered  double  by  means 
of  a  ground  glass,  so  placed  as  to  diffuse  the  luminous  rays,  the  red 
light  striking  upon  the  sensitive  layer  at  the  same  time  that  the  image 
is  produced  by  the  objective.  Under  the  influence  of  this  red  light — the 
intensity  of  which  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  opening  of  the 
diaphragm  of  the  lens,  and  according  to  an  exposure  which  should  be 
one-third  less  than  is  necessary  for  obtaining  a  good  negative  by  the 
ordinary  processes — the  developer  causes  the  darker  parts  of  the  image 
to  come  out  perfectly,  diminishes  the  crudity  of  the  high  lights,  and 
gives  much  harmony  to  the  picture.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by 
submitting  the  sensitive  plate  to  the  red  light,  whether  before  or  after 
the  exposure,  but  the  result  is  not  so  good.  The  other  rays  have  been 
tried,  but  the  red  ray  is  the  only  one  that  has  produced  satisfactory 
effects. 

In  support  of  this  communication  M.  Bazin  showed  double  proofs 
made  from  negatives  taken  in  precisely  the  same  time.  That  obtained 
with  the  addition  of  the  red  light  gave  much  more  of  the  details  in  the 
very  black  or  dark  green  parts,  with  more  softness  in  the  light  parts, 
whilst  the  proof  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  presented  in  the  former 
parts  absolute  blacks. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  after  adjourned. 

Another  meeting  of  the  same  Society  took  place  on  the  1st  instant,— 
M.  Davanne  in  the  chair. 

M.  Gondv,  of  Debreczin,  presented  to  the  Society  a  number  of  proofs 
(cartes  and  album  portraits)  in  which  different  effects  were  obtained  by 
means  of  an  apparatus  which  enables  the  operator  to  regulate  the  light¬ 
ing  at  his  pleasure.  M.  Gondy’s  apparatus  consists  of  a  kind  of  small 
apartment  formed  of  two  side  frames,  of  another  forming  the  ground, 
and  a  fourth  the  ceiling.  The  sitter  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  this 
apartment.  The  lateral  frames  are  divided  by  the  perpendiculars  and 
by  a  horizontal  bar  into  two  portions,  either  of  which  can  be  shut  sepa¬ 
rately  by  a  curtain.  The  apparatus  is  easily  movable,  so  as  to  obtain 
by  its  aid  the  most  varied  effects.  M.  Gondy  places  it  near  the  window 
which  lights  the  studio,  sometimes  parallel  to  the  luminous  rays  and 
sometimes  according  to  a  determined  angle.  By  the  aid  of  the  four 
curtains  of  the  lateral  frames  he  lights  at  will  any  particular  part  of  the 
model ;  the  curtain  of  the  ceiling  fulfils  the  same  office ;  and,  lastly,  the 
frames  being  placed  in  the  point  of  view  relatively  to  the  window  and 
the  ground,  he  is  enabled  to  obtain  these  varied  effects. 

M.  Lecourt  addressed  the  following  note  to  the  Society: — “The 
object  of  the  communication  I  am  about  to  make  to  the  Society  is  to 
remedy  the  inconvenience  experienced  through  the  drying  of  wet  collo¬ 
dion  plates  when  the  exposure  in  the  camera  has  been  very  much  prolonged. 
Who  has  not  been  a  victim  to  those  accidents  which  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  reproduce  objects  insufficiently  or  badly  lighted  ?  I 
avoid  this  difficulty  by  placing  at  a  very  little  distance  before  the 
sensitised  plate  a  second  plate,  thin  and  perfectly  clean ;  I  thus  main¬ 
tain  the  moisture  during  a  sufficient  space  of  time  for  any  exposure 
whatever,  be  it  an  hour  or  more,  without  any  apparent  drying.  This 
means,  as  simple  as  it  is  efficacious,  may,  I  think,  prove  useful,  and  on 
this  account  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  point  it  out  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  Society.” 

The  Society  thanked  M.  Lecourt  for  his  communication. 

M.  Davanne  made  the  following  observations  in  regard  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  sensitive  plates  prepared  according  to  the  Taupenot 
process  : — Some  months  since  I  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the 
Society  a  communication  from  M.  Belbeze,  according  to  which  he 
thought  he  would  be  able  to  preserve  for  an  indefinite  period  the 
sensitiveness  of  plates  prepared  by  the  Taupendt  process.  M.  Belbeze 
had  sent  me  during  the  month  of  October,  as  specimens  in  support  of 
this  idea,  a  collection  of  six  plates  prepared  by  him  in  September,  and 
it  was  in  the  month  of  June — that  is,  nine  months  afterwards— that  I 
opened  the  box  and  experimented  with  the  plates.  Excepting  some 
blisters — proceeding,  doubtless,  from  their  not  being  sufficiently  clean, 
or  from  the  preparation  having  been  in  a  damp  place — I  found  the  plates 
the  same  as  if  they  had  been  sensitised  only  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours,  without  any  sensible  decrease  in  their  rapidity.  The  mode  of 
preservation  consisted  simply  in  covering  the  plate,  after  the  second 
sensitising  and  a  perfect  washing,  with  an  infusion  of  sugared  tea, 
according  to  the  following  formula  : — 

Water  .  500  cubic  centimetres. 

Tea .  20  grammes. 

Sugar .  25  ,, 

Alcohol  at  36° .  25  cubic  centimetres. 

I  described,  some  years  ago,  a  process  by  M.  Magny  for  obtaining  the 
same  result.  It  consisted  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  which 
was  poured  upon  the  sensitive  plate  after  the  last  washing.  The  layer, 
after  desiccation,  will  keep  perfectly  for  several  months.  As  I  have  in 
hand  some  fine  proofs,  made  last  winter  by  M.  Magny,  in  Algeria,  I 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  lay  before  you  at  the  same  time 
specimens  of  these  two  processes,  which  present  the  greatest  similarity. 
I  consider  that  the  same  object  could  be  attained  with  coffee,  tannin, 


pyrogallic  acid,  andprobably  even  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
as  was  also  advised  by  M.  Blanquart  Evrard,  in  1863,  for  obtaining  a 
dry  collodion  without  any  other  preparation  than  the  ordinary  collodion 
well  washed  and  divested  by  some  reducing  agent  of  all  traces  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  these  processes  the  principal  object 
to  be  effected  is  the  elimination  by  any  agent  of  all  the  free  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  may  be  done  with  sufficient  facility,  by  prolonged  washings 
when  a  simple  collodion  is  concerned,  but  which  is  more  difficult  when 
albumenised  collodion  is  employed.  In  this  latter  case,  in  fact,  the 
nitrate  of  silver  forms  with  the  albumen  an  insoluble  combination  which 
pure  water  cannot  sufficiently  change,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  rapid  alteration  of  the  plates.  Some  observations  may  be  made 
in  support  of  this  theory.  W e  have,  in  fact,  frequently  remarked  that 
albumenised  collodion  plates,  well  washed  in  distilled  water,  alter  very 
rapidly  ;  whilst  others,  washed  with  water  that  is  not  quite  pure,  such  as 
the  water  of  the  Seine  or  canal  water,  generally  give  preferable  results. 
These  waters  often  contain  a  minimum  quantity  of  soluble  chloride  ; 
but  if  the  chloride  be  too  strong,  as  frequently  happens  near  the  sea, 
the  preparations  are  abominable.  Lastly,  I  have  remarked  that,  if  the 
waters  were  sufficiently  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  so  that  when  poured 
into  a  glass,  after  resting  during  a  night,  gaseous  bubbles  could  be  seen 
on  the  sides,  the  layers  they  produced  had  very  little  sensitiveness.  The 
observations  I  have  now  made  require  to  be  confirmed.  Besides  the 
reducing  agents  I  have  pointed  out,  there  are  numerous  other  means  of 
eliminating  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  indeed,  all  the  bodies  forming  with 
it  an  insoluble  silver  salt  by  double  decomposition  are  available  for 
this  purpose,  amongst  others  the  iodides,  bromides,  or  soluble  chlorides. 
The  first  attempts  made  with  the  chloride  of  sodium,  perhaps  because 
they  were  badly  directed,  did  not  give  me  satisfactory  results.  The 
plates  were  covered  with  spots  and  streaks  which  in  another  application 
might  have  been  avoided ;  but  the  preceding  researches  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  employment  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  on  the  other  (to  avoid 
fogging  in  the  alkaline  development),  have  led  me  to  make  experiments 
with  this  reactive  agent  which  are  too  recent  to  be  yet  published.  I 
give  them,  nevertheless,  in  order  that  they  may  be  repeated  during  this 
fine  season.  The  plate  prepared  with  albumenised  collodion  having 
been,  as  usual,  submitted  to  a  second  sensitising  process,  is  washed  with 
care,  then  immersed  in  a  vessel  containing  one  gramme  of  bromide  of 
potassium  to  one  litre  of  distilled  water  (this  quantity  may,  no  doubt, 
be  diminished  by  one-half).  After  four  or  five  minutes  the  plate  is 
taken  out,  the  surface  rinsed  with  a  little  distilled  water,  and  left  to 
dry.  After  fifteen  days  of  great  heat,  such  as  we  have  lately  had,  I 
obtained  a  brilliant  proof,  without  any  trace  of  fogging,  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  development ;  and  though  I  lacked  the  time  to  prolong  the  experi¬ 
ment,  the  general  aspect  was  such  as  to  induce  the  presumption  that  their 
preservation  might  have  been  prolonged  considerably  further. 

MM.  Geymet  and  Alker  presented  the  following  note  on  printing 
with  printing  ink  : — “We  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  meeting 
some  proofs  of  different  kinds— part  of  them  complete,  and  the  rest  of 
no  value  except  as  the  results  of  experiments.  These  latter  will  give 
rise  to  some  reflections  on  this  method  of  printing,  and  that  is  our 
reason  for  submitting  them.  We  are  desirous  of  drawing  attention  to 
the  particular  mode  of  printing  which  is  suited  to  hollows  and  reliefs  in 
gelatine.  The  difficulty  in  the  Albert  process  is  not  in  the  plate. 
They  obtain  regularly,  with  bichromated  gelatine,  an  exact  and  com¬ 
plete  picture  possessing  all  the  fineness  requisite  for  photography. 
Amateurs  create  every  day  perfect  types  of  this  kind,  but  they  think 
that  those  reliefs  and  hollows  which  are  not  very  marked  cannot  be 
printed;  this,  however, is  amistake.  I  he  printing  m  copperplate  is  avery 
simple  operation  in  theory,  but  requires  particular  care  and  great  prac¬ 
tice.  A  skilful  practitioner  would  not  be  able,  without  several  trials, 
to  print  a  gelatined  plate  properly.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
this  process,  which  has  no  mystery  about  it,  and  which  gives  such  fine 
proofs,  should  be  so  slow  in  extending  itself.  It  will  still  remain  for 
a  long  time  the  monopoly  of  a  skilful  hand.  Suppress  the  printing 
studios  and  suppose  that  engraving  in  copperplate  dated  only  a  few 
years  back,  it  is  very  certain  that  we  should  have  to  wait  ten  years  for 
a  good  proof  to  put  under  glass.  The  Albert  process  is  only  an  im¬ 
proved  application  of  the  discoveries  of  Mungo  Ponton,  Poitevin,  &c. 
It  consists  in  covering  a  thick  plate  with  a  layer  of  bichromated  gela¬ 
tine,  which  is  rendered  insoluble  by  a  first  exposure.  This  first 
support  is  then  covered  with  a  layer  of  sensitised  gelatine,  &c. , 
as  described  in  our  treatise  on  heliographic  engraving.  The  gelatine 
may  be  spread  directly  with  the  addition  of  three  per  cent,  of  bi¬ 
chromate  upon  the  negative  itself.  In  both  cases  the  operation  is 
not  by  swelling  but  by  dissolving,  as  only  the  insoluble  part  re¬ 
mains  upon  the  glass  — -  that  is  to  say,  underneath  the  layers. 
This  method,  though  well  known,  is  not  sufficiently  worked,  and  the 
plate  upon  a  glass  which  is  now  before  the  meeting  is  a  confirmation  of 
the  process  as  described.  It  seems  impossible  to  print  a  hollow  or  a 
relief  of  this  kind.  It  may  be  done,  however,  and  we  have  seen 
amateurs  who,  by  inking  with  the  aid  of  a  gelatine  roller,  have  printed 
with  complete  success  reliefs  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

This  communication  w^as  accompanied  by  a  number  of  plates  on  to 
which  the  gelatined  image  in  relief  had  been  transferred. 

After  some  minor  communications  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 
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BERLIN. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  10th  ult., — Herr  M.  Prtimm 
in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Zenker  addressed  the  meeting  in  reference  to  an  article  in  Liese- 
gang’s  Archiv  on  Professor  Tyndall’s  treatise  upon  the  spots  on  the  sun. 
These  spots,  being  visible  when  the  atmosphere  appears  to  be  perfectly 
clear  and  through  the  direct  solar  rays  (he  said),  must  be  atoms  of  an 
organic  nature,  and  might  possibly  be  disadvantageous  to  the  operations 
of  the  photographer.  The  idea  proposed  in  the  article  referred  to  of 
drawing  the  air  out  of  the  camera  and  obscuring  the  atoms  by  means  of 
cotton,  he  explained  to  be  perfectly  worthless.  He  (Dr.  Zenker)  also  in¬ 
formed  the  meeting  of  the  means  proposed  by  Herr  Paschen,  through  M. 
Faye,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  for  photographing  the  transit 
of  Venus.  Paschen’s  proposition,  as  M.  Faye  had  remarked,  was  well 
considered  and  practical.  He  regretted  that  this,  and  particularly  what 
related  to  the  adjustment  of  the  instrument,  had  not  elicited  more  notice 
in  the  English  journals.  The  Prussian  Government,  he  said,  had  already 
contributed  3,000  thalers  towards  the  necessary  preparatory  expenses. 
Dr.  Zenker  concluded  by  mentioning  Monckhoven’s  article  in  the  Bulletin 
Beige  criticising  Ducos  du  Hauron’s  published  method  of  photochromy. 
Monckhoven  (he  said)  knew  that  he  had  already  published  in  the  Mit- 
theilungen  the  improbability — nay,  the  impossibility — of  carrying  it  out 
unless  some  material  could  be  found  possessing  the  same  sensitiveness  to 
all  the  rays  of  light  as  the  iodide  of  silver  had  for  the  blue  and  violet  rays. 

Herr  Quidde  introduced  the  subject  of  enamel  paper  in  reference  to  an 
article  that  had  appeared  respecting  Grime’s  enamel  paper,  which  in  its 
time  had  been  much  spoken  of.  He  said  many  faults  were  found  with 
this  commodity,  which  the  paper  in  question  had  by  degrees  almost 
entirely  got  rid  of.  First,  it  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  brittle ; 
then,  in  consequence  of  its  extraordinary  brilliancy  and  smoothness,  it 
was  apt  to  wear  off  and  become  defaced ;  lastly,  it  was  stated  that  it 
yielded  a  very  chalky  white — a  fault  which,  perhaps,  in  cases  where 
the  paper  was  otherwise  faultless,  might  be  got  rid  of  by  a  peculiar 
handling  of  the  negative. 

Herr  Prumm  mentioned  a  strong,  so-called  enamel  cardboard  in 
which  the  fault  of  brittleness  was  exhibited  in  a  very  small  degree. 

Herr  A.  Burchard  said  that,  for  the  usual  cartes  de  vislte,  they  used  a 
double-glazed  paper,  through  which  this  defect  was  avoided,  and  that  it 
was  covered  on  both  sides  with  a  chalk  composition. 

Herr  A.  Lindner  asked  for  a  portion  of  this  enamel  paper  to  be 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  experiment. 

Herr  Moser  Senior  exhibited  an  apparatus  which  he  had  constructed 
after  the  style  of  the  revolver  stereoscopic  apparatus,  for  the  inspection 
of  numerous  cartes  de  vislte.  It  met  with  general  approval,  on  account 
of  the  safety  with  which  the  pictures  were  changed  and  the  elegance  of 
its  arrangement. 

Herr  Linde  laid  before  the  meeting  some  stereoscopic  pictures  by  Mr. 
England,  and  called  attention  to  the  neatly-copied  signature  upon  them. 
He  inquired  whether  the  production  of  fine  writing  in  photographs  was 
known  at  all.  There  ensued  a  long  debate  on  this  subject.  The  plan 
proposed  by  Dr.  Zenker  was  pronounced  to  be  the  one  most  likely  to 
succeed.  The  production  of  white  print  writing  on  a  black  ground  in 
the  stereoscopic  picture  he  said  was  rendered  clear  by  making  a  dia- 
positive  on  glass,  as  catalogues  are  printed,  and  by  afterwards  pasting 
the  separated  collodion  film  on  the  negative  of  the  stereoscopic  picture. 

Herr  Grasshoff  reported  the  result  of  his  labours  to  solve  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  had  remained  unanswered  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the 
Society — “Does  the  process  answer  of  pouring  a  solution  of  albumen 
over  glass  plates  before  collodionising  them?”  He  said  he  was  much 
rejoiced  at  the  result,  to  which  he  had  devoted  a  special  article.  He 
asked  his  colleagues  in  a  similar  way  to  find  a  method  of  proving  it,  as 
small  circumstances  often  led  to  great  profit. 

Herr  Prumm  at  once  undertook  the  accomplishment  of  the  work. 
He  only  remarked  by  the  way  that,  in  order  to  make  sure,  a  great 
quantity  of  ammonia  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  albumen — about 
fifteen  drops  to  two  eggs. 

Herr  Marrowsky  considered  the  means  recommended  adequate  to 
the  purpose  in  case  of  need,  but  he  thought,  with  good  glasses,  the 
trouble  of  cleaning  them  was  too  trifling  to  render  the  other  process 
necessary. 

Herr  Schweier  said  he  had  often  made  use  of  albumenised  plates,  but 
he  had  not  been  so  satisfied  with  the  results.  The  albumen  layer  tainted 
the  silver  bath,  and  by  silvering  the  plates  without  albumen,  sabre- 
formed  spots  and  stripes  were  produced  which  came  from  the  edges. 
He  had  also  found  that  in  reproducing  lines,  even  when  he  employed 
albumenised  plates,  they  were  generally  wanting  in  sharpness,  though 
he  used  the  smallest  lens  (Steinheil’s)  and  he  had  not  employed  the 
iodide  of  ammonium. 

Herr  Prumm  said  he  considered  this  last  circumstance  was  the  cause 
of  Herr  Schweier’s  want  of  success.  The  iodide  of  ammonium  played 
a  principal  part  in  this  process,  as  the  iodide  of  silver  which  was  already 
formed  thereby  in  the  albumen  layer  was  further  assisted  by  the 
working  of  the  iodide  of  silver  in  the  collodion.  He  thought  it  most 
likely  that  the  want  of  sharpness  in  the  reproduction  of  lines  was 
attributable  to  the  circumstance  of  Herr  Schweier  having  coagulated 


the  albumen  by  heat  before  using  it.  This  might  easily  create  a  layer 
which,  by  virtue  of  its  opalescence,  might  cause  a  dispersion  of  the  light. 
He  said  he  remembered  a  similar  disturbance  occasioned  by  drops  on 
the  back  of  the  negative  plate. 

Herr  Janghaus  agreed  with  what  had  been  said,  remarking  that  the  heat¬ 
ing  of  albumen  coagulated  it  quite  differently  from  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

Herr  A.  Burchard  said  he  remembered  a  case  where  the  want  of 
sharpness  occurred  in  consequence  of  his  having  exposed  a  chroino- 
gelatine  layer  in  the  camera  without  its  having  been  shut  at  the  back 
with  a  black  cover. 

Herr  Grasshoff  presented  to  the  Society  some  very  instructive  copies 
from  negatives,  of  which  one  picture  was  without  any  retouch,  a  second 
had  a  little,  and  the  third  was  perfectly  retouched. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Herr  Grasshoff  and  the  other  gentlemen  for 
their  communications,  after  which  the  meeting  separated. 

Another  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  the  24th  ultimo, 
when  a  long  communication  was  read  from  Dr.  Vogel,  at  New  York. 
The  Doctor  appeared  to  write  in  high  spirits,  delighted  with  the  warm  - 
hearted  reception  he  had  met  with,  not  only  from  his  countrymen 
resident  in  New  York,  but  from  the  Americans  themselves.  He  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  letter  having  met  with  many  materials  which  were 
especially  interesting  to  photographers. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  Herr  G.  Scamoni,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in 
Avhich,  the  photographic  department  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  in 
that  city  was  very  ably  treated. 


Correspoifimm. 

Specialties  in  Portraiture  at  the  Exhibition  in  the  Palais  de 

l’Industrte. — Dead  Nature.— Landscapes. — Paper  Negatives. — 

Wet  and  Dry  Collodions. — Indian  and  Algerian  Photographs. — 

Clean  Hands,  and  Hypochlorite  of  Potash. 

Before  entirely  leaving  the  portraiture  of  the  Exhibition  in  the  Palais  de 
1’  Industrie,  I  will  just  name  one  or  two  specialists.  First,  as  to  the  coloured 
portraits  by  M.  Chambay,  which  were  noticed  in  your  pages  some  years 
ago.  The  same  artist  sends  some  on  plain  salted  paper,  retouched  in 
plain  colours.  From  this  exhibition  it  would  appear  that  the  style 
practised  by  M.  Chambay  remains  appreciated  by  the  public.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  new  readers  of  the  Journal,  I  may  say  that  the  coloured 
portraits  are  supposed  to  be  produced  by  superposing  a  transparent 
paper  positive,  slightly  printed  and  slightly  coloured,  over  another  from 
the  same  negative,  but  of  greater  depth  of  printing  and  colouring. 
The  effect  is  an  imitation  of  an  ivory  miniature  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Chemically  coloured  or  dyed  portraits  are  shown  by  Sig.  Leopoldo 
Casinol,  of  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  in  Spain. 

M.  Dallemagne,  Paris,  shows  a  number  of  portraits,  from  his  “  Gal- 
lerie  artistique  universelle which  are  curious  from  each  one  being  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  photograph  of  a  frame,  the  name  of  the  celebrity 
being  seen  at  the  lower  end.  I  suppose  the  subject  sits  before  an 
appropriate  frame  on  which  his  name  is  painted,  and  the  whole  is  photo¬ 
graphed  together. 

Holzamer,  of  Worms,  shows  a  number  of  large  photographs  of  a 
monument  to  Luther.  These  are  peculiar  from  being  vignetted  of  so 
large  a  size — over  14  x  10. 

Pagliano,  of  Milan,  sends  a  collection  of  portraits  with  queer-looking 
backgrounds.  They  give  you  the  idea  of  blanket  backgrounds  at  first, 
then  rough  plastered  walls,  and  on  close  examination  they  do  not  look 
so  well  as  either  of  the  objects  would  have  done  for  which  you  mistook 
them.  Then  the  artist  endeavours  to  impart  a  quaintness  to  his  pic¬ 
tures  by  putting  in  the  date  on  the  background  in  ancient  type  “  a.d. 
1869,”  &c.,  and  he  adds  the  monograms  and  crests  of  the  pourtrayed,  if 
they  possess  them. 

Reuter,  of  Braunsweig,  takes  portraits  of  dead  nature,  stuffed  animals, 
partridges  hiding  about  in  the  grass,  dogs  snuffing  about  after  them, 
&c. ;  and  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  pleasing  series  of 
pictures,  which,  however,  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  landscapes 
than  even  portraits  of  animals. 

With  this  we  will  finish  our  examination  of  portraiture,  and  now 
turn  to  landscapes.  These  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — those 
produced  by  wet  collodion,  those  by  dry  collodion,  and  those  from  paper 
negatives.  We  will  begin  with  the  last  first,  as  they  will  probably  be 
more  quickly  passed  over  than  the  others. 

First,  we  will  name  M.  Andre  Gironse,  ex-pensioner  of  the  French 
Academy  at  Rome,  and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  These 
views  are  certainly  very  artistic,  but  the  tones  lack  the  proper  colour 
according  to  our  modem  ideas,  being  too  red. 
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M.  Eugene  Cavelier,  of  Arras,  is  a  steadfast  supporter  of  the  paper 
process  for  landscapes,  and  he  has  a  very  good  collection  from  unwaxed 
dry  paper.  I  think  anyone  seeing  what  this  process  can  produce  in  the 
hands  of  an  artist  who  thoroughly  understands  it  would  he  tempted  to 
renounce  glass  plates.  These  two  are  the  only  representatives  of  the 
paper  negative  processes,  I  believe.  I  think  I  once  gave  M.  Cuvelier’s 
process  in  these  pages,  and,  if  I  recollect  aright,  iodide  of  ammonium 
is  a  chief  salt  in  the  preparation  of  the  paper. 

N  ow  for  wet  collodion.  This  process  is  burdensome  en  ough  at  ordinary 
temperatures  and  in  well-regulated  country  districts ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  coating  and  developing  plates  in  a  heat  enough  to  boil  the  collodion, 
and  in  a  country  where  the  natives  and  nature  seem  to  oppose  diffi¬ 
culties  of  all  kinds  to  the  enterprising  photographer,  the  burden  is 
great  indeed.  First  place  of  honour,  then,  to  those  who  have  ex¬ 
perienced  these  difficulties  and  have  conquered  them,  and  show  proofs 
of  their  conquest  by  their  wonderfully  good  photographic  landscapes. 

For  delicate  rendering  of  masses  of  white  stonework,  half-tones  and 
deep  shadows,  and  general  excellent  work,  we  must  place  Capt.  Lyon, 
of  Geneva,  in  a  prominent  position.  He  shows  a  series  of  fine  views 
taken  in  the  South  of  India  on  wet  collodion,  under  a  heat  of  90°  to 
120°,  and  130°  in  the  tent ! 

There  are  other  Indian  views  shown  in  the  name  of  the  great  physi¬ 
cist,  M.  Janssen,  forming  “part  of  a  collection  brought  back  by  M. 
Janssen  at  the  conclusion  of  his  scientific  mission  to  India.”  I  was 
very  much  pleased  in  examining  these  excellent  pictures  at  finding  at  the 
corner  of  each  the  name  of  our  good  friend — for  so  may  we  not  call  a 
correspondent  who  has  given  to  the  readers  of  your  Journal  a  graphic 
account  of  his  working  and  travelling  ? — Mr.  S.  Bourne. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum  sends  a  large  collection  of  Indian 
photographs  which  had  already  figured  at  the  1867  Exhibition. 

Algeria  is  not  always  under  the  influence  of  a  temperate  climate,  and 
the  sun  comes  down  strongly  sometimes,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the 
views  shown  by  M.  Magny,  who,  however,  has  succeeded  very  well  in 
so  regulating  his  chemicals  as  to  avoid  solarisation,  and  to  secure  a  large 
amount  of  half-tone.  The  white  domes  of  a  mosque,  and  the  building 
itself  taken  in  bright  sunshine,  show  no  symptoms  of  being  over-exposed. 

Coming  back  into  temperate  climes,  we  will  examine  two  frames  of 
landscapes — some  from  the  wet  process,  some  from  the  dry.  How 
monotonous  is  the  effect  of  all  these ! — good,  good;  no  bad  ones.  A  bad 
one  would  give  piquancy  to  the  others,  would  it  not  ?  But  here  we  go 
wandering  to  the  Tyrol,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  Italy,  the  Rhine,  and  are 
obliged  to  say  that  all  are  good,  wet  or  dry ;  and  Mr.  William  England, 
of  London,  must  be  a  clever  operator  under  all  circumstances  of  central 
European  experience.  This  gentleman  does  not  follow  one  dry  process 
apparently,  and  reject  all  others;  for  we  see  views  by  the  gum,  coffee, 
and  modified  Taupen6t. 

In  the  coffee  process  M.  Constant  Delessert  shows  a  couple  of  frames 
of  specimens.  The  distances  and  atmosphere  are  pretty  well  rendered 
in  many  of  the  pictures,  but  the  latter  seem  to  me  as  if  they  would  be 
improved  by  better  printing. 

I  find  I  have  omitted  a  very  clever  artist  in  waxed-paper  negatives, 
M.  Delondre.  His  pictures,  taken  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine  and 
Marne,  are  wonderful  proofs  of  the  value  of  a  good  paper  negative 
process. 

As  I  have  a  communication  relative  to  clean  hands  which  should 
appear  in  this  letter,  I  must  propose  to  finish  off  the  review  of  the 
exhibition  in  my  next  communication,  if  possible. 

Some  of  your  readers  have  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  cleaning  their 
hands  and  removing  the  stains  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  the  hypochlorite 
solution  recommended  by  M.  Guerry  in  these  pages.  I  have  asked  this 
gentleman  for  more  information  on  the  subject  if  possible,  and  he  gives 
me  the  following  : — “As  you  saw  yourself,  I  am  engaged  at  M.  Lejeune’s 
specially  to  develope  and  intensify  negatives.  When  I  have  made  fifty 
or  sixty  my  hands,  which  are  totally  unprotected,  are  of  a  metallic 
black,  formed  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  pyrogallic  acid,  &c.  If  I  were 
obliged  to  clean  my  hands  with  cyanide  of  potassium  and  iodine  I  do  not 
think  I  should  finish  the  process  even  in  half-an-hour,  whilst  in  two  or 
three  minutes  I  have  them  perfectly  clean  with  the  hypochlorite  of  pot¬ 
ash — which  should  be  very  concentrated,  and  costs  about  one  franc  a  litre, 
whilst  there  is  another  quality  sold  by  the  grocers  at  about  a  penny 
(ten  centimes)  a  litre.  An  abundant  washing  in  the  hyposulphite  solu¬ 
tion,  and  afterwards  in  plenty  of  water,  takes  away  all  the  bad  smell, 
and  nothing  prevents  one  to  then  employ  a  perfumed  soap  if  desired. 
As  the  smell  of  the  hypochlorite  is  indeed  very  disagreeable,  have  care 


to  open  the  window  of  the  laboratory,  and  so  establish  a  good  draught. 
The  old  stains  are  certainly  more  difficult  to  take  away  than  the  fresher 
ones  ;  but  it  is  the  same  with  every  process  I  have  employed  when  I  was 
ignorant  of  this  one.  If  you  desire  to  see  the  experiment  again,  come 
and  see  me  about  half-past  four  or  five  o’clock,  at  M.  Lejeune’s ;  then 
is  the  time  when  my  hands  are  in  the  most  favourable  condition  to 
entirely  convince  you.” 

Let  those  who  have  tried  this  process  try  it  again  with  a  stronger 
hypochlorite  solution,  and  let  them  report  in  the  J ournal. 

Paris,  July  19,  1870.  R.  J.  Fowler. 


WASHING  PRINTS,  &c. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  more  than  once  pointed  out  through  the  medium 
of  the  photographic  journals  what  I  consider  the  folly  of  soaking  prints 
for  twenty  minutes  in  strong  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  in  your  number 
for  the  8th  inst.  you  again  insist  on  the  necessity  for  so  doing. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  used  about  three  ounces  to  the  pint,  and 
the  time  of  immersion  averages  about  three  minutes.  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  print  has  either  turned  yellow 
or,  as  the  Yankees  say,  “  absquatilated.  ”  I  believe  the  great  secret  is 
never  to  use  the  same  hypo,  bath  a  second  time,  and  not  to  immerse  too 
many  prints  in  it.  The  saving  in  washing  is  immense. 

I  had  fancied  that  I  stood  almost  alone  in  my  notions  on  this  subject ; 
but  on  the  very  same  day  you  recommend  a  lengthened  soaking  there 
appears  an  article  in  a  contemporary  from  Professor  Krippendorf,  in 
which  he  says  that  he  immerses  the  collodio- chloride  paper,  which  has 
a  substratum  of  gelatine,  for  two  minutes  only,  in  a  bath  consisting  of 
one  gramme  of  hypo,  to  ten  grammes  of  water ;  so  that  it  appears  my 
bath  is  unnecessarily  strong  and  the  soaking  ditto. 

When  1  had  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  I  promised  to  send  some 
stereograms  of  wild  flowers.  Unfortunately  I  have  lost  or  mislaid  my 
best  negatives.  I  enclose  prints  of  the  two  best  I  can  find,  and  they 
are  very  far  from  good ;  if  I  can  find  the  others  you  shall  have  copies. 

I  have  been  trying  the  Liverpool  dry  plates  lately,  and  find  them  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  principal  fault  is  the  price,  which  might  be  much  reduced, 
and  I  doubt  not  the  company  would  profit  by  a  reduction. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Baynham  Jones. 

Cheltenham,  July  15,  1870. 

P.S.  —  I  had  quite  forgotten  to  refer  to  the  difficulty  as  to  my  tannin 
and  malt  plates,  which  I  named  to  you  when  in  town.  I  have  at  length 
discovered  the  cause  of  the  lines.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
12  x  10  distilled  water  bath,  and  as  I  have  only  used  small  plates  in  it 
for  a  long  time  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  examine  it  until  last 
week,  when,  supposing  it  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  silver,  I 
poured  the  contents  into  my  waste  pan,  and  much  to  my  surprise  I 
found  it  only  about  one-fourth  part  full.  On  examining  the  table  I 
found  that  the  bath  had  leaked  very  slowly  (being  of  gutta  percha), 
consequently  the  upper  portion  of  the  plate  did  not  enter  the  distilled 
water,  and  the  result  was  a  line  on  the  plate  at  the  surface  of  the  bath, 
which  the  subsequent  washing  in  spring  water  did  not  remove.  I  hope 
now  to  get  on  swimmingly.  — B.  J. 

[Our  correspondent  will  find  some  remarks  on  the  first  part  of 
his  letter  in  another  page.  There  are  few  subjects  which  form 
more  effective  and  charming  pictures  for  the  steroscope  than  wayside 
or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  hedge  scenery,  with  banks  of  wild  flowers. 
Were  photographers  to  realise  this  more  than  they  appear  to  do 
there  would  be  fewer  complaints  of  the  want  of  suitable  subjects  on 
which  to  expend  artistic  skill.  The  cause  of  the  difficulty  expe¬ 
rienced  in  connection  with  your  plates,  and  now  happily  got  rid  of, 
is  one  we  never  could  have  predicated,  and  we  are  glad  you  have 
discovered  and  explained  it.  It  is  an  illustration  of  how  little  it 
sometimes  takes  to  create  a  puzzling  annoyance,  even  to  persons  of 
some  experience. — Eds.] 

— * — 

PRINTING-FRAMES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— May  I  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  point  out  that  what  Mr. 
Webster  proposes  as  to  printing-frames  is  no  novelty  ?  In  an  article  by 
myself,  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1870, 
occur  the  following  words : — 

“  As  to  the  frames,  I  may  say  that  mine  are  made  with  the  hinge  of  the 
backboard  close  to  one  of  the  springs  instead  of  in  the  middle,  so  that  on  open¬ 
ing  my  frame  I  can  see  three-quarters  of  my  pri^t  instead  of  only  half — in 
many  cases  a  very  great  advantage.  Meagher  has  made  many  for  me,  and  has 
the  pattern.” 

As  I  have  used  these  for  years,  and  many  other  photographers  have 
adopted  my  proposal,  I  wish  to  correct  Mr.  Webster  when  he  intimates 
that  no  one  has  alluded  to  the  disadvantage  before. 

In  very  large  frames  there  should  be  two  sets  of  hinges — one  near  each 
bar. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lieut. -Col. 

Rosslyn  House,  Grove  End-road,  N.  W. ,  July  18,  1870. 
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SARONYTYPE  ENLARGEMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Various  successful  plans  have  been  introduced  for 
Saronytype  imitations,  most  of  -which,  I  think,  are  just  hardly  simple 
enough  for  everyday  use.  I  have  hit  (I  suppose  most  people  do  hit  on 
things)  on  a  method  which  for  simplicity  must  commend  itself. 

After  the  transparency  is  produced  I  varnish  in  the  usual  way  as  with 
a  negative.  When  the  plate  is  cold  I  revarnish,  laying  it  carefully  aside 
for  an  hour  or  so ;  I  then  repeat  the  operation.  On  placing  a  cream- 
tinted  mount  as  a  back,  a  fine,  soft,  opal-like  picture  is  obtained ;  and 
from  the  varnish  being  used  without  heat,  there  is  sufficient  tooth 
whereby  the  finest  crayon  effects  may  be  produced. 

I  suppose  the  above  method  is  no  infringement  of  Sarony’s  patent. 
Perhaps  you  will  try  one  some  day,  if  there  be  anything  new  in  it,  and 
let  us  have  your  opinion  on  the  matter. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Dundee,  July  14,  1870.  J.  Robertson. 

[Mr.  Sarony’s  patent  is  for  the  placing  of  a  sheet  of  paper  con¬ 
taining  crayonlike  hatchings  behind  a  transparency.— Eds.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  powerful  coil  machine  with  battery,* complete,  will  be  given  in  exchange  for 
a  water-tight  bath  (in  good  condition),  for  plates  10  X  12,  and  dipper. — 
Address,  H.  C.  F.,  9,  Victoria-street,  Star  Hill,  Rochester,  Kent. 

A  portable  dark  tent,  on  Rouch’s  principle,  to  work  up  to  6|  X  8|,  and  a  capi¬ 
tal  new  concertina,  are  offered  in  exchange  for  a  half-plate  or  cabinet  lens  by 
Ross,  Voigtlander,  or  Dallmeyer. — Address,  E.  Debenham,  Reigate,  Surrey. 

A  triple  achromatic  lens  for  10  X  8  pictures  (cost  £4),  and  a  Spanish  mahogany 
quarter- plate  camera  with  first-class  lens,  by  Squire,  London  (cost  £5  10s.), 
will  be  exchanged  for  a  good  lens  to  cover  10  X  8  plates  for  portraits  and 
groups.  Differences  adjusted. — Address,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  Dollar,  N.B. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

H.  Vines,  Clifton.—  Two  Portraits  of  Dr.  Symonds. 

Thomas  Sym,  Fyvie. — Monument  in  Memory  of“  Tifties  Annie.” 

1§§P“  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

A.  Ramsbottom  (Manchester). — In  our  next. 

Tyro.—  Sulphur et  of  carbon  and  bisulphide  are  merely  different  terms  for  the 
same  thing. 

James  Alleyne. — The  pictures  are  copyright,  and  you  render  yourself  liable 
to  a  fine  if  you  copy  any  of  them. 

R.  T.  (Manchester). — Add  some  cyanide  of  potassium  to  your  old  collodion 
and  use  it  for  cleaning  your  plates.  We  cannot  suggest  any  other  use  for  it. 

A  Tourist. — If  you  take  with  you  one  pair  of  stereoscopic  lenses  of  four  and 
a-half  and  another  pair  of  six  inches  focus  you  will  require  no  others.  You 
ought  to  have  them  of  such  dimensions  to  screw  in  one  set  of  mounts. 

P.  Benson.— The  hydrometer  (argentometer)  is  not  an  instrument  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  with  accuracy  the  strength  of  a  silver  solution  ;  but,  if  properly  made,  it 
is  quite  accurate  enough  to  guide  the  photographer  in  his  ordinary  practice. 

No  Chemist. — From  an  examination  of  your  formula,  we  do  not  entertain  any 
doubt  that  the  bleached  appearance  of  the  prints  arises  from  too  much 
chlorine  in  the  toning  bath.  The  proportion  of  hypochlorite  of  lime  added 
is  by  far  too  great. 

T.  D.— Before  purchasing  the  ground  ascertain  in  the  first  place  whether  any 
of  the  neighbouring  proprietors  or  tenants  would  object  to  your  erecting  the 
glass  house.  From  the  elegance  of  your  design  we  do  not  think  they  would; 
still  it  is  better  to  make  sure  of  it  in  time. 

W.  Herbert  (Snaith).— To  ensure  your  receiving  the  Journal  regularly  you 
ought  to  become  a  subscriber.  It  will  reach  you  by  post  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing. — In  reply  to  your  second  query :  write  to  Mr.  Cussons,  of  Southport, 
who,  we  think,  can  supply  you  with  the  article  you  want. 

M.  Brown.— We  cannot  ascertain  from  your  letter  what  kind  of  albumenised 
paper  you  allude  to.  If  it  be  for  positive  printing,  then  you  will  find  that  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  its  cracking,  even  if  glycerine  be  altogether  omitted. 
Kindly  repeat  your  queries  in  a  more  definite  form.  If  they  refer  to  any 
article  that  has  been  published,  please  to  indicate  which  one  it  is.  In  reply  to 
your  postscript :  it  is  the  chloride  of  barium,  not  the  carbonate,  that  is  used. 

S.  R.  (Norwich). — Pure  tannin  is  soluble  in  water.  If  yours  be  not  perfectly 
soluble  you  have  just  reason  for  suspecting  it ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  it  is  therefore  unsuited  for  photographic  purposes,  for  we  have  seen 
negatives  of  a  high  class  that  have  been  obtained  with  a  very  bad  sample  so 
far  as  respects  purity,  and  we  knew  of  one  enthusiastic  and  successful  worker 
with  tannin  who  prefers  a  very  common  and  low-priced  article  that  he 
obtains  from  a  drysalter. 

Bromo  (Bristol). — The  foreign  varnish  alluded  to  is  very  good,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  better  than  that  of  several  home  manufacturers.  In  using  it  the 
negative  ought  to  be  maae  slightly  warm.  The  tone  of  the  carte  enclosed 
is  good,  but  the  negative  has  been  rather  hard,  arising  from  under-exposure. 
We  would  not  advise  you  to  change  your  toning  bath.  If  you  desire  a  violet 
instead  of  a  dark-brown  tone,  that  could  be  obtained  with  great  ease  on  the 
same  paper  now  being  used ;  but  as  you  are  about  to  try  another  sample  of 
paper  it  is  only  right  that,  in  order  to  give  it  fair  play,  you  use  the  formula 
supplied  along  with  the  paper.  No  book  on  the  production  of  transparen¬ 
cies  has  been  published.  You  will  see  an  article  on  a  certain  phase  of  the 
subject  in  the  present  number. 


S.  Lovejoy.— We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  substrata  of  various 
kinds,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  liking  for  gutta  percha  dis¬ 
solved  either  in  benzole  or  in  anything  else.  Why  not  try  for  yourself  a  few 
experiments  to  determine  the  relative  value  in  your  hands  of  "albumen  and 
gutta  percha  when  used  for  this  purpose  ? 

J.  and  L. — For  keeping  a  sensitive  plate  half-an-hour  you  do  not  require  any 
preservative  whatever.  If  the  collodion  you  are  using  be  of  a  porous  nature 
(that  is,  not  very  hard  and  skinny),  you  will  find  that  by  using  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  a  plate  may  be  sensitised,  placed  in  the  slide,  and  developed  in  an 
hour  afterwards.  Of  course,  certain  precautionary  measures  must  be  adopted. 
If  the  day  be  hot  and  dry,  every  expedient  for  keeping  the  plate  moist  and 
cool  must  be  had  recourse  to.  What  these  are  your  own  experience  will 
dictate.  The  inserting  of  a  sheet  of  thick  and  wet  blotting-paper  behind 
the  sensitive  plate  is  one  expedient ;  another  consists  in  wrapping  up  the 
dark  slide  in  a  damp  cloth,  having  previously  protected  the  slide  from  direct 
contact  with  the  moisture  of  the  cloth  by  surrounding  it  previously  with  paper. 
These  hints  will  be  sufficient  to  inform  you  of  the  direction  in  which  you 
must  look  for  aid  against  the  drying  of  the  plate.  Try  the  following  expe¬ 
riment  : — Sensitise  two  plates ;  place  both  of  them  in  dark  slides,  but  see 
that  one  of  them  has  been  very  slightly  rinsed  in  a  small  portion  of  distilled 
water  for  the  purpose  of  greatly  reducing  the  strength  of  the  silver  solution 
remaining  on  the  surface.  After  keeping  both  these  plates  for  half-an- 
hour,  expose  them,  and,  after  allowing  them  to  stand  for  another  half-hour, 
develops  them.  As  a  sensitive  collodion  plate  dries  the  nitrate  of  silver  be¬ 
comes  concentrated,  and  attacks  the  iodide  in  the  film  ;  the  diluting  of  the 
strength  of  the  nitrate  by  rinsing  in  the  manner  described  prevents  this. 

Received.— J.  B. ;  E.  Ryman  Hall ;  W.  White ;  Andrew  Jamieson,  and 
others. 


Supposed  Suicide  of  a  Photographer. — Mr.  J.  A.  Dougall,  photo¬ 
grapher,  Dundee,  has  been  found  dead  under  circumstances  which  lead 
to  the  belief  that  he  had  poisoned  himself  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Evans.  — A  memorial  has  been  drawn  up  for 
presentation  to  the  Home  Secretary,  praying  for  the  consideration  of 
the  case  of  Henry  Evans,  who  was  convicted  on  March  18,  1870,  for 
selling  indecent  photographs,  and  sentenced  to  two  years’  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour,  and  a  fine  of  £50.  The  memorial  sets  forth  that 
Henry  Evans  had  been  engaged  as  a  dealer  in  scientific  instruments  and 
photographs  during  the  last  six  years ;  that  during  that  time  he  had 
borne  an  excellent  character;  that  for  many  years  Henry  Evans  had 
acted  in  an  official  capacity  to  the  Microscopical  Society,  and  that  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  he  had  gained  the  good  opinion  of  several  well- 
known  gentlemen  connected  with  science ;  that  a  principal  part  of  his 
business  for  some  years  had  been  the  supply  of  life  studies  to  artists  for 
artistic  purposes,  and  that  these  photographic  studies,  produced  in 
evidence  against  him,  were  made  from  the  living  model  and  from  well- 
known  pictures ;  that  all  such  photographs  were  purchased  by  him  in 
large  quantities  at  public  sales,  and  retailed  by  him  at  exceedingly  low 
prices,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  dealers  in  indecent  photographs 
properly  so  called;  that  the  receipts  for  the  payments  for  purchases 
made  by  him  at  public  sales,  together  with  the  printed  catalogues 
referring  to  them,  are  herewith  duly  submitted ;  that  the  witness  who 
purchased  the  photographs  produced  in  evidence  admitted  that  the 
accused  told  him  distinctly  that  he  only  sold  artistic  studies  to  artists ; 
that  among  the  photographs  produced  in  evidence  there  was  only  one  of 
a  non-artistic  and  commonly  indecent  character,  as  to  which  the  said 
Henry  Evans  solemnly  declares  that  it  never  formed  part  of  his  stock  to 
his  knowledge,  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  that  he  did  not  sell  it ; 
that  his  stock,  roughly  estimated,  consisted  of  over  200,000  photographs. 
It  is  further  represented  that  Henry  Evans  has  an  extremely  delicate 
constitution,  and  on  these  grounds  the  petitioners  pray  that  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him  may  be  in  some  degree  mitigated. — Daily  Telegraph. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  July  2C )th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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A  ZINC  FILTER  FOR  SILVER  AND  GOLD  WASTE 
SOLUTIONS. 

Some  time  ago  the  question  was  suggested  whether  a  means  might 
not  be  contrived  whereby  the  waste  silver  and  gold  from  our 
solutions  could  be  saved  with  very  little  trouble,  by  employing  a 
species  of  filter  which  would  reduce  the  valuable  metals  from  the 
solutions,  and  then  allow  the  liquid  to  flow  away.  It  was  hoped  that 
by  some  such  means  the  treatment  of  bulky  liquids  could  be  avoided, 
and  so  much  time  and  labour  saved  in  the  extraction  of  silver  and 
gold  from  used-up  solutions. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  use  two  different  pieces 
of  apparatus — one  for  the  extraction  of  gold,  the  other  for  precipita¬ 
tion  of  silver — so  that  any  trouble  might  be  avoided  of  requiring 
further  treatment  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  separation  of  the 
two  metals,  gold  and  silver. 

On  considering  the  matter  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the 
choice  of  materials  of  which  such  a  filter  as  that  which  we  have 
referred  to  may  be  made  is  by  no  means  very  limited,  the  most 
obvious  course  being  to  use  a  filter  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
the  necessary  reduction.  Our  readers  will  be  pleased  with  the  result 
if  they  will  arrange  a  little  piece  of  apparatus  in  the  following  way : — 

Take  a  wide  glass  tube  about  two  feet  long,  open  at  both  ends,  one 
extremity  being  contracted.  Fix  the  tube  in  any  convenient  holder 
in  an  upright  position,  and  then  fill  up  the  tube  with  rather  finely- 
granulated  zinc.  Now  pour  in  through  the  top  of  the  tube  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver — the  wash  water  from  silver  prints  after 
leaving  the  pressure-frame  will  answer — having  previously  added  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  As  the  liquid  filters  down  through  the 
layer  of  zinc  reduction  is  effected,  metallic  silver  being  separated  on 
the  zinc,  while  the  latter  metal  enters  into  solution.  The  liquid 
running  through  the  tube  gives  no  cloud  on  addition  to  it  of  a  few 
drops  of  common  salt  solution.  As  one  pound  weight  of  zinc  is 
capable  of  reducing  more  than  three  times  that  amount  of  silver,  it 
is  clear  that  the  amount  of  zinc  required  when  operations  should  be 
carried  on  upon  even  a  large  scale  would  be  very  trifling. 

As  this  mode  of  effecting  reduction  is  at  the  same  time  convenient 
and  useful,  more  especially  for  amateurs,  we  shall  probably  be  able 
to  give  in  our  next  number  a  sketch  of  an  apparatus  which  we  have 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  process  for  some  time.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  practice  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  have  a  long 
column  of  zinc  in  a  proper  state  of  division,  and  to  adjust  a  stopcock 
so  that  it  may  deliver  a  continuous  stream  of  wash-water  from  prints, 
the  latter  being  conveniently  contained  in  any  large  vessel.  It  is 
clear  that  the  flow  of  water  through  the  reduction  tube  should  not  be 
too  fast,  else  some  of  the  silver  might  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
zinc,  and  therefore  would  escape  reduction. 

The  reduction  of  gold  from  old  toning  solutions  may  be  effected  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  separation  of  the  silver  in  the  above  case, 
Bince  the  zinc  precipitates  the  gold ;  but  it  is  advisable,  in  treating 
gold  solution  on  this  plan,  to  fully  acidulate  the  liquid  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  as  the  reduction  of  this  metal  is  then  more  satisfactorily 
accomplished. 

In  the  case  of  gold  still  another  plan  may  be  employed,  especially 


when  alkaline  liquids  are  used.  A  layer  of  charcoal  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  zinc  in  the  tube  already  described.  When  the  gold 
solution  is  allowed  to  filter  very  slowly  through  the  column  of  char¬ 
coal — more  especially  when  the  apparatus  is  at  the  same  time  exposed 
to  light — metallic  gold  deposits  in  spangles  on  the  charcoal,  and  the 
liquid  passes  through  free  from  the  metal.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  zinc  filter  is  the  most  convenient. 

There  are  now  two  or  three  points  in  connection  with  this  simple 
mode  of  reduction  to  which  we  must  more  particularly  refer. 

The  zinc  used  must  be  rather  finely  granulated.  This  is  done  by 
melting  a  quantity  of  sheet  zinc  in  a  ladle,  and  pouring  the  molten 
metal  from  a  height  into  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water.  The  pieces 
of  metal  produced  in  this  way  are  then  broken  up  roughly  by 
pounding,  and  all  particles  larger  than  a  small  pea  rejected.  The 
metal  is  then  ready  for  the  tube. 

Having  prepared  the  granulated  zinc  we  now  turn  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  filter.  A  stout  glass  tube  is  selected,  about  three  feet  in 
length,  and  having  an  internal  diameter  of  about  lialf-an-inch. 
Such  a  tube  can  be  obtained  for  a  few  pence.  One  end  should  be 
slightly  contracted  by  cautious  heating  in  any  convenient  way,  and, 
when  the  glass  is  soft,  pressing  in  the  sides  to  a  sufficient  extent. 
When  thus  prepared  the  tube  should  be  filled  with  the  granulated 
zinc,  putting  the  coarser  fragments  at  the  contracted  end  and  the 
more  finely-divided  metal  above.  When  the  filter  has  been  prepared 
in  this  way  the  wider  extremity  of  the  tube  must  be  connected  with 
about  four  inches  of  vulcanised  caoutchouc  tubing  of  suitable  size. 
By  means  of  this  flexible  joint  the  filter  is  now  securely  attached  to 
a  stopcock  from  the  cistern  or  other  vessel  containing  the  dilute 
silver  solution  to  be  reduced,  the  latter  having  been  previously 
acidulated  with  a  little  oil  of  vitriol. 

In  order  to  complete  the  arrangement  the  contracted  end  of  the 
tube  carrying  the  zinc  is  allowed  to  rest  on  the  bottom  of  any  deep 
earthenware  vessel,  the  object  of  this  beipg  to  catch  the  particles  of 
metallic  silver  which  may  be  carried  through  the  filter. 

When  this  simple  apparatus  has  been  arranged  the  stopcock  is 
turned,  so  as  to  afford  a  slow  but  steady  flow  of  liquid  through  the 
filter.  As  the  solution  passes  over  the  zinc  the  silver  is  reduced, 
and  the  liquid  leaves  the  filter  in  such  a  state  that  it  gives  no  pre¬ 
cipitate  with  solution  of  common  salt.  The  more  finely  divided  is 
the  zinc  constituting  the  filter  the  more  rapid  is  the  reduction  and 
the  larger  the  bulk  of  liquid  which  may  safely  be  forced  through  the 
filter  in  a  given  time.  The  liquid  passing  into  the  earthenware 
vessel  from  the  filter  has  time  to  deposit  the  silver  particles  by  sub¬ 
sidence,  and,  having  done  so,  is  best  allowed  to  overflow  the  sides, 
and  so  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  liquid  in  that  way. 

This  plan,  though  tedious  in  description,  can  be  carried  out  with 
very  little  trouble,  and  in  a  short  time.  Moreover,  the  operator, 
having  carefully  watched  one  or  two  experiments  with  it,  can  soon 
leave  the  reduction  arrangement  to  itself,  when  the  proper  rate  of 
flow  of  the  liquid  to  be  reduced  has  been  ascertained.  The  silver 
from  old  hypo,  baths  is  not  conveniently  obtained  by  this  plan. 

The  zinc  may  be  occasionally  removed  from  the  tube  and  shaken 
up  with  acidulated  water.  This  detaches  much  of  the  silver  which 
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may  have  attached  itself  to  the  metal,  and  by  repeatedly  washing 
the  latter,  and  quickly  pouring  off  the  water  after  rapid  agitation, 
the  silver  will  deposit  from  the  wash  water,  and  may  be  then  col¬ 
lected,  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  zinc  which 
may  be  present,  and  then  set  aside  for  use  after  drying,  while  the 
zinc  is  returned  to  the  tube,  and  more  metal  added  if  necessary. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  silver  obtained  in  this  way  is  con¬ 
taminated  by  traces  of  lead  derived  from  the  zinc  employed ;  but 
the  amount  of  this  impurity  present  is  so  small  that  it  is  rarely 
necessary  to  consider  its  presence  as  being  important ;  but,  if  its  re¬ 
moval  were  demanded,  this  could  be  effected  by  dissolving  the  whole 
in  nitric  acid,  largely  diluting  the  solution  with  water,  and  precipi¬ 
tating  the  silver  as  chloride  by  the  addition  of  common  salt  to  the 
hot  solution. 


NOTE  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CARBON  PRINTS. 
Me.  J.  A.  Spencer,  the  well-known  albumeniser  and  maker  of  carbon 
tissue,  has  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  our  article  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  application  of  carbon  printing  to  the  production  of  trans¬ 
parencies,  we  have  not  described  what  he  considers  the  best  method 
of  treating  the  impressed  tissue  after  it  has  been  attached  by  pressure 
to  the  glass  and  immediately  previous  to  its  development. 

We  advised  that  the  plate  should  be  at  once  immersed  in  the  hot 
water  in  which  it  is  developed ;  but  Mr.  Spencer  considers  that  this 
method  of  proceeding  is  not  so  good  as  the  following : — Allow  the 
plate  with  the  adhering  tissue  to  be  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in 
cold  water,  so  as  to  have  as  much  as  possible  of  the  bichromate 
dissolved  out  before  the  impact  of  the  hot  water.  Although  there  is 
good  reason  for  this,  inasmuch  as  heat  and  moisture  conduce  power¬ 
fully  to  the  rendering  of  a  gelatine  film  insoluble,  we  have  not  in  our 
own  (as  yet)  limited  experience  in  this  kind  of  printing  experienced 
any  annoyance  from  the  cause  alluded  to.  Indeed  we  have  just 
tested  the  matter  in  a  somewhat  crucial  manner,  and  which,  we  think, 
ought  to  satisfy  Mr.  Spencer,  seeing  that  the  experiment  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  sample  of  tissue  sent  to  us  about  a  fortnight  ago  by 
that  gentleman  himself. 

The  tissue  was  sensitised  on  a  three-per-cent  bath  of  bichromate 
at  a  temperature  over  70°  Fall.,  and,  on  the  eleventh  day  after  being 
thus  sensitised,  we  exposed  a  portion 'of  it  under  a  negative,  attached 
it  to  the  glass  by  pressure  as  described  in  our  last  number,  poured 
some  hot  water  on  the  back  of  the  paper  from  a  kettle,  removed  the 
tissue,  and  developed  the  image  by  continuing  to  apply  the  water  in 
this  manner.  The  picture  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  lights 
being  very  pure. 

Now,  to  enable  our  readers  to  understand  the  value  of  this  ex¬ 
periment,  we  ought  to  add  that  the  tissue  in  question  was  not  the 
ordinary  soluble  kind  which  is  expected  to  keep  good  three  or  four 
weeks  after  being  sensitised.  It  was  some  special  kind  which  would 
bear  to  be  sensitised  when  the  thermometer  indicated  an  almost 
tropical  heat,  but  which,  if  we  understood  Mr.  Spencer  aright,  would 
in  all  probability  become  insoluble  in  a  day  or  two  after  being 
excited. 

From  the  foregoing,  then,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that 
although  in  theory  a  soaking,  more  or  less  prolonged,  in  cold  water, 
before  developing,  is  the  “  correct”  thing,  it  may  be  dispensed  with 
without  very  serious  consequences.  Let  us  be  candid,  however  :  our 
experiments  have  mainly  hitherto  been  directed  to  the  production  of 
carbon  transparencies  upon  glass,  not  to  that  of  prints  upon  paper. 
When  we  come  to  the  latter  we  shall  probably  better  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  hint  Mr.  Spencer  has  given  us,  and  to  the  careful 
attention  to  which  apparently  small  matter  is  possibty  due  the  purity 
of  some  prints  we  know  to  have  been  produced  in  the  atelier  of  that 
gentleman. 

HOT  WEATHER  A  CAUSE  OF  BAD  DEFINITION. 

A  new  source  of  trouble  has  arisen  to  disturb  the  even  flow  of 
success  of  one  of  our  correspondents,  who  w'rites  to  us  in  the 
following  strain,  and  whose  communication  tells  its  own  tale  : — 

“  As  you  are  aware,  I  spared  no  expense  upon  my  photographic 
equipment.  My  camera  is  the  best  that  money  can  procure,  and  my 


stock  of  lenses  should  be  perfection,  and  have  been  so  esteemed  by 
me  until  a  week  ago,  when  I  suddenly  found  that  they  became 
worthless.  In  the  morning  of  what  turned  out  to  be  a  line  day  I 
planted  my  camera  in  the  window  of  an  unused  room  in  the 
house  where  I  was  staying,  and  which  was  placed  at  my  entire 
disposal  by  my  kind  host.  I  took  a  trial  negative,  which  was 
as  sharp  as  sharp  could  be,  both  in  the  foreground  and  in  the 
villa  across  the  strath,  which  it  was  my  object  specially  to  secure. 
The  light  coming  from  a  wrong  direction  I  was  compelled 
to  wait  for  about  six  hours  until  the  sun  had  got  round,  so  I 
left  the  camera  standing  all  read3r  focussed,  locked  the  door,  put  the 
key  in  1113'-  pocket,  and  enjo3Ted  myself  in  fishing  till  between  one 
and  two  o’clock,  when  I  exposed  some  plates.  As  you  know,  I  use 
quarter-sized  plates,  and  take  the  negatives  so  sharp  as  to  bear 
magnifying  to  sixteen  inches.  When  my  negatives  are  developed  I 
examine  them  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass,  which  enables  me  to 
see  them  under  the  same  degree  of  amplification  as  would  be  ap¬ 
parent  to  a  spectator  examining  without  any  glass  the  picture 
after  it  was  enlarged  to  sixteen  inches.  Now,  when  I  exposed 
my  plates  the  day  was  a  charming  one.  There  was  not  a  breath  of 
air,  and  the  distant  hills  even  were  plainly  visible.  Judge  of  my 
vexation  when,  after  having  developed  my  pictures  and  proceeded  to 
examine  them,  I  found  that  the  objects  *on  the  other  side  of  the 
strath  were  quite  indistinct  and  out  of  focus,  and,  in  consequence, 
utterly  worthless  for  the  purposes  of  enlargement.  The  da3r  w-as  very 
hot,  and  what  I  particularly  wish  to  know  is  whether  the  incidence 
of  extreme  heat  is  sufficient  to  account  for  my  lens  having  becomo 
so  altered  in  its  form  or  density  as  to  have  lost  its  power  of  trans¬ 
mitting  a  picture  to  a  sharp  focus  ?  ” 

There  are  a  few  more  remarks  in  the  letter  of  our  correspondent,  but 
we  have  quoted  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  which  is  to  show  the 
true  cause  of  the  failure  encountered. 

That  heat  produces  certain  effects  upon  optical  instruments  must 
not  be  doubted.  We  once  extemporised  a  novel  kind  of  mounting 
for  our  microscope  by  which  the  effect  of  an  alteration  in  tem¬ 
perature  wras  rendered  visible  in  an  effective  manner.  This  we  did 
by  suspending  the  tube  or  body  of  the  instrument  by  the  eyepiece  end 
instead  of  by  the  end  next  to  the  object  glass.  When  an  English 
eiglith-of-an-inch  objective  had  been  inserted,  and  was  sharply 
focussed  on  a  test  object,  the  sharpness  of  the  definition  was  imme¬ 
diately  impaired  when  a  hot  hand  was  brought  close  up  to  the 
tube.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  expansion  of  the  brass  body 
through  excessive  heat.  A  degree  of  expansion  exceedingly  minute 
is  quite  easily  ascertained  in  this  manner  by  an  object  glass  of  short 
focus  and  large  angular  aperture.  We  do  not  mention  this  with  the 
view  of  accounting  for  the  effect  observed  in  connection  with  the 
pictures  of  our  correspondent,  but  rather  as  a  note  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  effect  of  temperature  on  optical  instruments. 

The  real  cause  of  the  indistinctness  of  the  objects  on  the  other  side 
of  the  strath,  which  were  so  clear  and  sharp  to  the  eye,  is,  without 
doubt,  to  be  found  in  the  atmospheric  tremor  so  annoyingly  percepti¬ 
ble  to  telescopists  under  like  circumstances.  Every  person  familiar 
with  the  telescopic  observation  of  terrestrial  objects  knows  that  when 
the  day  is  very  hot  it  is  useless  to  look  at  a  distant  object  with  a 
powerful  instrument.  A  simple  opera  glass  will  give  quite  as  good,  if 
not  a  better,  idea  of  its  details  than  could  be  obtained  from  the  larger 
instrument;  the  surging  waves  of  atmospheric  rarefaction  are  quite 
fatal  to  definition.  Just  so  is  it  with  a  camera  lens. 

In  the  case  in  point  a  sharp  picture  of  the  distant  villa  was  ob¬ 
tained  when  the  earth  was  as  yet  cool ;  but  when  the  latter  had  been 
subjected  for  a  few  hours  to  the  influence  of  a  hot  sun,  the  atmosphere 
then  became,  as  it  were,  a  mass  of  heaving  billows,  which,  although 
quite  transparent,  were  nevertheless  all-powerful  in  the  destruction 
of  definition  by  means  of  any  optical  instrument  whatever. 

Let  the  following  experiment  be  tried,  and  it  will  at  once  put  an 
end  to  any  speculative  notions  that  may  exist  on  this  subject: — Take 
a  telescope — it  need  not  be  one  of  high  power— and  look  at  any  object 
on  which  a  sharp  focus  can  be  obtained.  Now,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  telescope  and  a  little  below  the  line  of  vision  place  a  heated 
brick,  when  it  will  be  found  that  all  definition  is  at  once  destroyed. 
If  instead  of  a  telescope  a  photographic  lens  and  camera  be  employed, 
the  result  will.be  just  the  same. 

We  well  remember  that  in  our  first  experiments  with  Johnson’s 
pantascopic  camera  a  favourite  view  in  front  of  our  residence  was 
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rendered  microscopically  sharp  except  in  the  case  of  a  certain  house, 
which  obstinately  refused  to  be  sharply  photographed.  At  first 
we  thought  this  arose  from  some  defective  arrangement  of  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  camera  was  made  to  revolve,  or  some  im¬ 
perfection  in  the  plane  on  which  the  slide  travelled ;  but,  after  expe¬ 
riencing  much  annoyance  at  not  being  able  at  once  to  discover  the  real 
cause,  we  eventually  found  that  in  front  of  that  particular  dwelling, 
although  hidden  from  our  view  by  a  hawthorn  fence,  some  gas-fitting 
operations  were  going  on,  necessitating  the  presence  of  a  brazier  or 
portable  furnace  full  of  incandescent  coke,  which  emitted  no  smoke, 
but  caused  volumes  of  rarified  air  to  ascend,  and  which,  as  we  had 
already  discovered,  proved  fatal  to  the  obtaining  of  good  definition. 

Several  lessons  might  be  deduced  from  what  has  been  here  written, 
but  to  one  only  do  we  at  present  point.  Many  photographers  take 
small  pictures  of  extreme  sharpness  with  a  view  to  their  being  sub¬ 
sequently  enlarged.  To  these  we  say — Before  exposing  your  plate  as¬ 
certain  by  means  of  some  suitable  instrument  whether  there  are  any 
aerial  undulations  present  to  prevent  your  obtaining  a  really  sharp 
picture,  and  one  that  will  bear  enlarging.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
you  have  the  most  reliable  lenses ;  these  are  of  no  avail  whatever  if 
the  subject  of  your  intended  pictorial  operations  be  apparently  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  motion. 


We  have  recently  seen  and  examined  with  much  pleasure  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  sensational  business  cards  that  has  ever  been 
submitted  to  our  notice.  Its  creation  arose  in  the  following  way  : — 
In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  being  possessed  of  a  number  of 
wooden  letters,  such  as  are  used  for  nailing  on  large  sign  boards, 
we  one  afternoon  amused  ourselves  and  visitors  by  arranging  these 
in  the  garden  so  as  to  form  names.  When  they  had  been  well  and 
artistically  disposed,  and  when  lighted  by  an  unclouded  sun,  the 
effect  was  exceedingly  good.  In  some  instances  the  letters  were 
arranged  on  each  side  of  the  walk,  some  being  quite  near  to  the 
camera.  When  a  lens  of  short  focus  was  employed  to  secure  a 
photograph  of  the  picture  thus  composed,  and  the  stop  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  small  to  secure  the  requisite  depth,  the  resulting  picture  was 
very  beautiful  and  very  perfect.  A  gentleman  of  a  strictly  com¬ 
mercial  turn  of  mind  who  was  present  conceived  the  idea  that  this 
would  be  the  “  very  thing  ”  for  a  new  business  card  for  him ; 
accordingly,  by  having  a  plethora  of  wooden  letters  in  various 
styles  placed  at  our  disposal,  a  business  card  of  probably  the  most 
pictorial  character  ever  seen  was  produced.  An  earthen  rampart, 
backed  by  laurels,  became  the  means  of  supporting  the  principal 
series  of  letters  forming  the  name ;  on  a  lawn  in  front,  with  a 
walk  on  one  side  and  an  oak  fence  on  the  other,  were  arranged 
erectly,  obliquely,  or  horizontally,  the  other  letters  in  proper  form. 
The  sun  was  shining  at  the  time  the  negative  was  taken,  and  the 
shadows  of  the  letters  falling  upon  either  the  laurels,  the  grass, 
or  the  fence  gave  an  additional  piquancy  to  the  “scene.”  We  have 
mentioned  this  in  the  hope  that  it  will  induce  photographers  to 
realise  the  fact  that  there  are  fields  in  connection  with  the  commer¬ 
cial  phase  of  the  art  which  are  still  lying  open  awaiting  cultivation. 
Our  remarks  are  merely  suggestive ;  the  applications  of  photography 
in  this  direction  are  inexhaustible. 


In  the  course  of  conversation,  a  few  days  since,  with  Mr.  England, 
who  has  just  returned  from  the  continent,  that  gentleman  informed 
us  of  a  series  of  misadventures  which  he  has  recently  encountered, 
and  which  have  culminated  in  his  having  had  to  beat  a  retreat  from 
the  intended  scene  of  his  photographic  labours.  Mr.  England, 
about  six  weeks  ago,  left  this  country  for  the  Rhine,  with  the 
intention  of  taking  a  series  of  negatives  of  the  charming  scenes 
to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  that  far-famed  river.  The  first  draw¬ 
back  to  his  anticipated  success  was  a  steady  downpour  of  rain, 
which  set  in  upon  his  arrival  and  continued  for  several  days.  This 
pluvial  visitation,  however,  eventually  came  to  an  end,  and  he  at 
last  found  himself  in  the  field  of  his  artistic  operations.  Having 
occasion  to  leave  his  camera  for  a  very  brief  interval,  he  found, 
on  his  return,  that  some  enterprising  native  had  stolen  a  bag 


containing  a  valuable  pair  of  Voigtlander  portrait  lenses  that  were 
used  by  him  in  the  production  of  instantaneous  views.  These  were 
fortunately  recovered,  but  not  until  much  time  had  been  wasted  in 
feeing  policemen  and  in  attendance  at  a  court  of  justice;  and  as 
this  happened  when  the  Queen  of  Prussia  was  on  a  visit  to  Coblentz, 
where  Mr.  England  was  then  sojourning,  trifling  legal  matters  were 
not  likely  to  receive  immediate  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  officials. 
Eventually,  however,  Mr.  England  got  once  more  on  to  the  scene  of 
action.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  succeeding  that  on  which  the  war 
was  proclaimed  between  France  and  Germany,  Mr.  England  was 
arrested  by  four  Prussian  soldiers,  who,  imagining  that  he  was  a 
French  spy  engaged  to  photograph  the  fortifications  on  the  Rhine, 
conveyed  him  before  the  military  authorities.  After  a  short  interview 
they  realised  the  fact  that  he  was  simply  what  he  professed  himself  to 
be,  viz.,  an  English  photographer  in  quest  of  artistic  pictures  and  not 
of  fortifications.  The  negatives  he  had  already  taken  were  sent  for 
and  examined,  and,  as  these  bore  out  his  statement,  he  was  cautioned 
against  taking  any  more  pictures  while  the  war  lasted,  after  which  he 
was  released.  The  Rhine  being  thus  closed  against  Mr.  England, 
he  has  returned  home.  There  are  many  Englishmen  at  present  on 
the  continent  with  their  cameras,  and  probably  many  more  have  been 
preparing  to  go  there;  but  we  trust  the  experience  of  one  of  our 
oldest  and  best  photographers  will  suffice  to  prevent  other  of  our 
countrymen  from  visiting  that  portion  of  the  continent  which  is  now 
the  scene  of  strife  between  Gaul  and  Teuton. 


ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

Whilst  some  operators  find  little  difficulty  in  getting  any  desired 
amount  of  density  by  the  alkaline  process  alone,  others  are  obliged 
to  depend  upon  a  redevelopment  with  acid,  silver,  and  pyrogallic 
acid,  obtaining  a  thin  image  only  in  the  first  development.  It  has 
seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  some  suggestive  remarks  on  the 
action  of  alkali  upon  the  image  might  not  be  uninteresting.  I  should 
premise  that  what  I  say  relates  to  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  I  find 
that  substance  to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  more  powerful  than  the  car¬ 
bonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  and,  on  the  other,  more  under  control 
than  caustic  ammonia. 

The  influence  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  on  an  exposed  plate  is 
something  very  wonderful.  If  the  exposure  has  been  properly  timed 
for  alkaline  development,  the  plate,  when  plunged  into  cold  water 
containing  pyrogallic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  half-a-drachm  of  sixty- 
grain  solution  to  four  ounces  of  water,  gives  no  evidences  of  action, 
even  after  several  minutes ;  if  it  does  give  such  evidence  the  plate 
has  been  more  or  less  over-exposed.  This  is  with  cold  water ;  hot 
water,  especially  if  the  dose  of  pyro.  has  been  twice  as  great,  will 
bring  out  all  the  high  lights. 

Supposing,  then,  that  cold  water  has  been  used,  and  that  the  plate, 
having  been  moderately  exposed  only,  does  not  give  any  indication 
of  an  image,  let  us  now  add  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
the  proportion  of  an  eighth  of  a  grain  only  to  the  ounce  of  bath : 
immediately  the  image  appears. 

With  this  dose,  or  with  one  but  little  larger,  the  plate  will  gradually 
come  out  in  all  its  details ;  and,  if  left  for  a  sufficient  time  in  the  bath, 
will  acquire  such  a  strength  that  when  held  up  to  the  light  it  will  be 
judged  to  have  reached  printing  density.  It  is  now  plunged  into  the 
fixing  bath,  and,  when  taken  out  and  washed,  it  is  found  that, 
although  beautifully  full  of  detail,  it  is  so  thin  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  attempt  to  print  it.  A  reduction  of  the  strength  of  the 
fixing  bath  is  perhaps  tried,  but  this  makes  no  very  material  change, 
although  it  is  certain  that  for  plates  containing  bromide  of  silver  to 
the  exclusion  of  iodide,  a  very  weak  fixing  bath-— say  one  part  of 
hyposulphite  to  fifty  of  water — is  best.  So  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  redevelope  with  silver,  and,  as  perhaps  the  same  trouble 
continually  returns,  the  operator  very  likely  comes  to  consider  that 
the  redevelopment  with  silver  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  adopts  it  as  a 
regular  part  of  his  system. 

The  explanation  of  this  difficulty  is  as  follows: — Carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  conjunction  with  pyrogallic  acid  acts  upon  the  exposed 
film  very  differently,  according  to  the  strength  with  which  it  is  used. 
A  very  little  of  it  is  capable  of  bringing  out  every  detail  and  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  picture  which  seems  to  have  printing  density,  but  which  will 
not  stand  the  fixing,  but  comes  out  red  and  pale.  A  considerably 
stronger  dose  of  it,  applied  to  the  same  film,  will  give  an  equally  good 
image  in  all  respects,  with  the  power  of  resisting  the  fixing  bath.  With 
a  little  practice  one  can  tell  with  certainty  beforehand  that  one  par- 
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ticular  image  will  break  down  in  the  fixing,  and  another,  apparently 
no  denser,  will  bear  it  perfectly,  and  look  just  as  dense  after  fixing  as 
before  it.  The  colour  is  the  criterion  which  enables  us  to  make  this 
distinction.  If  the  image  after  development  and  before  fixing  be 
recldisli-brown  it  will  give  way  in  the  fixing,  and  come  out  red  and 
thin.  If  it  be  brownisli-blach  before  fixing  it  will  come  out  of  the 
fixing  bath  with  a  fine  brown  colour  and  good  intensity. 

The  proportion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  I  have  given  in 
my  directions  for  developing  collodio-bromide  plates  will,  I  think, 
always  give  sufficient  density,  especially  if  the  second  portion  of 
alkali  be  used.  Latterly,  however,  I  have  been  disposed  to  think 
that  I  got  more  detail  in  the  deep  shadows  by  developing  more 
slowly,  by  adding  but  a  few  drops  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  solution 
at  first,  and  letting  the  picture  come  out  thin  and  pale  at  first,  then 
afterwards  bringing  it  up  to  the  brownish-black  colour  by  a  good 
dose  of  ammonia.  To  be  sure  that  the  image  will  resist  the  fixing 
bath  we  ought  to  end  the  development  with  carbonate  of  ammonia 
in  the  proportion  of  not  less,  I  think,  than  thirty  minims  of  eighty- 
grain  solution  to  four  ounces  of  water ;  this  is  1^  grains  of  carbonate 
to  the  ounce  of  developing  bath.  I  do  not  think  that  the  gain  by 
this  more  gradual  development  is  very  great.  Still  it  gives,  perhaps, 
a  little  more  detail,  and  even  a  little  is  always  an  object.  Besides, 
the  operation  is  more  gradual,  and  therefore  rather  more  under  com¬ 
mand.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  darkening  under  the  influence 
of  the  strong  dose  of  alkali  at  the  end  is  very  rapid,  and  that  during 
this  stage  of  the  operation  the  plate  must  be  very  carefully  watched, 
otherwise  it  may  easily  become  too  dense.  In  the  alkaline  develop¬ 
ment,  when  properly  managed,  density  comes  as  easily  as  with  an 
acid  redevelopment  with  silver,  and  there  is  just  the  same  need  of 
circumspection  to  avoid  overdoing  the  work. 

The  use  of  bromide  in  alkaline  development  is  of  the  very  first  im¬ 
portance.  Its  value  will  be  felt  by  everyone,  even  from  the  first  trial, 
but  the  best  way  of  managing  it  so  as  to  get  in  all  respects  the  best  re¬ 
sults  of  which  the  plate  is  capable  is  learned  only  by  long  experience. 

The  plan  which  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  is  to  first  add  the  pyro- 
gallic  acid  to  the  water,  using  half-a-drachm  of  sixty-grain  solution 
to  four  ounces  of  water,  if  I  suppose  the  plate  to  have  had  about  a 
right  exposure.  If  from  other  plates  already  developed  I  judge  that 
the  exposure  has  been  rather  too  long,  I  diminish  the  pyro.  a  little  ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exposure  has  been  very  brief,  I  double  it, 
using  one  drachm,  and  if  the  exposure  has  certainly  been  too  short 
I  use  hot  water.  The  bromide  I  mix  with  the  alkali  and  introduce 
the  two  together.  I  mix  them  in  the  most  varied  proportions, 
according  to  the  amount  of  exposure  which  the  plate  is  likely  to  have 
had,  using  carbonate  in  eiglity-grain  solution  (in  water),  and  the 
bromide  of  potassium  in  sixty-grain,  likewise  in  water.  I  use,  in 
the  case  of  a  medium  exposure,  about  one  part  of  bromide  solution 
in  three  or  four  of  carbonate ;  but  with  an  under-exposed  plate  I 
use  as  much  as  eight  of  carbonate  to  one  of  bromide.  If  the  plate 
has  certainly  been  over-exposed  I  increase  the  bromide,  and,  in  cases 
of  great  over-exposure,  have  used  even  as  much  as  five  of  bromide 
to  one  of  carbonate. 

These  cases  are  exceptional  ones,  however,  and  will  serve  to  show 
how  much  ordinary  conditions  may  sometimes  be  varied  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  Much  will  depend,  also,  upon  the  nature  of  the  process  by 
which  the  dry  plate  has  been  made.  A  large  dose  of  bromide  gives 
very  brilliant  plates,  but  not  as  harmonious  as  when  less  is  used.  On 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  best  rule  is  to  use  sufficient  bromide 
to  keep  the  plate  clean  and  no  more. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  alkaline  develop¬ 
ment.  No  one  who  has  once  acquired  familiarity  with  it  (and  this 
is  not  in  the  least  difficult)  will  ever  use  any  other  method  for  the 
development  of  dry  plates.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


MR.  JOHNSON’S  NEW  PATENT  FOR  PREPARING 
CARBON  TISSUE.* 

My  invention  consists  of  certain  improvements  in  the  preparation  of 
the  surfaces  employed  in  the  production  of  that  class  of  photographic 
pictures  in  which  the  colouring  matter  is  carbon  (lampblack)  or  other 
pigment. 

1.  It  has  been  usual  in  obtaining  such  pictures  to  mix  the  pig¬ 
ment  ground  in  water  with  gelatine,  albumen,  or  gum,  or  their 
analogues,  and  with  sugar  and  its  analogues,  and  to  spread  the  com¬ 
pound  upon  paper  or  other  surface.  The  sugar  is  added  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  flexibility  to  the  prepared  paper,  of  increasing  its 
sensitiveness  to  light,  and  its  solubility  in  water  with  which  it  is 
subsequently  treated  to  reveal  or  develope  the  picture. 

*  Specification  of  patent. 


The  paper  so  prepared  is  floated  or  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  when  dry  is  exposed  to  light  under  a 
negative.  The  parts  acted  upon  by  light  then  become  more  or  less 
insoluble  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  action,  and  remain 
upon  the  paper,  constituting  the  picture  after  its  immersion  in  warm 
water,  while  those  unacted  upon  wash  away  and  are  removed. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  addition  of  sugar,  notwithstanding  its 
advantages,  is  attended  with  very  serious  drawbacks.  The  paper 
prepared  with  it  is  too  easily  affected  by  damp  or  moisture — is  so 
soluble  as  to  run  or  flow  when  immersed  in  the  bichromate  bath, 
even  at  the  temperature  of  ordinary  summer  heat.  The  solubility 
of  the  sugar  causes  it  to  dissolve  out  and  contaminate  the  bath  ;  and 
this  occurring  in  different  proportions  at  different  times,  according  to 
the  temperature,  uniform  results  cannot  be  obtained. 

Now  the  first  part  of  my  improvements  consists  in  substituting  for 
sugar  a  substance  or  substances  which  shall  give  flexibility  to  the 
tissue,  shall  be  soluble  in  wrater,  and  which  shall  be  insoluble  in  the 
sensitising  solution — that  is,  the  solution  of  the  bichromate  or  its 
analogue  employed  ;  and  the  best  substances  with  which  I  am  at 
present  acquainted  are  the  soluble  soaps — that  is  to  say,  the  stearates 
or  oleates  of  the  alkalies,  and  particularly  soft  soap,  the  oleate  of 
potash.  These  substances,  while  possessing  all  the  properties  of  the 
sugar  for  this  purpose  in  an  enhanced  degree,  are  not  only  free  from 
the  objections  to  the  use  of  that  substance  already  referred  to,  but 
confer  other  qualities  on  the  pigment  compound  which  will  be  set 
forth  below. 

In  carrying  out- my  invention,  I  find  that  but  a  very  small  quantity 
of  such  soap  in  proportion  to  the  gelatine  used  is  required ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  make  a  good  pigment  composition  with  which  to  coat 
paper  which,  after  being  coated,  shall  have  the  specified  properties, 
viz.,  flexibility  and  infusibility  in  the  bath  at  moderate  temperatures, 

I  take  of  gelatine  one  pound,  water  four  and  a-half  pounds,  colouring 
matter  a  variable  quantity  according  to  its  nature  and  properties,  as 
will  be  well  understood  ;  but,  for  example,  say  lampblack  100  grains, 
soft  soap  one  ounce.  I  dissolve  the  gelatine  in  the  water,  add  the 
lampblack  previously  ground  to  an  impalpable  state  of  division,  and 
then  gradually  add  the  soft  soap  previously  dissolved  in  distilled 
water.  But  these  proportions  may  be  greatly  varied  ;  for  instance, 
one  per  cent,  of  soap  has  a  material  effect  in  diminishing  the  brittle¬ 
ness  of  the  gelatine,  while  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  may  be  added 
without  serious  detriment  to  the  resulting  compound.  I  prefer, 
however,  to  use  the  soap  in  the  proportions  stated. 

If  it  be  desired  to  make  the  tissue  sensitive  at  once  to  the  above 
quantities  of  the  pigment  compound,  add  of  the  double  chromate  of 
potash  and  ammonia  one  ounce  and  a-half  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
quantity  of  water  possible,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  liquid  ammonia 
has  been  added. 

The  compounds  so  formed,  sensitive  and  insensitive  respectively, 
may  then  be  spread  upon  the  paper  in  the  usual  way,  as  is  wrell 
understood. 

I  claim  in  the  preparation  of  paper  or  other  surfaces  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  or  manufacture  of  pictures  by  photography  the  use  of  a 
pigment  compound  formed  with  gelatine  or  its  congeners,  and  a 
stearate  or  oleate  of  an  alkali  substantially  as  described. 

2.  It  has  been  usual  to  employ  printers’  ink  and  other  pigments 
ground  in  oil  for  the  production  of  photographic  pictures,  such  pig¬ 
ments  being  mixed  with  bitumen  or  asphalte,  or  with  tallow,  soap, 
and  other  fatty  bodies,  with  or  without  a  bichromate ;  but  in  such 
cases  the  paper  prepared  with  a  pigment  compound  of  this  nature 
after  exposure  to  light  is  treated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  naphtha,  or 
other  solvent  of  fatty  bodies.  The  original  compound  unacted  upon 
by  light  is  dissolved  by  this  menstruum,  while  that  upon  which  the 
light  has  acted  has  become  insoluble,  and  remains  behind  forming 
the  picture. 

Now  I  have  found  that  instead  of  the  compound  of  bitumen  and 
other  bodies  above  described  as  the  sensitive  vehicle  or  medium  for 
fixing  the  printers’  ink  and  other  oily  pigments,  I  may  employ  gela¬ 
tine  or  its  congeners,  and  bichromate  of  potash  or  other  alkali,  when 
the  soluble  soaps  form  a  part  of  the  compound  as  before  described. 
In  this  case  I  have  only  to  substitute  a  pigment  ground  in  oil  for 
that  ground  in  water,  the  compound  spread  upon  paper  or  other 
surface  being  exposed  when  dry  to  light,  and  treated  with  warm 
water  to  reveal  the  picture,  as  in  the  first  case.  The  advantages  of 
this  substitution  for  the  bitumen  or  such  like  matter  are  greatly 
increased  sensitiveness  and  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  water  instead 
of  the  inflammable  and  offensitive  volatile  oil  hitherto  employed  to 
reveal  or  develope  the  picture. 

In  carrying  out  this  part  of  my  invention,  I  merely  substitute  for 
the  lampblack  ground  in  water  in  the  preceding  mixture  a  relative 
quantity  of  the  same  or  other  pigment  ground  in  oil ;  but  I  regrind 
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such  oily  pigment  with  the  soft  soap  and  a  little  water,  and  add 
these  gradually  to  the  gelatine  as  before. 

I  claim  in  tire  preparation  of  paper  or  other  surfaces  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  or  manufacture  of  pictures  by  photography  the  use  of  a  pig¬ 
ment  compound  formed  of  printers’  ink  or  other  oily  pigment  of 
gelatine  or  its  congeners,  and  of  a  stearate  or  oleate  of  an  alkali, 
substantially  as  described. 

3.  My  third  improvement  consists  in  replacing  the  gelatine  and 
its  analogues  in  the  above  compounds  wholly  or  in  part  by  certain 
other  organic  compounds  having  the  property  of  insolubility  in  warm 
water  but  of  solubility  in  some  other  chemical  agent,  such  as 
ammonia  or  the  alkalies  or  salts ;  and  the  best  substances  I  am  at 
present  acquainted  with  are  the  proteine  compounds  which  possess 
the  specified  properties,  such  as  caseine,  leguinine,  modified  albumen, 
and  their  congeners. 

A  pigment  compound  so  formed,  and  mixed  with  a  bichromate,  is 
sensitive  to  light ;  but  the  picture  is  not  revealed  or  developed  by 
hot  water  until  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  or  other  alkali  possessing 
the  like  property  has  been  added  to  the  water. 

In  carrying  out  this  part  of  my  invention  I  form  a  curd  of  skimmed 
milk,  as  in  making  cheese,  by  precipitating  the  caseine  with  rennet 
or  by  an  acid.  I  collect  the  curd  on  a  filter,  and,  after  partially 
drying  it  by  pressure,  I  dissolve  the  caseine  or  curd  in  dilute  liquor 
ammonia.  This  solution — which  should  be  as  thick  as  the  previously- 
described  solution  of  gelatine  in  four  and  a-lialf  parts  of  water — I 
use  instead  of  a  portion  of  the  gelatine  solution ;  that  is  to  say,  I 
take  away  part  of  the  gelatine  solution  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 
an  equal  portion  of  the  caseine  solution.  The  quantity  so  substi¬ 
tuted  may  be  greatly  varied.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  caseine  solution 
so  substituted  renders  the  resulting  compound  insoluble  in  water 
until  a  certain  quantity  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  and  twice  or 
three  times  that  quantity  does  not  prevent  a  workable  tissue  com¬ 
pound  being  formed;  and  in  making  such  a  pigment  compound  I 
find  it  best  to  mix  the  caseine  solution  with  that  of  the  soap,  and 
add  the  two  together  to  the  gelatine.  Soap,  however,  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  as  the  caseine  itself  gives  flexibility  to  the  tissue, 
and  thus  supersedes  the  necessity  of  employing  the  soap. 

I  claim  in  the  preparation  of  paper  or  other  surfaces  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  or  manufacture  of  pictures  by  photography  the  use  of  a 
pigment  compound  formed  by  substituting,  wholly  or  partial^,  curd 
or  caseine  or  such  like  organic  substance,  insoluble  in  warm  water, 
but  soluble  in  alkaline  or  saline  solutions  for  the  gelatine,  or  for  a 
part  thereof  in  the  above  pigment  compounds. 

In  all  the  compounds  above  referred  to  I  prefer,  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  soft  soap  of  commerce,  to  use  oleate  of  potash  made  by 
mixing  the  acid  and  alkali  directly.  I  also  use  oleate  of  ammonia, 
and  I  find  that  all  the  soaps  of  commerce  possess  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  like  properties.  J.  R.  Johnson. 


TOUCHING  NEGATIVES. 

I  have  tried  some  of  the  methods  recommended  for  touching  negatives, 
and  have  seen  them  applied  with  varied  success  by  others.  The  six¬ 
penny  pencils  as  advertised,  and  almost  warranted,  to  do  the  work 
themselves — the  oxide  of  silver  per  brush — Indian  ink  per  brush 
also — each  has  earned  a  name  for  excellence.  But  the  pencil,  if  hard 
and  capable  of  sustaining  a  point,  is  liable  to  scratch,  and  the  surface 
of  the  varnish  demands  from  it  the  finest  stippling  ;  therefore,  a  soft 
pencil  requires  to  be  constantly  kept  in  order. 

Anyone  accustomed  to  draw  on  wood  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
acquire  freedom  on  that  material,  but  glossy  or  any  kind  of  varnish 
is  a  far  less  pleasant  surface  to  work  on  ;  and  for  cloudy  defects, 
sun  freckles  on  large  portraits,  &c.,  or  spots  in  landscapes,  the  pencil 
is  not  only  tedious  in  practice  but  leaves  a  mechanical  effect.  Then 
the  brush  and  liquid  colour  has  a  disadvantage — it  requires  more 
judgment  and  a  light  hand,  and,  when  hatched  or  stippled  up  to  opa¬ 
city,  too  frequenBv  gives  to  portraits  a  chalky  or  marble  appearance. 

Under  certain  favourable  circumstances  either  of  these  methods 
is  an  improvement ;  but  an  artist  who  can  draw  and  paint  the  human 
form  finds  that  some  less  mechanical  means  is  necessary  to  impart  to 
the  negative  just  what  is  wanted.  Many  important  works  come  under 
ray  hands,  both  negatives  and  prints ;  but  I  do  not  endanger  the 
negatives  by  any  liquid  application,  for  that  has  a  tendency  to  crack, 
nor  does  the  highly-recommended  pencil  give  me  much  trouble. 

The  most  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  by  means  far  more 
simple  and  effectual  than  either  pencil  or  brush.  An  opportunity  is 
offered  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  touching  prints.  Plain  prints.generalty 
admit  of  some  judicious  handling  by  an  artist,  and  one  of  the 
common  articles  in  use  for  that  purpose  is  Indian  ink — one  which  at  all 
times  can  be  distinguished  on  the  print,  and  which  cannot  be  graduated 


without  great  difficulty.  Independent  of  unsuitable  tint,  when  much 
diluted  it  is  not  easily  worked,  and  is  unfit  for  tender  touching. 

The  most  useful  combination  I  know  of  is  made  of  sepia  with  either 
of  the  madders;  so,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  photograph,  more 
or  less  of  pink  or  brown  madder  is  added,  and  for  cooler  tones  a  little 
indigo  may  be  employed.  With  this  mixture  and  a  proper  medium 
the  work  on  a  photograph  may  be  rendered  quite  imperceptible. 

A  Piece  of  Chalk. 


ASSISTANTS. 

That  the  subject  of  assistants  is  of  some  importance  will  not  be 
denied  when  it  is  considered  that  on  assistants — masters  expectant-— 
the  future  of  photography  mainly  depends  ;  and  it  therefore  behoves 
those  who  are  at  present  not  only  employers  but  lovers  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  consider  how  they  may  best  further  the  art  they  profess. 

The  method  of  engaging  assistants  at  present  in  vogue  is  not  at 
all  satisfactory.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  it  is  very  seldom  a  photo¬ 
grapher  apprentices  or  enters  into  any  agreement  with  those  he 
employs ;  consequently,  as  there  is  no  indenture,  it  very  often  happens 
that  after  a  boy  has  been  some  time  in  the  employment  of  one 
photographer  and  is  just  becoming  useful,  the  offer  of  a  slight 
increase  of  salary  by  a  rival  photographer — who  thus  hopes  to  get  his 
possibly  more  successful  neighbour’s  “  secrets  ” — induces  him  to 
leave,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  inconvenience  of  his  master  and 
detriment  to  his  own  character. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  obvious.  A  few  weeks’  trial,  at  most,  will 
enable  the  employer  to  decide  whether  the  boy  is  likely  to  prove 
suitable  or  not.  If  suitable  let  the  photographer  engage  or  bind  him 
for  a  specified  period,  say  for  five  years — two  in  the  printing  and 
three  in  the  operating  room.  Should  the  lad  during  the  preliminary 
trial  prove  unsuitable,  it  is  unquestionably  better  for  both  that  he  be 
dismissed  at  once. 

I  think  it  would  tend  materially  to  improve  the  status  of  photo¬ 
graphy  if  apprentices  had  either  to  pay  a  premium  or  give  their 
services  for  half  the  period  of  apprenticeship  for  nothing.  This 
would  effectually  exclude  those  whom  necessity,  not  choice,  compels 
to  take  whatever  sort  of  situation  offers  itself  first,  without  any 
reference  or  regard  to  their  inclinations  or  ability,  and  it  would 
induce  a  better  class  of  young  men  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
profession.  I  think  that  photography  should,  in  this  matter,  not  be 
behind  professions  of  a  kindred  nature,  all  of  which,  I  believe,  make 
a  premium  or  gratuitous  service  for  a  period  a  necessary  part  of  the 
arrangement  in  case  of  apprenticeship. 

There  is  another  thing  which  militates  against  the  advancement 
of  the  art  in  so  far  as  labour  is  concerned-— that  is,  wages.  The 
average  salary  of  photographic  operators  does  not  exceed,  if  indeed 
it  equals,  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  tradesman.  If  it  be  admitted 
that,  in  order  to  become  a  successful  photographer,  a  certain  amount 
of  technical  education  is  necessary,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the 
return  for  the  pecuniary  outlay  incurred  in  that  education  should  be 
something  more  than  at  present. 

Of  course  those  palmy  days  when  photographers  could  acquire  a 
handsome  fortune  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  are,  alas  !  things  of 
the  past.  Then  employers  could  easily  afford  to  pay  large  salaries  ; 
but  if  photography,  as  some  people  say,  has  seen  its  best  days,  let  us 
hope  it  has  seen  its  worst  also.  The  profits  in  an  ordinary  business 
are  such  as  admit  of  a  handsome  remuneration  being  allowed  to 
assistants. 

The  photographic  busy  season  is  of  short  duration,  and  it  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  provide  work  for  assistants  during  the  long, 
dull  months  of  winter ;  but  I  think  a  great  deal  might  be  done  in 
the  production  of  transparencies  of  portraits.  The  photographer 
could  easily  find  out  those  of  his  patrons  who  would  be  likely  to 
purchase  such  productions. 

Then,  again,  the  waste-paper  cuttings  could  be  collected  and 
burned,  the  print  washings  dried  and  reduced,  negatives  cleaned  and 
rearranged ;  and  thus  the  winter  might  be  got  over  without  an 
employer  being  obliged  to  dismiss  any  of  his  staff  of  workers. 

The  breaking  of  negatives  is  ever  a  sore  point  between  photo¬ 
graphers  and  their  assistants.  How  does  it  happen  to  be  alwaj^s  the 
best  and  most  valuable  negative  that  gets  broken  ?  I  think  it  might 
be  traced  to  the  same  reasoning  that  attributes  a  superlative  degree 
of  goodness  to  those  children  who  have  “  gone  before.” 

In  conclusion :  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  my 
brother  assistants  to  carefully  collect  and  preserve  all  stray  bits  of 
sensitive  paper,  to  remember  to  “  salt  the  washings,”  and  to  handle 
carefully  all  the  negatives — in  short,  to  take  an  interest  in  their  work — 
and  their  employers  will  not  fail  to  take  an  interest  in  their  employes, 
and  all  that  relates  to  their  advancement.  Scotch  Thistle. 
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ALBUMEN  AS  A  SUBSTRATUM  FOR  COLLODION.* 

Take  the  white  of  one  perfectly-fresh  egg,  and  beat  it  in  a  suitable 
cup  with  an  equal  proportion  of  distilled  water,  and  the  addition  of 
four  or  five  drops  of  ammonia,  until  it  is  snow-white.  Cover  the 
cup  with  some  layers  of  paper  and  a  glass  plate  (so  that  the  am¬ 
monia  shall  not  become  volatilised),  and  leave  the  albumen  thus 
prepared  to  settle  during  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours.  The  clear 
albumen,  when  poured  off,  should  be  received  in  a  bottle,  well 
corked,  and  kept  preserved  for  from  three  to  five  weeks,  regard  being 
had  always  to  temperature.  One  egg  yields  about  forty-five  to  fifty 
grammes  or  more  of  albumen.  Take  of — 


Distilled  water  . . 200  grammes. 

Albumen  . . 12  „ 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  H  gramme. 


Shake  well,  and  filter  the  whole,  but  so  that  through  the  filtration  no 
air-bubbles  remain.  Either  the  efflux  from  the  funnel  must  touch  the 
side  of  the  bottle,  or  a  piece  of  glass  must  be  so  placed  in  the  bottle 
that  the  end  of  the  funnel  may  touch  it  and  the  fluid  flow  down  its 
surface. 

The  plates  are  cleaned  with  acid  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  fre¬ 
quently  washed  in  clean  water— first  with  a  dash,  after  which  the 
water  must  be  allowed  to  flow  evenly  over  them.  Where  there  is  no 
means  of  leading  the  water,  pour  some  clean,  soft,  or  distilled  water 
into  a  vessel,  place  the  washed  plates  in  it,  and  raise  the  plate  to  be 
albumenised  so  that  the  water  is  made  to  flow  evenly  over  it. 

Now  leave  it  to  drip,  and,  when  it  is  nearly  dry,  pour  the  above 
thin,  filtered  albumen,  like  collodion,  thereupon,  so  that,  if  possible, 
the  whole  of  the  upper  side  of  the  plate  will  be  covered  with  it.  Let 
the  fluid  that  runs  off  be  passed  again  through  the  filter,  so  that  the 
albumen  may  continue  to  be  perfectly  clean  and  clear.  The  plates 
must  now  be  placed  in  a  drying  stand,  and  may  be  fit  for  use  in  half- 
an-hour  if  kept  in  an  even,  warm  temperature;  but  in  cold  weather 
they  are  longer  in  drying. 

Plates  prepared  in  this  way  may  be  preserved  in  a  plate-box  for 
eight  days  with  perfect  safety,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  give 
as  good  results  as  if  just  prepared.  They  must  be  free  from  all  dust 
when  the  collodion  is  poured  over  them. 

The  silver  bath  is  scarcely  ever  tainted  by  this  method  of  preparing 
the  plate.  The  collodion  never  becomes  detached  from  the  glass 
throughout  the  manipulations  of  the  negative  process,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  old  plates.  So-called  oxidised  (fogged)  plates  (the 
fogging  generally  occurs  with  unclean  and  spoiled  collodion,  it  is 
believed)  are  never  occasioned  in  this  process,  the  advantages  of 
which  are  sufficiently  apparent  to  recommend  its  adoption.  I  have 
used  it  since  April  of  the  present  year,  and  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

The  filter  is  frequently  renewed,  and  the  thin  solution  is  made 
fresh  every  week.  It  is  attended  with  very  little  trouble— only  the 
preparation  weekly  of  albumen  from  one  or  two  eggs.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  advisable  in  hot  summer  weather. 

Should  fogging  or  spots  of  any  kind  make  their  appearance  with  a 
good  working  collodion  it  is  a  proof  that  the  albumen  is  spoiled, 
and  when  fresh  albumen  is  obtained  all  faults  will  disappear. 

H.  Esse. 


PHOTOTYPOGRAPHY. 

The  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie  contains  a  specimen  of  photo- 
typography,  accompanied  by  the  following  note : — 

According  to  promise  we  offer  to  our  readers  a  specimen  of  photo- 
typographic  engraving  as  practised  by  MM.  Lefman  and  Lourdel, 
and  which  they  made  the  subject  of  a  communication  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  France  on  the  1st  of  April  last. 

The  method  patented  by  these  gentlemen  constitutes  a  useful  and 
practical  application  of  this  new  art.  It  has,  like  photography  itself, 
the  advantage — inestimable  in  certain  cases — of  absolute  correctness 
and  rapidity. 

By  a  series  of  particular  processes  MM.  Lefman  and  Lourdel  ob¬ 
tain  veritable  typographic  negatives,  with  which  every  printer  can 
print  indelible  copies  ad  infinitum,  and  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  in 
printers’  ink. 

In  an  industrial  point  of  view  this  application  will  be  found  an  in¬ 
valuable  resource,  as  it  affords  the  means  of  creating,  at  small  ex¬ 
pense  and  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  albums  of  specimens  con¬ 
taining  exact  reductions  of  models. 

All  reproductions  of  woodcuts,  copperplate  prints,  &e.,  can  be  exe¬ 
cuted  in  any  size  and  with  a  precision  that  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  improvements  already  brought  to  bear  upon  this  pro¬ 
cess  have  given  rise  to  fresh  applications — amongst  others,  to  wall- 

*  Mittheilungen. 


papers,  whereby  the  engraving  of  plates,  which  is  so  costly,  is  dis¬ 
pensed  with  ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
apply  the  same  process  to  the  engraving  of  metallic  rollers  for 
printing  upon  cloth. 

The  following  is  a  summary  description  of  the  manner  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  : — The  gelatine,  having  been  dissolved  in  an  equal  quautity 
of  water  saturated  with  bichromate,  is  liquefied  and  spread  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper.  This  paper,  when  dry,  is  exposed  under  a  negative 
and  then  inked  with  transfer  ink.  The  image  obtained  is  laid  down 
upon  a  sheet  of  zinc  made  perfectly  plane,  and  thus  the  expense 
of  successive  etchings  with  nitric  acid  is  economised.  When  the 
relief  is  considered  sufficient,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mount  the  cliche 
obtained  upon  wood  of  a  suitable  thickness,  and  the  operation  is 
over.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  given  to  the  printer. 


SODIUM  AND  MAGNESIUM. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  production  of  cheap  sodium,  and 
therefore  of  cheap  magnesium,  is  un  fait  accompli.  This  desirable 
possibility  having  been  realised,  the  inventors  of  the  method  of  doing 
so,  Messrs.  Larkin  and  White,  have  now  issued  the  prospectus  of  an 
undertaking  proposed  to  be  started  with  a  view  of  producing  these 
metals  on  a  mercantile  scale,  and,  if  deemed  advantageous,  other 
metals  also,  the  more  immediate  object  being  the  production  of 
magnesium  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  to  be  available  for  illuminating  pur¬ 
poses.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  prospectus : — 

About  six  years  ago  magnesium  came  into  extensive  publicity,  and 
its  singular  value  for  illuminating  purposes  became  apparent  to  all. 
There  was  a  loud  demand  for  a  lamp  in  which  the  metal  could  be  burnt 
continuously,  and  several  arrangements,  more  or  less  successful,  were  in 
consequence  devised.  Mr.  Larkin  turned  his  attention  to  the  matter, 
and  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  effective  lamp  for  burning  the  metal 
in  the  form  of  powder. 

Two  of  these  lamps  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1866,  at  Nottingham  ;  and  a  large  tent  covering  a  tastefully- 
arranged  garden,  with  promenades  and  refreshment  stalls,  was  brilliantly 
lighted  by  them  for  two  entire  evenings.  The  illumination  was  the 
popular  event  of  the  Association,  and  the  newspapers  described  the 
triumph  with  enthusiasm.  The  Crystal  Palace  Company  invited  Mr. 
Larkin  to  try  his  lamp  in  the  Palace,  and  were  so  pleased  with  the  effect 
that  they  were  most  anxious  to  adopt  it.  On  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  1866, 
the  yard  and  spire  of  the  Guildhall  were  lit  up  by  the  lamps,  and  the 
effect  was  emphatically  commended.  The  lamp  attached  to  the  spire 
was  burned  continuously  from  six  in  the  evening  till  one  the  following 
morning.  In  the  summer  of  1867  a  lamp  suitable  for  a  lighthouse,  in 
which  the  burning  stream  of  metal  was  turned  on  and  off  at  varying 
intervals  by  a  very  simple  arrangement  of  clockwork,  was  exhibited  be¬ 
fore  the  Trinity  Brethren,  at  Trinity  House,  in  presence  of  Professor 
Tyndall,  and  met  with  high  approval. 

Hand  lamps,  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  have  been  for  some 
time  in  successful  use  for  mine  surveying  and  other  underground 
inspections. 

An  ingenious  modification  of  the  principle  of  these  lamps  in  connection 
with  Captain  Colomb’s  well-knowrj  signalling  apparatus,  now  adopted 
by  Government,  was  also  eminently  successful  in  the  Abyssinian 
expedition. 

In  deep-sea  fishing,  and  in  all  under- water  inspection,  these  lamps  are 
likely  to  prove  of  the  highest  utility.  Indeed,  magnesium  is  the  only 
powerful  light  which  is  really  portable.  The  intensity  of  the  light  is 
such  that  the  flame  from  two  or  three  twisted  wires  has  been  discerned 
at  sea  twenty-eight  miles  off. 

The  combined  power  and  beauty  of  the  light  may  be  seen  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  balloons  are  sent  up  to  which 
rockets  of  powdered  magnesium  are  attached.  As  the  magnesium  burns 
the  country  over  an  extensive  area  is  brilliantly  illuminated.  At  these 
displays  sometimes  fourteen  pounds’  weight  of  magnesium  is  consumed. 
In  the  blaze  of  light  on  these  occasions  a  valuable  munition  of  war  is 
revealed  :  such  rockets  might  ensure  an  army  from  surprise  in  the  dark. 
The  Americans  found  out  this  use  for  the  metal  just  as  the  great  contest 
of  North  and  South  was  at  an  end. 

For  general  illuminations  the  magnesium  light  would  completely 
eclipse  all  gaslight  effects,  and  if  once  fairly  introduced  illuminators 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  adopt  it. 

A  valuable  peculiarity  of  the  light  is  that  it  leaves  colours  unaffected, 
or,  more  correctly,  displays  them  as  in  sunshine.  The  light  is  also  very 
rich  in  actinic  rays — the  rays  which  act  chemically,  and  enable  the  pho¬ 
tographer  to  practise  his  art.  Hence  portraits  may  now  be  easily  taken 
in  the  evening,  or  on  dull  days,  and  views  of  caves  and  architectural  in¬ 
teriors,  where  sunshine  is  either  insufficient  or  absent. 

So  far  light  and  lamp  have  proved  equally  successful,  but  com¬ 
mercially  the  success  has  been  a  vain  one.  The  metal — the  fuel  of  the 
lamp — could  not  be  obtained,  even  in  a  very  crude  and  impure  condition, 
under  three  shillings  an  ounce,  or  in  any  degree  of  purity  under  from  five 
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to  ten  shillings  an  ounce — prices  quite  prohibitory  of  its  general  use. 
Mr.  Larkin  had  incurred  great  expense  in  bringing  his  lamp  to  perfection, 
and  was  at  last  driven,  very  reluctantly,  to  look  for  a  cheaper  source  of 
magnesium. 

In  conjunction  with  Mr.  White  he  then  set  to  work  for  this  purpose. 
First,  they  directed  their  attention  to  the  production  of  anhydrous 
chloride  of  magnesium,  the  substance  from  which  magnesium  is  obtained 
by  the  reaction  of  sodium.  After  many  experiments  they  at  length 
succeeded  in  obtaining  this  necessry  material  by  two  or  three  original 
methods. 

But  though  magnesium  could  thus  be  manufactured  independently, 
the  proper  key  to  its  cheap  production  remained  to  be  obtained.  That 
key  was  cheap  sodium.  Given  cheap  sodium,  cheap  magnesium  becomes 
a  matter  of  course. 

The  production  of  sodium  is  almost  precisely  analogous  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  zinc.  In  fact,  the  operation  is  even  less  complicated  and 
less  costly,  and  the  only  conceivable  reason  why  the  price  of  sodium 
should  be  greater  than  the  price  of  zinc  (supposing  the  production  of 
both  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  scale)  is  that  the  carbonate  of  sodium, 
from  which  sodium  is  obtained,  is  more  costly  than  the  ores  of  zinc. 
But  even  supposing  that  we  reckon  the  full  cost  of  the  raw  material  of 
sodium,  and  then  add  to  this  the  entire  retail  price  of  zinc  (which  would 
of  course  include  the  cost  of  its  raw  material,  and  also  the  expense  and 
profit  of  working  it  into  metal),  even  this  high  estimate  would  give  us 
the  probable  price  of  sodium  as  something  like  9d.  per  lb. 

With  sodium  at  such  a  price  magnesium  might  be  sold  with  a  good 
profit  at  a  less  sum  per  lb.  than  it  now  costs  per  ounce — in  which  case 
its  very  extensive  use  as  a  light-giving  agent,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
zinc  in  telegraphic  battery  plates,  would  be  both  certain  and  immediate. 

But  besides  its  use  in  the  production  of  magnesium,  cheap  sodium 
would  also  mean  cheap  aluminum,  a  metal  only  requiring  to  be  produced 
at  an  available  price  to  become  extensively  used  as  a  substitute  for  cop¬ 
per  for  domestic  and  other  purposes. 

Cheap  sodium  would  also  be  largely  employed  in  various  important 
metallurgical  operations,  and  would,  afford  a  ready  means  of  obtaining 
pure  soda  for  delicate  dyeing  processes,  and  for  use  in  laboratories. 

Messrs.  Larkin  and  White  believe  that  by  their  improvements  in  the 
method  of  obtaining  sodium  they  have  made  these  results  perfectly 
practicable,  and  that  to  any  competent  chemist  they  could  prove  it  to  be 
simply  a  question  of  capital  required.  These  improvements  have  been 
protected  by  letters  patent ;  but  there  are  several  important  points 
which  have  since  been  discovered  which  it  would,  probably,  be  well  to 
reserve  as  trade  secrets.  Having,  at  a  heavy  expense,  carried  on  a  very 
extensive  series  of  experiments,  with  the  views  and  results  already  indi¬ 
cated,  they  are  now  desirous  of  raising  sufficient  capital  to  verify  these 
results,  and  eventually  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  sodium  and 
magnesium,  and  perhaps  of  aluminum,  upon  a  remunerative  scale. 

Strong  inducements  to  join  them  in  their  enterprise  are  offered  to 
the  public  by  Messrs.  Larkin  and  White.  All  particulars  relative  to 
the  scheme  may,  however,  be  ascertained  from  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Bristows,  and  Carpmael,  of  Copthall-buildings,  E.C. 


CARTOGRAPHIC  APPLICATIONS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 
II. — Silver  Printing. 

The  process  of  silver  printing  is  not  used  to  any  great  extent  except 
for  reproducing  coloured  or  other  maps  unsuitable  for  photozincography. 
One  silver  print  is  generally  taken  from  every  negative  and  given  to  the 
zinc  correctors  instead  of  the  original ;  a  few  silver  prints  are  also  taken 
from  the  negatives  of  the  quarter  scale  reductions  of  the  1"  topogra¬ 
phical  maps  to  serve  as  guides  for  the  engravers. 

Sensitising  Bath. — The  formulae  in  use  are  as  follow  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver .  6  ounces. 

,,  of  potash  .  6  ,, 

Sugar .  2  ,, 

Water  .  80  ,, 

The  albumenised  paper  is  floated  on  this  for  about  three  minutes,  and 
then  removed  to  a  drying  box. 

After  exposure  to  light  the  prints  are  washed  in  two  changes  of  water, 
and  then  removed  to  the 

Toning  Bath. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  30  grains. 

Water .  1  gallon. 

A  small  quantity  of  chalk  is  allowed  to  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  and  every  day  after  use  water  is  added  to  make  up  the  gallon, 
and  fresh  gold  in  the  proportion  of  three  quarters  of  a  grain  for  each  full 
sheet  of  paper  toned.  The  stock  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  one  grain 
to  one  drachm  water,  is  also  kept  neutral  with  chalk.  This  toning  bath 
gives  good  tones  and  keeps  well. 

Fixing  Solution. — The  prints  are  then  fixed  in — 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  2  lbs. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  . . .  I  ounce. 

Water  . .  1  gallon. 

*  Continued  from  page  342. 


The  Belgian  process  for  rapid  silver  printing  by  development  was 
tried,  and  for  some  time  worked  very  well ;  but  at  l^he  commencement 
of  the  hot  weather  nothing  but  weak,  red  prints  could  be  obtained,  and 
attempts  to  find  out  the  cause  of  failure  proved  unsuccessful. 

III. — Preparation  of  the  Photo-Transfers  in  Greasy  Ink. 

The  object  in  this  part  of  the  process  is  to  obtain  a  positive  image  on 
paper  in  greasy  ink,  which  may  be  transferred  to  a  zinc  plate  and  printed 
off  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  rationale  of  the  processes  depending  on  the  property  possessed  by 
the  alkaline  bichromates  of  rendering  gelatine,  gum,  albumen,  &c. ,  in¬ 
soluble  under  the  influence  of  light  and  heat  is  now  well  known.  Thus, 
if  a  piece  of  paper  is  coated  with  a  mixture  of  bichromate  and  gelatine  to 
which  some  pigment  has  been  added,  and  exposed  to  light  under  a  nega¬ 
tive,  we  shall  find  on  washing  it  with  water  that  the  parts  acted  on  by 
light  have  remained  insoluble,  forming  a  positive  image  in  pigment, 
while  the  unexposed  parts  which  retained  their  solubility  have  been 
washed  away,  leaving  the  paper  perfectly  clear.  The  effect  is  the  same 
if  the  paper  be  coated  after  exposure  with  a  thin  layer  of  greasy  ink  and 
then  washed  ;  the  exposed  parts  alone  retain  the  ink,  and  this  simple 
reaction  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  photolithographic  processes. 

Preparation  of  the  Sensitive  Paper.  — The  paper  used  for  this  purpose 
is  that  known  as  bank  post,  but  any  uniform  hard  wove  paper  of  medium 
thickness  will  do  very  well. 

There  are  two  ways  of  preparing  the  paper — either  by  floating  it  on  a 
warm  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  gelatine,  or  by  immersing 
paper  previously  coated  with  gelatine  in  a  cold  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash. 

The  latter  plan  was  used  in  this  office  for  some  time,  but  great  diffi¬ 
culty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  an  even  coating  in  warm  weather  ; 
the  former  plan  was  therefore  adopted,  and  no  difficulty  has  been  found 
in  obtaining  an  even  coating  in  the  hottest  weather. 

The  standard  formula  for  the  preparation  of  the  sensitising  solution 
is — 

Gelatine .  3  ounces. 

Bichromate  of  potash .  2  ,, 

Water .  50  ,, 

These  proportions  answer  very  well  in  the  cold  weather,  but  during 
the  hot  weather  the  proportion  of  gelatine  is  increased  to  five  ounces, 
and  the  bichromate  may  be  reduced  to  one  ounce.  It  is  found  necessary 
to  diminish  the  proportion  of  bichromate  in  order  to  counteract  its  lique¬ 
fying  action  upon  solutions  of  gelatine.  During  the  hot  weather  this 
solution  will  remain  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  during  the 
cold  weather  it  will  be  necessary  to  slightly  warm  it  during  use. 

The  paper  is  sensitised  by  floating  it  for  a  minute  or  two  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sensitising  solution  prepared  as  above  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year  ;  after  draining  a  short  time  it  is  removed  to  a  drying  box 
through  which  a  current  of  warm  air  circulates,  and  dries  in  about 
twenty  minutes.  It  is  then  coated  a  second  time  with  the  same  solution, 
taking  care  to  hang  it  up  by  the  end  which  was  formerly  downwards, 
and  again  dried  in  the  drying  box,  where  it  remains  till  required  for  use. 
Just  before  use  the  surface  is  glazed  by  being  passed  through  a  rolling 
press. 

The  coating  of  gelatine  must  not  be  too  thick,  or  the  finer  lines  will 
not  be  impressed  through  the  coating,  and  will  be  washed  away  in  the 
after  operations,  and  when  damping  the  transfers  before  transferring  to 
zinc,  it  will  be  found  that  the  gelatine  on  the  lines  will  soften  by  absorb¬ 
ing  moisture  and  be  liable  to  spread  on  the  plate.  On  the  other  hand 
the  coating  must  not  be  too  thin,  or  when  the  paper  is  inked  in  the  press 
the  ink  will  be  forced  into  the  substance  of  the  paper,  and  the  ground 
will  be  irremediably  stained.  A  moderate  thickness  gives  the  best 
results.  The  quality  of  the  gelatine  is  important ;  the  ordinary  cooking 
gelatine  is  not  suitable.  Nelson’s  opaque  and  fine  cut  gelatines  answer 
well,  but  a  sample  of  gelatine  exported  to  India  by  Coward,  of  Little 
Britain,  London,  has  been  found  to  answer  admirably,  as  it  is  much 
stronger  than  Nelson’s  opaque,  and  gives  a  much  more  even  film. 

The  sensitised  paper  will  not  keep  good  very  long.  It  is  better,  if 
possible,  not  to  use  it  quite  fresh,  but  about  a  day  old.  It  will  keep 
fairly  in  a  cold,  dry  climate  for  a  month  ;  but  in  hot  weather,  especially 
if  there  is  much  moisture  in  the  air,  it  must  be  used  immediately  after 
preparation. 

Exposure  to  Light  Under  a  Negative. — This  is  a  most  important  part  of 
the  process,  and  one  in  which  experience  alone  can  be  a  sure  guide. 
With  very  sensitive  paper,  and  a  perfect  negative  in  strong  sunshine, 
from  twenty  seconds  to  one  minute  will  be  found  enough.  In  dull 
weather,  or  with  bad  negatives,  the  time  may  be  increased  to  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  only  rule  is  to  print  till  the  lines  appear 
of  a  dark  reddish-brown  on  a  yellow  ground  and  the  finest  lines  are 
visible.  During  the  exposure  care  must  be  taken  not  to  expose  the 
ground  of  the  prints  to  light  when  examining  them. 

Inking  of  the  Prints. — The  prints  have  now  to  receive  an  even  coating 
of  greasy  ink.  The  composition  of  the  ink  is  important.  It  must  not 
be  too  soft,  or  it  will  clog  the  sponge  when  washing,  and  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  obtain  fine,  clear  lines ;  and  if  too  tough  and  hard  it  is  liable 
to  wash  off  the  lines  in  flakes,  and  has  very  little  coherence  with 
them. 
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The  best  results  have  been  obtained  with  the  ordinary  hard  retransfer 
ink  (plate  to  stone),  or  instead  of  it  ink  A,  mixed  with  one-third  its 
weight  of  the  following  ink  B,  and  the  whole  thinned  with  turpentine  to 
about  the  thickness  of  a  cream : — 

A.  White  wax  .  1  pound. 

Mastic  .  4  ounces. 

Shellac  .  4  ,, 

Soap  .  8  ,, 

Lampblack  .  4  ,, 

Middle  varnish  .  1  gill. 

Asphaltum  . 2  ounces. 

B.  Lithographic  printing  ink .  S  ounces. 

Middle  varnish  .  ...  4  , , 

Burgundy  pitch  .  3  , , 

Palm  oil  .  |  ounce. 

Wax  . |  ,, 

Bitumen  .  1  ,, 

The  ink  B  used  alone  has  given  excellent  results  at  Southampton,  and 
in  this  country  at  Dehra  and  Poona.  Some  of  it  prepared  at  South¬ 
ampton  was  found  to  be  far  too  soft  for  work  in  Calcutta,  and  therefore 
it  is  usually  mixed  with  the  hard  retransfer  ink. 

When  about  to  ink  the  prints  a  quantity  of  the  ink  is  taken  and 
mixed  with  sufficient  turpentine  to  give  it  the  consistence  of  honey.  A 
little  of  this  is  well  worked  on  the  inking  slab  with  the  roller,  and  an 
even  coat  of  it  is  spread  on  a  polished  zinc  plate.  The  prints  are  laid 
face  downwards  on  the  inked  surface,  a  sheet  of  clean  paper  is  laid 
over  them,  and  they  are  passed  through  the  press  with  a  pressure  lighter 
than  is  used  for  printing.  After  being  passed  once  through  the  press 
the  prints  are  examined,  and  if  the  coating  is  not  perfect  they  are  turned 
end  for  end  and  passed  through  again.  Care  is  taken  not  to  allow  the 
ink  to  stain  the  back  of  the  prints.  The  coating  of  ink  should  not  be 
too  thick,  or  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  the  lines  to  spread  under  the 
press. 

This  and  the  following  operation  must  be  conducted  in  a  non-actinic 
light. 

Development  of  the  Transfers. — The  transfers  having  been  inked  are 
floated  in  zinc  trays  on  the  Surface  of  water  at  90°  till  the  unaltered 
gelatine  is  softened  and  the  detail  becomes  clearly  visible.  They  are 
then  laid  on  a  sloping  plate  of  glass  in  another  tray ;  warm  water  is 
poured  over  them,  and  the  soluble  gelatine  is  gently  removed  by  wash¬ 
ing  them  v/ith  a  very  soft  sponge.  There  is  no  necessity  to  clean  the 
transfers  entirely  at  this  stage,  but  when  most  of  the  ink  has  been  re¬ 
moved  they  are  placed  in  a  dish  of  tepid  water  and  allowed  to  soak  for 
an  hour  or  so  (if  the  paper  is  fresh  the  prints  will  not  stand  soaking  for 
more  than  some  minutes),  and  then  washed  again  with  the  sponge  very 
gently  till  they  are  quite  clear ;  this  is  better  done  by  daylight.  They 
are  finally  washed,  front  and  back,  in  a  dish  of  clean,  cold  water  and 
hung  up  to  dry.  They  are  now  ready  for  transfer  to  zinc  or  stone,  but 
it  is  better  to  keep  them  at  least  one  day  before  they  are  transferred ;  in 
hot  weather  they  may  be  kept  two  or  three  days  with  advantage. 

As  it  generally  happens  that  the  maps  are  photographed  in  several 
sections,  the  transfers  must  be  joined  together  neatly  so  as  to  form 
sheets  of  the  size  of  the  original  or  any  other  convenient  size.  To  en¬ 
sure  success  in  this  operation  the  sections  must  all  be  taken  under 
precisely  the  same  conditions,  so  as  to  correspond  exactly,  and  a  liberal 
margin  must  be  allowed  all  round  for  joining. 

The  transfers  are  trimmed,  and  all  parts  not  required  to  transfer  are 
cut  away  or  stopped  out  with  a  composition  of  flour  paste  coloured 
with  vermilion ;  they  are  then  laid  out  face  upward  in  their  proper 
position  on  a  drawing  board.  Then,  beginning  at  one  corner  of  the  map, 
a  cutting  line  on  the  best  of  two  adjacent  sections  is  selected;  the  trans¬ 
fer  is  cut  along  this  line  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors  and  then  fixed  in 
its  proper  position  over  the  other  by  means  of  pins  set  in  at  intervals. 
The  same  operation  is  repeated  with  the  remaining  sections,  and  when 
they  are  all  fitted  together  a  little  gelatine  solution  is  taken  on  a  fine 
brush  and  introduced  between  the  transfers  here  and  there,  but  not 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  join,  or  there  is  a  danger  of  its  spreading  over 
the  lines  and  preventing  their  transfer.  When  the  gelatine  is  dry,  the 
pins  are  taken  out  and  the  sheet  is  turned  over  gently  on  to  its  face, 
the  spare  edges  of  the  under-transfers  are  cut  away  to  within  half-an- 
inch  or  so  of  the  joins,  a  little  gelatine  is  passed  under  the  join  and 
allowed  to  dry,  and  the  sheet  is  then  ready  for  transfer. 


Copying  Pictures  in  Dimly-lighted  Interiors. — At  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society  Dr.  Vogel  gave  some  hints 
as  to  the  manner  of  copying  pictures  and  frescoes  in  dimly-lighted 
interiors.  He  stated  that  sufficient  light  was  obtained  by  the  use  of 
one  or  more  mirrors,  the  reflected  light  from  which  was  thrown  upon 
the  picture  to  be  copied.  Wet  plates  were  used.  He  had  been  very 
successful  in  giving  long  exposures  with  wet  plates  by  the  simple  plan 
of  dipping  the  collodionised  plate  in  the  silver  bath,  then  removing  the 
plate  and  dipping  in  a  bath  of  distilled  water  until  all  the  oily  lines  on 
its  surface  had  disappeared.  The  plate  was  again  dipped  in  the  silver 
bath  and  placed  in  the  holder.  The  plate  thus  treated  could  be  exposed 
a  very  long  time — some  hours — without  serious  danger  of  drying. 


Contcmporarn  |1vtss. 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  MILITARY 
PURPOSES. 

[Nature.] 

Modern  warfare  may,  in  many  respects,  be  considered  as  so  many  ap¬ 
plications  of  science.  Not  only  is  war  materiel  designed  and  manufac¬ 
tured  nowadays  upon  the  most  approved  data,  and  according  to  theories 
worked  out  with  mathematical  accuracy,  but  a  large  section  of  out- 
soldiers  are  educated  in  such  a  manner  as  fully  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  their  resources,  and  so  to  overcome  difficulties  which,  years  ago,  would 
have  been  regarded  as  impossibilities.  No  instance  demonstrates  this 
more  satisfactorily  than  the  recent  Abyssinian  expedition,  which,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  said  of  it  as  a  campaign,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  feats  of  engineering  accomplished  in  modern 
times.  The  nearer  warfare  approaches  perfection  the  more  decisive 
and,  therefore,  less  cruel  it  necessarily  becomes,  as  witness  the  brief 
duration  of  the  wars  of  late  years  on  the  continent ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  improvements  in  warfare  effected  by  science  cannot  by  any 
means  be  regarded  as  a  misapplication  of  knowdedge. 

Our  present  remarks  bear  reference  to  the  applications  made  of  a  very 
modest  branch  of  science,  if  science,  indeed,  it  can  be  called — our  object 
being  to  demonstrate  the  many  uses  made  by  the  War  Department  of 
photography.  In  the  special  application  of  this  art-science  to  military 
matters  our  government  is  certainly  in  advance  of  others,  if  we  except, 
perhaps,  that  of  France.  No  less  than  three  establishments  have  been 
organised  in  connection  with  the  army  in  which  photography  is  exten¬ 
sively  practised,  the  most  important  of  them  being  the  general  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Woolwich ;  but,  besides  these,  there  are  again  many 
Royal  Engineer  stations,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  are  furnished 
with  photographic  requisites  and  employ  the  camera  for  divers  pur¬ 
poses.  At  Chatham  the  photographic  establishment  assumes  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  school  of  instruction;  at  Southampton  it  forms  an  adjunct 
to  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office ;  while  at  Woolwich,  of  which  depart¬ 
ment  we  desire  more  particularly  to  speak,  the  duties  performed  by  aid 
of  the  camera  are  as  various  as  they  are  numerous.  For  registering 
patterns,  recording  experimental  results,  imparting  military  instruction, 
and  for  other  purposes  too  multifarious  to  enumerate,  photography  is 
extensively  used — the  faithful  accuracy  of  sun  pictures,  as  likewise  the 
facility  with  which  they  are  produced,  causing  the  art  to  be  eagerly 
employed  in  any  way  where  it  can  be  made  available. 

As  an  example  of  the  value  of  photography  in  instruction  we  would 
cite  an  interesting  series  of  pictures  taken  to  illustrate  ordnance  drill. 
This  series  comprises  upwards  of  one  hundred  views,  and  demonstrates 
the  practical  working  of  the  various  kinds  of  guns,  mortars,  rockets, 
&c. ,  in  the  service.  One  picture,  for  instance,  will  illustrate  the  com¬ 
mand  “prepare  for  action;”  a  gun  will  be  shown  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  artillerymen  in  the  positions  they  have  been  instructed  to 
occupy  on  the  issue  of  that  order,  each  man  having  his  respective  num¬ 
ber  attached  to  his  cap  as  a  distinguishing  mark.  The  next  illustration 
in  the  series  is  probably  that  of  “load,”  and  the  next  again  “fire;” 
both  of  which  will  represent  the  change  in  position  of  the  men,  as  one 
operation  succeeds  another,  and  the  various  duties  performed  in  turn  by 
each  gunner  or  number ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  gun-drill 
every  man  is  told  off  to  a  particular  number  and  entrusted  with  a 
separate  and  distinct  duty.  Thus,  on  the  promulgation  of  any  new 
system  of  drill,  or  of  any  modification  in  the  method  of  working,  it  is 
merely  necessary  for  the  military  authorities  to  forward  pictures  of  this 
kind  to  the  different  instructors,  who  cannot  fail  at  once  thoroughly 
to  understand  the  new  exercise ;  and  even  the  rawest  recruit  who  had 
assigned  to  him  a  certain  number  at  a  gun  would  see  at  a  glance  the 
exact  position  he  is  to  occupy  by  a  reference  to  the  photographs. 

Another  not  less  striking  instance  of  the  importance  of  photography 
in  this  connection  may  be  given.  At  the  outset  of  the  Abyssinian 
campaign  it  will  be  remembered  that  several  thousands  of  packsaddles 
were  required  for  transporting  war  materiel  into  the  interior.  These 
packsaddles  were  made  in,  and  sent  direct  from,  England  to  Annesley 
Bay,  so  that  the  troops  coming  from  Bombay  knew  nothing  of  their  con¬ 
struction,  nor  of  the  method  in  which  they  were  to  be  packed.  This 
ignorance,  in  the  hurry  of  affairs,  would  have  been  of  serious  conse¬ 
quence  (for  a  military  packsaddie  of  the  present  pattern  is  a  somewhat 
complicated  contrivance),  had  not  the  authorities  at  home  been  fully 
alive  to  the  subject  and  foreseen  the  threatening  difficulty.  A  mule  at 
Woolwich  was  harnessed  and  packed,  after  some  experience  had  been 
acquired  in  the  matter,  in  the  most  suitable  and  improved  manner,  and 
the  animal  then  carefully  depicted  by  the  aid  of  the  camera ;  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  harness  and  trappings,  and  the  correct  way  in  which  the 
packages  were  to  be  carried,  were  thus  clearly  shown  in  a  photograph, 
numerous  copies  of  which  were  immediately  sent  out  to  Annesley  Bay 
and  distributed  among  the  officers  of  the  Quartermaster-General’s  de¬ 
partment. 

In  recording  experimental  results  photography  again  fulfils  a  duty 
which  could  not  be  discharged  so  rapidly  and  impartially  by  any  other 
means.  The  stout  iron-cased  shields  and  armoured  targets  built  up  of 
metal  plates  of  different  thicknesses,  and  then  fired  at  with  shot  and 
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shell  of  all  descriptions,  are  carefully  photographed  after  each  decisive 
experiment,  and  a  record  of  indisputable  accuracy  thus  obtained.  With 
a  picture  before  us  of  a  target,  constructed  to  represent  the  side  of  an 
armour-plated  vessel  which  has  been  experimented  on,  we  can  at  once 
form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  impressions  made  upon  the  iron  wall 
by  shot  of  different  calibres,  while  rear  and  side  views  of  the  structure 
will  show  plainly  the  amount  of  damage  which  the  backing  or  skin  of 
the  shield  has  suffered.  As  may  be  imagined,  these  prints  form  im¬ 
portant  illustrations  to  the  written  reports  made  from  time  to  time  to 
the  War  Office  authorities. 

The  photographing  of  newly-adopted  government  patterns,  whether 
in  the  shape  of  guns,  carriages,  waggons,  mantelets,  tents,  &c.,  is  also 
an  important  section  of  the  work  undertaken  at  Woolwich,  as  likewise 
that  of  producing  pictures  relating  to  army  equipment,  such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  demonstrate  the  setting  up  of  cooking  apparatus,  disposal  of 
ambulances,  refitting  of  ordnance  in  the  field,  &c.  There  is,  moreover, 
the  pursuit  of  photolithography  to  be  mentioned,  by  means  of  which 
designs  and  sketches  are  copied  and  transferred  to  stone  for  printing 
off  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  subject  of  working  photography  in  the  field  is  a  matter  to  which- 
much  attention  has  been  given  at  the  general  establishment ;  for  it  will 
be  readily  conceived  that  the  simplest  and  most  effective  methods  of 
working,  as  likewise  the  different  uses  to  which  the  camera  may  be  put 
during  warfare,  are  questions  for  very  serious  study. 

The  photographic  copies,  many  thousands  of  which  are  annually  pro¬ 
duced  and  distributed  over  all  parts  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions,  are 
not  now  printed  upon  silver  paper  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  by  the  so- 
called  carbon  or  autotype  process — a  method  which  produces  prints  of 
an  absolutely  permanent  character.  Ordinary  silver  prints  are  always 
liable  to  become  faded  and  stained  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  owing 
to  the  presence  in  the  paper  itself,  or  the  atmosphere  with  which  it 
comes  into  contact,  of  sulphur  compounds,  which  attack  the  metallic 
silver  composing  the  image.  In  the  carbon  pictures,  however,  no  silver 
at  all  is  present,  the  composition  of  the  image  being  a  mineral  pigment 
in  combination  with  an  insoluble  chromium. 

Our  description  of  the  general  photographic  establishment  at  Wool¬ 
wich  has  been  very  brief  indeed ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  to 
what  an  important  extent  the  art  is  employed  in  connection  with  the 
War  Office.  The  department  which  we  have  described  is  a  branch  of 
the  chemical  establishment  of  the  War  Department,  which  was  first 
organised,  in  1854,  by  Mr.  Abel,  and  lias  gradually  become  intimately 
and  indispensably  connected  with  every  branch  of  the  military  service 

PROPOSAL  FOR  AN  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLLEGE' 

? 

[Humphrey’s  Journal.] 

Having  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  injuries  I  received  last  January 
from  the  explosion  of  gun-cotton  at  my  laboratory,  to  be  able  to  use 
the  pen,  I  will  resume  my  efforts  in  the  direction  of  a  photographic 
college. 

It  is  now  five  months  since  the  publication  (in  your  journal)  of  my 
last  article  on  this  subject ;  this  suspension  has  given  your  readers  a 
breathing  spell,  and  ample  time  to  reflect  upon  the  matter,  and  what 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  a  photographic  college. 

The  five  months  of  my  silence  upon  this  subject  have  not  been  lost 
by  any  means,  for  the  minds  of  eminent  photographers  have  been  at 
work  upon  it,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  project  of  a 
college  has  advanced  rapidly. 

In  New  York  there  have  been  two  classes  in  opposition  to  a  college, 
namely,  a  portion  of  the  first-class  photographers,  and  the  large  stock 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  materials.  The  former  at 
first  held  that  a  college  gallery  would  become  very  perfect,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  immensely  popular,  which  would  militate  against 
their  interest ;  but,  upon  reflection,  they  have  concluded  that  one  gallery, 
even  though  it  be  a  college  gallery,  would  not  be  able  to  do  all  the  pho¬ 
tographing  required  in  the  great  city  of  New  York,  and  that  the  per¬ 
fection  and  character  that  would  be  given  to  the  art  by  a  college  would 
create  a  demand  for  more  photographers  than  its  gallery  would  be  able 
to  turn  out. 

The  latter  class  of  opponents,  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  mate¬ 
rials,  still  maintain  an  obstinate  hostility  to  a  college  on  the  grounds  that 
their  business  will  be  injured  by  it.  They  say  they  have  struggled  for 
nearly  a  lifetime  to  establish  and  build  up  a  business,  and  these  labours 
will  all  be  lost  if  a  college  is  established.  Then  what  is  to  be  done  in  this 
case?  Is  our  beautiful  and  beneficial  art  to  stand  still,  to  remain  in 
statu  quo,  simply  because  to  advance  it  will  injure  the  fortunes  of  two 
or  three  merchants  who  have  already  amassed  fortunes  from  the  toilsome 
photographer,  and  could  well  afford  to  retire  and  live  in  affluence  on  the 
interest  of  their  money  ? 

Must  our  beautiful  and  highly  useful  art,  the  key,  as  it  were,  to 
science,  literature,  and  high  art,  stand  still  and  wait  for  the  expiration 
of  the  life  time  of  a  few  old  fogies  to  gather  in  a  few  more  hundred 
thousand  precious  dollars  ? 

What  is  your  answer  to  this,  photographer?  Do  you  love  your  neigh¬ 
bour  so  much  better  than  yourself  and  your  chosen  art  that  you  are 
willing  for  his  accommodation  and  aggrandisement  to  live  next  door  to 
starvation,  and,  with  folded  arms,  nothing  to  do,  and  not  a  dollar  in 


your  pocket,  witness  the  downfall  or  degradation  of  your  chosen  art, 
and  heroically  exclaim,  “Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  I ” 

I  would  extremely  regret  to  have  any  of  our  enterprising  and  obliging 
stock  manufacturers  and  merchants  injured  in  any  way  or  form  by  a 
college,  but  our  art  must  progress  and  the  many  prosper,  let  the  con¬ 
sequences  be  as  they  may  with  our  opponents. 

Then,  again,  I  very  much  question  the  propriety  or  right  of  our  stock 
dealers  assuming  the  control  of  photographic  colleges,  photographic 
associations,  and  photographic  journals,  as  they  are  doing  of  late.  I 
believe  there  is  talent  and  enterprise  enough  in  our  own  rank  and  file  to 
supervise  those  affairs,  which  belong  exclusively  to  us. 

Admitting  that  the  fears  entertained  by  the  stock  dealers  that  a  college 
will  tend  to  curtail  their  business,  nevertheless  there  is  an  alternative 
for  them  by  taking  stock  in  the  college ;  what  they  lose  at  one  end  will 
be  regained  at  the  other.  Moreover,  this  opposition  to  a  college,  so  far 
as  the  judgment  of  these  men  bears  weight  in  the  matter,  is  most 
decidedly  in  its  favour. 

What  is  the  next  step  to  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  a  photographic 
college?  To  organise  is  the  very  next  step  to  take.  There  has  already 
been  writing  and  talk  enough  on  the  subject  to  begin  to  do  something, 
and  a  forward  movement  must  and  will  be  made  as  early  as  September 
next.  For  this  movement  the  Messrs.  Gurneys,  Kurtz,  Fredricks, 
O’Neill,  Sarony,  Brady,  and  thousands  of  others  are  ready  and  waiting 
to  manifest  their  hearty  approval  of  the  enterprise,  to  build  a  photogra¬ 
phic  college,  grand  and  worthy  of  our  art — one  that  will  be  an  ornament 
to  the  metropolis  and  the  pride  and  delight  of  any  photographer  in  the 
land,  when  he  looks  at  or  thinks  of  it.  To  ei’ect  such  an  institute  is  a 
great  and  noble  undertaking — one  that  will  call  for  great  faith  and  unison 
of  action  among  photographers  everywhere.  We  have  the  ability  to  do 
it  if  we  will.  Shall  it  be  done,  and  well  done,  I  ask  ?  and  from  the  far 
West,  East,  North,  and  South,  from  the  mountains  and  valleys,  echoes 
back  an  affirmative  answer. 

You  are  not  called  upon  for  a  sacrifice  of  money  nor  time,  for  which 
you  will  not  be  remunerated  many  fold.  The  funds  with  which  the 
college  is  to  be  built,  if  built  at  all,  will  not  necessarily  come  from  pho¬ 
tographers.  Our  plan  for  a  college  on  co-operative  principles  holds  out 
irresistible  inducement  to  capital,  and  it  will  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as 
our  union  is  formed.  Then  let  us  unite  as  one  man,  setting  aside 
all  selfishness  and  prejudices,  and,  like  men  with  liberal  views,  lay  hold 
of  this  noble  enterprise.  There  are  a  few  cowards  among  us  who  will 
hesitate  and  tell  us  it  cannot  be  done.  Heed  them  not  !  More  difficult 
enterprises  than  ours  have  been  carried  through. 

Other  occupations,  arts  and  sciences,  less  lucrative  and  less  important 
than  ours,  have  long  since  established  their  colleges,  and  are  reaping 
great  benefits  from  them,  and  why  should  not  wTe  follow  their  example, 
especially  inasmuch  as  -an  opportunity  lies  before  us  to  possess  this 
palladium  of  photogenic  knowledge  without  money  or  price  ?  My  next 
article  on  the  subject  of  a  college  will  present  a  plan  for  organisation. 

D.  D.  T.  Davie. 
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A  Star  Atlas. 

London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Let  us  commence  by  confessing  that  we  are  about  to  review  a  book  upon 
a  subject  of  which  we  know  very  little  ;  and  this  probably  is  no  new 
thing  in  the  world  of  literature.  The  work  is,  in  a  sense,  the  joint  pro¬ 
duction  of  two  able  men  well  known  in  certain  scientific  circles,  viz. , 
Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A. ,  F.R.A.S.,  and  Mr.  A.  Brothers, 
F.R.A.S.  It  is  a  complete  star  atlas,  showing  all  the  stars  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  fifteen  hundred  objects  of  iuterest,  in  twelve  circular 
maps  on  the  equidistant  projection,  and  picturing  the  heavens  for  the 
first  time  on  a  systematic  plan  without  appreciable  distortion.  These 
have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Proctor,  and  photolithographed  by  Mr. 
Brothers.  We  do  not  think  we  are  warranted  in  going  into  the  astro¬ 
nomical  merits  of  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  these,  we  have  reason  to  know, 
have  been  thoroughly  recognised. 

It  is  now  a  considerable  time  since  we  announced,  in  a  short  para¬ 
graph,  that  a  work  of  this  kind  was  in  course  of  preparation,  and  we  had 
almost  forgotten  all  about  it  when  the  finished  work  was  placed  in  our 
hands.  It  presents  itself  in  two  aspects — first,  the  purely  astronomical 
one  with  which  Mr.  Proctor’s  name  will  ever  be  honourably  associated; 
and,  secondly,  the  productive  or  mechanical  one,  on  which,  as  being 
photolithographic,  and  therefore  more  within  our  province,  we  shall 
say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Proctor,  in  the  “Introduction,”  says,  in  alluding  to  Mr. 
Brothers’  connection  with  the  volume,  that  it  is  probable  several  years 
would  have  elapsed  before  the  appearance  of  the  work  but  for  the  fortu¬ 
nate  incident  that  in  May  last  year  he  had  submitted  one  of  his  maps  to 
the  inspection  of  Mr.  Brothers,  who  at  once  interested  himself  in 
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carrying  it  out,  and  eventually  presented  a  scheme  for  bringing  the 
work  before  the  public  in  a  manner  at  once  efficient  and  successful  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  Mr.  Proctor  says  : — 

‘•Nothing,  I  am  sure,  but  the  great  interest  Mr.  Brothers  takes  in  the  progress 
of  science  could  have  induced  him  to  devote  so  large  a  share  of  his  time  and 
attention  as  he  has  actually  given  to  the  details  of  this  work;  and  I  wish  it 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  his  association  with  it  has  not  been  a  business 
one  (though  all  business  details  have  been  most  skilfully  managed  by  him),  but 
scientific  and  friendly,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  put  me  under  great  obligation 
to  him.” 

The  photolithographic  works  of  Mr.  Brothers  that  we  have  previously 
seen  have  been  facsimile  reproductions  of  old  and  scarce  works,  which 
are  subjects  fitted  rather  for  testing  the  temper  and  the  persistence  of 
the  photographer  than  for  displaying  his  excellence  in  photolithographic 
practice.  In  these  the  originals  are  but  too  often  sadly  deficient  in  that 
sharpness  and  brilliancy  of  typography  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
obtaining  from  them  of  good  negatives,  and  therefore  good  prints  ;  but 
in  this  volume,  from  the  original  maps  being  essentially  modern,  and  no 
such  difficulty  presenting  itself,  we  reasonably  look  for  greater  crispness 
in  the  lines  than  in  the  reproductions  from  the  antique.  Nor  are  we  dis¬ 
appointed,  for,  viewed  as  a  mere  piece  of  typography,  the  excellence  of 
the  work  is  such  as  to  render  it  doubtful  if  it  can  be  easily  surpassed. 
As  it  is  the  last,  so  it  is  the  best,  work  of  the  kind  that  has  issued  from 
the  photolithographic  press  of  Mr.  Brothers,  with  whom  its  prepara¬ 
tion  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love. 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 

By  E.  A.  Ryman  Hall,  Oxford. 

If  some  of  our  energetic  publishers  of  engravings  were  to  see  the  prints 
now  before  us  (three  in  number)  they  might  justly  be  held  excused  if 
they  were  to  consider  Mr.  Hall  a  very  dangerous  person  indeed.  Not 
for  a  moment  that  we  would  imply  that  he  has  reproduced  copyright 
engravings,  or  has  even  had  a  thought  of  doing  so,  but  solely  from  the 
consideration  that  if  he  were  to  direct  his  camera  to  them  and  produce 
facsimiles  of  the  same  excellence  that  is  apparent  in  those  before 
us,  they  would  prove  powerful  rivals  to  the  originals.  The  pictures 
under  notice  are  18  x  16  inches  in  size,  and  every  line  of  the  original 
engraving  is  reproduced  with  the  utmost  sharpness. 

The  copying  of  engravings  is  a  branch  of  our  art  that  is  much  less 
practised  than  it  might  be.  Although  it  has  its  own  special  difficulties 
when  carried  out  on  a  large  scale— that  is,  on  plates  of  a  large  size — 
there  are  none  of  these  difficulties  that  cannot  be  easily  surmounted 
by  painstaking  labour.  A  perfect  lens  is,  of  course,  required.  In  an 
engraving  it  is  very  objectionable  to  see  a  sharp  spot  in  the  centre, 
from  which  the  definition  rapidly  falls  away.  One  mistake  that  is 
often  made  is  the  employing,  for  this  purpose,  a  lens  of  too  short  a 
focus  ;  and  to  this,  rather  than  to  any  fault  in  the  lens,  is  principally 
owing  the  defect  in  question.  Scrupulous  care  should  also  be  bestowed 
on  obtaining  a  picture  free  from  distortion.  For  this  purpose  the  centre 
of  the  engraving  to  be  reproduced  should  be  in  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and 
the  engraving  itself  must  be  at  a  right  angle  to  that  axis. 

A  very  excellent  plan  for  intensifying  negatives  of  this  description 
(and  probably  the  best  we  have  ever  tried)  is  to  develope  with  a  ten- 
grain  solution  of  iron  containing  a  little  aceto-gelatine.  When  the 
lines  are  all  visible,  wash  and  fix.  If  there  be  any  fogging  or  deposit 
on  the  lines  treat  the  negative  with  a  twelve-grain  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  in  which  iodine  has  been  dissolved  ;  this  will  remove  the 
fog  and  leave  the  glass  quite  bare  in  the  lines.  Now,  after  washing, 
and  without  allowing  it  to  dry,  pour  over  the  surface  a  one-grain  solu¬ 
tion  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  which  two  or  three  drops  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  have  been  added.  The  picture  immediately  becomes  of  a 
beautiful  and  pearly- white  colour,  which,  after  rinsing,  may  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  intense  orange  by  the  application  of  a  weak  solution  of 
Schlippe’s  salt. 

We  have  practised  this  method  of  intensifying  negatives  of  engravings 
ever  since  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  and  much  prefer  it 
to  the  intensification  by  means  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  sulphide 
of  ammonium  as  commonly  practised.  But  by  whatever  method  the 
engraving  be  intensified,  the  greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  fine  lines  are  left  clear  and  not  clogged  up. 

The  adoption  of  carbon  printing  renders  it  evident  that  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  choice  engravings  in  altered  dimensions  will  eventually  become 
a  most  important  branch  of  photography.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to 
inspect  the  windows  of  print  shops  without  becoming  assured  of  the 
fact  that  even  at  present  it  has  been  developed  to  a  greater  extent  than 
at  any  previous  period. 


Specimens  of  Photo-Mechanical  Printing. 

By  Edwards  &  Kidd. 

In  our  last  number,  at  page  337,  we  gave  a  description  of  the  printing 
establishment  of  the  above-named  gentlemen,  and  described  the  method 
of  mechanical  printing  patented  by  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards  and  practised 
on  a  commercial  scale  by  the  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Edwards  for  some  specimens  of  this  kind  of  printing, 
both  the  subjects  and  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  being  varied. 
Among  the  former  are  views  from  nature,  architecture,  and  copies  of 
engravings  and  drawings.  As  respects  the  latter  the  surface  of  the 
paper  varies  from  the  dullest  matt  to  the  highest  glazed.  In  some  of 
these  pictures  the  depth  of  the  blacks  is  equal  to,  if  not  in  excess  of, 
that  of  albumenised  silver  prints,  while  the  whites  are  quite  pure  and 
the  gradation  good. 


The  Youths’  Play-hour. 

London :  The  Graphotyping  Company. 

This,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  journal  for  youths,  and  contains  several 
articles  on  interesting  and  useful  topics,  such  as  voltaic  electricity, 
optics  in  play,  chemistry  for  youths,  &c.,  together  with  some  tales  of 
of  a  simple  character.  From  the  small  portion  of  an  article  that  is 
given  at  one  time  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  correct  idea  of  the  quality 
of  the  literary  matter.  It  would  be  better  were  there  fewer  articles, 
and  these,  as  far  as  possible,  completed  in  each  number.  We  have 
never  seen  a  serial  of  the  kind  in  which,  for  the  number  of  its  pages 
and  articles,  there  have  been  so  many  “  continued  ”  papers  as  in  this; 
and,  as  it  only  comes  out  once  a  month,  there  is  some  danger  of  a 
juvenile  reader  losing  interest  in  what  he  reads.  The  chapter  on  Light 
and  its  Properties  is  instructive,  and  will  serve  to  make  amends  for 
other  and  less  useful  matter  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  this  new  can¬ 
didate  for  favour  among  the  youthful  portion  of  our  population. 


Corrtspanhtnte. 

— ♦ — 

War  and  Photographers. — The  “Marseillaise”  in  Paris  and 
its  Influence  on  Photographers  in  General. — Letter  from 
Adam-Salomon. — Tomb  of  Niepce  de  St.  Victor.— Exhibition 
in  the  Palais  de  l’Industrie. 

Although  this  Journal  is  devoted  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  science 
and  art,  and  heeds  not  the  strife  of  nations  except  it  developes  some¬ 
thing  new  in  the  art  and  pursuit  of  photography,  its  readers  cannot  re¬ 
main  impassive  spectators  of  all  that  is  passing  around  them  at  the 
present  moment ;  at  least  its  correspondent  in  Paris  finds  it  difficult  to 
be  emotionless,  and  to  shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  the  fact  that  a  mighty 
change  has  been  wrought  within  the  past  ten  days.  Therefore  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject  must  be  here  introduced  before  we  proceed  to  regu¬ 
lar  matter.  One  of  the  most  striking  changes  which  is  observed  is  the  ab¬ 
solute  freedom  with  which  the  “  Marseillaise  ”  is  sung.  Men,  women, 
and  children  unite  in  all-sized  groups  and  chant  this  “  patriotic  ”  song 
in  all  manner  of  styles,  till  one  is  completely  tired  of  the  matter.  Just 
imagine  the  streets  of  London  to  be  given  up  to  a  childish  rabble  of 
men  with  Chinese  lanterns,  shouting  the  “Bed,  White,  and  Blue” — for 
that  is  about  the  strain — and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  our  torments. 
But  I  said  it  was  a  change,  and  in  this  it  consists  : — Five  short  months 
ago — aye,  less — men  were  knocked  down  by  the  police  and  shuffled  off 
to  prison  for  doing  the  very  same  thing,  the  “Marseillaise”  being  the 
abomination  of  the  Government  and  strictly  forbidden.  I  suppose  an 
Englishman  cannot  understand  these  things — I  presume  not.  But  this 
is  a  political  change,  and  we  do  not  profess  to  care  much  about  whether 
the  “hymn”  is  forbidden  or  allowed. 

We  are  affected  by  this  change,  or  shall  be,  I  fear,  in  a  few  items 
like  papier  Saxe,  which,  as  everyone  knows,  does  not  come  from 
Saxony  or  anywhere  near  it,  but  comes  from  Prussia,  and  from  a  part  of 
that  country  very  near  to  France.  I  remember  my  visit  to  the  Stein- 
bach  factory  a  few  years  back  ;  it  revealed  to  me  the  fact  that  in  a  cab  ride 
of  an  hour  we  could  be  in  the  two  countries,  and  I  fear  the  manufacturers 
of  this  excellent  paper  will  suffer.  I  presume,  then,  papier  Saxe  will 
“ go  up,”  and  so  photographers  begin  to  hear  the  echoes  of  that  “Mar¬ 
seillaise”  in  advanced  prices.  Is  there  anything  else  we  shall  hear  this 
‘  ‘  hymn  ”  in  ?  German  pyrogaUic  acid  was  the  finest  made,  and  some  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  none  but  German  chemicals  and  paper.  I  fear  their 
production  will  be  diminished,  prices  rise,  and  the  demand  will  be 
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transferred  to  other  countries  where  the  same  goods  are  made.  Here 
chemicals  are  commencing  their  upward  tendency,  and  the  more  they 
sing  out  that  “hymn”  and  hawk  it  with  the  bust  of  the  melancholy¬ 
looking  author — a  sort  of  Kirke  White  face  he  has — to  illustrate  it,  the 
more  photographers  must  pay  their  share  for  what  The  Times  recog¬ 
nises  as  the  “greatest  national  crime  of  the  age.” 

I  read,  the  other  day,  of  some  one  in  the  English  House  of  Commons 
asking  for  a  grant  of  gun  metal  with  which  a  statue  of  Lord  Gough 
might  be  erected  for  the  benefit  and  admiration  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 
The  Government  appeared  to  consider  that  gun  metal  and  cash  were  con¬ 
vertible  terms,  and,  I  fancy,  objected  as  much  to  granting  the  one  as 
the  other.  I  read  to-day  a  letter  from  Adam-Salomon  to  the  Photogra¬ 
phic  Society  of  France,  containing  the  subscription  of  this  artist  to  the 
Niepce  fund — a  noble  offer,  conveyed  in  his  peculiar  style.  He  says  : — 

“  Gentlemen,—  In  confiding  to  me  the  care  pf  reproducing  the  traits  of 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor  for  his  tomb  you  have  profoundly  honoured  me.  I  knew 
him  well,  this  model  man,  this  disinterested  savant ,  who  died  poor,  after  having 
given,  by  his  discoveries,  wellbeing  and  even  fortune  to  others.  Will  you 
allow  me,  gentlemen,  my  work  finished,  to  offer  it  to  you  ;  and  in  accepting  it 
you  will  have  accorded  to  me  the  sweetest  of  recompenses,  for  to  perpetuate 
the  souvenir  of  useful  men  is  almost  to  be  inscribed  amongst  them.” 

Aided  by  several  photographs,  says  the  Moniteur  de  la  Pliotographie, 
and  his  own  recollections,  M.  Adam-Salomon  has  rapidly  accomplished 
his  work,  and  has  succeeded  perfectly  in  reproducing  the  portrait  of 
the  late  philosopher.  The  life-size  medallion  will  be  cast  in  bronze ; 
and  here  comes  in  my  recollection  of  the  Lord  Gough  affair — the 
bronze  will  be  placed  on  a  slab  of  marble,  which  “His  Excellency  the 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts  has  promised  to  furnish.” 

In  concluding  my  notice  of  the  Photographic  Exhibition  I  will  be  as 
brief  as  possible.  Mr.  Brownrigg,  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  D.  Sanderson,  of 
Manchester,  send  views,  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  they  had  better 
supported  the  superiority  of  British  landscape  work. 

Mr.  William  Harrison,  of  Courbevoie,  shows  some  very  good  views 
taken  in  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau,  and  also  enlargements  from  the  same, 
which  are  very  effective. 

I  think  I  have  scarcely  mentioned  enlarged  photographs.  The  best, 
perhaps,  in  the  Exhibition  are  by  Melchion,  of  Marseilles,  a  photo¬ 
grapher  who  devotes  himself  to  this  branch  of  his  art,  and  ‘  *  works  for 
the  trade.” 

A  very  interesting  piece  of  photographic  work  is  sent  by  M.  Sebah, 
of  Constantinople.  It  is  a  large  panoramic  view  of  that  city,  taken 
from  the  Tower  of  Galata.  That  view  having  been  taken  before  the 
great  fire,  of  course  is  so  much  the  more  valuable  in  many  points  of 
view.  A  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  and  a 
series  of  oriental  types  and  costumes  from  nature,  with  a  few  views 
taken  nearly  instantaneously,  complete  the  collection. 

There  are  other  enlarged  photographs  exhibited  which,  however, 
instead  of  being  enlarged  from  a  negative,  are  taken  from  the  objects 
themselves.  These  are  the  photographs  of  microscopic  objects.  There 
are  only  two  exhibitors  of  this  class — one,  M.  J.  Girard,  of  'Paris, 
shows  proofs  on  paper  ;  the  other,  Mr.  T.  Higgin,  of  Liverpool,  shows 
them  as  transparencies  on  glass.  Although  the  latter  are  very  excel¬ 
lent,  as  far  as  pictures  exhibited  are  concerned  the  superior  collection 
belongs  to  M.  Girard,  both  as  to  diversity  and  difficulty  of  subject. 
We  find  photographs — and  all  good — of  various  Diatoms,  including  test 
objects,  objects  under  the  influence  of  polarised  light,  forty  pictures  of 
organs  of  insects,  besides  a  collection  of  transparencies  for  use  in  the 
“magic  lantern.” 

The  application  of  photography  to  the  lantern  is  shown  daily  at  the 
exhibition,  half-an-hour  being  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  splendid 
transparencies  of  Blanc,  Lear  &  Levy,  Papot,  Girard,  &c.,  and  now 
I  expect  the  views  on  the  Rhine  will  be  much  in  request. 

The  unique  “moonlight  ”  views — as  people  will  persist  in  calling  them, 
and  some  really  believe  it — of  Lieut.  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  are  exhibited. 

Paris,  July  25,  1870.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

— « — 

SPLITTING  OF  THE  FILM.— COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  QUERIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen-, — Would  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  there  is  any  cure 
for  a  collodion  which  cracks  on  drying  ?  In  Dawson  and  Sutton’s 
Dictionary  of  Photography  they  say  it  arises  from  the  cotton  being  made 
in  too  hot  acids,  or  that  the  ether  and  alcohol  are  of  unsuitable  specific 
gravities. 

I  purchase  all  my  chemicals  from  the  establishment  of  - ,  and 

always  get  the  best  of  everything.  The  cotton  is  the  last  thing  I  would 


suspect  of  being  unsuitable.  They  say  the  ether  and  alcohol  are  re¬ 
spectively  ‘725  and  '830.  I  have  followed  explicitly  your  directions  in 
the  Almanac. 

In  all  other  respects  the  collodion  was  everything  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired,  being  very  sensitive,  dense,  bright,  and  clean,  and  I  felt  fully 
assured  that  I  was  going  to  have  a  better  negative  than  with  the  methy¬ 
lated  collodions ;  but,  on  drying,  the  film  split  with  a  vengeance.  I 
have  a  large  quantity  of  it  separate. 

If  a  remedy  be  not  suggested  from  some  quarter,  I  will  have  to  let  it 
settle  down  sine  die.  It  lias  annoyed  me  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  I  made,  and  that  is  a  great  deal. 

If  you  can  suggest  some  means  of  utilising  it,  please  to  give  it  a  place 
among  your  correspondence  next  week,  and  I  shall  be  lastingly  obliged. 

Could  you  also  inform  me  how  or  which  is  the  generally  employed 
way  to  heat  a  Taupendt  plate  to  a  warmth  that  the  hand  can  bear  after 
the  first  sensitising?  I  have  read  something  about  a  dull  fire;  but  I 
think  that  a  fire  giving  sufficient  heat  for  the  purpose  would  injure  the 
plate  by  the  action  of  light,  no  matter  how  insensitive  the  plate  may  be. 

Will  this  process  yield  negatives  whose  skies  require  no  stopping,  if  it 
be  properly  manipulated  ?  and  also,  will  the  quick-developing  style  yield 
a  good  negative  in  comparison  with  the  method  given  in  Dr.  Monck- 
hoven’s  paper,  which  says  that  in  order  to  succeed  two  things  are  neces¬ 
sary— a  new  plate  and  a  slow  development.  The  shortest  time  he  gives 
is  four  hours ;  and  that  with  gallic  acid,  too,  and  a  room  heated  to  G8C> 
Fahr.  What  time  would  you  say  a  plate  by  this  process,  according  to 
the  instructions  given  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  will  take  to  complete  the 
development  with  a  three-grain  pyro.  solution  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c. , 

Liverpool,  July  23,  1870.  J.  J.  C. 

[You  may  utilise  your  collodion  by  adding  some  more  cotton  and 
a  little  castor  oil  to  it,  and  using  it  for  transferring  films.  The 
light  from  the  brightest  fire  or  even  the  sun  will  not  injure  the 
Taupenot  plates  after  the  first  sensitising.  The  method  of  develop¬ 
ing,  described  by  Dr.  Monckhoven,  is  not  practised  in  this  country. 
—Eds.] 

POISONOUS  CHEMICALS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  think  that  the  extracts  from  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s 
Manual,  given  in  the  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
for  July  8th,  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  concerned,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  suggestions  recommended  for  neutralising  the  poisonous 
effects  of  chemicals  will  be  adopted  by  all  who  wish  to  preserve  their 
own  and  their  assistants’  health. 

An  assistant  once  remarking  to  his  employer  that  the  dark  room  was 
unhealthy,  was  asked  what  was  unhealthy  about  it.  “Ether,”  was  the 
answer.  He  was  met  by  a  sarcastic  negative,  which  the  employ 6  could 
scarcely  believe  to  be  in  earnest,  as  the  employer  must  have  surely 
known  better. 

To  return  to  the  subject :  When  all  is  done  that  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  ventilation,  &c.,  fresh  air  and  exercise  morning  and  evening, 
good  diet,  &c.,  are  a  necessity  towards  preserving  the  health  of  the 
members  of  the  black  art. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

July  23,  1870.  An  Unhealthy  Photographer. 

- -  -o~ - 

Portraits  of  Antipodeans. — Mr.  Bragg,  of  Wellington,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  has  favoured  us  with  some  carte  portraits  of  several  natives  of 
New  Zealand,  male  and  female.  They  are  very  nicely  taken,  but  we 
must  decline  to  pass  an  opinion  on  the  personal  beauty  of  either  the 
“fair”  or  the  warlike  originals.  Their  appearance  is  more  striking 
than  prepossessing. 

New  Uses  of  Collodion.— Collodion  is  now  used  as  a  substitute 
for  India-rubber  for  the  setting  of  false  teeth.  The  solution  of  gun¬ 
cotton  in  alcohol  and  ether  is  poured  out  in  thin  layers  until  it  sets,  and 
while  still  moist  the  impression  for  the  mouth  is  made  with  it.  It  is 
coloured  in  imitation  of  flesh  by  organic  dyes,  thus  avoiding  the  poisonous 
mercury  salts  usually  employed  for  that  purpose.  Sets  of  teeth  mounted 
upon  collodion  are  said  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  mouth  on  account  of 
the  lightness  of  the  material.  They  are  also  as  permanent  as  any  made 
from  India-rubber.  Collodion  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  billiard 
balls,  and  of  a  variety  of  toys.  For  this  purpose  the  gun-cotton  need 
not  be  made  of  such  expensive  material  as  is  required  in  photography. 
Now  that  gun-cotton  is  used  for  so  many  purposes  it  may  be  well  to 
caution  manufacturers  against  the  dangers  of  explosions.  Recently  at 
a  billiard  manufactory  in  Albany  the  establishment  was  destroyed  by 
the  ignition  of  the  cotton  by  mice  nibbling  some  matches  that  had  been 
carelessly  left  near  it.  There  is  also  danger  of  the  spontaneous  decom¬ 
position  of  the  gun-cotton.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that,  although  gun¬ 
cotton  has  been  in  use  a  good  many  years,  our  knowledge  of  its  proper¬ 
ties  is  still  quite  limited,  and  from  recent  researches  it  appears  that 
what  we  call  collodion  is  a  complex  body  capable  of  further  subdivisions 
by  water  and  other  agents,  so  that  its  various  constituents  will  hereafter 
be  sought  out  and  adapted  to  their  various  uses.  Such  researches  are 
now  going  on,  and  will  add  to  the  value  of  collodion  in  photography. — 
Scien.  Am. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

I  wish  to  exchange  two  very  fine  triplet  lenses,  by  Dallmeyer,  for  a  really  good 
carte  lens,  large,  by  good  maker;  value  adjusted. — Address,  W.  Morgan, 
8,  Stockwell-street,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

I  wish  to  exchange  a  light,  brass-bound  14  X  10§  Kinnear  camera,  with  single 
and  double  slides,  present  value  £4  10s.,  for  a  music  box,  or  scientific  or 
useful  article  about  same  value.  —  Address,  C.  P ,  2,  York-street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

I  wish  to  exchange  a  new  Spanish  mahogany  15  X  12  Kinnear  camera  (one 
dark  slide,  with  carriers  down  to  quarter  plate),  cost  £10,  for  a  light  12  X  10 
ditto,  with  extra  dark  slides  for  dry  plates. — Address,  Kinnear,  Post-office, 
Manchester-road,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

The  following  articles  will  be  exchanged  for  a  good-toned,  full  compass  cottage 
piano: — An  archimedean  camera-stand,  with  rack-and-pinion  adjustment; 
a  large  bellows-bodied  copying  camera,  brass  bound,  in  excellent  condition, 
for  plates  15  X  12 ;  a  new  full-plate  bellows-bodied  enlarging  camera ;  a 
quarter-plate  bellows-bodied  enlarging  camera;  an  air-tight  glass  bath,  in 
mahogany  stand,  for  plates  18  X  21  (can  easily  be  arranged  for  immersing 
quarter-plates) ;  a  full-plate  camera  and  lens ;  a  set  of  legs,  with  tripod ;  a 
gutta-percha  hath ;  a  porcelain  bath,  &c.  Differences  adjusted. — Address, 
A.  Ramsbqttom,  12,  Cranworth-street,  Ardwick-green,  Manchester. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


T.  Minton. — 5ou  are  entirely  mistaken  in  the  almanac.  We  had  in  ours  an 
article  written  by  a  most  experienced  printer  who  had  found  that  he  obtained 
exceptional  richness  in  the  tones  by  adding  a  little  gold  to  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  ;  but,  so  far  from  our  recommending  it,  we  appended  a  note  of  warn¬ 
ing  to  it.  You  will  upon  inquiry  find  that  you  have  made  a  mistake  in  the 
almanac  to  which  you  refer,  and  that  you  are  thinking  of  a  contemporary 
work,  in  which  there  is  a  statement  that  may  be  construed  into  an  approval 
or  recommendation  of  the  mixture  above  alluded  to. 

Stain  (Halstead). — You  will  ascertain  from  the  following  how  much  (or 
little)  hope  you  may  cherish  of  having  the  negatives  restored.  If  you 
develope  a  negative  and  wash  away  the  pyrogallic  acid,  and,  without  fixing 
it,  place  it  in  the  sun,  the  intensity  will  deepen  very  much.  By  using  suit¬ 
able  masks  some  portions  of  the  negative  will  remain  as  the  pyrogallic  solu¬ 
tion  left  it,  the  other  parts  acquiring  greater  density.  Some  fine  artistic 
effects  may  thus  be  obtained  in  a  negative.  But  if  the  negative  be  allowed 
to  become  dry,  although  the  darkening  will,  up  to  a  certain  stage,  continue 
to  go  on  when  dry,  it  does  so  very  slowly  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  that  we  tried  on  this  subject  in  1863,  and  which  were  published  in  the 
volume  of  this  Journal  for  that  year,  we  found  that,  in  one  instance,  an 
exposure  of  six  weeks  to  the  sun  was  requiried  to  equalise  the  different 
intensities  instituted  by  an  exposure  of  a  few  minutes  to  the  sun  when  the 
masked  plate  was  wet. 


5=5=  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITORS”— Adve: • 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER”— at  the  Office,  2,  York* 
street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Civil  List  Pensions — We  observe  that  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thurston  Thompson,  Official  Photographer  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington  Museum,  has  been  granted  a  pension  of 
£40  per  annum,  in  consideration  of  the  services  rendered  to  photo¬ 
graphy  and  to  the  late  Prince  Consort  by  her  husband. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

R.  Holbrook  (Bradford). — We  regret  to  hear  of  your  loss.  You  act  wisely 
in  “  taking  to  the  field”  while  your  new  studio  is  being  erected.  Thanks  for 
the  newspaper  cutting,  which  was  received  just  before  going  to  press. 

Ascot.— the  gradation  of  the  stops  is  such  that  each  requires  an  exposure 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  that  required  for  the  next  larger.  For  views  of  the 
average  kind  you  will  find  that  the  largest  stop  will  answer  very  well. 

New  Subscriber. — The  fine,  smooth  surface  on  the  carte  enclosed  is  obtained 
by  having  the  rolling  press  warmed.  Presses  specially  adapted  for  this  kind 
of  work  may  be  obtained  from  any  large  dealer.  We  have  returned  the  print 
as  directed. 

Ignorance.— Send  a  sheet  of  paper  to  the  maker  from  whom  you  obtained  it ; 
he  may  be  able  to  inform  you  what  is  the  matter.  It  will  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  course  for  you  to  procure  at  once  a  stock  from  a  different  sample,  and 
to  cease  using  that  which  you  now  have. 

J.  B.  (Leeds).— You  will  save  yourself  much  vexation  hy  pouring  your  hypo' 
solution  down  the  sink.  When  you  added  the  sulphuric  acid  the  smell 
emitted  would  not  have  been  of  the  most  agreeable  kind.  All  the  silver  that 
you  will  lose  will  be  very  trfling  compared  with  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
recovering  it. 

W.  A.  S.  (Ipswich).— When  a  sheet  of  paper  is  not  floated  on  the  iodising  or 
developing  solutions,  the  best  method  of  distributing  these  is  by  means  of  a 
glass  rod.  We  do  not  know  of  any  person  who  keeps  nitro-glucose  paper, 
nor  do  we  think  that  it  is  used  much,  if  at  all,  in  this  country.  The  “  French 
polish”  process  is  intended  for  development  printing  generally,  and  will 
answer  as  well  with  lantern  as  with  solar  enlarging. 

G.  B.  (Commercial-road). — When  you  ask  us  the  reason  why  you  cannot  get  a 
negative  without  stains,  and  afford  us  no  data  whatever  on  which  to  base  an 
answer,  we  can  only  say,  in  terms  of  quite  as  general  a  nature  as  your  query, 
that  it  is  owing  either  to  bad  chemicals,  faulty  manipulation,  or  a  little  more 
or  less  of  both.  To  secure  freedom  from  the  yellow  stains  in  the  print  use  a 
stronger  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  for  fixing.  There  is  room  for  much 
improvement  in  your  lighting. 

Ormond  (Berwick-on-T weed).— The  advantage  of  the  lens  of  longer  focus  is 
that  it  covers  a  larger  plate,  and  gives  a  larger  image ;  hence,  to  take  a 
standing  figure,  you  must  remove  the  camera  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
subject,  by  which  greater  harmony  is  secured.  The  maker  of  the  lens  you  at 
present  have  manufactures  some  of  long  focus,  which  are  said  to  be  very 
excellent ;  but  we  do  not  know  sufficient  of  the  lens  respecting  which  you 
inquire  to  enable  us  to  say  whether  it  will  suit  you  or  not.  Should  you, 
however,  obtain  it,  make  a  stipulation  that  it  must  be  exchanged  for  another 
if  you  find  it  unsuitable. 

J.  Beringer. — 1.  Your  query  concerning  the  removal  of  your  glass  house  is 
one  which  we  are  unable  to  answer.  An  intelligent  builder  will  probably 
be  able  to  advise  you  in  this  matter. — 2.  Mr.  How,  of  Foster-lane,  Cheapside, 
supplies  the  cells  required.  When  ordering  it,  give  the  size  of  the  zinc 
cylinder. — 3.  We  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  lighting  after  we  receive 
the  photograph. — 4.  The  portion  of  your  letter  bearing  on  the  production  of 
printing  plates  by  galvanic  agency  we  reproduce  in  extenso ,  as  a  useful  histo¬ 
rical  jotting  “  Dr.  Moyle,  of  this  town  (Hcdston),  showed  me  some  electro¬ 
types  which  he  executed  thus  : — Draw  with  a  pen  and  oil  paint  on  a  piece  of 
polished  brass  plate  any  design  or  picture  ;  then  attach  the  brass  plate  to  one 
pole  of  the  battery  and  deposit  a  thick  coating  of  copper  upon  it.  As  this  was 
communicated  to  the  Annals  of  Electricity ,  vol.  6,  January  9,  1841,  and 
secured  good  pictures  by  a  mechanical  and  artistic  process,  I  have  sent  you 
these  remarks,  as  I  imagine  the  process  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  Woodbury 
process.” 


Fire  at  a  Photographic  Establishment  in  Bradford. — On  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  20th  instant,  a  few  minutes  before  ten  o’clock,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  photographic  studio  situated  at  the  junction  of  James-street 
and  Godwin-street,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Holbrook  &  Co.  The  lire  was 
discovered  and  the  alarm  conveyed  to  the  police  station  by  P.  C.  Chap¬ 
man,  and  the  fire  brigade  turned  out  with  two  reel  carts,  and  proceeded 
to  the  scene  of  the  fire.  The  London  and  Liverpool  and  Globe  brigade 
was  also  on  the  spot  in  a  short  time ;  but  before  the  hose  could  be  got 
into  play  the  fire  had  obtained  a  firm  hold  on  the  studio,  which  was  a 
wooden  structure  of  two  storeys  in  height.  The  place  had  only  been 
recently  erected,  and  there  was  a  quantity  of  inflammable  and  valuable 
material  within,  which  caused  the  flames  to  spread  over  the  building 
with  great  rapidity  and  to  burn  fiercely.  Fortunately  Mr.  Holbrook  had 
taken  home  his  most  valuable  lenses,  as  was  his  usual  custom  to  do ;  but 
there  was  in  the  premises  a  fine  collection  of  lantern  slides,  exterior  and 
interior  views  of  cathedrals,  &c.  A  considerable  volume  of  water  had 
been  poured  on  to  the  burning  mass  before  the  fire  could  be  got  under; 
but  this  was  not  done  till  the  place  had  been  entirely  gutted,  and 
everything  in  it  destroyed  or  damaged.  The  heat  was  so  intense  that 
nearly  all  the  glass  and  brasswork  were  melted  up.  The  damage,  it  is 
expected,  will  amount  to  about  £400,  but  we  understand  the  proprietors 
are  only  insured  to  the  extent  of  £200.  The  fire  was  plainly  visible 
from  distant  parts  of  the  town,  and  a  large  crowd  of  people  was  speedily 
attracted  to  the  spot. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  July  21th ,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
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MR.  JOHNSON’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CARBON 
PRINTING. 

We  published  last  week  Mr.  Johnson’s  new  patent  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  carbon  printing,  and  as  most  of  our  readers  will  have 
perused  it  we  may  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject.  The 
specification  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  section  being  devoted 
to  the  elucidation  of  some  particular  point ;  but  the  patent  claim  is, 
as  a  whole,  essentially  for  the  use  of  certain  varieties  of  soap  in  the 
pigmented  gelatine  film,  and  for  the  employment  of  some  of  the 
proteine  compounds  as  substitutes  for  gelatine. 

The  usual  plan  of  adding  sugar  or  glycerine  to  the  gelatine  is  dis¬ 
carded  by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  soap  substituted.  The  soap  pre¬ 
ferred  is  the  oleate  of  potash— “  a  soft  soap  ’’—and  the  proportion 
added  to  the  gelatine  is  extremely  small ;  nevertheless,  trifling  though 
the  addition  is,  it  has  the  desired  effect,  as  any  one  can  prove  for 
themselves  in  a  few  hours — that  is  to  say,  it  diminishes  the  brittle¬ 
ness  of  the  gelatine  film,  and  admits  of  its  convenient  handling  and 
easy  development  of  prints  upon  tissue  prepared  with  soap. 

Admitting  the  advantages  gained  by  the  use  of  the  soap  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  pigment  printing,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  Mr. 
Johnson  does  well  not  to  always  use  ordinary  commercial  soft  soap,  as 
this  body  usually,  if  not  invariably,  contains  excess  of  alkali,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  prolonged  contact  of  gelatine  with  alkaline  sub¬ 
stances,  but  more  especially  with  a  caustic  alkali,  greatly  interferes 
with  the  setting  power  of  the  gelatine  solution,  if  not  with  the  keep¬ 
ing  properties  of  the  tissue.  It  would,  therefore,  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  oleate  of  potash  employed  by 
Mr.  J olinson  undergoes  any  process  of  purification  before  it  is  added 
to  the  gelatine ;  and,  further,  if  the  commercial  soft  soap  be  used, 
whether  specimens  of  the  tissue  prepared  with  it  have  been  found  to 
keep  well  when  the  proportion  of  soap  has  reached  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent.  The  specification  informs  us  that  the  latter  is  an  unusual 
proportion,  and  that  the  patentee  prefers  a  less  quantity,  but  yet 
that  “  fifteen  per  cent,  may  be  added  without  serious  detriment  to 
the  resulting  compound.”  If  alkali  has  been  found  to  do  any  mis¬ 
chief  it  will,  no  doubt,  have  been  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  most 
highly  saponaceous  tissue. 

In  the  large  establishment  under  Mr.  Johnson’s  control  the  tissue  is 
doubtless  used  up  so  rapidly  that  time  might  not  have  been  given  for 
the  development  of  any  injurious  effects  from  the  action  of  the  alkali 
of  the  soap.  We  shall,  therefore,  keep  some  specimens  of  the  tissue, 
with  various  doses  of  soap  in  it,  by  us  for  some  time  in  order  to  test 
the  matter*,  though  probably  we  may  have  some  further  information 
upon  this  subject  afforded  us  by  the  energetic  and  able  patentee.  Of 
course  we  here  only  refer  to  the  non-sensitised  tissue. 

Mr.  Johnson,  when  sensitising  the  gelatine  solution  at  once,  uses 
the  double  chromate  of  potash  and  ammonia,  and  adds  a  few  drops 
of  liquid  ammonia  to  the  gelatine  solution.  This  might  be  thought 
to  be  opposed  to  the  view  we  have  taken  above,  but  a  moment’s  con¬ 
sideration  will  show  that  the  addition  of  a  volatile  alkali  like  ammo¬ 
nia,  and  a  non-volatile  one  like  potash,  may  be  attended  with  very 
different  results,  as  the  former  is  dissipated  on  drying  the  film,  when 
the  latter  is  concentrated  in  the  tissue  by  the  same  process. 


The  second  claim  in  the  specification  is  for  what  appears  to  be  a 
useful  modification  of  the  ordinary  method  of  printing  with  greasy 
inks.  By  the  use  of  a  little  soap  Mr.  Johnson  is  enabled  to  grind  up 
the  printing  ink  or  other  similar  material  with  solution  of  gelatine  to 
which  bichromate  is  added.  We  must  confess  our  inability  to  see 
anything  very  new  in  this,  as  printers’  ink  has  been  associated  with 
gelatine  before  now  for  photographic  purposes,  and  this  association  is 
rendered  possible  by  using  a  little  care  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable 
kind  of  ink.  It  may  be  generally  stated  that  all  ink  used  for  litho¬ 
graphic  printing  is  for  the  most  part  a  finely-ground  mixture  of 
colouring  matter  with  a  carefully-prepared  drying  oil;  letterpress 
ink,  while  very  similar  to  the  last,  differs  from  it  in  containing  soap. 
Some  varieties  of  ink  contain  sufficient  soap  to  admit  of  their  forming 
an  emulsion  with  gelatine  solution ;  but,  where  this  is  not  so,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  a  little  more  saponaceous  matter  in  order  to 
obtain  the  end  in  view,  i.e.,  the  even  mixture  of  the  ink  with  any 
aqueous  solution. 

In  making  the  second  claim  in  this  specification  Mr.  J ohnson  has 
not  any  particular  novelty  to  set  forth;  but  we  have  little  doubt 
that,  with  his  superior  appliances  and  by  bringing  new  energy  to  the 
task,  he  will  succeed  where  others  have  not  obtained  very  encourag¬ 
ing  results. 

The  third  section  of  the  specification  contains  the  matter  of  chief 
interest,  as  Mr.  Johnson  here  opens  up  new  and  important  ground 
by  substituting  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  curd  of  milk  for  a 
portion  of  gelatine.  The  residue  of  evaporation  of  this  mixed  solu¬ 
tion  is  insoluble — at  least  in  part — in  warm  water,  while  insoluble  in 
alkaline  solutions.  Taking  advantage  of  this  point,  Mr.  Johnson 
now  appears  to  have  gained  increased  command  over  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  carbon  prints,  and  is,  therefore,  probably  less  dependent 
on  the  accurate  timing  of  exposure. 

Though  we  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  patents  as  a  rule,  yet 
this  one,  containing  as  it  does  some  one  or  two  new  and  interesting 
points,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  if  only  as  tending  to  show 
that  the  use  of  gelatine  in  carbon  or  pigment  printing  is  not  by  any 
means  essential,  but  that  other  and  perhaps  more  suitable  bodies 
exist,  which  are  capable  of  reacting  in  the  same  way  as  the  gelatine 
with  bichromate  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  which  may  also 
be  found  to  afford  sensitised  films  possessing  better  keeping  pro¬ 
perties  than  those  at  present  prepared. 


CONTRABAND  WAR  PLANS. 

One  of  the  daily  papers  of  Friday  last  contained  an  announcement 
that  a  certain  cure  near  the  seat  of  war  had  been  arrested  by  the 
French  for  sending  plans  of  fortifications,  with  other  communications, 
to  the  enemy.  This  he  attempted  to  effect  by  enclosing  them  in  a 
sealed  tin  of  preserved  meat.  He  meant  well,  but  his  scientific 
attainments  were  not  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  time. 
A  tin  of  preserved  meat  is  probably  among  the  last  places  in  which 
one  would  expect  to  find  such  contraband  articles  as  those  in  ques¬ 
tion;  its  associations  are  rather  connected  with  food  for  the  body 
than  for  the  mind,  although  in  the  present  case  its  associations 
point_unpleasantly  in  the  direction  of  “  food  for  powder.” 
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Although  we  neither  expect  or  desire  that  this  country  will  have 
anything  to  do  with  war,  it  may  not  be  quite  out  of  place  to  indulge 
in  some  practical  speculations  concerning  the  best  means  of  convey¬ 
ing  secret  information  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  we  commence 
by  saying  that  we  discard  the  meat-tin  idea  as  one  quite  unworthy  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Every  microscopist  and  every  photographer  is  aware  that  in  the 
space  of  a  pin’s  head  we  can  have  photographs  produced  which  are 
quite  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  which,  when  examined  under  a 
magnifying  glass  of  sufficient  power,  may  be  expanded  into  dimen¬ 
sions  sufficient  to  show  plainly  visible  such  an  object  as  the  most 
elaborate  map,  plan,  drawing,  or  written  or  printed  object.  In  our 
own  collection  of  photographs  we  have  a  picture  of  the  first  page  of  a 
former  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  the  size 
of  which  is  less  than  a  pin’s  head,  but  every  letter  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  which  is  sufficiently  well  defined,  when  placed  under  a 
microscope,  to  permit  of  the  whole  being  read  with  ease.  This, 
then,  indicates  the  direction  in  which  we  would  look  for  the  best 
means  of  conveying  information  from  one  place  to  another  without 
any  danger  of  detection. 

The  facility  with  which  such  microscopic  reproductions  can  be 
made  is  so  great  that  at  the  present  time  a  microphotograpli  of  the 
kind  spoken  of,  together  with  a  microscope  for  viewing  it,  and  an 
ivory  or  bone-handled  knife  or  pencil,  which  serves  as  a  handle  for 
the  microscope,  are  all  sold  retail  for  the  astonishingly  low  sum  of 
sixpence ,  at  which  price  we  recently  purchased  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
a  good  photographic  view  of  that  building  fitted  up  in  the  manner 
described ;  hence  the  facilities  for  their  being  produced  in  a  very 
rapid  and  simple  manner  must  be  great. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  event  of  its  being  necessary 
to  send  secret  despatches  from  one  place  to  another,  two  or  three 
dozen  microscopic  copies  of  them  might  easily  be  furnished  in  an 
hour  after  receiving  the  original  manuscript  or  plan.  When  once  the 
negative  is  properly  adjusted  in  the  microscopic  camera — an  opera¬ 
tion  which,  as  we  saw  it  conducted  on  one  occasion,  occupied  less 
than  a  minute — the  printing  of  the  minute  copy  is  proceeded  with  in 
a  very  rapid  manner.  It  is  needless  for  us  here  to  describe  the 
camera  in  which  these  diminutive  pictures  are  produced  ;  but  there  is 
one  principle  that  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  we  shall  refer  to  it 
at  greater  length,  because  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  successful 
pictures  for  enlarging.  The  collodion  must  be  quite  free  from  tex¬ 
ture,  and  the  silver  which  forms  the  image  must  be  deposited  so  free 
from  granulation  as  to  present  a  homogeneous  surface  when  ex¬ 
amined  under  a  tolerably  high  power  in  the  microscope. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  a  high  power  in  this  connection  ?  The 
majority  of  the  microphotographs  in  our  possession  are  seen  to  most 
advantage  with  a  power  of  one  inch.  When  magnified  to  this  ex¬ 
tent  they  appear  sharp,  crisp,  and  free  from  granulation.  With  a 
half-inch  power  many  of  them  become  coarse,  from  the  atoms  of 
silver  that  form  the  image  standing  out  in  a  conspicuous  manner ; 
while,  with  a  power  of  a  quarter-of-an-incli,  the  granularity  is,  ex¬ 
cept  in  two  or  three  instances,  so  great  as  to  prevent  any  details  from 
being  seen.  For  the  most  successful  microscopic  reproductions, 
therefore,  the  silver  must  be  deposited  in  the  finest  possible  condition. 

If  two  pictures  be  exposed  alike,  both  being  made  of  the  same 
collodion,  and  one  be  developed  with  a  strong  solution  of  proto¬ 
nitrate  of  iron  and  the  other  with  pyrogallic  acid,  the  deposited 
silver  will  in  the  former  case  be  large,  coarse,  granular ;  while  in  the 
other  it  will  be  much  finer.  But,  by  using  a  weak  solution  of  the 
pyrogallic  acid,  and  adding  to  it  a  solution  of  gelatine  in  acetic  acid, 
the  deposited  silver  will  be  very  fine  and  quite  suited  for  developing 
a  picture  intended  to  be  viewed  with  a  quarter-of-an-inch  power. 
One  picture  in  our  possession  that  was  developed  in  this  way  is  so 
fine  that  with  the  above  power  it  shows  scarcely  any  granularity. 

When  salts  of  lead  were  in  1853  proposed  by  M.  Laborde  as  an 
addition  to  gallic  acid  for  developing  collodion  plates  we  tried  several 
experiments  with  this  kind  of  developer;  and  when,  a  little 
later,  Mr.  Shadbolt  published  and  described  his  method  of  producing 
microphotographs  we  repeated  his  experiments,  developing  the  pic¬ 
tures  at  first  with  protosulphate  of  iron,  which  proved  to  be  unsuited 


for  the  purpose ;  but,  remembering  the  exceeding  fineness  of  the 
deposit  obtained  by  gallic  acid  when  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead,  we 
by  that  agent  succeeded  in  making  some  pictures  of  this  class  which, 
as  respects  the  special  quality  now  under  consideration,  we  have 
never  seen  surpassed.  We  throw  out  this  hint  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  trying  experiments  in  this  direction. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  we  ought,  by  way  of  conclusion,  to  say  some¬ 
thing  concerning  the  best  means  of  mounting  microphotographs  of 
maps  and  plans  so  as  to  secure  immunity  from  their  being  discovered 
on  the  person  of  the  bearer,  should  he  unfortunately  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  interested  in  his  non-success.  On  this  branch, 
however,  we  do  not  intend  to  enter ;  but  we  imagine  that  it  cannot 
severely  tax  the  ingenuity  of  any  person  to  provide  the  means  of 
secreting  about  him  bits  of  thin  glass  which  need  not  be  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  square,  nay  which  by  careful  cutting  may  even  be  reduced 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  common  pin’s  head. 

With  one  observation  we  conclude — the  collodion  must  be  very  tliiu 
and  absolutely  structureless. 


Since  we  published  an  article  last  week  on  the  Hot  Weather  a 
Cause  of  Bacl  Definition,  a  friend  has  mentioned  t b  us  a  curious  case 
which  came  under  his  notice  some  time  ago,  and  illustrates  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  influence  of  heated  currents  of  air  on  the 
definition  of  distant  objects,  or  even  those  close  at  hand.  Our  friend 
was  engaged  in  superintending  some  chemical  operations  at  an  exten¬ 
sive  metallurgical  establishment  situated  on  a  hill  side.  One  day, 
when  standing  near  a  house  in  which  fourteen  large  furnaces  were 
in  full  operation,  some  distant  points  in  the  landscape  appeared  to 
dance  before  his  eyes  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  This  was 
the  more  surprising  as  the  observer’s  back  was  directed  to  the  furnace 
house.  On  using  a  small  field  glass  of  very  low  power  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  clearly  distinguish  anything  either  in  the  distance  or  the 
foreground  of  the  view.  On  making  inquiry  further  into  the  matter 
our  friend  found  that  the  workmen  had  just  thrown  out  a  large 
quantity  of  hot  furnace  slags  on  the  ground,  and  he  had  observed  the 
view  across  this  heap,  and  therefore  through  a  rapidly-vibrating 
column  of  air  of  varying  density.  Though  this  is  of  necessity  an 
exaggerated  case,  it  illustrates  well  the  statements  contained  in  the 
article  above  referred  to,  as  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  an  observer, 
looking  through  a  telescope  of  low  power  across  a  column  of  air  in 
rapid  motion,  be  unable  to  distinguish  objects  close  at  hand  with  any 
degree  of  distinctness  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
negative  of  the  view  under  similar  circumstances. 


REDUCTION  OF  EXPOSURES  IN  THE  WET  AND  DRY 
PROCESSES. 

Some  years  ago  my  attention  was  particularly  attracted  to  the  action 
of  the  less  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum,  as  described  in  Bec- 
querel’s  La  Lumiere.  Whilst  the  more  refrangible  rays  only  are 
capable  of  producing  a  photographic  impression,  the  less  refrangible, 
the  red  and  yellow,  are  capable  of  continuing  that  impression  and 
greatly  exalting  its  effect.  Thus,  if  a  Daguerreotype  plate  which 
has  received  an  invisible  image  only  be  laid  under  a  yellow  glass 
and  exposed  to  light,  the  yellow  rays  which  traverse  the  glass  will 
continue  the  impression  and  develope  the  plate.* 

It  impressed  me  very  strongly  on  reading  this  that  the  power  of  the 
less  refrangible  rays  ought  to  be  employed  in  accelerating  exposures. 
I  did  not,  however,  set  to  work  at  it,  and  now  find,  by  one  of  the  inte¬ 
resting  letters  of  your  Paris  correspondent,  Mr.  Fowler,  that  another 
photographer,  M.  Bazin,  has  made  the  trial,  and  with  satisfactory 
results.  His  mode  of  operating,  which  differed  entirely  from  that 
which  I  intended  to  have  tried,  consisted  in  placing  cells  in  the 
camera  front,  filled  with  red  liquid,  whereby  he  got  a  reduction  of 
exposure  and  increase  of  details. 

These  experiments  have  led  me  to  put  my  own  ideas  into  practice, 
using  the  same  colouring  matter  as  tried  by  M.  Bazin,  and  which  I 
have  constantly  used  in  light  experiments,  carmine  rendered  soluble 
in  water  by  the  aid  of  a  few  drops  of  liquid  ammonia.  I  extended 
this  with  a  brush  over  white  pasteboard  or  thick  paper,  bringing  it 
to  a  bright  but  not  too  deep  pink  or  rose  shade.  With  this  paper  I 
*  Becquerel,  La  Lumiere,  II.,  77,  78. 
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line  the  inside  of  the  camera — at  least,  so  much  of  it  as  corresponds 
with  the  less  illuminated  parts  of  the  subject.  The  difference  pro¬ 
duced  is  quite  remarkable. 

To  measure  the  action  which  this  application  is  capable  of  exert¬ 
ing  I  selected  a  view  in  which  there  appeared  no  sky  or  very  high 
lights,  but  chiefly  foliage,  and  lined  the  whole  inside  of  the  camera 
with  the  red  paper.  A  plate  was  exposed,  and  then  another,  remov¬ 
ing  first  the  paper.  On  developing  the  results  were  about  what 
would  correspond  with  ordinary  exposures  in  the  ratio  of  two  to 
three — that  is,  the  power  of  the  image  to  impress  the  plate  had 
been  increased  about  one-half. 

This  action  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  occasioned 
by  the  simple  admission  of  white  light  to  the  camera  in  the  manner 
tried  many  years  ago,  and  lately  revived  by  Mr.  Blair.  I  have  tried 
this  method,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  gain  by  it ;  but,  on  testing, 
comparatively,  the  red  paper  and  the  white,  the  red  exhibited  a  dis¬ 
tinct  superiority.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  “  continuing 
power  ’  of  the  red  rays  is  an  active  agent  for  exalting  the  power  of 
the  impression  made  by  an  ordinary  image  in  the  camera. 

In  all  cases  in  which  a  rapid  exposure  is  desirable  it  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  found  useful  to  employ  red  paper.  Care  is  to  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  place  it  opposite  those  parts  where  the  illumination 
is  already  strong  (unless,  perhaps,  where  instantaneous  exposures 
are  to  be  given).  The  circle  of  light  of  any  lens  is,  of  course,  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  the  plate,  consequently  parts  of  the  image  fall 
on  all  four  sides  of  the  camera.  The  red  paper  receives  these  and 
returns  a  diffused  red  light.  There  is  generally,  however,  a  certain 
amount  of  white  light  specularly  reflected  from  the  surfaces  of 
iodides,  and  if  a  powerful  light — as,  for  example,  the  image  of  the 
sky — be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  paper,  white  light  will  be  reflected 
mixed  with  the  red ;  and  this  will  operate  chiefly  upon  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  of  the  plate — -that  is,  the  sky  portion — which  is  unde¬ 
sirable.  .  The  top  part  of  the  camera  corresponding  with  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  that  which  may,  with  most  advantage,  receive  the  red 
paper,  which  is  easily  kept  in  its  place  by  cutting  it  with  a  leg  on 
each  side  to  reach  the  bottom  and  support  it.  A  good  plan  is  to 
make  on  one  side  a  wide  leg,  on  the  other  a  narrow  one.  If  one 
side  of  the  image  be  darker  than  the  other  the  wide  leg  can  be  put 
on  that  side,  and  so  help  the  weak  light.  It  is  evident  that  the  wide 
leg  may  be  brought  on  either  side  by  simply  turning  to  the  front  the 
edge  which  was  previously  back.  Another  way  is  to  bend  a  paste¬ 
board  in  three  places,  so  as  to  make  four  flaps,  fitting  the  entire 
inside  of  the  camera ;  this  is  to  be  rose  colour.  By  providing  a 
black  piece  to  fit  each  side,  and  one  to  lie  on  the  bottom,  the  red 
light  can  be  cut  off  as  desired. 

In  one  experiment — in  which,  with  well-lighted  scenery,  I  used  the 
red  lining,  and  then  gave  what  would  have  been  a  full  exposure 
without  it — the  plates  were  quite  burnt  up  and  ruined. 

Generally  speaking,  the  utility  of  the  method  will  be  felt— first, 
where  the  exposure  is  to  be  very  rapid,  as  in  the  case  of  instan¬ 
taneous  work  (here  the  method  will  have  a  very  great  value)  ; 
second,  where  some  part  of  the  view  is  insufficiently  illuminated  and 
is  in  danger  of  not  properly  coming  up  in  the  development.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  weather  is  still  and  the  light  good  all 
over  the  object,  there  will  evidently  be  no  motive  for  its  use. 

In  portraiture  it  seems  likely  that  the  principle  may  have  an  ex¬ 
tended  application,  and  in  some  cases  the  red  paper  might  with 
advantage  line  the  whole  interior  of  the  camera,  and  enable  the 
exposure  to  be  materially  shortened.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  A  SODA  SOLUTION  FOR 
FIXING  PRINTS. 

With  reference  to  the  observations  on  fixing  prints  made  in  the 
Journal  of  the  18th  ult.,  at  page  311,  and  subsequently  at  page  335, 
finding  in  my  practice  so  much  uncertainty  in  the  solvent  powers  of 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  of  commerce,  I  do  not  weigh  my  hypo,  at 
all,  but  take  a  large  quantity  of  it  and  dissolve  in  a  certain  quantity 
of  water,  until  the  strength  is  such  as  to  register  53°  by  the  ordinary 
argentometer. 

To  ascertain  the  solvent  power  of  this,  which  I  use  over  and  over 
again,  I  merely  fix  in  it  a  collodion  negative  plate,  and  carefully 
count  the  number  of  seconds  that  are  required  to  remove  the  iodide ; 
and,  according  to  the  strength  as  thus  ascertained,  I  allow  my  prints 
to  remain  longer  or  shorter  in  the  fixing  bath. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  varies  much  in  its  solvent  powers.  This 
can  be  easily  ascertained  by  obtaining  three  or  four  samples  of 
different  makes  and  making  a  solution  of  each  in  a  certain  definite 
strength  in  the  manner  I  have  stated  above,  and  immersing  in  this 


an  excited  and  washed  but  unexposed  collodion  plate.  The  iodide 
will  be  found  to  be  dissolved  away  sooner  in  one  solution  than  in 
another — a  proof  that  they  vary  as  I  have  said. 

A  short  fixing  requires  that  the  print  shall  be  toned  deeper  than 
when  this  operation  is  prolonged.  In  the  latter  case  the  original 
depth  of  tone  which  was  lost  in  the  short  fixing  is  restored  if  the 
operation  be  protracted,  and  this  without  yellowness. 

A  paper  that  is  weakly  salted  requires  a  very  much  weaker  fixing 
solution  than  a  sample  of  paper  that  is  strongly  salted,  as  it  contains 
less  chloride  of  silver  to  be  removed.  Hence,  to  determine  with 
scientific  accuracy  the  proper  length  of  time  that  a  print  ought  to  be 
immersed  in  the  fixing  bath,  a  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  salting 
material  in  the  paper  is  necessary,  as  well  as  some  knowledge  of 
the  solvent  power  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  In  my  ordinary 
practice  I  fix  from  1,500  to  2,000  cartes  in  every  twelve  pounds  of 
hyposulphite. 

I  may  here  say  that  the  strength  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  that  I 
use — viz.,  one  that  registers  54°  by  the  argentometer — is  as  near  as 
possible  one  of  twenty  per  cent.,  and  it  will  remove  the  iodide  from  a 
collodionised  plate  of  the  average  kind  in  twenty-five  seconds. 

A.  L.  H. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

There  is  more  in  the  letter  of  Miss  Mary  B— — ,  which  you  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  past  month,  than  is  at  first  sight  apparent.  It 
involves,  I  think,  the  principle  of  sensitising  and  de-sensitising 
plates.  That  lady  found  that  plates  which  had  been  protected  by  a 
preservative  containing  chloride  of  sodium  was  very  deficient  in 
sensitiveness.  Had  she  experimented  still  further,  she  would  have 
found  that  by  adding  more  salt  a  stage  would  have  been  arrived  at 
where  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  picture  with  any  amount  of 
exposure— where  the  full  light  of  day  might  have  fallen  upon  the 
prepared,  although  not  sensitive,  surface  without  producing  any 
effect  whatever.  What  I  desire  to  point  out  in  this  note  is  that  if  a 
plate  so  protected  be  immersed  in  water  so  as  to  wash  away  this 
soluble  chloride,  the  sensitiveness  becomes  restored.  I  at  one  time, 
by  way  of  amusement,  tried  experiments  in  this  direction,  and, 
if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  some  Manchester  experimentalists  several 
years  ago  developed  a  process  based  on  this  principle.  In  this  case 
the  plates  were  sensitised  by  immersion  in  pure  water.  Every 
person  who  has  tried  the  simplest  and  most  commonplace  experi¬ 
ments  in  preservative  agents  for  dried  collodion  plates  will  have  no 

hesitation  in  immediately  endorsing  Miss  B - ~’s  dictum,  that  the 

presence  of  common  salt  in  a  preservative  is  fatal  to  sensitiveness. 

I  again  return  to  the  American  convention,  and  am  now  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  say  that  I  have  read  your  report  of  it.  I  find  that  in  that 
report  the  names  of  some  of  the  photographic  giants  (Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea,  for  example)  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  One  good 
thing,  however,  arose  out  of  that  meeting — it  afforded  those  who 
were  present  an  opportunity  of  interchanging  their  sentiments  on 
the  subject  of  surface  stains  on  the  collodion  negative.  Here  I  am 
tempted  to  give  the  remedy  for  this  evil  that  is  invariably  resorted  to, 
and  with  unvarying  success,  by  a  brother  nomad  of  mine — add  plain 
collodion  to  the  iodised  sample  that  produces  the  effect. 

It  occurs  to  me  to  inquire  what  effect  the  old  Brinckerlioff  patent 
has  upon  modern  patents  for  preparing  paper  by  giving  them  a 
sizing  of  insoluble  gelatine.  Several  years  ago  Brinckerlioff  patented 
the  sizing  of  paper  with  gelatine  to  which  alum  had  been  added  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  it  insoluble  in  course  of  its  subsequent 
treatment.  Now,  in  a  batch  of  patents  in  my  possession  relating  to 
carbon  printing  and  cognate  subjects  I  find  that  this  has  been  again 
patented  at  a  more  recent  date.  Query— Will  this  overturn  the 
whole  patent  of  which  it  forms  a  portion,  or  does  it  affect  only  that 
particular  portion  reproduced  ?  I  have  had  an  idea  that  when  a 
claim  was  made  in  a  patent  specification  for  something  that  was  pre¬ 
viously  known  or  published,  the  whole  patent  of  which  it  formed  a 
portion  was  rendered  null  and  void  unless  a  special  disclaimer  was 
lodged,  which  I  am  not  aware  was  done  in  the  case  in  point.  If  any 
of  your  readers  are  “  up  ”  in  the  patent  laws  they  would  confer  a 
favour  both  upon  the  writer  and  several  readers  by  stating  what  is 
the  law  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  I  know  that  when  Mr.  Fox  Talbot 
discovered  that  anything  claimed  by  him  had  been  previously  known 
he  immediately  lodged  a  disclaimer,  with  the  object,  if  I  understand 
aright,  of  securing  the  rest  of  the  invention. 

It  is  not  often  that  experimentalists  with  a  new  dry  process  fail  on 
account  of  its  being  so  much  more  sensitive  than  they  had  antici- 
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pated ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  modification 
of  the  collodio-bromide  process  introduced  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  of 
Philadelphia,  your  American  correspondent.  I  know  several  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  now  trying  the  process,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that,  after 
the  summer  holidays  are  past  and  every  person  has  again  settled  down 
for  the  winter,  you  will  have  numerous  narrations  of  experience 
with  it  to  chronicle. 

Cook’s  patent  camera  has  been  tried  in  the  field  and  has  not  been 
found  wanting.  I  think,  however,  that  a  very  considerable  im¬ 
provement  would  be  effected  if,  instead  of  binding  a  slip  of  gummed 
paper  or  even  cardboard  around  the  ends,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
plates  from  rubbing  against  each  other,  this  were  accomplished  by  a 
cap  of  brass,  ■which  might  be  made  to  spring  over  the  ends  of  the 
plate.  Surely  Mr.  Cook,  or  the  ingenious  confreres  by  whom  the 
camera  has  been  made  what  it  is,  could  improve  in  some  way  upon 
the  gummed  slips.  The  thing  that  suggests  itself  as  being  handiest 
and  best  is  an  India-rubber  band  or  ring  of  about  half-an-inch  wide. 
Mr.  Elliott  may  plead  as  an  objection  that,  as  the  plate  has  to  slide 
up  and  down  under  a  good  deal  of  lateral  pressure,  the  friction  of 
one  India-rubber  surface  against  another  would  be  so  great  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  be  overcome.  Well,  I  am  quite  aware  of  the 
biting  nature  of  two  surfaces  of  India-rubber  in  contact — of  all 
bodies  these  seem  to  have  a  tooth  of  the  keenest  nature  ;  but  surely 
it  is  within  the  province  of  experimental  science  to  overcome 
this  in,  some  way  or  other.  Thin  slips  or  caps  of  ebonite  might 
also  be  tried,  and,  if  any  of  these  can  be  utilised  for  the  purpose 
suggested,  something  will  have  been  gained ;  for  when  a  photo¬ 
grapher  is  away  from  home  he  likes  to  be  as  free  as  possible  from  the 
vicissitudes  attendant  upon  a  number  of  slips  of  gummed  paper. 
Try  this,  Mr.  Elliott. 

I  too,  like  “  Aliquis,”  have  a  camera  in  which  the  exposing  shutter 
of  the  slide  draws  out  sideways ;  but  I  never  found  any  light  gaining 
access  to  the  plate.  Nor  is  it  possible  in  my  case,  because  there  is  a 
slip  of  cloth,  or  velvet,  or  some  such  fabric,  sunk  into  the  wooden 
frame  against  which  the  shutter  slides.  It  would  be  well  if  all  the 
fittings  of  dark  slides  were  protected  against  light  in  a  similar  manner. 

I  was  scarcely  prepared  for  a  remark  made  in  a  contemporary  that 
M.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  prefers  working  the  old,  original,  and,  as  I 
thought,  discarded,  process  of  Swan  to  what  I  had  considered  as  the 
better  and  in  every  respect  more  manageable  one  of  Johnson. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  AN  ANTWERP  PROCESS  OF 
PHOTOTYPY.* 

We  have  recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the  photographic 
studios  of  M.  Maes,  at  Antwerp.  We  were  aware  that  that  skilful 
photographer  had  given  his  attention  to  phototyping,  and  we  were 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  new  art — which,  in  our 
opinion,  constitutes  the  great  future  of  photography — practised  in 
our  own  country. 

Printing  with  silver  salts  is  yielding  place,  little  by  little,  to  print¬ 
ing  in  coloured  gelatine.  The  success  of  the  Woodbury  process, 
practised  with  the  greatest  success  in  Belgium  by  MM.  Simonau  and 
Toovey,  is  assured.  Helio-engraving  is  making  equal  progress.  But 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  carbon  processes  have  still  some  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  them,  in  spite  of  photometers  and  the  determination  of 
the  length  of  exposure,  be  it  ever  so  easy,  prompt,  and  exact.  The 
Woodbury  process  is  not  open  to  all ;  it  requires  machinery  which  is 
too  important  and  costly,  and  a  hydraulic  press  of  enormous  power. 
Heliography  and  the  phototype  seem  alone  to  combine  the  necessary 
conditions,  because  they  are  easy,  regular,  and  inexpensive — a  litho¬ 
graphic  press  with  its  accessories,  inks  and  rollers ;  a  support  for  the 
cliche  chosen  and  prepared  beforehand,  be  it  of  glass,  lithographic 
stone  or  copper ;  or  a  support  constructed  through  a  luminous  im¬ 
pression  by  a  galvano-plastic  mould.  These  processes  being  more 
practical  than  the  others  seem  destined  to  succeed  the  best. 

Our  sympathies  were  already  given  in  favour  of  our  compatriot, 
so  much  the  more  because  we  had  never  ceased  to  lament  the  in¬ 
difference  of  our  photographers  generally  for  new  processes. 

We  had  thought,  however,  to  witness  an  exhibition  of  experiments 
which  were  as  yet  incomplete,  but  which  might  furnish  proofs  of 
possible  success  at  a  period  perhaps  not  very  distant;  and  we  had 
some  reason  for  concluding  that  such  might  be  the  case  from  what 
we  knew  of  the  history  of  M.  Maes  with  regard  to  phototyping,  and 
which  we  will  attempt  briefly  to  relate. 

*  Bulletin  Belje . 


Seeing  the  numerous  improvements  that  had  been  made  in  the  art 
of  photography  during  some  few  years,  M.  Maes  was  desirous  of 
practising  a  good  system  of  printing  with  unalterable  inks.  With 
this  view  he  studied  under  certain  French  specialists ;  but  finding  that 
these  processes  were  not  exactly  to  his  mind,  he  wrote  to  a  German 
photographer  whose  phototypic  proofs  had  justly  gamed  for  him 
great  renown  in  the  world  of  art.  The  German,  however,  for  com¬ 
municating  the  secret  of  his  process  and  the  right  of  working  it  in 
Belgium,  demanded  rather  too  large  a  sum,  which  was  not  accorded 
him.  M.  Maes,  having  failed  to  induce  him  to  reduce  his  price,  and 
irritated  that  his  offer  of  four-fifths  of  the  sum  demanded  had  been 
rejected,  set  to  work  with  all  the  energy  he  could  bring  to  bear 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  he  had  in  view. 

The  origin  of  all  phototypic  processes  lies  incontestably  in  M. 
Poitevin’s  discovery.  Why,  therefore,  should  not  he  avail  himself 
of  that  fruitful  source  in  order  to  find  out  a  process  of  printing? 
That  he  has  succeeded  in  a  process  of  his  own  is  what  we  are  now 
in  a  position  to  show. 

Instead  of  imperfect  proofs,  such  as  are  always  given  by  a  process 
of  any  kind  at  its  commencement,  M.  Maes  showed  us  complete 
proofs,  and  very  successful  ones,  wherein  the  gradations  of  the  tints 
were  perfectly  preserved.  And  these  proofs  were  not  exceptional 
by  any  means.  Such  was  the  general  character  of  the  whole  .  The 
plate,  put  into  the  lithographic  press,  furnishes  a  very  great  number 
identically  alike ;  besides  which,  the  formation  of  this  plate  is  so 
exceedingly  simple  and  rapid,  that  it  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to 
make  use  of  a  plate  worn  by  excessive  printing. 

M.  Maes  is  now  in  a  position  to  work  his  process  industrially. 
He  appears  to  have  all  the  requisites  united  as  far  as  it  is  possible — 
exactness  of  the  reproduction,  fineness  in  the  details,  strict  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  half-tints,  regular,  easy,  and  certain  formation  of  the 
plates,  rapid  printing,  and  that  sufficient  for  all  exigencies.  M. 
Maes’s  process  is  certainly  destined  to  create  a  sensation  in  the 
artistic  world,  and  we  are  happy  to  have  been  the  first  to  draw 
public  attention  to  it. 

It  would  not  become  us  to  give  the  details  of  his  mode  of  operat¬ 
ing — that  would,  indeed,  be  an  abuse  of  the  kind  hospitality  he 
accorded  to  us  ;  but  what  we  can  do,  and  what  we  consider  it  a  duty 
to  do,  is  to  show  in  a  few  words  the  value  of  the  proofs  he  exhibited 
to  us. 

Amongst  these  proofs  were  specimens  of  all  kinds.  We  saw,  first, 
the  reproduction  of  three  wood  engravings,  two  of  which  were  prints 
of  merveilles  de  Xart  et  de  l' Industrie.  The  fidelity  of  the  reproduction 
was  extreme.  We  thought  for  a  moment  that  we  had  before  us,  not 
the  photographic  proofs  of  M.  Maes,  but  the  proofs  themselves,  which 
had  served  for  the  formation  of  the  cliches.  Two  reproductions  of 
drawings  after  Rubens,  the  execution  of  which  was  perfect,  the 
larger  particularly ;  the  reproduction  of  two  panels  of  a  work  of 
Leys ;  the  reproduction  of  four  cartoons  by  M.  Guffens ;  here  was 
shown  in  all  its  perfection  the  artistic  value  of  the  process.  These 
cartoons  of  a  colour  so  sombre,  where  the  half-tints  were  so  well 
managed,  were  reproduced  with  incredible  faithfulness.  We  thought 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  for  a  crayon, 
however  skilful,  to  be  reproduced  with  so  much  clearness  and  exactness. 
Afterwards  came  the  view  of  the  court  of  the  establishment  of  M. 
Maes.  There,  again,  was  observed  a  lightness  of  tone  and  fineness 
in  the  details  seldom  rendered  in  a  photographic  proof.  The  last 
was  a  portrait — the  grand  difficulty  of  all  phototypic  prints.  Anyone 
would  have  said  it  was  a  carbon  proof.  A  perfect  model,  great  rich¬ 
ness  of  tint,  granulated  and  fine,  it  was  really  a  most  remarkable 
work. 

The  reader  may  rest  assured  that  in  our  eulogiums  we  have  nothing 
exaggerated.  We  can  sincerely  congratulate  M.  Maes  (whose  name 
was  but  scarcely  known  yesterday)  on  the  important  works  he  has 
undertaken  and  brought  to  such  a  fine  end.  His  first  attempts  are 
masterpieces.  All  those  who  may  see  his  phototypic  proofs  will 
think  and  speak  of  them  as  we  have  done. 

M.  Maes  will  exhibit  his  works  in  London  in  1871,  and  by  him 
will  be  contributed  at  least  a  large  part  towards  the  success  of  the 
Belgian  photographic  exhibition.  G.  Devylder. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  ON  THE  CONTINENT: 

WANDERINGS  AND  JOTTINGS  MADE  AMONG  THEM. 

No.  VII. 

At  a  time  when  Albert  at  Munich  and  Gemoser  at  Berlin  studied 
and  toiled  to  improve  the  great  innovation  of  printing  with  fatty  inks, 
Herr  E.  Leonty tsch  made  it  his  business  to  peruse  carefully  tbe 
photographic  literature  of  the  day.  At  any  rate,  to  judge  from  the 
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volume  which  he  recently  published,  he  must  have  taken  special 
pains  in  this  direction.  Not,  indeed,  that  his  researches  helped  him 
to  quantities  of  matter,  but  they  enabled  him,  nevertheless,  to  appear 
before  the  world  as  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  “  lichtdruck  ” 
renown.  According  to  his  own  statement  he  was  one  of  those  who 
first  divined  the  subject.  When  Pretsch,  Tessie  du  Motay,  and 
Mareschal  experimented  in  that  direction,  Herr  Leontytsch  was  there 
also.  He  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  a  photographic  prophet 
who,  in  common  parlance,  “smells  a  rat”  at  a  great  distance. 

But  let  it  be  understood,  in  deference  to  the  author  of  the  work 
entitled  Photolithographisclier  Druck,  he  is  by  no  means  a  rat¬ 
catcher.  Herr  Leontytsch’s  literary  production  consists  of  but  one 
volume.  If  the  price  be  mentioned  here,  it  must  also  be  added  that 
it  is  not  on  account  of  superior  “getting  up  ”  that  fifteen  shillings  is 
charged  for  the  work.  Quality,  not  quantity,  seems  a  decided  maxim 
of  the  author,  for  the  number  of  the  pages  goes  no  higher  than  eight. 
Here,  then,  we  have  something  good — condensed  wisdom  pure  and 
undefiled,  and  all  that  thoroughly  explained  in  the  preface,  which, 
by-theffiy,  is  included  in  the  eight  pages. 

As  a  specimen,  I  may  quote  a  passage  on  page  6  which  throws 
considerable  light  on  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  individual  who 
comes  into  the  field  to  reap  what  he  did  not  sow: — “When  albu¬ 
rn  enised  paper  was  used  for  printing  the  specimens  resembled 
photographic  copies  on  silvered  paper.” 

A  contemporary  asserts  that  neither  Albert,  Angerer,  Sebas- 
tianutti,  Obernetter,  cr  Gemoser  ever  used  albumenised  paper  in  this 
process,  probably  because  it  absorbs  colour  badly.  What  Herr 
Leoutjffsch,  in  all  likelihood,  mistook  for  prints  on  albumenised 
paper  were  specimens  on  paper  saturated  with  a  quasi  chalk  solu¬ 
tion,  the  prints  being  overlaid  with  a  collodion  varnish. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  respecting  “  lichtdruck  ”  that  it  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  last  year.  At  the  present  time  Germany  lias  not  leisure  for 
maturing  ideas  or  innovations.  The  ateliers  are  deserted,  and,  for  a 
while,  the  art  has  to  be  neglected  for  the  sterner  demands  of  war. 
These  demands,  however,  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  service 
rendered  by  the  able-bodied  men  among  the  craft.  Although,  most 
of  them  have  to  exchange  the  camera  for  the  knapsack,  and  their 
lenses  for  the  rifle  or  sword,  these  instruments  themselves  are  not 
left  behind.  Ever  since  the  Crimean  war  photography  has  done 
duty  on  the  field,  and  it  requires  little  discernment  to  predict  that 
its  use  will  be  invaluable  in  future  campaigns.  The  various  mag¬ 
nificent  oil  paintings  extant,  representing  fierce  attacks,  pitched 
battles,  and  fields  strewn  with  remnants  of  inhuman  contests,  are 
all  so  many  emanations  from  imaginative  artists.  Some  of  these 
are  undoubtedly  brilliant  and  even  telling,  but  none  of  them  can  be 
said  to  be  absolutely  true  representations.  The  few  photographs 
taken  during  the  action  of  our  fleet  in  the  Baltic  at  the  time  of  the 
Russian  war  told  a  tale  which  no  fancy  picture  had  ever  conveyed. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  dwell  on  the  horrors  exhibited  there,  but  it  is 
well  to  know  that  photography  has  dispelled  the  delusions  of  the 
glory  of  bloodshed  so  often  advocated  by  the  heroes  in  oil. 

It  can  be  asserted  in  all  modesty  that  photography  is  as  much  a 
science  of  war  as  telegraphy  or  even  artillery.  A  correct  knowledge 
of  the  enemy’s  position  is  of  such  importance  to  the  commander  of 
an  army  that  the  most  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  conceal  it,  or,  at 
any  rate,  not  to  divulge  it  correctly.  We  see  how  telegraph  and 
railway  lines  are  partially  destroyed  for  that  very  purpose,  and  that 
even  the  most  harmless  travellers  are  suspected  and  molested  for 
fear  of  their  communicating  numbers  or  position  of  troops.  During 
the  Abyssinian  war,  a  staff  of  photographers  was  attached  to  the 
Quartermaster-General’s  Department,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  most  effi¬ 
cient  addition  to  Her  Majesty’s  forces  on  that  occasion.  Similar 
arrangements  exist  at  the  present  moment  in  Prussia  and  France. 
The  photographic  militairs,  or  military  photographers,  are  a  distinct 
body  attached  to  the  engineers  or  ordnance  survey  department. 
Their  functions  are  not  confined  to  producing  illustrations  of  grand 
parades  or  battles ;  these  indeed  are  hardly  reckoned  among  their 
field  duties. 

Lord  Panmure’s  photographic  records  of  the  Crimean  campaign 
convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  can  be  done  even  in  this  direction ; 
but  photography  has  ever  since  stepped  out  of  the  merely  illustrating 
province,  and  has  acquired  for  itself  a  superior  position.  During 
one  of  the  campaigns  within  the  last  few  years  its  powers  of  producing 
copies  of  maps  has  been  put  to  the  test,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  all 
and  more  than  could  be  anticipated.  Thirty  copies  were,  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  prepared  and  distributed  to  brigadiers  and  other  commanders 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  original  plan  was  sketched.  The 
recent  improvements  in  printing  will  add  new  facilities  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  copies,  the  importance  of  which  no  general  is  likely 
to  underrate.  Mr.  Pritchard  recommends  such  maps  to  be  printed 


on  linen,  cambric,  or  silk ;  but  on  whatever  material  they  be  done  the 
advantage  of  facsimiles  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  process 
now  generally  adopted  on  the  continent  for  such  purposes  is  the  one 
invented  by  Colonel  Sir  H.  James,  R.E.,  and  known  as  photo¬ 
zincography. 

Berlin  is  famous  for  its  red  tape,  and  for  the  amount  of  that  mate¬ 
rial  consumed  in  the  fatherland.  The  regulations  periodically  issued 
by  Royal  decree  concerning  buttons  and  straps,  and  other  scraps 
connected  with  military  accoutrements,  would  make  a  pretty  volume 
annuallju  These  orders  from  headquarters  have  to  be  strictly  ob¬ 
served,  and  this  is  often  done  in  a  painful  manner.  Yet  no  written 
description  could  ever  convey  the  meaning  of  such  regulations  as 
completely  as  the  illustrations  afforded  now  by  means  of  photographic 
prints.  The  proper  mode  of  adjusting  harness  of  horses,  the  regula¬ 
tion  method  of  packing  waggons,  the  fitting  of  service  saddles,  the 
mode  of  setting  up  military  tents  and  equipages — all  these  manipu¬ 
lations  are  made  comprehensive  and  easy  by  the  aid  of  photography. 

The  greatest  assistance,  however,  which  the  art  is  destined  to 
render  is  the  producing  of  sketches  of  an  enemy’s  position  at  a  safe 
distance.  It  was  recently  prohibited  for  persons  without  having 
special  authority  to  go  up  into  the  belfries  and  steeples  of  Strasburg, 
which,  like  all  other  eminences,  reveal  the  movements  of  troops  in 
their  vicinity.  If  reconnoitering  detachments  could  be  supplied  with 
instruments  and  manipulators,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their 
reports  to  head-quarters  would  contain  more  truthful  information 
than  has  ever  been  obtainable  in  former  campaigns.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  cameras  should  do  service  as  theodolites.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  dimensions  of  an  enemy’s  earthworks  or  forts  to  be 
known,  the  distance  between  the  reconnoitering  party  and  such 
intrencliments  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  observation  and  simple 
calculation  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  of  which  three  parts  are  given 
in  the  shape  of  one  side  and  two  angles. 

The  art  of  making  war  is  on  the  whole  foreign  to  the  art  of  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  and  it  were,  perhaps,  better  for  the  progress  of  the  latter 
that  the  former  became  obsolete. 

The  scarcity  of  labourers  in  the  field  makes  itself  already  strongly 
felt  on  the  continent,  even  in  photography.  Orders  have  to  be 
cancelled  or  postponed,  and  busy,  merry  Berlin  is  said  now  to  revel 
more  in  patriotism  and  beer  than  in  the  arts.  For  a  while  photo¬ 
graphers  will  have  to  forget  their  studios  and  their  little  dodges,  and 
do  their  duty  in  the  field  focussed  by  the  fates  while  muses  sleep. 

E.  Fournier. 


APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  ARCHITECTURE 
AND  LAND  SURVEYING. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  above  subject  by 
Herr  A.  Meydenbauer,  which  was  published  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
Bauwesen,  and  for  which,  together  with  the  block  illustrating  the  same, 
we  are  indebted  to  our  able  contemporary,  the  Architect. 

In  the  year  1835,  before  the  invention  of  photography,  Beautemps 
Beaupre  had  conceived  the  idea  of  constructing  a  topographical  map  of  a 
country  from  drawings  taken  in  perspective  from  different  points  of  view. 
The  application  of  this  idea  in  practice  was  completely  frustrated,  owing 
to  the  natural  imperfections  of  drawings  executed  by  hand.  Laussedat, 
battalion-chief  of  the  corps  of  Engineers,  and  Professor  of  Geodesy  in 
the  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris,  followed  up  the  idea  in  1854,  and,  by 
means  of  the  introduction  of  the  camera  clara,  produced  some  better 
results.  This  application  of  photography  was  but  a  small  step  in  the 
right  direction,  for  the  photographic  image  is  merely  the  fixed  image  of 
the  camera  obscura,  of  which  the  camera  clara  is  only  a  modification. 
There  is  this  disadvantage,  however,  that  the  image  given  by  an  achro¬ 
matic  and  spherical  lens  and  its  combinations,  as  used  until  recently  in 
all  optical  and  photographic  instruments,  is  only  exact  with  an  angle  of 
20°.  The  first  notice  of  it  in  Germany  was  in  the  Photographischen 
Archiv  of  September,  1865.  Without  being  acquainted  with  Beautemps 
Beaupre’s  or  Laussedat’s  labours,  the  author,  during  a  survey  of  medi¬ 
aeval  buildings,  met  with  great  difficulties  in  obtaining  measurements  of 
inaccessible  heights  without  scaffoldings,  and  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
applying  mathematical  methods  for  which  the  present  perfect  state  of 
photography  offers  the  most  reliable  basis.  All  that  was  required  was 
a  reversal  of  the  method  followed  in  constructing  perspective  drawings. 

By  accidentally  looking  at  two  photographs  in  the  Berlin  Exhibition, 
representing  an  inaccessible  peak  of  the  Alps  from  two  different  points 
of  view,  it  became  apparent  that,  by  means  of  a  generalised,  or,  rather, 
simplified  application  of  the  same  process,  it  was  possible  to  construct 
a  very  accurate  map  of  this  inaccessible  peak,  with  all  its  details,  and 
even  with  horizontal  contours — a  work  which  could  not  be  done  in  any 
other  way  so  quickly  and  with  such  precision.  The  production  of  this 
topographical  survey  from  existing  photographs  was,  however,  not  so 
simple  as  it  seemed  to  be  at  first.  The  photographic  camera  must,  for 
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this  purpose,  be  set  up  on  a  suitable  stand,  similar  to  that  of  a  sur¬ 
veyor’s  plane-table,  and  it  must  be  furnished  with  special  internal 
arrangements.  The  conviction  that  with  an  angle  of  vision  of  only  20° 
not  much  could  be  done,  induced  the  author  to  abstain  for  a  time  from 
further  costly  experiments.  Some  time  after,  Mr.  Busch,  of  Ratlienow, 
brought  out  his  pantoscope — a  photographic  apparatus  which  produces 
an  exact  perspective  picture  within  an  angle  of  vision  of  90°  or  more. 
With  this  instrument,  the  application  of  photography  to  architectural 
and  land  surveying,  or  photometrography,  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

The  photographic  apparatus  in  its  most  simple  form,  the  well-known 
camera  obscura,  depicts  an  image  of  everything  present  in  its  field  of 
view,  and  this  image  is  in  correct  perspective  within  an  angle  of  90°. 
To  ascertain  the  accurate  measurement  of  an  object  portrayed  photo¬ 
graphically,  nothing  is  required  but  a  reconstruction  of  the  perspective. 
This  science,  as  part  of  the  study  of  projection,  has  hitherto  only  been 
developed  in  one  direction,  viz. ,  the  representation  of  given  geometrical 
objects  in  central  projection.  The  contrary  direction — that  is  to  say,  the 
representation  of  given  perspective  objects  in  normal  projection—  is  cer¬ 
tainly  just  as  desirable,  and,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  of  far  higher 
practical  worth. 

For  the  construction  of  perspective,  as  well  as  for  its  reconstruction, 
certain  geometrical  elements  are  necessary.  Of  these,  the  horizontal, 
line  H  H  (see  fig.  1),  the  prime  vertical  V  Y,  their  point  of  intersection, 
or  the  point  of  sight,  O,  require  no  further  explanation  here.  We  call 
every  horizontal  line,  drawn  in  a  picture  plane,  a  ground  line.  Distance 
is  the  normal  interval  between  the  station  point  and  the  picture  plane. 

The  following  simple  laws  of  perspective  will  be  applicable  : — 1.  All 
parallel  and  not  vertical  lines  seem  to  vanish  in  one  point  of  the  picture 
plane ;  if  they  are  horizontal,  this  point — the  vanishing  point — is  on 
the  horizon. 

2.  Let  fig.  1  represent  the  perspective  image  of  any  given  horizontal, 
A  B,  and  on  the  same  a  part  of  it  a  b.  It  is  required  to  ascertain  the 
actual  length  of  this  portion  according  to  the  scale  of  the  picture,  which 
cuts  the  horizontal  in  the  point  A,  the  distance  s  being  also  given. 

Lay  off  the  distance  s  from  the  point  of  sight,  0  to  S,  upon  the  prime 
vertical.  Then  draw  through  the  point  A  a  ground  line,  A  D,  and  with 
the  distance  B  S  as  radius,  strike  an  arc  to  C  on  the  horizon.  The  point 
C  is  the  dividing  point  for  the  horizontal  A  B,  and  all  lines  parallel  to  it 
in  the  same  distance.  Draw  from  C,  through  a  and  b  to  a'  and  V,  and 
ct'  b'  will  be  the  length  of  the  perspectively-shortened  distance  a  b,  on 
the  scale  of  a  picture  plane  passing  through  the  point  A. 

3.  To  find  the  angle  which  the  horizontal  A  B  makes  with  the  nor¬ 
mal  from  the  station  point  to  the  picture  plane,  draw  from  S  to  B  and 
O  S  B  will  be  the  angle  required.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  angle 
B  A  C  {fig.  2),  which  is  formed  by  the  two  horizontals,  will  be  found  in 
its  absolute  size,  if  a  line  is  drawn  from  S  to  B  and  from  S  to  C.  The 
angle  B  S  C  is  the  required  angle. 

4.  If  we  have  (fig.  3)  the  perspective  of  a  figure  abed,  on  a  horizontal 
plane,  but  which  approaches  so  very  near  the  horizon  that  the  lines 
cutting  one  another  form  angles  too  obtuse  for  working  with  accuracy, 
the  horizontal  plane  with  the  figure  is  transposed  vertically  somewhat 
higher  or  lower  as  a'  b'  c' d'.  Each  single  line  of  the  figure  abed  is 
thus  brought  into  a  position  perfectly  parallel  to  its  former  one,  and 
therefore  retains  the  same  vanishing  point.  The  figure  a'  b'  c  d'  permits 
of  the  same  operations  as  that  originally  given,  but  under  much  more 
favourable  circumstances.  On  this  depends  the  method  of  perspective 
ground  plans,  which,  by  the  reduction  of  the  perspective,  attains  a  far 
more  extensive  application  than  has  hitherto  been  obtained  by  per¬ 
spective  drawing. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  photograph  by  means  of  the  geometrical  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  photographed  object.  This  object  can  be  selected  to 
exhibit  sharp,  distinct,  straight  lines,  from  which  we  can  assume  that 
they  are  accurately  horizontal  or  vertical ;  as,  for  example,  buildings 
or  machines.  It  is  natural  that  we  should  use  these  lines  for  the  recon¬ 
struction,  and  we  can  sometimes,  but  not  always,  obtain  the  required 
elements  by  this  means.  But  in  a  landscape  the  elements  of  the  per¬ 
spective  are  not  generally  given,  perhaps  nothing  else  than  the  horizon 
in  a  picture  which  shows  the  open  sea.  Therefore,  without  something- 
further,  we  can  do  nothing  with  the  photograph.  But  let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  the  image  of  the  camera  obscura  as  a  correct  perspective 
must  originate  as  we  imagine  central  projection  ;  that  is,  the  inter¬ 
section  of  a  plane  with  the  pyramid  of  visual  rays  to  be  developed. 
The  optical  centre  S  of  the  apparatus  fig.  4,  is  the  station  point  in  a 
perspective  sense ;  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  apparatus  is  the  subse¬ 
quent  picture  plane.  The  length  O  S  from  the  optical  centre  is  the 
distance.  If,  when  making  the  picture,  the  camera  has  been  placed 
perfectly  horizontal,  by  the  means  usually  employed  in  surveying  with 
a  plane  table,  and  the  distance  between  the  optical  centre  and  the 
image  has  been  correctly  measured,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  can 
indicate  on  the  picture  all  the  necessary  elements  for  reconstruction. 
The  horizon  H  H,  and  the  prime  vertical  V  V,  are  marked  automatically 
on  the  sensitive  surface  during  the  taking  of  the  picture,  by  means  of 
fine  wires  placed  close  in  front  of  it.  They  appear  on  the  picture  as 
fine  black  lines,  and  represent  in  every  respect  the  cross  wires  of  a 
theodolite.  The  distance  0  S  should  be  measured  directly  in  the 
camera  and  with  the  greatest  care.  In  the  photographic  apparatus 
which  should  be  exclusively  used  for  photometrography — the  panto- 


scope — the  focal  distance  is  very  small,  and  on  this  account  varies  very 
little  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  objects.  The  distinctness  of 
the  picture  is,  within  a  certain  limit,  almost  the  same  ;  so  that  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  sensitive  plane  and  the  lens  for  every  instrument  can 
be  made  constant.  We  obtain,  therefore,  at  once  great  simplicity  in 
the  instrument  and  in  the  succeeding  operations.  With  such  expe¬ 
dients  we  are  in  a  position,  through  the  mere  application  of  photography, 
to  determine  in  any  suitable  place  the  measurement  of  angles  and  lines 
without  ladders  or  scaffoldings,  or  to  measure  mountains  and  fields. 

We  commence  with  the  drawing  of  objects  of  which  the  properties  of 
the  separate  boundary  lines  are  known — for  example,  a  building.  Sup¬ 
pose^.  5  to  represent  the  exterior  outline  of  such  an  object.  On  the 
picture  are  given  the  horizon  H  H,  the  prime  vertical  V  V,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  length  0  S.  As  an  unit  of  measurement  we  only  require  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  true  size  of  any  portion  of  the  picture ;  in  fact, 
for  this  purpose,  this  portion  should  have  been  either  actually  measured 
and  noted  on  the  photograph,  or,  which  is  better  still,  a  measuring  rod 
divided  clearly  and  in  strongly -contrasting  colours  should  be  fixed  onsome 
part  of  the  building  and  photographed  along  with  it.  The  best  position 
for  this  unit  of  measurement  is  on  the  most  prominent  vertical  edge  of 
the  building.  Upon  our  illustration  the  unit  of  measurement  given  in 
this  manner  is  five  feet,  and  from  this  we  may  now  obtain  all  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  building  and  construct  plans,  elevations,  and  side  views 
of  it.  We  commence  by  extending  the  horizon  at  both  ends  and  the 
prime  vertical  at  its  lower  end,  and  laying  off  the  distance  from  0  to  >S. 
Then  we  fix  the  vanishing  points  F  and  G  of  the  horizontal  lines  of  the 
building.  We  have  here,  as  is  generally  the  case,  only  to  deal  with  two 
vanishing  points,  for  the  sides  of  the  octagon  tower,  which  do  not 
vanish  in  these  points,  can  be  determined  by  construction  within  the 
principal  vanishing  lines.  This  determination  of  the  vanishing  points 
proves  whether  the  lines,  apparently  horizontal,  actually  are  so.  This 
will  be  seen  immediately  by  any  two  parallel  horizontals  intersecting 
each  other  in  the  same  point  of  the  horizon,  produced  or  not.  The  lines 
S  F  and  S  G-,  connecting  the  vanishing  points  with  the  point  of  distance, 
include  between  them  the  angle  F  S  G,  the  same  which  the  principal 
vanishing  lines  of  the  building  really  form  with  one  another.  It  will 
be  seen  from  our  example  that  this  angle  was  exactly  a  right  angle. 
Then  from  the  vanishing  points  F  and  G  as  centres,  and  the  distances 
F  S  and  G  S  as  radii,  we  describe  arcs  cutting  the  horizontal  line  in  T 
and  R,  and  obtain  in  these  points  the  measuring  or  dividing  points  for 
all  horizontal  lines  situated  in  the  principal  vanishing  lines.  The  divi¬ 
sions  of  all  horizontal  lines,  which  are  perfectly  parallel  to  the  principal 
vanishing  lines,  but  are  situated  either  before  or  behind  them,  must  first 
be  transferred  to  them  by  means  of  simple  auxiliary  lines,  and  then  be 
measured  there. 

With  this  the  preliminary  constructions  are  terminated,  and  we  pro¬ 
ceed  now  to  construct  the  perspective  ground  plan  {fig.  6).  The  vertical 
line  upon  which  the  unit  of  measurement  is  given  must  be  produced 
downwards,  and  a  ground  line  drawn  at  a  point  A,  so  that  the  lines 
A  F  and  A  G  nearly  enclose  a  right  angle.  The  completion  of  the  per¬ 
spective  ground  plan  will  be  easily  seen  from  the  diagram. 

The  unit  of  measurement  of  five  feet  will  now  be  drawn,  repeated 
right  and  left,  so  that  A  may  be  the  zero  point  of  the  scales  on  both 
sides.  The  transfer  on  to  the  scales  of  all  divisions  which  are  on  the 
principal  vanishing  lines,  or  of  divisions  which  have  been  transferred  to 
them,  is  now  accomplished  by  drawing  straight  lines  from  the  dividing 
points  T  and  R  through  the  divisions  on  to  the  scales.  In  this  manner 
we  obtain  the  length  of  the  building  =  45  feet,  its  breadth  =  30  feet, 
and  also  the  whole  geometrical  ground  plan  {fig.  7).  For  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  heights  we  repeat  the  given  unit  of  measurement  on  the 
verticals  on  which  it  is  shown,  with  any  zero  we  please,  as  often  as 
necessary,  and  can  likewise  read  off  directly  the  divisions  which  are 
situated  on  these  verticals,  or  which  have  been  transferred  to  them. 
The  completion  of  the  two  elevations  {figs.  8  and  9)  proceeds  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  an  actual  survey  had  been  made.  The  mode  of 
projection  of  the  ground  plan  will  explain  the  construction  of  the 
octagon,  while  the  diagrams  show  that  of  the  receding  heights  of  the 
clock  face  and  roof  windows. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  give  general  rules  on  this  subject,  for  every 
case  presents  its  own  peculiarities,  which  are  easily  found  out  and  made 
use  of.  The  ground  plans  of  sections  at  different  heights  may  be  drawn 
in  exactly  the  same  manner.  By  mere  comparison  with  a  photographic 
view,  errors  will  much  more  easily  be  avoided  than  by  plotting  from 
actual  measurements. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  for  a  perfect  survey  at  least 
two  views  will  be  required. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  taking  of  these  general  views  is  to 
select  the  station  point  as  diagonally  as  possible,  so  that  by  this  means 
the  vanishing  points  may  not  be  too  far  off,  and  two  sides  of  the  build¬ 
ing  may  be  represented  in  each  view.  The  desire  of  producing  a  beauti¬ 
fully-arranged  photograph  must  be  entirely  put  aside.  It  is  necessary 
to  mention  expressly  that  Busch’s  pantoscope  permits  of  the  station 
point  being  so  close  that  a  photograph  may  be  taken  in  almost  all  cases. 
The  pictures  taken  with  this  instrument  show  an  apparent  distortion  of 
perspective ;  that  is,  they  comprise  a  much  greater  angle  of  vision  than 
our  eye  is  accustomed  to.  Besides  the  general  views  some  special  views 
should  be  taken  of  separate  accessible  points ;  for  these,  as  the  rule,  the 
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station  point  should  be  as  near  as  possible,  and  the  direction  of  the 
instrument  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  wall. 

For  the  purpose  of  topographical  surveying  at  least  two  photographs, 
taken  from  separate  points  of  view,  will  be  required.  The  theory  to  be 
applied  is  that  of  the  plane  table ;  but  with  this  important  addition, 
that  we  are  not  confined  to  a  single  plane  table  sheet  for  the  number  of 
objects  to  be  determined,  and  that  the  computation  of  the  heights  of  all 
these  objects  merely  requires  a  very  simple  construction  or  calculation. 
Its  application  is  in  general  only  confined  by  the  limits  of  vision.  To 
ascertain  the  position  of  any  object  the  measurement  of  a  base  line  is 
required  in  all  systems  of  surveying;  further,  the  angles  included 
between  the  straight  lines  drawn  from  both  station  points  to  the  object, 
and  the  base  line  itself,  or  some  other  fixed  direction,  must  be  measured. 
This  last  is  done  with  an  instrument  for  measuring  angles,  or  by  means 
of  graphical  construction  on  the  plane  table  by  the  well-known  method 
of  “  forward  intersections.”  The  determination  of  each  separate  object 
involves  two  observations— that  is,  one  at  each  station  point.  By  the 
photographic  method  this  operation  may  be  performed  in  a  moment  at 
each  station  point  for  all  the  objects  in  sight,  and  therein  lies  the 
immense  advantage  of  this  system,  not  to  mention  the  practicability  of 
ascertaining  the  height  of  every  elevation.  Two  photographs  must 
therefore  be  taken,  on  which  the  ground  to  be  surveyed  is  represented 
from  two  points  of  view.  The  base  line  must  be  actually  measured  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  all  other  systems,  and  its  position  laid  down  on 
the  ground. 

Suppose  fig.  10  to  represent  one  of  these  photographs.  The  second 
will,  of  course,  show  the  same  objects  in  a  different  succession,  or  from 
another  side  according  to  the  length  and  direction  of  the  base  line.  The 
horizon,  prime  vertical,  and  distance  are  given  as  before  by  the  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus,  and  are  marked  with  the  same  letters.  On  each 
picture  perpendicular  lines  should  now  be  drawn  on  to  the  horizon,  from 
each  of  the  objects  of  which  the  position  is  required  to  be  determined. 
These  lines  fulfil  exactly  the  same  object  as  the  vertical  wire  in  the 
telescope  of  a  theodolite.  If  we  now  draw  straight  lines  from  the 
station  point  through  each  of  the  points  where  these  perpendiculars  cut 
the  horizon,  then  these  connecting  lines  will  include  one  with  the  other 
exactly  the  same  angles  as  are  subtended  at  the  station  point  by  the 
visual  rays  from  the  corresponding  objects.  The  two  photographic 
views,  therefore,  replace  the  whole  of  the  very  tedious  measurement  of 
angles  at  both  ends  of  the  base  line.  These  angles  are  thus  given  by 
means  of  triangles,  and  on  this  fact  rests  part  of  the  great  certainty  of 
this  method,  since  all  actual  measurements  of  angles,  and,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  that  of  the  base  line  which  is  unavoidable,  all  measurements 
of  length  are  also  avoided.  Our  instrument  gives  a  picture  of  which  the 
angular  measurement  on  the  horizon  amounts  at  most  to  90°.  From 
this  its  use  would  appear  to  be  limited,  and  thus  the  advantage  of  the 
system  somewhat  illusory.  However,  this  is  not  the  case.  Exactly  in 
the  same  way  that  a  plane  table  can  be  turned  on  its  vertical  axis  in 
order  to  point  it  in  a  new  direction,  the  stand  on  which  the  camera  is 
mounted  is  constructed  so  that  from  the  same  station  point  a  second  view 
can  be  taken  which  exactly  joins  on  in  the  place  where  the  field  of  view 
of  the  first  ceased  (see  fig.  11).  The  lines  of  sight  on  the  margins 
common  to  both  photographs  are  joined  together  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  horizon  of  the  second  picture  may  form  an  angle  with  that  of  the 
first,  exactly  equal  to  the  supplement  of  the  angle  which  the  camera 
described  when  it  was  turned  from  the  first  to  the  second  operation. 

Moreover,  this  angle  is  found  directly  between  the  two  normals  drawn 
from  the  station  point  to  the  horizons  of  both  pictures.  It  is  clear  that, 
by  means  of  a  series  of  such  views  joined  together,  the  complete  circuit 
may  be  obtained  round  each  station  point,  just  in  the  same  way  as  it 
has  often  been  tried  to  compose  panoramas,  by  pasting  together  separate 
photographs.  The  number  of  photographs  required  depends  entirely  on 
the  perfection  of  the  instrument ;  it  has  hitherto  amounted  to  at  least 
ten,  but  by  making  use  of  the  pantoscope  it  will  be  reduced  to  six,  and, 
under  some  circumstances,  to  four.  At  the  same  time  the  turning  must 
be  regulated  so  that  the  separate  views  may  have  exactly  the  same  angu¬ 
lar  distance  between  them,  which  will  make  the  construction  of  the  plans 
far  more  certain.  The  pictures  which  go  together — say,  for  example, 
four — should  be  so  arranged  that  their  horizons  may  exactly  form  a 
square.  All  the  necessary  visual  rays  on  these  four  pictures  can  now 
be  drawn  on  the  paper  much  faster  than  the  telescope  could  be  adjusted 
and  the  angles  read  in  the  open  air.  This  last  operation  especially,  with 
all  the  costly  apparatus  required,  the  theodolite,  the  most  expensive  of 
all,  is  done  away  with.  If,  as  is  ordinarily  done,  the  other  end  of 
the  base  line  has  been  marked  by  a  signal,  then  this  signal  will  be  found 
represented  on  one  of  the  photographs.  The  geometrical  position  of 
the  base  line  is  thus  determined  without  any  measurement  of  angles, 
which  otherwise  is  necessary  under  all  circumstances.  At  the  same 
time  the  two  sets  of  pictures  at  each  station  point  are  instantly  placed 
in  their  proper  position  with  regard  to  the  base  line.  It  is  now  required 
to  construct  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  ground  with  the  sole  aid  of 
two  sets  of  photographs,  of  which  each  consists  of  a  set  of  four  pictures 
fitting  together  {fig.  12). 

The  length  of  the  base  line  A  B  is  expressed  in  rods,  but  the  scale  of 
the  drawing  may  be  chosen  entirely  at  will.  On  all  the  pictures  perpen¬ 
diculars  must  be  drawn  to  the  horizontal  line  from  all  the  objects  of 
which  the  position  is  required  [fig.  10),  and  their  number,  as  has  been 
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already  mentioned,  is  only  bounded  by  the  limits  of  vision  ;  the  pictures 
are  then  arranged  in  sets  in  their  proper  order.  If  the  work  has  been 
conducted  with  accuracy,  the  horizons  should  form  a  complete  polygon, 
which  will  in  this  case  be  a  square.  The  line  of  direction  to  the  other 
end  of  the  base  line  on  each  set  of  pictures  places  the  latter  in  their 
proper  position  with  regard  to  the  base  line,  and  the  centres  of  both 
groups  of  pictures  are  identical  with  the  points  A  and  B  at  the  ends  of 
the  base  line.  The  further  procedure  will  now  be  easily  understood, 
and  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  mode  of  using  the  plane  table  in  the 
open  air.  The  visual  rays  through  the  identical  objects  on  both  sets  of 
pictures  are  produced  till  they  intersect  one  another,  and  thus  give  the 
relative  position  of  the  object  with  respect  to  the  base  line  in  horizontal 
projection.  All  objects,  the  visual  rays  from  which  nearly  coincide  with 
the  direction  of  the  base  line,  must  now  be  observed  from  a  third  point, 
just  as  in  surveying  with  the  plane  table.  Moreover,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  photographic  survey  which  prevents  our  operating  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  and  making  the  surface  of  a  ground  plan  from 
three  points,  so  that  every  object  may  be  determined  by  three  lines  of 
direction,  and  in  unfavourable  eases  by  two.  The  merest  glance  at  a  con¬ 
structed  plan,  such  as  fig.  12,  shows  with  what  extraordinary  ease  the 
method  of  photographic  surveying  lends  itself  to  an  exact  triangulation 
with  all  the  resources  of  modern  times,  so  that  the  same  may  be  joined 
very  exactly  as  a  complete  topography. 

As  soon  as  the  horizontal  projection  is  finished,  we  commence  the 
determination  of  the  heights,  which  in  each  case  will  be  treated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  position  of  the  object  above  or  below  the  horizon.  By  means 
of  the  visual  ray,  and  the  perpendicular  which  has  been  drawn  from  the 
object  to  the  horizon,  a  vertical  plane  will  be  determined  which  we 
propose  to  construct  [fig.  13).  Let  A  B  represent  the  object,  which  is 
intersected  in  M  by  the  horizon.  The  optical  centre  is  in  C,  and  a  b  is 
the  image  with  the  point  m  on  the  horizon.  Then  it  is  clear  that 

M  A  =  -f  C---;  for  M  A  :  M  C  :  :  m  a  :  m  C. 
m  L 

Now  the  distance  M  C  can  be  found  from  the  horizontal  projection 
already  drawn,  m  C  is  the  focal  distance  of  the  camera,  which  is  a 
constant,  and  m  a  can  be  measured  directly  on  the  photographic  view ; 
M  A  can,  therefore,  be  found  by  an  easy  construction  or  by  calculation. 
By  these  the  representation  in  horizontal  and  vertical  projections  by 
drawings  executed  by  hand,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  is  perfectly  prac¬ 
ticable. 

Photometrography  will  never  be  able  to  entirely  supersede  the  methods 
of  surveying  hitherto  in  use,  but  may  well  supplement  them,  and  it  is 
well  adapted  to  be  applied  where  the  results  are  in  no  proportion  to  the 
expenditure  of  money  and  labour. 


CARTOGRAPHIC  APPLICATIONS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. * 

IY. — Zincographic  Printing. 

The  zinc  plates  used  for  printing  are  about  42  x  28  and  of  9  or  10' 
B.  W.  guage.  They  are  imported  planished  and  ready  for  graining  in¬ 
stead  of  being  in  the  rough  state,  and  thus  the  toilsome  and  difficult 
labour  of  planishing  is  avoided. 

Graining  of  the  Plates.—  Before  The  plates  can  be  used  they  must  be 
grained,  in  order  to  increase  the  affinity  of  their  surfaces  for  the  greasy 
ink,  and  render  them  as  capable  of  retaining  moisture  as  a  lithographic 
stone.  To  grain  a  plate  fine  sand  is  sprinkled  on  it  and  moistened  with 
water,  and  a  zinc  muller  is  worked  round  and  round  with  a  slow  con¬ 
secutive  rotary  motion  in  small  circles  up  and  down  and  across  the  plate 
in  every  direction  till  the  surface  appears  of  a  fine  uniform  dark  grey 
tint.  When  the  plate  is  grained  it  is  well  washed  with  water  to  re¬ 
move  all  traces  of  sand,  and  then  washed  on  the  back  with  hot  water, 
so  that  the  face  may  dry  as  evenly  and  quickly  as  possible.  The  best 
sand  for  this  purpose  is  the  soft  yellow  loamy  sand  called  brassfounders’ 
moulding  sand.  Silver  sand  is  not  suitable  ;  it  is  too  hard  and  is  liable 
to  scratch  the  plate.  Before  use  it  is  carefully  sifted  through  brass- 
wire  sieves  varying  in  fineness  from  120  to  160  holes,  according  to  the 
effect  required,  a  sieve  containing  120  holes  to  tlie  linear  inch  being 
generally  used  for  map  work.  While  graining  the  greatest  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  getting  any  grit  on  the  plate ;  the  mullers  must  be 
carefully  washed  before  use,  and  must  not  be  put  down  on  their  faces 
or  where  any  grit  or  dirt  may  attach  itself  to  them. 

Treatment  of  Zinc  Plates  which  have  Received  Transfers. — The  zinc 
plates  can  be  regrained  and  used  again  and  again  without  any  sensible 
diminution  of  thickness.  The  regraining  is  a  very  simple  operation. 
If  the  plate  to  be  regrained  is  “gummed  up”— that  is,  covered  with 
gum  to  preserve  it — the  gum  is  washed  off,  the  ink  is  removed  with 
turpentine,  the  plate  washed  with  water  and  then  with  a  solution  of 
the  crude  potash  called  saji,  in  order  to  destroy  the  grease  in  the  ink. 
The  plate  is  then  well  washed  with  water,  and  an  acid  solution  is  ap¬ 
plied  composed  of — 

Sulphuric  acid  . 1  part. 

Muriatic  acid .  1  >> 

Water . 10  parts. 

This  is  left  on  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  well  washed  off  with  water.  It 

*  Concluded  from  page  354. 
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is  done  in  the  open  air,  as  the  fumes  are  very  unpleasant.  The  plate  is 
then  grained  as  before  described. 

Transferring  the  Photo-Transfers  to  Zinc. — When  about  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  the  photo-transfer  is  placed  between  sheets  of  damp  paper  and 
allowed  to  remain  a  short  time,  during  which  the  zinc  plate  is  placed  on 
the  press  and  rubbed  with  a  dry  muslin  rag;  two  or  three  sheets  of 
clean  paper  are  then  laid  over  it,  and  it  is  passed  through  the  press  once 
or  twice  till  the  pressure  is  regulated. 

When  the  transfer  is  sufficiently  damp  it  is  removed  from  the  damp¬ 
ing  book  and  gently  laid  in  its  place  on  the  zinc  plate ;  a  sheet  of  clean 
damp  paper  is  laid  over  it  and  over  that  a  sheet  or  two  of  dry  paper. 
The  transfer  is  then  passed  through  the  press  once.  The  effect  is  exa¬ 
mined  by  lifting  one  corner,  and  if  all  the  ink  has  not  left  the  paper 
the  plate  is  turned  round  and  passed  through  the  press  again.  The 
back  of  the  transfer  is  then  damped  with  a  sponge  and  water,  and  as 
soon  as  the  paper  appears  loosened  it  is  gently  removed.  The  plate  is 
then  thoroughly  washed  and  fanned  dry.  The  corrections  are  generally 
made  at  this  stage,  as  will  be  described  hereafter.  After  the  plate  is 
touched  up  it  is  etched  with  a  solution  of  gum  water,  tannin,  and  weak 
acid  composed  of — 

Decoction  of  galls  . . .  .  1  quart. 

Gum  water . . . . .  3  quarts. 

Phosphoric  acid  .  3  ounces. 

The  decoction  of  galls  is  prepared  by  soaking  four  ounces  of  bruised 
Aleppo  galls  in  three  quarts  of  cold  water  for  twenty-four  hours ;  the 
water  and  galls  are  then  boiled  up  together  and  afterwards  strained. 
The  phosphoric  acid  is  made  by  placing  sticks  of  phosphorus  in  a  bottle 
of  water,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  sticks  may  be  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  etching  liquid  is  brushed  all  over  the  plate  with  a  broad  brush  and 
allowed  to  remain  a  few  seconds.  The  excess  is  then  wiped  off  with  a 
cloth,  and  the  plate  is  fanned  dry.  When  dry  the  preparation  is 
thoroughly  washed  off  with  water,  the  plate  is  then  sprinkled  with 
turpentine  and  a  few  drops  of  water,  and  gently  rubbed  till  the  ink  is 
removed ;  it  is  then  damped  and  rolled  up  in  the  ordinary  way. 

When  printing  fine  close  work  or  in  hot  weather  the  following  solu¬ 
tion  is  used  instead  of  water  for  damping  the  plate  while  printing. 
Take  twenty-four  ounces  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  add  lime  water  till 
it  is  neutral  to  test  paper,  then  add  two  ounces  of  glycerine  and  mix 
well.  To  two  ounces  of  the  above  solution  ten  ounces  of  water  are 
added,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  mixture  neutral,  otherwise  it  acts 
as  an  etching  solution.  By  the  use  of  this  solution  the  finest  detail 
may  be  printed  without  clogging  up. 

Corrections. — It  has  usually  been  stated  that  the  great  disadvantage 
of  using  zinc  for  printing  is  from  the  difficulty  of  correcting  errors  or 
making  additions  after  the  subject'has  once  been  put  down  and  etched. 
In  practice,  however,  little  difficulty  is  experienced  if  proper  care  be 
taken. 

Corrections  before  Proving. — These  should  be  made  before  the  plate  is 
etched.  Stains,  finger-marks,  spots,  and  other  imperfections  are  easily 
removed  by  means  of  a  piece  of  snake-stone,  slate-pencil,  &c.  Faint 
lines  are  strengthened  with  autographic  ink  applied  with  a  fine  brush. 
Headings  and  foot  notes,  &c.,  are  added  by  transfer  from  engraved 
copperplates  or  type  on  transfer  paper. 

Corrections  after  Proving.  —  If  the  plate  has  been  etched  and  rolled  in, 
the  following  plan  is  adopted: — The  plate  is  covered  with  gum  and 
fanned  dry,  the  part  to  be  altered  is  washed  with  water  to  remove  the 
gum,  and  then  with  dilute  nitric  acid  one  to  six  ;  the  acid  is  washed  off 
with  plenty  of  water,  and  any  required  insertion  is  made  by  being  trans¬ 
ferred  from  transfer  paper  or  drawn  in  by  hand  with  autographic  ink ; 
the  part  is  then  etched,  the  gum  washed  off,  and  the  plate  is  ready  for 
printing.  An  etching  point  may  also  be  used  for  putting  in  detail,  but 
in  that  case  the  plate  is  etched  before  using  the  point. 

If  it  is  required  to  remove  part  of  the  work  before  making  the  correc¬ 
tions,  the  plate  is  fanned  dry,  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  care¬ 
fully  applied  to  the  part  with  a  pen  or  brush,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  alteration  required.  When  the  ink  is  removed  the  potash  is  soaked 
up  with  blotting-paper,  the  gum,  &c.,  is  washed  off,  and  the  part  is 
allowed  to  dry.  The  dilute  nitric  acid  is  then  applied  as  before,  and 
the  corrections  inserted.  Care  is  taken  not  to  allow  the  alkaline  and 
acid  solutions  to  spread  by  placing  a  cardboard  mask  over  the  parts. 

If  the  dry  point  is  used  the  acid  is  not  required.  The  part  is  etched, 
then  covered  with  gum,  and  the  insertions  are  scratched  in  with  the 
the  point ;  printing  ink  is  then  forced  into  the  lines  with  a  dabber,  made 
of  closely-rolled  flannel,  worked  round  and  round  till  the  lines  are  well 
charged.  A  sheet  of  waste  paper  is  laid  on  the  plate,  and  it  is  passed 
through  the  press  to  drive  the  ink  well  into  the  scratches  and  also  to 
remove  the  superfluous  ink,  the  remainder  is  removed  with  the  gum  by 
sponging  the  plate.  If  necessary  the  plate  is  washed  with  turpentine 
and  rolled  up  again. 

If  the  part  to  be  altered  is  large  or  the  work  has  been  on  it  a  long 
time,  it  is  better  to  grain  it  with  a  small  muller  and  fine  sand,  but  if 
this  cannot  be  done  the  acid  solution  is  allowed  to  act  a  longer  time. 

The  photozincographic  process  as  thus  worked  generally  gives  satis¬ 
factory  results,  and  as  a  rule  the  defects  may  be  traced  to  the  originals ; 
but  it  frequently  happens  in  the  hot  weather  that  the  ink  on  the  trans¬ 
fers  softens  very  much  and  spreads  when  transferred  to  zinc.  Further : 
it  becomes  very  difficult  to  print  during  the  hot  weather  from  the  soften¬ 


ing  of  the  ink  and  the  heating  of  the  plate,  which  may  be  partially  ob- 
viiited  by  the  use  of  stiffer  ink  and  damping  the  plate  with  iced  water ; 
but,  whatever  precautions  may  be  taken,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  print 
fine  work  during  the  hot  months,  and  thus  the  maps  appear  somewhat 
coarse.  But  any  such  defects  are  of  little  moment  when  the  extreme 
utility  of  the  process  for  reproducing  all  kinds  of  maps  in  a  useful 
practical  form  with  economy  and  expedition  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Instead  of  having  to  wait  for  years  till  the  publication  of  the  maps  by 
lithography  or  copperplate  engraving,  the  local  authorities,  engineers,  or 
others  requiring  them,  can  by  its  means  obtain  the  most  accurate  maps 
of  districts  under  survey  within  a  few  months  after  survey. 


Hledmgs  of  Saddles. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventh  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Free 
Public  Library,  William  Brown-street,  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  ult., — the 
President,  Mr.  John  Henderson,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

In  the  absence  of  a  paper,  a  discussion  was  held  on  the  method  of 
preparation  of  collodio-bromide  of  silver. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson  stated  that  he  used  as  a  tube  mortar  a  palm  oil 
sampling  bottle,  the  pestle  being  formed  of  a  thick  glass  tube  ground  to 
fit  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  He  commenced  by  using  the  full  quantity 
of  bromised  collodion  intended  to  be  converted,  the  loss  from  evapora¬ 
tion  being  inappreciable. 

Mr.  Gough  used  the  same  apparatus  and  testified  to  its  efficiency. 
He  had  tried  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  method  of  boiling  the  silver  in  alcohol 
and  adding  it  to  the  collodion —  a  plan  he  found  to  answer  every  require¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  0.  It.  Green  said  it  had  occurred  to  him,  some  time  since,  that  if 
a  bottle  partly  filled  with  hot  alcohol  containing  nitrate  of  silver  in  so¬ 
lution  was  plunged  into  cold  water,  especially  if  kept  in  motion  while 
cooling,  the  reduction  in  the  temperature  'would  cause  the  silver  to  be 
precipitated  in  an  extremely  fine  powder,  which  might  be  available  to 
mix  with  the  collodion.  He  added  that  a  similar  plan  was  adopted  in 
the  preparation  of  some  compounds  of  phosphorus. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  members  seemed  to  be  that  the  use  of  a 
mortar  was  desirable.  Reference  having  been  made  to  the  keeping 
qualities  of  collodio-bromide  plates, 

Mr.  Wilson  said  he  had  exposed  plates  which  had  been  kept  three 
years  with  excellent  results. 

Mr.  Gough  exhibited  several  negatives  taken  by  various  modifications 
of  the  collodio-bromide  process.  Two  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Lea’s  last 
new  process,  silver  being  largely  in  excess,  restrained  by  aqua  regia. 
He  had  exposed  them  half  as  long  again  as  would  be  required  for  a  wet 
plate.  The  negatives  appeared  to  want  detail  in  the  shadows,  and 
apparently  were  under-exposed.  They  were  his  first  attempts  at  the 
process.  The  third  plate  was  prepared  by  the  ordinary  process,  except 
that  a  large  excess  of  silver  was  present.  The  result  was  unsatisfactory, 
being  weak  and  inclined  to  fog.  The  fourth  and  fifth  plates  were  pre¬ 
pared  with  collodio-bromide  containing  a  slight  excess  of  silver.  The 
results  wrere  very  good.  The  sixth  contained  free  bromide.  The  result 
wras  rather  hard,  with  an  absence  of  detail  in  the  shade.  In  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  seventh  plate  a  few  drops  of  liquor  ammonia  wrere  added 
to  the  collodio-bromide. 

One  of  the  members  thought  the  resulting  picture  slightly  hard. 

Mr.  Wilson,  however,  considered  the  negative  bore  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  addition. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Phipps, 

Mr.  Gough  said  he  had  tested  the  collodio-bromide  before  use,  to  as¬ 
sure  himself  of  the  presence  of  the  excess  of  silver  in  one  case  and 
that  of  bromide  in  the  other. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  recent  recommendation  of  the 
addition  of  plain  collodion  to  prevent  mottling. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  he  found  the  addition  of  alcohol  a  certain  cure 
for  mottling,  and  ether  for  tearing  of  the  film. 

The  subject  of  presentation  prints  was  brought  before  the  members, 
and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  leading 
photographers. 

The  President  alluded  to  the  late  excursion  up  the  Weaver,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  testified  to  the  zeal  displayed  by  Mr.  Higgin  in  providing  for 
the  comfort  of  the  members  and  their  friends  (26  in  all)  wffio  wrere 
present  on  the  occasion.  He  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Higgin  for 
his  liberality  in  granting  the  use  of  a  steamer. 

Mr.  Roberts,  seconded  the  motion,  wffiich  was  carried. 

Mr.  Gough  asked  if  any  member  could  account  for  the  peculiar  red 
or  pink  colour  of  some  collodio-bromide  negatives.  He  thought  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  gallic  acid  to  the  tannin  bath  favoured  the  production  of  the 
colour.  The  negatives  printed  weak. 

Mr.  Phipps  observed  that  he  had  at  one  time  used  a  preservative  bath 
of  ten  grains  of  gallic  acid  to  one  ounce  of  alcohol  and  water,  afterwards 
washed  off,  and  did  not  find  the  plates  prone  to  the  defect  complained  of. 
He  suggested  a  slight  intensification  with  silver  and  pyro. 
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The  President  also  recommended  this  course,  and  considered  the 
colour  in  question  arose  from  over-exposure  or  excess  of  pyro.  in  the  de¬ 
veloper.  He  explained  the  method  adopted  by  himself  of  iodising  the 
plate  prior  to  the  use  of  the  silver. 

Mr.  Atkin  exhibited  some  transparencies  which  were  slightly  marred 
by  crapy  lines.  The  defect  was  in  the  collodion.  He  had  prepared 
it  himself,  and,  being  good  in  other  respects,  and  having  a  quantity  of  it, 
he  desired  to  be  informed  of  a  remedy. 

Mr.  Green  thought  the  defect  arose  from  an  excess  of  water,  and 
advised  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash — a 
method  formerly  used  in  the  Taupenot  process  to  ensure  a  rotten  film. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  said  the  safest  plan  was  to  add  to  the  collodion  a 
further  quantity  made  with  more  highly-rectified  solvents. 

Mr.  Green  remarked  that  the  specific  gravities  of  the  solvents 
should  invariably  be  ascertained  by  actual  experiment. 

A  Member  having  reminded  Mr.  Atkin  of  the  suggestion  of  the  use 
of  gelatine  for  the  purpose, 

Mr.  Wilson  said  gelatine  did  not  answer.  He  had  found  by  experi¬ 
ment  that  alcohol  had  a  greater  affinity  for  water  than  gelatine. 

The  President  had  lately  been  troubled  with  marbling  stains  on  his 
wet  plates,  and  asked  the  opinion  of  the  members  as  to  the  cause. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  solvents  in  the  collodion  were  to 
blame,  supposing  the  bath  free  from  impurities. 

Mr.  Gough  attributed  it  to  the  gum  contained  in  the  cheaper  kinds 
of  methylated  alcohol.  He  stated  that  its  presence  could  be  ascertained 
by  mixing  the  alcohol  with  water,  the  gum,  if  present,  rendering  the 
mixture  turbid. 

Mr.  Roberts  exhibited  some  cai’bon  prints  by  single  transfer  obtained 
on  ready-sensitised  paper ;  and  also  several  stereo,  views  on  Durand’s 
sensitive  paper.  He  stated  that  no  extraordinary  precautions  had 
been  taken  to  preserve  it.  All  the  prints  showed  great  excellence. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


OLDHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  28th  ult.,  at  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society’s  Rooms,  Henshaw- 
street,  — the  President,  Mr.  George  Hall,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  George  W.  G.  Given  was  elected  Secretary  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
John  R.  Heaton,  who  has  left  Oldham.  All  correspondence  in  connection 
with  the  Society  should,  therefore,  be  addressed  to  George  W.  G. 
Given,  Church-lane. 

A  conversation  ensued  on  the  bad  effects  of  washing  prints  in  pipe 
water  before  toning. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society,  accompanied  by 
a  few  prints,  be  sent  to  Robert  Platt,  Esq.,  of  Dunham  Hall;  also,  that 
the  next  picnic  be  held  at  Marple,  on  Thursday  next,  the  llth  instant. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  16th  ultimo, — M.  Teisseire 
in  the  chair. 

M.  Vidal  (the  Secretary)  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  van  Monckhoven, 
who  offered  the  Society  his  new  iodides  and  also  his  collodion  for  the 
purpose  of  making  experiments.  Samples  of  these  iodides  had  already 
been  received,  and 

The  Chairman  said  they  only  waited  the  arrival  of  the  fresh  parcel 
promised  by  Dr.  Monckhoven  before  appointing  a  committee  to  make 
trial  of  the  process  with  these  products. 

M.  Vidal  laid  before  the  meeting  a  proof  obtained  by  the  Albert 
process,  also  presented  by  Dr.  Monckhoven.  This  was  an  exceedingly 
fine  proof,  though  somewhat  dull,  and  similar  to  other  proofs  by  the 
same  process  presented  to  the  Society.  He  (M.  Vidal)  said  the  Albert- 
type  appeared  to  promise  great  things  in  the  future ;  but  it  was  desirable 
that  it  should  be  improved  in  regard  to  the  general  intensity  of  the 
prints  and  the  figures  being  rendered  more  lifelike.  No  doubt  this 
end  could  and  would  be  attained,  and,  when  once  realised,  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  point  of  view  photographic  printing  would  make  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  progress. 

On  being  questioned  respecting  the  pigment  papers  which  he  had 
pi’omised  to  procure, 

M.  Vidal  said  he  had  written  to  several  of  the  manufacturers,  but  had 
not  yet  received  satisfactory  replies  to  his  letters  on  the  subject.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  what  he  had  heard,  however,  the  manufacture  was  being  con¬ 
ducted  with  perfect  success,  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  carbon  proofs  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Society  were  in  themselves  sufficient  evidence  that  such  was 
the  case.  Without  it  the  carbon  process  would  certainly  never  become 
general.  He  (M.  Vidal)  presented  several  different  proofs  obtained  by  the 
method  of  transfer  indicated  by  M.  Gobert  at  the  previous  meeting.  He 
said  he  expected  to  be  able  to  do  better  than  this,  and  he  hoped  to  find  out 
a  method  of  transferring  carbon  proofs  that  would  admit  of  their  appli¬ 
cation  direct,  similar  to  what  was  done  in  making  cUcalcovianie.  He 


had  made  some  experiments  with  the  view  of  obtaining  this  object. 
He  intended  to  continue  them  until  it  was  accomplished,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  images  might  be  easily  inserted  in  books  and  albums, 
or  anywhere  where  such  would  be  useful,  and  where  there  was  no 
no  necessity  for  the  immersion  of  the  sheet  intended  to  receive  the 
image.  This  method  of  photographic  < Ucalcomanie  would  render  great 
service  to  several  of  the  industrial  arts. 

M.  Teisseire  presented  a  remarkable  series  of  proofsof  helio-engraving, 
obtained  by  the  process  of  M.  Atnand  Durand,  showing  everything  that 
has  yet  been  done  in  heliography  as  applied  to  engraving.  Amongst 
the  various  splendid  reproductions  was  that  of  Rembrandt’s  portrait, 
which,  he  said,  merited  special  attention.  The  original  was  certainly 
not  finer,  and  the  members  of  the  Society  present  were  asked  to  com¬ 
pare  a  helio-engraving  of  one  of  Claude  Lorraine’s  pictures  with  an  en¬ 
graving  printed  from  the  plate  itself.  The  latter  had  a  less  agreeable 
aspect,  less  vigour,  aud  was  wanting  in  the  velvety  softness  of  the 
heliographic  proof.  The  copy  was  certainly  preferable  to  the  original. 
The  old  proof  furnished  by  the  plate  itself  had  lost  some  of  its  colour, 
owing  to  the  friction  to  which  it  had  been  subjected,  whilst  the  image 
reconstituted  by  helio-engraving  was  printed  with  all  the  vigour  desired, 
and  exhibited  its  best  qualities. 

The  Chairman  said  the  publication  of  M.  Amand  Durand's  was  inte¬ 
resting  to  the  Marseilles  Society  in  many  respects,  and  they  could  not  but 
applaud  efforts  which  had  been  attended  with  such  complete  success. 
He  added  that  the  price  of  the  proofs  was  so  moderate  as  to  place  them 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

M.  Vidal  exhibited  to  the  meeting  the  graduation  from  five  minutes 
to  five  seconds  obtained  in  the  best  kind  of  light  for  his  new  “universal 
photometer,”  with  which  he  had  adopted  the  ingenious  invention  of  his 
skilful  colleague,  M.  Pouget,  which  consisted  in  separating  from  the 
photometer  the  different  degrees  so  as  to  expose  at  the  same  time  only 
the  proof  to  be  printed  and  the  degree  fixed  upon  beforehand.  This 
question  will  be  the  subject  of  a  special  communication  on  a  future 
occasion. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  labours  of  the  Society  would  now 
be  closed  for  the  photographic  current  year.  He  said  he  was  happy  to 
state  that  during  the  year  some  valuable  wrork  had  been  accomplished ; 
and  he  hoped  that  during  the  two  months  that  their  operations  would 
be  suspended  new  studies  would  be  prosecuted  with  success,  and  that  at 
their  re-union  in  the  month  of  October  next  many  important  commu¬ 
nications  would  be  made  to  the  Society. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


(£orm  jjonDentf. 

— ♦ — 

R  E  T  0  U  C  II  I  N  G  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— May  I  ask  your  contributor  who  adopts  the  queer  nom 
de  plume  of  “  A  Piece  of  Chalk,”  what  he  means  when  he  says  that  the 
most  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  by  means  far  more  simple  and 
effectual  than  either  pencil  or  brush?  Does  he  mean  that  he  is  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  secret  method  that  is  more  simple  and  effectual  ?  or  are  we 
to  take  what  follows  about  touching  upon  the  print  to  be  the  method 
referred  to  ? 

Altogether  “  A  Piece  of  Chalk”  is  not  only  indefinite  but  inaccurate 
in  several  of  his  statements.  He  says  he  has  tried  some  of  the  methods 
recommended  for  retouching  negatives ;  but  it  is  evident  to  me  that  he 
has  not  had  much  experience  in  them.  I  do  not  wonder  at  him  being 
hard  upon  the  pencils  if  he  bought  them  with  the  idea  that  they  would 
do  the  work  themselves ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  little  too  bad  to  say  that 
they  are  advertised  and  almost  warranted  to  do  it.  It  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  exaggeration. 

In  my  experience  (and,  as  I  have  between  twenty  and  forty  negatives 
to  retouch  daily,  it  cannot  be  called  limited)  I  have  found  the  lead 
pencil  the  most  effectual  for  the  work.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  match¬ 
ing  the  film  with  it  without  leaving  a  mechanical  effect.  I  find  an  HB 
pencil  far  the  best  to  use,  and  always  keep  a  piece  of  glass  paper  by  my 
side  to  keep  it  to  a  point. 

In  another  part  he  says  that  an  artist  who  can  draw  and  paint  the 
human  form  finds  that  some  less  mechanical  means  are  necessary  to 
impart  to  the  negative  just  what  is  -wanted.  Now,  although  I  can  both 
draw  and  paint  the  human  form,  I  cannot  see  why  stippling  upon  the 
negative  should  be  considered  more  mechanical  than  stippling  upon  the 
print.  Again  :  in  speaking  of  the  surface  of  the  negative  he  says  that 
anyone  accustomed  to  draw  on  wood  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  acquire 
freedom  on  that  material ;  but  glossy  or  any  kind  of  varnish  is  a  far 
less  pleasant  surface  to  work  on.  Now,  I  do  not  know  what  sort  of 
drawing  upon  wood  “A  Piece  of  Chalk”  means,  but  whenever  I 
have  had  to  make  drawings  upon  wood  for  engravings,  the  surface 
has  been  covered  with  a  dilute  wash  of  Chinese  white,  which  not 
only  makes  the  wood  a  better  colour,  but  gives  to  the  surface  a 
tooth  that  takes  the  pencil  most  effectually.  Just  such  a  surface  may 
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be  got  upon  the  negative  by  using  Hughes’s  matt  varnish,  or  coating 
the  negative  before  varnishing  with  gum  water,  or  diluting  the  ordinary 
negative  varnish  with  spirit  and  applying  it  cold. 

If  he  means  that  touching  upon  the  print  is  better  than  retouching 
upon  the  negative,  I  have  only  to  say  that  when  once  the  negative  is 
done  any  number  of  prints  can  be  struck  off  all  alike ;  but  each  of  the 
prints  would  have  to  be  worked  up  if  the  other  method  is  resorted  to. 

As  for  the  statement  that  the  colour  most  generally  used  for  touching 
upon  the  print  is  Indian  ink,  I  can  only  ask  where  he  got  his  experience 
from,  for  I  never  saw  it  used  by  anyone  that  knew  what  they  were 
about.  The  most  general  thing  used  is  a  mixture  of  ivory  black  and 
madder  brown  or  sepia,  indigo,  and  madder  lake,  the  suitable  medium 
being  just  enough  gum  water  to  match  the  surface  of  the  albumenised 
pape°. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  George  Croughton. 

August  2,  1870.  ^ 


NITRO-GLUCOSE  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  “  W.  A.  S.,”  Ipswich,  we  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  supplying  him  with  any  quantity  of  “ nitro-glucose  paper” 
he  may  require. 

We  believe  that  nitro-glucose  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  photographic 
or  chemical  depots.  At  all  events,  we  prepare  the  article  for  ourselves. 
—We  are,  yours,  &c.,  Bovey  AMD  Rivot. 

W'dlesden ,  London ,  W.  W.,  August  1,  1870. 

- 4 - 

SULPHANTIMONIATE  OF  SODIUM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where  Schlippe’s  salt  can 
be  procured?  It  is  not  kept  by  the  chemists  of  Liverpool. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  J.  W.  H.  W. 

Liverpool,  August  1,  1870. 

[Some  time  ago  we  tried  nearly  every  wholesale  chemist’s  in  London, 
but  could  only  obtain  this  salt  at  Bolton’s,  Holborn-bars.  The  price 
was  fourpence  per  ounce. — Eds.] 


iflisttllmiea. 

High  Jinks. — The  Rev.  Alban  Rochet  has  his  photograph  taken  in 
“full  ritualistic  fig”  to  present  to  his  flock.  Country  photographer : 

‘  ‘  The  heyes  might  be  helevated  a  little  ’igher,  your  reverence  !  ” — Punch. 

Coba.lt  Bronze. — A  fine  violet  bronze,  which  can  be  rubbed  up  like 
talc,  and  resembles  chloride  of  chromium,  can  be  prepared  from  cobalt. 
It  is  free  from  arsenic,  which  is  of  material  importance,  and  is  chiefly 
composed  of  phosphoric  acid,  oxide  of  cobalt,  ammonia,  and  water.  A 
green  cobalt  colour  is  made  of  oxide  of  cobalt  and  oxide  of  zinc.  If 
these  colours  could  be  made  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  cheaply,  they 
could  in  many  instances  replace  the  poisonous  arsenic  colours  now  exten¬ 
sively  employed  for  wall  paper. 

Transparent  Positives. — Transparent  positives  are  required  princi¬ 
pally  as  transparent  stereographs  ;  also  for  exhibitions  with  the  magic 
lantern  or  stereopticon,  and  for  the  decoration  of  windows  with  true 
pictures  of  natural  objects  on  glass.  Such  pictures  are  the  finest  that 
can  be  made  by  photography,  especially  when  carefully  coloured  ;  but 
they  require  much  care  in  their  preparation,  and  depend  essentially 
upon  the  goodness  and  accuracy  of  the  negative  for  their  goodness  and 
accuracy.  It  is  impossible  to  produce  from  a  poor  and  imperfect  nega¬ 
tive  anything  but  a  poor  and  imperfect  positive,  however  the  focussing 
may  be  varied  ;  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  essential  it  is  to 
make  in  the  first  place  your  negative  as  sharp  and  perfect  as  possible. 
It  is  for  such  work  as  this  that  a  long-focus  lens  has  a  very  great 
advantage  over  a  lens  of  short  focus,  as  may  be  seen  by  making  an  ab¬ 
solute  experiment.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  two  pictures  of  the  same 
size,  of  the  same  object,  one  with  a  lens  of  which  the  principal  focus  is 
three  inches,  and  that  of  the  other  ten  inches ;  let  the  picture  be  a  square 
of  three  inches.  Focus  with  the  same  amount  of  accuracy  with  either  lens. 
On  examination  with  a  magnifying  glass  it  will  be  observed  distinctly 
that  the  negative  taken  with  the  lens  of  long  focus  is  much  more  uni¬ 
formly  sharp  from  centre  to  side  than  the  one  taken  with  the  other  lens. 
This  property  is  easily  demonstrated  mathematically.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  recommend  that  the  negative  intended  for  solar  enlargements  or  for 
copying  shall  always  be  taken  with  a  lens  whose  focus  is  as  long  as 
compatible  with  the  working  distance  of  the  object,  provided  with 
such  a  negative  our  next  opei’ation  is  to  copy  it  into  a  positive,  either 
on  glass  or  on  paper.  Exclude  all  outside  parts  of  the  negative  which 
are  not  sharp,  either  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  negative  or  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  parts  with  a  matt.  To  take  copies  from  negatives  on  glass 
there  are  two  methods — one  by  contact,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  other  by 
means  of  a  copying  camera,  or  a  solar  camera. — Phil.  Phot. 


Cure  for  Warts. — Nitrate  of  silver,  which  has  hitherto  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  for  this  purpose,  appears  to  be  on  the  wane,  for  we  read  that 
the  best  cautery  for  warts,  corns,  &c.,  is  said  to  be  dichloracetic  acid. 

It  must  be  applied  on  the  sharp  point  of  a  glass  stopper  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  great  caution  ought  to  be  observed  not  to  use  too  much  of 
it,  as  it  will  eat  a  deep  hole  into  the  flesh.  One  application  is  frequently 
sufficient  to  drive  away  a  wart.  The  acid  smells  like  vinegar,  but  is 
a  much  more  powerful  caustic.  It  can  be  had  from  our  best  druggists, 
and  sometimes  comes  put  up  in  bottles  with  directions  for  use. 

Tungsten  Compounds.— Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  introduce  them,  tungsten  colours  do  not  appear  to  find 
much  favour — nor  does  the  use  of  tungsten  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
accomplish  all  that  was  predicted  for  it.  The  goodness  of  the  steel  was 
generally  found  to  be  due  to  the  manganese  that  happened  to  be  present 
in  the  tungsten  ore.  Tungstate  of  zinc  has  been  proposed  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  white  lead ;  and  tungstate  of  soda  is  sold  as  a  phoenix  powder, 
because  it  renders  fabrics  incombustible.  This  latter  use  of  tungsten 
compounds  to  prevent  the  combustion  of  theatrical  scenery  and  of 
dresses  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  any. 

Beautiful  Experiment  with  Light.  — Choose  a  room  where  the  sun 
shines  in  through  the  window,  and  then  block  out  all  the  light  by 
means  of  a  shutter  or  otherwise,  taking  care  that  all  cracks  are  stopped. 
Then  cut  a  hole  about  six  inches  square  in  the  shutter,  and  stop  the 
hole  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  rich  deep  blue  or  bluish-purple 
glass.  A  broad  beam  of  deep  blue  or  purple  light  from  the  sun  will 
thus  stream  down  into  the  otherwise  dark  room.  Then  hold  in  the 
deep  blue  light  a  bottle  or  other  article  made  of  uranium  glass.  Orna¬ 
mental  bottles  made  of  this  glass,  which  is  sometimes  called  “ canary” 
glass  because  of  its  light  yellow  colour,  are  commonly  on  sale  at 
chemists’  shops.  They  are  plentifully  made  to  hold  smelling  salts,  and 
may  cost  from  sixpence  to  three  shillings  each.  The  blue  light  should 
be  deep  and  not  very  brilliant.  When  the  uranium  glass  bottle  is  held 
in  it  the  bottle  will  appear  to  glow  with  great  beauty,  with  all  the 
brilliancy  of  a  glow-worm,  as  if  white  hot. 

Experiments  With  Gun-Cotton. — In  consequence  of  several  serious 
accidents  by  the  explosion  of  nitro-glycerine,  many  transportation 
companies  have  become  very  suspicious  of  all  explosive  agents,  and 
frequently  decline  to  take  gun-cotton  as  freight,  although  all  precautions 
are  observed  that  are  usual  with  gunpowder.  In  order  to  quiet  the  fears 
of  the  freight  agents,  some  experiments  were  undertaken  by  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Prentice  that  are  worthy  of  notice.  A  small  box,  containing 
125  charges  of  gun-cotton,  representing  an  explosive  force  equal  to  one 
quarter  of  a  ton  of  gunpowder,  was  fired  by  a  fuse  in  an  open  space. 
As  soon  as  the  fire  reached  the  cotton  there  was  a  great  flame,  similar 
to  that  produced  by  straw,  but  no  explosion ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  moments,  nothing  further  was  burning  excepting  the  brown-paper, 
in  which  the  gun-cotton  had  been  packed.  The  box  was  an  ordinary 
one,  such  as  is  commonly  used  for  the  transportation  of  gun-cotton,  was 
fastened  by  nails,  but  not  by  iron  bands  on  the  covers.  Several  charges 
of  gun-cotton  were  placed  on  the  track  and  were  run  over  by  heavy- 
coal  cars ;  some  of  them  were  ignited,  others  not.  Another  charge  was 
cut  into  pieces  by  a  chisel  without  producing  any  effect — there  was 
neither  explosion  nor  ignition.  By  percussion  on  an  anvil,  a  roll  of  gun¬ 
cotton  was  exploded,  but  it  was  observed — as  is  the  case  with  nitro¬ 
glycerine,  under  similar  circumstances — that  only  the  portions  struck 
ave  an  explosion ;  the  other  portions  burned  up  quietly.  The  heat  of 
urning  gun-cotton  does  not  appear  to  be  very  great,  as  a  small  tuft  of 
it  can  be  fired  on  a  heap  of  gunpowder  without  igniting  the  powder. 
In  reference  to  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  gun-cotton,  there  is  no 
well-authenticated  instance  of  such  a  change  taking  place  without 
elimination  of  fire ;  but  numerous  examples  of  the  entire  disappearance 
of  the  contents  of  bottles  and  boxes  are  on  record.  Sometimes  the 
cotton  changes  to  a  gum,  and,  at  others,  to  oxalic  acid ;  but  the  chemical 
decomposition  take  place  gradually  and  without  danger.  From  all  of 
these  observations,  it  would  appear  that  gun-cotton  can  be  transported 
as  freely  as  gunpowder  and  with  the  same  precautions.  In  Germany, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  freight  agents,  gun-cotton  for  philo¬ 
sophic  purposes  is  sent  in  bottles  wet  with  alcohol,  and,  on  arrival  at 
its  destination,  only  requires  to  be  saturated  with  ether  to  be  dissolved 
into  collodion  ready  for  use.  Gun-cotton  is  also  sometimes  immersed 
in  a  bath  of  melted  paraffine,  to  protect  it  from  the  effects  of  moisture. 
— Scien.  Amer. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — Availing  themselves  of  the 
kind  invitation  of  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.  S.,  &c.,  the 
President  of  this  Society,  a  number  of  the  members  met  at  his  house 
on  Saturday  evening  last  to  partake  of  his  hospitality.  After  dinner 
the  various  toasts  incident  to  such  an  occasion  were  given  and  responded 
to  in  a  befitting  manner.  In  proposing  the  health  of  Mr.  Statham,  Mr. 
Sebastian  Davis  (who  occupied  the  vice-chair)  said: — The  cordial  man¬ 
ner  with  which  you  always  receive  the  mention  of  the  name  of  our  valued 
President,  anticipates  somewhat  the  manner  in  which  you  wiH  respond 
to  the  expi’ession  of  feeling  that  I  am  about  to  propose.  Every  member  of 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society  can  but  regard  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stat¬ 
ham  not  only  as  a  most  excellent  and  efficient  President,  but  an  able  pro¬ 
moter  of  scientific  cultivation,  and  this  in  connection  and  in  subordina¬ 
tion  to  the  exercise  of  kind  Christian  feelings.  It  is  pleasant  to  recal 
to  our  recollection  that  in  the  midst  of  pressing  and  constant  duties, 
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ever  associated  with  the  management  of  parochial  institutions  in  a 
densely-populated  neighbourhood,  the  claims  of  art  and  science  have 
had  with  him  their  due  influence.  Mr.  Statham  not  only  cultivates 
the  knowledge  of  scientific  facts  as  a  source  of  intellectual  personal 
pleasure,  but  is  ever  ready  to  commuuicate  that  knowledge  to  others 
in  an  agreeable  and  lucid  manner.  There  is  a  direct  advantage,  more¬ 
over,  in  a  Society  like  ours  being  presided  over  by  a  gentleman  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  general  rather  than  a  more  intimate  technical  knowledge  of 
one  particular  and  circumscribed  branch  of  art  or  science.  It  is  well 
that  the  members  should  have  their  attention  frequently  directed  to 
the  relationship  between  photography  and  other  kindred  branches  of 
scientific  and  artistic  study,  and  thereby  be  assisted  in  forming  a  cor¬ 
rect  idea  of  the  direction  towards  which  its  capabilities  may  be  most 
successfully  applied.  In  these  respects  it  would  be  impossible  to  have 
a  better  President  than  the  one  who  has  now  been  connected  with  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society  for  many  years,  and  whose  name 
is  intimately  associated  with  its  history.  But,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he 
possesses  still  higher  qualities  which  give  a  tone,  united  with  an  agree¬ 
able  freedom,  to  our  proceedings,  enhanced  by  graces  of  manner, 
hospitality  of  disposition,  and  kindliness  of  nature.  Unite  with  me, 
therefore,  in  wishing  our  esteemed  President  many  years  of  health,  happi¬ 
ness,  and  continued  association  with  the  South  London  Photographic  So¬ 
ciety.  The  President  in  respondingtothetoast,  which  was  enthusiastically 
received,  spoke  of  his  own  connection  with  the  Society.  Some  persons 
entertained  the  idea  that  it  was  unbefitting  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to 
take  an  active  part  in  matters  of  science ;  but  he  contended  that  science 
was  the  handmaid  of  religion,  and  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  two.  In  several  ways  photographic  science,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  had  been  made  to  conduce  to  facilitating  the  spread  of  religion, 
and  he  could  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  he,  as  a  Christian  minister, 
was  acting  in  any  way  derogatory  to  his  faith  by  taking  such  a  warm  in¬ 
terest  as  he  did  in  the  welfare  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 
In  the  course  of  a  conversation  concerning  the  best  means  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  Society,  various  remarks  of  a  practical  nature  were 
offered  by  Messrs.  Henry  Cooper,  jun.,  Foxlee,  Frank  Howard,  Cocking, 
J.  T.  Taylor,  Sebastian  Davis,  and  others.  Between  music  and  pleasant 
conversation  the  evening  passed  rapidly  away,  and  at  a  late  hour  the 
members  separated,  having  spent  a  most  agreeable  evening. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
deplume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A  single  dark  slide,  10  X  8,  is  offered  in  exchange  for  a  double  slide,  7^  X  4|. — 
Address,  George  Waters,  Bowness-on- Windermere. 

Six  well-made  sashes,  4  feet  8  inches  X  3  feet  8  inches,  and  glass  door  to  match, 
taken  down  from  a  studio  all  glazed— also,  80  feet  of  glass  and  four  lights 
4  feet  8  inches  square— will  be  exchanged  for  a  full-plate  or  10  X  8  bellows 
body  camera.  No  reasonable  offer  will  be  refused. — Address  J.  New,  South- 
street,  opposite  the  “  Old  Sergeant,”  Wandsworth. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Each  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 
defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 


Pigment  (Hull).— It  is  easy  enough  to  make  a  margin  round  a  negative  suffi¬ 
cient  for  every  requirement  in  carbon  printing.  A  wash  of  China  ink  will 
answer  the  purpose  very  well ;  so  will  a  mask  made  of  thin  opaque  paper. 
In  short,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity,  no  difficulty  whatever  will  bo 
experienced  in  making  the  margin  required. 

James  Sykes. — You  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  negatives  that  have  been 
intensified  by  iodide  of  mercury  become  more  and  more  intense  as  they  get 
older.  It  is  said,  however,  that  this  tendency  is  entirely  got  rid  of  by  pour¬ 
ing  over  the  surface  of  the  newly-intensified  negative  a  very  weak  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  experiment,  if  carefully  conducted,  wiil  sup¬ 
ply  you  with  an  answer  to  the  question  with  which  you  conclude  your  letter. 

Bob  Acres. — We  cannot  give  you  a  specific  to  prevent  your  varnish  from 
cracking,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  addition  of  a  little  Venice 
turpentine  will  effect  the  desired  end.  We  on  one  occasion  had  a  small  bottle 
of  varnish  given  to  us  which  was  composed  of  sandarac  and  Venice  turpen¬ 
tine  dissolved  in  alcohol.  There  was  half  as  much  of  the  turpentine  as  oi  the 
sandarac.  This  varnish  was  very  bright  and  good,  and  was,  moreover, 
very  tough. 

James  Nelson. — Although  we  are  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  relativo  merits 
of  wood  and  gutta  percha  as  material  out  of  which  to  construct  baths,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  state  that  either  of  them  will  answer  the  purpose  quite 
well,  provided  certain  precautions  are  taken  and  conditions  adhered  to. 
These  may  be  summed  up  in  protecting  the  material  itself  from  the  silver, 
and  in  not  allowing  the  solution  to  remain  in  the  vessel  for  a  longer  period 
than  can  possibly  be  helped. 

J .  Townson. —  You  will  find  scattered  throughout  our  past  four  or  five  volumes 
useful  hints  connected  with  the  subject,  but  no  effectual  remedy  for  blisters  is 
known.  The  cause  may,  in  general  terms,  be  stated  to  arise  from  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  surface  of  the  paper,  which  prevents  the  albumen  from  obtaining 
a  proper  hold  of  it.  The  whole  rationale  of  blistering  has  been  discussed  in  the 
Journal.  We  refer  you,  in  the  meantime,  to  an  article  on  the  subject  at  page 
99  of  our  thirteenth  volume  (that  for  1866). 

S.  Menzies. — Your  attempt  at  reproducing  an  engraving  is  very  far  indeed 
from  being  so  unsuccessful  as  you  imagine.  The  portion  that  is  good  is  of 
a  very  high  quality  ;  indeed,  the  only  deficiency  in  the  reproduction  is  the 
falling  away  near  the  margin,  proving  either  that  you  have  used  a  lens  quite 
unsuited  for  the  purpose,  or,  of  suited,  that  the  stop  has  been  far  too  large. 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  powers  of  the  lens  have  been  overtaxed,  by  which 
we  mean  that  the  focus  has  been  too  short  for  the  size  of  plate  attempted  to 
be  covered. 

J.  M.  (Bristol). — To  destroy  in  a  temporary  manner  the  black  polish  on  the 
silver  cup,  which  would  certainly  prevent  your  obtaining  such  a  photograph 
as  would  suit  your  requirements,  it  is  only  necessary  that  you  keep  the  cup 
in  a  very  cold  room  or  ice  chest,  and  then  when  everything  is  ready  bring  it 
out  and  place  it  on  the  table  of  your  warm  operating  room.  A  condensation 
of  moisture  will  take  place,  which  will  effect  the  desired  end  in  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  manner.  The  same  end  may  be  achieved  by  placing  ice  or  any  freezing 
mixture  in  the  vessel. 

W.  A.  Skill  (Lincoln). — With  every  desire  to  oblige  our  correspondent,  wo 
cannot  at  present  afford  time  to  analyse  the  samples  of  mounting  board 
enclosed  by  him  with  the  view  of  detecting  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  He  may  do  it  for  himself  in  the  following  manner : — Make  a  solution 
of  about  five  grains  of  acetate  of  lead  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water;  to  this 
add  about  five  or  six  minims  of  acetic  acid.  This  is  the  test  solution,  and  is 
employed  very  simply.  Place  a  small  drop  on  the  piece  of  cardboard  to  be 
tested,  and  allow  it  to  dry  in  a  warm  place— preferably  in  a  little  drying 
stove,  such  as  most  photographers  employ  for  drying  negatives.  If  an 
obvious  brown  or  dark  stain  appear  after  a  quarter-of-an-hour  or  so  the 
mount  is  unfit  for  use ;  but  if  the  test  produce  no  decided  effect  you  may 
conclude  the  cardboard  is  perfectly  safe. 

“Northern  Light,”  “Chemicus,”  “M.D.,”  and  several  other  correspondents 
and  reviews  in  our  next. 

9®*  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITORS  Adver 

tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER”— at  the  Office,  ,  York 

street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Photographs  Registered.— 

Thomas  Johnson.  Leicester. — Two  Portraits  of  John  Hodges,  Esq. — one  in 
Arabian  and  the  other  in  Syrian  Costume. 

Richard  P.  Yeo,  Plymouth.—  Group  of  the  Municipal  Authorities  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  Others,  at  Laying  the  Foundation  Stone  of  the  New  Guildhall 
on  the  1st  instant. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Subscriber. — The  specimens  may  be  seen  at  our  office. 

A.  A.  I. — It  will  afford  us  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  again  at  your  earliest  con¬ 
venience. 

Auld  Lens. — The  back  lens  of  the  doublet,  when  used  alone,  will  cover  twice 
as  much  as  the  completed  lens  is  advertised  to  do. 

Subaltern — We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  long  before  you  leave  this 
country  the  article  wanted  will  have  been  secured. 

T.  F.- — As  you  observe,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  silver  may  not  be  dissolved 
in  water  (a  minimum,  of  course)  and  added  to  the  anhydrous  alcohol.  We 
know  some  who  do  this,  and  prefer  it  to  any  other  method  of  effecting  the 
solution. 

G.  Borwicic. — The  only  antidote  to  nitrate  of  silver  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  is  common  salt,  which  ought  to  be  dissolved  in  lukewarm  water 
and  swallowed.  This  converts  the  nitrate,  which  is  a  virulent  poison,  into 
the  chloride,  which  is  of  a  more  harmless  nature. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  August  3rd,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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REDUCTION  OF  EXPOSURES  BY  THE  USE  OF  RED 

LIGHT. 

On  reading  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  interesting  communication  in  our 
last  number  on  The  Reduction  of  Exposures  in  Wet  and  Dry  Pro¬ 
cesses ,  we  were  reminded  of  some  experiments  we  made  some  con¬ 
siderable  time  ago  in  a  somewhat  similar  direction.  The  passage 
in  La  Lumiere  which  lias  attracted  Mr.  Lea’s  attention  suggested 
very  nearly  the  same  line  of  thought  to  us  on  reading  it,  viz.,  that 
exposures  of  wet  plates  (probably  of  dry  also)  might  be  curtailed 
by  submitting  the  plate  after  exposure  to  red  light,  in  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  action  at  first  set  up  by  the  violet  rays. 

We  had  so  little  confidence  in  any  of  the  red  glasses  or  coloured 
papers  usually  manufactured,  that  our  attention  was  confined  to  the 
use  of  a  solution  which  would  cut  off  all  but  the  extreme  red  ra3rs. 
Strong  logwood  and  Brazil  wood  solutions  were  tried  with  moderate 
success;  the  time  of  exposure  could  be  reduced,  but  not  by  any  con¬ 
siderable  quantity.  When  the  exposure  to  red  light  was  prolonged 
beyond  a  certain  time  fogging  of  the  plate  resulted. 

Having  gone  so  far,  w7e  went  just  one  step  further.  The  fogging 
above  alluded  to  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  red 
light  on  the  portions  of  the  sensitive  film  which  had  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  affected  by  exposure  to  white  light  in  the  camera.  There 
are  few  red-coloured  solutions  which  do  not  transmit  a  very  small 
proportion  of  cliemically-active  light.  The  results  of  short  expo¬ 
sures  to  these  rays  cannot  be  easily  appreciated ;  but,  when  the  sensr 
tive  film  is  exposed  to  this  light  for  a  considerable  time,  its  effects 
become  evident  cn  the  application  of  the  developer  to  the  film. 

As  the  mode  in  which  we  sought  to  obviate  this  effect  is  novel  we 
may  mention  it  here ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  premise  that,  other 
matters  of  more  importance  at  the  time  interfering,  our  experiments 
in  the  new  direction  only  reached  the  preliminary  stage.  But  since 
the  matter  has  been  taken  up  by  others,  it  is  worth  while  to  mention 
the  line  in  which  we  pursued  our  experiments. 

Finding  that  the  red  solution  previously  used  transmitted  light 
which  directly  affected  the  portions  of  the  film  not  acted  upon  by 
white  light,  we  cast  about  for  a  solution  which  would  enable  us  to 
command  red  rays  robbed  of  all  direct  “actinic”  power.  Remem¬ 
bering  the  results  of  Professor  Stokes’s  remarkable  researches  on 
Fluorescence ,  and  that  light  of  lowered  refrangibility  has  been  shown 
to  have  lost  much,  if  not  all,  its  chemical  activity,  we  sought  for  a 
solution  which  would  give  a  very  strong  red  fluorescence,  our  pur. 
pose  being  to  employ  this  as  our  filtering  medium  for  the  light. 

Chlorophyll  (the  green  colouring  matter  of  plants)  when  dissolved 
in  spirit  exhibits  a  very  deep  red  fluorescence,  and  was.  therefore, 
suitable  for  our  purpose.  On  examining  the  different  chlorophylls 
we  found  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  common  parsley  was  in 
every  respect  the  best  of  all  the  substances  we  had  experimented 
with.  In  order  to  obtain  the  colouring  matter,  it  is  only  necessax-y 
to  place  the  parsley  leaves— young  and  fresh— in  any  suitable 
vessel,  and  cover  them  with  common  methylated  spirit.  On  digest¬ 
ing  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  a  day  or  two,  the  leaves  will  be 
found  to  have  lost  their  colour  and  the  spirit  to  have  gained  it.  The 
spirit  is  drained  off,  and  then  poured  over  a  fresh  batch  of  parsley 


tops  and  filtered  off,  after  digestion  for  some  days.  A  solution  is  now 
obtained  of  a  greenish-red  colour  by  transmitted  light ;  but  if  a  glass 
vessel  full  of  it  be  held  in  the  sunshine  and  examined  by  reflection, 
it  is  seen  to  be  of  a  deep  blood-red  colour.  In  very  thin  layers  the 
liquid  is  gi’een,  but  in  thicker  strata  almost  pure  red  by  transmitted 
light.  If  the  operator  possess  a  small  hand  spectroscope  he  cap. 
easily  ascertain  the  proper  thickness  of  the  layer  to  be  employed. 

The  light  transmitted  by  the  solution  above  described  appeared  to 
be  robbed  of  all  power  of  starting  chemical  action,  and,  therefore,  it 
seems  a  priori  to  be  the  most  suitable  filter  that  can  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  indicated  in  Mr.  Lea’s  paper.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
liquid  may  be  concentrated  almost  at  pleasure  by  evaporation  so  as 
to  obtain  a  very  strong  solution,  the  latter  being  used  either  in  a  cell 
or  for  painting  over  paper,  to  be  afterwards  employed  in  the  camera 
in  the  manner  indicated  by  Mr.  Lea. 

Finally ;  it  will  be  noted  that  the  principle  involved  in  this  ar¬ 
rangement  has  not  yet  received  any  practical  application,  and,  if 
successful,  its  use  might  be  extended  in  other  directions.  We  are 
bound  to  mention,  however,  that  there  may  be  one  weak  point  in  the 
plan.  When  the  refrangibility  of  light  is  lowered  the  chemical 
energy  is  reduced — that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  setting  up  chemical 
change  on  a  sensitive  plate  is  lost  or  greatly  impaired.  This  we  cal¬ 
culate  upon.  But  it  may  turn  out  that  the  fluorescent  red  light  lias 
not  only  no  power  of  starting  chemical  action,  but  that  it  is  also 
powerless  to  continue  an  action  once  set  up  by  the  blue  rays.  This 
is  an  obvious  objection  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  the  course  we 
proposed,  but  direct  experiment  may  show  that  it  has  no  force.  We 
shall,  therefore,  take  an  early  opportunity  of  setting  the  matter  afc 
rest. 


CARBON  PRINTING  APPLIED  TO  ENAMEL  TABLETS 
AND  PORCELAIN  SURFACES. 

In  our  last  article  on  the  application  of  carbon  to  photography  we 
described  the  method  of  utilising  the  process  for  the  producing  of 
transparencies  for  the  lantern  or  the  stereoscope.  It  is  with  no 
small  amount  of  gratification  we  learn  that,  in  consequence  of  that 
article,  several  of  our  readers  have  been  induced  to  submit  the 
process  to  the  test  of  experiment,  which  has,  in  every  case,  led  to 
success  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Our  present  article  is  on  the  production  of  carbon  opalotypes  and 
enamels.  Concerning  photographic  prints  of  any  kind  on  opal  glass 
or  enameUed  tablets  as  a  basis,  we  need  only  say  that  their  vigour 
and  fineness  are  such  as  to  render  them  superior  to  prints  upon 
paper.  This  point  has  often  been  alluded  to  in  these  pages,  and 
hence  we  consider  no  further  comparison  here  necessary. 

To  produce  a  print  in  carbon  (or  other  pigment)  on  a  flat  plate  of 
opal  glass  is  a  matter  which  is  easy  enough.  The  pigmented  paper 
having  been  sensitised  and  exposed  in  the  manner  directed  in 
our  former  article  on  this  subject  [ante  page  336],  is  transferred 
to  a  plate  of  flashed  opal  glass,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  made 
scrupulously  clean  by  being  immersed  in  diluted  nitric  acid  or  in 
some  other  convenient  way.  The  manipulative  details  given  in  our 
former  article  serve  in  the  present  instance,  but  a  shorter  exposure 
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must  be  given;  for  pictures  which  might  be  faultless  as  transparencies 
may,  nevertheless,  present  a  very  smudgy  appearance  when  backed 
with  a  a  white  material  such  as  opal  glass,  or  even  paper,  and 
viewed  by  reflected  light. 

And  here  we  may  say  that  the  finest  transparencies  in  our  collec¬ 
tion  will,  if  laid  down  upon  any  kind  of  white  ground,  look  very  heavy 
and  dingy  compared  with  their  appearance  when  viewed  as  a  trans¬ 
parency  ought  to  be,  namely,  by  direct  instead  of  reflected  light.  To 
produce  a  really  fine  opalotype,  therefore,  the  exposure  must  be  some¬ 
what  less  than  that  required  for  a  transparency. 

It  has  been  said  that  opalotypes,  when  produced  by  the  collodio- 
ehloride  process,  begin,  after  a  time,  to  show  symptoms  of  fading,  and 
this  may  possibly  be  the  reason  why  this  process  is  now  so  little,  if  at 
all,  practised.  Of  one  thing  we  are  quite  assured — fading  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense,  as  connected  with  silver  printing,  is  quite  unknown  in  the 
process  now  being  described.  The  whites— that  is  to  say,  the  highest 
lights — are  composed  of  pure  opal  glass  and  of  nothing  else,  and  this 
is  the  case  with  no  other  opalotype  printing  process  ;  while  the  blacks 
are  composed  of  pigments  of  any  desired  kind,  the  particles  of  which 
are  held  together  by  means  of  a  transparent,  insoluble,  and 
unalterable  material. 

The  production  of  a  carbon  opalotype  is  probably  one  of  the  easiest 
feats  in  photographic  printing  of  any  kind.  Not  so,  however,  is  the 
printing  on  a  rounded  or  convex  surface,  such  as  an  enamel  tablet 
of  the  usual  kind.  This  is  attended  with  some  difficulties,  but  they 
are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prove  insurmountable  ;  moreover,  the 
extreme  beauty  of  a  picture  on  a  convex  or  lunette  surface  is  such  as 
to  justify  the  expenditure  of  almost  any  moderate  amount  of  labour 
in  order  to  overcome  them  successfully.  To  do  this  some  modifications 
in  the  process  are  requisite.  The  first  and  most  important  one  is  to 
procure  a  tissue  much  more  flexible  than  any  hitherto  in  use  ;  and 
by  flexibility  we  do  not  here  allude  to  the  gelatined  sensitive  film  itself, 
but  to  the  paper  which  is  employed  as  a  means  of  support  for  that 
gelatine.  The  commercial  tissue  that  we  have  hitherto  been  using 
in  our  experiments  has  a  hard,  stiff  paper  as  its  foundation,  and  if 
tried  for  the  purpose  here  proposed  will  require  more  than  ordinary 
care  to  ensure  a  successful  result. 

When  trying  some  experiments  with  a  view  to  the  waiting  of  the 
present  article,  w7e  made  some  tissue  on  a  basis  of  thin  and  imper¬ 
fectly-sized  paper.  Whereas  the  ordinary  commercial  tissue  was  so 
hard  and  brittle  as  to  admit  of  its  being  broken  across,  this,  although 
when  dry  still  stiff  and  unyielding,  was  devoid  of  brittleness,  and 
after  a  very  brief  soaking  in  water  became  quite  limp  and  flaccid. 
This  last  is  one  of  the  main  conditions  of  success  in  carrying  out  a 
carbon  printing  process  upon  a  rounded  surface. 

With  these  explanatory  observations  w7e  now  proceed  to  give  such 
instructions  as  will  enable  any  careful  experimentalist  to  succeed. 

First  of  all,  make  a  reverse  cast  from  the  face  of  the  enamel  tablet. 
This  may  be  done  either  in  gutta-percha  or  plaster  of  Paris.  The 
object  of  this  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed.  Now7,  having  a  sheet  of 
sensitised  tissue  placed  on  the  paper  (in  the  darkened  room,  of  course), 
lay  upon  it  the  enamelled  tablet  on  which  it  is  intended  to  make  the 
picture,  and,  by  means  of  a  penknife  or  a  pair  of  scissors,  cut  the  pig¬ 
mented  paper  to  the  exact  size.  Now  expose  this  in  the  printing- 
frame  under  the  negative,  and  observe  that  in  the  subsequent  opera¬ 
tions  a  vignette  can  be  more  easily  manipulated  than  if  tire  picture 
be  printed  up  to  the  margin.  The  reason  for  this  has  already  been 
stated.  The  pigmented  paper,  on  being  removed  from  the  printing- 
frame,  is  placed  in  cold  water,  and  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  tw7o 
becomes  quite  pliable.  It  is  now  laid  carefully  down  upon  the 
enamelled  tablet  and  covered  w'ith  a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  which 
ought  also  to  be  cut  to  the  same  size. 

The  mould  of  gutta-percha  or  plaster  of  which  w7e  have  already 
spoken  is  now  carefully  laid  down  upon  the  top  of  the  paper,  wdiich 
then  inclines  to  the  exact  form  of  the  enamel  convex  surface,  and  is 
also  retained  in  close  contact  with  it.  With  a  very  pliable  tissue 
and  a  very  slightly-rounded  surface,  contact  may  be  made  by  means 
of  the  squeegee,  but  with  enamels  of  the  best  form  this  cannot  be 
done.  In  this  case,  the  means  we  have  here  described  or  some 
method  analogous  must  be  had  recourse  to. 


When  the  paper  has  become  partially  dry  the  method  of  develop¬ 
ment  is  precisely  similar  to  that  recommended  in  the  former  article 
on  transparency  printing,  viz.,  immerse  the  tablet  first  in  cold  water 
for  a  short  time,  then  in  w'ater  of  nearly  the  temperature  of  100°  Fab., 
and,  after  removing  the  paper,  continue  to  allow7  the  hot  water  to  flow 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  surface  until  every  detail  be  per¬ 
fectly  visible.  Now  before  the  picture  is  allowed  to  dry  immerse 
in  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  and  finally  rinse  in  water  and  dry.  The 
resulting  picture  will  be  quite  equal  in  respect  of  beauty  to  anything 
that  can  be  done  by  burning-in,  and  at  the  same  time  it  w  ill  be  quite 
as  durable,  except  with  regard  to  mechanical  injury. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  picture  is  enhanced  by  flowing  over  the  sur¬ 
face  some  clarified  albumen,  and  then  immersing  it  in  w’ater  suffi¬ 
ciently  hot  to  coagulate  this  varnish.  We  have  tried  other  varnishes 
— among  them  amber  and  chloroform — with  good  effect. 

No  person  except  an  expert  can  distinguish  between  a  picture 
produced  by  the  method  described  and  one  that  has  been  burnt-in 
in  a  muffle. 


DEFECTS  IN  THE  ENAMELLING  OF  POSITIVE  PRINTS. 
It  is  now  several  years  since  it  was  proposed  to  render  the  surface 
of  photographic  prints  of  a  smooth  and  glassy  texture  by  means  of 
w'liat  was  then  termed  and  what  is  still  known  as  “  enamelling.” 
The  method  of  effecting  this  improvement  is  to  coat  a  plate  of  glass 
with  tough  collodion,  and  afterwards  with  gelatine;  when  the  latter 
lias  cooled  and  become  set,  the  print,  previously  gelatinised,  is  made 
wet  and  pressed  into  intimate  contact  with  the  coated  glass.  When 
dry,  the  whole  comes  aw7ay  from  the  glass,  and  the  print  lias  an 
enamelled  and  highly-glazed  surface. 

This  method  was  embodied  in  a  patent  that  embraced  some  other 
things,  and  v7as  worked  commercially  by  Mr.  H.  Squire,  of  London 
Bridge,  some  years  ago. 

A  few  days  since  we  were  looking  over  some  of  the  prints  in  our 
varied  collection,  and,  to  our  astonishment,  found  a  photograph  that 
we  knew  to  have  been  enamelled  when  we  received  it  from  Mr. 
Squire,  but  now  quite  divested  of  its  former  brilliant  lustre.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  was  merely  that  of  an  ordinary  albumenised  print — nothing 
more.  A  moment's  examination  sufficed  to  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
gelatino-collodion  facing  of  the  print  had  become  entirely  removed  ; 
in  fact,  when  unfolding  the  picture — which,  being  unmounted,  had 
been  rolled  up — the  covering  film  fell  down  on  the  table  before 
us. 

As  soon  as  we  made  the  discovery  that  the  adhesion  existing 
between  the  picture  and  its  enamel  coating  was  of  such  a  very  slight 
character,  we  examined  with  interest  some  other  prints  of  that 
“period,”  and,  like  the  former,  illustrations  of  the  same  process.  In 
every  instance  in  which  we  subjected  the  picture  to  a  similar  test  we 
stripped  it  of  the  enamel. 

It  may  now7  be  asked— Between  which  of  the  strata  has  the  sepa¬ 
ration  been  effected  ?  The  finished  picture  consists  of  paper,  then 
albumen,  next  a  thin  layer  of  gelatine  which  when  in  solution  was 
applied  to  the  paper,  fourthly  a  layer  of  gelatine  applied  to  the  collo¬ 
dion,  and  lastly  the  collodion  itself.  As  to  the  point  at  which  the 
separation  of  the  film  has  taken  place,  there  appears  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  it  is  where  the  albumenised  and  gelatine  films  join.  The 
first  layer  of  gelatine  has  not  “  taken  kindly”  to  the  albumen  of  the 
picture,  and  in  the  course  of  time  has  come  away  from  it. 

The  fact  is  an  interesting  one  to  be  recorded,  and  wTe  shall  not 
moralise  over  it.  But  it  is  clear  that,  if  a  disunion  of  this  kind 
is  sought  to  be  avoided  for  the  future,  there  must  be  established  a 
greater  and  more  perfect  degree  of  affinity  between  the  albumen  and 
gelatine  than  exists  at  present. 

Any  person  who  has  attempted  to  paint  on  an  albumenised  print 
with  water  colours  is  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  with  which  the 
colours  attach  themselves  to  the  surface  unless  some  means  are  taken 
to  place  them  en  rapport  with  it.  Using  the  saliva  of  the  mouth  is  a 
well-known  method,  ox-gall  is  another,  and  the  method  described  in 
our  last  Almanac,  by  Mr.  Tunny,  is  a  third.  It  is  very  evident  that 
unless  some  such  means  of  establishing  between  each  surface  the 
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most  intimate  union — a  combination  not  to  be  dissevered  except 
under  altogether  unusual  and  abnormal  circumstances — the  applica¬ 
tion  to  photographs  of  any  such  enamel  coating  as  that  referred  to 
will  prove  unsatisfactory  and  eventually  unsuccessful. 


RETOUCHING  NEGATIVES. 

At  no  period  has  the  retouching  of  the  negative  been  so  much  prac¬ 
tised  in  this  country  as  at  present.  Scarcely  a  week  elapses  without 
our  receiving  communications  on  this  subject  from  friends  and  cor¬ 
respondents,  many  of  whom  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  hints 
which  they  have  received  in  the  course  of  the  various  articles  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  published  in  our  pages. 

The  subject  of  retouching  naturally  divides  in  two  branches — the 
mechanical  and  the  artistic.  With  the  province  of  the  artist  we  do 
not  meddle,  nor  do  we  feel  called  upon  to  enter  his  domain.  The 
artist,  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made ;  but,  deficient  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  part  of  education,  the  poet  might  be  surcharged  with  ideas 
without  the  power  to  communicate  them.  Even  so  with  the  artist — 
the  mechanical  first,  then  the  aesthetic ;  the  learning  to  walk  before 
running  the  race. 

The  mechanical  details  of  retouching  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  of  late  at  our  hands.  We  have  spoken,  sometimes  at 
considerable  length,  on  the  best  kind  of  surface  on  which  to  work’ 
and  the  best  condition  under  which  the  plumbago  pencil — suppos¬ 
ing  that  to  be  the  weapon  of  artistic  assault  on  the  negative — best 
fulfils  its  function.  Mr.  Homersham’s  method  of  keeping  the  point 
of  the  pencil  moistened  with  acetic  acid  undoubtedly  secures  the 
requisite  condition  of  its  biting  a  polished  or  varnished  surface ;  but 
many  desire  that  such  a  tooth  shall  be  imparted  to  the  negative  itself 
as  will  ensure  its  being  easily  worked  upon  by  a  dry  blacldead  pencil. 

Herr  Grasshoff,  in  the  Mittheilungen,  has  contributed  some  obser¬ 
vations  of  a  very  practical  nature,  which  will  form  a  fitting  appendix 
to  an  article  of  our  own  published  some  time  ago,  in  which  we 
discussed  the  best  method  of  obtaining  such  a  granular  surface  as 
would  permit  the  use  of  a  pencil.  We  here  append  Herr  Grass- 
hoff’s  remarks : — 

Many  complaints  which  I  receive  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  retouch¬ 
ing  negatives  are  based  upon  the  unequal  manner  in  which  the  varnished 
surface  receives  the  graphite  rubbed  from  the  pencil ;  sometimes  a  large 
quantity  of  the  black  lead  adheres  to  the  negative  during  the  operation, 
and  sometimes  but  a  slight  trace  of  the  material  attaches  itself.  Much 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  hardness  of  the  pencil  selected.  I  always 
employ  the  best  (manufactured  by  Faber)  of  Siberian  graphite,  using 
four  degrees  of  hardness,  from  Nos.  1  to  4,  according  as  the  varnish  film 
is  soft  or  hard  and  dry.  Thus  immediately,  after  varnishing,  No.  1 
pencil  is  generally  the  most  suitable;  after  four  or  six  hours,  No. 
2.  If  a  day  has  elapsed,  I  generally  use  No.  3 ;  but,  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  No.  4. 

My  experiments,  conducted  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  varnish 
more  ready  to  take  up  the  black  lead,  have  guided  me  to  a  peculiar 
method  of  manipulating  which  I  will  here  describe.  I  obtain  some  ossa 
sepia  (which  may  be  purchased  in  sticks,  at  a  very  reasonable  cost,  at 
any  druggist’s),  and  scrape  off  a  small  quantity  by  means  of  the  finger 
nail,  sprinkling  the  same  over  such  portion  of  the  negative  (I  am  talking 
here  of  portrait  negatives)  requiring  to  be  retouched.  This  very  finely- 
divided  powder  is  now  rubbed  over  the  surface — as,  for  instance,  the 
head  of  the  portrait— with  the  finger  until  a  sufficiently  matt  surface 
has  been  produced,  and  upon  this  the  pencil  may  be  worked  very 
effectually  in  the  usual  manner.  When  held  against  an  intense  light 
and  viewed  as  a  transparency,  fine  hair-lines  are  visible  upon  this  part 
of  the  negative,  but  these  are  not  seen  in  the  least  degree  during  printing. 
For  some  considerable  time  I  have  employed  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
and  can,  therefore,  safely  recommend  it,  more  especially  as  the  shadows 
in  the  face  are  by  its  means  rendered  more  delicate — a  very  welcome  and 
important  consideration  in  the  manipulation  of  lady  portraits. 

The  practice  of  treating  the  varnish  with  oil  of  turpentine  imme¬ 
diately  before  retouching,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  employment  of  the 
pencil,  is  a  very  good  mode  of  proceeding,  but  possesses  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  that  the  application  of  Indian  ink  to  which  gum  has  been  added, 
in  order  to  give  greater  opacity  and  body,  is  rendered  impossible. 

Negatives  likely  to  be  much  used — as,  for  instance,  stereoscopic  views, 
portraits,  &c. — is  very  essential,  and  should  be  preserved  as  much  as 
possible  from  all  external  risk  of  injury.  To  effect  this,  it  is  well  to 
coat  the  negative,  in  the  first  place,  with  thin  amber  varnish,  as  Bedford 
recommended  some  time  since,  taking  one  part  of  ordinary  amber  varnish 
(the  finer  qualities  of  amber  varnish  dry  too  slowly,  on  account  of  the 


large  quantity  of  oil  they  contain)  and  eight  to  ten  parts  of  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  filtering  the  mixture  carefully  before  use.  Let  the  negatve 
treated  with  this  varnish  stand  till  the  next  day  in  a  locality  sheltered 
from  dust,  and  then  manipulate  very  carefully  with  an  exceedingly  soft 
pencil.  After  drying  thoroughly,  the  surface  will  receive  water-colours 
with  the  same  readiness  as  the  black  lead. 

When  the  retouching  upon  the  amber  varnish  has  been  completed, 
the  negative  is  varnished  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  plate  being 
slightly  warmed  previously  to  the  operation ;  further  retouching  can 
afterwards  be  effected  if  necessary. 

The  method  of  coating  unvarnished  plates  with  a  solution  of  gum  or 
gelatine,  and  then  retouching  them,  I  have  practised  for  a  considerable 
period;  but  have  found  that  negatives  of  this  description,  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  extremes  of  temperature  or  to  the  influence  of  damp,  do  not 
exhibit  those  permanent  qualities  which  a  valuable  negative  should 
possess;  amber  varnish  used  in  the  manner  described  forms  a  much 
more  permanent  protection. 

The  ossa  sepia  mentioned  by  Herr  Grasshoff  above  is  the  same 
substance  known  in  this  country  as  cuttle-fish  bone.  The  bone  of 
this  fish — the  Sepia  officinalis  of  Linnaeus— is  much  used  for  the 
purpose  of  erasing  ink  marks  from  paper  and  parchment.  When 
powdered  it  has  several  applications — among  others,  it  is  employed 
by  artists  in  crayon  to  give  to  their  paper  a  biting  surface  or  a 
“  tooth  ”  upon  which  the  crayon  will  lay  hold. 


In  connection  with  the  subject  of  soap  as  an  agent  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  gelatine  pigmented  tissue,  for  which  a  patent  has  recently 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  we  have  been  reminded  that 
Mr.  Davies,  six  years  ago,  suggested  this  application.  On  examining 
Mr.  Davies’s  article,  to  which  we  have  been  referred,  we  find  that 
the  saponaceous  application  has  special  reference  to  photolithography, 
whereas  that  of  Mr.  Johnson  refers  solely  to  carbon  tissue.  We, 
however,  reproduce  an  extract  from  Mr.  Davies’s  paper  which  will 
enable  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  processes  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  every  reader.  Mr.  Davies  says:  —  “My  experiments 
were  wholly  or  mainly  directed  to  perfecting  a  photolithographic 
process  which  should  give  half-tone  as  rendered  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  direct  from  the  printing  press ;  and,  the  transfer  process 
being  familiar  to  me,  I  tried  to  produce  my  photograph  in  a  greasy  or 
soapy  ink  which  should  be  capable  of  such  a  transfer,  and  from  which 
prints  direct  from  the  stone  could  be  taken.  No  two  substances 
are  more  disinclined  to  union  than  a  watery  solution  of  gelatine 
and  an  oily  mixture  of  carbon  or  printing  ink ;  yet  I  could  work  with 
no  other,  and  my  efforts  were  directed  to  getting  a  ‘  go-between.’ 
which  would  soften  the  asperities  of  both,  and  combine  them  in 
one  happy  mixture.  This,  I  found,  could  be  effected  by  making  a 
saponaceous  compound  of  stearine  and  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
proportions,  roughly,  of  three  of  stearine  to  four  of  soda,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  water  to  form  a  fluid.  These  are  boiled  in  a  pipkin  for  half- 
an-hour,  and  allowed  to  set,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  I  now  take 
equal  parts  or  thereabouts,  by  bulk  of  this  soap  and  of  transfer  or 
printers’  ink  (by  preference  the  former),  and  thoroughly  incorporate 
them  on  the  grinding  slab  till  they  become  homogeneous.  This  is 
mixed  with  the  bichromated  gelatine,  and,  if  for  a  lithographic 
transfer,  the  gelatine  to  be  kept  as  weak  and  small  in  quantity  as  it 
will  work,  and  the  ink  as  full  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  sapona¬ 
ceous  mixture  may  bite  the  stone.” 


Several  papers  have  lately  appeared  in  some  of  the  chemical  jour¬ 
nals  on  a  test  for  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  mode  of  detection 
employed  is  dependent  on  the  action  of  a  solution  of  acid  perchloride 
of  iron  on  a  solution  of  the  hyposulphite  in  water.  When  the  two 
solutions  are  mixed  no  precipitate  is  produced,  but  a  very  beautiful 
violet  colour  is  developed.  This  colouration  is  very  fugitive,  as,  on 
allowing  the  solution  in  which  it  has  been  produced  to  stand  for  an 
hour  or  so,  the  colour  disappears,  and  this  change  takes  place  with 
greatly-increased  rapidity  when  the  liquid  is  boiled.  This  test  for 
the  hyposulphite  is  certainly  a  very  convenient  one,  as  it  is  capable 
of  being  quickly  applied  to  any  liquid;  moreover,  it  secures  the 
operator  against  mistaking  sulphites  for  hyposulphites,  but  it  is  open 
to  the  great  objection  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  delicate  for  use  in  de¬ 
tecting  traces  of  hyposulphites  in  the  wash  waters  from  photographic 
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prints.  Some  years  ago,  when  making  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
relative  delicacy  of  the  several  tests  for  hyposulphites,  with  a  view 
to  determine  which  was  the  most  suitable  for  photographic  purposes, 
we  included  the  before-mentioned  iron  test  amongst  those  examined. 
The  result  proved  that  the  perchloride  of  iron  test  is  the  least  delicate 
of  all  the  ordinary  methods — in  fact,  that  when  taking  the  utmost 
precautions  in  its  use  it  failed  to  give  a  satisfactory  reaction  with  a 
solution  containing  one  grain  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  a  pint  of 
pure  water,  whereas  when  the  same  quantity  of  hyposulphite  was 
dissolved  in  five  and  a-half  gallons  of  water,  its  presence  was  indi¬ 
cated  clearly  by  the  following  test: — An  ounce  of  the  liquid  was 
placed  in  a  two-ounce  phial  and  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  A  fragment  of  pure  zinc  was  now  dropped  in ;  hydrogen 
gas  was  given  off,  and  had  to  pass  over  a  slip  of  paper  moistened  with 
acetate  of  lead  solution.  The  blackening  of  the  latter  at  once  indi¬ 
cated  the  presence  of  the  hyposulphite,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being 
evolved,  and  this  producing  the  black  stain  of  sulphide  of  lead.  The 
perchloride  of  iron  test,  therefore,  instead  of  possessing  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  delicacy  which  some  appear  to  think  it  has,  is  really,  as  we 
long  since  showed,  one  of  the  least  delicate,  though  probably  the 
most  convenient,  of  all  the  modes  of  detecting  traces  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda. 

We  observe  from  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  that  “grit  varnish’’ 
is  now  being  manufactured.  It  is  composed  of  ordinary  photographic 
varnish  to  which  has  been  added  some  finely-powdered  gritty  sub¬ 
stance.  The  object  is  to  form  a  surface  which  may  be  worked  on  with 
a  black-lead  pencil,  and  thus  facilitate  the  touching  or  improving  of 
the  negative  by  this  agency.  The  varnish  may  be  applied  to  the 
back  as  well  as  to  the  front  of  the  negative.  It  appears  that  the 
application  of  “  grit  ”  to  varnish  has  been  patented  in  the  United 
States.  Any  of  our  readers  who  choose  to  carry  out  experiments  in 
this  direction  may  try  the  addition  to  their  varnish  of  some  finely- 
powdered  glass.  If  a  very  granular  surface  be  required  the  varnish 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  cold  plate.  It  will  be  necessary  to  shake 
up  the  bottle  before  using  the  varnish,  and  the  longer  the  time  that 
it  is  allowed  to  stand  after  this  shaking  the  finer  will  be  the  grain  of 
the  varnish. 


MR.  SPENCER’S  PIGMENTED  GELATINE  PAPER— PAPER 
NEGATIVES,  AND  PRINTING  THROUGH  VARNISHED 
PAPER. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  I  made  some  remarks  in  this  Journal  on  the 
pigmented  gelatine  paper  made  by  some  of  the  manufacturers  which 
could  not  easily  be  operated  with  in  warm  weather,  in  consequence 
of  its  tendency  to  dissolve  in  the  sensitising  bath  and  leave  the  paper. 
One  of  the  Editors  had  some  pointed  and  practical  remarks  on  the 
subject  in  the  same  number  of  the  Journal. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  Mr.  Spencer  must  have  been 
directing  his  attention  to  the  same  matter  at  that  time,  for  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  afterwards  I  received  a  roll  of  new  tissue  from 
him,  which  I  found  to  answer  perfectly  in  the  warmest  weather  we 
have  yet  had.  I  have  been  working  with  it  above  70°,  but  not  at  80°, 
though  I  believe  that  with  a  short  floating  it  may  be  quite  manage¬ 
able  at  even  that  temperature. 

As  Mr.  Spencer  and  the  Autotype  Company  are  now  successfully 
making  pigmented  paper  that  may  be  printed  from  in  a  high  tem¬ 
perature,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  carbon  printing  will  not  be 
confined  to  the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth,  but  may  be  managed 
even  in  the  tropics,  where  it  has  hitherto,  I  suppose,  been  scarcely 
attempted.  Mr.  Spencer  also  kindly  sent  me  a  few  interesting  prints 
showing  the  capability  of  his  tissue  to  render  very  delicate  half-shade, 
and  I  have  tested  its  quality  satisfactorily  in  that  respect  myself. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Dawson  has  great  hopes  of  yet  reaching  a 
good  paper  negative  process  which  will  be  valuable  to  tourists  and 
amateurs.  His  recent  article  on  that  subject  has  excited  a  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  that  useful  department ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  he  returns  from  the  north,  redolent  of  heather  and  invigorated 
with  the  mountain  breezes  of  his  native  land,  he  will  finish  the  good 
work  so  auspiciously  begun,  and  give  us  a  good  paper  process,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  “  bag  ”  the  best  of  mountain  scenery  without  “  groan¬ 
ing  and  sweating  under  a  weary  load”  of  brittle  glass — so  brittle 
that,  when  the  best  negatives  are  secured,  our  anxiety  is  only 


augmented  by  the  fear  that  some  unlucky  step  may  dash  them  all  in 
pieces.  In  any  accident  of  this  kind  that  befalls  the  unfortunate 
photographer,  of  course  it  is  always  the  best  that  are  broken. 

Meantime,  and  until  an  easily-manipulated  paper  process  is  forth¬ 
coming,  I  would  be  disposed  to  recommend  that  intending  tourists 
should  practise  transferring.  Half-a-dozen  plates  may  thus  serve 
them  on  a  journey.  It  will  be  but  seldom  that  more  will  be  required, 
if  good  views  be  selected,  for  one  day’s  work.  The  views  taken  could 
be  transferred  to  some  transparent  medium  either  that  night  or  next 
morning,  and  the  glasses  cleaned  for  a  new  set. 

For  carbon  printing  this  plan  has  its  advantages,  as  it  secures  re¬ 
versed  negatives  for  printing  by  single  transfer,  which  process,  as  it 
is  the  simplest,  is  likely  to  come  into  most  general  use.  It  also 
enables  us  to  secure  a  clean  and  level  medium  for  taking  the  negative. 
Prepared  paper  always  runs  a  risk  of  being  handled  and  soiled,  and  it 
cannot  be  washed  and  cleaned  like  glass  ;  therefore,  unless  the  paper 
can  be  prepared  at  home  and  kept  sensitised  like  dry  plates,  it  will 
be  a  very  uncertain  medium  to  trust  to  on  a  journey. 

Some  thin,  fine-grained  paper  makes  a  very  good  medium  for 
transferring  collodion  films.  When  the  negative  is  entirely  outside 
the  paper,  the  grain  of  the  paper  in  printing  through  it  makes  very 
slight  impression ;  but,  of  course,  if  the  paper  be  not  rendered  trans¬ 
lucent  with  varnish  or  wax,  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  print.  In 
printing  from  collodion  negatives  transferred  to  good,  varnished,  thin 
paper  there  is  no  sensible  difference  between  the  impressions  obtained 
and  those  got  from  glass  negatives.  Transfers  to  collodion  pellicles 
may  look  finer,  but,  practically,  there  will  be  found  little  difference 
in  the  printing,  and  the  varnished  paper  medium  must  be  by  far  the 
cheapest.  Indeed,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  varnished  paper 
behind  my  glass  negatives  without  any  sensible  loss  of  delicacy  in 
the  print. 

I  sometimes  print  from  half-a-dozen  negatives  at  once  in  the  same 
frame.  When  the  negatives  are  not  all  of  the  same  class  of  density, 
I  put  one,  and  sometimes  two,  thicknesses  of  varnished  translucent 
paper  behind  the  weaker  negatives,  so  that  they  may  print  in  about 
the  same  time  as  the  denser  ones,  and  I  never  detect  any  granularity 
traceable  to  this  practice.  Of  course  in  this  case  there  is  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  glass  between  the  negative  film  and  the  varnished  paper, 
and  this,  by  the  diffusion  of  the  light  in  passing  through  the  glass, 
is  an  additional  security  against  granulation. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  if  you  wish  to  print  in  a  strong  light  but  not  in 
the  direct  sunbeam,  to  cover  the  whole  frame  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
paper  and  place  it  in  the  sunshine.  Printing-frames  made  of  ground 
glass  might  be  available  for  many  purposes,  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  such  being  made  or  used.  Wm.  Blair. 

Bridgend,  Perth,  August,  1870. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT  IN  AMERICA. 

A  new  Act  protecting  photographers  in  the  exclusive  sale  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  their  negatives  has  been  approved  during  the  past  month  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  now  embodied  among  the  laws  of  that 
country.  From  this  Act  we  give  a  few  extracts  which  will  enable 
our  readers  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  laws  of  this  country 
and  America.  Apart  from  the  greater  expense  of  effecting  registra¬ 
tion  in  the  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  somewhat  lengthy  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  fact  must  be  printed  on  the  face  of  each  picture.  We 
now  give  the  leading  features  of  the  Act : — 

No  photographer  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copyright  unless  he  shall,  before 
publication,  deposit  in  the  mail  a  printed  copy  of  the  title  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  for  which  he  desires  a  copyright,  addressed  to  the  librarian  of 
Congress,  and  within  ten  days  from  the  publication  thereof,  deposit  in 
the  mail  two  copies  of  such  copyright  photograph,  to  be  addressed  to 
said  librarian  of  Congress,  as  hereinafter  to  be  provided.  The  titles 
aforesaid  are  recorded  in  due  form  in  a  book,  by  the  said  librarian  of 
Congress,  and  he  shall  give  a  copy  of  the  title  under  the  seal  of  his  office 
to  said  proprietor,  whenever  he  shall  require  it. 

For  recording  the  title  of  any  photograph  the  librarian  of  Congress 
shall  receive  from  the  person  claiming  the  same  fifty  cents,  and  for  every 
copy  under  seal  actually  given  to  such  person  or  his  assigns,  fifty  cents. 

The  proprietor  of  every  copyright  photograph  or  negative  shall  mail 
to  the  librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  within  ten  days  after  its 
publication,  two  complete  copies  or  prints  thereof  of  the  best  edition 
issued,  and  a  copy  of  any  subsequent  edition  where  any  substantial 
changes  shall  be  made. 

In  default  of  such’  deposit  in  the  post-office  said  proprietor  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  $25,  to  be  collected  by  the  librarian  of  Congress. 

No  person  shall  maintain  an  action  for  infringement  of  his  copyright, 
unless  he  shall  give  notice  thereof  by  inscribing  upon  some  portion  of 
the  face  or  front  thereof,  or  on  the  face  of  the  substance  on  which  the  same 
shall  be  mounted ,  the  following  words Entered  according  to  Act  of 
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Congress,  in  the  year - ,  by  A.  B.,  in  the  office  of  the  librarian  of 

Congress,  at  Washington.” 

Any  person  impressing  such  notice  upon  any  photograph  for  which  he 
has  not  obtained  a  copyright,  for  so  offending,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  $100. 

Any  person  infringing  a  photograph  copyright  shall  forfeit  all  copies 
to  the  proprietor,  and  also  suffer  suit  for  damages  by  said  proprietor  in 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  CLEANING  PLATES  AND  ON 
COLLODION. 

We  condense  the  following  from  a  dialogue,  in  which  M.  and  A.  are 
presumed  to  be  the  interlocutors,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  : — 

M.  What  do  you  consider  the  advantages  of  albumenising  the  glass  ? 

A.  The  advantages  are  very  great  indeed.  First,  it  saves  a  very 
great  deal  of  real  hard  work  in  cleaning  and  polishing  plate  glass, 
which  (second)  is  very  expensive.  Third,  the  troublesome  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  business  of  grinding  or  scraping  the  edges  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  time  involved)  in  order  to  get  the  collodion  film  to  adhere  is  also 
dispensed  with.  I  have  never  lost  a  single  film  during  my  entire  prac¬ 
tice.  Fourth,  you  are  always  certain  of  a  perfectly  clean  plate;  and, 
fifth,  it  can  be  prepared  in  any  quantity,  and  is  always  ready  for  instant 
use.  There !  so  much  for  albumenising  glass. 

M.  Do  I  understand  you,  then,  that  you  consider  this  glass,  so  pre¬ 
pared,  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  polished  plate  for  negatives  ? 

A.  Certainly  not.  I  consider  nothing  of  the  sort.  Where  we  have  to 
make  from  sixty  to  seventy  negatives  a  clay  the  expense  and  labour  saved, 
before-mentioned,  are  immense,  and  this  kind  of  glass  answers  every 
purpose  for  our  ordinary  portrait  work ;  but,  when  you  come  to  special 
negatives  of  prize  pictures,  copies  of  works  of  art,  penmanship,  maps, 
plans,  &c.,  I  assuredly  recommend  plate  glass.  Even  this  1  should 
albumenise. 

M.  Isn’t  this,  as  it  were,  painting  the  lily-gilding  refined  gold  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  You  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm;  you  are  absolutely 
sure  of  a  clean  plate,  in  the  first  place,  and  your  film  is  fully  ensured, 
in  the  second  place. 

M.  What  is  your  method  of  preparing  your  plates  ? 

A.  Provide  two  large  stone  pots,  each  capable  of  containing  the 
necessary  number  of  plates  required.  Into  one  put  a  solution  of  hydrate 
of  potash  in  water. 

M.  Is  there  any  civilised  name  for  hydrate  of  potash  ? 

A.  Its  foreign  name,  if  you  like,  is  protoxide  of  potassium.  You 
will  excuse  my  going  into  the  chemistry  of  potassium  at  present.  Ask 
your  grocer  for  a  one-pound  can  of  concentrated  potash ;  dissolve  this 
in  one  gallon  of  water.  In  the  other  pot  put  undiluted  commercial 
nitric  acid.  New  glass,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  box,  is  not  generally 
soiled  with  grease  nor  dirty  fingers.  It  is  first  lightly  washed  under  the 
tap,  to  free  it  from  the  straw  and  dirt  of  the  box,  and  then  placed  side 
by  side,  one  piece  at  a  time  (this  is  all-important,  that  the  solution  may 
gain  free  access  to  all  parts  of  its  surface),  in  the  acid  pot,  where  it 
may  remain  for  any  convenient  length  of  time.  Old  negatives  which 
are  not  required  to  be  kept  are  placed  side  by  side,  one  at  a  time,  in 
the  potash  pot.  After  the  negatives  have  remained  in  this  solution  all 
night  they  are  washed  under  the  tap  with  a  piece  of  Canton  flannel, 
when  every  trace  of  old  film,  grease,  dirt,  &c. ,  is  instantly  removed,  as 
if  by  magic.  These,  then,  like  new  glass,  are  now  ready  for  the  acid 
pot.  And  thus  you  “  keep  the  pots  a-biling.” 

M.  What  is  the  rationale  of  this  potash  and  acid  business  ? 

A.  I  am  really  pleased  to  find  you  in  this  inquiring  frame  of  mind, 
for  a  proper  understanding  at  the  outset  of  the  “ reason  ivliy ”  is  of  the 
first  importance,  and  may  save  you  the  mortification  of  many  a  future 
failure.  The  detergent  or  cleansing  action  of  soap,  for  instance,  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  its  alkaline  constituents.  Water  alone,  by  reason 
of  its  total  want  of  affinity  for  all  fatty,  greasy,  or  oily  substances,  is 
unable  to  dissolve  them  ;  but  when  soap  is  dissolved  in  water  a  portion 
of  its  alkali  is  set  free  (by  the  substitution  of  water  as  a  base),  and 
uniting  with  the  impurities  to  be  removed  partially  saponifies  them,  thus 
rendering  them  soluble  in  water.  Now,  hydrate  of  potash  in  solution 
possesses  the  properties  termed  alkaline  in  the  very  highest  degree,  and 
quickly  destroys  both  animal  and  vegetable  matter ;  in  fact,  so  strong 
is  its  solution  that  it  cannot  be  filtered  except  through  pounded  glass 
or  sand.  Glass  is  a  compound  produced  by  fusing  together  the  silicates 
of  potash,  lime,  soda,  magnesia,  alumina,  &c. ;  and  new  glass  is  fre¬ 
quently  spotted  on  its  surface  with  small,  gritty  particles  which  consist 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  soda,  &c.  These  are  not  removed  by  the  action  of 
the  potash,  but  are  readily  dissolved  by  the  acid.  The  glass  is  taken 
from  the  acid  and  washed  on  a  board,  under  the  tap,  with  a  piece  of 
Canton  flannel,  and  can  be  either  albumenised  at  once  or  kept  in  a  suitable 
vessel,  under  water,  until  you  are  ready  to  albumenise.  Be  careful  in 
both  cases  that  the  acid  and  potash  entirely  cover  the  glass,  else  it  will 
be  almost  sure  to  leave  a  line  where  the  surface  of  the  liquid  touched 
the  glass. 

M.  How  is  the  albumen  prepared  ? 


A.  The  albumen  is  prepared  as  follows  : — Into  a  sixty-four  ounce 
bottle  (never  used  for  any  other  purpose) — I  may  as  well  mention  here 
that  I  have  pestles  and  mortars,  graduates,  funnels,  bottles,  &c.,  &c., 
which  I  only  use,  each  for  a  special  purpose,  hence  avoiding  all 
possibility  of  contamination — well,  then,  into  a  sixty-four  ounce 
bottle,  containing  half  a  handful  of  broken  bits  of  glass,  put  the  white 
of  one  egg  and  twenty-eight  to  thirty  ounces  of  water,  which  is  sufficient 
to  albumenise  150  plates,  and  shake  well  for  eight  or  ten  minutes.  The 
broken  bits  of  glass  “cutting  up”  the  albumen,  thus  cause  it  to  dis¬ 
solve  more  readily  in  the  water.  Now  turn  the  bottle  upside  down, 
until  the  froth  has  all  risen  to  the  top  of  the  liquid.  The  cork  being 
gently  removed,  the  mixture  is  suffered  to  flow  into  a  funnel  furnished 
with  a  white  paper  filter,  the  froth  remaining  behind  in  the  bottle. 
The  whole  operation  occupies  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  When 
filtered  it  should  look  perfectly  clear  like  water. 

M.  It  strikes  me  you  are  a  little  indefinite  here.  You  say  the  white 
of  one  egg  ;  consider,  sir,  all  eggs  are  not  of  a  size. 

A.  But  very  few  eggs  contain  more  than  one  ounce  of  albumen — mark 
you,  I  mean  hen  eggs,  not  ostxich’s  eggs — and  the  amount  of  water 
mentioned  is  the  minimum,  for  you  may  increase  it  to  thirty-five  ounces 
of  water  for  very  large  eggs. 

M.  Do  you  not  use  ammonia,  as  I  see  recommended  by  the  great 
Moguls  ? 

A.  The  addition  of  ammonia  to  albumen  is  said  to  render  it  more 
fluid,  and  to  preserve  it  “sweet.”  Where  it  is  desirable  to  prepare 
albumen  in  stock,  say  half  and  half,  this  may  be  very  proper  ;  but,  as 
I  make  it  fresh  every  day,  I  have  no  occasion  to  contaminate  it  with 
useless  foreign  substances.  When  ready  to  albumenise,  you  will  notice, 
by  holding  the  edge  of  the  plate  to  your  eye,  that  it  is  generally  slightly 
curved,  and  it  is  always  on  the  concave  or  hollow  side  that  the  albumen 
is  to  be  applied. 

M.  Why  so  ? 

A.  If  you  coated  the  convex  side  your  plate  would  come  a  little  out 
of  focus,  the  centre  of  the  plate  coming  nearer  the  lens ;  and  the  spring 
at  the  back  of  the  plate-holder  would  tend  to  still  further  increase  the 
error,  whereas  the  opposite  result  obtains  in  the  other  case.  Allow  the 
water  from  the  tap  to  flow  on  both  sides  of  the  plate,  rubbing  the  glass 
gently  with  the  fingers  to  ensure  the  wetting  of  all  the  surface.  Let 
the  water  run  off  at  one  corner  until  it  ceases  to  drop.  The  albumen  is 
now  poured  on  (while  the  plate  is  still  wet,  of  course)  from  an  eight- 
ounce  graduate,  half-full.  The  under  ledge  of  the  lip  of  the  graduate 
must  be  lightly  rubbed  with  tallow,  which  prevents  the  albumen  from 
running  down  the  side  by  capillary  attraction.  Bring  the  lip  down  so 
as  to  nearly  touch  the  surface  of  the  glass  to  avoid  the  formation  of 
bubbles,  and  pour  on  about  a  teaspoonful.  As  you  do  so,  you  will 
plainly  see  the  albumen  driving  the  water  before  it.  Tilt  the  plate 
until  its  surface  is  carefully  covered,  and  suffer  the  surplus  to  run  off  at 
one  corner  into  the  sink.  The  plate  is  now  placed  on  a  rack  (used  for 
no  other  purpose)  in  a  room  free  from  dust.  I  do  this  in  my  dark  room. 
Cover  them  with  a  light  paper  cover,  and  in  the  morning  they  are  put 
into  a  grooved  box  furnished  with  a  cover.  It  is  well  to  put  them  with 
the  albumen  sides  all  in  the  same  direction,  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell  by 
the  eye  which  side  is  albumenised.  Should  any  doubt  occur,  however, 
you  have  only  to  breathe  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  the  breath  remain¬ 
ing  a  moment  on  the  bare  glass,  and  scarcely  an  instant  on  the  albu¬ 
menised  side. 

A.  Collodion,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  is  a  solution  of  pyroxyline  or 
papyroxyline  (a  species  of  gun-cotton)  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether. 
The  preparation  of  pyroxyline  presents  no  very  great  difficulties,  though 
I  do  not  advise  you  to  prepare  your  own,  simply  because  you  can  get  it 
already  prepared  from  the  stockhouses  much  cheaper  and  better  than 
you  can  prepare  it  yourself,  lacking  the  necessary  experience  and  prac¬ 
tice.  It  were  well  for  you  to  test  your  ether  and  alcohol  for  acidity  or 
alkalinity — they  should  be  neutral,  of  course.  Be  careful  in  the  selection 
of  litmus  paper.  Most  of  the  stuff  sold  is  so  poor  in  colour  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  tell  the  red  from  the  blue.  Procure  a  deep  blue,  and  cut 
it  up  into  little  strips  about  two  inches  long  by  half-an-inch  broad. 
Keep  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles  in  a  closet.  The  red  you  will  prepare 
yourself,  by  simply  holding  a  slip  of  the  blue  in  the  neck  of  a  bottle  of 
glacial  acetic  acid. 

M.  What  proportion  of  alcohol  and  ether  must  I  use? 

A.  Much  will  depend  upon  circumstances ;  the  usual  book  formula  is, 
equal  parts  of  each. 

M.  What  is  the  effect  of  an  excess  in  either  case? 

A.  Though  pyroxyline  does  not  dissolve  in  either  alcohol  or  ether 
alone,  yet  a  mixture  of  almost  any  proportion  effects  its  dissolution. 
When  the  ether  is  in  excess,  it  appears  to  toughen  the  film,  closing  the 
pores,  and  prevents  intensity ;  whereas,  when  the  alcohol  is  in  excess, 
it  appears  to  have  the  contrary  effect,  making  the  film  porous  and  soft, 
being  a  state  favourable  to  intensity.  A  still  greater  excess,  however, 
renders  the  collodion  glutinous  and  rotton.  We  gather  from  this,  then, 
in  making  a  collodion  for  negatives  or  for  positives,  whose  films  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  remove  and  transfer  to  other  substances,  that  it  is  desirable 
to  add  rather  an  excess  of  ether,  the  film  becoming  so  tenacious  that, 
when  the  negative  is  placed  in  a  tray  of  water  slightly  acidulated  with 
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nitric  acid,  the  film  may  be  easily  removed  from  the  plate  and  handled 
like  thin  India-rubber,  without  tearing.  [In  this  case,  however,  be  very 
careful  not  to  albumenise  your  plate.]  In  hot  weather  and  in  warm  cli¬ 
mates  it  is  desirable,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  the  alcohol  in  excess,  as 
it  evaporates  more  slowly,  thus  preventing  the  film  from  setting  too 
rapidly.  Having,  then,  procured  a  sample  of  pyroxyline,  weigh  out 
twelve  grains,  put  this  in  a  three- ounce  vial,  and  pour  over  it  one  ounce 
of  alcohol.  When  the  cotton  is  thoroughly  soaked  with  the  alcohol, 
pour  in  one-and-a-quarter  ounce  of  ether,  and  shake  until  all  the  cotton 
^dissolved. 

M.  Why  not  have  “mixed  your  liquors”  in  the  first  place? 

A.  Experience  proves  that  the  cotton  dissolves  more  readily  when 
previously  soaked  with  alcohol.  This,  then,  is  plain  collodion.  Let  it 
stand  until  it  has  settled  perfectly  clear,  when  it  may  be  filtered  through 
a  piece  of  cotton-wool  pressed  into  the  neck  of  a  funnel.  Now  coat  a 
plate  and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  qualities  of  the  film.  First, 
it  should  set  rather  quickly.  Second,  it  should  be  quite  firm,  and  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  glutinosity  at  the  corner  from  which  it  is  poured  off. 
Third,  it  should  be  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  like  the  surface  of  the 
glass  itself.  Fourth,  it  should  be  perfectly  transparent.  If  it  should 
fail  you  on  the  first  and  second  points  the  cotton  is  in  fault  and  must 
be  rejected.  The  appearance  of  ridges,  supposing  the  plate  to  have 
been  properly  coated,  denotes  water  in  the  alcohol  or  in  the  ether.  If, 
in  addition  to  the  ridges,  the  film  be  very  glutinous  and  exhibit  an 
opaline  appearance,  the  alcohol  or  ether  contains  too  much  water,  and 
they  must  be  rejected.  In  this  case  the  excess  of  water  precipitates 
cotton  in  a  very  fine  state  of  subdivision.  If,  however,  none  of  these 
faults  appear  you  may  proceed  and  make  up  your  plain  collodion  in  the 
necessary  quantity,  according  to  the  amount  of  business  done.  I  will 
allude  to  this  again  presently.  When  I  bought  my  scales  I  threw  away 
all  my  weights,  and  made  myself  a  set  of  glass  ones  by  cutting  out 
little  squares  of  glass,  grinding  off  the  edges,  and  pasting  little  pieces 
of  paper  on  them  upon  which  was  marked  the  number  of  grains  it 
weighed.  I  made  eight  of  these  marked  as  follows,  5,  10,  20,  40,  80, 
100,  150,  200,  by  means  of  which  I  can  readily  weigh  off  any  amount  from 
five'grains  to  555  grains  (not  requiring  anything  smaller  than  five  grains). 
They  are  always  clean,  and  save  much  time  in  picking  out  scruples, 
drachms,  &e.  (our  system  of  weights  being  about  the  most  idiotic  con¬ 
ception  that  I  can  well  imagine). 

M.  What  iodides  and  bromides  do  you  recommend  ? 

A.  The  iodides  and  bromides  are  chosen  according  to  the  desired 
effects  in  collodion.  For  instance,  iodide  of  ammonium  has  the  effect, 
in  time,  of  rendering  collodion  rather  more  fluid  and  soft,  opening  the 
pores,  and  thus  favouring  intensity.  After  long  keeping  it  liberates 
the  iodine,  rendering  the  collodion  red  and  less  sensitive,  hastening 
decomposition.  Iodide  of  cadmium,  on  the  contrary,  assumes  the 
opposite  results,  rendering  the  collodion  glutinous,  and  toughens  the 
film,  closing  the  pores,  reducing  intensity,  does  not  liberate  iodine,  and 
preserves  the  collodion  colourless,  and  on  this  account  is  not  so  sensi¬ 
tive  as  iodide  of  ammonium. 

M.  And  the  bromides  ? 

A .  He  is  a  bold  man  who  undertakes  to  tell  you  the  exact  effect  of 
the  different  bromides.  Opinion  is  greatly  divided  on  this  subject.  I 
made  a  few  experiments  with  a  view  of  deciding  to  suit  my  own  ideas. 
You  may  readily  repeat  them  yourself.  Collodion  No.  1,  iodised  with 
six  grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium,  brought  out  the  high  lights  very 
quickly,  which,  if  not  checked  in  time,  would  grow  very  intense,  and  if 
checked  before  this  point  is  reached,  would  leave  the  shadows  devoid  of 
detail.  Collodion  No.  2,  iodised  with  six  grains  of  iodide  of  cadmium, 
produced  the  picture  slowly  and  with  little  contrast  and  no  brilliancy. 
Collodion  No.  3,  iodised  with  (or  rather  bromised  with)  six  grains  of 
bromide  of  cadmium,  took  a  very  long  time  to  settle  and  clear,  worked 
very  slowly,  giving  a  dull  and  lumpy  image.  Collodion  No.  4,  iodised 
with  three  grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium  and  three  grains  of  iodide  of 
cadmium,  made  a  good  surface  picture  with  detail,  though  lacking 
depth  and  rotundity.  Collodion  No.  5,  iodised  with  two  grains  of 
iodide  of  ammonium,  two  grains  of  iodide  of  cadmium,  and  two  grains 
of  bromide  of  cadmium,  glutinised  and  destroyed  the  setting  qualities 
and  left  a  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  nitrate  bath.  Collodion  No.  6, 
iodised  with  ten  grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium,  three  grains  of  bromide 
of  cadmium,  three  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium  to  two  ounces  of 
collodion  made  a  very  satisfactory  article,  rather  too  intense  to  suit  me  ! 
however.  I  make  mine  (Collodion  No.  7)  iodised,  four  grains  of  iodide 
of  cadmium,  five  grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium,  three  grains  of  bromide 
of  ammonium,  two  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  to  two  and  a-half 
ounces  of  collodion  with  excess  of  ether. 

M.  Is  there  any  rule  in  regard  to  the  order  of  preparation  ? 

A.  Rule  ? — no.  Reason — yes.  I  generally  make  up  sixty-four  ounces 
(half-a-gallon)  at  a  time.  Into  a  sixty-four-ounce  bottle  put  380  grains 
of  pyroxyline,  upon  which  pour  thirty  ounces  of  alcohol ;  when  satu¬ 
rated,  add  thirty-two  ounces  of  ether ;  shake  until  the  cotton  is  dis¬ 
solved,  set  aside  to  clear  and  settle,  and  then  filter  through  cotton  as 
before  mentioned.  Into  a  glass  mortar  put  100  grains  of  iodide  of  cad¬ 
mium,  grind  up  with  alcohol  until  entirely  dissolved ;  pour  this  off  in  a 
small  bottle.  Do  the  same  with  fifty  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium ; 
pour  this  into  the  iodide  of  cadmium  solution.  Next  take  seventy-five 
grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium  and  dissolve  in  the  same  manner, 
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using,  however,  the  alcohol  in  which  the  cadmium  salts  were  dissolved. 
This  may  require  about  two  ounces  of  alcohol.  Add  this  to  the  plain 
collodion,  shaking  it  well;  finally,  take  130  grains  of  iodide  of  ammo¬ 
nium  and  grind  it  in  the  mortar  with  the  collodion.  When  settled  per¬ 
fectly  clear  and  filtered — say  in  two  or  three  weeks — add  to  this  one- 
fourth  its  bulk  of  the  same  kind  of  collodion  one  month  older. 

M.  What  are  your  reasons  for  dissolving  the  iodides  and  bromides  in 
the  order  you  have  just  stated? 

A.  Bromide  of  ammonium  is  not  readily  dissolved  in  alcohol  without 
the  addition  of  water  (which  I  object  to  on  the  grounds  already  men¬ 
tioned).  But,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  bromide  of  ammonium 
is  easily  dissolved  in  alcohol  holding  iodide  and  bromide  of  cadmium  in 
solution. 

M.  Why  is  this  so  ? 

A.  Iodide  of  silver,  for  instance,  is  insoluble  in  water ;  but,  if  cyanide 
of  potassium  be  previously  dissolved  in  the  water,  the  iodide  of  silver  is 
taken  up.  Possibly  some  such  reaction  takes  place  with  the  iodide  and 
bromide  in  the  other  case. 

M.  Have  you  a  special  formula  for  copies  or  for  out-door  work  ? 

A.  Oh  no;  I  use  the  same,  omitting  only  the  bromide  of  cadmium 
and  increasing  the  iodide  of  ammonium  equal  to  the  loss  of  the  cad¬ 
mium  (namely,  iodide  of  ammonium  180  grains). 


THE  TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN. 

The  thirty-seventh  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  containing  Major  Tennant’s  report  on  the  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  of  August  17th  and  18th,  1868,  has  just  been  issued,  and  we 
( Nature )  are  enabled,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  to 
lay  an  illustrated  notice  of  it  before  our  readers. 

The  Indian  eclipse  was  a  notable  one  in  the  history  of  astronomy,  for 
as  the  eclipse  of  1860  endorsed  the  notion  that  the  prominences  were 
solar,  so  that  of  1868  set  at  rest  the  gaseous  nature  of  the  red  flames  or 
red  protuberances — so  that  we  have  two  successive  eclipses  “  settling  ” 
two  important  problems. 

Thanks  to  the  care  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  Major  Tennant  was  fully  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  means  of  photographing  the  eclipse  as  well  as  of  deter¬ 
mining  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  the  nature  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
prominences  and  of  the  corona.  In  our  notice  we  may  pass  over  the 
preface  and  the  narrative  of  operations  which  includes  the  astronomical 
determination  of  the  position  of  the  observatory,  and  come  to  the  spec¬ 
troscopic  observations. 

We  first  have  the  spectrum  of  the  corona.  Major  Tennant  writes  : — 

“Directly  I  saw  the  whole  moon  in  the  finder  I  set  the  crosswires 
immediately  outside  its  upper  limb.  By  the  time  I  got  to  the  spectro¬ 
scope  the  cloudy  range,  seen  in  the  photographs,  had  vanished  from  the 
slit,  and  I  saw  a  very  faint  continuous  spectrum.  Thinking  that  want 
of  light  prevented  my  seeing  the  bright  lines,  which  I  had  fully  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  corona,  I  opened  the  jaws  of  the 
slit,  and  repeatedly  adjusted  by  the  finder,  but  without  effect.  What 
I  saiv  was  undoubtedly  a  continuous  spectrum,  and  I  saw  no  lines.  *  There 
may  have  been  dark  lines,  of  course,  but  with  so  faint  a  spectrum  and 
the  jaws  of  the  slit  wide  apart  they  might  escape  notice.” 

We  next  have  the  spectrum  of  the  Great  Horn : — 

“  One  line  in  the  red  was  so  beautiful  that  it  needed  an  effort  to  turn 
my  attention  to  anything  else;  there  was  a  line  in  the  orange  not  so 
well  defined,  and  one  in  the  green  which  seemed  multiple  (it  must  be 
remembered  that  I  had  not  time  to  adjust  the  jaws  of  the  slit  accurately, 
and  that  the  brilliancy  of  these  lines  made  them  broader  by  irradiation); 
beyond,  I  saw  a  line  just  defined,  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  mea¬ 
sures  before  given,  must  have  been  near  to  F,  and  still  further  off  in  the 
blue  I  saw  a  hazy  light,  probably  beyond  G. 

*  *  •  *  ******** 

‘  ‘  The  red  and  yellow  lines  were  evidently  C  and  D,  the  reading  of 
the  green  line  coincides  with  that  of  the  brightest  line  in  b,  instead  of 
the  mean  of  the  three,  which  I  read  as  a  verification ;  the  line  near  to 
F  was  in  all  probability  F  itself ;  E  was  certainly  not  seen  by  me.  The 
line  in  the  blue  it  is  useless  from  my  data  to  speculate  upon;  I  must 
hope  that  some  one  else  has  identified  it.” 

It  is  pleasing  to  point  out  how  very  nearly  Major  Tennant’s  observa¬ 
tions,  a3  now  given,  approximate  to  the  true  state  of  the  case,  which  we 
can  now  determine  any  day  that  the  sun  shines.  He  must  be  entirely 
congratulated  on  the  degree  of  success  of  his  spectroscopic  observa¬ 
tions — observations  made,  according  to  his  report,  under  difficulties 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  encountered.  Major  Tennant’s  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  continuous  spectrum  of  the  corona  has  been  entirely  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  observations  since  made  in  America. 

The  photographic  results  we  may  introduce  by  a  woodcut  of  the 
observatory  and  of  the  instrument,  with  speculum  of  nine  inches  aper¬ 
ture,  mounted  by  Mr.  Browning,  with  which  the  photographs  were 
taken. 

The  most  notable  phenomenon  visible  during  the  Indian  eclipse  was 
the  Great  Horn,  visible  in  fig.  3,  the  structure  of  which  was  extremely 

*  In  the  instructions  for  Lieut.  Herschel  his  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  pro* 
tuberances.  I  therefore  had  resolved  to  attend  first  to  the  corona,  lest  each  of  us 
should  have  only  the  same  partial  tale. 
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curious.  Below  it  in  the  drawing  we  have  a  part  of  the  chromosphere, 
including  a  “  flaring,”  which  has  been  since  called  a  “radiance”  by  the 
American  astronomers.  Fig.  4  was  the  last  photograph  taken,  and  here 
it  is  seen  that  the  Great  Horn  is  nearly  eclipsed,  and  that  the  chromo¬ 
sphere  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sun  is  now  exposed,  including  a  strange 
animal-like  form,  which  much  struck  the  observers. .  An  examination 
into  the  structure  of  the  Great  Horn  is  not  the  least  interesting  part  of 
the  report. 

Major  Tennant  thus  sums  up  his  results : — 

“  First.  —  The  corona  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  not  self-luminous,  hut 
shining  by  refected  light.  It  is  evidenced  both  by  the  spectroscope  and 
polariscope  that  this  is  the  case,  but  there  is  one  reservation  to  be  made. 
The  polariscope  has  shown  clearly  that  the  light  of  the  brightest  part  of 
the  corona  is  mainly 
reflected;  but,  look¬ 
ing  to  the  flare  which 
is  seen  in  photographs 
No.  2  and  3,  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt 
that  in  those  places 
there  must  have  been 
some  inherent  lumi¬ 
nosity  in  the  corona ; 
unless,  indeed,  we 
consider  the  flare  as  a 
modified  form  of  pro¬ 
tuberance.  It  is,  I 
think,  now  certain 
that  luminous  gas 
issues  from  what  is 
more  strictly  the  sun, 
and  I  apprehend  this 
flare  to  be  some  of 
this. 

‘  ‘  Secondly.  —  The 
Great  Horn  certainly 
teas  composed  of  in¬ 
candescent  vapours , 
and  probably  all  the 
brilliant  protuberances 
are  the  same.  In  the 
Great  Horn  these  va¬ 
pours  were  hydrogen, 
sodium,  and  magne¬ 
sium.  It  seems  to  me 
perfectly  certain  that 
the  ignited  hydrogen 
issued  from  the  sun 
itself,  and  that  it 
carried  up  with  it  the 
light  vapours  of  so¬ 
dium  and  magnesium 
far  above  the  level  at 
which  they  would 
naturally  lie ;  hydro¬ 
gen  naturally  would 
be  the  very  highest  of 
the  gaseous  vapours, 
and  consequently  the 
coolest ;  if,  however, 
it  were  set  free  at  the 
surface  of  the  sun  it 
would  be  intensely 
hot,  and  seek,  with 
great  violence,  to  as¬ 
cend,  in  which  pro¬ 
cess,  if  there  be  a 
stratum  of  heated  va¬ 
pours,  such  as  is  usu¬ 
ally  believed  to  exist 
round  the  sun,  the 
hydrogen  would  part¬ 
ly  displace  and  carry 
up  these  vapours,  and 

the  lighter  would  be  .  .  ,  .  ,  , 

taken  in  preference.  In  fact,  in  this  case  it  has  carried,  the  two  lightest, 
and  that  of  iron,  which  is  so  much  heavier  (I  think  we  may  presume  this 
'  from  the  absence  of  the  line  corresponding  to  E),  was  either  displaced  or 
dropped  sooner  than  the  height  at  which  I  observed.  Photograph  No.  1 
shows  that  there  were  two  jets  of  vapour  concerned  in  forming  this  Horn. 
One,  the  largest  and  most  northerly,  is  seen  nearly  perpendicularly  to  the 
limb,  and  seems  also  to  have  been  the  most  luminous  ;  the  other  issues 
about  20,000*  miles  towards  the  south,  and  at  an  angle.  They  met  at 
a  height  of  some  16,000*  miles,  and  the  result  was  the  rapid  vorticose 
*  These  dimensions  refer  to  the  projections  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  visual 


motion,  which  is  evidenced  in  all  the  photographs  as  haying  existed  in 
the  upper  portion.  I  believe  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  first  per- 
son  to  recognise  such  a  phenomenon.  #  *  *  *  *  * 


“  I  think  that  gases  or  vapours  issuing  quietly  from  the  solar  surface 
would  tend  locally  to  raise  the  superincumbent  ignited  vapours.  In 
places  where  they  were  most  abundantly  given  out  the  elevation  would 
be  greatest,  everywhere  the  gas  would  leak  through  m  streams,  pro¬ 
ducing  occasionally  such  phenomena  as  the  flare  I  have  spoken  of  m 
Nos.  2  and  3.  For  a  time  the  ignited  vapour  might,  I  think,  form,  as 
it  were,  a  case  for  the  light-included  gas,  which  would  be  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  inflated  like  the  animal  figure  in  No.  6.  Soon,  however,  the 
slightly  coherent  casing  would  be  burst  and  the  gaseous  contents  would 
-  6  J  issue  freely ;  the  hea¬ 

vier  vapours  would, 
of  course,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  be  carried  off  by 
the  gas,  but  would 
mainly  settle  down  in, 
small  masses.  Such, 

I  think,  is  the  state 
depicted  in  the  south¬ 
ern  protuberance  of 
No.  1. 

‘  ‘  I  would  now  draw- 
attention  to  plate  No. 

1,  and  the  glare  and 
luminous  stratum.  If 
that  glare  be  from  sun¬ 
light,  it  must,  I  think, 
be  acknowledged  that 
the  remaining  ray 
was  but  small.  The 
luminous,  nearly 
even,  stratum,  then, 
is  not  tlie  sun;  but 
it  is  intensely  bright 
- -so  much  so,  that 
nowhere  is  it  lost  in 
the  solar  glare.  Its 
height  is  but  small  (I 
estimate  it  at  7,200 
miles),  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  mass  of 
heavy  luminous  va¬ 
pours  to  whose  elec¬ 
tive  absorption  we 
owe  the  Fraunhofer 
lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  At  the 
north  end  of  this  stra¬ 
tum,  near  the  Great 
Horn,  it  is  broken 
into  beads  of  light ;  + 
and  I  am  disposed  to 
think  these  are  the 
veritableBaily’s  beads 
©f  which  I  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  that  the 
description  would  be 
difficult  to  apply  to 
sunlight— I  mean  the 
statement  which  has 
been  made  of  the  light 
being  silvery,  &e.  If 
these  beads  are  really 
phenomena  of  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  stratum,  one 
can  well  understand 
the  use  of  such  terms.” 

In  an  addendum, 
in  which  the  author’s 
theory  is  attempted 
to  be  maintained, 

FIO.  i,— -The  Silver  Glass  Equatorial.  Major  Tennant  refers 

to  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  this  country  between  the 
eclipse  and  the  issue  of  the  report.  He  considers  that  the  sun  is 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  sufficiently  dense  to  reflect  the  solar 
light  but  it  is  not  explained  why  a  continuous  spectrum  and  not 
the  solar  spectrum  is  actually  reflected;  and  that  the  hydrogen 
is  developed  in  a  denser  atmosphere,  resisting  its  diffusion  and  expan¬ 
sion,  but  why  the  spectrum  of  this  atmosphere  is  so  simple  is  not 
explained. 

t  This  is  the  same  place  where  Captain  BranflU  saw  beads. 


ray. 
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The  author  concludes  by  acknowledging  the  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
De  la  Rue  in  the  preparation  of  the  report. 


FIG.  2. — Observatory  Tents. 


FIG.  3- — One  of  the  First  Photographs,  showing  the  Great  Horn. 


FIG.  4. — The  Last  Photograph  Taken,  showing  the  Animal-like  Prominence  and 
the  Eclipse  of  the  Great  Horn. 


THE  DYALITIC  APPARATUS.* 

Differences  Between  it  and  the  Ordinary  Solar  Camera. — The 
dyalitic  apparatus  —  a  name  which  we  have  given  it  because 
of  its  analogy  in  form  with  the  dyalitic  telescope—  differs  from 
~  Woodward’s  solar  camera  in  the  three  following  points  : — 

1.  The  condenser  is  corrected  for  spherical  aberration,  so  that, 
Upa*  taking  only  one  order  of  incident  rays  into  consideration,  all  the 

rays  emerging  from  the  condenser  cut  the  axis  at  the  same  point ; 
this  prevents  the  blurs  of  diffraction. 

2.  The  negative  is  suspended  in  the  apparatus  in  such  a  way 
that  it  no  longer  breaks  under  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays. 

3.  The  objective  has  a  peculiar  form,  better  suited  for  en¬ 
largement  than  that  of  the  single  or  the  double  combination, 
the  enlarged  image  being  sharper  and  free  from  mistiness. 

Summary  Description  of  the  Dyalitic  Apparatus. — The  ad¬ 
justable  mirror  is  composed  of  a  finely-polished  and  perfectly-sil¬ 
vered  glass,  supported  by  a  framework  of  iron  or  wood,  which 
prevents  it  bending.  This  glass  is  a  little  larger  than  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  condenser,  and  two-and-a-half  times  as  long.  The  axis 
which  supports  it  passes  through  its  reflecting  plane  perpendicu¬ 
larly  to  its  length  in  suchj  a  way  as  to  render  its  equilibrium 
stable.  The  glass  can  take  all  imaginable  positions  about  this 
axis  by  means  of  a  toothed  wheel  fixed  on  its  axis  of  rotation, 
this  wheel  being  governed  by  an  endless  screw,  the  rod  of  which 
passes  into  the  dark  room  in  which  is  the  optical  apparatus.  The  axis 
which  supports  the  mirror  turns  between  two  horizontal  arms  attached 
to  a  disc  revolving  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  also  receiving  its  motion 
from  inside.  The  mirror  can  therefore  take,  in  relation  to  the  sun,  all 
the  positions  necessary  for  sending  its  reflected  rays  horizontally  into 
the  optical  apparatus. 

The  reflector  is  fixed  in  the  shutter  of  a  room,  suitably  darkened,  in 
front  of  the  solar  camera. 

The  optical  apparatus  is  composed  of  a  box,  on  the  front  of  which  is 
fixed  the  condenser,  the  diameter  of  which  is  nineteen,  fourteen,  or  eight 
inches,  according  to  the  power  it  is  wished  to  have.  This  condenser  is 
bi-convex,  the  face  turned  inwards  being  nearly  plane,  and  that  turned 
outwards  very  convex.  Its  curvatures  are  such  as  to  reduce  its  spheri¬ 
cal  aberration  to  the  minimum.  At  a  distance  from  this  lens,  equal  to 
its  diameter,  is  a  concavo-convex  lens,  the  concave  side  of  which  faces 
the  condenser.  The  diameter  of  this  negative  lens  is  a  little  more  than 
half  that  of  the  condenser ;  its  thickness  is  very  slight — only  six  or  eight 
millimetres — in  order  to  absorb  as  little  light  as  possible.  The  effect  of 
this  lens  is  to  completely  correct  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  con¬ 
denser,  so  that  the  cone  of  solar  rays  emerging  from  the  negative  lens 
has  a  single  point  of  the  axis  for  its  summit. 

These  are  the  numerical  data  of  this  combination,  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  semi-diameter  of  the  condenser,  taken  as  unity  : — 

1st  surface  R  =  2‘645  )  j  Thickness  at  the  centre...  0J96 

2nd  surface  R'  =  21‘639  \  (  Focal  length .  4 '015 

«h  s“£ie  R:-:  1^4  !  -  Tiickness  at  the  ed«es  -  0-°°7 

Distance  between  the  two  lenses .  ...  2  ’0075 

Focal  length  of  the  combination  .  4-617 

Index  of  refraction  (blue)  .  1  '543 

In  the  path  of  the  cone  of  solar  rays  is  the  negative.  This  can  be 
moved  in  the  direction  of  *  the  optical  axis  so  as  to  be  moved  towards  or 
away  from  the  condenser. 

At  the  focus  of  the  illuminating  system  is  the  amplifying  objective, 
which  has  a  common  axis  with  the  condenser  and  the  correcting  negative 
lens.  This  objective  has  the  external  form  of  Ramsden’s  eyepieces 
placed  on  pocket  telescopes,  but  it  is  constructed  on  the  principles  of 
M.  Petzval’s  doublet.  It  is  completely  free  from  spherical  aberration 
along  its  axis  and  from  chemical  focus. 

The  diameter  of  the  two  lenses  which  form  it  is  different,  the  largest 
lens  being  towards  the  negative.  The  object  of  this  difference  is  to 
prevent  the  objective  throwing  over  the  sensitive  paper,  by  diffusion, 
some  of  the  light  coming,  not  from  the  direct  solar  rays,  but  from  the 
points  of  the  sky  bordering  on  the  sun.  An  objective  the  two  lenses  of 
which  had  the  same  diameter,  but  of  which  that  facing  the  enlarged 
image  was  furnished  with  a  diaphragm,  would  effect  the  same  object. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  had  constructed  several  of  these  objec¬ 
tives  having  different  diameters  and  focal  lengths;  but  all  these  objec¬ 
tives  still  include  an  angle,  s  C  t  greater  than  the  angle  of  divergence, 
of  the  cone  of  solar  rays  emergent  from  the  condenser.  Theoretically, 
it  would  be  sufficient  if  the  angle  included  by  the  objective  were  equal 
to  (but  in  no  case  smaller  than)  the  angle  of  divergence  of  the  cone  of 
solar  rays  ;  but  then  the  objective  ought  to  be  placed  immovably  in  the 
apparatus,  or  else,  in  advancing  it  towards  the  condenser,  the  edges  of 
the  solar  cone  would  fall  on  the  margins  of  the  objective,  and  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  the  enlarged  image  would  be  injured  by  the  production  of  blurs 
of  diffraction.  Great  inconveniences  would  result  from  this  in  practice, 
because  the  place  of  the  negative  (the  dimension  of  which  is  variable) 
in  the  cone  of  solar  rays  is  exactly  determined  by  the  diameter  of  the 
section  which  corresponds  to  the  largest  dimension  of  the  negative,  in 
*  Monkhoveu’s  Photographic  Optics. 
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order  to  profit  by  all  the  solar  light  emanating  from  the  illuminating 
system.  The  place  of  the  negative  being  thus  determined,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  focal  length  of  the  objective  should  be  just  that 
necessary  for  throwing  the  enlarged  image  sharply  on  a  screen,  of  which 
the  dimension  is  determined  by  the  sizes  of  paper  made  use  of  in  photo¬ 
graphy.  Now,  as  these  conditions  do  not  occur  one  time  in  a  thousand, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  negative  itself  movable,  as  Woodward 
does.  But  in  advancing  the  negative  towards  the  condenser  all  the 
light  is  lost  which  falls  outside  its  surface ;  and  in  advancing  it  towards 
the  objective  the  image  is  confined  to  the  part  of  the  negative  traversed 
by  the  solar  rays. 

The  angle  of  divergence  of  the  amplifying  objective,  its  focal  length, 
and  the  dimension  of  the  negative,  ought  therefore  to  be  in  relation  with 
the  angle  of  divergence  of  the  cone  of  solar  rays ;  and,  in  order  to 
permit  of  the  amplifying  objective  being  moved  some  centimetres  on 
the  axis  of  the  apparatus — a  condition  indispensable  for  varying  its 
distance  from  the  negative —  a  much  more  considerable  diameter  is  given 
to  that  one  of  the  lenses  forming  it  which  faces  the  negative  in  order 
to  increase  the  angle  which  it  includes,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  edges  of 
the  solar  cone  striking  against  the  edges  of  the  mounting. 

The  angle  of  divergence  of  the  three  sizes  of  the  dyalitic  apparatus 
determined  by  that  of  the  condensers,  which  are  eight,  fourteen,  and 
nineteen  inches,  being  equal  for  all  three ;  further,  having  chosen  six- 
and-a-half  centimetres  by  nine  as  the  size  of  the  negative,  the  size  called 
carte  de  visite ;  and  lastly,  having  supposed  that  the  linear  enlargements 
would  be  limited  to  between  four  and  twelve  times,  we  have  proved  by 
calculation,  confirmed  by  experiment,  that  the  objective  which  answers 
best  for  the  enlargement  in  the  conditions  enumerated  above  is  the 
following  :* — 

Millimetres, 


Diameter  of  the  lenses  opposite  the  negative  .  ..........  63 

,,  ,,  ,,  enlarged  image  .. .  45 

Distance  between  the  two  lenses  .  85 

Focal  length  of  the  combination + .  150 

This  objective  is  called  B. 


It  happens  very  frequently  that  the  negative,  although  formed  on  a 
glass  of  six-and-a-half  by  nine  centimetres,  is  smaller  than  this.  This 
happens  particularly  when  only  a  part  of  the  negative  has  to  be  repro¬ 
duced.  It  is  then  necessary  to  reduce  the  negative  to  the  part  indicated 
by  cutting  it.  The  place  of  the  negative  in  the  cone  of  solar  rays  is 
then  brought  considerably  nearer  to  the  focus  of  the  condenser,  so  that 
the  objective  can  no  longer  be  conveniently  employed.  For  this  purpose 
we  have  had  constructed  a  second  form  indicated  by  the  letter  C, 
the  two  lenses  of  which  have  the  same  diameter,  namely,  sixty-three 
and  forty-five  millimetres,  but  which  are  brought  much  closer  together, 
and  have  a  focal  length  of  only  twelve  centimetres. 

This  objective  includes,  therefore,  a  still  more  considerable  angle  than 
does  the  objective  B ;  it  could  also  serve,  therefore,  to  enlarge  negatives 
of  six-and-a-half  centimetres  by  nine,  and  it  xvould  throw  their  enlarged 
image  to  a  much  shorter  distance  than  B  does,  but  the  image  would 
then  be  less  sharp  at  its  edges.  The  objective  C  is  specially  suitable, 
therefore,  for  negatives  of  at  least  four  centimetres  by  five,  and  of  at 
most  five  by  six.  The  objective  B  is,  on  the  contrary,  suitable  for  the 
enlargement  of  negatives  of  at  least  five  centimetres  by  six,  and  of  at 
most  six  by  eight. 

Lastly,  if  negatives  larger  still,  and  included  between  seven  centi¬ 
metres  by  ten  and  twelve  by  fifteen  are  to  be  enlarged,  we  have  a  fourth 
form,  named  D,  of  which  these  are  the  dimensions  : — 

Millimetres. 


Diameter  of  the  lenses  facing  the  negative  . .  81 

,,  ,,  ,,  enlarged  image .  50 

Distance  between  the  two  lenses  . .  110 

Focal  length  of  the  combination  .  183 


If  it  were  required  to  enlarge  still  greater  negatives,  forms  could  easily 
be  constructed  on  analogous  data. 

It  is  clear  that,  since  the  place  of  the  objective  along  the  axis  of  the 
apparatus  varies,  the  space,  x  x'  and  a,  covered  by  the  solar  rays  is 
variable.  In  the  position  indicated  it  is  very  small  at  a,  and  the  central 
part  only  of  this  lens  is  traversed  by  the  solar  rays.  To  avoid  the 
diffused  light  which  the  points  immediately  bordering  on  the  sun  send 
through  the  outer  part  of  this  lens,  diaphragms  are  employed.  Their 
diameter  necessarily  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  objective, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  using  them  too  small,  or  the  magnified  image 
will  exhibit  blurs  of  diffraction.  Generally,  with  a  very  active  solar 
light,  these  diaphragms  are  unnecessary ;  but  if  the  sun  is  slightly 
clouded,  they  are  indispensable. 

This,  then,  is  the  description  of  the  dyalitic  apparatus,  at  least  from 
a  purely  scientific  point  of  view. 

*  When  the  condenser  is  only  eight  inches  in  diameter,  the  amplifying  objective 
may  have  a  less  diameter,  the  red  circle  which  surrounds  the  cone  of  convergent  solar 
rays  being  less.  These  are  the  dimensions  adopted  for  this  objective — which  we  shall 
name  by  the  letter  A,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others,  which  we  indicate 


by  B,  C.  &c.:—  Millimetres. 

Diameter  of  the  lenses  facing  the  negative .  60 

„  „  ,,  enlarged  image  .  40 

Distance  between  the  two  lenses  . . .  55 

Focal  length  of  the  combination  . . .  114 


t  Reckoned  along  the  axis  from  the  principal  focal  plane  to  the  tangent  plane  of  the 
lens  facing  the  focal  plane. 


It  remains  for  us  to  give  a  description  of  this  apparatus  in  its  prac¬ 
tical  aspect;  and  this  will  assist  the  reader  in  setting  up  other  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Before  commencing  to  do  so,  wejnay  be  permitted  to  insist  on  some 
experiments  which  we  have  many  times  repeated,  with  the  object  of 
assuring  ourselves  if  the  different  improvements  made  by  us  in  the  pri¬ 
mitive  solar  camera  of  Woodward  are  really  useful.  We  shall  here  only 
occupy  ourselves  with  the  introduction  of  the  negative  correcting  lens 
and  of  the  amplifying  objective,  setting  aside  the  mechanical  improve¬ 
ments  as  of  less  importance. 

A  question  we  have  often  had  addressed  to  us  is  this : — “  Do  you  believe 
that  the  negative  lens  is  really  quite  indispensable,  and  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  the  condenser  to  have  such  curvatures  as  to  reduce  its 
spherical  aberration  to  the  minimum  ?” 

And,  again: — “Does  not  the  ordinary  double  lens,  as  constructed  by 
good  opticians,  serve  to  magnify  the  image  better  than,  or  at  least  quite 
as  well  as,  the  objective  which  you  employ — an  objective  in  which  you 
so  greatly  increase  the  front  glass — a  circumstance  certainly  increasing 
the  angle  included  by  the  objective,  and  rendering  the  field  flat,  but 
which  enormously  increases  the  astigmation  ?” 

Here  is  our  reply : — 

Certainly,  by  substituting  for  the  old  plano-convex  condensers,  with 
short  focal  length  (they  are  still  in  use  at  present),  a  condenser  with  a 
focal  length  three  times  its  diameter,  and  by  giving  it  suitable  spherical 
surfaces,  the  blurs  of  diffraction  in  the  enlarged  image,  which  have  the 
effect  of  destroying  its  sharpness,  can  up  to  a  certain  point  be  avoided. 
But  this  is  only  true  on  the  condition  that  the  condenser  does  not  exceed 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  the  negative  to  be  enlarged  being  of 
carte-de-visite  size.  Thus  it  is  that,  on  removing  the  negative  correcting 
lens  from  the  dialytic  apparatus,  the  condenser  of  which  is  eight  inches, 
results  are  obtained  not  sensibly  different  from  those  obtained  with  the 
correcting  lens,  which  is  explained  by  the  small  diameter  of  the  lateral 
circle  of  aberration  of  a  lens  of  eight  inches,  having  sixteen  or  twenty 
inches  focal  length.  But  the  results  are  very  different  if  a  condenser  is 
used  of  fourteen,  and,  above  all,  of  nineteen,  inches  diameter.  If  the 
negative  lens  is  removed  from  this  apparatus,  the  image  does  not  to 
appearance  lose  in  sharpness,  but  when  the  image  is  printed  blurs  of 
diffraction  are  always  observed ;  these,  on  the  contrary,  are  never  seen 
with  the  apparatus  when  the  negative  lens  is  in  place,  in  which  case  the 
images  are  of  remarkable  sharpness,  particularly  striking  when  a  suc¬ 
cessive  and  increasing  series  of  enlargements  are  compared.  The 
appearance  of  these  proofs  causes  those  who  see  them  to  say  that  the 
fineness  increases  with  the  enlargement.  It  is  very  different  with  the 
common  solar  cameras,  which  all  produce  sufficiently  good  results  in  the 
slight  enlargements,  but  utterly  bad  in  the  great  enlargements. 

This  result  is  explained  by  the  considerable  circle  of  aberration  of  large 
condensers.  Whenever  the  correcting  lens  is  taken  out  of  the  apparatus, 
particularly  if  the  condenser  is  nineteen  inches  in  diameter,  there  is  an 
insurmountable  difficulty  in  placing  the  objective  in  such  a  way  as  that 
the  inside  of  its  mounting  does  not  receive  some  of  the  sun’s  light,  an 
evident  proof  of  the  irregular  path  of  the  solar  rays  through  the  objective. 
And  even  in  the  position  of  the  objective  in  which  this  defect  is  the  least 
apparent  (that  of  the  least  circle  of  aberration),  the  sharply-marked  out¬ 
lines  of  the  image  are  seen  to  be  doubled  during  the  printing  of  the  proof. 

All  the  summer  of  1864  we  had  two  apparatus  exactly  the  same,  of 
nineteen  inches  (only  that  one  had  its  correcting  lens  suppressed),  stand¬ 
ing  side  by  side,  and  capable  of  working  simultaneously.  Whenever  we 
received  a  visit  from  an  amateur,  or  from  a  scientific  man,  we  caused 
the  two  apparatus  to  operate  on  identical  negatives,  and  the  dyalitic 
apparatus  always  gave  the  sharper  results.  The  only  exception  was 
when  the  negative  was  not  fine,  and  had  not  very  sharply-marked  lines ; 
there  was  then,  however,  no  means  of  making  a  regular  determination. 

It  rests,  therefore,  positively  beyond  question  in  science  that  the  con¬ 
vergent  illumination  in  photographic  enlargements  must  be  free  from 
spherical  aberration,  as  otherwise  double  lines  alioays  appear,  unless  the 
value  of  the  aberration  be  an  extremely  small  fraction  of  the  diameter 
of  the  objective,  which  is  only  the  case  if  the  condenser,  with  proper 
curvatures,  is  less  than  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  that  its  focal  length 
is  more  than  two  and  a-half  times  it  diameter. 

Indeed,  even  if  the  condensing  combination  should  be  free  from 
spherical  aberration,  good  results  as  to  sharpness  would  not  be  con¬ 
stantly  obtained  if  the  ordinary  double  lenses  were  made  use  of,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  called  in  commerce  “quarter  and  sixth.”  We  know  per¬ 
fectly  that  by  very  greatly  increasing  that  one  of  the  lenses  of  Petzval’s 
doublet  which,  employed  under  ordinary  circumstances,  faces  the  ground 
glass,  we  preserve  all  the  astigmation  arising  from  the  oblique  position 
of  the  two  lenses  in  relation  to  the  incident  rays.  But  observe  that  a 
considerable  and  profound  difference  exists  between  the  objective  as  we 
employ  it  and  as  it  is  employed  in  the  usual  camera.  In  the  latter  case 
every  point  of  the  object  to  be  reproduced  sends  to  the  objective  a 
bundle  of  light,  the  angle  of  which  is  determined  by  the  aperture  of  the 
objective  and  the  distance  of  the  radiating  point.  The  astigmation, 
therefore,  arises  from  the  obliquity  only  of  the  radiating  point,  and  if 
the  lens  of  the  doublet  facing  the  ground  glass  transmits  to  the  focal 
lane  all  the  rays  emergent  from  the  first  the  astigmation  will  certainly: 
e  intolerable.  But  there  is  nothing  like  this  here.  In  fact,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  fully  consider  that  every  point  of  the  negative  is  traversed  by  a 
single  solar  ray ,  which,  on  reaching  the  objective,  passes  through  it. 
You  can,  therefore,  cover  with  impunity  such  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
objective  as  you  may  wish  by  an  opaque  screen,  without  producing  any 
confusion  in  the  points  of  the  image  not  cut  off  by  the  screen.  It  is 
sufficient,  therefore,  for  the  objective  to  be  perfect,  that  it  be  quite 
free  from  both  chromatic  and  spherical  aberrations  along  its  axis,  and 
that  its  focal  length  for  oblique  pencils  be  equal  to  that  for  axial  pencils. 
Neither  aberration  of  thickness  nor  astigmation  is  possible  in  this  case, 
and  the  most  evident  proof  of  this  we  can  give  is,  that  the  objective  we 
make  use  of  as  the  amplifying  objective — though  possessing  these  two 
imperfections  to  a  considerable  degree  if  we  make  use  of  it  to  obtain 
proofs  with  the  camera  obscura — gives,  in  enlarging,  images  in  which 
the  straight  lines  are  rigorously  preserved,  and  in  which  not  a  trace  of 
astigmation  is  to  be  discovered. 


dConlewporarrr 
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PRACTICAL  METHOD  OF  RENOVATING  AN  OLD  SILVER 

RATH. 

The  method  given  below,  by  which  an  old  bath  may  be  converted  into 
an  entirely  new  one,  makes  no  claim  to  novelty,  because  I  have  already 

ublished  it ;  but  it  has  seldom  been  applied  by  photographers,  either 

ecause  it  had  escaped  their  observation,  or  had  been  looked  upon  as  a 
novelty  devoid  of  utility.  I  have  tested  it,  however,  by  long  practice, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best  and  most  expeditious  of  all 
its  congeners. 

We  will  suppose  your  silver  bath  is  utterly  useless  by  reason  of  the 
admixture  of  heterogeneous  substances,  such  as  ether  and  alcohol, 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  of  potassa,  of  soda,  lithia,  the  oxide  of  cadmium, 
&c. ,  and  organic  matter,  such  as  particles  of  dust,  fragments  of  collo¬ 
dion,  &c.,  which  it  may  contain,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a 
good  negative  in  this  bath.  This  being  the  case,  we  proceed  as 
follows : — 

1.  Filter  the  bath  solution  carefully.  This  removes  all  the  foreign 
substances  in  the  solution  that  exist  in  a  solid  condition. 

2.  Place  the  clear  solution  in  a  large  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  and 
throw  in  a  solid  lump  of  zinc  (about  a  pound  or  so) ;  now  pour  into  the 
solution,  for  every  thirty-two  ounces,  one  ounce  of  commercial  sulphuric 
acid  and  stir  the  mixture.  A  violent  effervescence  ensues  and  hydrogen 
gas  is  abundantly  liberated.  This  operation  had  better  be  performed 
outside  of  a  window  or  door,  so  that  the  fumes  may  escape  into  the 
atmosphere.  You  will  soon  observe  a  quantity  of  flocculent  matter 
floating  about  in  the  solution;  this  is  the  metallic  silver  which  has  been 
liberated  from  the  nitrate  of  silver  by  means  of  the  hydrogen,  &c.  In 
about  five  minutes  withdraw  the  lump  of  zinc,  taking  care  to  brush  all 
adhering  silver  from  its  surface  by  means  of  either  a  nail-brush  or  a 
tooth-brush.  The  evolution  of  gas  now  ceases,  and  the  solution  becomes 
in  a  very  short  time  clear  and  quiescent. 

We  will,  at  this  stage,  see  whether  all  the  silver  has  been  already 
separated  from  the  nitric  acid.  For  this  purpose,  therefore,  place  about 
a  drachm  of  the  clear  solution  in  a  small  test-tube,  and  drop  into  it  a 
couple  of  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  a  milkiness  and  a  white  pre¬ 
cipitate  are  thus  produced,  it  is  a  sign  that  all  the  silver  has  not  yet  been 
separated  from  the  nitric  acid.  It  is  consequently  necessary  to  place  the 
zinc  again  in  the  solution,  and  continue  the  operation  of  evolving  gas  for 
five  minutes  more,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  to  test  the  solution  a 
second  time  for  the  presence  of  silver.  Most  likely  all  the  silver  has 
been  removed  from  its  combination  with  nitric  acid.  If  so,  wash  the 
zinc  well  by  means  of  a  brush  and  water,  and  brush  all  that  is  loose  or 
flocculent  from  its  surface  into  the  large  dish.  If  there  is  still  an  effer¬ 
vescence  going  on  in  the  solution,  it  is  a  sign  that  there  are  some  parti¬ 
cles  of  zinc  still  remaining  undissolved.  Remove  these  particles  with  a 
glass  rod  until  no  more  bubbles  of  gas  escape  from  the  solution. 

3.  Dilute  the  solution  with  much  water,  and  cause  all  the  flocculent 
silver  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  Now  decant  all  the  liquid  portion,  throw 
it  away,  and  add  an  abundance  of  clean  water  to  the  silver ;  stir  the 
mixture  intimately  together,  then  let  the  silver  again  settle,  and  again 
decant  as  before.  Continue  this  operation  of  washing  until  the  drain¬ 
ings,  after  decanting,  become  perfectly  tasteless  or  cease  to  turn  blue 
litmus-paper  red.  The  grey  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  is  pure 
silver;  all  the  ingredients  which  I  mentioned  as  an  admixture  that 
rendered  the  bath  unfit  for  photographic  purposes  have  been  completely 
removed. 

4.  Having  drained  off  all  the  wash- water,  you  may  spread  the  pasty 
mass  on  the  surface  of  the  evaporating  dish  and  put  the  latter  in  the 
sun  to  dry.  Weigh  the  dry  powder,  and  from  the  weight  you  can 
determine  how  much  nitric  acid  you  will  require  to  convert  the  silver 
powder  into  nitrate  of  silver.  Without  troubling  you  with  a  discussion 
about  chemical  equivalents,  I  will  simply  observe  that  for  every  ounce 
of  dry  silver  powder  you  may  take  1$  ounces  of  commercial  nitric  acid. 
Mix  the  powder  intimately  together  with  the  acid  in  the  large  porcelain 


evaporating  dish  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  and  place  the  dish  over  the 
stove  or  a  small  charcoal  fire  (not  in  contact  with  the  fire).  Red  fumes 
will  be  evolved ;  these  are  offensive,  so  that  you  had  better  perform  the 
operation  outside  the  house.  Let  the  heat  be  moderate ;  the  silver  will 
soon  dissolve.  If,  however,  after  some  time,  there  is  a  quantity  of  silver 
undissolved,  add  more  acid  and  continue  the  heat  until  it  is  entirely 
dissolved.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dry  the  silver  powder  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  obtain  from  its  weight  the  approximate  amount  of  nitric 
acid  required.  I  never  dry  the  powder  in  this  operation  myself,  but  add 
nitric  acid  by  degrees  to  the  wet  mass  until  the  solution  of  the  silver  is 
complete. 

5.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  an  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ; 
in  its  present  form  it  is  not  suited  for  a  new  bath.  The  acidity  must  be 
removed.  This  I  effect  in  the  following  manner : — Take  a  large  glass 
funnel  and  invert  it  over  the  solution  in  the  dish,  thus  forming  a  sort  of 
chimney  through  which  the  acid  and  the  steam  can  escape.  The  funnel 
must  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  solution  entirely  within  its  sides. 
The  solution  is  now  evaporated  (as  before,  in  the  open  air)  until  no  more 
fumes  and  no  more  steam  escape.  The  instant  you  have  arrived  at  this 
stage  the  dish  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire  and  the  solution  is  allowed  to 
cool.  When  cold  you  have  a  dry  hard  mass,  which  is  fused  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  best  form  of  silver  for  making  a  sensitive  bath.  Weigh  the 
fused  nitrate  of  silver,  and  for  every  ounce  (of  eight  drachms)  take  twelve 
ounces  of  water  (distilled  or  pure  rain  water),  and  to  each  ounce  of 
the  solution  add  one  drop  of  nitric  acid.  If  you  want  to  take  instanta¬ 
neous  views  or  very  quick  portraits  with  the  bath,  add  no  acid  to  the 
bath;  for  long  exposures,  on  the  contrary,  add  an  extra  half  drop  of 
nitric  acid  to  each  ounce  of  the  developer.  In  this  latter  way  you  obtain 
extreme  definition  and  clear  pictures.  Behold  your  new  bath  ! 

Now  let  us  see  the  advantages  of  this  method.  In  the  first  place  you 
ensure  to  yourself  a  bath  somewhat  better  than  an  ordinary  new  bath 
made  with  the  common  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver,  better  because  your 
silver  is  fused.  In  the  next  place  you  obtain  from  the  old  bath  all  the 
silver  that  it  contains,  by  a  very  simple  and  reliable  process  which  you 
can  perform  yourself  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  And,  finally,  the 
operation  is  so  rapid  that  you  can  begin  it  any  evening  and  have  a  neAv 
bath  next  morning. 

In  addition,  I  would  remark  that  the  silver  powder  thus  obtained  can 
easily  be  purified  from  any  organic  matter  which  it  might  possibly  con¬ 
tain  by  fusion  in  a  Hessian  crucible  in  a  common  blacksmith’s  forge, 
adding  as  flux  a  few  fragments  of  nitrate  of  potash;  or  the  powder 
itself  can  be  disposed  of  at  the  mint  for  the  full  value  of  silver. 

Furthermore,  this  silver  powder,  when  rubbed  up  either  with  a  little 
skimmed  milk  or  dilute  mucilage,  or  a  small  quantity  of  varnish,  forms 
an  excellent  retouching  material  for  negatives.  J.  Towler,  M.D. 

— « — 

ON  “REMBRANDT”  EFFECTS. 

I  have  seen  so  many  of  the  so-called  “  Rembrandt  ”  photographs  that, 
to  my  mind,  were  photographic  abortions — have  heard  such  extravagant 
praises  of  the  beauties  in  them,  which  I  couldn’t  see — that  I  am  in  a 
great  measure  disgusted  with  them. 

1  don’t  believe  cheap  weavers  of  doggerel  write  Shakspeare  poetry ; 
nor  do  I  believe  the  “photograph  man”  makes  Rembrandt  portraits. 

I  have  seen  some  very  fine  heads  made  much  in  shadow ;  I  don’t  know 
whether  the  makers  would  insist  upon  their  being  Rembrandts,  or  per¬ 
mit  them  to  be  simply  photographic  portraits.  It  is  not,  however,  this 
work  or  this  worker  that  I  refer  to.  My  business  is  with  the  real 
Simon  Pure — “no  humbug”  Rembrandtist ;  the  man  who  “ produces 
effects ,”  and  challenges  the  public  to  admire  them;  the  man  whose  new 
operating-room  will  be  made  without  windows,  just  a  good,  tight  room, 
sir,  with  a  crack— facing  the  south,  sir.  He  knows  it  will  require 
longer  sittings;  but  he’ll  show  you  some  “Rattling  Effects.” 

In  “  Rembrandting  ”  a  lady,  she  is  so  placed  in  (or  out  of)  the  light 
that  the  photograph  shows  a  heavy  “fall  of  snow”  on  top  of  the  head, 
and  in  some  aggravated  cases  her  wealth  of  waterfall  and  switch  are 
besmeared  with  a  pasty  coating  known  to  fruit-cakes,  and  suggestive  of 
splitting  and  flaking.  Immediately  below  this  white  “  upper  crust  ”  is 
a  black  mystery,  without  detail  and  without  meaning. 

What  possibly  was  a  beautiful  head  of  hair,  in  a  mass  of  white  and 
black,  bearing  no  special  resemblance  to  hair,  having  no  beauty  in  itself, 
and  only  showing  how  it  is  possible  to  misrepresent  hair. 

Many  of  our  first  photographers  are  pointing  out  to  the  less  expe¬ 
rienced  the  path  leading  to  “Rembrandt ”  practice  as  the  road  to  suc¬ 
cess,  and  those  who  pursue  the  old  manner  of  taking  a  face  in  the  light 
are  suspected  old  fogies.  Some  assure  us  that  every  face  can  be 
“Rembrandted”  to  advantage,  that  a  face  of  no  interest  can  be  made 
‘  ‘  interesting  ’’this  way. 

And  we  must  educate  our  patrons  up  to  an  understanding  of  this 
style.  Yes  !  they  are  beginning  to  learn  something  about  it.  A  few 
are  calling  for  them;  as  a  rule,  they  generally  ask  for  “Bon  Tons” 
first. 

A  bereaved  lady — a  widow,  who  had  recently  buried  her  dear  third — 
heavily  loaded  with  crape,  a  few  days  since  called  for  a  sitting.  She 
wanted  a  “ Remembrance  photograph.”  I  failed  to  understand  until 
she  told  me  they  were  “mourning  pictures,”  taken  very  black. 
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A  young  chap,  of  the  country  smart  order,  recently  bestowed  a  bit  of 
patronage  on  me.  He  wanted  “  Rumbants,”  at  least  he  said  he  did.  I 
see  by  these  “straws  ”  that  the  public  mind  is  being  awakened. 

As  an  old  fogy,  I  object  to  a  good  deal  of  this.  I  have  traversed  the 
old  bi'idge  for  more  than  twenty  years,  it  has  borne  me  safely,  and  I 
must  speak  well  of  it.  To  my  mind,  the  most  perfect  representation  of 
a  head  in  a  photograph  is  that  given  by  clear  white  for  its  highest  point 
of  light,  and  full  black  for  its  deepest  shadow,  and  from  these  extremes 
all  the  gradations  of  intermediate  shade  to  balance  and  harmonise  with 
the  clear  white  and  full  black. 

A  head  so  lighted,  and  taken  by  a  good  instrument,  well  focussed, 
and  with  good  chemical  action,  gives  all  the  modelling  and  details  of 
shape,  with  the  quality  and  texture  of  flesh  and  hair.  I  believe  in  our 
art  it  is  advisable  to  “ make  the  most  ”  of  all  favourable  points.  Ihe 
“startling  effect”  in  “Rembrandt”  practice  is  got  at  the  expense  of 
many  fine  points  lost. 

A  line  piece  of  music,  well  rendered  by  a  full  orchestra,  gives  an  idea 
of  harmony.  The  same  piece  arranged  a  la  lleinhrq ndt,  executed  by 
Picolo  and  Tuba,  gives  the  extremes. 

I  believe  in  advancement,  but  I  believe  it  is  better  that  we  “make 
haste  slowly  ”  than  branch  out  as  Rembrandts,  M.  Angelos,  Hogarths, 
Raphaels,  or  any  other  of  those  old-time  fellows,  who  had  their  “pecu¬ 
liar  ways,”  and  which  “ways”  we  have  not  yet  quite  attained.  It  is 
very  commendable  that  we  study  light  and  lighting,  and  that  we  prac¬ 
tise  it  as  a  study  ;  but  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  thrusting  upon  the  public, 
and  trying  to  make  that  public  swallow  such  doses  as  are  nine-tenths 
of  the  “Rembrandts  ”  made  in  this  country  at  the  present  day. 

I  am  conscious  of  saying  these  things  in  the  face  of  acknowledged 
authority,  but  what  I  say  I  believe  in.  The  introduction  of  this  style 
of  lighting  or  shading  has  sent  more  bad  photographs  into  existence 
than  many  poor  dark-doers  will  wish  to  answer  for,  if  they  are  recorded 
as  sins  or  crimes  against  them.  If  few  agree  with  my  arguments,  let 
them,  the  arguments,  be  set  down  as  the  whims  of  an  Old  Fogy. 


Correspon&nrrf. 

— ♦ — 

A  METHOD  OF  RESTORING  OLD  AND  DISCOLOURED 
COLLODION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — When  the  collodion  becomes  coloured  from  the  libe¬ 
ration  of  free'iodine,  I  have  found  the  following  simple  method  to  com¬ 
pletely  restore  it  to  its  original  condition  : — I  drop  a  small  piece  of 
metallic  sodium  into  the  collodion  bottle,  and  shake  until  it  has  disap¬ 
peared  and  the  precipitated  pyroxyline  is  redissolved.  This  immediately 
reduces  the  colour  ;  but,  if  not  sufficiently  reduced,  the  operation  must 
be  repeated  until  the  right  colour  is  obtained. 

The  action  of  the  sodium  is  obvious.  When  introduced  into  the  col¬ 
lodion  it  rapidly  oxidises,  which,  from  the  presence  of  free  iodine,  is 
instantly  converted  into  iodide  of  sodium.  From  this  it  may  be  seen 
that  metallic  potassium  may,  in  like  manner,  be  added  to  the  collodion 
with  the  formation  of  iodide  of  potassium,  but  the  consequences  might 
be  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  the  person  who  made  the  experiment. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  G.  Meeze. 

PainsivicJc,  Gloucestershire,  Any.  8,  1870. 

— «• — 

TOUCHING  NEGATIVES. 

To  ihe  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “A  Piece  of  Chalk”  presents  his  touching  compliments 
to  Mr.  George  Croughton,  who  seems  to  have  opened  fire  and  rushed  to 
the  front  d  la  Prusse,  and  with  a  notion  that  the  little  article  referred 
to  was  on  retouching  negatives.  No  such  thing.  It  was  partly  on 
touching,  not  retouching ;  and,  perhaps,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Croughton 
about  turning  out  “  from  twenty  to  forty  negatives  daily”  is  grounded 
on  the  misconstruction  of  the  two  words,  so,  possibly,  the  forty  nega¬ 
tives,  having  been  touched  or  worked  by  some  mechanical  operator,  are 
turned  over  to  receive  from  the  master  hand  of  Mr.  Croughton  their 
finishing  retouch.  If  otherwise,  and  the  negatives  are  not  limited  to 
5x4,  but  receive  the  artistic  labour  of  improvement,  and  still  are  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  the  rate  mentioned,  it  would  suggest  that  something  of  a 
photographic  “mitrailleuse”  is  used — forty  negatives  inserted,  and 
machine  touched ;  then  one  whirl  of  the  handle,  and,  presto !  quick ! 
they  fly  to  their  several  destinations. 

Neither  was  the  article  intended  to  be  on  wood  drawing,  the  process 
of  which  falls  to  the  observant  mind  of  Mr.  Croughton  to  describe,  but 
rather  a  comparative  reference  to  the  material  as  presenting  a  surface 
unfavourable  to  free  action,  as  in  the  case  of  paper  or  canvas.  Mr. 
Croughton’s  comment  on  the  nom  de  plume  seems  to  suggest  the  ques¬ 
tion — “Why  don’t  you  come  to  the  front  and  boldly  sign  your  name  as 
George  Croughton  does,  and  say  what  you  can  do  ?  ”  My  chief  reason  for 
not  doing  so  (pedantry  aside)  is  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  take  advan¬ 


tage  of  an  Editor’s  license  by  making  an  article  the  shelter  for  an 
advertisement.  Nor  was  it  written  to  stop  the  sale  of  HB’s,  but  simply 
to  show  that  for  large  and  important  negative  touching  there  is  a  method 
far  more  simple  and  effectual  than  either  pencil  or  brush.  For  touching 
prints  the  mixture  of  sepia  and  madders  is  found  to  be  good ;  so  says 
Mr.  George  Croughton,  and  so  thinks  A  Piece  of  Chalk. 


FIXING  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — On  looking  over  the  back  numbers  of  the  Journal  for 
the  last  month — which  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  until  now — 
I  find  that  the  subject  of  long  soaking  the  prints  in  hyposulphite  of 
soda  has  again  cropped  up. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  those  of  your  correspondents  who  consider 
twenty  minutes  unnecessarily  long,  and  in  many  cases — for  instance, 
to  rather  lightly  printed  proofs — absolutely  injurious.  The  method  I 
adopt— and  from  which  I  have  never  found  a  print  discolour,  during 
the  three  or  four  years  of  my  professional  experience  since  I  first  used  it — 
is  to  allow  the  prints  to  get  saturated  in  a  solution  of  three  ounces  to  the 
pint,  and  then  to  well  squeeze  them.  This  two  or  three  times  repeated 
is  quite  sufficient.  The  prints,  after  the  first  pressing,  on  being 
separated,  immediately  absorb  a  fresh  supply  of  hypo,  solution,  as  a 
sponge  would  do,  which  in  its  turn  is  eliminated  by  pressure,  carrying 
with  it  all  the  salts  of  silver  ;  and,  as  the  pictures  are  such  a  short 
time  (five  or  six  minutes)  in  the  fixing  solution,  the  tone  is  not  lowered 
in  the  least. 

The  prints  at  this  stage  have  rather  a  curious  washed-out  appearance, 
caused  by  the  paper  being  semi-transparent ;  but  they  resume  their 
brilliancy  on  drying,  and  are  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  effectual 
washing. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are— a  great  saving  of  time,  ditto  of 
material,  and  an  approximation  to,  if  not  perfect  fixation.— I  am, 
yours,  &c. ,  Henry  B.  Medcalfe. 

Tenby,  August  8,  1870. 


llUstclkmca. 

Solarisation.  —  Solarisation  is  a  metallic-looking  whiteness  over 
various  portions  of  the  negative  on  a  portrait.  For  instance,  the  fore¬ 
head  and  cheek-bones  and  the  front  of  the  nose  will  be  perfectly  opaque, 
while  the  other  portions  of  the  face  will  be  dark ;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
solarised  negative  is  a  harsh  one,  although  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
harsh  negatives  are  solarised.  Solarisation  may  be  produced  in  many 
ways : — 1.  By  fusing  a  bath  to  alkalinity  and  then  acidifying  with  acetic 
acid  instead  of  nitric.  2.  By  using  a  cadmium  collodion  in  a  very  strong 
light.  3.  By  a  negative  bath  that  is  very  acid,  and  also  by  a  very  old 
and  insensitive  collodion.  Prevention  and  cure  is  to  avoid  the  cause. — 
Phil.  Phot. 

Clouds  in  Landscapes. — Mechanical  contrivances  for  securing  clouds 
in  a  landscape  should  never  be  resorted  to  so  long  as  the  same  result  can 
be  secured  by  chemical  means.  In  our  experience,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  securing  the  cloud  effects  with  the  same  exposure  as  for  the  landscape. 
It  is  effected  by  a  peculiar  developer,  which  is  made  as  follows To  one 
ounce  of  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  are  added  five  grains  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  These  are  then  dissolved  in  water  so  as  to  make  a 
solution  of  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The  action  of  the  de¬ 
veloper  can  be  modified  by  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid  added  to  it.  The 
development  is  more  or  less  rapid  in  proportion  as  there  is  less  or  more 
acid  in  combination.  This  is,  of  course,  generally  observable  in  deve¬ 
loping  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  this  developer,  long  and  slow  development 
does  not  produce  the  same  kind  of  effect  as  is  produced  by  the  ordinary 
developer.  One  general  effect  of  it  is  to  bring  out  detail  of  shading; 
consequently  it  is  suited  for  landscapes  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  for 
those  where  clouds  are  floating  through  the  sky. — Anthony's  Photogra¬ 
phic  Bulletin. 

A  Hint  to  Photographers. — Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  in  his  Photo. 
Bulletin,  says : — Many  persons  are  troubled  with  having  yellowish  whites 
in  their  prints,  and  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  cause.  In  hot  weather, 
in  using  the  Steinbach  paper,  the  general  cause  of  this  effect  is  floating 
the  paper  too  long,  and  having  the  silver  solution  too  strong.  In  such 
a  case,  the  paper  should  be  blotted  off  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  silver 
solution.  Another  cause,  which  may  occur  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  great  many  persons  wash,  tone,  and  fix  their 
prints  in  the  same  apartment.  Where  much  business  is  done  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  prevent  the  hypo.  from  being  spilled  on  the  floor.  It 
there  dries,  is  ground  by  the  feet  into  a  fine  powder,  which  is  readily 
raised  by  currents  of  air  and  distributed  upon  and  into  every  vessel  ex- 
osed.  In  this  way,  hypo,  is  conveyed  into  the  washing  tank  used 
efore  the  prints  are  toned ;  and,  although  it  may  be  in  a  very  minute 
quantity,  that  quantity  is  enough  to  sensibly  affect  the  whites  of  the 
paper.  The  mere  mention  of  this  source  of  trouble  is  sufficient  to 
enable  photographers  to  devise  means  to  obviate  it. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  thoroughly  good  10  X  8  view  lens,  by  Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  will  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  good  quarter-plate  lens  and  camera. — Address,  H.  Morris, 
New  Wandsworth  Railway  Station,  Surrey. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bach  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 

defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

A.  E.  Lesage,  Dublin. — Five  Portraits  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  O' Hagan. 
George  Button,  Hull. — Portrait  of  a  Child  ( Miss  Button ),  with  Sewing 
Machine. 

ijgg"  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

Our  Paris  Correspondence. — It  is  scarcely  requisite  that  we  should 
make  any  explanation  concerning  the  omission,  for  the  present  and 
past  week,  of  the  usual  interesting  resum6  of  foreign  news  of  photo¬ 
graphic  interest  so  ably  supplied  to  us  by  Mr.  Fowler.  At  a  time 
when  Paris  is  in  such  a  state  of  internal  disorganisation  as  it  un¬ 
happily  is  at  present,  all  matters  connected  with  art,  science,  and 
even  trade,  are  so  completely  subordinate  to  those  of  martial  interest 
as  to  render  it  out  of  the  power  of  our  excellent  correspondent  to 
furnish  his  usual  weekly  contribution.  In  a  short  private  letter  just 
received  from  him,  he  places  in  a  graphic  light  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  city  of  his  adoption. 

T.  Johnson. — Thanks.  We  shall  write  to  you  in  a  few  days. 

“  Little  Em’ly.”— -A  person  with  a  face  so  hard  and  angular  as  you  describe 
your  friend  to  be  ought  to  be  taken  either  in  profile  or  as  a  three-quarter  face. 

R.  B.  (Bolton). — A  very  useful  cement,  and  one  that  we  think  will  answer  your 
purpose,  may  be  made  by  mixing  together  plaster  of  Paris  and  alum.  Try  it. 

Inquirer  (Newcastle-on-Tyne).— We  cannot  divulge  the  name  of  the  author 
of  the  article,  but  shall  be  happy  to  forward  to  him  any  communication  on 
the  subject  of  his  paper  that  you  may  choose  to  make. 

Tungsten  (Stafford). —The  cause  of  your  glycerine  and  silver  solution  not 
clearing  up  after  being  placed  in  the  sun  is  owing  to  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity 
of  kaolin.  Add  some  more,  and  most  assuredly  the  liquid  will  become  per¬ 
fectly  clear. 

An  Experimenter. — With  a  little  experience  you  will  be  enabled  to  print  in 
carbon  without  any  photometer.  No  person  uses  a  photometer  for  telling 
him  how  long  to  expose  a  negative— he  knows  the  proper  time  from  experi¬ 
ence;  and  so  with  carbon  printing. 

L.  J.  (Derby). — If  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  any  “olive  branches,” 
make  them  a  present  of  the  lens  for  the  purpose  of  their  constructing  with 
it  a  toy  camera,  for  if  your  description  of  it  be  at  all  correct  it  is  quite 
unsuited  for  photographic  purposes. 

James  Turley.— Mr.  Divine’s  method  Jof  removing  organic  matter  from  a 
silver  bath  is  by  boiling  it  for  a  short  time.  He  also  speaks  well  of  evapo^ 
rating  the  bath  to  dryness  and  fusing  the  residue,  in  which  case  the  organic 
matter  is  decomposed  and  rendered  insoluble. 

Juvenis.— Stop  down  your  lens  until  you  obtain  the  depth  of  definition  that 
is  required  for  the  perfect  delineation  of  the  old  trunk  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  distant  terrace  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  By  no  lens  that  is 
made  can  these  two  extremes  be  rendered  sharp,  unless  by  using  a  stop. 

Northern  Light. — We  have  read  your  letter  with  much  attention.  It  is 
desirable  that  you  arrange  your  studio  so  as  to  work  from  either  end  ;  but 
if  you  must  place  the  sitter  at  one  end  only,  then  let  it  be  the  west.  The 
light  which  in  the  afternoon  illuminates  your  sitter  will  not  be  strong  in  its 
merely  illuminating  properties  as  if  the  other  end  were  used,  but  it  will  be 
more  actinic  and  steady,  and  less  deceptive. 

James  Munroe.— We  are  unable  to  inform  you  whether,  in  burning  magne¬ 
sium,  the  riband  or  the  powder  system  is  the  best.  We  have  tried  the 
former,  but  not  the  latter.  We  remember  that  at  the  Nottingham  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  the  refreshment  hall  was  on  two  occasions  lighted  for 
four  hours  each  night  by  Larkin’s  lamp,  which  burns  the  powdered  mag¬ 
nesium.  It  was  very  successful. 

Opticus. — If  you  incline  the  first  prism  to  the  incident  ray  much  more  than 
you  have  shown  in  your  diagram  you  will  get,  in  some  respects,  refraction 
without  dispersion.  Brewster,  in  the  couase  of  some  of  his  experiments, 
found  that  the  least  and  most  refrangible  colours  might  be  destroyed  and 
refraction  produced  when  he  employed  two  prisms  of  the  same  substance, 
provided  the  prism  with  the  least  refracting  angle  was  inclined  so  that  the 
incident  rays  entered  obliquely,  by  which  means  the  dispersion  was  increased 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  refraction. 

Tourist. — We  can  promise  you  as  a  tourist  a  taeat  of  no  ordinary  kind  if  you 
fulfil  your  half-formed  promise  of  visiting  Iceland  during  the  autumn.  You 
ought,  however,  go  earlier.  As  you  will  soon  discover,  it  is  very  far,  indeed, 
from  being  a  “beautiful  ”  place;  indeed,  few  countries  present  to  the  mere 
sight-seer  a  more  repulsive  aspect  than  do  many  parts  of  Iceland.  As  a 
photographer,  however,  you  will  be  gratified  with  its  lofty  and  really  artistic 
precipices,  its  rugged  coasts  and  narrow  fiords.  The  collossal  grandeur  of 
some  of  the  snow-clad  mountains  must  be  seen  to  be  rightly  appreciated. 
You  should  on  no  account  omit  visiting  the  geysers  or  boiling  springs, 
which  are  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  south  coast.  You  may 
here  obtain  some  excellent  photographs,  of  which  many  publishers  will  be 
glad  to  relieve  you.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  your  return  from 
the  “  far  north.”  The  kind  of  lenses  wo  advise  you  to  take  are  the  same 
as  we  should  recommend  for  a  tour  in  our  own  country. 


ou_r  best  course  is  to  sue  the  defaulter  and  allow  the  County  Court  Judge 
to  decide  the  matter.  As  you  have  the  letters  admitting  the  debt,  there  cau 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  result.  It  is  too  late  now  to  set  up  as  a  defence  that 
the  portrait  is  bad  ;  your  customer  should  have  done  that  at  first  and  refused 
to  take  it.  Eight  months  is  rather  too  long  a  time  for  any  person  to  retain  a 
portrait  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  it  is  a  good  like¬ 
ness.  We  have  not  had  time  to  rend  all  the  correspondence  you  enclosed, 
but  have  seen  enough  to  warrant  our  arriving  at  the  conclusion  expressed 
above. 

G.  N.  (Glasgow). — 1.  We  cannot  undertake  to  advise  you  on  the  subject  of 
your  first  question.  We  presume  that  if  you  carry  out  your  projected  ex¬ 
periment,  merely  as  an  experiment ,  no  harm  will  come  of  it.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  safer  if  you  consult  your  friend  in  the  Excise  Department  before 
you  make  a  commencement. —  2.  The  whole  extent  of  the  worm  presents 
differences  of  temperature ;  hence  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  a  stop-cock 
attached  to  each  turn  of  the  worm. — 3.  There  is  a  very  light  composition 
gas-pipe  which  will  answer  your  purpose  quite  well  It  is  not  so  thin  as  if 
it  were  made  of  ordinary  tinned  iron,  but  it  makes  a  very  good  worm  for  all 
that  — 4.  To  answer  this  question  would  occupy  too  much  space,  hence  wo 
refer  you  to  any  work  on  chemistry  containing  an  account  of  a  Woulfe’s 
apparatus. 

Scrutator. — We  have  better  means  than  you  of  knowing  the  commercial 
value  of  your  invention,  and  therefore  we  strongly  advise  you  to  discard  any 
intention  of  patenting  it  that  you  may  have  formed.  The  useful  is  now-a- 
days  preferred  to  the  merely  curious,  and  in  your  case  there  is  not  a  sane 
business  man  in  London  who  would  give  you  sixpence  for  the  patent.  Be¬ 
sides,  yours  is  only  a  crude  idea  which  you  have  not  carried  out  in  a  practical 
manner.  You  ought,  first  of  all,  to  construct  a  model  and  ascertain  if  your 
ideas  are  practical.  We  have  written  the  foregoing  on  the  assumption  that 
your  idea  was  really  new;  but  that  it  is  not  so  you  will  perceive  when  we 
inform  you  that  somewhere  about  the  year  1858  an  instrument  for  the  same 
purpose  as  that  which  you  have  conceived  was  patented  in  France,  and 
attempted  to  be  introduced  into  this  country,  but  without  success.  As  re¬ 
quested,  we  shall  respect  your  “  secret.” 


Exhibition  of  the  American  National  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion. — At  the  recent  exhibition  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  following 
artists  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  represented : — Robinson  and 
Cherrill,  A.  Lesage,  Geo.  Washington  Wilson,  Walter  Woodbury,  S, 
Bourne,  T.  Edge,  and  M.  Burgess. 

Fire  at  New  York. — Our  contemporary,  Anthony's  Photographic 
Bulletin,  like  the  “  child  of  France,”  has  had  its  “baptism  of  fire.”  The 
extensive  printing  establishment  of  Trow  and  Smith,  where  the  publi¬ 
cation  is  printed,  has  been  burnt  down.  A  large  part  of  the  matter  in 
type  for  the  July  number,  together  with  some  manuscripts,  disappeared 
in  the  flames;  hence  the  necessity  for  “reconstructing”  last  month’s 
number,  which  has  just  come  to  hand.  The  untoward  circumstance  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  late  appearance  of  the  publication. 

The  Progress  of  Photographic  Association  in  America. — A  new 
society  has  been  inaugurated  in  Philadelphia  called  the  Pennsylvania 
Photographic  Association.  It  is  intended  to  form  an  auxiliary  to  the 
National  Photographic  Association.  The  officers  have  been  elected,  and 
the  new  organisation  has  been  commenced  very  spiritedly. — Another 
society  has  been  for  some  time  in  existence  in  the  same  city  named  the 
Ferrotyping  Association  of  Philadelphia.  At  the  meeting  of  this  Society 
pictures  are  exhibited,  and  after  a  careful  examination  by  the  members, 
the  name  of  the  artist  of  the  best  ferrotype  sent  in  is  declared  from  the 
chair. — All  this  shows  that  there  is  much  life  in  connection  with  photo¬ 
graphy  among  our  brethren  “across  the  water.” 


APPLICATION  FOR  NEW  PATENT. 


August  4,  1870. — “An  Improved  Method  of  Producing  Surfaces  by 
the  Aid  of  Photography. — No.  2,171.”  Walter  Bfntly  Woodbury. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  August  10th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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VARIATIONS  IN  THE  IRON  DEVELOPER. 

We  have  lately  been  engaged  with  some  experiments,  the  results  of 
which  we  shall  presently  detail,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  ordinary  iron  developer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  obtain  greater 
command  over  its  action  as  a  reducing  agent. 

The  following  mode  of  increasing  the  power  of  reduction  was 
tried,  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  experiment  than  with  any  expec¬ 
tation  of  much  success : — A  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  was 
taken,  its  strength  being  fifteen  grains  per  ounce.  To  this  solution 
ten  grains  of  citric  acid  per  ounce  were  added,  and  the  amount  of 
solution  of  ammonia  required  to  produce  an  alkaline  solution  with 
one  ounce  of  this  liquid  determined,  so  that  the  proper  quantity  of 
ammonia  could  be  added  at  once  prior  to  development  and  time  thus 
saved,  while  the  maximum  developing  energy  would  be  obtained. 
Such  was  our  developing  solution,  the  action  of  which  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  describe. 

The  object  of  using  the  citric  acid  in  the  solution  is  to  prevent 
precipitation  of  oxide  of  iron  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess 
to  the  solution.  If  a  little  plain  protosulphate  of  iron  be  dissolved  in 
water  and  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  ammonia  added  to  it,  a  greenish- 
white  precipitate  is  at  once  produced,  which  speedily  becomes  brown 
from  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air.  If,  now,  before  adding  the 
ammonia,  a  little  citric  acid  be  dissolved  in  the  iron  solution,  no  per¬ 
manent  precipitate  is  produced  on  adding  more  ammonia  than  is 
necessary  to  neutralise  the  citric  acid,  since  the  citrate  of  ammonia 
formed  has  the  property  of  retaining  the  oxides  of  iron  in  alkaline 
solution. 

Our  experiments  with  this  developer  have  been  confined  for  the 
present  to  ordinary  wet  plates,  and  to  wet  plates  washed  as  free 
as  possible  from  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  after  exposure.  When 
a  wet  plate  wras  exposed  and  developed  with  the  alkaline  ammo- 
nio-citrate  of  iron  solution,  it  developed  rapidly,  but  fogged  all  over 
the  plate  likewise,  the  film  becoming  speedily  black ;  much  of  the 
fogged  appearance  of  the  film  was,  however,  removed  on  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  fixing  solution,  showing  that  the  fog  was  only  partially 
due  to  reduced  silver,  the  greater  part  of  the  apparent  cloud  consist¬ 
ing,  most  probably,  of  some  citrate  of  silver  thrown  down  on  the 
mixture  of  the  developer  with  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  film. 

A  wet  plate  was  now  exposed  and  washed  carefully  so  as  to  re¬ 
move  all  traces  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver ;  it  was  then  plunged  into 
a  bath  of  the  alkaline  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  solution,  but,  though 
the  image  developed  quickly,  the  fogging  accompanied  it  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  film  became  ultimately  altogether  clouded.  As  the 
washing  of  the  film  in  any  case  could  not  be  complete — and  the  last 
experiment  showed  some  improvement  upon  the  results  of  the  first 
one — it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that,  when  the  film  contains 
no  free  nitrate  and  a  suitable  restrainer  is  found  for  the  ammonio- 
citrate  of  iron  developer,  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  with  its  aid  as 
useful  results  as  can  be  produced  by  the  pyrogallate  of  ammonia 
solution  at  present  employed. 

Just  now  we  are  almost  wholly  dependent  on  pyrogallic  acid  for 
alkaline  development,  and  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  to  be  reduced 
to  a  single  agent  in  any  operation  of  such  importance  as  the 


development  of  the  image ;  hence  we  believe  that  the  prosecution 
of  these  experiments  in  the  direction  we  have  indicated  is  likely  to 
be  attended  with  useful  results.  So  far  as  the  ammonio-citrate  of 
iron  developer  is  concerned,  we  should  be  only  too  glad  that  any  of 
our  readers  who  are  working  the  several  dry  processes  would  try  it 
and  favour  us  with  their  results,  as  it  is  only  by  the  comparison  of  a 
large  number  of  experiments  that  anything  really  useful  is  likely 
to  be  obtained.  As  soon  as  our  time  permits  we  shall  try  this 
developer  with  the  collodio-bromide  process. 

Before  leaving  this  matter,  we  should  mention  that  other  organic 
acids  or  their  salts  will  prevent  the  precipitation  of  oxides  of  iron  by 
ammonia,  but  the  most  convenient  of  these  bodies  is  the  well-known 
tartaric  acid,  or  one  of  its  salts,  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash.  A 
few  experiments  would  determine  the  right  proportion  of  each  of 
these  substances  to  be  used  with  a  given  amount  of  iron.  It  may  be 
that  tartaric  acid,  or  a  tartrate,  would  yield  better  results  than 
citric  acid  or  citrates.  As  to  the  proportion  in  which  any  of  these 
bodies  should  be  employed,  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  use  a  little  more  than  will  suffice  to  admit  of  the 
solution  of  iron  being  rendered  alkaline,  without  precipitation,  even 
after  standing  for  some  minutes.  The  addition  of  any  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  organic  salts  than  is  actually  required  to  completely 
accomplish  the  purpose  in  view  is  only  likely  to  be  attended  with 
inconvenience. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  made  some  additional  observations 
which  are  worth  mentioning.  It  was  stated  before  that,  when  em¬ 
ploying  the  strong  developer  with  a  plate  freed  from  nitrate  of 
silver  by  washing  after  exposure,  fogging  resulted  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  though  the  image  developed  freely.  We  find  that  when  the 
strength  of  the  iron  solution  is  reduced  to  one-fourth — that  is  to 
say,  when  the  developer  does  not  contain  more  than  three  and  a-half 
or  four  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  each  ounce — the  image  appears 
rapidly  and  nearly  free  from  all  trace  of  fog,  even  when  operating 
upon  a  bromo-iodised  film — one  usually  unsuitable  for  alkaline  deve¬ 
lopment.  Another  advantage  attending  the  use  of  the  dilute  solution 
is  that  the  proportion  of  ammonia  need  not  be  very  carefully 
adjusted,  since  a  slight  excess  of  the  alkali  does  not  interfere  with 
the  development. 

Again :  since  no  necessity  appears  to  exist  for  special  care  in 
arranging  the  proportion  of  ammonia  when  a  dilute  developer  is 
employed,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  a  change  of  colour  produced  in 
the  solution  when  it  is  alkaline,  and  the  use  of  test-paper  thereby 
dispensed  with ;  but  this  should  be  understood  simply  as  applying  to 
the  weak  developer,  and  not  to  the  strong  one.  The  iron  developer, 
when  containing  citric  acid  in  the  proportion  stated  above,  has  a 
yellowish-green  colour.  When  ammonia  is  added  to  this  the  tint 
remains  unchanged  until  all  free  acid  has  been  neutralised;  any 
excess  of  ammonia  employed  is  at  once  indicated  by  a  change  of 
colour  from  yellowisli-green  to  a  dull  dark  green,  which,  of  course, 
varies  in  intensity  with  the  proportion  of  iron  present  in  the  solution. 

The  most  convenient  plan  is  to  prepare  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  iron  solution  with  citric  acid;  then  to  dilute  common  liquid 
ammonia  of  the  shops  with  six  times  its  volume  of  water ;  then  to 
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take  one  ounce  of  the  iron  solution  and  add  to  it  from  a  minim  mea¬ 
sure  the  quantity  of  the  ammonia  solution  necessary  to  produce  the 
change  of  colour  indicated  above.  Having  once  ascertained  the 
proportion  of  ammonia  requisite  all  further  trouble  is  avoided,  since 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  proper  amount  of  ammonia  to  the  iron 
solution  immediately  before  developing,  to  mix  well,  and  use  the 
mixture  at  once. 

Though  our  use  of  the  alkaline  developer  has  been  very  limited, 
further  experience  with  it  will  probably  afford  results  of  considerable 
interest,  and  may  at  least  serve  to  stimulate  inquiry  after  new  modes 
of  effecting  alkaline  development.  We  all  recollect  that  some  years 
ago  the  pyrogallic  developer  was  considered  the  only  suitable  one  for 
negatives,  the  use  of  iron  being  almost  solely  confined  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  positives  on  glass.  Now  the  position  is  reversed,  the  iron 
solution  occupying  the  chief  place  ;  but  this  is  for  acid  development. 
In  the  present  practice  of  the  alkaline  method  pyrogallites  occupy 
the  prominent  position  ;  but,  when  the  proper  conditions  are  carefully 
worked  out,  it  may  be  that  iron  will  here  again  be  found  most  con¬ 
venient. 

We  hope  next  week  to  have  something  to  say  about  the  iron  deve¬ 
loper  as  altered  in  another  new  and  interesting  direction. 


A  NEW  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  PROCESS. 

Some  very  able  preachers  of  the  present  day  adopt  a  “  text,”  make  one 
or  two  remarks  upon  it,  and  then  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  saying  what  they 
have,  or  conceive  they  have,  to  say.  This  is  our  position  in  giving 
as  our  text  the  words  heading  this  article.  We  shall,  without  doubt, 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject,  but  shall  occasionally  fly  away 
from  it  to  the  general  topic  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

Were  we  to  observe  that  a  great  future  is  in  reserve  for  photo-en¬ 
graving,  we  should  be  credited  with  having  uttered  a  stale  platitude. 
The  attempts  to  produce  passable  works  of  art  in  this  way  have  been 
very  numerous  indeed,  and,  in  many  instances,  very  unsuccessful. 
That  they  have  not  been  wholly  so  we  have  in  the  specimens  in  our 
own  possession  demonstrative  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  photo-engravings  has,  from  the  very  earliest  days  of  the 
art,  been  something  which  all  men  of  business  have  looked  upon  as 
a  desideratum.  We  should  like  more  of  our  readers  to  experi¬ 
mentalise  in  this  direction,  because  the  past  history  of  progress  in 
our  art-science  warrants  us  in  saying  that  without  the  aid  of  the 
amateur  only  slow  advances  are  made. 

Before  describing  the  last  new  thing  in  plioto-engraving,  we  crave 
the  reader’s  attention  to  the  following  very  brief  notes  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  by  which  he  will  be  made  au  courant  with  photo-engraving  pro¬ 
cesses  from  the  earliest  epochs  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  processes  of  photo-engraving  may  be  divided  into  a — those 
executed  by  etching  grounds  and  etching  fluids,  and  b— those  in 
which  the  photograph  is  placed  in  relief,  so  as  to  serve  for  depositing 
copper  upon  the  well-known  methods  of  electro-deposition. 

Under  these  general  divisions  we  can  include  all  that  has  yet  been 
accomplished  in  this  direction,  and  under  a  we  include — 

Daguerreotype  Etching. — The  Daguerreotype  picture,  having  been 
taken  on  a  smoothly-polished  metal  plate,  almost  naturally  suggested 
the  idea  of  its  being  engraved  with  a  view  of  multiplying  copies.  It 
was  difficult  to  do  so  by  purely  chemical  means,  but,  by  the  combined 
agency  of  electricity  and  acid,  it  was  eventually  overcome,  although 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  little  value,  the  extreme  fineness  of  the 
detail  being  such  as  to  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  ordinary  printing 
ink  to  do  justice  to  it.  Rather  as  a  scientific  accomplishment  than 
as  a  commercial  fact  Daguerreotype  plates  were  engraved.  Nothing 
ever  came  of  it ;  it  fell  into  desuetude,  and  is  now  only  a  matter  of 
historical  interest. 

The  next  photo-etching  process  was  that  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
which,  although  not  now  practised,  has  been  so  far  successful  that 
books  have  been  illustrated  by  its  agency.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult. 
A  plate  of  polished  steel  or  other  metal  is  made  to  receive  a  very  thin 
coating  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash.  After  exposure  to  ligh 
under  a  transparency  it  is  dusted  over  with  finely-powdered  resin 
warmed  slightly  so  as  to  cause  the  resin  to  adhere  to  the  surface,  and 


then  etched  by  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  or  percliloride  of 
iron,  after  which  it  is  ready  to  be  printed  from. 

The  third  process  under  the  etching  category  is  that  of  M.  Poitevin, 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  described  in  detail,  and 
of  which  we  can  only  give  the  general  principles.  A  plate  is  coated 


with  the  following : — 

Solid  percliloride  of  iron .  4  drachms, 

Tartaric  acid .  yo  grains, 

Distilled  water  .  5  ounces, 


after  being  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative,  and  the  image  is  after¬ 
wards  developed  by  brushing  over  it  any  suitable  powder.  For 
instance :  finely-powdered  lampblack  will  yield  a  picture  in  carbon ; 
fatty  or  resinous  bodies,  if  the  picture  be  wanted  in  printers’  ink ; 
powdered  fluor  spar,  if  a  glass  basis  be  preferred  and  the  picture  is  to 
be  etched  by  fluoric  acid;  and  in  the  case  now  before  us  any 
powdered  resin  capable  of  forming  an  etching  ground  may  be  used 
so  as  to  resist  the  subsequent  action  of  the  acid  with  which  it  has 
been  determined  upon  to  etch  the  plate.  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
a  process  of  this  kind  is  of  very  extended  application,  for  one  of  its 
ramificatious  has  for  its  aim  the  production  of  photo-enamels. 

We  now  arrive  at  those  processes  which  come  under  our  heading 
b,  being  those  in  which  the  photograph  is  placed  in  relief  so  as  to  serve 
for  depositing  copper  upon  by  galvanic  agency,  or  for  taking  a  stereo, 
or  other  cast.  Although  this  may  appear  to  be  more  troublesome  than 
any  of  the  other  processes  described,  it  is  that  to  which  we  must  look 
as  solving  the  problem  of  photo-engraving  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Pretsch’s  method  consisted  in  giving  to  a  glass  plate  a  smooth 
coating  of  gelatine  containing  bichromate  of  potash.  When  dry  and 
exposed  to  light  under  a  negative  it  was  so  modified  that,  when 
placed  in  cold  water,  those  portions  which  had  been  protected  from 
the  light  swelled  up,  the  exposed  parts  remaining  as  before.  From 
this  surface  in  relief  a  cast  was  obtained,  which,  being  subsequently 
reproduced  in  metal,  became  a  plate  for  producing  prints  at  the 
copperplate  printing  press.  A  number  of  changes  have  been  rung 
on  the  process  here  described  in  the  most  general  terms ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  more  patents  have  been  taken  out  on  the  above  basis 
than  in  any  other  department  of  photography. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  several  engraving  processes,  we  now  turn 
to  two  which  demand  special  attention,  not  so  much  from  the  fact 
that  one  of  them  is  quite  new — indeed,  the  patented  specification  has 
only  yet  been  open  to  public  inspection  for  a  few  days — as  from  the 
great  beauty  of  the  results  and  the  certainty  with  which  they  may  be 
rendered  commercially  available.  One  process  is  that  of  M.  Placet, 
of  Paris ;  the  other  is  that  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  of  London.  There  is 
much  that  the  two  hold  in  common,  although  there  are  differences  in 
matters  of  detail.  Let  us  commence  by  giving  a  description  of  each 
and  noting  the  points  of  difference  between  them. 

M.  Placet,  in  working  out  a  process  of  photo-engraving,  went 
differently  to  work  to  any  of  those  who  had  gone  before.  He  started 
with  the  fundamental  principle  now  universally  recognised  in  carbon 
and  other  methods  of  printing,  that  the  sensitised  layer  must  be  im¬ 
pressed  from  within ;  hence,  in  carrying  his  idea  into  effect  he  either 
coats  the  negative  itself  with  sensitised  gelatine,  or,  if  this  be  unde¬ 
sirable,  he  applies  it  to  a  thin  transparent  film  such  as  collodion,  mica, 
or  other  substance — the  image  in  such  a  case  being  impressed  from 
the  side  next  to  the  support.  If  the  sensitive  mixture  be  applied  to 
the  negative,  all  that  is  requisite  is  to  expose  it  to  light  and  then 
place  it  in  warm  water,  by  which  the  image  will  be  left  in  relief  on 
the  glass  plate,  a  cast  being  then  taken  from  this  by  the  ordinary 
electro-metallurgic  process.  When  a  collodion  tissue  is  used  as  a 
support  for  the  sensitive  layer,  it  is  temporarily  attached,  after  being 
exposed,  to  a  flat  plate  of  metal  and  developed  as  before. 

M.  Placet  finds  that  when  a  solution  of  bitumen  of  Judea  is  used 
as  the  sensitive  agent  he  secures  the  greatest  sharpness,  but  with  a 
much  less  degree  of  relief  than  when  gelatine  is  employed.  It  is  not 
at  all  difficult  to  comprehend  how  this  should  be  the  case.  If  a  pic¬ 
ture  be  developed  on  gelatine  its  surface  is  liable  to  undergo  a  slight 
change  when  immersed  in  the  electrotype  bath.  A  dry  film,  even  of 
apparently  insoluble  gelatine,  containing  a  picture  in  relief,  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  stand  an  immersion  in  water  without  some 
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of  the  delicate  portions  suffering,  whereas,  where  the  picture  is  in 
asphaltum  and  developed  by  benzole,  no  amount  of  immersion  in  an 
aqueous  solution,  such  as  that  of  the  electrotype  bath,  can  affect  its 
crispness. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  M.  Placet,  in  any  of  his  utterances 
on  this  subject,  would  give  working  details;  sufficient,  however,  has 
been  said  to  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  anything  finer  than  some  pic¬ 
tures  which,  through  our  friend  Mr.  R.  J.  Fowler,  we  received  from 
M.  Placet  upwards  of  three  years  ago.  Wherever  these  pictures 
have  been  seen  they  have  evoked  the  highest  encomiums  on  account 
of  their  delicacy,  sharpness,  and  perfect  gradation. 

The  new  process  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  specification  of  which  will 
be  found  in  another  page,  is  based  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of 
M.  Placet,  viz.,  that  of  producing  an  image  in  relief  by  the  washing- 
away  method ;  but  he  adopts  a  different  method  of  forming  his  print¬ 
ing  plate.  Instead  of  using,  as  M.  Placet  appears  to  do,  a  plain 
solution  of  gelatine,  Mr.  Woodbury  mixes  with  it  a  gritty  powder  of 
more  or  less  granularity  to  suit  the  subject.  The  object  of  this  is 
evident — it  forms  on  the  engraved  plate  a  tootli-like  mezzotint 
ground,  to  which  the  ink  will  readily  adhere.  M.  Placet  may  do  the 
same  thing,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  having  seen  it  mentioned. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  Mr.  Woodbury  has  obtained  a  collodion 
film  with  an  image  in  hard,  granular  gelatine  on  one  side  of  it ; 
his  next  step  is  to  obtain  a  reverse  of  this  in  metal.  To  this  end 
the  film  is  laid  face  uppermost  upon  a  polished  steel  plate,  and  is 
covered  with  a  plate  of  lead  or  other  soft  metal.  Upon  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  pressure  every  detail  on  the  collodion  is  forced  into  the 
soft  plate,  and  this  plate,  in  turn,  is  employed  in  the  production  of 
the  printing  plate  by  the  usual  method  of  electro-deposition.  Mr. 
Woodbury  conceives — and  rightly  too,  we  think — that  by  taking  a 
pressure-cast  from  the  dry  gelatine  picture,  he  secures  more  perfect 
detail  then  when  the  film  has  first  to  be  rendered  conducting  and 
then  immersed  in  the  copper  bath  or  depositing  vat.  In  the  subse¬ 
quent  cast  taken  from  the  lead  relief  no  loss  whatever  is  sustained, 
as  every  electrotypist  will  readily  understand,  for  microscopic  detail 
in  the  one  will  be  reproduced  in  the  other.  This  is  not  the  case 
when  metallic  powder  or  even  plumbago  has  to  be  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  gelatine  itself. 

In  connection  with  the  idea  expressed  in  the  specification  in  virtue 
of  which  he  transfers  (d  la  Johnson)  the  gelatine  image  to  a  plate, 
and  then  developes  it  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  carbon  process, 
Mr.  Woodbury  would,  doubtless,  find  it  advantageous  in  some  kinds 
of  work  to  use  a  tolerably  hard  steel  plate  as  a  support  for  his 
gelatine  granular  image,  and,  when  this  latter  had  become 
thoroughly  dry  and  hard,  to  produce  from  it,  by  a  single  operation, 
a  copper  plate  ready  for  being  printed  from.  As  Mr.  Woodbury 
knows  very  well,  a  hardened  gelatine  relief  would,  with  a  hardened 
steel  plate  as  a  backing,  very  readily  impress  itself  in  a  polished 
plate  of  soft  copper,  if  the  two  were  passed  through  a  pair  of  rollers. 
Care,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  taken  that  the  hardness  of  the 
steel  plate  should  not  be  carried  to  such  a  degree  as  would  cause  it 
to  crack  under  the  pressure  to  which  it  would  be  subjected. 

We  may  conclude  by  saying  that  we  have  had  in  our  possession  for 
some  time  back  a  large  and  beautiful  impression  printed  from  one  of 
Mr.  Woodbury’s  engraved  plates,  and  we  regard  the  process  as  one 
destined  to  become  of  much  commercial  importance.  The  impressions, 
we  may  add,  are  not  taken  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  Mr.  Woodbury’s 
photo-relief  process,  but  are  printed  by  the  copperplate  printer. 


Agreeably  with  a  promise  made  some  time  ago,  we  have  now  to 
remind  those  of  our  readers  who  are  about  to  send  works  to  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  that 
they  must  be  bestirring  themselves,  for  all  articles  must  be  sent 
before  the  3rd  of  September.  This  enterprising  Society  is  now  the 
only  one  in  the  country  that  grants  medals  for  excellence  in  photo¬ 
graphic  art.  As  the  exhibition  opens  at  Falmouth  on  the  9th  prox., 
the  necessity  for  having  all  photographs  delivered  before  the  3rd 
is  obvious.  Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  Secretary,  H.  Collins,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Falmouth. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  WORKING  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

We  are  now  in  the  very  height  of  a  season  fruitful  in  fog,  spots,  and 
stains  innumerable,  and  dire  and  frequent  are  the  anathemas  launched 
against  chemicals  and  apparatus  by  devotees  not  too  patient,  or 
unfortunates  beyond  reach  of  the  merciful  aid  of  ventilation.  It  is 
difficult  to  write  anything  new  on  the  subject;  but,  when  all  give 
their  ideas  to  a  common  fund,  there  is  generally  to  be  found  in  each 
one’s  quota  some  idea  or  hint  which  will  help  to  swell  those  heaps  of 
trifles  which  line  the  road  and  point  the  way  to  success. 

Our  chief  aim  is,  “  not  to  keep  our  powder  dry,”  but  to  keep  it 
cool — our  powder  being  collodion  and  bath.  Many  useful  and  inge¬ 
nious  plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose,  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  them,  however,  failing  in  the  requisite  ease  of  application, 
or  capability  of  extemporaneous  adaptation.  The  bulk  of  amateurs, 
to  whom  photography  is  only  a  hobby,  expensive  enough  at  the  best, 
will  not  go  to  the  expense  ;  while  professionals  are  apt  to  pooh-pooh 
those  expedients  which,  useful  in  themselves,  entail  some  consider¬ 
able  outlay. 

The  ventilation  of  the  dark  room  is  now  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance,  as  affecting  the  health  of  the  operator  not  less  than  the 
behaviour  of  the  chemicals.  Besides  the  roof  ventilation,  which 
should  be  arranged  for  in  every  dark  room,  it  is  advisable  to  throw 
open  its  doors  and  windows  on  every  available  opportunity,  if  even 
only  for  a  second  or  two.  When  possible,  a  covered  grating  or  small 
door  let  into  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  will  be  found  useful  for 
general  ventilation  and  for  getting  rid  of  the  ether,  whose  vapour  is 
specifically  heavier  than  air ;  but  it  should  be  opened  at  the  time 
of  coating  the  plate,  as,  otherwise,  by  virtue  of  its  diffusive  power,  the 
bulk  of  the  vapour  would  become  rapidly  mixed  with  the  air,  to  be 
constantly  inspired  into  our  lungs  till  the  next  thorough  ventilation.  In 
a  dark  room,  suitably  ventilated  and  sufficiently  protected  from  the 
sun,  it  will  scarcely  be  needful  to  adopt  any  special  precautions  for 
cooling  the  collodion ;  and  in  the  open,  where  sufficient  shelter  for  the 
tent  cannot  be  obtained,  a  large  sheet,  thoroughly  wet  with  water  and 
thrown  over  its  top,  will  generally  keep  it  cool  enough  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  But  cases  often  occur  where  every  ventilating  arrangement 
possible  will  be  insufficient  to  keep  the  dark  room  or  tent  cool,  and 
means  must  be  adopted  to  lower  the  temperature  of  both  collodion 
and  bath. 

A  simple  and  useful  plan  for  the  former,  when  the  bottles  are 
ranged  on  shelves,  is  to  pin  up,  by  the  aid  of  drawing-pins,  a  well- 
wetted  cloth  or  towel,  so  folded  as  to  hang  from  the  upper  shelf  to 
the  lower  (where  there  is  only  one  shelf,  a  ledge  of  wood  may  be 
easily  fixed  permanently  for  the  purpose).  The  rapid  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  the  wetted  cloth  will  be  sufficient  to  cool  the  air 
and  the  bottles  behind  it  many  degrees. 

A  method  capable  of  producing  a  still  greater  amount  of  cold,  and 
suitable  either  for  tent  or  dark  room,  can  be  cheaply  extemporised  by 
the  aid  of  a  moderately-sized  tin  canister— -such  a  one,  for  instance, 
as  is  sold  with  “  John  Cassell’s  coffees,”  and  which  could  be  purchased 
in  almost  any  town  for  a  penny  or  a  halfpenny,  is  exactly  the  size 
and  shape  required.  One  of  these,  covered  over  with  a  good  thick 
wrapper  of  flannel  or  a  few  folds  of  linen  will,  when  dipped  in  water, 
and  inverted  over  the  bottle  (or  placed  upright  and  the  bottle  put 
into  it),  produce  a  depression  of  temperature  sufficient  for  every  con¬ 
dition  of  atmosphere ;  it  might  be  placed  in  the  direct  light  of  the 
sun,  and  would  then  be  quite  cool.  A  penny  canister  covered  with 
an  old  woollen  sock  is  a  piece  of  apparatus  of  whose  price  no  one 
could  complain,  while  it  is  equal  to  every  requirement  of  efficiency. 

A  modification  of  this  plan  can  be  adopted  for  cooling  the  bath ; 
the  readiest  and  most  serviceable  way,  however,  being  to  have  a 
large  tin  (or  wood)  trough  filled  with  water,  and  large  enough  to  hold 
two  or  more  baths  at  one  time.  The  evaporation  from  the  surface 
will  keep  this  bath  and  its  contained  silver  bath  at  a  fairly  moderate 
temperature ;  but,  if  it  should  be  considered  still  too  hot,  a  small 
piece  of  ice  dropped  in  just  before  commencing  operations  will  make 
the  whole  apparatus  so  cool  (yet  not  too  cool)  that  at  the  close  of  the 
hottest  day  it  will  not  show  above  70°  Fall.,  water,  above  all  other 
fluids,  being  slow  in  receiving  or  parting  with  heat. 

Here,  again,  we  need  not  indulge  in  any  lavish  outlay.  An  old 
castor-oil  tin,  purchasable  at  any  druggist’s  for  a  few  pence,  when 
well  cleaned  with  soda  and  water,  and  with  a  side  or  end,  according 
to  size  of  glass  bath,  cut  out  (easily  done  at  home  with  a  “  sardine 
knife  ”),  will  be  as  convenient  in  size,  shape,  and  material  as  any  it 
is  possible  to  devise.  A  piece  of  millboard,  bent  and  glued  into  the 
form  of  a  lid,  completes  a  piece  of  apparatus  as  useful  as  any  to  be 
found  in  the  dark  room.  It  is  also  of  great  use  in  winter.  Supported 
on  two  blocks  of  wood  and  kept  warm  by  the  flame  from  a  small  oil 
or  other  night  light — a  spirit-lamp  would  make  it  too  warm — or 
replenished  with  lukewarm  water  from  the  domestic  kettle  in  the 
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early  part  of  the  day,  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  service  in  pro¬ 
moting  speed  and  easy  working.  This  apparatus  may  be  con¬ 
stantly  in  situ,  as,  even  if  no  means  of  heating  or  cooling  it  be 
adopted,  it  will  be  the  means  of  preserving  a  much  greater 
uniformity  of  temperature  than  would  be  possible  without  some 
such  apparatus. 

The  tin  trough  for  using  as  described  should  have  one  side  or  end 
cut  out,  and  wires  stretched  across  the  space  for  holding  the  bath  in 
position  (which  is  the  preferable  plan),  or  just  sufficient  of  the  metal 
may  be  cut  away  as  would  admit  the  bath  tightly  in  its  position.  It 
would  gain  in  durability  and  cleanliness  by  having  a  coat  of 
Brunswick  black  given  to  it  outside  and  in,  a  day  or  two  before  using; 
any  occasional  splashes  or  spills  of  silver  would  be  then  innocuous. 
It  will  be  rendered  still  handier  by  a  tap  being  soldered  into  one 
corner  for  the  purpose  of  running  off  the  water  more  easily  and 
quickly  when  required. 

For  out-door  use  such  an  arrangement  would  be  too  bulky  and 
cumbersome,  and  few  tents  would  admit  of  its  application.  I  then 
use  a  large  towel  dipped  in  water  and  wound  round  the  bath-holder 
once  or  twice  ;  it  will  not  need  wetting  afresh  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
wall  keep  the  fluid  sufficiently  cool  for  any  sort  of  work.  Iu  one  tent 
that  I  use — a  modification  of  How’s — the  bath,  held  in  position  by  a  bag 
of  several  thicknesses  of  calico,  projects  below  the  bottom,  and  is  thus 
exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  sun  ;  a  jugful  of  water  thrown  upon 
it  produces  a  reduction  of  temperature  entirely  sufficient.  But  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  a  situation  where  the  tent  can  be 
fixed  quite  sheltered  from  the  sun.  An  immense  amount  of  trouble 
and  fatigue  will  be  so  saved. 

The  excess  of  temperature  in  the  developer  is  so  neutralised  by 
by  diminishing  its  strength  that  it  is  useless  adopting  measures  for 
cooling  it ;  but,  if  it  should  be  required,  the  covered  canister  before 
described  will  be  a  suitable  means. 

Passing  from  the  physical  to  the  chemical  aspect  of  the  subject, 
the  collodion  first  claims  attention.  In  such  weather — almost  tropi¬ 
cally  hot— as  has  of  late  prevailed,  considerable  difficulty  is  always 
experienced  in  the  production  of  an  evenly-coated  plate.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  alcohol  to  the  collodion,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  drachm 
to  the  ounce,  will  go  far  towards  lessening  this  obstacle,  with  the 
effect  also  of  increasing  the  “  porosity  ”  of  the  film — a  “  skinny  ”  film 
being  undesirable  in  hot  weather  from  the  liability  of  the  bath  to 
concentrate  in  drops,  which  gives  stains  upon  developing.  Other 
evils  also  follow  in  its  wake.  Another  most  important  alteration  in 
the  collodion  is  the  lessening  the  proportion  of  sensitising  salts  to 
the  pyroxyline,  which  end  will  be  obtained  by  diluting  ordinary  sen¬ 
sitised  collodion  with  plain  collodion  and  alcohol.  About  a  drachm 
and  a-half  of  plain  collodion  (with  alcohol  enough  to  bring  it  to  the 
proportion  of  sensitised  collodion,  i.e.,  about  one  drachm)  added  to  an 
ounce  of  sensitised,  will  be  as  large  a  proportion  as  can  well  be  used 
without  materially  lowering  the  quickness  of  exposure ;  the  very 
slight  reduction  in  speed  which  this  lowering  of  the  proportion  of 
salts  causes  can  be  well  ignored  with  the  light  at  its  quickest.  It 
will  not  be  safe,  unless  speed  be  no  object,  to  reduce  the  salts  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  above,  as  a  material  lowering  of  sensitiveness 
always  follows  when  the  quantity  of  salts  to  pyroxyline  falls  beyond 
a  certain  point. 

Collodion  in  use  this  weather  thickens  up  very  quickly  through 
evaporation;  a  bottle  of  alcohol  and  ether  mixed  — one  to  two- 
should  always  be  handy  for  diluting  it  again  to  a  proper  degree  of 
fluidity.  The  mixed  salts’  formula,  as  recommended  by  me  in  an 
early  number  of  this  year’s  volume,  works  very  cleanly  and  quickly 
in  hot  weather  under  the  most  trying  conditions,  and  does  not  get 
coloured  for  months.  A  better  could  not  be  desired  for  general 
subjects.  The  year’s  supply  may  be  safely  mixed  in  spring. 

The  silver  bath  should  have  the  utmost  care  bestowed  upon  it 
this  season.  It  should  be  rendered  bright  by  filtration  or  decanta¬ 
tion  as  often  as  possible ;  floating  particles  of  fluff  or  dust,  which 
in  cool  weather  would  give  us  no  trouble,  are  now  fruitful  sources  of 
spots  and  comets ;  the  bath,  except  when  perfectly  new,  being  so 
much  more  subject  to  abnormal  reductions  and  deposits  during  the 
action  of  the  developer  than  under  more  temperate  atmospheric 
conditions.  The  great  degree  of  concentration  which  the  surplus 
solution  on  the  surface  of  the  film  soon  arrives  at  is  highly  con¬ 
ducive  to  that  state  of  disturbed  harmony,  or  unstable  equilibrium, 
which  results  in  a  deposition  of  silver  in  places  where  the  light  has 
not  acted.  The  lessening  of  the  strength  of  the  bath,  as  usually 
adopted  in  summer,  is  one  step  towards  remedying  the  evil ;  but, 
even  then,  a  short  interval  of  time  is  sufficient  to  concentrate  the 
fluid  in  spots  and  lines  and  waves  over  the  surface  of  the  plate, 
with  the  inevitable  consequence  of  markings  in  the  negative  to  cor¬ 
respond,  unless  the  plate  be  redipped  previous  to  development. 


I  cannot  too  strongly  deprecate  the  use  of  the  same  bath  for  sen¬ 
sitising  and  redipping  the  exposed  plate.  The  plate,  when  taken 
from  the  slide,  abounds  with  matter  calculated  to  injure  the  bath. 
There  is  the  concentrated  solution  liable  to  be  decomposed  from  the 
action  of  particles  in  the  atmosphere ;  there  are  the  remains  of 
accumulated  drops  in  the  corners  of  the  holders,  always,  in  the 
cleanest  of  slides,  to  some  extent  “  dirty and  there  is  the  fluff 
from  the  back  of  the  plate  left  from  the  cloth  or  paper  used  for 
wiping  it  before  placing  in  the  slide.  These  decomposing  influences 
and  foreign  matter,  introduced  with  each  dried  plate,  cannot  but 
tend  to  bring  the  bath  to  a  condition  unfavourable  to  clean  plates 
and  soft  and  delicately-modelled  pictures.  It  is  desirable — at  least 
in  the  dark  room — to  have  a  second  bath,  about  ten  or  fifteen  grains 
to  the  ounce,  kept  solely  for  the  purpose  of  redipping  surface-dry 
plates.  Where  many  dozens  of  plates  are  prepared  in  a  day,  its 
use  becomes  almost  a  necessity,  if  clean  negatives  are  to  be  obtained. 
It  can  be  placed  in  the  trough  by  the  side  of  the  ordinary  working 
bath. 

When  the  bath  is  getting  overcharged  with  ether  and  alcohol,  a 
day  or  two’s  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  with  subsequent  filtration, 
will  be  all  that  is  needed  to  bring  it  up  to  easy  working  order  again. 
By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  the  weather  which  generally  brings  a 
bath  most  work  enables  it  also  to  recover  itself  most  quickly.  I 
must  here  give  my  opinion  that  sunning  and  all  such  expedients  are 
very  rarely  required  if  proper  care  be  taken  of  the  bath  and  the 
volatile  ingredients  regularly  dispersed  by  gentle  heat  and  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere.  A  little  more  acid  may  be  used  in  summer  than 
iu  winter. 

When  due  precautions  have  been  taken,  the  development  need  be 
no  trouble ;  I  have  experienced  no  difficulty  this  summer  in  using  a 
thirty-grain  iron  developer.  It  is  my  habit  to  have  a  developer  made 
in  quantity,  of  a  uniform  strength  as  follows : — Iron,  thirty  grains ; 
glacial,  forty-five  minims ;  water,  one  ounce ;  and  close  by  I  have 
bottles  of  distilled  water,  glacial,  and  plain  iron  solution  of  ninety 
grains  to  the  ounce.  I  can  then,  according  to  the  subject  or  con¬ 
dition  of  the  plate,  dilute  or  alter  the  character  of  the  developer 
at  will.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 


NEW  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PRODUCING 
PRINTING  SURFACES. 

[Specification.] 

These  improvements  consist,  firstly,  in  the  combination  of  a  gelatine 
relief  produced  photographically  by  well-known  means  from  a  nega¬ 
tive  of  a  sketch,  design,  or  drawing  in  black  and  white,  and  the  ob¬ 
taining  therefrom  a  reverse  in  any  soft  metal  by  hydraulic,  screw,  or 
other  pressure,  to  be  afterwards  used  as  an  engraved  plate  for  print¬ 
ing  from  in  fatty  opaque  inks,  as  in  the  present  method  of  engrav¬ 
ing  ;  if  necessary,  an  electrotype  may  afterwards  be  made  from  the 
soft  metal  plate. 

Secondly :  in  an  improved  method  of  obtaining  a  granular  surface, 
such  as  would  give  an  ink-holding  ground  where  the  negative 
possesses  merely  gradations  of  light  and  shade.  This  I  accomplish 
by  means  of  mixing  with  the  gelatine  and  bichromate  (instead  of 
colour  in  a  fine  state  of  subdivision  as  used  in  the  carbon  process)  a 
coarse,  granular  substance  or  powder  of  the  same  description.  This 
will  produce  a  relief  having  the  necessary  qualities  for  producing 
such  ink-holding  ground. 

In  some  cases  I  partially  dry  the  gelatine  relief  and  dust  over  it  a 
coarse  powder,  such  as  emery,  which,  while  the  relief  is  in  that  state, 
will  adhere  only  to  the  portions  representing  the  dark  portions  of 
the  design,  and  will  consequently  give  to  the  plate  pressed  therefrom 
a  corresponding  granular  effect,  which  is  usually  wanting  in  such 
plates  as  are  now  prepared,  but  which  is  necessary  to  a  successful 
result. 

The  third  part  of  my  invention  consists  in  an  improved  method  of 
producing  direct  from  the  gelatine  relief  itself,  by  pressure,  in  contact 
with  other  substances,  such  as  cardboard,  leather,  papier-mache, 
paper,  &c.,  designs  on  these  materials,  and  in  the  particular  method  of 
preparing  such  gelatine  reliefs,  which  is  done  as  follows : — A  film  of 
gelatine,  colour,  and  bichromate  is  exposed  under  a  photographic  nega¬ 
tive  or  positive,  and  the  exposed  side  is  brought  into  contact  with  a 
sheet  of  copper,  steel,  or  zinc  under  water,  and  the  two  surfaces 
pressed  in  close  contact  to  exclude  the  water.  It  is  then  placed  in 
hot  water,  which  will  remove  the  greater  portion  of  the  gelatine,  and 
then  dried.  This  plate,  when  passed  in  a  press,  will  reproduce  the 
design  on  the  cardboard,  leather,  or  other  substance ;  and,  where 
paper  is  pressed  in  contact  therewith,  will  produce  a  design  similar 
to  that  known  as  a  watermark.  Walter  Bentley  Woodbury. 
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ON  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  GELATINE  IN  THE 
DEVELOPER. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  tour  in  the  country,  working  in  a  Rouch’s 
tent,  during  the  late  hot  weather,  I  came  across  one  or  two  curious 
effects  produced  by  the  addition  of  aceto-gelatine  to  the  iron  develop¬ 
ing  solution. 

During  the  middle  of  the  day,  when,  from  the  altitude  of  the  sun, 
cloudless  sky,  and  great  heat,  as  well  as  from  the  radiation,  as 
rightly  described  in  this  Journal — when,  by-the-bye,  no  good  results 
can  really  be  expected  from  landscapes — I  had,  nolens  volens,  to 
photograph  some  gentlemen’s  residences,  with  slight  foliage,  I 
found  that  with  chemicals  that  in  both  morning  and  evening 
produced  good  results,  in  midday  I  could  obtain  but  very  indifferent 
negatives. 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  I  was  induced,  primarily  by 
the  rapid  drying  of  my  sensitive  plate,  to  add  a  little  aceto-gelatine 
to  the  developer.  I  was  much  struck  with  the  marked  vigour  of  the 
negative  when  compared  with  the  preceding  one — light,  exposure, 
and  everything  else  being  the  same.  This  led  me  a  day  or  two  after, 
when  taking  landscapes  only,  to  make  use  of  the  spare  hour  or  two 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  try  a  few  experiments  as  to  the  effects 
and  changes  caused  by  gelatine ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  your  nume¬ 
rous  readers  I  will  describe  what  I  observed. 

I  will  just  state  that  my  aceto-gelatine  was  made  as  usual,  viz.,  of 
Nelson’s  gelatine  soaked  in  distilled  water  all  night,  and  dissolved 
in  barely  sufficient  acetic  acid  to  make  it  liquid.  To  my  iron  solu¬ 
tion,  ready  dissolved  in  rain  or  river  water,  I  added  twice  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  aceto-gelatine  that  I  should  have  added  if  acetic  acid  only 
had  been  employed.  By  the  addition  of  aceto-gelatine  the  exposure 
is  prolonged,  and  so  is  the  developing,  yielding,  however,  a  gradual, 
but  very  fine  image — rather  high  or  inclined  to  be  hard  in  the  high 
lights,  and  intensely  black  in  the  shadows.  After  a  few  trials,  in 
order  to  get  at  the  right  quantity  of  gelatine,  this  is  easily 
remedied. 

It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  give  any  definite  proportions,  as  almost 
every  photographer  uses  his  iron  solution  of  different  strengths. 
Each,  therefore,  should  try  for  himself,  and  after  one  or  two 
trials  the  requisite  experience  will  be  gained.  As  a  rule,  aceto-gela¬ 
tine  prolongs  exposure,  keeps  back  the  detail,  and  is  apt  to  give  too 
great,  or,  rather,  too  fine,  detail ;  so  that,  if  the  plate  should  require 
a  little  intensifying  afterwards,  the  shadows  and  deep  detail  do  not 
seem  to  intensify  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  high  lights,  which 
get  too  hard  before  there  is  sufficient  deposit  in  the  detail  to  print  with. 

Aceto-gelatine,  for  developing  the  plate  after  it  has  been  out  of  the 
bath  a  long  time— previous  to  or  after  exposure — is  useful,  and,  cer¬ 
tainly,  advantageous.  It  removes  all  streaks  and  stains,  because  it 
is  such  a  restrainer  that  it  enables  the  solution  to  flow  over  the  plate 
with  great  smoothness  ere  it  commences  its  action.  Stains,  drying, 
&c.,  on  the  plate  causes  an  unevenness,  and  the  usual  iron  developer 
does  not  take  kindly  to  the  surface,  but  causes  corresponding  marks 
and  uneven  development ;  whereas,  by  the  slow,  and,  as  it  were,  ab¬ 
sorbing,  development  of  aceto-gelatine  all  on  the  surface  of  the  plate 
is  incorporated  with  the  developer  ere  it  fulfils  its  special  functions. 
Still,  if  the  photographer  be  careful  with  his  manipulation  and 
balances  the  quantity  he  is  working  with,  having  just  enough  of  the 
solution  to  keep  the  iron  from  fogging,  then  good  results  can  be 
obtained. 

For  copying,  aceto-gelatine  in  large  quantities  will  give  absolute 
blacks  and  whites ;  and  for  long  exposure  or  for  keeping  the  plate, 
also  for  giving  much  cleaner  negatives  than  any  other  developer,  it 
is  invaluable. 

Let  any  one  try  the  following ; — Take  a  saturated  solution  of  iron, 
and  add  to  it  sufficient  aceto-gelatine  to  develope  with ;  dry  the  plate 
after  being  developed,  and,  if  it  has  been  properly  exposed,  the  re¬ 
sulting  image  will  be  in  relief  on  the  plate,  and  can  be  printed  from 
as  it  is  without  varnishing.  The  gelatine  renders  the  film  as  if 
covered  with  a  coating  of  albumen.  This  has  led  me  to  make  one 
or  two  experiments  to  see  if  it  be  not  possible  to  make  use  of  gela¬ 
tine  to  produce  on  a  glass  plate  a  relief  capable  of  being  printed  with 
printers’  ink  on  ordinary  paper.  A  Working  Photographer. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  AIMS  AT  ART,  NATURE,  AND 
PHILOSOPHY". 

CHAPTER  I. 

Instantaneous  photographs,  clouds,  waves,  moonlight,  and  babies  in 
long  clothes ;  kings,  princes,  sea-gulls,  sleeping  children,  cows,  cooks, 
carts,  cathedrals !  but  hold !  ’tis  not  a  photographic  glossary  which 


I  desire  to  present — ladies  and  gentlemen,  artists  and  operators,  don’t 
be  alarmed  at  the  next  sentence — but  an  endeavour  to  point  out  by 
the  rules  of  art,  as  accepted  from  the  hands  of  great  masters,  and  by 
the  laws  of  Nature,  as  coming  from  the  hand  of  the  Great  Creator, 
some  of  the  serious  faults  which  arise  in  photography  through  a 
disregard  of  these  simple  rules  and  laws.  I  offer  no  flattery  to 
big  cameras,  nor  uncourteous  treatment  to  small  ones — am  free 
of  any  intention  to  quarrel  with  the  inventor  of  improved  printing- 
frames,  or  with  the  man  in  the  moon.  Not  wishing  to  give 
offence,  I  promise  not  to  be  personal  or  dogmatical  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion;  not  being  a  believer  in  ghosts  or  the  tempo¬ 
rary  return  of  departed  friends  through  the  medium  of  glass 
eggs,  no  very  wonderful  theories  may,  therefore,  be  expected. 
Giving  full  credit  to  the  assertion  that  there  is  to  most  things  a 
right  and  a  wrong  side,  my  investigations  may  sometimes  amount  to 
inquisitiveness;  but,  as  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  pupa 
will  become  a  chrysalis,  to  arrive  at  completion  and  fly,  I  must  also 
emerge  from  the  larvae  state,  lay  aside  the  introductory  chrysalis 
coat,  and  appear  and  fly,  travel,  roam,  observe,  and  consider;  per¬ 
haps  to  fall  into  errors  and  be  corrected — perhaps  to  point  some  out 
to  others  and  be  criticised.  Whatever  mishaps  may  occur,  the  one 
special  design  will  be  to  collect  as  much  of  artistic  and  philosophical 
material  relating  to  photography  as  shall  be  of  some  practical  service. 
“A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,”  which,  is  far  more  easily  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  poet  than  by  the  photographer.  Many  objects  of 
beauty,  which  may  delight  the  eye  at  the  back  of  the  camera,  are 
frequently  lost  in  the  transmission.  The  fairy  vision  disappears  in 
the  print,  which  to  many  a  hopeful  operator  brings  disappointment ; 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  light  and  shade  and  variety  of  colours  be¬ 
longing  to  the  material  subject,  so  the  charm  of  vision  is  increased. 
If  it  were  possible  to  exclude  colour,  and  so  receive  on  the  ground 
glass  the  picture  in  black  and  white,  then,  without  doubt,  more  suc¬ 
cess  would  attend  the  practice  generally. 

The  common  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
subject  to  be  photographed,  except  such  as  the  operator  enjoys  in  his 
contortions  under  the  velvet  hood  or  focussing  cloth,  may  be  obvia¬ 
ted  by  the  following  simple  method : — Take  a  light  case  similar  to  a 
camera  minus  the  lens  and  back  slide ;  let  it  be  lined  with 
black,  and  have  a  glass  front,  white  or  coloured.  By  looking 
through  this  case  the  subject  may  be  separated  from  its  surround¬ 
ings,  and  the  operator  can,  by  the  aid  of  black  mounts  or  diaphragms, 
exclude  all  but  what  he  desires  should  be  in  the  picture.  The  non- 
inverted  view  will  also  afford  greater  convenience  for  the  posing 
arrangements. 

The  case  may  be  of  some  light  material,  which  will  admit  of  its 
being  placed  on  the  camera,  the  subject  remaining  under  view  during 
the  exposure ;  and,  although  the  figure  or  landscape  is  more  easily 
distinguished  through  the  black  diaphragms,  the  judgment  will  need 
to  be  as  good  as  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

A  short  time  since,  a  photographer  whose  pictures,  so  far  as 
lighting,  toning,  and  mounting  are  concerned,  were  excellent,  sent  a 
packet  of  them  to  an  artist  with  a  request  for  some  ideas  on  posing. 
He  had  used  up  his  stock  of  positions,  and  wanted  a  notion  how  to 
construct  others.  The  reply  was  not  enclosed  in  a  series  of  engrav¬ 
ings  from  the  old  masters,  or  of  noted  characters  by  equally  noted 
photographers,  neither  was  the  National  Gallery  recommended  as  a 
specific,  but  it  represented  some  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  art,  by 
which  the  stiff  and  conventional  attitudes  so  common  amongst  photo¬ 
graphic  portraits  might  be  disposed  of.  The  advice  was — “  Get  rid 
of  the  right  angles.” 

I  remember,  when  a  boy,  with  youthful  enthusiasm,  showing  a 
specimen  of  my  oil  painting  to  an  old  artist,  and  still  fresh  in  memory 
is  the  only  remark  he  made,  which  was — “  Put  away  your  white  lead.” 
And  perhaps  the  advice  to  “  get  rid  of  the  right  angles  ”  may,  to 
some,  be  equally  strange;  but  pictures  which  most  readily  please 
the  eye  will,  when  examined,  prove  to  be  those  most  free  from 
unbroken  right  or  acute  angles. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  trigonometry  will  enable  the  observer, 
by  a  little  practice,  to  detect  at  a  glance  the  geometrical  intruders, 
and  the  very  act  of  disposing  of  the  first  right  angle  will  ease  the 
way  for  the  rest.  The  weeding  out  of  perpendicular  and  parallel 
lines  will  much  assist  the  operation. 

The  rule  applies  equally  to  landscapes ;  but,  as  in  old  village  schools 
the  weekly  twopence  was  said  not  to  include  the  mental  outlay  for 
Latin,  so  in  old  Dame  Nature’s  school  mathematics  are  counted  as 
extras,  and,  although  from  unavoidable  causes,  some  right  angles 
appear,  a  few  judicious  touches  on  the  negative  will  modify  them.  A 
stinging  nettle  may  touch  the  straight-backed  post ;  and  if  the  gate 
may  not  be  opened,  some  slanting  streaks  of  light  or  sprigs  of  a  bush 
be  made  to  harmonise  the  five  unmusical  staves.  R.  W.  S, 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  UPON  WOOD. 

[Specification.] 

Our  invention  relates  to  certain  improvements  in  the  means  or 
method  of  producing  photographic  pictures  or  designs  of  any  de¬ 
scription  on  or  in  the  surface  veneers  and  solid  wood,  and  in  apply¬ 
ing  such  photographed  designs  or  devices  to  every  required  class  of 
cabinet  work,  fancy  wood  articles,  to  walls,  house-panelling,  and 
other  such  like  decorative  purposes. 

In  order  to  effect  these  objects,  we  take  a  piece  of  even-grained 
veneer  suitable  to  the  article  we  desire  to  ornament,  and  plane  both 
sides  of  the  same  with  a  toothed  iron  plane  until  it  is  of  an  uniform 
thickness.  One  side  we  leave  in  this  rough  state,  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  treatment  with  glue  or  other  adhesive  solution.  The  other  side 
we  scrape  and  rub  with  glass  paper  so  as  to  remove  all  the  marks  of 
the  plane,  leaving  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  which  we  damp  with 
water  or  some  other  suitable  liquid  in  order  to  cause  the  grain  of  the 
wood  to  rise.  We  then  allow  the  wood  to  gradually  dry,  and  again 
we  rub  with  very  fine  glass  paper. 

We  again  repeat  the  damping  and  rubbing  until  the  wood  grain 
ceases  to  rise.  We  now  apply  to  the  surface  with  a  sponge,  brush, 
or  blotting-pad,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  barium 
(the  former  by  preference),  and  gradually  dry  the  same,  when  it  is 
ready  to  be  sensitised  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  We 
desire  this  silver  solution  not  only  to  come  in  contact  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  wood  (as  is  the  case  with  photographs  printed  on  wood 
for  engraving  purposes)  but  to  penetrate  to  some  extent  into  it,  as 
hereafter  described. 

We  now  place  the  photographic  negative  on  the  sensitised  wood, 
and  the  printing  is  then  performed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
photographs  on  paper. 

The  process  of  laying  the  veneers  is  as  follows : — We  take  a  piece 
of  wood  veneer,  on  which  a  suitable  photographic  picture  or  design 
has  been  imprinted,  and  cut  it  to  the  shape  we  consider  requisite  for 
the  subject  in  hand.  We  then  prepare  the  toothed  or  rough  surface 
(previously  referred  to)  and  glue  the  same,  or  otherwise  cause  its 
adhesion  into  the  centre  or  other  part  of  the  article  we  wish  to  deco¬ 
rate,  by  placing  it  under  a  heated  piece  of  smooth  metal  or  wood  and 
compressing  the  same  with  screws  in  a  calbencli,  or  in  any  other 
way  of  fixing  veneer. 

When  sufficiently  dry  and  hard,  we  fill  up  the  surroundings  of  the 
table-top,  panel,  or  other  article  by  gluing  or  cementing  around,  and 
abutting  up  to,  the  photographic  design,  veneers  of  walnut  or  other 
suitable  woods  (with  or  without  photographic  devices  thereon).  After 
allowing  the  same  to  dry,  we  plane  off  and  smooth  down  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  photographic  picture  (or  pictures). 

We  then  proceed  to  polish  both  the  surroundings  and  the  picture 
(or  pictures)  with  transparent  French  polish,  which  has  the  effect  of 
hardening,  by  penetration,  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  and  materially 
aids  in  bringing  out  all  the  details. 

Our  object  in  permitting  the  silver  solution  to  penetrate  into  the 
pores  of  the  wood  is,  that  thereby  the  light,  acting  on  the  chloride  of 
silver,  darkens  it  so  far  into  the  fibre  of  the  wood  as  the  silver  has 
penetrated ;  for,  as  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  picture  may  wear 
away  in  time — as  some  parts  necessarily  must  which  are  very  much 
exposed  and  used,  such  as  a  table  top,  for  example — yet  the  greater 
part  of  the  detail  of  the  photograph  remains. 

We  also  apply  our  invention  as  follows : — We  take  a  piece  of 
veneer,  which  lias  a  picture,  design,  portrait,  image,  or  view  photo¬ 
graphed  thereon.  We  lay  it  upon  a  walnut  or  other  veneer,  which 
lias  been  cut  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  surface  of  any  given 
article.  We  then,  with  a  very  fine  saw,  cut  through  both  veneers  to 
the  line  or  figure  required.  We  take  away  the  under  piece,  and 
allow  the  top  or  photographed  veneer  to  drop  into  its  place ;  for,  since 
both  would  be  cut  by  one  and  the  same  operation,  it  would  also  fol¬ 
low  that  one  would  fit  securely  into  the  other.  We  then  glue,  or 
otherwise  attach,  a  piece  of  paper  over  that  side  on  which  the  pho¬ 
tographic  picture  or  design  is  printed. 

It  can  then  be  kept  already  prepared  to  glue  or  attach  to  any 
article  requiring  ornamentation — either  furniture  already  manu¬ 
factured  or  in  course  of  manufacture  ;  also  to  be  applied  to  walls  or 
interiors  of  houses,  and  for  panelling  and  other  decorative  purposes. 

In  regard  to  solid  woods  or  surfaces  which  have  previously 
been  veneered,  we  prepare  the  surface  as  before  described,  and  print 
the  photographic  pictures  or  designs  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
veneers.  The  invention  is,  of  course,  equally  applicable  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pictures  to  be  framed,  and  glass. 

Having  now  described  the  nature  of  our  said  invention,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  we  would  remark,  in 
conclusion,  that  we  do  not  limit  or  restrict  ourselves  to  the  precise 
details  expressed,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  means  or  methods  de¬ 


scribed  for  effecting  the  objects  of  the  invention  may  be  varied  or 
modified  without  departing  in  any  way  from  its  principles,  either  in 
reference  to  chemical  or  mechanical  details. 

But  what  we  claim  and  desire  to  be  secured  to  us  by  the  herein  in 
part  recited  letters  patent  consists,  firstly,  in  the  improved  means  of 
producing  photographic  pictures  or  designs  of  any  kind  on  veneers 
and  solid  wood;  and,  secondly,  in  the  improved  means  of  applying 
photographic  productions  to  cabinet  work,  furniture,  fancy  wood 
articles,  and  other  decorative  purposes,  all  substantially  as  herein 
specified.  Arthur  Foley, 

Henry  Foley. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ELECTRIC  LAMPS. 

In  some  of  the  experiments  illustrative  of  the  principles  of  spectrum 
anatysis  exhibited  at  public  lectures  sometimes  two  electric  lamps 
are  required,  and  there  is  frequently  a  considerable  loss  of  time  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  apparatus.  That  this  is  the  case  has  been  very 
apparent  of  late  ;  and,  as  experimental  lectures  in  connection  with 
spectrum  analysis  have  recently  become  very  popular,  Mr.  Ladd,  of 
Beak-street,  the  philosophical  instrument  maker  to  the  Royal 
Institution,  has  devised  and  manufactured  a  new  electric  lamp  which 
enables  some  experiments  to  be  shown  which  ordinarily  require  two 
lamps.  It  also  contains  several  improvements  in  matters  of  detail. 

In  showing  upon  the  screen  the  spectral  bands  of  the  different 
metals,  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the  lecturer  to  throw  an  image  of 
the  carbon  points  and  the  luminous  arc  first,  and  to  exhibit  the 
spectrum  afterwards.  Where  much  of  this  kind  of  work  has  to  be 
done  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  two  lamps,  because  of  the 
time  otherwise  consumed  in  shifting  the  position  of  the  one  lamp, 
and  in  changing  and  adjusting  the  lenses  and  prisms.  It  is  not 
quick  and  easy  work  to  adjust  a  lamp  and  prisms  so  as  to  throw  a 
perfect  spectrum. 

Mr.  Ladd’s  plan  is  to  use  a  single  lamp,  of  cylindrical  shape,  with 
magic  lantern  lenses  fixed  to  one  part  of  the  lantern,  and  the  optical 
apparatus  for  spectrum  analysis  at  another.  The  accompanying 
diagram,  fig.  1,  will  explain  the  principle  of  the  arrangement.  In  this 

diagram,  D  is  the  electric  light  in  the 
centre  of  the  lantern,  of  which  the 
liagram  is  a  horizontal  section.  A 
is  a  projection  in  front  of  the  light 
to  receive  the  lenses  used  for  pro¬ 
jecting  images  upon  the  screen  in 
front  of  A.  Another  projection,  B, 
may  be  shifted  in  position  either 
towards  A  or  towards  H,  and  ad¬ 
justed  wherever  desired  by  screws. 
The  apparatus  for  throwing  the 
spectrum  upon  the  screen  is  con¬ 
nected  with  this  part  of  the  lantern, 
ind  the  prisms,  by  bending  round 
the  rays,  throw  the  spectrum  upon 
the  same  screen  which  receives  lan¬ 
tern  images  from  A.  Thus,  before  the  lecture,  the  spectroscopic  and 
other  apparatus  may  be  adjusted,  ready  to  throw  images  of  any 
description,  without  its  being  necessary  to  shut  either  the  lantern  or 
the  optical  apparatus. 

The  electric  lamp,  with  [its  microscope,  is  shown  in  fig.  2.  In 
this  cut,  d  is  the  adjustable  slit  of  the  electric  lamp ;  b  the  front 
carrying  magic  lantern  lenses;  c  a  little  camera  hereinafter  described; 
d  the  flange  carrying  the  spectroscopic  apparatus ;  e  the  electric 
microscope;  and  /  the  electric  lamp. 

A  little  camera  is  connected  with  this  lantern,  and  it  answers  a 
very  useful  purpose.  It  consists  of  a  little  tube  E  F,  fig.  1,  with  a 
lens  E  at  one  end,  and  a  piece  of  blackened  ground  glass  F  at  the 
other.  A  fine  horizontal  line  is  ruled  across  the  piece  of  ground 
glass.  This  not  only  serves  the  purpose  better  than  a  piece  of 
coloured  glass  of  enabling  the  lecturer  to  see  the  condition  of  the 
carbon  points  without  opening  the  lantern,  but  it  shows  at  once 
whether  the  arc  of  light  is  above  or  below  its  proper  level.  This  is 
of  great  use  when  the  lamp  is  used  with  the  electric  microscope, 
because,  with  deep  lenses  of  considerable  magnifying  power,  the 
shifting  of  the  level  of  the  light  to  the  extent  of  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  will  spoil  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  the  disc  of  light  upon  the 
screen.  When  the  little  camera-image  of  the  arc  shifts  in  the 
slightest  degree  up  or  down  the  lecturer  sees  it,  the  horizontal  line 
on  the  ground  glass  being  the  guide  to  its  proper  position. 

In  showing  experiments  in  spectrum  analysis  with  this  lamp, 
an  image  of  the  arc  from  the  ignited  metal  may  be  first  projected  on 
the  screen ;  then  the  lenses  can  be  covered,  and  the  spectrum  lenses 


FIG. i. 
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uncovered,  to  show  the  spectrum  from  the  same  arc  at  once.  Not 
only  is  there  a  saving  of  time  in  this,  but  there  is  a  saving  of  material, 
because,  if  two  lamps  were  used,  two  pieces  of  metal  would  have  to 
be  burnt,  so  that  the  cost  is  very  much  lessened  when  indium  and 
other  excessively  expensive  metals  are  subjected  to  experiment.  The 
salts  of  some  of  the  metals  may  be  used  in  these  experiments  ;  but 
as  the  quantity  of  metal  present  must  then  necessarily  be  less,  the 
spectrum  produced  is  neither  so  bright  nor  so  lasting  as  when  the 
pure  metals  themselves  are  employed. 


FIG.  2. 


To  throw  a  good  spectrum  two  bisulphide  of  carbon  prisms  are 
necessary,  and  to  save  the  time  usually  lost  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
positions  of  these  with  regard  to  each  other,  Mr.  Ladd  has  fixed 
them  in  position  inside  a  little  mahogany  box,  which  box  is  necessa¬ 
rily  open  at  both  ends  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  rays  of  light. 
Another  minor  feature  in  connection  with  his  electric  lamp  is  that  it 
has  a  gas  jet  inside,  so  that  when  the  lecturer  has  to  change  the  car¬ 
bon  points  he  has  some  light  inside  the  lantern  to  see  to  work  by,  and 
he  is  not  obliged  to  introduce  a  light  into  the  darkened  lecture  room. 
Since  these  new  lamps  have  been  introduced  Mr.  Ladd  has  had 
a  good  demand  for  them  on  the  part  of  the  scientific  public. 

Mr.  Yarley,  the  electrician,  has  recently  been  trying  some  curious 
experiments  in  the  endeavour  to  produce  a  new  and  absolutely 
steady  electric  light.  He  took  a  slip  of  platinum  foil,  and  applied 
sufficient  battery  power  to  keep  it  at  a  temperature  very  slightly  be¬ 
low  the  point  of  fusion,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  flat  surface  on  both 
sides  glowed  with  intense  brilliancy.  He  also  devised  a  self-acting 
electrical  regulator,  which  kept  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing- 
through  the  foil  quite  constant,  notwithstanding  any  slight  variations 
in  the  battery.  In  this  way  he  obtained  a  very  steady  light,  but 
found  that  in  brilliancy  it  was  considerably  below  that  obtained  from 
carbon  points.  William  H.  Harrison. 


WOODWARD’S  APPARATUS  AND  ITS  MODIFICATIONS.* 

This  apparatus,  often  described  under  the  name  of  the  American  solar 
camera ,  is  composed  essentially  of  a  large  lens,  called  the  condenser,  at 
the  principal  focus  of  which  an  achromatic  objective  is  fixed.  A 
mirror  throws  the  solar  rays  on  the  condenser,  and  the  negative,  mova¬ 
ble  by  means  of  a  rack,  is  placed  between  the  two  lenses  at  a  distance 
which  varies  with  that  of  the  screen  on  which  the  image  is  to  be  formed. 

Such  is  the  apparatus  as  a  whole.  Let  us  now  pass  to  its  details. 

The  condenser  is  eight  inches  in  diameter,  but  may  be  larger— if 
possible  fifty  centimetres  in  diameter.  The  reason  of  this  is  very  simple  : 
the  larger  this  lens  is  the  more  light  it  collects,  and  the  more  quickly, 
consequently,  is  the  positive  printed. 

Its  focal  length  should  not  be  less  than  twice  its  diameter,  nor  more 
than  three  times. 

The  objective  intended  to  be  placed  should  be  corrected  for  its 
*  Monckhoven’s  Photographic  Optics. 


chemical  focus.  Its  place  is  a  little  in  advance  of  the  focus  of  the  con¬ 
denser.  An  ordinary  objective,  single  or  double,  serves  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  the  lens  of  the  objective  which 
faces  the  ground  glass,  as  ordinarily  used,  now  faces  the  negative. 

The  negative  should  be  movable  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
optical  system ;  consequently,  the  apparatus  should  be  specially  con¬ 
structed  with  this  object. 

The  most  usual  form  of  the  solar  camera  is  that  of  a  large  square  box. 
The  adjustable  mirror  is  attached  to  the  apparatus,  at  the  extremities 
of  which  are  the  condenser  and  the  enlarging  lens. 

The  management  of  the  apparatus  is  very  simple.  It  is  sufficient  to 
place  the  solar  camera  in  an  opening  in  a  darkened  window  ;  to  com¬ 
municate,  by  means  of  adjusting  screws,  the  movements  necessary  for 
keeping  the  solar  rays  always  reflected  in  the  same  direction  to  properly 
adjust  the  negative,  so  that  its  enlarged  image  is  sharply  formed  on  a 
screen,  placed  at  a  distance  and  perpendicular  to  the  optical  axis  of  the 
apparatus ;  and,  lastly,  to  substitute  for  the  screen  a  sheet  of  sensitive 
paper,  or  some  other  photographic  surface. 

Modifications  Introduced  into  the  Solar  Camera  of  Woodward. — Each 
time  that  the  screws  for  moving  the  mirror  wyere  touched  the  apparatus 
was  shaken,  and  a  corresponding  movement  imparted  to  the  image,  the 
more  considerable  according  as  the  enlargement  was  greater.  Besides, 
the  wind,  or  the  least  agitation  of  air,  is  sufficient  to  shake  the  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  in  this  way  destroy  the  sharpness  of  the  image. 

M.  Wothly,  photographer,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  introduced  the  first 
modification  in  Woodward’s  apparatus,  by  detaching  the  mirror  from  the 
apparatus.  He  formed  it  of  a  large  mirror,  turning  on  pivots  between 
two  uprights.  A  weight  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  mirror  tended 
to  move  it  in  one  direction,  but  it  was  maintained  in  the  other  by  a  cord, 
which  passed  into  the  dark  room,  and  over  the  pulley  worked  by  an 
endless  screw.  Two  cords  communicated  to  the  mirror  its  second  move¬ 
ment  about  its  vertical  axis. 

The  situation  of  the  mirror  was  towards  the  north,  the  silvered  part 
of  the  mirror  looking  towards  the  south  over  the  roof  of  a  small  build¬ 
ing  slightly  elevated.  The  reflecting  instrument  was  therefore  placed 
some  metres  away  from  the  apparatus  (and  in  the  open  air).  The  solar 
camera,  properly  so  called,  was  composed  of  a  condenser,  to  which  M. 
Wothly  gave  10,  14,  18,  24,  30,  and  even  36  inches  diameter,  and  the 
plano-convex  form.  This  lens  had  a  focal  length  equal  to  about  one  and 
a-half  times  its  diameter.  It  was  mounted  in  an  iron  ring  made  fast  to 
three  iron  rods,  equidistant  from  each  other,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  lens.  On  these  iron  rods  was  fixed,  in  a  permanent  manner, 
the  objective  at  the  focus  of  the  condenser.  The  holder  of  the  negative, 
is  moved  between  the  objective  and  the  condenser  by  means  of  an  end¬ 
less  screw.  The  apparatus  was  entirely  of  iron,  and  was  enclosed  in  a 
wooden  box. 

M.  Hermagis,  a  French  optician,  who  has  made  himself  famous  by  the 
large  number  of  excellent  objectives  which  he  has  sent  out,  also  intro¬ 
duced  a  modification  of  the  primitive  apparatus  of  Woodward.  His  ad¬ 
justable  mirror  was  detached  from  the  apparatus,  and  was  very  nearly  the 
same  as  that  we  ourselves  use  in  our  dyalitic  apparatus.  But  the  mirror, 
instead  of  being  suspended  about  its  centre  of  gravity,  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  stability,  was  suspended  at  its  lower  part  by  an  arc 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  mirror.  The  whole  weight  of  the  mirror, 
therefore,  rested  on  a  point,  so  that  its  flexion  was  considerable,  and 
had  the  inevitable  consequence  of  altering  the  parallelism  of  reflected 
solar  rays.  This  was  a  great  defect. 

At  a  certain  distance  from  the  adjustable  mirror  the  solar  camera  was 
placed.  This  was  identical  with  that  of  Woodward,  except  that  the 
frame  for  the  negative  received  in  his  arrangement  two  movements  by 
means  of  adjusting  screws,  the  object  of  which  was  to  fix  the  central 
part  of  the  negative  in  the  axis  of  the  optical  apparatus.  Moreover,  M. 
Hermagis  introduced  between  the  negative  to  be  enlarged  and  the  con¬ 
denser  a  movable  ground  glass.  It  was  thus  possible  to  work  with 
either  diffused  light  or  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  according  as  the  ground 
glass  was  interposed  or  withdrawn.  Lastly :  the  solar  camera  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  adjustable  mirror  by  a  cloth  cylinder,  in  order  to  shut 
out  the  daylight  Avhich  might  enter  obliquely  through  the  interval 
between  them. 

Solar  Cameras  Without  a  Reflector.  —  Since  the  origin  of  enlarging  pro¬ 
cesses,  several  persons,  under  the  false  impression  that  the  mirror  caused 
much  of  the  light  to  be  lost  (in  reality  not  an  eighth  of  it  is  lost), 
directed  their  apparatus  towards  the  sun,  mounting  all  the  parts  on  a 
single  piece  of  wood  or  iron. 

The  first  apparatus  of  this  kind  was  described  in  England  in  1S63  by 
Mr.  Stuart,  the  arrangement  adopted  by  him  being  the  following  : — 

The  condenser,  fixed  in  a  very  loog  box,  is  followed  by  the  negative 
and  the  objective,  precisely  as  in  the  American  apparatus.  On  the  box 
is  fixed  a  cone,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  frame  on  which  the  sensi¬ 
tive  paper  is  stretched.  Mr.  Stuart  places  two  of  these  apparatus  side 
by  side,  protects  them  from  the  wind,  and  makes  them  move  with  the 
sun  by  means  of  two  movements,  one  horizontal,  the  other  vertical. 

Solar  Camera  of  M.  Li&oert. — M.  Liebert,  of  France,  has  produced 
an  apparatus  based  on  the  same  principle,  but  he  does  not  protect  it  from 
the  wind,  under  the  belief  that  the  negative,  the  objective,  and  the 
image  being  connected  together,  and  the  wind  or  the  shaking  of  the 
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ground  making  all  move  together,  the  image  remains  motionless.  This 
at  first  appears  very  true,  but  such  an  arrangement  is  fatal  to  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  the  proof.  For,  in  order  that  it  should  be  correct,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  sun  itself  moved  in  the  same  way,  whereas  it  remains 
motionless ;  and,  therefore,  on  the  least  wind  or  the  slightest  movement 
of  the  ground  all  the  outlines  of  the  image  are  seen  to  be  doubled ,  by 
which  defect  all  fineness  in  the  enlarged  proof  is  lost. 

To  understand  thoroughly  this  effect,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  sun  is  a  fixed  luminous  point,  and  that  if  the  optical  apparatus 
happen  to  move  when  its  axis  is  directed  towards  this  point,  the  axis  is 
deranged  and  the  summit  of  the  luminous  cone  falls  more  or  less  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  objective  instead  of  on  its  centre.  There  results  from 
this  a  displacement  of  the  image,  because  the  image  formed  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  objective  and  that  formed  by  its  margin  do  not  coincide, 
and  are  the  farther  from  doing  so  in  proportion  as  the  radii  of  curvature 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  lens  are  shorter.  (There  would  be  no  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  image  if  the  radii  of  curvature  were  equal  to  the  infinity. ) 
This  displacement  of  the  image  is  not  very  apparent,  and  it  is  this,  pro¬ 
bably,  which  has  led  M.  Liebert  into  error.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  easy 
to  convince  oneself  of  the  fact  if  the  ordinary  negative  be  replaced  by 
one  having  two  very  fine  threads  stretched  over  it  and  crossing  each 
other.  If  the  point  in  the  enlarged  image  where  these  threads  cross  be 
marked  with  a  pencil,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  displaced  (often  to  the  extent 
of  a  millimetre)  if  the  apparatus  happen  to  be  shaken. 

This  experiment  can  easily  be  made  with  an  apparatus  working  with 
a  reflector.  Select  in  the  enlarged  image  a  point  very  sharply  defined, 
and  mark  its  place  with  the  point  of  a  pencil.  Disturb  the  position  of 
the  reflector,  and  you  will  see  the  point  displaced —  only  to  a  small  extent, 
it  is  true,  but  still  sufficiently  to  destroy  all  the  sharpness  of  the  image. 

M.  Liebert’s  apparatus,  as  well  as  instruments  having  a  reflector, 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  protected  from  the  wind  and  from  any  movement 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  rests,  or  else,  although  condenser,  negative,  and 
screen  may  be  fixed  in  a  commonbox,  the  enlarged  image  will  lose  its  sharp¬ 
ness.  It  is  the  same  also  with  all  imaginable  apparatus,  and  to  attempt 
to  make  it  otherwise  would  be  uselessly  to  deny  a  mathematical  truth. 

The  greatest  fault  of  this  apparatus  lies  in  the  short  length  which  is 
obliged  to  be  given  to  it  to  render  it  manageable,  and  which  can  only  be 
effected  by  giving  a  very  short  focal  length  to  both  the  condenser  and 
the  objective.  The  condenser  no  longer  gives  a  cone  of  solar  rays  ter¬ 
minated  at  its  summit  by  a  well-defined,  image  of  the  sun,  because  of  the 
considerable  spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations.  The  objective  which 
has  a  small  diameter  does  not  include  a  sufficient  angle ;  its  margins  are 
covered  by  some  of  the  solar  rays  coming  from  the  condenser.  This  pro¬ 
duces  the  phenomena  of  diffraction,  w'hich  has  the  effect  of  doubling  all 
the  sharply-defined  outlines  of  the  image— an  effect  which  we  shall 
examine  more  in  detail  afterwards. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  apparatus  arranged  on  this  system  works  easily 
in  winter,  and  does  not  require  a  special  method  of  setting  up — a  point 
of  some  advantage  in  large  towus. 

We  may  add  that,  carrying  the  most  rigid  economy  into  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  apparatus,  its  inventor  has  been  able  to  render  the  price  ac¬ 
cessible  to  photographers  on  a  small  scale,  which  aids  in  spreading  the 
taste  for  enlargements. 


ON  USING  SENSITIVE  TRANSFER  PAPER.* 

Several  persons  having  requested  us  to  describe  the  method  employed 
for  using  sensitive  transfer  paper,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  this  process 
as  briefly  as  possible. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  complete  transparency  with  the  brown  tint 
which  is  generally  adopted,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  poly¬ 
chrome  paper. 

A  square  of  paper  is  cut  a  little  larger  than  the  clicM  and  printed  with 
the  press  in  diffused  light.  The  half-tints  must  be  very  vigorous.  The 
toning  and  fixing  may  take  place  in  ordinary  light,  but  the  paper  must  be 
kept  out  of  the  direct  solar  rays. 

When  taken  out  of  the  press  the  proof  is  washed  in  fresh  water,  and 
plunged  afterwards  into  a  bath  consisting  of — 

Water . 1000  grammes. 

Chloride  of  cadmium .  25  , , 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  .  50  ,, 

Chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  .  .  .  1  gramme. 

The  proof  passes  through  all  the  tones,  but  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the 
effect  of  the  bath  at  the  blue  tint  or  the  deep  bistre. 

When  taken  out  of  the  liquid  the  proof  would  not  be  sufficiently 
fixed,  and  it  is  immersed  for  ten  minutes  in  the  following  solution  : — 

Water . . 1  litre. 

Salt .  60  grammes. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  120  ,, 

Chloride  of  gold  .  1  gramme. 

The  proof  may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  an  hour  in  this  bath  without 
any  danger.  The  prints  which  have  been  insufficiently  exposed  are 
always  defective ;  those,  on  the  contrary,  which  appear  to  be  burnt 
come  out  right  in  the  last  bath.  It  is,  therefore,  of  advantage  to  ex¬ 
pose  for  a  long  time. 

*  Note  sent  by  MM.  Geymet  and  Alker  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. 


Our  paper  has  not  the  inconvenience  of  the  albumenised  paper,  aB  it 
will  keep  sensitised  for  a  very  long  time,  and  the  printed  sheets  may 
remain  a  year  without  being  fixed,  provided  they  are  kept  shaded 
from  the  light. 

Transfer  of  the  Image. — We  have  already  given  the  means  we  employ 
for  transferring  the  proof  in  our  book  on  helio-engraving,  but  we  will 
repeat  them  briefly,  so  that  the  reader  may  be  in  possession  of  all  the 
particulars  at  one  view. 

The  proof,  when  toned  and  fixed,  is  washed  for  some  seconds  in  a 
vessel  of  fresh  water.  It  is  then  passed  to  another  vessel  containing  hot 
water,  when  the  pellicle  immediately  leaves  the  paper.  This  pellicle 
which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  adheres  slightly  to  its  sup¬ 
port,  must  not  be  removed  by  itself.  In  order  to  be  transferred  from 
one  basin  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  it 
should  be  placed  first  on  a  sheet  of  ordinary  paper  previously  wetted. 
We  then  take  the  pellicle  out  of  the  hot  water,  turn  it  over  (the  collo¬ 
dion  undermost),  and  place  it  on  a  proper  glass  plate,  taking  care  that 
there  is  about  a  centimetre  of  margin  folded  under  the  glass.  The  paper 
margin  is  first  carefully  raised  without  touching  the  collodion,  and  the 
whole  sheet  is  then  removed,  the  collodion  film  remaining  without  cover 
upon  the  glass. 

The  milky  layer  must  next  be  got  rid  of,  which  is  effected  by  soaking 
a  little  cotton  in  hot  water  and  using  it  as  a  sponge.  When  the  white 
matter  has  disappeared  the  pellicle  remains  perfectly  transparent.  It 
is  rinsed  under  a  jet  of  water,  and  there  only  remains  to  place  it  on  the 
plate  forming  one  of  the  two  sheets  of  press-paper.  When  there  is  a 
glass-cutter  at  hand  the  transfer  should  be  made  on  plate  glass,  and  a 
workman  can  continue  the  work  without  your  troubling  yourself  further 
about  it.  But  blocks  all  prepared  may  be  obtained  either  from  us  or 
elsewhere ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  only  necessary  to  fix  the  pellicle  upon 
the  thin  glass  of  the  press-paper,  and  place  this  latter  upon  the  block 
by  means  of  Canada  balsam  prepared  as  follows  : — 

Canada  balsam  .  100  grammes. 

Oxide  of  zinc .  10  ,, 

This  will  serve  for  sizing  both  glass  and  porcelain. 

The  balsam  is  poured  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  which  is  placed  over  a 
slow  fire.  A  metal  or  earthenware  stove-plate  must  be  made  to  inter¬ 
pose  between  the  fire  and  the  capsule,  so  as  to  keep  the  flame  from  the 
latter,  else  discolouration  will  take  place  and  the  preparation  be  ruined. 

Without  forcing  the  fire,  the  resin  must  be  reduced  one-third.  The 
evaporation  is  sufficient  when  a  drop  of  the  balsam,  taken  at  the  end  of 
a  glass  rod  and  placed  on  a  plate,  solidifies  thereupon  immediately  in 
consequence  of  the  cold,  and  becomes  brittle.  This  is  the  moment  for 
mixing  the  oxide  of  zinc  with  the  balsam.  It  is  poured  in  little  by  little 
while  stirring  the  balsam,  and,  when  the  mixture  is  complete,  it  is 
filtered  through  the  meshes  of  suitable  textile  fabric.  The  concrete 
remains  in  the  tissue,  and  the  gum  is  received  into  a  porcelain  cup  that 
will  stand  the  fire. 

We  have  said  that  the  pellicle  is  fixed  on  a  glass  plate.  This  plate 
should  be  gelatinised  some  short  time  previously,  and  the  bed  of  gela¬ 
tine  should  be  dry  throughout  its  thickness.  Ten  grains  of  gelatine  to 
one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  water  are  quite  sufficient. 

In  order  to  fix  the  pellicle,  it  is  taken  from  the  glass  on  which  it  has 
been  washed,  by  applying  upon  its  collodion  surface  a  sheet  of  wet 
paper,  and  carefully  turning  back  the  margin  of  the  collodion,  which 
was  fastened  on  the  back  of  the  glass  upon  the  back  of  the  sheet  of 
paper,  and  then  delicately  removing  the  sheet  of  paper,  which  takes 
with  it  the  pellicle. 

The  gelatinised  plate  is  afterwards  rapidly  moistened,  and  the  image 
is  applied  to  it.  This  must  be  so  managed  with  the  fingers  that  the 
sheet  is  stretched  with  perfect  regularity.  Finally,  the  paper  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  all  folds  are  pressed  out  with  the  fingers.  This  is  the  most 
delicate  part  of  the  operation.  No  wrinkles  must  remain,  and  these 
can  only  be  got  rid  of  at  the  moment  when  the  collodion  in  drying 
attaches  itself  to  the  gelatine.  This  work,  when  commenced,  must  be 
finished  without  stopping.  It  only  occupies  a  few  minutes. 

Before  pasting  the  proof  on  the  press-paper  by  means  of  the  Canada 
gum  it  is  necessary  to  wait  until  it  is  quite  dry.  Then  place  the  vessel 
containing  the  gum  upon  the  stove-plate  before  mentioned,  together 
with  the  block  of  glass  and  the  glass  plate  which  has  received  the  trans¬ 
ferred  image.  The  temperature  of  these  objects  must  be  such  as  will 
admit  of  their  being  touched  without  difficulty. 

Take,  then,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  gum  with  a  thin  blade,  and 
spread  it  upon  the  block ;  place  the  positive  proof  upon  the  gum  and 
so  press  it  as  to  drive  out  all  air-bubbles.  Leave  it  finally  in  the  exact 
position  that  it  should  occupy  on  the  press-paper.  When  the  glass  is 
cold  the  sizing  is  complete.  Geymet  and  Alker. 


CRITICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CLEVELAND  EX¬ 
HIBITION  :  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  DR.  H.  VOGEL.* 

Dear  Friend, — By  right  I  ought  to  take  up  the  thread  of  my  former 
narratives  concerning  my  New  York  experiences,  but  for  that  purpose 

*  To  Hans  Hartmann,  erster  Schriftfiilirer  des  Vereins  zur  Forderung  der  Photo- 
grapkie.— Phot.  Mit. 
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I  lack  the  time ;  more  important  matters  are  now  engrossing  the 
attention  of  the  photographic  world  here,  and  I  must  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  Cleveland  exhibition,  which  is 
about  to  be  closed  tonight. 

It  is  a  week  ago  since  I  arrived  here  in  company  with  Mr.  Wilson.  I 
was  especially  curious  to  see  how  they  had  managed  here  to  arrange 
their  exhibition  within  the  short  space  of  three  days,  considering  how 
both  at  Paris  and  at  Berlin  such  a  thing  had  taken  a  fortnight,  and  that 
passed  not  without  hard  toil  either.  On  examination,  the  matter 
became  clear.  While  we  had  employed  only  about  eight  hands,  the 
Americans  have  had  forty  at  work  from  the  beginning.  Every  photo¬ 
grapher  here  has  made  it  a  point  d'lwnneur  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel ;  thus  they  have  managed  to  finish  their  work  in  three  days,  and 
they  have  established  an  exhibition  which  rivals  ours  of  18G5. 

The  hall  is  250  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide— not  unlike  the  station  of 
the  Ostbahn  at  Berlin.  This  place  is  called  the  “  Rink.”  In  the  summer 
months  it  is  used  for  concerts ;  in  the  winter  time  the  parquet  is  taken 
up  and  the  space  is  put  into  order  for  skaters.  These  rinks  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  larger  towns  in  the  north  of  the  United  States.  The 
spectacle  of  the  skating  public  under  gaslight  is  said  to  be  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  brilliant  one.  The  ice  keeps  in  good  order  under  the  roof. 

Just  now,  however,  we  have  another  scene  before  us,  none  the  less 
pleasing.  Numerous  wooden  screens  separate  the  hall  into  various 
compartments.  They  are  hung  with  pictures  of  no  mean  value.  In  be¬ 
tween  are  tables  with  chemicals,  apparatus,  papers,  &c. 

A  tremendous  bill  placed  outside  the  door  of  the  Rink  announces 
to  the  public  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  of  photographs 
“from  Europe  and  America.”  To  impress  the  outsiders  still  more 
with  what  is  to  be  expected  inside  a  large  sail  is  spread  out  in  front  of 
the  house,  on  which  at  night  Mr.  Black,  from  Boston,  throws  his 
photographic  magic  lantern  views  from  an  upper  storey  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  building.  These  have  had  an  astounding  effect.  The  public 
entered  in  streams,  and  promenaded  to  the  cheerful  notes  of  some  light 
music  around  the  decorated  room. 

Now  it  is  just  possible  that  I  shall  be  accused  of  giving  couleur  de  rose, 
but  I  must  be  allowed  to  state  that  anyhow  the  public  have  more 
readily  responded  to  the  photographic  exhibition  here  than  they  have 
done  at  home  under  similar  circumstances.  Remember  the  apathy 
which  we  encountered  at  Berlin.  There  the  photographer  is,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  still  under  the  thumb  of  that  spirit  of  caste  which  de¬ 
grades  him  to  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  and  deprives  him  of  the 
chances  for  rising  to  his  proper  level.  Here,  where  that  spirit  is  totally 
extinct,  the  photographer’s  position  is  secure — if  he  only  understand 
his  business.  He  is  the  chief  representative  of  the  arts.  Painters  and 
sculptors  are  rare,  and  among  the  former  there  are  not  a  few  who 
depend  upon  photographers  for  their  very  existence.  In  Europe,  our 
proud  aristocratic  clans  of  artists  hold  aloof,  and  keep  us  down  as  much  as 
possible.  I  often  have  had  opportunity  for  noticing  the  willingness  of  the 
public  to  place  themselves  under  the  orders  of  the  photographer  who  is 
about  to  take  a  group  in  the  open  air.  At  home  the  public  always 
want  to  understand  such  arrangements  best  themselves. 

The  Berlin  pictures  attracted  considerable  attention  both  from  profes¬ 
sional  photographers  and  from  others.  They  crowded  around  them  and 
admired  them  frankly  and  heartily,  without  that  petty  jealousy  to  which, 
unfortunately,  we  are  no  strangers  as  a  rule.  Although  the  Americans 
themselves  had  exhibited  some  specimens,  which  would  have  told  well 
in  a  Berlin  exhibition,  they  scrutinised  carefully,  and  gathered  the  good 
to  be  derived  from  our  samples  where  they  could.  “Tell  Messrs. 
Milster  and  Loescher,”  said  one  to  me,  a  Mr.  R.,  “  that  by  following 
in  their  footsteps  I  have  acquired  a  fortune.” 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  imitation  of  M.  Adam-Salomon,  and  Kurtz 
has  struck  out  quite  a  new  line  in  his  Rembrandts,  his  medallion- 
cabinets,  circular  backgrounds,  and  reflector.  The  American  quickly 
appreciates,  and  accepts  instruction  gratefully.  Not  able  to  experiment 
himself  while  he  has  to  attend  to  his  business,  he  is  full  of  genuine 
sympathy  for  the  investigator  who  toils  in  the  laboratory.  As  for  the 
thanks  we  receive  in  Germany  from  certain  quarters,  let  me  be  silent — - 
facta  loquuntur. 

To  return  to  the  exhibition.  With  us  a  full  week  had  elapsed  before 
critics  attempted  to  take  notice,  and  when  that  happy  time  arrived  the 
public  were,  to  begin  with,  treated  with  a  wearisome  introduction. 
Here  but  twelve  hours  after  opening  several  articles  appeared  in  print 
going  straight  to  the  point.  Although  some  of  these  literary  produc¬ 
tions  are  not  over  deep,  they  nevertheless  serve  their  purpose.  Take 
some  of  the  criticisms  on  Berlin  pictures  as  given  in  an  American  con¬ 
temporary  : — 

It  is  stated  there  that  these  pictures  are  of  exceeding  beauty,  and 
that  they  clearly  manifest  a  superior  handling  of  the  art  of  photography 
abroad.  Some  of  the  European  productions  are  far  from  being  equal¬ 
led  by  our  own.  Coming  from  the  staircase  the  visitor’s  attention  is 
attracted  by  magnificent  views  from  Labrador  and  the  polar  regions, 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Black  for  Mr.  Bradford,  the  painter.  The  next  row 


of  shelves  contains  a  collection  of  reproductions  from  famous  Diisseldorf 
men,  taken  by  Mr.  Ernst  Milster,  Berlin.  Many  spectators  are  often 
seen  standing  and  lingering  near  these.  Close  by  we  noticed  some 
remarkable  photolithographs  made  by  Messrs.  Burchard,  of  Berlin— 
Alpine  scenery,  drawings,  and  very  old  MSS.  originally  written  in 
Latin.  These  copies  are  so  splendidly  executed  that  they  supersede  all 
the  most  carefully-executed  productions  of  the  methods  formerly  em¬ 
ployed.  This  speciality  of  photography  is  still  in  embryo,  but  the 
results  seem  to  point  out  that  the  whole  art  of  lithographic  tracing  is 
about  to  be  replaced  by  a  more  handy  and  more  precise  mode  of  repro¬ 
duction.  The  other  end  of  the  screen  contains  what  may  be  termed  the 
pearls  of  the  exhibition.  Here  we  meet  with  the  rich  portraits  by 
Loescher  and  Petsch,  from  Berlin,  characterised  by  softness  and  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  some  very  beautiful  portraits  by  Mr.  Gutekunst,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Adam-Salomon’s  pictures  also  receive  their  due  share,  and 
the  imitations  of  this  style  by  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  of  London, 
escape  not  without  praise.  Honourable  mention  is  made  of  Wilson, 
Hood  and  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  Among  the  names  of  note  given  are 
those  of  Messrs.  Kilburn,  William  England,  Francis  Bedford,  and 
Loescher  and  Petsch  with  their  Bluthen  des  Deutschen  lebens.*  The 
report  goes  on  to  say  that  there  are  some  more  good  things  by  E. 
Milster — one  especially,  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  photography  in  existence.  Mention  is  also  made 
of  some  fine  portraits  by  Charles  Reutlinger,  of  Paris.  On  another 
screen  some  excellent  pictures  by  Joh.  Grasshoff,  of  Berlin,  are  to  be 
found.  One  tableau  containing  twenty-four  different  portraits  of  one 
and  the  same  lady  created  quite  a  stir ;  it  is  certainly  an  interesting 
study  for  artists.  Landscapes  by  Schaarwachter  and  interiors  by  S. 
P.  Christmann,  also  an  interesting  illustration  of  effects  of  distance 
by  Dr.  Vogel,  are  to  be  found  close  by.  Egyptian  architecture,  partly 
taken  by  the  same  gentleman  on  the  occasion  of  the  North  German  ex¬ 
pedition  in  1868,  are  also  exhibited  below  a  set  of  enlargements  made 
by  Romain  Talbot,  with  the  aid  of  artificial  light.  The  majority  of  the 
photographs  are  portraits.  There  were  a  great  many  landscapes,  but 
they  were  not  new  to  me — such  as  Braun’s  Swiss  pictures,  Ferrier’s 
transparencies,  the  splendid  Watkin’s  views  from  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
in  California — a  place  far-famed  for  its  grandeur  in  rocky  steeps.  Some 
of  these  stupendous  abysses  have  a  perpendicular  drop  of  from  three  to 
four  thousand  feet ;  gigantic  trees,  three  hundred  feet  high,  tower  on 
the  heights,  and  immense  cataracts  hurl  masses  of  water  down  the 
ravines. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  hurt  anybody’s  feelings  by  asserting  that  the  pic¬ 
tures  by  German  Americans  occupied  the  first  rank.  The  names  of 
Kurtz  and  Merz,  of  New  York,  are  pretty  well  known  among  us  ;  some 
large  heads  taken  in  carte-de-visite  size,  executed  by  Mr.  Merz,  were 
new  to  me.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  name  of  Scholten  in  St. 
Louis,  some  of  whose  pictures  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you 
by  and  by.  He  is  a  worthy  representative  of  German  photographers  in 
the  far  west.  Messrs.  Rocher  in  Chicago,  who  work  in  Berlin  style, 
must  be  creditably  mentioned,  as  well  as  Starke  in  Lannesville,  a 
landscapist,  Loffler  in  New  York,  and  Gutekunst  in  Philadelphia,  who 
both  work  after  Salomon’s  style. 

There  is  one  thing  which  must  not  be  left  unnoticed.  Both  at  Paris 
and  at  Berlin  we  had  quantities  of  what  may  be  designated  “mediocre.” 
Of  this  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  found  here.  The  general  impression 
received  is  decidedly  a  favourable  one. 

Besides  the  Germans,  including  Reutlinger,  who  was  magnificently 
represented  by  Anthony,  there  were  not  many  Europeans  here.  The 
few  specimens  sent  by  Salomon,  curious  to  say,  drew  but  little  attention, 
in  spite  of  their  inaugurating  a  line  of  work  which  has  several  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  America.  A  few  pictures  by  Robinson,  and  some  by 
Abdullah,'  of  Constantinople,  besides  two  or  three  by  Sebastianutti,  of 
Trieste,  are  all  that  deserve  mention  of  my  people  across  the  Atlantic. 

Among  the  real  Yankees,  Howell’s  pictures  fettered  attention  more 
than  any  others.  They  show  delicate  lights,  splendid  modulation,  and 
exquisite  pose.  Position  and  illumination  indeed  remind  one  of  Kurtz’s 
examples.  Howell,  however,  has  one  advantage  in  having  chosen  the 
most  exquisite  and  noted  theatrical  celebrities  for  his  models,  which 
adds  no  mean  effect  to  his  productions.  Many  of  them  are  much 
touched  up  in  the  positives.  His  “photo,  inks”  are  a  peculiar  kind  of  larger 
pictures  on  pale,  warm,  reddish  ground,  with  delicate  white  lights. 
They  are  probably  made  by  retouching  with  some  wax  pigment,  and 
then  exposing  in  an  aniline  bath,  which  leaves  the  wax-protected  points 
undisturbed. 

Sarony’s  photo-crayons  are  a  special  Anglo-American  type.  Fancy 
some  toned-down  photographs,  the  lower  parts  of  which  are  worked 
d  la  lithographic  lines,  and  you  have  about  a  correct  idea  of  a  photo¬ 
crayon.  Enlargements  thereby  gain  a  lithographic  look.  The  lines  are 
ut  in  by  hand,  and  the  effect  in  some  of  these  is  not  at  all  bad. 
mailer  pictures  of  this  kind  are  done  by  placing  a  toned-down  glass 
positive  on  white  paper  which  has  been  treated  lithographically  as 
described.  Such  prints  are  here  already  for  sale.  The  smaller  ones 
would  not  be  my  choice. 

The  Rembrandt  style  is  quite  in  vogue  here,  but  more  about  that  in 
my  next. — Your  friend,  Vogel. 

*  Flowers  culled  from  German  life. 
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PHOTOMETRIC  EXPERIMENTS. 

ON  THE  AMOUNT  OF  LIGHT  TRANSMITTED  BY  PLATES  OF  POLISHED 
CROWN  GLASS  AT  A  PERPENDICULAR  INCIDENCE. 

By  Professor  Ogden  N.  Rood. 

[American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.J 
It  would  seem  that  in  the  direct  photometric  experiments  on  this 
matter,  the  instrumental  means  employed  have  been  more  or  less  de¬ 
fective,  in  consequence  of  which  the  results  gained,  although  having  a 
certain  amount  of  general  correctness,  still  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
The  main  sources  of  error  have  been — first,  the  use  of  a  defective  mode 
of  making  the  compensations,  not  allowing  the  experimenter  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye ;  and,  secondly,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  two  sources  of  light,  which  always  brings  with  it  another  set  of 
unavoidable  errors.  Apart  from  this,  in  cases  when  the  amount  of  re¬ 
flected  or  transmitted  light  has  been  thus  approximately  obtained,  the 
indices  of  refraction  of  the  substances  used  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
determined,  so  that  for  perpendicular  incidence  slender  data  exist  for 
comparing  the  results  of  theory  and  experiment. 

It  will  be  seen  in  what  follows  that,  to  avoid  the  variability  caused 
by  two  sources  of  light,  I  have  devised  a  method  in  which  only  a  single 
gas-flame  is  employed,  the  light  being  divided  in  such  a  way  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  it  always  illuminates  the  posterior  side  of  the  screen, 
while  the  other  portion  is  reflected  from  a  movable  mirror,  and  pursues 
its  way  unobstructed  to  the  screen,  or  is  transmitted  to  it  by  the  plate 
under  experiment.  The  compensation  is  made  by  moving  the  mirror, 
and,  when  once  effected,  of  course  remains  undisturbed  by  fluctuations  of 
the  flame.  In  addition  to  this  it  will  also  be  observed  that  a  more 
delicate  screen,  constructed,  however,  on  the  general  principles  indicated 
in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  has  been  employed,  and  these  modifica¬ 
tions,  taken  in  connection  with  certain  precautions  described  below, 
have  given  the  results  an  accuracy  superior  to  that  attained  in  the  ex¬ 
periments  on  silver  mirrors. 

Arrangement  of  the  Photometer  with  a  Single  Gas  Flame  for 

Experiments  on  the  Amount  of  Light  Transmitted  by  Plates 

of  Various  Substances. 

The  source  of  light  is  a  small  gas  flame  at  L,  about  an  inch  in  height, 
the  gas  flowing  as  before  from  a  plain  cir¬ 
cular  opening.  A  portion  of  its  light,  L  A, 
directly  illuminates  the  screen  S,  while 
another  portion,  N  A,  is  reflected  on  the 
screen  by  a  Liebig’s  mirror,  one  protected 
by  a  coating  of  copper  being  selected  ;  this 
equalises  the  light  on  both  sides  of  the 
bare  “spot”  in  S.  A  third  portion  of  the 
light  from  L  falls  on  M,  a  mirror  like  that 
just  mentioned,  and  there  is  reflected  per¬ 
pendicularly  through  P,  the  plate  under 
examination,  on  G  the  ground  glass.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  path  pursued 
by  the  light  in  this  latter  case  is  the  dis¬ 
tance  L  M  +  M  G.  By  the  graduation  on  the 
instrument  M  G  is  actually  measured,  G  P 
is  known,  also  P  L  ;  hence  we  have  the 
means  of  calculating  the  distance  M  L, 
which  is  to  be  added  to  M  G,  giving  the 
distance  required.  As  these  calculations 
involve  some  labour,  I  constructed  for  my 
instrument  a  table  by  which  the  measured 
distance  G  M  is  readily  converted  into  the 
total  distance. 

The  photometer  was  the  same  as  that 
described  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  the 
following  changes  having  been  introduced : — 

The  “  spot”  on  the  screen  was  made  much 
smaller,  being  only  about  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  horizontal  diameter, 
with  a  length  about  three  times  as  great ;  it  was  observed  by  a  small 
telescope  T,  magnifying  six  diameters.  This  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  “spot”  rendered  it  possible  to  illuminate  the  ground  surrounding 
it  in  a  manner  beyond  reproach. 

Mode  of  Adjusting  the  Apparatus  for  Experiment. 

1st.  The  centre  of  the  flame  at  L  and  the  centre  of  the  mirror  M 
must  be  at  the  same  height  above  the  common  base. 

2nd.  The  screen  and  plates  to  be  examined  are  to  be  made  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  axis  of  the  instrument  by  the  aid  of  the  small  gas-flame 
mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper;  the  telescope  T  is  also  most 
readily  collimated  by  the  use  of  the  same  flame,  the  screen,  &c. ,  having 
been  temporarily  removed. 

3rd.  The  mirror  M  evidently  must  be  brought  into  such  a  position 
that  it  shall  send  the  ray  M  P  perpendicularly  to  P,  or  along  the  axis  of 
the  instrument  when  its  distance  is  such  as  to  effect  compensation  ;  for 
if  the  reflected  ray  were  sent  obliquely  through  the  ground  glass  plate 


G,  noticeable  errors  would  be  introduced.  This  adjustment,  which  is 
important  if  good  results  are  expected,  is  best  effected  by  making  one 
or  two  compensations  so  as  to  determine  approximately  the  correct  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  mirror,  which  is  then  rotated  on  its  vertical  axis,  so  that 
the  reflected  image  of  the  flame  is  made  to  fall  in  the  centre  of  the 
field  of  the  telescope,  the  screen  having  been  previously  removed.  By 
a  repetition  of  this  operation  finally  the  mirror  is  brought  into  its 
proper  position,  when  a  single  series  of  measurements  can  be  made,  the 
minute  differences  in  the  individual  compensations  introducing  no  ap¬ 
preciable  errors.  When,  however,  the  compensation  point  itself  has 
been  shifted  by  the  introduction  or  removal  of  a  plate  of  glass,  the 
mirror  will  correspondingly  be  moved  away  or  toward  S,  and,  of  course, 
the  ray  M  P  will  be  sent  a  little  to  the  right  or  left,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  devise  some  simple  way  in  which  this  difficulty  can  be  ob¬ 
viated,  without  in  each  instance  removing  the  screen  and  altering  the 
focus  of  the  telescope. 

The  mirror,  then,  being  actually  in  adjustment,  this,  when  lost,  can 
be  recovered  as  follows : — In  the  screen  B,  about  four  inches  above  the 
telescope,  is  a  circular  aperture  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  width ;  the  re¬ 
flection  of  the  flame  in  the  mirror  is  observed  through  it  with  the  naked 
eye,  and  the  image  of  the  flame  is  seen  higher  up  on  the  mirror,  and  is 
made  to  coincide  with  a  short  black  line  drawn  there  previously.  The 
ray  M  P  can  always  thus  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  it  not  even  being  necessary  for  the  observer  to  leave  his  seat 
or  diminish  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  by  exposure.  I  am  particular 
in  describing  this  precaution,  having  in  my  own  case  rejected  the 
results  of  1,300  compensations  Avhich  were  made  with  a  comparative 
lack  of  attention  to  this  single  point. 

Mode  of  Measuring  the  Amount  of  Light  Transmitted  by  a 
Plate  of  Glass,  &c. 

1st.  The  plate  is  placed  at  P  and  collimated  by  the  use  of  the  small 
gas-flame. 

2nd.  A  compensation  is  effected  by  moving  the  mirror. 

3rd.  The  mirror  is  adjusted  by  the  use  of  the  aperture  in  B,  and 
another  compensation  made,  followed  by  a  second  adjustment  of  the 
mirror,  if  necessary. 

4th.  A  series  of  careful  compensations  are  now  made,  alternately  by 
the  approach  and  recession  of  the  mirror.  These  are  registered  on  the 
fillet  of  paper. 

5th.  The  plate  is  removed  without  the  experimenter  changing  posi¬ 
tion  or  exposing  the  eye  to  bright  light,  and  a  compensation  is  made 
which  necessitates,  of  course,  a  new  adjustment  of  the  mirror  by  the 
aid  of  the  aperture  in  the  screen  B.  Finally,  a  series  of  compensations 
are  effected  with  the  free  flame  and  registered. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  notice  an  objection  which  might  be 
urged  against  this  mode  of  experimenting,  namely,  it  is  evident  that 
the  angles  at  which  the  light  is  reflected  from  the  mirror  will  not  be 
identical  in  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  plate  of  glass ;  and  as  the 
amount  of  light  reflected  by  glass  and  silver  varies  with  the  angle  of 
reflection,  this  might  become  a  source  of  error  and  necessitate  a  cor¬ 
rection.  With  the  plates  of  colourless  glass  employed  by  me,  however, 
the  angle  in  one  case  was  5°  30'  and  in  the  other  5°  18',  the  difference  of 
12'  being  much  too  small  to  produce  an  appreciable  effect,  as  we  know 
from  the  results  of  older  experiments. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  what  can  be  effected  by  this  method,  I 
can,  perhaps,  do  no  better  than  give  the  results  of  five  sets  of  experi¬ 
ments  ;  each  of  them  consisted  of  four  sets  of  eight  double,  or  sixteen 
single,  compensations,  and  during  the  progress  of  each  trial  the  condi¬ 
tions  remained  the  same.  The  experiments  were  made  as  follows  : — 
Eight  double  compensations  were  effected  with  the  photometer  and 
registered;  then,  everything  being  arranged  as  before,  a  new  set  of 
compensations  were  made,  &c. ,  all  of  which  were  repeated  four  times. 
The  arithmetical  mean  of  the  distances  of  the  source  of  light  from  the 
screen  was  then  obtained  separately  for  each  of  the  four  experiments, 
and  from  these  four  mean  values  of  the  distance  a  final  mean  value 
was  deduced.  This  last  quantity  was  then  squared  and  compared 
separately  with  the  squares  of  each  of  the  first  four  mean  distances, 
which  proceeding  tells  at  once  the  difference  of  the  four  results  from 
the  final  mean  result  in  per  cents  or  fractions  of  a  per  cent.,  and  is 
adapted  to  give  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  be  expected  in  this 
kind  of  observation. 


Differences  from  mean  in  per  cents 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

+  '012 

—  •275 

—•252 

+  •573 

—  •102 

+  -347 

+  T26 

—  T37 

—  •208 

+  •057 

+  T58 

—  T24 

+  -385 

—  •060 

+  •041 

—  •512 

+  "2/5 

+  •007 

—  •308 

+  •005 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  twenty  experiments  only  two  cases 
occur  in  which  the  difference  rises  slightly  above  one-half  per  cent.,  or 
above  of  the  whole  quantity  of  light,  while  in  nearly  all  the  other 
cases  the  difference  falls  considerably  below  this  quantity,  and  the 
average  of  their  differences  is  less  than  0'2  per  cent.,  or  less  than 
of  the  whole  amount. 

As  the  reliability  of  measurements  with  a  photometer  is  evidently 
connected  with  the  power  of  the  eye  in  distinguishing  different  degrees 
of  brightness  in  adjacent  surfaces,  it  is  well  to  review  here  briefly  the 
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results  that  have  been  obtained  by  different  observers  as  to  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  eye  under  favourable  conditions. 

The  least  difference  which  Boguer  with  his  method  (two  shadows)  was 
able  to  distinguish  was  ^  of  the  whole  ;  Fechner’s  friends  using  the 
same  method  were  able  to  reduce  this  quantity  to  Toff.  Arago  remarked 
that  where  one  of  the  illuminated  surfaces  was  in  motion  smaller  differ¬ 
ences  could  be  perceived,  and  was  able,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
to  distinguish  T  JT  ;  while  Masson,  who  used  revolving  discs  along  with 
his  friends,  was  able  to  distinguish  between  5lff  to  T£n  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  light.  Near  a  window  Helmholtz  was  able  to  distinguish 
with  certainty  a  difference  of  x£x,  and  occasionally  as  small  a  quantity 
as  X-J  7,  while  in  the  middle  of  a  room  he  was  able  to  appreciate  certainly 
only  x|7,  seldom  and  uncertainly  x£x.* 

In  all  the  better  of  the  above-mentioned  experiments,  photometers  in 
any  proper  sense  of  the  term  were  not  employed,  the  best  of  them  being 
made  by  the  use  of  revolving  discs  of  white  paper  furnished  with  narrow 
black  sectors,  which  are  calculated  to  discover  the  absolute  sensitiveness 
of  the  eye  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  imagined  that  because  a  good  eye  can  distinguish  a  difference  of  X|B 
on  a  revolving  disc,  that  the  same  eye  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  similar 
result  with  ordinary  forms  of  the  photometer,  where  the  conditions  are 
far  less  favourable ;  and  accordingly  it  seemed  of  interest  to  me  to  deter¬ 
mine  by  a  series  of  experiments  the  average  sensitiveness  of  the  eye 
while  using  the  photometric  method  described  in  this  paper,  particularly 
as  the  plan  of  using  a  single  flame  and  mirror  offered  great  facilities  for 
making  these  observations  in  a  reliable  manner.  The  following  mode 
was  employed : — The  light  from  the  mirror  was  allowed  to  fall  on  the 
unobstructed  screen,  and  the  mirror  was  drawn  up  till  the  spot  had 
disappeared,  when  the  observation  was  registered ;  the  next  compensation 
was  made  by  pushing  the  mirror  away,  and  so  on  alternately,  the  com¬ 
pensations  by  pull  and  push  being  registered  on  separate  fillets  of  paper 
by  two  pens.  In  the  first  experiment  fourteen  compensations  were  made 
by  the  advancing  and  an  equal  number  by  the  retreating  mirror,  and 
the  mean  of  these  twenty-eight  quantities  was  taken  as  the  true  distance 
of  the  mirror  from  the  screen ;  then,  on  comparing  the  mean  of  either 
set  of  compensations  with  this  true  distance,  it  was  easy  to  ascertain 
how  great  a  difference  from  the  truth  had  been  tolerated  by  the  eye 
under  the  given  circumstances.  In  the  first  experiment  this  quantity 
was  found  to  be  xjx,  in  a  second  similar  trial  T|x  of  the  total  amount  of 
light.  The  “screen”  in  these  experiments  was  quite  new,  and  an  inferior 
result  was  obtained  by  using  a  “screen”  which  had  for  six  weeks  been 
exposed  quite  unprotected  to  the  action  of  the  air;  here  the  usual 
darkening  of  the  edges  had  begun  and  progressed  so  far  as  to  be  faintly 
visible  during  compensation. 

In  the  experiments  just  detailed  the  highest  average  sensitiveness  of 
the  eye  is  only  x|5,  while,  as  before  shown,  in  practical  use  the  average 
difference  from  the  mean  is  less  than  of  the  whole.  This  higher 
degree  of  accuracy  results  naturally  from  the  mode  in  which  the  com¬ 
pensations  are  made  (alternately  by  approach  and  recession),  and  the 
fact  that  the  compensations  are  thu3  interwoven  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  eliminate  errors  introduced  by  the  slightly  varying  sensibility  of  the 
eye. 


Experiments  on  the  Amount  of  Light  Transmitted  bv  Plates  of 
Glass  at  a  Perpendicular  Incidence. 

A  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  light  transmitted  and  reflected  by 
colourless  transparent  substances  has  a  certain  degree  of  interest  from 
a  technical  point  of  view,  enabling  opticians  to  calculate  the  loss 
necessarily  experienced  in  various  instruments  from  this  source,  as  well 
as  the  intensity  where  the  light  is  reflected  from  a  single  or  from  two 
parallel  surfaces  of  glass  or  other  material.  Of  far  more  importance, 
however,  is  the  interest  attaching  to  this  subject  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light.  Formulae  for  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  and  transmitted 
beams  at  all  angles  have  been  deduced  by  eminent  supporters  of  this 
theory,  which  in  some  cases  have  occasioned  considerable  discussion. 
The  following  very  simple  formula  for  the  intensity  of  common  light 
reflected  at  a  perpendicular  incidence  was  first  given  by  Thomas 

Young;  I  =i_— yA  ;  the  intensity  of  the  incident  beam  being  equal  to 

unity,  and  n  being  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  reflecting  substance. 
The  same  formula  was  afterwards  reached  by  Poisson  in  a  rigid  and 
learned  analysis  of  the  subject,  and  it  was  again  deduced  by  Fres¬ 
nel.  +  As  is  well  known,  Fresnel’s  formulae  were  subsequently  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  celebrated  Cauchy ;  but  in  Cauchy’s  formula  for  reflection 
as  soon  as  the  incidence  of  the  light  differs  considerably  from  the 
polarising  angle,  the  small  quantities  which  depend  on  e,  the  coefficient 
of  ellipticity,  become  so  much  reduced  that  they  can  be  omitted  from 
the  numerator  and  denominator,  and  Cauchy’s  formula  becomes  identi¬ 
cal  with  Fresnel’s.  I  It  hence  appears  that  the  formula  above  quoted  is 
as  well  theoretically  established  as  any  which  has  been  deduced  under 
the  guidance  of  the  undulatory  theory,  and  one  would  naturally  suppose 
that  it  had  been  often  tested  carefully  by  experiment.  This  does  not 


*  Physiologische  Optik,  von  H.  Helmholtz,  page  311. 
t  Pogg.  Annalen,  Bd.  xxii.,  p.  98. 
t  Jamin  in  Pogg.  Erg.,  Bd.  iii.,  p.  25G. 


seem  to  have  been  the  case,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been 
rigidly  tried  by  a  delicate  photometric  method.  On  this  account  I  have 
made  a  series  of  observations  on  plates  of  colourless  glass,  which  are 
detailed  below. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Comsponhnia. 


ENAMELLING  PAPER  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  — Will  you  kindly  answer  me  the  following  questions  in 
your  next  Journal  ?— What  is  the  best  formula  for  making  enamelling 
collodion  for  cartes  de  visite  ?  What  substratum,  if  any,  should  I  apply 
to  the  glass  before  coating  it  with  collodion  ?  I  have  tried  wax  aud 
ether,  oil,  grease,  benzine,  and  others,  and  still  my  pictures  will  not 
leave  the  glass  without  tearing. 

I  have  a  pair  of  Jamin’s  lenses  with  brass  cones  attached.  What  are 
the  cones  for,  and  how  are  they  used?  I  enclose  a  carte  enamelled. 
Please  to  help  me  out. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E.  Gilbert. 

43,  Grafton-street,  Dublin,  August  15,  1870. 

[So  far  as  our  own  experience  has  gone,  there  is  no  better  sub¬ 
stratum  for  enamelling  collodion  than  wax  dissolved  in  ether.  The 
fault  appears  to  lie  mainly  in  the  collodion,  which  is  not  tough  or 
skinny  enough.  Several  makers  of  collodion  supply  an  article  ex¬ 
pressly  prepared  for  this  purpose.  The  mere  intimation  that  brass 
cones  are  attached  to  your  lenses  is  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  answer 
your  question.  To  what  part  of  the  lenses  are  they  attached  ?  The 
object  may  possibly  be  to  permit  the  front  lenses  to  be  utilised  for 
landscape  purposes. — Eds.] 

— «■ — 

COPYING  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Can  you  favour  me,  through  the  medium  of  the  Journal, 
with  a  little  advice  in  regard  to  the  fix  I  am  in? 

I  have  recently  been  trying  to  copy  some  paper  photographs  ;  but, 
although  the  photographs  are  exquisite,  I  cannot  obtain  a  negative  that 
is  not  covered  with  those  confounded  mealy  specks,  not  one  of  which  is 
visible  on  the  original.  I  have  placed  the  photographs  in  every  conceiv¬ 
able  light  and  position — with  and  without  glass  in  front — but  all  to  no 
purpose ;  and  one  beautifully  finished  in  oil  is,  if  possible,  worse  than 
the  others.  As  the  copies  were  urgently  required,  it  has  been  a  very 
great  annoyance  to  me. 

Any  advice  you  can  give  me  on  the  subject  will  be  gratefully  received. . 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Spero. 

fifewnham,  August  16,  1870. 

[Perhaps  some  reader  who  has  had  experience  in  copying  paper 
photographs  will  give  our  correspondent  a  few  hints. — Eds.] 


“CHROMOTONE.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  years  ago  a  preparation  was  sold  for  producing  a 
dead  background  for  glass  positives.  I  have  used  many  bottles  of  it, 
but  cannot  now  obtain  any.  Its  name  was  “chromotone.” 

If  either  you  or  any  reader  would  tell  me  where  to  get  it,  or  how  to 
make  it,  I  should  be  extremely  obliged. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

3,  Hattersley- street,  Burnley.  J.  Hargreaves. 


International  Exhibition  of  1871. — We  are  requested  by  Hex- 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  to  state  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
rumour  that  the  International  Exhibition  appointed  for  1871  is  to  be 
postponed  by  l-eason  of  the  war.  The  first  of  the  series  of  annual 
international  exhibitions  of  selected  works  of  fine  and  industrial  art  and 
scientific  inventions  will  take  place  next  year,  as  already  announced. 

Exciting  and  Toning  Solutions  for  Albumenised  Paper. — The 
formula  for  an  exciting  bath  published  by  Mr.  Perkins,  of  California, 
diffei-s  somewhat  from  those  used  in  this  country.  It  is  composed  of— 


N  itrate  of  silver  . 1  ounce. 

Liquor  ammonia  .  1  drachm. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  . 60  grains. 

Alcohol  .  1  ounce. 

Water .  8  ounces. 


He  floats  for  a  period  of  time  varying  from  half-a-minute  to  a  minute 
and  a-half,  according  to  the  weather  and  the  kind  of  paper  he  is  using. 
His  toning  bath  is  prepared  thus: — Take  sixty  grains  of  chloride  of 
gold  and  an  ounce  or  more  of  powdered  chalk,  place  them  in  a  bottle 
containing  a  suitable  proportion  of  water,  shake  up  well,  and,  after 
allowing  it  to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  decant  and  use  it  as  a  stock  solu¬ 
tion,  diluting  it  with  water  to  any  desirable  strength. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Each.  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 
defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 

Photograph  Registered. — 

Wm.  U sherwood,  Dorking. —  View  of  Chancel  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Dorking. 


F.  T.  R. — It  is  of  no  value  whatever. 

Argentum. — Master  first  the  wet  collodion  process  before  you  commence  the 
dry  processes. 

Robt.  Browning. — A  solution'*  at  five  per  cent.”  merely  means  that  there  are 
five  parts  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  a  hundred  parts  of  water. 

Subscriber. — Your  old  correspondent  has  been  dead  for  several  years,  and 
this  explains  why  you  have  never  heard  from  him. 

George  Flacicley. — Instead  of  having  the  body  of  your  camera  made  of 
black  velvet,  let  it  be  composed  of  either  a  leather  or  black  calico  bellows. 
Velvet  will,  doubtless,  exclude  the  light  well  enough,  but  it  holds  dust. 

C.  S.  (Inverness)  .—-We  really  cannot  inform  you  what  is  the  best  process  of  print¬ 
ing  on  ivory,  hence  we  refer  you  to  some  of  our  former  volumes  and 
Almanacs,  in  which  there  is  given  much  information  on  the  subject. 

C.  Rennison.— Although  there  is  a  lack  of  vigour  in  your  prints,  the  mani¬ 
pulation  is  remarkably  good  and  the  artistic  arrangement  excellent.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  if  you  placed  the  negatives  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
printer,  he  could  produce  from  them  results  that  would  astonish  you. 

Solar. — 1.  Your  suggestion  is  very  good  — 2.  Longer  exposure  is  required. — 
3.  Your  first  attempt  shows  that  if  you  devote  a  few  days  more  to  the  print¬ 
ing  of  carbon  pictures  on  opal  glass  you  will  have  but  little  further  advance 
to  make  in  this  elegant  department  of  the  art. 

X.  Y.  Z. — You  will  obtain  the  effect  you  desire  by  placing  the  convex  surface 
of  your  landscape  lens  nearest  to  the  view,  and  having  the  stop  nearest  to 
the  ground  glass.  In  fact,  you  may  at  once  satisfy  the  requisite  optical  con¬ 
ditions  by  merely  reversing  your  lens,  mounting  and  all,  by  screwing  it  into 
its  flange  from  the  inside  instead  of  from  the  outside  of  the  camera.  The 
shorter  the  focus  of  the  lens  the  more  decided  will  be  the  effect. 

Tkos.  James.— -On  the  back  of  some  of  your  prints  we  see  well-developed 
finger  marks,  indicating  that  they  have  been  handled,  before  being  fixed,  by 
fingers  contaminated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  As  to  the  cause  of  what 
you  properly  term  their  “dreadful  colour,”  it  may  rest  either  with  the  paper 
itself,  the  silver  bath,  or  the  toning  solution.  Try  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
bath  much  more  acid  than  it  is  at  present ;  try,  also,  the  effect  of  fuming  the 
paper  with  ammonia  ;  but,  above  all  things,  try  a  different  sample  of  paper. 

F.  G.  S.— -There  are  so  many  methods  by  which  you  may  utilise  your  old  silver 
bath,  that  we  really  do  not  know  how  to  advise  you.  Here  is  one : — Im¬ 
merse  in  it  some  pieces  of  copper,  by  which  the  silver  will  be  precipitated  as 
a  metallic  powder.  To  this  powder,  when  washed,  add  a  little  borax,  and 
fuse  it  into  a  lump,  which  will  be  silver  in  a  fit  state  for  the  dealer  in 
precious  metals  to  purchase.  Or,  add  common  salt  in  solution  until  the 
silver  be  thrown  down  as  a  chloride,  which  you  can  sell  to  the  refiner,  who 
will  give  you  full  value  for  it. 

J.  H.  Barre. — There  is  scarcely  a  subject  on  which  “doctors  differ”  more 
than  on  that  of  curing  a  foggy  or  disordered  silver  bath.  From  the  dogmatic 
manner  in  which  your  friend  speaks  of  his  as  being  the  only  perfect  way, 
you  do  not  err  greatly  is  assuming  his  being  at  least  tinged  with  quackery. 
We  have  heard  of  pills  that  are  said  to  cure  every  human  ailment  under  the 
sun ;  but  there  is  no  infallible  specific  for  the  ailments  of  the  negative  bath. 
The  remedy  must  depend  upon  the  special  form  of  disease,  and  the  disorders 
to  which  the  bath  is  liable  are  numerous.  We  could  easily  fill  a  page  with 
“infallible”  remedies,  and  a  whole  Journal  with  suggested  remedies  for 
bath  ailments,  and  some  day  we  may  amuse  ourselves  and  our  readers  by 
stringing  together  a  few  of  them. 

W.  M.  (Andaman  Islands). — When  you  were  at  Penang  we  considered  that  you 
were  in  a  sense  at  home  with  us ;  but  now  we  have  altogether  lost  sight  of 
you.  To  your  query,  however.  A  negative  one  and  a-half  inch  square  is  to 
be  used  for  producing  an  enlargement  on  a  sheet  of  paper  22§  X  17  inches. 
What  are  the  optical  conditions  with  a  lens  4§  inches  in  focus  ?  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  we  are  about  to  form  our  sheet  into  a  tray  by  turning  up  its  edges, 
and  that  in  effect  the  finished  picture  is  to  be  say  twenty  inches,  we  proceed  as 
follows  :■ — The  picture  required  is  to  be  fifteen  times  larger  than  the  negative  ; 
to  this  number  (the  times  of  enlargement)  we  add  one,  and  multiply  by  the 
equivalent  focal  length  of  the  lens.  The  result  is  the  distance  that  must  be 
between  the  sensitive  paper  and  the  lens,  which  being  in  your  case  a  single 
or  landscape  lens  must  have  the  stop  nearest  to  the  sensitive  paper.  To  find 
the  distance  that  the  negative  must  be  from  the  lens,  divide  the  focus  by  the 
times  of  enlargement,  and  to  this  add  the  equivalent  focus. 

A  Victim. — We  do  not  perceive  in  what  respect  you  have  been  victimised. 
You  attend  a  sale  by  auction  with  the  view  of  picking  up  bargains,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  purchasing  wares  at  less  than  their  regular  value,  and  you 
purchase  a  eertain  lens  for  an  eighth  part  of  what  you  know  to  be  the  cata¬ 
logued  price  of  the  lens  if  bought  from  the  maker.  You  find  that,  as  a  pho¬ 
tographic  instrument,  the  lens  is  worthless,  and  that  it  was  not  made  by  the 
person  whose  name  is  engraved  on  the  mounting.  The  auctioneer  is  clearly 
not  responsible,  for,  on  referring  to  the  catalogue  enclosed,  we  find  a 
distinct  intimation  to  the  effect  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  faults  or  errors 
of  description.  The  best  course  is  evidently  to  get  rid  of  the  lens  at  any 
loss,  and  remember  that,  when  at  sales  by  auction,  you  are  in  a  sense  playing 
a  game  in  which,  while  you  may  win,  you  may  also  lose  especially  if  your 
attention  be  directed  to  articles  of  which  you  are  not  a  judge.  Do  not  forget 
the  old  adage,  “  once  bitten,  twice  shy.”  You  have  not,  however,  been  vic¬ 
timised,  except  by  yourself. 


Outdoor  Meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. — 
The  annual  outdoor  gathering  of  the  above  Society  will  this  year  take 
place  in  Kew  Gardens  on  Saturday,  the  27th  inst.  Permission  to 
photograph  in  the  gardens  and  the  various  houses  connected  with 
them  having  been  obtained  from  the  authorities,  the  members  and 
their  friends  are  invited  to  bring  with  them  their  cameras,  so  as  to 
secure  mementoes  of  the  numerous  objects  of  horticultural  interest 
which  abound  in  the  gardens,  and  which  on  this  interesting  occasion 
will  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  photographic  purposes. 

Photographing  the  Sun. — Professor  Winlock  (we  quote  from  Nature) 
is  now  engaged  in  photographing  the  sun  on  a  plan  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  not  before  been  put  into  practice.  He  uses  a  single  lens  ob¬ 
ject  glass,  inches  diameter,  40  feet  focal  length,  of  crown  glass,  made 
by  Clark,  and  corrected  for  spherical  aberration  by  means  of  an  artificial 
star  of  homogeneous  (sodium)  light  in  the  focus  of  a  live-inch  collimator. 
The  image  of  the  sun  is  four-and-a-kalf  inches  in  diameter.  The  tube 
of  the  telescope  points  to  the  north,  and  the  image  of  the  sun  is  thrown 
in  by  means  of  a  reflector  of  plate  glass.  This  glass  is  not  roughened 
or  blackened  on  one  side,  because  when  that  was  done  the  heat  of  the 
sun  distorted  the  plane  surface.  The  slit  is  at  the  object-glass  end  of  the 
telescope,  and  that  position  has  the  advantage  that  when  it  is  thrown 
across  no  dust  is  shaken  dowm  on  to  the  plate,  as  is  apt  to  happen  in  the 
usual  way  of  working.  It  is  Mr.  Winlock’s  intention  to  photograph  the 
sun  every  fair  day  now.  It  seems  also  probable  that  this  mode  of  photo¬ 
graphing  might  be  of  advantage  for  the  partial  phases  of  an  eclipse. 

Strange  Suicide  of  a  Photographer’s  Mistress. — An  inquest  has 
been  held  in  Liverpool  on  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Lyons,  a  young 
woman  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  died  under  circumstances  narrated 
in  the  following  evidence: — David  Bocock,  a  hairdresser  and  photogra¬ 
pher,  living  at  2,  Regent-street,  said : — “  The  deceased  lived  with  me  as 
a  wife,  but  we  were  not  married.  She  was  twenty-one  years  old,  and 
was  a  sober  woman,  but  we  have  had  quarrels  through  her  pawning  my 
things.  Yesterday  afternoon,  at  two  o’clock,  we  had  a  few  words  about 
dinner.  She  got  into  a  passion  and  went  upstairs,  saying,  ‘  I  will  put 
you  to  a  great  deal  more  cost  than  what  you  think.’  About  ten  minutes 
afterwards  I  went  upstairs  to  the  likeness  room,  and  when  she  heard  me 
she  called  out  ‘David,’  and  as  I  did  not  answer  her  she  said  again, 

‘  David,  I  have  taken  poison.’  I  went  to  her  immediately,  as  I  observed 
that  the  cyanide  of  potassium  bottle  was  gone  from  the  shelf  where  I 
kept  it.  I  found  her  in  bed  and  the  bottle  by  her  bedside.  I  then 
questioned  her  but  she  did  not  speak,  but  wanted  to  get  hold  of  my 
hand.  I  left  her  to  call  the  women  from  the  room  below,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  and  found  she  was  insensible.  I  went  off  for  a  doctor,  but  was 
unable  to  get  one.  She  died  in  half-an-hour  from  the  time  she  took  the 
poison.  Sulphate  of  iron  was  also  in  my  room,  and  I  at  once  gave 
deceased  a  dose  to  get  her  to  throw  up  the  mixture  she  had  taken.  Two 
or  three  months  ago  she  spoke  of  taking  poison,  but  was  in  drink.”  The 
fact  that  the  deceased  and  last  witness  lived  comfortably  together  was 
confirmed  by  Ann  Sheil,  a  woman  living  in  the  same  house.  Dr.  Hill, 
who  saw  the  deceased  after  death,  said  he  had  no  doubt  she  died  from 
poison.  Sulphate  of  iron  if  given  in  moderation  would  not  be  likely  to 
do  harm  under  the  circumstances,  and  might  have  produced  the  effect 
desired.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  to  the  effect  that  the  deceased 
died  from  taking  poison,  but  in  what  state  of  mind  she  was  at  the  time 
there  was  no  evidence  to  show. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday,  August  12. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

Tuck  and  Pollitt,  Manchester,  Photographic  Printers. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  August  VJth,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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A  NEW  KIND  OF  IRON  DEVELOPER. 

We  return  this  week  to  the  consideration  of  some  important  changes 
which  may  be  effected  in  the  iron  developer.  In  our  last  article  we 
showed  that  iron  can  he  used  for  alkaline  development  by  taking 
advantage  of  certain  properties  of  the  alkaline  citrates,  tartrates,  &c. 
We  now  propose  to  consider  a  mode  of  acid-iron  development  which 
has  afforded  us  most  striking  and  beautiful  results. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  employed  the  old  positive  process 
on  glass  know  well  that  several  advantages  were  derived  from  the 
use  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in  the  iron  developer.  Amongst 
other  points  of  more  immediate  importance  gained  by  the  use  of  the 
nitric  acid,  a  diminished  tendency  to  fogging  was  observed  when 
using  this  developer,  while  the  half-tone  was  not  impaired.  There 
were  some  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  the  nitric  acid,  which 
we  need  not  refer  to  more  particularly  here,  since  they  do  not  really 
concern  us  now.  It  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  nitric 
acid  in  the  iron  developer  acts  as  a  powerful  restrainer.  It  is  clear 
that,  if  we  increase  the  reducing  power  of  the  iron  in  our  ordinary 
developer,  we  must  have  additional  control  over  its  action;  this 
control  nitric  acid  appears  to  give  in  the  case  of  the  developer 
we  shall  presently  describe. 

Our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  a  solution  of  protosulphate 
of  iron  has  the  power  of  absorbing  large  quantities  of  nitric  oxide 
gas,  and  that  this  solution  is  a  much  more  powerful  reducing  agent 
than  one  of  the  same  strength  of  the  plain  iron  salt.  Reduction 
effected  by  means  of  the  solution  of  nitric  oxide  in  protosulphate  of 
iron  means  not  only  oxidation  of  the  iron,  but  also  of  the  nitric 
oxide,  partially  into  nitric  acid — the  latter  thus  controlling  the  fur¬ 
ther  reduction.  We  shall  call  the  reducing  liquid  “  nitro-iron  ” 
solution  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  will  now  describe  its  action  as 
a  developer,  and  afterwards  state  its  mode  of  preparation. 

Two  plates  were  exposed  to  a  well-lighted  view  for  the  same  time, 
and  one  was  then  developed  with  a  solution  of  plain  protosulphate  of 
iron  containing  ten  grains  of  the  salt  in  each  ounce,  acetic  acid,  and 
alcohol ;  the  other  treated  with  the  nitro-iron  solution  containing  the 
same  proportion  of  acetic  acid  and  alcohol.  The  plain  iron  solution 
developed  a  feeble  image  on  the  bromo-iodised  film ;  the  plate  was 
evidently  under-exposed.  When  the  nitro-iron  solution  was  applied 
to  the  second  plate  the  image  flashed  out  with  great  rapidity,  the 
most  minute  details  quickly  reaching  their  full  intensity,  and  this 
without  the  least  trace  of  fogging  after  contact  of  the  developer  with 
the  film  for  a  considerable  time.  The  gradation  of  tone  was  excel¬ 
lent,  and  a  brilliant  negative  the  result  of  this  first  experiment.  It 
was  found  that  the  exposure  could  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  this 
developer ;  and  we  may  add  that  in  no  instance  have  we  met  with  aity 
trace  of  fog  as  yet,  nor  have  we  observed  any  tendency  to  loss  of 
details  and  consequent  hardness  of  the  negative  when  the 
exposure  was  suitable.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  to  be  possible 
to  over-expose  without  running  much  risk,  as  the  control  of 
the  reaction  is  powerful,  though,  notwithstanding  this,  strange  to 
say,  the  energy  with  which  reduction  of  those  parts  of  the  film 
which  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  takes  place  is 
extraordinary. 


Having  said  so  much  of  the  action  of  this  “nitro-iron”  deve¬ 
loper,  we  shall  now  describe  the  preparation  precisely  as  we  carried  it 
out.  Six  hundred  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron  were  dissolved  in 
twenty  ounces  of  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
added.  This  was  the  basis  of  the  developer.  In  a  glass  flask  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  cork  and  delivery  tube  were  now  placed  two  drachms 
of  nitre,  two  ounces  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  six  ounces  of  water; 
half-an-ounce  by  measure  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol  was  now  diluted  with 
two  ounces  of  water,  and  the  mixture  quickly  added  to  the  contents 
of  the  flask,  the  cork  and  delivery  tube  fitted,  and  heat  applied  to 
the  glass  vessel.  A  stream  of  nearly  pure  nitric  oxide  gas  was  now 
evolved,  and  this  passed,  by  means  of  the  glass  delivery  tube,  into  the 
iron  developer  above  alluded  to.  The  nitric  oxide  is  rapidly  absorbed 
by  the  proto -salt  of  iron,  and  produces  a  black  or  dark-brown  solu¬ 
tion,  which  keeps  well  when  carefully  excluded  from  the  air. 

When  required  for  use,  two  ounces  of  this  solution  are  taken, 
sufficient  ammonia  added  to  produce  a  permanent  green  precipitate 
on  stirring,  and,  finally,  sufficient  acetic  acid  added  to  redissolve  the 
oxide  of  iron.  At  this  point  a  slight  brown  fiocculent  precipitate  of 
basic  peracetate  of  iron  always  separates,  but  need  not  be  filtered 
off ;  two  drachms  of  alcohol  should  then  be  added,  and  the  solution, 
when  made  up  to  six  ounces,  is  ready  for  use,  but  should  be  preserved  in 
a  carefully-stoppered  bottle,  as  it  readily  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air. 

The  above  process  is  much  more  simple  in  practice  than  it  appears 
to  be  from  the  necessarily  long  description ;  but,  even  if  it  were  more 
troublesome  than  it  really  is,  the  results  it  affords  would  well  repay 
the  labour.  The  process  for  preparing  nitric  oxide  gas  j  ust  stated 
yields  it  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  than  any  other  method;  but  the 
action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  metallic  copper  or  mercury  might  also 
be  employed  as  a  source  of  the  gas.  The  production  of  a  gas  would 
obviously  be  an  impediment  to  the  employment  of  any  developer, 
however  valuable  its  properties  might  be ;  we  have,  fherefore,  sought 
for  and  found  a  plan  by  means  of  which  even  this  trouble  can  be 
avoided,  and  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  state  the  results  of  our  ex¬ 
periments  with  it. 

It  appears  to  be  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  results  of  the 
trials  of  the  developer  whose  preparation  we  have  described  above 
indicate  that  the  solution  which  we  employed  was  unnecessarily 
strong,  and,  in  practice,  the  strength  may  be  reduced  by  one-third. 
We  have  not  made  any  alteration  in  the  proportions  of  the  several 
materials  given  above,  as  we  wished  to  state  precisely  the  process 
employed  in  the  first  instance  for  preparing  the  developer.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  undue  strength  of  the  solution  the  control  over  the  re¬ 
action  on  the  plate  is,  according  to  our  experience  up  to  the  present 
time,  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  any  fogging. 

The  best  mode  of  keeping  the  strong  nitro-iron  solution  is  to  fill 
up  a  few  smaU  stoppered  bottles  with  it,  having  previously  coated 
the  stoppers  and  necks  with  a  sufficient  layer  of  paraffine.  This 
prevents  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air  and  preserves  the 
solution  in  good  condition.  That  this  tendency  to  absorption  of 
oxygen  from  the  air  is  considerable  may  be  inferred  when  we  mention 
that  this  solution  of  nitric  oxide  in  protosulphate  of  iron  dissolved 
in  water  has  been  used  in  effecting  the  analysis  of  atmospheric  air, 
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by  taking  advantage  of  its  power  of  removing  the  oxygen  from  a 
known  volume  of  air  confined  in  a  suitable  vessel.  After  contact 
with  the  nitro-iron  solution  for  some  time  the  oxygen  is  found  to 
have  been  withdrawn,  nitrogen  gas  alone  remaining.  This  method 
of  analysis  is  not  now  employed,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of 
more  convenient  and  accurate  methods. 


A  BAND  STOP  FOR  LENSES. 

We  are  not  now  about  to  speak  of  stops  or  diaphragms  from  the 
optical  point  of  view,  for  this  subject  has,  we  think,  been  sufficiently 
elucidated  in  our  Almanac  for  the  present  year.  In  the  present 
article  we  shall  treat  of  stops  mechanically ,  not  optically,  considered ; 
and  we  shall  assume  that  each  reader  has,  from  the  source  just 
alluded  to,  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  reasons  for  their 
presence. 

Mechanically,  stops  are  of  a  threefold  nature — those  which  are 
pushed  or  slidden  in  position  in  front  of  the  lens ;  those  which  are 
dropped  through  a  slit  into  their  position,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Waterhouse  form ;  and  those  brought  into  bearing  by  the  revolution 
of  a  plate  perforated  with  holes  of  varying  sizes.  All  these  forms  of 
stop  are  familiar  to  every  intelligent  reader. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  describe  an  addition  to  thi3 
list-one  so  new  as  not  to  have  yet  been  “  brought  out,”  and  the 
value  of  which  manufacturing  opticians  will  consider,  and  adopt  or 
not,  as  they  see  it  to  their  own  advantage,  or  rather  to  that  of  their 
clientele. 

We  introduce  the  new  band  stop  by  stating  that  it  is  a  suggestion 
by  Mr.  Collings,  of  Hammersmith,  who  has  not  yet  had  it  adapted 
to  a  lens,  but  who  has  thought  out  the  matter  with  some  degree  of 
fulness,  leaving  to  those  more  practically  interested  the  carrying  out 
of  the  commercial  details. 

The  nature  and  application  of  the  band  stop  will  be  better  under¬ 
stood  if  we  imagine  that  we  have  got  before  us  a  lens  fitted  for 
Waterhouse  diaphragms,  but  with  a  saw-cut  in  the  lower  as  well  as 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  allow  the  stop  to  drop 
right  through  the  tube. 

We  have  now  to  imagine  that  a  band  or  riband  of  thin  flexible 
metal  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  passed  through  the  aperti  e  in  the 
tube,  and  that  this  band  has  several  perforations  in  its  centre,  so 
that  when  at  one  place  it  shall  represent  full  aperture,  and  so  on 
decreasing  in  size  as  it  is  passed  through,  until  the  smallest  stop  has 
been  reached.  This  arrangement  implies  a  long  flexible  band  of 
metal,  thin  vulcanite,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  tough  blackened 
paper. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  manner  in  which  this  riband  is  to  be 
disposed  of,  for  it  would  not  do  to  allow  it  to  hang  loose.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  have  an  axle  above,  and  another  below,  the  lens,  both  being 
in  close  proximity  to  the  tube  so  as  not  to  be  inconveniently  bulky. 
One  of  these  axes  terminates  in  a  milled-headed  nut;  the  other  is 
acted  upon  by  a  spring  which,  when  the  band  is  fixed,  keeps  it  in  a 
state  of  tension. 

To  provide  for  each  aperture  being  centrally  placed,  a  small  hole 
must  be  pierced  in  the  margin  of  the  riband  opposite  to  each  aperture, 
and  a  spring  point  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  catch  or  drop  into  each 
of  these  small  holes  when  the  diaphragm  is  in  situ. 

With  these  few  descriptive  remarks  we  thus  lay  before  our  readers 
an  idea  which  we  think  to  be  good,  because  it  possesses  within  itself 
the  best  points  of  both  the  Waterhouse  and  the  rotatory  system  of 
stops.  The  Waterhouse  system  is  admirable,  but  the  stops  are 
detached  from  the  lens,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  journey,  they  may  be 
left  behind.  The  rotatory  system  is  also  admirable ;  but,  if  large 
apertures  are  to  be  used,  the  size  of  the  rotating  plate  must  be  such 
as  to  render  it  seriously  inconvenient  to  be  adopted — at  least  for 
landscape  lenses,  in  connection  with  which  its  use  is  most  required. 

In  this  band  stop,  however,  the  advantages  of  both  systems 
appear  to  be  combined  without  their  peculiar  drawbacks.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  Waterhouse  method  all  its  peculiar  advantages  are 
secured  with  the  additional  gain  of  unity — that  is,  its  being  part 
and  parcel  of  the  mounting  of  the  lens.  When  compared  with  the 


rotatory  system  it  has  this  advantage — the  full  aperture  of  the  lens 
or  lenses  may  be  used  without  having  to  employ  a  rotating  plate  of 
stops  so  large  as  to  quite  overbalance  every  other  benefit  possible  to 
be  secured. 


ON  COPYING  WORKS  OF  ART. 

The  full  value  of  a  reflector  in  front  of  the  lens,  whether  that  re¬ 
flector  be  a  piece  of  silvered  glass  or  the  more  perfect  method  of 
reflection  by  a  prism,  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
members  of  the  craft.  By-and-by  they  will  come  to  see  its  value. 

A  few  days  ago,  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Edwards,  we  saw  a 
very  excellent  method  of  copying  prints  which  pleased  us  much,  and 
a  description  of  which  will,  we  feel  assured,  be  acceptable  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  to  copy  pictures,  especially  with  the  view  of 
their  being  reproduced  by  the  carbon  process. 

In  copying  a  picture  so  as  to  be  the  size  of  the  original,  or  nearly 
so,  there  is  usually  produced  an  unpleasant  texture  in  the  paper. 
This  is  especially  liable  to  be  the  case  if  the  light  fall  upon  the  pic¬ 
ture  from  one  side.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  light  should  fall 
upon  the  picture  either  from  the  front  in  the  axis  of  the  lens,  or  must 
be  incident  from  all  sides. 

Now  the  best  kind  of  lighting  will  obviously  be  that  coming  from 
the  zenith,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  to  secure  which  the  picture 
must  be  laid  upon  the  ground.  This  is  precisely  what  is  done  in  the 
case  now  being  described.  When  we  witnessed  the  copying  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Edwards  we  saw  merely  an  ordinary  camera — of  large 
size,  it  is  true — placed  in  its  ordinary  position ;  but  covering  the  lens 
from  sight  was  an  oblong  mahogany  box,  having  only  one  aperture, 
and  that  pointing  doivmvards.  In  that  box,  and  placed  at  an  angle 
of  45°  in  front  of  the  lens,  was  a  silvered  plate  of  glass,  so  that  the 
objects  immediately  in  front  of  the  camera  on  the  floor  of  the  room 
were  alone  reflected  into  the  camera.  On  a  small  table,  or  rather 
board,  on  the  floor  were  placed  the  prints  from  which  negatives  were 
being  obtained  ;  and  as  this  operation  was  being  carried  on  in  a  room, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  a  court,  with  a  glass  roof,  the  light  fell 
upon  the  picture  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  possible.  That 
this  was  the  case  we  learned  from  an  inspection  of  a  negative 
taken  by  this  arrangement ;  although  the  scale  of  reproduction  was 
very  little  under  that  of  full  size,  there  was  no  indication  of  the 
texture  of  the  paper. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  here  go  over  the  details  of  silver¬ 
ing  glass  so  as  to  render  it  suitable  for  purposes  such  as  those  de¬ 
scribed — this  we  have  already  done  on  a  recent  occasion  ;  but  we  do 
recommend  a  trial  of  this  mode  of  lighting  the  picture,  coupled  with 
the  method  of  photographing  it.  It  is,  of  course,  mainly  intended  for 
the  production  of  reversed  negatives  for  carbon  printing  by  single 
transfer — a  method  which,  we  believe,  is  being  much  practised 
throughout  the  country.  Once  more  :  let  it  be  understood  that  what 
we  have  just  now  described  is  not  a  mere  theoretical  or  fanciful 
whim,  but  a  method  carried  on  in  daily  practice  in  one  of  the 
largest  establishments  in  London  for  the  reproduction  of  works  of 
art. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  ex-Chief  Baron,  and  up  to  a  recent  date 
the  President  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  died  on  Monday 
at  his  residence  at  Hatton,  Middlesex,  at  the  good  old  age  of  87, 
having  retained  his  physical  and  mental  vigour  up  to  the  last.  Of 
Scotch  extraction,  Sir  Frederick  was  the  son  of  a  saddler,  whose 
shop  was  situated  near  Charing  Cross.  As  a  youth  he  was  an 
active  student,  and  became  a  ripe  scholar.  He  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  1807,  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Huntingdon  in  1831, 
and  in  1844  became  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  In  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  applied  himself  to  scientific  study,  contributed 
several  papers  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  took  special  interest  in  photography,  in  which  he  was  a 
skilful  amateur.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  connection  with 
the  Photographic  Society  Sir  Frederick  only  attended  once  a  year, 
if  so  often — his  great  age  precluding  the  possibility  of  his  attending 
the  meetings,  in  consequence  of  the  late  hour  at  which  he  must 
nnoocioaviiv  vflach  home  after  their  close. 
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PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  OPERATING. 

A  great  desideratum  is  to  have  a  camera  that  will  take  a  short-focus 
lens  as  well  as  a  long  one.  This  generally  necessitates  a  bellows 
body.  Take  care  each  day  before  working  that  the  camera  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  its  full  length,  and  the  inside  carefully  wiped  with  a  damp 
cloth;  also  that,  whatever  the  shortness  of  the  focus  of  the  lens 
employed,  there  shall  be  no  tailboard  intercepting  the  closest 
scrutiny  of  the  eye.  The  ground  glass  ought  always  to  be  as  near 
the  back  of  the  camera  as  possible,  and  the  front  of  the  camera  should 
move  out  as  well  as  the  back  to  get  a  long  focus,  thereby  always 
keeping  the  ground  glass  close  to  the  operator.  This,  with  short- 
focus  lenses  and  in  taking  interiors,  is  a  necessity. 

The  dark  slide  should  be  made  light  but  strong,  the  plate  resting 
on  silver  wire  corners,  and  with  silver  pins  at  the  edges  to  keep  the 
plate  from  touching  the  carrier  anywhere ;  also  the  distance  from 
the  surface  of  the  sensitive  plate  to  the  front  shutter  of  the  dark 
slide  that  draws  up  should  be  as  great  as  possible,  to  avoid  dust.  I 
would  recommend  all  photographers  who  are  replenishing  their  dark 
slides  to  insist  on  this  alteration. 

No  false  front  or  cone  should  be  used  as  a  rule ;  they  are  very 
good  makeshifts,  but  cumbersome  and  excessively  annoying  to  keep 
changing  about.  A  good,  useful  camera,  focussing  from  three  and 
a-half  to  seventeen  inches,  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Now  that 
there  is  such  a  plethora  of  good  short-focus  lenses,  one  flange  for  the 
largest  lens  should  be  fixed  firmly  on  the  front  of  the  camera,  and 
all  the  other  lenses  should  have  adapters  to  fit  in  each  other,  so  that 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  lens  may  be  used  without  change  of 
front. 

All  cameras  ought  to  be  made  square,  and  likewise  as  near  the 
same  dimensions  in  front  as  back,  enabling  a  high  rising  front  to 
be  used.  It  is  useful  to  have  a  small  base  board  a  little  larger  than 
the  tripod  head  to  pass  the  screw  through  that  fixes  the  camera  to 
the  stand,  allowing  the  camera,  when  fixed  on  the  stand,  to  be 
pointed  at  any  object  without  shifting  the  tripod  legs.  All  cameras 
ought  to  be  fitted  with  a  small  circular  spirit  level,  easy  to  remove 
when  required.  It  facilitates  the  planting  of  the  camera  perfectly 
level,  ensuring  straight  lines.  But  should  the  camera  be  required 
to  be  tilted  to  take  in  an  object  very  high,  do  so  with  care,  taking 
precautions  that  the  air-bubble  of  the  spirit-level  passes  in  a  straight 
line  through  the  centre. 

Before  using  the  dark  slide  wipe  the  interior  with  a  clean,  damp 
cloth ;  it  removes  all  dust,  but  should  there  be  any  left  it  makes  it 
adhere  to  the  woodwork,  thus  saving  the  plate.  Never,  by  any 
means,  jar  the  dark  slide  whilst  the  plate  is  in  it,  but  carry  it  slightly 
forward,  and  the  same  wa)7  as  it  is  going  into  the  camera.  After 
placing  the  sensitised  plate  in  the  dark  slide,  the  back  of  the  plate 
should  be  thoroughly  wiped  with  either  a  sponge  or  a  clean  rag  kept 
for  the  purpose,  and  after  exposure  as  well;  this  enables  you  to  see 
clearly  through  the  plate  whilst  developing. 

In  developing,  endeavour  to  flood  the  plate  without  washing  away 
any  of  the  silver  that  is  on  the  surface,  and  keep  the  plate  evenly 
covered.  Avoid  using  too  strong  a  developer,  for  if  the  image  blurts 
out  too  fast,  simply  stopping  the  developing  action  will  not  ensure  a 
good  negative — a  steady,  but  increasing,  appearance  of  detail  by  de¬ 
grees  after  the  developer  has  been  on  a  short  time  is  better,  enabling 
the  operator  to  see  the  effects  of  the  exposure,  and  to  stop  the  action 
of  the  developer  when  all  the  desired  effects  have  been  obtained. 
Wash  well  after  the  developing,  taking  care  especially  that  the  edges 
are  well  washed.  It  often  happens  that  the  collodion  is  a  little  thicker 
at  that  spot  and  the  water  flows  off  without  effecting  the  object  in¬ 
tended,  which  is,  to  remove  all  trace  of  the  developer  ere  the  fixing 
or  intensifying  is  commenced. 

If  in  intensifying  pyro.  acid  be  used,  from  five  to  eight  grains  of 
pyro.  to  every  ounce  of  water  is  advised.  It  is  not  so  much  silver  in 
quantity  that  is  required,  as  just  a  sufficiency  to  cause  a  deposit  on 
that  part  which  has  already  been  attacked  with  the  most  vigour  by 
light ;  hence  the  finer  the  deposit  the  more  soft,  delicate,  and  har¬ 
monious  will  be  the  negative. 

In  fixing,  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  is  best ;  if  too  strong,  or,  in 
fact,  if  too  much  haste  be  shown  in  wishing  to  get  rid  of  the  iodide 
from  the  plate,  the  negative  must  suffer  in  detail.  A.  gentle  but 
gradual  dissolving  of  the  iodide  by  the  cyanide  solution  ought  to 
leave  untouched  all  the  detail.  If  well  washing  after  developing  or 
reinforcing  be  essential,  much  more  so  is  it  after  fixing.  It  is  not 
the  force  with  which  the  water  may  fall  on  the  plate,  but  the  steady 
and  continuous  stream  on  all  parts,  which  will  eradicate  all  trace  of 
the  fixing  agent  employed.  After  fixing,  allow  the  plate  to  stand  on 
blotting-paper  to  dry  spontaneously. 

It  is  advisable,  before  varnishing  the  plate,  to  take  the  edge  of  a 


cloth  and  with  the  thumb  nail  to  go  carefully  round  the  edges  of  the 
negative,  removing  with  dexterous  motion  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
of  the  film,  thus  leaving  the  edges  of  the  plate  quite  bare;  then,  if 
the  negative  be  varnished,  it  is,  as  it  were,  hermetically  sealed.  Any 
photographer  having  a  stock  of  old  negatives  will  observe  they  first 
begin  to  show  signs  of  change  at  the  edges ;  if  this  plan  be  carried 
out  they  will  be  much  more  certain  to  remain  intact. 

As  to  varnish — add  to  methylated  alcohol  as  much  ordinaiy 
shellac  as  will  make  it  the  proper  consistency  for  varnishing ;  after 
standing  for  a  short  time,  decant  and  filter.  This  will  be  found  to 
give  a  first-rate  varnish.  A  Working  Photographer. 


THE  LATENT  IMAGE  AND  THE  THEORY  OF 
DEVELOPMENT. 

In  treating  a  subject  such  as  the  above,  where  there  is  so  little  really 
tangible  gi'ound  to  work  upon,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
question  satisfactorily  is  of  necessity  very  great,  and  the  absence  of 
a  recognised  theory,  together  with  the  paucity  of  facts  which  may 
be  brought  forward  in  support  of  any  opinion  advanced,  reduces 
such  opinion  at  best  to  little  more  than  mere  hypothesis.  In  the 
face  of  this,  however,  and  viewing  the  subject  as  one  which  will  bear 
a  little  theorising,  I  purpose  laying  before  my  readers  a  few  facts  or 
fancies,  whichever  they  may  be  considered,  out  of  which  I  have 
succeeded  in  forming  a  theory  that  appears,  to  me  at  least,  to  coin¬ 
cide  in  most  points  with  what  is  known  of  practical  photography; 
and,  in  doing  so,  I  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  ad¬ 
vancing  mere  ideas  of  my  own,  trusting  I  shall  be  excused  if  in  any 
way  my  remarks  unavoidably  trench  upon  the  hypothetical. 

With  the  comparatively  simple  action  of  light  in  producing  a  pic¬ 
ture  direct  upon  a  sensitive  photographic  film  without  subsequent 
development  I  do  not  at  present  intend  to  deal,  as  it  has  been  pretty 
conclusively  shown  that  the  image  is  so  formed  by  the  gradual  dis¬ 
engagement  of  the  halogen  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the 
chloride,  firstly,  to  a  subsalt,  and  eventually  to  the  metallic  state  ; 
and  in  this  article  I  shall  leave  out  of  the  question  the  complex 
organic  reactions  upon  which,  no  doubt,  the  production  of  a  good 
negative  depends,  but  which,  perhaps,  have  no  immediate  bearing 
upon  development  proper.  It  is  of  course,  practically,  impossible  to 
prepare  a  photographic  plate  which  shall  be  totally  free  from  organic 
matter;  but,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  must  ask  my  readers  to 
imagine  such  a  possibility,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  look  upon  my  re¬ 
marks  as  bearing  entirely  upon  the  inorganic  substances  contained 
in  the  sensitive  film. 

In  a  paper  upon  this  subject,  read  before  one  of  the  London 
photographic  societies  a  few  months  ago,  the  writer  upheld  the  theory 
of  molecular  motion.  Without  for  a  moment  disputing  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  a  theory  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  throws  no  light  whatever  upon  the  chemical  pheno¬ 
mena  connected  with  development.  The  subject  is  one  which  wall 
be  eventually  solved  rationally,  I  believe,  and  when  solved  will, 
perhaps,  disappoint  by  its  simplicity.  The  writer  of  the  article 
referred  to  advanced  in  support  of  his  theory  the  fact  that  a  sensitive 
plate  after  exposure  gradually  loses  its  susceptibility  to  developing 
agents,  and  accounts  for  it  by  supposing  that,  after  exposure  in  the 
camera,  those  portions  of  the  film  which  have  been  impressed  by 
light  attain  a  state  of  molecular  vibration  more  or  less  powerful 
according  to  the  degree  of  impression,  which  vibrations  by  lapse  of 
time  gradually  subside,  until  the  film  resumes  its  original  quiescent 
state.  Upon  this  disturbance  of  the  film  the  power  of  development 
is  supposed  to  rest ;  but  how  or  why  the  deposited  silver  is  attracted 
to  the  vibrating  molecules  in  preference  to  the  other  portions  of  the 
film  is  not  shown.  That  an  attractive  power  is  acquired  by  the  im¬ 
pressed  portions  of  the  film  is  very  evident,  or  development  would 
be  simply  a  reduction  of  silver  equally  over  the  whole  plate  ;  this 
power  I  believe  to  be  no  other  than  electricity,  and  how  acquired  I 
will  endeavour  to  explain. 

Everybody  knows  nowadays  that  the  solar  spectrum  is  divided 
into  heat  rays  and  light  rays ;  and  every  photographer  is  aware  of 
the  existence  of  another  set  which  possess  a  properiy  upon  which 
photography  depends,  and  which  has  been  called  “  actinism.”  But 
the  more  refrangible  or  actinic  ra3’s  are  supposed  to  possess  another 
property,  which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  photography.  More  than  half-a-century  ago,  before  photo¬ 
graphy  had  commenced  its  career,  Professor  Morichini,  of  Rome, 
discovered  that  metals  exposed  for  a  length  of  time  to  the  higher 
rays  of  the  spectrum  acquired  electrical  properties,  and  that  this 
was  the  case  to  a  greater  degree  with  the  violet  than  with  the  blue 
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ray,  below  which  it  was  doubtful  if  any  effect  was  produced  at  all. 
Other  savans  failed  to  endorse  this  discovery,  or,  rather,  it  was  a 
disputed  question  ;  but  somewhere  about  the  year  1827  (I  forget  the 
exact  date)  an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  was  laid  before 
the  Royal  Society  setting  the  matter  at  rest.  These  experiments 
established  the  fact  that  sewing  needles  exposed  for  two  hours  to 
the  violet  ray  became  strongly  electrical,  and  by  a  longer  exposure 
to  the  blue  ray  the  same  effect  was  produced.  The  point  of  greatest 
effect  ivas  found  to  he  a  little  beyond  the  violet  ray,  and  the  property 
was  possessed  by  all  as  far  down  as  the  green.  This  I  learn  from  a 
work  published  about  the  date  above  mentioned,  and  if  subsequent 
research  has  not  proved  it  to  be  fallacious,  it  is,  I  consider,  a  very 
important  point  in  connection  with  the  subject  on  which  I  am 
writing.  Existing  as  thejr  do  in  the  same  portion  of  the  spectrum, 
electricity  and  actinism  seem  to  be  in  a  manner  connected ;  indeed, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  latter  may  be  but  a  new  name  for  the 
former.  However  that  may  be,  I  shall  now  leave  this  part  of  the 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  those  interested,  and  will  proceed  to 
apply  it  to  practical  purposes. 

As  Mr.  Dawson  has  so  recently  demonstrated  the  important  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  respective  methods  of  silver  and  alkaline  develop¬ 
ment,  I  need  only  remind  my  readers  that  in  the  one  case  the  image 
is  formed  by  the  deposition  of  metallic  silver  upon  the  impressed 
film ;  in  the  other  the  affected  bromide  is  itself  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.  It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  action  of 
the  developer  in  each  case  is  essentially  different.  I  shall,  therefore, 
treat  each  separately,  commencing  with  silver  development,  as  being 
the  older  established  as  well  as  the  simpler  in  its  action.  Under 
this  head,  of  course,  I  class  every  form  of  development  in  which 
silver  is  employed,  whether  it  be  in  conjunction  with  protosulphate 
of  iron,  pyrogallic  or  gallic  acid — the  action  in  each  case  being 
identical. 

Suppose,  now,  a  plate  to  have  been  exposed  in  the  camera,  and  no 
visible  change  has  taken  place  in  its  appearance,  but  still  the  picture 
is  hidden  there.  If  a  bromised  collodion  be  used  a  chemical  change 
may  be  said  to  have  arisen,  inasmuch  as  an  inappreciable  portion  of 
the  bromine  will  have  lost  its  affinity  for  the  silver  base ;  that  is  to 
say,  some  of  the  atoms  of  bromine  are  no  longer  in  a  chemical  com¬ 
bination  with  the  silver,  but  remain  in  a  sort  of  nascent  state  in  the 
film.  Whether  this  decomposition  has  any  effect  in  the  subsequent 
development  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  in  the  present  case  I  am 
inclined  to  think  not.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  silver-developed 
picture,  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  may  have  the  image  removed 
and  be  redeveloped  several  times  without  showing  any  visible  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  thickness  of  the  original  film  of  bromide.  Now,  if  the 
disengaged  bromine  had  any  part  in  the  development,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  it  would  enter  into  combination  with  the  developer,  the  latter 
at  the  same  time  acting  upon  the  sub-bromide  thus  left,  and  reducing 
it  to  the  metallic  state.  If  no  reduction  took  place,  the  bromine  could 
have  no  part  in  the  development ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  reduction  did 
take  place,  upon  dissolving  away  the  image  an  appreciable  difference 
would  be  found  in  the  thickness  of  the  film  in  those  parts  where  the 
reduced  bromide  had  been  dissolved  away. 

Again :  supposing  such  reduction  to  have  taken  place,  but  to  so 
slight  a  degree  as  to  be  undiscoverable,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
power  of  redevelopment  after  the  whole  of  the  sub-bromide  has  been 
removed?  There  is  evidently  another  force  at  work  to  which  we 
must  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  mystery.  This  power  I  believe 
to  be  electricity.  By  the  action  of  light  I  imagine  the  film  to  become 
electrically  attractive.  Each  atom  of  the  exposed  portions  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  magnet,  which,  as  the  silver  is  reduced  by  the  deve¬ 
loper,  attracts  its  portion  ;  the  more  strongly  it  has  been  impressed 
the  greater  its  magnetic  power,  and  the  denser  the  deposit  of  silver 
which  it  attracts.  This  theory,  I  believe,  agrees  in  each  point  with 
what  we  can  say  we  really  Jcnow  of  photography.  The  electricity 
is  retained  for  a  length  of  time,  but  gradually  becomes  weaker,  just 
as  a  needle,  rubbed  on  a  magnet,  becomes  for  a  time  itself  magnetic ; 
and  this,  I  think,  explains  much  more  satisfactorily  than  the  undu- 
latory  theory  the  gradual  loss  of  the  developing  power  in  dry  plates. 
I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  alkaline  development. 

We  have  now  to  work  in  a  totally  different  direction.  Instead  of 
building  up  an  image  upon  the  surface  of  the  film,  we  must  account 
for  its  formation  by  the  abstraction  of  the  bromine  from  the  layer  of 
bromide  of  silver  forming  the  sensitive  surface.  I  have  said  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  bromine  is  eliminated  by  the  action  of  light,  and 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  has  no  direct  share  in  the  de¬ 
veloping  process  in  the  former  method.  In  this  case,  however,  I  am 
by  no  means  certain  that  it  has  no  effect.  Let  us  consider  the  different 
properties  of  the  two  developers. 

Both  sulphate  of  iron  and  pyrogallic  acid,  in  the  presence  of  nitrate 
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of  silver,  act  by  reducing  the  nitrate  to  the  metallic  state,  depositing 
it  upon  the  plate,  and  have  no  other  action.  Pyrogallic  acid  is  known 
to  be  a  very  powerful  deoxidising  agent,  and,  when  in  combination 
with  ammonia  or  other  alkali,  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  deoxi- 
diser  known.  Every  photographer  knows  how  short  a  time  pyro. 
can  be  kept  in  solution ;  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere 
with  such  avidity  as  to  become  discoloured  in  a  few  hours.  Even 
when  kept  closely  stoppered  the  same  action  goes  on  more  slowly, 
when,  I  suppose,  it  becomes  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  the  water 
holding  it  in  solution.  To  its  deoxidising  powers  its  employment  in 
connection  with  ammonia  as  a  developer  is  due.  The  rationale  of 
the  process  I  imagine  to  be  as  follows : — 

When  applied  to  the  plate  immediately  after  the  addition  of  am¬ 
monia  the  absorption  of  oxygen  at  once  commences,  principally  from 
the  atmosphere,  but  also  to  a  slight  degree  from  the  water.  The 
abstraction  of  oxygen  from  the  water  of  course  entails  the  liberation 
of  hydrogen,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  active  agent.  According  to 
M.  Balaid,  the  discoverer  of  bromine,  bromide  of  silver  subjected  to 
the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  the 
bromine  combining  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  hydrobromic  acid. 
Now,  supposing  oxygen  to  be  taken  from  the  water  of  the  developer, 
liydiogen  is  present  in  a  nascent  state,  or  in  a  state  in  which  it  has 
the  power  of  reducing  the  bromide  to  metallic  silver.  If  so  present 
in  sufficient  quantity,  no  doubt  it  would  attack  the  film  equally  over 
its  whole  surface,  but,  being  in  but  a  small  proportion,  its  power 
would  be  useless  were  it  not  for  the  effect  produced  in  the  film  by 
exposure.  In  the  portions  acted  upon  by  light  there  exists  but  a 
slight  affinity  between  the  atoms  of  bromine  and  silver,  and  those 
portions  are  probably  attacked  as  being  the  weakest.  But  the 
question  here  arises  as  to  whether  the  elimination  of  bromine  has 
been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  this  view  tenable. 
I  think  it  probable  that  electricity  here  steps  in,  and  that  it  is  an 
electro-chemical  decomposition  which  takes  place,  metallic  silver  and 
hydrobromic  acid  being  the  result.  This  latter  in  its  turn  combines 
with  the  ammonia  forming  bromide  of  ammonium,  and  completes  the 
same  formula  given  by  Mr.  Dawson  at  page  194  of  this  volume,  viz.: — 
C,2H6  0„-f  N  H3,HO-}-AgBr  =  C12  He  0,-fNH,  Br+  Ag. 
Old  notation. 

In  conclusion :  let  me  summarise  my  theory.  I  imagine  the 
“chemical  action  of  light  to  be  not  chemical  at  all,  but  electrical; 
that  the  latent  image  is  formed  by  molecules  in  a  state  of  electrical 
excitement ;  that,  in  the  case  of  silver  development,  the  molecules 
act  magnetically  by  attracting  the  deposited  silver  to  them;  and  in 
the  case  of  alkaline  development,  the  contained  electricity  assists  in 
completing  their  decomposition  by  the  hydrogen  set  free  in  the 
developing  solution.  W.  B.  Bolton. 


COMBINATION  PRINTING. 

[Specification.] 

The  invention  relates  to  the  production  of  a  single  negative  from 
the  combination  of  several  negatives,  or  of  a  single  negative  embrac¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  the  combination  of  several  negatives. 

The  object  of  the  invention  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways. 
Supposing  the  picture  intended  to  be  produced  be  the  representation 
together  of  two  sitters,  one  partly  over  or  covering  the  other,  similar 
to  the  combination  portraits  in  profile  on  medallions  and  coins.  In 
the  following  description  I  mean  by  the  first  or  principal  figure  the 
front  or  eclipsing  body,  and  by  the  second  figure  I  mean  the  one 
partially  eclipsed. 

By  one  method  (No.  1). — First,  the  principal  figure  is  photographed 
and  developed  in  the  usual  way,  the  background  being  by  preference 
black,  or  such  as  will  give  a  transparent  background  to  the  negative 
after  development.  I  now  generally  dry  and  varnish  the  negative, 
and  cover  the  figure  neatly  with  an  opaque  varnish  or  substance  capa¬ 
ble  of  subsequent  removal.  The  remainder  of  the  plate  is  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  transparent,  and  the  film  carefully  removed  if  necessary.  I  now 
coat  the  back  of  the  plate  and  excite  in  the  usual  manner.  Then 
focus  the  second  figure  through  the  ground  glass,  turning  its  ground 
side  outward  for  this  purpose.  The  plate  is  then  put  in  the  slide 
with  the  opaque  image  to  the  lens,  and  the  second  figure  is  impressed 
through  the  glass,  which,  having  the  opaque  image  on  its  front  sur¬ 
face,  is  left  with  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  first  figure  perfectly  trans¬ 
parent  after  development.  I  now  remove  the  opaque  substance  from 
the  first  figure  with  a  brush,  sponge,  or  other  suitable  means,  and 
take  a  transparency  of  the  double  negative,  which  will  combine  per¬ 
fectly  together.  I  now  proceed  as  usual  for  the  final  negative,  which 
may  be  enlarged  or  reduced  at  pleasure.  If  it  is  not  thought  advis¬ 
able  to  immerse  a  plate  in  the  nitrate  or  exciting  bath  containing  on 
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one  surface  an  image  covered  with  varnish  or  other  material  that 
might  be  thought  to  contaminate  it,  then  a  second  method  may  be 
followed. 

(No.  2.)  Take  two  impressions  of  the  first  figure  consecutively 
without  any  change  of  position  on  the  part  of  either  sitter  or  camera. 
Now,  while  the  second  plate  is  preparing,  one  of  the  first  pair  may  be 
rendered  opaque,  and  the  film  removed  from  it  if  the  background  is 
not  sufficiently  transparent.  It  is  now  placed  in  the  dark  slide 
immediately  in  front  of  the  wires  on  which  the  plate  rests ;  the  dark 
slide  may  want  adjusting  for  this  purpose.  The  second  plate  is 
placed  in  this  instance  not  as  in  method  No.  1,  but  as  usual,  the 
prepared  or  excited  side  towards  the  lens  and  the  second  figure  im- 
presssed,  which,  as  before,  having  an  opaque  image  in  front,  is  left  with 
a  perfect  aperture  into  which  the  other  or  non-opaque  figure  will 
exactly  fit  or  register  when  the  two  plates  are  subsequently  brought 
into  contact.  The  transparency  and  subsequent  negative  may  then 
be  taken  as  in  method  No.  1. 

Another  method  (No.  3)  is  one  which,  perhaps,  offers  the  least 
trouble  to  sitters,  as  all  the  manipulative  portion  is  done  in  their 
absence.  The  first  or  principal  figure  is  taken  twice  consecutively 
on  one  plate  without  change  of  position  either  of  sitter  or  camera, 
but  with  two  backgrounds,  one  by  preference  pure  black,  or  such  as 
will  give  a  transparent  background  to  the  plate,  and  the  other  white,  or 
such  as  will  give  an  opaque  background  to  the  plate.  The  second 
figure  is  photographed  on  another  plate  with  an  ordinary  background, 
but  a  dark  background  I  find  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Now 
superimpose  the  negative  of  the  first  sitter  with  the  black  or  transpa¬ 
rent  background,  having  first  rendered  the  figure  opaque  and  removed 
the  background  film  if  not  sufficiently  transparent,  and  take  a  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  combination.  Now  slide  the  two  negatives  that  are 
in  front  of  the  lens,  or  slide  the  camera  or  lens  for  the  same  purpose, 
till  the  second  figure  of  the  first  or  principal  sitter  with  the  white 
background  occupies  the  same  position  as  the  combined  negatives 
previously  did.  It  is  desirable  that  the  background  of  this  figure  be 
sufficiently  opaque  to  keep  the  glass  clean  and  transparent  in  the 
transparency  now  to  be  taken,  and  if  not  so  it  may  be  covered  with 
paper,  colour,  or  other  suitable  material.  The  figure  being  now  in 
position,  slide  the  plate  in  the  camera  and  expose  for  the  second 
transparency  without  refocussing.  On  developing  the  plate  one  half 
has  a  portion  of  the  second  with  a  transparent  receptacle,  into  which 
the  transparency  of  the  second  ■  figure  of  the  first  or  principal  sitter 
on  the  other  half  of  the  plate  fits ;  I  now  cut  the  plate  in  two  and 
combine  the  transparencies,  and  they  will  yield  a  perfect  negative 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  original  separate  negatives. 
The  transparencies  may  be  taken  on  separate  plates  if  desired. 

The  combining  several  negatives  into  one  according  to  my  inven¬ 
tion  is  applicable  to  two  or  more  figures,  or  two  or  more  negatives 
being  parts  of  a  picture  or  subject,  as  well  as  two  portraits  for  the 
production  of  one  ultimate  and  final  negative.  I  do  not  confine  my¬ 
self  to  the  precise  details  herein  given. 

If  the  negatives  are  greater  in  number  than  two,  then  the  same 
method  is  followed  as  in  No.  2,  continuing  the  masking  for  each  part 
of  the  picture  ;  and  if  more  transparencies  than  one  are  necessary  to 
be  taken,  then  the  recombination  of  these  transparencies  will  furnish 
the  complete  or  final  negative.  Thomas  George  Hemery. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  AIMS  AT  ART,  NATURE,  AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  advice  given  in  the  last  chapter  on  “  turning  out  the  right 
angles”  may  be  again  referred  to,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  too  often 
repeated  or  too  strictly  followed,  while  it  applies  to  every  diversity  of 
subject  which  aims  at  excellence.  Rules  and  laws  are  never  repudi¬ 
ated  by  those  who  honestly  desire  progress  ;  and,  though  no  standard 
can  be  shown,  the  knowledge  that  excellence  is  not  trammelled  by 
uniformity  should  be  sufficient  to  impart  inspiration. 

The  skies  of  Claude  Lorraine,  the  poetic  mysteries  of  Turner, 
Moreland’s  pigs,  Landseer’s  antler’d  monarchs,  the  fairy  faces  of 
Petsch  (the  Berlin  photographer),  or  the  portraits  of  Salomon  may  be 
cited  from  amongst  a  number  whose  works  claim  attention  for 
excellence,  neither  of  them  bearing  a  similitude  to  the  other  in  design 
or  manner  of  execution,  and  yet  affording  delight  to  each  variety  of 
taste.  So  with  Wilkie  and  Paul  Veronese.  One  painter  appeals  to 
the  heart,  the  other  to  refinement  and  taste.  The  excellence  of  the 
former  is  seen  in  the  old  furniture,  the  hard  broker,  the  weeping 
wife,  cottage  homes,  kettles  and  brown  pans ;  that  of  the  latter  in — 

“Gilded  domes  of  dazzling  halls; 

Streaming  lights  from  pictured  walls;” 

and  dignified  nobility  to  complete  the  grandeur. 


Nor  can  excellence  be  the  result  of  accident.  Taste,  observation, 
and  care  must  go  hand  in  hand.  The  first  may  be  cultivated,  the 
next  is  within  reach  of  all  who  choose  to  exercise  it,  and  the  third 
more  or  less  so,  according  to  temperament. 

There  is  an  anecdote  of  a  village  painter  (a  house  painter)  who 
was  employed  to  take  down  the  weather  vane  of  the  church  and  re¬ 
gild  it,  and,  after  replacing  it,  his  reverend  employer  came  to  see 
the  work,  and  on  observing  to  the  painter  that  the  letters  did  not 
point  to  their  proper  quarters,  the  latter  replied — “Oh,  that’s  nothing 
sir !  the  wind’ll  put  them  right.”  So,  too  often,  pictures  are  carelessly 
abandoned  to  glorious  chance,  time,  or  circumstance,  which  is 
expected  to  blow  them  right  and  make  them  passable  or  consistent. 
The  simple  knowledge  that  “  N  ”  should  point  to  the  north  would 
have  put  the  gilder  right,  and  the  equally  simple  rule  that  promi¬ 
nent  parallels  or  right  angles  should  be  avoided  wull  considerably 
help  the  photographer  in  putting  his  pictures  right.  Through  the 
suggestion  of  a  photographer  and  subscriber,  I  propose  submitting 
angular  sketches  of  two  figures  as  illustration  of  the  conventional 
and  corrected  form.  To  critical  eyes,  the  predominance  of  sharp 
angles  in  a  picture  becomes  even  painful,  just  as  inharmonious  notes  in 
music  do  to  sensitive  ears.  A  scientific  reason  might  be  assigned  for 
this  faculty,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that,  independently  of  colour,  triangles  or  right  angles 
catch  the  eye  more  quickly  than  other  forms.  The  mystic  three  will 
enable  one  to  count  objects,  however  various,  witlgpomparative  ease— - 
as  shepherds  do  their  sheep,  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Persons  un¬ 
practised  in  ocular  calculations  may,  by  the  same  plan,  with  facility 
reckon  up  a  congregation  or  a  heap  of  stones.  The  secret  of  the 
power  lies  in  a  quick  perception  of  triangles  formed  by  the  objects. 

But,  as  a  further  discourse  on  angles  may  provoke  a  breach  of  the 
undertaking  given  in  my  first  chapter— -not  to  be  dogmatical — the 
subject  will  be  changed,  say  for  organ  pipes-— -not  those  wooden  or 
metallic  tubes  which  are  acted  upon  by  the  fingers  and  boots  of  an 
organist,  nor  those  which  are  packed  in  boxes  and  sent  into  the  streets 
by  Italian  padrones  to  screech  popular  airs,  but  those  pendant 
cylinders  which  are  often  found  in  photographic  pictures  under  the 
title  of  “  drapery.” 

I  presume  that  no  argument  will  be  required  to  support  their  con¬ 
demnation,  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  a  remedy  for 
the  evil  adopted  by  a  certain  photographer.  His  curtains  were  of 
fine  material  and  costly,  and  persisted  in  taking  the  perpendicular 
form ;  but  after  lining  them  with  thick  brown  paper  they  submitted  to 
arrangement,  and  retained  the  shape  given  them.  Statuettes,  vases, 
pedestals,  &c.,  although  ingeniously  placed,  do  not  compensate  for 
the  defective  curtain.  Table  covers  and  ladies’  dresses  suffer  in 
like  manner ;  but  the  latter  are  often  deformed  through  the 
defective  judgment  of  the  poser,  who  frequently  pulls  out  the 
folds  of  the  dress  and  carefully  leaves  them  as  though  tacked  to 
the  carpet,  instead  of  allowing  the  dress  to  compose  itself  by  the 
action  of  the  wearer. 

Several  lines  running  in  the  same  direction  in  one  picture,  whether 
curves  or  angles,  should  be  strictly7"  avoided.  Such  rules  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  combining  of  intuitive  taste  with  mathematical 
study;  and  rules  are  wasted  and  useless  if  they  do  not  influence. 
But  artists  in  painting,  as  well  as  photography,  stand  convicted  of 
the  attempt  at  resistance;  as,  for  instance,  the  Blue  Boy ,  by  Gains¬ 
borough,  who,  to  controvert  the  teaching  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
that  such  a  colour  ought  not  to  be  in  mass  or  too  prominent  in  a 
picture,  painted  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  certain  Master  Buttall 
dressed  in  blue.  But  the  clever  work  served  only  to  show  how  a 
difficulty  might  be  combatted,  not  vanquished. 

All  works  of  art,  whatever  their  style  or  kind,  claim  credit  for  one 
aim,  namely,  perfection.  Who  would  not  have  reason  to  be  proud  in 
possessing  a  gallery  of  portraits  by  M.  Adam- Salomon ;  or  of 
humorous  suggestions  by  M.  Reutlinger;  a  series  of  stereographs 
gathered  from  the  “  wide,  wide  world  ”  by  the  London  Stereoscopic 
Company,  ora  collection  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  magnificent 
heads — all  fine  examples  of  excellence  as  guided  by  artistic  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  must  be  a  bold  painter  who  would  assert  his  indepen¬ 
dence  of  such  works. 

Before  the  advent  of  good  photographs  painters  were  pardoned 
for  many  deficiencies,  and  the  first  appearance  of  humanity  fixed 
chemically  on  a  material  substance  was  a  signal  for  the  exodus  of 
a  host  of  face  painters.  The  rapid  march  of  the  science,  although 
made  by  a  large  number  of  raw  recruits,  had  a  telling  effect.  The 
inimitable  perfection  of  photographic  detail,  especially  in  texture  and 
fabric,  has  certainly  caused  emulation  in  the  true  lover  of  art  for 
more  careful  study  of  those  things.  Broad  daubs  of  colour  no  longer 
pass  for  drapery,  nor  streaky  scrawls  round  the  head,  from  a  stiff 
hog’s  hair,  be  accepted  as  human  hair ;  nevertheless,  a  few  obdurate 
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stand  out,  contending  for  originality,  freedom  of  will,  and  manner 
of  description.  See,  for  instance,  many  of  the  illustrations  to  maga¬ 
zines — weekly  and  monthly — where  all  approach  to  the  accuracy 
of  photography  is  ignored;  but  the  hope  may  justly  be  entertained 
that  photography  will  in  time  do  for  the  perpetrators  of  these  pic¬ 
torial  deformities  what  it  has  already  done  for  painters.  R.  W.  S. 


THE  “  LICHTDRUCK  ”  OR  PHOTOTYPIC  PROCESS.* 

This  process,  which  originated  with  M.  Poitevin  and  M.  Tessie  du 
Mothay,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  M.  Albert,  of  Munich,  who, 
in  my  opinion,  has  made  himself  illustrious  by  rendering  the  print¬ 
ing  by  means  of  gelatine  'completely  practical.  He  has,  moreover, 
proved  by  his  numerous  works  by  means  of  this  process  of  printing 
what  its  capabilities  really  are. 

Since  M.  Albert  first  called  attention  to  his  photographic  works, 
other  investigators  have  followed  in  his  path,  amongst  whom  may 
be  mentioned  M.  Obernetter  of  Munich,  Ohm  and  Grossmann  of 
Berlin,  and  M.  Maes  of  Antwerp.  I  have  myself  been  latterly  en¬ 
gaged  in  working  this  process,  and  the  following  is  the  description  of 
it  which  I  recommend  to  my  readers : — 

Roughen  some  thick  glass  plates  with  fine  emery  (obtained  by 
washing  ordinary  qjnery  and  decanting  it  five  minutes  afterwards). 
Clean  them  well  with  alcohol,  then  cover  them  on  the  matt  side  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  albumen  and  water.  These  plates 
dried  should  present  only  a  very  thin  layer,  and  when  covered  with 
the  albumen  should  not  be  left  to  dry  horizontally,  but  vertically, 
resting  against  the  wall  upon  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper,  which  will 
absorb  the  excess  of  albumen. 

Now  steep  each  plate  for  one  minute  in  a  solution  of — 

Water .  1000  grammes. 

Chromic  acid .  50  „ 

Take  them  out,  leave  them  to  drip,  and  wash  them  first  in  ordinary 
water  and  afterwards  in  distilled  water. 

Coat  them  (in  a  darkened  room)  with  a  solution  of — 

Gelatine .  .  .  10  parts. 

Sugar  candy .  5  „ 

Neutral  chromate  of  potash .  5  „ 

Distilled  water .  100  „ 

Covered  with  this  solution  the  plates  are  placed  level  in  a  box 
lined  with  paper,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  regulated  at  50°  cen¬ 
tigrade.  When  dry  they  are  ready  to  be  exposed.  This  is  effected 
behind  a  negative  in  the  printing-frame,  just  like  a  positive  on  albu- 
menised  paper.  The  time  of  exposure  is  very  variable — on  an  ave¬ 
rage  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  it  is  on  this  exposure,  and  from  the 
quality  of  the  gelatine,  that  the  success  of  the  proof  depends. 

On  being  taken  out  of  the  frame  the  image  upon  gelatine  is  washed 
in  several  very  cold  waters,  then  left  to  spontaneous  desiccation  in 
the  dry  air.  It  is  then  ready  for  printing,  and  here  the  practical 
difficulties  of  the  process  may  be  said  to  commence. 

A  strong,  thick  glass  is  made  to  adhere  to  a  lithographic  stone  by 
means  of  hot  glue  or  plaster.  The  gelatined  plate  is  then  applied 
to  it,  and  is  made  to  adhere  easily  with  a  few  drops  of  water  poured 
upon  the  strong  glass  plate.  After  moistening  the  gelatined  surface 
by  means  of  a  sponge  steeped  in  water  and  squeezed  out,  the  inked 
leather  roller  is  then  passed  over  it,  and  the  printing  is  thus 
effected.  This  is  the  affair  of  a  working  printer,  who  is  successful 
in  his  proofs  if  he  be  a  skilful  hand,  or  otherwise. 

Such  are  briefly  the  manipulations  of  the  Albert  process  called 
“  lichtdruck.”  Practical  men  should  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  variable  qualities  of  gelatine,  which  is  like  gun-cotton  in  collo¬ 
dion.  The  chromates  also  require  to  be  studied.  The  bichromate 
of  potash  is  not  soluble  enough;  that  of  ammonia  is  still  more 
insoluble  ;  the  neutral  chromate  is,  on  the  contrary,  extremely 
soluble.  D.  van  Monckiioven. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  ON  THE  CONTINENT: 

WANDERINGS  AND  JOTTINGS  MADE  AMONG  THEM. 

No.  VIII. 

If  at  Berlin,  and  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Prussian  Kingdom, 
photographers  do  not  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  superior  social  position, 
their  fate  in  the  east  is  still  more  deplorable.  The  country  on  and 
near  the  Weichsel  is  by  far  less  peopled  than  the  Rhenish  provinces; 
the^principaltjtowns  are  fortresses,  such  as  Thorn,  Graudenz,  and 
Danzig.  The  inhabitants  are  readily  distinguished  as  belonging  to 
two  different  classes.  The  one  to  which  the  large  landowners  belong 
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is  almost  entirely  composed  of  Prussian  aristocracy,  the  other  a 
people  not  unlike  the  serfs  of  Russia.  Many  of  these  do  not  under¬ 
stand  a  word  of  German,  and  a  resident  in  the  country  is  conse¬ 
quently  compelled  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  Polish  dialect,  which 
is  the  language  of  the  lower  class.  There  being  but  few  large  towns 
in  the  province  of  Prussia,  railways  would  prove  a  costly  speculation 
there.  One  or  two  extensive  lines,  however,  traverse  the  country. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  one  joining  the  capital  of  Prussia 
with  the  residence  of  the  king.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Konigsberg,  and  not  Berlin,  is  the  capital,  although  this  is  often 
forgotten  by  Prussians  in  other  parts  except  in  these  provinces  of 
eastern  and  western  Prussia. 

On  my  journey  thither  a  travelling  companion  took  me  somewhat 
aback  by  the  strange  notions  she  had  imbibed  concerning  photogra¬ 
phers.  She  seemed  to  look  upon  them  somewhat  in  the  light  in  which 
we  should  regard  a  travelling  tinker  to  whom  it  was  ontysafe  to  entrust 
pots  and  cans  to  mend  as  long  so  he  kept  in  sight  of  the  kitchen 
window  with  them.  It  is  true,  on  inspection,  I  found  the  craft  by 
no  means  so  respectably  represented  in  these  regions  as  might  be 
desired ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  this  cannot  be  otherwise — 
anyhow  not  for  the  present.  The  harvest,  in  a  country  where  neigh¬ 
bouring  farmhouses  are  separated  by  miles  of  generally  bad  or 
indifferent  roads,  must  needs  be  scanty  for  the  trader. 

Photographs  are  perfect  novelties  to  numbers  of  inhabitants  there, 
and  if  even  a  man  succeed  in  finding  admirers  for  his  productions 
he  will  have  some  difficulty  in  turning  these  into  customers,  since 
the  generality  of  the  villagers  earn  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  decently.  A  photographer  who  understands  his  business  is, 
consequently,  rarely  to  be  met  with  among  these  people,  and  it 
would  appear  to  be  almost  a  hardship  for  anyone  to  venture  into 
these  regions  for  the  sake  of  realising  anything  like  a  livelihood  in 
exchange  for  his  work.  Were  it  not  for  the  odium  which  attaches 
to  any  adventurer  here,  who  must  seem  to  be  a  foreign  element,  be¬ 
longing  neither  to  the  one  class  nor  to  the  other,  the  thing  ivould  be 
different.  Landscape  and  portrait  painters  are  often  well  received 
and  entertained  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  if  the  same 
chances  were  held  out  to  photographers  a  better  class  of  artists 
would  be  found  willing  and  able  to  improve  the  notions  held  here 
regarding  photographers  and  their  productions.  But  there  is  that 
dictum  of  Berlin  in  the  way  according  to  which  photographers  are 
traders  and  not  artists,  and  if  Berlin  decided  that  way  there  must 
needs  be  an  end  of  it ;  however,  there  is  no  appeal,  not  even  to 
Konigsberg,  which  is  as  forlorn  and  unimportant  a  capital  as  has  ever 
existed. 

The  discouragement  offered  by  the  upper  class  is  not  the  only 
detriment  to  the  better  development  of  the  art  in  the  province  of 
Prussia.  I  may  here  mention,  en  passant,  that  in  speaking  of  Prus¬ 
sia  as  a  province,  only  the  north-east  corner  of  the  kingdom  next  to 
Russia  and  Poland  is  meant.  The  river  Weichsel,  which,  emerging 
from  the  mountains  of  Galicia,  traverses  Poland  before  entering 
Prussia,  is  not  noted  for  its  romantic  scenery.  The  few  places  where 
I  fell  in  with  the  river  on  my  tour  entirely  confirmed  me  in  the 
notion  generally  entertained  concerning  it.  The  extensive  plains,  on 
the  right  bank  especially,  have  an  uncomfortable  appearance.  They 
look  so  exceedingly  appropriate  for  battle  fields  that  one  can  hardly 
wonder  at  their  being  almost  destitute  of  human  habitations.  The 
landscapist  in  search  of  views  fit  for  his  photographic  collection  may 
traverse  many  a  score  of  miles  before  he  will  meet  with  anything 
worthy  of  his  attention;  and  hence  the  tourist  will  rarely  venture 
into  these  parts  with  his  camera  in  the  hope  of  gain. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  railway  from  Konigsberg  to  Berlin  is 
in  existence.  It  crosses  the  Weichsel  at  a  place  called  Dirschau. 
The  railway  bridge,  which  is  about  sixty  feet  broad,  is  a  magnificent 
structure.  The  station  is  also  erected  on  grand  principles,  and  it 
would  be  quite  an  ornament  to  any  large  town  in  Europe.  Poor 
Dirschau,  by  the  side  of  these  magnificent  monsters,  looks  all  the 
more  miserable  and  wretched.  To  look  at  the  place,  it  is  almost  in¬ 
credible  that  so  many  historical  events  should  attach  to  it.  Yet  it 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Prussia.  It  is  marked  under  the  name 
of  Zursau  on  Henneberger’s  oldest  map  of  the  kingdom.  Since 
1207  it  has  been  several  times  stormed,  burnt,  and  otherwise  served 
as  a  bone  of  contention.  It  is  the  birthplace,  moreover,  of  Johann 
Reinhold  Forster,  the  well-known  companion  of  Captain  Cook  in 
the  last  century.  Since  the  erection  of  the  bridge  photographers 
have  every  now  and  then  made  their  appearance  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  places,  but  the  specimen  I  met  with  hardly  deserved 
the  name  of  photographer.  His  productions  were  so  far  below  the 
mark  that  only  the  absence  of  his  fellow-workmen  in  the  craft,  who 
might  have  directed  him  rightly,  could  exonerate  him  from  having 
abused  the  title  wdiich  he  so  boldly  assumed. 
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There  are  a  certain  class  of  beings  in  existence  called  “  wasser 
polacken”  (water  pollacks),  who,  I  presume,  exist  solely,  or  at  any 
rate  principally,  on  the  borders,  or  rather  on  the  waters,  of  the 
Weichsel.  They  are  men  clad  in  sheepskins,  whose  nether  garments 
seem  to  consist  of  so  many  rags  tied  round  and  round  their  limbs  until 
in  the  estimation  of  the  individual  they  are  deemed  a  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection  against  wet  and  cold,  both  of  which  the  poor  devils  have  any 
amount  of  to  contend  with.  It  is  their  vocation  to  bring  rafts  of 
timber  from  the  Polish  forests  to  Prussian  ports  in  the  Baltic,  and  a 
more  wretchedly-treated  lot  I  never  heard  of  in  a  civilised  country. 
Their  wages  are  something  fearful  to  think  of;  if  I  remember  rightly 
it  is  somewhere  about  a  penny  or  two  a  day — may  be  threepence, 
perhaps,  but  I  should  rather  think  a  penny  was  nearer  the  mark. 
The  owners  of  these  rafts  are  said  to  be  Polish  Jews,  but  people 
have  a  habit  here  of  putting  any  such  miserable  actions  down  to  the 
chosen  people.  I  remarked  two  specialities  about  them — one  their 
almost  brutal  stupidity;  the  other  a  prevailing  tendency  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  consumption  of  salt  herrings,  which  are  sold  at  Dirs- 
cliau  at  so  many  a  penny. 

Our  photographer  had  enticed  one  of  these  unfortunate  individuals 
into  his  place.  He  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  foreman  or  captain  of 
the  lot.  Pie  sat  for  his  portrait,  but,  whether  it  was  on  account  of 
over-exposure  or  mal-adjustment  of  focus  or  fault  of  the  apparatus, 
the  portrait  on  glass  exhibited  hardly  anything  but  an  outline,  in 
which  only  those  would  recognise  a  likeness  who  knew  who  it  was 
meant  to  represent.  I  suggested  to  the  somewhat  distressed  photo¬ 
grapher,  whose  materials  were  in  anything  but  good  order,  to  take 
these  creatures  with  a  herring  in  one  hand.  The  identity  indeed 
could  no  longer  be  doubted.  If  the  features  of  their  comrades  were 
anyhow  not  familiar  to  them,  the  fish  of  their  choice  was  too  well 
known  to  be  mistaken.  Photography  is  not  likely  to  earn  many 
other  laurels  on  the  banks  of  the  Weichsel.  E.  Fournier. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

The  Photographing  of  the  next  Total  Eclipse. — Government 
Aid  to  Science. — Improvements  in  Spectroscopic  Apparatus. — 
The  Solar  Prominences. 

The  next  eclipse  of  the  sun  takes  place  on  the  22nd  of  December; 
it  will  be  visible  at  Greenwich,  but  not  as  a  total  eclipse.  The  cen¬ 
tral  line  of  the  eclipse  passes  through  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa;  then  it  recrosses  the  Mediterranean, 
passes  through  Greece  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  ends  in  Russia.  In 
order  to  observe  and  to  photograph  the  eclipse,  some  members  of 
the  councils  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  have  been  formed  into  a  committee  to  arrange  and  supervise 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  each  of  these  two  learned  bodies  lias 
voted  a  sum  of  T250  towards  the  expenses. 

When  these  arrangements  were  made  it  was  tolerably  certain 
that  the  Government  would  have  aided  the  undertaking  by  the 
loan  of  a  ship  to  carry  the  astronomers  and  the  apparatus  to  the 
places  of  observation;  but,  now  that  war  on  the  continent  has 
broken  out,  considerable  doubt  exists  whether  the  Admiralty 
will  lend  a  ship  to  aid  in  the  scientific  work.  If  such  aid  be  not 
given,  it  is  probable  that  all  the  plans  of  the  two  societies  will  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  that  the  observations  of  the  total  eclipse  will  be 
left  to  the  enterprise  of  private  observers. 

As  yet,  no  special  instruments  for  the  purposes  of  photographing 
or  observing  have  been  fitted  up  along  the  hue  of  the  eclipse.  Mr. 
Brothers,  F.R.S.,  has  written  to  India  for  the  telescope  with  which 
Major  Tennant  did  the  photographing  of  the  last  eclipse,  and  he  in¬ 
tended  to  take  this  instrument  to  Sicily;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  will  do  so  if  all  Government  aid  be  withdrawn. 

The  next  eclipse  will  be  total  at  each  place  in  the  central  line  for 
about  two  minutes,  which  is  very  nearly  the  shortest  eclipse  that 
can  occur. 

The  foregoing  circumstances  direct  attention  to  a  subject  which 
has  awakened  observation  of  late,  and  which  has  been  several  times 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  British  Association  by  Colonel 
Strange,  namely — Should  not  the  government  aid  scientific  research 
more  than  it  does  at  present?  Some  say  “yes,”  and  some  say 
“no,”  and  among  the  latter  is  Professor  Huxley.  It  is  a  very  fair 
subject  for  discussion  in  these  columns,  for  all  branches  of  science 
are  alike  affected  by  it.  For  my  own  part  I  say  “no,”  for  several 
reasons.  It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  the  Government  would 
better  expend  some  of  the  national  funds  by  aiding  science  than  by 
assisting,  as  it  does  at  present,  certain  powerful  corporations  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  state  patronage.  This,  however,  is  an 


argument  for  withdrawing  the  present  aid  from  such  corporations 
rather  than  to  add  scientific  bodies  to  the  others  in  receipt  of  out¬ 
door  relief. 

Some  few  sections  of  the  scientific  world  have  shown  a  tendency 
of  late  to  grasp  at  political  power,  which  power  had  better  be  with¬ 
held.  Directly  science  is  brought  under  state  patronage,  and  aided 
by  state  funds,  jobbery  of  various  kinds  is  sure  to  spring  up ;  the 
scientific  world  will  no  longer  hold  the  free  and  independent  position 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  which  it  has  hitherto  done,  and  already 
some  of  its  more  powerful  sections  show  a  tendency  to  degenerate 
into  a  caste,  even  while  cut  off  from  the  political  power  they  crave. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  bad  principle  to  recognise  that  every  kind  of  good 
work  ought  to  be  aided  by  Government  money.  Let  the  state  funds 
be  kept  for  things  absolutely  inseparable  from  the  government  of  the 
nation,  and  let  the  people,  thus  freed  from  unnecessary  taxation, 
learn  the  art  of  self-government  by  forming  themselves  into  various 
societies  for  the  prosecution  of  good  works,  electing  their  own  ma¬ 
nagers,  managing  their  own  funds,  and  auditing  their  own  accounts. 

As  for  the  matter  of  the  eclipse,  if  Government  aid  had  not  been 
expected  plans  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  devised  to  ma¬ 
nage  without  it.  Also,  if  the  late  Government  had  not  been  lavish 
with  the  national  funds  in  scientific  as  well  as  in  other  directions, 
probably  nothing  would  have  been  heard  at  the  British  Association 
of  science  being  terribly  in  want  of  payments  o#t  of  the  national 
taxes.  No  doubt  if  the  next  eclipse  be  not  properly  observed  and 
photographed,  a  great  outcry  will  be  raised  about  the  necessity  of 
national  aid  to  science. 

This,  however,  ought  to  raise  the  question,  whether  the  Royal 
Society,  which  refuses  to  admit  to  its  ranks  more  than  fifteen  new 
members  at  each  election,  and  regularly  turns  away  some  first-class 
men  of  science  and  their  subscriptions,  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
nation  money  which  it  refuses  to  accept  from  legitimate  sources.  It 
also  raises  the  question  whether  a  large  society,  having  in  its  ranks 
a  great  many  men  of  enormous  wealth,  including  some  scores,  in  fact, 
who,  single-handed,  could  pay  all  the  expenses  of  observing  the  next 
eclipse  in  half-a-dozen  localities  without  being  inconvenienced,  really 
cannot  subscribe  a  few  pounds  apiece  to  carry  observers  and  their 
instruments  to  the  scene  of  action.  All  these  questions  are  very 
fair  ones  for  consideration. 

A  few  days  ago  I  called  upon  Mr.  Browning,  F.R.A.S.,  the  opti¬ 
cian,  and  he  showed  me  a  new  spectroscope  he  has  just  invented, 
which  can  be  attached  to  any  telescope,  and  will  enable  the  observer 
to  see  the  solar  prominences  or  flames.  Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer, 
F.R.S.,  found  out  that,  to  see  these  great  clouds  of  fire  moving 
about  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  open 
the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  and  then,  instead  of  a  bright-line  spec¬ 
trum,  the  flames  themselves  were  seen.  Looking  through  the  open 
slit,  indeed,  conveyed  the  same  impression  to  him  as  if  he  were  look¬ 
ing  at  the  shifting  fiery  prominences  through  an  open  window. 

Mr.  Lockyer,  to  get  the  enormous  amount  of  dispersion  required, 
often  uses  fourteen  prisms — seven  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  seven 
“  direct-vision” prisms.  Mr.  Browning,  in  his  new  instrument,  has 
fourteen  direct- vision  prisms  mounted  in  a  straight  tube,  which  tube 
screws  into  the  end  of  the  telescope  in  place  of  the  eyepiece.  The 
slit  can  only  be  opened  to  a  limited  extent,  so  that  too  much  light 
shall  not  be  admitted  to  injure  the  eye. 

Some  little  care  is  necessary  in  using  the  instrument.  The  image 
of  the  sun  thrown  by  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope  lets  the  limb 
of  the  sun  fall  upon  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope.  At  first  this  slit  is 
only  opened  a  very  little  way,  and  the  observer  sees  the  continuous 
spectrum  of  the  limb  of  the  sun,  and  the  bright-line  spectrum  above 
it  of  a  prominence,  when  a  prominence  chances  to  pass  before  the 
slit.  The  spectroscope,  which  is  so  mounted  that  it  can  be  shifted  a 
little  laterally,  is  then  moved  so  as  to  cut  off  the  continuous  spectrum 
with  all  its  light,  but  not  the  bright-line  spectrum.  The  slit  is  then 
opened  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  the  prominences  are  at  once  seen  by 
the  observer.  William  II.  Harrison. 


The  Forthcoming  Eclipse. — We  learn  from  Nature  that  a  rumour 
is  current  that  the  Government  have  refused  both  ships  and  assistance 
to  the  Royal  and  Royal  Astronomical  Societies,  which  have  been  for 
some  time  organising  expeditions  to  observe  the  approaching  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Government  will  thus 
venture  to  brave  the  opinion  of  all  men  of  science  and  culture.  It 
would  be  a  dii'ect  acknowledgment  that  the  Government  cares  as  little 
for  a  recent  position  of  England  hi  science  and  the  arts  of  peace  as  it 
did  a  little  time  ago  for  her  position  in  the  arts  of  war.  Verily  we  are 
a  nation  of  Philistines! 
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CRITICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CLEVELAND  EX¬ 
HIBITION :  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  DR.  H.  VOGEL. * 
Dear  Friend, — Rembrandt  effects  are  an  American  innovation,  there¬ 
fore  nobody  can  be  astonished  at  finding  them  largely  represented  here. 
Numerous  photographers  work  on  this  principle  with  more  or  less 
success. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Buffalo,  of  whose  productions  we  have  had  samples  at 
our  Berlin  meetings,  exhibits  here  an  original  collection  of  genuine  and 
spurious  Adam- Salomons,  Rembrandts,  and  among  them,  curiously 
enough,  a  Buska,  by  Messrs.  Loescher  and  Petsch.  Mr.  Landy,  a  pho¬ 
tographer  at  Cincinnati,  substitutes  for  the  unbroken  dark  background 
another  one  of  varied  depth.  The  nearer  the  light  side  of  the  sitter  the 
lighter  is  his  background.  It  is  well  known  how  these  gradations  are 
obtained;  they  have  no  bad  effect  in  conjunction  with  the  vivid  Rem¬ 
brandt  illumination,  but  Mr.  Landy’s  gradations  are  too  coarse.  More 
delicate  effects  are  obtained  by  our  countryman  at  St.  Louis,  Herr 
Scholten,  who,  by-the-bye,  exhibits  some  neatly-coloured  enamels  made 
on  Obernetter’s  system. 

Enlargements  and  coloured  pictures  are  in  great  request  in  America. 
This  is  due  to  the  dearth  of  able  oil  painters  ;  and  it  is  a  fortunate 
thing  for  the  picture-buying  public  that  there  is  no  lack  of  sunlight  for 
the  production  of  any  number  of  enlargements.  The  demand  for  these 
pictures  has  naturitly  stimulated  professional  efforts  in  this  direction, 
and  it  is  consequently  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  Americans vh a ve 
acquired  a  superior  routine  for  enlargements.  I  have  seen  some  speci¬ 
mens  on  albumen  which  might  easity  be  mistaken  for  direct  photographs. 
Mr.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  first-class  hand  at  them.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  his  establishment.  There  were  say  eighteen 
enlarging  apparatus,  all  in  order,  placed  in  a  kind  of  shed  alongside  of  a 
platform  on  wheels.  The  apparatus  themselves  consisted  of  large  boxes, 
in  the  interior  of  which  the  magnifying  lens  and  the  sensitive  paper  were 
placed.  The  sun’s  rays  were  caught  directly  by  a  lens  fixed  in  the  side 
of  the  box  and  thrown  on  the  negative.  Mr.  Moore,  of  course,  works 
only  in  a  wholesale  way,  and  for  this  country  remarkably  cheap.  He 
charges  two  dollars  and  a-half  for  a  picture  of  folio  size.  One  of  his 
most  startling  productions  was  a  head  three  feet  high.  Fancy  three 
feet  high !  My  friend  Jacobsen  and  I  dreamt  five  years  ago  in  our 
farce,  Zukunft- Atelier,  +  of  cyclopic  photographs.  Here  was  the  practical 
realisation  of  our  dreams.  Few  photographers,  however,  have  apparatus 
at  their  disposal  sufficient  for  these  productions.  They  manage  by 
getting  a  positive  and  by  working  an  enlarged  negative  from  this. 
They  print  from  the  negative  thus  obtained  by  indirect  enlargement. 
Good  specimens  of  this  kind  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cole  and  Peoria, 
of  Illinois.  These  pictures  are  often  finished  off  with  crayons,  and 
they  then  produce  a  telling  effect.  Actually  painted  pictures  of  the 
same  class  would  hardly  be  appreciated  in  Germany. 

Landscapes  were  but  scantily  exhibited,  although  Americans  pursue 
this  branch  of  art  as  diligently  as,  if  not  more  so  than,  the  Germans. 
There  is  no  lack  of  scenery  in  this  country.  Our  Hartz,  Thuringia,  and 
even  our  Rhine  views  are  rivalled  in  America.  In  comparison  with 
ours,  there  is  superior  scenery  of  immense  rivers  and  cataracts ;  and, 
recently,  wonders  of  the  far  west — the  Pacific  Railroad,  primeval  forests 
and  prairies,  the  giant  stems  of  California,  and  the  colossal  rocks  of  the 
Yasomine Valley.  What  splendid  materiel  fora  landscapist  !  And  the 
Americans  are  by  no  means  idle.  A  voluminous  collection  of  stereos, 
from  the  2,000  miles  of  the  Pacific  line  are  on  sale  at  every  respectable 
picture  dealer’s.  They  form  an  interesting  and  instructive  addition  to 
the  teaching  of  geology — a  value  which  we  in  Germany  have  as  yet  failed 
to  appreciate.  The  Falls  of  Niagara  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  largely 
used  for  photographic  reproductions.  A  Herr  Bierstedt,  a  German,  has 
done  splendid  work  in  that  line.  Natural  clouds,  with  brilliant  effects 
in  air  and  water — real  photographic  Hildebrandts. 

American  railways  use  photography  for  advertising  purposes.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  here  four  or  six  lines  going  to  the  same  place  with  few 
miles  difference  among  them,  and  carrying  passengers  at  equal  rates 
(railway  travelling  is  exceedingly  cheap  here).  Magnificent  coloured 
placards,  with  maps,  recommend  the  respective  routes.  They  point  out 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  company ;  and,  in  order  to  entice  the 
traveller,  photographs  of  the  prettiest  and  most  attractive  sights  to  be 
met  with  on  the  journey  are  stuck  on.  More  than  this,  the  travelling 
cars,  with  their  luxurious  equipment — the  sleeping  cabins  and  couches — 
all  are  brought  before  his  eyes  in  the  most  truthful  form.  These  repre¬ 
sentations  are  not  likely  to  promise  too  much  ;  for,  anyhow,  the  best 
woodcut  could  not  excel  a  photograph  in  picturing  reality. 

Watkins’s  photographs  of  the  Yasomine  Valley  I  had  seen  in  Paris. 
The  most  interesting  landscapes  in  the  exhibition  were  those  shown  by 
Mr.  Black,  of  Boston.  They  represented  a  series  of  views  in  Greenland. 
The  curious  rock  formations,  the  glaciers  descending  to  the  sea,  the 
colossal  icebergs  (which,  being  severed  from  their  moorings,  were  taken 
southward  by  the  current),  the  huts  of  the  Esquimaux,  scenes  from  the 
domestic  life  of  the  natives,  even  sleeping  Polar  bears  (not  stuffed  ones) — 

*  Continued  from  page  391. 
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all  formed  an  instructive  and  picturesque  whole.  Specially  interesting 
to  me  was  the  picture  of  a  landscape  illumined  by  the  midnight  sun. 
The  god  of  day  himself  was  visible  low  in  the  horizon,  his  genuineness 
being  warranted  by  the  concentric  rings,  which  surrounded  him  in  the 
picture.  Mr.  Black  used  glass  positives  of  these  same  views  for  Ins 
evening  magic-lantern  exhibitions,  which  attracted  enormous  crowds. 

Altogether,  the  glass  positive  and  the  magic  lantern,  worked  with 
electric  or  similar  light,  has  become  an  instrument  in  classes  for  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  Philadelphia,  where  I  attended  a  lecture  by  Professor  Morton, 
1  saw  not  only  microscopic  views  displayed  by  means  of  this  apparatus, 
but  also  mechanical  drawings.  He  uses  woodcuts  printed  on  gelatine, 
which,  twenty  or  forty  times  magnified,  make  matters  a  great  deal 
plainer  than  our  sometimes  really  horrid  plates,  with  tracings  and 
machines,  are  ever  likely  to  do.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  aids  to 
instruction  are  so  entirely  ignored  among  ourselves.  We  make  fine 
theories  in  Germany,  but  the  Americans  are  the  people  who  practically 
benefit  by  them. 

The  ambrotypes  and  ferrotypes,  and  collodion  positives  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  favoured  by  Americans.  With  us  these  grey  pictures  are  entirely 
out  of  date  ;  but  here  they  exist  and  are  manufactured  still,  not  only  in 
carte-de-visite  size,  but  as  large  as  8  x  10.  They  recommend  them¬ 
selves  to  use  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  can  be  produced. 
You  have  not  to  wait  for  your  portrait  ;  half-an-hour  after  the  sitting 
it  is  ready.  That  is  of  some  advantage  in  a  country  where  time  is 
money,  and  especially  to  such  as  have  to  come  a  hundred  miles  in  order 
to  find  a  photographer.  There  is  even  an  occasional  demand  for 
Daguerreotypes.  At  Mr.  Bogardus’s,  in  New  York,  I  found  a  fellow- 
countryman  specially  engaged  for  this  purpose.  The  other  operators 
knew  nothing  about  the  old  art.  I  saw  a  Daguerreotype  of  peculiar 
interest.  It  was  done  by  Porter,  of  Cincinnati,  twenty  years  ago ;  and 
on  five  plates,  each  nine  inches  long,  you  have  a  panoramic  view  of  that 
town. 

The  more  important  modern  processes  were  well  represented  in  the 
exhibition,  especially  the  Albert  and  the  Woodbury  relief  prints.  The 
latter  were  being  practically  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Carbutt,  of  Chicago, 
who  purchased  the  process.  The  printing  is  done  with  a  simple  iron  press. 
The  metal  relief  is  placed  on  a  horizontal  block.  It  is  covered  with  a 
little  warm  glue  pigment  upon  which  a  piece  of  satin  paper  is  placed. 
The  lid  is  forced  down  by  a  bolt;  the  superfluous  gelatine  oozes  out  and 
gathers  round  the  block.  After  a  little  while  the  warm  gelatine  hardens, 
and  then  the  paper  can  be  taken  off  with  the  picture.  There  is  a  sheet 
of  plate  glass  under  the  lid.  Mr.  Carbutt  is  about  to  move  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  order  to  establish  the  matter  there  on  a  grand  scale.  He 
counts  on  the  custom  of  publishers  and  large  consumers,  and  for  that 
purpose  the  system  is,  indeed,  of  great  importance.  Considering  the 
widespread  application  of  photography  to  trade,  industry,  art,  and 
sciences  in  America  there  can  be  no  lack  of  materiel.  The  process  can 
hardly  be  worked  with  advantage  for  a  retail  trade  in  cartes;  for  instance, 
I  saw  splendid  plates  of  ten  inches,  quite  a  respectable  size.  The  main 
difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of  the  article  lies  not  so  much  in  the  print¬ 
ing  as  in  the  pressure  required.  A  large  hydraulic  press  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose.  Among  all  new  printing  processes  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  these  Woodbury  prints  come  nearer  to  the  silver  pictures  than  any 
others.  In  one  particular  they  have  quite  reached  this  perfection,  viz., 
in  the  production  of  positive  transparencies.  As  far  as  delicacy  of 
modulation,  distinctness  of  detail,  depth  and  brilliancy  of  tones  are 
concerned,  they  leave  nothing  further  to  be  desired.  They  even  excel 
the  ordinary  glass  positive  regarding  variety  of  tone  and  durability; 
and  here,  then,  we  have  a  means  of  making  the  splendid  glass  stereo¬ 
scopes  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  Mr.  Carbutt  is, 
by-the-bye,  not  disposed  to  take  pupils  like  others  interested  in  new 
processes. 

Albert’s  pictures  only  arrived  during  the  last  days  of  the  exhibition. 
They  were  the  specimens  which  we  had  seen  at  Berlin,  and  they  drew 
considerable  attention ;  but  it  seems  as  if  the  Americans  have  hitherto 
taken  too  little  notice  of  the  matter  to  be  able  to  give  a  positive  judg¬ 
ment.  Of  Albert’s  agents  no  one  works  the  process  practically  here. 
The  only  photolithographs  exhibited  are  those  by  Burchard  Bros., 
Berlin. 

Among  the  new  negative  processes  the  tea  dry  system,  by  Newton,  of 
New  York,  drew  some  attention.  His  plates  are  as  fine  as  wet  ones. 
Copies  are  to  be  found  in  the  March  or  April  number  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer.  Lea’s  excellent  collodio-bromides  were  better  in  many 
respects  than  these.  His  process  is  likely  to  come  into  vogue  as  soon  as 
the  repeated  variations  shall  have  subsided. 

A  description  of  the  interesting  apparatus  contained  in  the  exhibition 
I  must  give  you  another  time. — Your  friend,  Vogel. 


Preparation  op  Gallic  Acid. — This  substance  may  be  prepared 
from  common  black  ink  by  agitating  a  portion  of  the  latter  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  pure  sulphuric  ether,  and  leaving  it  at  rest  a  few 
minutes,  when  the  separated  ether  is  decanted  and  distilled  nearly  to 
dryness,  and,  when  cool,  the  gallic  acid  crystallises  out.  The  ether 
may  be  saved  for  a  second  process  by  condensing,  and  the  ink  is  still 
good  for  ordinary  purposes. — Jour,  of  Ap,  Chem. 
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PHOTOMETRIC  EXPERIMENTS.* 

ON  THE  AMOUNT  OF  LIGHT  TRANSMITTED  BY  PLATES  OF  POLISHED 
CROWN  GLASS  AT  A  PERPENDICULAR  INCIDENCE. 

By  Professor  Ogden  N.  Rood. 

[American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.J 
Mode  of  Experimenting. 

When  a  beam  of  light  falls  on  a  plate  of  glass  or  other  transparent 
colourless  substance  a  certain  portion  will  be  reflected,  another  portion 
transmitted,  a  third  absorbed.  If  the  plate  of  glass  be  colourless  and 
thin,  the  portion  absorbed  will  be  smaller  than  the  necessary  errors  of 
observation,  so  that  it  can  safely  be  neglected.  For  example,  Bunsen 
found  that  in  using  a  plate  of  crown  glass  47  millimeters  thick,  that  it 
absorbed  only  T4n  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  chemical  rays  that  fell  on  it  at 
a  perpendicular  incidence,  f  The  thickest  plate  of  glass  employed  by  me 
was  1.  '67  millimetres  from  surface  to  surface,  i.e.,  about  one-third 
of  that  used  by  Bunsen  ;  and  as  we  know  that  the  chemical  rays 
are  extinguished  by  glass  in  a  far  larger  proportion  than  those  which 
are  luminous,  it  follows  that  in  the  plates  mentioned  below  we  can 
safely  neglect  the  internal  extinction.  This  point  being  settled,  the 
mode  of  proceeding  becomes  quite  simple ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  amount  of  light  transmitted,  and  the  difference  between  the 
incident  and  transmitted  light  gives  the  amount  of  that  reflected,  and 
after  making  a  correction  for  internal  reflection,  we  shall  have  the 
means  of  comparing  the  results  of  theory  and  experiment. 

Mode  of  Determining  the  Indices  of  Refraction. 

In  my  experiments  on  transparent  substances,  always  where  it  was 
possible  prisms  of  the  substance  were  ground  and  the  index  of  refraction 
of  the  sodium  line  determined  as  usual  with  a  graduated  circle,  colli¬ 
mating  and  observing  telescope.  In  the  particular  experiments  detailed 
at  the  termination  of  this  article,  the  plates  of  glass  used  were  so  thin 
that  it  was  not  practicable  to  grind  from  them  prisms,  and  for  all  such 
cases  I  contrived,  tested,  and  used  two  somewhat  new  modes  of  proce¬ 
dure,  as  neither  the  method  of  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes  (alteration  of  the 
focus  of  a  microscope),  nor  that  of  Bernard  (displacement  of  an  image 
viewed  obliquely  through  a  plate),  were  here  found  to  give  reliable 
results. 

1.  A  minute  angular  fragment  of  the  glass  to  be  experimented  on  was 
placed  in  a  cell,  on  a  glass  slide,  like  those  used  for  mounting  microscopic 
objects,  and  surrounded  with  a  mixture  of  “  body-sperm-oil”  and  oil  of 
cassia,  the  proportions  being  varied  till  the  refraction  of  the  glass  for 
the  sodium  line  had  been  exactly  compensated  by  the  oil.  Olive  oil 
became  turbid  when  mixed  with  the  oil  of  cassia,  and  hence  could  not 
be  used.  The  mode  of  comparing  the  refractive  power  of  the  mixture 
of  the  oils  and  glass  was  as  follows : — At  the  distance  of  half-an-inch 
below  the  level  of  a  microscope  stage  was  a  fine  slit,  cut  in  tin-foil 
which  had  been  pasted  on  glass ;  the  microscope  was  focussed  on  this, 
a  sodium  flame  being  used  to  illuminate  it ;  the  cell  with  the  oil  and  frag¬ 
ment  of  glass  was  then  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  and  moved 
so  that  the  light  from  the  slit  passed  through  the  angular  fragment,  when 
it  would  happen  that  the  line  of  light  would  be  refracted  to  the  right  or  left 
hand  according  as  oil  or  glass  predominated  in  refractive  power,  which 
made  it  instantly  evident  whether  sperm  oil  or  oil  of  cassia  was  needed. 
A  number  of  experiments  were  made  to  test  this  method,  which  was 
found  to  answer  well,  the  index  of  refraction  as  determined  by  prism 
corresponding  with  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  fragment ;  so  in  the 
case  of  a  sample  of  crown  glass,  a  triangular  prism  gave  the  index  of  re¬ 
fraction  as  1 -526,  while  by  the  new  method  it  was  found  to  be  1  '529. 
This  method,  however,  is  capable  of  still  more  accurate  results,  as  in 
the  above-mentioned  experiments  the  compensation  was  pushed  only 
far  enough  to  answer  my  immediate  purpose — that  is  to  say,  the  frag¬ 
ment  may  be  considered  to  consist  of  one  large  triangular  prism  with  a 
moderate  angle,  and  a  number  of  smaller  prisms,  some  of  which  are  sure 
to  have  very  large  angles ;  these  latter  become  effective  when  the  glass 
is  under  oil,  total  reflection  no  longer  taking  place,  and  they  act  power¬ 
fully  on  the  light  coming  from  the  slit,  still  furnishing  faint  images 
having  a  considerable  deviation  even  after  the  main  portion  of  the  glass 
fragment  has  ceased  to  perceptibly  deflect  it. 

In  no  case  did  I  push  the  compensation  far  enough  to  gather  in  all 
these  outstanding  beams. 

2.  Another  method,  which  in  the  case  of  crown  glass  was  found  to 
answer  quite  well  enough  for  my  purpose,  and  to  be  very  convenient, 
consisted  in  fusing  to  a  spherical  globule  a  fragment  of  the  glass,  placing 
it  in  the  mixed  oils  and  effecting  compensation  by  observing  when  the 
globule  ceased  to  act  as  a  lens,  for  which  purpose  a  small  telescope  or 
the  microscope  can  be  employed.  Thus,  for  example,  a  certain  kind  of 
crown  glass,  when  ground  into  a  prism,  gave  as  index  of  refraction  for 
the  sodium  line  1'526,  while,  when  tested  according  to  this  second 
method,  the  results  of  two  experiments  were  1  ‘5232  and  1  '5235. 

I  give  now  the  results  of  careful  sets  of  experiments  on  the  amount 
of  light  transmitted  by  two  different  samples  of  crown  glass.  In  each 

*  Concluded  from  page  393. 
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case  the  results  of  four  independent  trials  are  given,  each  trial  being 
worked  out  with  the  aid  of  seven  double  compensations.  In  the  first 
case  the  thickness  of  the  glass  was  75  millimeters,  the  index  of  refrac¬ 
tion  1  5236,  and  allowing  for  the  effects  of  internal  reflection,  it  should, 
according  to  theory,  have  transmitted  91  736  per  cent  of  the  light 
falling  on  it.  Experiment  gave — 

92  227 
91-371 
91019 
91143 


91-440 

The  difference  -296  was  hardly  larger  than  the  necessary  error  connected 
with  the  method  of  making  the  determination. 

In  the  second  case  the  index  of  refraction  was  1  -5225,  the  thickness 
1  ‘677  millimeters,  and  by  theory  it  should  have  transmitted  91  "763  per 
cent  of  the  light  falling  on  it.  Below  are  the  actual  results  obtained: — 

90-886 
90  948 
90-892 
91895 


91-155 

The  difference  here  of  -500  per  cent,  or  ^  of  the  whole  amount,  is 
almost  equally  satisfactory,  and  these  experiments  show,  I  think,  that 
the  reflecting  power  of  glass  with  the  above  index  of  refraction  conforms 
in  the  closest  manner  to  the  predictions  of  theory.  Elaborate  experiments 
were  also  made  with  flint  glass,  quartz  and  calc-spar,  but  I  suppress  the 
results,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out  that  they  were  contaminated  with 
minute  errors  of  the  character  described  in  this  article  under  the  head 
“mode  of  adjusting,  &c.”  3rd;  the  adjustment  alluded  to  havingindeed 
been  always  made,  but  not  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  care  to  exclude 
the  last  trace  of  error. 


CARTES  DE  VISITE  SHOPS. 

[Daily  News.] 

To  a  philosophic  student  of  contemporary  events  there  is  no  more  in¬ 
structive  spot  for  reflection  than  the  windows  of  a  carte  de  visite  shop. 
The  rise  and  fall  in  the  popularity  of  specific  likenesses  is  a  wonderful 
gauge  of  public  sentiment.  The  manner  in  which  periodical  favourites 
are  forgotten  and  discarded  forcibly  illustrates  the  evanescence  of  great¬ 
ness  or  of  notoriety.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  for  instance, 
there  was  a  tremendous  run  upon  the  portraits  of  General  Prim  and  of 
the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern.  The  anxiety  to  inspect  the  countenances 
of  these  personages  caused  the  removal  of  the  Greek  brigands,  who  had 
been  a  standing  and  an  ugly  dish,  behind  the  panes.  Neither  the 
Prince  nor  Prim  lasted,  very  long  ;  they  were  gradually  removed  from 
the  more  prominent  situations,  and  are  now  mixed  up  with  that  sin¬ 
gular  mob  of  opera  singers,  bishops,  and  duchesses  who  are  always  fair 
stock  material  for  an  album.  On  the  publication  of  the  Secret  Treaty 
Bismarck  made  his  appearance.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  been  kept 
on  hand  for  contingencies.  The  early  copies  bore  unmistakable  evidence 
of  having  been  taken  a  long  time  back;  but  the  enterprise  of  the  trade 
was  quickly  able  to  satisfy  the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  A  bran  new 
edition  of  Bismarck  was  imported.  He  is  now  in  the  ascendant.  On 
every  fresh  account  of  a  Prussian  victory  the  crowds  who  stare  at 
newspaper  bills  will  enjoy  a  subsequent  gape  at  the  visage  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  North  German  Confederation. 

Some  shops  have  whole  strings  of  Bismarcks,  like  ropes  of  onions. 
They  seek  customers  for  the  article  by  displaying  their  enormous  efforts 
to  meet  the  demand  for  it.  But  Bismarck  pure  and  simple  is  not 
enough.  A  few  years  ago  the  famous  minister,  by  an  accident  which 
gave  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  speculation  in  idle  circles,  was 
photographed  t3te-a-tete  with  a  fascinating  prima  donna.  The  scandal¬ 
mongers  of  Paris  rushed  at  this  carte  at  once.  It  had  an  enormous 
sale,  especially  as  a  report  was  spread  that  it  was  being  bought  up  by 
admirers  of  the  statesman,  who  did  not  desire  their  idol  to  be  the  butt 
of  French  wits.  We  have  the  picture  at  present  exhibited  in  our  win¬ 
dows,  and  it  is  rather  amusing  to  hear  some  of  the  guesses  offered  at 
the  name  of  the  lady  who  figures  in  it,  the  common  impression  being 
that  the  pair  consists  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bismarck. 

Of  course,  as  in  all  articles  of  British  commerce  for  which  there  is  a 
demand,  the  sale  of  photographs  is  not  in  certain  quarters  above  the 
reproach  of  dishonesty.  In  poor  neighbourhoods  there  is  a  strong 
temptation  to  label  the  cartes  with  attractive  titles  which  do  not  belong  to 
them.  A  genuine  Bismarck,  which  costs  from  a  shilling  to  eighteenpence 
is  not  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  localities  wTho  take  upon  trust  a 
faded  Colenso  for  a  correct  portrait  of  the  distinguished  foreigner  The 
King  of  Prussia  and  Von  Moltke  follow  Bismarck  in  photograjhic'popu- 
larity.  Fritz  is  rare,  but  rapidly  ascending  in  shop-window  estima- 
tmn.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  is  much  sought  after.  Artists,  un¬ 
friendly  to  his  rdgime,  have  struck  off  enormous  quantities  of  carica¬ 
tures  of  a  rather  cruel  description,  in  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  hobbles 
on  crutches,  wears  a  hump  in  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Punch,  and  carries  little 
Louis  pick-a-back,  as  beggars  bear  their  brats.  Throughout  the  cheap 
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news  and  tobacco  shops  of  London  this  device  is  extensively  distributed. 
It  is  as  cruel  as  the  exaggei'ations  of  Gilray.  The  Empress  has  hitherto 
escaped  similar  treatment.  The  Empress,  being  steadily  required  for 
album  decoration  all  the  year  round,  does  not  as  yet  seem  to  have  been 
specially  prepared  for  the  circumstances  that  have  brought  her  still 
more  into  vogue. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  sale  of  likenesses  of  English  living  worthies 
is  not  potent,  and  seems  to  be  confined  to  a  multiplication  of  one  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  familiar  portraits.  Besides  what  may  be  seen  in  the 
photograph  shops,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  more  obscure  quarters  of 
the  town  the  war  brings  to  light  the  most  extraordinary  pictorial  rub¬ 
bish.  Illustrations  of  scenes  in  the  Crimea,  fly-marked,  dingy,  and 
crumpled,  are  hung  out  to  suit  the  prevalent  feeling  ;  ancient  sea  fights 
in  oils  are  suspended  at  the  doors  of  those  hospitals  for  crippled  furniture 
which  abound  in  certain  districts.  But  for  the  declaration  of  war  between 
France  and  Prussia  we  should  never  be  startled  by  the  disinterring  of 
these  curiosities  of  engraving  and  painting.  Then  we  have  piano  com¬ 
posers,  who  are  not  forgetful  of  the  prevailing  topic,  and  whose  pieces 
for  instrumentation  are  nominally  suggestive  of  the  Rhine.  The  various 
industries  to  which  we  have  referred  only  indicate  in  a  small  measure 
how  deeply  the  interest  in  the  one  absorbing  topic  has  penetrated  in 
every  direction.  The  carte-de-visite  shops  may  do  some  service  in  this 
connection.  At  their  windows  all  the  world  may  see  that  its  rulers,  its 
great  generals,  statesmen,  emperors,  and  kings  are  by  no  means  demi¬ 
gods.  There  is  nothing  about  them  to  suggest  that  sort  of  enthusiasm 
which  sends  thousands  of  men  into  battle,  to  die  or  to  be  maimed. 
Familiarity  with  the  portraits  of  celebrities,  if  it  does  not  breed  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  originals,  gives  the  mind  at  least  a  practical  turn,  and 
serves  as  an  admirable  corrective  to  any  instigations  towards  hero- 
worship,  to  which  even  sensible  persons  are  spasmodically  liable. 


(Bur  (^tutorial  Cable. 


Pictures  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Stuart  Wortley. 

When,  about  two  years  ago,  we  announced  the  intended  return  to 
photography  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley — -who  for  some  time  pre¬ 
viously  had  retired  from  what  we  may  term  active  duties  in  this  line 
— we  ventured  to  predict  that  an  artist  so  good,  and  a  manipulator 
so  excellent  as  he  was  well  known  to  he,  would  not  be  long  in  the 
field  before  he  would  make  his  presence  apparent.  That  he  has 
done  so  the  critiques  of  the  London  press  on  his  works  in  the  last 
exhibition,  together  with  the  display  of  his  pictures  in  the  windows 
of  the  print-shops,  bear  ample  evidence. 

We  have  now  before  us  two  of  Colonel  Wortley ’s  pictures,  each 
of  imposing  size,  being  14  X  12.  One  is  a  figure  subject — Pensive ; 
the  other  being  a  view  after  sunset,  with  the  poetical  motto — 

“  The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  night.” 

Darkness  has  set  in  with  such  effect  that  nought  is  visible  but  the 
“  mackerel-backed”  sky  illumined  by  the  sun,  which  is  now  below 
the  horizon.  The  lurid  luminousness  of  the  sky  is  broken  by  the 
outline  of  a  town,  with  its  church  steeple  projecting  into  the  glowing 
atmosphere.  The  photographs  are  of  a  warm  purple-black  tone,  and 
these,  with  the  numerous  other  productions  now  before  the  public, 
have  been  printed  by  the  method  so  clearly  described  by  him  in  our 
pages  a  few  weeks  since. 

The  next  exhibition  in  Conduit- street  will,  we  are  justified  in  say¬ 
ing,  be  enriched  by  some  new  works  on  which  Colonel  Wortley  is  at 
present  occupied. 

— ♦ — 

Portraits. 

By  Thomas  Johnson,  Leicester. 

We  have  on  previous  occasions  referred  to  the  technical  excellence 
of  Mr.  Johnson’s  large  portraits,  and  two  portraits  in  Arabian  and 
Syrian  costume,  which  he  has  sent  us,  are  quite  up  to  his  usual 
excellent  artistic  standard.  They  are  direct  productions,  and  are 
on  plates  15  X  12  inches. 

— ♦ — 

Art — Pictorial  and  Industrial. 

London :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 

This  is  an  illustrated  art  magazine,  the  first  two  numbers  of  which 
are  before  us.  Its  illustrations — of  which  there  are  six  in  each 
number — are  produced  by  photography,  although  its  literary  con¬ 
tents,  to  some  extent,  ignores  our  art-science.  This,  however,  is  a 
good  point  in  connection  with  the  new  serial;  for  the  general 
reader  who  purchases  the  book  for  the  sake  of  its  pictures  rarely 
desires  to  be  bored  with  the  details — historical,  critical,  or  manipu¬ 


lative — of  all  the  processes  of  printing  involved  in  the  production 
of  the  illustrations,  but  naturally  seeks  to  obtain  these,  if  it  be 
desirable,  from  journals  devoted  to  that  special  branch  of  science 
and  literature. 

Apropos  of  this,  we  some  time  ago  were  shown  by  a  friend  one 
number  of  a  journal  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  entitled  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Art  Journal,  which,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  arose  out 
of  the  ashes  of  a  defunct  serial,  the  Illustrated  Photographer,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  absorbed  into  this  new  claimant  for 
public  favour.  We  had  an  impression  at  the  time  that  the  editor 
had  made  a  miscalculation  in  filling  his  half-crown  monthly  with 
photographic  matter  somewhat  too  technical  for  the  general  public, 
but  not  sufficiently  so  for  the  photographer ;  and  the  public  appear 
to  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  for  the  journal  in  question 
has  ceased  to  exist. 

In  Art  the  scope  is  different,  processes  being  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  It  is  a  critical  and  descriptive  art  magazine,  very  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  on  toned  paper,  each  number  containing  illustrations, 
being  reproductions  from  Albert  Dfirer,  Michael  Angelo,  Greuse, 
Perrault,  Rembrandt,  Reynolds,  Cave  Thomas,  and  others. 

With  two  exceptions,  all  the  illustrations  have  been  printed  by 
the  new  method  of  surface  printing  recently  patented  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  and  fully  described  by  us  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  We  are 
pleased  at  finding  that  Mr.  Edwards  has  made  such  good  progress 
in  developing  this  exceedingly  useful  method  of  printing ;  for  in 
some  of  the  pictures — for  instance,  in  the  statue  of  Lord  Derby,  by 
Mr.  Theed — it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  finer  gradation 
than  is  there  to  be  found.  In  No.  1  there  is  a  beautiful  reproduction 
by  Woodbury’s  process  of  Leon  Perrault’s  painting,  Pour  la  Petite 
Chapelle. 

At  a  future  time  we  shall  give  an  extract  from  the  literary 
portion  of  this  new  claimant  for  public  favour,  which  has  our 
warmest  wishes  for  its  success. 

— f — 

The  Family  Friend. — Parts  I.  and  II. 

London  :  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co. 

Baird  as  has  been  the  progress  in  the  production  of  illustrated  books, 
we  were  scarcely  prepared  for  the  advance  indicated  by  the 
Family  Friend,  the  first  two  parts  of  which  are  now  published 
at  the  amazingly  low  price  of  fourpence  each.  In  addition 
to  narratives,  short  essays,  poetry,  miscellanea,  and  music,  there  is 
quite  a  plethora  of  admirably-executed  engravings,  many  of  which 
are  from  photographs  by  masters  in  the  art.  To  photographers  this 
is  indeed  a  cheap  pennyworth  ;  for,  in  the  Widow  and  Child  (by 
Rejlander),  Flora  McDonald  (by  Ross  and  Pringle),  Don’t  Tell, 
Good  Morning,  and  The  Tatting  Lesson  (by  the  London  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Company),  together  with  a  number  of  others  from  Goupil, 
they  have  excellent  examples  of  original  figure  poses.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  little  vignetted  landscape  Scriptural  sketches  and 
views  of  Scotch  scenery. 


Carbon  Prints. 

By  J.  A.  Spencer,  Gold  Hawk-terrace,  Shepherd’s-bush,  W. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  favoured  us  with  several  prints  illustrative  of  the 
different  pigments  employed  by  him  in  the  manufacture  of  his 
carbon,  or  rather  “  pigmented,”  tissue.  Many  of  these  being  from 
the  same  negative,  we  are  afforded  a  good  opportunity  for  cor¬ 
rectly  ascertaining  the  value  of  each  pigment  employed.  Some  are 
of  a  neutral  black  tint,  others  a  warm  black ;  there  are  also  deep 
purple,  reddish-brown,  and  sepia.  The  last-mentioned  is  very  effec¬ 
tive  for  some  classes  of  landscape,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  “  warm 
black”  will  prove  to  be  the  tint  most  in  demand. 

The  prints  are  all  executed  by  the  single  transfer  process,  and 
their  purity  is  unexceptionable.  One  of  them  bears  the  intimation 
that  it  has  been  transferred  and  developed  upon  ordinary  commercial 
paper  that  has  had  no  previous  preparation,  and  the  print  is  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  any  of  the  others.  In  reference  to  another  Mr. 
Spencer  writes  : — 

‘  ‘  Among  them  I  have  included  one  which,  though  not  a  perfect  print, 
shows  a  mode  of  transferring  that,  I  believe,  has  not  been  suggested  be¬ 
fore,  but  which  may  as  well  he  suggested  ere  some  discoverer  rushes 
down  to  Southampton -buildings  and  ‘patents’  it  out  of  hand.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  to  make  the  transfer  of  the  printed  picture  to  albumenised  paper  by 
immersing  both  for  the  purpose  in  water  to  which  a  very  small  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added.  The  albumen  is  rendered  perfectly 
insoluble,  and  the  picture  developes  quite  properly.” 
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The  Amateur’s  Manual  of  Photography.  Edited  by  Richard 

Kingham. 

London:  Thomas  Kingham. 

In  this  Manual ,  the  sixth  edition  of  which  we  have  received,  there 
are  some  excellent  chapters  by  Mr.  Blanchard  and  other  writers. 
At  the  present  time,  when  carbon  printing  is  claiming  such  great 
attention,  the  following  article,  which  we  extract  from  the  work, 
will  be  read  with  interest.  It  is  entitled — 


CARBON  PRINTING  BY  SINGLE  TRANSFER. 

How  often  has  it  been  found  in  connection  with  photography  that  a 
process  or  an  improvement  has  been  suggested  and  details  freely  given 
by  an  intelligent  and  unselfish  experimentalist  which  have  attracted 
but  little  notice  at  the  time,  but  which,  after  the  lapse  of  months,  or 
even  years,  has  been  rediscovered  by  some  brilliant  individual,  and 
heralded  forth  with  a  grand  flourish  of  trumpets  as  something  ‘  ‘  quite 
new.” 

We  are  led  to  the  above  remarks  in  consequence  of  the  great  and 
increasing  interest  which  is  being  taken  in  the  mode  of  printing  in  car¬ 
bon  by  “single  transfer,”  which,  for  simplicity,  ease  of  manipulation, 
and  beauty  of  result,  cannot  be  surpassed ;  and  although  we  hear 
of  Mr.  A.’s  process,  Mr.  B.’s  process,  and  Mr.  C.’s  process,  no  one 
seems  to  give  a  word  of  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies,  of  Edinburgh, 
whose  paper,  read  before  the  photographic  society  of  that  city  as  far 
back  as  July,  1864,  gave  full  details  of  a  mode  of  proceeding  exactly 
similar  to  that  followed  at  the  present  moment,  but  which  is  usually 
considered  to  be  quite  novel.  True,  some  improvements  have  been  made, 
one  or  more  of  which  have  been  patented,  and  even  the  process  so  fully 
described  by  Mr.  Davies,  was  itself  the  subject  of  a  patent  taken  out 
as  recently  as  1868,  but  which,  fortunately  for  the  patentee,  only  reached 
the  stage  of  “provisional  protection.”  In  all  cases,  however,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  identically  the  same,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
substance  employed  as  the  medium  of  attachment  to  the  surface  upon 
which  the  pigmented  paper  is  fixed  for  development. 

With  these  few  introductory  remarks  we  proceed  to  give,  in  as  con¬ 
cise  a  form  as  possible  (our  space  being  limited),  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
assuring  our  readers  that  very  short  practice  is  requisite  to  ensure  per¬ 
fect  success. 

1.  The  Preparation  of  the  Pigmented  Paper. — We  are  indebted  to  the 
excellent  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Blair,  of  Perth,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
oldest,  experimenters  in  carbon  in  this  country,  for  the  following  mode 
of  preparing  this  material : — Gelatine,  mixed  with  about  a  fourth  of  its 
weight  of  sugar,  and  a  little  common  salt  is  dissolved  in  from  four  to 
eight  parts  of  water,  according  to  the  consistency  required  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  atmosphere.  To  this  is  added  sufficient  Indian  ink  or 
other  pigment,  and,  when  thoroughly  dissolved  and  well  mixed,  it  should 
be  filtered  hot  through  fine  linen  cloth  or  flannel  into  a  dish,  or  bottle 
with  a  moderately  wide-lipped  mouth,  from  which  it  can  be  conveniently 
poured  upon  the  paper  to  be  coated. 

A  sheet  of  paper  is  taken  and  immersed  for  some  time  in  water,  then 
taken  out  and  placed  upon  a  slab  of  patent  plate  glass  somewhat  larger 
than  the  paper ;  two  or  three  folds  of  blotting-paper  are  then  laid  on  the 
paper,  so  as  to  absorb  all  the  surface  moisture,  and  cause  it  to  lay  per¬ 
fectly' flat  and  level  on  the  glass.  The  pigmented  gelatine  is  then  poured 
over  the  surface  of  the  paper,  which,  with  the  glass  plate  upon  which  it 
rests,  should  be  slightly  warmed  so  as  to  prevent  the  gelatine  “setting” 
too  rapidly,  and,  when  coated  all  over  with  an  even  and  regular  coat, 
laid  aside  in  a  perfectly  level  position  until  the  gelatine  has  “set.” 
Other  sheets  may  then  be  prepared  in  a  similar  way.  When  perfectly 
set  the  papers  may  be  removed  from  the  glass  plates  and  hung  up  to 
dry.  Some  little  experience  will  be  requisite  to  ensure  a  perfectly  level 
coat  of  gelatine ;  but  as  the  pigmented  paper  may  be  obtained  ready 
prepared,  many  amateurs  will  be  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  trouble  of 
preparing  it  themselves. 

2.  The  Sensitising  of  the  Paper. — This  is  done  by  floating  upon,  or 
immersion  into,  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  the  strength  of  which 
may  be  from  three  to  five  per  cent.,  and  then  hung  up  to  dry  in  a  dark 
but  well-ventilated  room.  An  immersion  or  floating  for  about  a  minute 
is  usually  sufficient,  even  in  moderately  cool  weather,  but  in  the  hot 
days  of  summer  we  have  found  an  almost  momentary  immersion  suffice, 
or  the  gelatinous  coating  has  had  a  tendency  to  dissolve  off  the  paper. 
(A  stronger  solution  may  be  employed,  and  in  some  cases  would  be 
desirable,  as  the  paper  is  more  sensitive  to  light,  but  it  is  also  apt  to 
become  spontaneously  insoluble,  and  cannot  be  kept  fit  for  use  for  many 
days  after  preparation. ) 

3.  The  Printing  is  done  in  the  usual  way,  only  from  the  pigmented 
paper  being  evenly  coloured  throughout,  the  progress  of  the  print  cannot 
be  watched  on  the  surface  as  in  silver  printing.  Experience,  therefore, 
must  be  our  guide,  or  we  must  employ  a  photometer  or  actinometer  to 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  force  of  the  light. 

4.  The  Transfer  for  Development. — Whatever  transfer  paper  is  em¬ 
ployed,  the  manipulation  will  be  the  same.  A  piece  is  cut  slightly 
larger  than  the  piece  of  pigmented  paper  used  (in  the  case  of  albumenised 
paper,  it  should  be  previously  passed  through  moderately  strong  alco¬ 
hol-methylated  will  do— to  cause  insolubility  of  the  albumen),  and 
both  are  plunged  into  a  dish  of  clean  water  an  inch  or  so  in  depth.  The 


two  surfaces  are  then  placed  face  to  face  upon  one  another  under  the 
water,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds  (in  winter  half-a-minute  may 
be  requisite),  gently  drawn  out  together  so  as  to  exclude  air-bubbles, 
which  would  cause  holes  in  the  finished  print — laid  upon  a  slab  of  glass, 
and  perfect  contact  ensured  by  passing,  with  a  steady  movement,  a  firm 
but  moderately  yielding  edge  over  the  papers,  thereby  scraping,  as  it 
were,  all  excess  of  water  and  air  before  it.  The  compound  paper  should 
then  be  placed  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper  till  ready  for  the  next 
operation.  By  means  of  a  small  instrument  of  India-rubber,  a  squeegee, 
as  it  is  termed  (being  in  principle  precisely  what  sailors  dry  the  deck  of 
a  ship  with),  a  number  of  prints  may  be  transferred  and  placed  between 
sheets  of  blotting-paper  in  an  exceedingly  short  space  of  time. 

5.  The  Development.  — After  the  prints  have  been  left  as  above  described 
from  ten  minutes  to  half-an-hour  they  are  ready  for  development,  and 
they  may  be  judged  to  be  ready  when  the  yellow  colour  of  the  bichromate 
has  penetrated  through  the  transfer  paper.  They  are  first  placed  in  a 
vessel  of  cold  water  to  remove  the  principal  part  of  the  soluble  bichro¬ 
mate,  it  being  desirable  to  remove  without  heat  as  much  of  this  reagent 
as  possible,  not  only  on  account  of  its  colour,  but  equally  so  on  account 
of  its  action  upon  gelatine,  and  when  the  yellow  tint  has  been  nearly 
removed  the  papers  are  then  placed  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  from 
90°  to  100°  Fah.  After  a  few  moments  the  warm  water  freely  permits 
the  removal  of  the  pigmented  paper,  which  can  then  be  easily  separated 
from  the  transfer  paper,  when  most  of  the  gelatine  and  colour  will  be 
found  adhering  to  the  latter.  The  portion  not  rendered  insoluble  by 
light  will  then  readily  wash  away,  leaving  the  picture  in  all  its  details. 
To  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  colour,  &c.,  the  picture  may  be  laid 
upon  a  glass  slab,  and  a  stream  of  warm  water  allowed  to  flow  over  it, 
when  the  development  will  be  rapid  and  perfect.  When  the  whole  of 
the  details  are  out — and  the  development  of  a  picture  seldom  occupies 
more  than  three  or  four  minutes — the  print  should  be  rinsed  in  cold 
water,  or  allowed  to  remain  a  few  minutes  therein,  to  remove  the  last 
trace  of  chromate,  which  would  detract  from  the  purity  of  the  colour. 
It  may  then  be  hung  up  at  once  to  dry,  but,  to  ensure  the  perfect 
hardening  of  the  gelatine,  the  writer  finds  it  most  desirable  to  immerse 
it  for  three  or  four  minntes  in  a  dilute  solution  of  common  alum,  of  about 
one  or  one  and  a-half  per  cent.,  and,  after  a  final  rinse,  it  may  then  be 
dried,  trimmed,  and  mounted  in  the  usual  manner. 

Prints  obtained  in  this  manner  from  ordinary  negatives  are  of  course 
reversed  ;  but  there  are  so  many  ways  of  obtaining  reversed  negatives — 
by  taking  the  picture  through  the  glass,  by  the  use  of  a  prism  or  mirror, 
or  by  transferring  the  film  to  gelatine  or  to  collodion — that  few  photo¬ 
graphers  will  be  unable  to  produce  what  is  necessary  in  this  respect, 
and  the  slight  additional  trouble  will  be  amply  compensated  for  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  undoubted  permanence  of  the  results. 


War  versus  Science.  —Nature  points  out  that  the  Franco-German 
War  is  telling  heavily  on  science  on  the  Continent.  In  the  number  of 
the  Revue  des  Cours  Scientifiques  for  August  13,  the  editor  hints  at 
the  possible  suspension  at  an  early  date  of  the  publication  of  his  journal 
till  the  war  is  over. 

Charge  for  Selling  Indecent  Photographic  Cards. — At  the 
Middlesex  Sessions,  on  the  18th  instant,  before  Mr.  Sergeant  Cox, 
Henry  Warren,  alias  Eugene  Judge,  was  indicted  for  that  he  did  unlaw¬ 
fully,  wickedly,  &c.,  sell  and  utter  fourteen  obscene  prints  or  papers 
called  photographic  cards.  Mr.  Harris  (with  whom  was  Mr.  Besley) 
conducted  the  prosecution;  Mr.  Poynter  appeared  for  the  prisoner. 
On  the  26th  of  June  an  advertisement  appeared  in  Reynolds's  Weekly 
Neivspaper  respecting  the  sale  of  certain  prints  and  works  of  an  in¬ 
decent  character,  and  coming  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Superintendent 
Thompson,  of  the  E  division,  was  answered  by  that  officer.  The  letter 
was  addressed  to  Mr.  S.  Warren,  Little-heath,  Potter’s-bar,  London, 
the  address  given  in  the  advertisement.  On  the  following  day  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  obscene  pictures  was  transmitted  to  the  writer  of  the  letter, 
together  with  a  transparent  card.  A  post-office  order  for  two  pounds 
was  then  sent  to  the  same  address  as  advertised,  and  fourteen  photo¬ 
graphs  were  received  in  answer  by  the  superintendent.  The  post-office 
order  was  presented  by  the  prisoner’s  wife,  as  was  also  another  order 
for  thi'ee  guineas,  and  was  signed  “  H.  Warren.”  The  receipts  for  the 
registered  letters  were  also  in  the  same  handwriting.  This  was  the 
evidence  as  to  the  identity  of  the  prisoner  with  the  person  who  sent  the 
photographs,  in  addition  to  which  there  was  found  upon  him  a  great 
number  of  indecent  prints.  At  the  prisoner’s  house  was  also  found  a 
letter  of  Superintendent  Thompson's  to  the  prisoner.  The  jury  found 
the  prisoner  guilty,  and  the  court  sentenced  him  to  be  imprisoned  and 
kept  to  hard  labour  for  eighteen  months.  The  learned  judge  eulogised 
the  tact  and  ability  displayed  by  the  superintendent  and  his  officers  in 
bringing  the  prisoner  to  justice.  It  appeared  he  had  been  for  ten  years 
carrying  on  the  trade,  but  had  evaded  every  endeavour  of  the  police  to 
detect  him  till  his  capture  on  the  present  occasion.  The  judge,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  prisoner,  told  him  that  in  pandering  to  the  vices  of  old 
men  he  was  doing  his  best  to  corrupt  youth. 
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PARALLEL  IDEAS  VUES US  PATENT  RIGHTS  IN  SURFACE 

PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  said  to  be 
wisdom,  hut  in  the  multitude  of  patents  there  is  enough  to  almost 
derange  an  unsophisticated  brain. 

I  was  about  to  try  my  hand  with  a  mechanical  printing  process  de¬ 
scribed  in  your  Journal  when  a  friend  warned  me  to  desist,  “for,”  said 
he,  “it  is  patented,  and  you  may  get  into  a  mess.”  Sure  enough  he 
was  right,  and  so  in  deference  to  the  patent  rights  of  Mr.  Edwards  I 
desisted. 

It  is  only  two  days  since  I  was  on  a  brief  visit  to  a  friend  who,  like 
myself,  had  been  trying  mechanical  or  surface  printing,  and  1  passed  on 
the  warning  I  had  received  as  already  narrated.  “Oh  !  ”  said  he,  “  it 
is  all  right ;  I  am  working  Albert’s  process,  which  is  not  patented — not 
Edwards’s,  which  is.”  His  success  being  most  encouraging,  I  very 
gladly  availed  myself  of  his  kind  offer  to  show  me  its  details.  Accord¬ 
ingly  next  morning  we  set  to  work,  and  somewhat  to  my  surprise  he 
went  through  the  same  course  of  manipulations  that  I  had  done  myself. 
The  only  point  of  difference  was  that  he  did  not  add  any  chrome  alum 
to  his  gelatine,  as  recommended  by  Edwards  ;  but  this,  he  said,  could 
easily  be  dispensed  with  when  the  object  for  which  it  was  added  was 
borne  in  mind.  This,  he  further  remarked,  was  to  prevent  the  gelatine 
from  becoming  too  soft  and  soluble;  but  in  virtueof  Albert’s  recommenda¬ 
tion,  he  obtained  this  in  even  a  simpler  manner  than  by  the  addition  of 
anything  to  the  gelatine,  for  he  merely  held  up  to  the  light  for  a  few 
seconds  the  bach  of  the  glass  plate  on  which  the  gelatine  film  was 
spread,  and  it  was  no  more  soluble. 

Now  I  am  desirous  of  doing  justly  both,  by  Mr.  Edwards  and  myself. 
If  in  working  the  process,  as  my  friend  has  successfully  done,  I  am 
infringing  the  patent  of  that  gentleman,  I  should  not  think  of  proceed¬ 
ing  further  without  a  license  to  do  so  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  by 
following  the  instructions  of  another  person  who  has  not  secured  by 
patent  his  modus  operandi ,  I  can  succeed  as  well  as  by  Edwards’s  pro¬ 
cess,  it  would  be  unjust  to  myself  and  family  were  I  to  pay  any  sum, 
however  small,  in  connection  with  its  use.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  from  what 
you  have  written  on  the  subject,  the  real  point  of  difference  between 
the  open  process  of  “lichtdruck”  and  the  patent  process  of  Edwards 
is  that  in  the  former  case  the  gelatine  is  rendered  insoluble  by  a  brief 
exposure  of  the  back  of  the  plate  to  light,  whereas  in  the  latter  the 
same  object  is  secured  by  the  addition  of  chrome  alum  to  the  gelatine, 
the  result  in  both  cases  being  similar.  Am  I  right  in  this  supposition  ? 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  D.  H.  W. 

August  24,  1870. 

[Not  having  bestowed  much  study  upon  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  processes  named,  we  are  unable  at  present  to  enter  into 
the  subject ;  but  in  Mr.  Edwards’s  specification  he  has  set  forth  the 
various  points  claimed  by  him  as  novel.  To  the  study  of  this  speci¬ 
fication  we  again  refer  our  correspondent. — Eds.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  half-plate  mahogany  camera  (square),  with  two  dark  slides,  will  he  exchanged 
for  a  good  curtain  complete  for  the  studio. — Address,  W.  H.,  154,  Tatton- 
street,  Regent-road,  Salford,  Manchester. 


E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.  (New  York). — Our  Almanac  for  the  present 
year  has  been  “  out  of  print  ”  for  some  months,  and  we  regret  to  Bay  that  it 
is  now  impossible  to  fulfil  your  order. 

William  M'Laren. — The  cause  of  your  failure  is  obvious;  instead  of  nitric 
you  have  added  hydrochloric  acid  to  your  bath,  and  the  precipitate  which  fell 
is  chloride  of  silver.  Filter  it  out  and  add  a  few  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  make  up  for  lost  strength. 

Tyro  (0 fford-road).—  You  have  applied  to  us  for  information  that  you  can 
obtain  from  any  manual ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  sacrifice  so  much  of  our  space 
as  would  be  necessary  to  give  you  a  reply  in  full.  Good  manuals  may  be 
obtained  at  a  trifling  cost.  See  our  advertisement  pages. 

J.  Frankland. — It  would  be  great  folly  for  you  to  use  a  head-re6t  when 
photographing  the  babies  referred  to  in  your  communication.  Trust  to  your 
own  manipulative  skill  and  a  good  lens  to  obtain  pictures  of  the  children 
with  a  very  rapid  exposure.  When  children  are  taken  with  the  aid  of  a 
head-rest  the  pictures  are  generally  stiff  and  constrained. 

R.  L.  S. — The  platinised  mirrors  you  so  much  admire  are  prepared  by  adding 
essence  of  lavender  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum.  With  the  essence, 
now  charged  with  the  platinum,  is  mixed  a  third  part  of  litharge  and  borate 
of  lead,  and  this  mixture  is  applied  to  the  glass  to  be  platinised  by  means  of 
a  brush.  It  is  now  placed  in  a  muffle  or  furnace,  by  which,  when  brought 
to  a  sufficient  heat,  the  platinum  is  caused  to  adhere  to  the  glass  in  a  polished 
metallic  form. 

Delta. — You  have  not  washed  your  plates  sufficiently  before  applying  tho 
preservative.  You  can  satisfy  yourself  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  brown 
stains  if  you  prepare  two  plates,  washing  one  thoroughly  after  its  removal 
from  the  exciting  bath,  and  giving  the  other  only  a  rinsing,  and  then  applying 
the  tannin  preservative.  In  one  case  the  surface  will  become  brown  in  a 
few  hours  ;  in  the  other  it  will  remain  in  its  original  condition,  and  be  quite 
good  after  months. 

Henry  Wallace. — The  apparatus  which  you  suppose  to  be  new  is  really  not 
so,  having  been  brought  out  and  sold  in  1864  under  the  name  of  the  “  appa¬ 
ratus  Dubroni.”  It  has  been  several  times  described  in  this  Journal,  and 
about  five  years  ago  we  published  details  of  our  experiments  with  it.  Hence 
you  see  that  we  do  supply  our  readers  with  an  account  of  every  new  thing  of 
importance,  whether  good  or  bad,  that  is  brought  out  in  connection  with  our 
art-science. 

M.  A.  asks: — “Can  the  carbon  tissue  or  paper  now  sold  be  used  for  lantern 
slides?  and,  if  so,  what  preparation  is  put  on  the  glass  to  make  the  colouring 
matter  adhere  ?  Will  albumen  do?”  AVe  reply:  the  commercial  tissue  answers 
quite  well.  If  the  glass  plate  be  thoroughly  freed  from  grease  or  such 
matter,  no  substratum  will  be  necessary  to  cause  the  adhesion  of  the  pic¬ 
ture — “Does  the  carbon  process  produce  small  portraits  equal  to  silver 
prints?”  AVe  have  seen  carbon  prints  of  a  small  size  quite  equal  to  those 
produced  by  silver. 

A  AVould-be  Enameller.— Bear  in  mind  the  following: — If  you  have  not  a 
sufficiently  tough  collodion  to  bear  transferring  from  the  plate,  give  it  a  sub¬ 
stratum  of  benzole  and  India-rubber  to  which  some  plain  collodion  has  been 
added.  AVhen  dry,  apply  the  iodised  collodion  in  which  the  picture  is  to  bo 
formed,  and,  after  making  a  transparency,  tone  it  first  in  a  weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  and  then  in  a  solution  of  platinum.  A  blacker  tone  is  fre¬ 
quently  obtained  if  both  these  baths  be  employed  than  if  platinum  alone 
were  used,  which  often  gives  a  greenish  black.  On  the  toning  agent  depends 
mainly  the  colour  the  picture  will  be  when  finished.  The  picture  must  then 
be  placed  on  the  enamel,  and,  when  dry,  made  hot  so  as  to  burn  away  the  film 
of  organic  matter  ;  after  which  it  is  covered  with  flux  and  exposed  to  a  red 
heat. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  NEW  PATENTS. 

Aug.  8,  1870. — “  An  Improved  Means  of  Exhibiting  in  the  Open  Air 
Photo.  Views,  Portraits,  or  Pictures. — No.  2,202.”  J.  M.  A.  Lacomme. 

August  16,  1870. — “Improvements  in  Obtaining  Proofs  or  Impressions 
from  Printing  Surfaces  Produced  by  Photography,  and  also  in  Obtain¬ 
ing  Such  Printing  Surfaces.— No.  2,266.”  Fred.  Richd.  Window. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Photographs  Registered.— 

Alex.  Nicol,  Edinburgh. — Design  for  Bach  of  Carte  Mount. 

Edward  Banes,  Brompton.—  TAe  Last  Lot  at  Charles  Dickens's  Sale. 

Jesse  Harris,  Portsea.—  Group  of  II.Lt.IL.  Prince  Arthur ,  and  Officers  of 
M.M.S.  “  Crocodile." 

J.  M.  Coppinger,  Leeds. — Copy  from  Print  of  Group  Comprising  the  Pev. 
John  Wesley  and  Tivo  Others. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

A.  B.  C. — AVe  find  it  quite  impossible  to  decipher  your  letter.  Write  again, 
and  write  more  plainly. 

J.  B.  F.— 1.  A  blanket  will  make  a  much  better  background  for  occasional  por¬ 
trait  work  in  a  garden  than  the  screen  of  brown  paper.— 2.  A  lens  of  ten 
inches  in  focus  will  cover  a  6  X  5  plate  without  requiring  to  be  much  stopped 
down. 

Experimentalist. — There  is  no  occasion  for  your  using  apyrogallic  develop¬ 
ing  solution  as  strong  as  you  have  been  doing.  The  negatives  you  saw  in 
our  office,  and  with  which  you  express  yourself  pleased,  were  developed  with 
a  two-grain  solution. 

Photo-Astron. — The  wires  in  your  carriers  are  not  made  of  silver,  whatever 
the  maker  may  say  to  the  contrary  ;  they  are  made  of  German  silver,  which 
is  merely  a  composition  or  mixture  of  copper  and  nickel,  known  also  as  nickel 
silver.  It  has  none  of  the  metallic  properties  of  silver  except  the  colour,  and 
that  is  not  even  the  same,  nickel  silver  being  of  a  dingy  yellowish  colour 
when  compared  with  real  silver. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  August  24th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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HOW  TO  OBTAIN  STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF 
MICROSCOPIC  SUBJECTS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  occasional  half-hour’s  examination  of 
stereoscopic  pictures  we  have  frequently  felt  tempted  to  decide  that 
for  the  future  we  should  take  only  binocular  views" of  nature.  An 
ordinary  photograph,  however  well  taken  and  however  much  it  may 
command  admiration,  is  but  a  picture  after  all ;  but  when  a  pair 
of  pictures  have  been  obtained  from  standpoints  differing  only  a  few 
inches,  and  are  made  to  coalesce  b}^  means  of  the  stereoscope,  the 
representation  before  the  spectator  ceases  to  be  a  picture;  it  then 
becomes  a  reality — “  Seems  !  nay  is.” 

We  have  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  amusement  and  effect,  taken 
a  binocular  picture  of  a  piece  of  apparently  interminable  forest 
brushwood,  which,  as  a  single  picture,  was  simply  an  unmeaning 
mass — a  sort  of  pictorial  chaos-— and  have  listened  with  interest  to 
the  comments  made  on  the  single  picture  and  its  hopeless  intricacies 
compared  with  the  laudatory  exclamations  which  greeted  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  stereoscope.  If  any  photographer  has  attempted  to 
take  a  view  of  a  well-frequented  fishing  station  when  the  harbour 
was  filled  with  boats,  he  will  have  obtained  the  best  idea  of  intricacy 
and  confusion  that  we  can  suggest.  Some  single  and  stereoscopic 
pictures  of  Wick  harbour  that  we  took  on  one  occasion  are  probably 
the  best  specimens  of  pictorial  order  versus  confusion  that  we  have 
ever  seen. 

Laying  aside  the  ordinary  camera  as  an  agent  for  obtaining  views 
from  nature,  we  now  take  up  the  microscope.  What  we  desire,  first 
of  all,  to  direct  attention  to  is  the  increased  fascination  that  centres 
in  some  subjects  when  examined  by  the  binocular  microscope  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  ordinary  single  tube.  The  solidity  and  beauty  of 
these  tiny  objects  when  thus  viewed  are  simply  marvellous.  As  is 
the  photographic  view  of  natural  scenery  when  seen  in  the  stereo¬ 
scope  and  out  of  it,  so  is  the  effect  conveyed  by  a  minute  body  when 
viewed  in  a  binocular  and  in  a  single  microscope.  In  one  the  image 
is  a  flat  picture ;  in  the  other  it  is  a  solid  body.  The  production  of 
large  and  perfect  representations  of  the  most  minute  bodies  by  means 
of  photography  is  now,  thanks  to  such  men  as  Drs.  R.  L.  Maddox 
and  Woodward,  a  fact  realised  by  every  man  of  science ;  but  the 
work  in  this  direction  is  not  complete  so  long  as  monocular  repre¬ 
sentations  only  are  made. 

A  short  time  ago  we  were  desirous  of  obtaining  an  ordinary 
stereoscopic  pictui’e  of  a  small  object — the  head  of  a  crane  fly.  We 
had  previously  taken  a  negative  of  it  about  three  inches  in  size,  so 
as  to  form  an  object  for  the  magic  lantern,  but  we  afterwards  con¬ 
sidered  it  desirable  to  make  a  stereoscopic  slide  from  the  same  subject. 
Without  dwelling  upon  the  various  methods  we  intended  adopting, 
and  our  reasons  for  so  doing,  we  shall  now  explain  the  method  that 
we  finally  adopted,  and  which  yielded  results  of  the  most  gratifying 
character.  As  a  prelude  to  what  we  are  about  to  say,  we  may  state 
that  any  reader  who  possesses  the  most  ordinary  achromatic  micro¬ 
scope  and  a  quarter-plate  camera  may  obtain  quite  as  good  and 
successful  results  as  we  did. 

The  object  glass  that  we  employed  on  the  occasion  was  the  lowest 
power  in  our  possession,  viz.,  one  of  two  inches  in  focus.  This  per¬ 


mitted  the  whole  of  the  object  to  be  distinctly  displayed  in  the  field 
of  the  instrument.  Having  placed  the  microscope  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  so  as  to  obtain  a  ray  of  sunlight  on  the  mirror  beneath 
the  stage,  we  then  placed  in  position  the  slide  to  be  photographed — 
with  this  difference,  however,  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding, 
that  we  inserted  under  one  end  a  small  wedge  tapering  up  to  the 
thickness  of  a  penny  piece.  At  the  eyepiece  end  of  the  tube  we 
placed  the  camera,  from  which  we  had  previously  removed  the  lens, 
and  having  excluded  all  light  except  that  which  was  transmitted 
through  the  tube,  we  adjusted  the  size  of  the  picture  by  sliding  in 
or  out  the  ground  glass,  and  the  focus  by  means  of  the  rack.  In 
this  position  -we  took  the  first  of  the  binocular  negatives.  Now 
removing  the  wedge  from  under  the  end  of  the  slide,  we  transferred 
it  to  the  opposite  end  and  proceeded  as  before.  We  thus  ob¬ 
tained  two  pictures — similar,  yet  different.  When  printed  from 
and  mounted  on  a  stereoscopic  slide  the  effect  was  exceedingly 
beautiful ;  it  was  as  if  a  huge  model  had  been  prepared  in  a 
translucent  material.  To  heighten  the  effect  we  made  a  trans¬ 
parency  on  glass,  and,  by  means  of  chlorising  and  washing  with 
Schlippe’s  salt,  as  described  in  our  Almanac,  we  converted  the 
image  into  a  fine  transparent  brown  exactly  the  colour  of  the 
original. 

There  is  only  one  class  of  subjects  that  can  be  effectively 
represented  in  the  manner  we  have  described.  We  do  not  suppose 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  in  this  way  representations  of  the 
higher  kind  of  microscopic  “  game  ”  at  which  Dr.  Maddox  flies,  and 
for  this  reason : — When  operating  with  very  high  powers  on  difficult 
test  subjects,  not  only  is  the  thickness  of  the  covering  glass  an 
element  of  disturbancedn  the  definition  (one,  however,  now  easily  got 
over),  but  its  inclination  at  other  than  a  right  angle  to  the  axis  of 
the  objective  may  create  insurmountable  confusion.  This,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  high  powers  are  absolutely  devoid  of  depth  of 
focus,  and  therefore  that  an  object  so  placed  that  one  part  is  nearer 
to  the  lens  than  another  could  not  all  be  sharp,  seems  to  us  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  method  from  being  serviceable  when  such  objects  as 
Podura  scales  and  Naviculce  are  to  be  photographed  with  powers 
only  one-twelfth  of  an  inch. 

About  two  months  since  a  new  invention  in  connection  with  the 
microscope  was  made  public,  by  which  the  very  highest  class  of 
test  objects  may  be  photographed,  as  they  are  now  seen  with  full 
stereoscopic  effect.  The  excellent  binocular  microscope  introduced 
by  Mr.  Wenliam,  and  now  well  known  to  microscopists,  answers 
only  when  low  powers  are  used,  being,  in  consequence  of  its  internal 
construction  (which  we  need  not  here  describe),  quite  unsuited  for 
showing  any  object  under  an  object  glass  of  short  focus.  But  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  Mr.  J.  AY. 
Stephenson,  F.R.M.S.,  &c.,  exhibited  a  new  form  of  binocular 
microscope  invented  by  him,  which,  if  w^e  mistake  not,  will  soon 
eclipse  every  other  form  hitherto  in  use,  from  the  original  binocular 
by  AVenliam  to  those  which,  while  professedly  improvements  upon 
it,  still  depend  upon  the  same  principle. 

Like  most  good  things,  the  new  Stephenson  binocular  is  very 
simple,  and  is  based  on  well-known  principles.  Not  only  is  it  a 
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binocular,  but  it  is  also  an  erecting,  microscope.  In  liis  communication 
to  the  Microscopical  Society,  after  referring  to  the  defects  of  existing 
instruments,  Mr.  Stephenson  continues  as  follows : — 

My  aim,  then,  has  been  to  produce  a  binocular  which,  by  inversion 
of  the  object,  both  laterally  and  longitudinally,  shall  act  as  an 
erector,  and  under  which  an  object  can,  therefore,  be  dealt  with 
without  any  change  in  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  originally 
observed,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  horizontal  stage  is  preserved, 
notwithstanding  the  inclination  of  the  body  of  the  instrument  at  any 
angle  which,  by  experiment,  may  be  found  the  most  convenient  in 
use,  the  object  of  the  latter  arrangement  being  to  enable  the  observer 
to  dissect  or  arrange  objects  under  fluids — a  process  which,  with  an 
inclined  stage,  is  obviously  impossible. 

The  former  object  is  attained 
in  the  following  manner : — 

The  light  emerging  from  the 
objective  is  received  on  the 
shorter  sides  of  two  truncated 
rectangular  prisms  (  fig.  1),  of 
which  the  sides  enclosing  the 
right  angles  are  equal ;  the  hypo- 
thenuse  planes  of  these  prisms 
being  placed  together,  but  in¬ 
clined  to  each  other  at  an  angle 
of  about  4°,  form  a  wedge  of 
glass,  having  an  angle  of  about 
94°,  and  on  this  wedge  the  di¬ 
verging  cone  of  light  falls.  The 
light  incident  on  the  first  surfaces, 

B  C,  of  the  the  prisms  is  thus 
divided,  and,  being  refracted 
towards  the  longer  sides,  A  B. 
is  thence  totally  reflected  and 
emerges  at  the  upper  sides  A  T>; 
the  dispersion  caused  by  refrac¬ 
tion  at  the  first  being  corrected 
at  the  second  transmitting  sur¬ 
face. 

We  have  thus  obtained  two 
fields,  each  having,  by  one  reflec¬ 
tion,  been  laterally  inverted. 

In  order  to  perfect  the  erection  of  the  image,  it  is  now  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  induce  a  second  reflection  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
first,  giving  what  I  have  called  (for  want  of  a  better  expression)  the 

longitudinal  inversion ; 
this  is  readily  accom¬ 
plished  by  placing  a  third 
prism  (fig.  2)  over  those 
just  described,  and  may 
be  constructed  to  reflect 
the  light  at  any  angle 
which,  as  I  said  before, 
may  be  deemed  the  most 
convenient  in  use,  al¬ 
though  it  is  obvious  that 
the  nearer  this  approaches 
a  right  angle  the  smaller 
will  be  the  quantity  of 
glass  employed,  and  the 
less  the  consequent  loss 
of  light.  It  is  sufficiently 
obvious  from  the  figure 
that  the  two  laterally- 
corrected  pencils  of  light 
entering  the  prism  at 
B  C  are  totally  reflected 
at  A  B,  and  emerge  longitudinally  inverted  at  A  C. 

In  the  instrument  before  you  this  (angle  is  75°  (the  others  being  of 
course  52i  each),  which  is  probably,  with  this  stand,  as  convenient 
as  any. 

By  the  combination  thus  complete,  the  two  perfectly- erected  fields 
reach  the  eyes  of  the  observer  at  an  angle  of  15°  (being  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  that  previously  indicated),  which  enables  him,  with  his 
arms  resting  on  the  table,  to  operate  with  fluids  on  a  still  horizontal 
stage,  the  distance  of  which,  from  the  eyepiece,  has  been  lessened 
rather  more  than  an  inch  by  the  bent  course  which  the  light 
has  been  compelled  to  travel.  At  the  same  time  the  instrument, 
being  perfectly  symmetrical,  the  illumination  of  each  field  is  exactly 
equal,  and  the  focal  distance  the  same. 


Having  thus  imperfectly  described  the  mode  by  which  the  two 
essential  conditions  have  been  fulfilled,  I  will  now  direct  your 
attention  to  two  other  advantages  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  of 
considerable  importance. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  much  smaller 
angle  at  which  the  two  tubes  consti¬ 
tuting  the  body  converge,  which  arises 
from  the  fact  that,  the  object  being  erect, 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  that  the  pencils 
of  light  should  intersect  each  other  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  pseudoscopic  effects, 
as  in  the  Wenliam  form ;  the  consequence 
being  that  in  the  erecting  binocular  this 
angle  is  reduced  from  twelve  and  a-half 
to  eight  degrees,  and  the  points  towards 
which  the  eyes  converge  are  situated  at 
the  respective  distances  of  ten  and  a-half 
inches  and  sixteen  and  two-thirds  inches, 
which  distances  are  proportional  to  the 
cotangents  of  the  two  angles. 

Most  of  us  have  probably  found  that 
persons  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
binocular  complain  of  a  straining  and 
aching  of  the  eyes  after  using  the  instrument  for  a  few  minutes 
only,  and  this  would  probably  be  found  to  be  the  case  principally 
with  long-siglited"persons,  with  whom  the  convergence  of  the  eyes 
is  generally  extremely  small,  and  to  whom  consequently  the  abnor¬ 
mal  condition  of  vision  at  a  short  distance  is  somewhat  painful. 

F'O  4 


Fig.  1 — The  two  lower  prisms,  showing  the  division  and  lateral  inversion  of  the  cone 
of  light  on  leaving  the  objective. 

„  2. — The  upper  prism,  showing  the  longitudinal  inversion  of  the  laterally-corrected 
image. 

,,  3. — The  three  prisms  as  arranged  in  use— the  two  lower  being  rounded  to  fit  into 
the  arm  which  carries  the  object  glass. 

„  4. — The  upper  part  of  the  microscope. 

The  only  remaining  peculiarity  in  the  instrument  is  the  rotation 
of  the  body  on  the  axis  in  which  the  prisms  are  placed,  by  which 
means  the  stand  can,  by  half  a  revolution,  be  placed  completely  out 
of  the  way  of  the  observer,  or  by  its  rotation  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  the  student  can  place  himself  relatively  to  any  object  on  the 
stage  in  any  position  which  he  may  deem  the  most  expedient  for  his 
purpose ;  or,  again,  when  two  or  three  observers  wish  to  examine 
specimens  of  interest,  they  can  do  so  successively  without  rising 
from  their  seats. 

In  conclusion :  I  would  only  remark  that,  although  I  have  given 
the  angles  of  the  upper  and  lower  prisms  as  being  90  and  75,  and 
have  stated  that  the  hypothenuse  planes  are  placed  together,  it  must 
by  no  means  be  assumed  that  these  angles  and  positions  are  the 
best  possible ;  it  may  be  that  as  good  or  even  better  results  might 
be  obtained  were  the  upper  prism  placed  beneath  the  lower,  or  were 
the  positions  of  the  lower  prisms  reversed  (causing  a  still  smaller 
convergence  of  the  tubes),  or  their  angles  different  from  those  which 
I  have  described,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  excellent  definition 
of  the  present  arrangement  leaves  little  to  desire  in  an  erecting 
binocular  microscope. 

We  look  upon  the  double  prism  described  above  as  that  which 
supplies  in  the  most  perfect  manner  the  means  of  obtaining  stereo- 
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scopic  photographs  of  objects  that  require  the  employment  of  high 
powers ;  but,  when  used  for  this  purpose,  the  third  prism  which 
deflects  the  pencils  transmitted  by  the  pair  situated  nearest  to  the 
object  glass  may  be  advantageously  omitted,  because  the  reasons 
which  necessitate  its  presence  in  the  microscope,  when  used  as  an 
instrument  for  examining  or  dissecting  an  object,  do  not  exist  when 
it  is  to  be  employed  as  a  photographic  instrument. 


THE  LATENT  IMAGE  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT. 

It  is  always  advantageous  to  remember  that  great  uncertainty  still 
exists  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  change  which  light  effects  upon 
the  sensitive  film  of  iodide  of  silver.  Many  eminent  experimentalists 
have  given  their  adhesion  to  what  is  now  rather  absurdly  styled  the 
“  molecular  theory  ”  of  the  action  of  light,  while  others,  in  whose 
ability  and  judgment  we  have  equal  confidence,  believe  that  light  acts 
chemically  on  the  iodide  of  silver  constituting  the  sensitive  surface, 
and  that  a  true  but  subtle  form  of  reduction  results  from  the  action 
of  the  “  actinic  ”  rays.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  full  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  either  view ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  about  the  matter  is  that  when  light  acts  on  the  sensitive 
film  a  change  is  effected  in  the  direction  of  reduction,  but,  whether 
this  is  a  purely  physical  or  essentially  chemical  change,  has  not  yet 
been  proved.  Under  these  circumstances  we  gladly  welcome  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  thoughtful  paper  of  Mr.  Bolton  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  however  much  we  may 
differ  from  him  in  some  of  his  statements  and  in  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  Bolton,  in  his  paper  on  The  Latent  Image  and  the  Theory  of  De¬ 
velopment,  has  taken  up  the  question  from  a  purely  physical  point  of 
view,  and  recurs  to  the  old  notion  that  the  change  is  an  electrical 
one ;  but,  if  we  understand  the  author’s  statements  aright,  he  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  blue  and  green  rays,  in  acting  upon  the  particles 
of  iodide  of  silver,  convert  these  particles  into  minute  magnets,  which 
then  attract  to  themselves  metallic  silver  already  in  process  of  depo¬ 
sition  by  the  action  of  the  developer  on  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  in 
the  film.  We  have  taken  the  case  of  the  iodide  of  silver  solely,  as 
the  evidence  of  direct  change  in  the  case  of  the  bromide  of  silver  is 
strong ;  it  is,  therefore,  only  fair  to  Mr.  Bolton  to  eliminate  the  latter 
from  the  question,  and  even  to  follow  our  author  to  his  chief  en¬ 
trenchment  behind  a  film  from  which  the  developed  image  has  been 
removed  either  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid  or  by  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea.  Such  a  film  can  have 
a  new  image  developed  upon  it  by  supplying  silver  to  the  developing 
solution.  This  fact  is  admittedly  a  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  the  chemical  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  image,  and  certainly 
points  to  an  altered  physical  condition  of  the  impressed  iodide  of 
silver. 

Mr.  Bolton  does  not  profess  to  understand  the  theory  of  mole¬ 
cular  vibration,  but  “  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  throws  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  chemical  phenomena  connected  with  develop¬ 
ment  ;  ”  and  his  chief  reason  for  discrediting  this  theory  is  that  it  is 
not  shown  “  how  or  why  [in  developing  the  image]  the  deposited  silver 
is  attracted  to  the  vibrating  molecules  in  preference  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  film.”  This  difficulty  has  been  felt  by  most  who 
have  considered  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Bolton  proposes  to  get  over  it 
by  assuming  that  the  particles  of  which  the  impressed  portions  of 
the  film  are  made  up,  are  endued  with  special  attractive  power  in 
consequence  of  the  conversion  of  each  atom  into  a  magnet  which, 
as  the  silver  is  reduced  by  the  developer,  attracts  its  portion. 

We  will  now  examine  this  hypothesis  very  briefly. 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  magnetising  power  of  the  solar  rays  is  very  strong ;  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  most  of  the  physicists  who  have  examined  this  question 
having  left  the  matter  unsettled,  since  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  cases 
in  which  magnetication  of  needles  occurred,  the  influence  of  terres¬ 
trial  magnetism  was  not  eliminated  in  a  satisfactory  way.  In  the 
same  manner,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  asserted  powTer  of  the  blue 
and  violet  rays  to  develope  or  induce  a  condition  of  magnetic  polarity 
in  steel  has  not  been  proved  to  exist.  Further :  if  the  blue  rays  are 
not  certainly  known  to  induce  magnetic  polarity  in  steel  (a  substance 


which  is  magnetised  with  extreme  facility  in  the  ordinary  way)  they 
are  still  less  likely  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  iodide  of  silver— a  body 
which,  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  does  not  become 
very  appreciably  magnetic. 

Again :  silver  is  a  metal  which  is  very  feebly  affected  even  by  a 
very  powerful  magnet,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being  attracted  by 
Mr.  Bolton’s  extremely  feeble  iodide  of  silver  magnets.  It  is  clear 
from  the  foregoing  that,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  blue  rays  induce 
magnetic  polarity  in  steel,  Mr.  Bolton  has  to  prove  that  the  rays 
exert  a  similar  power  on  iodide  of  silver;  and  further,  even  if  this 
last  point  could  be  proved,  it  must  then  be  shown  that  the  iodide  of 
silver  magnet  surpasses  a  strong  steel  magnet  in  power  of  attracting 
silver  before  Mr.  Bolton’s  theory  would  become  tenable.  Though 
these  are  points  open  to  decision  by  experiment,  we  have  little  expec¬ 
tation  that  the  magnetic  theory  would  be  confirmed  by  applying  the 
necessary  tests. 

We  should,  however,  add,  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Bolton,  that  he  may 
not  regard  the  magnetic  polarity,  which  he  assumes  to  exist  in  the 
exposed  iodide  of  silver,  as  similar  in  kind  to  the  manifestation  of 
force  to  which  the  term  “  magnetism”  is  usually  applied ;  but  since 
he  does  not  make  any  reservation  on  this  point  in  his  paper,  it  has 
been  assumed  the  term  “magnet”  has  been  used  by  him  in  the 
ordinary  sense. 

Having  said  so  much  on  this  subject,  we  need  add  no  more  in 
reference  to  the  matter  in  hand,  but  would  take  this  occasion  of 
asking  attention  to  an  extract,  which  will  be  found  in  another 
column,  from  the  article  on  Light  in  Watt’s  valuable  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry.  This  important  article  is,  we  believe,  from  the  able  pen 
of  Professor  Roscoe,  of  Manchester ;  and  the  portion  of  it  relating 
to  photo-cliemical  induction  is  so  suggestive,  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  physical  theory  of  the  latent  image,  that  we  take 
this  opportunity  of  extracting  it. 


In  an  article  in  the  Mechanics  Magazine  of  last  week,  a  writer 
who  on  a  previous  occasion  had  demonstrated  quite  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction,  if  not  to  that  of  his  readers,  the  great  superiority  of  uncor¬ 
rected  lenses  made  of  spectacle  glasses  over  English-made  achro¬ 
matic  objectives  for  photographic  purposes,  again  returns  to  the 
subject,  and,  in  allusion  to  French  lenses,  says  that  in  some  cases  the 
chief  difference  between  them  is  that  the  brass  mounting  of  the 
French  is  better  than  that  of  the  English  lenses ;  and  he  refers  to 
some  instructions  formerly  given'by  him,  in  virtue  of  which  “  a  good 
landscape  lens  for  beginners,  or  even  adepts,  in  photography”  may 
be  constructed  at  a  total  cost  of  about  one  shilling !  Now,  as  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  behind  our  able  contemporary  in  discovering  facilities 
for  carrying  out  photography,  we  shall  describe  how  a  lens  quite  as 
good  as  that  referred  to  above  may  be  made  for  a  much  smaller  sum. 
Obtain  a  pill-box  from  any  respectable  dealer,  insert  into  one  end  of 
it  an  old  spectacle  eye,  and,  by  means  of  glue  or  sealing  wax,  attach 
the  “lens”  thus  manufactured  to  the  camera,  and  you  have  the  lens 
which,  according  to  our  contemporary,  should  take  precedence  of  the 
achromatic  productions  of  the  best  makers.  On  the  general  question 
of  the  comparative  excellence  of  English  and  French  lenses,  we  may 
ask  the  writer  how  it  is  that  the  best  French  artists  ignore  such 
encomiums  on  the  latter  class  of  productions,  and  obstinately  persist 
in  using  lenses  of  English  manufacture,  even  although,  as  he  says, 
they  are  three  times  the  price  of  French  lenses  ?  A  word  or  two  on 
another  topic.  The  writer  of  the  article,  having  described  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Steinheil  doublet,  says  that  a  certain  gentleman  con¬ 
nected  with  this  Journal  was  the  first  who,  in  England,  pointed  out 
“the  method  of  securing  achromatism  by  means  of  two  lenses  of 
crown  glass.”  This  is  scarcely  correct;  although  no  such  demonstra¬ 
tion  as  that  alluded  to  had  ever  been  made  in  any  photographic 
journal,  and  although  the  writer  pointed  to  believed  at  the  time  that 
he  was  the  first  to  do  so,  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Towson,  of  Liverpool,  had,  twenty-five  years  ago,  directed  the 
attention  of  a  philosophical  society  with  which  he  was  connected  to 
the  same  fact.  It  is  only  just  to  Mr.  Towson  that  this  should  be 
stated. 
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NOTES  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUBJECTS. 

Collodio-Bromide  Plates. 

I  have  lately  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  tlie  influence  upon 
the  sensitive  collodio-bromide  of  the  time  that  intervenes  between  the 
addition  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  coating  of  the 
plates,  induced  partly  thereto  by  the  complaint  of  a  friend  that  he 
objected  to  tying  himself  down  to  the  necessity  of  making  the  plates 
because  he  had  mixed  the  materials.  This  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  be  a  grave  matter;  still,  it  may  be  sometimes  inconvenient  to 
decide  twrelve  hours  beforehand  that  one  will  prepare  a  set  of  plates, 
and  it  may  be  more  satisfactory  to  proceed  after  a  shorter  interval. 

The  result  of  my  trials  showed  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates 
certainly  increases  with  the  time  of  keeping  the  mixture — at  least, 
up  to  twelve  hours,  as  I  have  already  stated — but  that  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  may  be  got  when  the  mixture  is  kept  but  six  or  eight 
hours  ;  and  that  the  time  may  be  farther  reduced  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  used  by  one  grain  to  the  ounce.  In  this 
way  good  plates  can  be  made,  keeping  the  mixture  only  two  to  four 
hours. 

A  trial  was  also  made  in  which  the  sensitive  mixture  was  used 
immediately  after  mixing ;  it  received  a  very  thorough  shaking  up 
for  four  or  five  minutes,  and  was  then  at  once  filtered  and  coated. 
The  result  was  a  very  transparent  and  insensitive  film — one  that 
required  an  extremely  long  exposure  to  receive  a  good  image.  A 
rough  estimate  based  on  actual  trials  led  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
a  plate  required  from  twelve  to  twenty  times  the  length  of  exposure 
which  was  sufficient  for  a  plate  made  with  sensitive  mixture  kept  for 
twelve  hours. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  exaggerating  the  shaking  which  the  sen¬ 
sitive  mixture  receives.  As  the  nitrate  is  added  in  solution  there  is 
not  the  same  need  for  violent  agitation  as  when  the  powdered 
material  is  introduced. 

I  find  that  a  good  shaking  up  about  three  minutes  after  the  solution 
is  introduced,  and  another  (which  need  not  be  so  long)  a  couple  of 
hours  before  the  mixture  is  used,  is  what  does  best.  More  shaking 
is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  The  addition  of  the  nitrate  in 
solution  is  extremely  favourable  for  the  chemical  combination — not 
only  because  the  mixing  is  immediate,  but  because  of  the  higher 
temperature  at  which  the  ingredients  meet.  The  addition  of  the  hot 
alcoholic  solution  raises  the  temperature  of  the  whole  mixture,  so 
that  the  bottle  feels  warm  to  the  hand.  This  effect  is  advantageous. 

Dissolving  the  Nitrate. — Some  experimenters  speak  of  a  difficulty 
in  getting  the  nitrate  completely  dissolved.  If  any  such  difficulty  be 
experienced  it  is  best  not  to  add  at  once  the  whole  of  the  alcohol, 
but  to  reserve  a  small  portion.  The  best  utensil  is  a  small  thin  glass 
flask  of  three  or  four  ounces’  capacity,  which,  if  kept  for  this  use  only, 
and  corked  lightly  between  times  to  keep  out  dust,  will  not  need 
washing.  A  brass  holder,  such  as  is  made  for  test  tubes,  is  convenient 
for  holding  it,  and  keeps  the  fingers  clear  of  silver  stains.  Having 
introduced  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  fine  powder  to  the  alcohol,  heat 
over  a  gas  flame  till  the  alcohol  boils,  agitating  gently,  and  remove 
for  a  minute,  continuing  the  agitation ;  then  heat  again,  and  so  on. 
If  in  two  or  three  minutes  the  whole  be  not  dissolved  pour  off  the 
liquid  into  the  bottle  of  collodion,  add  the  reserve  portion  of 
alcohol,  and  repeat.  Even  if  it  be  necessary  to  add  a  little  more 
alcohol  than  directed  this  will  not  be  important,  provided  the  excess 
be  small. 

Of  course  the  first  portion  of  alcoholic  solution  contains  nearly  all 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  therefore  the  collodion,  after  receiving  it,  will 
need  to  be  thoroughly  shaken ;  it  must  not  wait  for  this  shaking  for 
the  second  portion  of  solution.  It  is  also  desirable,  in  pouring  the 
solution  into  the  collodion,  to  pour  it  straight  into  the  liquid  and  not 
down  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  or  the  cold  glass  may  cause  the  nitrate 
to  crystallise.  The  power  of  strong  alcohol  to  hold  nitrate  of  silver 
in  solution  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  heat,  and,  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  falls,  the  nitrate  rapidly  separates.  It  is  therefore  an  object 
to  get  it  quickly  mixed  with  the  collodion  before  allowing  it  to  touch 
a  cold  surface. 

Coating  Plates. — The  proportions  of  materials  which  I  have  given 
in  the  formulse  published  are  suited  to  cold  weather ;  in  hot  weather  a 
considerable  addition  of  ether  will  be  necessary,  besides  which  some 
plain  collodion  may  be  advantageously  added,  avoiding,  however, 
making  the  mixture  too  thin.  Necessarily  a  smooth  plate  must  be 
got,  and,  provided  this  be  accomplished,  the  thicker  the  mixture  can 
be  applied  the  better;  still  the  thinning  with  the  ether  must  be 
sufficient  to  enable  the  operator  to  avoid  making  cloudy  plates. 

In  very  hot  weather  it  is,  of  course,  more  difficult  to  apply  the 
collodion  smoothly,  and  this  has  led  me  to  make  many  trials  to  find 
the  easiest  and  most  effectual  method.  It  has  proved  to  be  as 
follows : — Pour  on  plenty  of  the  collodion  mixture  and  get  it  over 


the  plate  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Next,  instead  of  bringing  the  plate 
gradually  up  to  a  vertical  position  whilst  rocking,  keep  it  very  nearly 
horizontal,  rocking,  of  course,  steadily,  and  inclining  it  only  enough 
to  slowly  carry  off  the  excess  of  collodion.  This  gives  easily  an  ex¬ 
cellent  plate.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  “  send  back  ”  the  collodion  ; 
if  the  temperature  of  the  air  be  high  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  do  so 
without  making  ridges. 

As  soon  as  the  collodion  is  set  sufficiently  to  avoid  danger  to  the 
film  it  is  plunged  into  a  pan  of  water. 

Clean  Hands. — With  a  little  care  the  collodio-bromide  process 
may  be  worked  from  beginning  to  end  without  staining  the  fingers 
or  need  of  applying  strong  chemical  detergents.  The  only  precau¬ 
tion  needed  is  this: — After  coating  a  set  of  plates  examine  the  hands 
to  find  if  there  are  any  white  marks  of  sensitised  collodion  that  lias 
run  off  the  plates,  and,  if  so,  remove  them  with  a  bit  of  paper  or 
rag  moistened  with  ether.  If  this  be  neglected  these  marks  will 
blacken  in  the  light,  and  then  are  very  difficult  to  be  got  rid  of ;  but  if 
attended  to  as  directed  they  come  off  with  a  touch.  Then  wash  the 
hands — first  with  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite,  and  next  with  soap ; 
pumice  soap  is  best.  The  development  being  conducted  entirely 
without  silver  is  not  liable  to  stain  the  hands  ;  or,  if  brownish  pyro- 
gallic  marks  are  found  on  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  they  may  be  got 
rid  of  with  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda. 

Prevention  o**Blistering  and  Slipping  in  Dry-Plate  Work. 

In  most  sorts  of  dry  plates  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  developing 
solution  to  work  through  the  film — not  as  water  through  paper,  but 
by  an  osmotic  action ;  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  once  under¬ 
neath,  the  solution  shows  no  tendency  to  return  when  the  plate  is 
removed  from  the  developing  bath.  The  same  takes  place  with  the 
fixing  bath  and  in  the  washing. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  the  greater  extent  to  which  this  tendency 
exists  the  better.  If  it  could  be  wholly  avoided  it  would,  of  course, 
be  satisfactory,  but  this  cannot  well  be,  because  for  dry  plates  we 
need  a  porous  collodion,  and  such  porous  films  will  always  blister; 
and  if  the  tendency  exist  at  all,  a  few  blisters  are  worse  than  a 
great  many,  because  they  are  far  more  unmanageable.  The  cotton 
which  I  use  is  extremely  porous,  so  that  by  the  time  the  plate  is  de¬ 
veloped  and  fixed  the  whole  film  has  been  penetrated  and  has  been 
detached  from  the  glass,  except  where  held  by  the  edging.  This  is 
what  I  desire  to  see,  having  found  the  means  to  regulate  the  edging 
precisely  to  suit.  And  this  is  done  as  follows : — The  small  camel's- 

hair  pencil,  tied  to  a  glass 
rod,  is  dipped  into  the  four 
or  five  -  grain  solution  of 
rubber  in  benzole,  and  is 
carried  along  the  long  side 
of  the  glass  from  end  to  end, 
but  on  the  short  sides  it 
breaks  off  about  half-an-inch 
from  each  corner.  This 
leaves  four  little  open  spaces, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  dia¬ 
gram,  through  which  the 
;  liquid  underneath  the  film 

can  escape,  and  whichever  end  of  the  plate  chances  to  be  set  upper¬ 
most  in  drying,  there  is  always  provision  for  draining  off  the  water 
that  is  under  the  film. 

Since  I  have  adopted  this  plan  I  never  give  a  thought  to  the 
matter  of  blisters,  as  the  plate  always  takes  care  of  itself;  except, 
indeed,  in  this— -that  after  the  plate  has  been  some  time  in  a  horizontal 
position  in  the  fixing  bath,  or  under  the  tap,  it  is  best  not  to  raise  it 
too  suddenly  to  the  vertical,  because  it  will  sometimes,  though  not 
often,  happen  that  there  may  be  water  under  the  film,  and  if  the 
plate  be  suddenly  raised  this  may  flow  down  to  the  end  with  sufficient 
force  to  break  the  film.  By  raising  slowly  all  danger  is  avoided,  and 
the  water  flows  out  through  the  open  spaces. 

My  first  plan  was  to  carry  all  the  edgings  a  little  short,  so  as  to 
leave  the  corners  open.  But  the  corner  is  just  where  the  plate  most 
needs  support,  and,  although  this  method  answered  as  far  as  the 
escape  of  the  liquid  was  concerned,  there  was  the  disadvantage  that 
the  films  occasionally  got  loose  at  the  corners,  and  then  the  plate 
needed  extremely  careful  handling  to  avoid  injury.  The  plan  here 
described  avoids  this  difficulty  completely,  and  is  also  better  for  the 
escape  of  the  water. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  how  much  more  complete  the  washing 
must  be  when  the  liquid  and  the  wash  water  that  got  through  the 
film  can  escape  freely.  Indeed,  with  a  film  that  shows  any  tendency 
at  all  to  blister,  we  cannot  hope  for  a  thorough  washing  in  any  other 
way ;  and  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  a  few  detached  blisters  may  give 
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more  trouble  than  where  the  whole  film  seems  separated,  the  edges 
excepted. 

Green  Glass  in  the  Dark  Room. 

Continued  use  confirms  me  in  the  good  opinion  which  I  have  ex¬ 
pressed  of  the  substitution  of  green  for  yellow  glass,  and  all  those 
who  have  tried  it  have  been,  I  believe,  pleased  with  it.  The  relief  to 
those  who  have  weak  ejms  is  very  great,  and  the  contrast  of  the  soft 
green  light  with  the  irritating  yellowish  red  is  very  agreeable. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


INSTANTANEOUS  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Perhaps  in  no  way  does  photography  seem  to  shine  pre-eminent  more 
than  by  its  enabling  a  truthful  and  permanent  record  of  the  effects 
and  changes  of  nature  to  be  captured  by  instantaneous  photography. 
We  read  now  that  an  accurate  and  truthful  description  of  any  one’s 
actions  is  readily  defined  as  a  photograph,  attesting  the  unerring  cer¬ 
tainty  of  our  art  as  recognised  by  the  public.  By  various  ways  can 
the  operator  produce  effects  by  combination  or  otherwise ;  and  the 
following  remarks  will  give  some  idea  of  the  means  employed  to 
obtain  instantaneous  photographs. 

It  is  better,  perhaps,  to  state,  first,  that  these  remarks  do  not  so 
much  arise  from  the  personal  prowess  of  the  writer  as  an  instanta¬ 
neous  photographer,  than  merely  as  suggestions  which  from  observa¬ 
tion  he  thinks  will  be  of  service  to  assist  in  the  introduction  of  such 
an  interesting  and  successful  branch  of  the  art  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  Of  all  things  necessary  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
intended  operations  a  good  lens  is  the  first ;  practically  speaking,  it  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  all  after-operations  must  be  built.  Then 
as  to  the  lens :  suppose  the  size  of  picture  wished  to  be  obtained  is 
8i  X  G£,  a  lens  capable  of  covering  a  much  larger  plate  is  advisable, 
for  the  following  reasons : — It  enables  you  to  avoid  the  use  of  too 
small  a  stop,  allowing  a  large  amount  of  light  to  fall  upon  the  plate, 
yet  still  giving  you  a  good  sharp  picture.  Again :  a  portrait  combi¬ 
nation  is  preferred,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  its  focus  is  short.  A 
portrait  lens  intended  for  12  X  10  portraits  will,  if  chemicals  be  in 
proper  order,  give  absolutely  an  instantaneous  effect  on  a  plate  8X6, 
because  the  central  rays  are  those  mainly  made  use  of.  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred  from  these  remarks  that  many  of  the  other  lenses  now  in 
use  for  landscapes  will  not  give  instantaneous  effects.  They  will  do 
so,  as  the  writer  not  only  knows  from  his  own  practice  but  from  the 
actual  result,  as  shown  by  many  of  the  leading  photographers  of  the 
day;  still,  as  a  rule,  they  do  so  under  peculiar  advantageous  and 
favourable  circumstances,  providing  there  be  an  abundance  of  good 
photographic  light  and  the  subject  be  suitable,  and  if  a  larger  lens  be 
used  than  will  cover  the  intended  size  of  plate. 

Any  operator  conversant  with  outdoor  work  knows  how  much  the 
reflection  of  water  helps  the  exposure.  Clouds  also  may  be  taken  ad 
libitum  with  positive  instantaneity ;  but  when  the  picture  combines  the 
effects  of  lights  and  shades  in  violent  contrast — as,  for  example,  in 
those  of  Lieut.-Col.  Stuart  Wortley — something  more  is  wanting  than 
the  lens,  and  this  brings  us  to  chemicals.  I  would  here  remark  that, 
previous  to  any  attempt  at  working  out  of  doors,  the  operator  should 
try  by  the  following  plan  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  in  his  chemicals  by  a  simple  but  very  effective  tell-tale : — Take 
a  white  cardboard,  and  on  it  draw  a  straight  line  in  black  divided  in 
twelve  equal  parts ;  but  attach  to  the  cardboard  a  black  pendulum 
easily  set  in  motion,  and  which  shall  in  say  one,  two,  or  three 
seconds,  or  in  any  given  time  known  to  the  operator,  pass  from  one 
end  of  the  line  to  the  other.  Now,  if  the  camera  be  set  up  to  photo¬ 
graph  this  whilst  in  motion,  the  resulting  picture  will  show  how  far 
the  pendulum  has  moved  whilst  exposed ;  and  if  this  be  deduced  from 
the  whole  time  taken  by  the  pendulum  to  pass  it  will  give  the  time 
that  the  lens  was  opened.  If  it  be  possible  for  the  operator  so  to 
work  that  he  can  photograph  the  pendulum  absolutely  sharp  whilst 
in  motion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  instantaneous  effects  can  be 
obtained  out  of  doors  with  ease ;  but  under  the  most  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  very  difficult,  and  the  operator  should  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  if  he  cannot  succeed,  as  it  is  well  known  that  at  times  a 
greater  portion  of  a  second’s  exposure  more  or  less  will  give  to  the 
negative  the  effect  of  instantaneity.  There  are  very  few  subjects 
indeed  that  require  absolute  instantaneity,  and  some  often  require  a 
second  or  more  to  give  a  nice  blending  effect.  The  collodion  which 
has  been  most  successful  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  was  deduced 
from  the  following  well-known  fact ; — Take  ordinary  iodised  collodion 
used  in  coating  the  plate.  If  a  ridge  be  formed  by  a  flow-back  of 
the  collodion  on  the  plate  the  resulting  negative  will  have  a  stronger 
image  on  that  part  where  the  flow-back  exists ;  or  if  the  plate  be 
coated  a  second  time  with  collodion  previous  to  immersion  in  the 
nitrate  bath  the  same  effect  is  produced.  It  struck  me  that  if  to 


the  collodion  that  was  sent  out  as  fully  iodised  an  addition  of  iodide 
or  bromide  were  made  good  results  might  be  anticipated.  Take 
ordinary  iodised  collodion  and  then  add  to  it  iodide  of  ammonium 
little  by  little,  trying  the  effect  of  such  addition  by  a  plate  in  the 
bath  each  time.  It  will  be  found  that  a  large  addition  can  be  made 
before  the  collodion  is  too  much  saturated  with  it,  which  is  easily 
known  by  the  collodion  flaking  off  the  plate  when  immersed  in  the 
nitrate  bath.  If  the  addition  of  iodide  be  stopped  just  before  it  be¬ 
gins  to  flake  then  the  plate  will  take  from  the  nitrate  bath  as  much 
silver  as  it  is  possible;  hence  the  film  will  be  at  its  maximum  of 
sensitiveness,  always  providing  the  chemicals  are  in  good  order. 
This  plan,  in  the  writer’s  hands,  has  been  found  to  yield  the  most 
sensitive  film  that  he  has  been  able  to  obtain. 

Now,  as  to  developing:  this  is  always  done  by  iron,  but  there  are 
various  methods  of  strengthening  the  image.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
very  quickly-exposed  plate  will  bear  intensifying  by  the  ordinary 
pyrogallic  acid.  There  is  the  method  after  the  first  development 
with  iron — to  wash  well  the  plate  and  flood  it  with  a  ten-grain 
aceto-solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  redevelope  with  iron ;  or 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  silver  solution,  and 
then  added  to  the  iron,  will  prove  a  rapid  intensifier ;  or,  again,  the 
image,  after  previous  development  with  iron,  can  be  flooded,  after 
fixing,  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodine,  and  then  intensified  with  pyro. 
in  the  ordinary  way,  taking  care  to  avoid  making  the  negative  too 
hard,  which  this  mode  of  procedure  is  very  liable  to.  In  fact,  there 
are  so  many  different  ways  of  strengthening  the  image  that  it  would 
not  be  practicable  in  this  article  more  than  to  indicate  the  above. 

There  yet  remains  one  thing,  and  that  is  the  most  important,  viz., 
choice  of  subject,  and  the  artistic  ability  to  select  such  a  point  of  sight 
as  shall  stamp  the  finished  photograph  not  only  as  an  instantaneous 
but  an  artistic  picture.  A  great  aid  to  this  will  be  found  in  having 
a  view  meter  made  thus: — Take  a  piece  of  cardboard  or  wood,  and 
cut  out  of  it  the  exact  size  of  the  plate  on  which  you  intend  working ; 
place  a  small  piece  of  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  card,  extended  on  a 
shifting  base,  attached  to  which  is  an  erection  having  a  hole  for  the 
eye  to  look  through.  Now,  if  this  be  drawn  back  to  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  as  the  focus  of  the  lens,  and  be  looked  through,  the  subject 
that  will  be  embraced  on  the  plate  by  the  lens  will  be  seen,  thus 
enabling  one  to  walk  about  and  select  the  best  spot  before  planting 
the  camera.  A  Working  Photographer. 


SCRAPS  FROM  MY  NOTE  BOOK. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  jotting  down  in  a  sort  of 
commonplace  book  sundry  formulae,  arguments,  ideas,  &c.,  which 
appear  likely  to  be  required  for  future  reference,  or  which  strike  me 
as  being  useful,  novel,  or  ingenious.  Long  articles  are  merely  referred 
to  into  it  by  volume  and  page ;  short  paragraphs  are  cut  out  or  copied 
in  extenso.  In  time  a  very  useful  and  interesting  collection  is 
obtained,  extracts  from  which  can  be  tabulated  or  transferred  to 
classified  places  at  leisure.  In  course  of  time  the  accumulation  of 
years  becomes  most  interesting,  as  showing  the  waves  of  progress 
which  have  cast  some  of  the  carefully-stored  articles  upon  the  shore 
of  time,  useless  and  obsolete  ;  while,  again,  others  ride  the  waves  and 
remain  buoyant  and  serviceable,  useful  and  needful  now  as  when  first 
penned  a  dozen  years  ago. 

In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  the  19th  ult.,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  asks  for  a  formula  to  prepare  a  dead  background  for  glass 
positives.  Many  years  ago,  when  glass  pictures  were  in  greater 
demand — before  they  were  overshadowed  by  the  mighty  carte — the 
method  of  making  a  paint  which  would  lie  flat  and  dry,  quite  even 
in  colour,  was  considered  a  great  secret,  and  I  should  be  afraid  to 
mention  how  much  I  paid  to  become  the  possessor  of  it.  Though  the 
general  use  of  any  such  preparation  is  much  to  be  deprecated  as 
tending  to  give  most  inartistic  effects,  yet  cases  will  occasionally 
occur  when,  through  causes  beyond  one’s  control,  the  use  of  it 
becomes  almost  essential.  I  extract  a  page  from  my  note-book 
which  contains  the  desired  recipe,  and  also  other  hints,  &c.,  which 
could  scarcely  find  a  place  except  under  some  such  heading  as  the 
above.  I  may  occasionally,  as  any  other  useful  page  attracts  my 
attention,  or  seems  likely  to  help  some  correspondent  by  containing 
the  information  he  seeks,  send  a  copy  of  it  to  our  good  friends,  the 
Editors,  merely  premising  that  I  send  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
formula  whose  usefulness  I  have  not  personally  tried. 

Paint  for  Backgrounds  of  Glass  Pictures.  —  Gelatine,  half-an- 
ounce;  extract  of  ox-gall  (from  the  chemists’  shops),  quarter  of  an 
ounce ;  lampblack,  quarter  of  a  pound.  Soak  the  gelatine  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  cold  water  till  it  becomes  quite  soft;  pour  off  the 
water,  dissolve  the  ox-gall  in  four  ounces  of  hot  water,  add  the 
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softened  gelatine,  and  lieat  till  it  is  dissolved.  Add  to  the  lampblack 
the  mixture  with  as  much  additional  water  as  is  necessary  to  make 
the  whole  into  a  stiff  paste.  Keep  in  a  covered  pot  till  wanted.  It 
can  be  diluted  with  water  when  required  for  use  to  the  consistency 
of  thick  cream.  It  should  be  laid  upon  the  plate  quickly  with  a  full 
brush,  following  the  line  of  the  figure  first,  and  then  filling  in  the  rest 
before  the  first  part  is  dry.  For  a  lighter  grey  colour  mix  with  oxide 
of  zinc  to  the  required  shade,  remembering  that  the  paint  when  dry 
is  much  lighter  in  colour  than  when  wet.  If  other  colours  are 
required,  the  ordinary  powder  colours  may  be  brushed  over  this 
ground,  and  they  will  adhere  beautifully  evenly  and  smoothly. 

Black  Varnish. — Asphalte,  one  pound;  India-rubber,  quarter  of 
an  ounce ;  benzole  of  medium  quality,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Place 
the  asphalte  in  an  earthenware  pipkin  in  an  oven,  or  by  the  side  of  a 
hot  fire,  for  at  least  twelve  hours  (this  has  the  effect  of  driving  off 
the  volatile  constituents,  and  is  the  great  secret  in  the  production  of 
a  good  varnish) ;  pour  it  out  on  a  flag  to  cool,  then  break  into  bits 
and  dissolve  in  the  benzole  to  the  thickness  required ;  finally,  add 
the  India-rubber  cut  into  very  fine  shreds,  occasionally  shaking.  In 
a  day  or  two  the  solution  will  be  complete,  and  it  may  be  decanted  or 
bottled  off  from  the  slight  deposit  which  is  always  formed.  This 
varnish  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the  market;  and  it  forms 
one  of  the  best  known  materials  for  making  cells  for  microscopic 
objects,  being  impervious  to  water  after  the  lapse  of  years. 

Essentials  for  Hot-  Weather  Photography. — Keep  your  bath  and 
your  temper  cool. 

Varnish  for  “Alabastrine”  Photographs. — White  wax,  half  an 
ounce ;  gum  dammar,  quarter  of  an  ounce ;  good  benzole,  one  pint. 
This  varnish  will  not  turn  the  beautiful  white  to  a  ghastly  blue,  but 
will  rather  heighten  the  effect  of  these  evanescent  but  pretty  and 
popular  pictures. 

Varnish  for  Colouring  Glass  Positives. — Ordinary  positive  or  nega¬ 
tive  varnish,  one  ounce;  spirit  of  wine,  five  ounces.  This  varnish 
applied  to  a  warm  plate  dries  dead,  and  gives  a  good  tooth  for  the 
powder  colour  to  bite  upon.  The  pictures  may  afterwards  be  coated 
with  the  usual  varnish ;  the  colours  will  be  lowered  in  tone,  but  will 
be  rendered  fast. 

Copying  Daguerreotypes. — With  the  light  in  one  direction  turn  the 
picture  round  and  carefully  examine  it  each  way  up ;  one  position 
will  be  found  where  the  biacks  look  much  deeper  and  clearer  than 
in  any  other.  Place  it  in  that  position  when  copying,  and  be  careful 
to  cover  the  front  of  the  camera  with  a  black  cloth  to  avoid  reflec¬ 
tions. 

Studio  Backgrounds. —It  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  use  pure 
black  and  white  only  for  the  purpose.  There  will  then  be  no  difficulty 
in  hitting  upon  any  shade  required  or  reproducing  an  old  ground ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  if  yellow,  red,  or  green  be  used,  any  required 
tint  can  only  be  ascertained  by  trial  photographs. 

Clean  Pictures. — See  that  developing  glasses  are  kept  clean  and 
free  from  deposit,  if  clean  and  unfogged  pictures  are  desired. 

G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 


IMPROVED  LIME-LIGHT  JET. 

I  have  lately  been  giving  my  attention  to  the  construction  of  dio- 
ramic  lanterns  that  can  be  packed  into  the  smallest  possible  compass 
for  practical  employment — a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to 
those  who  travel  from  place  to  place  with  dissolving- view  exhibitions, 
or  employ  magic  lantern  diagrams  for  lecture  illustrations  at  schools, 
&c.,  and  of  special  importance  when  such  arrangements  are  required 
for  use  in  foreign  countries,  where  the  mode  of  transit  is  not  as  facile 
as  in  old  England. 

At  page  82  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  a  general 
single  lantern  for  illumination  by  oil,  paraffine,  house  gas,  oxycal- 
cium  or  oxyliydrogen  jets,  of  great  portability,  I  designed  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year,  is  figured  and  described;  but  where  the 
lime  light  alone  is  required,  a  working  lantern  complete  in  all  its 
arrangements  may  be  got  into  a  much  smaller  compass  than  we  are 
accustomed  to,  for,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  from  a  trade  point  of  view, 
it  is  always  judicious  to  place  before  the  customer  something  large 
and  glittering  for  his  money — so  as  to  “  fill  the  eye ;”  and  the  same 
rule  holds  good  for  a  lecturer,  who  has  to  impress  his  audience  with 
the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  his  apparatus.  Those  who  desire 
practical  comfort  when  travelling,  and  can  be  independent  of  sensa¬ 
tional  effects,  would  do  well  to  go  in  for  compact  lecturing  apparatus. 

As  the  arrangements  I  refer  to  were  required  for  foreign  service,  I 
gave  particular  attention  to  the  employment  of  parts  that  could  be 
most  readily  manipulated,  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  or,  if  broken, 
that  could  easily  be  replaced.  I  purpose  describing  these  portable 


arrangements  in  detail,  and  commence  with  the  form  of  jet  em¬ 
ployed.  As  very  hard  limes  are  not  alw'ays  attainable,  and  lime 
clocks  that  keep  the  ordinary  cylinders  in  rotation,  where  great 
pressure  of  gas  is  desirable,  are  not  often  repairable  abroad,  and  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  doors  in  the  sides  of  a  lantern,  during 
exhibition,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  lime  is  objectionable,  I 
arranged  the  jet  so  that  the  lime  could  be  turned  from  the  outside 
of  the  lantern,  and  with  facility.  The  annexed  diagram  represents 
the  arrangement  in  section. 


The  lime  cylinder  L  is  held  in  place  by  a  steel  pin  P,  double  the 
length  of  an  ordinary  cylinder,  to  allow  of  a  reserve  being  placed 
above  the  one  in  use,  so  that  it  may  be  warm  and  ready  to  take  its 
place  in  the  event  of  a  fracture.  The  lime  stage  is  supported  on  a 
stout  brass  tube  F  that  vrorks  by  a  female  screw  over  a  male  screw 
S,  with  sufficient  range  to  present  in  turn  the  entire  surface  of  the 
cylinder  to  the  nozzle  of  the  jet  J.  This  movement  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  drum  w,  working  by  a  screw  on  the  clamp  tube  T,  so  as  to 
unwind  a  catgut  from  a  reel  W  fixed  on  F.  The  rod  II  that  carries  the 
jet  stand  outside  the  back  of  the  lantern  when  the  point  of  light  is  in 
focus  with  the  condensers.  The  jet  is  adjusted  for  “  centering  ”  by  the 
sliding  tube  and  clamp  screw  C,  of  the  pattern  described  in  a  former 
article ;  and  to  ensure  the  lime  cylinder  being  moved  a  sufficient  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  spot  where  the  ignited  gases  previously  fell  on  it,  the 
head  of  w  is  made  square,  and  the  drum  is  turned  till  the  flat  side 
previously  at  the  back  stands  at  the  side  of  the  rod  R.  The  simple 
action  of  this  arrangement  is  palpable.  The  gas -tubes  G  and  other 
parts  of  the  jet  are  so  sufficiently  recognisable  as  not  to  need  descrip¬ 
tion.  Samuel  Highley,  F.G.S.,  &c. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  AIMS  AT  ART,  NATURE,  AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 
chapter  hi. 

The  annual  exhibitions  display  so  many  specimens  of  “  photographic 
aims” — comic,  tragic,  and  peculiar — that  the  fear  of  a  charge  of  pre¬ 
sumption  forbids  the  attempt  to  enumerate  them  or  enter  far  into 
selection.  Combination  and  double  printing  present  their  creden¬ 
tials — not  a  few  of  them  dedicated  to  young  persons  acting  the 
rustic  amongst  select  properties  in  genuine  landscapes,  or  vice  versa. 
Pictures  afflicted  with  combination  joints,  and  exposing  the  same 
kind  of  error  as  that  which  academy  students  are  known  to  commit, 
namely,  painting  figures  in  a  studio,  and  then  placing  them  in  land¬ 
scapes  or  aerial  backgrounds.  The  intention  may  be  legitimate,  but 
something  more  than  at  present  appears  is  necessary  to  save  them 
from  an  unpliilosopbical  character.  Some  one  having  a  painter’s  eye 
should  be  invited  to  touch  the  negatives  and  harmonise  the  condition 
of  the  parts. 

The  point  at  which  many  of  these  artistic  inventions  are  pro¬ 
nounced  failures  is  the  one  at  which  they  could  be  best  preserved. 
Both  painters  and  photographers  are  supposed  to  import  the  fore¬ 
ground  from  the  great  field  of  nature.  The  painter  constructs  it  of 
bold  scraps  to  give  depth  and  harmony  to  the  other  parts.  His  pho¬ 
tographic  brother  subscribes  to  the  restrictive  laws  of  imitation — 
libellous  carvings  of  shrubs  and  stones,  non-indigenous  grass,  bark 
of  trees,  &c.;  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  ingenuity  which  photo¬ 
graphers  possess,  these  contrivances  fail  to  please. 

If  the  representation  be  large,  or  produced  by  any  one  of  impor¬ 
tance,  then  note  is  made  of  it,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  noise  too. 
What  a  furore  took  place  when  the  Sea  Gulls  were  announced ;  yet 
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if  an  artist  had  chosen  such  a  subject  for  painting,  compliments 
would  not  have  been  flattering  to  him,  unless  perhaps  some  witty 
comparison  had  been  drawn  between  the  sea  gulls  in  the  frame  and 
the  seeing  gulls  outside  of  it.  The  sea  gulls  as  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  did  not  actually  fly,  but  they  made  a  stir. 

I  remember  .being  wedged  in  a  group  opposite  that  very  picture  at 
a  time  when  almost  any  amount  of  inconvenience  was  tolerated  for 
the  moment  while  endeavouring  to  examine  it.  Hats  with  heads  in 
them,  and  spectacles  on  nose,  struggled  with  other  hats  and  heads. 
Now  a  nose  without  glasses  would  get  to  the  fore,  then  hands  with 
magnifiers  forced  a  way ;  and,  as  each  procured  his  fill  of  gulls,  diges¬ 
tion  quickly  followed  and  remarks  were  exchanged.  First  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  noted ;  then  that  the  family  resemblance  wTas  not 
consistent  with  their  going  together  in  one  direction  (this  last  remark 
denoting  the  speaker’s  faith  in  domestic  philosophy).  Then  the 
holder  of  the  powerful  magnifier  heaved  a  sigh  of  satisfaction — “  Ah  ! 

I  can  see  !  they  are  not  birds  at  all — only  plaster !  ”  Another  rush  of 
glasses,  and  another  thought — “  Why  of  course  anyone  can  see  they 
are  done  on  the  negative,”  met  instanter  by  another  philosophical  i 
decision — “  Well !  I  don’t  know.  These  photographers  do  get  hold  I 
of  queer  subjects ;  nobody  knows  where  they  don’t  go.”  But  I  must 
leave  the  sea  gulls  and  return  to  the  subject  of  artificial  foregrounds. 

Nature  does  not  advertise  her  treasures  at  “per  yard  to  the 
trade,”  nor  publish  a  catalogue  or  list  of  prices;  but  the  genuine 
articles — rocks,  stones,  stumps,  and  dock  leaves — are  to  be  had  free 
on  application.  But  what  about  the  rustic  work — stiles  and  chairs  ? 
The  indispensable  stile  of  the  country  is  put  together  on  economical 
principles.  Landowners  do  not,  as  a  caution  to  lovers,  order  painted 
posts  of  two-inch  deal  with  mathematical  cross-pieces,  or  of  broom¬ 
sticks  in  the  rough,  but  they  prefer  loppings  from  the  natives  (trees, 
of  course),  or  slabs  of  stone;  and,  very  frequently,  nature  in  one  of 
its  many  freaks  will  stop  the  way  for  sheep  and  oxen,  and  provide  a 
comfortable  lounge  for  Maiy  and  her  young  man.  Sometimes 
young  people  desiring  to  commemorate  an  episode  of  affection  take 
their  stand  at  one  of  these  photographic  stiles,  and,  after  being  duly 
influenced  by  head-rests,  the  result  is  that  they  display  more  interest 
for  the  safety  of  the  stile  than  for  each  other.  Ignorance  or  indiffe¬ 
rence  seems  to  be  the  only  excuse  for  continuing  to  perpetuate  such 
unworthy  imitations  by  the  side  of  human  portraits.  If  a  green¬ 
grocer  were  called  upon  to  supply  bookbinders  with  covers  he  would 
probably  send  cabbage  leaves,  as  being  large,  tough,  and  abundant ; 
and  the  thought  arises  that  perhaps  the  merchant  supplies  the 
demand  for  stiles,  &c.,  on  a  like  principle— -that  the  material  is  light, 
straight,  and  convenient. 

There  is  in  vogue  another  serious  departure  from  natural  circum¬ 
stances  :  serious  individuals  in  expectant  attitudes  appear  at  pigeon 
holes,  alias  windows,  and  assume  to  lounge  with  ease  and  confidence, 
or  in  the  act  of  mute  consultation  with  others  outside  the  pigeon 
hole.  This  opening  might  be  over  a  balcony,  but  that  is  left  to  the 
imagination.  Bricks  well  defined  by  brush  marks  are  occasionally 
introduced;  natural  creeping  plants  are  admitted  to  decorate  the 
architecture;  but,  after  all,  where  is  old  Nature?  Echo  answers 
from  the  back  scene — “where?”  Comfortable  apartments,  with  a 
pleasant  look-out  upon’pastoral  plains,  offer  irresistible  temptations  to 
families  taking  a  month’s  leave  of  London  smoke ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
introduction  of  slip  scenes  may  have  originated  in  some  one  having 
been  defrauded  of  a  trip,  and  wishing  to  commemorate  the  event  by 
a  full-length  portrait  looking  with  an  air  of  offended  disappointment 
on  a  canvas  view  of  the  country.  It  is  said  of  one  of  the  old  masters 
that  his  painting  of  fruit  and  flowers  was  so  natural  that  even  insects 
were  deceived ;  but  there  is  no  fear  that  an  intruding  blue-bottle  in 
a  studio,  if  hunted  by  the  photographer,  would  make  for  the  French 
window  in  a  slip  scene. 

And  what  outrageous  designs  are  put  on  them — devoid  of  art  or 
nature !  A  church  stands  in  a  field,  with  a  winding  path  beginning 
at  a  ditch  of  water  and  abruptly  ending  in  a  quickset  hedge,  and 
sometimes  enclosed  by  a  fence  of  those  letters  commonly  chalked  on 
the  ends  of  beer  barrels.  Nature,  again,  is  robbed  of  her  rights  in  skies 
and  valleys  by  shades  from  the  curtain  or  ormolu  table.  The  ocean 
is  another  favourite  subject  for  slip  scenes — uniform  chips  of  white 
being  its  waves,  and  a  more  elevated  chip  tugging  at  a  pole  the 
solitary  vessel  or  mackerel  boat. 

The  most  effectual  remedy  for  such  parodies  on  painting  which 
can  be  recommended  is  to  unfurl  a  roll  of  felt  and  use  a  plain  back¬ 
ground.  Open  views  or  slip  scenes  must  not  be  condemned  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  attention.  They  might  often  be  adopted  with  advantage ; 
but,  as  rooms  and  furniture  are  mostly  represented  as  tangible  objects 
by  genuine  upholstery,  all  scenic  additions  should  be  produced  by 
competent  artistic  ability.  Go  into  the  drawing-room  and  library, 
but  don’t  look  for  the  coal  scuttle,  for  the  designer  has  left  it  at  the 


ironmonger’s ;  and  in  the  study  don’t  soil  the  books,  for  they  are  like 
those  which  Addison  described  when,  on  visiting  a  student,  he  found 
him  busily  employed  in  making  notes  and  putting  slips  of  paper 
into  a  volume  of  Locke  on  the  Understanding ,  while  all  the  standard 
authors  were  regimentally  arranged  behind  him  in  wood  with  painted 
backs.  If  libraries  must  be  in  the  picture,  the  books  should  not  all 
be  marked  in  consecutive  volumes  nor  of  uniform  binding,  neither 
is  it  essential  that  the  case  should  be  full ;  some  of  the  books  might 
be  considered  as  lent,  and,  therefore,  absent.  Intervening  glass  subdu¬ 
ing  the  dividing  lines  would  not  be  out  of  character ;  and  those  books, 
too,  which  are  placed  on  the  table  to  support  the  shining  statuette 
of  one  chivalrous  knight  on  a  prancing  steed  about  to  send  a  javelin  at 
another  knight  whose  horse  has  run  away,  or  for  the  purpose  of  elevat¬ 
ing  the  elbow  of  a  sitting  mortal  or  the  knuckles  of  a  standing  one,  or 
to  entertain  visits  from  the  finger  and  thumb  of  elderly  females  and 
thoughtless  little  boys  home  from  school — in  all  these  instances  a 
strange  uniformity  marks  the  books,  and,  if  laid  open,  then’  blank, 
white  pages— how  objectionable  !  A  double  page  of  brown  paper  is, 
by  some,  put  in  the  part  to  be  opened,  and  is  a  good  plan ;  but  if  a 
picture  were  represented  on  one  page,  and  poetry  (as  typographically 
suggested),  on  the  other,  the  effect  would  be  more  agreeable. 

The  ghost  of  another  social  article  may  be  seen  in  the  “  photo¬ 
graphic  fireplace,”  and,  besides  being  shallow  and  of  one  tint,  it 
seldom  stands  right  with  the  carpet ;  its  weak  mantelpiece  and 
isolated  ornaments  do  not  accord  with  the  massive  half  fender  and 
poker  attached,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  most  uncomfortably  ex¬ 
pressive  of  no  fire,  no  coals,  no  tea,  no  toast.  The  pictures,  too, 
although  realities,  and  bodily  suspended,  are  minus  the  symmetrical 
order  of  an  upholsterer.  The  very  face  of  the  sitter  betrays  an 
expression  of  not  being  quite  at  home. 

Backgrounds  of  a  checquer  pattern,  tenderly  defined  and  divided 
or  panelled,  impart  distance  and  comfort  to  portraits.  Carpets  might 
be  greatly  improved  on.  A  positive  opinion  as  to  patterns  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  taken  as  arbitrary — but  they  should  not  be  of  a  light  colour  ; 
and  when,  as  is  often  the  case  with  figures  of  children,  a  large  forepiece 
is  shown,  a  shade  thrown  across  in  an  oblique  direction  would  often 
help  to  balance  the  picture.  Coarse,  black  net  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  most  effectively ;  the  edge  may  be  roughly  cut  with  scissors, 
and  a  piece  laid  down  wherever  required.  The  pattern  of  the  car¬ 
pet  underneath  appears  through  it  as  in  shade.  R.  W.  S. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

Bit  A  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

I  observe  that  the  old  idea  or  discovery  of  Becquerel  in  connection 
with  “  exciting  rays  ”  and  “  continuating  rays  ”  is  again  causing  dis¬ 
cussion;  and,  between  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  and  the  Editors  of  this 
Journal,  it  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  again  examined  and  settled  in 
our  own  times,  after  having  enjoyed  a  period  of  repose  of  over  a  score 
of  years.  Just  let  my  reader  step  back  with  me  for  a  moment  to  the 
time  here  indicated,  and  I  shall  put  him  in  possession  of  such 
historical  facts  in  connection  with  this  discovery  as  will  enable  him 
to  comprehend  the  whole  question  at  a  glance. 

In  the  “  good  old  times  ”  alluded  to,  M.  Becquerel  found  that  when 
an  image  had  momentarily  impinged  on  an  iodised  Daguerreotype 
plate,  and  the  action  of  the  light  had  been  so  short  as  not  to  permit 
of  an  image  being  formed  with  such  a  degree  of  force  as  to  become 
visible,  this  momentary  action  could  be  supplemented  by  exposing 
the  plate  to  light  under  a  red  or  deep  yellow  glass.  Hence  he 
divided  the  rays  of  light  into  two  classes— -the  exciting  and  the  con- 
tinuating  rays.  The  former  sufficed  to  effect  the  genesis  of  the  picture ; 
the  latter  brought  it  into  full  fruition.  In  1840,  the  late  M.  Claudet 
sought  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  this  discovery,  and  obtained  a 
patent  for  a  camera  by  which  the  three  operations  of  impressioning 
(excuse  the  coinage),  continuing,  and  developing  the  image  were 
carried  on  simultaneously.  The  first  was  effected  by  the  lens  in 
front,  the  second  by  yellow  glass  sides  and  top  to  the  camera,  and 
the  third  by  having  an  iron  bottom  hollowed  so  as  to  receive  the 
mercury  wdiich,  when  heated  by  the  spirit-lamp,  developed  the  image. 
This  camera,  being  unsuccessful  in  practice,  was  laid  aside. 

M.  Moser,  owing  to  the  fact  that  yellow  rays  continued  the  action 
induced  by  white  light,  was  led  to  adopt  the  somewhat  queer  idea 
that  as  the  vapour  of  mercury  did  the  same  thing  the  vapour  was, 
therefore,  yellow,  and  hence  that  the  developing  action  of  mercury 
was  due,  not  to  any  chemical  action,  but  to  the  “continuating” 
effect.  But  these  experiments  and  conclusions  had  reference  solely 
to  iodised  surfaces ;  when  bromine  was  used  the  tables  were  found 
to  have  been  completely  turned,  and,  in  consequence,  a  plate  that 
had  been  exposed  to  light  in  the  camera  in  the  usual  way  had  its 
image  completely  removed  by  an  exposure  under  what,  under  the 
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other  circumstances,  was  a  continuating  glass.  Here  I  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  now  investigating  the  subject 
from  the  collodion  point  of  view.  What  I  have  said  refers  to 
Daguerreotype  plates. 

I  have  been  for  some  time  in  a  “longing”  state  for  the  usual 
weekly  letter  of  Mr.  Fowler.  What  are  photographers  doing  in  Paris 
at  present?  Have  their  assistants  all  become  active  belligerents? 
Are  there  any  sitters  ?  Are  the  studios  still  open?  May  there  not 
be  a  very  great  deal  of  business  done  at  present  by  photographers  in 
portraits  of  those  who  are  suddenly  called  upon  to  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  country,  and  who  may  be  leaving  loved  friends, 
alas !  to  return  no  more  ?  These  and  similar  matters  might,  I  feel 
assured,  form  subjects  for  Mr.  Fowler’s  pen  that  would  prove  of  very 
much  interest  to  us  in  this  country.* 

Observing  that  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  stripping  away 
of  the  collodion  film  from  enamelled  positive  prints,  it  occurs  to  me 
to  suggest  that  this  tendency  would  probably  be  lessened,  if  not  quite 
overcome,  by  applying  the  gelatine  when  it  is  much  hotter  than  it  is 
now  customary  to  use  it.  Let  the  picture  be  sponged  over  with  water 
and  a  little  alcohol,  and  then  receive  an  application  of  very  hot  gela¬ 
tine.  No  separation  will  take  place.  I  have  seen  gelatine  which  was 
partially  cold  applied  to  a  dry  and  almost  greasy  albumenised  print. 
How  any  kind  of  close  adhesion  could  be  expected  to  take  place  under 
such  circumstances  I  know  not.  To  secure  adhesion  the  gelatine 
must  be  placed  en  rapport  with  the  albumenised  surface  of  the  paper. 

Powdered  glass  or  pumice  stone  mixed  with  varnish  is  the  last  new 
thing  out  in  connection  with  giving  a  surface  to  the  negative  on  which 
an  artist  can  work  with  a  blacklead  pencil.  Here  is  a  description  of 
the  means  I  adopted  for  preparing  a  surface  of  this  kind  after  hearing 
of  this  last  dodge : — I  obtained  a  very  thin,  hard,  but  slow-drying 
varnish  with  which  I  coated  my  negative  while  it  was  cold.  Into  a 
small  muslin  bag  I  put  a  quantity  of  glass  crushed  as  finely  as 
possible  by  the  aid  of  a  hammer.  Now,  as  soon  as  the  plate  was 
coated,  and  while  the  surface  was  in  the  tacky  condition  just  previous 
to  desiccation,  I  shook  over  it  my  bag  of  powdered  glass,  which 
caused  a  whole  shower  of  fine  dust  to  fall  and  settle  upon  the  half- 
tacky  surface,  to  which  it  adhered.  When  the  varnish  had  been 
thoroughly  dried  this  surface  “took”  the  hardest  and  finest  black- 
lead  pencil  that  I  had  in  my  possession ;  every  touch  told.  Now, 
this  is  not  the  case  when  the  grit  is  mixed  with  the  varnish  in  the 
American  fashion ;  for  the  finer  particles  of  pulverised  grit  are  so 
covered  by  the  gum  or  lac  as  to  lose  their  “  tooth,”  on  which  depends 
the  facility  for  effective  touching  with  the  pencil.  By  preparing  in 
this  way  a  portrait  of  a  lady  who  was  strongly  freckled,  the  surface 
was  brought  into  such  a  condition  as  to  permit  of  each  freckle  spot 
being  neatly  stopped  out. 

The  death  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  was  one  of  those  events 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  was  to  be  expected.  When 
a  man  reaches  the  age  of  87  an  announcement  of  his  demise  takes 
no  one  by  surprise.  About  the  time  that  the  late  ex-Chief  Baron 
resigned  his  office  of  President  of  the  London  Photographic  Society, 
I  mistakingly  did  him  an  injury  by  stating  that,  in  the  once  famous 
trial,  Talbot  versus  Laroche,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
of  photographic  chemistry.  Now,  although  I  tendered  an  explana¬ 
tion  in  due  course,  showing  that  at  the  time  alleged  he  was  really  a 
good  practical  photographer,  which  he  certainly  was,  I  think  that 
some  of  those  who  in  the  public  papers  have  been  writing  biogra¬ 
phical  notices  of  him  have  unwittingly  done  injury  to  his  memory 
by  claiming  for  him  a  greater  degree  of  photographic  eminence  than 
he  himself,  had  he  been  amongst  us,  would  consider  to  be  his  due. 
On  the  few  occasions  when  he  was  present  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Society  he  always  presided  with  quiet  dignity,  and  his  obser¬ 
vations  indicated  that  he  possessed  a  gifted  mind,  well  stored  with 
scientific  knowledge. 


CARBON  PRINTING  IN  FRANCE. 

The  French  may  not  have  contributed  much  to  the  recent  successes 
achieved  in  photographic  printing;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  they 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  development  of  what  M.  Poitevin  is  said 
to  have  inaugurated. 

M.  Leon  Yidal,  in  his  small  treatise  recently  published, f  reminds 
his  readers  of  how  little  time  has  elapsed  since  he  first  brought  the 
subject  of  carbon  printing  before  their  notice;  how  the  process  ever 
since  has  not  ceased  growing  according  to  the  expectations  then 

*  Our  correspondent  will,  from  another  page,  ascertain  that  Mr.  Fowler  has 
responded  to  a  similar  appeal  from  the  Editors. 

f  Photographie  au  Charbon.  Par  Leon  Vidal.  Paris,  1870. 


expressed ;  and  how  a  new  era  is  approaching  in  which  photography 
will  play  no  mean  part.  Johnson’s  process  is  much  referred  to  in 
this  treatise,  and  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  explanation  of 
this  system.  The  author  speaks  with  much  certainty  of  the  superior 
position  which  carbon  printing  is  destined  to  occupy.  The  conser¬ 
vation  of  half-tints,  he  says,  is  a  solved  problem,  and  one  need  no 
longer  speak  with  that  reserve  on  the  subject  which  existing  doubts 
made  it  necessary  to  be  observed  formerly. 

The  processes  which  will  be  superseded  by  the  carbon  process  will 
not  bring  about  any  great  changes,  while  the  results  practically  will 
cause  a  complete  revolution.  In  one  word :  instead  of  pictures  of 
uncertain  and  chiefly  short  duration,  we  shall  have  indelible  pro¬ 
ductions. 

The  value  which  many  branches  of  industry  will  find  in  these 
discoveries  must  be  patent  to  everyone,  and  it  becomes  a  duty  to 
watch  the  subject  closely,  and  to  familiarise  photographers  with  this 
manipulation  and  with  the  experiences  continually  gathered  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Johnson’s  process,  on  the  whole,  gives  tolerably  good 
indications  of  how  to  proceed.  In  the  following  the  chief  endeavour 
lias  been  to  present  to  the  reader  a  simple  and  convenient  method  of 
operation,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  grasp  the  subject  without  groping  in 
the  dark.  M.  Charles  Teisseire  lias  been  of  considerable  use  in  th  is 
undertaking.  He  has  by  his  experience  been  able  to  corroborate 
what  is  here  put  forward,  and  he  has  thus  assisted  in  creating  for 
our  statements  a  character  of  authority.  We  claim,  however,  no 
superiority  for  one  method  or  another.  The  reports  of  Swan  and 
of  Jeanrenaud  have,  for  instance,  each  their  definite  value,  and  they 
constitute  different  means  of  arriving  at  the  same  end,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  very  variety  of  the  methods  adds  to  the  power 
of  the  movement,  and  especially  when  the  existing  differences  are 
really  noteworthy. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  coated  paper.  The  tissue  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  wholesale  manner,  and  it  would  not  answer  anybody’s 
purpose  to  set  about  manufacturing  what  can  be  had  at  much  less 
expense  from  the  manufacturer.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  to  employ  an  inferior  kind  of  gelatine  for  this  purpose 
would  be  absolutely  fatal.  In  spite  of  the  expense  or  the  small 
quantities  in  which  it  exists  at  present,  the  gelatine  known  by  the 
name  of  grenetine  is  the  only  kind  which  ought  to  be  used  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes. 

The  difference  in  colouring  matter  is  indicated  by  the  numbers  1, 
2,  and  3.  In  order  to  sensitise  these  papers  they  are  immersed  in  a 
bath,  which  in  the  summer  time,  for  grenetine  papers,  ought  to  be 
composed  as  follows : — 

For  No.  1  paper,  4  per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  potassium. 
j>  No.  2  ,,  3  ,,  ,,  ,, 

,,  No.  3  ,,  2  ,,  >»  >* 

During  the  winter  time,  when  the  action  of  the  bichromate  of  potas¬ 
sium  causing  insolubility  of  the  gelatine  is  less  energetic,  the  pro¬ 
portions  ought  to  be  increased  so  as  to  bring  about  an  equal  degree 
of  sensibility,  as  in  the  above  case.  Thus  we  should  have — 

For  No.  1  paper,  6  per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  potassium. 

,,  No.  2  ,,  5  ,,  ,,  ,, 

,,  No.  3  „  4  „  „  „ 

These  doses  need,  of  course,  not  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  but  they  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  operator.  As  a  general  rule,  a  bath  with  a  large 
percentage  of  bichromate  of  potassium  enables  us  to  obtain  more 
softness  in  the  print  than  a  poorer  solution  would  yield.  The  grene¬ 
tine  permits  one  to  employ,  without  any  danger,  larger  quantities  of 
bichromate  of  potassium,  on  account  of  its  greater  solubility.  The 
sensitised  paper  ought  not  to  be  kept  more  than  two  or  three  days  at 
the  most  after  being  prepared.  If  it  be  kept  over  to  the  fourth  day 
it  is  apt  to  adhere  to  the  glass,  so  that  it  can  often  only  be  removed 
by  tearing  it.  It  keeps,  however,  better  in  the  winter,  and  in  a  damp 
place  it  may  even  last  in  good  condition  for  twelve  days. 

In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  efficient  condition  of  sensitised  tissue,  a 
test  may  be  had  recourse  to  which,  for  all  ordinary  practical  purposes, 
will  answer  sufficiently  well.  In  trying  the  effect  of  water  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  40°  centigrade  on  the  tissue,  it  will  be  easy  to  ascertain 
whether  the  tissue  readily  dissolves  in  the  water  or  not.  If  it  dis¬ 
solve  at  all  the  virtue  to  furnish  an  image  is  not  lost.  A  ready 
dissolution  would  naturally  imply  that  this  virtue  had  been  little  or 
not  at  all  impaired.  The  particulars  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  process  are 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here. 

The  author  goes  on  to  describe  a  direct  mode  of  transfer  on  paper 
without  having  recourse  to  a  special  vehicle.  He  says  that  Mr. 
Johnson’s  method  obliges  one  to  transfer  once  upon  rough  glass,  and 
then  from  the  rough  glass  on  paper.  M.  A.  Marion,  who  has  invented 
a  direct  mode  of  transfer  upon  paper,  has  considerably  ameliorated  his 
method  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Johnson. 
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Referring  to  the  report  on  paper  covered  with  coagulated  albumen, 
he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  process  is  the  simplest,  the 
easiest  to  handle,  and  the  most  expeditious  for  practical  purposes. 
Where  grenetine  is  used,  the  composition  of  the  mixture  permits  the 
operator  to  reckon  on  a  prompt  solubility  in  water  which  is  but 
slightly  heated.  Boiling  water,  which  formerly  was  necessary  for 
the  immediate  coagulation  of  the  albumen,  is  now  no  more  necessary, 
since  the  paper  used  was  already  covered  with  coagulated  albumen 
ab  initio.  Similar  to  the  process  on  glass,  it  is  indispensable  to  sur¬ 
round  the  edges  of  the  plate  with  strips  of  black  paper  in  order  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  proof. 

The  author  says  that  he  has  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  he  would 
prefer  a  paper  prepared  with  an  insoluble  kind  of  gelatine  to  paper 
with  coagulated  albumen.  The  addition  of  alum  to  the  gelatine  would 
do  all  that  is  required  for  rendering  it  insoluble.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  differences  of  opinion  on  this  subject ;  but  it  may  not  be 
useless  in  this  instance  to  point  out  the  reasons  why  the  gelatine 
paper  is  preferable. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  coagulated  albumen  presents  a  brilliant 
aspect,  which  deprives  it  to  a  great  extent  of  its  artistic  value  ;  the 
other  produces  a  matt  image. 

Moreover,  the  gelatine  is  not  likely  to  turn  yellow  with  age,  like 
the  albumen.  This  gives  to  the  gelatine  picture  a  clearer  and  more 
lasting  aspect.  Albumen,  altogether,  is  a  rather  changeable  vehicle 
for  photographs. 

Lastly:  the  gelatine  permits  retouching  readily;  meanwhile  the 
brilliant  and  viscid  albumen  is  one  of  the  worst  substances  for  this 
purpose.  A  description  of  how  to  prepare  this  gelatine  paper  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  sheets  are  first  immersed  in^water  of  about  80°  centigrade. 
From  thence  they  are  brought  into  a  bath  containing  three  per  cent, 
of  white  gelatine,  kept  in  a  water  bath  of  an  elevated  temperature. 
After  five  minutes  of  immersion  in  this  bath  the  sheets  are  taken 
out,  commencing  with  the  one  first  immersed.  They  are  left  to  dry 
spontaneously  after  they  have  been  taken  out,  and  stuck,  by  means 
of  a  pin,  by  one  corner  to  a  piece  of  wood  or  cork.  These  pre¬ 
liminaries  may  be  gone  through  at  any  time.  The  aluminising 
ought  not  to  be  proceeded  with  until  the  time  arrives  when  the 
paper  is  to  be  used,  and  then  it  should  be  used  without  previous 
desiccation.  The  aluminised  gelatine  has  a  tendency  to  dry  if  it 
has  not  been  submitted  to  such  a  desiccation.  Hence  at  the 
moment  when  the  transfer  is  to  be  made  the  papers  must  have  been 
in  a  three-per-cent,  solution  of  alum  for  about  five  minutes.  They 
ought  then  to  be  washed  in  two  waters,  and  left  in  the  last  water 
until  they  are  taken  out  for  the  operation.  In  following  these 
counsels  the  manipulator  will  avoid  the  bubbles  which,  other¬ 
wise,  would  be  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  picture  during  the 
development  in  the  hot  water.  After  that  is  completed,  the  images 
are  fixed  by  a  three-per-cent,  alum  solution.  Two  washings  are 
sufficient. 

After  desiccation,  and  when  about  to  mount  them,  the  proofs  may 
be  immersed  entire  in  order  to  be  straightened.  The  blotting-paper 
with  which  the  wet  surfaces  were  sponged  does  not  adhere  any  longer. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  appearance  of  the  deep 
shadows  of  a  picture  when  the  transfer  is  made  on  a  paper  with 
glossy  surface.  The  brilliant  effects  exhibited  there  are  not  artistic, 
and  ought  to  be  avoided  or  destroyed.  This  is  easily  done.  If  once 
the  picture  be  fixed,  washed,  and  dried,  it  is  placed  into  a  trough 
containing  pure  water.  Here  it  remains  until  it  is  thoroughly  dis¬ 
tended.  It  is  then  brought  into  contact  with  a  rough  glass  plate  and 
covered  with  stearine,  according  to  Mr.  Johnson’s  method.  It  is 
next  pressed  between  blotting-paper  and  left  to  dry.  The  picture 
is  separated  from  the  glass,  and  it  will  then  be  found  to  present  a 
surface  of  a  more  artistic  matt,  which  will  be  more  or  less  rough 
according  to  the  roughness  of  the  glass  employed. 

The  vertical  trough  is  useful  for  development.  In  this  case  the 
picture  has  to  be  held  to  the  glass  or  to  plates  of  zinc  by  means  of 
India-rubber  bands,  or  in  any  other  manner  convenient  to  the 
operator. 

If  there  are  but  few  proofs  to  develope  they  might  be  more  conve¬ 
niently  made  in  one  or  more  horizontal  troughs.  Care  has  to  be 
taken  that,  after  having  lifted  out  the  coated  sheet,  the  picture  be 
kept  below,  whereby  the  development  is  effected  more  rapidly.  When 
once  the  sheet  is  replaced,  it  is  well  to  leave  it  alone  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  It  ought  not  to  be  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  it 
with  alum,  unless  no  more  colouring  matter  is  contained  in  the  water 
running  from  it.  It  is  advisable,  in  using  horizontal  troughs  in 
developing,  not  to  place  more  than  one  proof  in  each  vessel. 

Generally  speaking,  the  direct  transfer  on  paper  takes  about  one- 
third  of  the  time  employed  for  the  transfer  by  means  of  glass. 


Moreover,  the  stearine  surface  does  not  hold  the  half-tints  as 
easily  as  the  albumenised  or  gelatinised  paper  does.  The  method 
of  operating  with  the  aid  of  glass  has,  indeed,  furnished  some 
admirable  results,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  proofs  are  reversed 
when  using  cliches  on  glass.  There  are  numbers  of  instances  where 
this  inconvenience  proved  to  be  a  fatal  hindrance  in  the  way  of  suc¬ 
cess.  In  reducing  the  cliches  already  made  to  a  filmy  condition,  it  is 
possible  to  take  the  counter  proof  at  will  either  from  the  one  side  or 
from  the  other. 

The  best  method  for  reversing,  in  making  cliches,  is  to  reverse  the 
negative  at  the  moment  when  the  impression  takes  place  in  the  dark 
chamber. 

The  sensitised  glass  should  be  placed  so  as  to  have  the  collodion 
film  behind,  and  so  that  the  reflected  rays  have,  in  order  to  reach 
this  sensitive  film,  first  to  pass  through  the  thickness  of  the  glass. 
In  this  way  some  of  the  light  gets  lost,  but  this  is  hardly  an  appre¬ 
ciable  fault,  and  the  cliche  thus  obtained  is  immediately  ready  for 
direct  impressions  of  positive  images  on  carbon,  which  are  in  a  way 
inferior  to  those  obtained  by  means  of  cliches  which  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  absolutely  direct  action  of  rays  thrown  on  a  film  of 
silver  iodide. 

Moreover,  the  direct  transfer  on  paper,  be  that  paper  albumen¬ 
ised  or  gelatinised,  is  immediately  applicable  to  enlargements. 
Besides  this,  it  is  convenient  for  printing  cliches  on  waxed  paper 
which  can  be  reversed  in  the  frame-press,  and  in  the  cases  of  all 
such  pictures  where  it  is  immaterial  whether  they  are  taken  from  one 
side  or  from  another. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PHOTO-CHEMICAL  INDUCTION.* 

When  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chloric  gas  is  exposed  to  light, 
the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  at  once  attain  to  the 
maximum.  A  certain  time  always  elapses  before  any  alteration 
of  volume  is  observed;  a  slight  alteration  is,  however,  soon  no¬ 
ticed,  and  this  gradually  increases  until  the  permanent  maximum 
is  attained.  This  remarkable  fact  was  first  observed  by  Draper, 
who  explained  it  by  supposing  that  the  chlorine,  on  exposure 
to  light,  underwent  a  permanent  allotropic  modification,  in  which  it 
ossessed  more  than  usually  active  properties.  Bunsen  and  Roscoe 
ave,  however,  shown  that  neither  chlorine  nor  hydrogen,  when  sepa¬ 
rately  insolated,  undergoes  any  such  modification,  no  difference  indeed 
being  perceptible  between  the  action  of  light  on  the  gases  which  have 
been  separately  insolated  before  mixing,  and  on  a  mixture  of  the  same 
gases  evolved  and  previously  kept  in  the  dark.  The  light  appears, 
therefore,  to  act  by  increasing  the  attraction  between  the  chemically 
active  molecules,  or  by  overcoming  certain  resistances  which  oppose 
their  combination.  This  peculiar  action  is  termed  photo-chemical  in¬ 
duction.  The  authors  have  fully  investigated  the  laws  of  photo-chemical 
induction,  and  have  determined  the  relation  existing  between  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  the  mass  of  the  gas,  and  the  duration  of  the 
inductive  action ;  for  the  results  thereby  obtained  we  must,  however, 
refer  the  reader  to  the  original  papers. 

The  resistance  to  combination  which  prevents  the  union  of  the  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  gases  until  the  action  is  assisted  by  light,  is  increased  to 
a  remarkable  extent  by  the  presence  of  even  the  minutest  trace  of  foreign 
gases.  Thus,  an  excess  of  TT)3gg  of  hydrogen  above  that  contained  in 
the  normal  mixture  reduces  the  action  from  100  to  38.  The  following 
table  shows  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  foreign  gases 
upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  mixture.  In  each  case  the  rate  of  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  pure  gases  is  supposed  to  be  100  : — 


Nature  of  foreign  gas. 

Volume  of  chlorine 
+  hydrogen. 

Volume  of 
foreign  gas. 

Ratio  of  combina¬ 
tion  of  mixture. 

None . 

1000 

0 

100-0° 

Hydrochloric  acid  ... 

1000 

1-3 

100  0 

(  10- 

60-2 

Chlorine  . 

1000 

i  75' 

50-3 

^  ISO* 

41-3 

Hydrogen . 

1000 

3- 

37-8 

Oxygen . 

1000 

S  IS- 

9-7 

2-7 

Non-insolated  gas  ... 

1000 

6- 

55-6 

The  increase  in  the  rate  at  which  combination  goes  on  up  to  a  certain 
point,  under  the  influence  of  light,  appears  to  arise,  not  from  any  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  fight,  but  rather  from  the  mode  of  action  of  the  chemical 
attractions  themselves.  Chemical  induction  is,  in  fact,  observed  when 
there  is  nothing  but  pure  chemical  action  to  produce  the  change.  Thus, 
if  a  dilute  solution  of  aqueous  bromine  be  mixed  with  tartaric  acid  and 
left  in  the  dark,  hydrobromic  acid  is  formed,  and  the  rate  at  which  this 
*  lVatt’s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry. 
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hydrobromic  acid  is  produced  is  not  uniform,  but  increases  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  according  to  a  law  similar  to  that  which  is  observed  in  photo¬ 
chemical  induction.  These  phenomena  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  chemical  attraction  between  any  two  bodies  is  in  itself  a  force 
of  constant  amount,  but  that  its  action  is  liable  to  be  modified  by 
opposing  forces,  similar  to  those  which  affect  the  conduction  of  heat  or 
electricity,  or  the  distribution  of  magnetism  in  steel.  We  overcome 
those  resistances  when  we  accelerate  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  by 
agitation,  or  a  decomposition  by  insolation. 

One  of  the  many  interesting  applications  of  the  law  of  photo-chemical 
induction  relates  to  the  phenomena  of  photography.  As  an  instance  of 
this  application,  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  quote  the  remarkable  observations 
of  Becquerel,  from  which  he  assumed  the  existence  of  certain  rays  which 
can  continue  but  not  commence  chemical  action.  In  order  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  observed  by  the  French  physicist,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  a  new  property  of  light,  as  the  facts  are  easily 
explained  by  the  laws  of  photo-chemical  induction  (Phil.  Trans.,  1857, 
p.  400).  It  is  probable,  indeed,  according  to  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  that 
the  relations  thus  proved  in  the  case  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  occur  in 
a  slightly  modified  form  in  other  photo- chemical  processes. 


Cflitknrporarij  |)rtss. 

IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  PRODUCING  HYDROGEN  GAS. 

[Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry.] 

It  is  well  known  that  carbon,  either  pure  or  combined  with  hydro¬ 
carbon,  is  decomposed  at  a  temperature  of  orange  red  heat  by  steam, 
and  that  it  produces  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  mixed  with  more  or 
less  oxide  of  carbon.  It  is  also  known  that  the  hydrogen  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  carbon  by  steam  cannot,  by  the  means  at 
present  employed,  be  produced  economically: — 1.  Because  in  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  steam  a  great  quantity  of  latent  heat  is  absorbed.  2.  Because 
the  vapour  produced  at  a  temperature  of  100°  centigrade  requires  a 
considerable  quantity  of  free  heat  in  order  to  raise  it  to  the  temperature 
at  which  it  will  be  decomposed,  and  this  heat  must  either  be  taken 
from  a  special  apparatus  for  superheating,  or  it  must  be  furnished  by 
the  incandescent  coal  which  it  ought  to  decompose.  3.  Because  the 
retorts  containing  the  carbon  which  decomposes  the  water,  when  brought 
to  a  red  heat  and  exposed  directly  to  the  steam,  soon  become  damaged 
and  unfit  for  use.  This  being  the  case,  MM.  Tessie  du  Mothay  and 
Marechal,  who  have  lately  discovered  a  mode  of  obtaining  cheap  oxygeu 
for  illuminating  and  medical  purposes  from  the  manganates  of  soda,  have 
sought  a  more  practical  and  economical  method  of  producing  hydrogen 
by  the  decomposition  of  water  by  means  of  carbon,  and  they  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  following  method,  which  has  given  the  most  extraordinary 
results  : — 

Alkaline  and  earthy  alkaline  hydrates,  such  as  the  hydrate  of  potash, 
soda,  strontian,  baryta,  chalk,  &c.,  mixed  with  charcoal,  coke,  anthra¬ 
cite,  pit  coal,  peat,  &c. ,  and  heated  to  a  red  heat,  are  decomposed  into 
carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen,  without  further  loss  of  heat  than  that  due 
to  the  production  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen. 

The  hydrates  of  potash,  soda,  &c. ,  and  more  especially  the  hydrates 
of  chalk  or  lime  decomposed  by  the  coal  into  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid, 
can  be  used  indefinitely  in  this  process,  provided  that  they  are  moistened 
each  time  with  water  so  as  to  produce  the  decomposed  hydrates. 

In  this  operation  the  hydrogen  gas  is  generated  without  any  special 
production  of  steam,  and  may  thus  be  produced  without  any  other 
generating  apparatus  than  the  retorts  themselves.  These  retorts  not 
being  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  steam  are  not  subject  to  any 
interior  alteration  or  damage. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  hydrogen  gas  produced  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  above-named  hydrates  by  means  of  carbon,  can  be 
generated  at  a  very  small  cost,  and  with  the  same  facility  as  carburetted 
hydrogens  from  the  distillation  of  pit  coal  or  other  organic  hydrocarbon 
matter. 

These  alkaline  and  earthy  alkaline  hydrates  may  be  mixed  with  the 
different  mineral  or  vegetable  combustibles,  either  in  a  definite  chemi¬ 
cal  proportion  or  without  a  fixed  or  determinate  proportion,  and  in  any 
suitable  distillery  or  heating  apparatus,  in  order  to  produce,  when 
heated  to  a  red  heat,  hydrogen  gas  for  illuminating  and  heating  purposes. 

The  advantage  of  the  production  of  hydrogen  as  cheaply  as  oxygen 
has  been  obtained  would  create  a  revolution  in  many  industries,  and 
especially  in  metallurgy. 

A  cheap  method  of  producing  a  great  heat  in  order  to  reduce  metals, 
such  as  platina,  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  has  been  long  sought  for  in 
Europe,  where  the  oxhydric  blowpipe  is  now  used  to  melt  the  platina 
in  a  calcium  crucible.  By  this  discovery  it  becomes  possible  to  obtain 
an  immense  heat  which  could  be  regulated  by  a  simple  tap.  Enamellers 
and  porcelain  makers  would  thu3  get  rid  of  one  of  their  greatest  trou¬ 
bles.  Let  us  hope  that,  as  M.  Tessie  and  Marechal  have  fulfilled  their 
promises  in  regard  to  oxygen,  they  will  again  be  successful  in  their 
new  discovery,  and  we  assure  them  of  our  sympathy  and  interest  in 
this  matter,  C.  Widemann. 


IPtttiup  of  Societies. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  23rd  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  AVilliam  Brown-street, — 
Mr.  John  Henderson,  the  President,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  request  of  the  local  committee  of  the  British  Association  for 
illustrative  photographs  or  objects  of  special  interest  for  the  soirde,  to 
be  given  on  the  20th  instant,  was  then  fully  considered,  and  it  ■was 
finally  resolved,  with  but  one  dissentient,  that  members  be  requested 
to  send  their  contributions  to  the  Secretary,  at  Mr.  Forrest’s,  Lime- 
street,  before  the  7th  September,  for  inspection  by  the  Council. 

The  subject  of  holding  a  photographic  conference  was  discussed,  but 
it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  take  any  steps  towards  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  one. 

It  was  left  to  the  Secretary  to  arrange,  if  possible,  with  some  one  of 
the  distinguished  visitors  to  read  a  paper  at  a  meeting  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  be  held  expressly  to  suit  his  convenience. 

It  was  agreed  to  have  an  excursion  to  Marple  on  Monday,  the  5th 
September.  It  was  also  arranged  to  sell  all  surplus  presentation  prints. 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  mentioned  haviug  lately  used  some  Hill 
Norris’s  plates,  six  years  old,  which  produced  negatives,  though  with  a 
large  consumption  of  material,  in  half-an-hour.  A  fresh  collodio- 
bromide  plate,  he  said,  was  developed  in  a  couple  of  minutes. 

The  Council  were  requested  to  make  the  requisite  selection  of  a  pre¬ 
sentation  print  for  the  present  year,  to  be  issued  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  session. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Leader  Williams,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cook,  it 
was  resolved  that  there  be  a  photographic  competition  of  pictures  taken 
in  1870 ;  the  producer  of  the  best  of  the  under-named  sets  to  receive 
two  of  the  others  shown  in  competition,  the  second  best  the  remainder : — 

Stereo.,  and  not  exceeding .  5x4,  six  in  number. 

5  x  4,  up  to  .  8  x  5,  six  ,, 

8x5,  ,,  10  x  8,  four  ,, 

10  x  8,  ,,  12  x  10,  three  ,, 

The  prints  to  be  mounted  and  exhibited  at  the  first  meeting  in  January 
next. 

Mr.  Murray  showed  a  few  prints  of  Lymm  and  Warburton. 


Caraspjoitb£ittt. 

— ♦ — 

State  of  Affairs  in  Paris. —The  Palais  de  l’Industrie  Con¬ 
verted  into  Barracks.— All  Foreigners  Ordered  to  Leave 
Paris. — No  Reliable  News  for  a  Fortnight. — Decisive  News 
Expected. — Preparation  for  the  Siege. 

The  worthy  Editors  having  informed  me  that  a  few  jottings  on  the 
state  of  Paris  from  a  photographic  point  of  view  would  be  much 
welcomed,  although  it  is  impossible  to  collect  any  information  directly 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  its  pages,  they  and  their  readers  must  take 
that  which  I  have  to  offer. 

The  gargon  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France — he  who  receives 
us  at  the  door  on  the  evenings  of  the  meetings,  who  hands  round  the 
small  beer,  who  is  full  of  small  attentions  at  the  “expositions,”  and 
who  receives  his  new  year’s  gift  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
— well,  this  gargon  has  just  told  me  that  last  Friday  evening  “they” 
received  orders  to  clear  out  the  photographs  from  the  Palais  de  l’lndus- 
trie  in  twenty-four  hours !  They  got  eight  men  to  work,  and,  thanks 
to  the  “architect,”  were  permitted  to  put  all  in  a  little  corner,  where 
they  are  safe  but  in  a  grand  muddle.  No  time  is  allowed  for  any  of 
the  pictures  to  be  packed  and  sent  off,  so  the  foreign  as  well  as  the 
French  exhibitors  must  wait  till  the  end  of  the  war  for  their  produc¬ 
tions. 

The  salon  where  once  those  pictures  were  exhibited  is  now  the  barracks 
for  all  kinds  of  troops.  The  arts  of  peace  have  made  room,  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  for  the  sinews  of  war.  It  is  just  these  sudden  changes  that 
makes  life  so  febrile  here ;  one  moment  all  is  well,  the  next  all  is  lost. 
Foreigners  must  quit  Paris,  and  women  and  children  flee  from  the  dread 
spot.  It  reminds  one  of  dining  Unter  den  Linden  at  the  Hotel  de  Rome. 
They  brought  us  scalding  hot  pudding  and  a  vanilla  ice  on  the  same 
plate.  If  you  took  too  much  of  the  one,  either  by  accident  or  design, 
you  had  the  other  to  fall  back  on  as  an  antidote,  but  the  combined  result, 
all  being  finished,  was  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind. 

There  is  deep  anxiety  in  the  city  today,  the  air  seems  charged  with 
a  nation’s  crisis,  and  it  is  said  a  vast  battle  is  going  on.  Why  this  extra 
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excitement?  Well,  we  have  had  no  news  at  all  for,  I  think,  a  fortnight 
nearly,  and  now  the  news  which  is  expected  will,  it  is  believed,  he 
decisive.  The  boulevards  I  passed  along  on  Sunday  evening  have  lost 
their  coffee-drinkers,  and  even  the  bright  white  light  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
company  (or,  as  one  man  explaining  it  to  another  in  my  omnibus  called 
it,  the  hydro-hydric  light),  with  which  the  Cafe  des  Variety  and  the 
Passage  of  the  Seraphin  are  illuminated,  failed  to  draw  the  usual  loun¬ 
gers.  All  day  long,  waggons  full  of  beds,  chairs,  and  household  goods 
of  all  kinds  come  flocking  into  Paris,  and  it  is  said  the  octroi  are 
fain  to  let  all  pass  free,  from  sheer  inability  to  get  through  the 
work  of  examination  for  and  collection  of  taxes  for  eatables,  &c.  The 
emigration  from  Paris  is  about  as  much;  but  even  the  Belgian  ambas¬ 
sador  and  his  family  could  not  leave  last  night,  I  hear,  as  the  line 
was  engaged  for  the  Government.  Getting  goods  from  and  sending 
them  to  England  is  something  like  running  a  blockade ;  no  one  knows 
when  they  will  go  or  when  they  will  be  delivered.  All  this  you  will 
have  read  before  in  the  London  papers  doubtless,  and  I  wish  I  could 
write  otherwise. 

I  have  been  asked  if  it  be  safe  to  come  to  Paris  on  a  visit  now.  At 
the  time  this  question  was  put  to  me,  about  a  week  since,  perhaps 
more,  I  answered  it  to  this  effect : — I  think  that  a  projected  visit  to 
Paris  now,  except  called  here  by  business  or  to  see  friends,  is  in  very 
bad  taste,  and  shows  some  want  of  feeling.  Here  this  beautiful  Paris 
is  groaning  and  mourning  under  grievous  woes,  and  it  seems  to  my 
feelings  that  a  “  visit  of  pleasure,”  a  “  holiday  trip,”  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  is  as  out  of  place  as  going  to  see  an  old  friend  reduced  and 
fallen,  and  to  look  and  see  how  he  bears  up  and  feels  under  the  circum¬ 
stances;  it  is  cruel.  Now,  were  I  to  reply  to  the  question,  I  should 
say  it  is  dangerous  to  come,  and  it  would  be  doubtful  if  the  adventurer 
would  get  away  again — at  any  rate,  comfortably.  We  do  not  want 
visitors;  we  want  to  do  our  work  alone.  In  happier  times  they  will  be 
welcome  again.  Any  one  bringing  a  camera  and  putting  it  up  in  the 
street  would  be  arrested  immediately,  I  expect.  In  passing  along  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  scenes  I  should  have  liked  to  have  reproduced. 
The  mural  literature  of  the  past  month  and  its  devotees  would  form 
most  interesting  studies. 

Other  things  I  could  write  about,  probably  more  personal  than  inte¬ 
resting.  I  could  tell  how  absent  friends  wonder  how  we  are  getting  on 
in  this  “horrible  place,”  some  begging  us  to  leave  and  come  to  stay 
with  them,  others  lost  in  wonder — “what  will  you  do?”  I  could  tell 
about  getting  in  a  stock  of  provisions  for  the  expected  siege,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Prefet  of  the  Seine,  and  how  we  chose  those  products 
of  modern  science  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  is  put 
into  the  smallest  amount  of  space,  and  in  which  the  arts  of  chemists 
have  succeeded  in  preserving  eatables  from  all  action  of  air,  and  thus 
enabling  us  to  use  them  at  any  moment,  even  if  they  have  been  kept 
for  years.  Liebig’s  extract  of  meat,  Australian  mutton,  concentrated 
milk,  and  other  articles  have  far  more  than  usual  interest  just  now, 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  pyro.,  and  hypo,  have  correspondingly  diminished 
in  their  attractions.  R.  J.  Fowlek. 

Paris,  August  30,  1S70. 

THE  FORTHCOMING  SOLAR  ECLIPSE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  last  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  your  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  gives  information 
which  is  not  quite  correct.  In  the  first  place  I  have  not  the  honour  to 
be  a  F.R.S.,  and  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  I  have  written  to  India  re¬ 
specting  the  telescope  used  by  Major  Tennant.  If  the  expedition  to 
Sicily — of  which  I  am  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  photographic 
department — should  be  sent  out,  it  is,  I  believe,  proposed  that  the  tele¬ 
scope  referred  to  should  be  used,  but  the  matter  is  not  yet  definitely 
settled. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S. 

Manchester,  August  29,  1870. 

— ♦ — 

THE  FIXING  OF  CARBON  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Can  the  fixing  of  carbon  prints  in  alum  be  done  at 
any  time  after  the  prints  have  been  dried  ?  or  must  it  be  done  imme¬ 
diately  after  development  ? 

After  fixing  the  prints  with  alum,  is  it  necessaiy  to  rinse  them  again 
in  pure  water? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  M..  A. 

Stroud,  August  29,  1870. 

[In  reply  to  the  first  question,  the  fixing  with  alum  may  be  done 
at  any  time ;  and  to  the  second  query  we  would  say  that  a  rinsing  in 


water  is  necessary.  The  prints  would  be  by  no  means  injured  were 
alum  left  in  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  might  prove  advantngeous  were 
this  the  case. — Eds.] 


SURFACE  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  the  letter  of  “  D.  H.  W.”  in  your  last 
issue,  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  patent  can  cover  what  had  previously  been 
published  by  Poitevin,  Albert,  Gemoser,  and  others.  I  claim  to  have 
made  certain  “improvements  in  photo-mechanical  printing;”  and  a 
reference  to  my  specification  will  show  that  the  hardening  of  the  gela¬ 
tine  film  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  one  of  these. 

If  “  D.  H.  W.”  will  favour  me  with  a  call  he  is  quite  welcome  to 
see  the  process  in  operation ;  and  I  will  then  leave  it  in  his  hands  to 
determine  whether  the  use  of  my  improvements  is  worth  the  payment 
of  a  small  license  fee. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Ernest  EDWARDS. 

6,  Lincoln- ter  race,  Willesden-lane, 

London,  August  31,  1870. 

— ♦ — 

RETOUCHING  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — What  is  the  difference  between  “touching”  and  “re¬ 
touching”  a  negative?  and  why  retouching? — I  am,  yours,  &e. 

Wandsworth  Common,  Aug.  29,  1870.  East  Hill. 


INTENSIFICATION  OF  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  outdoor  work,  or  at  any  time,  is  it  better  to  fix  the 
negative  before  intensifying  ?  If  working  from  home,  is  it  advisable  to 
apply  a  preparation  of  glycerine  or  honey  to  keep  the  film  moist  until 
you  have  time  to  intensify  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W. 

Worcester,  August  30,  1870. 

[When  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  it  is  always  better  to  intensify  the 
negative  before  fixing  it.  It  is  advisable,  when  operating  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  home,  or  when  it  is  not  expedient  to  complete  the  intensi- 
cation  at  the  time,  that  such  a  preparation  as  one  of  those  men¬ 
tioned,  or  even  treacle  and  water,  be  applied  to  the  surface.  This 
permits  of  the  intensification  and  fixing  being  postponed  for  several 
hours  after  the  development. — Eds.] 


fjlistellmrea. 

The  Carte  Before  the  Horse. — Photographer:  “How  would 
you  like  to  be  taken,  Madam  ?  ”  Sitter  :  “Well,  I  think  I  should  look 
best  in  a  vinegarette.  ”  But  she  only  meant  vignette.  —  Fun. 

Suicide  by  a  Photographer’s  Assistant  at  Liverpool. — On  Mon¬ 
day,  the  22nd  ult.,  a  young  women  named  Elizabeth  Griffiths,  who  is 
stated  to  have  been  married,  but  separated  from  her  husband  for  the 
past  three  years,  died  suddenly  under  the  following  circumstances.  She 
was  employed  at  the  photographic  establishment  of  Guiseppe  Peverelli, 
84,  Lord-street,  and  about  five  o’clock  she  sent  out  one  of  the  female 
assistants  for  some  light-cakes  for  her  tea.  On  the  girl’s  return  she 
discovered  Griffiths  very  ill.  Mr.  Peverelli  was  at  once  sent  for,  and  he 
found  her  lying  on  the  floor  with  a  tumbler  in  her  hand.  Dr.  Fisher, 
of  South  Castle-street,  was  called  in,  but  she  died  almost  immediately 
after  his  arrival.  On  Tuesday  last  a  coroner’s  inquest  was  held,  when 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  that  the  deceased  had  committed  suicide 
whilst  under  the  influence  of  temporary  insanity. 

A  New  Tiling  in  Art. — There  is  at  present  open  in  London  an  “art 
exhibition  ”  of  a  somewhat  unusual  kind,  consisting  of  the  paintings  in 
oil  by  Mr.  Nathan  Hughes.  Mr.  Hughes  was  a  pupil  of  Etty’s,  and 
calls  himself  “the  art  challenger  of  the  world.”  Certainly,  so  far  as 
regards  the  number  of  his  productions,  he  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  unsur¬ 
passed  ;  for  his  works  in  this  exhibition  alone  go  far  to  cover  the  wralls 
of  a  studio  one  hundred  feet  long,  ninety  feet  high,  and  forty-five  feet 
wide,  and  include  copies  of  some  of  the  works  of  Titian,  Rembrandt, 
Rubens,  Turner,  Landseer,  and  other  artists,  besides  a  large  number  of 
original  works  of  his  own.  The  exhibition  is  accompanied  by  a  lecture,  and 
illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  lime  light,  which  is  thrown  on  each  of  the 
pictures  in  succession,  while  Mr.  Hughes  briefly  describes  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  each  of  the  principal  works  w'as  painted,  and  states 
the  time  he  was  engaged  upon  it,  the  time  being  in  all  cases  marvellously 
short,  a  highly  finished  portrait,  for  instance,  being  stated  to  have  occu¬ 
pied  but  three  hours,  and  other  pictures,  which  one  should  suppose 
would  have  required  months  of  industrious  application,  being  said  to 
have  been  begun  and  finished  in  two  or  three  days,  and  in  some  cases 
even  less.  Mr.  Hughes  has  challenged  the  painters  of  the  civilised  world 
to  paint  the  best  picture  against  time  for  £1,000  a-side,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  challenge  has  been  accepted  by  some  American  agents 
on  behalf  of  an  artist  whose  name  has  not  as  yet  transpired. 
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Photography  and  War. — In  no  case  have  both  belligerents  in  the 
present  continental  war  shown  a  more  jealous  disposition  than  in  respect 
to  the  presence — within  the  lines  of  either  army — of  foreign  artists,  and 
especially  photographers.  Serious  objections  presented  themselves  to 
the  taking  of  photographs  of  landscape  views  in  the  held  of  the  enemy’s 
position  ;  and  as  such  views  may  be  obtained  at  a  considerable  distance 
without  much  danger,  of  buildings  likely  to  influence  the  tactics  of  a 
battle  or  siege,  or  of  the  ground  plan  or  sketch  of  route,  or  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  works,  as  a  test  of  the  advance,  foreign  artists  not  attached  to 
the  army,  or  officially  employed  in  any  way,  have  been  carefully 
watched  throughout  the  campaign  on  both  sides.  Several  instances  of 
artists  being  seized  and  only  liberated  after  the  surrender  of  their 
drawings,  maps,  and  plans,  the  war  intelligence  has  already  made 
known.  It  has  been  surreptitious  photographers,  however,  who  have 
met  with  discouragement  (and  even  punishment,  so  far  as  a  night  or 
two’s  confinement  in  the  guardhouse  goes).  But  the  fact  is  that,  in  a 
more  legitimate  way,  the  photographic  department  has  formed  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration.  Information  now  before  us  ( Glasgow  Herald ) 
shows  that  the  War  Offices  of  France  and  Prussia  are  amply  provided 
with  photographs  of  all  the  great  fortresses  of  Central  Europe. 

“War”  and  “Peace”  Illustrated. — The  special  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Neivs  thus  writes  from  Paris  a  few  days  since: — “The  shop 
windows  have  grown  more  and  more  lugubrious  during  the  week  I  have 
been  here,  and  the  prints  and  caricatures  displayed  in  them  tell  their  own 
sad  story.  Photographs  of  M.  Gustave  Dora’s  powerful  picture,  The  Thin 
A  Remand ,  with  the  shadowy  figures  of  the  Great  Napoleon’s  Old  Guard 
rising  to  encourage  their  brethren  of  today  on  their  triumphant  march, 
are  still  displayed  far  and  wide  ;  but  they  have  been  supplemented  by 
two  others  from  the  hand  of  the  same  artist,  showing  respectively  the 
horrors  of  war  and  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  first  gives  a  burning 
village,  with  the  corpses  of  soldiers  heaped  up  in  the  streets,  with  dis¬ 
mantled  houses  and  perishing  cattle.  Over  this  scene  of  ruin  and 
distress  rises  a  lurid  moon,  and  if  the  design  of  the  picture  be  to  bring 
the  misery  of  war  home  to  the  people,  it  fulfils  its  purpose  admirably. 
Another  sign  of  the  times  is  the  number  of  engravings  of  the  First 
Napoleon  in  adversity,  wrhich  hang  in  prominent  positions  in  the  shops. 
The  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  Napoleon  after  Waterloo,  might  be 
agreeable  subjects  for  contemplation  from  the  places  of  honour  they 
occupy ;  while  the  comic  artists  of  the  facetious  periodicals  no  longer 
present  their  readers  with  cuts  of  absurd  Prussians  flying  for  their  lives 
from  a  Frenchman,  or  of  the  Parisian  soldier  making  merry  with  the 
damsels  of  Berlin.” 

EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  15  X  12  superior  portable  bellows  camera, "with  or  without  view  lens  by 
Boss,  an  18  X  18  enlarging  camera,  and  a  15  X  12  rolling-press,  is  offered 
for  good  lenses  by  best  makers.— Address,  Gordon  Ramsay,  44,  Frith- 
street,-  Soho-square,  W. 

A  new  Jamin’s  quarter- plate  double  and  triple  lens,  a  short-focus  quarter-plate 
by  Yogel,  printing-frames,  and  trays,  for  12  X  H  inch,  a  new  stereoscopic 
slide  suitable  for  single  lens  camera,  also  a  camera  for  7  X  5|  and  under, 
will  be  exchanged  for  other  useful  photographic  apparatus. — Address,  G. 
Lockyer,  Photographer,  &c.,  Bingwood. 

A  stereo,  camera,  by  Boss,  and  a  pair  of  instantaneous  stereo,  lenses,  by  Ross 
or  Dallmeyer,  a  whole-plate  portrait  lens,  by  Lerebours,  and  10  X  10  square 
raahoganv  studio  camera,  will  be  given  for  any  of  the  following  lenses  by 
Dallmeyer A  No.  2c,  No.  3b,  No.  4d,  or  No.  2a.— Address,  J.  Binns,  64, 
Church-street,  Chester-road,  Hulme,  Manchester. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Each  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  De  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 
defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 

Magnus  Jackson,  Perth—  Group  of  Royal  Party  at  Dopplin  Castle ,  Perth¬ 
shire ,  including  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Children. 
Williams  and  Goss,  Bristol— Photograph  of  the  Tomb  of  Robert  Hall. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

Joseph  (Woburn). — Try  Rouch. 

Magnus  Jackson.— Thanks  for  promised  picture. 

2. _ The  flat  side  of  the  condenser  must  be  placed  next  to  the  light. 

Cyan.— The  effect  of  the  galleries  will  be  much  more  pleasing  if  the  point  of 
sight  be  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  lower  than  it  is  in  the  carte  enclosed. 
S.— Throw  your  old  collodion  down  the  sink.  It  is  good  for  nothing,  and 
'  can  never  be  made  available  for  photographic  use— except  for  cleaning  glass 
plates. 

B.  B.  Jones. — The  point  at  which  water  boils  is  100°  centigrade,  which  is 
"equal  to  212°  Fahrenheit,  and  80°  Reaumur.  The  freezing-point  of  Fahren¬ 
heit  is  32°,  while  that  of  the  other  two  is  0. 

F.  G.  Myers.— You  may  prepare  bichloride  of  mercury  by  dissolving  the  red 
oxide  of  mercury  in  hydrochloric  acid,  after  which  place  the  solution  in  a 
capsule  and  expose  to  a  gentle  heat  to  evaporate  and  crystallise.  There  are 
other  methods  by  which  it  may  be  prepared,  but  the  foregoing  will  be  found 
simple  and  quite  efficient. 


II.  II.  P. —  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  get  first  class  portraits  in 
the  studio  sketched.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  that  you  arrange  to 
place  your  camera  inside  of  the  main  house,  otherwise  the  distance  would 
be  insufficient  for  obtaining  full-length  figures  or  groups. 

Inquirer. — The  lens  is  not  properly  corrected.  Your  only  remedy  is  to  havo 
the  ground  glass  placed  nearer  to  the  lens ;  in  this  way  the  visual  focus  will 
be  sharply  represented  on  the  one  plane— that  on  which  you  focus— while 
the  chemical  focus  will  be  rendered  equally  sharp  on  the  sensitive  surface. 

J.  Macfarlane. —  As  we  neither  know  what  is  the  focus  of  your  lens  nor  the 
diameter  of  your  No.  1  stop,  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  or  not  it  is  suited 
for  instantaneous  views.  When  queries  such  as  these  are  put  we  should 
always  be  made  aware  both  of  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  ltns  and  of  the 
exact  size  of  the  stop. 

A.  B.  C.  (Edinburgh). — We  have  known  spots  such  as  those  in  your  specimen 
to  have  been  produced  by  lime.  Examine  one  or  more  of  the  “  pinholes  ” 
with  a  microscope,  and  ascertain  if  there  be  not  a  minute  opaque  nucleus  in 
the  centre  ;  but  this  must  be  done  while  the  film  remains  upon  the  glass, 
not  after  being  transferred  to  the  gold-beaters’  skin.  You  will  have  to  look 
to  the  water  of  which  the  silver  bath  is  madefora  solution  of  your  difficulty. 

Ouse  (York). — 1.  Our  experience  in  the  production  of  lantern  slides  has 
mainly  been  confined  to  those  formed  on  a  film  requiring  development ;  but 
we  suppose  that  prints  on  a  collodio-chloride  of  silver  film  can  be  toned  by 
any  of  the  processes  by  which  prints  on  paper  are  toned.  However,  as  we 
have  stated,  our  own  experience  with  this  process  has  been  limited  ;  hence 
we  only  offer  the  above  as  a  suggestion. — 2.  Ordinary  negative  varnish  will 
answer  for  protecting  them. 

A.  B.  C.— 1.  Dishes  made  of  papier  macho  will  answer  your  purpose  better 
than  anything  else,  unless  vulcanite ;  glass  will  not  do,  it  being  too  heavy 
and  brittle. — 2.  There  is  now'  a  duty  levied  on  wood  naphtha  that  has  been 
deodorised. — 3.  Filtration  through  several  layers  of  freshly-burnt  charcoal 
will  remove  the  smell.  It  ought  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  water 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  before  being  filtered ;  the  water  may  after¬ 
wards  be  removed  by  distillation. 

An  Amateur. — Wood  blocks  are  prepared  for  being  drawn  upon  by  rubbing 
a  little  dry  carbonate  of  lead  and  brickdust  moistened  with  water  upon  the 
surface,  and  allowing  a  little  to  dry  on.  In  this  state  it  can  be  easily  acted 
on  by  a  sharp  black  pencil.  If  you  intend  transferring  a  carbon  print  to  the 
wood,  the  brick  dust  or  other  gritty  substance  may  be  omitted,  as  the  en¬ 
graver  will  be  able  to  translate  the  picture  into  lines  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  draughtsman’s  pencil  being  required. 

A  Bengalee. — A  measuring  rod  is  advantageous  in  photographing  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  old  temples,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  introduce  it  so  as  to  preserve  pictorial 
effect.  A  better  way  is  to  introduce  a  figure  or  two  into  each  picture.  A 
native  of  an  average  height — say  five  feet  nine  or  ten  inches — would  make 
the  best  measuring  rod.  You  must  vary  his  attitude,  and,  if  possible,  his 
dress  in  each  picture  ;  above  all  things  you  must  place  him  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  not  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  is  standing  for  his  portrait.  Let  him 
be  represented  as  looking  downward  upon  a  fallen  stone,  or  gazing  upward 
at  a  lofty  arch  ;  but  do  not  permit  him  to  gaze  into  the  camera,  or  to  stand 
in  profile  “  looking  at  nothing,”  as  if  supported  by  an  invisible  head  and 
body  rest. 

E.  A.  S.  inquires — “  Can  reversed  negatives  be  taken  direct,  by  using  a 
mirror  or  prism,  to  equal  in  sharpness,  &c.,  those  taken  without  such  an 
arrangement  ?  Is  this  the  plan  that  is  actually  practised,  or  is  there  some¬ 
thing  better  ?  ” — Negatives  obtained  by  the  means  indicated  are  quite  equa 
to  those  taken  without  the  intervention  of  a  mirror  or  prism  ;  and  this  is  the 
plan  that  is  “actually  practised.”  There  is  another  method  of  obtaining 
reversed  negatives,  but  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  now  much,  if  at  all,  used, 
viz.,  impressing  the  negative  image  through  the  glass  plate,  or,  in  other 
words,  keeping  the  sensitised  side  of  the  plate  farthest  away  from  the  lens. 
This,  of  course,  requires  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  camera  slide,  by 
which  the  excited  surface  shall  be  in  sharp  focus,  and  the  pressure  springs 
shall  act  from  the  front  and  upon  the  margin  of  the  plate — conditions  quite 
easy  of  fulfilment. 

Received.— A.  Lesage;  E.  S. ;  A.  J.  Brown;  C.  Childs;  W,  T.  Morgan; 
Captain  Hay,  &c„  &c» 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  August  31-si,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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A  NEW  AND  UNPATENTED  CARBON  PRINTING 
PROCESS. 

Five  months  ago  several  carbon  prints  by  Mr.  William  Filling, 
of  Dorchester,  were  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society.  They  elicited  much  admiration,  and  were 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  finest  carbon  prints  that 
had  been  seen.  Concerning  their  mode  of  production  the  gentleman 
who  exhibited  them  could  give  no  information,  except  that,  although 
they  were  non-reversed,  implying  a  system  of  double  transfer,  he 
had  been  informed  they  were  done  by  a  process  which  was  secret, 
but  which  did  not  interfere  with  existing  patents.  Mr.  Firling  has 
since  presented  us  with  complete  details  of  his  process  for  publica¬ 
tion,  and  these  we  have  much  pleasure  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
our  readers  in  the  present  article. 

Before  entering  upon  the  details  of  the  mode  of  operating  in  Mr. 
Firling’s  process,  we  may  as  well  draw  attention,  cursorily,  to  some 
of  the  processes  of  carbon  printing  that  were  earliest  in  the  field, 
and  especially  to  those  which  were  the  subjects  of  patents  in  this 
and  other  countries. 

First,  then,  as  to  Poitevin’s  process,  which  was  patented  in  1855, 
and  which  consisted  in  coating  paper  or  glass,  or  other  suitable 
material,  with  gelatine*  and  pigment  rendered  sensitive  to  light  by 
admixture  with  a  chromate  or  bichromate.  In  this  process  the  idea 
was  evidently  to  print  direct  upon  the  sensitive  paper,  removing  sub¬ 
sequently  the  gelatinous  compound  not  acted  upon  by  light.  These 
prints  could  only  be  obtained  in  “black  and  white;”  for  all  half¬ 
tone,  as  afterwards  pointed  out,  though  existing  when  the  picture 
was  printed,  would  have  been  washed  away  in  the  process  of  deve¬ 
lopment.  At  all  events,  pigmented  gelatine  paper  was  used  in  this 
process,  and  was  patented  too  ;  but  the  patent  was  allowed  to  lapse 
in  this  country. 

Further  experiments  by  Burnett,  Blair,  and  others,  which  promised 
well,  were  carried  on  and  the  results  published.  But,  without  intend¬ 
ing  to  throw  any  slur  on,  or  to  express  any  (disrespect  towards,  their 
labours,  which  were  freely  and  frankly  given  to  the  world,  we  prefer 
drawing  attention  to  the  process  of  Fargier,  patented  in  April,  1861 
(which  really  included  much  that  had  been  published  before) ;  for 
the  issue  of  the  blue  pamphlets  at  the  Patent  Office  being  so  un¬ 
mistakably  a  “publication”  in  an  official  sense,  a  lapsed  patent, 
such  as  those  now  under  consideration,  becomes  public  property 
without  risk  of  cavil. 

To  Fargier’s  process,  then,  we  turn  for  the  first  transfer  process, 
in  which,  by  the  mode  of  operation  adopted,  viz.,  exposure  on  one  side 
of  the  gelatinous  film  and  development/?-om  the  other,  a  perfect  gra¬ 
dation  of  the  tints  or  shades  of  the  image  was  obtained. f 

This  process  is  of  the  greater  interest  to  us  at  the  present  moment, 
as  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Firling  is  really  a  modification  of,  or  an 
improvement  upon,  it,  and  nothing  further,  involving  no  special 

*  In  all  our  remarks  we  may  observe  that  we  use  the  term  “gelatine”  in  an  ex¬ 
tended  sense  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  the  patents  enumerating  many  other 
substances,  such  as  albumen,  gum,  fibrine,  and  similar  organic  substances,  gelatine, 
albumen,  or  gum  having  been  the  substances  usually  employed.  We  specially  note 
this,  as  we  observe  that  a  claim  has  been  recently  set  up  to  the  use  of  caseine  in  the 
preparation  of  carbon  paper.  Caseine  is  clearly  a  “similar  organic  substance  ”  to  al¬ 
bumen  or  fibrine  ;  indeed,  there  is  a  greater  similarity  between  albumen  and  caseine 
than  between  gelatine  and  gum. 

t  Vide  Specification,  1861,  April  18.  No.  966. 


principle  or  discovery,  merely  simplifying  the  mechanical  difficulties 
which  presented  themselves  in  the  process  as  crudely  laid  down 
in  the  specification  referred  to,  but  embodying  the  experience  of  an 
intelligent  experimentalist. 

In  his  patent  Fargier  candidly  disclaims  any  originality  in  the 
mixture  of  the  chromate  and  organic  substance,  whether  applied  to 
metal  or  to  paper  ;  but  he  claims  the  various  modes  of  applying  these 
materials,  in  the  production  of  pictures,  to  obtain  perfect  gradation  of 
half-tone  or  tint,  which  had  not  been  done  in  the  earlier  patent.  We 
have  already  said  that  Fargier’s  process  was  a  “  transfer  process;” 
and,  moreover,  he  points  out  that  it  is  either  a  single  or  a  double 
transfer  process,  according  to  the  special  mode  of  working  adopted. 

As  a  double  transfer  process,  the  coating  of  the  gelatinous  film 
with  collodion  as  a  support  during  development,  and  the  subsequent 
floating  of  this  film  upon  gelatinous  or  albumenised  paper,  was 
undoubtedly  perfect,  though  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  handling 
the  collodion  film  was  so  great  as  to  limit  its  use  to  a  few  experts ; 
though  our  readers  would  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the  sizes  of  pictures 
which  we  have  known  to  be  transferred  in  this  way. 

As  a  single  transfer  process  Fargier  hardly  seemed  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  his  own  method,  as  he  says  that  by  using  pre¬ 
pared  paper  the  pictures  may  be  obtained  as  readily  as  by  collodion, 
but  that  the  necessary  reversal  detracts  from  their  merit;  “but  the 
pictures  are  then  reversed,”  he  says.  - 

Fargier’s  patent,  we  repeat,  was  allowed  to  lapse  in  this  country. 

It  is  as  yielding  a  doubly-transferred  or  non-reversed  picture  that 
this  method  is  specially  interesting  in  connection  with  Mr.  Filling’s 
process  now  under  consideration,  for  the  principal  and,  indeed,  the 
only  difficulty  in  developing  upon  the  collodion  film  previous  to  re¬ 
mounting  is  entirely  got  rid  of  by  the  modification  now  first  publicly 
made  known ;  and  it  is  to  this  special  process  that  we  think  the 
attention  of  photographers  will  be  immediately  directed,  the  mode  of 
working  not  coming  under  the  operation  of  any  of  the  subsequent 
patents  relating  to  carbon  printing,  and  therefore  open  to  every  one 
to  adopt  without  restriction. 

In  this  process  ordinary  commercial  pigmented  paper  or  “  carbon 
tissue”  is  employed.  This  is  sensitised  by  immersion  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  (bath  of  bichromate  of  potash.  The  strength  of  this  solu¬ 
tion  is  not  of  much  importance  ;  we  may  state,  however,  as  the  com¬ 
parative  advantages  of  a  strong  solution  compared  with  a  weak  one, 
that  the  former  renders  the  pigmented  paper  more  sensitive,  but  it 
will  not  keep  so  long  after  being  sensitised.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
a  weak  solution  of  bichromate  is  had  recourse  to,  the  paper  is  not  so 
sensitive,  but,  after  having  been  excited,  it  will  keep  good  and  ready 
for  use  for  several  days,  if  not  weeks.  We  have  found  in  our  own 
experience  that,  when  we  sensitise  on  a  bath  containing  lialf-an- 
ounce  of  the  bichromate  to  sixteen  ounces  of  water,  the  paper  is 
much  more  sensitive  than  silvered  albumenised  paper,  and  keeps 
perfectly  good  for  more  than  a  week. 

The  method  by  which  the  sensitising  is  effected  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  much  importance.  Mr.  Firling,  however,  prefers  the  immer¬ 
sion  of  the  pigmented  paper  iu  the  solution  to  floating  it  upon  it. 
The  keeping  properties  of  the  sensitised  tissue  we  have  already 
referred  to.  Its  exposure  under  the  negative  is  effected  in  the  shade. 
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The  exposed,  but  as  yet  undeveloped,  picture  is  now  smeared  over 
with  a  mixture  consisting  of— - 

Turpentine .  0  ounces. 

Wax . . .  1  ounce. 

Instead  of  this  cocoa  butter  will  probably  be  found  to  form  an  agree¬ 
able  substitute,  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  smell,  as  well  as 
owing  to  other  good  qualities. 

The  next  step  is  now  to  give  the  pigmented  surface  a  coating 
of  collodion.  Mr.  Firling  does  this  by  immersing  the  exposed 
papers  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  bath  of  weak  collodion.  A  conve¬ 
nient  method  of  collodionising  the  surface  is  by  means  of  a  broad 
and  soft  varnish  brush,  which,  by  means  of  three  or  four  sweeps 
across  the  surface,  will  give  it  a  coating  sufficiently  thick  for  the 
purpose.  The  collodion  ought  to  be  thin,  and  it  may  be  made  of 
the  cheapest  solvents.  Strong  wood  naphtha  appears  to  us  to 
answer  for  this  purpose  quite  as  well  as  the  finest  sample  of  ether 
and  alcohol.  Every  experimentalist  knows  that  naphtha  will 
dissolve  gun  cotton  as  completely  as  the  more  expensive  solvent 
used  for  preparing  it  when  it  is  intended  for  negatives.  Whatever 
may  be  the  kind  of  collodion  used,  one  thing  must  be  observed, 
viz.,  that  if  the  paper  be  immersed  in  it,  the  edges  must  be  cut 
away  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  otherwise  a  sac  would  exist  enveloping 
the  whole  paper.  Therefore,  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  edges 
in  an  after  operation,  let  them  be  trimmed  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  It 
will,  however,  be  found  preferable  to  apply  the  collodion  by  means 
of  a  brush  to  the  other  method,  i.e.,  dipping  the  paper  in  a  bath. 

Before  the  collodion  has  been  allowed  to  dry  completely — or,  in 
other  words,  after  it  has  been  well  set,  but  not  desiccated — the  un¬ 
developed  picture  is  plunged  into  cold  water  and  allowed  to  soak  for 
a  short  time  until  the  soluble  bichromate  has  been  removed.  Some 
might  consider  that  this  end  may  be  attained  after  a  few  minutes’  im¬ 
mersion,  others  may  consider  half-an-hour  not  too  short ;  a  prolonged 
immersion  can  do  no  harm.  The  experimentalist  with  this  process 
will  probably  not  have  the  patience  to  wait  for  a  long  time,  and,  for 
*liis  information,  we  may  say  that  some  capital  results  have  been 
obtained  with  a  soaking  in  water,  or  washing,  of  only  a  couple  of 
minutes.  But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  desirable  that  all  the 
bichromate  should  be  removed  at  this  stage. 

The  picture  is  now  transferred  to  a  tin  or  zinc  plate  in  order  to  be 
developed.  A  glass  plate  will  answer,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  others. 
Place  the  metal  plate,  as  well  as  the  pigmented  paper,  in  water,  then 
lift  them  out  while  adhering,  and,  by  means  of  a  squeegee,  press  them 
in  close  contact. 

With  respect  to  the  time  that  the  print  must  be  kept  adhering  to  the 
plate  no  specific  directions  can  be  given.  It  should  not  remain  so  long 
as  to  become  dry ;  a  few  minutes  will  suffice.  Now  plunge  the  plate  into 
hot  water,  strip  away  the  paper,  and  allow  the  water  to  play  upon  the 
surface,  by  agitation  or  otherwise,  until  all  the  details  are  well  out. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  allow  the  picture  to  get  dry  before  transfer¬ 
ring  it  to  the  gelatinised  paper,  which  is  to  be  its  final  resting-place ; 
for,  although  the  transfer  may  be  effected  when  the  picture  is  dry,  it 
can  also  be  done  before  it  has  arrived  at  this  stage.  The  picture 
must,  however,  have  been  allowed  to  harden  in  some  degree  before 
the  final  transferrence. 

As  usual,  the  print  is  fixed  by  being  immersed  in  alum. 

We  conclude  by  observing  that  in  the  above  we  have  given  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Filling,  who  has  practised  this  process  for  nearly 
three  years ;  hence  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a  merely  experimental 
stage.  Every  reader  will,  we  are  sure,  thank  Mr.  Filling  for  his 
liberality  in  disclosing  the  details  of  his  process. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

In  a  few  days  the  “  peripatetic  philosophers,”  as  the  members  of  the 
British  Association  have  been  termed,  will  meet  in  Liverpool.  In 
the  great  north-western  seaport  so  many  local  attractions  will  engage 
the  attention  of  visitors  that  we  must  not  expect  photography  to 
occupy  any  more  prominent  position  than  it  has  hitherto  done  at 
former  meetings  of  the  Association.  Nevertheless,  at  a  time  when 


a  considerable  number  of  the  brethren  of  the  camera  meet  together, 
as  they  do  at  these  scientific  reunions,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 
small  an  amount  of  photographic  work  is  usually  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  visitors  at  these  otherwise  useful  meetings. 

We  have  a  remedy  for  this  to  propose,  and  we  would  venture  to 
suggest  it  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  those  scientific  and 
practical  photographers — professional  or  amateur — who  will  congre¬ 
gate  in  Liverpool  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week. 

We  would  propose  that  a  committee  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
organising  a  photographic  conference,  the  latter  to  be  held  in  the 
same  place  and  during  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
each  year.  The  business  of  the  conference  might  embrace  not  only 
the  reading  of  papers  on  photographic  subjects,  but  the  discussion 
of  questions  of  current  interest  as  well.  Further  :  it  would  appear 
to  be  desirable  to  establish  a  system  of  reporting  upon  processes,  in¬ 
ventions,  or  new  lines  of  investigation  which  might  be  suggested  by 
the  committee  for  examination  during  the  year.  A  list  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  for  inquiry  could  be  easily  made  out  and  forwarded  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  persons  likely  to  undertake  one  or  other  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  report  at  the  following  meeting  of  the  conference.  A 
considerable  amount  of  useful  and  interesting  material  would  be 
thus  secured,  so  that  the  conference  would  always  have  sufficient 
matter  to  occupy  its  attention  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day.  The 
managing  committee  could  also  supervise  the  exhibition  of  pho¬ 
tographs  usually  held  during  meetings  of  the  British  Association, 
and  by  the  exertions  of  the  members  increase  the  importance  of 
such  displays.  The  cost  of  the  meeting  could  be  defrayed  by  a 
very  small  subscription  amongst  those  who  would  enrol  themselves 
on  the  list  of  members  of  the  body  holding  the  conference.  As 
many  large  towns  which  the  British  Association  visits  include 
photographic  societies,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  securing 
the  interest  and  exertions  of  local  officers  of  the  conference.  But 
even  where  a  photographic  society  did  not  exist,  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  the  professors  of  the  “black  art”  in  the  neighbourhood 
would  not  unite  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  no  machinery  at  present  exists  within  the 
British  Association  itself  for  adequately  fulfilling  the  requirements  of 
photography,  since  some  physical  or  chemical  communications  relat¬ 
ing  to  our  art-science  are  liable  to  be  sent  either  to  the  Physical 
Science  Section  or  to  that  of  Chemistry,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  while  papers  upon  purely  photographic  questions 
of  practice  are  scarcely  admissible  in  any  section.  And,  since  the 
last-mentioned  class  of  subjects  possesses  chief  interest  for  most 
photographers,  a  suitable  outlet  for  their  discussions  ought  to  be 
provided,  if  they  are  to  be  considered  at  all  during  meetings  of  the 
British  Association ;  hence  we  have  suggested  that  a  photographic 
conference  should  be  held.  But  we  have  one  other  argument  to  add 
in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  course  proposed.  A  similar  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  tried  in  another  direction,  and,  we  believe,  has  fully 
succeeded.  Some  time  ago,  pharmacy  occupied  nearly  the  same 
position  at  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  that  photography 
does  now.  Pharmaceutical  chemistry  was  not  adequately  provided 
for,  and  the  pharmaceutists  decided  to  hold  a  conference  in  connection 
with  each  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  We  believe  these 
conferences  have  been  attended  with  very  useful  results,  and  their 
arrangements  are  very  similar  to  those  we  have  suggested  above  as 
a  basis  for  those  of  a  photographic  conference. 

The  pharmaceutists  acted  wisely  in  preferring  to  have  a  conference 
of  their  own  rather  than  to  look  for  the  formation  of  another  section 
of  the  British  Association ;  and  we  believe  photographers  would  do 
well  to  follow  their  example,  and  thus,  while  enjoying  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  British  Association  meetings,  to  aid  in  bringing  together 
for  interchange  of  thought  photographers  from  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  thus  banded  together  to  work  more  strenuously  for  the 
advancement  of  their  common  pursuit. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  de  P harmacie  et  de  Chimie  ap¬ 
peared  an  interesting  paper  on  the  compounds  of  gold,  by  M.  Prat, 
a  chemist  whose  researches  on  fluorine  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
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attention.  In  pursuing  his  inquiry  on  fluorine  compounds  M.  Prat 
found  it  necessary  to  study  the  oxides  and  some  of  the  salts  of  gold 
with  care,  and,  as  one  result  of  this  investigation,  he  has  succeeded 
in  showing  that  certain  of  these  salts  can  be  very  easily  formed,  and, 
when  once  produced,  are  not  readily  decomposed,  except  under  the 
influence  of  light.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  may  cite  the  case  of  a 
sulphate  of  gold.  According  to  M.  Prat  the  protosulphate  of  gold 
is  easily  produced  by  the  action  of  a  compound  of  sulphuric  and 
iodic  acids  on  gold.  A  solution  is  obtained  which,  on  dilution  with 
water,  lets  fall  a  brownish  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  gold.  This 
latter  appears  to  be  very  permanent  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  easily  acted  upon  by  light. 
Another  and  higher  sulphate  has  been  obtained  which  is  of  a  reddish- 
violet  colour,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  unaffected  by  considerable 
heat.  These  observations  are  of  interest,  as  proving  that  gold  is  not 
so  very  indifferent  a  metal  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  and  as 
leading  to  the  suspicion  that  some  of  the  deposits  obtained  in  the 
course  of  photographic  operations,  and  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  consisting  almost  wholly  of  metallic  gold,  may  be  not  the 
metal,  but  an  insoluble  salt  which,  though  fixed  for  a  time,  gradually 
gives  way  under  the  influence  of  light,  yielding  a  pale  yellow  residue 
of  metallic  gold  instead  of  the  violet  or  rich  brown  deposit  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  as  the  metal.  M.  Prat  gives  a 
plan  for  the  preparation  of  pure  gold  in  a  convenient  and  spongy 
form,  and,  as  it  is  well  suited  for  use  in  the  purification  of  gold 
obtained  by  precipitation  with  protosulphate  of  iron  from  photogra¬ 
phic  waste,  we  will  now  describe  the  method  : — The  gold  is  dissolved 
in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution,  which  should  not  be  very 
dilute,  is  then  neutralised  by  the  addition  of  powdered  bicarbonate  of 
potash.  Next,  as  much  of  the  bicarbonate  is  added  in  excess  as 
corresponds  to  about  half  the  weight  of  gold  suspected  to  be  present- 
Finally,  crystallised  oxalic  acid  is  thrown  into  the  liquid,  the  weight 
employed  being  at  least  seven  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  excess  of 
bicarbonate  of  potash  used.  On  now  raising  the  solution  to  the 
boiling  temperature  the  whole  of  the  gold  is  thrown  down  after  two 
or  three  minutes,  the  metal  depositing  in  the  form  of  a  coherent 
metallic  sponge,  destitute  of  lustre,  and  in  a  most  convenient  con¬ 
dition  for  subsequent  use.  Gold  produced  by  precipitation  is  usually 
obtained  as  a  finely-divided  powder,  particles  of  which  are  liable  to 
be  lost  in  washing,  or  in  metallic  spangles.  When  prepared  by  M. 
Prat’s  modification  of  the  usual  plan  the  particles  of  metal  appear 
to  have  a  mutual  attraction  for  one  another,  which  much  adds  to  the 
convenience  of  operating,  and  acts  as  a  safeguard  against  loss. 


BINOCULAR  MICROSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHS  —  AN 
IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  THEM. 

Permit  me  to  make  one  or  two  observations  on  the  editorial  article, 
in  last  number,  descriptive  of  the  means  employed  for  obtaining 
stereoscopic  pictures  of  minute  objects,  and  to  give  an  account  of  a 
method  of  taking  stereographs  with  a  single  lens  of  the  highest 
power — a  method  differing  in  some  degree  from  that  described  by 
you,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  method  by  means  of  an  optical 
ai*rangement  quite  as  good  as  the  very  clever  invention  of  Mr. 
Stephenson,  which  is  so  excellent  that  I  venture  to  say  no  one  can 
look  upon  the  diagrams  you  have  given  without  feeling  satisfied  that 
a  great  step  in  advance  has  been  made.  But  what  I  am  now  about 
to  describe  will  in  some  respects  be  found  even  better. 

First  of  all,  a  wrord  or  two  in  defence  of  Mr.  Wenliam,  wdiose 
binocular  arrangement  is  that  universally  used  at  present.  You  say 
that  it  answers  only  when  bw  powers  are  used.  The  real  fact  is 
that  it  will  answer  very  well  indeed  even  wdth  high  povrers.  True, 
one  image  is  slightly — but  only  very  slightly — larger  than  the  other; 
but  this  is  easily  adjusted  by  the  eye  itself,*  and  hence  high  powers 
may  be  used.  One  image,  I  know,  is  direct  and  the  other  reflected, 
and  there  may,  on  this  account,  be  a  difference  in  the  luminousness 
of  the  respective  images.  That,  however,  might  be  adjusted  by 
means  of  a  stop. 

As  regards  Stephenson’s  two-prism  arrangement,  nothing  can  be 
said  against  it ;  but  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  same  end — namely,  two 

*  But  please  remember,  good  friend,  that  our  observations  were  directed  to  the 
representation  of  the  binocular  image  upon  an  unvielding  and  thoroughly  unadjust- 
able  glast  plate,  and  not  upon  the  mobile  retina.— Eds. 


images  exactly  alike  from  one  object  glass — in  another  way.  Several 
years  ago  M.  Nachet  proposed  and  made  a  binocular  microscope 
which  secured  both  images  so  exactly  alike  that  the  same  principle 
may  be  applied  in  ordinary  photography,  and  by  means  of  which  a 
photographer  with  only  one  lens  may  obtain  on  one  plate  a  pair  of 
stereoscopic  pictures.  This  cannot  be  secured  by  the  arrangement 
of  Mr.  Stephenson,  but  it  can  by  the  means  I  shall  now  describe. 
I  do  not  deny  that  it  can  be  obtained  equally  well  by  the  pair  of 
Stephenson  prisms  ;  but  in  that  case  two  separate  plates  of  glass 
must  be  employed,  whereas  in  this  only  one  plate  need  be  used.  In 
order  that  it  may  be  better  understood  I  shall  adopt  the  diagram¬ 
matic  mode  of  illustrating  my  subject. 

In  the  annexed  figure  the  object-glass  is  represented  by  o,  and 
this  may  either  be  the  object-glass  of  a  microscope  or  that  of  a 


photographic  camera.  The  rays  transmitted  through  the  objective 
are  interrupted  in  their  course  by  the  prism  a,  which,  presenting 
one  surface  at  a  right  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  permits  all  the 
rays  to  enter ;  but  when  they  reach  the  surface  of  the  prism  which 
is  presented  to  them  diagonally  they  undergo  total  reflection,  and 
are  transmitted  to  the  prisms  b,  of  which  there  must  necessarily 
be  a  pair,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  first  surface  of  each  of 
these  prisms  being,  like  the  former  one  (a),  normal  to  the  incident 
pencil,  in  like  manner  permits  it  to  enter  without  disturbance ;  but 
when  it  gets  to  the  surface  of  the  prism  it  is  reflected  upwards,  as 
shown  by  the  lines  in  the  diagram. 

Now,  to  sum  up  the  advantages  of  the  two  methods — that  described 
in  the  editorial  article  of  last  week,  and  that  which  I  have  here  set 
forth ; — In  the  former  we  have  two  refractions  and  one  reflection, 
whereas  in  this  we  have  two  reflections  without  any  refraction  at 
all.  It  will  be  obvious,  even  to  the  most  cursory  observer,  that  the 
emergent  pencils  from  the  prisms  b  b,  may  be  separated  from  each 
other  to  almost  any  desired  extent  by  the  simple  expedient  of  keep¬ 
ing  these  prisms  farther  apart  from  each  other. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  three  prisms,  as  figured  above,  I  recog¬ 
nise  the  means  of  doing  that  which  was,  by  Brewster  and  other 
writers,  considered  to  be  an  optical  impossibilit}',  viz.,  the  taking  of 
a  pair  of  stereoscopic  pictures  with  only  one  lens  and  by  a  single 
operation. 

But,  whatever  be  the  value  of  this  system  to  the  mere  portrait  or 
landscape  photographer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  its  great 
value  in  the  reproduction  of  minute  objects,  such  as  are  mounted  on 
microscopic  slides.  An  experimental  trial  may  be  made  wuthout 
much  expenditure,  for  small  prisms  of  the  kind  here  indicated  may 
now  be  obtained  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  The  subject  is 
one  of  much  interest  to  the  plioto-microscopist,  and  will,  I  trust, 
receive  due  attention.  Geo.  Markham,  M.D. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  “  RETOUCHING  ”  UPON  THE  FUTURE 
POSITION  OF  OPERATORS. 

What  are  likely  to  be  the  future  effects  to  the  operator  in  producing 
negatives  if  so  much  dependence  be  placed  upon  the  after  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  negative  by  an  artist  with  the  pencil  or  chalk,  as  at 
present  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  method  ?  Is  it  really  done  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  the  negative  ?  If  so,  will  it  tend  to  stop  the 
improvement  of  negatives,  as  too  much  will  then  depend  upon  the 
artist?  Or  is  it  to  make  the  negative,  which  is  too  truthful,  more 
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flattering?  Or,  again,  is  it,  after  all,  an  acknowledgment  that  with 
the  best  skill  in  adjusting  the  light  and  posing  the  sitter  artistically 
photography  yet  fails  to  give  that  harmonious  effect  of  light  and 
shade  that  is  desirable,  and  can  be  obtained  by  the  additional  skill 
of  an  artist  by  retouching  ?  Or  will  it  enable  a  negative  to  be  taken 
more  rapidly,  as  it  requires  but  a  very  faint  image  for  the  artist  to 
work  upon  ?  These  thoughts  naturally  lead  to  the  question — Has 
it  been  found  impossible  to  get  by  photography,  pure  and  simple,  the 
same  effects  as  are  produced  by  photography  in  conjunction  with 
the  aid  of  retouching? 

Then,  again — Why,  if  the  portrait  negative  will  bear  so  much  im¬ 
proving,  cannot  the  same  method  of  improvement  be  applied  to 
landscape  negatives?  Will  all  this  not  cause  the  photographer  to 
be  more  careless  of  obtaining  good  negatives,  depending  on  the  artist 
to  remedy  defects  that  he  himself  with  care  might  have  greatly 
lessened?  Or  is  this  method  of  retouching  destined  to  prove  a 
valuable  assistance  to  photographers  ? 

The  effects  of  this  are  plainly  seen  so  far  as  operators  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Those  operators  will  be  most  sought  after  who  combine  I 
the  taking  of  the  negative  with  the  power  of  improving  it  by  after-  I 
touching.  If  so,  by  all  means  let  operators  at  once  keep  pace  with 
the  wants  of  employers ;  and,  surely,  if  having  seen  the  sitters, 
placed  them  in  position,  noticed  defects,  and  done  their  best  in  the 
first  process — that  is,  obtaining  the  negative — to  lessen  the  obtru¬ 
siveness  of  those  defects,  I  think  the  operator  is  the  right  person  to 
touch  the  negative,  as  giving  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  own  produc¬ 
tions,  and,  of  course,  turning  such  productions  out  with  the  greatest 
skill  of  which  he  is  capable. 

Again  :  is  this  method  of  touching  and  retouching  difficult  ?  and 
does  it  require  an  artist?  No!  for  the  reason  that  the  foundation 
being  already  laid  by  the  taking  of  the  negative,  scarcely  any  addi¬ 
tion  of  design  is  required,  but  only  strengthening  and  modifying  the 
effects  already  obtained  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  pencil,  chalk,  or 
brush.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  in  one  month’s  practice  an  in¬ 
telligent  operator  should  not  be  able  to  retouch  his  negatives. 

The  public  having  shown  their  appreciation  of  this  method  by  the 
unusual  demand  for  the  photographs  so  obtained,  it  is  desirable  that 
every  operator  or  photographer  should  retain  in  his  own  hands  this 
power.  If  operators  do  not  at  once  see  the  urgency  of  this  re¬ 
quirement  they  will  be,  as  it  were,  only  subservient  to  the  artist,  and 
not  the  artist  to  them;  hence  a  much  larger  and  more  expensive 
class  of  labour  will  have  to  be  employed — no  doubt  at  the  expense  of 
the  operators’  remuneration.  A  Working  Photographer. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  GRAPHOTYPE  FOR  PRODUCING 
PRINTING  SURFACES. 

[Specification.] 

Our  invention  consists  of  the  several  processes  hereinafter  described, 
by  any  of  which,  in  combination  with  the  process  known  as  the 
“  graphotype  process,’’  and  described  in  the  Specifications  of  Letters 
Patent,  No.  2809,  a.d.  1800,  and  No.  664,  a.d.  1864,  we  produce 
printing  surfaces  which  may  be  used  after  the  manner  of  engraved 
blocks,  plates,  or  cylinders. 

In  the  said  graphotype  process,  as  heretofore  practised,  the  design 
to  be  printed  is  drawn  in  glutinous  ink  on  a  block  or  plate  of  com¬ 
pressed  chalk,  and  when  the  ink  is  dry  the  chalk  between  the  lines 
is  brushed  away,  so  as  to  leave  the  said  lines  in  relief.  The  plate  is 
then  hardened  by  saturating  it  with  silicate  of  potash  and  printed 
from,  or  a  cast  is  taken  from  the  said  plate  by  stereotyping  or  electro¬ 
typing. 

Now,  according  to  our  invention,  we  transfer  on  to  the  plates  of 
compressed  chalk,  in  the  ways  hereinafter  described,  prints  or 
mouldings  from  casts  or  reliefs  or  intaglios  produced  by  photo¬ 
graphy  or  otherwise,  or  we  copy  the  said  reliefs  or  intaglios  on  to  the 
said  plates  by  means  of  any  suitable  pentagraph  or  other  suitable 
copying  apparatus,  and  thus  adapt  the  graphotype  process  to  the  re¬ 
production  and  multiplication  of  drawings,  woodcuts,  engravings, 
photographs,  lithographs,  or  other  printed  matter. 

According  to  our  first  process  we  take  a  mould  by  electrotyping  or 
by  moulding  in  soft  metal,  by  pressure,  or  by  casting  from  a  relief 
obtained  by  exposing  a  film  of  sensitised  gelatine  or  other  similar 
organic  matter  under  a  negative  or  positive  photograph,  print,  or 
drawing  on  paper,  glass,  or  other  material,  to  the  action  of  light,  as 
is  well  understood.  Whether  this  mould  is  used  direct,  or  whether 
another  mould  is  taken  from  it  and  used,  will  depend  upon  whether 
the  photograph,  print,  or  drawing  is  a  negative  or  a  positive,  and  upon 
the  kind  of  print  required.  We  mount  the  metal  mould  and  place  it 
with  its  face  upwards  on  the  bed  of  a  hydraulic  press,  and  sift  on 


the  said  mould  chalk  or  other  suitable  material,  to  a  depth  of  about 
half-an-inch.  Upon  this  we  place  a  metal  or  other  backing  of  plate, 
and  subject  the  whole  to  pressure,  as  in  the  graphotype  process. 
We  now  have  a  perfect  cast  in  chalk  of  a  metal  relief,  or  intaglio 
mould,  or  casting  plate.  We  hardeu  the  parts  of  the  said  cast  which 
are  in  relief  by  coating  them  with  silicate  of  potash  or  other  solution 
which  will  harden  chalk.  We  apply  such  solution  either  by  means 
of  a  roller  or  by  soaking  tissue  paper  in  the  said  solution,  laying  the 
saturated  paper  on  a  flat  piece  of  vulcanised  India-rubber  and 
pressing  the  chalk  cast  gently  on  the  said  paper,  or  by  placing  the 
surface  of  the  said  cast  for  an  instant  in  contact  with  the  solution 
contained  in  a  shallow  vessel.  We  then  deepen  the  hollow  parts  of 
the  said  cast  by  brushing  away  the  chalk  until  the  hardened  lines 
or  surfaces  stand  out  in  sufficient  relief  for  printing  purposes.  A 
graphotype  plate  or  block  is  thus  produced,  which  may  be  hardened 
and  stereotyped  or  electrotyped  from  in  the  usual  way.  In  some 
cases  the  chalk  may  be  sifted  direct  on  a  dry  gelatine  relief  or  in¬ 
taglio,  and  a  cast  in  chalk  obtained  by  pressure  as  hereinbefore  de¬ 
scribed.  Casts  in  chalk,  as  hereinbefore  described,  may  be  taken 
from  other  surfaces  which  are  not  produced  by  photography,  as,  for 
instance,  from  a  wood  block,  or  from  an  electrotype  mould  taken 
from  a  wood  block,  or  from  any  other  surface.  Instead  of  pressing 
dry  chalk  into  the  mould  referred  to,  a  cast  of  the  said  mould  may 
be  taken  in  a  mixture  of  chalk,  gelatine,  or  size  and  water. 

According  to  our  second  process  we  take  a  chalk  plate  as  prepared 
for  the  graphotype  process,  and  coat  the  said  plate  with  a  solution 
which  will  render  it  waterproof ;  we  then  coat  the  said  plate  with  a 
thin  film  of  gelatine  or  other  similar  organic  matter  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  When  this  film  is  dry  we  place 
the  plate,  with  its  sensitised  face  upwards,  under  a  drawing,  en¬ 
graving,  or  print,  or  under  a  positive  or  negative  photograph  of  a 
drawing,  engraving,  or  print,  or  under  a  positive  or  negative  photo¬ 
graph  taken  from  nature,  and  produced  in  lines  or  grain  by  any 
suitable  process,  such  as  printing  from  a  grained  or  lined  negative 
in  conjunction  with  an  ordinary  negative  film,  and  we  then  expose 
the  sensitised  film  to  the  action  of  light  and  develope  the  picture 
with  water,  as  is  well  understood.  We  then,  by  means  of  a  suitable 
solvent,  remove  the  waterproof  ground  from  those  parts  of  the  plate 
which  are  not  protected  by  insoluble  gelatine  ;  this  is  best  done  by 
saturating  cotton-wool  with  the  solvent  used,  and  passing  the  said 
wool  quickly  two  or  three  times  over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  then 
allowing  it  to  dry,  and  again  applying  the  solvent.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  said  solvent  from  carrying  the  waterproof  ground  into  the 
plate,  we  prefer,  previously  to  coating  the  plate  with  the  waterproof 
solution,  to  saturate  the  said  plate  with  copal  or  other  varnish,  and 
then  to  place  the  said  plate  in  a  japanner’s  stove  until  hard.  After 
the  removal  of  the  waterproof  ground  from  between  the  lines  the 
plate  is  ready  for  the  operations  of  “  brushing  out,”  hardening,  and 
moulding  or  casting  or  electrotyping  as  in  the  graphotype  process. 
In  some  cases  we  use  a  waterproof  solution,  such  as  plain  collodion, 
which  can  be  brushed  out  in  a  dry  state  with  the  chalk,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  washing  with  a  solvent. 

According  to  our  third  process  we  obtain  by  any  photolithographic 
or  photozincographic  process  a  transfer  on  stone  or  zinc,  and  take  an 
impression  in  strong  “tacky”  or  other  suitable  varnish  from  the  stone 
or  zinc  on  to  a  transfer  paper  coated  with  turpentine  or  other  var¬ 
nish,  which  paper  so  coated  has  been  stoved,  so  as  to  dry  the  varnish 
hard.  We  lay  this  paper,  with  the  printed  side  uppermost,  on 
water  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  place  the  said  paper,  with  its 
printed  side  downwards,  upon  a  chalk  plate  and  put  them  under 
pressure.  We  then  remove  them  from  its  press,  and  sponge  the 
paper  with  water,  and  remove  the  said  paper  from  the  chalk.  On 
being  thus  removed  the  said  paper  takes  with  it  the  film  of  stoved 
or  dried  varnish,  except  in  those  parts  which  constitute  the  lines  or 
marks  of  the  print  or  design,  which  lines  or  marks  of  varnish  are 
caused  to  adhere  to  the  chalk  plate  by  the  strong  “  tacky  ”  varnish 
aforesaid.  The  said  plate  is  then  stoved,  in  order  to  harden  the 
said  “tacky”  varnish,  which  being  done  the  plate  is  brushed  out, 
hardened,  and  otherwise  finished  according  to  the  graphotype  process. 

According  to  our  fourth  process  we  coat  smooth,  thin,  fine  paper 
with  a  mixture  of  gelatine,  sugar,  and  Indian  ink  or  other  colouring 
matter ;  when  the  film  is  dry  we  saturate  it  with  a  solution  of  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash  When  the  paper  thus  sensitised  is  dry,  we  give  it  a 
smooth  surface  by  rolling  or  otherwise,  and  expose  it  under  a  negative 
or  positive  to  the  action  of  light,  as  hereinbefore  described ;  we  then 
fasten  the  sheet,  face  upwards,  on  a  board,  and  coat  the  said  sheet 
evenly  and  thinly  with  copal  or  other  turpentine  varnish,  and  dry  the 
said  sheet  in  a  japanner’s  stove  until  the  varnish  is  quite  hard.  We 
then  take  a  sheet  of  transfer  paper  slightly  larger  than  the  sensitised 
sheet,  roll  the  said  paper,  and  coat  it  with  copal  or  other  varnish,  and 
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when  it  is  nearly  dry  (i.e.,  “  tacky  "),  place  the  two  sheets  with  their 
varnished  sides  together,  and  pass  them  through  a  rolling-machine ; 
we  then  place  the  compound  sheet  thus  formed,  with  the  transfer 
paper  undermost,  on  a  board,  and  clamp  upon  the  margin  of  the 
transfer  paper  a  frame  with  India-rubber  under  its  bottom  edges,  which 
frame  forms,  in  conjunction  with  the  sensitised  paper,  a  dish,  into 
which  we  pour  warm  water.  The  frame  described  serves  to  hold  the 
transfer  paper  down,  and  to  prevent  the  water  from  flowing  under  the 
back  of  the  said  paper ;  but  any  other  means  which  will  effect  these 
purposes  may  be  employed.  The  warm  water  soon  releases  the  back¬ 
ing  of  thin  paper,  which  brings  with  it  that  part  of  the  gelatine  which 
has  not  been  rendered  insoluble  by  light,  and  thus  developes  the  print, 
which  we  wash  and  allow  to  dry,  and  which  consists  of  lines  of  insolu¬ 
ble  gelatine  adhering  to  the  varnished  transfer  paper.  When  dry, 
the  said  print  is  ready  for  transferring  on  to  the  chalk  graphotype 
plate  in  the  following  manner: — We  coat  the  face  of  the  print  with  a 
weak  solution  of  size,  and  then  float  the  said  print,  with  its  face  up¬ 
wards,  on  water  for  a  few  minutes ;  we  then  place  the  said  print, 
with  its  face  downwards,  on  the  graphotype  plate,  and  put  a  few  folds 
of  paper  at  the  back  of  the  said  print,  and  subject  the  whole  to 
pressure.  We  then  remove  the  said  plate  and  paper  from  the  press, 
and  sponge  the  said  paper  with  water,  and  remove  it  from  the  said 
plate.  The  design  or  print  is  now  left  in  lines  or  marks  of  insoluble 
gelatine  and  dry,  hard  varnish  on  the  plate,  the  transfer  paper,  when 
removed  as  above  described,  taking  with  it  the  varnish  from  between 
the  said  lines  or  marks.  The  plate  is  now  ready  for  the  “  brushing 
out,”  hardening,  and  subsequent  operations  of  the  graphotype  process; 
or,  instead  of  mounting  the  sensitised  varnished  sheet  above  referred 
to  upon  varnished  transfer  paper,  we  mount  it  on  a  chalk  plate  coated 
with  a  waterproof  solution,  as  described  with  reference  to  our  second 
process,  and  then  proceed  to  develope  and  finish  as  described  in  that 
process. 

According  to  our  fifth  process  we  coat  a  piece  of  transfer  paper 
with  copal  or  other  varnish,  and  dry  and  harden  it  in  a  stove.  We 
then  brush  or  pour  over  this  a  mixture  or  solution  of  gelatine,  sugar, 
and  bichromate  of  potash.  When  this  is  dry  we  print  under  a  nega¬ 
tive,  and  then  coat  the  face  of  the  print  with  a  strong  varnish  ink, 
thinned  with  turpentine  or  other  suitable  spirit.  When  the  said  tur¬ 
pentine  or  other  spirit  has  nearly  all  evaporated,  we  place  a  frame 
over  the  print,  as  before  described,  and  develope  the  said  print  by 
means  of  warm  water.  We  then  float  the  print,  face  upwards,  on 
water,  and  transfer  the  said  print  by  pressure  on  to  a  chalk  plate, 
which  we  finish  by  the  graphotype  process. 

According  to  our  sixth  process  we  prepare  a  chalk  plate,  as  in  the 
graphotype  process,  using  by  preference  a  finely-perforated  metal 
plate  for  the  backing  or  support  of  the  chalk,  instead  of  a  plain 
metal  plate.  We  coat  the  surface  of  the  said  chalk  plate  with  a  film 
of  gelatine,  sugar,  and  Indian  ink,  or  we  coat  a  zinc  plate  or  any 
suitable  surface  with  chalk  mixed  with  size.  When  the  film  or  layer 
is  dry  it  is  sensitised  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash ;  we 
then  dry  the  plate  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  print  under  a  negative. 
We  now  gradually  saturate  the  plate  with  cold  water;  we  then  wash 
it  in  warm  water,  and  develope  the  print  carefully  with  a  camel’s  hair 
brush,  with  which  we  remove  the  soluble  portions  of  the  gelatine  and 
the  chalk  underneath  such  portions ;  after  which  we  again  wash  the 
print  in  several  waters ;  then  dry  it,  and  brush  out  and  deepen  the 
lines  (when  necessary),  and  harden  the  chalk  plate  according  to  the 
graphotype  process.  In  some  cases  we  brush  the  plate  into  relief 
whilst  it  is  in  a  wet  state.  Instead  of  coating  the  chalk  plate  with  a 
solution  of  gelatine,  sugar,  and  Indian  ink,  we  sometimes  use  a  glass 
or  other  plate  having  a  smooth  surface,  and  coat  such  plate  with  a 
solution  of  gelatine,  sugar,  Indian  ink,  and  bichromate  of  potash. 
When  the  resulting  film  is  dry,  we  remove  it  from  the  glass  or  other 
surface,  make  it  slightly  damp  on  one  side,  place  that  side  on  the 
chalk  plate,  put  the  whole  under  pressure,  and  when  the  whole  is  dry 
we  print  under  a  negative  and  develope,  brush  out,  and  finish  as 
above  described. 

By  our  seventh  process  we  proceed  to  make  transfers  to  the 
graphotype  plate  by  any  of  the  foregoing  methods  for  producing  the 
lines  or  marks  of  the  picture  in  varnish,  but  by  using  a  positive 
photograph  instead  of  a  negative  to  print  from,  we  obtain  on  the 
chalk  a  print  in  which  all  the  black  lines  or  marks  of  the  said  posi¬ 
tive  are  white  or  untouched  chalk,  and  all  the  whites  of  the  said 
positive  are  covered  with  varnish.  We  then  take  a  piece  of  thin 
paper  and  saturate  it  with  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potash,  or  with 
any  other  solution  which  has  the  power  of  hardening  chalk ;  this 
saturated  paper  we  lay  upon  the  face  of  the  chalk  plate.  We  then 
pass  a  soft  roller  over  it,  which  causes  the  paper  to  come  into  close 
contact  with  the  bare  chalk,  which  chalk  absorbs  the  hardening 
solution  and  becomes  hard.  We  then  remove  the  varnish  with  a 


solvent,  as  previously  described,  and  brush  out,  harden,  and  finish, 
as  by  the  graphotype  process. 

All  the  foregoing  processes  can  be  adapted  to  the  production  of 
rollers  or  cylinders  for  printing  purposes,  either  by  covering  a  cylin¬ 
der  with  a  layer  of  chalk  (either  by  compression  or  casting),  trans¬ 
ferring  on  to  it,  and  proceeding  as  before  described,  or  by  bending  the 
stereotypes  or  electrotypes,  produced  as  already  described,  to  the 
required  curve  or  form. 

We  also,  by  means  of  pentagraphs  or  other  suitable  copying  ap¬ 
paratus,  draw  on  chalk  plates  copies  of  photographic  reliefs  repre¬ 
senting  natural  objects,  or  drawings,  or  prints,  or  of  medals  or 
reliefs  produced  by. photography,  as  aforesaid,  or  otherwise  ;  and  we 
adapt  such  pentagraphs  or  apparatus  for  our  purpose  by  using  a 
brush  or  wheel  charged  with  graphotype  ink,  instead  of  the  usual 
marking  point,  and  placing  a  chalk  plate  under  such  brush  or  wheel, 
and  placing  the  relief  to  be  copied  under  the  tracing-point  of  the 
pentagraph  or  apparatus  used.  The  tracing-point  being  made  to 
travel  over  the  uneven  surface  of  the  relief  in  parallel  lines  in  any 
desired  direction  causes  the  brush  or  wheel  charged  with  grapho¬ 
type  ink  to  make  corresponding  marks  upon  the  plate,  very  fine  and 
weak  where  the  surface  is  high  in  the  relief,  and  stronger  as  the 
point  descends  into  the  hollows,  thus  representing  in  black  and  white, 
or  light  and  shade,  the  object  to  be  copied.  The  chalk  plate,  after 
being  drawn  upon  as  described,  is  brushed  out  and  finished  by  the 
graphotype  process. 

Impressions  or  prints  from  woodcuts,  stereotypes,  electrotypes, 
etched  or  engraved  metal  plates,  blocks,  or  cylinders  ;  blocks,  plates, 
or  cylinders  engraved  by  photography,  or  from  type,  lithographic 
stones  (whether  the  drawings  thereon  are  made  in  lithographic 
chalk  or  in  ink  work),  or  zincographic  plates,  or  reductions,  or  en¬ 
largements  from  Lewis’s  or  other  similar  pentagraphs,  may  be  made 
in  a  suitable  printing  varnish  or  a  glutinous  ink  on  transfer  paper 
(which  has  been  previously  coated  with  copal  or  other  suitable  var¬ 
nish  and  dried),  and  transferred  therefrom  on  to  the  chalk  plate,  as 
hereinbefore  described. 

Having  now  described  the  nature  of  our  invention  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  we  wish  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  we  do  not  limit  ourselves  to  or  claim  the  particular 
arrangement  of  pentagraph  or  copying  apparatus  hereinbefore  de¬ 
scribed,  as  any  suitable  copying  apparatus  may  be  used.  Neither 
do  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  use  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of 
potash,  as  other  suitable  organic  substances  may  be  used  instead  of 
gelatine,  and  other  suitable  sensitising  agents,  such  as  bichromate 
of  ammonia,  may  be  used  instead  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  in 
some  cases  bitumen  of  Judea  may  alone  be  used  instead  of  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash  and  gelatine.  But  we  claim  as  our  said  invention— 

Firstly.— Preparing  or  producing  printing  blocks  or  plates  by 
pressing  or  casting  chalk  either  on  to  a  photographic  or  other  relief, 
or  on  to  a  metal  mould  obtained  from  such  relief  by  electrotyping, 
moulding,  or  casting,  and  hardening  the  face  of  the  lines  on  the 
chalk  cast  thus  obtained,  and  “  brushing  out  ”  the  said  cast  by 
the  graphotype  process. 

Second!]/.  ■■  -Preparing  or  producing  printing  blocks  or  plates  by 
coating  chalk  plates  first  with  a  waterproofing  solution,  and  then 
with  sensitised  gelatine  or  other  suitable  organic  matter,  and  ex¬ 
posing  the  said  plates  under  prints,  drawings,  or  engravings,  or 
under  positive  or  negative  photographs,  developing  the  pictures,  re¬ 
moving  the  waterproof  ground  from  the  unprotected  parts  of  the 
plates,  and  then  “  brushing  out  ”  and  otherwise  finishing  the  said 
plates  by  the  graphotype  process. 

Thirdly—  Preparing  or  producing  printing  blocks  or  plates  by 
transferring,  by  means  of  varnish  in  the  manner  described,  photo- 
lithographs  or  photozincography  on  to  chalk  plates,  and  then  “  brush¬ 
ing  out  ”  and  otherwise  finishing  the  said  plates  by  the  graphotype 
process. 

Fourthly.- — Preparing  or  producing  printing  blocks  or  plates  by 
coating  thin  paper  with  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  or  their 
equivalents,  exposing  the  coated  paper  under  a  negative  or  a  posi¬ 
tive,  then  either  mounting  the  said  paper  on  transfer  paper,  and  de¬ 
veloping  and  transferring  the  picture  from  the  transfer  paper  on  to  a 
chalk  plate,  or  mounting  the  thin  paper  on  the  said  plate  and  deve¬ 
loping  the  picture  thereon,  the  said  plate  being  finished  in  either 
case  by  the  graphotype  process  as  described. 

Fifthly.— Preparing  or  producing  printing  blocks  or  plates  by 
coating  transfer  paper  first  with  varnish,  and  afterwards  with  gela¬ 
tine,  sugar,  and  bichromate  of  potash,  printing  under  a  negative, 
coating  the  print  with  varnish  ink,  developing  the  said  print,  and 
transferring  it  on  a  chalk  plate,  and  “brushing  out”  and  finishing  the 
said  plate  by  the  graphotype  process. 

Sixthly. — Preparing  or  producing  printing  blocks  or  plates  by 
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coating  chalk  plates  with  gelatine,  sugar,  and  Indian  ink,  and  then 
sensitising  witli  bichromate  of  potash  (or  mounting  films  of  sensi¬ 
tised  gelatine  on  the  said  plates,  or  coating  zinc  or  other  plates  with 
chalk  and  size,  and  sensitising),  and  afterwards  exposing,  “brushing 
out,”  and  developing  the  pictures  on  the  said  plates  as  described. 

Seventhly. — Preparing  or  producing  printing  blocks  or  plates  by- 
transferring,  by  means  of  varnish,  positive  photographs  on  to  chalk 
plates,  hardening  those  parts  of  the  said  plates  not  protected  by  the 
varnish,  removing  the  said  varnish,  and  then  “  brushing  out  ”  and 
finishing  the  said  plates  by  the  graphotype  process. 

Lastly. — Copying  photographic  or  other  reliefs  on  to  chalk  plates 
in  lines  of  graphotype  ink  by  means  of  pentagraphs  or  other  suitable 
copying  apparatus,  and  “  brushing  out  ”  and  finishing  the  said  plates 
by  the  graphotype  process.  E.  Roper  and  G.  Shaw. 


CARBON  PRINTING  IN  FRANCE.* 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  description  given  for  the  transfer 
operations,  especially  with  regard  to  the  transfer  on  a  collodion  film 
of  the  cliches  obtained  in  the  dark  room.  Experiments  in  another 
direction  have  shown  that  considerable  advantages  are  offered  by  the 
ease  with  which  films — that  is,  film  cliches — can  be  removed  from 
glass  or  metal  plates.  An  image  thus  deposited  according  to  Mr. 
Johnson’s  process  is  not  difficult  to  transfer,  and  the  operation  itself 
is  both  practical  and  rational.  There  is  no  risk  of  losing  a  good 
cliche  by  it  in  case  the  manipulation  is  not  successful,  and  the  cliches 
themselves  can  be  multiplied  to  any  extent. 

The  author  states  that  he  has  himself  made  experiments  with  the 
view  of  testing  the  efficacy  of  the  process  ;  and  he  asserts,  moreover, 
that  the  results  of  his  trials  were  of  a  most  encouraging  nature.  He 
gives  the  particulars  of  his  mode  of  proceeding,  which  we  will  here 
quote  in  abstract : — 

The  positive  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  operation  ought  to  have 
about  double  the  intensity  of  what  would  be  required  for  obtaining  a 
good  proof  on  paper.  It  ought,  moreover,  to  be  taken  on  a  finely- 
ground  glass.  A  gelatine  coating  is  then  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  picture.  This  coating  consisted  in  the  case  referred  to  of  ten 
grammes  of  gelatine  in  100  grammes  of  water,  with  the  addition  of 
three  grammes  of  sugar.  The  mixture  is  poured  over  lukewarm  and 
is  left  to  dry,  taking  particular  care  that  it  should  be  protected  from 
the  access  of  dust. 

When  this  positive  is  dry  a  negative  is  taken  from  it  on  prepared 
paper.  This  paper  should  be  more  than  usually  coloured,  and  it 
should  remain  exposed  during  the  same  amount  of  time  as  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  allowed  to  the  positive  proof,  according  to  photo¬ 
metric  measurement.  The  development  is  carried  on  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  plate  is  well  washed,  and  then  three  or  four  coatings 
of  gelatine  are  given.  The  mixture  in  this  instance  should  be  the 
same  as  the  one  described  above,  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
it  should  be  more  fluent,  and  not  too  warm.  It  is  then  left  to  dry  in 
a  horizontal  position,  and  again  protected  from  the  dust. 

Previous  to  these  operations,  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  one  of 
the  edges  of  the  cliche  be  protected  or,  rather,  strengthened  by  a 
strip  of  gelatinised  paper.  This  stiffening  renders  the  drawing,  or 
the  flaying  (if  we  may  translate  it  so  in  English),  more  regular,  the 
light  being  equal  all  along  one  side,  either  lengthways  or  broadways. 
The  edges  of  the  film  perpendicular  to  the  stiffening  have  to  be  cut 
with  a  sharp  knife.  The  picture  comes  off  as  easily  as  can  be 
wished  for,  and  a  real  cliche  is  thus  obtained. 

There  is,  however,  one  objection  to  this  kind  of  proceeding,  and  this 
objection  applies  especially  to  proofs  of  small  dimensions.  If  this 
double  casting  (if  such  a  term  be  allowed)  could  be  avoided  the 
object  would  be  considerably  lessened,  if  not  entirely  removed ;  but 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  by  applying  the  above  process  the  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  the  productions  must  suffer.  This  would  not  be  so  much 
a  detriment  in  the  case  of  large  pictures,  but  small  proofs  suffer 
sometimes  rather  inconveniently  in  this  manner. 

If,  in  the  production  of  positive  carbon  prints,  the  double  transfer 
system  be  used — that  is,  first  on  ground  glass  and  afterwards  on 
gelatinised  paper — the  picture  is  doubly  reversed,  and,  in  consequence, 
of  the  same  appearance  as  the  original;  but  if  the  transfer  were 
made  immediately  on  paper,  the  proof  would  appear  simply  and 
actually  reversed.  There  is,  then,  room  for  an  improvement  by 
which  Mr.  Johnson’s  process  be  so  applied  as  to  produce  pictures 
in  their  right  appearance  and  without  the  intermediation  of  a 
transitory  vehicle.  Several  propositions  to  effect  this  have  already 
been  made.  M.  Marion  has  published  a  few  lines  relative  to  film 
cliches,  the  drift  of  which  is  the  indication  of  a  means  whereby  cliches 
*  Concluded  from  page  415. 


are  produced,  on  the  carbon-printing  principle,  drawn  positive  from 
either  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

M.  Teisseire  and  the  author  have  pointed  out  to  the  Societe  Photo- 
graphique  at  Marseilles  how,  by  the  very  simple  means  of  exposing 
the  sensitive  collodion  film  at  the  back  instead  of,  as  ordinarily  done, 
subjecting  it  to  the  influence  of  reflected  rays,  the  cliche  can  be 
reversed.  But  this  ready  means — of  which,  by-the-bye,  experience  has 
demonstrated  to  us  the  value — can  only  be  applied  to  cliches  which 
may  yet  be  made  ;  for  those  already  existing  it  would  be  well  if  they 
could  be  reversed  or  multiplied  so  as  to  make  them  available  for  use 
in  this  new  carbon  printing  process. 

We  have  tried  to  obtain  carbon  cliches ,  and  we  have  arrived  at 
results  which  we  will  here  shortly  detail. 

The  cliche  about  to  be  reproduced  is  exposed  for  three  times  the 
photometric  period  which  it  would  have  required  to  make  a  good 
picture  by  reflected  light.  It  is  exposed  in  contact  with  a  paper 
prepared  with  the  following  mixture : — 

Water .  100  grammes. 

Gelatine  .  10  „ 

Lampblack .  2  „ 

This  mixture,  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  black,  is  placed 
on  the  paper,  and  the  layer  which  covers  it  ought  to  be  about  one- 
half  of  a  millimetre  thick.  A  still  better  preparation  might  be  made 
by  using  vermilion  ( rouge )  instead  of  black ;  this  red  pigment 
furnishes  more  transparent  proofs,  and  is,  in  consequence,  capable  of 
acquiring  a  greater  intensity.  The  sensitising  is  accomplished  with 
a  solution  of  one  and  a-half  per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and 
when  the  sensitised  sheet  has  become  perfectly  straight  and  even 
in  the  sensitive  bath  a  piece  of  plate  glass,  ground  and  coated 
with  stearine,  is  passed  underneath,  and  the  film  drawn  off  with  it. 
After  having  pressed  the  plate  between  blotting-paper  it  is  left  to  dry. 
Thus  a  perfectly  plane  surface  is  obtained  devoid  of  all  unevenness, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  prepared  sheets,  affects  the  grain 
of  the  paper,  thus  producing  an  obstacle  to  the  absolute  delicacy  of 
the  proof. 

Before  further  using  the  film  thus  prepared  the  surface  of  the 
plate  ought  to  be  damped  with  a  cotton  pad  steeped  in  alcohol,  so  as 
to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  stearine,  which  would  otherwise  prevent 
the  water  from  wetting  the  preparation.  This  being  done,  before  or 
after  printing,  the  film  is  placed  in  ordinary  water,  from  whence  it  is 
taken  and  placed  on  the  ground  glass  as  soon  as  it  has  properly 
expanded.  The  developing  is  proceeded  with  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  once  the  picture  is  developed — that  is,  all  the  black  in  excess 
having  disappeared — several  gelatine  coatings  are  poured  on  the  sur¬ 
face  prepared  according  to  the  following  proportions  : — 

Water  .  100  grammes. 

Gelatine  .  10  „ 

Thus  a  distinct  layer  is  obtained,  which,  once  dry,  has  a  thickness  of 
from  a-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  millimetre.  The  plate,  during  dry¬ 
ing,  ought  to  be  placed  horizontally  and  well  protected  from  the  dust. 

As  soon  as  the  layer  has  become  fixed  the  aluminisation  begins, 
so  as  to  render  the  film  cliche  less  open  to  the  attacks  of  dampness. 
It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  opaque  frame  destined  to  enclose 
the  original  negative  must  be  placed  outside  of  the  cliche,  that  is, 
against  its  posterior  surface.  When  the  gelatine  is  perfectly  dry,  the 
positive  film  is  easily  removed  by  previously  cutting  the  edges  with 
a  knife. 

We  are  not  aware  of  M.  Marion’s  reasons  for  proposing  the  use  of 
copper  plates  instead  of  glass  ones.  The  latter,  on  account  of  its 
transparency,  for  one  thing,  which  permits  the  watching  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and,  moreover,  on  account  of  the  facility  which  it  offers  for 
wetting,  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  copper  plate. 

The  positive  film  once  obtained  is  preserved  as  a  standard  proof 
for  the  conversion  into  one  or  more  negative  cliches.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  bringing  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  film  which  adheres 
to  the  ground  glass  a  paper  prepared  according  to  the  proportions  and 
the  method  indicated  above.  The  positive  serving  as  cliche  ought  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  thin  and  opaque  frame  placed  underneath.  The 
exposure  ought  to  be  three  times  that  which  would  produce  an 
ordinary  impression,  according  to  photometric  measurement. 

After  the  printing  of  one  or  several  negative  proofs  they  are 
brought,  while  still  in  the  water,  unto  one  or  several  smooth  plates 
of  glass,  previously  well  wetted.  When  the  adherence  is  perfect, 
which  generally  is  the  case  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  usual 
development  in  warm  water  is  proceeded  with.  This  being  finished, 
nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  aluminise  and  to  leave  the  plates 
to  dry  without  giving  another  gelatine  coating. 

Varnishing,  though  of  no  use,  may  be  done,  if  desired.  The  proof 
will  adhere  to  the  glass  in  a  manner  to  resist  even  a  considerable 
amount-of  friction  or  knocking  about. 
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By  this  means  the  negative  image  is  reversed,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  directly  carbon  prints  unreversed.  The  negatives  being 
attached  to  the  plate  glass  are  thus  obtained  in  a  more  certain  and 
rapid  manner  than  if  they  were  kept  in  a  filmy  condition.  They 
are,  moreover,  better  able  to  resist  the  exigencies  of  extended  use, 
and,  in  case  of  accident,  there  is  the  positive  film  left  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  another  negative,  or  another  number  of  new  negatives. 

M.  Marion’s  treatise  on  this  subject  is  too  vague  and  contains  too 
little  practical  detail  to  render  it  useful  to  the  uninitiated.  We  have 
in  the  above  insisted  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  bringing  about  a 
perfect  evenness  in  the  film.  We  have,  moreover,  given  the  precise 
allotments  of  preparations  and  of  exposure  ;  the  substitution  of  the 
ground  glass  for  the  opaque  copper  plate  we  also  advocate  ;  and, 
lastly,  we  have  pointed  out  a  process  by  the  adoption  of  which  only 
the  positive  is  kept  as  a  film,  while  the  negative  cliche  taken  from  it 
is  attached  to  a  rigid  surface. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  CORNWALL 
POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

The  photographic  department  of  this  year’s  Exhibition  is  small  as 
regards  the  number  of  exhibitors,  but  the  quality  of  the  pictures  ex¬ 
hibited  will  well  repay  a  pilgrimage  of  many  miles  by  photographers 
who  have  a  real  love  for  their  art.  The  necessity  of  forwarding  this 
notice  to  be  in  time  for  this  week’s  Journal  made  an  inspection  some¬ 
what  difficult,  the  hanging  not  being  complete. 

The  foremost  pictures  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  observer  are  the 
collection  of  Messrs.  Vandyke  and  Brown,  of  Liverpool,  which  is  com¬ 
prised  of  portraits,  plain  and  coloured,  enlargements  by  solar  camera, 
four  most  exquisitely-painted  miniatures  in  oil  colours,  and  some  en¬ 
largements  by  Sarony’s  photo-crayon  process.  One  of  these— the  head 
of  a  gentleman — is  very  fine. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  sends  six  art-studies  in  portraiture  and 
twelve  landscapes — the  latter  being  all  imitative  of  moonlight  effect ; 
and  magnificently  is  the  idea  carried  out,  most  thoroughly  embodying 
the  sentiment  of  the  lines  attached  to  each  picture. 

Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  have  eighteen 
landscapes  and  sea  views.  The  latter  are  particularly  fine  as  regards 
the  photography.  Skill  and  chemicals  and  lenses  must  be  of  a  rare 
character  which  could  secure  those  wild  and  breaking  sea  waves. 

Mr.  Distin,  of  Leven,  Fifeshire,  has  four  little  pleasing  genre  photo¬ 
graphs,  entitled  Waiting  for  Change,  A  Peep  Show,  The  Broken  Toe, 
and  the  Young  A  rtist,  which  will  deserve  some  notice  of  the  judges. 

Mr.  J.  Hubbard,  of  London,  has  sent  also  his  composition  picture  of 
Stolen  Moments. 

Mr.  Alexander  Nicol,  of  Edinburgh,  is  a  good  contributor.  Two  vig¬ 
netted  heads  (cabinet  size)  are  beautiful  specimens  of  untouched  photo¬ 
graphy. 

Mr.  Briggs,  of  Leamington,  exhibits  four  portraits,  which,  from  the 
highly-wrought  manner  in  which  the  faces  have  been  retouched  on  the 
negative,  will  please  the  public. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Eyres,  of  Liverpool,  has  nine  very  pleasing  Welsh  views 
printed  on  enamelled  glass  ;  and  Mr.  Preston,  of  Penzance,  exhibits 
nine  portraits  by  a  process  analogous  to  Sarony’s  photo-crayon  process. 

In  the  Amateur  Section — Captain  Paget  and  Lieutenant  Alroy  have 
sent  seven  very  pleasing  German  subjects,  interiors  and  exteriors,  the 
most  noticeable  of  which  are  Pau  Castle,  from  the  Park,  and  three 
interiors  of  the  same. — Captain  Foster  exhibits  his  Bunch  of  Grapes, 
and  Upper  Lake  Fall,  Hembury  Hall,  prize  pictures  of  the  Amateur 
Photographic  Society.  — Mr.  Browrigg,  of  Dublin,  is  again  in  force  in 
some  half-dozen  Scotch  and  Irish  scenes,  particularly  noticeable  in 
which  is  Lougli  Katrine. 

Our  energetic  photographic  dealer,  Mr.  J.  Solomon,  of  Red  Lion-square, 
London,  has  forwarded  two  of  his  improved  magnesium  lamps  and 
lanterns,  with  some  good  enlargements  made  with  thirty  seconds’  ex¬ 
posure.  For  coloured  work,  in  winter  time,  this  apparatus  will  prove 
a  valuable  adjunct. 

The  following  list  of  awards  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  telegraph, 
and  was  received  shortly  before  our  going  to  press  : — 

First  Silver  Medal. — Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  Lieut. -Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley,  and  Mr.  J.  Hubbard. 

Second  Silver  Medal. — Mr.  Sanderson  and  Mr.  Paget. 

First  Bronze  Medal. — Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Distin,  Mr.  Courtenay,  Mr*. 
Mr.  Cocking,  and  Mr.  J.  Solomon,  for  his  magnesium  lamp. 

Second  Bronze  Medal. — Mr.  Foster. 


UNCLE  ANDREW’S  IDEAS  ABOUT  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
AND  THEIR  VICTIMS, 

WITH  DIRECTIONS  AS  TO  HOW  TO  GET  VICTIMISED  PROPERLY.* 

How  very  frequently,  even  at  this  advanced  period  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  do  we  still  hear  steam,  which  is  performing  such  a  noble 
mission  in  the  world,  denounced  by  short-sighted,  blind,  and  bigoted 
people  as  being  the  curse  of  the  age  !  Very  many  otherwise  intelligent 
individuals,  still  persist  in  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  instead 
of  lessening  the  employments  and  enjoyments  of  their  fellow-men,  it 
has  multiplied  them  in  a  most  marvellous  manner,  in  spite  of  all  the 
opposition  it  suffered  in  the  first  stages  of  its  development.  So  it  is 
with  photography.  Hundreds  of  people  still  deny  it  its  proper  position 
among  the  fine  arts,  notwithstanding  the  immense  aid  it  daily  affords 
to  scientific  inquiry,  and  the  immense  amount  of  pleasure  it  affords  to 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  human  beings  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
globe.  In  the  infancy  of  the  art,  no  doubt,  the  country  was  inundated 
with  attempts  at  photography  both  by  amateurs  and  so-called  profes¬ 
sionals  ;  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only  by  patient  and 
assiduous  inquiry  and  study  that  photography  has  at  length  been 
enabled  to  take  a  high  rank  among  the  arts  and  sciences.  A  very  few 
years  back  the  art  was  scarcely  allowed  to  possess  any  claim  to  rank  as 
an  art,  unless  as  a  mechanical  one,  and  a  very  low  grade  of  even  that 
sort.  But  any  unprejudiced  person  who  chooses  to  examine  a  well  and 
carefully-executed  photograph  now-a-days  will  instantly  perceive  the 
great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  various  processes,  and 
will  acknowledge  it  as  a  highly-artistic  "work. 

According  to  an  old  saying,  “A  poet  is  born,  not  made  but,  if  the 
poet  be  without  elementary  education,  he  may  remain  for  his  lifetime 
surcharged  with  poetic  ideas  without  the  power  to  communicate  them. 
A  musician  must  acquire  the  elementary  parts  of  his  art  before  he  can 
aspire  to  success  in  the.  higher  branches.  Equally  so  must  the  photo¬ 
grapher  render  himself  proficient  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  profession 
before  he  can  hope  to  attain  eminence  in  the  aesthetic — he  must  learn  to 
walk  before  starting  for  a  race. 

Ever  since  photography  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  most  powerful  auxi¬ 
liary  in  various  scientific  inquiries — those  directed  towards  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  system,  for  instance — the  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  most  scientific  men  in  Britain  and  on  the  con¬ 
tinents  of  Europe  and  America  has  been  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  the  art,  and  consequently  many  suggestions,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  are  constantly  being  laid  before  the  public.  Anyone,  there¬ 
fore,  who  wishes  to  attain  to,  and  to  maintain,  a  position  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  profession  must,  in  order  to  discriminate  between  what 
is  merely  vague  and  visionary  and  what  is  useful  and  practical,  be 
possessed  of  high  scientific  attainments.  He  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  intricate  and  abstruse  doctrines  of  photogeny  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  thoroughly  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  light,  and  he  must  also 
be  an  accomplished  chemist  in  order  justly  to  appreciate  the  various 
delicate  combinations,  either  of  fluids  or  solids,  upon  the  results  of  which 
so  much  of  his  success  depends.  In  short,  to  become  eminent  the  artist 
must  strive  to  develope  his  innate  proclivities  by  a  long-  and  diligent 
course  of  study. 

Not  only  are  those  attainments  hinted  at  above  requisite  for  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  inquiry,  but  they  are  no  less  necessary  to  command 
success  in  that  branch  of  the  art  in  which  everybody  takes  such  a  deep 
interest,  viz.,  in  taking  likenesses  of  individuals  or  groups.  Here  the 
aesthetic  education  of  the  artist  is  exhibited  in  the  placing  of  his  subjects 
in  natural  and  graceful  attitudes,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  such  acces¬ 
sories  as  may  be  appropriate  and  necessary  for  the  production  of  a 
pleasing  picture.  But  to  accomplish  this  object  aesthetics  must  be 
backed  by  tact  and  judgment.  The  artist  must  possess  the  power  and 
inclination  to  put  his  subjects  at  their  ease — to  make  them  feel  at  home. 
It  is  almost  incredible  what  an  enormous  number  of  photographs  are 
spoilt  for  want  of  a  little  attention  in  this  matter.  An  operator  with 
the  best  intentions,  but  a  sad  want  of  tact,  will  often  commence  by 
ordering  the  persons  whose  likeness  he  is  about  to  take  to  put  them¬ 
selves  in  this  or  that  position,  and  to  look  this  way  or  that  way,  and  all 
the  while  be  telling  them  to  put  themselves  quite  at  their  ease.  This 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  has  exactly  the  opposite  effect  from 
that  which  is  intended.  Most  people  when  they  enter  a  strange  room, 
furnished  with  strange  instruments  and  appliances  and  occupied  by  com¬ 
plete  strangers,  are  apt  to  feel  nervous  and  awkward,  and  all  those 
orders  only  tend  to  render  them  more  nervous,  and  cause  them  to  assume 
some  constrained  attitude,  and  to  twist  their  faces  into  some  expression 
quite  foreign  and  unnatural  to  them.  It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind 
both  by  operator  and  subject  that  any  increase  of  nervousness  causes 
the  pulse  to  beat  quicker,  and  every  throb  of  the  heart  transmits  motion 
to  every  part  of  the  body,  not  perhaps  perceptible  to  a  bystander,  but 
quite  appreciable  by  the  camera. 

In  order  to  make  plain  the  co-operative  sympathy  which  ought  to 
exist  between  the  artist  and  his  subjects,  and  in  order  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  numerous  causes  which  lead  to  failures  in  photographic  por¬ 
traiture,  I  will  relate  a  case  which  lately  came  under  my  notice. 

A  young  sailor  had  been  dangling  after  a  young  lady  for  a  considerable 

*  This  article,  written  for  the  Ladies’  Journal  of  August  27,  has  been  kindly 

orwarded  to  us  by  the  author. 
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time,  and  was  just  about  to  take  his  departure  on  a  long  voyage  without 
having  said  “anything  explicit”— I  believe  that  is  the  correct  phrase 
for  that  sort  of  thing.  The  lady  felt  loth  to  let  him  off  in  that  manner, 
being  quite  satisfied  that  he  only  wanted  a  proper  opportunity  to  ask  a 
certain  question,  to  which  she  had  long  since  made  her  mind  up  to 
answer  “yes.”  So  she  set  about  making  an  opportunity  by  inveigling 
him  to  take  her  to  visit  the  Crystal  Palace.  On  the  day  of  their  visit 
there  happened  to  be  a  concert  given  by  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Society,  and, 
of  course,  during  the  performance  of  five  thousand  vocalists  the  audience 
had  plenty  of  opportunity  of  saying  soft  sillinesses  to  each  other  with¬ 
out  running  any  risk  of  their  folly  being  overheard.  Long  before  the 
concert  was  over,  the  young  lady  had  entrapped  her  “affinity,”  as 
Artemus  Ward  would  call  the  gentleman,  into  making  a  declaration, 
and,  the  music  having  no  charms  for  her  after  that,  the  pair  proceeded 
to  take  a  stroll  through  the  gardens.  Beautiful  gardens  are  almost  as 
nice  places  for  getting  up  a  good  stock  of  sentimentality  and  doing  a 
little  flirtation  as  I  know  of,  when  moonlight  cannot  be  had  conve¬ 
niently  ;  but  for  good  strong  even-down  love-making  commend  me  to  a 
flower  show,  for  there  lovers  have  to  put  their  heads  so  very  close 
together  to  examine  the  plants  that  the  effect  is  something  exquisite. 
By-the-bye,  I  wonder  if  ever  any  of  my  readers  got  a  nice  young  lady 
to  fix  a  flower  in  their  button-hole?  If  not,  I  recommend  them  to  lose 
no  time  in  doing  so,  because  during  the  performance  such  a  sweet  little 
mouth  comes  so  close  to  your  own  that  you  can’t  help — well,  I  won’t 
say  what  you  can’t  help — just  try  the  thing  and  you’ll  find  out  for  your¬ 
self.  Whether  that  performance  was  gone  through  or  not  on  the 
occasion  I  am  talking  about  I  don’t  know  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  the 
“youthful  pair,”  according  to  the  latest  and  most  approved  code  of  in¬ 
structions  in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  agreed  to  exchange  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  went  about  it  is  what  I  am  now 
going  to  relate. 

“ Place  aux  clames."  I  will  take  the  lady  in  hand  first.  On  the 
morning  after  her  visit  to  the  Crystal  Palace  the  lady  proceeded  to  a 
photographic  establishment — not  the  one  she  would  have  gone  to  a  few 
days  ago  when  she  was  only  a  little  chit  of  a  girl ;  she  has  chosen  one 
of  a  quite  superior  order  now  she  is  a  grown-up,  engaged  young  looman, 
and  she  has  determined  to  look  her  best,  and  that  she  won’t  be  satisfied 
with  any  portrait  short  of  perfection  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present. 
All  the  while  she  is  tripping  along  the  streets  she  feels  as  if  she  were 
walking  on  air,  and  is  quite  shocked  to  think  that  everyone  is  looking 
at  her  and  must  know  at  once  by  some  sort  of  clairvoyance  or  another 
that  she  is  engaged,  so  that  when  she  arrives  at  her  destination  she  is 
in  a  high  state  of  flurry  and  fluster.  Arrived  at  the  studio,  she  endea¬ 
vours  to  assume  such  a  steady,  sedate  look  as  she  imagines  to  be  becom¬ 
ing  in  an  embryo  British  matron,  and  fondly  hopes  that  the  artist  won’t 
guess  her  reason  for  being  so  very  particular  about  her  portrait.  She 
is  not  aware  that  photographers,  owing  to  their  constant  study  of  the 
“human  face  divine,”  are  first-rate  physiognomists.  In  spite  of  all  her 
efforts  to  appear  innocent  and  unconscious,  she  might  just  as  well  have 
a  large  placard  with  “engaged”  printed  on  it  hung  round  her  neck. 
Her  inspections  of  specimens  alone  would  let  out  her  secret,  for  she  is 
sure  to  examine  most  particularly  those  specimens  intended  for  lockets, 
&c. ,  whether  that  is  the  sort  she  purposes  getting  or  not. 

After  much  ado  and  many  directions  she  is  at  last  got  into  position, 
and  the  operator  proceeds  to  focus  her.  Whilst  this  is  being  done,  the 
young  lady  begins  to  whisper  to  herself,  “I  wonder  how  he  will  like 
my  carte."  “I  wonder  if  his  will  be  a  nice  one,”  and,  “Oh,  goodness 
gracious,  if  he  should  only  pop  in  here  now  whilst  I’m  here,  whatever 
should  I  do!”  “Would’nt  it  be  so  nice  to  be  taken  together?  We  will 
get  done  so  some  day.”  The  result  of  these  cogitations  is  a  vast  amount 
of  alternate  smiling  and  blushing,  and  just  as  she  recollects  that  she 
has  forgotten  all  the  directions  she  has  received  the  artist  ejaculates 
“steady,”  whereupon  ensues  a  jump,  a  blush,  and  a  smile,  then  a  futile 
attempt  to  assume  the  expression  she  had  settled  beforehand  would  be 
the  correct  one,  but  before  that  desirable  end  is  accomplished  the  stance 
is  finished. 

After  a  day  or  two  a  specimen  copy  i3  printed  off  and  forwarded  to 
her.  To  her  intense  disgust  the  portrait,  instead  of  being  at  all  like 
her  own  sweet  loving  and  loveable  face,  turns  out  to  be  a  caricature,  or, 
as  she  expresses  herself,  “It  makes  her  a  perfect  fright.” 

Fired  with  virtuous  indignation  she  rushes  off  to  the  photographer, 
and  sets  about  giving  him  a  severe  wigging,  which,  as  he  is  so  well 
accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing,  has  about  as  much  effect  on  him  as  a 
blister  on  a  wooden  leg ;  so  he  takes  it  all  goodnaturedly,  appearing  of 
course,  to  be  very  much  shocked,  and  tells  her  that  he  must  have  another 
sitting,  and  asks  her  to  wait  till  he  has  finished  taking  a  baby  which  a 
lady  has  just  brought.  At  the  same  time  he  suggests  that  she  should 
come  in  with  him  and  see  him  at  work.  Mamma’s  darling  is  a  bright, 
beautiful  child,  full  of  life  and  spirits ;  and  all  mamma’s  efforts  at 
caressing  and  soothing  it,  and  all  the  expedients  the  artist  can  think  of  to 
keep  the  small  imp  quiet,  are  unsuccessfully  tried,  till  at  length,  just  as 
the  artist’s  patience  is  nearly  exhausted  and  all  his  persuasive  powers 
baffled,  a  sudden  idea  strikes  him,  and  he  forthwith  proceeds  to  put  it  in 
execution.  He  causes  an  assistant  to  procure  a  small  hamper  filled  with 
broken  crockery,  &c. ,  and  with  it  to  mount  a  chair  behind  the  refractory 
baby.  All  being  in  readiness  except  Master  Baby  the  assistant  suddenly 


drops  the  hamper.  The  crash  which  ensues  instantaneously  arrests  the 
youngster’s  attention,  and  causes  him  minutely  to  inspect  the  debris; 
and,  before  he  has  satisfied  his  inquiring  mind  as  to  the  reason  of  all 
the  hubbub,  and  collected  his  scattered  faculties  and  vocal  powers  for  a 
squalling  match,  the  performance  is  finished.  Mamma,  however,  is 
perfectly  justified  in  requesting  another  sitting,  as  instead  of  her  darling 
pet’s  dear  little  mouth  and  eyes  there  appeared  three  immense  circular 
dark  and  gloomy-looking  cavernous  holes. 

The  whole  performance  was  so  very  ludicrous  that  it  quite  put  to 
flight  all  our  young  lady’s  indignation,  and  before  she  had  got  her  mind 
back  to  the  old  groove  of  thinking  of  herself  and  her  young  man  a 
second  portrait  was  taken  of  her,  and  this  time  it  was  all  that  she  could 
desire. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  disposed  of  the  young  lady  1  will  next 
proceed  with  the  gentleman.  The  young  man  was  a  good-looking 
fellow  enough,  but,  of  course,  his  inamorata  had  somewhat  exaggerated 
notions  about  him.  She  imagined  him  a  combination  of  a  lot  of  Dib- 
din’s  and  Marryatt’s  heroes,  with  a  due  proportion  of  T.  P.  Cooke.  She 
had  an  idea  that  she  would  like  to  have  him  taken  in  character — a  natty 
blue  jacket,  tight-bodied,  wide-legged  duck-trousers,  long-quartered 
pumps,  with  an  enormous  spy-glass  under  his  arm,  and  dancing  a  horn¬ 
pipe.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  he  would  look  more  natural 
could  he  have  been  taken  that  very  dark,  stormy  night  last  time  he 
was  coming  up  Channel,  when  he  was  aloft  reefing  tops’les  with  all  the 
sleet  melting  down  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  writhing  under  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  a  heavy  shower  of  ’bacca  juice  in  his  face,  which  had  just 
been  ejected  by  the  man  at  the  weather  earing,  both  hands  at  the  time 
being  so  much  needed  in  rousing  the  sail  over  to  windward,  that  he 
could  not  spare  one  to  give  his  poor  eyes  a  rub. 

A  correct  likeness  of  him  as  he  more  than  once  appeared  slung  in  a 
bowline  blacking  down  the  headstays,  and  smothered  over  “from  clue 
to  earing  ”  with  tar,  would  be  truer  to  nature,  though  not  quite  so 
elegant  as  one  taken  in  the  “  Jack’s-the-lad  ”  style.  However,  as  none 
of  these  plans  suggested  themselves  to  our  hero,  I  will  tell  how  he  did 
set  about  the  business. 

After  having  got  himself  up  regardless  of  expense  in  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  style  of  what  he  considered  longshore  swellishness,  he  proceeded 
to  the  barber’s  to  get  shaved,  as  he  had  been  noticing  for  some  time 
back  a  downy,  snuffy  appearance  on  his  upper  lip,  which  he  fondly 
hoped,  with  the  aid  of  patience  and  bear’s  grease,  to  be  able  to  coax 
into  a  moustache  before  he  returned  from  his  next  voyage.  As  the 
most  casual  observer  could  easily  have  seen  this  said  appearance  with 
the  aid  of  a  moderately-powerful  magnifying  glass,  he  thought  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  mention  what  he  wanted  done  as  he  took  his  seat.  The 
barber,  instead  of  rushing  for  his  soap-box  and  lather-brush,  however, 
politely  asked  our  hero  if  he  wished  his  hair  cut.  The  poor  fellow  was 
much  disappointed  that  the  barber  could  not  see  the  urgent  need  he 
had  for  the  application  of  a  razor,  but  concluded  it  was  best  to  let  him 
cut  his  hair,  notwithstanding  that  operation  had  been  performed  only 
a  couple  of  days  previously.  There  were  some  fine  large  mirrors  in  the 
saloon,  however;  so  he  embraced  the  opportunity  of  practising  a  number 
of  graceful  Byronic  attitudes  in  front  of  them,  and  made  his  mind  up 
that  he  would  manfully  assert  his  dignity  in  the  photographer’s  pre¬ 
sence,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be  made  to  feel  small  by  him.  After 
having  scrutinised  his  appearance  in  every  plate-glass  window  he 
passed,  and — to  borrow  a  phrase  from  our  friends  at  the  west  end  of 
the  long  wire — “looking  as  big  as  all  out  o’  doors,”  he  arrived  at  the 
studio  he  intended  to  honour  with  his  patronage.  As  he  enters,  “See 
the  conquering  hero  comes,”  highly  scented  with  bouquet  d' amour, 
oozes  from  every  pore  of  his  body,  and  saturates  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place.  Of  course  he  imagines  that  such  a  “magnificent  brick”  as  he 
is  knows  “all  about  it”  far  better  than  the  photographer;  so  after  a 
few  matter-of-form  questions  he  issues  a  few  peremptory  orders  as  to 
the  style  in  which  he  wishes  to  be  taken,  and  flops  himself  down  in  all 
the  grandeur  of  his  preconceived  ideas  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 
As  a  matter  of  course  it  is  quite  impossible  to  focus  him  in  the  position 
he  has  chosen,  seeing  that,  in  his  anxiety  to  make  the  most  of  himself, 
he  has  scattered  his  legs  and  arms  all  over  the  apartment.  When  the 
artist  tries  to  put  him  in  a  better  position  our  hero  hoists  the  “No 
surrender”  flag  directly,  asserts  energetically  “that  he  will  stick  to 
his  stance  should  he  not  sell  a  happorth,”  and  declares  that  he  will  be 
taken  just  as  he  has  placed  himself,  or  else  he  will  go  to  some  other 
artist.  He  is  so  taken,  and  the  result  is  anything  but  an  impersonation 
of  “  Love’s  young  dream.”  I  hope  that,  as  the  young  man  is  going  out 
as  a  mate  this  voyage,  if  he  should  carry  away  a  topgallant  mast  or 
two  while  dreaming  of  his  dearie,  and  of  the  balmy  mild  May  mornings 
he  spent  in  her  company,  and  has  duly  appreciated  the  captain’s  cursory 
remarks  on  his  conduct,  that  he  will  have  some  of  the  nonsense  taken 
out  of  him,  and  be  able  to  get  a  better  portrait  taken  when  he  comes 
home  again. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  few  men  will  be  able  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  all  the  various  whims  and  fancies  which  come  under  the 
notice  of  photographers.  Some  few  do  so,  however ;  and  such  as 
possess  that  ability  are  those  who  rise  to  the  top  of  the  profession,  in 
that  branch  at  least  which  consists  in  photographic  portraiture.  As  so 
much  depends,  however,  on  the  assistance  which  the  sitter  affords  to 
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the  artist,  every  one  who  wishes  a  well-executed  likeness  will  best 
ensure  that  end  by  submitting  himself  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  the 
operator,  whose  experience  enables  him  to  determine  what  is  requisite 
and  what  not.  Doubtless  some  photographers  take  no  pains  whatever 
in  placing  their  subjects,  their  sole  object  being  apparently  to  get  the 
job  done  and  pocket  their  money  as  quickly  as  possible.  Others  are  so 
fussy  and  over-anxious  to  please  that  they  almost  invariably  fail  to  do 
so  ;  and  others,  again,  fail  through  possessing  too  much  energy  and  too 
little  patience. 

The  really  good  and  skilful  artist,  instead  of  overwhelming  and  dis¬ 
tracting  his  subjects  with  a  superfluity  of  cautions,  orders,  and  direc¬ 
tions,  will  make  a  point  of  engaging  them  in  easy  conversation  on  any 
indifferent  topic— the  weather  and  crops  as  they  are,  as  they  were,  and 
as  they  will  be,  are  never-failing  themes  in  practised  hands — by  that 
means,  as  it  were,  putting  them  off  their  guard,  causing  them  to  forget 
their  own  previously-settled  intentions  ;  and,  finally,  whilst  arranging 
their  feet,  arms,  or  contour  of  their  dress,  cheating  them  into  the 
assumption  of  easy,  natural,  and  graceful  positions. 


©onlimporarij 

ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  WOOD 
ENGRAVING. 

[Photographische  Correspondenz.] 

A  block  of  wood  is  covered  with  a  grained  colour  in  the  following 
manner: — Finely -powdered  white  lead  and  water  are  stirred  into  a 
thick  consistency  without  any  addition  of  gum  or  paste,  and  a  portion 
thereof  is  rubbed  evenly  upon  the  block  (which  has  previously  been 
laned  quite  smooth)  either  with  the  ball  of  the  hand  or  with  a  camel’s- 
air  brush.  It  is  very  important  that  the  white  colour  should  be  made 
to  penetrate  into  the  pores  of  the  wood.  In  order  that  no  cement  be 
contained  in  the  white,  the  surplus  is  again  strongly  brushed  off,  leaving, 
however,  enough  to  cover  the  grain,  which  is  troublesome  in  the  cutting. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  notice  that,  in  rubbing  with  the  ground  colouring, 
as  little  water  as  possible  must  be  used,  because  the  wood  otherwise 
would  lose  its  surface  and  become  uneven.  The  back  part  of  the  block 
of  wood  must  also  be  moistened  with  a  wet  sponge,  and  it  must  be 
placed  on  its  edge  to  dry. 

In  order  to  protect  the  slight  and  easily-affected  ground  colouring, 
and  to  prevent  the  water  from  penetrating  into  the  wood,  I  cover  it 
by  a  soft  brush  dipped  in  a  mixture  of — 

Benzine . 100  parts. 

Mastic  .  1  part. 

Gutta  percha  . 1  ,, 

The  white  pigment  is  thus  fixed.  As  the  benzine  is  volatile  the 
block  is  painted  with  albumen,  prepared  in  the  following  manner: — 
I  beat  it  to  a  white  froth,  and  then  take  of  this  100  parts,  of  chloride 
of  sodium  one  part,  and  to  twenty-four  parts  of  this  albumen  I  add  one 
art  of  ammonia.  This  is  not  to  be  used  immediately,  but  must  be 
ept  standing  for  from  four  to  six  weeks,  until  it  has  become  putrid, 
which  may  be  expedited  if  the  albumen  be  put  into  a  warm  place,  or 
covered  over  in  the  sun.  The  loss  sustained  by  evaporation  may  be 
made  up  by  adding  water. 

The  older  the  albumen  the  better  it  is ;  but  it  must  be  filtered  before 
being  used.  It  is  also  advisable  not  to  preserve  it  either  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  or  the  studio  on  acccount  of  its  bad  smell,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  rid  of. 

After  being  albumenised  the  block  is  silvered  by  placing  it  from  one 
to  two  minutes  in  the  ordinary  positive  silver  bath.  For  this  purpose 
I  lay  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  silver  bath  so  that  the  block  of  wood  may 
rest  with  one  corner  upon  it.  When  it  is  dry  it  is  printed,  like  an 
ordinary  albumen  picture,  in  a  pressure-frame  fitted  with  a  strong  spring 
or  screw ;  then,  the  surplus  chloride  of  silver  being  washed  off  with  a 
soft  brush,  it  is  toned  in  the  usual  gold  bath,  fixed,  and  again  well 
washed. 

The  negative  must  be  inverted,  which  is  effected  in  the  following 
manner : — After  the  drying  it  is  not  varnished,  but  is  covered  with  a 
solution  of  gutta-percha  and  chloroform  (one  part  of  gutta-percha  to 
fifty  parts,  of  chloroform).  After  the  chloroform  is  evaporated,  the 
negative  is  covered  with  plain  collodion.  When  the  ether  has  partially 
evaporated,  and  the  layer  is  still  wet,  the  negative  is  laid  in  a  vessel 
containing  water,  where  the  layer  detaches  itself  from  the  glass  without 
any  assistance.  It  is  then  reversed  and  put  upon  the  same  glass  again, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  bubbles  coming  between  the  glass  and  the 
film ;  a  soft  brush  is  used  to  drive  them  out. 

Tbis  practical  method,  which  I  have  adopted  with  many  woodcuts,  has 
great  advantages,  because  photographers  are  more  familiar  with  the 
employment  of  silver  than  chromic  salts,  and  the  silver  does  not  go  so 
deep  into  the  wood,  so  that,  as  experienced  wood  engravers  assure  me, 
the  results  have  proved  exceedingly  satisfactory  for  their  special  pur¬ 
pose.  Adolf  Beyrsdorff. 


©nr  ©bitarkl  Cable. 

Photographs  Illustrating  the  Ancient  Architecture  of 
Southern  India. 

By  Captain  Lyon. 

The  ancient  temples  and  pagodas  in  India  are  so  numerous  that  if 
one  resolved  to  prepare  an  account  of  them  it  would  be  difficult  to 
know  where  to  commence.  In  the  series  photographed  by  Capt. 
Lyon — some  specimens  of  which,  together  with  a  descriptive  hand¬ 
book  of  the  whole,  have  been  sent  to  us — the  southern  portion  of 
our  vast  Indian  empire  has  alone  been  attempted,  and  not  merely 
“  attempted,”  but  has  been  effected  in  so  artistic  a  manner  that  the 
gallant  artist  has  just  cause  for  indulging  in  a  wholesome  feeling  of 
satisfaction  with  the  results  of  his  labour. 

That  the  photographs  have  been  obtained  under  circumstances 
not  the  most  comfortable,  or  conducive  to  the  securing  of  photogra¬ 
phic  results  of  a  high  class,  we  can  readily  believe;  yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  the  series  in  question,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  them  from 
the  specimens  before  us,  indicate  in  their  excellence,  both  technical 
and  artistic,  the  hand  of  one  who  can  control  adverse  circumstances 
or  adapt  himself  to  the  special  emergency  in  which  he  may  happen 
to  be  placed. 

Several  of  Captain  Lyon’s  pictures  have  been  taken  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tritchinopoly.  Seringliam,  which  is  within  a  mile  and  a-half  of 
this  place,  is  very  rich  in  archaelogical  remains,  and,  as  we  read  the 
descriptions  of  the  various  pictures  in  the  manual  already  mentioned, 
we  regret  the  absence  of  a  sharp  little  reproduction  of  the  picture 
being  described.  If  something  photographically  analogous  to  what 
engravers  call  a  “reduced  etching”  were  inserted  or  interleaved  with 
the  descriptive  catalogue,  what  a  valuable  work  would  the  latter 
become !  Here  is  a  hint  for  Captain  Lyon  : — Let  him  make  a  choice 
selection  from  his  interesting  collection  and  publish  them  in  album 
form,  with  a  picture  on  one  side  and  a  page  of  descriptive  letterpress 
opposite.  Commercially,  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  publisher,  the 
publication  of  the  pictures  in  this  form  could  not  fail  of  being  a  great 
success. 

Having  under  immediate  notice  a  picture  of  a  Sacred  Tank  near 
Madura,  we  learn  from  the  excellent  memoranda  of  Capt.  Lyon  that 
it  is  800  yards  square,  and  was  built  by  Trimul  Nayak,  at  an  expense 
of  .£10,000.  In  the  centre  of  the  “tank”  is  a  highly-ornamented 
pavilion,  in  which  some  particular  “  god  and  goddess” — of  whom  we 
are  ashamed  to  plead  ignorance — rest  after  the  fatigue  of  their  aquatic 
excursion.  And  with  such  surroundings  we  think  they  might  repose 
very  luxuriously,  for  the  pavilion  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  garden 
filled  with  shrubs  and  containing  some  excellent  fruit  trees.  The 
water  in  front  of  the  pavilion  is  rather  heavy  and  gloomy-look- 
ing ;  it  was,  of  course,  so  when  the  view  was  taken.  But  in  these 
days  nature  may  be  improved  upon  ;  and  we  here  suggest  that  if  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  building  or  pavilion  on  the  island  wrere  reproduced  in  the 
water  the  pictorial  effect  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  The  “  stopping 
out  ”  of  the  too  transparent  water  in  the  negative,  and  a  second  print¬ 
ing  through  the  negative— -this  time  upside  down,  and  the  film  side 
of  the  plate  farthest  from  the  sensitive  paper— would  give  most 
charming  effects.  We  are  not  speaking  at  present  of  scientific 
accuracy  in  the  delineation  of  the  shadow's  in  the  wrater,  but  of 
general  effect. 

The  West  Front  of  Trimul  Nayak' s  Portico  in  Madura,  a  struc¬ 
ture  that  cost  more  than  a  million  sterling,  is  covered  wfith  rich  and 
elaborate  carvings.  It  appears  that  the  pillars  forming  this  beautiful 
fapade  are  so  thickly  covered  with  whitewash  that  the  carvings  are 
obliterated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  The  Wooden  Car  in  Streevelliputtur  we  have  what  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  cars  to  be  found  in  the  South 
of  India.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ornate  pieces  of  work  that 
we  have  seen,  although  it  has  a  very  top-heavy  appearance.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  magnificent  carriage  Captain  Lyon  says  : — 

“It  is  forty  feet  high,  with  a  staircase  inside  by  which  access  is 
obtained  to  the  top,  and  here  the  god  is  placed  at  the  yearly  festival, 
when  the  whole  population  from  all  the  neighbouring  villages  assemble 
from  many  miles  around.  The  car  on  these  occasions  is  beautifully 
decorated  with  flags  and  wreaths  of  flowTers,  and  the  god  literally  covered 
with  jewels,  sparkling  and  glittering  in  the  sun  ;  the  so-called  musicians 
from  the  temple  playing  their  different  instruments  ;  the  dancing  girls, 
gorgeously  dressed  in  the  brightest  colours,  capering  around,  or  throw¬ 
ing  themselves  into  the  most  fantastic  attitudes  ;  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  dressed  in  every  variety  of  colours,  grouped 
together,  yelling,  gesticulating,  and  vociferating — make  a  scene  rarely 
to  be  equalled,  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  when  at  last  the  enormous 
ropes,  as  thick  as  a  man’s  leg,  are  attached  to  the  car,  and  are  seized  by 
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the  countless  thousands,  the  ponderous  mass  begins  to  more,  the  yelling 
is  redoubled,  and  the  dancing  and  the  music  increase  in  a  tenfold 
degree.  ” 

There  is  a  corridor  in  tlie  temple  of  Ramisseram  which  is  replete 
with  fancy  carvings,  the  sides  of  the  corridor  being  literally  covered 
with  them.  This  picture  is  very  effective.  In  No.  399  we  have  a 
picture  showing  in  detail  a  portion  of  the  Subramanya  temple  at 
Tanjore.  This  is  also  excellent  as  a  work  of  art.  Subramanya,  we 
may  observe,  was  the  favourite  son  of  Shiva- — a  god  whose  character 
and  attributes  are,  we  expect,  much  better  known  in  India  than  in 
England. 

We  have  only  referred  to  a  few  of  Capt.  Lyon’s  pictures.  Of  their 
merits  as  photographs  we  must  speak  in  very  high  terms.  They 
will  be  sought  after  with  avidity  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
India  ;  and,  with  a  special  view  to  their  being  rendered  available  to 
retired  Indian  officers,  agencies  for  their  sale  are,  we  believe,  being 
established  in  Bath,  Cheltenham,  Clifton,  and  other  favourite  places 
of  resort  of  this  class. 

. . - 

Comspfltttuttxe. 


State  of  Opinion  in  Parts. — How  the  Republic  was  Proclaimed. 

—  Revulsion  op  Feeling.  —  How  the  German  Army  has  been 

Supplied  with  War  Maps.— The  Expulsion  of  “Useless  Per¬ 
sons.” —  “What  Next,  and  Next?” 

On  Saturday  night  we  retired  to  rest  in  a  state  of  muddled  ignorance. 
The  English  newspapers  would  persist  in  making  out  that  we  were  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Prussians ;  the  French  were  enigmatical,  to  say  the  least, 
and  tended  to  promulgate  the  belief  that  all  was  well  with  MacMahon  and 
his  host  and  Bazaine  and  Ms  host.  On  Sunday  morning  I  was  aroused 
by  some  one  calling  me  and  saying  that  a  person  had  come  to  tell  me 
some  news  of  the  war.  I  knew  this  gentleman  well  enough,  but  why 
should  he  come  with  war  news  ?  Surely  something  had  happened  of 
great  importance.  Well,  I  found  the  news  which  you  read  in  London 
at  10. 15  a.m.  on  Saturday,  and  the  announcement  of  which  to  the  Corps 
Legislatif  necessitated  the  Minister  of  War  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and  at 
midnight  to  tell  the  assembled  deputies  the  crushing  news.  Could  such 
an  assembly  be  photographed,  what  a  picture  it  would  be  ! 

You  may  say  sensitive  plates  were  being  prepared  in  that  midnight 
stance  by  Jules  Favre,  another  by  the  existing  Government,  and  another 
by  M.  Thiers,  I  think.  Well,  next  day,  at  1.20  p.m.  on  Sunday,  the 
developing  solutions  were  applied — nothing  but  fogging  on  any  other 
than  Jules  Simon,  where  was  a  full-blown  French  republique,  with  a 
fallen  Emperor  in  the  background — a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 
All  this  flashed  out  with  great  rapidity ;  the  fact  was  proclaimed 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  amidst  great  excitement,  and,  what  to  stolid 
Englishmen  seems  droll,  an  amount  of  embracing  and  kissing  on  both 
cheeks  or  forehead,  which  operation  in  our  country  is  never  of  so  public 
a  nature,  and  is  not  exactly  “as  between  man  and  man.”  Everyone 
shook  hands  with  everyone,  and  the  liquids  discussed  during  that  Sunday 
must  have  been  to  be  counted  by  thousands  of  casks. 

The  city  of  Paris  is  assuming  a  fresh  aspect  under  this  sudden 
change.  People  were  once  proud  of  having  the  effigy  of  the 
Emperor  on  their  shop  fronts,  or  the  royal  arms  on  their  windows. 
Quietly,  quickly,  and  surely  all  were  effaced,  taken  down,  or  covered 
up — the  owners  of  the  latter,  perhaps,  thinking  they  might  be  required 
again. 

The  Caf6  de  la  Republique  was  opened,  a  calico  sign  announcing  the 
fact ;  and  on  Monday  morning  the  first  sounds  one  heard  were  the  voices 
of  the  gamins  shouting  out  “ La  Journal  de  la  Republique,  five  centimes, 
un  sou.”  This  halfpenny  paper  contained  an  account  of  how  the  Prussians 
obtained  their  exact  maps  of  France.  They  took  the  largest  sheet  they 
could  get — those  with  the  least  number  of  miles  to  the  inch,  in  which 
almost  every  tree  and  ditch  was  marked — in  short,  the  best  surveys  of 
tbe  country ;  they  placed  them  before  a  camera,  and  reduced  them  to  a 
certain  scale  by  means  of  photography.  The  reproductions  are  then 
pasted  on  canvas,  and  made  up  into  books  which  can  be  easily  carried 
in  the  pocket.  This  is  the  way,  says  the  new  journal,  in  which  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  our  country  has  been  obtained ;  for  the  smaller 
reproductions  of  the  large  maps,  by  means  of  photography,  are  just  as 
accurate  and  as  useful  as  the  originals. 

In  my  last  it  seems  I  gave  the  impression  that  all  foreigners  were 
expelled  from  Paris  ;  such  was  not,  nor  is,  the  case — the  Germans  only 
have  left.  There  are  numbers  of  foreigners,  aa  well  as  natives,  leaving 


Paris  voluntarily,  for  fear  of  evils  to  come.  All  bouches  inutiles  (useless 
persons)  were  invited  to  leave— those  who  could  not  support  themselves 
during  a  siege.  Tbe  story  goes  that  a  deputation  of  old  ladies  waited  on 
some  official  to  know  if  their  cats  and  spaniels  and  white  mice,  and 
other  pets,  would  be  considered  as  bouches  inutiles.  The  reply  recorded 
is — “  No,  ladies,  for,  in  case  of  need,  we  can  eat  those  animals  !  ” 

Where  I  shall  write  from  next,  and  when,  are  two  unknown  things. 
Tomorrow  is  said  to  be  the  last  day  for  going  to  England,  after  that 
- •  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Paris,  September  6,  1870. 

THE  LATENT  IMAGE  AND  THE  THEORY  OF 
DEVELOPMENT. 

“  I  purpose  laying  before  my  readers  a  few  facts  or  fancies,  whichever  they 
may  be  considered,  out  of  which  I  have  succeeded  in  forming  a  theory  that 
appears,  to  me  at  least,  to  coincide  in  most  points  with  what  is  known  of  prac¬ 
tical  photography;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
avoid  advancing  mere  ideas  of  my  own.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  above  is  an  extract  from  an  article  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  which  appeared  in  tbe  Journal  of  tbe  26th  ult., 
under  the  title  of  The  Latent  Image  and  the  Theory  of  Development.  In 
the  first  part  of  this  extract  Mr.  Bolton  says — “I  purpose  laying  before  my 
readers  a  new  theory  of  my  own  ;  ”  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to  in 
the  end.  And  now,  says  Mr.  Bolton,  “  in  doing  so,  I  shall  endeavour, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  advancing  mere  ideas  of  my  own.”  Now,  1 
should  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Bolton  if  he  could  show  me  that  his  theory 
is  anything  more  or  less  than  a  mere  idea  of  his  own.  But  my  object 
in  writing  this  letter  is  not  to  criticise  Mr.  Bolton’s,  but  to  attempt  to 
explain  certain  points  mentioned,  but  not  explained,  by  him ;  or,  in  a 
few  words,  I  purpose  laying  before  my  readers  a  few  mere  ideas  of  my 
own. 

In  tbe  course  of  Ms  article  Mr.  Bolton  mentions  the  fact  that  a  paper 
was  read  a  few  months  ago  before  one  of  the  London  photographic 
societies  in  which  the  writer  upheld  the  theory  of  molecular  motion.  I 
never  saw  the  paper  referred  to,  nor,  in  fact,  have  I  ever  seen  any  attempt 
made  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  development  by  reference  to  mole¬ 
cular  motion ;  but  from  tbe  ideas  /  have  formed  respecting  it  I  think 
that  by  its  means  tbe  subject  is  already  solved  rationally — far  more  so 
than  by  supposing  the  atoms  of  the  exposed  plate  to  be  converted  into 
magnets.  Mr.  Bolton  has  surely  neglected  bis  diamagnetism,  or  he 
would  have  known  that  iodine  and  silver  are  both  very  diamagnetic 
bodies — the  most  unlikely  substances  known  to  become  magnets. 
Having  disposed  of  Mr.  Bolton’s  magnetic-attraction  theory,  I  now 
proceed. 

Every  photographer  knows  that  when  a  ray  of  solar  light  passes 
through  a  prism  it  is  decomposed  into  seven  principal  colours,  namely, 
violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red  ;  and  this  is  the 
order  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  the  spectrum — the  violet  being  the 
most  refrangible,  and  the  red  the  least. 

The  properties  of  the  spectrum,  so  far  as  they  are  known  at  present, 
are  beating,  lighting,  and  chemical;  and  it  is  with  the  latter  that 
photographers  mostly  have  to  deal.  But  I  will  here  say  a  few  words 
with  regard  to  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  spectrum  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bolton.  The  experiments,  the  account  of  which  was  laid  before 
tbe  Royal  Society,  were  made  by  a  lady,  but  since  she  made  them 
several  able  men  have  experimented  in  tbe  same  direction  with  much 
better  apparatus,  however;  up  to  tbe  present  time  they  have  failed  to 
prove  that  the  spectrum  possesses  any  such  properties.  One  would  almost 
think  that,  if  the  spectrum  possessed  magnetic  properties,  Professor 
Tyndall,  with  all  the  appliances  of  the  Royal  Institution  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  experiments  he  has  made  with  decomposed  light,  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  discover  it.  But  in  the  face  of  this  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  solar  spectrum  does  possess  these  properties.  I  believe  that  light, 
heat,  magnetic,  electric,  and  chemical  action  all  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
that  they  are  all  produced  by  tbe  undulations  of  the  ether. 

I  will  now  suggest  a  reason  why,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  prove  that  tbe  solar  spectrum  possesses  these  additional 
properties.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  electric  and  magnetic  vi¬ 
brations  of  the  ether,  instead  of  being  a  phenomenon  of  wave-length 
(as  is  the  case  with  the  other  properties  of  the  spectrum)  was  a  kind 
of  vibration  similar  to  what  a  jelly  would  exhibit — that  is,  a  tremulous 
vibration  of  the  ether  as  a  whole— would  not  these  vibrations,  in  strik¬ 
ing  upon  a  prism,  be  refracted  in  a  different  manner  to  what  wave 
vibrations  would  ? 

Leaving  the  electrical  division  of  the  spectrum,  I  will  now  return  to 
the  chemical  or  actinic,  and  apply  the  molecular-motion  theory  to  account 
for,  in  the  first  case,  the  simple  blackening  of  chloride  of  silver,  and, 
afterwards,  to  the  case  in  which  the  action  is  first  commenced  by  light 
and  continued  by  means  of  the  developer. 

I  account  for  the  blackening  of  chloride  of  silver  when  exposed  to 
light  by  supposing  that  the  vibrations  of  the  actinic  rays  are  so  small 
that  it  can  set  the  ether  that  exists  between  the  atom  of  silver  and  the 
atom  of  chlorine  in  vibration,  and  that  by  the  continuation  of  these 
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vibrations  the  two  atoms  at  last  vibrate  so  far  apart  that  their  chemical 
affinity  is  not  sufficient  to  reunite  them,  so  the  chlorine  is  liberated,  and 
the  metallic  silver  is  left  in  a  fine — I  may  say,  the  finest— state  of 
division,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  atoms. 

In  the  case  of  the  plate  which  has  been  exposed  in  the  camera,  I  con¬ 
ceive  that,  where  the  light  has  acted,  it  has  set  the  ether  that  exists 
between  the  atoms  of  silver  and  iodine  and  silver  and  bromine  in  a  state 
of  vibration,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  time  of  exposure.  But  now 
come  the  knotty  points — What  action  has  the  developer?  Why  is  it 
that  it  reduces  the  silver  where  the  light  has  acted?  Why  is  it  the 
developer  deposits  silver  only  upon  those  parts  acted  upon  by  light? 
All  these  are  questions  to  which  Mr.  Bolton  has  given  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  answers  ;  possibly,  my  attempts  to  answer  these  questions  may 
appear  equally  unsatisfactory,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
mine  are  only  attempts. 

That  chemical  action  developes  electricity,  and  electricity  developes 
chemical  action,  as  also  electricity  and  chemical  action  produce  light, 
heat,  and  magnetism,  is  well  known ;  but  how  magnetism  can  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  commencing  the  action  of  the  developer  I  certainly 
cannot  see.  I  will,  however,  offer  a  suggestion  or  two  which  may  give 
some  slight  clue  to  the  right  answer.  Suppose  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  exposed  atoms  of  the  plate  are  made  to  vibrate,  in  consequence 
of  the  ether  vibrating  between  them ;  it  is  evident  that  they  will  be 
alternately  nearer  and  farther  apart,  and  that  when  in  a  state  of 
quiescence  they  will  occupy  a  point  midway  between  the  extremes. 

Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  when  in  this  position  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  size  of  the  vibration  which  will  pass  between  them,  all  the  smaller 
ones  will  pass  between,  swelling  the  vibration  of  the  ether,  the  effect 
of  which  will  be  to  make  the  atoms  themselves  vibrate  farther  apart, 
while  all  those  that  are  larger  will  be  unable  to  have  any  effect  at  first; 
but,  as  the  vibrations  increase,  the  distance  of  the  atoms  apart  is  more 
or  less,  or,  in  other  words,  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  is  greater. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  when  the  atoms  are  at  their  maximum,  a 
longer  vibration  of  some  other  colour  may  pass  between,  and  so  help  to 
finish  the  separation  of  the  atoms,  not  only  more  completely  but  also 
more  quickly.  May  not  this  be  the  rationale  of  lining  the  camera  with 
red,  as  the  red  rays  themselves  could  not  help  in  the  least  towards 
shortening  exposure,  according  to  the  theory  at  present  believed  in. 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  will  now  turn  to  the  developer,  and 
suggest  a  reason  why  the  developer  only  reduces  the  silver  where  the 
light  has  acted.  Suppose  that  the  ether  between  the  atoms  of  the 
developer  is  in  a  state  of  vibration,  and  that  the  size  of  these  vibrations 
is  such  that  they  are  too  large  to  vibrate  between  the  atoms  of  the  sen¬ 
sitive  plate  before  exposure,  but  after  exposure  those  atoms  which  have 
been  exposed  to  light  vibrate  sufficiently  far  apart  to  allow  the  vibrations 
of  the  developer  to  push  between  and  separate  them  completely  :  now 
comes  the  question,  why  is  it  that  silver  is  deposited  from  the  developer 
only  on  those  parts  acted  upon  by  light?  This  answer,  I  think,  will  be 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  above  theory,  although  my  answer  must 
necessarily  be  very  short.  When  the  silver  in  the  developer  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  silver  of  the  exposed  plate,  the  actinic  vibrations 
which  are  still  vibrating  on  the  exposed  parts  of  the  plate,  together  with 
the  vibrations  of  the  developer,  shake  the  metallic  silver  from  the 
compound  and  deposit  it  on  the  exposed  parts  of  the  plate ;  it  is  obvious 
that  the  deposition  would  not  take  place  on  the  shadows,  as  there  only 
the  vibrations  of  the  developer  would  be  at  work,  which  alone  would 
not  reduce  the  silver,  as  they  would  be  too  long.  — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Painsioick,  Gloucestershire,  Sept.  1,  1870.  A.  G.  Meeze. 

— ♦ — 

INSTANTANEOUS  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  an  occasional  dabbler  in  the  instantaneous  depart¬ 
ment  of  photographic  practice,  I  have  perused  the  article  on  this  subject 
by  “A  Working  Photographer”  somewhat  attentively.  From  what  I 
can  make  out,  his  conditions  of  success  lie  mainly  in  two  things,  viz.,  a 
portrait  lens  and  over-iodised  collodion.  The  lens,  however,  he  tells 
us,  must  not  be  over-  but  under- worked ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  made  to 
cover  12  x  10  plates  when  used  for  portraiture,  it  must  be  confined  to 
8x6  when  employed  in  landscape  work. 

Your  contributor  prefers  a  portrait  lens,  he  says,  “because  its  focus 
is  short.”  Now,  as  the  equivalent  focus  of  a  good  12  x  10  portrait  lens 
is  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  (the  one  that  I  have  is  the  latter),  it  follows 
that  when  used  to  cover  an  8  x  6  plate  its  focus  is  anything  but  short ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  absurdly  long,  and  the  picture  included  on  such  a 
plate  would  be  comparatively  valueless  from  the  small  amount  of  subject 
(angle  of  view)  included  in  it.  Apart  from  this,  if  the  aperture  were 
iarge,  the  foreground  would  be  “nowhere,”  so  far  as  definition  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and,  if  it  were  small,  it  would  work  very  slowly  indeed,  in 
consequence  of  being  of  such  a  long  focus. 

I,  too,  as  I  have  said,  dabble  a  little  in  instantaneous  work ;  and, 
having  indicated  the  defects  in  the  lenticular  part  of  the  “Working 
Photographer’s  ”  outfit,  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  state  what  I 
have  found  to  answer  best.  In  the  first  place,  I  act  on  a  principle 
which,  according  to  the  editor  of  your  Almanac,  is  sound  in  theory, 


and  which  I  know  to  be  so  in  practice,  namely,  that  a  small  lens  of  short 
focus  covers  a  plate  of  a  certain  size  sharper  and  better  than  a  lens  of 
larger  size  when  used  on  a  plate  relatively  greater.  Beside,  with  a  lens 
of  short  focus,  even  if  it  be  a  portrait  lens  working  with  full  aperture, 
foreground  objects  will  be  rendered  sharp  ;  whereas,  with  a  large  por¬ 
trait  lens  of  long  focus  this  portion  of  the  picture  would  be  quite  lost. 

But  rapidity  depends  altogether  upon  the  relation  that  exists  between 
the  working  aperture  of  the  lens  and  its  focus,  and  this  is  twice  as  great 
in  a  small  as  in  a  large  lens.  I  employ  a  lens  of  six  inches  equivalent 
focus,  with  a  working  stop  of  an  inch  and  three-quarters,  and  with  this 
I  can  take  a  picture  on  a  quarter-plate  to  bear  enlarging  up  to  12  x  10 
without  loss.  I  have  enlarged  the  central  portion  of  one  of  my  negatives 
six  diameters,  the  result  being  quite  as  good  as  if  I  had  used  a  lens  of 
large  size  and  taken  the  picture  this  size  direct. 

I  advise  all  photographers  who  are  about  to  try  instantaneous  land¬ 
scapes  to  use  lenses  of  short  focus ;  the  ordinary  carte  or  quarter-plate 
lens,  if  good,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  If  the  size  of  plate  be 
restricted  to  quarter  size,  about  three  inches  of  this  will  be  sufficiently 
sharp  to  bear  enlarging  to  any  moderate  extent ;  and,  by  enlarging,  I 
here  mean  the  making  from  it  of  a  large  negative  with  which  to  produce 
enlargements  in  the  usual  way. 

There  is  another  point  connected  with  this  way  of  working  permitting 
greater  rapidity  :  as  the  finished  negative  must  be  thin,  a  much  shorter 
exposure  is  required  than  if  the  image  had  to  be  developed  up  to  full 
printing  intensity.  Again :  a  greater  angle  of  view  is  obtained,  with 
the  consequent  power  conferred  on  the  photographer  of  removing  such 
portions  from  the  margin  of  his  negative  as,  in  his  opinion,  can  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

I  have  said  so  much  about  the  lenses  required  in  instantaneous  land¬ 
scape  photography  I  have  left  myself  no  time  to  speak  of  the  collodion 
and  other  matters.  I  may,  however,  observe  that,  generally  speaking, 
I  like  a  good,  thick,  strong-bodied,  creamy  collodion. — lam,  yours,  &c., 

September  7,  1870.  Medicus. 

[Our  correspondent  has  enclosed  with  his  letter  a  print  from 
an  enlarged  negative  obtained  in  the  way  above  indicated.  It  is  so 
good  that  we  should  like  him  to  favour  us  with  some  details  of  his 
method  of  making  the  enlarged  negatives.— 'Eds.] 


UlisalhnieiL 

Antidote  for  Poisoning-  by  Nitrate  of  Silver. — Administer  at 
once  a  strong  solution  of  salt  in  water,  as  much  as  the  patient  can  drink. 
This  should  be  followed  by  a  brisk  cathartic,  preferably  of  castor  oil, 
rhubarb,  or  jalap,  as  some  of  the  saline  purgatives  might  have  a  tendency 
to  decomposition  in  contact  with  the  chloride  of  silver. — Jour  of  Ap. 
Chem. 

“Remarkable  Picture  of  the  Moon.”— -A  bald-headed  Boston  gen¬ 
tleman  was  recently  importuned  by  some  young  ladies  to  present  them 
with  his  photograph.  He  complied  with  their  request ;  but,  instead  of 
presenting  them  with  a  picture  of  his  handsome  features,  sent  a  very 
striking  view  of  the  back  of  his  head.  The  joke  was  duly  enjoyed; 
but  the  projector  was  much  surprised  shortly  after  to  see  copies  of  the 
picture  in  the  windows  of  a  print  store.  On  inquiring  of  the  attendant, 
he  found  to  his  horror  that  the  sharp  photographer  had  published  it  as 
A  Remarkable  Picture  ofi  the  Moon.  —  American  Paper. 

Improvements  in  Medical  Instruction. — Optics  and  photography 
are  now  employed  with  success  in  imparting  medical  instruction  to 
students.  The  leading  medical  hospitals  and  colleges  in  this  country 
and  Europe  now  regularly  employ  skilled  photographers  whose  business 
it  is  to  take  photographs  from  the  patients  of  all  peculiar  manifestations 
of  disease  or  surgery.  Faithful  representations  of  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  patient,  or  of  a  diseased  member,  such  as  the  limbs,  the  throat, 
the  eyes,  the  hair,  are  obtained.  These  may  be  subsequently  enlarged 
or  reduced  as  desired,  and  reproduced  on  glass  in  the  form  of  transpa¬ 
rencies,  then  coloured  with  transparent  pigments.  By  means  of  the 
magic  lantern  the  pictures  are  thrown  upon  a  screen  and  magnified  so 
that  the  minutest  parts  are  rendered  clearly  visible  to  large  audiences. 
For  medical  instruction  this  method  is  of  great  value  by  reason  of  its 
extraordinary  accuracy  and  distinctness. 

Rustic  Picture  Frames. — Rustic  wood  for  this  and  other  purposes 
is  in  great  favour  now-a-days.  With  a  little  care  in  selection  of  material, 
and  skill  in  handling  tools,  we  may  frame  our  engravings  and  paintings 
at  slight  cost.  Oak  wood,  denuded  of  the  bark,  presents  a  beautifully 
corrugated  surface,  out  of  which  the  knife  easily  removes  the  few  fibres 
which  adhere,  and  it  is  ready  for  varnishing  as  soon  as  it  is  seasoned. 
The  “season  cracks,”  should  they  occur,  may  be  filled  with  dark-brown 
putty,  and  will  even  heighten  the  general  effect.  Take  a  thin  board,  of 
the  right  size  and  shape,  for  the  foundation  or  “mat;”  saw  out  the 
inner  oval  or  rectangular  form  to  suit  the  picture.  Nail  on  the  edge  a 
rustic  frame  made  of  the  branches  of  hard,  seasoned  wood,  and  garnish 
the  corners  with  some  pretty  device,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  cluster  of 
acorns.  Ivy  may  be  trained  to  grow  around  these  frames  with  beautiful 
effect.  —  Scien.  Am. 
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Germak  War  Maps. — A  correspondent  of  the  Slecle  describes  the 
excellent  maps  which  all  the  officers  of  the  Prussian  army  possess. 
They  are  made  in  the  following  manner: — Maps  giving  the  minutest  of 
the  details  are  drawn  quite  roughly  on  immense  canvas.  Everything  is 
set  down  on  them.  The  trees,  their  species,  their  height,  their  thickness, 
the  hedges,  toll  gates,  the  walls  of  the  enclosures,  the  depth  of  the 
smallest  ditches — all  these  things  are  indicated  by  fainter  or  darker 
colours.  The  different  plantations,  even  the  direction  of  the  furrows  in 
the  field  are  shown.  The  scale  applies  to  everything — to  roads  as  well 
as  fields,  to  lanes,  and  to  the  smallest  water  courses.  The  villages  are 
not  only  marked  down,  but  planned  out,  with  their  streets,  houses, 
public  wells,  factories,  &c.  When  these  panels  are  finished  they  are 
photographed  on  surfaces  twenty-two  centimetres  high,  and  thirty 
broad.  Then  pieces  of  linen,  not  more  than  a  yard  and  a-half  long, 
are  prepared,  and  the  photographs  are  glued  on  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  can  fall  upon  any  place  like  the  little  alphabets  sold  for  the 
use  of  children.  The  whole  is  bound,  and  takes  but  little  room  in  a 
knapsack  or  even,  the  pocket. 

Fusing  Iridosmine. — Mr.  Moses  G.  Farmer,  of  Boston,  has  fused 
the  native  iridosmine  by  placing  the  natural  grains  in  a  groove  in  char¬ 
coal,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  voltaic  electricity 
from  sixty  large  Bunsen  cells,  using  large  platinum  wires  to  make  con¬ 
tact  with  the  ends  of  the  groove.  He  obtained  in  this  manner  bars  of 
perfectly  compact  metal,  brittle  and  very  hard.  The  operation  was 
anything  but  pleasant,  on  account  of  the  intense  light  emitted  and  the 
fumes  of  osmic  acid  which  attacked  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  producing 
the  phenomena  of  rose  or  hay  fever,  and  sunburning  the  face.  Mr. 
Farmer  estimates  the  temperature  of  the  fusion  at  about  10,000°  Fah. 
The  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  prepare  a  bar  of  the  alloy  for  the 
purpose  of  electric  illumination.  On  rendering  it  luminous  by  an  elec¬ 
tric  current,  he  found  that  when  near  the  melting  point  one  square  inch 
of  surface  evolved  light  equal  to  2,800  candles,  which  threw  shadows  in 
broad  daylight  at  noon,  and  produced  excellent  photographs.  The 
same  battery  converted  solid  bichloride  of  iridium  into  fused  metal  as 
soft  and  ductile  as  platinum.  An  aluminium  wire,  conveying  a  current 
which  raised  it  to  near  its  fusing  point,  became  perfectly  flexible,  like 
a  hempen  cord,  being  fused  within,  but  preserving  its  continuity  by  its 
crust  of  oxide.  A  steel  point  thrust  into  it  drew  out  the  fused  metal 
in  threads. — American  Chemist. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

I  have  a  new  enlarging  apparatus  (Solomon’s),  cost  nine  guineas,  and  a  first- 
class  12  X  10  view  lens,  and  I  will  exchange  either  or  both  for  a  first-class 
portrait  lens  for  12  X  10  portraits.  Difference  adjusted.  —  Address,  J. 
Picken,  Ardrossan. 

A  beautifully-made  11  X  9  portable  folding  camera,  with  excellent  view  lens, 
fitted  in  travelling  case  ;  also,  a  first-class  improved  Kinnear  whole-plate 
camera  and  triplet  by  Dallmeyer,  and  Ross’s  fucussing-glass,  is  offered  in 
exchange  for  a  good  portrait  or  rectilinear  lens  of  equal  value,  or  cash  ba¬ 
lance  will  be  paid  if  required. — Address,  Mr.  H.  Henry,  36,  Portobello- 
road,  Bayswater,  W. 


A  Victim  to  “  Glitter  Blindness.” — Wo  do  not  know  in  what  way  we  can 
aid  you  better  than  by  our  intimating  to  the  person  concerned  the  receipt  of 
your  letter.  This  we  shall  have  done  before  this  reaches  your  eye. 

“  No.  87.”— He  has  retired  from  the  field  of  photographic  journalism.  We  are 
not  aware  of  his  whereabouts  at  present,  but  we  understand  that  he  has  now 
no  connection  whatever  with  photography— neither  as  a  painter  or  a  writer. 

Erratum. — In  our  brief  article  in  last  number  (page  409)  on  French  and 
English  lenses,  by  a  lapsus  calami  we  credited  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  with 
asserting  that  English  lenses  were  three  times  the  price  of  French  ones. 
What  was  really  said  by  our  contemporary  was  that  those  of  French  manu¬ 
facture  are  “  one-third  less  in  price”  than  English  ones. 

D.  It  is  now  too  late  to  exhibit  at  Falmouth — too  late,  at  any  rate,  to  compete 
for  a  prize.  Apply  to  the  Secretary.  The  London  Exhibition  opens  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  November.  As  in  the  case"  of  the  Cornwall  Exhibition, 
we  shall  apprise  our  readers  of  its  approach  in  sufficient  time  for  them  to 
bestir  themselves  in  selecting  and  sending  in  their  pictures. 

“  Argentum.”— Your  case  puzzles  us  quite  as  much  as  it  does  yourself.  We 
can  only  account  for  the  non-precipitation  of  the  silver  on  the  assumption 
that  some  organic  matter  of  a  mucilaginous  nature  is  present  and  holds  the 
particles  in  suspension.  A  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash 
will  enable  you  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  this  is  the  case. 

Samuel  Cluny.— The  first  query  in  yourTetter  we  must  answer  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  In  reply  to  the  second  :  as  we  feel  certain  that  Parisian  chemists  could 
not  at  present  supply  your  requirements,  and  also  as  there  are  so  many  of 
them,  we  cannot  comply  with  your  request.  Wo  have  the  less  hesitation 
in  adopting  this  course  because  we  know  that  you  will  obtain  better  and 
cheaper  articles  in  this  country. 

D.  H.  W.  writes  to  thank  Mr.  Edwards  for  his  courteous  letter,  and  his  kind¬ 
ness  in  offering  to  allow  him  to  see  the  process  in  operation— an  offer  of 
which  he  will  gratefully  avail  himself  when  he  is  next  in  London.  We 
gladly  embrace  this  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  courtesy  shown 
by  Mr.  Edwards  to  inquiring  visitors,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  shows 
them  in  practical  operation  his  excellent  process  of  heliotypic  printing. 

W.  E.  J. — It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  your  lens  gives  a  hollow  field  •  the 
stop  is  much  too  close  to  it.  Try  the  effect  of  removing  the  stop  to  such  a 
distance  from  the  lens  as  that  it  shall  just  begin  to  darken  the  corners  of  the 
picture.  In  this  position  it  is  probable  that  it  will  give  a  very  flat  field  even 
with  a  large  stop.  For  facility  of  working,  and  to  enable  you  to  raise  the 
camera  front  slightly,  the  stop  ought  to  be  a  little  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the 
position  we  have  just  indicated. 

Historian.— The  morphine  dry  process  was  introduced  in  1867.  From  the 
fact  that  neither  among  the  circle  of  our  personal  acquaintance  nor  among 
our  numerous  correspondents  do  we  now  hear  any  mention  made  of  it,  we 
infer  that  it  has  gone  the  way  of  numerous  other  processes.  It  had  (or  has) 
qualities  which  recommended  it ;  but  they  were  evidently  not  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  to  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  it— the  chief 
among  these  being  that  the  plates  will  not  keep. 

A  Member  and  an  Intending  Exhibitor —We  cannot  comprehend  how 
the  circumstances  justify  you  in  making  use  of  such  strong  language. 
Any  member  or  intending  exhibitor  has  a  perfect  right  to  write  (or  get 
written  for  him)  into  notoriety  any  picture  he  may  intend  to  exhibit.  While 
we  do  not  justify  the  taste  that  dictates  such  a  course,  it  is  not  generally 
considered  very  wrong  in  a  person  endeavouring  to  arouse  as  great  a  degree 
of  sensational  notoriety  in  a  forthcoming  picture  as  he  possibly  can.  It  is 
an  old  and  frequently  a  very  effective  trick  ;  and  but  for  it  many  pictures 
which  have  had  a  brief  degree  of  fame  (or  “  celebrity,”  as  it  is  sometimes 
called)  attached  to  them,  even  before  their  public  advent,  might  have  been 
doomed  to  “blush  unseen,”  owing  to  their  merits  being  too  profound  to  be 
discovered  by  the  ordinary  eye.  In  reply  to  your  other  questions  Marion 
&  Co.  are  the  largest  publishers  of  photographs  in  this  country ;  in  America 
E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony.  You  mistake  the  object  of  registration ;  you  may 
take  a  view  from  the  very  same  spot,  but  you  must  not  copy  the  other  photo¬ 
graph  taken  there. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Each.  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 
defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 

Photographs  Registered— 

William  Yick,  Ipswich—  View  of  Wilhelnishohe,  from  an  Engraving. 

A.  E.  Lesage,  Dublin — Five  Portraits  of  Capt.  King  Harman ,  and  three  of 
Penis  Caulfield  Heron,  Fsq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

E.  Bullock,  Lynn — Three  Views  of  Hunstanton  Pier ;  two  Views  of  Hun¬ 
stanton  ;  and  two  Views  of  Sandringham  Gates. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

W.  Yick. — Shall  be  glad  to  receive  it. 

G.  Y.  R. — One  thickness  of  the  yellow  paper  will  be  quite  enough. 

A  Sheffield  Correspondent  wishes  to  know  if  we  can  direct  him  to  any 
one  in  London  who  does  photolithography  for  the  trade.  We  do  not  know 
of  any. 

Geo.  S.  Fletcher. — Gold  of  one  (?)  carat  fine  is  worth  only  3s.  6d.  an  ounce. 
Are  you  certain  that  you  have  not  made  a  mistake  in  the  quality  ?  We  have 
never  heard  of  gold  of  such  a  low  quality  having  been  used  for  any  purpose 
whatever. 

H.  (Brockfield). — You  do  not  appear  to  understand  the  nature  of  your  question, 
otherwise  you  would  not  have  put  it.  You  must  either  bind  yourself  as  an 
apprentice  to  a  manufacturing  optician,  or  else  pay  him  a  fee  for  instructing 
you  in  the  secrets  of  his  profession,  and  permitting  you  to  work  with  him  for 
a  few  months. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  September  1th ,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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WASHED  PAPER  FOR  PRINTING. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  note  liow  some  ideas  of  the  greatest 
value,  when  given  freely  to  the  world,  lie  apparently  dormant  for  some 
time,  but  eventually  germinate  and  bring  forth  abundant  fruit.  This 
simile  is  thoroughly  apropos  of  an  idea  connected  with  printing  some 
time  ago  thrown  out  by  a  foreigner,  M.  Baden,  who  found  that  after 
sensitised  printing  paper  had  been  freed  from  all  the  nitrate  of  silver 
by  washing  it  would  keep  good  for  a  considerable  time,  the  only 
thing  required  to  render  it  fit  for  printing  being  that  the  pressure 
pads,  or  felt,  of  the  printing-frame  be  charged  with  the  vapour  of 
ammonia. 

This  useful  suggestion  appeared  in  this  Journal  shortly  after  it 
was  offered,  but  for  a  long  period  it  remained  unnoticed.  Lieut.  - 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  was  the  first  who  directed  public  attention  to 
the  advantages  of  washing  sensitised  paper,  by  stating  in  these 
pages  his  experience  with  the  method,  and  the  exceptional  features 
of  excellence  connected  with  it.  The  ball  having  thus  been  set 
rolling,  others  have  aided  in  the  progress  of  M.  Baden’s  suggestion ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  photographers  alive  to  their  own 
interests  will  sooner  or  later  adopt  the  system  now  advocated,  if  not 
in  its  entirety,  at  least  in  some  modified  form. 

Meanwhile  indications  are  reaching  us  that  the  washed  system  is 
being  adopted,  and  records  of  experiments — all  of  a  highly-favourable 
character — are  being  forwarded  to  us. 

Some  weeks  ago,  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  Mr.  Kennett, 
an  intelligent  and  successful  metropolitan  amateur  photographer, 
the  subject  of  washed  printing  paper  was  introduced,  and  we  found 
that  he  had  had  considerable  experience  in  its  use.  For  the  benefit 
of  our  readers  we  asked  Mr.  Kennett  to  give  us  a  few  notes  on  his 
practice  in  this  direction— -a  request  with  which  he  has  kindly  com¬ 
plied,  and  we  here  annex  his  observations : — 

Some  time  ago,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  one  topic 
of  conversation,  amongst  other  things,  turned  on  washed  paper,  and 
I  promised  I  would  give  you  my  experience  as  far  as  I  had  then  tried 
the  system.  From  some  cause  or  other  I  have  not  as  yet  fulfilled 
that  promise,  but  will,  with  your  permission,  now  do  so. 

Although  there  is  nothing  new  about  the  process,  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  is  good,  and  that  in  my  opinion  is  much  better  than  novelty. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  saving  of  both  time  and  money,  and 
that  to  some  of  us  amateurs  is  a  matter  of  consideration ;  besides, 
more  silver  can  be  saved  in  the  washing  than  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
preparing  the  paper.  Again :  there  need  not  be  the  slightest  wraste 
of  paper,  for,  after  sensitising,  I  believe  it  will  keep  for  months  ;  and 
subsequent  to  printing,  if  not  convenient  to  tone  the  same  da}',  the 
toning  can  be  done  quite  as  well  a  week  afterwards  without  loss  of 
colour  or  brilliancy. 

To  prove  this  I  cut  some  prints  in  halves,  toned  a  portion  of  them 
the  same  day  as  printed ;  the  other  halves  were  toned  a  week  later, 
and  they  were  quite  equal  to  the  first  halves.  I  think  I  have  now 
said  quite  enough  to  induce  some  of  my  brother  amateurs  to  give  it 
a  fair  trial,  and  as  there  need  be  no  difference  in  either  the  sensitis¬ 
ing  or  toning  baths,  that  may  be  an  extra  inducement  to  do  so. 

I  float  the  paper  in  the  usual  way  for  three  minutes,  then  place  it 
in  another  dish,  albumen  side  up,  and  pour  water  over  it  to  the  depth 
of  about  half-an-inch.  I  keep  the  water  moving  over  the  surface  of 
the  paper  for  a  few  seconds,  then  pour  off,  and  replenish  with  fresh 


water.  This  time  there  is  very  little  silver  in  the  water,  but  stiU  it  is 
worth  saving.  I  pour  off  again  and  give  it  a  final  wash,  and  then 
hang  up  to  dry.  When  dry  it  is  placed  away  in  the  dark  until 
required  for  use. 

The  paper  must  be  fumed  with  ammonia  before  being  printed  on. 
To  fume  I  put  a  small  dish  at  the  bottom  of  a  box  that  has  a  frame 
or  shelf  placed  across  some  little  distance  from  the  bottom.  This 
frame  or  shelf  is  composed  of  cross  wires  or  threads,  and  on  it  I  lay 
the  pads  of  my  printing-frame.  They  require  to  be  fumed  for  about 
an  hour,  and  the  thicker  the  pads  are  the  better,  as  they  retain  more 
of  the  ammonia. 

Tiie  toning  is  effected  in  the  usual  way,  with  one  exception— the 
prints  do  not  require  washing  after  leaving  the  printing-frame. 

If  I  want  a  few  pads  fumed  quickly  I  put  them  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  exhaust,  and  then  let  in  fumes  of  ammonia.  By  this 
means  I  can  fume  my  pads  in  a  few  minutes. 

Our  correspondent’s  son,  Mr.  H.  A.  Kennett,  a  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  in  Regent-street,  has  kindly  illustrated  the  foregoing  re¬ 
marks  by  forwarding  with  them  a  series  of  carte  and  other  views 
of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  now  open  in  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
taken  by  himself,  and  printed  in  exact  accordance  with  the  directions 
given  in  the  foregoing  communication  from  his  father.  Of  these 
pictures  it  is  sufficient  here  to  remark  that  they  are  as  vigorous  and 
brilliant  as  it  is  possible  for  photographs  to  be. 

Before  referring  to  them  as  mere  prints,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
observe  that  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Kennett,  Jun.,  for  having  ob¬ 
tained  such  uniformly  good  negatives  in  such  a  badly-lighted  interior. 
A  few  days  ago,  when  visiting  the  Exhibition  during  a  bright  fore¬ 
noon,  we  were  struck  with  the  fact  that,  although  a  good  general 
degree  of  illumination  pervaded  the  place,  the  light  was  so  filtered 
through  dingy  screens  and  reflected  from  dingy  walls  as  to  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  non-actinic  ;  and  when  informed  by  Mr.  Kennett,  who 
was  then  operating  in  the  building,  that  the  light  was  of  a  very  de¬ 
ceptive  character,  we  could  readily  understand  that  he  had  not  over¬ 
stated  the  case.  In  a  large  building  like  the  Agricultural  Hall 
it  is  necessary,  before  one  can  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  actinic 
value  of  the  light,  that  the  angle  of  illumination  be  quantitatively 
considered,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  angular  aperture  of  the 
windows  be  ascertained.  In  the  Agricultural  Hall  this  will  be  found 
to  be  very  small — at  least  while  the  screens  and  blinds  are  allowed 
to  remain  as  we  saw  them. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  paper,  Mr.  H.  A.  Kennett  finds,  is  much 
increased.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that  in  bright  sunshine  one 
printer  has  quite  enough  to  do  in  attending  to  twelve  frames.  In 
the  fuming  of  the  pads  much  latitude  may  be  permitted.  These 
pads  are  composed  of  ordinary  felt  of  moderate  thickness,  and,  after 
they  have  been  impregnated  with  the  ammonia,  they  will  be  found  to 
wrork  -well  for  several  hours  without  requiring  to  be  re-fumed. 

Although  in  the  above  instructions  an  hour’s  fuming  is  suggested 
as  suitable,  a  shorter  time  will  answer;  indeed,  we  are  by  no  means 
certain  if  the  pads  could  not  be  almost  instantaneously  prepared  by 
having  the  ammonia  projected  upon  them  by  the  spray-generator — 
a  little  instrument  composed  of  two  glass  tubes,  now  sold  by  every 
perfumer.  B}r  this  instrument  the  liquid  is  ejected  from  the  bottle 
in  such  a  very  fine  cloud  of  spray  as  to  become  dry  almost  imme- 
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diately  after  it  falls  upon  tlie  body  towards  which  it  has  been 
directed. 

Another  excellent  thing  in  connection  with  the  fuming  of  the  pads 
is  that  it  does  not  appear  possible  to  overdo  it;  hence,  if  it  be 
decided  upon  overnight  that  printing  commence  first  thing  the 
following  morning,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  felt  pads  in  the 
fuming  box  at  night,  and  take  them  out  in  the  morning. 

The  sensitising  and  toning  baths  are  the  same  as  usually  employed 
with  freshly- sensitised  paper.  The  time  that  paper  will  keep  after 
being  excited  on  the  silver  bath  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
thoroughly  tested ;  but  we  have  before  us  two  fine  prints  from  the 
same  negative,  one  of  which,  Mr.  Kennett  informs  us,  was  printed 
on  paper  that  had  been  kept  for  a  week,  and  the  other  only  for  a 
day,  after  being  sensitised.  It  is  not  possible  to  detect  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  them. 

The  prints  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention  are  of  a  rich  deep 
purple  tone,  and  the  whites  are  very  pure. 

In  conclusion;  we  strongly  advise  our  readers,  professional  and 
amateur,  to  give  this  method  of  printing  a  thorough  trial.  It  permits 
a  large  supply  of  sensitised  paper  to  be  prepared  at  a  time  without 
any  unpleasant  anticipations  as  to  its  being  rendered  unfit  for  use, 
or  spoiled  by  a  dark  or  foggy  day  following  that  on  which  it  was  pre¬ 
pared — a  contingency  that  would  prove  fatal  in  the  case  of  paper 
prepared  in  the  usual  manner.  There  is  no  bronzing  of  the  shadows 
to  be  apprehended,  the  sensitiveness  is  very  great,  and  the  other 
qualities  of  the  pictures  so  obtained  are  not  inferior  to  those  secured 
by  any  other  process. 

THE  “  NITRO-IRON  ”  DEVELOPER, 

In  continuing  our  experiments  with  the  “  nitro-iron  ”  developer,  we 
have  adopted  a  simple  mode  of  preparing  the  iron  solution,  which 
we  shall  now  describe  as  well  as  state  the  results  which  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  by  its  use. 

We  should  remind  our  readers  that  the  “  nitro-iron  ”  developer  we 
before  employed  was  a  solution  of  nitric  oxide  gas  in  a  solution  of  the 
protosulphate  of  iron,  the  object  of  this  addition  to  our  ordinary 
powerful  reducing  agent  being  not  only  to  obtain  increased  reducing 
effect,  but  to  accomplish  this  without  danger  of  fogging.  The  results 
arrived  at  with  this  compound  solution  were  so  satisfactory  that  we 
set  to  work  to  arrange  a  simple  mode  of  preparing  the  developer,  as 
the  use  of  a  solution  of  the  kind  we  first  employed,  and  which  is 
somewhat  troublesome  in  preparation,  would  of  necessity  be  rather 
limited. 

The  developer  we  shall  now  describe  is  capable  of  being  quickly 
and  easily  made,  and  though  the  results  obtainable  with  its  aid  are 
not  quite  equal  to  those  afforded  by  the  solution  we  first  employed, 
the  gain,  at  the  same  time,  over  the  plain  iron  developer  is  very 
marked. 

Dissolve  two  ounces  of  good  crystallised  protosulphate  of  iron  in 
six  ounces  of  water;  the  solution  of  the  salt  is  facilitated  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  and  gentle  heating.  When 
all  dissolved  add  to  the  liquid,  which  should  be  contained  in  a  bottle 
fitted  with  a  good  cork,  one  fluid  drachm  of  concentrated  nitric  acid ; 
shake  well,  and  leave  the  mixture  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  so.  Next 
make  up  the  total  volume  to  ten  fluid  ounces.  A  dark-coloured 
liquid  is  the  result  of  this  treatment,  which  may  be  kept  as  a  stock. 
When  required  for  use,  one  ounce  of  the  liquid  is  measured  off  and 
added  to  a  mixture  of  eight  and  a-half  ounces  of  water  and  three 
drachms  of  alcohol,  contained  in  a  bottle  of  suitable  size.  Twenty 
grains’  weight  of  acetate  of  soda  is  now  added,  when  the  developer  is 
ready  for  use. 

When  the  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  protosulphate  of  iron  solu¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  above  case,  partial  reduction  of  the  nitric  acid  takes 
place,  a  certain  amount  of  iron  being  oxidised  and  the  unchanged 
salt  retaining  in  solution  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
nitric  acid,  thus  producing  a  liquid  similar  in  composition  to  that 
which  we  used  in  our  earlier  experiments.  As  the  amount  of  strong 
mineral  acid  which  may  be  present  in  excess  is  likely  to  act  too 
powerfully  as  a  restrainer,  the  acetate  of  soda  is  added  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  to  a  great  extent;  for  when  a 


strong  acid  such  as  sulphuric  is  added  to  a  solution  containing 
acetate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda  is  formed  and  acetic  acid  liberated. 
Since  the  presence  of  tlxe  latter  in  small  quantity  is  not  injurious  in 
this  case  it  is,  of  course,  preferable  to  have  it  in  the  solution  rather 
than  to  have  the  stronger  mineral  acids  just  named. 

We  have  tested  this  developer  under  precisely  similar  conditions 
against  the  plain  iron  developer  of  the  same  strength  containing  the 
same  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  and  with  the  results  which  we  shall 
now  state. 

A  number  of  plates  were  exposed,  and  the  time  ascertained  pre¬ 
cisely  for  those  films  developed  by  the  plain  protosulphate  of  iron 
solution.  When  the  right  point  was  determined  plates  were  ex¬ 
posed,  and  alternately  developed  with  the  nitro-iron  solution  and 
with  the  plain  developer.  The  conditions  being  the  same,  the 
general  result  was  much  in  favour  of  the  nitro-developer  in  the 
matter  of  exposure,  rendering  of  detail,  character  of  deposit,  and 
freedom  from  fog,  even  when  the  film  had  been  considerably  over¬ 
exposed.  In  all  points,  however,  this  solution  is  inferior  to  the 
developer  we  previously  described,  though  superior  to  the  ordinary 
iron  solution ;  the  ease,  however,  with  which  it  can  be  prepared  is  an 
important  advantage.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  addition  of  a 
minute  quantity  of  nitrite  of  silver  has  been  recommended  as  a  cure 
for  a  silver  bath  giving  fogged  plates,  and  the  advantage  gained  by 
this  practice  is  very  considerable.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  fact,  that  the  presence  of  nitrites  or  lower  oxides  of 
nitrogen  in  the  developer  appears  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  Not 
having  a  bath  in  the  right  condition  at  present  we  are  unable  to 
test  the  matter  directly  ;  but  some  of  our  readers  may,  probably, 
have  the  opportunity  of  trying  whether  or  not  the  use  of  the  nitro- 
iron  developer  prevents  fogging  on  plates  which  become  enveloped 
in  mist  under  the  influence  of  the  plain  iron  solution  with  a  full 
dose  of  acetic  acid. 

In  addition  to  the  mode  of  preparing  the  developer  above  givent 
we  have  used  the  following  method  with  good  results,  and  are  even 
disposed  to  give  it  the  preference.  Take  of — 


Protosulpliate  of  iron  .  2  ounces. 

Water .  Sufficiency. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  .  1  fluid  drachm. 

Acetate  of  soda .  4  drachms. 


Dissolve  the  iron  salt  in  six  ounces  of  water,  add  the  nitric  acid, 
agitate  well,  and  then,  after  standing  for  half-an-liour,  make  up  the 
total  bulk  to  thirty  ounces.  Next  throw  in  the  acetate  of  soda, 
agitate  until  all  be  dissolved,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  well-closed  bottle.  During  this  time  a 
precipitate  of  basic  acetate  of  iron  will  have  been  thrown  down. 
When  required  for  use  pour  off  a  sufficient  quantity,  and  dilute  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  adding  sufficient  alcohol  to  enable  the 
developer  to  run  freely  over  the  plate. 


MECHANICAL  ADJUNCTS  FOR  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING : 
THE  PRESS. 

Fkom  the  heading  of  this  article  it  will  be  seen  that  we  adopt  the 
designation  selected  by  Mr.  Edwards  for  his  method  of  surface 
printing.  A  name  was  required  for  it,  and  that  now  referred  to — 
“heliotype”  printing —  is  as  good  as  any  that  could  be  suggested. 
We  are  glad  that  he  did  not  think  of  adopting  the  too  common  kind 
of  photographic  nomenclature,  viz.,  that  of  adding  the  monosyllable 
“  type  ”  to  his  own  name,  to  the  prevalence  of  which  proceeding  we 
simply  draw  attention  without  commenting  on  the  taste  displayed  in 
its  adoption.  The  wTord  “heliotype,”  if  it  were  ever  used  for  more 
than  a  week  by  any  person  as  applied  to  any  process,  is  now 
disengaged,  and  no  better  designation  could  have  been  secured  for 
what  will  prove  a  useful  and,  we  believe,  a  regularly-practised  process. 

In  what  we  are  about  to  say  concerning  heliotype  printing,  we 
shall  use  the  term  as  applicable  alike  to  the  processes  of  Albert 
and  of  Ohm  and  Grossman  as  well  as  to  that  of  Edwards,  for 
although  they  differ  in  some  of  the  details  they  are  similar  in 
general  principle. 
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Hinged  as  described  to  the  lower  portion  or  base  of  the  press  is  B, 
the  other  block  of  wood  described.  The  face  of  this  is  lined  with  a 
sheet  of  India-rubber,  faced  with  thin  parchment,  fine  cloth,  or  some 
body  of  a  similar  kind.  A  light  metallic  frame  C  is  hinged  on  the 
face  of  the  block  B,  so  as  to  fall  down  flat  upon  it.  The  sheet  of  paper 
to  be  printed  upon  is  laid  down  carefully  upon  B,  after  which  the 
frame  C  is  turned  over  upon  it  to  retain  it  in  its  position. 

The  block  B  is  now  folded  down  upon  the  base  A,  and  the  pressure 
is  applied.  How  this  is  effected  will  be  seen  from  fig.  2.  A  strong 
fig.  2.  link  or  strap  of  stout  iron  is 

attached  very  firmly  to  the 
base  of  the  press.  In  a  fork 
or  crutch  at  the  upper  end  cf 
this  link  is  fixed  by  a  thick 
iron  pin  an  L-sliaped  lever, 
terminating  in  a  handle.  By 
bending  down  this  handle 
the  small  or  projecting  end 
of  the  lever  is  made  to  act 
with  immense  power  on  the 
top  of  the  piece  B,  which  is 
guarded  by  means  of  a  small 
plate  of  metal,  shown  in  the 
diagram. 

This  press,  which  we  have 
now  described  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  enable  any  per¬ 
son  to  construct  one  of  a 
similar  kind,  is,  doubtless, 
very  much  inferior  to  the  Columbian  or  Stanhope  presses  in  common 
use  for  letterpress  printing ;  but  it  will  not  require  any  great  powers 
of  discrimination  to  perceive  that,  if  mere  convenience  and  the  facili¬ 
ties  dependent  upon  working  by  the  aid  of  compound  lever  systems 
of  great  excellence  be  overlooked,  it  will  yield  a  pressure  quite  strong 
enough  for  the  purpose  intended,  and  sufficiently  equal  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  compare  favourably  in  this  respect  with  the  more  elaborate 
and  expensive  presses. 

Those  of  our  London  readers  who  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  the 
press  of  which  we  have  now  given  a  description  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  by  calling  at  our  publishing  office  at  any 
time  up  to  the  end  of  next  week. 

As  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  demand  for  small  presses  for 
surface  printing  will  arise  amongst  photographers  in  consequence  of 


We  have  described  *•  heliotype”  printing  sufficiently  often  to  have 
thoroughly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  our  readers  a  knowledge  of 
this  system  of  printing ;  but  some  of  them  tell  us  that  upon  the 
very  threshold  of  a  practical  trial  of  this  process  they  are  met 
by  a  difficulty  of  a  serious  mechanical  nature.  Printing-presses 
or  frames  for  ordinary  sun  or  carbon  printing  may  be  obtained  at 
a  cost  of  sixpence  and  upwards,  according  to  size  and  quality ; 
but  when  one  has  to  do  his  printing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  helio¬ 
type,  by  the  more  elaborate  and  ponderous  press  of  the  letterpress- 
printer,  the  affair  becomes  somewhat  objectionable  to  the  mere 
experimentalist. 

An  amateur  possessing  even  only  moderate  means  seldom  grudges 
a  few  shillings  to  carry  out  any  special  hobby ;  but  when  it  involves 
an  expenditure  of  not  merely  a  few  shillings  but  a  great  many  pounds, 
he  is  tempted  to  pause  before  he  embarks  in  a  course  of  practice 
involving  such  a  heavy  outlay. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  surface  printing-press.  An  efficient 
instrument  of  this  kind  is  necessarily  expensive ;  but  it  is  possible 
for  an  ingenious  photographer— and  all  photographers  are  ingenious 
— to  construct  one  which,  lacking  many  of  the  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  the  “  real  ”  article,  shall  yet  be  quite  good  enough  to 
enable  the  amateur  of  limited  means  to  carry  out  his  experiments 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  at  a  very  moderate  outlay. 

Cheap  printing-presses  are  very  frequently  advertised,  although 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  testify  either  to  their  cheapness  or  their 
efficiency,  not  having  seen  any  of  them ;  but  we  are  in  a  position  to 
give  such  directions  as  will  enable  any  ingenious  person  to  make  a 
good  substitute  for  themselves.  If  it  be  any  encouragement  to  the 
amateur  experimentalist,  we  may  state  that  with  a  press  precisely 
similar  to  that  now  to  be  described  we  are  conducting  our  own 
experiments  in  heliotype  printing. 

Procure  two  pieces  of  well-dried  mahogany  or  other  suitable  wood, 
each  piece  being  eight  inches  wide,  eleven  inches  long,  and  two 
inches  in  thickness.  Let  them  be  hinged  at  one  end  with  very 
strong  hinges,  made  specially  for  this  purpose.  The  hinges  must  be 
so  placed  as  to  leave  an  inch  and  a-quarter  between  the  faces  of  these 
two  blocks  of  wood  when  brought  into  a  parallel  position.  To  secure 
strength,  the  ends  of  the  hinges  must  be  turned  over  at  a  right  angle, 
so  as  to  embrace  both  top  and  bottom.  One  of  these  blocks,  having 
to  serve  as  a  base  for  the  press,  must  have  suitable  feet  attached  to 
it  so  as  to  permit  its  being  placed  on  a  table. 

The  arrangement,  as  now  described,  will  be  thoroughly  understood 


FIG  i. 


by  referring  to  the  diagram,  in  which  fig.  1  shows  the  press  opened, 
ready  to  receive  the  type  or  whatever  other  surface  it  is  intended  to 
use  in  producing  an  impression.  The  type  is  placed  on  the  bed  A, 
and  we  may  state  that,  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  type  properly 
fixed  in  its  place,  end  pieces,  as  represented  in  the  diagram,  have 
been  screwed  on  to  the  face  of  the  lower  block. 


the  introduction  of  lieliotype  printing,  manufacturers  should  turn 
their  attention  to  supplying  the  anticipated  demand ;  and,  if  an  article 
can  be  produced  of  a  small  size,  to  print  say  6  X  5  inches,  and  at  a 
moderate  cost,  it  will  not  fail  of  being  well  received,  especially  when 
lieliotypic  printing  shall  have  become  better  known  than  now, 
in  its  infancy,  it  can  be  expected  to  be. 
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ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPERATORS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THEIR  ART-CULTIVATION. 

At  a  time  when  the  practice  of  working  upon  negatives  is  becoming 
so  general,  the  future  of  photographic  operators  is  a  subject  that 
demands  attention.  Of  two  operators,  alike  good  in  every  other 
respect,  the  one  who  can  remove  the  defects,  or  fancied  defects,  from 
a  negative  by  “  working  upon  it”  will  doubtless  be  preferred  in  a 
competition.  The  question,  therefore,  arises  if  it  be  not  the  duty  of 
every  operator  to  qualify  himself  for  delivering  his  negatives  finished 
quite  up  to  the  standard  that  whim  or  taste  requires.  That  there 
are  many  persons  with  faces  from  which  it  is  impossible,  by  legiti¬ 
mate  photographic  means,  to  obtain  a  negative  that  will  yield  a 
recognisable  portrait,  is  a  matter  upon  which  there  can  exist  no 
doubt.  In  the  case  of  such  persons,  then,  artistic  work  is  not  only 
excusable,  but  imperatively  demanded.  As  respects  the  importance 
of  obtaining  such  practical  art-knowledge  as  is  here  implied,  we  have 
received  from  a  valued  correspondent  the  following  excellent  ob¬ 
servations,  which  we  place  before  our  readers  : — 

You  have,  in  your  last  number,  a  most  suggestive  article  from  the 
pen  of  “A  Working  Photographer,”  upon  the  future  of  photographic 
operators.  He  raises  the  question— Will  the  future  see  the  pho¬ 
tographer  and  the  penciller  one  and  the  same  person,  or  will  the 
duty  of  the  chemical  operator  and  the  artistic  penciller  be  divided  ? 
This  question  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  opens  out  a  wide  field 
for  thought  and  speculation.  I  do  not  like  the  use  of  expressions 
such  as  “touching”  and  “retouching” — the  latter,  I  suppose, 
being  an  adaptation  from  the  French.  They  are  not  legitimate 
words  for  conveying  the  meaning  intended.  “Pencilling,”  “pencilled 
negatives,”  &c.,  would  be  far  more  suitable  and  expressive,  and 
equally  correct  and  applicable,  whether  black  lead  or  brush  were 
used. 

Is  photography  to  be  bound  down'”  to  an  eternal  circle,  never 
widening,  never  altering  —  monotonous  and  circumscribed?  If  a 
man  once  uses  camera  and  chemicals  as  tools,  is  he  henceforth  to 
become  a  mechanic — a  mere  craftsman — to  whom  art  is  as  a  name, 
and  “ excelsior”  an  unknown  thought?  Is  he — stranger  to  art,  and 
only  by  chance  connected  with  its  aims — to  manufacture  pictures  by 
rule,  and  produce  faces  by  the  measure  of  grains  and  drachms  ?  Or 
is  he  to  take  lessons  from  the  mighty  book  of  Nature,  and,  studying 
her  influence  upon  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  make  his  camera 
and  his  chemicals  subservient  to  their  utmost  to  his  thoughts,  while 
he  calls  in  the  aid  of  the  pencil  where  his  trained  eye  sees  their 
power  is  limited  and  wanting  in  truth. 

Most  assuredly  the  former  alternative  will  be  the  future  of  the 
operator,  and,  hence,  of  the  principal,  if  every  means  of  artistic  aid 
and  sesthetic  improvement  be  thrown  on  one  side  as  it  approaches  his 
path,  or  is  delegated  to  the  hands  of  another  more  cultivated  mind, 
while  he  himself  is  spending  his  hours  in  perfecting  processes  or  im¬ 
proving  manipulatory  details. 

Far  be  it  from  my  thoughts  to  cast  for  one  moment  a  slight  upon 
careful  manipulation  or  chemical  training.  They  are  the  needful  and 
stable  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  light  and  lovely  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  artistic  work ;  they  are  the  mainspring  of  our  progress — the 
raw  paint  and  canvas — with  which  a  cultivated  taste  will  enable  us 
to  produce  pictures  beautiful  and  worthy. 

“  A  Working  Photographer  ”  is  not  beyond  the  mark  in  saying  a 
month’s  practice  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  make  an  intelligent 
operator  quite  au  fait  in  pencilling  negatives.  Provided  he  has  a 
steady  hand,  not  unused  to  pen  or  pencil,  the  mere  mechanical  dex¬ 
terity  of  the  working  is  not  difficult  of  acquirement,  though  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  practice  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  very  delicate 
touch ;  and  in  this  a  trained  artist  of  the  brush— one  who  is  in  daily 
practice — must,  of  necessity,  have  the  advantage.  But,  fortunately, 
this  extreme  delicacy  of  work  is  only  required  in  extreme  cases,  and, 
again,  it  is  always  liable  to  abuse. 

If  “  a  poet  is  born,  not  made,”  he  must  yet  learn  the  use  of 
language  that  he  may  clothe  his  ideas  in  words  that  will  convey  his 
thoughts  to  others;  so,  also,  must  an  artist  train  his  mind  and  hand. 
How  can  a  man  produce  a  beautiful  picture,  except  by  accident,  if 
he  do  not  know  wherein  beauty  consists — which  strings  to  touch 
that  shall  sound  in  unison  with  the  hidden  chords  of  our  minds  ? 
He  must  study  Nature,  and — aided  by  works  of  her  great  expositors, 
those  noble  masters  whose  names  are  for  ever — which  of  its  phases 
and  forms  are  especially  gratifying  to  the  eye  and  grateful  to  the 
aesthetic  perceptions.  Then — photographer  or  painter — he  can  pro¬ 
duce  pictures  ;  without  cultivation  he  cannot,  and  his  works  will  be 
daubs,  or  “  mere  photographs.”  There  is  a  high  position,  a  grand 


future  for  photographers,  and  it  rests  with  themselves  whether  they 
achieve  it  or  not. 

How  useful,  how  needful,  to  every  one  who  would  raise  the  standard 
of  his  profession  and  give  dignity  to  his  art  is  a  systematic  art¬ 
training!  And  what  splendid  opportunities  are  offered  to  every 
student  of  art  at  the  present  time !  There  are  now  “  schools  of  art  ” 
scattered  over  the  country  so  widely  as  to  be  available  for  all. 
Winter  is  drawing  nigh  with  rapid  strides,  and  many  long  evenings 
will  the  photographer  have  which  he  can  scarcely  quite  fill  up  with 
photographic  employment.  What  unequalled  chances,  then,  for 
young  men  who  have  determined  to  make  our  art  the  stepping- 
stone  to  fortune  to  become  practically  acquainted  with  the  first 
principles  of  art !  A  few  months’  steady  attention  every  evening  for 
a  season  or  two  would  do  much  to  produce  such  a  groundwork  as 
could  be  added  to,  with  little  further  aid,  on  every  suitable  occasion. 
How  favoured  are  operators  in  London  and  the  large  towns  !  They 
have  Kensington  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  the  numerous 
societies’  exhibitions,  and  in  the  latter  winter  exhibitions  always. 

This  art-cultivation,  while  enabling  an  operator  by  careful  photo¬ 
graphy  and  judicious  pencilling  to  make  a  portrait  something  beyond 
a  mere  reproduction  of  a  face,  or  a  landscape  a  map  of  the  district, 
will  so  elevate  his  aims  and  direct  his  ambition  that  the  photography 
of  the  future  will  be  something  far  beyond  the  imitative  representation 
of  objects  animate  or  inanimate,  with  few  exceptions,  which  is  the 
present  state  of  our  art — the  few  notable  examples  to  the  contrary 
only  serving  by  their  light  to  render  conspicuous  our  present 
darkness. 

The  valuable  suggestions  above  given,  which  we  may  state  are  by 
a  gentleman  who  has  acquired  distinction  in  the  field  of  artistic 
labour,  will,  we  feel  assured,  be  carefully  studied  by  the  important 
body  of  photographic  operators. 


As  supplementary  to  the  observations  which,  in  the  previous  two 
numbers,  have  been  made  on  the  best  means  of  obtaining  stereoscopic 
photographs  of  microscopic  objects,  we  have  now  to  describe  another 
method  for  securing  the  same  end,  and  one  (whatever  may  be  its 
merits)  of  the  originality  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  May 
of  the  present  year  a  communication  was  made  to  the  Royal  Micro¬ 
scopical  Society  by  a  metropolitan  optician,  Mr.  Samuel  Holmes, 
who  on  that  occasion  exhibited  a  binocular  instrument  formed  by 
having  a  bisected  object  glass.  It  is  as  if  a  complete  and  well- 
appointed  achromatic  microscope  were  divided  vertically  into  two 
parts,  and  these  were  separated  at  the  eyepiece  end  to  suit  the  width 
of  the  human  eyes.  If  an  eye  were  applied  to  either  tube  the 
image  would  be  seen  as  before  the  bisection  of  the  lenses,  subject,  of 
course,  to  some  loss  of  light ;  but  both  images  would  be  alike,  with 
this  difference — that  they  are  formed  by  lenses  the  axes  of  which 
are  directed  to  the  object  at  different  angles.  Hence,  when  both  eyes 
are  employed  in  the  examination  of  an  object,  true  stereoscopic 
relief  is  obtained.  As  one  image  is  precisely  equal  to  the  other, 
photographs  of  the  requisite  equality  necessary  in  order  to  their 
combining  in  the  stereoscope  can  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way. 
We  have  not  seen  any  of  Mr.  Holmes’s  divided  microscopes,  but  we 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  answer  quite  well,  especially  with 
the  lower  powers.  With  such  high  powers  as  an  eight  or  a  twelfth 
of  an  inch  the  mechanical  difficulties  in  bisecting  the  front  lens  of 
the  objective,  which  does  not  much  exceed  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head, 
would  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  system 
being  applied  to  such  powers.  We  observe  (just  before  going  to 
press)  that  a  communication  on  this  subject  is  about  to  be  made  to 
the  Mathematical  Section  of  the  British  Association;  and,  after 
hearing  the  paper  read,  we  may  next  week  have  some  further  obser- 
vations  to  make  upon  the  subject. 

- - 

MR.  FIRLING’S  PROCESS.— MR.  JOHNSON’S  PATENT.— 
THE  FIRST  TRANSFER  PROCESS. 

Mr.  Firling’s  process,  described  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal, 
is  one  by  which,  no  doubt,  excellent  pictures  may  be  got,  -and  the 
details  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  are  experimenting  in  carbon 
printing.  The  idea  of  keeping  the  collodion  in  a  soft  state  until  the 
impressed  tissue  is  attached  to  the  glass  or  metal  plate  is  probably 
new,  and  is  likely  to  secure  better  adhesion  to  the  plate  in  the  opera- 
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tion  of  washing  up  than  if  the  collodion  had  been  allowed  to  dry. 
The  collodion  is  also  less  likely  to  crack  in  the  previous  operation  of 
steeping  in  cold  water  to  remove  the  bichromate  than  if  it  had  been 
thoroughly  dried.  I  have  steeped  some  of  my  collodionised  tissue 
in  cold  water  for  the  same  purpose,  and  found  that  the  gelatine 
swelled  so  forcibly  as  to  crack  the  collodion.  This  does  not  happen 
so  readily,  however,  with  cloth  as  with  paper  tissue,  as  the  cloth 
does  not  expand  so  much  in  the  water  but  keeps  the  swelling  of  the 
gelatine  more  in  check. 

Notwithstanding  these  considerations,  I  fail  to  see  that  Mr.  Firling 
has  introduced  any  important  simplification.  The  collodion  alto¬ 
gether  seems  a  useless  expenditure  of  an  expensive  material,  and 
can  be  done  without.  Mr.  Firling  puts  wax  between  his  collodion 
and  tissue ;  but  Mr.  Johnson  has  shown  that  wax  or  stearine  is 
sufficient  of  itself  as  a  layer  between  the  tissue  and  the  plate  during 
the  process  of  development,  and  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  al¬ 
lowing  the  picture  to  be  afterwards  detached.  I  know  myself  that  the 
wax  may  be  dispensed  with  and  collodion  alone  used,  and  the  picture 
lifted  on  plain  paper,  to  which  it  will  adhere  if  it  be  lifted  imme¬ 
diately  after  development,  Two  small  prints  treated  in  that  way  are 
sent  herewith.  One  of  them  is  from  a  bit  of  my  first  batch  of  cloth 
tissue,  and  shows  the  grain  of  the  cloth ;  but  that  does  not  matter  for 
the  present  illustration.  Of  course  this  method  retains  the  collo¬ 
dion  as  an  outer  varnish  to  the  print. 

It  seems  also  to  be  considered  important  in  Mr.  Firling’s  process 
that  the  bichromate  be  washed  or  soaked  out  of  the  tissue  before 
commencing  the  development,  but  the  importance  of  this  is  not  ex¬ 
plained. 

It  is  farther  stated  as  a  matter  of  importance  that  Mr.  Firling’s 
process  does  not  trench  upon  any  existing  patent.  Apropos  to  this, 
I  should  like  very  well  to  know  what  Mr.  Johnson’s  patent  really 
covers.  I  do  not  mean  his  last  patent  for  mixing  soap,  &c.,  with  the 
gelatine,  but  his  previous  patent.  I  have  an  impression  that  it  is 
thought  to  apply  chiefly  to  the  covering  of  the  plate  with  wax, 
stearine,  or  fat  previous  to  the  adhesion  of  the  impressed  tissue  for 
development ;  so  that  when  dry,  or  before  it  is  dry,  it  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  more  easily  to  its  final  support.  If  such  be  the  case,  or  if  this 
be  one  of  the  operations  covered  by  that  patent,  is  it  a  breach  of  the 
patent  to  spread  the  wax  on  the  tissue  instead  of  on  the  plate,  the 
resulting  operations  being  the  same  ?  and,  if  such  be  a  contravention 
of  the  patent,  is  that  contravention  avoided  by  interposing  a  coating  of 
collodion,  as  Mr.  Firling  has  done,  between  the  wax  and  the  plate,  it 
being  doubtful  how  far  any  real  benefit  is  obtained  from  the  use  of 
the  collodion  ? 

Apart  from  the  use  of  wax  or  stearine  in  the  manner  above  referred 
to,  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Johnson  claims  to  be  the  first  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  sheet  of  impressed  gelatine  tissue  will  adhere  to  hare 
glass  or  oiled  paper,  or  any  substance  that  is  impervious  to  water,  by 
virtue  of  the  mere  exclusion  of  air,  and  so  hold  during  the  process  of 
development.  But  does  his  patent  cover  this  idea,  so  that  one  cannot 
use  bare  glass  for  the  purpose  indicated,  but  is  obliged  to  interpose 
some  substance  not  mentioned  in  his  patent  ?  I  can  scarcely  think 
so,  for  I  doubt  much  if  such  an  amendment,  consisting  merely  in  the 
leaving  out  of  something  previously  used,  be  patentable.  For 
instance,  it  was  well  known  before  that  gelatine  tissue  could  be 
attached  to  albumenised  glass  or  gelatinised  glass,  just  as  it  could  to 
albumenised  or  gelatinised  paper;  and  suppose  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  glass  for  the  above  purpose  with  a  coating  of 
coagulated  albumen,  and  another  person  discovers  that  this  coating 
is  unnecessary  and  may  be  dispensed  with,  is  he  entitled  to  have  his 
idea  so  protected  by  a  patent  that  I  must  continue  the  use  of  my 
albumen,  and  cannot  dispense  for  the  future  with  the  use  of  this  or 
any  of  the  materials  I  formerly  employed  ?  Or  the  question  may  be 
put  in  this  way  : — If  I  have  been  accustomed  to  use  a  carriage  with 
four  wheels,  and  another  man  discovers  that  one  of  these  wheels 
might  be  dispensed  with,  can  I  not  leave  my  fourth  useless  wheel 
at  home  if  he  take  out  a  patent  and  ride  forth  on  three  wheels  ? 
The  difficulty  lies  here,  viz.,  that  he  patents  not  the  use  of  something 
new,  but  simply  the  disuse  of  something  old. 

In  the  article  to  which  I  have  been  referring  I  notice  that  the 
Editors  mention  Fargier’s  process  as  being  the  first  transfer  process. 
It  certainly  was  the  first  that  was  widely  known.  There  is  nothing 
like  a  patent  for  making  anything  widely  known,  and  I  suppose 
patents  are  sometimes  sought  merely  as  an  excellent  method  of 
advertising ;  but  it  happens,  I  find,  to  be  on  record  that  I  had  myself 
tried  a  transfer  method  before  the  date  of  this  patent,  and  that  I  had 
recognised  that  as  a  highly  probable  method  of  obtaining  improved 
pictures.  Fargier’s  process  is  said  to  have  been  patented  in  this 
country  in  April,  1861.  But  it  was  in  reality  made  known  here 
before  that  date,  for  it  was  published  in  Photographic  Notes  in 


February,  1861,  along  with  some  editorial  remarks  calling  his  theory 
in  question.  I  immediately  wrote  a  reply  to  these  remarks,  and  I 
find  that  my  letter  bears  date  the  5th  of  February  of  the  same  year. 
I  supported  Fargier  on  the  ground  that  his  process  involved  the  same 
principle  that  I  had  adopted  myself  and  previously  explained ;  and 
in  that  letter  I  find  the  following  sentence : — 

“So  satisfied  was  I  long  ago  that  this  principle  was  correct,  that 
about  a  year  ago  [that  must  have  been  early  in  1860]  I  commenced 
some  trials  of  transferring  the  carbon,  after  exposure,  on  to  gelatinised 
paper,  with  the  view  of  preserving  the  impressed  surface ;  but,  for  want 
of  some  mechanical  means  which  I  thought  necessary  to  success,  I  did 
not  persevere,  but  I  think  this  may  still  be  done.  It  get3  quit  of  the 
granulation  caused  by  a  semi-transparent  medium  superposed.  ” 

From  this  I  think  it  is  clear  that  I  had  tried  a  single  transfer  pro¬ 
cess  to  paper  at  an  early  stage  before  Fargier’s  collodion  process  was 
known ;  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know,  even  now,  what 
that  single  transfer  process  really  was.  It  was  essentially  what  may 
be  called,  in  contradistinction  to  all  the  present  transfer  processes,  a 
“  cold  water  process.”  The  tissue  that  I  wrought  with  at  that  early 
period  was  composed  chiefly  of  albumen  and  gum  mixed  with  pig¬ 
ment.  These  were  soluble  in  cold  water.  Gelatine,  on  the  contrary, 
was  not  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  and,  therefore,  I  gelatinised 
my  transfer  paper. 

At  that  time  I  did  not  join  the  sheets  under  water,  as  I  should 
have  done,  but  attempted  to  do  so  with  a  hand-roller  after  moisten¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  contact  was  not  so  well  managed  as  to  give  me 
satisfactory  results.  But  I  was  satisfied  at  the  time  that,  if  properly 
manipulated,  very  good  pictures  should  be  got ;  and  I  am  of  that 
opinion  still.  Indeed,  last  week  I  tried  the  process  again  with  a 
small  bit  of  tissue  hastily  made,  and  I  send  you  two  small  prints 
then  made,*  from  which  I  think  you  will  see  that  the  method  con¬ 
tains  the  elements  of  a  true  process,  although,  doubtless,  much  better 
work  could  be  done,  if  it  were  worth  while  practising  it  now,  which 
perhaps  it  is  not,  in  the  face  of  other  processes  which  have  reached 
such  perfection. 

And  yet  for  amateurs  a  cold  water  process  might  be  very  conve¬ 
nient.  There  are  some  months  in  the  summer  season  when  all  fires 
except  the  one  in  the  kitchen  are  put  out,  and  when  there  is  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  warm  water  ad  libitum.  In  such  circumstances  a 
cold  water  process  might  be  a  desideratum,  and  the  only  require¬ 
ment  for  such  a  process  is  to  have  the  tissue  composed  not  of  gela¬ 
tine,  but  of  materials  that  will  dissolve  in  cold  water.  Such  tissue 
is  easily  sensitised  by  floating  on  the  back  of  the  paper. 

Bridgend,  Perth,  Wm.  Blair. 

September  12,  1870. 


ON  COPYING  PICTURES. 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  found  the  copying  of  old  pictures — 
mostly  portraits  of  recently-deceased  persons —to  be  a  very  important 
branch  of  photographic  business.  Scarce  a  week  passes  but  numbers 
of  these  priceless  mementoes  are  brought  to  be  copied  and  multiplied 
for  sorrowing  relatives  and  friends ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that,  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  tact,  almost  as  many  orders  for  enlarged  portraits  can 
be  obtained  from  them  as  from  the  whole  of  one’s  connection  of  living 
sitters.  In  many  cases  these  only  transcripts  of  the  well-loved  face 
are  most  detestable  examples  of  the  black  art— black  in  every  sense 
of  the  term ;  and,  though  “  they  were  only  taken  for  a  lark,”  “just 
a  cheap  thing,  you  know,”  &c.,  &c.,  still  they  are  to  the  owners  trea¬ 
sures  of  untold  value,  and  any  successful  attempt  to  copy  or,  it  may 
be,  improve  them  is  generally  met  with  grateful  thanks. 

They  are  not  pleasant  things  to  copy.  Often  scratched,  having 
hitherto  been  counted  as  worthless  lumber,  and  left  knocking  about 
till  a  shadow  has  fallen  and  suddenly  rendered  them  inestimably  dear 
— generally  faded,  blurred,  stained,  spotty,  and  dark-looking— it  is 
the  exception  to  have  a  good  photograph  to  reproduce.  As  a  rule  they 
are  small  glass  pictures,  rarely  larger  than  quarter-size,  and  often 
much  smaller,  and  they  are  generally  looked  upon  by  operators  as  a 
bore  to  have  anything  to  do  with. 

A  few  words  on  the  simplest  method  of  dealing  with  them  may, 
perhaps,  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  As  they 
are  most  frequently  required  to  be  copied  of  the  same  size  as  the 
original,  or  about  it,  and  so  trimmed  as  to  suit  a  carte,  we  are  met 
with  a  difficulty  at  the  outset  in  getting  good  printing  negatives  from 
subjects  so  dark  and  non-actinic  in  colour ;  but  with  care  and  good 
management  the  ordinary  portrait  collodion  and  bath  will  suffice  for 
obtaining  perfect  results.  The  selection  of  a  lens  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  I  have  found  that  a  comparatively  short  focus  portrait  lens 

*  The  half-tones  and  gradation  in  the  prints  sent  by  Mr.  Blair  indicate  that  the 
process  by  which  they  were  produced  is  one  of  great  value.— Eds. 
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is  without  exception  the  most  useful  one  it  is  possible  to  have  for  the 
purpose.  It  answers  for  this  class  of  work  far  better  than  either 
doublet,  triplet,  or  landscape  lens.  It  works  so  much  more  quickly, 
and  possesses  so  much  greater  an  amount  of  intensity  of  light,  that  it 
is  always  possible  to  get  a  passable  negative  from  the  blackest  of 
sooty-looking  pictures,  and  in  cases  where  these  other  lenses  would 
be  almost  useless.  I  have  used  many  sorts,  and  find  a  No.  2  Ross’s 
carte  lens  is  about  as  useful  as  any. 

One  never  cares  to  be  encumbered  with  too  much  apparatus  for  this 
class  of  work.  Though  I  have  a  special  copying  camera,  I  generally 
use  a  whole-plate  camera  having  an  adapter  for  the  front  to  suit  it 
for  small  lenses  whose  focus  will  not  be  too  short  when  copying  on 
the  above  scale,  the  back  focus  then  being  about  double  the  equiva¬ 
lent  focus.  It  is  useful  to  know  the  exact  focus  of  the  lens,  as  then 
a  slight  mental  calculation  is  sufficient  to  tell  the  distance  required 
from  the  lens  to  the  ground  glass,  when  one  at  once  sees  whether  the 
camera  at  one’s  elbow  is  sufficient,  or  whether  there  will  be  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  setting  up  the  huge  copying  apparatus.  Some  large  estab¬ 
lishments  have  a  separate  gallery  for  this  purpose  alone,  but  photo¬ 
graphers  generally  have  to  copy  at  spare  moments  in  the  same 
studio  that  is  used  for  portraits,  and  economy  and  despatch  become 
of  importance. 

Though  the  rule  has  often  been  given  for  calculating  the  foci,  it 
may  be  repeated  with  advantage  here.  A  lens  has  two  foci,  which 
vary  according  to  the  position  of  the  object  represented.  The 
simplest  way  of  putting  the  rule  in  a  form  to  be  easily  remembered 
is  as  follows — focus  being  understood  to  mean  equivalent  focus : — Add 
to  the  focus  the  focus  divided  by  the  times  of  enlargement  or  reduction, 
and  the  same  multiplied  by  the  times  of  enlargement  or  reduction ; 
one  result  will  be  the  back  focus,  i.e.,  the  position  of  the  ground  glass 
(showing  how  far  the  camera  is  to  be  drawn  out) — the  other  will  be 
the  position  of  the  object  to  be  photographed.  It  will  easily  be  seen 
which  is  the  back  or  front  focus.  Many  of  my  friends  have  been  unable 
to  apply  this  rule,  the  cause  having  arisen  from  a  little  deficiency  in 
arithmetical  knowledge — thus :  in  dividing,  say,  six  by  one-lialf,  they 
have  taken  the  half  of  six — quite  a  different  thing;  similarly  in 
dividing  by  one-third  or  one-fourth,  they  have  calculated  a  third  or 
a  fourth  of  the  number — in  the  three  supposed  cases  arriving  at  the 
results  3,  2,  H,  instead  of  12,  18,  24 !  A  little  explanation  soon 
set  the  matter  right,  and  I  think  the  error  worthy  of  mention  here,  as 
it  is  likely  enough  to  have  been  made  by  others. 

If  a  head  only  is  to  be  copied,  the  lens  can  be  used  with  the  full 
aperture  or  the  largest  stop,  and  the  picture  will  be  quite  clear  and 
sharp ;  but,  when  the  whole  surface  of  the  picture  is  required  to  be 
in  good  focus,  a  much  smaller  stop  will  be  needed — a  fifth  or  sixth 
of  the  full  diameter  (about  a  fifteenth  of  the  focus).  In  taking  a 
transparency  of  any  sort  from  a  negative  a  small  stop  is  desirable; 
it  would  otherwise  be  deficient  in  sharpness.  If  the  copy  be  required 
of  the  same  size  of  or  smaller  than  the  original,  the  lens  should  occupy 
its  usual  position  in  the  camera ;  but,  if  an  enlargement  be  wanted, 
the  lens  must  then  be  reversed — that  is,  the  hack  of  the  lens  opposite 
the  object,  and  the  front  to  the  ground  glass.  The  picture  should 
always  be  set  quite  square  to  the  camera— at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  lens-— which,  also,  should  be  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of 
the  object  to  be  copied.  If  this  precaution  be  not  observed,  the 
operator  will  be  astonished  to  find  an  open,  jolly  countenance  con¬ 
verted  into  a  lugubriously  long  face,  or  perhaps  a  pointed  and  at¬ 
tenuated  physiognomy  transformed  into  features  broad  and  jovial. 

The  picture  to  be  copied  should  be  removed  from  behind  the  pro¬ 
tecting  glass  and  carefully  dusted  from  the  fluff  and  specks  which 
always  accumulate  on  its  surface,  and  a  final  sweep  with  a  broad 
camel’s-hair  brush  should  be  given  immediately  before  each  exposure ; 
the  slightest  speck  being  represented  in  the  copy  most  peculiarly 
conspicuous  and,  indeed,  enlarged,  is  very  detrimental  to  neatness 
of  results. 

Paper  pictures  should  be  carefully  rolled  (if  possible,  with  a  hot 
press) ;  warm-toned  ones  give  better  results  than  the  bluish-black 
tinted,  which  have  a  tendency  to  come  up  rather  grey  in  the  shadows. 
If  the  picture  may  be  destroyed  a  still  better  result  will  be  obtained 
by  pasting  it,  before  copying,  at  the  back  of  a  carefully-selected 
piece  of  patent  plate  glass,  taking  care  to  avoid  air-bubbles.  This 
method  gets  rid  of  much  of  that  disagreeable  mealiness  always  to 
be  found,  more  or  less,  in  copies  of  paper  photographs.  For  the  in¬ 
formation  of  a  correspondent  writing  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  may  say  it 
is  impossible  by  any  ordinary  means  to  get  entirely  rid  of  the  effect. 

Daguerreotypes  will  often  require  cleaning  from  the  greenish- 
yellow  film  which  sooner  or  later  attacks  all — the  sulphur  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  combining  with  the  silver  of  the  image  and  veiling  its 
delicacy.  There  is  one  way  of  preserving  a  Daguerreotype,  and 
that  is  by  cementing  it  to  a  piece  of  glass,  by  covering  it  with 


Canada  balsam,  and  pressing  the  two  in  contact  for  a  few  days.  I 
have  copied  one  of  the  only  three  photographic  pictures  ever  taken 
of  Dalton ;  about  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  nearly  extinct  through  ex¬ 
posure.  It  was  cleared  and  cemented  as  above,  and  now  is  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  condition  as  when  first  excluded  from  air.  A  Da¬ 
guerreotype  should  be  cleared  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  cyanide 
— an  ounce  to  half-a-pint — taking  care  that  it  is  not  in  long  enough 
to  destroy  the  image.  It  should  then  be  well  rinsed  under  the  tap, 
and  finally  in  distilled  water,  and  dried  by  the  aid  of  a  spirit  lamp 
or  a  gas  flame,  holding  it  almost  perpendicular,  and  heating  the 
upper  part  first ;  by  this  method  all  stains  and  marblings  from  un¬ 
equal  drying  will  be  avoided.  If  a  Daguerreotype  be  examined 
carefully,  each  side  up  by  turns,  it  will  be  observed  that  one  position 
gives  the  blacks  clearer  and  blacker  than  any  of  the  other  three ;  it 
should  be  so  placed  when  it  is  copied.  There  is  often  a  most  strik¬ 
ing  difference  between  a  copy  taken  in  two  positions  of  the  same 
silver  plate. 

The  three  classes  of  picture — glass,  paper,  and  silver  plate — will 
each  require  a  different  mode  of  illumination.  Glass  needs  no  pre¬ 
caution  beyond  covering  the  front  of  the  camera  with  black  velvet. 
A  Daguerreotype  should  be  placed  as  described ;  the  light  shut  out 
from  three  sides,  the  camera  front  covered  with  velvet,  and  a  ledge 
of  some  black  substance — say  a  book  covered  with  velvet — projecting 
over  it  for  about  three  inches  forward  towards  the  camera.  Albu- 
menised  paper  prints  are  very  troublesome,  and  the  results  never 
entirely  satisfactory.  They  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  equally 
illuminated  from  all  sides.  Obviously  the  best  means  that  suggest 
themselves  for  achieving  this  object  would  be  to  place  the  picture  on 
the  floor,  and  such,  indeed,  in  effect,  is  the  plan  I  adopt.  Some 
little  contrivance,  however,  is  necessary  to  make  the  plan  convenient, 
and  in  a  future  article  I  will  describe  the  simple  apparatus  I  employ 
for  the  purpose. 

In  developing  the  plates  I  proceed  just  as  though  I  were  manipu¬ 
lating  a  portrait  direct.  The  intensification  I  usually  conduct  with 
pyrogallic  acid,  and  make  the  negatives  extra  dense.  It  will  often 
be  found  that  a  few  minutes  devoted  to  pencilling  the  negative  will 
be  time  very  well  spent.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  AIMS  AT  ART,  NATURE,  AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

In  accordance  with  the  promise  made  in  Chapter  II.  I  here  present 
two  figure  illustrations  of  the  remarks  there  introduced. 

The  first  of  these  black  gentlemen  is  a  sitting  representative  of 
that  particular  form  of  which  no  photographer  has  yet  contrived  to 
secure  the  copyright,  and  which  has  deservedly  received  the  title  of 


“  conventional.”  This  gentleman  has  been  duly  impressed  by  the 
posing  injunctions,  and  is  laid  out  in  right  angles  and  consecutive 
lines,  and  hence  he  is  the  veritable  “  old  original,”  most  uncomfort¬ 
able  object,  and  not  in  any  manner  idealised  in  representation  ;  the 
defective  points  are  too  familiar  to  admit  of  such  an  accusation. 
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Some  photographers  have  learnt  to  avoid  this  kind  of  position  ;  but 
many  still  make  it  their  standard,  although  at  times  it  may  be 
disguised  by  artistic  tailoring  and  handsome  iurniture. 

The  other  figure  shows  the  result  of  a  slight  alteration  of  the 
parts.  A  curved  chair  supplants  the  square  one,  the  direction  of  the 
arms  is  altered,  the  table-cloth  is  folded,  and  the  book  is  exchanged 
for  an  article  of  a  better  form,  and  one  as  common  to  a  drawing¬ 
room  table  as  a  book  is. 

The  design  of  these  two  figures  is  more  especially  intended  to  ex¬ 
plain  how,  by  a  little  modification  of  the  angles  and  lines,  the  glaring 
defects  of  a  picture  may  be  removed.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to 
insinuate  that  every  human  form  can,  and  must  be,  made  a  graceful 
one.  Graceful  elegance  cannot  be  imposed  equally  on  the  forms  of 
youth  and  age,  male  and  female,  and  on  the  robust  and  slender ; 
but  in  ordinary  portraits  it  is  either  entirely  neglected  or  misapplied, 
unless  the  sitter  be  of  the  theatrical  profession  or  possessed  of 
naturally-refined  manners,  and  therefore  less  subject  to  photographic 
conventionalities.  The  published  works  connected  with  photography 
confirming  this  assertion  are  so  numerous  that  I  presume  no  quali¬ 
fying  sentence  will  be  demanded. 

Photographers,  and  with  good  reason,  complain  of  the  awkward¬ 
ness  of  many  of  their  sitters ;  but  to  plead  this  as  an  excuse  for  bad 
pictures  is  an  admission  of  the  need  for  acquiring  the  art  of  aiding 
sitters.  Not  assisting  them  to  be  more  awkward,  but  more  natural 
— not  by  doubling  up  all  their  fingers  and  setting  their  heads  at 
the  same  angle  as  the  body,  while  their  eyes  are  to  rest  on  a  small 
object  placed  in  a  broad  light. 

Very  many  persons,  if  simply  left  alone  during  the  operation, 
would  be  able,  on  receiving  their  cartes  cle  visite,  to  present  them  to 
their  friends  without  the  suggestive  apology-—41  They  say  I  don’t  take 
well.”  A  wish  is  constantly  being  expressed  that  the  photographer 
would  be  less  fussy  in  arranging  them,  and  not  annoy  them  by 
pulling  out  the  dress  to  match  the  curtain,  or  dancing  before  them 
and  manipulating  their  heads  and  chins. 

If  human  beings  were  made  of  plastic  clay,  and  the  poser  were 
called  upon  to  mould  his  model  to  suit  the  camera,  he  would  find 
some  of  the  common  rules  of  art  and  a  moderate  power  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  indispensable  service.  But  the  animated  visitors  to  the 
photographer’s  studio  are  generally  endowed  with  power  of  muscular 
action  as  well  as  the  will  to  use  it.  They  breathe  and  blink  and 
speak  and,  no  doubt,  go  so  far  as  to  think,  but  the  requisite  expres¬ 
sion  for  this  last  faculty  is  rarely  to  be  seen. 

I  do  not  presume  to  lay  such  a  serious  charge  against  photographers 
universal^,  but  the  elevated  position  of  the  practitioner  is  no 
guarantee  for  easy  and  elegant  pictures.  With  painters  and 
draughtsmen,  the  conceptive  ability  is  high  or  low  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  native  talent  or  genius. 

Encouragement  and  its  opposite  have  each  in  its  turn  conduced  to 
success.  Some  peculiar  temperaments  work  well  under  difficulties, 
but  others  do  best  in  sunshine  and  refinement.  Raffaelle  made 
pencils  and  colours  serve  the  purpose  of  toys,  and  his  father  took  a 
long  journey  to  find  for  him  a  suitable  master.  M.  Angelo  was 
baffled  in  his  early  desires,  and  played  truant  from  school  in  order 
that  he  might  indulge  in  drawing.  One  fought  his  way  up,  the  other 
was  gently  carried ;  but  the  end  and  aim  of  both  were  identical. 

Photography  viewed  simply  as  a  science  dependent  on  light  and 
chemistry  has  been  brought  to  a  charming  state  of  perfection,  and 
many  a  “guy”  is  sent  to  the  album  recommended  by  no  other  quality 
than  that  of  chemical  purity.  The  best  mounting,  toning,  and 
lighting,  are  not  sufficient  alone  to  form  a  good  picture ;  but  when  a 
natural  portrait  is  finished  with  proper  regard  to  these  three 
essentials,  then,  indeed,  excellence  is  not  far  off. 

Some  reader  may  feel  disposed  to  ask  in  what  way  the  terms 
“good  picture”  and  “natural  portrait”  are  to  be  applied  to  those 
peripatetic  sightseers  who  occasionally  stray  into  the  studio,  some 
of  whom  are  provincially  attired,  and  without  a  vestige  of  social  or 
anatomical  grace — human  blocks,  which  have  to  be  put  into  shape 
by  the  head-rest  and  arm  chair — who  sometimes  venture  on  the 
“  business”  with  a  self-sacrificed  submission,  and  are  almost  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  operation;  or  to  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  by  knitted 
brows  and  dilated  eyeballs,  endeavour  to  fortify  themselves  against 
all  persuasion.  What  is  the  remedy  for  this  evil  ?  Please  excuse  a 
paradoxical  reply.  The  best  thing  to  do  with  such  subjects  is  in 
most  cases  to  leave  them  alone.  Flippancy  will  not  gain  the  day, 
and  too  great  reserve  is  likely  to  fail. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  talent  for  suitable  address  is 
not  sold  in  bottles  with  the  protosulphate  of  iron;  for  the  photo¬ 
grapher  might  then  dissolve  a  little  each  day,  and  keep  it  by  him, 
using  the  solution  to  develope  and  fix  the  individual  previous  to 
pouring  iron  on  his  image.  If  ease  be  respectfully  encouraged,  it 


will  not  be  difficult  to  find  the  path  of  life  usually  travelled  by  each 
class  of  sitter — whether  it  be  a  commercial  or  professional  one;  and 
some  remark  will  most  likely  be  made  indicating  their  individuality. 

A  dentist  would  be  condemned  for  his  bad  taste  if  he  prefaced^the 
operation  of  extraction  by  a  display  of  surgical  instruments.  The 
law  of  association  has  become  one  of  the  strongest  in  human  nature ; 
its  influence  is  often  irresistible.  The  November  fogs  belong  to 
London;  the  Lord  Mayor  ushers  in  sprats ;  and  the  polished  forceps 
do  not  more  strongly  remind  one  of  the  toothache  than  do  the 
camera-stand  and  its  appurtenances  of  vanity  and  vexation.  What 
philosophical  reason  can  be  given  for  wheeling  the  mounted 
machinery  before  the  eyes  of  every  visitor  ?  and  why  must  the  sitter 
be  liable  to  see  the  upper  part  of  the  operator  disappear  under  a 
cloth  while  one  hand  is  adjusting  the  ominous  brass-bound  glass 
eye?  Time  and  inclination  might  have  something  to  say  in  the 
matter. 

During  the  flourishing  reign  of  photography  five  or  six  years 
since  the  want  of  time  was  an  accepted  excuse  for  defective  attitudes. 
Mechanical  arrangements  ministered  to  commercial  demand.  Since 
that  time  the  rage  for  photographic  portraits  has  considerably  abated. 
Very  few  establishments  can  now  boast  of  being  thirty  or  forty  deep 
in  visitors ;  the  necessity  for  making  appointments  ten  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  has  ceased  to  exist. 

I  remember  a  photographer  at  a  fashionable  watering  place  who, 
from  the  large  number  of  his  visitors,  felt  the  difficulty  of  giving 
variety  to  each  one,  and  he  endeavoured  to  obviate  it  by  a  reference 
table  of  standard  positions — a  kind  of  dictionary  of  “  dodges ;  ”  and 
on  a  certain  day  in  each  week  every  female  who  stood  or  sat  for  her 
carte  was  made  to  turn  her  back  and  look  askew  over  her  shoulder  ! 
In  this  way  a  rather  amusing  style  of  diversity  was  secured,  regu¬ 
lated  by  daily  and  systematic  adaptations.  R.  W.  S. 


ALCOHOL  AND  “  PROOF  SPIRIT.” 

The  questions  are  frequently  asked — What  is  meant  by  “proof  spirit?" 
what  is  “  absolute  ”  alcohol  ?  and  what  is  the  relation  of  the  one  to 
the  other?  “Proof  spirit”  is  an  arbitrary  standard  of  strength 
adopted  by  the  Excise  for  estimation  and  collection  of  duty,  and  is 
defined  by  Acts  of  Parliament  to  be  “  such  as  shall,  at  a  temperature 
of  51°  Fahrenheit,  weigh  exactly  -}§  parts  of  an  equal  measure  of 
distilled  water.” 

By  the  term  “  absolute  alcohol  ”  is  meant  spirit  absolutely  free 
from  water;  bnt  it  is  not  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  the  shops  in  this 
condition.  What  is  usually  sold  under  that  designation  is  only  ap¬ 
proximately  pure  or  free  from  water ;  but,  so  far  as  photographers 
are  concerned,  is  sufficiently  so  for  the  manufacture  of  collodion,  and 
no  higher  strength  is  needed  or,  indeed,  ever  used.  The  strength  of 
spirits  is,  amongst  chemists,  decided  by  the  specific  gravity,  and 
thus  the  alcohol  for  the  making  of  collodion  is  usually  given  in  the 
books  as  of  a  specific  gravity  of  '805  or  '810,  and  this  is  that  of  the 
spirit  usually  sold  for  the  purpose  under  the  title  of  “  absolute  al¬ 
cohol  ;  ”  but  absolute  alcohol- — the  pure,  anhydrous  spirit— has  a 
specific  gravity  of  '792.  Alcohol  of  -820  specific  gravity  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  for  the  iodising  solution.  Whilst  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  given  the  above  definition  of  “proof  spirit”— one  dependent 
on  weight— it  is  obvious  that  for  duty  purposes  it  is  desirable  that 
some  more  ready  means  should  be  adopted  in  practice,  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  how  much  proof  spirit  is  contained  in  a  given  quantity  of  liquid 
-—that  is,  of  converting  the  test  by  weight  or  specific  gravity  test 
into  a  test  by  volume  or  measure. 

The  specific  gravity  is  taken  by  the  hydrometer  (Sykes’s),  so  ad¬ 
justed  that  the  graduations,  by  reference  to  tables  which  have  been 
carefully  calculated  for  various  temperatures,  gives  the  percentage 
of  proof  spirit  contained  in  the  liquid  to  be  tested,  or,  to  use  the  ex¬ 
ciseman’s  term,  how  much  over  or  under  proof  it  may  be — o.p.  or 
u.p.  as  it  is  usually  written.  Thus,  for  example,  10°  over  proof  (o.p.) 
means  that  100  gallons  of  the  liquid  in  question  contains  as  much 
alcohol  as  110  gallons  of  proof  spirits ;  in  fact,  that  o.p.  represents 
the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  proof  strength. 
Under  proof  (u.p.),  say,  11°,  means  that  100  gallons  of  such  liquid 
contains  eleven  gallons  of  water  and  eighty-nine  gallons  only  of 
proof  spirit.  Such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  the  liquid  renders  the 
calculation  of  the  duty  which  is  charged  on  the  amount  of  proof 
spirit  easily  arrived  at.  The  hydrometer  combined  with  the 
thermometer  readily  gives  the  weight  which  the  tables  by  inspection 
convert  into  volume  under  the  terms  over  and  under  proof.  The 
specific  gravity  of  pure  alcohol,  i.e.,  absolutely  free  from  water, 
is  -792  at  a  temperature  of  60°.  Proof  spirit,  defined  as  above, 
i  has  a  specific  gravity  at  51s  of  ’923,  or  at  60c  of  920. 
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One  hundred,  parts  by  weight  are  made  up  of  forty-nine  alcohol 
and  fifty-one  water ;  by  volume,  of  fifty-six  alcohol  and  forty-four 
water,  as  is  usually  said ;  but  this  is  not  quite  correct,  as  no 
allowance  is  made  for  the  condensation  which  takes  place  when  a 
mixture  of  spirit  and  water  is  made — the  real  proportion  being  fifty- 
seven  alcohol  and  forty-six  water. 

Pure  alcohol,  i.e.,  of  specific  gravity  ‘792,  is  estimated  at  seventy- 
five  and  a-quarter  over  proof;  or  100  gallons  are  equivalent  to  175J 
gallons  of  proof  spirit.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  '838,  and  is  fifty-five  and  three-quarters  over  proof.  Ordinary 
French  brandy,  as  sold,  is  about  eleven  or  twelve  under  proof;  British 
brandy  about  seventeen  under  proof.  The  old-fashioned  method  for 
testing  proof  spirit,  and  from  which  the  term  “proof”  is  derived, 
was  by  means  of  gunpowder,  which  was  moistened  in  a  spoon  with 
the  spirit  to  be  tried,  and  then  set  fire  to.  If  the  powder,  when  the 
spirit  burnt  out,  exploded,  it  was  proof  or  over  proof ;  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  powder  was  left  so  damp  as  either  not  to  burn  at  all  or  to 
burn  but  slowly,  it  was  called  under  proof.  This  test,  however,  was 
but  rude  and  clumsy,  and  gave  no  indication  of  the  actual  strength 
of  the  spirit  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  over  or  under.  F.  L.  P. 


“THE  WINTER  OF  OUR  DISCONTENT.” 

Rough  winds  of  autumn  come  early  to  warn  us  this  year  that  the 
harvest  time  is  nearly  over,  for  those,  at  least,  who  go  forth  a-field  to 
cater  for  the  art  or  curiosity-loving  multitude.  The  toil  and  worry 
and  heat,  the  hope,  the  success,  and  failure  of  another  photographic 
season  is  well-nigh  ended. 

If  it  be  true,  as  a  new  singer  has  it,  that— 

“  The  artist’s  school  is  sorrow — 

The  poet’s  teacher,  pain..”—-'*1 

photographers  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being  artists  of  mark,  for  they 
are  familiar  enough  with  that  kind  of  sorrow  which  comes  of  dis¬ 
appointment. 

Are  you  a  man  of  imagination,  reader  ?  I  hope  you  are ;  and,  if 
so,  have  you  not,  as  each  season  came  round,  filled  out  a  large  sketch 
of  the  work  that  lay  before  you  to  be  done,  and  that  you  would 
strive  to  fulfil  Here  and  there  over  the  land  you  meant  to  wander 
in  quest  of  the  picturesque.  Enchanting  visions  of  grand  scenes 
worthily  represented— of  cloud  and  hill  and  sky  and  sea,  or,  it  might 
be,  of  hoary  spire  and  sleepy  aisle,  gathered  in  faithful  artistic  per¬ 
fection  to  your  store— rose  before  you,  and  quickened  your  blood 
with  a  longing  hope.  In  spite  of  the  experience  of  years  there  was 
even  to  you  a  certain  sweet  consoling  stimulus  in  the  half-delusive 
dream.  Half?  Ah!  well  for  you  if  at  the  year’s  end,  when  the 
work  was  over  and  the  gains  were  reckoned  up,  you  could  really  say 
that  it  had  been  a  half  realisation  of  the  hopeful  fancy,  too  fondly 
bright. 

To  me  often  it  has  seemed,  as  day  by  day  the  labour  and  care 
were  spent,  that  the  amount  of  good  attained  hardly  sufficed  to  raise 
the  mark  above  total  failure.  I  have  stood  on  a  hill  side  and  watched 
with  delight  the  play  of  light  over  the  landscape,  have  drawn  in  in 
gulps  the  pleasure  strangely  apt  to  distil  into  wistful  sadness  which 
came  from  the  everchanging  beauty  of  tint,  and  the  harmony  of  form 
in  the  sweep  of  country  at  my  feet ;  but  when  I  sought  to  gather 
some  flavour  of  this  loveliness  into  a  poor  photograph  I  mostly 
sought  in  vain.  So  counting  thus  each  individual  day,  reckoning  up 
the  sum  of  it,  I  have  frequently  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  had  made  no  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  high  purpose 
with  which  I  set  out. 

It  is  here,  perhaps,  that  photography  brings  the  keenest  of  all 
disappointments  home  to  one-— the  disappointment  of  failure  coming 
from  causes  absolutely  beyond  your  control.  If  Kirke  White  had 
known  the  vicissitudes  of  landscape  photography  he  would  hardly 
have  written  so  wooingly  his  Ode  to  Disappointment. 

And  yet,  when  the  season  is  over,  when  the  heat  and  hurry  is  past, 
and  one  gets  time  to  gather  one’s  self  and  composedly  look  back  over 
all  that  has  been  done,  comparing  the  result  with  the  wide-sweeping 
vision  of  hope,  there  does  rise  up  in  the  mind  a  half- surprised  satis¬ 
faction  to  find  that  something,  after  all,  has  been  attained.  If  the 
dream  has  not  been  realised,  at  least  sufficient  has  been  secured  to 
prove  to  yourself  and  to  others  how  nobly  you  had  dreamed;  for  your 
work  betrays  an  unity  of  design,  and,  it  may  be,  even  an  excellence  of 
execution  greater  than  when  in  close  contact  with  the  trouble  and 
failures  you  had  dared  to  hope  for.  And  so  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
dream  sometimes,  even  if  your  capacity  for  spirit-painting  cause 
you  an  excess  of  sadness  when  in  contact  wtih  the  rough  material 
reality. 


Somewhere  in  his  miscellaneous  writings,  I  think  (it  is  some  eight 
years  now  since  I  read  it,  so  I  may  be  excused  from  absolute  accuracy) 
Lord  Lytton,  amid  many  sage  counsels,  gives  this  one  to  young  men— 
“  Dream,  youth,  and  dream  nobly,  and  thy  dreams  shall  prove 
prophets.”  I  think  that  counsel  is  wise  and  true— true  for  the  poor 
photographer  as  for  the  mighty  poet.  Depend  upon  it,  my  good 
reader,  if  you  have  started  on  your  course  this  year  with  no  ideal 
before  you,  raised  not  an  atom  above  the  material  and  sordid  in  your 
purposes  aud  hopes,  your  best  successes  in  the  end  are  likely  to 
prove  less  valuable  than  the  dreamer’s  failures.  So  on  I  might  run, 
waxing  wondrously  moral;  but  it  is  irrelevant  to  my  title,  unless  you 
can  suppose  that  I  am  moralising  from  out  the  all  too  early  winter 
of  my  own  individual  discontent.  Query :  Is  “Aliquis  ”  an  individual  ? 
That  depends  upon  the  nondivisibility  of  shades.  Propound  the 
query  to  Professor  de  Morgan  the  next  time  you  meet  him. 

And  now,  this  long  preface  over,  I  shall  make  a  more  seemly  con¬ 
clusion  by  a  remark  or  two  directed  towards  the  problem  of  how  best 
the  results — good,  bad,  or  of  no  particular  quality — of  this  hot 
summer’s  work  may  be  well  worked  up  in  the  winter  that  is  at  hand. 

Of  course,  as  I  see  the  matter  stirring,  many  of  you  will  be  early 
solicitous  of  covering  the  walls  of  the  photographic  exhibition  with 
the  very  best  things  you  have  done,  so  as  to  make  it  strike  a  higher 
level  than  any  that  has  gone  before ;  but  that  will  be  before  the 
winter  has  fairly  set  in.  Some  others  might  be  very  well  employed 
in  carefully  cleaning  off  the  films  from  all  the  glasses  used  by  them 
during  the  season,  and  storing  them  in  the  devout  hope  that  some¬ 
thing  more  worthy  the  name  of  photograph  might  get  put  upon 
them  next  year.  Yet  other  some  could  not  employ  themselves 
better  than  in  disposing  of  their  whole  apparatus  and  stock-in  trade, 
as  the  auctioneers  phrase  it,  and,  eschewing  such  a  (to  them)  pros¬ 
pectless  and  profitless  line  of  life,  try  a  dry  goods’  or  tallow-chand¬ 
ler’s  store.  Some  good  might  come  to  them  by  these  useful  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  to  photography  not  a  little.  If,  like  the  teetotallers,  they 
want  an  example  and  some  one  to  give  them  an  encouraging  pat  on 
the  back  with  due  patronising  air,  “  Aliquis  ”  is  willing  heroically  to 
sacrifice  himself  to  that  end. 

But,  seriously,  there  is  one  thing  upon  which  I  must  say  a  con¬ 
cluding  word.  Within  the  last  year  or  two  a  great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  trade  in  winter  by  the  popularity  of  photographs  for  the 
magic  lantern ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  many  of  the  landscape 
photographers  contemplate  this  year  turning  this  branch  of  the  art 
to  profitable  account.  To  these  i  have  at  present  only  this  advice  to 
give — take  care  by  what  means  you  tone  your  transparencies.  Above 
the  necessity  of  pleasing  tints,  above  the  necessity  of  having  black¬ 
looking  films,  there  is  this  paramount  one — that  the  photographs  be 
as  permanent  as  possible.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  public 
will  buy  expensively-coloured  photographs  for  their  lanterns  which 
they  may  expect  to  see  fade  in  a  year. 

I  fear  that  already  not  a  little  hurt  has  been  done  to  our  industry 
in  this  direction  by  the  pell-mell-issued  quantities  of  photographs  so 
very  carelessly  toned  and  put  up  that  already  they  are  useless.  Let 
this  go  on  and  the  trade  must  be  ruined.  Of  all  things  I  think  mer¬ 
cury  should  be  avoided  in  toning  lantern  slides.  What  is  absolutely 
the  best  thing  to  use  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say ;  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  for  prints  that  are  meant  for  colouring  no  toning  at  all 
is  best.  The  simple  collodion  film  will  be  the  least  likely  to  go 
wrong,  and  will  prove,  if  carefully  manipulated,  perfectly  satisfactory 
as  to  brilliancy.  Slides  that  are  used  plain,  being  comparatively 
very  cheap,  are  not  so  greatly  in  danger  of  being  flung  away  or 
avoided  if  they  do  not  prove  very  lasting ;  but  a  carefully-done  and 
highly-coloured  photograph  is  really  the  most  valuable  kind  of  lan¬ 
tern  slide  procurable,  and  no  amount  of  thought  and  care  ought  to 
be  spared  to  render  these,  if  possible,  quite  as  permanent  as  those 
painted  by  hand  solely. 

I  saw  some  exquisite  slides  last  season  printed  by  the  Woodbury 
process,  and  for  those  whose  pictures  are  of  the  exact  size  required 
for  the  slide  this  appears  to  be  an  excellent  mode  of  producing  them ; 
but,  unfortunately,  most  photographers  require  either  to  reduce  or 
enlarge  their  plates,  and  hence  must  fall  back  on  collodion  films. 
Let  us  use  all  care  and  exertion  to  foster  this  promising  field  for 
winter  work,  so  as  to  make  it  a  permanent  means  of  keeping  the 
wolves  and  jackails  of  want  and  idleness  from  our  doors  for  all  the 
winters  to  come.  _  Aliquis. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  SUN  AND  MOON. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Moniteur  de  laPhoto- 
graphie  by  M.  E.  Ogier,  of  Jersey:— 

I  forward  you,  through  the  medium  of  a  friend,  some  photographic 
images  which  I  beg  you  to  regard  not  as  proofs  which  I  consider  worthy 
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of  attention  in  themselves,  but  as  the  results  of  my  first  attempts  in  a 
new  process.  I  believe  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  effects  of  the 
sun  upon  water  have  not  been  obtained,  except  by  preventing  the  sun 
from  striking  the  lenses  ;  I  have  made  negatives  of  this  kind  that  would 
compare  with  most,  though  not  with  those  of  Colonel  Wortley,  the 
skies  of  which  are  admirable. 

I  have  found  out  a  way  of  obtaining  the  same  effects  of  the  sun  upon 
water  by  receiving  the  brilliant  light  upon  the  lens,  and  thus  repro¬ 
ducing  the  image  of  the  sun  itself.  The  originality  of  the  process  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  image  is  not  solarised,  and  that  the  general  effect  is 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  By  varying  the  subjects,  I  shall  obtain,  I  hope, 
effects  more  picturesque  ;  but  for  that  time  is  required,  and  I  am  only 
now  at  my  third  proof. 

I  believe  that  up  to  the  present  time  a  photographic  image  has  not 
been  obtained  by  lunar  light.  I  now  send  you  some  proofs  the  nega¬ 
tives  of  which  were  obtained  at  ten  and  eleven  o’clock  at  night  and  at 
one  in  the  morning,  and  the  stereoscopic  effect  of  which  is  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  curious.  I  feel  confident  that  next  month  I  shall  obtain  nega¬ 
tives  superior  to  those  of  which  I  now  send  you  proofs,  but  for  this 
time  is  necessary.  I  can  only  work  for  a  very  few  hours,  and  on  certain 
fixed  days,  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  sun  and  the  moon  make  a 
particular  angle  with  the  earth.  The  number  of  days  which  are  pro¬ 
pitious  is  also  limited,  as,  without  clouds,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  more 
than  an  oblong  white  spot,  representing  the  progress  of  the  moon 
during  the  exposure,  and  a  similar  white  spot  representing  the  sun  in 
the  white  or  black  sky.  In  these  cases  it  happens  ninety  times  out  of 
a  hundred  that  the  sky  is  solarised  and  overdone,  while  the  earth  is 
quite  devoid  of  detail. 

It  is  just  possible  that,  living  in  Jersey,  out  of  the  photographic  world, 
and  confining  myself  to  the  perusal  of  your  journal  and  that  of  one 
English  photographic  journal,  I  have  only  achieved  in  a  very  simple 
manner  that  which  has  been  done  much  better  by  others  before  me.  In 
that  case  I  must  beg  of  you,  before  publishing  my  letter,  to  tell  me  so, 
before  making  known  to  the  public  the  facts  which  I  have  communi¬ 
cated. 

To  the  above  M.  Lacan,  editor  of  the  Moniteur ,  replies : — 

We  publish  M.  Ogier’s  letter,  because  the  fear  to  which  he  gives 
expression  in  the  latter  part  of  it  does  not  appear  to  be  justified,  as  we 
believe  that  his  experiments  are  the  first  that  have  given  any  such  inte¬ 
resting  results. 

We  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  charming  proofs  published  in 
England  by  MM.  Breese,  Wilson,  and  others,  but  they  were  made  at  a 
different  point  of  view  and  by  different  means. 

M.  Ogier’s  letter  was  accompanied  by  six  proofs  of  21  x  27  and  six 
other  stereoscopic  proofs.  ******* 

Some  of  these  views  are  very  curious,  even  picturesque,  showing  the 
disc  of  the  sun  surrounded  by  clouds,  or  in  the  pure  sky,  the  reflection 
of  the  rays  on  the  waves,  &c. ,  &c. 

The  moonlight  views  are  not  less  interesting,  as  M.  Ogier  says.  Our 
satellite  has  left  on  some  of  them,  in  consequence  of  the  terrestrial 
movement  during  the  exposure,  an  oblong  luminous  trace  of  a  most 
extraordinary  appearance. 

These  experiments  are  very  original  and  very  curious.  We  thank  M. 
Ogier  for  having  communicated  them  to  us,  and  beg  of  him  to  continue 
them, 

- - — - 

ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  EXHIBITION. 

From  a  Special  Correspondent. 

[Second  Notice.] 

The  photographic  department  of  this  year’s  exhibition  does  not  number 
a  great  many  exhibitor,  but  maintains  its  prestige  in  point  of  excellence 
of  the  pictures  sent.  The  first  silver  medal  for  landscapes  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  Outward 
Bound,  though  A  Foaming  Shore,  Breaking  Wave,  The  Beached  Mar- 
gent  of  the  Sea,  The  First  Hour  of  Night,  or  The  Last  Hour  of  Day 
were  equally  worthy  of  the  honour.  These  pictures,  as  most  of  their 
titles  imply,  are  sea  pieces.  The  broken  water  and  advancing  breaker 
show  that  the  exposure  was  instantaneous ;  but  that  that  exposure 
was  ample  and  sufficiently  long  to  produce  a  rich,  soft  negative,  the 
prints  are  evidence. 

The  collodio-albumen  process  was  well  represented  by  seven  pictures 
from  Mr.  W.  D.  Sanderson,  of  Manchester,  whose  Pass  of  Aberglaslyn 
obtained  for  him  the  second  silver  medal. 

A  small  vignette,  On  the  Avon — a  combination  of  negative  touching 
and  masking  in  printing,  styled  “a  photo,  tint,”  by  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking, 
of  London,  was  awarded  a  first  bronze  medal — an  award  which  was, 
perhaps,  better  deserved  by  the  prints  on  vitrified  glass  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
Eyres,  of  Liverpool. 

A  first  silver  medal  having  been  awarded  to  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  for 
his  figure,  Art  Studies,  nothing  could  be  given  for  his  series  of  mag- 
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nifieent  sea  pieces  imitative  of  moonlight  effects — a  rigorous  rule  of  the 
department  excluding  an  exhibitor  from  receiving  more  than  one  prize 
at  the  same  exhibition. 

The  pretty  composition  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  London,  Stolen  Moments, 
richly  deserved  the  first  silver  medal  it  obtained  ;  and  the  same  praise 
may  be  awarded  the  genr6  pictures  of  Mr.  Adam  Distin,  of  Leven,  Fife- 
sliire,  his  Young  Artist  obtaining  a  first  bronze  medal.  Mr.  Netterville 
Briggs,  of  Leamington,  gained  a  first  bronze  medal  for  his  portrait  of  a 
gentleman,  the  four  pictures  by  this  exhibitor  being  marked  with  great 
skill,  both  in  manipulation  and  pose,  combined  with  skilful  retouch¬ 
ing  on  the  heads  of  the  negative. 

Messrs.  Vandyke  and  Brown,  of  Liverpool,  if  they  did  not  receive 
for  their  collection  any  more  praise  than  very  “highly  commended 
for  beauty  of  finish,”  certainly  deserved  something  more  substantial 
(if  not  for  their  coloured  specimens)  for  their  bold  and  rotund  photo¬ 
crayons. 

The  photo-crayons_of  Mr.  Preston,  of  Penzance,  deserved  mention¬ 
ing  in  some  shape  for  their  delicacy  and  rare  amount  of  detail. 

Two  portraits,  by  Mr.  A.  Nicol,  of  Edinburgh,  were  specimens  of 
very  good  photography. 

A  frame  of  most  beautiful  transparencies,  by  Mr.  W.  W oodbury,  with 
some  other  specimens  of  his  process,  did  not  arrive  in  sufficient  time  to 
pass  before  the  eyes  of  the  judges. 

Specimens  of  a  new  heliographic  process,  by  Mr.  Courtenay,  of 
London  (prints  and  plates),  were  shown,  and  obtained  a  first  bronze 
medal.  This  process  seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  secure 
permanency  of  reproductions  in  photography. 

In  the  amateur  section  the  collection  of  Captain  Paget  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Abney  obtained  the  second  silver  medal.  Nothing  could  be 
finer  than  The  Receiving  Room,  Pau  Castle. 

Captain  Foster’s  prize  pictures  from  the  Amateur  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation  secured  the  notice  of  the  judges  in  a  second  bronze  medal  for 
his  Upper  Lake  Fall,  Henbury  Park,  Cheshire,  although  not  so  good,  in 
point  of  manipulation,  as  the  pictures  sent  by  the  only  other  com¬ 
petitor,  Mr.  Brownrigg,  of  Dublin,  the  best  of  whose  work  was,  as 
noticed  last  week,  Lough  Katrine. 

A  photograph  from  an  oil  painting  by  Miss  Violetta  Nixon,  illustrat¬ 
ing  a  passage  in  the  life  of  John  Wesley,  was  highly  commended. 

This  notice  of  the  awards  of  1870  closes  with  the  fact  of  the  award 
of  first  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  Solomon’s  magnesium  lamp — a  judgment  se¬ 
cured  by  its  known  results,  and  not  from  any  practical  manipulation  here, 

— ♦- — 

[official  report.] 

On  Friday  morning  last  the  thirty-eighth  annual  exhibition  of  this 
Society  was  opened  at  the  Hall,  Falmouth.  Mr.  J.  St.  Aubyn,  M.  P. , 
the  President,  announced  the  formal  opening  and  delivered  the  address. 
The  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  and  Sir  Colman  Rashleigh  were  amongst 
the  company  present. 

The  photographic  department  was  well  supported  by  the  most  able 
photographers  of  the  day,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the  judges 
were  able  to  award  the  prizes. 

Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  as  usual,  carried  off  the  first  prize  for 
the  best  landscape  or  view.  Eighteen  in  number  were  exhibited,  and 
The  Outward  Bound  was  awarded  the  first  silver  medal.  This  collection 
of  pictures  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  largest  instantaneous  sea  views 
we  have  ever  seen. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wortley  stands  alone  in  his  own  peculiar  style  of 
portraiture,  which  is  very  effective,  showing  great  artistic  skill  in 
arrangement  as  well  as  perfection  in  manipulation.  The  first  silver 
medal  was  awarded  to  the  picture  My  Queen,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
poi’traits  we  have  ever  seen  produced  by  photography. 

Mr.  J.  Hubbard  sends  his  picture,  Stolen  Moments,  which  is  known 
throughout  the  land  as  a  very  high-class  composition  picture.  This 
work  was  also  awarded  the  first  silver  medal  as  the  best  composition 
picture. 

Mr.  Adam  Distin  was  awarded  a  first  bronze  medal  for  a  charming 
little  composition,  The  Young  Artist. 

Mr.  Sanderson,  of  Manchester,  contributed  some  very  excellent  pro¬ 
ductions  of  very  large  dimensions  by  the  collodio-albumen  dry-plate 
process,  being  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen  as  regards  selection  of  sub¬ 
ject  and  artistic  effect.  The  aerial  effect  is  most  wonderfully  portrayed. 
These  pictures  have  been  greatly  admired.  They  were  awarded  the 
second  silver  medal. 

Mr.  Cocking,  of  Peckham,  London,  exhibits  some  very  pleasing  pro¬ 
ductions,  named  by  him  Photo.  Tints.  They  are  very  soft  and 
delicate.  On  the  Avon  received  a  first  bronze  medal. 

Mr.  N.  Briggs,  of  Leamington,  was  also  awarded  a  first  bronze  medal 
for  his  finely-executed  12  by  10  portraits  in  the  Salomon  style. 

Mr.  J.  Courtenay  was  awarded  a  special  first  bronze  medal  for  his 
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heliographic  productions.  They  were  greatly  admired,  and  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  the  spectators  believe  they  were  photographic  productions. 

Mr.  Preston,  of  Penzance,  sends  some  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  the  Saronytype  process  we  have  ever  seen,  being  soft  and  delicate 
and  well  modelled.  As  a  photographic  artist  Mr.  Preston  is  known 
throughout  the  county. 

The  pictures  just  noticed  contrast  greatly  with  those  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Vandyke  and  Brown,  of  Liverpool,  whose  untouched  specimens 
are  very  hard,  and  wanting  in  half-tone  ;  but  their  highly-finished 
portraits  in  colours  are  beautiful,  and  we  cannot  praise  them  too 
much  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  their  high  finish,  we  cannot 
judge  them  from  a  photographic  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Solomon,  of  Bed  Lion-square,  London,  was  awarded  a  first 
bronze  medal  for  his  magnesium  lamp. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Eyres,  of  Liverpool,  sends  some  pretty  specimens  printed 
on  opal  glass.  They  are  rather  too  cold  in  tone;  were  they  a  little 
warmer  in  tone  it  would  greatly  add  to  their  beauty. 

Mr.  Row,  of  Redruth,  sends  a  frame  of  portraits.  They  are  rather 
hard,  and  the  backgrounds  too  dark. 

The  picture  exhibited  by  Mr.  Nicol,  of  Edinburgh,  Cast  Ashore, 
would  be  very  effective  if  the  background  had  been  from  nature  instead 
of  from  painted  scenery. 

Some  very  fine  specimens  of  photo-relief  printing  or  Woodbury  type 
are  exhibited,  but  arrived  very  late. 

The  amateur  department  was  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  works  of 
Capt.  Paget  and  Lieut.  Abney,  of  Mansfield,  carried  off  the  first  prize  in 
this  department  for  the  beautifully-executed  interiors  of  the  Castle  at 
Pan.  These  works  would  not  have  disgraced  the  hands  of  the  greatest 
masters  in  the  photographic  art. 

Capt.  Foster  was  awarded  the  second  bronze  medal  for  his  picture, 
Upper  Fall,  Heribury,  Cheshire— &  very  clever  production. 

We  must  not  forget,  above  all,  the  charming  little  portrait  by  Miss 
G,  Halsted,  a  lady  amateur.  It  was  taken  out  of  doors,  is  very  artistic, 
and  the  manipulation  perfect. 

Mr.  Brownrigg  sends  some  very  clever  productions. 


PRACTICAL  NOTES. 


[Monitrur  ns  la  Photographic.] 

Means  op  Removing  Spots  Occasioned  by  Nitrate  op  Silver. — The 
chloride  of  copper  removes  these  stains  even  from  linen.  In  this  latter 
case  a  (Rlute  solution  should  be  used,  and  the  cloth  should  be  well 
rinsed  with  plenty  of  water.  The  colours  are  not  destroyed  if  care  be 
taken  to  wash  the  part  with  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Polishing  of  Plates.— Papier  Joseph  or  silk  paper  rolled  into  a  com- 
aet  cylinder  of  ten  centimetres  diameter,  held  by  means  of  a  cord  at 
oth  ends,  furnishes  a  polisher  as  economical  as  it  is  efficacious.  The 
lates  are  washed,  and  before  they  become  dry  are  rubbed  with  acid  and 
rown  paper  on  both  sides.  After  rinsing  they  are  washed  with  a  dry 
linen  cloth,  and  finally  polished  with  the  roller  above  described.  It  is 
wonderful  to  see  how  quickly  and  how  well  this  answers  the  purpose. 

Toning  of  Positives  Transferred  upon  Opal  Glass.— -These  kinds  of 
images  are  best  toned  after  removal  from  the  glass.  This  is  effected  by 
dissolving  separately,  in  100  parts  of  water,  one  part  of  the  nitrate  of 
uranium,  and  in  100  other  parts  of  water  one  part  of  red  prussiate  of 
iron  and  potash.  The  two  solutions  are  then  mixed.  After  having 
strengthened  the  proof  by  pyrogallic  acid  and  deepened  the  colour  of 
the  pellicle  of  collodion  on  both  sides  by  plunging  it  into  a  bath  con¬ 
taining  chloride  of  platina,  and  then  fixing  it,  it  is  placed  in  a  vessel 
containing  the  liquor  prepared  as  above  until  it  assumes  by  trans¬ 
parency  a  fine  brown  tone.  The  pellicle  is  afterwards  spread  upon 
lass,  and  the  folds  and  air-bubbles  are  got  rid  of  by  means  of  a  brush, 
t  is  then  dried  and  covered  with  the  varnish  for  negatives.  The  glass 
that  is  matt  on  both  sides  is  a  perfect  substitute  in  this  process  for 
opal  glass,  and  its  success  is  equally  certain. 


MILITARY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Echo.] 

An  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  modem  warfare  calls  science  to  its 
aid  is  afforded  in  the  important  use  now  made  of  photography  in  mili¬ 
tary  affairs.  An  art-science  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  no 
further  use  than  that  of  pandering  to  our  vanity,  by  depicting  the 
human  form  in  all  its  favourable,  and  sometimes  unfavourable,  aspects, 
would  scarcely  seem  adaptable  to  the  serious  purposes  of  war.  That 
such  is,  however,  the  case,  will  be  at  once  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  duties 
fulfilled  by  certain  branches  and  departments  of  the  army.  In  this 
country  there  exists,  besides  the  principal  Photographic  Establishment 
at  Woolwich,  a  military  school  of  photography  at  Chatham,  a  photo¬ 
lithographic  department  at  Southampton,  and  several  minor  offices 
where  the  camera  is  much  used.  In  France  the  art  is  also  extensively 


practised  in  the  War  Department,  and  in  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Belgium 
likewise  ;  while  in  America,  during  the  recent  war,  so  much  was  the 
camera  relied  upon  as  a  species  of  field-copying  and  printing  apparatus 
that  a  staff  of  photographers  was  specially  organised  to  afford  assistance 
to  the  different  corps. 

The  multiplying  of  maps  and  plans  rapidly  and  inexpensively  is  an 
application  of  the  greatest  value.  In  the  American  war,  in  Abyssinia 
and  in  the  present  Franco-German  campaign,  the  camera  has  been 

extensively  used  in  this  connection.  Copies  ot  the  staff  map  of  France _ 

a  document  of  intrinsic  importance— were  possessed  by  the  Prussians  in 
but  very  small  numbers  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  all 
prospect  of  obtaining  further  supplies  was  at  once  closed  by  the  French 
authorities  prohibiting  its  sale.  To  make  an  accurate  copy  of  this  map 
upon  stone  or  metal  would  have  been  the  work  of  months,  but  its  re¬ 
production  by  photography,  or  rather  photolithography,  involved  but 
a  few  hours’  labour,  and  within  a  week  many  thousand  facsimiles  of 
the  plan  are  said  to  have  been  struck  off  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
invading  army. 

At  the  time  of  the  Abyssinian  campaign  there  existed  no  reliable 
maps  of  the  country  whatever ;  and  in  this  instance,  therefore,  the  aid 
of  the  photographers  was  particularly  welcome.  In  the  progress  of 
troops  through  an  enemy’s  territory  it  is  naturally  of  great  importance 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  country.  To  collect  infor¬ 
mation  in  Abyssinia  ail  advance  guard  was  organised,  comprising  among 
its  numbers  both  surveyors  and  photographers ;  the  country  was 
carefully  reconnoitered  in  all  directions,  and  the  plans  and  sketches 
furnished  by  the  surveyors  were  at  once  reduced  to  a  certain  fixed  scale 
by  the  camera,  and  copies  thereof  printed  off  as  rapidly  as  possible.  So 
quickly  was  the  work  conducted,  that  sometimes  half-a-dozen  plans  of 
different  proportions  were  reduced  to  the  prescribed  dimensions,  fitted 
together,  and  multiplied  thirty  times,  within  the  space  of  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  Pictures  of  the  ravines,  passes,  and  rivers  were 
likewise  secured  by  means  of  the  camera,  to  show  the  real  character  of 
the  natural  difficulties  through  which  the  troops  were  to  pass,  and 
sketches  of  localities  and  points  of  military  or  historical  interest  were 
in  like  manner  also  obtained. 

At  the  General  Photographic  Establishment  at  Woolwich  the  duties 
performed  are  exceedingly  various ;  first  in  importance,  doubtless,  being 
its  value  as  a  means  of  imparting  instruction.  The  importance  of  the 
camera,  in  this  respect,  may  be  shown  by  reference  to  a  series  of  pictures 
Illustrative  of  artillery  exercises,  and  representing,  by  means  of  about 
a  hundred  sketches,  the  manner  in  which  drill  connected  with  siege 
guns,  field  pieces,  mortars,  rockets,  &c.,  is  conducted.  One  picture,  for 
instance,  illustrates  the  command,  “  Prepare  to  load.”  A  gun  is  seen 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  artillerymen,  all  of  whom  bear  upon  the  cap 
a  distinguishing  number  from  1  to  8,  and  occupy  the  various  positions 
proper  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  order.  Another  picture  represents  the 
action  ‘  ‘ Load.  ”  The  men  have  now  moved  from  their  previous  positions, 
and  are  seen  in  the  act  of  loading  the  gun,  each  gunner  strictly 
performing  the  duty  set  down  to  him.  The  next  pictures  will  illustrate 
— in  their  order — the  several  commands  that  follow,  and  so  on  through¬ 
out  the  book.  The  value  of  a  volume  of  this  kind  to  instructors  and 
recruits  is  at  once  evident,  for  a  glance  at  the  pictures  suffices  to  show 
any  man  his  place  at  the  gun  on  the  issue  of  the  various  commands, 
and  to  make  him  comprehend  his  duties  far  more  readily  than  if  a 
single  explanation  of  the  matter  only  were  afforded. 

For  purposes  of  record  photography  is  of  considerable  assistance.  In 
experimenting  with  various  projectiles  against  iron  targets  of  different 
thicknesses,  the  unerring  lens  affords  ready  facilities  in  registering 
results.  The  impression  made  by  a  certain  shot  at  a  long  or  a  short  range, 
the  damage  done  to  the  backing  of  a  target  by  a  weighty  shell,  or  the 
heavy  pounding  nature  of  a  Palliser  projectile,  are  all  photographed,  the 
prints  serving  as  accurate  and  impartial  illustrations  to  the  reports  of 
the  officers  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  experiments.  It  is, 
indeed,  on  the  evidence  of  these  photographs  that  judgment  is  formed 
of  the  value  of  the  results,  and  that  the  construction  of  ships  and  land 
defences  are  planned. 

Another  not  less  interesting  application  of  the  camera  is  its  use  to 
convey  information  from  head  quarters  to  the  military  out-stations. 
Whenever  a  change  occurs  in  important  matters  of  equipment,  such  as 
the  mode  of  wearing  accoutrements,  the  picketing  of  horses,  the 
adjustment  of  pack-saddles,  setting  up  of  tents,  &c.,  the  new  modifi¬ 
cation  is  shown  in  a  photograph,  bearing  upon  it  the  necessary 
instructions,  and  copies  of  these  are  then  distributed  to  India,  America, 
Australia,  and  all  parts  of  her  Majesty’s  dominions.  It  happened  that 
a  supply  of  six  thousand  pack-saddles  were  required  at  the  time  of  the 
Abyssinian  expedition,  and  as  there  were  none  suitable  in  store,  a 
pattern  was  specially  devised,  and  the  necessary  number  forthwith 
ordered.  The  army  was  to  start  from  Bombay,  whereas  the  saddles 
were  supplied  from  England.  As  the  men  who  were  to  use  them  were 
quite  ignorant  of  their  construction  and  mode  in  which  they  were  to  be 
fitted,  some  difficulty  would  necessarily  have  arisen  when  the  mules 
were  being  hurriedly  harnessed  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea.  To  meet 
this  difficulty  the  authorities  at  home  fitted  a  mule  with  the  trappings 
in  the  approved  manner,  and  caused  photographs  to  be  taken  from 
several  points  of  view,  and  of  these  copies  were  despatched  to  Annesley 
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Bay,  which  at  once  conveyed  to  the  soldiers  the  information  of  which 
they  stood  in  need. 

For  controlling  the  amount  of  work  done  by  contractors  from  time  to 
time,  for  aiding  in  military  surveys  by  registering  the  position  of  signal 
flags  and  other  land-marks,  the  photographic  apparatus  may  be 
rendered  available.  And  when  we  remember  that  the  principal 
originator  of  photography,  Nicephore  Niepce,  was  himself  a  military 
officer,  we  may  think  there  is  other  ground  for  satisfaction  that  this 
great  invention  serves  in  some  way  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  its 
founder’s  profession. 


foldings  of  Soridies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Sept.  21st . 

Edinburgh . 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  after  the  recess  was  held  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  on  the  8th  instant, —Mr.  M.  Noton.  Y.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  May  meeting  were  read  and  passed,  and  Mr.  R. 
A.  Bradley  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sorry  there  was  no  paper  to  read,  and 
uro-ed  the  members  to  exert  themselves  to  interest  the  monthly  meet¬ 
ings,  and,  above  all,  to  bring  their  productions,  good  or  bad,  for 
inspection  by  the  members  at  the  meetings. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a  few  prints  from  negatives  taken  on  the 
River  Wharfe,  and  also  several  cloud  pictures  taken  on  collodio-albumen 
plates. 

Mr.  Atherton  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  propose  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  October,  that  the  following  be  added  to  the  rules  of  the 
Society : — 

“  That  each  member  shall  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  at  any 
monthly  meeting  once  only  during  each  session.” 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  usual  complimentary  votes. 


Cflmspflidmta. 


MR.  LEA’S  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  would  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  new 
collodio-bromide  process  to  those  who  desire  to  work  one  that  will  give 
all  the  brilliancy  and  depth  to  objects  in  the  foreground,  and  that 
gradual  softness  in  the  distances  called  serial  perspective,  so  necessary 
to  constitute  in  the  resulting  proofs  a  picture  really  worth  more  than  a 
passing  glance.  It  is  a  process,  also,  by  which  the  plates  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  rapidity  and  cleanliness  both  in  preparation  and  develop¬ 
ment,  and  possessing  very  great  sensitiveness.  I  send  for  your  inspec¬ 
tion  three  negatives  and  proofs,  which  I  believe  will  prove  better  than 
mere  statements  what  the  process  is  capable  of. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Wood  Green,  London,  September  13,  1870.  G.  Phillips. 

[Accompanying  the  above  letter  were  three  negatives  taken  by 
Mr.  Lea’s  process,  together  with  prints  from  these  and  several  others 
taken  by  the  same  process.  They  quite  warrant  the  encomiums 
pronounced  on  the  process  by  our  correspondent. — Eds.] 


STEREOSCOPY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Several  years  ago  a  scientific  gentleman — Mr.  Heisch,  I 
believe — took  stereoscopic  photographs  of  minute  objects  by  means  as 
simple  as  they  are  efficient.  These  consisted  in  covering  with  an 
opaque  shutter,  such  as  a  piece  of  blackened  paper,  one-half  of  the 
object  glass  of  the  single  or  ordinary  microscope. 

The  first  picture  is  obtained  when  the  shutter  referred  to  is  at  one 
side,  say  the  right,  and  the  second  when  it  is  turned  to  the  opposite 
side  —  neither  the  object  glass,  the  body  of  the  microscope,  or  the 
camera  being  in  any  way  disturbed  during  the  operation. 

The  method  is  precisely  analagous  to  that  of  taking  a  pair  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  portraits  by  means  of  a  large  lens,  using  the  opposite  halves  of 
the  lens  when  taking  the  pictures,  which  must,  of  course,  be  done  one 
after  the  other.  Provided  that  no  alteration  whatever  has  been  made, 
except  that  of  shifting  the  open  portion  of  the  lens  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  the  two  portraits  obtained  by  such  an  arrangement  will  be  truly 
stereoscopic. 

In  the  system  just  described,  as  applied  by  Mr.  Heisch  to  the  micro¬ 
scope,  the  same  effect  is  obtained. — I  am,  yours,  &c. , 

/September  13,  1870.  E.  W.  Fletcher. 


$$mdlamm 

Cure  for  Sore  Hands. — A  correspondent  of  an  American  con¬ 
temporary,  whose  hands  became  so  tender  as  ultimately  to  have  become 
sore  from  the  handling  of  the  toning,  fixing,  and  other  solutions  used 
in  photography,  has  discovered  a  complete  remedy  for  this  annoyance. 
It  is  simply  to  thoroughly  brush  the  fingers  and  hands  with  an  ordinary 
nail  brush  immediately  after  having  been  working  with  deleterious 
solutions.  He  attributes  the  sores  to  the  closing  of  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  and  considers  the  benefit  thus  derived  to  arise  from  the  operation 
of  the  brush  imparting  a  healthy  action  to  the  skin. 

Varnish  for  Negatives. — A  sample  of  negative  varnish  that  we 
have  received  from  Mr.  Jones,  of  Marlborough,  answers  in  an 
admirable  manner  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  With  the 
view  of  producing  a  varnish  that  should  be  sufficiently  rough  to  permit 
the  application  of  a  blacklead  pencil  for  working  upon  the  surface,  and 
at  the  same  time  hard  enough  to  protect  the  collodion  picture  from  any 
damage  likely  to  be  sustained  when  worked  upon  by  such  a  pencil, 
Mr.  Jones  has  experimented  with  various  gums,  resins,  and  solvents,  and 
with  gratifying  results.  The  varnish  is  applied  to  the  cold  plate,  and 
soon  sets  (becoming  very  hard)  with  a  perfectly  dead  surface  on  which 
the  pencil  may  be  applied  with  freedom.  When  all  the  desired 
“retouching”  has  been  effected,  the  plate  is  warmed  and  another 
application  of  the  varnish  made,  which  this  time  leaves  a  smooth  and 
glossy  surface.  In  the  case  of  one  negative  to  which  we  applied  the 
varnish,  we  printed  with  it  when  the  surface  was  in  a  matt  condition 
— that  is,  without  giving  it  the  second  coating — and  the  effect  was  good# 

On  Fixing  Silver  Prints. — It  would  appear  that  in  some  localities 
at  least  the  fixing  of  photographs  is  a  mere  matter  of  guesswork.  It 
has  been  found  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  one  of  our  most  thorough  and  pains¬ 
taking  investigators  of  photographic  matters,  that  a  print  should  be 
immersed  at  least  twenty  minutes  in  the  hypo,  before  it  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  fixed.  Our  practice  has  led  us  to  the  same  conclusion ;  we  always 
leave  the  prints  in  the  hypo,  for  twenty-five  minutes.  The  only  way  to 
judge  properly  of  their  condition  is  to  hold  up  a  print  before  a  window 
and  look  through  it.  The  appearance  of  the  print  is  so  decided  that  no 
mistake  can  be  made.  One  fruitful  source  of  round,  yellow  spots  is  the 
habit  of  putting  prints  in  the  hypo,  face  down.  When  this  is  done  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  small  bubbles  of  air  from  forming  under 
the  prints.  As  these  press  closely  against  the  albumen  surface,  they 
prevent  the  action  of  the  hypo,  upon  the  spot  where  they  are  located. 
We  used  to  be  very  much  troubled  in  this  way  ;  but  now,  since  we 
have  divined  the  cause  and  fixed  our  prints  face  up,  we  have  had  no 
more  of  that  trouble.  The  top  layer,  however,  should  always  be  fixed 
face  down. — Anthony's  Photo.  Bulletin. 

Washing  Prints. — A  method  of  washing  prints  by  means  of  an  India- 
rubber  roller  is  thus  described  in  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin: — ■ 
In  our  April  number  we  noticed  the  introduction  of  a  new  method  for 
washing  photographic  prints.  We  now  explain  the  uses  of  the  articles 
required : — These  are,  first,  a  pair  of  rubber  rollers  twelve  inches  long  and 
one-and-a-quarter  inch  in  diameter,  and  apiece  of  “pure  gum”  sheet 
rubber,  between  which  the  prints  are  placed  for  washing.  The  rubber 
rollers  are  then  drawn  backwards  and  forwards  over  it,  in  the  tank  or  dish, 
which  may  contain  one  or  two  gallons  of  water,  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
when  the  water  may  be  poured  off  and  renewed  as  often  as  may  be 
thought  necessary.  A  portion  of  this  water  may  now  be  put  in  a  small 
vial,  and  tested  as  follows:  —  Take  a  little  of  the  water  in  a  vial,  and 
drop  into  it  two  or  three  drops  of  a  solution  of  starch ;  mix  thoroughly 
together,  and  then  add  one  or  two  drops  of  a  solution  of  iodine.  If  the 
hyposulphite  has  been  entirely  removed,  the  mixture,  upon  being  shaken, 
will  remain  of  a  strong  blue  colour ;  if,  however,  a  trace  of  hyposulphite 
remains,  the  blue  colour  will  not  be  retained.  By  this  method,  prints 
can  be  washed  in  a  few  minutes  better  than  they  could  be  by  lying  all 
night  in  water,  which  has  a  tendency  to  dissolve  the  albumen  and  to 
lower  the  tone  of  the  whites. 

How  to  Utilise  An  Old  Negative  Bath  for  Printing. — Mr. 
David  Duncan  describes  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  the  way  in 
which  he  modifies  Hardwich’s  directions  to  render  a  negative  bath  use¬ 
ful  for  printing: — Take  any  old  negative  bath,  no  matter  if  it  fogs  or 
has  been  overworked.  If  acid  neutralise  either  with  carbonate  of  soda 
or  liquor  ammonia,  a  slight  excess  of  alkali  does  not  matter,  and  set  in 
the  sun  for  an  hour  or  so ;  if  their  is  no  sun  keep  it  in  the  light  as  long 
as  you  can.  The  object  of  this  is  to  precipitate  all  organic  and  other 
impurities,  while  retaining  the  alcohol  in  the  solution.  When  suffi¬ 
ciently  sunned,  add  one  drachm  of  a  solution  of  citric  acid  (sixteen 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water)  to  every  eight  ounces  of  bath  solution. 
The  object  of  this,  according  to  Hardwich,  is  to  precipitate  the  iodide 
of  silver  in  the  bath.  Filter  and  add  fresh  silver  until  the  solution  con¬ 
tains  thirty-five  grains  to  the  ounce.  Now  to  every  half  gallon  add 
half  an  ounce  of  muriatic  acid,  shake  well,  then  add  enough  liquor  am¬ 
monia  to  make  it  slightly  alkaline,  again  shake  well,  filter,  and  save  the 
filtering-paper  for  subsequent  filtering  as  long  as  you  can.  Every  time 
you  strengthen  add  a  little  acid  and  ammonia  as  described.  Float  the 
paper  from  thirty  to  forty  seconds.  No  more.  Fume  as  usual,  and  the 
prints  will  be  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  operation  detailed  appears 
troublesome,  but  in  practice  is  really  not  so. 
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The  Solar  Eclipse. — The  refusal  of  the  Admiralty  to  allow  the 
use  of  a  ship  for  the  proposed  eclipse  expeditions  to  Gibraltar  and  Syra¬ 
cuse  has  made  a  painful  impression  in  scientific  circles.  We  can  scarcely 
believe  that  this  refusal  will  not,  even  now,  be  reconsidered.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  recent  scientific  research  into  the  subject  of  solar  physics  had 
left  one  great  problem  still  unsolved,  and  astronomers  hoped  to  solve 
that  problem  during  the  course  of  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  December 
24th  next.  To  this  end  no  fewer  than  sixty  students  of  science  had  offered 
their  services.  The  journey  to  Gibraltar  or  Syracuse  would  have  in¬ 
volved  considerable  personal  inconvenience  to  all  these  volunteers  in  the 
cause  of  science  ;  many  of  them  would  have  incurred  no  unimportant 
pecuniary  expenses  in  carrying  out  their  proposed  plans  ;  and  to  not  a 
few  the  mere  amount  of  time  necessarily  sacrificed  during  the  voyage 
would  have  been  in  effect  a  pecuniary  sacrifice.  Yet  in  the  interests  of 
scientific  progress  all  these  gentlemen  had  been  willing  to  join  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  And  now  by  what  must  seem  until  explained  a  paltry  parsi¬ 
mony,  the  means  of  transport,  which  could  have  cost  the  country  little 
by  comparison  with  the  sacrifices  made  by  individuals,  are  refused  to 
both  the  expeditions.  It  is  easy  to  renew  the  old  cui  bono  argument ;  to 
ask  what  material  profit  the  country  can  gain  from  the  determination 
of  the  nature  of  the  sun’s  corona.  As  respects  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  the  great  problem  of  solar  physics  makes  rather  a  poor  figure. 
But  England  has  not  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  so  strictly  measuring 
the  interest  of  scientific  researches  by  the  money  standard.  More  than 
a  century  ago  the  country  was  willing  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  voyages 
to  the  Antipodes,  undertaken  to  solve  a  problem  of  no  greater  interest 
than  that  which  our  observers  had  hoped  to  attack  next  December. 
Captain  Cooke  and  his  companions  encountered  all  the  perils  of  a  voyage 
of  circumnavigation  in  order  to  make  observations  (such  at  least  was 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  expedition)  intended  to  inform  men  whether 
the  sun  is  ninety  or  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  from  us — a  matter  of  no 
commercial  moment  whatever,  not  even  associated  in  the  most  remote 
degree  with  the  astronomy  which  serves  our  seamen  and  geographers. 
Yet,  again,  a  handsome  sum  (let  us  gather  comfort  at  least  from  this) 
has  been  granted  for  observations  of  a  like  character  four  years  hence. 
The  Antarctic  seas  will  be  traversed  in  1874  to  solve  that  same  problem 
of  the  sun’s  distance  which  has  so  little  commercial  moment,  yet  interests 
us  all  so  much.  Why  a  phenomenon  which  occurs  at  a  distance  so 
much  more  convenient,  which  bears  on  a  problem  at  least  as  interesting, 
and  to  observe  which  so  many  eminent  men  had  offered  their  services, 
should  thus  be  despised  by  the  Admirality,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
It  can  scarcely  be  that  the  war  has  disturbed  men’s  minds  too  much  to 
allow  of  a  single  steamer  being  despatched  to  the  Mediterranean.  Eng¬ 
land  has  not  hitherto  shrunk  from  scientific  investigations  for  such 
reasons.  In  the  most  agitated  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  Delambre 
and  Meehain  measured  the  arc  of  the  meridian  between  Dunkirk  and 
Barcelona,  and  they  completed  their  work  though  France  was  then  being 
invaded,  and  though  at  every  station  of  their  progress  the  peasantry 
were  ready  to  arrest  them  as  hostile  spies.  Truly  we  hope  no  shame 
will  be  suffered  to  fall  upon  the  scientific  repute  of  England,  but  we 
fear  greatly  that  this  will  happen  unless  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  the  Admiralty  the  reversal  of  their  decree  against  science. 
Let  us  note,  in  conclusion,  that  no  such  opportunity  for  observing  the 
eclipsed  sun,  at  European  stations,  will  occur  for  several  years  to  come. 
— Daily  Neivs. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  noin 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A  pair  of  Ross’s  wide  angle  stereo,  doublet  lenses,  and  a  pair  each  six  and 
seven-inch  Grubb’s  aplanatic  stereo,  lenses,  will  be  exchanged  for  their  value 
in  stereo,  negatives  of  Scotch  or  Irish  scenery. — Address,  Pumphrey  Brothers, 
Birmingham. 

A  large  four-inch  diameter  portrait  lens  will  be  exchanged  for  a  good  solar 
camera.  Difference  to  be  paid.  Address,  H.  M.,  care  of  Mr.  Starling,  6, 
Bowater  Place,  Blackheath,  S  E. 

I  will  exchange  a  very  handsome  dado,  showing  two  sides,  by  Bull,  of  London 
— cost  four  pounds  ;  also  a  triune,  by  Cussons,  cost  three  guineas,  for  any¬ 
thing  useful  in  photography  of  same  value.  Offers  invited. — Address,  Thos. 
Kay,  Photographer,  160,  St.  George’s  Road,  Bolton. 

The  Saturday  Review  from  1863  to  1870,  and  Science  Gossip  from  1865  to  1870, 
bound,  and  as  good  as  new,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  copy  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  from  its  commencement.— Address,  C.  H.  D., 
Post  Office,  Dudley. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

E.  Debenham.— We  shall  write  to  you. 

G.  D. — We  regret  to  hear  of  the  accident  that  has  befallen  you.  The  business 
note  will  receive  attention. 


J.  Harris  (Portsea). — Received,  and  will  be  attended  to. 

P.  (Wood  Green).— Please  to  call  or  send  for  the  negatives  and  prints,  as  wo 
have,  at  present,  no  facilities  for  returning  them. 

S.  Kohl. — 'Ihe  Bunsen  burner  has  been  successfully  tried  for  burning-in 
photo-enamels ;  but  we  have  too  little  practical  acquaintance  with  this  mode 
of  effecting  the  vitrification  to  warrant  us  in  offering  you  advice. 

A.  B.  L.  (Preston). — As  water,  when  freezing,  ejects  foreign  matter  of  every 
kind,  you  may  concentrate  your  nitrate  of  silver  solution  by  means  of  freez¬ 
ing  mixtures,  picking  out  the  water  crystals  as  they  are  formed.  For  the 
same  reason,  ice,  when  melted,  becomes  water  that  is  sufficiently  pure  to  be 
used  in  the  formation  of  a  nitrate  bath. 

An  Architect. — The  great  point  in  taking  the  photograph  of  a  building  is  to 
have  the  camera  quite  level.  If  you  point  it  upwards  you  may  be  sure  of 
having  distortion — the  top  of  the  building  will  be  narrower  than  its  base. 
A  camera  of  such  high  character  as  yours  should  have  a  swing  back,  by  which 
such  defects  could  be  readily  overcome.  In  reply  to  your  other  question, 
the  gentleman  who  took  the  series  of  Crimean  pictures  was  the  late  Mr. 
Roger  Fenton.  We  are  not  aware  where  any  of  them  could  now  be  pro¬ 
cured. 

J .  S.  Curwood. — If  a  careful  examination  be  made  of  the  concave  lens  of  the 
back  pair  of  the  orthoscopic  objective,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  both 
surfaces  are  apparently7  equal,  they  are  not  so  in  reality,  one  being  of  deeper 
curvature  than  the  other.  The  flattest  side  must  be  placed  nearest  to  the 
front  lens,  otherwise  the  marginal  definition  will  be  impaired.  It  was,  we 
think,  a  mistake  in  Herr  Voigtlander  to  mount  the  back  lenses  as  he  did,  for, 
when  they  are  removed  in  order  to  be  cleaned,  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  they 
are  correctly  replaced,  to  the  damage  of  the  eminent  optician’s  reputation. 

James  Duly  (Hurstmonceaux). — We  do  not  quite  understand  your  meaning 
when  you  say  that  you  “find  great  difficulty  in  removing  the  paper,  as  it 
seems  much  more  inclined  to  leave  the  glass.”  If  the  pigmented  paper  be 
pressed  in  contact  with  a  clean  glass,  it  will  adhere  until  the  intermediate 
layer  of  gelatine  be  so  softened  or  partially  dissolved  by  hot  water  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  removed,  some  of  the  gelatine  adhering  to  the  paper,  but 
the  greater  portion  remaining  attached  to  the  glass,  out  of  which  portion  the 
picture  is  developed.  We  give  this  brief  summary  of  the  process  in  order  to 
guide  you  in  making  a  clear  statement  of  the  case. 

T.  G.  P.  (Ireland). — 1.  The  lens  described  will  answer  for  cartes.  It  will  not 
be  so  suitable  for  taking  a  standing  figure  as  the  lenses  made  specially  for 
that  purpose,  owing  to  the  focus  being  rather  shorter  ;  but  for  a  vignetted 
bust  it  will  not  be  inferior  to  the  best. — 2.  It  is  the  description  of  the  picture 
that  is  entered  in  the  Registrar’s  books,  therefore  size  is  of  no  consequence. 
As  there  are  usually  minute  points  of  difference  between  negatives  apparently 
similar,  it  is  better  to  register  the  whole  of  them.  However,  if  you  send 
prints  for  our  inspection  we  shall  then  be  able  to  advise  you  better  how  to 
proceed.— 3.  The  cost  of  a  certificate  will  be  5s.  3d.  for  each  picture ;  we  can 
obtain  it  for  you. 

Rudolph  (Hull). — You  have  no  reason  to  suspect  the  purity  of  the  distilled 
water  because  the  silver  bath  became  quite  cloudy  when  some  of  it  was  added. 
The  action  that  took  place  was  as  follows : — The  bath,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  long  used,  was  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver.  Now,  the  weaker 
the  bath  the  less  iodide  it  dissolves,  and  when  the  distilled  water  was  added 
you  weakened  the  power  of  the  solution  to  hold  in  chemical  suspension  all  the 
iodide  with  which  it  was  previously  charged,  and  the  precipitation  of  the 
latter  occasioned  the  cloudiness  alluded  to.  The  addition  of  a  few  crystals 
of  nitrate  of  silver  would  cause  the  iodide  to  be  re-dissolved,  but  it  was 
better  to  filter  it  out  as  you  have  done. 

Histologist. — Before  a  satisfactory  photograph  of  the  interior  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  it  will  be  requisite  that  a  collodion  having  a  thick,  opaque  body  be 
used.  If  the  film  be  thin  and  translucent,  each  window  in  the  sacred  edifice, 
when  seen  in  the  photograph,  will  be  surrounded  with  a  misty  halo,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  light  passing  through  the  film  and  becoming  reflected  from 
the  back  surface  of  the  glass.  If  a  suitable  collodion  cannot  be  readily  ob¬ 
tained,  apply  to  the  back  of  the  plate  a  sheet  of  red  blotting-paper  made 
thoroughly  wet  before  it  is  used.  This  will  absorb  the  light  that  passes 
through  the  film,  and  which,  but  for  this,  would  be  reflected  back  upon 
another  portion  of  the  film,  with  the  results  already  referred  to. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  September  14 th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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NON-REVERSED  CARBON  OPALOTYPES:  THE  MEANS 
BY  WHICH  THEY  MAY  BE  OBTAINED. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.— CHAP.  I. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  recent  article  on  the  production  of 
opalotypes  in  carbon  or  other  pigment,  we  have  had  our  attention 
constantly  directed,  both  by  written  and  oral  communications,  to  the 
one  great  characteristic  drawback  at  present  in  this  beautiful  process — 
the  pictures  are  all  reversed ;  and,  inasmuch  as  by  no  system  of  trans¬ 
ferring  the  print  itself  can  this  be  rectified,  we  must  revert  to  other 
measures.  It  is  true  that  in  numerous  cases  it  is  of  comparatively 
little  consequence  whether  a  portrait  be  reversed  or  not,  one  side  of 
the  face  of  many  persons  being  so  much  like  the  other  as  to  render  it  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  distinguish  between  them.  Still,  in  numerous 
instances,  there  are  physiognomical  peculiarities,  not  to  speak  of  the 
reversal  of  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  in  the  case  of  gentlemen,  by 
which  any  departure  from  the  strict  rule  of  right  and  left  is  instantly 
detected.  Every  lady  has  not  a  mole  on  one  side  of  the  face,  but 
those  who  are  so  distinguised  would  not  care  to  have  it  depicted  in 
their  “counterfeit  presentment”  as  being  on  the  other  side;  nor, 
when  imperious  Fashion  may  demand  the  placing  of  a  flower,  ribbon, 
or  similar  piece  of  adornment  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  would 
any  fair  slave  to  the  rules  of  the  toilet  submit  for  a  single  moment 
to  the  bare  idea  of  its  being  displayed  in  the  photograph  otherwise 
than  as  dictated  by  fashion. 

As  opalotypes  in  pigments  will  certainly  be  much  sought  after  by 
the  public  when  photographers  allure  their  attention  to  this  ar¬ 
tistic  department  of  our  art  by  the  display  of  seductive  speci¬ 
mens  capable  of  being  originated  by  this  process,  it  is  desirable 
that  every  defect,  real  or  alleged,  in  the  method  of  producing  them 
be  fairly  met,  grappled  with,  and  removed. 

There  are  three  methods  by  which  non-reversed  opalotypes  may 
be  produced. 

The  first  is  by  making  use  of  a  negative  that  has  been  purposely 
taken  reversed.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  simplest  method ; 
but,  for  obvious  reasons,  there  is  no  necessity  that  we  should  further 
allude  to  it  in  this  article. 

The  second  is  a  method  on  which  we  have  bestowed  much  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  past  few  weeks.  It  consists,  as  will  have  been  sur¬ 
mised,  in  removing  the  collodion  film  from  the  glass  plate,  and,  if  it 
be  desired,  re-attaching  it  to  the  plate  by  the  side  opposite  to  that  by 
which  it  was  previously  connected;  or,  preferably,  using  it  in  its 
pellicular  condition. 

Previous  to  entering  into  this  subject  with  some  detail,  we  shall 
say  a  few  words,  by  way  of  combating  the  most  common,  indeed,  the 
only,  objection  urged  by  photographers  against  the  transferring  of  a 
negative  film.  Granting,  it  is  said,  that  by  exercising  care  a  small 
negative  film  may  be  removed,  the  difficulties  incurred  in  the 
transferrence  of  a  large  negative  are  so  great  as  to  endanger  its 
safety. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  all  negatives  required  for  the  process  we 
are  now  recommending  belong  to  the  smaller  classes,  being  of  carte 
or  cabinet  size.  “  Large  ”  and  “  small  ”  are  somewhat  indefinite 
terms.  A  whole  plate  may  be  a  large  size  to  one  man  and  a  small 


one  to  another ;  but  even  negatives  of  12  X  10  and  upwards  may 
be  transferred  without  any  risk  of  their  destruction,  if  the  same 
care  be  bestowed  upon  them  in  proportion  to  their  increased  size  as 
is  required  in  all  the  operations  of  photography  when  large  plates 
are  manipulated.  Mr.  Edwards,  who  uses  negatives  of  great  di¬ 
mensions,  systematicaUy  removes  their  films,  and  he  never  has  a 
failure  in  doing  so. 

The  method  we  have  adopted  in  our  own  experiments  has  been 
mainly  confined  to  that  practised  by  Mr.  Edwards ;  and  we  shall 
here  give  such  a  description  as  will  enable  any  person  possessed  of 
the  most  ordinary  manipulative  abilities  to  succeed,  in  every  case,  in 
removing  the  negative  film  from  the  glass  as  a  strong  pellicle  that 
will  bear  much  rougher  usage  than  its  original  fragile  support. 

If  the  negative  has  been  varnished  it  is  better  that  the  varnish  be 
wholly  or  partially  removed ;  this  may  be  effected  by  placing  it  in  a 
flat  tray  containing  methylated  alcohol.  That  which  we  use  for  the 
purpose  is  the  ordinary  spirit  made  a  little  stronger  by  shaking  it  up 
with  pulverised  dry  carbonate  of  potash,  and  then  decanting  it  from 
the  watery  solution  that  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 
The  tray  should  be  covered  with  a  plate  of  glass  to  prevent  loss  by 
evaporation.  Heat  assists  the  solvent  action  of  the  alcohol. 

The  negative  is  now  coated  with  a  three-grain  solution  of  India- 
rubber  in  benzole,  no  more  being  poured  on  than  is  sufficient 
to  flow  to  the  margin.  It  is  now  placed  on  a  levelling-stand  or 
board  previously  made  quite  level,  and,  when  dry,  a  quantity  of  plain 
collodion  of  strong  body  and  containing  four  or  five  drops  of  castor 
oil  to  the  ounce  is  poured  over  the  surface.  The  negative  ought  to 
be  quite  cold  when  the  collodion  is  applied;  this  wiH  ensure  freedom 
from  air-bubbles.  The  collodion  ought  to  be  of  such  a  consistence  as 
to  just  flow  smoothly  over  the  surface.  "When  the  negative  is  coated  it 
must  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  until  it  has  set  very  firmly, 
after  which  it  may  be  removed  from  the  levelled  stand  and  stored 
away  until  it  is  thoroughly',  dry.  AVe  have  at  this  stage  tried  the 
effect  of  going  round  the  margin  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife, 
but  have  not  found  any  special  advantage  to  arise  from  it. 

The  photographer  who  tries  this  for  the  first  time  will,  probably,  be 
annoyed  to  find  the  film  becoming  more  or  less  opaline  as  it  dries. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  collodion  contains  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  castor  oil.  It  need  cause  no  uneasiness,  however,  for 
this  opaline  chill  may  be  entirely  removed  at  a  later  stage  by  the 
application  of  heat.  No  attempt  must  be  made  to  remove  the  film 
from  the  glass  until  it  be  quite  dry.  This  takes  several  hours ;  if  the 
plate  be  coated  in  the  evening  it  will  be  dry  the  following  day.  Now 
make  a  cut  all  round  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and,  by  means  of  a  tuft  of 
cotton  wool,  a  sponge,  or  even  a  camel’s-hair  brush,  apply  a  little 
water  where  the  film  lias  been  cut  by  the  knife.  In  a  short  time  the 
film  will  leave  the  glass.  The  most  convenient  way  by  which  to 
effect  this  removal  is  to  place  the  plate,  after  cutting  the  edge  as 
before  directed,  in  a  vessel  of  water.  Put  the  latter  aside,  and,  in  a 
period  of  time  varying  from  two  or  three  minutes  to  an  hour,  the 
film  will  be  found  floating  in  the  water. 

The  film  may  now  be  dried  between  two  leaves  of  blotting-paper. 
It  is  very  tough,  and  will  bear  being  handled  with  impunity.  If  it 
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be  opaline  apply  heat  and  it  will  disappear.  It  may  be  done  by 
placing  the  pellicle  between  two  sheets  of  paper  and  passing  over  it 
an  ordinary  smoothing-iron,  heated.  The  films  thus  obtained  should 
be  preserved  in  a  portfolio. 


CRACKS  IN  THE  COLLODION  FILM. 

We  have  often  been  called  on  to  explain  the  cause  and  suggest  a 
remedy  for  a  most  annoying  condition  of  the  negative  film  in  which 
cracks,  very  minute  but  very  disfiguring,  tend  to  develope  themselves 
throughout  the  collodion  layer.  In  many  cases  these  cracks  are  due 
to  carelessness  in  washing  away  all  traces  of  salts  from  the  film — on 
drying,  the  saline  matter  crystallising  and  splitting  the  film  in  various 
directions.  Again :  wrant  of  caution  in  drying  even  well-washed 
layers  gives  rise  to  similar  unpleasant  phenomena,  and  this  more 
especially  with  certain  kinds  of  collodion,  a  sample  yielding  a  crapy 
film  being  probably,  on  the  whole,  most  liable  to  the  occurrence  of 
these  cracks. 

We  have  lately  had  in  our  possession  a  sample  of  collodion  which, 
under  suitable  conditions  of  the  negative  bath,  could  yield  us  a  film 
affording  a  beautifully-cracked  negative  on  drying.  A  short  time 
ago  we  employed  this  collodion  and  the  same  bath  in  taking  a  num¬ 
ber  of  negatives  of  a  particular  set  of  views  from  a  single  stand¬ 
point.  Some  of  the  negatives,  wdien  dry,  were  found  to  be  cracked 
in  a  wholesale  manner,  while  others  were  free  from  any  injury  of  the 
kind.  We  therefore  had  the  means  in  our  hands  of  tracing  to  its 
source  and  ascertaining  the  remedy  for  one  of  the  species  of  the 
genus  “crack,”  and  we  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and 
worked  the  matter  out,  in  the  hope  that  the  results  might  throw  some 
light  on  kindred  annoyances.  Experienced  photographers  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  cause  and  remedy  for  this  trouble¬ 
some  condition  of  the  film;  but  some  of  our  junior  readers,  we  know, 
are  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  mode  of  managing  a  case  such  as  that 
which  we  have  referred  to  above,  hence  we  jot  clown  our  experiences 
of  the  difficulty  in  question. 

First,  however,  we  should  describe  the  appearance  presented  by 
the  films  in  which  we  have  observed  this  peculiarity.  When  looking 
at  the  negative  by  transmitted  light,  the  view  being  in  its  right 
position  with  the  film  towards  the  observer,  a  number  of  fine  cracks 
were  seen  whose  main  direction  was  that  of  one  of  the  diagonals  of 
the  plate,  and  in  every  case  running  from  the  left  hand  upper  corner 
to  near  the  right  hand  lower  one — in  other  words,  following  the 
direction  which  the  collodion  takes  in  running  off  the  plate.  These 
lines  or  cracks  in  the  film  were  connected  by  minor  lines  at  right 
angles  to  the  first,  and  in  this  way  a  reticulated  appearance  was 
presented.  The  cracks  were  most  strongly  marked  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  plate,  the  sky  of  the  negative  suffering  most. 

After  a  few  trials,  it  was  found  that  the  film  which  had  been  simply 
developed  and  washed  presented  the  same  appearance  as  when  the 
negative  had  been  fixed ;  we  are,  therefore,  able  to  limit  the  inquiry 
so  far  as  to  exclude  the  hyposulphite  or  cyanide  altogether  from 
consideration.  In  order  to  try  whether  or  not  the  iron  developer 
had  any  influence  on  the  result,  we  sensitised  a  plate,  exposed,  and 
then  simply  washed  with  water,  and  dried  in  the  same  way  as  those 
last  mentioned,  and  found  that  the  film  was  free  from  any  cracks 
capable  of  detection  by  the  naked  eye,  or  even  by  a  magnifying  glass 
of  low  power.  The  time  for  setting  of  the  collodion  before  immer¬ 
sion  in  the  bath  was  varied,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  coating  the  plate, 
the  time  of  washing  the  film,  and  the  manner  of  drying ;  but, 
except  in  the  matter  of  washing,  the  conditions  have  no  practical 
influence  on  the  result  in  this  particular  case.  Plates  which  had 
received  slight  washing,  after  removal  from  the  bath  and  immediately 
before  drying,  were  found  to  have  a  tendency  to  the  development  of 
microscopic  cracks. 

When  any  of  these  films  were  examined  under  the  microscope, 
using  a  quarter-inch  object-glass,  the  dry  layers  which  had  been  well 
washed  showed  very  fine  dark  lines  or  ridges  running  diagonally 
across  the  plate,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  off- pour  of  the  collodion. 
These  minute  ridges  were  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  film,  and,  in 
consequence,  dry  rather  more  slowly ;  but  the  natural  elasticity  of  the 


collodion  layer,  no  doubt,  neutralises  the  otherwise  injurious  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  unequal  contraction  resulting  from  this  difference  in 
the  rate  of  drying.  If,  however,  anything  interferes  with  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  portions  of  the  film  lying  between  the  minute  ridges, 
the  weakest  part  of  the  layer  must  give  way ;  and,  as  the  ridge  itself 
is  least  capable  of  resisting  tear,  we  might  expect  to  find  the  cracks 
at  this  point. 

In  some  of  the  above  cases,  where  the  plates  were  but  slightly 
washed,  the  very  minute  cracks  were  always  observed  in  the  course 
of  one  of  the  microscopic  ridges,  the  elasticity  of  the  intervening 
portions  of  the  collodion  having  been  interfered  with  by  the  presence 
of  finely-divided  nitrate  of  silver,  as  well  as  of  the  bromo-iodide 
present  in  all  cases. 

The  general  conclusion  which  we  may  draw  from  the  foregoing 
is  that  while  the  character  of  the  collodion  film  predisposes  to  the 
production  of  cracks,  the  exciting  cause  is  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  manipulations  to  which  it  is  subjected  between  the  time  the 
plate  leaves  the  bath  and  has  been  dried  after  development.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  up  to  the  point  which  we  have  reached  the  film 
was  found  to  be  practically  free  from  ridges  or  cracks,  as  those  which 
we  have  above  referred  to  were  only  capable  of  being  seen  with  a 
very  high  magnifying  power. 

Plates  were  now  coated,  sensitised,  exposed,  and  developed  with 
iron,  and  immediately  the  cracks  made  their  appearance  on  drying 
the  film  either  rapidly  or  slowly.  This  splitting  of  the  film  was  so 
great  in  amount  in  some  cases  that  the  image  could  not  be  clearly 
made  out.  While  the  effect  was  found  to  be  increased  by  imperfect 
washing  of  the  film  after  development  and  rapid  dryiDg,  the  cracks 
appeared  after  the  most  careful  treatment. 

Finally :  variation  in  the  development  was  tried,  and  here  a  great 
difference  was  observed ;  for,  when  the  image  was  rapidly  developed 
by  an  energetic  iron  solution,  the  resulting  negative  was  found  to  be 
free  from  cracks  when  reasonable  care  was  taken  in  other  operations. 
But  when  the  image  developed  slowly,  cracks  invariably  made  their 
appearance. 

The  explanation  of  this  is,  doubtless,  the  following ; — In  the  former 
case  the  chief  deposit  of  metal  is  superficial,  and,  therefore,  less 
capable  of  diminishing  much  the  elasticity  of  the  film.  When  the 
developer  acts  slowly,  however,  the  deposit  of  silver  is  probably 
more  fully  within  the  film,  and,  therefore,  stiffens  it,  as  it  were,  ren¬ 
dering  it  less  able  to  resist  strain,  as  its  elasticity  is  interfered  with. 

We  learn  from  the  foregoing  that  when  a  collodion  is  employed 
which  gives  cracks  of  the  kind  we  have  described,  the  image  must 
be  rapidly  developed  and  the  washing  of  the  film  carefully  effected, 
if  it  be  desired  to  obtain  good  negatives.  Acquaintance  with  this 
matter  enables  the  operator  to  obtain  good  results  almost  in  spite  of 
his  collodion.  There  is  one  other  remedy  which  will  be  found  use¬ 
ful,  viz.,  to  increase  the  elasticity  of  the  film  by  the  addition  of  one 
drop  of  castor  oil  to  four  ounces  of  collodion.  In  cases  where  the 
first  plan  fails  the  last  will  often  accomplish  the  desired  object. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  GLASS. 

As  a  preliminary  to  one  or  two  papers  on  the  technicalities  of  photo¬ 
graphic  glass,  both  transparent  and  opal,  with  which  we  are  about  to 
be  favoured  by  a  valuable  contributor  to  -this  Journal,  we  think  it 
desirable  to  offer  a  few  preliminary  general  observations  of  a  his¬ 
torical  and  descriptive  kind  on  the  subject. 

Just  previous  to  the  time  wdien  photography  on  glass  was  intro¬ 
duced,  the  glass  trade  had  been  emancipated,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  Excise,  whose  foolish  restrictions  had  hither¬ 
to  prevented  the  development  of  this  branch  of  industry  in  this 
country.  Chance,  of  Birmingham,  and  Hartley,  of  Sunderland, 
with  other  manufacturers,  had  realised  the  great  advantages — in 
point  of  size — of  sheet  over  crown  glass,  the  latter  of  which  had 
previously  absorbed  nearly  the  entire  attention  of  ail  the  makers  in 
the  country. 

Glass,  or  “metal,”  as  it  is  technically  called  when  melted,  is 
virtually  the  same  for  all  kinds  of  window  glass.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
sand,  lime,  and  soda,  the  properties  being  varied,  and  in  some 
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instances  the  ingredients  also  being  varied— as,  for  instance,  when  the 
photographer  desires  a  blue-tinted  glass  for  his  studio.  White 
arsenic  and  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  are  used  to  correct  the 
colour  of  the  glass  that  arises  both  from  impurities  and  the  nature 
of  the  materials  themselves.  Charcoal  is  added  to  decompose  the 
sulphate  of  soda;  but  an  excess  of  the  charcoal  gives  a  blue  or  a 
yellow  colour  in  proportion  to  the  quantity,  and  upon  these  colours 
the  arsenic  exercises  a  bleaching  property.  Oxide  of  iron  is  often 
present  as  an  impurity ;  it  gives  a  green  tinge  to  the  glass,  which  is 
removed,  to  a  great  extent,  by  oxide  of  manganese.  The  manganese, 
in  turn,  confers  upon  glass  the  property  so  interesting,  if  not  annoy¬ 
ing,  to  photographers — its  tendency  to  undergo  a  degree  of  darkening 
by  prolonged  exposure  to  light,  which,  we  may  incidentally  state,  has 
in  some  instances  caused  a  gradual  increase  in  the  actinic  opacity  of 
the  glass  in  the  studio — a  subject  which,  upwards  of  two  years 
ago,  was  treated  very  fully  in  this  Journal. 

The  liability  of  manganese  glass  to  alter  in  this  way  increases  with 
its  softness  and  with  the  absence  of  lime  from  its  composition.  It  is 
found  that  hard  glass,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  lime,  is  not 
affected  by  many  years’  exposure,  the  tint  found  least  liable  to  altera¬ 
tion  being  a  greenish-yellow.  White  and  yellow  tints  are  liable  to 
alteration  for  the  worse ;  a  light  blue  frequently  becomes  colourless 
by  a  few  years’  exposure. 

The  best  way  to  judge  of  the  tint  of  glass  is,  by  glass-makers,  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  holding  of  it  up  against  a  white  cloud ;  the  most 
convenient  way  of  judging  of  this  qualify  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  ex¬ 
amine  it  against  a  sheet  of  pure  white  paper  on  which  a  strong  light 
falls.  In  many  instances  the  colour  of  .glass  changes  perceptibly  in 
twelve  months. 

“  Crown  glass  ”  is  not  now  used  in  photography,  or,  if  at  all,  to 
such  a  limited  extent  as  not  to  call  for  a  descriptive  notice  here. 

The  different  kinds  of  “sheet  glass”  are  as  follow; — No.  1 
averages  thirteen  ounces  to  the,  square  foot;  No.  2,  sixteen  ounces; 
No.  3,  twenty-one— plate  glass  never  being  under  thirty-two.  Sheet 
glass  is  made  in  the  following  manner; — A  workman  has  an  iron 
blowpipe  about  six  feet  long,  an-  inch  and  a-quarter  in  diameter,  and 
with  a  bore  of  half-an-inch  from  end  to  end.  The  mouthpiece  is 
turned  of  a  convenient  shape,  and  a  handle  is  formed  by  wrapping 
cord  round  a  portion  of  it.  This  blowpipe  or  “gatherer”  is  dipped 
into  the  molten  glass,  and  a  quantity,  weighing  from  eight  to  thirty 
pounds,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  glass  sheet  wanted,  is 
attached  to  its  end.  The  workman  now  blows  into  the  tube  and 
forms  an  air  chamber  in  the  plastic  mass  of  “  metal.”  By  revolving 
the  blowpipe,  which  is  supported  in  an  iron  fork,  the  mass  of  glass 
is  made  to  assume  a  pear-like  form  by  means  of  a  block  of  wood  with 
a  suitable  hollow,  in  which  it  is  caused  to  revolve  while  plastic.  A 
singularly  curious  thing  in  connection  with  this  is  that  the  wooden 
block  in  which  the  molten  metal  is  shaped  is  kept  charged  with 
water,  which  boils  when  in  contact  with  the  heated  wood  but  does 
not  affect  the  hot  glass,  against  the  surface  of  which  it  assumes  the 
spheroidal  form,  and,  while  it  acts  as  a  lubricant,  neither  cracks  nor 
injures  the  glass. 

By  means  of  alternate  blowing,  moulding,  and  swinging,  the  glass 
is  eventually  made  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  the  end  of  which  is 
opened  out  by  the  application  of  what  we  may  term  “  local  heat,” 
coupled  with  a  central  perforation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder 
and  a  rapid  rotation  of  the  whole.  The  opposite  end — that  to  which 
the  mouthpiece  was  attached — having  also  been  removed,  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  piece  of  glass  of  uniform  thickness  is  the  result. 

After  the  ends  have  been  squared,  a  cut  is  made  through  its  entire 
length  by  the  diamond,  or,  if  the  glass  be  thick,  by  a  hot  iron.  The 
cylinder  is  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  flattener,  who  opens 
it  up  on  a  “  spreading  kiln,”  which  is  merely  a  hot  chamber  with  a 
very  fiat  and  even  floor,  against  which  the  now  flattened  sheet  is 
rubbed  by  a  small  block  of  wood,  about  the  size  of  a  common  brick, 
attached  to  an  iron  rod.  After  being  annealed — which,  in  the  case 
of  a  heavy  batch,  sometimes  occupies  three  days — the  sheets  of  glass 
are  then  examined  and  assorted  as  to  substance  and  quality.  They 
are  then  packed  in  crates  for  the  market. 

To  make  what  every  photographer  so  well  knows  as  “patent  plate,” 
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the  best  quality  of  sheet  glass  is  selected,  and  as  the  surface  is  slightly 
irregular,  it  is  placed  upon  elastic  beds,  ground,  smoothed,  and  after¬ 
wards  polished.  Patent  plate  was  formerly  much  used,  but  it  was 
found  to  possess  a  fault  of  a  serious  nature,  viz.,  liability  to  stain. 
The  hard  outer  or  fire  surface  of  the  glass  having  been  broken  by  the 
emery  used  in  grinding  it,  the  chemicals  came  in  direct  contact  with 
the  soft  and  absorptive  body  of  the  glass  itself. 

To  obviate  this  defect,  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  of  Liverpool,  some  years 
ago,  introduced  polished  flatted  crown  as  presenting  a  natural  skin 
and  non-absorbent  surface.  This  article  has  been  extensively  used 
by  photographers,  but,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  manufacture  of 
“crown”  glass,  it  is  now  superseded  by  “Forrest’s  Patent  Plate 
Substitute,”  which  is  simply  selected  sheet-glass  polished,  the  cost  of 
grinding  and  smoothing  having  been  saved,  and  the  natural  surface 
of  the  glass  retained. 

During  our  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Liverpool,  being  desirous  of  witnessing  the  various  operations 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  glass  in  the  manufactory  of  a 
gentleman  whose  name  has  been  long  associated  with  photography 
— Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest — we  called  upon  that  gentleman,  and  were  kindly 
conducted  by  him  over  his  large  establishment — a  description  of 
which  we  considered  likely  to  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers. 
Some  account  of  what  we  did  see  will  be  given  in  our  next  number. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Mr.  John  Spiller, 
F.C.S.,  made  a  communication  to  the  Chemical  Section  of  that  body 
of  an  exceedingly  interesting  discovery  that  he  had  made,  and  which 
has  incidentally  some  relation  to  photography.  The  discovery  is 
that  of  a  test  for  silk.  Mr.  Spiller  has  found  that  when  silk  is  im¬ 
mersed  in  hydrochloric  acid  it  immediately  dissolves.  Now  as  cotton 
and  other  of  the  “baser”  fabrics  do  not  dissolve  in  this  menstruum, 
it  is  obvious  that  we  have  here  obtained  a  most  effective  test  for  the 
purity  of  silk.  As  illustrations  of  the  application  of  this  test,  Mr. 
Spiller  exhibited  portions  of  ribbons,  dresses,  shawls,  &c.,  some 
alleged  to  be  all  silk,  and  others  a  textile  fabric  of  a  mixed  kind, 
such  as  silk  and  cotton,  silk  and  wool,  &c.  ;  and  it  was  curious 
to  notice  the  appearance  of  the  once  perfect  fabric  after  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  acid  test.  While  the  silk  was  entirely  dissolved  away, 
the  filaments  of  cotton  or  wool  were  left  intact.  The  solution  of  silk 
in  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  yielded  an  organic  chloride,  which  Mr. 
Spiller  considers  will  prove  of  value  in  photography.  We  have  seen 
a  photograph  printed  on  plain  paper  that  had  been  salted  by  this 
organic  chloride,  and  are  informed  by  Mr.  Spiller  that  the  print¬ 
ing  was  as  quickly  effected  on  this  plain  paper  as  on  the  best 
description  of  albumenised  paper.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  on 
this  subject  as  soon  as  we  have  had  time  to  try  some  experiments. 


We  have  been  favoured  by  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  with  a  specimen  of  a  new  size  of  card  portrait  recently 
introduced,  and  now  being  produced  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Its  size  is  intermediate  between  the  ordinary  carte  and  cabinet 
pictures,  the  dimensions  of  the  mount  being  5X3J  inches,  and  those 
of  the  trimmed  photograph  4^X3.  The  specimen  received  by  us  is 
of  a  very  attractive  kind,  and  has  been  greatly  admired  by  several 
metropolitan  and  Liverpool  photographers  before  whom  we  placed  it 
during  our  recent  visit  to  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 
The  name— The  Victoria  Card — is  happily  selected;  and  if  the 
artists  in  this  country  produce  and  send  forth  to  the  public  speci¬ 
mens  of  equal  merit  to  that  which  has  called  forth  these  remarks, 
we  believe  that  they  will  be  received  with  great  favour. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS 
FOR  BEING  PHOTOGRAPHED. 

In  the  case  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  preparing  subjects  or  slides  for  the  microscope,  the  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  this  Journal,  on  the  best  means,  optically  con¬ 
sidered,  of  producing  stereoscopic  photographs  of  minute  objects,  may 
lack  some  of  their  value  in  the  absence  of  the  requisite  knowledge. 
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Admirably-prepared  objects  of  nearly  every  kind  may  now  be  obtained 
at  a  cheap  rate  ;  still,  a  knowledge  of  the  method  of  preparing  such 
objects  renders  the  photographer  independent  of  the  dealer,  and 
enables  him  to  photograph  any  of  those  myriads  of  microcosms 
everywhere  abounding  which  his  scientific  or  artistic  taste  may  dic¬ 
tate  as  desirable. 

Of  the  various  objects  suitable  for  forming  microscopic  slides 
insects  occupy  the  chief  place  ;  and  these,  says  a  writer  in  the 
English  Mechanic,  like  hares,  have  to  be  caught  before  they  are 
“  cooked,”  and  this  fact  makes  it  imperative  for  the  microscopist  to 
make  little  excursions  into  the  country  (if  he  can),  into  a  town 
garden,  or  even  into  his  cellar,  and,  in  fact,  anywhere  where  insects 
most  do  congregate.  And  then  the  insect  having  been  caught  has  to  be 
killed,  and  for  this  nothing  is  more  handy  than  a  pocket  death- 
bottle,  made  thus : — 

To  Make  a  Death-Bottle. — Having  chosen  a  large-mouth  stop¬ 
pered  bottle  of  a  size  to  suit,  clean  it  well ;  then  drop  into  it  three 
or  four  good-sized  lumps  of  potassic  cyanide  (half-an-ounce  of  this 
salt  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  a  large  bottle),  cover  completely  with 
dry  silver  sand,  and  on  the  top  pour  a  plaster  made  of  plaster  of 
Paris  mixed  with  about  half  its  bulk  of  silver  sand.  Pour  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  this  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch;  when  “set” 
firm  cover  over  the  surface  of  the  plaster  with  a  piece  of  loose  blotting 
or  filtering  paper,  cut  so  as  to  nearly  fit  the  bottle.  This  is  a  perfect 
death-bottle. 

Besides  this  a  smaller  one  ought  to  be  made — small  enough  to 
be  carried  about  on  the  person  at  all  times.  This  will  be  found  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  and  convenient ;  for  any  little  insect  that  we  may 
come  across  during  the  day  can  be  immediately  consigned  to  ob¬ 
livion  without  the  least  trouble,  and  in  this  way  our  supply  of  insects 
will  be  found  to  be  greatly  augmented. 

The  insect  being  now  killed  should  be  passed  on  to  the  next  stage 
— that  of  the  potash— supposing  that  it  is  to  be  mounted  whole  ;  if, 
however  (as  is  more  generally  the  case),  it  is  to  be  dissected,  a  proper 
hook  should  be  consulted,  to  ascertain  what  parts  are  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  for  preservation,  and  then,  the  insect  being  dissected  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  knowledge,  these  parts,  as  with  the  whole  insect, 
are  to  be  immersed  in  caustic  potash. 

But  to  dissect  certain  instruments  are  required.  Of  these  the 
scissors  must  be  purchased ;  but  small  dissecting  knives  can  be 
made  by  grinding  sewing  needles  to  an  edge,  and  then  mounting 
them  in  conveniently-sized  holders  of  cedar  or  other  wood.  Of 
course,  these  knives  can  be  made  of  any  size  or  shape  to  suit  con¬ 
venience. 

In  addition  to  the  knives  plain-mounted  needles  of  various  degrees 
of  fineness,  a  few  of  them  being  bent  (the  bending  should  be  done  to 
suit  circumstances)  will  be  found  extremely  useful  and,  indeed, 
necessary. 

The  potash  used  in  this  stage  should  be  made  in  the  following 
wav : — 

To  Prepare  Potash  for  the  Microscope. — To  the  liquor  potassse  of 
the  pharmacopoeia  add  its  own  bulk  of  water. 

It  will  be  found  in  practice  convenient  to  have  various  bottles  of 
potash  of  different  strengths  to  suit  the  texture  of  the  different 
subjects  for  preparation  ;  generally  three  are  sufficient. 

The  time  that  an  object  should  be  left  in  the  caustic  potash  is  a 
matter  best  determined  by  practice  ;  but  a  little  consideration  will 
be  found  of  great  service,  it  being  kept  in  mind  that  this  alkali, 
while  it  dissolves  flesh  and  fatty  matter,  leaves  horny  matter  un¬ 
acted  upon. 

The  subject  having  been  left  in  the  potash  for  a  time  sufficient  to 
extract  all  fat,  &c.,  is  immersed  in  as  pure  water  as  possible  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  the  water  being  changed  from  two  to  four  times 
during  that  period. 

The  object  being  taken  out  of  the  water  should  be  well  brushed 
with  a  copious  supply  of  water.  The  best  brush  for  this  purpose  is 
a  large  camel’s-hair  brush,  costing  one  penny  at  any  oil-shop. 
With  the  brush  the  future  object  should  be  arranged,  according  to 
taste,  on  a  clean  glass  slide,  and  another  clean  slide  being  placed 
upon  it,  the  whole  is  placed  in  some  convenient  contrivance  for 
squeezing  it  firmly  together.  When  dry  the  object  is  carefully  re¬ 
moved  from  the  slide  and  immersed  in  good,  clear  methylated  spirit, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  three  or  four  days  to  extract  the 
last  trace  of  moisture.  The  beginner  need  not  be  afraid  of  the 
spirit  taking  the  form  out  of  the  object.  From  the  spirit  the  object 
should  go  into  methylated  ether  for  two  or  three  days,  and  if  there 
be  any  bubbles  of  air  in  the  object  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
till  they  disappear.  The  object  should  next  be  soaked  in  the  best 
refined  turpentine  for  a  couple  of  days ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
may  be  considered  fully  prepared. 


The  object  may  now  be  mounted,  and  for  this,  of  course,  two 
glasses  and  a  medium  are  required.  As  to  glasses,  the  thick  slides 
had  best  be  bought  ready  cut,  the  unground  ones  costing  fourpeuce, 
the  ground  eightpence  a  dozen ;  but,  if  preferred,  the  thin  glass  can 
be  bought  in  sheets  and  cut  at  home,  and,  perhaps,  with  a  small 
saving  ;  but  this  saving  is  so  small  that  it  will  hardly  be  found  worth 
the  risk  of  breakage  always  incurred  by  an  amateur.  The  medium 
for  insects  is  generally  Canada  balsam,  costing  sixpence  a  bottle. 

To  mount  the  prepared  object  a  clean  slide  should  be  placed  on  a 
piece  of  paper  with  its  own  centre  marked  thereon,  and  the  object 
being  taken  from  the  turpentine  by  means  of  the  forceps,  is  laid 
over  this  centre,  and  all  superflous  turpentine  is  wiped  off  with  a  dry 
camel’s-liair  brush.  A  drop  of  balsam  on  a  pointed  glass  rod  is  then 
let  fall  upon  it,  and  a  thin  glass  cover,  nicely  cleaned,  is  warmed,  and, 
being  held  by  the  forceps,  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  balsam,  one  side 
being  more  depressed  than  any  of  the  others ;  the  whole  is  then 
gently  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp  or  a  candle,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  cover  will  fall  down  on  the  top  of  the  object  as  the  balsam 
softens  by  the  heat.  The  cover  should  then  be  gently  squeezed 
down  with  the  top  of  the  needle  holder,  and  to  keep  the  cover  in  its 
position  till  the  balsam  hardens  a  spring  clip  should  be  used.  The 
superfluous  balsam  should  not  be  cleaned  away  in  less  than  a  month 
from  the  time  of  mounting,  as  it  is  apt  to  shrink  and  so  admit  air 
bubbles  under  the  glass  cover.  This  is  our  mounted  object,  and  if 
care  has  been  taken  it  ought  to  be  good ;  no  dirt,  no  bubbles,  and 
no  filminess  ought  to  be  visible.  As  for  its  not  being  perfect,  in  the 
sense  of  complete,  that  is  owing  to  bad  manipulation,  and  is  not  a 
fault  of  the  method  of  preparation. 

The  above  process  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  long  and  tedious, 
but  it  is  really  not  so. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  NITRATE  BATH.* 

Having  measured  the  capacity  of  your  bath-holder,  dissolve  nitrate  of 
silver  in  water  until  your  hydrometer  indicates  forty  grains  of  silver  to 
the  ounce  of  water  in  summer,  and  forty-five  grains  in  winter.  Make 
up  rather  more  than  twice  the  contents  of  your  bath-holder. 

Now  reduce  your  solution  with  water  to  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce. 
This  solution  has  the  property  of  dissolving  and  retaining  in  solution  a 
certain  amount  of  iodide  of  silver.  This  capacity  of  the  solution  to  dis¬ 
solve  iodide  of  silver  is  in  proportion  to,  and  increases  with,  its  strength. 

Take,  for  instance,  four  ounces  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
water,  of  any  strength  (say,  forty  grains  to  the  ounce).  Next  dissolve 
ten  or  twenty  grains  (the  quantity  is  immaterial)  of  iodide  of  ammonium 
in  water ;  add  a  little  of  this  at  a  time  to  the  four-ounce  solution  of 
silver.  Immediately  a  dense  precipitate,  of  a  yellowish  colour  (iodide  of 
silver),  is  thrown  down,  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  solution ;  but, 
upon  shaking  the  solution,  the  iodide  is  dissolved  and  the  surface 
becomes  clear  again.  Repeat  this  until  the  solution  refuses  to  clear 
and  remains  milky,  when  some  of  the  iodide  will  fall  to  the  bottom. 
The  solution  is  now  said  to  b e  over-iodised  ;  that  is,  it  contains  more 
iodide  of  silver  than  it  is  capable  of  dissolving,  and  the  surplus  falls  to 
the  bottom.  It  will,  however,  filter  out  perfectly  clear,  the  surplus 
iodide  remaining  in  the  filter.  The  solution  is  now  said  to  be  saturated. 
If  you  now  pour  this  clear  solution  into  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  water, 
it  immediately  throws  down  one-half  the  iodide  of  silver,  the  solution 
becoming  again  milky,  and  is,  in  fact,  over-iodised  as  before,  yet  it  has 
given  up  half  its  iodide;  because,  as  I  told  you,  the  solution  is  only 
capable  of  dissolving  iodide  of  silver  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  and 
as  it  is  now  reduced  one-half  it  can  retain  only  half  the  iodide. 

If  we  now  add  nitrate  of  silver  to  make  up  the  strength  to  forty 
grains,  this  milkiness  will  disappear  and  the  solution  will  remain  as  at 
first.  You  will  understand  by  this,  then,  if  we  iodise  the  bath  to  satu¬ 
ration  in  the  first  place,  every  collodionised  plate  dipped  in  it  causes 
the  iodide  in  the  film  to  come  in  contact  with  the  silver  solution,  form¬ 
ing  iodide  of  silver  on  and  in  the  film ;  but  as  the  bath  is  already  satu¬ 
rated  you  cannot  add  more  without  the  surplus  being  precipitated  and 
held  in  suspension  (not  solution,  mark  you)  in  the  bath,  and  in  a  short 
time  this  surplus  increases  to  such  an  extent  that  these  little  floating 
particles  attach  themselves  to  the  surface  of  the  plate.  After  the  plate 
is  developed  and  washed,  these  little  crystals  show  but  little ;  but  when 
the  plate  is  put  in  the  fixing  solution  they  are  dissolved,  and  leave  clear 
and  transparent  spots.  Sometimes  a  plate  will  contain  millions  of  them, 
known  under  the  name  of  pinholes,  each  and  every  plate  making  the 
matter  worse  and  no  better  fast. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bath  contains  no  iodide,  when  the  plate  is 
immersed  and  the  iodide  of  silver  is  formed  on  the  film,  a  portion  of  it 
is  immediately  dissolved  by  the  solution,  thus  giving  a  spotty  appear¬ 
ance  and  yielding  an  imperfect  negative. 

Therefore  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  divide  the  bath  in  halves,  and 
saturate  one-half,  filter  out  the  precipitate  and  mix  it  with  the  other 
half. 

*  Condensed  from  “  Photographic  Dialogues,”  by  Elbert  Anderson,  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Photographer. 
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Now  test  with  litmus-paper.  It  will  generally  he  found  to  have  an 
acid  reaction,  caused  by  the  silver  not  being  perfectly  freed  from  acid 
in  its  manufacture.  If  acid,  dissolve  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  pure  water, 
and  add  this,  little  by  little,  to  the  solution,  which  will  again  turn 
milky  from  precipitated  carbonate  of  silver.  When  it  shows  an  alkaline 
reaction,  it  may  be  put  out  in  strong  sunlight,  without  filtering,  until  it 
becomes  perfectly  clear.  Finally,  it  is  put  into  an  evaporating  dish  and 
boiled  down  to  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  and  filtered.  Now  make  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  nitric  acid,  chemically  pure,  and  three  parts  of  distilled 
water ;  add  this  little  by  little  until  the  solution  shows  a  decided  acid 
reaction.  Fill  up  your  bath- holder,  and  your  bath  is  ready  to  be  tested. 
To  do  this,  however,  requires  further  chemical  preparations,  which 
must  be  deferred  till  our  next  meeting. 


xiiiBfy  Slssnmdinn. 


LIVERPOOL  MEETING,  1870. 

- — 

The  fortieth  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  has  just  terminated.  The  members  general^  appear  to 
have  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  that  has  yet 
been  held ;  for  Liverpool  combines  so  many  sources  of  interest  and 
instruction — there  is  so  much  to  be  seen,  and  such  facilities  for  sight¬ 
seeing — that  whether  the  subjects  being  discussed  in  the  “sections” 
were  interesting  or  not,  every  moment  of  the  week  during  which  the 
great  Parliament  of  Science  sat  could  be  most  pleasantly  and  advan¬ 
tageously  occupied. 

Concerning  the  important  town  in  which  the  annual  scientific 
revel  has  this  year  been  held,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  much 
after  an  acquaintance  with  it  of  only  a  few  daj's.  Its  importance  as 
a  maritime  port  is  intimated  in  the  most  eloquent  manner  by  the 
simple  statement  that  it  has  six  miles  of  docks,  exclusive  of  the  exten¬ 
sive-  docks  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey.  Respecting  its  fame 
for  shipbuilding,  who  does  not  know  of  the  various  iron-clad  Govern¬ 
ment  ships  and  “  liners  ”  of  the  mercantile  marine  which  owe  their 
existence  to  the  Mersey,  not  to  speak  of  the  late  famous  and  ill-fated 
“  Captain,”  and  many  other  ships  of  “Alabama  ”  notoriety  or  cele- 
brity  ?.  The  motto  of  Liverpool  is  “  Ships,  Colonies,  and  Commerce,” 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  commercial  port  in  the  world.  Such 
was  the  place  in  which  the  British  Association  met  during  the  past 
and  present  week. 

There  was  nothing  of  special  photographic  interest.  We  greatly 
miss  such  men  as  Brewster  and  Claudet,  who  used  to  keep  photo¬ 
graphy  well  represented  on  such  occasions.  The  only  thing  that 
could  be  considered  as  containing  anything  of  practical  photographic 
interest  was  embodied  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  which  is 
referred  to  in  another  place.  There  was  much,  however,  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  interest  the  physicists ;  the  analogy  between  waves  of 
light  and  waves  of  sound  were  lucidly  considered  by  several  of  the 
speakers. 

On  Friday  evening,  before  an  audience  both  numerous  and  critical, 
Professor  Tyndall  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Philharmonic  Hall,  On 
the  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination.  Although  it  did  not  directly 
bear  upon  photography,  the  lecture  contained  much  that  will  be  use¬ 
ful  to  scientific  photographers.  Previous  to  going  to  Switzerland  he 
had.  been  thinking  much  of  light  and  heat,  of  magnetism  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  of  organic  germs,  atoms,  molecules,  spontaneous  generation, 
comets,  and  skies.  With  one  or  another  of  these  he  now  sought  to 
re-form  an  alliance,  and  finally  succeeded  in  establishing  a  kind  of 
cohesion  between  thought  and  light.  The  wish  grew  within  him  to 
trace,  and  to  enable  his  audience  also  to  trace,  some  of  the  more 
occult  operations  of  this  agent. 

I  wish  [he  said],  if  possible,  to  take  you  behind  the  drop-scene  of 
the  senses,  and  to  show  you  the  hidden  mechanism  of  optical  action. 
For  I  take  it  to  be  well  worth  the  while  of  the  scientific  teacher  to  take 
some  pains,  and  even  great  pains,  to  make  those  whom  he  addresses  co¬ 
partners  of  his  thoughts.  To  clear  his  own  mind  in  the  first  place  from 
all  haze  and  vagueness,  and  then  to  project  into  language  which  shall 
leave  no  mistake  as  to  his  meaning — which  shall  leave  even  his  errors 
naked— the  definite  ideas  he  has  shaped.  A  great  deal  is,  I  think, 
possible  to  scientific  exposition  conducted  in  this  way.  It  is  possible’ 
I  believe,  even  before  an  audience  like  the  present,  to  uncover  to  some 
extent  the  unseen  things  of  nature  ;  and  thus  to  give,  not  only  to  pro¬ 
fessed  students,  but  to  others  with  the  necessary  bias,  industry,  and 
capacity,  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  operations  of  science.  Time  and 
labour  are  necessary  to  this  result,  but  science  is  the  gainer  from  the 
public  sympathy  thus  created. 

He  adduced  some  instances  to  illustrate  the  use  that  scientific 
men  have  made  of  the  power  of  imagination,  and  spoke  of  the  two¬ 


fold  kind  of  vibrations  produced  in  water  when  a  drop  of  rain  falls 
upon  its  surface,  viz.,  the  visible  mechanical  wave  agitation  which 
proceeds  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  a  second,  and  the  more  subtle  thrill 
by  which  the  sound  of  the  falling  drop  is  communicated  through  the 
fluid  at  the  rate  of  4,700  feet  in  a  second.  Every  liquid  particle 
pushed  against  its  neighbour  delivered  up  its  motion  with  extreme 
rapidity ;  and  the  incompressibility  of  the  water  was  the  measure  of 
its  elasticity,  it  being  to  the  possession  of  this  property  in  so  high  a 
degree  that  the  rapid  transmission  of  a  sound-pulse  through  water 
was  to  be  ascribed.  The  velocity  of  sound  through  air  also  depended 
upon  its  density. 

The  lecturer  then  passed  from  the  transmission  of  waves  of  sound 
to  light  and  its  undulations  through  ether,  and  continued  : — 

Having  mastered  the  cause  and  mechanism  of  sound,  we  desire  t 
know  the  cause  and  mechanism  of  light.  We  wish  to  extend  our  in¬ 
quiries  from  the  auditory  nerve  to  the  optic  nerve.  Now  there  is  in  the 
human  intellect  a  power  of  expansion — I  might  almost  call  it  a  power 
of  creation — which  is  brought  into  play  by  the  simple  brooding  upon 
facts.  The  legend  of  the  Spirit  brooding  over  chaos  may  have  originated 
in  a  knowledge  of  this  power-*-  In  the  case  now  before  us  it  has  mani¬ 
fested  itself  by  transplanting  into  space,  for  the  purposes  of  light,  an 
adequately  modified  form  of  the  mechanism  of  sound.  We  know  inti¬ 
mately  whereon  the  velocity  of  sound  depends.  When  we  lessen  the 
density  of  a  medium  and  preserve  its  elasticity  constant  we  augment  the 
velocity.  When  we  heighten  the  elasticity  and  keep  the  density  con¬ 
stant  we  also  augment  the  velocity.  A  small  density,  therefore,  and  a 
great  elasticity,  are  the  two  things  necessary  to  rapid  propagation.  Now 
light  is  known  to  move  with  the  astounding  velocity  of  185,000  miles  a 
second.  How  is  such  a  velocity  to  be  obtained  ?  By  boldly  diffusing 
in  space  a  medium  of  the  requisite  tenuity  and  elasticity.  Let  us  make 
such  a  medium  our  starting-point,  endowing  it  with  one  or  tw’o  other 
necessary  qualities ;  let  us  handle  it  in  accordance  with  strict  mechanical 
laws  ;  give  to  every  step  of  our  deduction  the  surety  of  the  syllogism ; 
carry  it  thus  forth  from  the  world  of  imagination  to  the  world  of  sense, 
and  see  whether  the  final  outcrop  of  the  deduction  be  not  the  very  pheno¬ 
mena  of  light  which  ordinary  knowledge  and  skilled  experiment  reveal. 
If  in  all  the  multiplied  varieties  of  these  phenomena,  including  those  of 
the  most  remote  and  entangled  description,  this  fundamental  conception 
always  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  truth ;  if  no  contradiction  to  our 
deductions  from  it  be  found  in  external  nature;  if,  moreover,  it  has 
actually  forced  upon  our  attention  phenomena  which  no  eye  had  pre¬ 
viously  seen,  and  which  no  mind  had  previously  imagined ;  if  by  it  we 
are  gifted  wfith  a  power  of  prescience  which  has  never  failed  when 
brought  to  an  experimental  test such  a  conception,  which  never  dis¬ 
appoints  us,  but  always  lands  us  on  the  solid  shores  of  fact,  must,  we 
think,  be  something  more  than  a  mere  figment  of  the  scientific  fancy. 
In  forming  it  that  composite  and  creative  unity  in  which  reason  and 
imagination  are  together  blent,  has,  we  believe,  led  us  into  a  world  not 
less  real  than  that  of  the  senses,  and  of  which  the  world  of  sense  itself 
is  the  suggestion  and  justification.  *  *  *  *  * 

This  universal  medium,  this  light-ether,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  vehicle, 
not  an  origin  of  wave-motion.  It  receives  and  transmits,  but  it  does 
not  create.  Whence  does  it  derive  the  motions  it  conveys  ?  For  the 
most  part  from  luminous  bodies.  By  this  motion  of  a  luminous  body  I 
do  not  mean  its  sensible  motion,  such  as  the  flicker  of  a  candle,  or  the 
shooting  out  of  red  prominences  from  the  limb  of  the  sun.  I  mean  an 
intestine  motion  of  the  atoms  or  molecules  of  the  luminous  body.  But 
here  a  certain  reserve  is  necessary.  Many  chemists  of  the  present  day 
refuse  to  speak  of  atoms  and  molecules  as  real  things.  Their  caution 
leads  them  to  stop  short  of  the  clear,  sharp,  mechanically-intelligible 
atomic  theory  enunciated  by  Dalton,  or  any  form  of  that  theory,  and  to 
make  the  doctrine  of  multiple  proportions  their  intellectual  bourne.  I 
respect  the  caution,  though  I  think  it  is  here  misplaced.  The  chemists 
who  recoil  from  these  notions  of  atoms  and  molecules  accept  without 
hesitation  the  Undulatory  Theory  of  Light.  Like  you  and  me  they  one 
and  all  believe  in  an  ether  and  its  light-producing  waves.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  what  this  belief  involves.  Bring  your  imaginations  once  more  into 
play  and  figure  a  series  of  sound  waves  passing  through  air.  Follow 
them  up  to  their  oi'igin,  and  what  do  you  there  find  ?  A  definite,  tangi¬ 
ble,  vibrating  body.  It  may  be  the  vocal  chords  of  a  human  being,  it 
may  be  an  organ-pipe,  or  it  may  be  a  stretched  string.  Follow  in  the 
same  manner  a  train  of  ether  waves  to  their  source,  remembering  at 
the  same  time  that  your  ether  is  matter,  dense,  elastic,  and  capable  of 
motions  subject  to  and  determined  by  mechanical  laws.  What  then  do 
you  expect  to  find  as  the  source  of  a  series  of  ether  waves  ?  Ask  your 
imagination  if  it  will  accept  a  vibrating  multiple  proportion — a  numerical 
ratio  in  a  state  of  oscillation?  I  do  not  think  it  will.  You  cannot 
crown  the  edifice  by  this  abstraction.  The  scientific  imagination,  which 
is  here  authoritative,  demands  as  the  origin  and  cause  of  a  series  of 
ether  waves  a  particle  of  vibrating  matter  quite  as  definite,  though  it 
may  be  excessively  minute,  as  that  which  gives  origin  to  a  musical 
sound.  Such  a  particle  we  name  an  atom  or  a  molecule.  I  think  the 
imagination  when  focussed  so  as  to  give  definition  without  penumbral 
haze  is  sure  to  realise  this  image  at  last. 

To  preserve  thought  continuous  throughout  this  discourse,  to  pre- 
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vent  either  lack  of  knowledge  or  failure  of  memory  from  producing  any 
rent  in  our  picture,  I  here  propose  to  run  rapidly  over  a  bit  of  ground 
which  is  probably  familiar  to  most  of  you,  but  which  I  am  anxious  to 
make  familiar  to  you  all.  The  waves  generated  in  the  ether  by  the 
swinging  atoms  of  luminous  bodies  are  of  different  lengths  and  ampli¬ 
tudes.  The  amplitude  is  the  width  of  swing  of  the  individual  particles 
of  the  wave.  In  water  waves  it  is  the  height  of  the  crest  above  the 
trough,  while  the  length  of  the  wave  is  the  distance  between  two  con¬ 
secutive  crests.  The  aggregate  of  waves  emitted  by  the  sun  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  two  classes — the  one  class  competent,  the  other 
incompetent,  to  excite  vision.  But  the  light-producing  waves  differ 
markedly  among  themselves  in  size,  form,  and  force.  The  length  of  the 
largest  of  these  waves  is  about  twice  that  of  the  smallest,  but  the  ampli¬ 
tude  of  the  largest  is  probably  a  hundred  times  that  of  the  smallest. 
Now  the  force  or  energy  of  the  wave,  which,  expressed  with  reference 
to  sensation,  means  the  intensity  of  the  light,  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  amplitude.  Hence  the  amplitude  being  one-hundredfold, 
the  energy  of  the  largest  light-giving  waves  would  be  ten-thousandfold 
that  of  the  smallest.  This  is  not  improbable.  I  use  these  figures  not 
with  a  view  to  numerical  accuracy,  but  to  give  you  definite  ideas  of  the 
differences  that  probably  exist  among  the  light-giving  waves.  And  if 
we  take  the  whole  range  of  solar  radiation  into  account — its  non-visual 
as  well  as  its  visual  waves — I  think  it  probable  that  the  force  or  energy 
of  the  largest  wave  is  a  million  times  that  of  the  smallest. 

Turned  into  their  equivalents  of  sensation,  the  different  light  waves 
produce  different  colours.  Red,  for  example,  is  produced  by  the  largest 
waves,  violet  by  the  smallest,  while  green  is  produced  by  a  wave  of 
intermediate  length  and  amplitude.  On  entering  from  air  into  more 
highly-refracting  substances — such  as  glass  or  water,  or  the  sulphide  of 
carbon — all  the  waves  are  retarded,  but  the  smallest  ones  most.  This 
furnishes  a  means  of  separating  the  different  classes  of  waves  from  each 
other ;  in  other  words,  of  analysing  the  light.  Sent  through  a  refract¬ 
ing  prism,  the  waves  of  the  sun  are  turned  aside  in  different  degrees 
from  their  direct  course — the  red  least,  the  violet  most.  They  are  vir¬ 
tually  pulled  asunder,  and  they  paint  upon  a  white  screen  placed  to 
receive  them  “the  solar  spectrum.”  Strictly  speaking,  the  spectrum 
embraces  an  infinity  of  colours  ;  but  the  limits  of  language  and  of  our 
powers  of  distinction  cause  it  to  be  divided  into  seven  segments — red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  These  are  the  seven  primary 
or  prismatic  colours.  Separately,  or  mixed  in  various  proportions,  the 
solar  waves  yield  all  the  colours  observed  in  nature  and  employed  in 
art.  Collectively  they  give  us  the  impression  of  whiteness.  Pure 
unsifted  solar  light  is  white  ;  and  if  all  the  wave-constituents  of  such 
light  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion,  the  light,  though  diminished 
in  intensity,  will  still  be  white.  The  whiteness  of  Alpine  snow  with 
the  sun  shining  upon  it  is  barely  tolerable  to  the  eye.  The  same  snow 
under  an  overcast  firmament  is  still  white.  Such  a  firmament  enfeebles 
the  light  by  reflection ;  and  when  we  lift  ourselves  above  a  cloud-field — 
to  an  Alpine  summit,  for  instance,  or  to  the  top  of  Snowdon — and  see, 
in  the  proper  direction,  the  sun  shining  on  the  clouds,  they  appear  daz- 
zlingly  white.  Ordinary  clouds,  in  fact,  divide  the  solar  light  impinging 
on  them  into  two  parts — a  reflected  part  and  a  transmitted  part — in 
each  of  which  the  proportions  of  wave-motion  which  produce  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  whiteness  are  sensibly  preserved. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  conditions  of  whiteness  would  fail  if 
all  the  waves  were  diminished  equally,  or  by  the  same  absolute  quantity. 
They  must  be  reduced  'proportionately,  instead  of  equally.  If  by  the 
act  of  reflexion  the  waves  of  red  light  are  split  into  direct  halves,  then, 
to  preserve  the  light  white,  the  waves  of  yellow,  orange,  green,  and 
blue  must  also  be  split  into  exact  halves.  In  short,  the  reduction  must 
take  place,  not  by  absolutely  equal  quantities,  but  by  equal  fractional 
parts.  In  white  light  the  preponderance  as  regards  energy  of  the  larger 
over  the  smaller  waves  must  always  be  immense.  Were  the  case  other¬ 
wise,  the  physiological  correlative,  blue,  of  the  smaller  waves  would  have 
the  upper  hand  in  our  sensations. 

My  wish  to  render  our  mental  images  complete  causes  me  to  dwell 
briefly  upon  these  known  points,  and  the  same  wish  will  cause  me  to 
linger  a  little  longer  among  others.  But  here  I  am  disturbed  by  my 
reflections.  When  I  consider  the  effect  of  dinner  upon  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  relation  of  that  system  to  the  intellectual  powers  1  am  now 
invoking — when  I  remember  that  the  universal  experience  of  mankind 
lias  fixed  upon  certain  definite  elements  of  perfection  in  an  after-dinner 
speech,  and  when  I  think  how  conspicuous  by  their  absence  these 
elements  are  on  the  present  occasion,  the  thought  is  not  comforting  to 
a  man  who  wishes  to  stand  well  with  his  fellow- creatures  in  general, 
and  with  the  members  of  the  British  Association  in  particular.  My 
condition  might  well  resemble  that  of  the  ether,  which  is  scientifically 
defined  as  an  assemblage  of  vibrations.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  unless 
you  reverse  the  general  verdict  regarding  the  effect  of  dinner,  and  prove 
in  your  own  persons  that  a  uniform  experience  need  not  continue  uniform 
— which  will  be  a  great  point  gained  for  some  people — these  tremors 
of  mine  are  likely  to  become  more  and  more  painful.  But  1  call  to  mind 
the  comforting  words  of  an  inspired  though  uncan onical  writer,  who 
admonishes  us  in  the  Apocrypha  that  fear  is  a  bad  counsellor.  Let  me 
then  cast  him  out,  and  let  me  trustfully  assume  that  you  will  one  and 
all  postpone  that  balmy  sleep  of  which  dinner  might  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  be  regarded  as  the  indissoluble  antecedent,  and  that  you  will 


manfully  and  womanfully  prolong  your  investigations  of  the  ether  and 
its  waves  into  regions  which  have  been  hitherto  crossed  by  the  pioneers 
of  science  alone. 

Not  only  are  the  waves  of  ether  reflected  by  clouds,  by  solids,  and 
by  liquids,  but  when  they  pass  from  light  air  to  dense,  or  from  dense 
air  to  light,  a  portion  of  the  wave  motion  is  always  reflected.  Now, 
our  atmosphere  changes  continually  in  density  from  top  to  bottom.  It 
will  help  our  conceptions  if  we  regard  it  as  made  up  of  a  series  of  thin 
concentric  layers  or  shells  of  air,  each  shell  being  of  the  same  density 
throughout,  and  a  small  and  sudden  change  of  density  occurring  in 
passing  from  shell  to  shell.  Light  would  be  reflected  at  the  limiting 
surfaces  of  all  these  shells,  and  their  action  would  be  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  real  atmosphere.  And  now  I  would  ask  your 
imagination  to  picture  this  act  of  reflection.  What  must  become  of 
the  reflected  light?  The  atmospheric  layers  turn  their  convex  surfaces 
towards  the  sun  ;  they  are  so  many  convex  mirrors  of  feeble  power,  and 
you  will  immediately  perceive  that  the  light  regularly  reflected  from 
these  surfaces  cannot  reach  the  earth  at  all,  but  is  dispersed  in  space. 

But  though  the  sun’s  light  is  not  reflected  in  this  fashion  from  the 
aerial  layers  to  the  earth,  there  is  indubitable  evidence  to  show  that 
the  light  of  our  firmament  is  reflected  light.  Proofs  of  the  most  cogent 
description  could  be  here  adduced  ;  but  we  need  only  consider  that  we 
receive  light  at  the  same  time  from  all  parts  of  the  hemisphere  of 
heaven.  The  light  of  the  firmament  comes  to  us  across  the  direction  of 
the  solar  rays,  and  even  against  the  direction  of  the  solar  rays ;  and 
this  lateral  and  opposing  rush  of  wave  motion  can  only  be  due  to  the 
rebound  of  the  waves  from  the  air  itself,  or  from  something  suspended 
in  the  air.  It  is  also  evident  that,  unlike  the  action  of  clouds,  the  solar 
light  is  not  reflected  by  the  sky  in  the  proportions  which  produce  white. 
The  sky  is  blue,  which  indicates  a  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  larger 
waves.  In  accounting  for  the  colour  of  the  sky,  the  first  question  sug¬ 
gested  by  analogy  would  undoubtedly  be — Is  not  the  air  blue  ?  The 
blueness  of  the  air  has,  in  fact,  been  given  as  a  solution  of  the  blueness 
of  the  sky.  But  Reason,  basing  itself  on  observation,  asks  in  reply — 
How,  if  the  air  be  blue,  can  the  light  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  which 
travels  through  vast  distances  of  air,  be  yellow,  orange,  or  even  red  ? 
The  passage  of  the  white  solar  light  through  a  blue  medium  could  by 
no  possibility  redden  the  light.  The  hypothesis  of  a  blue  air  is  there¬ 
fore  untenable.  In  fact,  the  agent,  whatever  it  is,  which  sends  us  the 
light  of  the  sky,  exercises  in  so  doing  a  dichroitic  action.  The  light 
reflected  is  blue,  the  light  transmitted  is  orange  or  red.  A  marked 
distinction  is  thus  exhibited  between  the  matter  of  the  sky  and  that  of 
an  ordinary  cloud,  which  latter  exercises  no  such  dichroitic  action. 

By  the  force  of  imagination  and  reason  combined  we  may  penetrate 
this  mystery  also.  The  cloud  takes  no  note  of  size  on  the  part  of  the 
waves  of  ether,  but  reflects  them  all  alike.  It  exercises  no  selective 
action.  Now  the  cause  of  this  may  be  that  the  cloud  particles  are  so 
large  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  waves  of  ether  as  to  reflect  them 
all  indifferently.  A  broad  cliff  reflects  an  Atlantic  roller  as  easily  as  a 
ripple  produced  by  a  seabird’s  wing  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  large 
reflecting  surfaces,  the  existing  differences  of  magnitude  among  the 
waves  of  ether  may  disappear.  But  supposing  the  reflecting  particles, 
instead  of  being  very  large,  to  be  very  small,  in  comparison  with  the 
size  of  the  waves.  In  this  case,  instead  of  the  whole  being  fronted  and 
in  great  part  thrown  back,  a  small  portion  only  is  shivered  off.  The 
great  mass  of  the  wave  passes  over  such  a  particle  without  reflection. 
Scatter  then  a  handful  of  such  minute  foreign  particles  in  our  atmosphere, 
and  set  imagination  to  watch  their  action  upon  the  solar  waves.  Waves 
of  all  sizes  impinge  upon  the  particles,  and  you  see  at  every  collision  a 
portion  of  the  impinging  wave  struck  off  by  reflection.  All  the  waves 
of  the  spectrum,  from  the  extreme  red  to  the  extreme  violet,  are  thus 
acted  upon.  But  in  what  proportions  will  the  waves  be  scattered  ?  A 
clear  picture  will  enable  us  to  anticipate  the  experimental  answer. 
Remembering  that  the  red  waves  are  to  the  blue  much  in  the  relation 
of  billows  to  ripples,  let  us  consider  whether  those  extremely  small 
particles  are  competent  to  scatter  all  the  waves  in  the  same  proportion. 
If  they  be  not — and  a  little  reflection  will  make  it  clear  to  you  that  they 
are  not — the  production  of  colour  must  be  an  incident  of  the  scattering. 
Largeness  is  a  thing  of  relation  ;  and  the  smaller  the  wave  the  greater 
is  the  relative  size  of  any  particle  on  which  the  wave  impinges,  and  the 
greater  also  the  ratio  of  the  reflected  portion  to  the  total  wave.  A 
pebble  placed  in  the  way  of  the  ring-ripples  produced  by  our  heavy  rain 
drops  on  a  tranquil  pond  will  throw  back  a  large  fraction  of  the  ripple 
incident  upon  it,  while  the  fractional  part  of  a  larger  wave  thrown  back 
by  the  same  pebble  might  be  infinitesimal.  Now  we  have  already  made 
it  clear  to  our  minds  that  to  preserve  the  solar  light  white,  its  constituent 
proportions  must  not  be  altered  ;  but  in  the  act  of  division  performed 
by  these  very  small  particles  we  see  that  the  proportions  are  altered ; 
an  undue  fraction  of  the  smaller  waves  is  scattered  by  the  particles,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  in  the  scattered  light  blue  will  be  the  predominant 
colour.  The  other  colours  of  the  spectrum  must,  to  some  extent,  be 
associated  with  the  blue.  They  are  not  absent  but  deficient.  We 
ought,  in  fact,  to  have  them  all,  but  in  diminishing  proportions,  from 
the  violet  to  the  red. 

We  have  here  presented  a  case  to  the  imagination,  and,  assuming 
the  undulatory  theory  to  be  a  reality,  we  have,  I  think,  fairly  reasoned 
our  way  to  the  conclusion,  that  were  particles,  small  in  comparison  to 
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the  size  of  the  ether  wave,  sown  in  our  atmosphere,  the  light  scatterd 
by  those  particles  would  be  exactly  such  as  we  observe  in  our  azure 
skies.  When  this  light  is  analysed,  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are 
found;  but  they  are  found  in  the  proportions  indicated  by  our  con¬ 
clusion. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  light  which  passes  unscattered 
among  the  particles.  How  must  it  be  finally  affected?  By  its  suc¬ 
cessive  collisions  with  the  particles  the  white  light  is  more  and  more 
robbed  of  its  shorter  waves  ;  it  therefore  loses  more  and  more  of  its  due 
proportion  of  blue.  The  result  may  be  anticipated.  The  transmitted 
light,  where  short  distances  are  involved,  will  appear  yellowish.  But 
as  the  sun  sinks  towards  the  horizon  the  atmospheric  distances  increase, 
and  consequently  the  number  of  the  scattering  particles.  They  abstract 
in  succession  the  violet,  the  indigo,  the  blue,  and  even  disturb  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  green.  The  transmitted  light  under  such  circumstances 
must  pass  from  yellow  through  orange  to  red.  This  also  is  exactly 
what  we  find  in  nature.  Thus,  while  the  reflected  light  gives  us  at 
noon  the  deep  azure  of  the  Alpine  skies,  the  transmitted  light  gives  us 
at  sunset  the  warm  crimson  of  the  Alpine  snows.  The  phenomena 
certainly  occur  as  if  our  atmosphere  were  a  medium  rendered  slightly 
turbid  by  the  mechanical  suspension  of  exceedingly  small  foreign 
particles. 

Here,  as  before,  we  encounter  our  sceptical  “as  iff  It  is  one  of 
the  parasites  of  science,  ever  at  hand,  and  ready  to  plant  itself  and 
sprout,  if  it  can,  on  the  weak  points  of  our  philosophy.  But  a  strong 
constitution  defies  the  parasite,  and  in  our  case,  as  we  question  the 
phenomena,  probability  grows  like  growing  health,  until  in  the  end  the 
malady  of  doubt  is  completely  extirpated.  The  first  question  that 
naturally  arises  is — Can  small  particles  be  really  proved  to  act  in  the 
manner  indicated  ?  No  doubt  of  it.  Each  one  of  you  can  submit  the 
question  to  an  experimental  test.  Water  will  not  dissolve  resin,  but 
spirit  will,  and  when  spirit  which  holds  resin  in  solution  is  dropped  into 
water,  the  resin  immediately  separates  in  solid  particles,  which  render 
the  water  milky.  The  coarseness  of  this  precipitate  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  the  dissolved  resin.  You  can  cause  it  to  separate  in  thick 
clots  or  in  exceedingly  fine  particles.  Professor  Briicke  has  given  us 
the  proportions  which  produce  particles  particularly  suited  to  our 
present  purpose.  One  gramme  of  clean  mastic  is  dissolved  in  eighty- 
seven  grammes  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  transparent  solution  is 
allowed  to  drop  into  a  beaker  containing  clear  water  kept  briskly  stirred. 
An  exceedingly  fine  precipitate  is  thus  formed,  which  declares  its  pre¬ 
sence  by  its  action  upon  light.  Placing  a  dark  surface  behind  the 
beaker,  and  permitting  the  light  to  fall  into  it  from  the  top  or  front, 
the  medium  is  seen  to  be  distinctly  blue.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  perfect 
a  blue  as  I  have  seen  on  exceptional  days,  this  year,  among  the  Alps, 
but  it  is  a  very  fair  sky-blue.  A  trace  of  soap  in  water  gives  a  tint  of 
blue.  London,  and,  I  fear,  Liverpool  milk,  makes  an  approximation  to 
the  same  colour  through  the  operation  of  the  same  cause  ;  and  Helm¬ 
holtz  has  irreverently  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  blue  eye  is  simply  a 
turbid  medium. 

Numerous  instances  of  the  kind  might  be  cited.  The  action  of 
turbid  media  upon  light  was  fully  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  Goethe, 
who,  though  unacquainted  with  the  Undulatory  Theory,  was  led  by  his 
experiments  to  regard  the  blue  of  the  firmament  as  caused  by  an  illu¬ 
minated  turbid  medium  with  the  darkness  of  space  behind  it.  He 
describes  glasses  showing  a  bright  yellow  by  transmitted,  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  blue  by  reflected,  light.  Professor  Stokes,  who  was  probably  the 
first  to  discern  the  real  nature  of  the  action  of  small  particles  on  the 
waves  of  ether,  describes  a  glass  of  a  similar  kind.  *  What  artists  call 
“chill”  is,  no  doubt,  an  effect  of  this  description.  Through  the  action 
of  minute  particles  the  browns  of  a  picture  often  present  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  bloom  of  a  plum.  By  rubbing  the  varnish  with  a  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief  optical  continuity  is  established,  and  the  chill  disappears. 
Some  years  ago  I  witnessed  Mr.  Airst  experimenting,  at  Zermatt,  on 
the  turbid  water  of  tlieVisp,  which  was  charged  with  the  finely-divided 
matter  ground  down  by  the  glaciers.  When  kept  still  for  a  day  or  so 
the  grosser  matter  sank,  but  the  finer  matter  remained  suspended,  and 
gave  a  distinctly  blue  tinge  to  the  water.  No  doubt  the  blueness  of 
certain  Alpine  lakes  is  in  part  due  to  this  cause.  Professor  Roscoe  has 
noticed  several  striking  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  In  a  very  remarkable 
paper  the  late  Principal  Forbes  showed  that  steam  issuing  from  the 
safety-valve  of  a  locomotive,  when  favourably  observed,  exhibits  at  a 
certain  stage  of  its  condensation  the  colours  of  the  sky.  It  is  blue  by 
reflected  light,  and  orange  or  red  by  transmitted  light.  The  effect,  as 
pointed  out  by  Goethe,  is  to  some  extent  exhibited  by  peat  smoke. 
More  than  ten  year's  ago  I  amused  myself  at  Killarney  by  observing, 
on  a  calm  day,  the  straight  smoke-columns  rising  from  the  chimneys  of 
the  cabins.  It  was  easy  to  project  the  lower  portion  of  a  column  against 
a  dark  pine,  and  its  upper  portion  against  a  bright  cloud.  The  smoke 
in  the  former  case  was  blue,  being  seen  mainly  by  reflected  light  ;  in 
the  latter  case  it  was  reddish,  being  seen  mainly  by  transmitted  light. 
Such  smoke  was  not  in  exactly  the  condition  to  give  us  the  glow  of  the 
Alps,  but  it  was  a  step  in  this  direction.  Briicke’s  fine  precipitate 

*  This  glass,  by  a  reflected  light,  had  a  colour  “strongly  resembling  that  of  a 
decoction  of  horse-chesnut  bark.”  Curiously  enough,  Goethe  refers  to  this  very  decoc¬ 
tion  “  Man  nehme  einen  Streifen  frischer  Rinde  von  der  Rosskastanie,  man  stecke 
denselben  in  ein  GlasWasser,  und  in  der  kilrzesten  Zeit  werden  wir  das  vollkommenste 
Himmelblau  entstehen  sehen.” — Goethe’s  Werke,  b.  xxix.,  p.  24. 


above  referred  to  looks  yellowish  by  transmitted  light  ;  but  by  duly 
strengthening  the  precipitate  you  may  render  the  white  light  of  noon 
as  ruby-coloured  as  the  sun  when  seen  through  Liverpool  smoke,  or 
upon  Alpine  horizons.  I  do  not,  however,  point  to  the  gross  smoke 
arising  from  coal  as  an  illustration  of  the  action  of  small  particles, 
because  such  smoke  soon  absorbs  and  destroys  the  waves  of  blue  instead 
of  sending  them  to  the  eyes  of  the  observer. 

These  multifarious  facts,  and  numberless  others  which  cannot  now 
be  referred  to,  are  explained  by  reference  to  the  single  principle  that, 
where  the  scattering  particles  are  small  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the 
waves,  we  have  in  the  reflected  light  a  greater  proportion  of  the  smaller 
waves,  and  in  the  transmitted  light  a  greater  proportion  of  the  larger 
waves,  than  existed  in  the  original  white  light.  The  physiological 
consequence  is  that  in  the  one  light  blue  is  predominant,  and  in  the  other 
light  orange  or  red.  And  now  let  us  push  our  inquiries  forward.  Our 
best  microscopes  can  readily  reveal  objects  not  more  than  s^n^th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  is  less  than  the  length  of  a  wave  of  red  light. 
Indeed  a  first-rate  microscope  would  enable  us  to  discern  objects  not 
exceeding  in  diameter  the  length  of  the  smallest  waves  of  the  visible 
spectrum.  By  the  microscope  therefore  we  can  submit  our  particles  to 
an  experimental  test.  If  they  are  as  large  as  the  light  waves  they  will 
infallibly  be  seen  ;  and  if  they  are  not  seen  it  is  because  they  are  smaller. 
I  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  President  a  bottle  containing  Briicke’s 
particles  in  greater  number  and  coarseness  than  those  examined  by 
Briicke  himself.  The  liquid  was  a  milky  blue,  and  Mr.  Huxley  applied 
to  it  his  highest  microscopic  power.  He  satisfied  me  at  the  time  that 
had  particles  of  even  tvuWijU1  of  an  inch  in  diameter  existed  in  the 
liquid  they  could  not  have  escaped  detection.  But  no  particles  were 
seen.  Under  the  microscope  the  turbid  liquid  was  not  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  distilled  water.  Briicke,  I  may  say,  also  found  the 
particles  to  be  of  ultra-microscopic  magnitude. 

But  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  imitate  far  more  closely  than  we 
have  hitherto  done  the  natural  conditions  of  this  problem.  We  can 
generate  in  air,  as  many  of  you  know,  artificial  skies,  and  prove  their 
perfect  identity  with  the  natural  one,  as  regards  the  exhibition  of  a 
number  of  wholly  unexpected  phenomena.  By  a  continuous  process  of 
growth,  moreover,  we  are  able  to  connect  sky  matter,  if  I  may  use  the 
term,  with  molecular  matter  on  the  one  side,  and  with  molar  matter,  or 
matter  in  sensible  masses,  on  the  other.  In  illustration  of  this,  I  will 
take  an  experiment  described  by  M.  Morren,  of  Marseilles,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  British  Association.  Sulphur  and  oxygen  combine  to 
form  sulphurous  acid  gas.  It  is  this  choking  gas  that  is  smelt  when  a 
sulphur  match  is  burnt  in  air.  Two  atoms  of  oxygen  and  one  of  sulphur 
constitute  the  molecule  of  sulphurous  acid.  Now  it  has  been  recently 
shown  in  a  great  number  of  instances  that  waves  of  ether  issuing  from 
a  strong  source,  such  as  the  sun  or  the  electric  light,  are  competent  to 
shake  asunder  the  atoms  of  gaseous  molecules.  A  chemist  would  call 
this  “decomposition”  by  light ;  but  it  behoves  us,  who  are  examining  the 
power  and  function  of  the  imagination,  to  keep  constantly  before  us  the 
physical  images  which  we  hold  to  underlie  our  terms.  Therefore  I  say, 
sharply  and  definitely,  that  the  components  of  the  molecules  of  sulphurous 
acid  are  shaken  asunder  by  the  ether  waves.  Enclosing  the  substance 
in  a  suitable  vessel,  placing  it  in  a  dark  room,  and  sending  through  it  a 
powerful  beam  of  light,  we  at  first  see  nothing  ;  the  vessel  containing 
the  gas  is  as  empty  as  a  vacuum.  Soon,  however,  along  the  track  of 
the  beam  a  beautiful  sky-blue  colour  is  observed,  which  is  due  to  the 
liberated  particles  of  sulphur.  For  a  time  the  blue  grows  more  intense ; 
it  then  becomes  whitish,  and  from  a  whitish  blue  it  passes  to  a  more 
or  less  perfect  white.  If  the  action  be  continued  long  enough,  we  end 
by  filling  the  tube  with  a  dense  cloud  of  sulphur  particles,  which  by 
the  application  of  proper  means  may  be  rendered  visible. 

Here,  then,  our  ether  waves  untie  the  bond  of  chemical  affinity,  and 
liberate  a  body — sulphur — which  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  a  solid, 
and  which,  therefore,  soon  becomes  an  object  of  the  senses.  We  have, 
first  of  all,  the  free  atoms  of  sulphur,  which  are  both  invisible  and  in¬ 
competent  to  stir  the  retina  sensibly  with  scattered  light.  But  these 
atoms  gradually  coalesce  and  form  particles,  which  grow  larger  by  con¬ 
tinual  accretion  until,  after  a  minute  or  two,  they  appear  as  sky  matter. 
In  this  condition  they  are  invisible  themselves,  but  competent  to  send 
an  amount  of  wave  motion  to  the  retina  sufficient  to  produce  the  firms- 
mental  blue.  The  particles  continue,  or  may  be  caused  to  continue,  in 
this  condition  for  a  considerable  time,  during  which  no  microscope  can 
cope  with  them.  But  they  continnally  grow  larger,  and  pass  by  insen¬ 
sible  gradations  into  the  state  of  cloud ,  when  they  can  no  longer  elude 
the  armed  eye.  Thus  without  solution  of  continuity  we  start  with 
matter  in  the  molecule,  and  end  with  matter  in  the  mass,  sky  matter 
being  the  middle  term  of  the  series  of  transformations. 

Instead  of  sulphurous  acid,  we  might  choose  from  a  dozen  other 
substances,  and  produce  the  same  effect  with  any  of  them.  In  the  case 
of  some — probably  in  the  case  of  all — it  is  possible  to  preserve  matter 
in  the  skyey  condition  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  under  the  continual 
operation  of  the  light.  During  these  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  the  par¬ 
ticles  are  constantly  growing  larger,  without  ever  exceeding  the  size 
requisite  to  the  production  of  the  celestial  blue.  Now  when  two 
vessels  are  placed  before  you,  each  containing  sky  matter,  it  is  possible 
to  state  with  great  distinctness  which  vessel  contains  the  largest  particles. 
The  eye  is  very  sensitive  to  differences  of  light,  when,  as  here,  the  eye 
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is  in  comparative  darkness,  and  when  the  quantities  of  wave  motion 
thrown  against  the  retina  are  small.  The  larger  particles  declare  them¬ 
selves  by  the  greater  whiteness  of  their  scattered  light.  Call  now  to 
mind  the  observation,  or  effort  at  observation,  made  by  our  President, 
when  he  failed  to  distinguish  the  particles  of  resin  in  Briicke’s  medium, 
and  when  you  have  done  so,  follow  me.  1  permitted  a  beam  of  light 
to  act  upon  a  certain  vapour.  In  two  minutes  the  azure  appeared,  but 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  it  had  not  ceased  to  be  azure.  After 
fifteen  minutes,  for  example,  its  colour,  and  some  other  phenomena, 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  blue  of  distinctly  smaller  particles  than  those 
sought  for  in  vain  by  Mr.  Huxley.  These  particles,  as  already  stated, 
must  have  been  less  than  TtrnWuth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  And  now  I 
want  you  to  submit  to  your  imagination  the  following  question  : — Here 
are  particles  which  have  been  growing  continually  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  are  demonstrably  smaller  than  those  which 
defied  the  microscope  of  Mr.  Huxley  : —  What  must  have  been  the  size  of 
these  particles  at  the  beginning  of  their  growth  ?  What  notion  can  you 
form  of  the  magnitude  of  such  particles  ?  As  the  distances  of  stellar 
space  give  us  simply  a  bewildering  sense  of  vastness  without  leaving 
any  distinct  impression  on  the  mind,  so  the  magnitudes  with  which  we 
have  here  to  do  impress  us  with  a  bewildering  sense  of  smallness.  We 
are  dealing  with  infinitesimals  compared  with  which  the  test  objects  of 
the  microscope  are  literally  immense.  *  *  *  * 

Small  in  mass,  the  vastness  in  point  of  number  of  the  particles  of 
our  sky  may  be  inferred  from  the  continuity  of  its  light.  It  is  not  in 
broken  patches,  nor  at  scattered  points,  that  the  heavenly  azure  is  re¬ 
vealed.  To  the  observer  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  the  blue  is  as 
uniform  and  coherent  as  if  it  formed  the  surface  of  the  most  close-grained 
solid.  A  marble  dome  would  not  exhibit  a  stricter  continuity.  And 
Mr.  Glaisher  will  inform  you  that  if  our  hypothetical  shell  were  lifted 
to  twice  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  above  the  earth’s  surface,  we  should 
still  have  the  azure  overhead.  Everywhere  through  the  atmosphere 
those  sky-particles  are  strewn.  They  fill  the  Alpine  valleys,  spreading 
like  a  delicate  gauze  in'front  of  the  slopes  of  pine.  They  sometimes  so 
swathe  the  peaks  with  light  as  to  abolish  their  definition.  This  year  I 
have  seen  the  Weisshorn  thus  dissolved  in  opalescent  air.  By  proper 
instruments  the  glare  thrown  from  the  sky-particles  against  the  retina 
may  be  quenched,  and  then  the  mountain  which  it  obliterated  starts 
into  sudden  definition.  Its  extinction  in  front  of  a  dark  mountain  re¬ 
sembles  exactly  the  withdrawal  of  a  veil.  It  is  the  light  then  taking 
possession  of  the  eye,  and  not  the  particles  acting  as  opaque  bodies, 
that  interfere  with  the  definition.  By  day  this  light  quenches  the  stars ; 
even  by  moonlight  it  is  able  to  exclude  from  vision  all  stars  between 
the  fifth  and  eleventh  magnitude.  It  may  be  likened  to  a  noise,  and  the 
stellar  radiance  to  a  whisper  drowned  by  the  noise.  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  particles  which  shed  this  light  ?  On  points  of  controversy  I  will 
not  here  enter,  but  I  may  say  that  De  la  Rive  ascribes  the  haze  of  the 
Alps  in  fine  weather  to  floating  organic  germs.  Now  the  possible  exist¬ 
ence  of  germs  in  such  profusion  has  been  held  up  as  an  absurdity.  It 
has  been  affirmed  that  they  would  darken  the  air,  and  on  the  assumed 
impossibility  of  their  existence  in  the  requisite  numbers,  without  invasion 
of  the  solar  light,  a  powerful  argument  has  been  based  by  believers  in 
spontaneous  generation.  Similar  ai’guments  have  been  used  by  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  germ  theory  of  epidemic  disease,  and  both  parties  have 
triumphantly  challenged  an  appeal  to  the  microscope  and  the  chemist’s 
balance  to  decide  the  question.  Without  committing  myself  in  the 
least  to  De  la  Rive’s  notion,  without  offering  any  objection  here  to  the 
doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  without  expressing  any  adherence 
to  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  I  would  simply  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  atmosphere  we  have  particles  which  defy  both  the  microscope 
and  the  balance,  which  do  not  darken  the  air,  and  which  exist,  never¬ 
theless,  in  multitudes  sufficient  to  reduce  to  insignificance  the  Israelitish 
hyperbole  regarding  the  sands  upon  the  seashore. 

According  to  our  usual  custom,  we  present  an  abstract  of  the 
Report  of  the  Kew  Observatory : — 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  at  Exeter  it  was  resolved 
that  the  existing  relations  between  the  Kew  Committee  and  the  British 
Association  be  referred  to  the  Council  to  report  thereon. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  Kew  Committee  on  the  23rd  of 
November,  1869,  prepared  for  the  information  of  the  Council  a  state¬ 
ment  on  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Observatory,  which  was 
presented  to  the  Council  on  the  11th  of  December. 

In  this  statement  it  was  shown  that  while  the  establishment  at  Kew 
Observatory  received  its  main  support  from  the  British  Associatisn,  and 
was  under  the  control  of  that  body,  yet  much  of  the  apparatus  in  use  at 
Kew  was  furnished  from  other  sources.  Thus  the  Royal  Society  had 
from  the  Government-Grant  Fund  supplied  the  establishment  with  the 
apparatus  for  testing  barometers,  with  that  for  testing  sextants,  with 
the  dividing-machine  for  constructing  standard  thermometers,  and  also 
with  the  set  of  self-recording  magnetographs  at  present  in  use,  while 
from  the  Donation  Fund  they  had  furnished  the  photoheliograph  and 
the  Whitworth  lathe  and  planing-machine. 

The  Royal  Society  had  likewise  defrayed  from  the  Donation  Fund  the 
expense  of  introducing  gas  into  the  Observatory,  and  of  building  a  house 
for  the  verification  of  magnetic  instruments,  besides  which  they  had 
borne  from  the  Government-Grant  Fund  since  1863  the  whole  expense 


of  working  the  photoheliograph  (including  the  purchase  of  a  chrono¬ 
meter)  and  of  reducing  its  results. 

I  he  instrument  used  at  Kew  for  determining  the  absolute  magnetic 
elements  are  the  property  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  have  been 
lent  to  the  Kew  Observatory  by  the  magnetic  office  at  Woolwich,  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  E.  Sabine,  and  many  of  those  magnetic  instruments 
with  which  Kew  has  been  the  means  of  furnishing  scientific  travellers 
have  been  derived  from  the  same  source. 

Of  late  Kew  has  become  the  central  observatory  of  the  meteorological 
committee,  and  a  commodious  workshop  has  been  erected  near  the 
Observatory  by  that  committee,  since  otherwise  the  main  building  would 
have  been  too  small  for  the  access  of  work  consequent  upon  the  arrange¬ 
ment  entered  into. 

The  statement  prepared  by  the  Kew  Committee  contained  likewise  a 
summary  of  the  scientific  work  done  at  the  Observatory,  as  wrell  as  some 
interesting  historical  remarks  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  drawn  up  by  Sir  C.  Wheatstone,  and  in  this  shape  it  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Council  of  the  British  Association. 

The  Council  then  recommended  “  that  the  present  existing  relations 
between  the  Kew  Observatory  and  the  British  Association  be  continued 
unaltered  until  the  completion,  in  1872,  of  the  magnetical  and  solar 
decennial  period,  and  that  after  that  date  all  connection  between  them 
should  cease.” 

In  consequence  of  this  recommendation,  the  Kew  Committee  were  led 
to  contemplate  the  dissolution  of  the  Kew  establishment  in  1872,  and 
they  became  anxious  to  make  such  arrangements  as  might  enable  them 
to  complete  their  scientific  labours  in  a  creditable  manner  before  the 
time  of  the  anticipated  dissolution.  The  magnetic  work  in  particular 
caused  them  anxiety ;  for  the  annual  income  of  the  establishment  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  permit  of  that  work  being  fully  completed  by  the  time  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1872.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  chairman  offered  to  supplement  the  deficiency.  It  will  be 
seen  by  this  report  that  the  magnetical  tabulations  and  reductions  are 
now  proceeding  very  fast. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Council  was  also  a  matter  of  anxiety  to 
the  superintendent,  Mr.  Stewart ;  and  as  the  professorship  of  natural 
philosophy  at  Owen’s  College,  Manchester,  became  vacant  about  this 
time,  he  applied  for  the  appointment  and  was  successful  in  obtaining  it. 

This  will  render  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Stewart  to  reside  in  Manchester, 
but  the  staff  at  the  Observatory  are  such  that  Mr.  Stewart  will  under¬ 
take  by  their  aid  to  assist  the  committee  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
work  of  the  Observatory  until  1872. 

The  meteorological  work  of  the  Observatory  continues  in  the  charce 
of  Mr.  Baker. 

Since  the  Exeter  meeting,  150  barometers  have  been  verified  and  30 
have  been  rejected;  1,160  thermometers  and  103  hydrometers  have 
likewise  been  verified.  Nineteen  standard  thermometers  have  been 
constructed  for  Professor  Tait,  and  two  for  the  Meteorological  Office. 

The  self-recording  meteorological  instruments  now  in  work  at  Kew 
will  be  again  mentioned  in  the  second  division  of  this  Report.  These 
are  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  photography  being  superintended  by 
Mr.  Page. 

The  Kew  heliograph,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue,  continues 
to  be  worked  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  During  the  past  year  351  pic¬ 
tures  have  been  taken,  on  237  days. 

It  was  considered  desirable  that  six  prints  should  be  obtained  from 
each  of  the  negatives  of  the  sun-pictures  taken  at  the  Observatory 
during  the  whole  time  that  the  photoheliograph  should  remain  at  work, 
which  will  probably  be  from  February,  1862,  to  February,  1872. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  an  outlay  of  £120,  spread  over  two  years, 
was  found  to  be  necessary,  and  this  sum  has  been  voted  from  the  Dona¬ 
tion  Fund  of  the  Royal  Society. 

A  large  number  of  these  prints  has  already  been  obtained,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  present  complete  sets  to  the  following  Institutions : — The 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Paris,  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  the  Smith- 
sonion  Institution,  United  States,  leaving  one  set  for  the  Royal  Society. 

A  paper  embodying  the  positions  and  areas  of  the  sun-groups  observed 
at  Kew  during  the  years  1864,  1865,  and  1866,  as  well  as  fortnightly 
values  of  the  spotted  solar  area  from  1832  to  1868,  has  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Messrs.  Warren  De  la  Rue,  Stewart, 
and  Loewy. 

This  paper  is  in  the  course  of  publication  in  the  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions,  and  will  shortly  be  distributed. 

A  table  exhibiting  the  number  of  sun-spots  recorded  at  Kew  during  the 
year  1869,  after  the  manner  of  Hofrath  Schwabe,  has  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Astronomical  Society,  and  published  in  their  Monthly 
Notices. 

M.  Otto  Struve,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Observatory  at  Pulkowa, 
visited  England  in  the  month  of  August  last.  He  brought  with  him, 
for  the  Kew  Observatory,  some  sun-pictures  made  at  Wilna  with  the 
photoheliograph,  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  made  some  years 
ago,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  This 
instrument  combines  several  important  improvements  on  the  original 
Kew  model,  the  value  of  which  is  forcibly  brought  out  in  the  superior 
definition  of  the  Wilna  sun-pictures.  As,  however,  the  series  of  the 
ten-yearly  record  at  Kew  was  commenced  with  the  instrument  as 
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originally  constructed,  it  was  not  deemed  desirable  to  alter  it  iil  aiiy 
way  until  the  series  had  been  completed  and  reduced,  and  the  correc¬ 
tions  for  optical  distortion  aseeftaihed  and  applied.  In  the  event  of 
the  sun-work  being  continued  after  1872,  it  will  be  desirable  to  do  so 
with  a  new  and  improved  heliograph. 

M.  0.  Struve  proposed  to  exchange  the  complete  series  of  pictures 
obtained  at  Wilna  for  that  made  at  Kew.  He  also  stated  that  it  is 
contemplated  to  erect  a  second  heliograph  at  the  Central  Observatory 
at  Pulkowa. 

As  an  indication  of  the  photographic  work  that  is  done  at  the 
Kew  Observatory,  we  observe  that  the  sum  received  during  the 
year  “from  sale  of  photographic  residues”  was  T4  17s.  Id. 

From  the  opening  address  of  the  President  of  the  Mathematical 
Section  we  present  the  following  extract : — 

The  mutual  action  and  reaction  between  the  different  departments  of 
human  thought  is  so  interesting  to  the  student  of  scientific  progress 
that,  at  the  risk  of  still  further  encroaching  on  the  time  of  the  section, 

I  shall  say  a  few  words  on  a  branch  of  physics  which  not  very  long  ago 
would  have  been  considered  rather  a  branch  of  metaphysics— I  mean 
the  Atomic,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Molecular  Theory  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  Bodies.  Not  many  years  ago,  if  we  had  beeii  asked  in  what 
regions  of  physical  science  the  advance  of  discovery  was  least  apparent, 
we  should  have  pointed  to  the  hopeless  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  inscrutable  delicacy  of  the  texture  of  material 
bodies  on  the  other.  If  we  are  to  regard  Comte  as  in  any  degree  repre¬ 
senting  the  scientific  opinion  of  his  time,  the  research  into  what  takes 
place  beyond  our  own  solar  system  seemed  then  to  be  exceedingly  un¬ 
promising,  if  not  altogether  illusory.  The  opinion  that  the  bodies  which 
we  see  and  handle,  which  we  can  set  in  motion  and  bring  to  rest,  which 
we  can  break  in  pieces  and  destroy,  are  composed  of  smaller  bodies  which 
we  cannot  see  or  handle  separately,  which  are  always  in  motion,  and 
which  can  neither  be  stopped  nor  broken  in  pieces,  nor  in  any  way 
destroyed,  or  even  deprived  of  the  least  of  their  properties,  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Atomic  Theory.  It  was  associated  with  the  names 
of  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  Lucretius,  and  was  commonly  supposed 
to  admit  the  existence  only  of  atoms  and  void,  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  basis  of  things  from  the  universe.  In  physical  reasonings  and 
calculations  we  often  argue  as  if  such  substances  as  air,  water,  or  metal, 
which  appear,  to  our  senses,  uniform  and  continuous,  were  strictly  and 
mathematically  uniform  and  continuous ;  so  that  as  we  go  on  dividing  a 
pint  of  water  into  many  millions  of  portions,  each  of  which  is  as  fully 
endowed  with  all  the  properties  of  water  as  the  pint  itself,  we  might  go 
on  for  ever  dividing  these  into  still  smaller  portions.  It  is  true  that, 
even  if  we  were  to  proceed  with  the  process  of  division  much  further 
than  we  can  follow  it  with  the  most  powerful  microscope,  we  should  be 
unable  to  detect  any  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  little  drops.  Dr.  Tyndall, 
with  an  exceedingly  small  fraction  of  a  grain  of  nitrate  of  butyle,  can 
produce  a  large  cloud,  every  portion  of  which  appears  to  the  eye  per¬ 
fectly  homogeneous,  and  therefore  he  concludes  that  the  smallest  visible 
portion  of  the  cloud  must  contain  many  molecules.  But  evidence  from 
different  and  independent  branches  of  physical  science  is  crowding  in 
upon  us,  which  compels  us  to  believe  that  if  we  could  push  the  process 
of  division  still  farther  we  should  come  to  a  limit  in  which  the  separate 
ortions  would  no  longer  have  the  properties  of  the  substance  in  mass, 
ecause  each  portion  would  then  contain  only  one  molecule  of  the  sub¬ 
stance.  Now  suppose  we  have  got  one  molecule.  We  cannot  see  it, 
and  we  cannot  assume  it  to  have  the  same  physical  properties  as  the 
substance  in  mass.  If  it  is  a  chemically  compound  substance,  the  mole¬ 
cule  may  be  divided  into  others  more  simple.  But  let  us  suppose  that 
the  decomposing  powers  of  chemistry  have  been  exhausted,  and  that 
we  have  a  single  molecule  of  a  simple  substance.  What  do  we  know 
about  it  ?  Chemistry  tells  us  that  the  weight  of  a  molecule  of  oxygen 
is  sixteen  times  as  great  as  that  of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen,  and  that  the 
number  of  molecules  in  a  cubic  inch  of  gas  is  the  same  whether  the  gas 
be  oxygen  or  hydrogen.  But  chemistry  does  not  tell  us  the  actual 
weight  of  a  molecule  of  either  gas,  or  how  many  of  them  there  are  in  a 
cubic  inch.  But  there  are  many  physical  phenomena  which  depend 
upon  the  action  of  molecules  as  distinguished  from  that  of  masses,  such 
as  the  superficial  tension  of  liquids,  which  produces  the  phenomena 
known  as  those  of  capillary  attraction.  The  rate  of  diffusion  of  liquids  and 
gases  through  each  other  probably  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  the 
motions  of  the  molecules  are  impeded  by  hustling  against  other  mole¬ 
cules.  The  rate  of  electrolytic  conduction,  according  to  Wiedeman’s 
theory,  is  influenced  by  the  same  cause,  and  also  the  conduction  of 
heat  in  fluids.  The  viscosity,  or  internal  friction,  of  gases  also  depends 
in  a  still  more  direct  way  on  the  mode  in  which  the  collisions  of  the 
molecules  take  place;  and  since  our  ideas  on  this  subject  have  been  put 
into  form  by  Clausius,  and  subjected  to  experimental  investigation,  the 
Dynamical  Theory  of  the  Constituent  Motion  of  Agitation  of  Gaseous 
Molecules  has  acquired  a  very  high  degree  of  probability.  Now,  Sir 
William  Thomson  has  shown  by  several  independent  lines  of  argument, 
deduced  from  phenomena  of  such  different  kinds  as  the  electrification  of 
metals  by  contact,  the  tension  of  soap  bubbles,  and  the  friction  of  ah', 
that  in  ordinary  solids  and  liquids  the  average  distance  between  conti¬ 
guous  molecules  is  less  than  the  hundred-millionth,  and  greater  than 


the  two-thousand-millionth  of  a  centimetre.  This,  of  course,  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rough  estimate,  and  is  derived  from  measurements  which  are 
confessedly  rough ;  but  if  at  the  present  time  we  can  even  form  a  rough 
plan  of  arriving  at  a  result  of  this  kind,  we  may  hope  that  as  our  means 
of  experimental  inquiry  become  more  accurate  and  more  varied,  our 
conception  of  a  single  molecule  will  become  more  definite,  so  that  we 
shall  at  length  be  able  to  estimate  its  weight.  A  theory  which  Sir  W. 
Thomson  has  founded  on  Helmholtz’s  splendid  hydrodynamical  theorems 
seeks  for  the  properties  of  molecules  in  the  ring-vortices  of  a  perfectly 
frictionless  incompressible  homogeneous  fluid.  It  finds  in  these  ring- 
vortices  the  property  of  permanence  and  indestructibility.  They  are 
also  recipients  of  impulse  and  of  energy,  and  are  capable  of  such  varied 
connections  and  self-involutions  that,  if  only  the  fundamental  property 
of  the  attraction  of  gravitation  could  be  clearly  explained,  we  should  be 
warranted  in  expending  any  amount  of  mathematical  skill  in  working 
out  their  other  properties.  Whatever  results  may  be  obtained  by  this 
line  of  research,  they  are  valuable  theorems  in  hydrodynamics,  even  if 
they  are  inapplicable  to  the  theory  of  molecules ;  and  they  have  this 
essential  difference  from  all  results  derived  from  the  arbitrary  investi¬ 
ture  of  a  molecule  with  forces,  that  in  the  vortices  we  have  nothing  but 
matter  and  motion,  and  that  everything  follows  of  necessity  from  the 
original  impetus,  without  any  further  assumptions. 

Professor  Roscoe  delivered  the  opening  address  at  the  Chemical 
Section.  His  name  is  familiar  to  all  our  readers  for  his  researches 
in  the  higher  departments  of  photographic  science.  From  his  eloquent 
exposition  of  the  progress  of  chemical  science  during  the  past  year 
we  cull  the  following,  which  will  interest  photographers  : — 

As  examples  of  the  power  which  modern  methods  of  research  gire  of 
grappling  with  questions  which  only  a  few  years  ago  were  thought  to 
be  insoluble,  1  may  quote  the  beautiful  observations,  now  well  known, 
by  which  Lockyer  determined  the  rate  of  motion  on  the  sun’s  surface, 
together  with  those  of  Frankland  and  Lockyer  respecting  the  probable 
pressure  acting  in  the  different  layers  of  the  solar  atmosphere ;  and  lastly, 
the  results  obtained  by  Zollner  respecting  solar  physics,  and  especially 
the  probable  absolute  temperature  of  the  sun’s  atmosphere,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  internal  molten  mass.  These  last  results  are  so  interesting 
and  remarkable  as  being  arrived  at  by  the  combination  of  recent  spectro¬ 
scopic  observation  with  high  mathematical  analysis,  that  I  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  shortly  to  state  them.  Starting  from  the  fact  of  the  erup¬ 
tive  nature  of  a  certain  class  of  solar  protuberances,  Zollner  thinks  that 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  these  red  flames  shoot  forth 
proves  that  the  hydrogen  of  which  they  are  mainly  composed  must 
have  burst  out  from  under  great  pressure ;  and,  if  so,  the  hydrogen 
must  have  been  confined  by  a  zone  or  layer  of  liquid  from  which  it 
breaks  loose.  Assuming  the  existence  of  such  a  layer  of  incandescent 
liquid,  then  applying  to  the  problem  the  principles  and  methods  of  the 
Mechanical  Theory  of  Gases,  and  placing  in  his  formulae  the  data  of 
pressure  and  rate  of  motion  as  observed  by  Lockyer  on  the  sun’s  surface, 
Zollner  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  difference  of  pressure  needed 
to  produce  an  explosion  capable  of  projecting  a  prominence  to  the  height 
of  3  0  minutes  above  the  sun’s  surface — a  height  not  unfrequently 
noticed — is  4,070,000  atmospheres.  This  enormous  pressure  is  attained 
at  a  depth  of  139  geographical  miles  under  the  sun’s  surface,  or  at  that 
of  part  of  the  sun’s  semi-diameter.  In  order  to  produce  this  gigantic 
pressure,  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  enclosed  hydrogen 
and  that  existing  in  the  solar  atmosphere  amounts  to  74,910°  Cent.  In 
a  similar  way  Zollner  calculates  the  approximate  absolute  temperature 
of  the  sun’s  atmosphere,  which  he  finds  to  be  27,700°  Cent. — a  tempera¬ 
ture  about  eight  times  as  high  as  that  given  by  Bunsen  for  the  oxhy- 
drogen  flame,  and  one  at  which  iron  must  exist  in  a  permanently  gaseous 
form. 


Soirees. 

As  usual,  two  soirees  were  included  in  the  programme  of  the 
week’s  doings  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Association  ; 
but  the  one  which  created  most  public  interest  was  that  of  Tuesday 
evening  last,  and  which  took  place  at  St.  George’s  Hall.  Some  idea 
may  be  entertained  of  its  importance,  numerically  considered,  when 
we  state  that  the  company  present  numbered  between  three  and  four 
thousand  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Such  a  large  and  fashionable 
gathering  was  unprecedented  in  the  records  of  the  soirees  of  the 
British  Association.  There  was  the  usual  refreshment  department 
— not  very  attractive,  we  must  say ;  superadded  to  which  was  the 
novelty  of  a  “  wine  room,”  where  queer  compounds  under  the  de¬ 
signation  of  wine  were  retailed  to  the  astonished  imbibers  at  the 
rate  of  sixpence  per  small  glass.  This  novel  feature  at  a  British 
Association  soiree  evoked  some  expressions  of  opinion  much  more 
strong  than  complimentary. 

Of  course  there  were  microscopes  and  galvanic  batteries — what 
scientific  soiree  would  be  considered  complete  without  them?  and 
equally,  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  were  numerous  photographs 
displayed.  The  arrangement  of  this  department  had  been  entrusted 
to  Mr.  J.  A.  F orrest,  and  the  result  was  quite  satisfactory. 
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Passing  over  Browning’s  stall,  on  which  was  displayed  a  very  large 
and  varied  collection  of  scientific  appliances — among  others  micro¬ 
spectroscopes,  showing  the  absorption  of  fluids  ;  passing  over  Ladd's 
stall,  on  which  was  to  be  found  a  plethora  of  instruments  for  showing 
the  effect  of  polarisation— we  gladly  found  our  way  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  where  microscopes  were  displayed,  and  bestowed  some  time 
and  much  admiration  upon  Stephenson’s  new  binocular  microscope, 
recently  described  in  this  Journal.  It  was  made  by  Thomas  Ross,  and 
proved  an  object  of  great  interest  to  connoisseurs.  We  looked  about 
in  vain  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  a  specimen  of  Holmes’s  bisected 
microscope ;  and  the  futility  of  the  search  was  to  be  wondered 
at  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Holmes  having,  three  days  previously, 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  his  invention.  Very  knowing  did  some 
of  the  ladies  look  when  shown  test  objects  of  the  genus  navicula. 
“  See,  dear,”  said  one,  when  giving  way  in  favour  of  her  friend,  after 
looking  at  P.  formosum,  “  look  what  a  beautiful  thing !  It  is  the 
wing  of  a  fly ;  how  wonderful  is  nature  !  ”  “  La  !  aunt,”  said  the 

other,  “  I  think  it  is  the  eye  of  a  fly and  so  on.  But  soirees  are 
not  intended  to  teach  science,  and  ladies  unacquainted  with  the 
scientific  bagatelles  in  which  microscopists  so  much  delight  may 
well  be  held  excused  when  making  technical  blunders. 

We  have  often  wondered  at  the  perfection  to  which  spectacle  glasses 
have  been  brought,  and  have  marvelled  at  the  small  price  at  which 
they  can  be  purchased.  The  stall  of  Messrs.  Chadburn  and  Son 
was,  in  this  respect,  quite  of  an  educational  nature ;  for,  in  addition 
to  numerous  other  articles — including  a  seven-inch  refracting  tele¬ 
scope  of  apparent  excellence — there  was  a  display  of  lenses  of  this 
kind  still  attached  to  the  blocks  on  which  they  had  been  made, 
revealing  the  fact  that  they  were  ground  in  batches  of  three  dozen. 

The  photographic  department  was  a  very  attractive  one,  although 
the  exhibitors  were  far  from  being  numerous. 

A  collection  of  twelve  large  pictures,  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  (who 
was  present  during  the  evening),  from  the  originality  of  their  concep¬ 
tion  and  the  perfection  of  their  execution  challenged  and  received 
much  attention.  One,  entitled  The  First  Hour  of  Niy lit,  is  boldly  con¬ 
ceived  and  cleverly  carried  out.  The  moon,  which  subtends  a  large 
angle,  is  pouring  her  light  down  upon  a  mass  of  seething  waves, 
which  have  been  caught  by  the  camera  at  the  moment  when  they 
had  assumed  a  desirable  and  artistic  “  pose,”  if  such  a  term  may  be 
applied  to  so  mobile  a  body.  Some  of  the  other  pictures  which 
formed  Mr.  Robinson’s  collection  are  respectively  designated  A  Shady 
Lane,  Sunset,  Evening  on  Culverton  Down,  Boxing  a  Butterfly,  &c.,  &c., 
together  with  others  which  were  both  named  and  described  last 
week  in  our  notice  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Exhibition. 
After  a  necessarily  hurried  examination  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  works,  we 
concluded  that  his  picture,  A  Shady  Lane,  was  the  finest  in  his 
admirable  display.  It  is  exquisite  alike  as  a  work  of  art  and  as 
a  photograph.  These  pictures  are  15  X  10,  and  were  all,  we 
understand,  taken  during  a  short  visit  of  three  hours  to  the  seaside. 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  exhibited  a  number  of  pictures  which,  at 
the  present  time,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention,  consisting,  as 
they  did,  of  views  of  Laon,  Soissons,  Amiens,  Paris,  and  other  con¬ 
tinental  cities  and  towns  which  have  of  late  occupied  a  too  promi¬ 
nent  position  in  the  public  eye  in  connection  with  the  present  la¬ 
mentable  Franco-Germanic  war. 

A  variety  of  charming  photographic  pictures  by  various  artists 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Guyton,  the  energetic  Secretary  of 
the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  This  is  a  feature 
which,  we  think,  ought  to  be  more  generally  acted  upon  at  similar 
soirees.  A  miscellaneous  collection  may  be  made  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  such  an  exhibition  as  that  of  Tuesday  evening. 

There  were  several  photographs  of  ferns  exhibited  by  another 
member  of  the  same  Association — Mr.  William  Murray — which 
exceeded  the  best  works  of  this  description  that  we  had  previously 
seen  produced.  When  we  explained  to  some  of  the  ladies  of 
our  party  the  simple  way  in  which  these  beautiful  photographs  had 
been  obtained — namely,  by  superimposing  the  ferns  themselves  on  a 
sheet  of  sensitive  paper  and  exposing  them  to  the  light— a  general 
desire  was  expressed  that  facilities  could  be  afforded  for  at  once 
carrying  into  execution  their  production.  Here,  then,  is  a  novel  use 
for  a  ready-sensitised  and  stable  carbon  tissue. 

Mr.  John  Eastham,  of  Manchester,  had  a  fine  display  of  enlarged 
portraits  on  opal  glass.  These  were  elaborately  finished,  and  were 
intended  to  be  viewed  either  direct  or  as  transparencies.  Several 
pictures  of  a  similar  kind — that  is,  opalotypes — were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  F.  Sargent,  of  New  Bond-street,  London.  From  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  light  we  were  unable  to  examine  them  so  as  to  form  any 
opinion  regarding  their  merits. 

There  were  some  veritable  gems  on  opal  glass,  by  Mr.  William 
Keith,  of  Liverpool,  one  of  which,  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  in  an 


oval  frame,  was  probably  the  finest  picture  of  the  kind  that  we  have 
ever  seen. 

The  large  pictures  by  Mr.  0.  R.  Green,  taken  by  the  collodio- 
bromide  process,  are  marvellous  both  from  their  size  and  their 
perfection.  It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  this  process  should  be 
worthily  represented,  of  all  places,  in  Liverpool,  the  town  to  which 
it  owes  its  origin.  The  pictures  by  Mr.  Green  are  the  most  eloquent 
exponents  of  its  merits  that  could  be  desired.  They  are  of  the  large 
size  of  24  X  18.  A  View  near  Bettws-y-Coed  arrested  the  attention 
of  numerous  critical  observers. 

Mr.  John  Henderson  exhibited  views,  both  stereoscopic  and  of  a 
larger  size,  by  the  same  process.  Among  these  a  view  of  Whitfield 
possessed  a  degree  of  softness  and  delicacy  that  was  unsurpassed  by 
any  picture  in  the  whole  exhibition. 

A  large  view  of  Runcorn  Bridge,  quite  panoramic  in  its  dimensions, 
by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Thompson,  was  an  exceedingly  perfect  work 
of  art.  It  was,  we  understand,  printed  from  two  negatives ;  but  the 
junction  is  too  well  effected  to  be  discovered.  A  series  of  views  of 
the  above-named  great  engineering  work,  taken  by  the  same  artists 
at  progressive  stages  of  its  progress,  from  its  commencement  to 
its  termination,  invited  observation  from  those  of  the  numerous 
visitors  who  were  interested  in  the  details  of  engineering.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  a  progressive  series  of  pictures 
of  such  a  nature  as  these,  more  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  the 
photographs  as  such  are  works  of  the  very  highest  merit.  A  finely- 
painted  portrait  of  Dickens,  and  another  of  a  girl,  by  the  same  artists, 
were  much  admired. 

Of  some  photomicrographs,  the  negatives  of  which  were  taken  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Higgin,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  otherwise  than  in  terms 
of  admiration.  The  detail  was  exquisite ;  and  detail  coupled  with 
delicate  gradation  are  the  essential  requisites  in  pictures  of  this  cha¬ 
racter — qualities  possessed  by  Mr.  Higgins  photomicrographs  in  no 
ordinary  degree.  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Thompson  are  the  publishers 
of  these  scientific  works  of  art. 

During  the  evening  select  pieces  of  music  were  performed  both  on 
the  organ  and  by  an  instrumental  band. 

Supplemental  to  the  usual  evening  discourses  and  soirees,  the 
members  of  the  Association  were  invited  to  an  excellent  concert,  on 
the  closing  evening  of  the  meeting,  at  St.  George’s  Hall.  Upwards 
of  300  members  of  the  various  musical  societies  in  Liverpool  com¬ 
bined  on  Wednesday  evening  to  furnish  a  musical  treat  of  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  character.  The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  possess  one  of  the 
finest  organs  in  Europe,  which  is  confided  to  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Best, 
an  organist  of  European  reputation.  The  instrument  forms  a  pro¬ 
minent  feature  in  the  magnificent  architectural  details  of  St.  George’s 
Hall,  and  on  Wednesday  evening  its  capabilities  were  fully  tested  by 
the  masterly  performances  of  Mr.  Best.  The  other  items  of  the  full 
programme  were  made  up  of  solos  and  choral  selections  from  im¬ 
portant  works  (with  organ  accompaniments),  four-part  songs,  violin 
solos  by  Mad’lle  Brousil,  and  solos  on  the  harp,  charmingly 
rendered,  by  Mr.  Streather.  The  vast  hall  was  filled  by  a  very 
fashionable  anl  appreciative  assembly,  among  whom  was  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  who,  during  the  interval,  addressed  a  few 
happy  and  complimentary  expressions  of  thanks  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Association  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  furnished 
the  musical  repast  (to  which  Professor  Huxley  likened  the  perform¬ 
ance)  that  evening. 

The  final  general  meeting  was  held  in  the  small  cor  cert  room, 
St.  George’s  Hall,  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  usually  compli¬ 
mentary  resolutions  were  passed  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  and 
to  the  local  officers  of  the  Association ;  also  to  Professor  Tyndall  and 
Professor  Rankine,  for  their  admirable  evening  discourses.  The 
Secretary,  as  usual,  announced  the  financial  results  of  the  Liverpool 
meeting.  The  total  number  of  tickets  of  all  classes  issued  was  2,878, 
which  represented  a  gross  amount  of  ^£3,096,  to  be  devoted  to  de¬ 
fraying  the  expenses  of  the  meeting  and  carrying  out  the  scientific 
objects  of  the  Association.  The  President  adjourned  the  meeting  to 
Edinburgh,  where  in  1871,  about  the  middle  of  August,  the  next 
seance  of  this  important  body  will  be  held — the  President-elect  being 
Sir  William  Thompson.  It  has  been  also  arranged  to  hold  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  1872  at  Brighton. 

At  the  close  of  the  valedictory  meeting  alluded  to  above,  a  novel 
presentation  was  made  to  Professor  Huxley  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume 
(one  of  the  local  secretaries  for  the  meeting),  on  behalf  of  the  Historic 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  After  diplomas  of  honorary 
membership  of  the  Society,  together  with  ten  volumes  of  its  Trans¬ 
actions,  had  been  presented  to  Professor  Huxley,  Professor  Stokes, 
Dr.  Hooker,  Professor  Tyndall,  Professor  Rankine,  and  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Dr.  Hume  handed  to  Professor  Huxley  a  small  bowl  lined 
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with  silver,  and  upon  the  silver  band  and  plate  of  which  there  was 
the  following  inscription : — “  Presented  to  Professor  Huxley,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  President  of  the  British  Association,  by  the  Historic  Society 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Liverpool,  September,  1870.  This 
bowl  is  made  from  part  of  one  of  the  roof  timbers  of  the  cottage 
occupied  as  the  head-quarters  of  Prince  Rupert  during  the  siege  of 
Liverpool.”  The  bowl  having  been  filled  with  champagne,  Professor 
Huxley,  receiving  it,  said — Dr.  Hume,  I  always  thought  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  this  Association  needs  to  possess  a  strong  head  (laughter), 
but  my  business  now  is  to  test  that  strongness  as  soon  as  possible. 
(Renewed  laughter.)  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  this  singular 
personal  kindness  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  bestow  upon 
me,  and  to  drink  success  to  the  good  old  town  of  Liverpool.  (Cheers, 
during  which  the  Professor  drank  from  the  bowl.)  Ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  this  illustrates  what  I  had  occasion  to  remark  before — that 
in  Liverpool  you  insist  upon  filling  our  cup  of  pleasure  too  much, 
more  than  to  the  full ;  and  I  pour  the  rest  as  a  libation  to  the  tutelary 
deities  of  the  town.  (Professor  Huxley  then  poured  the  rest  of  the 
wine  upon  the  floor,  amidst  renewed  cheers  and  laughter.) 

Thus  ended  the  proceedings  of  the  fortieth  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


Ultelrap  of  Sodehes. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Sept  27th . 

Free  Library  and  Museum. 
Mutual  Improvement  Institute. 

,  29th . 

BRISTOL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  first  outdoor  meeting  on  Thursday,  the  15th  inst. 
Invitations  were  issued  for  sixty-five,  the  place  of  meeting  being  Blaiye 
Castle,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Harford,  through  whose  grounds,  by  kind 
permission,  the  members  were  allowed  to  roam  without  restriction,  and 
in  which  is  a  very  lovely  glen. 

Arriving  at  Henbury,  the  ladies  having  lefts  their  shawls,  umbrellas, 
&c.  at  the  Salutation  Inn,  the  party  started  for  the  garden— a  second 
Eden  in  miniature,  for  loveliness  indeed  reigned  there,  enhanced,  perhaps, 
by  the  fair  daughters  of  Eve  who  accompanied  us. 

The  members  having  grouped  themselves,  a  very  fine  negative  was 
taken  by  Mr.  R.  Tudor  Williams,  of  Monmouth,  the  coffee  process 
being  used — exposure  four  minutes. 

After  viewing  the  conservatories — a  few  remarks  having  been  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  party  upon  the  study  and  grouping  of  colours  as  applied 
to  photography  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Warner — all  left  for  the  glen,  arriving  at 
which  an  animated  discussion  arose  as  to  the  exposure  necessary  for 
such  scenes  as  were  there  presented  to  the  eye — moss-bound  trees,  their 
wide-spreading  branches  arching  overhead,  while  by  the  side  of  the  road 
ran  a  brawling  brook,  now  unfortunately  nearly  dry,  which,  when 
babbling,  must  greatly  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  glen,  besides  making 
music  to  the  ear. 

From  time  to  time,  as  picturesque  views  presented  themselves,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Barton  (who  acted  as  guide  to  the  party)  pointed  out  the  main 
features,  and  many  and  varied  were  the  exclamations,  all  expressive  of 
admiration  at  the  loveliness  of  the  locality.  These  comprised  The 
Wood  Cutter's  Hut,  The  Giant's  Chair,  The  Lovers'  Leap,  The  Fishpond 
(near  which  is  a  magnificent  oak  tree),  The  Bridge  (not  celebrated  by 
Longfellow),  crossing  a  lake,  in  which  might  have  been  seen  splendid 
reflections,  and  near  which  one  of  the  visitors  obtained  exquisite 
specimens  of  the  humming-bird  moth,  and  Lihellula  quadrimaculata, 
whose  large  eyes  were  dilated  upon  by  Mr.  J.  Beattie.  The  party  here 
separated,  some  going  up  to  the  Castle,  from  the  battlements  of  which 
were  obtained  views  of  the  channel,  Welsh  mountains,  &c. 

Before  leaving  this  enchanting  spot  an  amusing  incident  occurred 
which  we  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning.  A  group  of  individuals  on 
the  summit  of  the  tower  inquired  of  one  of  our  party  if  they  should  drop 
something  on  “’is  'ead,"  whereupon  Mr.  Home  replied — “You  have 
already  dropped  the  letter  “iL”  The  questioner  immediately  left  the 
battlements  in  evident  disgust.  Others  of  the  visitors  roamed  over  the 
grounds,  discussing  light  subjects  and  airy  trifles  in  the  most  attractive 
manner  to  their  fair  partners. 

Repairing  to  the  hostelry,  after  the  necessary  ablutions,  “mine  host” 
Butson  in  due  time  announced  that  dinner  was  on  the  table,  when  all 
sat  down  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  D.  D.  Home,  Mr.  W.  H.  Warner 
occupying  the  vice-chair.  The  dinner  was  served  d  la  Busse,  in 
Butson’s  best  style,  and  the  wines  were  excellent.  Due  justice  having 
been  done  to  the  good  things,  Mr.  John  Beattie  proposed,  in  an  able 
speech,  “The  discoverers  and  pioneers  of  the  art  of  photography, 
coupled  with  its  future  culture  and  prosperity.”  Mr.  Ennel  replied. 
The  President  then  gave  a  comic  recital,  which  elicited  shouts  of 
laughter.  Mr.  W.  H.  Warner  then  proposed  “The  photographers  of 


Bristol  and  the  Bristol  Photographic  Society.”  Mr.  W.  H.  Barton 
responded.  Many  other  toasts  succeeded,  the  last  given  being  “The 
Ladies,”  to  which  Mr.  R.  Tudor  Williams  very  ably  replied.  Harmony 
and  recitations  followed,  and  the  company  separated  at  an  early  hour, 
“  Happy  to  meet — sorry  to  part— 

Happy  to  meet  again  ;  ” 

and  thus  ended  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  enjoyable  day  of  the 
season.  The  weather  was  lovely. 


®0rr£spflith£na. 

PATENT  RIGHTS  VERSUS  FIRLING’S  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  do  not  think  that  it  is  inappropriate,  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Firling’s  carbon  printing  process,  to  put  the  question — How  is  it 
affected  by  the  patent  of  Mr.  Johnson  ? 

In  your  article  on  Firling’s  process  you  say  that  he  has  been  working 
at  it  for  nearly  three  years — in  other  words,  at  a  date  antecedent  to 
that  on  which  Mr.  Johnson  obtained  a  patent  for  the  use  of  glass  or 
metallic  plates  on  which  to  develope  the  image. 

This,  after  all,  is  the  one  great  point  that  is  held  in  common  by  both 
processes ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Firling  employed  such  a 
method  of  transferring  his  pictures  previous  to  the  date  of  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  patent,  I  cannot  see  how,  in  the  face  of  that  patent,  the  process 
can  be  worked  freely  by  the  public.  Before  this  can  be  done  it  will  be 
requisite  that  Mr.  Firling  show  that  he  has  not  been  transferring  on 
metal  plates  sub  silentio,  but  has  made  it  public  before  Johnson’s  patent 
was  obtained.  I  cannot  discover  that  he  has  done  so,  although  I  have 
carefully  examined  the  journals  published  during  the  past  three  years. 

To  establish  a  successful  opposition  to  a  patent  of  any  kind  it  must 
be  shown  that  the  invention  for  which  patent  rights  are  sought  to  be 
secured  is  new — that  is,  has  not  been  previously  published.  It  is  not 
enough  for  a  person  to  say — “I  have  done  many  years  ago  that  for 
which  a  patent  has  been  granted he  must  be  able  to  prove  that  he 
has  not  only  done  the  thing,  but  has  done  it  in  such  an  open  manner 
as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  publication  of  it.  This,  I  take  leave  to  say, 
Mr.  Firling  has  not  done  in  the  present  case ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  face 
of  the  Johnson  patent,  no  one  possesses  a  legal  right  to  make  use  of  the 
special  feature  in  which  its  value  mainly  resides. 

I  might  have  extended  this  note  so  as  to  make  some  comments  on 
the  details  of  the  process,  with  especial  reference  to  the  utility  or  in¬ 
utility  of  the  collodion  film,  but  this  point  can  remain  over  until  the 
other  has  been  settled. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Edwin  S.  Halkett. 

September,  16,  1870. 


Suicide  of  a  Photographer.-— Louis  Ferra,  a  French  photographer, 
residing  in  Coventry-street,  London,  recently  committed  suicide.  He 
was  observed  to  be  greatly  depressed  for  some  time  previous  to  his 
death,  and  the  coroner’s  jury  gave  a  verdict  of  “  suicide  while  in  a  state 
of  unsound  mind.” 

Fatigue  to  the  Eyes  Caused  by  Artificial  Light. — The  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  sun  and  artificial  light  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  of  the 
light  emitted  from  the  former,  about  half  the  quantity  of  rays  are  lumi¬ 
nous  and  calorific  at  the  same  time  ;  but  as  regards  our  artificial  light, 
for  ordinary  oil,  the  amount  of  non-luminous  yet  calorific  rays  is  90  per 
cent ;  for  white  hot  platinum,  98  per  cent ;  alcohol  flame,  99  per  cent ; 
electric  light,  80,  and  gas  light,  90  per  cent ;  while  for  petroleum  and 
paraffine  oils,  the  amount  is  94  per  cent.  It  is  this  large  quantity  of 
caloric  rays  in  artificial  light  which  causes  fatigue  to  the  eyes ;  but  this 
inconvenience  may  be  almost  entirely  obviated  by  intercepting  the  ther¬ 
mic  rays  by  glass,  or,  better  yet,  mica  plates.  The  use  of  these  renders 
the  light  soft  and  agreeable  to  the  eyes. — Scien.  Am. 

Alum  in  the  Printing  Bath. — It  having  occurred  to  me,  some 
two  months  ago,  to  try  a  combination  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  alum  for 
a  printing  bath  for  albumenised  paper,  I  made  an  experiment  on  a  small 
scale,  which  was  very  satisfactory.  I  subsequently  introduced  it  at 
our  printing  department,  and  for  the  last  two  months  it  has  been  used 
with  good  result.  I  cannot  claim  that  the  prints  are  any  more  brilliant, 
but  there  are  other  advantages  of  importance.  Every  photographer 
knows  how  invariably  a  scum  forms  upon  the  surface  of  a  silver  solution 
which  is  not  constantly  used.  By  the  use  of  alum  this  scum  is  entirely 
prevented,  the  double  solution  appearing  to  have  the  quality  of  more 
perfectly  and  thoroughly  coagulating  the  albumen.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  the  paper  keeps  its  whiteness  in  hot  weather  much  better  than 
where  the  simple  silver  solution  is  used.  The  toning  is  effected  with  equal 
ease,  and  the  whites  (on  the  Steinbach  paper)  much  better  after  fixing. 
In  preparing  the  silver  solution,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  add  as  much 
powdered  alum  as  it  will  dissolve.  As  we  have  not  tried  this  solution 
on  a  variety  of  papers,  it  will  probably  be  as  well  for  experimenters  to 
try  it  on  a  small  scale  at  first. — “H.  T.  A.”  in  Anthony's  Photo. 
Bulletin. 
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Georgr  Young. — The  blisters  are  caused  by  the  solution  of  gum  being  too 
strong.  Reduce  it  very  considerably  by  the  addition  of  (say)  an  equal  bulk 
of  water. 


REDUCTION  IN  POSTAGE. 

- 4 - 

On  the  ls£  October  next  the  cheap  rate  for  the  postage  of  newspapers 
will  come  into  operation,  and  subscribers  to  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  will  receive  the  full  advantage  of  the  reduction. 

From  that  date  the  Subscription  to  this  Journal,  sent  weekly,  free 
by  post,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  be — 


Per  Annum  .  15s.  2d. 

Half-year  .  7  7 

Quarterly .  3  10 


Payable  in  advance. 

Our  readers  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  find  it  greatly  to  their 
advantage  by  ordering  their  copy  direct  from  this  office,  as  in  nearly 
all  cases  they  will  receive  their  copies  on  the  morning'of  publication, 
and  in  every  instance  on  the  day  of  publication. — Office,  2,  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge’ is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
deplume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A  glass  bath  for  9  by  7  inches  will  be  exchanged  for  backgrounds,  slips,  or  other 
offer.— Address,  J.  White,  6  (opposite  the  “Old  Serjeant’’),  South-street, 
Wandsworth,  S.W. 

Any  of  the  following  articles  will  be  exchanged : — A  12  by  10  portrait  lens  by 
Shepherd ;  a  foor-wheeled  dark-room  carriage,  nearly  new  ;  and  a  new  bicycle 
(patent),  38  in.  wheel;  for  any  of  the  following  lenses  by  Dallmeyer  : — Trip¬ 
let,  rapid  rectilinear,  group  D,  carte,  No.  2  or  No.  3b,  or  similar  articles  by 
any  good  maker.  The  above  articles  are  really  excellent.— Address,  A. 
Copsey,  photographic  artist,  &c.,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

%*  Having. been  absent  from  London  for  some  time  attending  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool,  we  have  to  request  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  several  unanswered  correspondents,  whose  inquiries  we  hope  to 
attend  to  in  our  next  number. 

Histologist  (Manchester).— 1.  Thanks  for  kind  wishes.  2.  Not  in  the 
present  number. 

S.  S.  (Cork).— It  is  illegal  even  to  have  a  still  in  your  possession  without 
securing  permission  from  the  Excise. 

Semper  Yigilans. — No.  You  are  mistaken  in  the  judgment  you  have  formed 
of  the  character  of  the  person  referred  to. 

J.  H.— So  long  as  the  negative  possesses  good  gradation  it  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  whether  it  be  thin  or  dense.  The  latter  will  require  longer  exposure, 
but  beyond  this  there  will  be  no  difference. 

J.  F.  Jefferies. — The  only  objection  to  cyanide  in  this  case  is  that  if  you  use 
it  too  strong  the  delicate  portions  of  the  picture  will  be  removed.  It  would, 
for  this  reason,  be  preferable  to  use  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Positive  (Perth). — Mix  together  in  their  combining  proportions  (which  you 
will  find  in  our  Almanac)  nitrate  of  lead  and  protosulphate  of  iron  in 
solution.  Remove  by  filtration  the  sulphate  of  lead  that  is  formed,  and  the 
clear  liquid  will  be  nitrate  of  iron. 

Fenton’s  Crimean  Yiews— Mr.  Theo.  Lacmas,  of  Heathcote-street,  says:-— 
“  You  can  tell  your  correspondent  ‘  An  Architect  ’  that  Roger  Fenton’s 
negatives  are  in  the  hands  of  Colnaghi  &  Co.,  14,  Pall  Mall  East— at  least 
they  were  so  some  months  since,  when  I  had  occasion  to  get  a  copy  from  one 
of  them.” 

E.  H.  T. — A  much  better  quality  of  picture  will  be  secured  if  the  sensitising 
bath  be  rendered  more  acid.  The  yellow  stains  are  owing  to  imperfect 
fixing.  Were  the  hyposulphite  bath  stronger  they  would  not  be  formed. 
When  we  write  this  “  answer”  we  are  at  a  distance  from  works  of  reference ; 
hence  we  cannot  refer  to  what  Mr.  Thomas  has  written.  We  have  seen 
stains  similar  to  those  on  the  back  of  your  picture  caused  by  the  print 
coming  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  a  dirty  tray. 

C.  E.  (Edinburgh).— Registrations  in  our  next.  While  cold  ablutions  would 
strengthen  the  eyes,  the  use  of  a  pair  of  tolerably  strong  spectacles  will 
materially  aid  the  sight.  But  to  be  of  service  and  to  prevent  straining  of 
the  vision,  we  recommend  that  the  centres  or  axes  of  the  lenses  be  a  little 
closer  together  than  the  distance  between  your  eyes ;  and  the  stronger  the 
spectacles  are — that  is,  the  shorter  the  focus  of  their  lenses — the  more  par¬ 
ticular  should  you  be  in  attending  to  this  point.  There  are  optical  reasons  for 
it  on  which  we  need  not  here  enlarge,  but  you  may  depend  upon  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  principle. 


Captain  Lyon’s  Indian  Views.— In  reply  to  some  correspondents,  wo 
believe  that  Captain  Lyon’s  Indian  views  are  to  be  obtained  not  merely  in 
the  provincial  towns  mentioned  by  us,  but  also  in  London  at  Marion  &  Co.’s, 
Soho-square,  and  several  other  London  publishers  in  Regent-street,  Strand, 
and  Gracechurch-street. 

PhD. — To  be  correct,  the  emergent  ray  0  S  should  join  the  ray  A  B  at  a 
point  much  nearer  to  C  than  you  have  represented  it.  You  have  not  rightly 
estimated  the  nature  of  astigmation ;  what  you  have  described  is  positive 
spherical  aberration.  If  the  manuscript  of  your  lecture  bo  very  clearly 
written  and  legible  we  have  no  objection  to  look  through  it,  ana  place  a 
mark  on  the  margin  opposite  any  passage  which  we  consider  incorreot ; 
but  do  not  send  more  of  the  work  than  that  which  has  reference  to  the 
laws  of  light. 

In  Type. — Communications  by  J.  Aitken;  R.  W.  S. ;  Dr.  Vogel;  and  other 
correspondents,  whioh  are  unavoidably  left  over  till  next  week. 


Large  Telescope. — Messrs.  Alvan  Clark  and  Sons,  of  Cambridge- 
port,  Massachusetts,  have  contracted  to  furnish  the  United  States 
National  Observatory  with  a  telescope  having  an  object  glass  26  in.  in 
diameter,  but  the  labour  involved  is  so  great  that  it  will  be  four  years 
before  the  instrument  can  be  completed.  At  present  the  largest  known 
to  perform  satisfactorily  in  the  United  States  is  the  one  by  the  same 
makers,  belonging  to  the  Dearborn  Observatory  at  Chicago.  It  is  18|  in. 
pi  diameter. 

Cameos. — Rome  is  now  the  chief  seat  of  the  art  of  cameo  cutting,  two 
kinds  of  which  are  produced — those  cut  in  hard  stone  and  those  cut  in 
shell.  The  stones  most  valuable  for  this  purpose  are  the  oriental  onyx 
and  the  sardonyx,  provided  that  they  have  at  least  two  different  colours 
in  parallel  layers.  The  value  of  the  stone  is  greatly  increased  for  this 
purpose  if  it  has  four  or  five  differently-coloured  parallel  layers,  if  the 
layers  are  so  thin  as  to  assist  in  marking  the  device  of  the  cameo.  For 
example,  a  specimen  of  stone  which  has  four  parallel  layers  may  be  use¬ 
ful  for  cameos  of  Minerva,  where  the  ground  would  be  dark  grey,  the 
face  light,  the  bust  and  helmet  black,  and  the  crest  over  the  helmet 
brown  or  grey.  All  such  cameos  are  wrought  by  the  lapidary’s  lathe 
with  pointed  instruments  of  steel,  and  by  means  of  diamond  dust. 
Shell  cameos  are  cut  from  large  shells  found  on  the  African  and  Brazilian 
coasts,  and  generally  show  two  layers,  one  white  and  the  other  a  pale 
coffee  colour  or  deep  reddish  orange.  The  subject  is  cut  with  small 
steel  chisels  out  of  the  white  portion  of  the  shell.  Shells  adapted  for 
cameo  cutting  are  dense,  thick,  and  consist  usually  of  three  layers  of 
different  coloured  shell  material.  In  one  variety  of  these  shells  each 
layer  is  composed  of  very  many  thin  plates — that,  is  laminated — the  la¬ 
minae  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  main  layer,  and  each  la¬ 
mina  consisting  of  a  series  of  elongated  prismatic  cells,  adherent  to  their 
long  sides.  The  laminae  of  the  outer  and  inner  layers  are  parallel  to  the 
lines  of  growth,  while  those  of  the  middle  layer  are  at  right  angles  to 
them.  In  another  variety  known  as  the  oowries,  there  is  an  additional 
layer,  which  is  a  duplicate  of  the  nacreous  layer,  formed  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  has  attained  its  full  growth, 
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THE  LIGHT  EMPLOYED  IN  PHOTOGRAPH [NG 
MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 

As  some  of  our  readers  will  probably  occupy  themselves  during  the 
ensuing  winter  months  with  photomicrography,  we  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  drawing  attention  to  a  matter  concerning  which  there  has 
been  some  misconception  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  workers  in 
this  interesting  field  of  photographic  inquiry.  We  refer  to  the  light 
employed  for  the  illumination  of  the  object  on  the  field  of  the  micro¬ 
scope. 

When  white  light  is  emplo3red  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  cannot 
coincide,  owing  to  the  construction  of  microscopic  object  glasses; 
therefore,  after  the  image  has  been  focussed  with  accuracy  on  the 
ground  glass  of  the  camera,  the  magnifier  must  be  brought  nearer  to 
the  object  by  a  certain  quantity,  in  order  that  the  focus  of  the  blue 
or  violet  rays  should  occupy  the  place  of  the  former  visual  image. 

By  following  the  admirable  instructions  of  Mr.  Shadbolt  the 
extent  of  motion  to  be  given  to  the  object  glass  of  a  particular 
maker  can  be  ascertained ;  but  some,  desiring  to  avoid  any  trouble 
about  the  matter,  have  adopted  another  plan,  in  some  respects  more 
convenient.  They  filter  out  the  blue  and  violet  rays  from  those 
which  accompany  them  in  white  light,  and  focus  with  the  aid  of 
these  rays,  and  then  take  the  negative  without  any  further  alteration 
of  the  apparatus. 

Two  modes  of  obtaining  the  blue  light  have  been  proposed — one  by 
passing  white  light  through  a  solution  of  dilute  ammonio-sulpliate  of 
copper  contained  in  a  little  cell  placed  beneath  the  stage  of  the 
microscope ;  the  other  by  employing  the  coloured  rays  obtained  by 
passing  white  light  through  a  polarising  arrangement,  in  which  a 
quartz  or  other  similarly-active  plate  is  interposed  between  the 
Nicol’s  polarising  prisms.  With  a  quartz  plate  of  properly-adjusted 
thickness  a  large  beam  of  bluish  light  can  be  certainly  obtained, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  free  from  all  red  or  heat  rays,  but  rich  in 
the  cliemically-active  blue  and  violet  light,  and  therefore  peculiarly 
suited  for  use  in  photographing  delicate  microscopic  objects  liable  to 
injury  from  exposure  to  moderate  heat. 

Though  these  advantages  could  be  claimed  equally  for  the 
ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  solution,  it  was  considered  that  the 
permanence  of  the  optical  arrangement,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  use 
of  liquids  liable  to  change,  would  operate  in  favour  of  the  plan,  while 
the  very  close  agreement  in  position  of  the  visual  and  chemical  foci 
would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  motion  of  the  object  glass 
after  focussing  the  image. 

On  examining  this  matter  some  time  ago,  with  a  view  to  satisfy 
ourselves  of  the  real  value  of  the  optical  arrangement  for  obtaining  the 
blue  light,  we  found  that  the  apparently  blue  colour  afforded  by  the 
polarised  bearer  is  really  very  rich  in  heat  rays,  and  the  cause  of  this 
became  at  once  apparent  when  the  coloured  light  was  analysed  by 
the  spectroscope.  It  was  then  found  that  the  violet-blue  colour  of 
the  light  resulted  from  the  suppression  of  some  of  the  green  and 
yellow  rays,  while  the  blue  and  violet,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
red  rays,  were  transmitted  in  scarcely  diminished  intensity,  and  the 
heat  rays,  of  course,  were  allowed  to  pass.  The  light  was,  therefore, 
not  the  simple  violet  of  the  spectrum,  but  a  compound  violet  result¬ 


ing  from  the  mixture  of  red  and  blue  rays.  Further ;  the  visua 
focus  of  an  object  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope  was  quite  distinct 
from  the  chemical  focus,  as  might  readily  be  inferred  from  the  results 
of  the  previous  experiments. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  foregoing,  that  no  advantage  is  gained  by  using 
the  compound  violet  light  obtained  in  the  manner  stated  above,  since 
the  ends  in  view  are  not  really  gained ;  and,  further,  the  light  em¬ 
ployed  is  diminished  to  about  one -fourth  of  its  original  intensity  by 
passing  through  the  polarising  arrangement — a  most  undesirable 
circumstance  in  photographing  microscopic  objects.  We  are  now 
always  in  the  habit  of  using  the  simple  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper 
solution  when  we  desire  to  operate  chiefly  with  the  more  refrangible 
chemical  rays,  and  as  the  solution  can  be  quickly  and  easily  prepared 
by  the  addition  of  excess  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  common  blue 
vitriol,  diluted  to  a  suitable  extent,  there  appears  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  any  cumbrous  optical  arrangement  need  be  resorted  to, 
but  more  especially  one  which  will  not  perform  all  that  is  required 
of  it. 

NON-REVERSED  CARBON  OPALOTYPES:  THE  MEANS 
BY  WHICH  THEY  MAY  BE  OBTAINED. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.— CHAP.  II. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  a  third  method  by  which  a  non-reversed 
carbon  opalotype  may  be  printed  from  an  ordinary  negative ;  and,  as 
this  is  one  which  at  first  sight  is  quite  opposed  to  both  the  prejudices 
and  experiences  of  the  majority  of  practical  photographers,  we  must 
introduce  it  by  an  enunciation  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based. 

If  a  strong  beam  of  sunshine  be  received  on  a  white  sheet  of  paper 
and  an  opaque  body  be  interposed  in  its  path,  a  shadow  will  be 
thrown,  and  this  shadow  will  have  a  sharp  or  an  indistinct  outline 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  intervening  between  the  opaque  object 
and  the  white  sheet  on  which  the  shadow  is  projected. 

If  the  source  of  light  were  merely  a  point,  then  would  the  shadow 
be  sharp,  no  matter  what  was  the  distance  to  which  it  had  to  travel. 
The  sun,  however,  is  not  a  point,  but  a  luminous  body  of  thirty-two 
minutes’  angle,  and  hence  there  is  a  degree  of  parallax  which,  when 
a  space  intervenes  between  the  opaque  body  and  the  screen,  becomes 
more  or  less  apparent  in  proportion  to  that  distance.  To  cast  a  sharp 
shadow,  the  sun  must  be  both  as  bright  and  as  small  as  possible — in 
other  words,  that  luminary  must  subtend  a  small  angle. 

On  one  occasion — in  1863,  we  believe — when  conversing  with  Mr. 
H.  Fox  Talbot  upon  certain  peculiarities  in  his  beautiful  photoglyphs, 
he  requested  us  to  lend  him  some  views  of  Edinburgh  which  we  had 
printed  for  exhibition  in  the  magic  lantern,  but  which,  from  their 
sharpness  and  easy  gradation,  he  considered  would  yield  him  photo- 
glyphic  engravings  of  a  somewhat  better  quality  than  those  he  had 
obtained  from  the  transparencies  of  MAI.  Ferrier  and  Soulier,  which 
were,  actinically  speaking,  rather  hard.  Upon  his  returning  our 
transparencies  wTe  remarked  to  Air.  Talbot  that  he  had  copied  them 
by  means  of  the  camera  (for  wre  had  just  previously  seen  some  very 
sharp  pliotoglypliic  engravings  that  had  been  obtained  from  them). 

“  No,”  was  the  reply.  Now  these  transparencies  had  been  mounted 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  we  knew  that  the  mounting  had  been  left 
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intact,  yet  the  prints  were  exceedingly  sharp;  so  we  at  once  asked 
the  question — “How  have  they  been  done?”  “That,”  said  Mr. 
Talbot,  “  is  a  problem  you  can  try  to  solve  at  leisure,  and  let  me  know 
the  result.” 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  Mr.  Talbot  had  obtained  his  very 
sharp  and  beautiful  engravings  by  ordinary  superposition,  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  glass  covering  being  interposed  between  the  cliche  itself 
and  the  sensitive  surface.  This,  we  were  afterwards  informed,  was 
really  the  fact.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether  or  not  the 
negative  be  at  some  distance  from  the  impressionable  surface ;  if  due 
precautions  have  been  taken  with  the  lighting  the  prints  will  be 
sharp. 

This  prepares  us  for  the  consideration  of  the  method  now  to  be  sug¬ 
gested  for  obtaining  non-reversed  carbon  prints  on  opal  glass.  The 
process  we  recommend  is  the  simple  one  of  printing  through  the  glass  of 
the  negative.  Although  the  film  is  necessarily  separated  from  the 
carbon  tissue  by  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
sharp  picture  may  not  be  obtained.  We  have  done  this  ourselves, 
and,  if  the  annexed  directions  be  followed,  any  of  our  readers  may  do 
so  likewise. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  obtain  a  small  mirror,  very  little 
larger  than  the  size  of  the  negative  which  is  to  be  printed  from. 
This  mirror,  having  been  so  mounted  as  to  be  easily  moved  or  re¬ 
volved,  is  placed  outside  of  a  window,  or  in  any  position  in  which  it 
can  receive  the  beams  of  the  sun  and  reflect  them  backwards  into  a 
far-off  corner  of  the  room.  The  negative  is  now  placed  in  the  print¬ 
ing-frame  and  a  sheet  of  sensitive  tissue  is  pressed  in  contact  with 
it,  but  with  this  important  difference — that,  contrary  to  the  usual 
mode  of  printing,  the  sensitive  paper  is  placed  in  contact  with  the 
glass  side  or  hack  of  the  negative,  the  paper  being  separated  from 
the  pellicle  by  the  thickness  of  the  glass  plate. 

The  room  in  which  the  printing  is  to  be  done  ought  to  be  as  dark  as 
possible,  no  light  being  admitted  except  that  which  is  reflected  from  the 
mirror.  When  the  printing-frame  has  been  carefully  placed  to  face 
the  mirror  and  at  as  great  a  distance  from  it  as  practicable,  the  light 
is  directed  on  to  the  negative,  and,  by  an  occasional  movement  of 
the  mirror  on  its  axis,  the  beam  of  sunlight  is  kept  upon  the  frame 
until  the  printing  has  been  effected.  In  this  way  the  sun  is  practi¬ 
cally  made  to  stand  still  during  the  printing,  as  though  a  heliostat 
were  employed  to  effect  the  same  purpose. 

One  or  two  precautions  are  necessary.  The  frame,  after  being 
placed  in  position,  must  not  again  be  disturbed,  or,  if  disturbed,  it 
must  be  placed  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  before.  It  will  also 
be  found  necessary  to  give  a  very  much  longer  exposure  than  when 
printing  by  the  light  of  the  open  sun  and  sky.  It  will  speedily  be 
found,  after  two  or  three  trials,  that  even  if  the  sun  itself  were 
masked  the  adjacent  sky  is  so  luminous  as  to  print  with  great 
energy  ;  but  in  the  mode  of  printing  now  being  considered  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  that  as  much  as  possible  of  that  light  be  shut  out,  none 
being  admitted  but  that  which  comes  from  the  most  luminous  source, 
and  the  angular  dimensions  of  that  source  being  restricted  to  the 
utmost  extent  practicable.  By  attention  to  this  the  shadows  will  be 
exceedingly  sharp,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  print  produced  in  this 
way  will  also  be  sharp  and,  of  course,  non-reversed. 

Here,  then,  is  a  method  by  which  direct  or  non-reversed  carbon 
opalotypes  may  be  produced  from  ordinary  negatives  without  any 
trouble,  the  only  condition  required  being  that  of  bright  sunshine. 

There  is  also  another  mole  by  which  the  exposure  can  be  effected, 
and  which  may,  in  some  respects,  be  found  more  convenient  than  the 
employment  of  a  mirror.  It  consists  in  having  the  window  of  the 
operating  room  covered  with  brown  paper,  in  which  is  pierced  a  hole 
of  merely  sufficient  dimensions  to  admit  a  sunbeam  the  size  of  the 
negative.  To  this  beam  the  sensitive  paper,  having  its  relation  to 
the  negative  to  the  extent  already  described,  is  exposed,  and  the 
printing  is  accomplished  in  from  one  to  three  or  four  minutes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  density  of  the  negative. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  if  the  same  method  were  adopted  as 
that  practised  by  Mr.  Woodbury  in  obtaining  his  reliefs — which  are 
exceedingly  sharp— capital  results  would  be  obtained.  His  method 
is  very  simple.  A  long  tubular  box  open  at  each  end,  and  having  its 


interior  blackened,  is  pointed  upwards  to  the  sun,  and  at  the  back  or 
lower  end  is  placed  the  negative  and  sensitive  film.  In  this  way  is 
secured  a  bundle  of  luminous  rays  of  great  activity,  and  possessing 
sufficient  parallelism  to  print  without  appreciable  loss  of  sharpness 
through  the  glass  to  which  the  negative  film  is  attached. 

One  method  more  and  we  shall  have  finished  this  subject — at 
least  for  the  present.  If  a  solar  camera  be  accessible,  such  a  degree 
of  sharpness  can  be  obtained  bj'  its  means  as  to  render  it  superior  to 
the  other  way  pointed  out,  more  especially  in  the  great  rapidity 
with  which  the  printing  is  accomplished.  The  number  of  negatives 
that  can  bear  this  mode  of  printing — namely,  by  an  intensified  solar 
light — is  limited,  and  it  is  probable  that  finer  pictures  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  other  methods  described  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter. 

Since  we  commenced  our  trials  with  printing  through  the  negative 
we  have  obtained  prints  which,  to  an  ordinary  observer,  appear 
sufficiently  sharp  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  they  have  been 
printed  by  absolute  contact  in  the  usual  way;  and  we  have  thus 
solved  the  problem  enunciated  at  .the  commencement  of  our  first 
chapter,  and  have  obtained  non-reversed  carbon  prints  on  opal  glass 
from  an  ordinary  negative. 


PRINTING  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  PRECIPITATED  SILK. 
Some  time  since,  when  turning  over  the  pages  of  an  old  waste  book, 
between  the  covers  of  which  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  stowing 
away  waifs  and  strays  of  experimental  photographic  papers,  we  met 
with  some  sheets  which  had  been  prepared  with  various  colloid 
solutions,  obtained  some  years  ago  by  the  aid  of  the  late  Professor 
Graham’s  beautiful  method  of  dialysis.  In  addition  to  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  printing  upon  paper,  which  had  been  coated  with  colloid 
alumina  instead  of  albumen,  we  met  with  some  scraps  which  reminded 
us  of  early  experiments  in  the  same  direction,  made  with  a  peculiar 
solution  of  silk.  As  an  able  photographic  chemist — Mr.  Spiller — 
has  lately  communicated  to  the  British  Association  the  results  of  his 
very  interesting  experiments  with  another  kind  of  silk  solution,  we 
may  briefly  mention  the  results  of  our  experiments  made  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago. 

It  has  been  long  known  that,  when  pure  silk  is  digested  with  a 
concentrated  and  slightly-warm  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc ,  it  dis¬ 
solves  very  rapidly,  producing  a  rather  thick  solution  if  the  silk  be 
present  in  large  quantity.  When  diluted  with  much  water,  this  zinc 
solution  yields  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  of  the  silk  in  an  altered 
physical  condition,  though  apparently  unchanged  chemically. 

We  have  tried  various  modes  of  separating  the  excess  of  chloride 
of  zinc  from  the  silk  without  precipitating  the  latter,  but  have  not 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  process  of  dialysis. 
However,  paper  may  be  easily  coated  with  amorphous  silks — if  such 
a  term  be  admissible — by  saturating  the  tissue  with  the  strong  solu¬ 
tion  in  chloride  of  zinc  and  floating  the  paper  on  water,  wrong  side 
down.  As  the  water  penetrates  gradually  it  precipitates  the  silk 
from  the  paper  tissue,  and  ultimately  removes  much  of  the  chloride 
of. zinc,  but  leaves  a  layer  of  the  animal  substance.  When  dried  and 
floated  on  nitrate  of  silver  solution  a  highly-sensitive  paper  was  ob¬ 
tained,  which  gave  somewhat  red  prints;  these  toned  well,  and, 
when  dry,  were  found  to  be  rich  in  detail,  though  somewhat  deficient 
in  contrast. 

Our  experiments  did  not  extend  beyond  this  point;  hence  the  results 
of  Mr.  Spiller’s  experiments  with  his  silk  solution  have  special 
interest,  as  it  would  appear  that,  in  substituting  hydrochloric  acid  for 
the  chloride  of  zinc  as  a  solvent  for  the  silk,  he  has  obtained  a  more 
manageable  solution  than  that  with  which  we  operated. 


NOTES  OF  A  VISIT  TO  LIVERPOOL. 

No  person  who  possesses  the  most  ordinary  powers  of  observation 
can  visit  a  community  to  which  he  has  previously  been  a  stranger 
without  finding  some  food  for  thought  in  the  varied  aspects — varied 
by  local  circumstances— under  which  things  probably  well  enough 
known  in  the  abstract  are  presented  to  his  view.  This  is  particularly 
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the  case  where  photography  is  concerned ;  but  much  more  so  when  the 
locality  visited  is  one  so  replete  with  old  photographic  associations, 
and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  early  progress  and  modern 
advancement  of  our  art-science,  as  Liverpool. 

Such  thoughts  occupied  our  mind  when,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
series  of  meetings  of  the  British  Association,  we  found  ourselves 
attempting  to  take  mental  “  stock  ”  of  the  maritime  capital  of  the 
country.  Of  the  great  commercial  enterprise  of  its  merchants  we 
were  previously  well  aware;  the  union  of  the  special  features  of 
America  and  Lancashire  could  scarcely  fail  to  develope  that  feature. 
We  were  not,  however,  prepared  for  so  much  architectural  mag¬ 
nificence  as  we  found  in  Liverpool.  When  the  British  Association 
met  at  Norwich  we  described  the  leading  feature  of  that  city  to  be  its 
numerous  churches ;  in  like  manner  we  should  characterise 
Liverpool — apart  altogether  from  its  docks  and  shipping — as  a  place 
in  which  there  was  a  plethora  of  imposing  and  costly  buildings,  and 
a  population  who  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to  permit  “  grass  to 
grow  under  their  feet.” 

There  were  numerous  photographic  establishments  and  photo¬ 
graphers  at  which  and  upon  whom  we  intended  calling  when  in 
Liverpool,  and  we  hoped  at  the  same  time  to  have  responded  to  some 
kind  invitations  from  Manchester.  The  week  during  which  the 
series  of  meetings  of  the  British  Association  are  usually  held  is  not 
quite  one  of  all  play  and  no  work,  and  on  this  occasion  the  time  at 
our  disposal  was  much  too  short  to  permit  our  previous  intentions 
being  carried  out.  We  did  manage,  however,  to  see  a  few  persons, 
places,  and  things  during  our  visit,  and  we  made  memoranda  as  we 
passed  along,  which  we  now  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  general 
readers. 

The  first  photographer  upon  whom  we  called  was  Mr.  William 
Keith,  of  Hardman-street.  Mr.  Keith,  we  were  aware,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  photographers  in  the  kingdom.  Before  the  days  of  cartes, 
and  when  collodion  positives  on  glass  were  the  rage,  Mr.  Keith 
had,  in  the  artistic  development  of  this  process,  received  royal 
patronage ;  while,  in  the  manufacturing  department,  who  did  not 
know  of  “Keith’s  positive  collodion?”  Mr.  Keith’s  business  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  select  one,  the  prices  he  obtains  being  somewhat 
better  than  those  we  found  in  several  other  establishments  at  Liver¬ 
pool.  Mr.  Keith  does  not,  judging  from  his  specimens,  confine 
himself  to  portraits,  but  also  conducts  his  business  with  reference 
to  landscapes  and  architectural  subjects.  Several  interiors  that 
we  examined  in  his  waiting  room  were  admirable  works  of  art, 
and  quite  faultless  in  their  photographic  manipulation. 

What  we  were  most  struck  with  during  our  visit  to  Mr.  Keith’s 
establishment  was  a  number  of  prints  on  opal  glass.  These,  as  we 
afterwards  ascertained,  were  prints  on  dry  collodionised  plates, 
which  were  subsequently  developed  and  toned.  We  remarked 
to  Mr.  Keith  at  the  time  we  saw  them,  and  do  not  now  feel 
warranted  in  recalling  the  observation,  that  we  had  never  seen 
developed  prints  on  opal  glass  possessing  such  fine  tone.  They 
were  of  a  rich  purple  hue,  and  were  admirably  adapted  for  being 
worked  upon  in  pigments  by  an  artist.  We  saw  several  that  had 
been  thus  worked  upon,  or  painted,  and  whether  examined  as  opalo- 
types  to  be  looked  upon,  or  as  transparencies  to  be  looked  through, 
the  result  was  equally  excellent.  As  Mr.  Keith  teaches  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  art  to  photographers  for  a  small  honorarium — two  guineas, 
we  believe — we  do  not  consider  we  should  be  warranted  in  giving 
here  such  details  of  his  process  as  would  enable  our  readers  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  From  what  we  know  of  the  process,  it  is  as  simple 
as  can  be  desired. 

We  found  that  Mr.  Keith  had  been  experimenting  in  carbon 
opalotypes,  and  we  saw  some  very  hopeful  specimens  of  this  branch 
of  our  art  in  his  possession.  They  were,  he  said,  merely  experi¬ 
mental  efforts  in  this  direction. 

With  reference  to  our  article  On  the  Application  of  Carbon  Print¬ 
ing  to  Enamel  Tablets — which  will  be  found  at  page  371  of  our 
number  of  the  12th  ult. — Mr.  Keith  suggested  a  modification  in  one 
particular  point  which  we  feel  will  really  be  an  improvement,  and  as 
such  we  describe  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  numerous  readers  who 
are  interested  in  this  kind  of  printing.  In  the  article  referred  to, 


we  described  the  means  adopted  for  keeping  the  wet  and  plastic 
tissue  pressed  in  close  contact  with  the  rounded  surface  of  the 
enamel  tablet,  viz.,  the  obtaining  of  a  cast  of  the  convex  surface 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  between  which  and  the  tablet  itself  the  plastic 
tissue  should  be  pressed.  Mr.  Keith’s  suggestion  was  that,  instead 
of  the  plaster  cast,  a  piece  of  India-rubber  sponge  (now  an  article 
of  commerce  in  all  large  towns,  and  procurable  at  stationers 
establishments)  be  employed.  This,  from  its  great  elasticity,  will 
adapt  itself  to  the  inequalities  of  any  uneven  surface  against  which  it 
may  be  pressed,  and  this  will  especially  be  the  case  when  the  uneven 
surface  is  the  delicately-rounded  face  of  an  oval  enamel  tablet. 
We  have  already  tried  this  suggestion  since  conversing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  Mr.  Keith,  and  find  that  it  answers  the  intended  purpose 
in  a  most  effective  manner. 

The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows : — Having  cut  the  sensitive 
tissue  to  the  size  of  the  tablet,  and  exposed  it  under  the  negative 
in  the  usual  way,  it  is  immersed  in  water  until  it  becomes  plastic, 
after  which  it  is  carefully  laid,  face  downwards,  upon  the  enamel 
tablet,  when  it  is  pressed  in  contact  with  it  by  the  India-rubber 
spongy  pad.  A  rather  light  weight  having  been  placed  on  the  top 
for  a  few  minutes  the  tablet  is  then  immersed  in  hot  water,  when  the 
paper  backing  of  the  pigmented  gelatine  comes  away,  leaving  the 
picture  ready  to  be  developed  by  the  further  action  of  the  hot  water. 
This  method  is  simple  and,  as  we  have  ascertained  from  experience, 
produces  good  results. 

Mr.  Keith’s  studio  is  large  and  well  appointed.  It  is  on  the 
second  floor,  and  is  about  thirty-five  feet  in  length.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  sitter  can  be  placed  at  either  end.  The  roof  and 
sides  are  almost  entirely  of  glass,  and  no  matter  which  end  is  used 
the  “  effects  ”  are  obtained  by  means  of  an  excellent  system  of  blinds 
which  are  framed  and  run  in  grooves  overhead,  traversing  the  full 
length  of  the  room  if  required.  Each  end  of  the  studio  has  the 
glass  so  placed  as  to  stand  at  nearly  a  right  angle  between  the  sitter 
and  the  light.  This  arrangement  is,  doubtless,  the  best,  theoreti¬ 
cally,  but  we  question  if  the  gain  in  rapidity  is  so  great  as  is  antici¬ 
pated,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  whether  the  loss  occasioned  by 
the  glass  being  sloped  at  other  than  a  right  angle  to  the  principal 
source  of  lighting  is  as  great  as  is  imagined. 

A  good  way  to  test  this  point  is  to  take  a  photograph  of  a  subject 
on  which  the  light  is  projected  through  an  aperture  containing  a 
pane  of  glass  placed  in  the  rectangular  position,  and  then  two  or 
three  others  each  with  the  pane  more  and  more  sloped  away  from  the 
normal  angle.  It  will  be  found  that  a  very  great  deviation  will  have 
been  made  from  the  theoretically  best  position  before  any  appreci¬ 
able  diminution  in  the  lighting  will  be  perceived. 

A  still  simpler  mode  of  testing  this  point  is  to  hold  between  the 
eye  and  a  piece  of  printed  matter  a  clean  plate  of  clear  glass.  When 
it  is  held  directly  opposite  to  the  eye,  or  at  a  right  angle  to  the  line 
of  vision,  note  the  brightness  of  the  paper,  and  gradually  slope  the 
glass  until  an  appreciable  diminution  of  the  lighting  be  apparent. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  great  departure  may  be  permitted  from 
the  theoretically  accurate  inclination  of  the  studio  roof  or  sides 
without  practically  affecting  the  result. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Keith’s  studio.  It  faces  the  north,  is  very 
roomy,  has  every  facility  for  posing  sitters  in  nearly  every  part  of 
it,  and,  in  consequence,  yields  portraits  with  any  desired  effect  of 
lighting. 

We  here  bring  the  notes  of  our  visit  to  the  great  northern  seaport 
to  a  termination  for  the  present,  but  shall  continue  them  next  week. 


NOTES  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUBJECTS. 

Reducing  Intensity  Locally. 

It  will  occasionally  happen  that  in  developing  a  plate,  and  striving 
to  get  detail  into  shadows,  there  will  be  some  brightly-lighted  object 
that  will  come  out  with  very  undesirable  rapidity ;  and  it  may  prove 
that,  instead  of  having  stopped  the  development  at  the  right  point, 
we  have  carried  it  far  enough  to  make  this  light  object  too  dense, 
so  that  on  inspecting  the  fixed  negative  we  foresee  without  difficulty 
that  the  object  in  question  will  print  white  and  without  detail.  As 
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this  spoils  the  negative,  in  the  opinion  of  all  good  judges,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  most  photographers  have  tried  their  hand  at  repairing  the 
mischief.  It  is  very  easy,  with  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  applied 
with  a  brush,  to  quickly  thin  the  deposit.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  action  is  not  confined  to  the  object  in  question,  nor  to  the  portion 
touched  by  the  brush,  but  it  rapidly  spreads  to  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  negative  is  definitively  ruined — 
there  is  a  thinner  transparent  space  made  which  spoils  the  printing. 

It  occurred  to  me  about  the  middle  of  last  summer  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  this  operation  might  be  removed  in  a  very  simple  way,  and 
the  method  rendered  useful.  This  was  by  simply  sizing  the  film  be¬ 
fore  applying  the  reducing  agent.  A  trial  resulted  in  immediate  and 
complete  success.  The  mode  of  operation  was  as  follows : — A  sixty- 
grain  solution  of  good  gum  arabic  was  made,  and  a  few  drops  of 
carbolic  acid  added,  to  make  it  keep.  The  negative  (if  dry)  was 
first  well  wetted  with  water,  and  the  gum  solution  poured  upon  it, 
worked  in,  poured  off,  a  second  portion  poured  on,  worked  over  the 
plate,  and  then  the  plate  set  up  to  dry. 

The  reducing  agent  selected  was  perchloride  of  iron,  for  which 
also  muriated  tincture  of  iron  may  be  substituted.  In  either  case 
the  solution  is  to  be  very  much  diluted  until  it  shows  a  pale  straw 
colour.  It  is  next  to  be  applied  on  the  plate,  using  a  fine  thin  elastic 
sable  pencil,  going  over  it  gently  and  with  repeated  applications 
until  a  sufficient  reduction  has  been  obtained,  and  the  solution 
is  then  to  be  carefully  washed  off;  in  this  washing  the  gum  is  also 
removed.  If  it  be  afterwards  found  that  the  reduction  of  density  is 
insufficient,  the  photographer  must  on  no  account  attempt  to  continue 
it  without  applying  a  second  sizing  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first. 

This  method  has  a  real  utility.  The  film,  which  previously  allowed 
the  liquid  to  spread,  like  blotting-paper,  loses  this  tendency  by  the 
sizing,  and  it  becomes  easy  to  keep  the  application  to  the  exact  spot 
desired.  The  detail,  which  had  been  covered  up  by  excessive 
deposit  of  silver,  reappears  under  the  reducing  agent,  and,  if  the 
operation  be  nicely  managed,  a  negative  previously  worthless  may 
be  got  into  excellent  printing  order. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  an  intensifier  might  be  applied  very 
much  in  the  same  manner,  and  parts  too  thin  to  print  well  be  brought 
up  to  a  satisfactory  thickness.  This  experiment  I  have  not  yet  made. 

Backing  for  Dry  Plates. 

The  necessity  for  backing  dry  plates  is  now  pretty  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and,  probably,  nearly  all  the  best  dry-plate  workers  adopt 
the  method.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  the  desired  end  is  not 
always  attained,  and  that  “blurring”  will  sometimes  appear  upon 
plates  that  seem  to  have  been  well  protected.  For  example,  a 
mixture  of  Spanish  brown,  gum,  and  sugar  has  been  highly  recom¬ 
mended,  and  I  have  joined  in  the  recommendation.  Yet  I  have  seen 
very  sensitive  dry  plates,  thickly  coated  upon  the  back  with  the  above 
mixture,  give  distinct  evidences  of  halation  when  over-exposed.  I 
attribute  this  effect  to  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  minute  pin¬ 
holes  which  form  in  this  backing :  each  lets  in  a  minute  pencil  of 
light  and  allows  a  minute  internal  reflection,  and  the  aggregate  of 
these  small  influences  is  sufficient  to  materially  injure  the  protective 
qualities  of  the  application. 

The  true  way  to  test  the  quality  of  a  backing  is  one  which  Major 
Russell  has  pointed  out,  but  which  I  used  independently  long  before 
I  was  aware  of  his  recommendation.  It  is  to  observe  the  reflection 
of  a  distant  candle  in  a  dark  room,  from  the  uncoated  side  of  a  piece 
of  glass.  The  glass  should  either  be  a  common  piece  of  blown 
window  glass,  with  the  two  faces  not  exactly  parallel,  or  else  a  very 
thick  plate.  The  object  is  to  separate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  two 
images — the  one  from  the  front,  the  other  from  the  back  surface  of  the 
glass.  Having  ascertained  by  trial  with  any  particular  piece  of  glass 
that  it  separates,  easily  and  distinctly,  the  two  images,  some  of  the 
intended  backing  is  to  be  applied,  and,  before  testing,  it  must  be  allowed 
to  become  perfectly  dry.  When  tested  in  this  way,  the  coating 
already  described  (of  Spanish  brown,  &c.)  gives  faint  but  quite 
distinct  indications  of  the  second  image,  showing  that  its  protection 
from  blurring  cannot  be  perfect. 

Anatto  has  a  certain  peculiar  and  almost  greasy  character  that 
causes  it  to  give  a  continuous  film  on  glass  quite  free  from  the 
minute  holes  just  mentioned.  The  coat  which  it  affords  has,  how¬ 
ever,  a  certain  want  of  density  when  held  up  to  the  light.  Anatto 
does  not  dissolve  in  water,  though  it  softens  when  left  for  twenty- 
four  hours  under  water  before  attempting  to  mix  it  up,  and  this 
should  always  be  done. 

It  seemed  to  me  tolerably  clear,  even  before  making'  the  above- 
mentioned  experiments,  that  no  wholly  opaque  pigment  put  on  the 
back  of  the  glass  could  be  expected  to  stop  entirely  the  internal  re¬ 


flections.  I  therefore  tried  some  experiments  with  transparent 
colours.  I  found  my  expectations  verified,  and  that  with  a  trans¬ 
parent  colour  I  could  wholly  destroy  the  internal  reflections;  and 
that,  even  when  this  was  not  completely  done,  the  second  image  was 
tinged  so  strongly  with  the  colour  of  the  backing  that  its  presence 
was  wholly  unimportant.  It  was  difficult  to  find  the  right  sort  of 
colours,  however.  The  best  proved  to  be  the  soluble  aniline  brown. 
This  gives  an  almost  blood-red  coating,  which  destroys  every  trace 
of  blurring.  When  submitted  to  critical  tests,  it  is  the  only  sub¬ 
stance  amongst  those  that  I  have  tried  that  has  done  so.  It  is  very 
easily  applied.  One  part  of  aniline  brown  is  added  to  about  twenty 
of  hot  water  and  well  stirred  up.  It  does  not  wholly  dissolve,  but, 
when  ground  in  a  mortar  with  some  powdered  gum  arabic  and  white 
sugar  (about  three  parts  of  gum  to  two  of  sugar),  using  enough  to 
make  a  very  thick  paste,  it  gives  a  homogeneous  coating.  Anatto 
may  be  mixed  with  this  if  desired,  but  I  have  not  found  it  necessary. 

Before  developing,  this  backing  is  easily  sponged  off.  I  have 
carefully  examined  whether  traces  of  aniline  brown  in  the  developing 
bath  tend  to  injure  its  action,  as  this  would  be  a  sufficient  objection 
against  any  application.  I  find  that  they  do  not.  But  if  the  coating 
is  put  on  too  thin  so  that  it  runs  down  to  the  lower  edge,  and  works 
round  the  edge  upon  the  film,  this  will  cause  a  local  insensibility, 
which  does  not,  however,  extend  more  than  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  place  of  contact.  In  keeping  any  mixture  for  backing  plates 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  prevent 
moulding. 

Manipulation  of  Negatives — Wet  or  Dry. 

The  following  idea  seems  worth  trying,  though  I  have  not  at  this 
time  been  able  to  experiment  with  it: — If  a  negative  be  found  to 
have  too  great  contrasts,  so  that  if  printed  sufficiently  to  get  detail 
into  the  high  lights  the  shadows  are  over-printed,  it  might  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  following  treatment Coat  the  back  of  the  plate  with 
a  sensitive  mixture — collodio-cliloride,  gum  and  bichromate,  gelatine 
and  bichromate,  or  any  other — and  expose  briefly  to  direct  sunlight, 
the  face  to  the  light.  The  negative  will  print  itself  on  its  own  back, 
and  thus  we  will  have  a  positive  (which  should  be  faint)  superposed 
on  a  negative. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  if  this  negative  be  now  printed 
in  the  usual  way  the  impression  on  the  back  will  be  thickest  on  the 
shadows  and  thinnest  on  the  high  lights.  It  will  thus  hold  back 
light  from  the  thin  parts  of  the  image,  whilst  scarcely  doing  so  from 
the  high  lights.  Indeed,  if  the  operation  of  making  the  image  on 
the  back  of  the  negative  be  cut  pretty  short,  the  high  lights  need  not 
receive  any  impression  at  all. 

I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  good  deal  might  be  effected  in 
this  way,  both  in  landscapes  and  portraits.  Suppose  the  face  in  a 
portrait  is  specked,  and  gives  the  effect  of  a  bad  complexion,  a 
treatment  like  the  foregoing  would,  or  might,  take  the  place  of  a 
retouching.  A  negative  so  treated  might  be  printed  either  in  sun¬ 
shine  or  shadow ;  the  effect  of  the  latter  would  probably  be  to  give 
great  softness. 

It  seems  to  me  likely  that  the  most  advantageous  method  would 
be  to  make  the  back  coating  of  gum  and  bichromate,  because  any 
portions  not  wanted  of  the  back  image  can  be  instantly  wiped  out 
with  a  rag  and  hot  water,  or,  better,  with  a  fine  sable  pencil  dipped 
into  hot  water. 

Of  course  the  sensitive  mixture  would  need  to  be  applied  to  the 
back  in  the  dark  room.  During  the  printing  of  the  negative  upon 
the  coat  on  the  back,  this  coat  would  need  to  be  carefully  protected 
from  light.  With  the  mixture  of  gum  and  bichromate  it  is  only 
necessary,  after  the  printing,  to  throw  the  plate  into  cold  water, 
which  developes  and  fixes.  Mixtures  of  gum  and  bichromate,  or 
gelatine  and  bichromate,  need  to  be  printed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
drying,  and  to  be  protected  more  carefully  from  light  than  ordinary 
positive  paper,  as  they  are  more  sensitive.  They  also  print  more 
rapidly.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


A  COPYING  STAND. 

When  a  picture  is  required  to  be  copied  to  about  its  own  size  or  on 
an  enlarged  scale,  more  especially  if  it  be  one  containing  many 
straight  lines— such,  for  instance,  as  a  map— the  utmost  care  has  to  be 
taken  in  fixing  it  so  that  it  is  placed  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  lens,  and  with  its  centre  directly  opposite  to  it.  Unless  these 
conditions  are  rigidly  fulfilled  it  will  be  impossible  to  copy  a  face 
without  distortion,  or  to  reproduce  a  rectangle  with  parallel  sides. 

The  most  elementary  method — one  requiring  no  special  apparatus 
is  to  place  the  object  against  a  wall  and  set  up  the  camera  and  stand 
immediately  opposite  ;  but  this  is  much  more  easily  said  than  done, 
for  it  requires  such  infinite  adjustment  and  re-adjustment,  shifting 
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of  tlie  heavy  stand  and  camera  from  side  to  side  and  backwards  and 
forwards  that,  except  in  a  studio  where  copying  is  almost  banished, 
it  is  advisable  to  have  some  arrangement  of  framework  for  the  more 
easy  adjustment  of  camera  and  object. 

The  accompanying  diagram  is  a  sectional  sketch  of  the  simple  contri¬ 
vance  which  I  adopt,  with  ease  and  comfort,  to  secure  all  the  necessary 
ends.  In  constructing  the  apparatus  the  objects  I  have  sought  to  ob¬ 
tain  are,  shortly,  as  follow  : — Firstly,  power  of  placing  in  any  posi¬ 
tion  the  object  to  be  copied,  from  an  almost  horizontal  to  a  com¬ 
pletely  vertical  one — the  former,  it  will  be  remembered,  being  the 
best  position  for  reducing  to  a  minimum  that  granular  texture  always 
visible  in  large  copies  of  paper  pictures,  particularly  albumenised. 
Secondly,  certainty  and  despatch  in  placing  the  object  quite  square 
to  the  lens.  Lastly,  speed  and  facility  in  altering  the  relative  position 
of  lens  and  object  without  interfering  with  the  second  requirement. 

A  A',  deal  board  five  feet 
long  by  seven- eighths  of 
an  inch  thick  by  eighteen 
inches  wide.  B  B,  end¬ 
less  screw  fitted  to  the 
above  by  the  three  sup¬ 
ports  shown.  C,  the  nut 
working  on  the  screw ; 
fitted  to  it  is  the  board  D. 
D,  the  copying  board 
hinged  at  d,  so  as  to  fall 
flat  against  A  A'  when  not 
in  use.  It  is  covered  with 
black  velvet,  on  which  a 
white  spot  is  worked  ex¬ 
actly  opposite  the  centre 
of  the  lens.  When  the  ap¬ 
paratus  is  set  up  as  in  the 
sketch  the  pictures  would 
remain  unmoved  where- 
ever  they  might  be  placed. 
If  the  stand  be  fixed  hori¬ 
zontally  the  picture  can  be 
kept  in  its  place  by  draw¬ 
ing  pins.  E,  the  camera 
kept  in  its  place  by  the 
ledge  F,  and  prevented 
from  tilting  forward  by  the 
screw  A'.  G,  support. 
There  is  a  leg  on  each  side 
working  on  a  pin  at  H,  on  which  works  a  screw  to  clamp  the  legs 
to  any  desired  angle,  and  to  keep  everything  steady. 

By  turning  thejhandle  at  B,  the  board  D,  with  the  picture,  can 
be  readily  and  quickly  brought  to  the  required  distance  from  the  lens. 

The  board  A  A'  has  a  space  cut  out  down  the  middle  three  feet  by 
six  inches,  through  which  the  support  for  the  copying  board  works. 
The  latter  should  fit  well  and  closely,  and  should  be  accurately  put 
together,  so  as  to  be  quite  square  and  true.  The  hinge  at  d  is  of 
similar  construction  to  those  used  for  butlers’  trays.  The  wood  is 
stained  black  to  avoid  reflection,  and  the  iron  blacked  over  with 
Brunswick  black  to  prevent  rust.  The  screw  and  nut  I  purchased 
second-hand  at  a  marine-store  dealer’s.  In  every  manufacturing 
district  there  are  always  numbers  of  discarded  screws  to  be  picked 
up  for  a  mere  song — useless  for  their  original  purpose,  but  as  good  as 
new  for  the  stand ;  a  new  screw,  in  comparison,  would  entail  con¬ 
siderable  outlay. 

I  find  the  above  stand  a  most  useful  piece  of  studio  apparatus  ;  it 
occupies  little  space,  and  can  be  set  up  or  put  away  in  a  second  or 
two — an  economy  of  time  which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  use 
the  same  studio  for  copying  and  portrait  taking. 

Placed  as  indicated  in  the  diagram,  it  is  suitable  for  any  object 
requiring  a  light  vertically  upon  it.  If  the  apparatus  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  be  placed  horizontally  the  lower  end  can  be  rested  upon  a 
table.  By  the  aid  of  a  black  cloth  and  a  smaller  camera  for  holding 
the  negative  its  adaptability  for  transparencies  will  at  once  suggest 
itself,  the  screw  arrangement  so  much  facilitating  the  adjustment  be¬ 
tween  negative  and  lens.  In  short,  it  is  to  me  a  thoroughly  useful 
piece  of  apparatus,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  found  equally  serviceable  to 
others.  G.  YVatmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 


SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  two  great  landmarks  of  modern  optics  are  undoubtedly  the  dis¬ 
coveries  which  gave  rise  to  the  study  of  spectrum  analysis  and  of 
photography  as  special  branches  of  science.  Dr.  Edmund  Reitlinger, 


of  Vienna,  describes  the  one  as  practically,  and  the  other  as  theoreti¬ 
cally,  the  most  important.  The  two  are,  however,  more  closely 
related,  and  more  dependent  on  each  other,  than  would  appear  at 
the  outset.  As  photography  proceeds  towards  more  delicate  manifes¬ 
tations  of  its  capabilities,  the  powers  which  it  wields  have  to  be 
better  and  better  understood,  and  handled  with  more  precision  and 
with  superior  science. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna  have  recently  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  more  closely  examining  the  subject,  under  the  auspices  of 
men  of  practical  and  theoretical  attainments  in  those  branches  of 
science  which  principally  bear  on  the  subject.  It  was  in  the  first 
instance  remai-ked  that  the  ray  of  light  from  an  aperture  (or  a  slit, 
in  the  case  of  artificial  light)  are  spread  out,  unfolded  as  it  might  be 
termed,  by  the  prism,  and  turned  into  either  a  number  of  light  bands 
separated  by  dark  lines,  or  into  one  large  band  ten,  twenty,  100,  or 
1,000  times  the  size  of  the  aperture,  exhibiting  the  well-known 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  If  the  source  of  light  be  an  incandescent 
gas  the  first  phenomenon  is  seen. 

Rarified  incandescent  hydrogen  in  a  Geissler’s  tube,  heated  by 
the  electric  spark  by  means  of  a  RuhmkorfF  coil,  shows  a  spectrum 
separated  by  large  intervals  into  four  distinct  lines— one  of  an  in¬ 
tense  red,  another  of  a  bluish-green,  a  third  violet,  and  a  fourth 
(only  visible  at  great  intensity)  deep  violet.  Such  a  spectrum, 
characterised  by  large  dark  intervals,  is  called  a  discontinuous  one. 
Any  material  reduced  to  a  vapour,  and  in  an  incandescent  state,  pro¬ 
duces  a  similar  effect ;  exceptions  are  only  met  with  under  increased 
pressure. 

The  arrangement,  however,  of  these  bands  and  lines  being  different 
in  the  case  of  each  different  material,  we  have  a  characteristic  power 
of  every  one  of  them  which  enables  us  to  determine  to  a  nicety  the 
constituents  of  a  mixture  or  the  purity  of  a  single  body.  The  presence 
of  the  four  above-described  hydrogen  lines  in  any  spectrum  means 
the  presence  of  that  particular  body,  gas  or  metal  as  we  may  now  call 
it,  in  the  source  of  light.  Metals  easily  volatilised— such  as  sodium, 
calcium,  strontium,  &c.-—  are  reducible  in  a  Bunsen  burner.  They 
are  eliminated  from  the  combinations  in  which  they  exist,  imparting 
their  characteristic  colour  to  the  flame,  and  giving  evidence  of  this 
transaction  by  the  appearance  of  their  lines  in  the  spectrum. 

This  is  the  basis  of  spectrum  analysis  as  introduced  by  Bunsen  and 
Kirchhoff  into  practical  chemistry.  Metals  difficult  of  volatilisation 
are  reduced  by  means  of  the  electric  spark,  which  is  made  to  act  be¬ 
tween  two  points  of  the  metal. 

Mr.  Lockyer  last  year  pointed  out  the  similarities  existing  between 
the  sun’s  light  and  the  light  emanating  from  a  burning  candle.  The 
spectrum  of  the  candle  light  shows  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow — 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet.  Such  a  spectrum,  ex¬ 
hibiting  all  colours,  is  called  a  continuous  one.  It  is  produced  where 
the  light  emanates  from  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  substance. 
But  if  the  light,  on  its  way  to  the  aperture  or  slit,  pass  through  a 
layer  of  vapour  or  steam,  then  dark  lines  are  produced  in  the  spectrum 
where  the  vapour  or  gas  itself,  if  it  were  in  an  incandescent  state, 
would  show  bright  lines.  The  sun’s  spectrum  is  crossed  with  many 
dark  lines  known  as  Fraunhofer’s.  The  conclusion  lay  near  at  hand 
that  the  experiment  just  described  was  an  explanation  of  these  lines. 
The  surface  of  the  sun,  then,  is  supposed  to  contain  vapours  which 
prevent  its  light  from  giving  a  continuous  spectrum,  while  the  inter¬ 
ruptions  reveal  the  causes  even  analyticalljr.  Bodies  indigenous  to 
our  earth  are  also  found  to  be  constituents  of  the  sun — iron,  sodium, 
hydrogen,  &c.,  among  the  principal  ones. 

The  ray  of  light,  however,  is  not  only  composed  of  those  parts 
which  separate  by  refraction  into  different  colours  and  unite  again 
into  white  by  a  reverse  operation,  but  it  also  possesses  invisible  com¬ 
ponents  which,  by  refraction,  are  deviated  in  their  course  so  as  partly 
to  fall  outside  of  the  visible  red  and  partly  outside  of  the  visible 
violet,  called  ultra-violet  and  ultra-red.  Projected  on  a  white 
screen  action  is  felt  even  beyond  the  visible  rays.  A  thermometer 
bulb  exposed  beyond  the  red  is  heated — and,  in  fact,  the  point  where 
the  thermometer  is  most  affected  is  beyond  the  red,  in  the  dark  space 
adjoining  it.  This  is  more  particularly  seen  in  using  a  prism  of 
rock-salt  instead  of  a  glass  prism  when  the  point  of  maximum  heat¬ 
ing  power  is  removed  some  little  distance  from  the  last  visible  edge. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  spectrum  in  the  ultra-violet  region  the 
manifestation  is  of  another  kind.  There  fluorescence  and  che¬ 
mical  action  manifest  the  still-existing  energy  of  the  band.  If  the 
paper  on  which  the  spectrum  be  thrown  be  saturated  with  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  the  light  be  refracted  by  means  of  a 
quartz  instead  of  a  glass  prism,  then  the  spectrum  becomes  visible 
even  beyond  the  violet  line  h  in  the  Fraunhofer  band.  The  desig¬ 
nation  of  lines  is  continued  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  existing  in 
the  representative  letters  A  H  of  the  Fraunhofer  spectrum,  the  most 
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prominent  lines  in  the  ordinarily  dark  parts  being  termed  L  S. 
Photographers  are  too  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  most  potent 
chemical  action  occurs  where  the  most  vivid  fluorescence  takes 
place  to  render  it  necessary  to  recal  here  the  particulars  connected 
with  that  part  of  solar  optics. 

The  caloric  action  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  ultra- 
red  rays,  but,  decreasing  in  the  direction  from  red  to  violet,  it  extends 
over  the  whole  range  of  the  visible  spectrum.  Refraction  through 
a  quartz  prism  throws  the  maximum  point  of  fluorescence  and 
chemical  action  even  between  the  lines  G  and  H  of  Fraunhofer. 
Fluorescence  and  chemical  action,  on  the  other  hand,  decrease  from 
violet  to  red  so  rapidly  that  they  are  no  longer  discernible  in  the  red. 

These  are  the  more  important  facts  relating  to  the  luminous, 
caloric,  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  rays  of  light. 

E.  Fournier. 

( To  be  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  AIMS  AT  ART,  NATURE,  AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

CHAPTER  Y. 

Questions,  although  sometimes  asked  in  the  most  innocent  manner, 
have  not  always  been  replied  to  as  was  anticipated,  and,  even  when 
propounded  by  a  deeply-scientific  head,  they  have  not  invariably 
been  met  by  equally  learned  answers. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  questions— amusing,  logical,  comical, 
serious,  and,  very  often,  useless  ones.  From  this  little  category  I 
hope  to  avoid  the  last-named,  and  whichever  of  the  remaining  adjec¬ 
tives  may  be  considered  the  most  applicable,  I  am  content  to  hazard 
my  chance,  and  ask— What  colour  is  best  suited  for  the  furniture  of 
photographic  studios?  In  anticipation  of  replies  from  all  the 
respectable  colour  makers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  questioner,  after  showing  the  necessity,  shall  first  endeavour 
to  mix  a  tint,  and  leave  those  who  may  approve  of  it  to  order  from 
the  nearest  oil  and  Italian  warehouse  as  much  of  the  colour  as  they 
may  require.  Oak,  rosewood,  and  mahogany  may  conjointly  protest ; 
varnish  and  furniture-polish  may  frizzle  their  skins  over  the  impen¬ 
ding  calamity  and  declare  no  surrender  ;  but  they  had  better  mind 
what  they  are  about,  for  the  art  of  man,  in  another  direction,  is 
producing  the  most  perfect  counterparts  of  the  various  woods,  and 
more  rapidly  than  any  of  them  have  ever  been  known  to  grow.  But 
these  productions  derive  much  of  their  finished  appearance  from 
varnish  or  polish,  and  neither  of  them  is  expected  to  form  part  of  the 
present  inquiry. 

Some  eyes  will,  no  doubt,  have  seen,  by  what  has  been  already 
stated,  sufficient  to  settle  the  question  by  one  dash  of  the  pen,  or  in 
one  short  expression  have  pronounced  the  right  colour  for  photo¬ 
graphic  furniture ;  for  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  colour  invented  but 
it  is  immediately  christened — perhaps  as  workhouse  authorities  do 
their  waifs  and  strays,  by  naming  them  after  one  of  the  guardians. 
But,  whatever  the  colour  may  be  called,  certain  demonstrable  reasons 
must  be  given  to  prove  the  necessity  for  making  a  choice,  or,  as  some 
might  prefer  to  term  it,  stirring  up  a  revolution.  Photographers 
generally  seem  to  disregard  pictorial  consequences  in  the  furnishing 
of  studios ;  and  the  inference  drawn  is  that  the  proprietors  of  these 
fashionable  saloons  prefer  a  display  of  costly  properties  to  a  study  of 
photographic  suitability  :  and,  although  such  a  neglect  cannot  arise 
from  ignorance  of  the  photographic  result,  it  may  perhaps  be  traced 
to  an  implicit  reliance  in  upholstery  as  it  is  found  at  the  warehouse. 

Cameras  and  fittings  are  scrupulously  finished  by  the  workman, 
and  many  of  them  are  beautiful  specimens  of  mathematical  com¬ 
pleteness.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some  articles  of  furniture, 
but  these  latter,  which  are  constantly  sitting  for  their  likenesses,  re¬ 
ceived  only  that  consideration  which  causes  them  to  exhibit  their 
beauties  to  the  eyes  of  the  visitors  pro.  tem.,  while  for  their  sake 
the  more  important  part  of  the  work,  the  picture  itself,  is  often  sacri¬ 
ficed.  The  highly-polished  legs  of  the  costly  chairs ;  the  genuine 
reps  and  rich  velvets — all  crimson  and  green  and  gold — are  consistent 
with  the  drawing-room  per  se,  and  contribute  to  the  stately  grandeur 
of  my  lady  who  revels  among  them ;  but  when  the  bright  scene  has 
displayed  its  full  glory  in  the  studio,  then  the  dark  room  tells  the 
true  tale.  The  soft  green  lounge  and  gold-coloured  trimmings  are  a 
mass  of  black,  and  the  gilded  tips  and  polished  knobs  are  so  many 
white  stars  dotted  about  on  the  picture.  Magnificence  and  delusion 
meet  in  the  printing-frame,  and  fond  memory  alone  brings  back  the 
pretty  vision  to  the  receiver  of  the  picture.  Upholsterers  beware  ! 
for  this  is  to  certify  that,  unless  photographers  still  hold  on  to  their 
very  unpliilosophical  notions,  you  will  have  to  run  down  the  whole 
craft  of  cabinet  makers,  carvers,  and  gilders,  and  get  up  a  stock  of 


certain  unpolished  wood-work  and  more  consistent  draperies,  other¬ 
wise  the  firm  of  Burnt  Umber  and  Co.  will  come  into  the  market, 
and  vulgar  Deal  and  Beech  will  exhibit  their  native  work.  The  firm 
of  Burnt  Umber  and  Co.  are  not  mentioned  invidiously.  Black  and 
Grey  will  also  enter  the  list  of  candidates. 

An  ingenious  writer  has  suggested  collecting  a  variety  of  books 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  weather.  Cowper  says — “  Books  are  not 
seldom  talismen  and  spells ;  ”  but  they  must  be  chosen  at  a  fitting 
time.  Dante’s  Inferno  would  scarcely  be  a  fit  companion  at  dinner- 
time,  nor  would  Adam  Smith  be  enjoyed  at  breakfast-time  ;  but 
Sliakspeare  and  Goldsmith  are  both  most  welcome  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  The  kind  and  quantity  of  light  have  more  or  less  to  do 
with  the  subject.  Ghostly  voyages  and  perilous  adventures  must  be 
read  by  the  lamp-light  at  night  to  be  properly  appreciated  ;  the 
sunshine  of  the  open  country  would  destroy  the  charm.  There  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  much  analogy  between  photographic  furniture  and 
perilous  adventures,  except  when  the  dislocated  chair  suddenly 
breaks  down  under  the  weight  of  a  heavy  sitter ;  and  it  must  not 
be  thought  that,  by  referring  to  books  for  all  weathers,  that,  there¬ 
fore,  furniture  is  to  be  made  expressly  for  wet  and  dry  seasons. 
Dull  days  or  bright  days  have  a  very  different  influence  on  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures,  and  the  chair  or  table  which  appeared  well  on  the 
one  day  is  frequently  all  but  invisible  on  the  other.  A  lighter- 
coloured  article  would  meet  the  occasion  ;  and  if  the  properties  of  a 
studio  were  tinted  in  several  degrees,  no  great  injury  would  be  done 
to  societ}q  but  a  vast  improvement  in  the  harmony  of  photographic 
portraits  and  pictures  would  be  under  the  command  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher. 

The  only  man  likely  to  quarrel  with  such  a  change  of  things  is  the 
upholsterer,  but  what  would  be  the  value  of  his  objections  compared 
with  the  advantages  secured  to  photography  ?  It  is  legitimate  and 
proper  that  a  painter  should  have  the  benefit  of  bright  and  warm 
colours  when  painting  portraits  from  life ;  the  general  tone  and  the 
warm  reflections  are  there  for  his  imitation.  It  is  the  reverse  with 
the  photographer — all  these  cheerful  effects  become  as  many  detrac¬ 
tions  and  delusions ;  but  with  appropriate  colours  and  degrees  of 
tint  the  photographer  might,  as  easily  as  the  painter,  determine  his 
picture  and  secure  a  more  satisfactory  result.  R.  W.  S. 


ACTINOMETERS. 

In  carbon  printing — the  change  which  the  light  produces  in  the  pig¬ 
ment  paper  not  being  of  a  nature  that  the  eye  is  capable  of  detecting — 
it  is  necessary  that  we  employ  some  instrument  which  is  able  to 
measure  the  actinic  force  of  the  sun’s  rays  at  the  time  the  prints  are 
exposed  to  it,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  give  each  negative  the  amount 
of  exposure  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

The  method  generally  used — that  of  exposing  a  piece  of  sensitive 
paper  till  it  is  printed  to  a  standard  tint,  and  then  exposing  a  fresh 
piece  till  it  also  is  printed  to  the  standard  tint,  and  giving  the  ne¬ 
gatives  an  exposure  of  a  number  of  tints  corresponding  to  their 
density— is  open  to  the  following  objections : — 1.  The  difficulty  of 
judging  when  the  printing  has  arrived  at  the  same  depth  of  colour 
as  the  standard,  unless  the  paper  prints  to  the  same  tone  as  the 
standard.  2.  Great  attention  to  have  it  changed  at  the  correct  time. 
3.  Difficulty  of  judging  of  subdivisions  of  a  tint. 

To  avoid  these  difficulties  the  following  instruments  were  devised, 
which,  though  far  from  being  perfect,  yet,  it  is  hoped,  possess  some 
advantages.  The  principle  on  which  they  depend  is  not  the  amount 
of  actinic  force  which  will  print  to  a  certain  depth,  but  the  amount 
of  actinic  force  which  will  print  through  a  certain  thickness  of 
screen ;  so  that,  instead  of  having  to  note  when  the  sensitive  paper 
arrives  at  a  certain  depth  of  colour,  we  have  only  to  note  when  the 
printing  becomes  visible ;  and  by  so  making  the  screen  that  the 
different  parts  shall  have  different  adiactinic  powers,  the  necessity 
of  constant  attendance  is  not  required.  The  gradations  of  the  adi¬ 
actinic  screen  will  also  enable  us  to  note  subdivisions  of  a  tint. 

To  carry  this  idea  into  practice  one  form  of  instrument  might  be 
made  thus  : — Take  a  plate  of  glass  and  prepare  it  as  if  for  taking  a 
negative  ;  then  expose  it  to  the  light  in  such  a  manner  that  when  de¬ 
veloped  there  shall  be  a  deposit  all  over  the  plate — very  thin  at  one 
end  and  dense  at  the  other.  Now  cover  the  other  side  of  the  plate 
with  some  opaque  material  (black  varnish  will  do),  and  draw  on  the 
opaque  material  two  parallel  lines  along  the  length  of  the  plate,  mark 
cross  lines  between  them  at  equal  and  short  distances.  Opposite 
these  cross  lines  mark  numbers,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  plate 
where  the  deposit  is  thinnest.  This  will  form  a  scale  on  the  opaque 
material.  The  opaque  material  must  now  be  removed  under  these 
lines  and  numbers,  so  that  both  of  these  shall  show  clear  glass, 
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If  we  now  hold  the  plate  up  to  the  light  the  whole  glass  will  be 
quite  opaque  except  at  the  lines  and  numbers,  which  will  be  quite 
distinct  at  the  one  end  and  very  much  less  distinct  at  the  other. 
The  collodion  side  of  the  glass  ought  to  be  protected  by  varnish  or 
a  plate  of  glass  cemented  over  it.  Now  put  the  plate  in  a  printing- 
frame,  with  the  collodion  side  to  the  front,  and  the  instrument  is 
ready  for  use. 

When  required,  place  a  piece  of  sensitised  paper  under  the  scale 
on  the  opaque  side  of  the  glass,  and  expose  along  with  the  negatives 
with  their  pigment  papers.  If  the  sensitised  paper  be  looked  at  from 
time  to  time  the  scale  will  be  found  to  begin  to  print  at  one  end,  and  the 
different  cross  marks  and  numbers  of  the  scale  will  become  visible  one 
after  the  other,  according  to  the  amount  of  actinic  force.  The 
greater  the  amount  of  actinic  force  which  has  acted  on  it  the  higher 
will  the  scale  become  visible.  Now  the  light  which  is  capable  of 
acting  through  a  certain  thickness  of  screen — that  is,  printing  a 
certain  distance  up  the  scale — will  also  be  able  to  print  a  certain 
depth  of  negative.  The  number  corresponding  to  the  best  exposure 
of  negative  is  easily  found  by  experiment,  and,  when  found,  is 
marked  either  on  the  negative  or  other  convenient  place  ;  and  when 
printing  from  the  negative  in  future  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  light 
whenever  this  number  becomes  visible  in  the  actinometer. 

There  is  an  objection  to  this  actinometer,  inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary 
to  open  the  frame  to  see  how  far  the  scale  is  printed  up.  To  avoid 
this  trouble  the  following  plan  may  be  adopted : — Instead  of  making 
the  screen  as  described,  make  it  of  some  transparent  substance; 
shellac  varnish  does  very  well.  The  different  adiactinic  powers  may 
be  produced  by  giving  the  different  parts  of  the  plate  different  num¬ 
bers  of  coats  of  the  varnish,  according  to  the  numbers  intended  to 
be  marked  on  the  scale.  If  the  scale  is  to  range  from  one  to  ten, 
then  the  plate  would  receive  one  coat  all  over ;  the  second  coat  would 
only  cover  from  two  to  ten;  the  third  coat  from  three  to  ten,  and  so 
on.  The  numbers  on  the  scale  would  thus  be  the  numbers  of  layers 
of  varnish  over  these  numbers.  On  the  other  side  of  the  plate  either 
mark  a  scale  and  numbers,  or  numbers  alone,  in  some  white  pig¬ 
ment,  or  cover  the  plate  with  white  pigment  which  shall  be  marked 
with  scale  and  numbers  in  the  same  manner  as  the  opaque  screen 
described ;  that  is,  the  scale  and  numbers  shall  be  transparent,  and 
the  plate  covered  with  white  opaque  pigment.  Now  place  the  plate 
in  a  frame — varnish  screen  to  the  front— and  place  a  piece  of  sensi¬ 
tised  paper  on  the  other  side  of  the  plate  under  the  scale,  and  expose 
along  with  the  negatives.  The  scale  can  now  be  seen  through  the 
varnish  getting  gradually  printed,  without  the  necessity  of  opening 
the  back  of  the  frame. 

In  using  this  instrument  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
when  the  numbers  in  the  higher  part  of  the  scale  begin  to  print,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  seeing  through  the  thick  part  of  the 
yellow  screen ;  but  it  is  easy  to  judge  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy  by  means  of  it,  and  if  greater  accuracy  be  wanted,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  open  the  back  of  the  frame  and  examine  it,  without 
the  necessity  of  looking  through  the  yellow  screen. 

The  transparent  screen  above  described  is  made  of  shellac  varnish, 
but  any  adiactinic  substance  may  be  used.  The  best  screen  would  be 
formed  of  some  transparent  colourless  adiactinic  substance,  if  such  a 
substance  could  be  found.  Solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  will  not  do, 
because,  although  the  light  which  passes  through  it  has  its  actinic 
force  reduced,  yet  it  acts  by  striking  down  only  a  certain  class  of  rays, 
namely,  those  of  high  refrangibility,  allowing  those  of  low  refrangi- 
bility  to  pass.  On  account  of  this  a  small  depth  of  the  solution  is 
nearly  as  adiactinic  as  a  much  greater  depth,  and  neither  of  them 
have  sufficient  adiactinic  power. 

There  is  another  form  of  instrument  which  might  be  made  the 
action  of  which  would  depend  on  the  oblique  action  of  the  rays. 
When  the  actinic  rays  fall  perpendicularly  to  the  sensitive  surface 
their  effect  is  at  its  maximum ;  and  the  greater  the  angle  the  rays 
make  with  the  perpendicular  the  less  is  their  action. 

Suppose  A  B  C  D  to  be  a  printing-frame  in  which  is  placed 
a  plate  of  glass,  on  which  is  marked  a  scale  as  shown.  Underneath 
the  glass  at  the  side  of  the  scale  is  placed  a  narrow  strip  of  sensitised 
paper  H,  behind  which  is  placed  a  piece  of  white  paper  to  show  when 
the  sensitised  paper  begins  to  print.  If  we  now  place  the  opaque 
screen  C  D  E  F  so  as  to  shade  the  light  from  the  half  of  the  plate 
under  which  is  the  scale  and  sensitised  paper,  and  expose  the  frame 
to  the  light,  the  sensitive  paper  will  speedily  become  printed  at  the 
part  of  the  scale  marked  No.  1  under  the  edge  E  F  of  the  opaque 
screen,  but  will  take  longer  to  print  at  No.  2,  still  longer  at  No.  3, 
and  so  on,  according  to  the  angle  at  which  the  rays  fall  on  the 
sensitised  surface. 

In  making  an  instrument  of  this  kind  the  following  suggestions 
may  be  useful : — The  opaque  screen  C  D  E  F  ought  to  be  kept  about 


one  inch  from  the  surface  of  the  plate  on  which  is  marked  the 
scale,  in  order  to  make  the  scale  long  enough,  so  as  to  be  easily  read. 


The  screen  CDEF,  instead  of  being  opaque,  might  be  made  of 
pale  yellow  glass,  which  could  be  easily  seen  through,  over  which, 
when  in  action,  would  be  kept  an  opaque  screen,  hinged  to  the  frame, 
which  could  be  easily  removed  when  examining  how  far  the  printing 
was  visible  up  the  scale.  If  this  extra  opaque  screen  be  objected  to, 
then  reddish-yellow  glass  may  be  used,  dark  enough  to  protect  the 
paper  without  the  opaque  screen  ;  but  it  will  have  the  disadvantage 
of  not  being  easily  seen  through.  Or  the  screen  CDEF  may  be 
made  of  opaque  material  or  of  dark  yellow  glass,  and  an  opening 
cut  in  it  over  the  scale  and  sensitised  paper,  and  over  this  opening 
fixed  a  conical  cover  terminating  in  an  eyepiece ;  this  eyepiece 
would  be  generally  closed,  and  only  opened  when  it  was  covered  by 
the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  space  A  B  E  F  ought  to  be  covered 
with  a  piece  of  ground  glass,  to  prevent  the  unequal  action  which 
would  take  place  from  the  instrument  being  placed  at  differen 
angles  to  the  direction  from  which  the  light  is  falling  upon  it. 

The  instrument  thus  formed  would  consist  of  a  frame  A  B  C  D, 
with  a  clear  opening  of,  say,  one  inch  broad  by  four  inches  long. 
The  glass  which  filled  the  frame  would  have  a  scale  marked  on  it, 
beginning  about  the  middle  of  the  length.  On  the  front  of  the 
frame,  and  covering  about  one-half  of  it,  would  be  fixed  the  yellow 
glass  CDEF,  which  would  be  either  covered  or  not  with  an 
opaque  screen  according  to  the  depth  of  the  colour  of  the  yellow 
glass.  The  other  half  of  the  frame  would  be  covered  with  the 
ground  glass  A  B  E  F. 

When  required  for  use  a  narrow  strip  of  sensitised  paper — say 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad  and  two  inches  long— would  be  placed 
underneath  the  lower  glass  close  to  the  scale.  The  frame  is  then 
exposed  along  with  the  negatives.  In  a  short  time  the  sensitive 
paper  at  the  end  of  the  scale  marked  No.  1  would  become  affected 
by  the  light— the  effect  being  seen  through  the  yellow  glass ;  and 
the  longer  the  light  acted  the  higher  up  the  scale  would  the  print¬ 
ing  become  visible.  The  thin  negatives  would  be  removed  when  the 
printing  became  visible  at  the  lower  numbers  on  the  scale,  and  the 
dense  negatives  exposed  till  the  printing  was  visible  at  a  higher 
point  on  the  scale.  By  an  experiment  or  two  the  correct  number 
would  be  easily  found  at  which  each  negative  ought  to  be  removed 
from  the  light.  John  Aitken. 


STUDIOS  IN  AMERICA.* 

In  my  last  letter  I  wrote  principally  respecting  the  Cleveland  exhibition. 
Since  then  I  have  continued  my  examination  of  the  photographic  studios 
in  America,  and  have  visited  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  each  of 
which  cities  contains  from  250,000  to  300,000  inhabitants,  with  flourish¬ 
ing  businesses,  and  all  three  being  centres  of  Germanism  in  America. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  testify  that,  in  regard  to  photography,  the 
best  names  are  German.  In  St.  Louis  I  found  a  number  of  hearty 
fellow-countrymen  and  excellent  artists,  in  addition  to  Messrs.  Scholten, 
whom  I  before  mentioned,  Benecke  (principal  landscapist),  Cramer, 
Cross,  Saettele,  and  many  others  whose  names  I  have  forgotten.  They 
constitute  in  connection  with  several  American  photographers,  amongst 
whom  are  Messrs.  Fitzgibbon  and  Fox,  a  photographic  society  similar 
to  the  Berlin  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Photography,  with  a  strict 
system  of  ballot,  whereby  all  unsuitable  applicants  are  excluded.  I 
was  very  much  interested  to  find  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  photo¬ 
graphs  from  Berlin  exhibited  in  the  shop  windows.  They  were  family  and 
cabinet  pictures,  &c. ,  by  Loescher  and  Petsch  and  by  Milster,  together 
*•  Continued  from  page  402. 
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with  reproductions.  I  found,  also,  that  Richter’s  odaliske  was  receiving 
the  admiration  of  the  Americans  as  something  quite  new.  This  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  our  Berlin  pictures  in  St.  Louis  is  the  more  to  be  appreciated 
as  their  own  productions  are  amongst  the  best  in  the  United  States. 

As  everywhere  in  this  interesting  country,  so  in  St.  Louis,  an  elegant 
and  capacious  reception  room  is  a  sine  qua  non.  It  is  a  complete  picture 
gallery,  which  frequently  includes  oil  pictures.  In  striking  contrast  to 
this  reception  room  is  the  dark  room,  which  everywhere  in  America  is 
ridiculously  small,  and  not  by  any  means  conducive  to  the  health,  com¬ 
fort,  or  advantage  of  the  operator.  Of  course,  with  the  arrangements  I 
have  mentioned,  a  toilet  room  for  gentlemen  as  well  as  for  ladies  is 
indispensable. 

The  glass  houses  themselves  are  very  lofty  in  America.  While  ours 
at  home  have  the  whole  north  wall  and  roof  glazed,  here  they  have 
generally  only  the  middle  part  glazed — a  width  of  about  16  to  20  feet — 
all  the  rest  is  dead  wall.  The  curtain  arrangements  are  very  simple  : 
sometimes  made  only  of  white  shirt  fabric,  to  keep  off  the  direct  sun¬ 
light.  Outer  sun  blinds  were  seldom  to  be  seen.  The  great  height  of 
the  studios  causes  a  very  monotonous  kind  of  light  to  be  distributed 
over  the  whole  room,  which,  for  groups,  where  only  a  medium  light  is 
required,  is  very  good,  though  it  is  not  so  good  for  portraits.  To 
reduce  the  height  for  photographs  of  single  pictures,  I  observed,  in  some 
studios,  blinds  expanded  at  half  height.  The  opaque  parts  of  the 
studio  have  their  advantages  according  as  the  person  is  placed  more  or 
less  in  the  shade,  and  a  more  or  less  modified  light  is  obtained  without 
curtains.  In  some  cases  screens  are  found  necessary,  and  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondei'ed  at  that  you  find  in  America 
studios  without  any  curtains  whatever — for  instance,  Sarony’s,  in  New 
York — and  that  nevertheless  beautiful  pictures  are  executed  therein. 

An  important  part  is  played  in  many  studios  by  the  movable  stage 
on  which  the  sitter  is  placed,  and  which  can  be  turned  without  altering 
the  position  of  the  person,  so  that  the  most  suitable  profile  and  the 
best  kind  of  lighting  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

Rembrandt  pictures  are  executed  in  a  very  simple  way.  The  diagram 
shows  the  arrangement.  W  is  the  open  glass  wall,  G  the  sitter,  A  the 
apparatus,  /t  the  background,  and  r  a 
very  powerful  reflector.  The  top  light 
is  here  very  little  used.  In  large  estab¬ 
lishments  two  glass  houses  are  used,  to 
save  loss  of  time. 

At  Herr  Scholten’s,  in  St.  Louis,  both 
glass  houses  are  in  one  gallery,  which  is 
divided  in  the  centre.  The  one  glass 
front  looks  to  the  south,  and  the  sunlight 
to  which  it  is  subjected  in  consequence 
is  modified  by  white  blinds.  At  Gur¬ 
ney’s,  in  New  York  also,  I  saw  both  a 
north  light  and  a  south-light  studio,  the 
latter  covered  with  ground  glass.  Mr. 

Gurney  acknowledged  that  he  preferred 
the  north-light  studio,  which  we  can 
readily  believe. 

The  portrait  lenses  in  American 
studios  are  mostly  Dallmeyer’s.  It  is  astonishing  that  such  a  particu¬ 
lar  preference  should  be  given  to  these  even  to  the  neglect  of  our  native 
optician,  Usner,  of  New  York,  at  whose  establishment  I  saw  some  very 
good  instruments. 

I  seldom  saw  triplets.  For  works  in  the  open  air,  reproductions,  and 
so  forth,  Steinheil’s  lenses  seemed  to  be  generally  preferred.  At  the 
same  time  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinears  were  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  saw  these  lenses,  and  I  was  struck  with  their 
similarity  to  Steinheil’s,  which  are  two  years  older. 

For  wide-angled  photographs  they  use  here  Zentmayer’s  lenses,  which, 
like  our  pantascope,  include  an  angle  of  90°,  and  work  beautifully. 
Zentmayer,  a  worthy  German  in  Philadelphia,  enjoys  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  microscope  manufacturer,  and  I  saw  at  his  establishment  some 
splendid  instruments  of  this  kind. 

The  short  focus  of  the  Zentmayer  lens  has  many  advantages,  for  I 
saw  Herr  Benecke,  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  Photographic  Society, 
working  with  a  lens  of  this  kind  without  adjusting  the  focus.  He  used 
for  that  purpose  a  camera  in  which  the  focus  was  fixed.  The  picture 
itself  was  adjusted  in  the  camera  while  looking  over  it  at  the  landscape. 
A  camera  of  this  kind  is  used  by  Herr  Benecke  without  any  dark  slide. 
He  takes  the  camera  itself  into  the  dark  room  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
in  the  plate. 

The  arrangement  of  the  American  dark  slides  is  very  peculiar.  The 
front  can  be  taken  out  altogether,  and  the  opening  closed  by  a  spring  to 
prevent  the  light  from  coming  in.  I  find  this  arrangement  of  the  dark 
slide  more  practical  than  ours,  which  consists  of  two  pieces  with  hinges ; 
for  every  one  knows  how  soon  these  hinges  become  worn  out,  and  crevices 
and  pinholes  are  the  consequence  thereof.  At  the  same  time  I  saw  at 
Herr  Benecke’s  a  very  practical  and  simple  arrangement  of  a  dark  slide. 
He  uses  two  parallel  glass  rulers  as  supports  to  the  plate  (whilst  in  our 
arrangements  the  plates  lie  in  the  dark  slide  itself).  The  glass  rulers 
rest  upon  the  edges  in  the  dark  slide,  and  can  be  pushed  nearer  or 
further  off,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plate.  The  plates  themselves 


naturally  rest  upon  the  border  of  the  glass  ruler3,  and  are  kept  there  by 
the  spring  of  the  shutter.  This  arrangement  conduces  to  very  clean 
working,  as  the  plate  never  comes  in  contact  with  the  woodwork. 

As  many  enlargements  are  made  at  St.  Louis  as  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Fox,  chairman  of  the  Photographic  Society  there, 
uses  a  developer  Avhich  produces  very  intense  pictures.  He  prepares 
his  plain  paper  with  a  solution  of — 

Iodide  of  potassium .  2  parts. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  1  part. 

Whey  (filtered)  .  100  parts. 

The  paper,  after  drying,  is  sensitised  in  a  bath  consisting  of  thirty 
parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  (in  winter  forty  parts)  to  500  parts  of  water, 
acidulated  with  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  then  immediately  exposed  vyf, 
an  exposure  of  fifteen  seconds  being  sufficient  for  the  enlargement  of  a 
negative  in  sunlight,  with  a  common  portrait  lens,  and  without  any 
other  arrangement. 

The  picture  I  saw  executed  was  visible  after  the  exposure,  and  came 
strongly  out  by  the  aid  of  the  following  developer : — 

Pyrogallic  acid .  ...  3  parts. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  .  150  ,, 

Water . 1000  ,, 

Bromide  of  potassium .  1  to  2  ,, 

Mr.  Fox  put  the  picture  to  be  developed  upon  a  large  glass  plate,  and 
poured  over  it  the  above  solution.  When  the  picture  was  sufficiently 
strong,  he  immediately  put  upon  it  a  solution  of  common  salt  to  stop 
any  further  development.  It  was  toned  after  a  good  washing  in  the 
ordinary  toning  bath,  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way. 

H.  Vogel,  Ph.D. 


THE  RELATION  OF  ART  TO  USE.* 

Our  subject  of  inquiry  today,  you  will  remember,  is  the  mode  in 
which  fine  art  is  founded  upon,  or  may  contribute  to,  the  practical 
requirements  of  human  life. 

Its  offices  in  this  respect  are  mainly  twofold.  It  gives  form  to  know¬ 
ledge,  and  grace  to  utility — that  is  to  say,  it  makes  permanently  visible 
to  us  things  which  otherwise  could  neither  be  described  by  our  science, 
nor  retained  by  our  memory  ;  and  it  gives  delightfulness  and  worth  to 
the  implements  of  daily  use,  and  materials  of  dress,  furniture,  and 
lodging.  In  the  first  of  these  offices  it  gives  precision  and  charm  to 
truth;  in  the  second  it  gives  precision  and  charm  to  service.  For,  the 
moment  we  make  anything  useful  thoroughly,  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that 
we  shall  be  pleased  with  ourselves  and  with  the  thing  we  have  made, 
and  become  desirous,  therefore,  to  adorn  or  complete  it,  in  some  dainty 
way,  with  finer  art  expressive  of  our  pleasure. 

And  the  point  I  wish  chiefly  to  bring  before  you  to-day  is  this  close 
and  healthy  connection  of  the  fine  arts  with  material  use  ;  but  I  must 
first  try  briefly  to  put  in  clear  light  the  function  of  art  in  giving  form 
to  truth. 

Much  that  I  have  hitherto  tried  to  teach  has  been  disputed,  on  the 
ground  that  I  have  attached  too  much  importance  to  art  as  representing 
natural  facts,  and  too  little  to  it  as  a  source  of  pleasure.  And  I  wish 
in  the  close  of  these  four  prefatory  lectures,  strongly  to  assert  to  you, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  in  the  time,  convince  you  that  the  entire  vitality  of 
art  depends  upon  its  being  either  full  of  truth  or  full  of  use ;  and  that, 
however  pleasant,  wonderful,  or  impressive  it  may  be  in  itself,  it  must 
yet  be  of  inferior  kind,  and  tend  to  deeper  inferiority,  unless  it  has 
clearly  one  of  these  main  objects — either  to  state  a  true  thing,  or  to 
adorn  a  serviceable  one.  It  must  never  exist  alone — never  for  itself  ;  it 
exists  rightly  only  when  it  is  the  means  of  knowledge,  or  the  grace  of 
agency  for  life. 

Now,  I  pray  you  to  observe — for  though  I  have  said  this  often  before, 
I  have  never  yet  said  it  clearly  enough — every  good  piece  of  art,  to 
whichever  of  these  ends  it  may  be  directed,  involves  first  essentially 
the  evidence  of  human  skill,  and  the  formation  of  an  actually  beautiful 
thing  by  it. 

Skill  and  beauty,  always  then ;  and,  beyond  these,  the  formative 
arts  have  always  one  or  other  of  the  two  objects  which  I  have  just  de¬ 
fined  to  you — truth  or  serviceableness.  •  And  without  these  aims  neither 
the  skill  nor  their  beauty  will  avail ;  only  by  these  can  either  legiti¬ 
mately  reign.  All  the  graphic  arts  begin  in  keeping  the  outline  of 
shadow  that  we  have  loved,  and  they  end  in  giving  to  it  the  aspect  of 
life  ;  and  all  the  architectural  arts  begin  in  the  shaping  of  the  cup  and 
the  platter,  and  they  end  in  a  glorified  roof. 

Therefore,  you  see,  in  the  graphic  arts  you  have  skill,  beauty,  and 
likeness  ;  and  in  the  architectural  arts,  skill,  beauty,  and  use  ;  and  you 
must  have  the  three  in  each  group,  balanced  and  co-ordinate,  and  all 
the  chief  errors  in  art  consist  in  losing  or  exaggerating  one  of  these 
elements. 

For  instance,  almost  the  whole  system  and  hope  of  modern  life  are 
founded  on  the  notion  that  you  may  substitute  mechanism  for  skill, 
photograph  for  picture,  cast-iron  for  sculpture.  That  is  your  main 
nineteenth-century  faith,  or  infidelity.  You  think  you  can  get  every¬ 
thing  by  grinding — -music,  literature,  and  painting.  You  will  find  it 
grievously  not  so  ;  you  can  get  nothing  but  dust  by  mere  grinding. 

*  Euskin’s  Lectures  on  Art. 
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Even  to  have  the  barley-meal  out  of  it  you  must  have  the  barley  first ; 
and  that  comes  by  growth,  not  grinding.  But  essentially,  we  have  lost 
our  delight  in  skill ;  in  that  majesty  of  it  which  I  was  trying  to  make 
clear  to  you  in  my  last  address,  and  which  long  ago  I  tried  to  ex- 
ress,  under  the  head  of  ideas  of  power.  The  entire  sense  of  that  we 
ave  lost,  because  we  ourselves  do  not  take  pains  enough  to  do  right, 
and  have  no  conception  of  what  the  right  costs  ;  so  that  all  the  joy  and 
reverence  we  ought  to  feel  in  looking  at  a  strong  man’s  work  have  ceased 
in  us.  We  keep  them  yet  a  little  in  looking  at  a  honeycomb  or  a  bird’s 
nest ;  we  understand  that  these  differ,  by  divinity  of  skill,  from  a  lump 
of  wax  or  a  cluster  of  sticks.  But  a  picture,  which  is  a  much  more 
wonderful  thing  than  a  honeycomb  or  a  bird’s  nest — have  we  not  known 
people,  and  sensible  people  too,  who  expected  to  be  taught  to  produce 
that  in  six  lessons  ? 

Well,  you  must  have  the  skill,  you  must  have  the  beauty,  which  is 
the  highest  moral  element ;  and  then,  lastly,  you  must  have  the  verity 
or  utility,  which  is  not  the  moral,  but  the  vital,  element ;  and  this 
desire  for  verity  and  use  is  the  one  aim  of  the  three  that  always  leads 
in  great  schools,  and  in  the  minds  of  great  masters,  without  any  excep¬ 
tion.  They  will  permit  themselves  in  awkwardness,  they  will  permit 
themselves  in  ugliness  ;  but  they  will  never  permit  themselves  in  use¬ 
lessness  or  in  unveracity. 

And  farther,  as  their  skill  increases,  and  as  their  grace,  so  much  more 
their  desire  for  truth.  It  is  impossible  to  find  the  three  motives  in 
fairer  balance  and  harmony  than  in  our  own  Reynolds.  He  rejoices  in 
showing  you  his  skill ;  and  those  of  you  who  succeed  in  learning  what 
painters’  work  really  is,  will  one  day  rejoice  also,  even  to  laughter — 
that  highest  laughter  which  springs  of  pure  delight — in  watching  the 
fortitude  and  the  fire  of  a  hand  which  strikes  forth  its  will  upon  the 
canvas  as  easily  as  the  wind  strikes  it  on  the  sea.  He  rejoices  in  all 
abstract  beauty  and  rhythm  and  melody  of  design  ;  he  will  never  give 
you  a  colour  that  is  not  lovely,  nor  a  shade  that  is  unnecessary,  nor  a 
line  that  is  ungraceful.  But  all  his  power  and  all  his  invention  are 
held  by  him  subordinate — and  the  more  obediently  because  of  their 
nobleness — to  his  true  leading  purpose  of  setting  before  you  such  like¬ 
ness  of  the  living  presence  of  an  English  gentleman  or  an  English  lady 
as  shall  be  worthy  of  being  looked  upon  for  ever. 

But  farther,  you  remember,  I  hope— for  I  said  it  in  a  way  that  I 
thought  would  shock  you  a  little,  that  you  might  remember  it — my 
statement  that  art  had  never  done  more  than  this,  never  more  than  given 
the  likeness  of  a  noble  human  being.  Not  only  so,  but  it  very  seldom 
does  so  much  as  this  ;  and  the  best  pictures  that  exist  of  the  great 
schools  are  all  portraits,  or  groups  of  portraits,  often  of  very  simple  and 
nowise  noble  persons.  You  may  have  much  more  brilliant  and  impres¬ 
sive  qualities  in  imaginative  pictures  ;  you  may  have  figures  scattered 
like  clouds,  or  garlanded  like  flowers ;  you  may  have  light  and  shade, 
as  of  a  tempest,  and  colour,  as  of  the  rainbow  ;  but  all  that  is  child’s 
play  to  the  great  men,  though  it  is  astonishment  to  us.  Their  real 
strength  is  tried  to  the  utmost,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  never  else¬ 
where  brought  out  so  thoroughly  as  in  painting  one  man  or  woman,  and 
the  soul  that  was  in  them  ;  nor  that  always  the  highest  soul,  but  often 
only  a  thwarted  one  that  was  capable  of  height;  or  perhaps  not  even  that, 
but  faultful  and  poor,  yet  seen  through,  to  the  poor  best  of  it,  by  the 
masterful  sight.  So  that,  in  order  to  put  before  you  in  your  standard 
series  the  best  art  possible,  I  am  obliged,  even  from  the  very  strongest 
men,  to  take  the  portraits  before  I  take  the  idealism.  Nay,  whatever 
is  best  in  the  great  compositions  themselves  has  depended  on  portraiture, 
and  the  study  necessary  to  enable  you  to  understand  invention  will  also 
convince  you  that  the  mind  of  man  never  invented  a  greater  thing  than 
the  form  of  man,  animated  by  faithful  life.  Every  attempt  to  refine  or 
exalt  such  healthy  humanity  has  weakened  or  caricatured  it ;  or  else 
consists  only  in  giving  it,  to  please  our  fancy,  the  wings  of  birds  or  the 
eyes  of  antelopes.  Whatever  is  truly  great  in  either  Greek  or  Christian 
art,  is  also  restrictedly  human  ;  and  eveu  the  raptures  of  the  redeemed 
souls  who  enter  “  celestemente  ballando,"  the  gate  of  Angelico’s  para¬ 
dise,  were  seen  first  in  the  terrestrial,  yet  most  pure  mirth,  of  Florentine 
maidens. 

I  am  aware  that  this  cannot  but  at  present  appear  gravely  questionable 
to  those  of  my  audience  who  are  strictly  cognisant  of  the  phases  of 
Greek  art ;  for  they  know  that  the  moment  of  its  decline  is  accurately 
marked,  by  its  turning  from  abstract  form  to  portraiture.  But  the 
reason  of  this  is  simple.  The  progressive  course  of  Greek  art  was  in 
subduing  monstrous  conceptions  to  natural  ones ;  it  did  this  by  general 
laws  ;  it  reached  absolute  truth  of  generic  human  form,  and  if  its 
ethical  force  had  remained,  would  have  advanced  into  healthy  portraiture. 
But  at  the  moment  of  change  the  national  life  ended  in  Greece  ;  and 
portraiture,  there,  meant  insult  to  her  religion,  and  flattery  to  her 
tyrants.  And  her  skill  perished,  not  because  she  became  true  in  sight, 
but  because  she  became  vile  in  heart. 

And  now  let  us  think  of  our  own  work,  and  ask  how  that  may  become, 
in  its  own  poor  measure,  active  in  some  verity  of  representation.  We 
certainly  cannot  begin  by  drawing  kings  or  queens  ;  bnt  we  must  try, 
even  in  our  earliest  work,  if  it  is  to  prosper,  to  draw  something  that  will 
convey  true  knowledge  both  to  ourselves  and  others.  And  I  think  you 
will  find  greatest  advantage  in  the  endeavour  to  give  more  life  and 
educational  power  to  the  simpler  branches  of  natural  science  ;  for  the 


great  scientific  men  are  all  so  eager  in  advance  that  they  have  no  time  to 
popularise  their  discoveries,  and  if  we  can  glean  after  them  a  little,  and 
make  pictures  of  the  things  which  science  describes,  we  shall  find  the 
service  a  worthy  one.  Not  only  so,  but  we  may  even  be  helpful  to 
science  herself  ;  for  she  has  suffered  by  her  proud  severance  from  the 
arts ;  and  having  made  too  little  effort  to  realise  her  discoveries  to  vulgar 
eyes,  has  herself  lost  true  measure  of  what  was  chiefly  precious  in  them. 

Take  botany,  for  instance.  Our  scientific  botanists  are,  I  think, 
chiefly  at  present  occupied  in  distinguishing  species  which  perfect 
methods  of  distinction  will  probably  in  the  future  show  to  be  indistinct ; 
in  inventing  descriptive  names,  of  which  a  more  advanced  science  and 
more  fastidious  scholarship  will  show  some  to  be  unnecessary  and  others 
inadmissible;  and  in  microscopic  investigations  of  structure,  which 
through  many  alternate  links  of  triumphant  discovery  that  tissue  is 
composed  of  vessels,  and  that  vessels  are  composed  of  tissue,  have  not 
hitherto  completely  explained  to  us  either  the  origin,  the  energy,  or  the 
course  of  the  sap ;  and  which,  however  subtle  or  successful,  bear  to  the 
real  natural  history  of  plants  only  the  relation  that  anatomy  and  organic 
chemistry  bear  to  the  history  of  men.  In  the  meantime,  our  artists  are 
so  generally  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  that  they 
do  not  always  think  it  necessary  to  show  any  difference  between  the 
foliage  of  an  elm  and  an  oak;  and  the  gift-books  of  Christmas  have 
every  page  surrounded  with  laboriously-engraved  garlands  of  rose, 
shamrock,  thistle,  and  forget-me-not,  without  its  being  thought 
proper  by  the  draughtsman,  or  desirable  by  the  public,  even  in  the 
case  of  those  uncommon  flowers,  to  observe  the  real  shape  of  the  petals 
of  any  one  of  them. 

Now  what  we  especially  need  at  present  for  educational  purposes  is 
to  know,  not  the  anatomy  of  plants,  but  their  biography — how  and 
where  they  live  and  die,  their  tempers,  benevolences,  malignities,  dis¬ 
tresses,  and  virtues.  We  want  them  drawn  from  their  youth  to  their 
age,  from  bud  to  fruit.  We  ought  to  see  the  various  forms  of  their 
diminished  but  hardy  growth  in  cold  climates  or  poor  soils ;  and  their 
rank  or  wild  luxuriance  when  full-fed  and  warmly  nursed.  And  all  this 
we  ought  to  have  drawn  so  accurately  that  we  might  at  once  compare 
any  given  part  of  a  plant  with  the  same  part  of  any  other  drawn  on  the 
like  conditions.  Now,  is  not  this  a  work  which  we  may  set  about  here 
in  Oxford  with  good  hope  and  much  pleasure  ?  I  think  it  is  so  im¬ 
portant,  that  the  first  exercise  in  drawing  I  shall  put  before  you  will  be 
an  outline  of  a  laurel  leaf.  You  will  find  in  the  opening  sentence  of 
Lionardo’s  treatise,  our  present  text-book,  that  you  must  not  at  first 
draw  from  nature,  but  from  a  good  master’s  work,  “ per  assuefarsi  a 
buone  membra  to  accustom  yourselves,  that  is,  to  entirely  good  repre¬ 
sentative  organic  forms.  So  your  first  exercise  shall  be  the  top  of  the 
laurel  sceptre  of  Apollo,  drawn  by  an  Italian  engraver  of  Lionardo’s  own 
time  ;  then  we  will  draw  a  laurel  leaf  itself ;  and,  little  by  little,  I 
think  we  may  both  learn  ourselves  and  teach  to  many  besides  somewhat 
more  than  we  know  yet,  of  the  wild  olives  of  Greece  and  the  wild  roses 
of  England. 

Next,  in  geology,  which  I  will  take  leave  to  consider  as  an  entirely 
separate  science  from  the  zoology  of  the  past,  which  has  lately  usurped 
its  name  and  interest.  In  geology  itself  we  find  the  strength  of  many 
able  men  occupied  in  debatiug  questions  of  which  there  ai’e  yet  no  data 
even  for  the  clear  statement ;  and  in  seizing  advanced  theoretical  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  mere  contingency  of  their  being  afterwards  tenable ;  while, 
in  the  meantime,  no  simple  person  taking  a  holiday  in  Cumberland  can 
get  an  intelligible  section  of  Skiddaw,  or  a  clear  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Skiddaw  slates ;  and  while,  though  half  the  educated  society  of 
London  travel  every  summer  over  the  great  plain  of  Switzerland,  none 
know,  or  care  to  know,  why  that  is  a  plain,  and  the  Alps  to  the  south  of 
it  are  Alps ;  and  whether  or  not  the  gravel  of  the  one  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  rocks  of  the  other.  And  though  every  palace  in  Europe 
owes  part  of  its  decoration  to  variegated  marbles,  and  nearly  every 
woman  in  Europe  part  of  her  decoration  to  pieces  of  jasper  or  chalce¬ 
dony,  I  do  not  think  any  geologist  could  at  this  moment  with  authority 
tell  us  either  how  a  piece  of  marble  is  stained,  or  what  causes  the 
streaks  in  a  Scotch  pebble. 

Now,  as  soon  as  you  have  obtained  the  power  of  drawing — I  do  not 
say  a  mountain,  but  even  a  stone,  accurately — every  question  of  this 
kind  will  become  to  you  at  once  attractive  and  definite ;  you  will  find 
that  in  the  grain,  the  lustre,  and  the  cleavage-lines  of  the  smallest  frag¬ 
ment  of  rock,  there  are  recorded  forces  of  every  order  and  magnitude, 
from  those  which  raise  a  continent  by  one  volcanic  effort  to  those  which 
at  every  instant  are  polishing  the  apparently  complete  crystal  in  its 
nest,  and  conducting  the  apparently  motionless  metal  in  its  vein ;  and 
that  only  by  the  art  of  your  own  hand,  and  fidelity  of  sight  which  it 
developes,  you  can  obtain  true  perception  of  these  invincible  and  inimi¬ 
table  arts  of  the  earth  herself;  while  the  comparatively  slight  effort 
necessary  to  obtain  so  much  skill  as  may  serviceably  draw  mountains  in 
distant  effect  will  be  instantly  rewarded  by  what  is  almost  equivalent 
to  a  new  sense  of  the  conditions  of  their  structure. 

And,  because  it  is  well  at  once  to  know  some  direction  in  which  our 
work  may  be  definite,  let  me  suggest  to  those  of  you  who  may  intend 
passing  their  vacation  in  Switzerland,  and  who  care  about  mountains, 
that  if  they  will  first  qualify  themselves  to  take  angles  of  position  and 
elevation  with  correctness,  and  to  draw  outlines  with  approximate 
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fidelity,  there  are  a  series  of  problems  of  the  highest  interest  to  be 
worked  out  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Swiss  plain,  in  the  study  of  the 
relations  of  its  molasse  beds  to  the  rocks  which  are  characteristically 
developed  in  the  chain  of  the  Stockhorn,  Beatenberg,  Pilate,  Mythen 
above  Schwytz,  and  High  Sentis  of  Appenzell,  the  pursuit  of  which 
may  lead  them  into  many  pleasant,  as  well  as  creditably  dangerous, 
walks  and  curious  discoveries ;  and  will  be  good  for  the  discipline  of 
their  fingers  in  the  pencilling  of  crag  form. 

I  wish  I  could  ask  you  to  draw,  instead  of  the  Alps,  the  crests  of 
Parnassus  and  Olympus,  and  the  ravines  of  Delphi  and  Tempe.  I  have 
not  loved  the  arts  of  Greece  as  others  have  ;  yet  I  love  them  and  her  so 
much  that  it  is  to  me  simply  a  standing  marvel  how  scholars  can  endure 
for  all  these  centuries  during  which  their  chief  education  has  been  in  the 
language  and  policy  of  Greece,  to  have  only  the  names  of  her  hills  and 
rivers  upon  their  lips,  and  never  one  line  of  conception  of  them  in  their 
mind’s  sight.  Which  of  us  knows  what  the  valley  of  Sparta  is  like,  or 
the  great  mountain  vase  of  Arcadia?  which  of  us,  except  in  mere  airy 
syllabling  of  names,  knows  aught  of  “sandy  Ladon’s  lilied  banks,  or 
old  Lycaeus,  or  Cyllene  hoar?”  “You  cannot  travel  in  Greece?” — I 
know  it ;  nor  in  Magno  Gragcia.  But,  gentlemen  of  England,  you  had 
better  find  out  why  you  cannot,  and  put  an  end  to  that  horror  of  Euro¬ 
pean  shame,  before  you  hope  to  learn  Greek  art. 

I  scarcely  know  whether  to  place  among  the  things  useful  to  art,  or 
to  science,  the  systematic  record,  by  drawing,  of  phenomena  of  the  sky. 
But  I  am  quite  sure  that  your  work  cannot  in  any  direction  be  more 
useful  to  yourselves  than  in  enabling  you  to  perceive  the  quite  unparal¬ 
leled  subtilities  of  colour  and  inorganic  form  which  occur  on  any  ordi¬ 
narily  fine  morning  or  evening  horizon  ;  and  I  will  even  confess  to  you 
another  of  my  perhaps  too  sanguine  expectations,  that  in  some  far  dis¬ 
tant  time  it  may  come  to  pass  that  young  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
may  think  the  breath  of  the  morning  sky  pleasanter  than  that  of  mid¬ 
night,  and  its  light  prettier  than  that  of  candles. 

Lastly,  in  zoology.  What  the  Greeks  did  for  the  horse,  and  what,  as 
far  as  regards  domestic  and  expressional  character,  Landseer  has  done 
for  the  dog  and  the  deer,  remains  to  be  done  by  art  for  nearly  all  other 
animals  of  high  organisation.  There  are  few  birds  or  beasts  that  have 
not  a  range  of  character  which,  if  not  equal  to  that  of  the  horse  or  dog, 
is  yet  as  interesting  within  narrower  limits,  and  often  in  grotesqueness, 
intensity,  or  wild  and  timid  pathos,  more  singular  and  mysterious. 
Whatever  love  of  humour  you  have — whatever  sympathy  with  imperfect,- 
but  most  subtle,  feeling — whatever  perception  of  sublimity  in  conditions 
of  fatal  power — may  here  find  fullest  occupation  :  all  these  being  joined, 
in  the  strong  animal  races,  to  a  variable  and  fantastic  beauty  far  beyond 
anything  that  merely  formative  art  has  yet  conceived.  I  have  placed 
in  your  educational  series  a  wing  by  Albert  Diirer,  which  goes  as  far  as 
art  yet  has  reached  in  delineation  of  plumage  ;  while  for  the  simple 
action  of  the  pinion,  it  is  impossible  to  go  beyond  what  has  been  done 
already  by  Titian  and  Tintoret ;  but  you  cannot  so  much  as  once  look 
at  the  rufflings  of  the  plumes  of  a  pelican  pluming  itself  after  it  has  been 
in  the  water,  or  carefully  draw  the  contours  of  the  wing  either  of  a 
vulture  or  a  common  swift,  or  paint  the  rose  and  vermilion  on  that  of  a 
flamingo,  without  receiving  almost  a  new  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
form  and  colour  in  creation. 

Lastly :  your  work,  in  all  directions  I  have  hitherto  indicated,  may 
be  as  deliberate  as  you  choose ;  there  is  no  immediate  fear  of  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  many  species  of  flowers  or  animals ;  and  the  Alps  and  valley  of 
Sparta  will  wait  your  leisure,  I  fear  too  long.  But  the  feudal  and 
monastic  buildings  of  Europe,  and  still  more  the  streets  of  her  ancient 
cities,  are  vanishing  like  dreams ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
mingled  envy  and  contempt  with  which  future  generations  will  look 
back  to  us  who  still  possessed  such  things,  yet  made  no  effort  to  preserve, 
and  scarcely  any  to  delineate  them ;  for,  when  used  as  material  of  land¬ 
scape  by  the  modern  artist,  they  are  nearly  always  superficially  or 
flatteringly  represented,  without  zeal  enough  to  penetrate  their  charac¬ 
ter,  or  patience  enough  to  render  it  in  modest  harmony.  As  for  places 
of  traditional  interest,  I  do  not  know  an  entirely  faithful  drawing  of 
any  historical  site,  except  one  or  two  studies  made  by  enthusiastic 
young  painters  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  for  which,  thanks  to  them 
always ;  but  we  want  work  nearer  home. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


(bmitemporarp  Itoss. 

— ♦ — 

BICHLORIDE  OF  MERCURY  AS  AN  1NTENSIFIER. 

[Philadelphia  Photographer.] 


I  HA.VE  no  doubt  you  well  remember,  while  at  the  Convention  in  Cleve* 
land,  a  member  asking  for  information  and  others’  experience  in  the  use 
of  mercury  as  an  intensifier,  and  the  fun  the  members  made  of  it,  when, 
in  answer  to  the  question  how  strong  he  used  it,  a  gentleman  answered, 
“Very  weak,  and  in  fact,  that  it  could  not  be  used  too  weak  but,  for 
all  the  laughter,  there  appeared  to  be  sufficient  interest  felt  to  raise  a 
suspicion  that  it  was  used  by  many  there  present.  And  again  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked,  that  those  present  who  obtained  sufficient  density  and 
printing-power  from  their  negatives  with  one  application  of  the  deve¬ 


loper  should  hold  up  their  hands,  and  quite  a  number  held  theirs  up, 
and  the  questions  were  discussed  pro  and  con.  Now  I  take  it  that  there 
is  a  lesson  in  this  that  would  be  to  our  profit  to  study.  If  we  could 
only  meet  oftener,  and  have  just  such  talks,  it  would  be  much  to  our 
advantage.  We  might  disagree  with  the  man  who  used  mercury,  but  if 
he  had  pictures  to  show  us  made  by  his  method  that  excelled,  we  would 
all  go  home  and  try  mercury.  I  once  used  mercury,  and  will,  by  and 
by,  tell  you  again  how  I  used  it,  seeing  what  I  said  at  the  Convention 
about  it  was  somewhat  mixed  by  the  reporter.  Mercury,  used  as  an  in¬ 
tensifier,  is  much  abused,  and  is  capable  of  producing  very  different  re¬ 
sults,  viz.,  a  soft,  brilliant  negative  ;  one  so  thin  that  it  loses  all  value 
as  a  negative,  and  one  of  perfect  density,  suitable  for  the  photolitho¬ 
graphic  process.  Photographers  who  obtain  sufficient  density  on  one 
application  of  the  developer  will  find  out  by  experience  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  to  produce  certain  results,  they  will  have  to 
depart  from  that  practice,  and  bring  other  forces  into  play.  It  is  true 
that  for  some  subjects,  and  under  certain  conditions,  one  application  of 
the  developer  would  be  sufficient;  and  again,  the  most  skilful  of  photo¬ 
graphers  sometimes  fail  to  obtain  a  sufficient  density  even  with  the  most 
intense  of  intensifiers.  Mercury  may  be  used  on  a  stereo,  negative,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  softest  effect.  From  one  so  intensified  I  have  made  hundreds 
of  prints,  and  it  is  over  six  years’  old,  and  will  today  make  as  soft  a 
print  as  when  first  made ;  but  I  have  seen  a  negative  that,  after  printing 
a  few  dozen  prints  from  it  in  sunlight,  became  so  hard  as  to  be  useless. 
As  I  said  at  the  Convention  I  do  not  recommend  mercury  as  an  inten¬ 
sifier,  but  many  use  it  and  are  quite  partial  to  it,  and  to  them  I  give  the 
formula  that  I  use  occasionally,  and  with  care  they  will  find  the  method 
useful.  And  I  shall  also  give  another  formula  of  a  different  kind,  that 
I  think  cannot  be  excelled  ;  but  in  fact  almost  every  photographer  has 
just  such  an  article,  one  of  the  kind  that  can  t  be  beat.  You  will  often 
find  a  photographer  looking  for  a  lens  that  will  do  every  kind  of  work, 
and  thinks  he  has  not  got  a  good  one  becanse  he  finds  some  other  lens 
will  do  some  particular  kind  of  work  better  than  his  ;  so  with  the  de¬ 
veloper  and  intensifier.  You  must  modify  them  to  suit  the  work  in 
hand  ;  see  how  many  different  developers,  redevelopers,  and  intensifiers 
there  are,  that  come  well  recommended  by  the  men  who  use  them.  We 
must  not  condemn  because  they  fail  in  our  hands.  The  one  we  think 
most  of  may  be  the  very  worst  one  of  the  lot.  The  one  that  we  cannot 
manage  at  all  may,  in  some  other  hands,  produce  results  that  would  put 
us  fairly  to  shame. 

I  do  not  think  you  will  find  that  the  man  who  scorns  the  use  of  a  re¬ 
developer  or  intensifier  occupies  a  first-class  position  ;  so  many  circum¬ 
stances  occur  that  make  it  necessary  to  employ  the  force  that  they  place 
at  our  disposal.  There  was  a  time  when  I  made  a  collodion  bath  and 
developer  that  worked  well  together,  in  giving  sufficient  density,  to  pro¬ 
duce  those  old  black  and  white  pictures  that  were  at  one  time  thought 
so  desirable,  and  I  was  very  proud  ;  but  I  have  had  that  conceit  taken 
out  of  me  very  effectually.  I  now  manage  my  chemicals  so  as  to  give 
me  softness  and  detail,  using  my  redeveloper  or  intensifier,  as  the  occa¬ 
sion  may  require,  to  produce  force  and  brilliancy.  But  enough  of  this. 
I  will  now  give  the  two  formulie.  Mercury  is  not  used  as  a  redeveloper, 
but  as  an  intensifier.  The  formulae  below  are  for  a  portrait  or  landscape, 
and  not  for  reproduction  requiring  considerable  intensity. 

No.  1. — Bichloride  of  mercury  .  ^  ounce. 

Water .  20  ounces. 

No.  2. — Water .  .  20  ,, 

Iodide  of  potassium .  20  grains. 

No.  3. — Water .  4  ounces. 

Of  No.  1 .  \  ounce. 

The  negative  is  taken,  washed  and  fixed,  and  washed  well  and  dried. 
Then  flow  the  negative  with  water,  and  flow  it  with  No.  3  just  long 
enough  to  discolour  the  film,  and  well  wash  and  flow  with  No.  2,  and  as 
soon  as  the  dark  film  becomes  evenly  tinted  with  the  solution,  wash  and 
dry.  It  will  be  found  that  the  mercury  has  not  penetrated  through  the 
film,  but  only  just  acted  on  the  surface  to  which  it  was  applied.  On 
looking  at  the  back  of  the  negative  it  will  be  seen  as  before  the  mercury 
was  applied,  but  the  surface  will  show  the  creamy  effect  of  the  iodide 
of  silver.  On  looking  through  the  negative,  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  a 
dirty  greenish-yellow  and  transparent,  and,  if  properly  done,  will  be 
found  to  give  a  soft,  brilliant  print,  and  the  negative  will  not  change  in 
the  sun.  I  find  many  use  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  iodide 
of  potassium  mixed  in  one  solution,  but  it  is  really  a  very  bad  intensifier 
for  portrait  negatives,  and  the  negative  will  change  in  the  light. 

I  will  now  add  one  more  to  the  already  large  list — a  formula  that  I 
think  hard  to  beat.  I  find  it  everything  to  be  desired,  both  as  a  redeve¬ 
loper  and  as  an  intensifier.  Take  of — 

Cox’s  gelatine  .  2  drachms, 

Water .  2  ounces, 

and  soak  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  by  a  gentle  heat  dissolve,  and  add 

Caustic  potass  . - .  2  drachms  ; 

boil  briskly  for  twenty  minutes  (best  done  in  a  Florence  flask),  set  aside  to 
cool,  and  neutralise  with  acetic  acid,  then  make  up  to  twelve  ounces  with 
water  ;  this  will  keep  for  a  considerable  time.  To  use  it,  take,  say  two 
drachms  of  the  above,  and  add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  the  iron  de¬ 
veloper  you  have  in  use,  and  set  it  by  your  side  convenient  to  reach  as 
soon  as  wanted.  You  develope  your  negative,  and  if  wishing  to  use  it  as 
a  redeveloper,  you  drop  a  few  drops  of  a  thirty-grain  silver  solution  into 
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the  measurer  containing  the  above  four  drachms  of  solution,  and  apply  to 
the  plate  without  washing ;  but  if  you  should  wish  to  use  it  as  an  in- 
tensifier,  then,  after  applying  the  developer,  you  wash  the  plate  before 
flooding  it  with  the  above  solution.  You  will  find  in  either  case  that 
it  will  act  to  a  charm.  I  never  found  a  better.  Without  washing  the 
plate  it  is  a  redeveloper,  and  by  washing,  an  intensifier.  It  is  in  fact  a 
new  power,  and  I  am  confident  that  any  photographer  that  will  use  it 
with  judgment  will  be  more  than  well  pleased  with  it.  If  any  of  you 
try  it  and  don’t  like  it,  try  it  again  some  other  time.  But  remember, 
if  you  wish  a  nice  soft  negative,  be  sparing  of  the  silver;  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  using  it  freely  is  a  coarse  deposit  and  hardness. 

Jex  Bard  well. 


CtrrrespRhtnrt. 


MR.  FIRLING’S  CARBON  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — From  the  remarks  recently  made  in  your  valuable 
Journal  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  vindicate  my  carbon  process,  and  to  give 
Messrs.  Blair  and  Halkett  to  understand  that  the  process  in  question, 
which  was  made  known  recently  in  your  Journal,  is  quite  independent 
of  Mr.  Johnson’s  patent. 

Mr.  Halkett  says : — “Before  the  process  can  be  worked  freely  by  the 
public  it  will  be  requisite  that  Mr.  Firling  show  that  he  has  not  been 
transferring  on  metal  plates  sub  silentio,  but  has  made  it  public  before 
Johnson’s  patent  was  obtained.” 

Now,  though  I  had  been  working  the  process  previous  to  Johnson’s 
patent,  I  did  not  make  it  public  by  means  of  the  journals,  but  I  told 
Mr.  Johnson,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Burton  (the  operator  of  the  Auto¬ 
type  Co. ),  more  than  eight  months  previous  to  the  registration  of  his 
(Mr.  Johnson’s)  patent  that  I  could  dispense  with  the  use  of  India- 
rubber  paper  for  the  support  of  the  pictures  whilst  developing,  by  coating 
the  face  of  the  pictures  with  wax  and  collodion  or  shellac  varnish,  and 
mounting  them  on  tin  plates  for  developing. 

Mr.  Duncan,  now  of  New  York,  can  also  prove  that,  whilst  in  the 
employment  of  the  Autotype  Co.,  he  purchased  for  me  several  tin 
plates  and  witnessed  the  results. 

Now  I  wish  your  readers  to  understand  that  my  object  in  using  the 
metal  plates  is  quite  different  to  that  of  Mr.  Johnson.  He  depends  on 
the  plates  as  the  support  of  the  picture  whilst  developing,  whereas  my 
pictures  are  supported  with  collodion — a  support  that  no  other  will 
equal  for  certainty — before  mounting  on  the  metal  plates. 

With  regard  to  the  claim  made  in  the  patent  in  question  respecting 
the  use  of  wax  as  the  means  of  transferring  the  picture  in  a  dry  state,  I 
beg  leave  to  state  that  I  believe  I  was  the  first  person  to  make  known  the 
means  of  transferring  a  carbon  picture  to  any  surface  by  its  use,  which 
method  was  duly  published  in  the  News  about  four  or  five  years  ago. 

In  conclusion :  I  would  fain  hope  that  I  have  convinced  your  readers 
that  my  process  is  not  only  older,  but  quite  independent  of  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  patent.  In  addition,  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  confine  myself  to 
metal  plates,  inasmuch  as  the  pictures  can  be  developed  by  gelatinised 
paper  previously  rendered  insoluble  by  means  of  alum,  &c. 

Trusting  you  will  kindly  insert  these  few  remarks  in  your  Journal — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Firling. 

Grove-bxtildings,  Dorchester,  September  20,  1870. 


OBSCURING  THE  GLASS  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  — There  is  a  large  side  window  in  my  studio  which  I  am 
desirous  of  having  made  dull,  both  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the 
entrance  of  the  direct  beams  of  the  sun,  and  for  preventing  my  sitters 
from  seeing  Objects  outside — the  view  opposite  being  one  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  unpleasant  nature.  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  side  light,  which 
is  all  supplied  through  this  window,  and  a  white  blind  that  I  have  tried 
intercepts  too  many  of  the  solar  rays. 

I  have  heard  of  a  kind  of  matt  varnish  that,  I  believe,  would  suit  my 
purpose  well ;  but,  although  I  have  written  to  several  dealers,  I  cannot 
obtain  any  information  concerning  it.  Starch  has  been  recommended, 
but  although  I  have  tried  it,  it  gives  a  clear  and  transparent  skin,  which 
does  no  good. 

Can  you  give  me  a  hint  how  to  proceed? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Manchester,  September  26,  1870.  X.  Y.  Z. 

[Either  ground  or  corrugated  glass  will  answer.  You  mention 
having  tried  starch;  you  have  not  prepared  it  properly.  It  must 
neither  be  boiled  nor  even  mixed  up  with  hot  water ;  for,  if  it  be,  it 
will  give  the  transparent  film  which  you  so  litttle  desire.  Although 
starch  powder  appears  white,  yet  if  a  few  grains  of  it  be  examined 
by  transmitted  light  in  a  microscope  each  one  will  appear  to  be  a 
rounded  ball  of  glass,  which  dissolves  in  hot  water.  Proceed  as 
follows: — Put  some  finely-powdered  starch  in  a  muslin  bag,  and, 
having  coated  the  pane  of  glass  with  any  transparent  material — such 


as  thin  gum  water — dust  on  the  starch  powder  while  the  gum  coating 
is  still  tacky.  The  starch  will  adhere  firmly,  and  the  superfluous 
portion  may  be  removed  by  the  use  of  a  soft  brush  after  the  gum 
has  set.  In  this  way  your  window  may  be  covered  by  a  film  which 
will  prevent  outside  objects  being  seen,  and  at  the  same  time  very  little 
light  will  be  stopped. — Eds.] 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  MEASUREMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Would  any  of  your  readers  who  have  devoted  anytime 
or  attention  to  the  subject  of  practical  mensuration  or  levelling  by  pho¬ 
tography  communicate  with  me  ? 

I  will  gladly  pay  a  premium  of  £5  for  the  best  practical  paper  on  this 
subject.  Ordinary  surveying  instruments  are  valueless  beyond  three  or 
four  chains. 

I  am  quite  sure  photography  is  capable  of  settling  a  very  vexed  ques¬ 
tion,  namely,  the  shape  of  the  surface  of  water — is  it  a  plane  or  a  curve  ? 

It  is  quite  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  most  skilled  professionals, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  some  may  be  disposed  to  communicate  with  me  or 
you  on  the  subject. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  Hampden. 

Swindon,  Wilts,  September  27,  1870. 

[Our  correspondent  is  certainly  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
shape  of  the  surface  of  water  is  a  very  “  vexed  question.”  There  is 
not  a  single  scientific  man,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  would  so  much 
as  dream  of  questioning  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and  consequently 
that  of  the  surface  of  water.  Photography  cannot,  we  think,  afford 
any  aid  in  this  direction;  still,  if  Mr.  Hampden  will  indicate  in 
what  way  he  conceives  that  it  may  be  made  capable  of  rendering 
such  assistance,  we  shall  gladly  listen  to  him.  Telescopic  photography 
wTould  have  placed  beyond  cavil  the  result  of  the  great  canal  ex¬ 
periment,  in  which  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace  demonstrated  the  curvature 
of  the  water’s  surface  to  the  pecuniary  loss  of  our  correspondent ; 
but  we  do  not  know  in  what  other  way  our  art-science  could  be 
rendered  available. — Eds.] 

— t — 

PATENT  LAW  AS  APPLIED  TO  CARBON  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —If  your  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  S.  Halkett,  were  a 
lawyer  or  had  studied  patent  law,  he  would  have  known  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Firling  to  show  that  he  had  published  the  pro¬ 
cess  in  which  he  employs  metal  plates  prior  to  the  taking  out  of  Mr. 
Johnson’s  patent,  to  enable  him  to  work  it  without  hindrance  from 
the  latter  ;  for  if  he  could  show  that  he  had  used  it  commercially  prior 
to  the  taking  out  of  that  patent  it  would  be  sufficient.  Were  this 
not  the  law,  what  would  prevent  a  workman,  employed  confidentially 
in  a  secret  manufacture,  from  taking  out  a  patent,  and  thus  preventing 
his  employer  from  carrying  on  his  business  without  infringing  the 
newly-patented  “invention?” 

This  is,  of  course,  upon  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Firling  uses  metal 
plates  for  the  same  purpose  as  Mr.  Johnson.  But  this,  I  think,  does 
not  follow,  from  the  description  of  the  process  given  in  your  article  of 
September  9th.  I  would  leave  Mr.  Firling  to  defend  his  own  process, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  process,  the  plates 
are  themselves  used  as  the  support  of  the  tissue,  to  prevent  the  picture 
falling  to  pieces  in  development,  while,  in  Mr.  Firling’s  process,  the 
support  is  the  collodion  (as  in  Fargier’s  process),  the  metal  plate  being 
only  used  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  film  already  supported  by  the 
collodion  itself. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Yentilator. 

September  28,  1870. 

— ♦ — 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  FADED  SILVER  WRITING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  young  friend  of  mine  has  drawn  some  d’oyleys  with 
marking  ink  on  some  stout  calico  (  “Jane,”  I  think  it  is  called),  but,  on 
their  being  washed,  the  ink  turned  of  a  pale  brown  colour.  As  I  have 
practised  photography  for  some  years  they  have  been  brought  to  me  to 
see  if  I  can  render  the  marking-ink  dark  again.  As  I  have  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  your  Journal  from  the  beginning,  perhaps  you  will  kindly 
give  me  your  advice  in  your  next,  or  give  this  letter  a  place  in  your 
columns,  that  I  may  obtain  some  assistance  from  some  of  your  readers. 
—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Pale  Brown. 

Gravesend,  September  2S,  1870. 


New  Schools  of  Art.— The  building  for  the  Schools  of  Art  in 
connection  with  University  College  has  been  commenced.  It  will 
form  the  right  wing  of  the  College,  and,  like  the  left,  Mull  not  be 
carried  out  to  its  full  extent  for  the  present.  Large  quantities  of  what 
appears  to  be  drainage-water  were  struck  in  digging  for  the  founda¬ 
tion. — Art. 
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THE  HALFPENNY  POSTAGE. 


REDUCTION  IN  POSTAGE. 


After  the  publication  of  this  number  the  cheap  rate  for  the  postage  of 
newspapers  will  come  into  operation,  and  subscribers  to  The  British 
Journal  ofPhotographywlLI  receive  the  full  advantageof  the  reduction. 

From  that  date  the  Subscription  to  this  Journal,  sent  weekly,  free 
by  post,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  be — 


Per  Annum  .  15s.  2d. 

,,  Half-year  .  7  7 

,,  Quarter .  3  10 


Payable  in  advance. 

Our  readers  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  find  it  greatly  to  their 
advantage  to  order  the  Journal  direct  from  this  office,  as  in  nearly 
all  cases  they  will  receive  their  copies  on  the  morning  of  publication, 
and  in  every  instance  on  the  day  of  publication. — Office,  2,  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  first-rate  mahogany  changing  box  for  one  dozen  10  X  8  plates  (lock  and 
key),  ivory  mounted;  an  Ottewill’s  10  X  8  bellows  camera,  rackwork,  rising 
and  sliding  fronts,  carriers,  two  single  and  one  double  dark  slide ;  and  a 
square  mahogany  carte  camera  and  lens,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  12  X  10  or 
10  X  8  Kinnear’s  bellows  camera,  if  in  perfect  condition  and  complete. — 
Address,  J.  W.  Beeson,  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Photographs  Puggistered. — 

Edwin  Debenham,  Portrait  of  a  Child. 

George  M'Kenzie,  Paisley — Portrait  of  Sir  Peter  Coats. 

P.  P.  Skeolan,  Harrogate — Two  views  of  Knar eshorough. 

J.  Harris,  Portsea — Photograph  of  JI  M.  Turret  Ship  “  Captain.” 

J.  Becket,  Glasgow ~ Portrait  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

T.  MTvay  &  Co.,  Anna,  fa— Group  of  “  The  First  Eleven  of  Armagh  Cricket 
Club.” 

Charles  Spence,  Lerwick — Two  Portraits  of  the  Pev.  P)r.  Ingram,  and  one 
of  the  Rev.  John  Ingram. _ 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

G.  S.— The  writer  is  said  to  be  a  clever  operator,  but  his  recommendations 
concerning  the  treatment  of  a  bath  do  not  find  favour  with  professional 
photographers. 

Joseph  Banneiiman  (Liverpool).— The  “appeal  ”  is  unsuited  for  publication 
in  our  pages.  It,  with  the  other  documents,  will  be  returned  to  you  on  our 
receiving  an  addressed  envelope. 

Bewildered. — The  stain  consists  apparently  of  sulphide  of  silver.  One  of 
the  most  obvious  ways  in  which  it  has  been  produced  is  the  handling  of 
the  paper  when  the  fingers  have  been  previously  soiled  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda. 

Dirty  Sensitising  (Bristol).— The  precipitation  of  the  organic  matter  in  a 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  by  adding  ammonia  and  then  placing  it  in  the  sun 
is  an  old  and  well-recognised  method.  The  rationale  has  been  fully  discussed 
in  former  volumes  of  this  J ournal. 

G.  A.  B.— Make  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  add  about  twelve  times  its  volume  of  water.  Pour  this  over  the 
negative  while  wet,  and  after  about  half  a  minute  or  more  wash  it  off 
thoroughly  and  apply  some  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

J.  M.  S. — It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  albumenised  paper  becoming 
so  soon  discoloured  after  being  sensitised.  To  one  of  two  causes  it  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  traced :  either  the  paper  is  bad  or  the  silver  solution  is  alkaline. 
Try  a  different  sample  of  paper,  and  if  the  dsscolouration  still  follows,  you 
may  then  attribute  it  to  the  silver  solution,  to  which  you  ought  to  add  a  small 
portion  of  nitric  acid,  and  then  try  again. 

R.  Pyro. — To  make  a  good,  water-tight  cover  for  the  bath  cement  a  facing 
composed  of  pure  India-rubber  upon  a  piece  of  the  ordinary  vulcanised  kind. 
Pure  rubber  is  a  marketable  commodity  ;  but  if  you  cannot  easily  obtain  a 
sheet  of  it,  dissolve  rubber  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  pour  it,  like  collodion, 
upon  glass.  It  sets  rapidly,  and  may  be  removed  as  a  sheet.  We  cannot,  at 
present,  undertake  to  analyse  the  contents  of  the  packets. 

G.  W.  Brogden  (Torquay)  says  : — “Wanting  to  paint  out  the  skies  from  old 
varnished  negatives  and  print  in  clouds,  will  you  kindly  inform  me  of  the 
best  mode  and  preparations  ?  Must  the  varnish  bo  removed  first  ?  or,  if 
painted  on  varnish  and  touched  with  pencil  or  brush,  must  they  again  be 
coated  with  varnish  ?  ” — The  desired  object  may  be  attained  in  two  ways  : — 
First,  the  sky  may  be  rendered  quite  opaque  by  painting  it  over  with  either 
a  black  varnish — such  as  Bates’s  black  or  Brunswick  black — until  it  prints  a 
pure  white,  another  negative  (involving  a  second  printing)  being  employed 
for  the  sky  and  clouds;  or,  secondly,  the  clouds  may  be  judiciously  painted 
either  on  the  face  or  the  back  of  the  negative,  or  both,  by  means  of  a  non- 
actinic  transparent  colour,  such  as  burnt  sienna  or  lampblack.  After  being 
painted  or  touched  it  is  desirable,  although  not  in  every  case  necessary,  to 
apply  a  protective  coating  of  varnish. 


G.  Y.  (Holloway-road). — If  you  want  a  toning  bath  for  immediate  use,  make  it 
of  gold  and  carbonate  of  soda.  This,  however,  does  not  keep ;  hut  if  one  bo 
desired  that  is  net  for  immediate  use,  then  will  the  substitution  of  the  acetate 
for  the  carbonate  of  soda  be  advisable.  An  acetate  toning  bath  does  not  act 
until  it  has  been  mixed  for  several  hours,  but  as  a  set-off  agaiust  this  disad¬ 
vantage  it  will  keep  goed  and  ready  for  use  fcrr  a  long  time. 

W. — As  transparencies  for  the  stereoscope  ought  to  be  more  dense  than  those 
either  for  the  lantern  or  upon  opal  glass,  we  advise  that,  for  the  first 
class  of  subject,  you  adopt  the  dry  collodion  process,  and  for  the  last  two 
the  carbon  process,  following  implicitly  the  instructions  given  in  our  recent 
articles  on  these  departments  of  the  art.  You  ought  not  to  allow  the  collo- 
dio-chloride  plate  to  remain  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  longer  than  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  remove  the  chloride  of  silver. 

John  Symon,  M.D. — The  artiole  has  not  been  rightly  understood.  We  never 
said  that  the  back  lens  of  a  portrait  combination  would  answer  for  landscapes 
if  a  stop  were  placed  in  front  of  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  invariably 
recommended  that  the  back  lens  be  removed,  and  the  front  one  inserted  in 
its  place.  We  have  stated,  however,  that  the  back  lens  of  the  doublet  and 
rectilinear  class  of  lenses  answers  well  when  used  by  itself.  You  appear 
not  to  have  rightly  appreciated  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  of 
objective. 

Microphoto.  (Dover). — From  the  description  and  drawing,  we  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  pronounce  your  microscopic  objective  to  he  of  French  and  not  of 
English  manufacture.  For  making  photomicrographs  of  the  objects  named 
the  French  “  quarter  ”  will  answer  better  than  the  English  one,  on  account 
of  its  greater  penetrating  power  or  depth  of  focus,  which  is  due  to  its  smaller 
angular  aperture.  It  also  possesses  this  advantage — it  can  be  divided, 
whereas  the  English  objective  cannot.  It  is  sometimes  advantageous  to 
lengthen  the  focus  of  the  object  glass,  and  this,  in  the  case  of  the  French  one, 
can  be  done  by  the  removal  of  one  of  the  lenses. 

Clericus. — 1.  If  the  specimen  enclosed  be  a  first  attempt  at  carbon  printing 
we  must  congratulate  you  upon  the  proficiency  already  attained.  It 
would  have  been  better  with  a  shorter  exposure.  The  sunk-in  appearance 
spoken  of  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  kind  of  surface  to  which  it  is 
transferred.  As  an  example :  prepare  and  expose  two  pieces  of  carbon  tissue 
precisely  alike  in  every  respect,  and  then  transfer  one  to  opal  “  pot-metal  ” 
and  the  other  to  “flashed”  opal  glass.  Now  develope  the  images,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  one  upon  the  flashed  glass  is  bright  and  crisp,  while 
the  other  has  a  sunk-in  appearance. — 2.  In  printing  on  glass  by  means  of 
pigmented  paper  we  use  no  substratum  ;  when  doing  so  by  the  ordinary  dry 
collodion  process  we  prefer  a  substratum  of  very  much  diluted  albumen.— 
3.  There  is  doubtless  a  loss  of  light  by  first  receiving  the  view  on  a  mirror 
before  it  is  admitted  to  the  camera  by  means  of  the  lens  ;  but  we  are  unable 
to  state  to  what  percentage  the  loss  amounts.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient 
to  necessitate  a  much  longer  exposure  than  would  be  required  if  no  mirror 
intervened.  The  state  of  the  reflecting  surface,  doubtless,  exercises  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  in  this  direction. — 4.  A  proposal  to  substitute  albumen  for 
gelatine  in  carbon  printing  was  made  several  years  ago,  but  it  was  not  ap¬ 
parent  that  an  increased  degree  of  brilliance  would  be  the  result.  Glossiness 
depends  upon  the  relation  existing  between  the  quantity  of  pigment  and  the 
colloid  body  by  which  the  atoms  of  the  pigment  are  held  together.  In  tho 
whites  it  depends  upon  the  glossiness  of  the  paper  or  other  body  that  sup¬ 
ports  the  image.  Sizing  a  matt  carbon  print  with  a  solution  of  starch  or 
albumen  ought  to  confer  a  high  degree  of  brilliance  upon  it.  It  will  inten¬ 
sify  the  blacks  without  lowering  the  whites. 

Received. — Howard  Grubb;  Messrs.  Pumphrey  (in  our  next) ;  Art,  No.  4; 
W.  Hay;  the  Food  Journal,  No.  9;  Lieut.  Aldworth;  and  other  corre¬ 
spondents. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday,  September  23. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

Huggon  &  Company,  Leeds,  Photographic  Chymists. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  September  28 th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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AN  ATMOSPHERIC  ENEMY  TO  SENSITIVE  FILMS. 

We  have  just  perused  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Smyth, 
F.R.M.S.,  on  ozone,  in  •which  some  important  points  connected 
with  the  presence  of  this  body  in  the  atmosphere  have  been  very 
clearly  and,  we  may  add,  satisfactorily  established.  As  we  long  since 
showed  that  the  body  called  ozone  exercises  an  important  influence 
on  the  sensitised  and  exposed  photographic  film — in  fact,  that  its 
action  is  antagonistic  to  that  of  light — it  concerns  us  as  photo¬ 
graphers  to  inquire  into  the  distribution  of  ozone  throughout  our 
great  aerial  envelope. 

Mr.  Smyth  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  investigation  of  this 
point,  and  he  now  states,  as  a  result,  that  the  proportion  of  ozone 
present  in  pure  air  is  practically  constant.  Other  observers  have 
asserted  that  the  reverse  is  true,  but  in  most,  if  not  all,  their  experi¬ 
ments  little  or  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  varying  velocity 
of  the  wind.  Mr.  Smyth  has  removed  this  disturbing  element  from 
the  experiments,  and  has  ascertained  that  equal  quantities  of  air 
contain  appreciably  the  same  proportion  of  ozone. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  extent  of  the  ozonising  effect  of 
pure  air  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  velocity  with  which  it 
moves,  since,  when  in  rapid  motion,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  active 
body  is  brought  into  contact  with  any  susceptible  object  in  a  given 
time.  Therefore,  any  injury  which  an  exposed  sensitive  photographic 
film  can  sustain  from  the  action  of  atmospheric  ozone  should  be 
much  exaggerated  on  a  windy  day. 

Having  just  referred  to  ozone,  we  are  reminded  that  we  have  been 
frequently  asked  by  persons  whom  we  supposed  to  be  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  chemistry— “  What  is  ozone  ?  ”  and,  as  some  of  our 
readers  may  also  wish  for  an  answer  to  the  question,  we  jot  down  the 
following  memoranda  taken  from  a  discourse  which  we  delivered  on 
the  subject  about  a  year  ago. 

It  is  now  nearly  sixty  years  since  Van  Marum  observed  that  a 
peculiar  odour  was  produced  when  electric  sparks  were  passed  through 
air ;  but  he  did  not  pursue  the  inquiry.  It  remained,  then,  for  the 
late  Professor  Schonbein,  in  1860,  to  examine  this  odorous  product 
(which  he  named  “  ozone,”  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  smell), 
and  to  ascertain  that  the  same  body  was  produced  in  the  working  of 
an  electrical  machine,  in  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus,  and  in 
the  electrolytic  decomposition  of  water.  This  ozone  Schonbein  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  simply  oxygen  in  a  peculiarly  active  condition,  quite 
different  in  most  properties  from  ordinary  oxygen— the  chief  consti¬ 
tuent  of  atmospheric  air. 

When  paper  is  saturated  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
and  dried,  it  is  found  to  be  completely  unaffected  when  exposed  to 
pure  oxygen  gas  ;  but,  when  a  minute  proportion  of  this  oxygen  is 
ozonised  by  passing  a  few  electric  sparks,  the  iodide  of  potassium 
paper  is  at  once  coloured  brown,  owing  to  the  liberation  of  free 
iodine.  The  same  colouration  of  the  test  paper  occurs  if  it  be 
exposed  to  the  air  in  the  open  country,  away  from  city  impuri¬ 
ties.  This  circumstance  led  some  chemists  to  suppose  that  ozone 
is  present  in  the  atmosphere ;  but,  since  it  is  found  that  traces  of 
chlorine  or  nitrous  compounds  in  the  air  equally  affect  the  test  paper, 
this  opinion  has  been  received  with  some  hesitation. 


About  four  years  ago  the  learned  Professor  Andrews,  of  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  carefully  investigated  this  matter,  and  in  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Royal  Society  he  has  brought  forward  evidence 
which  places  the  identity  of  the  body  present  in  the  atmosphere 
which  acts  upon  iodide  of  potassium  paper  and  ozone  almost  beyond 
doubt.  Ozone  is  a  very  powerful  oxidising  agent ;  hence  it  is  rarely 
found  to  any  extent  in  the  air  of  large  towns,  since  the  atmosphere 
in  such  localities  contains  animal  and  vegetable  exhalations  with 
which  the  ozone  rapidly  combines  and  destroys — the  latter,  there¬ 
fore,  acting  as  a  most  valuable  disinfectant. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Schonbein  regarded  ozone  as  being 
simply  oxjrgen  in  a  very  active  condition,  but  Baumert  and  others 
looked  upon  it  as  an  oxide  of  hydrogen.  It  remained  for  Prof. 
Andrews  to  prove  that  oxygen  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  all  trace 
of  hydrogen  can  be  converted  into  ozone  by  the  passage  of  an 
electric  discharge.  Ozone,  therefore,  is  not  a  compound  body  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  but  is  simply  an  allotropic  condition 
of  oxygen  in  the  sense  that  charcoal  is  of  the  diamond  and  the 
waxy  variety  is  of  the  red  phosphorus.  Though  charcoal  and  the 
diamond  are  chemically  identical,  both  consisting  of  pure  carbon, 
the  former  is  much  more  energetic  in  its  chemical  relation  than  the 
latter.  In  the  case  of  phosphorus  the  red  variety  may  be  carried 
about  in  the  waistcoat  pocket  without  much  risk  of  ignition,  whereas 
the  ordinary  or  waxy  phosphorus  takes  fire  in  the  air  so  easily  that 
it  must  be  preserved  under  water;  both  substances  are  the  same 
chemically  though  physically  very  different.  In  the  same  way 
ordinary  oxygen  is  the  comparatively  inactive  condition  of  the 
element — the  analogue  of  the  diamond  form  of  carbon  and  the  red 
variety  of  phosphorus.  On  the  other  hand,  ozone  may  be  classed 
with  charcoal  or  the  waxy  phosphorus,  being  possessed,  like  these 
bodies,  of  great  chemical  energy. 

The  analogy  is  still  farther  borne  out  in  the  case  of  ozone,  for  Dr. 
Andrews  has  found  it  to  differ  physically  from  ordinary  oxygen  in 
having  a  higher  density,  the  latter  gas,  when  ozonised  by  the  passage 
of  an  electric  discharge,  being  found  to  decrease  in  volume.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  ozone  is  at  least  four  or  five  times  heavier  than 
oxygen. 

Ozone  is  quickly  converted  into  ordinary  oxygen  by  heat,  or  by 
passing  it  over  certain  peroxides,  especially  the  black  oxide  of  man¬ 
ganese.  It  is  also  rapidly  destroyed  by  contact  with  organic  colour¬ 
ing  matters,  such  as  indigo,  the  latter  at  the  same  time  losing  colour ; 
hence  ozone  is  a  powerful  bleaching  agent,  and  the  decolourising 
power  of  atmospheric  air  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  presence  of  ozone. 
When  the  latter  is  artificially  prepared  it  has  been  used  by  Mr. 
Beanes,  with  some  success,  in  bleaching  solutions  of  raw  sugar,  but 
the  difficulty  of  preparing  large  quantities  of  the  ozone  economically 
is  likely  at  present  to  operate  seriously  against  the  use  of  this  curious 
agent  in  large  manufacturing  operations. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  some  time  ago  a  serious  explosion 
of  picrate  of  potash  took  place  in  Paris.  It  was  stated  that  the 
presence  of  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  ozone  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  at  the  time  was  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe,  ozone,  according 
to  some  French  chemists,  having  the  power  of  determining  the 
sudden  decomposition  of  the  picrate.  This  latter  statement,  however 
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has  not  been  borne  out  by  our  experience.  Variations  in  the  ex- 
plosibility  of  gun-cotton  have  been  likewise  attributed  to  the  same 
cause,  whether  truly  or  otherwise  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

Enough,  however,  has  now  been  written  upon  the  subject  to  show 
that  a  body  is  present  in  our  atmosphere  which  may  have  a  most 
important  effect  on  the  results  of  delicate  chemical  operations.  We 
had  previously  shown  that  its  influence  on  the  exposed  sensitive  film 
is  very  sensible ;  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  other  reactions 
may  be  effected  by  its  presence. 


NOTES  OF  A  VISIT  TO  LIVERPOOL. 

We  resume  from  last  number  our  notes  on  some  of  the  matters  pho¬ 
tographic  which  came  under  our  observation  during  our  recent  visit 
to  Liverpool. 

If  there  be  one  name  in  Liverpool  better  known  by  photographers 
than  another  it  is  that  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  -whose  business  an¬ 
nouncements  appearing  in  our  advertising  pages  with  such  frequency 
render  his  name  familiar  as  a  household  word. 

We  were  very  courteously  shown  over  Mr.  Forrest’s  large  estab¬ 
lishment  by  that  gentleman ;  and  we  tender  to  him  our  thanks  for 
the  numerous  hints  connected  with  the  technology  of  his  art — hints 
which,  on  a  fitting  occasion,  will  find  their  way  into  these  pages  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

Previous  to  our  visit  we  had  entertained  the  idea  that  Mr.  Forrest 
was  merely  a  glass  merchant — very  enterprising,  it  is  true,  but  a 
merchant,  and  no  more.  This  idea  was  soon  dispelled  as  we  passed 
from  one  department  of  his  establishment  to  another,  and  witnessed 
the  art-operations  which  were  being  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 
The  ateliers  and  offices  are  combined,  and  occupy  an  extensive  build¬ 
ing  in  Lime-street,  within  two  minutes’  walk  of  that  architectural  pile 
in  which  Liverpool  justly  feels  so  much  pride — St.  George’s  Hall. 

We  called  upon  Mr.  Forrest  at  a  time  when  preparations  were 
being  made  to  start  the  polishing  of  sheet  glass,  which,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  converts  it  into  “  Patent  Plate  Substitute.”  We  examined 
the  sheets  of  glass  as  they  were  received  from  Chance’s  glass  works 
in  Birmingham.  The  best  description  is  selected  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  size  of  each  plate,  which  is  made  from  the  cylinder  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  recent  article  on  glass  making  [see  page  444],  is 
45  X  33  inches. 

Now,  in  preparing  glass  of  this  kind  for  photographic  use,  two 
things  must  be  accomplished — first,  all  the  sulphureous  and  other 
scum,  visible  or  invisible,  must  be  thoroughly  removed  from  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  and,  secondly,  the  hard  fire-surface  of  the  glass  must  be  retained. 
The  former  can  be  removed  by  the  photographer  himself,  but  only 
at  a  serious  expenditure  of  time  and  labour ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
such  a  scum  be  not  thoroughly  removed  from  the  glass,  stains, 
smears,  and  other  unpleasant  markings  are  apt  to  disfigure  the 
negative.  Now,  as  we  have  shown  on  a  former  occasion,  all  this 
scum,  with  the  other  defects,  may  be  entirely  got  rid  of  by  grinding 
and  repolisliing  the  surface  ;  but  this,  in  turn,  lays  bare  the  interior 
of  the  glass,  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  the  chemicals,  and  like 
the  scum  it  was  intended  to  remove,  often  causes  stains.  The 
polishing  of  the  surface  without  breaking  the  skin  was  the  object 
Mr.  Forrest  sought  to  accomplish,  and  he  has  done  so  by  the  means 
we  saw  in  operation,  and  which  we  shall  now  describe. 

In  the  polishing  room  stands  a  large  table  about  nine  feet  square. 
This  table  is  covered  with  felt,  or  some  other  kind  of  cloth,  so  as  to 
form  a  pad  or  stiff  flat  cushion,  on  which  the  plates  of  glass  to  be 
polished  are  laid.  Their  surface  being  kept  wet,  the  adhesion  of 
the  large  plates  of  glass  laid  thereon  is  so  complete  that  by  no 
amount  of  friction  on  the  upper  surface  can  they  be  disturbed. 
Placed  over  this  table  are  two  horizontal  bars,  to  which  are  affixed 
square  polishing  buffs  heavily  loaded  with  iron  weights.  The  bars 
referred  to  are,  with  the  buffs,  made  to  travel  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  at  a  very  rapid  rate  by  means  of  a  steam  engine,  the  table 
itself  being  slowly  moved  from  one  side  to  the  other.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  a  plate  of  glass  is  placed  under  one  of  these  buffs  the  direct 
action  of  the  buff  extends  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  slow  motion 
of  the  table  being  at  a  right  angle  to  that  of  the  polisher.  Every 


portion  of  the  surface,  therefore,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
polishing  buff,  which  is  driven  with  very  great  rapidity  and  much 
noise,  and  is,  by  an  attendant,  kept  copiously  charged  with  rouge 
and  water  from  a  vessel  that  stands  alongside.  Both  sides  of  the 
glass  are  polished  in  this  manner,  and  the  effect  is  that  they  have 
now  a  fine  brilliant  black  polish  that  contrasts  strikingly  with  the 
original  surface,  which,  by  comparison,  is  dull  and  lustreless. 

If  photographers  could  see,  as  we  did,  the  amount  of  labour  and 
care  expended  upon  these  plates,  they  would  be  surprised  at  the  low 
price  at  which  they  find  their  -way  into  the  hands  of  consumers. 

The  operation  of  cutting  and  embellishing  objects  in  stained  glass 
was  one  in  which  we  witnessed  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  work¬ 
men  with  pleasure;  but  it  is  an  operation  in  which  photographers,  as 
such,  might  not  feel  any  special  degree  of  interest  if  we  described  it. 

The  staining  of  glass  forms  an  important  branch  of  Mr.  Forrest’s 
business,  there  being  large  furnaces  specially  constructed  for  this 
class  of  work.  In  connection  with  this  department  we  saw  in  one 
portion  of  the  establishment  artists  and  draughtsmen  engaged  in  the 
designing  and  making  of  church  windows.  Apostolic  and  other 
saintly  figures  are  artistically  put  together  piece  by  piece,  or  rather 
colour  by  colour,  these  forming,  when  complete,  the  gorgeous  pieces  of 
pictorial  patchwork  to  be  seen  in  the  windows  of  cathedrals  and  in 
churches  of  architectural  pretensions.  The  effect  of  this  art-patch¬ 
work  was  undoubtedly  very  fine  when  viewed  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  work ;  but  we  should  like  to  be  informed  by  Air.  Forrest 
whether  it  could  not  be  obtained  in  another  way,  and  one  in  which 
the  accuracy  of  photography  might  be  utilised,  viz.,  by  photographing 
the  subject  upon  a  single  plate  of  glass  and  vitrifying  it  in  a  trans¬ 
parent  brown  or  neutral  colour  by  one  or  other  of  the  processes  now 
so  well  known,  the  colours  being  afterwards  applied  by  an  artist  in 
ceramic  work.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  objection  in  principle 
to  this  method  of  producing  transparencies  for  ecclesiastical  purposes; 
it  is  possible,  however,  that  in  practice  there  may  be  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  firing  large  plates. 

Vignette  glasses,  like  some  other  things  in  photography,  were  first 
introduced  by  Mr.  Forrest,  who  is  still  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
manufacturer  of  them.  The  glass  of  which  they  are  made  must  be 
flashed — that  is,  coated  on  the  surface  only — and  it  must  be  perfectly 
non-actinic. 

In  making  these  useful  glasses,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
render  them  non-actinic  by  staining  the  surface  of  a  deep  yellow  or 
orange  colour.  To  do  this,  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  silver  is  mixed 
with  Venetian  red,  and  is  applied  wherever  a  stain  is  required.  It 
is  then  placed  in  the  staining  furnace,  on  which  it  rests  upon  a  clay 
table.  When  it  has  attained  a  red  heat  it  is  withdrawn,  and  is  then 
found  to  have  acquired  a  rich  yellow  colour  on  the  surface.  To 
obtain  greater  depth  both  sides  are  sometimes  stained.  Much  expe¬ 
rience  is  required  to  conduct  this  apparently  simple  operation.  To 
render  the  centre  of  a  vignetting  glass  transparent,  and  the  margin 
of  the  transparent  spot  so  soft  as  to  vignette  properly,  fluoric  acid, 
which  is  a  solvent  of  glass,  is  employed.  This  is  applied  so  as  to 
dissolve  some  parts  more  than  others. 

On  the  importance  of  good  glass  to  the  photographer  we  need  not 
enlarge.  After  viewing  the  whole  of  Mr.  Forrest’s  important  estab¬ 
lishment,  we  concluded  it  was  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  such 
an  important  branch  of  art-manufacture  was  in  the  hands  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  whom  were  combined  the  able  photographer,  the  intelligent 
vitroist,  and  the  active  man  of  business. 

We  shall  continue  these  notes  of  our  visit  to  Liverpool  in  our  next 
number. 


We  were,  a  few  days  ago,  conversing  with  M.  Reutlinger — who  has 
taken  advantage  of  his  enforced  absence  from  Paris  to  visit  England 
en  route  for  Germany — and  when  observing  to  him  how  much  his 
well-known  style  was  now  being  imitated  by  English  artists,  he  re¬ 
plied  that  not  only  had  his  style  been  imitated,  but  that  also  many 
of  his  pictures  had  been  copied;  for  in  the  window  of  a  certain  im¬ 
portant  establishment  in  London  he  had  seen  several  pirated  copies 
of  his  leading  portraits,  on  the  mounts  of  which  the  producers  had 
had  the  effrontery  to  place  the  word  “registered.”  As  the  firm  that 
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is  said  to  have  offended  in  this  matter  is  one  that  bears  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  looking  very  sharply  after  its  own  interests  in  respect  of  re¬ 
producing  copyright  works,  this  breach  of  professional  etiquette  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  a  little  astonishing.  It  is  probable  that  the 
world  will  hear  more  of  these  reprehensible  practices  before  long. 
The  pirated  copies  referred  to  are  supposed  to  have  been  printed 
from  negatives  obtained  from  copied  and  worked-up  enlargements. 
M.  Reutlinger  must  feel  this  to  be  a  tribute  to  his  acknowledged 
ability  the  reverse  of  gratifying. 


It  may  interest  our  readers  to  be  informed  that  by  the  process  of 
photography  on  wood  so  minutely  described  in  an  article  in  another 
page  the  copies  of  the  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
recently  published  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  were  put  upon  the 
blocks  ready  for  the  engraver.  In  like  manner  was  produced  the 
fine  portrait  of  Professor  Huxley  that  appeared  in  our  illustrated 
contemporary  three  weeks  since;  and  we  have  seen  on  the  wood 
block,  ready  for  the  engraver,  charming  portraits  of  Professors 
Tyndall  and  Owen,  together  with  other  art-subjects  which  will  appear 
in  the  above-named  contemporary  and  in  the  Illustrated  Times. 
The  process,  therefore,  as  described  with  so  much  minuteness,  is  one 
that  has  stood  the  most  crucial  tests  to  which  such  a  process  could 
be  subjected. 


ON  SOME  PECULIARITIES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS. 

It  is  curious  how  widely  prevalent  are  erroneous  ideas  about  photo¬ 
graphic  representations,  and,  most  of  all,  that  however  ugly  and 
ill-taken  they  may  be  they  are,  at  least,  true,  so  that  a  photographic 
view  of  any  given  spot  is  accepted  in  a  court  of  justice  as  being 
necessarily  a  correct  delineation  of  the  place  in  question.  It  is  so  in 
respect  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  given  objects,  but  not  in  any 
other  sense. 

There  is  one  effect  which  has  been  very  little  adverted  to,  and 
which  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  in  any  text  book ;  it  is  the  curious 
alteration  that  can  be  produced  in  levels  and  inclinations  of  ground. 
For  example :  suppose  a  piece  of  ground  has  in  nature  a  considerable 
depression,  and  has,  from  the  point  of  view,  a  descending  hill,  this 
may  be  rendered  in  the  photograph  as  a  dead  level.  A  moderately 
sloping  elevation  may  be  rendered  as  a  steep  hill,  or  a  piece  of  level 
ground  may  be  twisted  so  as  to  represent  a  descent  in  any  direction. 
All  this  ought  to  be  well  understood,  so  that  before  a  photograph  is 
received  in  court  as  evidence  of  the  nature  of  any  given  piece  of 
ground,  the  photographer  who  took  it  should  be  required  to  state 
how  he  took  it. 

The  two  essential  conditions  for  producing  a  truthful  represen¬ 
tation — and  by  truthful  representation  I  mean  that  which  gives  to 
the  mind  an  impression  corresponding  to  that  received  by  the  eye  in 
actual  observation — are,  first,  that  the  camera  shall  be  carefulhj  and 
exactly  levelled;  and  second,  that  a  lens  of  sufficiently  long  focus 
shall  be  employed.  Ten  inches  I  should  fix  as  the  minimum  length, 
and  twelve  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  would  be  better  still. 

The  precaution  of  having  a  lens  of  long  enough  focus  is  now  pretty 
well  understood  as  needful  where  a  true  representation  is  desired — at 
least  among  photographers.  But  the  curious  effects  of  slightly  tilt¬ 
ing  the  camera  have  been  much  less  commented  upon  in  print,  though 
I  suppose  they  must,  of  course,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
observers. 

Some  time  since  I  took  a  negative  of  a  road  scene.  The  road  de¬ 
scended  a  long  and  tolerably  steep  hill.  There  being  no  need  of  ad¬ 
hering  to  exactitude  of  representation  in  what  was  simply  to  be  a 
view,  and  desiring  to  include  some  beautiful  foliage  on  the  road-side, 
I  tilted  the  camera  considerabty,  and  the  result  was  that  in  the 
print  the  road  represented  a  dead  level.  Had  the  nature  of  this 
ground  been  called  in  question  in  any  lawsuit,  and  had  this  print 
been  produced  in  evidence,  a  complete  mystification  might  have 
resulted.  The  depression  of  either  side  of  the  camera  will  produce 
corresponding  alterations  in  the  lateral  levels,  and  so  a  picture  may 
be  completely  deformed  with  nothing  in  it  to  indicate  its  essential 
incorrectness. 

Another  point  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of  misconception  connected 
with  photographic  images.  No  possible  representation  can  convey 
to  the  eye  exactly  the  image  it  receives  from  natural  objects,  because 
the  eye  does  not  rest  on  any  one  point,  but  wanders  over  the  whole 
scene  and  takes  it  in,  resting  for  a  little  time  on  one  object,  and  then, 
again,  on  others.  Our  method  of  representation  is  the  most 
correct  that  could  be  adopted,  and  the  images  produced  by  non-dis¬ 


torting  lenses  agree  exactly  with  perspective  drawings  made  by 
artists.  In  both  cases  no  objects  that  are  not  exactly  upon  the  line 
of  sight  are  represented  as  the  eye  would  see  them  if  looking  di¬ 
rectly  at  them,  but  as  the  eye  sees  them  when  directed  along  the  line 
of  sight. 

It  follows,  curiously  enough,  that  of  solid  objects  of  equal  size  it 
may  happen  that  the  more  distant  must  be  represented  as  of  larger 
size  than  the  nearer  in  order  to  be  correct.  This  anomaly  has  been 
already  referred  to  by  Dr.  Yogel,  though  somewhat  differently. 

Let  C  F  be  any  line  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight  E  E'.  Now, 
in  any  perspective  representation,  whether  by  drawing  or  by  a  lens, 

FIG  1. 


equal  spaces  on  that  line  must  be  represented  by  equal  spaces  in  the 
drawing.  Suppose  a  series  of  columns  in  front  of,  and  parallel  to,  that 
line  of  which  the  sections  are  represented  in  the  above  diagram.  Draw 
tangential  lines  from  the  eye,  and  prolong  them  till  they  cut  the  line 
C  F.  The  portion  C  D  intercepted  in  the  one  case  will  always  be 
larger  than  the  portion  A  B  intercepted  in  the  other ;  and,  conse- 

FIG.  2. 
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quently,  as  the  corresponding  pillar  will  be  represented  of  a  size 
proportional  to  the  intercepted  part,  the  end  pillars  will  be  correctly 
represented  as  larger  than  the  central.  The  effect  I  speak  of  be¬ 
comes  much  more  striking  when  the  objects  are  larger  and  much  in 
the  foreground,  as  in  fig  2. 

Exactly  the  same  difference  exists  between  the  images  of  long 
and  short-focus  lenses.  With  a  long-focus  lens  (say  twelve  to  six¬ 
teen  inches)  the  peculiarity  here  spoken  of  becomes  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible,  because  it  exists  to  no  greater  extent  than  the  eye  accepts 
in  viewing  the  objects  themselves;  but  when  we  use  a  short-focus 
lens,  and  bring  it  close  up  to  the  objects,  we  get  a  violent  perspective 
— objects  are  represented  as  no  human  eye  can  possibly  see  them, 
and  the  variance  between  the  sizes  of  rows  of  equal  objects  becomes 
conspicuously  intolerable.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


ATTEMPTS  AT  A  NEW  PAPER  PROCESS. 

After  a  long  interval  of  rest  from  photographic  labour  I  return  with 
increased  gusto  to  my  experiments  on  paper  negatives,  which  were 
interrupted  a  few  months  ago.  In  my  last  communication  at  page 
325  (No.  532)  I  was  led  by  the  indications  of  previous  experiences 
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to  suggest  some  promising  directions  in  which  to  work,  and  I  invited 
the  co-operation  of  experimental  photographers  to  aid  in  furthering 
the  desirable  object  of  research  which  had  been  undertaken.  With 
this  parting  advice  to  all  enthusiasts  whom  the  matter  might  interest 
I  betook  myself  to  the  far  north,  and  occupied  myself  with  pursuits 
of  a  more  muscular  and  health-inspiring  nature,  living  in  the  hope 
that  some  one  would,  in  the  meantime,  do  a  little  in  helping  on  the 
work  which  I  had  for  the  time  postponed.  But  I  regret  to  say  that, 
neither  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  nor  from  any  other  source,  has 
a  single  hint  been  dropped  which  could  be  of  any  use  to  me  in  my 
further  investigations. 

The  transparent  paper  furnished  to  me  by  a  friend — which  I  men¬ 
tioned  at  page  325  as  being  a  serviceable-looking  article,  but  which 
I  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  testing — has  turned  out  a  failure, 
mainly  through  its  brittleness.  When  folded  or  quickly  bent  it 
snapped  "through  like  a  piece  of  glass.  Such  a  defect  is  obviously 
fatal  to  its  usefulness,  although  in  other  respects  this  translucent 
tissue  possessed  many  excellent  properties,  being  nearly  perfectly 
transparent  and  capable  of  retaining  the  collodion  film  with  extreme 
tenacity.  I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  how  this  particular 
sample  of  paper  was  prepared ;  but  a  very  similar  one  in  appearance, 
and  one  possessing  the  same  properties,  may  be  made  by  saturating 
thin  photographic  paper  with  collophony  dissolved  in  suitable  solvents. 
In  the  meantime  I  have  abandoned  farther  experiment  with  resinised 
paper,  mainly  on  account  of  the  impractibility  of  thus  combining 
transparency  with  a  fairly  flexible  medium— -that  is,  one  that  can  be 
folded  without  breaking — and  at  the  same  time  holding  a  collodion 
film  firmly  attached  to  its  surface. 

It  is  very  easy  to  size  a  paper,  as  is  done  in  the  collodio-chloride 
and  the  Wothlytype  processes,  so  that  collodio-bromide  of  silver 
will  be  retained  almost  entirely  on  the  surface.  But  then  such 
paper  is  worthless  for  negatives,  because  in  the  course  of  develop¬ 
ment  it  gets  stained  all  over,  and,  even  could  the  negative  be  developed 
free  from  fog  and  stains,  the  sizing  material  prevents  the  wax  or 
other  clearing  matter  from  penetrating  the  texture  of  the  paper  and 
rendering  it  evenly  translucent.  Many  plans,  all  depending  on  this 
principle,  have  been  tried  unsuccessfully. 

In  great  hopes  of  meeting  with  the  desired  medium  at  last,  I  im¬ 
pregnated  thin  photographic  paper,  by  means  of  heat,  with  solid 
paraffine.  This  was  accomplished  in  the  usual  way,  by  floating  the 
sheets  on  melted  paraffine,  and  afterwards  removing  the  excess  of 
hydrocarbon  between  sheets  of  bibulous  paper  by  pressing  with  a 
hot  flat  iron.  These  sheets  were  more  translucent  and  less  granular 
than  the  same  kind  of  paper  waxed  after  a  similar  fashion.  Appa¬ 
rently  this  tissue  was  just  the  thing  wanted ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
collodion,  when  poured  over  it,  instead  of  forming  a  homogeneous 
and  even  film,  coalesced  in  lumps  and  ridges— this  bad  effect  evi¬ 
dently  arising  from  the  ether  dissolving  the  paraffine,  and  forming  a 
solution  which  dried  very  slowly  and  irregularly.  For  this  reason 
paraffine  is  evidently  inadmissible  for  rendering  transparent  a  paper 
which  is  subsequently  to  be  coated  with  collodion.  Yet  this  property 
of  solubility  in  ether,  as  presently  will  be  shown,  has  rendered  this 
same  substance  useful  in  another  direction. 

I  trust  no  apology  will  be  required  for  thus  referring  particularly 
to  some  of  my  failures.  These  are  often  quite  as  instructive  as 
successes,  inasmuch  as  they  serve,  like  danger-signals,  to  warn  others 
from  travelling  on  the  same  road  without  better  guides  than  I  have 
had.  More  than  this,  they  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  direct 
experiment  in  proving  the  practicability  of  what  one,  by  analogical 
reasoning,  might  conclude  to  be  a  first-rate  mode  of  practical  working. 
The  following,  for  instance,  was  my  mode  of  argument  respecting 
paraffine : — Knowing  that  this  substance,  driven  into  the  pores  of 
paper  by  means  of  heat,  possesses  the  property  of  rendering  the 
paper  beautifully  translucent,  that  paraffine  has  extremely  little 
chemical  affinity  for  other  substances,  and  that  it  is  soluble  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  cold  ether,  I  considered  these  conditions  eminently 
conducive  to  an  effective  substitution  of  a  transparent  paper  tissue 
for  glass  in  the  dry  collodion  processes.  The  first  two  properties  are 
decidedly  advantageous.  The  third  I  thought  might  be  useful,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  would  enable  the  collodion  to  bite  into,  and  to  some 
extent  incorporate  itself  with,  the  fibre  of  the  paper,  and  thus  secure 
perfect  adhesion  of  the  film.  Instead  of  supplying  that  desideratum, 
the  ether,  as  I  have  said,  at  once  attacked  the  paraffine,  precipitated 
the  pyroxyline,  and  left  a  rugged  and  uneven  film  totally  unfitted  for 
photographic  work.  The  result  of  this  seemingly  very  promising 
experiment  was  very  discouraging  and  annoying. 

Paper  waxed  by  heat  answers  excellently  well  for  retaining  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  collodion  on  the  surface ;  and  this  sensitised  pellicle  will  often 
bear  subsequent  washing,  development,  &c.,  without  injury.  But  when 
the  negative  begins  to  get  dry,  the  collodion  is  sure  to  crack  and  break 


away,  by  reason  of  insufficient  adhesion  to  the  supporting  tissue,  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  fact  that  neither  ether  nor  alcohol  possesses  the  power 
of  penetrating  wax  and  tying  a  collodion  film  firmly  down  by  inter¬ 
lacing  the  colloid  particles  with  the  fibres  of  the  paper.  Beautiful 
collodio-bromide  pictures  can  sometimes  be  made  on  waxed  paper — 
negatives,  indeed,  altogether  as  perfect  as  those  on  glass ;  but  the 
chances  of  a  breaking  up  of  the  film  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
various  ordeals  and  been  dried  are  too  great  for  any  one  to  rest  con¬ 
tented  in  the  belief  that  he  has  secured  a  permanent  negative. 

These  and  many  other  similar  failures  I  have  encountered  in  my 
attempts  to  find  out  an  equally  efficient  medium  for  negatives  and  one 
much  less  vexatious  than  glass.  It  would  be  tedious  and  uninstruc- 
tive  to  refer  to  them  all.  I  have  merely  glanced  at  some  of  the 
most  promising  plans  which  turned  out  most  provoking  failures.  At 
last,  however,  I  think  I  have  hit  on  a  practicable  process,  by  which  I 
have  produced  several  excellent  experimental  negatives  entirely  on 
the  surface  of  translucent  paper. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  my  mode  of  working : — A  mixture 
is  made  by  melting,  by  means  of  heat,  and  thoroughly  incorporating, 
one  part  of  paraffine  with  about  three  or  four  of  bleached  bees’-wax  in 
a  shallow  porcelain  dish.  While  still  hot,  four  sheets  of  thin  Saxe 
paper,  carefully  selected  for  uniformity  of  texture,  are  floated  sepa¬ 
rately  for  an  instant  on  the  fluid  mixture,  and  hung  up  for  a  few 
minutes  till  the  cero-paraffine  hardens.  A  folio  of  not  less  than  four 
double  sheets  of  thick  and  clean  bibulous  paper  is  opened  up  on  a  flat 
board  or  table.  In  the  middle  of  the  folio  are  placed  two  sheets  of 
selected  Saxe  paper,  and  on  the  latter  one  of  the  sheets  that  have 
been  waxed ;  on  that  a  sheet  of  plain  Saxe,  then  on  that  another 
waxed  paper,  and  so  on,  alternately,  finishing  the  pile  with  two  clean 
sheets.  Thus  there  will  be  four  sheets  loaded  with  wax,  and  seven 
un waxed  sheets.  Close  the  folio,  and,  with  the  smooth  face  of  a  large 
flat  iron,  not  hot  enough  to  scorch  the  blotting-paper,  rub  briskly  and 
with  pressure — a  second  or  third  heating  will  be  necessary — till  the 
wax  is  well  driven  through  all  the  enclosed  sheets  of  Saxe.  Open 
the  folio  occasionally  while  still  hot,  change  the  position  of  the 
sheets  so  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  impregnated  with  cero- 
paraffine,  and  finally  drive  out  all  the  superfluous  waxy  matter  by 
interposing  the  sheets  between  separate  folds  of  blotting-paper  in  a 
fresh  folio,  and  again  hot-ironing.  Observe,  there  should  always  be 
at  least  four  folds  of  blotting-paper  between  the  iron  and  the  first 
waxed  sheet.  The  process  is  complete  when,  on  holding  up  a  sheet 
to  the  light,  no  glistening  patches  appear  on  the  surface.  To  econo¬ 
mise  cero-paraffine  and  blotting-paper  it  is  a  good  plan,  at  the  finish¬ 
ing  stage  of  hot-ironing,  to  interpose  between  each  sheet  selected 
sheets  of  Saxe  paper,  which  will  absorb  the  superfluous  wax.  These 
latter  sheets  can  afterwards  be  fully  waxed  as  before. 

I  may  here  mention  my  reason  for  using  a  certain  proportion  of 
paraffine  along  with  the  wax  in  rendering  photographic  paper  more 
translucent.  Simply-waxed  paper,  I  have  mentioned,  may  answer  all 
purposes  excellently  well,  except  that  the  film  of  collodion,  when  dry, 
is  sure  to  crack  and  peel  away.  A  little  paraffine  corrects  this  bad 
tendency,  because  it  is  soluble  in  ether ;  and,  therefore,  when  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  allow  of  some  ethereal  penetration,  and  yet 
not  enough  to  cause  the  collodion  to  flow  lumpy,  it  completely  serves 
the  purpose  of  perfect  adhesion  of  the  film  in  every  stage  of  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  also  in  the  finished  negative.  The  best  proportions  of 
wax  and  paraffine  I  have  not  yet  ascertained.  To  fix  these  will 
require  many  experiments.  In  all  probability  much  will  depend  on 
the  amount  of  ether  in  the  collodion.  There  should  just  be  sufficient 
paraffine  to  stop  short  of  disintegration  of  the  cero-paraffined  tissue 
when  the  collodion  is  poured  on.  Besides  wax  and  paraffine  I  am 
at  present  experimenting  with  other  substances  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  equally  impermeable  by  water,  and,  probably,  more 
efficacious  in  producing  a  thoroughly  serviceable  tissue. 

A  cero-paraffine  sheet,  prepared  as  previously  described,  when  re¬ 
quired  to  be  rendered  sensitive,  is  folded  up  round  the  edges  so  as 
to  form  a  shallow  tray.  The  back  of  the  tissue  is  laid  on  a  piece  of 
glass,  or,  preferably,  fixed  at  the  corner  by  a  silver  pin  on  a  flat 
piece  of  wood,  the  collodio-bromide  of  silver  is  poured  on,  and  the 
residue  returned  to  the  stock  bottle  from  one  of  the  corners  formed 
like  a  spout.  After  allowing  the  collodion  to  set  for  a  little  time,  the 
now-sensitised  tissue  is  plunged,  collodion  side  upwards,  into  a  large 
dish  of  clean  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  about  half-an-hour. 
It  is  then  drained  for  an  instant,  immersed  for  about  five  minutes  in 
a  solution  of  tannin,  and,  to  promote  uniform  drainage,  hung  up  by 
two  corners  to  dry.  While  still  moist  the  collodion  film  is  tender,  so 
that  care  must  be  taken  not  to  scratch  or  injure  it  by  violent  treat¬ 
ment.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  in  all  washings,  &c.,  always  to 
keep  the  collodionised  side  upwards,  and  not  to  have  more  than  one 
in  the  same  dish,  unless  they  are  kept  well  apart.  When  dry,  how- 
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ever,  the  film  is  very  strong  and  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  rough 
usage.  The  dry  sensitive  tissues  can  be  cut  to  the  required  sizes, 
and  stowed  away  between  leaves  of  clean  blotting-paper  in  a  folio  for 
future  use. 

I  make  the  exposure  in  one  of  my  ordinary  double  dark  frames, 
which  is  fitted  with  two  pieces  of  thin  and  colourless  plate  glass. 
The  frame  is  opened  up,  one  of  the  glasses  is  rested  on  the  rabbets, 
the  collodionised  side  of  the  sensitive  tissue  already  cut  to  size  is 
laid  over  it,  and  on  this  a  pad  consisting  of  four  folds  of  red  blotting- 
paper  also  cut  to  size.  Over  the  latter  is  placed  a  second  piece  of 
sensitised  paper,  collodion  side  upwards,  and,  finally,  the  other  glass. 
The  frame  is  now  closed  and  clamped  up,  and  is  ready  for  the  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  camera. 

It  will  be  observed  that  if  the  camera  frame  be  one  of  the  kind 
used  for  collodion  dry  plates,  the  focus  of  the  image  on  the  ground 
glass  will  not  correspond  with  that  on  the  surface  of  the  sensitive 
tissue.  Obviously,  the  foci  will  differ  by  the  thickness  of  the  glass  in 
the  frame.  This  thickness  should  be  carefully  measured  and  noted, 
so  that  when  the  focus  is  adjusted  on  the  ground  glass  the  focussing 
arrangement  on  the  camera  or  lens  must  be  altered  by  that  measure¬ 
ment  of  thickness,  so  as  to  preserve  the  same  relative  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  back  of  the  lens  and  the  sensitive  surface.  To  simplify 
this  adjustment  and  render  it  a  constant  quantity,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  glass  plates  against  which  the  tissue  is  pressed  always  of 
the  same  thickness.  This  recommendation  is  easily  carried  out, 
because  only  a  double  set  of  glass  is  required  for  each  frame.  In¬ 
deed,  unless  the  dark  frames  are  also  used  for  collodionised  glass,  the 
best  arrangement  would  be  to  have  the  supporting  plates  perma¬ 
nently  fixed,  as  in  the  old  double  paper  frames,  and,  if  the  rabbets 
will  permit  of  the  operation,  sunk  to  such  a  depth  as  that  the  inside 
surface  of  the  glass  shall  be  coincident  with  the  ground  side  of  the 
focussing  screen. 

The  exposure  for  the  sensitive  tissue  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  required  for  the  same  sample  of  collodio-bromide  on  a  glass 
plate. 

The  development,  &c.,  may  be  conducted  thus — always  taking  care 
to  keep  the  collodionised  side  upwards  in  the  various  dishes : — Allow 
the  exposed  tissue  to  soak  for  about  a  minute  in  a  flat  dish  contain¬ 
ing  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water.  Afterwards  rinse  the  paper  in 
clean  water  for  a  minute  or  two;  then  for  an  8  X  5  inches  picture 
pour  into  a  flat-bottomed  porcelain  or  glass  dish,  of  rather  larger  size 
than  the  paper,  about  three  ounces  of  a  two-grain  solution  of  plain 
pyrogallic  acid  with  about  five  drops  of  a  twenty-grain  solution  of 
bromide  of  potassium.  Place  therein  the  exposed  tissue,  and  allow  it 
to  soak  equably  for  a  minute  or  two  by  rocking  the  dish.  Pour  back 
this  developer  into  a  clean  glass  vessel,  leaving  the  tissue  adhering 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flat  dish.  Mix  with  the  pyrogallic  solution 
which  has  been  poured  out  about  ten  drops  of  a  thirty-grain  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  instantly  pour  it  back  over  the  tissue 
in  the  flat  dish.  Keep  the  developer  in  motion  by  rocking  the  dish, 
and  w'atch  the  progress  of  development. 

Often  more  ammonia  is  requisite,  and  sometimes,  when  the  develop¬ 
ment  is  going  on  very  slowly,  it  is  necessary  to  throw  away  the  first 
solution,  to  rinse  the  dish  with  clean  water,  and  again  proceed  with 
a  fresh  supply  of  pyrogallic,  omitting  this  time  the  bromide.  Any 
one  who  is  conversant  with  the  symptoms  attendant  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  collodio-bromide  films  on  glass  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  modify 
and  regulate  his  solution  to  meet  any  emergency.  The  developing 
solution,  although  it  becomes  discoloured,  seems  not  to  possess  the 
power  of  penetrating  into  the  cero-paraffined  paper,  and  any  stain  that 
is  seen  on  the  surface  is  quickly  removed  by  clean  water. 

The  fixing  should  be  done  in  hyposulphite — not  in  cyanide. 

After  thorough  washing  hang  up  to  dry  spontaneously,  and  not  by 
artificial  heat. 

The  negative  does  not  require  hot-pressing  to  remelt  the  wax.  If 
pressure  with  a  hot  iron  be  again  had  recourse  to  there  is  some 
danger  of  the  collodion  film  cracking.  But  on  both  these  points  I 
have  not  yet  satisfied  myself,  because  the  symptoms  noticed  in  some 
instances  may  possibly  be  due  to  other  causes. 

Thus  have  I  indicated  one  mode  of  working  collodio-bromide  on 
paper ;  but  there  still  remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  and  many 
little  points  to  be  cleared  up  and  put  in  a  more  definite  form,  before 
the  process  can  be  pronounced  anything  like  perfect.  To  these 
practical  inquiries  I  purpose  devoting  much  of  my  spare  time  during 
the  next  few  months.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


Obituary. — We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Allen 
Miller,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King’s  College.  He  died  on  the  3rd 
instant. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  WOOD. 

Practical  Directions  for  Practising  Grune’s  Process. 

The  immense  value  of  enlisting  the  services  of  photography  to  aid 
in  the  production  of  illustrations  for  the  press  had  been  recognised 
long  ago,  and  very  soon  after  its  introduction  attempts  had  been 
made,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  that  effect.  This  was  specially 
the  case  with  photography  on  wood  for  subsequent  engraving.  To 
a  great  extent,  all  attempts  in  that  direction  have  failed,  principally 
for  the  two  following  reasons : — First,  the  coating  of  albumen  or  other 
substance  necessary  to  sensitise  the  surface  peeled  off  under  the 
graver,  partly  destroying  the  picture  and  rendering  the  engraving 
very  tedious;  and,  secondly,  the  impossibility  of  thoroughly  fixing 
the  silver  image  on  the  wood,  and  the  consequent  discolouration  of 
the  same.  Continued  action  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  cyanide  of 
potassium  injured  the  fibre  of  the  wood;  hence  it  was  unadvisable 
to  allow  these  chemicals  to  act  long  enough  to  fix  the  picture  per¬ 
manently. 

Herr  Griine  succeeded  in  inventing  a  process  by  which  these 
difficulties  were  entirely  removed.  Having  heard  that  several  photo¬ 
graphers,  professional  as  well  as  amateur,  have  tried  and  failed  in 
working  it  successfully,  I  will  here  attempt  to  describe  it  accurately 
and  minutely,  as  practised  by  me. 

Negatives. — As  in  other  photographic  processes,  so  in  this,  all 
depends  upon  the  negative.  For  our  purpose  it  must  be  thin,  yet 
thoroughly  developed,  and  there  should  be  absolutely  no  bare  glass 
even  in  the  deepest  shadows.  A  negative  that  might  be  all  that  is 
desired  for  paper  printing  would  be  useless  to  obtain  a  positive  image 
on  collodion  suitable  to  be  put  on  wood.  Intensification  should 
never  be  resorted  to.  Give  a  good  exposure,  develope  fully,  and  do 
not  be  afraid  if,  after  fixation,  you  should  see  a  deposit  in  the  shadows. 
As  no  absolute  dark  or  black  parts  must  exist  on  the  wood,  I  find  it 
rather  an  advantage  to  have  the  shadows  veiled  a  little.  Should, 
however,  the  negative  come  out  clear,  and  you  wish  to  tone  down  the 
shadows,  proceed  as  follows Pour  a  little  spirits  of  wine  into  a 
saucer,  light  it,  hold  the  negative  (glass  side  to  the  flame)  over  it, 
and  keep  moving  it  until  you  judge  the  smoking  to  have  proceeded 
far  enough.  Any  part  that  you  wish  you  may  now  clear  of  smoke 
with  a  leather  stump,  such  as  is  used  by  draughtsmen. 

I  prefer  Huggon’s  collodion,  three  to  six  months  old,  using  the 
following  developer: — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  .  20  parts. 

Water .  500  „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  20  „ 

Alcohol  .  20  „ 

Strength  of  the  nitrate  bath,  45  to  50  grains  to  the  ounce. 

For  copies  of  line  engravings  (black  on  white)  it  will  be  found 
advantageous  to  add  one  and  a-half  grain  of  iodide  of  ammonium  to 
the  ounce  of  collodion,  increasing  the  proportion  of  acetic  acid  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  in  the  developer.  When  the  negative  is 
thoroughly  drained,  dry  quickly  before  a  fire.  Do  not  varnish. 
Place  the  negative  in  the  enlarging  camera,  film  side  towards  the 
lens. 

Positives. — Herr  Griine  recommends  a  positive  collodion  for  this 
process,  made  by  adding  a  few  grains  of  pyroxyline  to  any  good  com¬ 
mercial  negative  collodion.  Now  this  plan  would  save  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  but  somehow  I  have  not  been  able  to  succeed  with  it.  The 
collodion  so  prepared  is  not  tough  enough  to  bear  the  handling  it  has 
to  go  through ;  and  the  silver  image  is  too  intense,  owing,  I  suppose, 
to  the  amount  of  sensitising  salts  it  contains.  I  therefore  recommend 
the  following  formula  for  a  positive  collodion ; — 

Plain  Collodion. 

Alcohol  (-805)  . 900  parts. 

Ether  (-725)  . 1800  „ 

Pyroxyline  . .  60  „ 

Iodised  Collodion. 

Plain  collodion .  700  parts. 

Alcohol  .  450  „ 

Ether . 150  ,, 

Iodide  of  cadmium  .  14  „ 

Bromide  of  sodium .  10  „ 

Dissolved  in  alcohol .  100  „ 

Procure  a  pyroxyline  prepared  at  a  low  temperature,  so  as  to  give 
tough,  easily-soluble  collodion.  Most  of  the  samples  of  London 
houses  were  too  intense ;  the  best  I  found  at  Fallowfield’s.  Always 
bear  in  mind  that  the  thinner  the  silver  deposit  of  the  positive  the 
finer  will  the  photograph  look  on  the  wood — therefore  a  tough  collo¬ 
dion,  proportional  amount  of  sensitising  salts,  weak  silver  bath, 
weak  developer. 
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parts. 


gram. 

ounces. 

grain. 

ounces. 

grains. 


As  the  bromide  of  sodium  does  not  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol, 
grind  it  up  in  a  mortar  first  with  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water 
(twenty  drops  to  ten  grammes)  before  adding  the  alcohol. 

Developer  for  positives : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron .  20 

Water  . 1000 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  40  ,, 

Alcohol .  40  „ 

Nitrate  bath  30  to  35  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Before  coating  the  glass  with  positive  collodion  pour  on  it  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  solid  paraffine  in  ether ;  spread,  and  rub  it  well 
off  again  with  a  piece  of  wash-leather.  This  is  to  facilitate  the  de¬ 
taching  of  the  film.  Should  you  find,  on  lifting  the  plate  out  of  the 
bath,  that  the  film  has  become  loose,  you  can  easily  prevent  this  by 
passing  a  brush  dipped  in  a  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  chloroform 
or  India-rubber  in  benzole  over  the  top  edge  of  the  glass  before 
.  coating  with  collodion. 

I  cannot  give  any  data  as  to  exposure,  as  that  depends  on  the 
kind  of  lens  used,  negative,  state  of  light,  &c.,  &c.  A  few  trial 
plates  will  soon  enable  you  to  hit  the  right  time.  Bear  in  mind  that 
there  must  be  no  over  or  under-exposure.  Watch  the  development 
carefully  here  in  the  positive ;  no  deposit  or  fogging  must  take  place 
on  the  lights,  which  should  be  perfectly  transparent. 

Toning. — In  the  positive  developed  by  iron  the  silver  deposit 
forming  the  image  is  of  too  light  a  colour.  When  put  on  the  wood 
it  hardly  shows ;  besides,  the  half-metallic  lustre  renders  it  difficult 
to  engrave.  It  must  therefore  be  toned.  After  fixing  in  hypo,  and 
thoroughly  washing  under  a  tap,  proceed  to  trim  the  film  by  tearing 
the  edges  off  all  round,  and  it  is  ready  for  toning.  (Always  allow  a 
good  margin  round  the  picture — say  one  inch.) 

For  reproductions  of  line  engravings  any  of  the  following  give 
good  black  pictures : — 

1.  — Chloride  of  gold .  1 

Water .  2 

2.  — Chloride  of  platinum .  1 

Water . , .  4 

3.  — Bichloride  of  mercury  (solution) .  10 

Chloride  of  ammonium  (solution)  .  10  „ 

Mixed  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Pour  the  gold  or  platina  solution  into  a  pan  or  dish  large  enough 
to  admit  your  plate,  immerse,  and  leave  in  until  you  see,  by  looking 
at  the  back,  that  the  toning  has  acted  right  through;  then  wash. 
Of  the  solution  of  mercury  pour  enough  on  the  plate  to  cover  it,  then 
wash,  and  follow  by  a  weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

For  reproductions  of  photographs,  portraits,  paintings — in  fact, 
subjects  having  half- tints— the  above  toning  would  be  of  no  use. 
However  fine  the  positive  may  look  by  transmitted  light,  very  little 
difference  will  be  perceived  in  the  gradations  of  colour  when  it  is  put 
on  the  wood. 

All  photographs  on  wood,  not  black  on  white-line  subjects,  require 
to  be  pencilled  up  before  they  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  en¬ 
graver.  It  is  on  account  of  this  necessity  of  drawing  and  lining  up 
the  photograph  that  we  cannot  use  gold,  plain  platinum,  or  mercury 
toning,  as  the  intense  blackness  would  prevent  the  pencil  lines  from 
showing,  beside  the  loss  of  half-tints.  We  can  use  the  following : — 

1.  — Chloride  of  platinum...  1  grain  ...  Water  ...  8  ounces  1 

Tartaric  acid  . 5  grains...  Water  ...  1  ounce.  J  m 

Immerse  the  film,  leaving  it  in  from  thirty  seconds  to  a  minute 
and  a-half,  according  to  density  of  deposit.  The  change  in  colour 
takes  place  gradually  into  a  chocolate  brown. 

2.  Put  four  ounces  of  hydrochloric  acid,  one  ounce  of  nitric  acid,  and 
two  ounces  of  water  into  a  long-necked  bottle.  Throw  in  from  time  to 
time  bits  of  clean  copper  until  the  acids  refuse  to  dissolve  any  more ; 
then  pour  the  whole  into  four  pints  of  water,  and  filter.  Immerse 
the  plate,  leave  it  in  until  the  image  is  turned  quite  white,  and  rinse 
with  clean  water. 

This  white  chloride  picture  will  turn  into  a  beautiful  reddish- 
brown.  The  tone  so  obtained  can  be  made  still  more  delicate,  if 
required,  by  pouring  over  it  a  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  am¬ 
monium,  ten  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water. 

S.  You  can  likewise  obtain  a  nice  grey  picture  by  developing  with 
pyro.  instead  of  iron  : — 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  3  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  2  ,, 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  2  drachms. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

Alcohol  .  2  drachms. 

This  development  requires  a  longer  exposure. 

After  having  toned  your  positive,  put  it  into  a  dish  containing 
sulphuric  acid  (common)  one  ounce  to  one  pint  of  water.  After 


about  twenty  minutes  remove  the  plate,  and  carefully  direct  a  jet  of 
water  from  a  tap  to  the  edges  of  the  film,  holding  the  plate  horizon¬ 
tally,  until  the  collodion  becomes  detached  from  the  glass.  Should 
it  refuse,  place  it  again  for  some  time  in  sulphuric  acid.  Put  the  glass, 
with  the  detached  film  on,  into  a  large  dish  of  clean  cold  water.  It 
is  now  ready  to  be  put  on  the  wood. 

Preparation  of  the  Wood. — Soak  eighty  grains  of  best  gelatine 
(Nelson’s)  in  cold  water  for  twelve  hours,  then  pour  off  the  cold, 
add  ten  ounces  of  distilled  warm  water,  and  dissolve  the  gelatine  in 
a  water  bath.  Avoid  over-heating  the  gelatine.  When  thoroughly 
dissolve!  add  thirty  grains  of  oxide  of  zinc,  previously  well  ground  in 
a  mortar  with  a  little  water,  squeeze  through  linen,  and  keep  in  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle,  well  corked.  Add  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid 
if  it  be  required  to  be  kept  for  a  long  time. 

Now  put  a  little  oxide  of  zinc  and  some  water  on  the  prepared 
surface  of  the  wood  block,  and  spread  and  rub  it  well  with  a  circular 
motion  with  the  palm  of  your  hand  until  nearly  dry.  The  water 
should  hold  a  little  gum  in  solution — five  grains  to  one  ounce. 
Take  of  the  prepared  gelatine  quant,  suff.,  warm  it  on  a  water  bath, 
and,  with  a  broad  camel’s-hair  brush,  put  it  on  the  wood  evenly  and 
quickly.  Allow  to  dry  spontaneously. 

Transferring  the  Collodion  Film  to  Wood. — Take  ordinary 
cartridge  paper,  previously  waxed  with  a  mixture  of  Japan  wax 
half-a-pound,  resin  half-an-ounce,  and  sweet  oil  one  ounce.  Cut  a 
piece  a  little  larger  than  your  positive  picture,  moisten  it  on  both 
sides,  and  proceed  to  carefully  slip  it  between  the  film  and  glass. 
Your  positive  is  in  a  deep  dish  full  of  water.  Agitate  the  water 
a  little  with  a  small  camel’s-hair  brush,  lift  the  film  a  little  here  and 
there,  and  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  collodion  well 
on  to  the  paper.  Avoid  hasty  movements  and  lifting  the  film  on 
the  brush  out  of  the  water.  As  long  as  it  floats  there  is  no  danger 
of  tearing. 

Have  at  hand  a  few  narrow  slips  of  stout  plate  glass,  and  when 
you  have  the  film  in  its  proper  place  on  the  paper  put  one  of  these 
slips  on  each  end,  and  lift  the  glass,  with  the  paper  and  film,  out  of 
the  water.  These  slips  serve  to  prevent  the  paper  from  sliding  off  the 
glass.  When  you  have  the  plate  out  of  the  water  remove  the  slips, 
lift  the  paper  supporting  the  collodion  film  off,  and,  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  trim  the  picture  of  all  superfluous  collodion. 

Dip  a  flat  camel’s-hair  brush  in  cold  water,  and  moisten  the  pre¬ 
pared  surface  of  the  wood  block  quickly  and  evenly.  Lay  the  paper 
film  face  down  on  it,  put  on  a  pad  of  blotting-paper,  and  expel  all 
air-bubbles  and  water  by  rolling  over  it  with  a  rolling  pin  covered 
with  India-rubber  tubing.  After  removing  the  pad,  take  a  penknife 
or  other  suitable  instrument  and  carefully  lift  up  one  corner  of  the 
waxed  paper ;  if  the  gelatine  be  good  you  will  find  the  collodion  film 
sticking  to  the  wood.  Remove  the  paper  entirely,  and,  should  any 
air-bubbles  be  left,  coax  them  carefully  to  the  side  with  a  small  brush 
dipped  in  water.  Avoid  manipulating  with  a  dry  brush.  Bubbles 
in  the  centre  of  the  block  are  best  got  rid  of  by  pricking  with 
a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  laying  on  the  blotting-pad,  and  rolling 
again. 

Now  we  have  to  cause  the  gelatine  to  lay  hold  of  the  silver  form¬ 
ing  the  image.  This  is  done  by  warming  the  face  of  the  block. 
It  must  be  understood  that  just  sufficient  heat  must  be  given  to 
make  the  gelatine  sticky ;  a  little  more  might  cause  a  desiccation  of 
the  collodion  and  render  it  insoluble. 

To  attain  this  I  use  India-rubber-bottomed  trays  filled  with  boiling 
water.  It  is  composed  of  a  simple  wooden  frame  one  and  a-half-inch 
high,  half-inch  strong,  and  the  bottom  is  India-rubber  sheeting 
brought  round  the  outside  and  nailed  at  the  top.  Be  sure  to  secure 
the  corners  well,  because  it  is  essential  that  this  tray  be  waterproof. 

Cover  the  face  of  the  wood  block  with  a  piece  of  blotting  or  tissue 
paper ;  pour  boiling  water  into  the  tray,  and  place  it  on  the  block. 
Leave  it  on  from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds  ;  that  will  be  enough  to 
warm  the  gelatine  sufficiently  to  grasp  the  silver  deposit. 

Removal  of  the  Collodion  Film. — Have  ready  in  a  beaker  some 
strong  spirits  of  wine  and  a  bottle  of  common  ether.  Remove  the 
tray  and  paper,  hold  the  block  over  a  funnel  stuck  into  a  bottle,  pour 
the  spirits  over  it,  seeing  that  it  covers  every  part,  and  then  keep 
pouring  the  ether  on  until  all  the  collodion  is  dissolved  and  removed, 
leaving  the  picture  sharp  and  clear  on  the  wood.  Be  careful  not  to 
pour  the  ether  on  the  block  first,  instead  of  the  alcohol. 

For  small  blocks  a  large  glass  funnel  answers  every  purpose,  but 
for  blocks  over  4X5  you  will  find  the  loss  of  ether  too  great,  as  the 
best  part  will  run  over  instead  of  into  the  funnel.  Another  thing  I 
may  mention :  the  re-dissolved  collodion  is  rather  sluggish,  and  does 
not  float  off  readily  from  the  block.  To  overcome  this  a  little 
mechanical  force  is  required,  and  the  expansion  caused  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  ether  supplies  this  force. 
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The  following  diagram  shows  the  arrangement  I  use  for  washing 
off  the  collodion. 


The  table  A  has  a  hole  cut  at  h  to  admit  the  neck  of  a  large  zinc 
funnel  B.  C  is  a  bottle  suspended  under  the  table  by  hooks  to  receive 
the  ether  from  the  funnel,  c  c  c  c  is  a  skeleton  stage  of  strong  iron 
wire,  on  which  rests  the  oblong  piece  of  wood  D.  This  piece  of  wood 
has  an  opening  in  the  middle  covered  with  strong  India-rubber  sheet¬ 
ing.  E  is  a  similar  piece  of  wood,  to  the  under  part  of  which  a  rod 
g,  of  about  half  an  inch  diameter  and  six  inches  in  length,  is  fixed. 
Two  inches  below  the  flat  wood  E  a  ball  of  gutta-percha  or  lead  is 
fixed  on  the  rod ;  a  small  slit  made  in  the  India-rubber  centre  of  D 
allows  the  rod  to  be  pushed  through  until  stopped  by  the  ball.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  rod  a  heavy  weight  is  fixed,  which  keeps  E 
always  horizontal.  I  is  a  tin  can  of  about  half-a-gallon  capacity, 
fitted  with  a  small  tube  at  the  bottom,  over  which  is  slipped  one  end 
of  an  India-rubber  tube  three  to  four  feet  in  length.  The  other  end 
of  this  tube  has  a  stopcock.  This  tin  can  must  hang  over  the  zinc 
funnel  at  least  three  feet  high. 

Put  your  wood  block  from  which  you  want  to  remove  the  collodion 
film  on  E,  and,  having  flooded  it  with  alcohol,  open  the  stopcock  of 
India-rubber  tube,  and  you  will  find  that  the  ether  contained  in  the 
tin  can  rushes  out  with  such  force  that  the  film  is  removed  in  a  very 
short  time.  Do  not  fill  the  can  more  than  half  full  with  ether,  and 
always  take  care  to  cork  the  can  up  directly  you  have  put  the  ether 
in.  The  same  ether  can  be  used  four  times,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
pour  a  little  fresh  ether  on  the  block  after  the  removal  of  collodion. 
It  will  be  found  sometimes  that,  when  the  ether  is  evaporated  and 
the  block  dry,  a  whitish  film  covers  the  picture,  especially  towards  the 
edges  where  the  film  or  collodion  floated  off.  This  is  easily  removed 
when  the  block  is  perfectly  dry  by  dipping  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  in 
clean  ether,  and  gently  rubbing  the  parts  so  affected  until  the  picture 
is  left  clean. 

The  commonest  solvents  can  be  used  for  this  process.  Strong 
wood  spirits  and  methylic  ether  at  2s.  6d.  per  pound  are  what  I  use. 
Some  pyroxyline  yields  a  collodion  that  does  not  redissolve  readily ; 
likewise  old  collodion  has  that  fault  often.  When  this  happens  add 
one  ounce  of  acetic  ether  to  the  pint  of  wood  spirit.  W.  B. 

N.B. — Avoid  wetting  the  boxwood  more  than  you  can  help,  and, 
to  prevent  warping,  moisten  both  sides  alike.  Never  dry  before  a 
fire  or  in  the  sun.  Never  let  a  block  lie  flat  (when  not  manipulating), 
but  always  stand  it  up  on  the  edge.  Ether  or  alcohol  has  no  effect 
on  the  wood. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

Bv  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

I  intended  to  have  made  some  observations  concerning  the  British 
Association,  and  the  great  influence  it  has  exercised  upon  the  progress 
of  photography ;  but  unfortunately,  so  far  as  the  reqent  proceedings 
of  that  body  are  concerned,  the  subject  appears  to  be  dead,  and  hence 
there  is  nothing  that  invites  comment.  What  shall  I  say  ?  Shame 


on  Liverpool?  If  not  on  Liverpool,  and  on  the  Liverpool  photo¬ 
graphers,  on  whom,  then,  is  the  blame  to  fall  ?  I  suppose  that  they 
are  not  inferior — report  says  they  are  somewhat  superior — to  other 
men  in  scientific  research  and  practical  application.  Why,  then — 
oh !  why — did  the  Liverpool  photographers  not  “  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance”  at  any  of  the  sectional  meetings  of  the  British  Association  ? 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Fun  to  make  game  of  the  lady  (the  latest 
“  Mrs.  Harris  ”)  who  expressed  her  desire  of  being  taken  in  a  “  vine- 
garette”  when  she  meant  a  “vignette;”  but, photographs  even  in 
vinegarettcs  are  not  quite  the  impossible  or  rare  things  imagined. 
When  passing  a  jeweller’s  shop,  last  week,  I  saw  in  the  window  a 
vinegarette,  on  the  lid  of  which  was  a  very  beautifully-executed  por¬ 
trait  of  Adelina  Patti,  the  famous  cantatrice. 

From  small  things  let  us  turn  to  those  of  more  importance  at  the 
present  moment.  You  have  bestowed  some  time  and  space  in  in¬ 
forming  us  how,  by  altering  the  inclination  of  the  object  to  the  lens, 
a  microscopic  subject  may  be  taken  in  binocular  form  with  perfect 
stereoscopic  relief.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  the  “  human  form 
divine  ”  might  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  ?  I  do  not  think  that 
the  method  of  doing  so  has  ever  been  published,  therefore  you  must 
please  excuse  me  if  I  go  into  the  matter  in  some  detail.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  seat  the  “  subject  ”  on  a  chair  the  upper 
portion  of  which  rotates  upon  its  stand.  Library  chairs  of  this  kind 
are  now  quite  common.  When  the  “  sitter  ”  on  a  chair  of  this  re¬ 
volving  character  is  posed,  direct  him  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  upon  a 
certain  point  not  too  near  to  him,  and  by  means  of  the  single-lens 
camera  take  on  one  end  of  the  plate  (I  am  supposing  that  a  modern 
carte  camera  for  taking  two  negatives  upon  one  glass  is  used)  the 
portrait  thus  presented,  and  on  the  other  end  a  second  portrait,  after 
the  original  has  been  slightly  rotated  on  the  chair,  so  as  to  present 
to  the  stationary  and  monocular  camera  a  different  view  of  the  sitter. 
This  method  of  obtaining  binocular  or  stereoscopic  photographs  is 
only  applicable  to  the  production  of  portraits  in  which  there  is  no 
“pronounced”  background.  The  sitter  varies  his  position  to  the 
camera  or  point  of  sight ;  but,  even  if  he  were  rotated  for  ninety  degrees, 
his  relation  to  the  background  would  not  be  altered.  If  the  camera 
were  slightly  moved  round  a  radius  of  which  the  sitter  was  the 
centre  the  effect  would  be  better  in  every  respect,  because  the  light¬ 
ing  would  be  precisely  similar  in  both  pictures. 

In  the  course  of  my  photographic  reading  during  the  past  month 
I  came  across  what  is  to  me  a  somewhat  obscure  passage  in  the 
lucubrations  of  “A  Working  Photographer.”  He  says — “We  read 
now  that  an  accurate  and  truthful  description  of  anyone’s  actions  is 
readily  defined  as  a  photograph.”  I,  at  any  rate,  have  never  met 
with  such  a  statement  previously,  and  I  should  like  to  be  informed 
where  the  “Working  Photographer”  has  found  it.  Concerning  the 
alleged  fact— -when  an  opera  glass  fell  from  my  hand  into  the  pit  at 
Her  Majesty’s  Opera,  could  that  action  of  mine  have  been  “  readily 
defined  as  a  photograph?”  Or  when  policeman  X  52  collared  the 
elevated  Miss  Dodds  at  the  street  corner  near  midnight— could  their 
actions  be  “readily  defined  as  a  photograph?”  In  the  latter  case 
it  could,  I  suspect,  only  be  so  if  the  “  intelligent  ”  officer’s  lantern 
were  well  supplied  with  magnesium  riband  instead  of  the  more 
humble,  although  equally  useful,  colza. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  in  the  remark  appended  to  the  extraordinary 
note  of  Mr.  John  Hampden,  in  which  he  broaches  his  singular  and 
antediluvian  notion  concerning  the  earth  being  a  flat  plane.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  any  person  with  even  the  most  rudimentary  education 
could  seriously  affirm  his  belief  in  such  a  dogma.  Photography 
may  be— nay,  is— an  efficient  agent  in  surveying ;  but  in  no  mode 
whatever  can  it  conduce  to  the  elucidation  of  the  question — “  Is  the 
earth  a  flat  plane  or  a  sphere  ?  ” — a  question  which  I  take  the  liberty 
of  denying  is  “worthy  the  attention  of  our  most  skilled  profes¬ 
sionals.”  If  photography  could  be  at  all  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the'  surveyor  for  this  purpose,  it  would  only  be  to  record  the  result 
of  observation.  Every  person  who  has  paid  the  least  attention  to 
the  subject  knows  that  when  a  ship  sails  away  from  a  given  point  of 
observation  she  disappears,  hull  first,  and  then  masts.  But  if  she 
were  photographed  at  various  stages  of  increasing  distance  what 
advantage  would  thereby  be  gained  over  ordinary  telescopic  observa¬ 
tion  ?  I  should,  however,  like  to  be  furnished  with  the  name  of  the 
person  who  is  to  adjudicate  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
competitive  papers  for  the  £5  prize  offered  by  Mr.  Hampden. 

A  Gravesend  correspondent,  Mr.  “  Pale  Brown,”  inquires  for  a 
method  by  which  faded  writing  on  calico  can  be  restored.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  if  he  applies  to  the  surface  very  acid  solution 
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of  pyrogallic  acid  to  which  a  little  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  added 
the  faded  writing  will  regain  its  original  vigour.  I  have  seen  this 
done  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  print ;  and  from  the  analogy  existing 
between  a  photograph  on  paper  and  a  piece  of  marking-ink  caligraphy 
on  calico,  I  imagine  that  it  ought  to  act  with  equal  effect  in  the 
latter  case. 

You  have  directed  attention,  in  an  answer  to  “Clericus”  in  the 
correspondence  column,  to  flashed  opal  glass  as  affording  a  good 
example  of  the  sinking-in  of  a  picture,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  I  can  furnish  you  with  a  much  better  illustration.  Prepare 
two  transparencies  on  collodion  as  for  transferring  to  the  enamel 
tablet  to  be  burnt-in,  and  on  one  pour  a  quantity  of  gelatine  con¬ 
taining  only  a  little  oxide  of  zinc,  while  the  other  is  similarly  coated 
with  gelatine  containing  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  this  pig¬ 
ment.  Let  the  quantity  in  each  case  be  such  as  to  form,  when  dry, 
a  film  as  thick  as  that  of  a  stout  card.  Now  examine  the  two, 
and  while  that  which  contains  the  largest  proportion  of  pigment  will 
be  found  to  be  as  brilliant  as  though  it  were  taken  on  ivory  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  not  saying  very  much),  the  other  will  be  exceedingly 
poor  and  devoid  of  force. 


SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY* 

The  well-regulated  mind  of  the  speculative  philosopher  is  not  set  at 
rest  on  the  question  of  spectrum  analysis  by  the  characteristic  displays 
of  various  hues.  To  men  like  Meiloni,  Knoblauch,  and  others, |the 
existing  differences  find  other  explanations  than  those  nearest  at 
hand  and  generally  easiest  understood.  They  look  upon  the  ray  of 
light  as  upon  a  delicate  elastic  medium  called  ether,  the  transverse 
oscillations  of  which  are  of  different  duration,  and,  consequently,  of 
various  wave  lengths  and  different  refrangibility.  It  is  in  the  quality 
of  the  substances  under  the  influence  of  light,  in  the  physiological 
sensibility  of  ttie  eye  for  oscillations  of  certain  durations,  in  the 
susceptibility  of  combinations  of  chlorine  for  the  impetus  to  decom¬ 
position  by  oscillations  of  other  durations,  and  not  in  the  ray  itself 
that  the  difference  of  the  luminous,  caloric,  and  chemical  constituents 
of  light  are  to  be  found.  They  are  oscillations  of  one  and  the  same 
medium, 'changing  only  in  its  throb. 

Across  the  Atlantic,  men  with  somewhat  less  reticence  than  our¬ 
selves  with  regard  to  laurels  of  the  future,  indulge  in  speculations 
bold  and  wide.  Says  the  Erving  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy  in  Harvard  College “  Is  it  not,  then,  in  this  motion 
that  the  individuality  of  the  element  resides?  and  may  not  all  matter 
be  alike  in  its  ultimate  essence?” 

A  Fraunhofer’s  line  in  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum  signifies 
absence  of  light  of  the  peculiar  wave-length  which  corresponds  to 
the  refraction  at  that  particular  spot.  A  similar  dark  line  in  the 
ultra-violet  part,  that  is  a  bright  one  in  the  photographic  negative 
of  this  part,  means  the  same  thing — absence  of  light  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  refrangibility  in  the  ray  of  sunlight.  But  if  any  kind 
of  light  in  the  solar  ray  is  wanting  where  the  neighbouring  kinds 
still  exist,  then  this  deficiency  must  be  caused  by  the  absorption  of 
that  particular  kind  of  light  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun.  A  gaseous 
body  absorbs  that  kind  of  light  which  it  emits  on  being  heated.  This 
is  the  key  to  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  in  accordance  with  which  there 
must  exist  gases  which,  in  the  ultra-violet  parts  of  the  spectrum, 
manifest  themselves.  On  refraction  through  a  quartz  prism  they 
bring  about  chemical  action  at  certain  places,  and  these  become 
apparent  in  the  photographic  negative  as  dark  lines  corresponding  to 
the  light  lines  in  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum.  This  is  tantamount 
to  a  photograph  of  the  invisible,  and  it  is  undeniably  true  that,  by 
means  of  photography,  a  spectrum  analysis  of  the  invisible  is  about 
to  be  established. 

In  experimenting  with  gases  the  negative  will  exhibit  a  photo¬ 
graphic  discontinuous  spectrum,  consisting  of  dark  lines  separated 
by  intervals.  Incandescent  solid  or  liquid  substances  produce  more 
or  less  extended  blackening  of  the  photographic  negative-— the  con¬ 
tinuous  spectrum.  The  arrangement  of  these  lines  is  doubtless  as 
characteristic  for  the  light  of  gases  and  vapours  of  various  substances 
as  the  well-studied  lines  in  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum.  For 
these  the  law  has  been  established  that  they  are  solely  dependent  on 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  respective  gas  and  its  caloric  con¬ 
ditions,  but  totally  independent  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
heated — whether  by  the  aid  of  a  chemical  process,  by  the  positive  or 
negative  part  of  the  electric  spark,  or  by  whatever  other  cause. 
Sodium  vapour  ever  emits  a  light  showing  the  characteristic  double 
line,  heat  it  as  and  how  you  list.  This  law,  moreover,  holds  good 
*  Continue*  from  page  460, 


undoubtedly  also  in  the  ultra-violet  part.  This  generalisation, 
however,  is  not  always  endorsed  by  philosophers ;  certainly  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  therefrom  are  not  distinctly  established. 

We  hear  and  read  of  such  things  as  the  fluorescence  and  chemical 
action  of  the  “negative”  light  in  Geissler’s  tubes,  as  if  the  poles  of 
the  interrupted  electrical  current  were  guilty  of  any  influence  in  the 
matter.  The  negative  light  is  evidently  the  effect  of  the  incandescent 
chemical  substance,  or  near  the  negative  electrode,  which,  emit¬ 
ting  its  characteristic  violet  or  ultra-violet  rays,  produces  the  vivid 
fluorescence  and  chemical  action. 

Professors  Kuhn  and  Reitlinger  have  demonstrated  this  by  obser¬ 
vations  made  on  the  subject  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen 
Geissler’s  tubes.  It  was  found  that  nitrogen  tubes  underwent  certain 
changes  by  protracted  use.  The  spectra  of  all  the  other  constituents 
in  the  interior  of  the  tube  agreed  in  such  a  case  generally  with  the 
spectra  of  the  light  on  the  negative  electrode,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  fluorescence  of  the  glass  became  visible  not  only  near  the  nega¬ 
tive  pole,  as  in  the  case  of  fresh  tubes,  but  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  interior.  If  the  chemical  action  had  been  investigated  as  well  as 
the  fluorescence  in  these  experiments,  it  is  almost  beyond  a  doubt, 
from  the  connection  existing  between  these  two  manifestations,  that 
while  the  chemical  action  was  strongest  near  the  negative  pole  in  the 
fresh  tube,  its  intensity  was  spread  over  the  whole  similar  to  the 
fluorescence. 

The  experiments  alluded  to  corroborate  the  opinion  that  the  ultra¬ 
violet  discontinuous  spectra  are  as  characteristic  for  the  several  gases 
and  vapours  as  the  visible  ones,  and  this  opens  another  field  of  use 
for  photography.  In  removing  the  veil  from  the  unseen,  it  introduces 
the  analytic  philosopher  and  student  of  spectrum  analysis  into  another 
chamber  of  the  region  fraught  with  mystery  and  awe. 

E.  Fournier. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BACKGROUNDS;  OR  SOME  OLD  FRIENDS  WITH  NEW 

FACES. 

There  are  certain  photographic  “  moves  and  dodges  ”  that  crop  up 
every  now  and  then  among  photographers — just  as  tramways,  sewers, 
and  water-pipes  do  among  borough  “  great  guns  ”  and  ratepayers ; 
and  one  of  the  things  of  some  note  and  pretence  in  this  way  is 
backgrounds.  It  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to  write  up  or  write 
down,  or  attempt  to  prove  or  disprove  that  this,  that,  or  the  other  is 
right  or  wrong.  I  was  among  the  earliest  who  pictured  and  wrote 
on  the  subject ;  it  is  now  again  coming  before  photographers,  and  I 
shall,  therefore,  offer  some  modifications  and  improvements  on  some 
former  hints  and  dodges. 

The  Drum  Niche-Head  Background. — This  is  something  like  one 
of  the  large  niches  common  in  the  halls  or  on  the  staircases  of  large 
mansions ;  they  generally  hold  a  bit  of  plaster  or  marble  sculp¬ 
ture,  such  as  a  female  figure  with  a  lamp,  and  everyone  who 
has  seen  this  must  have  been  more  or  less  struck  with  the  soft 
and  beautiful  effects  of  the  same  when  seen  either  by  daylight  or 
lamplight. 

On  noticing  all  this  some  years  back,  I  have  thought  it  quite 
possible  to  adapt  the  hint,  and  utilise  it  for  effect  in  the  photogra¬ 
phic  studio.  It  can  be  made  of  deal,  and  of  the  shape  of  a  monster 
half  drum,  with  a  hinged  and  shifting  niche  head.  This,  as  the 
drum  is  moved  and  placed,  will,  by  lifting  back  or  leaving  on,  give  a 
great  gradation  of  tone  and  some  fine  shadow  effects  to  card  pictures, 
&c.,  &c.  When  the  half-drum  frame  and  head  are  put  together  the 
skeleton  can  be  covered  with  coarse  canvas  or  brown  paper,  finish¬ 
ing  with  a  few  coats  of  priming.  It  will  readily  support  itself,  and 
can  be  placed  at  any  angle  to  suit  the  operator  and  secure  any  par¬ 
ticular  shadow  effect  that  he  may  think  necessary  or  desirable. 

Much  assistance  to  the  varied  shadows  will  be  given  by  having 
folding  side-wing  pieces  to  hinge  on  to  the  drum  hollow,  and  thereby 
increase  or  decrease  the  intensity  of  the  various  pictorial  and 
chiaroscuro  effects.  The  centre  hollow  drum-piece  could  be  made  as 
a  skeleton  frame  lathed  over,  and  then  coated  with  fine  plaster. 

In  place  of  using  the  drum  hollow  back,  a  plain  frame  backing 
could  be  put  in  requisition.  The  general  failure  of  these  sort  of 
things  has  hitherto  been  their  scant  and  small  dimensions.  They 
should  be ‘of  such  proportions  as  to  admit  of  enclosing  the  sitter,  as 
it  were,  in  a  small  room.  They  had  better  be  too  large  than  too 
small ;  for,  if  the  latter,  they  are  next  to  useless. 

The  cost  of  making  them  is  but  little,  and  in  better  work  and  more 
artistic  productions  will  well  repay  the  outlay.  An  old  author  says 
many  good  things  are  “  hid  away  and  lost  for  want  of  a  hint  or 
telling.”  Graphicus. 
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CHROMO-PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Improvements  in  Photography  by  Processes  which  Combine 
Printing,  Painting,  and  Transferring,  for  the  Production  of 
Chromo-photographs. 

[Specification.] 

In  carrying  out  my  invention,  I  use  ordinary  negatives,  but  I  do  not 
use  ordinary  paper  prints. 

The  Printing. — I  proceed,  in  the  first  place,  to  produce  a  print  or 
copy  from  a  negative  that  is  independent  of,  or  that  can  be  separated 
from,  the  glass  or  paper,  or  other  temporary  support  necessary  to  its 
formation.  For  this  purpose  I  coat  one  side  of  a  glass  plate  with 
collodio-chloride  of  silver  having  a  good  body  of  collodion,  and  having 
dried  and  fumed  the  surface  with  ammonia  I  print  strongly,  and  tone 
the  image,  if  necessary,  with  solutions  of  all,  or  any,  or  either  of  the 
chlorides  of  gold,  platinum,  and  sodium.  With  these  three  the  ope¬ 
rator,  with  a  little  practice,  can  produce  a  picture  of  almost  any  tone 
or  colour — red,  blue,  or  yellow,  or  combinations  of  them. 

To  describe  another  suitable  method :  I  coat  a  plate  of  glass  with 
plain  collodion  and  immerse  in  water  for  some  minutes.  I  then  pour 
over  this  wet  surface  a  mixture  of  honey,  albumen,  and  saturated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  water — about  equal  parts  of  each ; 
or  I  use  other  well-known  substitutes,  such  as  sugar,  gum,  and  bichro¬ 
mate  of  ammonia.  This  prepared  plate  is  dried  at  the  fire  in  dark¬ 
ness,  and,  after  exposure  to  light  under  a  positive  photograph,  colour 
in  powder  is  applied  with  a  soft  brush.  To  develope  the  picture,  it 
is  now  immersed  in  water  slightly  acidulated  with  sfulphuric  acid ;  or 
a  few  drops  of  strong  ammonia  in  the  water  serves  the  same  purpose 
of  clearing  away  the  yellow  chromate.  This  picture,  when  dry,  is 
ready  for  the  next  process. 

F or  pictures  of  this  kind,  instead  of  using  a  negative  I  employ  a 
positive,  or  print  from  a  negative  obtained  with  collodio-chloride  of 
silver,  as  already  described,  There  are  many  other  well-known 
methods  or  processes  for  producing  prints  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
namely,  the  ordinary  photographic  collodion  processes,  wet  or  dry, 
including  enlargements  by  the  camera;  the  carbon  process;  the 
Woodbury  process;  or  by  any  other  method  by  which  a  photo¬ 
graphic  copy  can  be  made  that  has  the  same  or  a  similar  appearance 
on  either  side  when  produced  upon  glass. 

Having  obtained  the  print  on  glass  I  proceed  to  the  painting.  I 
use  the  artist’s  oil  colours  mixed  with  japanners’  gold-size  or  other 
quick  driers  for  saving  time.  I  can  also  use  water  colours  to  begin 
with,  as  in  the  case  of  a  portrait,  for  colouring  the  lips,  articles  of 
jewellery,  or  for  remedying  spots  or  defects,  as  this  can  be  dried  at 
once.  I  then  paint  over  the  whole  with  the  appropriate  local  colours 
of  the  parts,  and  the  painting  may  be  completed  at  once. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  effect  is  to  be  observed  from  the 
other  side,  which  can  be  readily  done  when  the  picture  is  on  glass. 
After  a  little  practice,  however,  in  this  way,  some  of  my  assistants 
prefer  to  apply  the  colour  to  the  film-photograph  supported  on  paper 
and  removed  from  the  glass,  by  pasting  white  paper  on  the  film,  using 
starch,  sugar,  or  gelatine,  or  a  mixture  of  these,  in  water.  This  is 
allowed  to  dry,  and  can  readily  be  removed  from  the  glass  at  any 
time  by  slightly  moistening  it  again.  This  has  the  advantage,  with 
others  to  be  after  noted,  of  giving  the  picture  in  its  true  relative  posi¬ 
tions  when  finished,  in  the  case  of  direct  prints  on  glass  from  nega¬ 
tives  being  used. 

Transferring. — The  picture,  when  dry,  is  ready  to  be  transferred  to 
canvas  or  any  other  suitable  surface  or  material,  and  is,  in  fact,  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  condition  of  a  picture  ready  to  be  lined,  which  is  an 
ordinary  operation  of  the  picture-liner.  I  smear  the  painted  surface, 
as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  canvas,  with  what  is  known  to  picture- 
liners  as  “  lining  paste  ” — a  mixture  of  glue,  flour,  and  Venice  tur¬ 
pentine — the  two  pasted  surfaces  being  pressed  together.  The  excess 
of  paste  is  expelled  by  passing  over  it  a  smoothing  iron  heated  to 
about  130°,  and  soon  after  the  picture  readily  parts  from  the  glass. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  if  the  picture  be  removed  from  the  glass 
whilst  still  warm  and  moist  a  duller  surface  is  got  than  when  the 
picture  is  not  detached  for  a  day  or  two,  when  it  then  receives  or 
partakes  of  the  quality  of  the  surface  of  its  support,  whether  dull  or 
polished. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  painting 
the  film  as  still  adhering  to  glass ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  use  the  paper-supported  film  for  painting  on,  as  in  the  case  of 
transferring  the  picture  to  a  rigid  surface,  such  as  a  panel ;  and  it 
becomes  very  important  when  a  number  of  copies  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  is  required,  as  in  the  case  of  reproducing  works  of  art,  as  the 
colours  can  then  be  applied  by  chromo-lithography  or  other  known 
mechanical  means,  and  when  the  picture  has  been  trimmed  at  the 
edges  and  transferred  with  the  painted  side  down,  as  already  ex¬ 


plained,  to  paper,  cardboard,  or  other  permanent  support,  the 
paper  temporarily  covering  the  picture  is  easily  removed  by  passing 
over  it  a  sponge  dipped  in  tepid  water. 

By  another  application  of  the  same  principle  I  can  produce  vitri¬ 
fied  enamel-chromo-photographs.  In  carrying  out  this  part  of  my 
invention  I  produce  a  vitrifiable  film-photograph  by  either  of  the 
well-known  methods  known  severally  as  Griine’s  method  and  the 
“  dusting-on  ”  process. 

I  now  cut  from  a  large  globe  of  blown,  thin,  soft  glass  a  piece  of 
the  required  size  and  shape.  I  cover  the  convex  side  with  this  film, 
and,  after  filling  up  the  concave  with  stucco,  I  subject  this  to  heat  in 
the  muffle  of  an  enameller’s  furnace.  When  cool,  I  paint  this 
picture  with  appropriate  enamel  colours,  and  again  fire.  This  thin 
glass,  bearing  the  painted  picture,  is  returned  to  the  muffle,  picture 
side  down,  and  allowed  to  fall  over  a  white  enamel  surface  prepared 
to  receive  it.  The  edges  can  now  be  ground  and  polished,  to  fit  any 
setting. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention  and  the  manner 
of  carrying  the  same  into  effect,  I  would  observe  that  I  do  not  confine 
myself  to  the  precise  details  herein  described,  as  they  may  be  modi¬ 
fied  as  circumstances  may  require ;  but  what  I  claim  as  novel  and 
desire  to  be  secured  to  me  by  the  hereinbefore  in  part  recited  letters 
patent  is — The  production  of  chromo-photographs  by  introducing 
colours  between  the  photograph  and  its  support,  such  photographs 
being  embodied  in  a  transferrable  transparent  film  or  medium,  the 
support  being  opaque.  William  McCraw. 


THE  RELATION  OF  ART  TO  USE.* 

Now  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  you,  who  will  not  care  to  go 
through  the  labour  necessary  to  draw  flowers  or  animals,  may  yet  have 
pleasure  in  attaining  some  moderately  accurate  skill  of  sketching  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  greater  pleasure  still  in  directing  it  usefully.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  we  were  to  take  up  the  historical  scenery  in  Carlyle’s  Friedrich. 
Too  justly  the  historian  accuses  the  genius  of  past  art,  in  that,  types  of 
too  many  such  elsewhere,  the  galleries  of  Berlin — “are  made  up,  like 
other  galleries,  of  goat-footed  Pan,  Europa’s  Bull,  Romulus’s  She- Wolf, 
and  the  Correggiosity  of  Correggio,  and  contain,  for  instance,  no  portrait 
of  Friedrich  the  Great — no  likeness  at  all,  or  next  to  none  at  all,  of  the 
noble  series  of  human  realities,  or  of  any  part  of  them,  who  have  sprung, 
not  from  the  idle  brains  of  dreaming  dilettanti,  but  from  the  head  of  God 
Almighty,  to  make  this  poor  authentic  earth  a  little  memorable  for  us, 
and  to  do  a  little  work  that  may  be  eternal  there.”  So  Carlyle  tells 
us— too  truly !  We  cannot  now  draw  Friedrich  for  him,  but  we  can 
draw  some  of  the  old  castles  and  cities  that  were  the  cradles  of  German 
life — Hohenzollern,  Hapsburg,  Marburg,  and  such  others — we  may  keep 
some  authentic  likeness  of  these  for  the  future.  Suppose  we  were  to 
take  up  that  first  volume  of  Friedrich  and  put  outlines  to  it,  shall 
we  begin  by  looking  for  Henry  the  Fowler’s  tomb — Carlyle  himself 
asks  if  he  has  any — at  Quedlinburg,  and  so  downwards,  rescuing  what 
we  can?  That  would  certainly  be  making  our  work  of  some  true 
use. 

But  I  have  told  you  enough,  it  seems  to  me,  at  least  today,  of 
the  function  of  art  in  recording  fact ;  let  me  now  finally,  and  with  all 
distinctness  possible  to  me,  state  to  you  its  main  business  of  all — its 
services  in  the  actual  uses  of  daily  life. 

You  are  surprised,  perhaps,  t®  hear  me  call  this  its  main  business. 
That  is  indeed  so,  however.  The  giving  brightness  to  picture  is  much, 
but  the  giving  brightness  to  life  more.  And  remember,  were  it  as 
patterns  only,  you  cannot  without  the  realities  have  the  pictures.  You 
cannot  have  a  landscape  by  Turner  without  a  country  for  him  to  paint. 
You  cannot  have  a  portrait  by  Titian  without  a  maa  to  be  pourtrayed. 
I  need  not  prove  that  to  you,  I  suppose,  in  these  short  terms ;  but  in 
the  outcome  I  can  get  no  soul  to  believe  that  the  beginning  of  art  is  in 
getting  our  country  clean  and  our  people  beautiful.  I  have  been  ten 
years  trying  to  get  this  very  plain  certainty— I  do  not  say  believed— but 
even  thought  of,  as  anything  but  a  monstrous  proposition.  To  get  your 
country  clean  and  your  people  lovely — I  assure  you  that  is  a  necessary 
work  of  art  to  begin  with  !  There  has,  indeed,  been  art  in  countries 
where  people  lived  in  dirt  to  serve  God,  but  never  in  countries  where 
they  lived  in  dirt  to  serve  the  devil.  There  has  indeed  been  art  where 
the  people  were  not  all  lovely — where  even  their  lips  were  thick  and 
their  skins  black  because  the  sun  had  looked  upon  them ;  but  never  in  a 
country  where  the  people  were  pale  with  miserable  toil  and  deadly  shade, 
and  where  the  lips  of  youth,  instead  of  being  full  with  blood,  were 
pinched  by  famine  or  warped  with  poison.  And  now,  therefore,  note 
this  well — the  gist  of  all  these  long  prefatory  talks.  I  said  that  the 
two  great  moral  instincts  were  those  of  Order  and  Kindness.  Now, 
all  the  arts  are  founded  on  agriculture  by  the  hand,  and  on  the  graces, 
and  kindness  of  feeding,  and  dressing,  and  lodging  your  people.  Greek 
art  begins  in  the  garden  of  Alcinous — perfect  order,  leeks  in  beds  and 
fountains  in  pipes.  And  Christian  art,  as  it  arose  out  of  chivalry,  was 
only  possible  so  far  as  chivalry  compelled  both  kings  and  knights  to  care 
*  Continued  from  page  464. 
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for  the  right  personal  training  of  their  people ;  it  perished  utterly  when 
those  kings  and  knights  became  $r]pop6poi,  devourers  of  the  people. 
And  it  will  become  possible  again  only  when,  literally,  the  sword  is 
beaten  into  the  ploughshare,  when  your  St.  George  of  England  shall 
justify  his  name,  and  Christian  art  shall  be  known,  as  its  Master  was, 
in  breaking  of  bread. 

Now  look  at  the  working  out  of  this  broad  principle  in  minor 
detail ;  observe  how,  from  highest  to  lowest,  health  of  art  has  first 
depended  on  reference  to  industrial  use.  There  is  first  the  need  of  cup 
and  platter,  especially  of  cup ;  for  you  can  put  your  meat  on  the 
Harpies’,  or  any  other,  tables  ;  but  you  must  have  your  cup  to  drink 
from.  And,  to  hold  it  conveniently,  you  must  put  a  handle  to  it ;  and 
to  fill  it  when  it  is  empty,  you  must  have  a  large  pitcher  of  some  sort ; 
and,  to  carry  the  pitcher,  you  may  most  advisably  have  two  handles. 
Modify  the  forms  of  these  needful  possessions  according  to  the  various 
requirements  of  drinking  largely  and  drinking  delicately ;  of  pouring 
easily  out,  or  of  keeping  for  years  the  perfume  in  ;  of  storing  in  cellars 
or  bearing  from  fountains ;  of  sacrificial  libation,  of  Pan,  athenaic 
treasure  of  oil,  and  sepulchral  treasure  of  ashes — and  you  have  a 
resultant  series  of  beautiful  form  and  decoration,  from  the  rude  amphora 
of  red  earth  up  to  Cellini’s  vases  of  gems  and  crystal,  in  which  series, 
but  especially  in  the  more  simple  conditions  of  it,  are  developed  the 
most  beautiful  lines  and  most  perfect  types  of  severe  composition  which 
have  yet  been  attained  by  art. 

But  again,  that  you  may  fill  your  cup  with  pure  water,  you  must  go 
to  the  well  or  spring ;  you  need  a  fence  round  the  well ;  you  need  some 
tube  or  trough,  or  other  means  of  confining  the  stream  at  the  spring. 
For  the  conveyance  of  the  current  to  any  distance  you  must  build 
either  enclosed  or  open  aqueduct;  and  in  the  hot  square  of  the  city 
where  you  set  it  free  you  find  it  good  for  health  and  pleasantness  to  let 
it  leap  into  a  fountain.  On  these  several  needs  you  have  a  school  of 
sculpture  founded;  in  the  decoration  of  the  walls  of  wells  in  level 
countries,  and  of  the  sources  of  springs  in  mountainous  ones,  and 
chiefly  of  all,  where  the  women  of  household  or  market  meet  at  the 
city  fountain.  There  is,  however,  a  farther  reason  for  the  use  of  art 
here  than  in  any  other  material  service,  so  far  as  we  may  by  art  express 
our  reverence  or  thankfulness.  Whenever  a  nation  is  in  its  right  mind 
it  always  has  a  deep  sense  of  divinity  in  the  gift  of  rain  from  heaven, 
filling  its  heart  with  food  and  gladness ;  and  all  the  more  when  that 
gift  becomes  gentle  and  perennial  in  the  flowing  of  springs.  It  literally  is 
not  possible  that  any  fruitful  power  of  the  Muses  should  be  put  forth 
upon  a  people  which  disdains  their  Helicon ;  still  less  is  it  possible  that 
any  Christian  nation  should  grow  up  ‘  *  tanquam  lignum  quod  plantatum 
est  secus  decursus  aquarum,"  which  cannot  recognise  the  lesson  meant  in 
their  being  told  of  the  places  where  Rebekah  was  met ;  where  Rachel, 
where  Zipporah,  and  she  who  was  asked  for  water  under  Mount 
Gerizim  by  a  Stranger,  weary,  who  had  nothing  to  draw  with. 

And  truly,  when  our  mountain  springs  are  set  apart  in  vale  or  craggy 
glen,  or  glade  of  wood  green  through  the  drought  of  summer,  far  from 
cities,  then  it  is  best  let  them  stay  in  their  own  happy  peace ;  but  if 
near  towns,  and  liable  therefore  to  be  defiled  by  common  usage,  we 
could  not  use  the  loveliest  art  more  worthily  than  by  sheltering  the 
spring  and  its  first  pools  with  precious  marbles  ;  nor  ought  anything  to 
be  esteemed  more  important  as  a  means  of  healthy  education,  than  the 
care  to  keep  the  streams  of  it  afterwards  to  as  a  great  a  distance  as 
possible,  pure,  full  of  fish,  and  easily  accessible  to  children.  There  used 
to  be,  thirty  years  ago,  a  little  rivulet  of  the  Wandel,  about  an  inch 
deep,  which  ran  over  the  carriage-road  and  under  a  foot-bridge  just 
under  the  last  chalk  hill  near  Croydon.  Alas !  men  came  and  went ; 
and  it — did  not  go  on  for  ever.  It  has  long  since  been  bricked  over  by 
the  parish  authorities,  but  there  was  more  education  in  that  stream  with 
its  minnows  than  you  could  get  out  of  a  hundred  pounds  spent  yearly 
in  the  parish  schools,  even  though  you  were  to  spend  every  farthing  of 
it  in  teaching  the  nature  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  the  names  and 
rate  per  minute  of  all  the  rivers  in  Asia  and  America. 

Well,  the  gist  of  this  matter  lies  here,  then.  Suppose  we  want  a 
school  of  pottery  again  in  England,  all  we  poor  artists  are  ready  to  do 
the  best  we  can  to  show  you  how  pretty  a  line  may  be  that  is  twisted 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  and  how  a  plain  household-blue 
will  make  a  pattern  on  white,  and  how  ideal  art  may  be  got  out  of  the 
spaniel’s  colours  of  black  and  tan.  But  I  tell  you  beforehand  all  that 
we  can  do  will  be  utterly  useless  unless  you  teach  your  peasant  to  say 

grace,  not  only  before  meat,  but  before  drink,  and,  having  provided 
im  with  Greek  cups  and  platters,  provide  him  also  with  something 
that  is  not  poisoned  to  put  into  them. 

There  cannot  be  any  need  that  I  should  trace  for  you  the  conditions 
of  art  that  are  directly  founded  on  serviceableness  of  dress  and  of 
armour ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  affirm  to  you  in  the  most  positive  manner 
that,  after  recovering  for  the  poor  wholesomeness  of  food,  your  next 
step  towards  founding  schools  of  art  in  England  must  be  in  recovering 
for  the  poor  decency  and  wholesomeness  of  dress,  thoroughly  good  in 
substance,  fitted  for  their  daily  work,  becoming  to  their  rank  in  life, 
and  worn  with  order  and  dignity.  And  this  order  and  dignity  must  be 
taught  them  by  the  women  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  whose 
minds  can  be  in  nothing  right,  as  long  as  they  are  so  wrong  in  this 
matter  as  to  endure  the  squalor  of  the  poor  while  they  themselves 
dress  gaily.  And  on  the  proper  pride  and  comfort  of  both  poor  and 


rich  in  dress  must  be  founded  the  true  arts  of  dress,  carried  on  by 
masters  of  manufacture  no  less  careful  of  the  perfectness  and  beauties 
of  their  tissues,  and  of  all  that  in  substance  and  design  can  be  bestowed 
upon  them,  than  ever  the  armourers  of  Milan  and  Damascus  were  care¬ 
ful  of  their  steel. 

Then,  in  the  third  place,  having  recovered  some  wholesome  habits  of 
life  as  to  food  and  dress,  we  must  recover  them  as  to  lodging.  I  said 
just  now  that  the  best  architecture  was  but  a  glorified  roof.  Think  of  it. 
The  dome  of  the  Vatican,  the  porches  of  Rheims  or  Chartres,  the 
vaults  and  arches  of  their  aisles,  the  canopy  of  the  tomb,  and  the  spire 
of  the  belfry,  are  all  forms  resulting  from  the  mere  requirement  that  a 
certain  space  shall  be  strongly  covered  from  heat  and  rain.  More  than 
that — as  I  have  tried  all  through  The  Stones  of  Venice  to  show — 
the  lovely  forms  of  these  were  every  one  of  them  developed  in  civil 
and  domestic  building,  and  only  after  their  invention  employed  eccle¬ 
siastically  on  the  grandest  scale.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
noticed,  but  I  think  you  cannot  but  have  noticed,  here  in  Oxford  as 
elsewhere,  that  our  modern  architects  never  seem  to  know  what  to  do 
with  their  roofs.  Be  assured  until  the  roofs  are  right  nothing  else  will 
be  ;  and  there  are  just  two  ways  of  keeping  them  right.  Never  build 
them  of  iron,  but  only  of  wood  or  stone ;  and,  secondly,  take  care  that 
in  every  town  the  little  roofs  are  built  before  the  large  ones,  and  that 
everybody  who  wants  one  has  got  one.  And  we  must  try  also  to  make 
everybody  want  one — that  is  to  say,  at  some  not  very  advanced  period 
of  life  men  should  desire  to  have  a  home  which  they  do  not  wish  to 
quit  any  more,  suited  to  their  habits  of  life,  and  likely  to  be  more  and 
more  suitable  to  them  until  their  death.  And  men  must  desire  to  have 
these  their  dwelling-places  built  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  furnished 
and  decorated  daintily  and  set  in  pleasant  places,  in  bright  light  and 
good  air,  being  able  to  choose  for  themselves  that  at  least  as  well  as 
swallows.  And  when  the  houses  are  grouped  together  in  cities,  men 
must  have  so  much  civic  fellowship  as  to  subject  their  architecture  to  a 
common  law,  and  so  much  civic  pride  as  to  desire  that  the  whole 
gathered  group  of  human  dwellings  should  be  a  lovely  thing,  not  a 
frightful  one  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Not  many  weeks  ago  an  English 
clergyman,  a  master  of  this  university,  a  man  not  given  to  sentiment, 
but  of  middle  age  and  great  practical  sense,  told  me  by  accident,  and 
wholly  without  reference  to  the  subject  now  before  us,  that  he  never 
could  enter  London  from  his  country  parsonage  but  with  closed  eyes, 
lest  the  sight  of  the  blocks  of  houses  which  the  railroad  intersected  in 
the  suburbs  should  unfit  him,  by  the  horror  of  it,  for  his  day’s  work. 

Now,  it  is  not  possible — and  I  repeat  to  you  only  in  more  deliberate 
terms  what  I  wrote  just  twenty-two  years  ago  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture — it  is  not  possible  to  have  any  right  morality, 
happiness,  or  art  in  any  country  where  the  cities  are  thus  built,  or  thus, 
let  me  rather  say,  clotted  and  coagulated — spots  of  a  dreadful  mildew 
spreading  by  patches  and  blotches  over  the  country  they  consume.  You 
must  have  lovely  cities,  crystallised,  not  coagulated,  into  form ;  limited 
in  size,  and  not  casting  out  the  scum  and  scurf  of  them  into  an  encircling 
eruption  of  shame,  but  girded  each  with  its  sacred  pomcerium,  and 
with  garlands  of  gardens  full  of  blossoming  trees  and  softly-guided 
streams. 

This  is  impossible,  you  say !  It  may  be  so.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  its  possibility,  but  only  with  its  indispensability.  More  than  that 
must  be  possible,  however,  before  you  can  have  a  school  of  art,  namely, 
that  you  find  places  elsewhere  than  in  England,  or  at  least  in  otherwise 
unserviceable  parts  of  England,  for  the  establishment  of  manufactories 
needing  the  help  of  fire,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  rexvai  fiavavcriKai  and 
inlppriToi,  of  which  it  was  long  ago  known  to  be  the  constant  that 
£  acr^oXtas  paXurra  exoucrt  ku\  <piXuv  ual  iriXecas  (TvveiripeXtiaOai,'  and  to 
reduce  such  manufactures  to  their  lowest  limit,  so  that  nothing  may 
ever  be  made  of  iron  that  can  as  effectually  be  made  of  wood  or  stone, 
and  nothing  moved  by  steam  that  can  be  as  effectually  moved  by 
natural  forces.  And  observe,  that  for  all  mechanical  effort  required  in 
social  life  and  in  cities,  water-power  is  infinitely  more  than  enough ;  for 
anchored  mills  on  the  large  rivers,  and  mills  moved  by  sluices  from 
reservoirs  filled  by  the  tide,  will  give  you  command  of  any  quantity  of 
constant  motive  power  you  need. 

Agriculture  by  the  hand,  then,  and  absolute  refusal  or  banishment  of 
unnecessary  igneous  force,  are  the  first  conditions  of  a  school  of  art  in 
any  country.  And  until  you  do  this,  be  it  soon  or  late,  things  will 
continue  in  that  triumphant  state  to  which,  for  want  of  finer  art,  your 
mechanism  has  brought  them  ;  that,  though  England  is  deafened  with 
spinning  wheels,  her  people  have  not  clothes — though  she  is  black  with 
digging  of  fuel,  they  die  of  cold- — and  though  she  has  sold  her  soul  for 
gain  they  die  of  hunger.  Stay  in  that  triumph,  if  you  choose ;  but  be 
assured  of  this,  it  is  not  one  which  the  fine  arts  will  ever  share  with  you. 

( To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 


London  Fog. — During  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  week  the  great 
winter  enemy  of  London  photographers,  fog,  made  its  appearance  in 
several  parts  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  rather  of  a  hazy  and  misty 
than  of  the  well-known  brown  description,  but  it.  was  of  a  character 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  negatives  from  being  obtained  on  Wednesday, 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  unless  with  a  prolonged  exposure. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Heating. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

City  of  London  College. 

Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

13th  . 

Manchester  (Annual  Meeting) . . 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
the  27th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library,  WilliamBrown-street, — the  President, 
Mr.  John  Henderson,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  passed,  Mr.  J.  Leader 
Williams’s  proposal  for  a  photographic  competitionbeing  corrected  to  read 
as  follows: — “Resolved,  that  there  be  a  photographic  competition  of 
pictures  taken  in  1870 ;  the  producer  of  the  best  of  the  undernamed 
sets  to  receive  two-thirds  of  the  others  shown  in  competition,  the 
second  best  the  remainder  of  the  same  size. 

Stereo. ,  and  not  exceeding  . .  5  x  4,  six  in  number, 

5x4,  ,,  .  8x5,  six  ,, 

8x5,  ,,  . 10  x  8,  three  ,, 

10  x  8,  ,,  . 12  x  10,  three  ,, 

The  prints  to  be  mounted,  and  exhibited  at  the  firstmeeting  in  Jan.,  1871.” 

An  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr.  O.  R.  Green,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  was  carried,  namely  : — “That  a  competition  take  place  amongst 
the  members,  each  competitor  to  exhibit— 

Of  photographs  under  20  square  inches  . . .  six  in  number. 

„  40  ,,  ...six  ,, 

,,  ,,  80  ,,  ...three  ,, 

,,  ,,  120  ,,  ...  three  ,, 

The  exhibitor  of  the  best  set  of  each  class  to  take  two-thirds  of  the 
photographs  of  the  same  class ;  his  own  photographs  exhibited  to  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  Association.  The  second  best  exhibitor  to 
take  the  remaining  third  of  the  same  class  of  picture.” 

The  Secretary  gave  the  meeting  a  report  of  what  had  transpired  at 
the  Council  meetings  in  reference  to  the  British  Association,  and  also 
of  the  selection  of  presentation  prints  to  be  issued  at  the  November 
meeting.  He  also  read  the  reports  that  had  appeared  in  The  British 
Journal  oe  Photography  and  the  Photographic  News  on  the  soiree  of 
the  British  Association,  held  in  St.  George’s  Hall  on  the  20th  Septem¬ 
ber,  so  far  as  they  related  to  photography,  commenting  upon  some 
points  and  referring  to  some  inaccuracies. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  O.  R.  Green,  seconded  by  Mr.  Henderson,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Joseph  Guyton  for  his  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Society  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 

Mr.  Green  thought  that  the  Society  ought  to  put  on  record  its  regret 
that  scientific  men  did  not  take  more  interest  in  photography,  as  proved 
by  there  being  no  papers  read  upon  the  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association. 

Mr.  Guyton  said  that  scientific  men  made  every  possible  use  of  pho¬ 
tography.  In  the  observatories,  in  the  war  department,  in  the  production 
of  maps,  and  in  numerous  other  ways  it  was  employed,  and  the  results 
of  the  investigation  of  others  were  fully  availed  of  ;  processes  and 
modes  of  manipulation  were,  for  the  most  part,  left  to  outsiders. 

A  second  excursion  to  Marple  was  proposed;  but  so  few  seemed  de¬ 
sirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  offer  of  a  leader  on  the  occasion,  that 
it  was  abandoned. 

Before  the  meeting  closed,  Mr.  Guyton  announced  his  intention  of 
relinquishing  the  office  of  Secretary  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  to 
which  period  he  would  continue  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  office,  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  permit  him  to  do  so.  The  intimation  seemed  to  take 
the  meeting  somewhat  by  surprise,  and  he  was  most  kindly  pressed  to 
reconsider  his  resolution,  which,  however,  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  do. 

There  were  exhibited  the  presentation  prints  proposed  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  year ;  a  print  of  great  sharpness  of  Lillishall  Abbey,  taken  from  a 
paper  negative,  shown  by  Messrs.  Cook ;  two  large  circular  prints  from 
sculptures,  by  Thorwaldsen,  Night  and  Morning,  exhibited  by  Mr.  John 
Henderson;  a  number  of  leaf  prints  and  views  near  Gresford,  by  Mr. 
William  Murray ;  and  four  views  of  Furness  Abbey,  by  Mr.  Phipps. 

The  meeting  shortly  afterwards  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  the  25th  inst. 


ComspiffieiTue. 


MASKS  FOR  PRINTING  FROM  HARD  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  method  of  obtaining  soft  pictures  from  hard  nega¬ 
tives,  described  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  at  page  438  in  your  last  number, 
reminds  me  of  a  method  nearly  similar,  but  I  think  in  some  respects 
better,  that  was  published  by  Mr.  S.  Fry  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Lea’s  suggestion  is  to  coat  the  back  of  the  plate  with  a  sensitive 
substance,  and,  by  printing  on  this  by  means  of  the  negative  itself, 
thus  to  reduce  intensity  or  too  great  contrast.  (I  must  here  observe 


that  I  distinguish  between  intensity  and  density:  a  negative  may  be 
very  dense,  and  yet  be  totally  wanting  in  intensity. ) 

Mr.  Fry’s  process  consists  in  obtaining  from  the  negative  a  trans¬ 
parency  more  or  less  dense,  according  to  the  character  of  the  negative, 
or  rather  to  the  desired  character  of  the  print  wanted  from  the  negative, 
and  to  attach  this  transparency,  which  must  be  on  a  thin  transparent 
film,  to  the  face  of  the  negative,  the  shadows  of  which  would  be 
lightened  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  transparency. 

The  advantage  which  I  conceive  this  latter  process  to  have  over  that 
suggested  by  Mr.  Lea  is  that  the  modifying  film,  as  I  may  designate  the 
transparency,  is  in  close  contact  with  the  negative,  whereas  in  the 
other  case  the  thickness  of  the  glass  intervenes  between  the  two  films 
(that  of  the  negative  and  the  transparency) ;  and  hence,  while  for  broad 
effects  and  large  masses  of  light  and  shade  it  would  answer  quite  well 
if  care  were  taken  to  have  the  light  passing  as  nearly  as  possible  directly 
through  the  negative,  for  minute  effects  or  delicate  touches  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  mask  and  the  negative  would,  I  fear,  militate  against  its  success. 

I  have  not,  however,  tried  the  method  suggested;  but,  from  some 
acquaintance  with  the  use  of  film  masks  on  the  faces  of  negatives,  I 
should  imagine  this  to  be  the  case. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

October  3,  1870.  George  Markham,  M.D. 

- 4 - 

INTENSIFYING  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Can  you  tell  me  why  Mr.  Jex  Bardwell  dries  his  nega¬ 
tives  before  applying  his  bichloride  of  mercury  as  an  intensifier  ?  I  see 
you  have  printed  the  word  dried  in  small  Roman  capitals,  which  con¬ 
veys  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  its  being  important. 

A  brief  reply  will  oblige — Yours,  &c.,  An  Amateur. 

Gateshead- on- Tyne,  October  3,  1870. 

[Mr.  Bardwell  may  dry  the  negative  for  one  of  two  reasons 
First,  because  when  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  is  applied  to 
a  negative  before  it  has  been  dried  it  is  very  apt  to  loosen  the  film, 
and  to  cause  it  to  be  washed  off  the  glass ;  previous  drying  prevents 
this.  Or,  secondly,  he  may  do  so  to  render  the  film  less  receptive  of 
the  bichloride  solution,  and  thus  enable  him  to  manage  his  effects 
better.  After  the  film  has  been  dried  it  is  much  harder  and  less 
porous  than  before,  and  the  bichloride  takes  a  longer  time  to  pene¬ 
trate  it. — Eds.] 


Pictorial  Subjects”  in  Hyperborean  Regions. — A  tour  through 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia  may  suggest  two  questions — first,  how 
far  northern  countries  present  conditions  favourable  to  landscape  art ; 
and,  secondly,  to  what  extent  painters  in  those  high  latitudes  have  made 
the  most  of  the  materials  at  their  command.  It  is  not  easy  in  a  few 
words  to  give  a  decisive  answer  to  either  of  these  questions.  Scandi¬ 
navia,  it  may  be  admitted,  affords  some  of  the  finest  sketching  ground 
in  Europe.  In  extent,  elevation,  massiveness,  and  depth  of  shadow 
this  northern  scenery  fulfils  the  conditions  of  grandeur  ;  its  fiords,  lakes, 
rapids,  rivers,  and  rock-bound  coasts  are  wild  and  picturesque  ;  its  pine 
forests  sombre  and  vast,  its  mountains  snow-crested  and  jagged  in  out¬ 
line.  Yet  no  country  is  more  difficult  to  bring  under  pictorial  treat¬ 
ment  ;  its  extent  is  almost  too  great  for  canvas.  A  small  subject  gains 
when  painted  on  a  large  scale,  but  a  large  scene  loses  grandeur  when 
reduced  to  the  limits  of  a  brief  epitome.  Scandinavia,  in  fact,  is  less 
paintable  than  Wales  or  England.  Granite  and  primary  rocks  are,  for 
sketching  purposes,  inferior  to  limestone  formations  ;  pine  trees  are  not 
so  pleasing  in  outline  as  elm  trees  or  oaks,  the  crude  greens  of  northern 
vegetation  not  so  agreeable  as  the  greys  and  golden  hues  of  more  tem¬ 
perate  or  torrid  climes.  Yet  pictures  already  produced  by  native 
artists  prove  that  results  may  be  attained  commensurate  with  the 
difficulties  encountered.  The  treatment  required  must,  of  course,  be  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  scenery  ;  pre-Raffaellite  trifling  over 
trivial  details  were  evidently  out  of  place  ;  the  bold  hand  of  De 
Loutherbourg  might  better  cope  with  the  tumult  of  nature.  Nature 
herself,  indeed,  throws  out  hints  as  to  how  she  would  wish  to  be 
handled  by  art.  If  the  traveller  will,  about  the  hour  of  sunset,  ascend 
some  height  such  as  that  of  “the  King’s  View,”  a  day’s  journey  from 
Christiania,  he  may  learn  both  what  cannot  and  what  can  be  rendered 
available  for  a  picture.  The  wide-stretching  plain,  undulating  from 
distance  to  distance,  and  at  the  horizon  mountain-girt,  is  so  interpene¬ 
trated  by  arms  of  the  sea  that  it  becomes  hard  to  tell  where  water  ends 
and  land  begins.  Under  a  midday  sun  the  materials  are  too  multi¬ 
tudinous  for  pictorial  unity.  But,  as  day  declines,  shadows  lengthen  ; 
scattered  details  are  thrown  into  masses  ;  crude  greens  are  mitigated  by 
greys,  purples  creep  into  the  hollows  of  the  hills,  warm  lights  tip  the 
pine  tops,  so  that  when  sunset,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  at 
last  closes  the  long  day  of  summer,  the  landscape  is  made  ready  for  the 
painter’s  use.  The  artist  who,  during  the  successive  hours  through 
which  the  sun’s  setting  is  prolonged  in  these  latitudes,  watches  the 
surprises  of  light  among  the  hills,  the  changing  tones  of  shade  in  the 
vallej^s,  and,  above  all,  the  dramatic  movements  in  the  sky,  especially 
when  clearing  after  storm,  will  learn  that  these  northern  climes  offer  to 
landscape  art  phj^sical  and  atmospheric  phenomena  alike  novel  and 
grand. — Sciturda y  Review. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

Either  of  these  hand  telescopes,  by  the  following  first-class  makers — Fraun¬ 
hofer,  Troughton  and  Simms,  Dolland  (Macall) — or  an  astronomical  refractor, 
by  Watkins,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  Kinnear’s  10  X  12  camera. — Address, 
I.  G.  Miller,  94,  High-street,  Oxford. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Each  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamp#  to 
defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 

Photographs  Registered — 

A.  E.  Lesage,  Dublin — Four  portraits  of  JDr.  IF  Get  tig  an. 

George  Harvey  Wood,  Bath—  The  Old  White  Hart  Inn ,  Bath. 

John  Edwards,  Shrewsbury— Portrait  of  Douglas  Straight ,  Fsq.,  M.P. 
Henry  B.  Medcalfe,  Tenby,  South  Wales — Panoramic  Photograph  of  Pos¬ 
her  con,  Co.  Kilkenny. 

lgg“  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Verdant  Green.— First  put  the  pyroxyline  in  the  bottle,  next  add  the  alco¬ 
hol,  and  lastly  the  ether. 

E.  A-  S. — The  gelatine  being  desiceated,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  pictures 
are  heated  it  is  quite  impossible  they  can  “run.”, 

F.  R.  S.— A  kind  of  artificial  ivory,  which  may  prove  of  use  in  your  researches) 
may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  alumina  in  acetic  acid,  and  immersing  in  this 
solution  a  sheet  of  gelatine. 

Junta  (Bath).— Do  not  attempt  to  dull  the  lustre  of  the  decanters  and  glasses 
when  photographing  them,  for  on  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  rounded 
surfaces  depends  much  of  the  effect  in  such  pictures. 

S.  S.  S. — You  cannot  recover  the  amount  due  to  the  firm  that  you  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  affair  may  be  handed  over  to  a  solicitor,  but  it  will  only  be  ex¬ 
pending  money  in  that  which  cannot  yield  any  return. 

Henry  C.  Batchelor  (155,  Cannon-street).- — As  may  be  seen,  by  referring 
to  the  advertisement  in  the  first  page  of  our  advertising  sheet,  the  latest 
edition  of  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes’s  excellent  manual  may  be  purchased  at  his 
establishment,  379,  Oxford-street,  W. 

W.  T.  Foster. — We  know  too  little  of  the  commercial  part  of  photography  to 
be  able  to  give  reliable  information  on  the  subject  of  salaries  of  assistants. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  latitude  in  this  matter  ; 
in  London  some  operators  have  six  times  the  salary  of  others. 

G.  V.  Roberts.— The  rays  suffer  total  reflection;  hence,  if  the  glass  prism  be 
pure  and  colourless,  the  amount  of  deterioration  is  practically  nothing,  being 
that  of  the  absorption  of  the  glass.  From  the  tenor  of  your  letter  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  you  have  not  given  this  method  of  producing  reversed  negatives  a 
trial. 

Frederick  Benson.— This  correspondent  asks  if  there  be  any  person  in 
London  who  either  practises  Mr.  Pouncy’s  method  of  printing  or  who  sells 
the  sensitive  paper  for  it.  We  can  give  no  information  on  these  points; 
neither  can  we  answer  his  other  question,  which  is — “  Where  can  I  see  a 
specimen  of  Pouncy’s  printing  ?” 

C.  R.  M.  (Dublin).— The  questions  you  have  put  are  of  too  elementary  a  nature 
to  be  answered  in  this  column.  Consult  some  of  our  Almanacs  for  former 
years,  or  read  a  series  of  chapters  entitled  lessons  to  Beginners ,  published  in 
our  volume  for  1864  ;  or  purchase  a  good  manual,  such  as  Hughes’s.  After 
you  have  read,  studied,  and  practised  such  precepts  as  are  applicable  to  your 
case,  then  apply  to  us,  and  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  aiding  you. 

Sigma. — We  are  aware  of  the  iodide  of  magnesium  having  been  used  in  collo¬ 
dion,  but  not  having  tried  it  ourselves  can  give  you  no  information  as  to  its 
merits.  The  following  is  the  method  of  preparing  it : — Heat  sulphate  of 
magnesia  until  the  water  of  crystallisation  has  been  expelled,  and  of  this  take 
fifty  parts  and  mix  with  sixty-five  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Agitate  with 
alcohol  for  some  time,  and  filter  out  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  potash.  What 
remains  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of  magnesium. 

A  Father  writes  : — “Is  there  any  place  in  London  where  artistic  photography 
is  taught  ?  I  am  aware  that  an  artist,  like  a  poet,  is  ‘  born,  not  made,’  but  I 
do  not  conceive  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  impart  such  instruction  in 
posing,  lighting,  and  the  proper  use  of  access»ries  as  will  enable  an  intelli¬ 
gent  young  man  to  be  materially  benefitted  thereby.  The  mechanical  and 
chemical— or,  in  other  words,  the  operative — department  of  the  art  can  be 
acquired  from  books ;  my  son,  in  whose  interest  I  now  write,  taught  himself 
•olely  by  the  aid  of  printed  instructions,  and  his  photographs  are  quite  as 
successful  in  the  lower  points  as  any  that  I  have  seen.  But  it  is  in  the 
higher  walks  that  he  fails  ;  with  a  taste  sufficiently  good  for  the  artistic  de¬ 
partment,  he  is  ignorant  of  how  or  on  what  principle  he  must  set  about  making 
works  which  shall  be  pictures  as  well  as  photographs.  In  anticipation  of 
his  leaving  this  country  shortly  I  should  like  him  to  acquire  some  mastery 
over  the  merely  artistic  department  of  photographic  portraiture  before  he 
goes.  Hence  my  question.”— The  study  of  the  works  of  our  best  artists 
will  materially  aid  in  acquiring  artistic  taste.  Mr.  Dunmore,  of  Camden- 
road,  gives  such  instruction  as  that  required  by  our  correspondent’s  son. 


A  Photolithographer.— The  following  process  of  photolithography  is  said 
by  Lieut.  Waterhouse  to  be  practised  in  Holland,  and  is  believed  by  him  to 
be  capable  of  giving  good  results Float  ordinary  albumenised  paper  on  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  dry,  and  expose  under  the  negative.  Now 
remove  the  bichromate  by  washing  in  cold  water,  and  transfer  it  to  a  vessel 
containing  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  by  which  the  unaltered  albu¬ 
men  is  dissolved.  Next  wash  with  water,  and  before  it  is  dry  apply  to  the 
surface  of  the  paper  some  transfer  ink  by  means  of  an  inking  roller,  after 
which  the  design  is  fit  for  transfer. 

John  Hampden. — We  cannot  publish  your  letter,  not  because  your  “flat” 
theory  of  the  earth  is  opposed  to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject,  but  because 
in  it  you  use  language  towards  those  with  whom  you  differ  which  is  not  merely 
quite  uncalled  for  and  uncourteous,  but  which  would  immediately  bring  us 
under  the  opei'ation  of  the  law  of  libel ;  for,  whatever  may  be  your  own 
opinion  on  the  subject,  both  the  editor  of  the  Field  and  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace, 
F.G.S.,  are  gentlemen  whose  reputations  cannot  be  assailed  with  impunity. 
If,  as  we  said  last  week,  you  will  indicate  in  what  way  you  consider  photo¬ 
graphy  can  be  rendered  useful  in  any  special  department  of  land  surveying, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed ;  but  personalities  must  be  eschewed.  In 
determining  any  geodetical  question,  “  common  sense  ”  is  but  a  poor  substi¬ 
tute  for  scientific  education  ;  and  this  is  true  as  respects  every  other  technical 
subject  as  well  as  that  of  surveying.  Like  yourself,  we,  too,  at  on *  time, 
considered  the  earth  a  plane  surface ;  but  when  we  had  seen  a  dozen  summers 
and  had  acquired  even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  geography  and  astronomy, 
we  knew  that  the  notions  of  childhood  were  untenable.  You  certainly  cannot 
be  serious  when  you  say,  as  you  do  in  one  of  your  enclosures,  that  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  is  800  miles !  Photographers,  who  feel 
much  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  great  luminary,  will  be  surprised  to 
find  that  he  is  such  a  near  neighbour,  and  is  within  “  interviewing  ”  distance. 

H.  A.  Y.—  You  request  us  to  answer  your  queries,  forgetting  that  while  detail¬ 
ing  grievances  and  experiments  in  colouring  transparencies  you  have  really 
put  no  questions.  We  see  what  is  wanted,  however,  and  we  shall  question 
you.  You  say : — “  I  have  tried  the  collodion  process  and,  of  course,  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  but  when  the  colouring  is  completed,  the  slide,  I  find,  is  cracked  in 
every  direction.  Since  then  I  have  tried  an  albumen  process  (which  I  heard 
was  the  best).  I  albumenised  the  plate  with  a  solution  composed  of  white  of 
egg,  one  ounce  ;  ammonia,  five  minims  ;  water,  two  drachms.  This  I  drained 
and  dried  over  the  spirit  lamp,  but,  though  the  film  was  colourless,  it  had 
under  its  surface  numberless  crystallised  stars.  I  then  sensitised  in  a 
sixty-grain  silver  solution,  dried,  and  exposed  ;  the  exposure  was  very  long. 
I  then  finished  as  with  an  ordinary  paper  print,  but  the  production  was  far 
from  satisfactory.”  The  questions  we  would  put  are — What  kind  of  colours 
did  you  use — oil  or  water  ?  Did  the  cracks  appear  before  or  after  the  slides 
were  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  lantern?  Were  the  colours  applied  on  a 
varnished  or  un  varnished  picture  ?  The  colours  employed  cannot  have  been  of 
a  very  high  quality,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  cracked  in  the  manner 
described.  We  have  for  some  years  used  Newman’s  colours,  and  with  them 
we  have  never  yet  had  the  slightest  indication  of  a  crack,  no  matter  to  what 
degree  of  heat  the  slide  was  exposed.  The  street  from  which  your  letter  is 
addressed  is  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  our  office ;  call,  and  leave  some 
specimens  of  failures. 

C-rr  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITORS  ’’—Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER”— at  th  Office,  2,  York. 

street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  NEW  PATENTS. 

September^,  1870. — “A  Novel  Application  of  Stereoscopic  Views  to 
Boxes. — No.  2408.”  Hippolyte  Fontaine. 

September  15,  1870. — “  Photo -mechanical  Printing. — No.  2485.”  Er¬ 
nest  Edwards. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  October  5th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  he  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  PRECIPITATION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF 
SILVER  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WASTE. 

A  friend  some  time  since  complained  that  he  had  experienced  extra¬ 
ordinary  difficulty  in  precipitating  chloride  of  silver  from  solutions 
containing  the  metal,  as  he  found  that,  on  adding  common  salt  to 
the  old  bath  or  other  waste  photographic  solution,  the  chloride  of 
silver  was  extremely  slow  in  subsiding,  the  liquid  remaining  milhy 
for  a  long  time  and  preventing  washing  by  decantation — the  most 
effectual  and  rapid  general  mode  of  freeing  chloride  of  silver  from 
soluble  saline  impurities.  The  explanation  of  this  little  difficulty  is 
very  simple  and  the  remedy  for  it  easy,  and  may  be  quickly  appre¬ 
ciated  when  we  have  stated  one  or  two  facts  well  known  to  many  of 
our  readers,  but  not  fully  understood  by  some,  as  our  correspondence 
testifies. 

When  solution  of  common  salt  is  added  to  one  of  nitrate  of  silver — 
the  latter  being  in  excess  and  neutral— a  heavy  clotted  precipitate 
rapidly  subsides  after  agitation,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  almost 
perfectly  bright  and  clear.  If,  however,  the  chloride  of  sodium  be 
added  in  considerable  excess  at  once  to  the  silver  solution,  and  the 
mixture  be  only  gently  stirred,  the  chloride  of  silver  subsides  much 
more  slowly,  leaving  a  very  turbid  supernatant  liquid.  But  when 
the  silver  solution  has  been  strongly  acidified  with  nitric  acid  before 
the  addition  of  the  common  salt,  and  the  mixture  is  violently  agitated 
while  the  precipitation  is  in  progress,  a  clotted  precipitate  is  obtained 
as  easily  as  in  the  first  case. 

As  we  desire  always  to  save  the  whole  of  the  silver,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  common  salt  in  excess.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to  remember 
that  in  such  a  case  we  must  work  with  well-acidulated  silver  solu¬ 
tion,  nitric  acid  being  the  free  acid  present ;  that  we  should  add 
the  common  salt,  previously  dissolved  in  water,  gradually,  with 
violent  agitation  between  each  addition ;  and  that,  when  the  whole 
of  the  silver  has  been  thrown  down,  we  should  continue  the  agitation 
•so  as  to  gather  together  any  particles  of  chloride  of  silver  that  may 
float  about,  and  then  we  have  a  precipitate  capable  of  easy  washing 
by  the  decantation  plan. 

One  word  of  caution,  further,  as  to  the  addition  of  common  salt. 
It  is  always  well  to  remember  that  chloride  of  silver  is  soluble  in 
solution  of  common  salt,  hence  the  use  of  the  latter  in  the  early 
days  of  photography  as  a  fixing  agent;  therefore  we  must  avoid 
using  over  much  of  the  precipitant,  so  that  when  we  find  no  cloud 
produced  on  addition  of  the  salt  to  a  little  of  the  clear  liquid  over 
the  cloride  of  silver  we  know  that  sufficient  salt  has  been  added,  and 
can  cease  the  treatment. 


MR.  M.  CAREY  LEA’S  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 
It  was  Lady  Eastlake,  we  believe,  who,  when  speaking  of  the  bon¬ 
homie  that  existed  among  amateur  photographers  in  the  early  days 
of  the  art,  said  that  a  black  stain  on  the  hand  was  a  ready  passport 
to  the  heart  of  a  brother  photographer,  no  other  introduction  being 
necessary.  Such  sentiments  are,  we  rejoice  to  say,  not  yet  exclu¬ 
sively  those  of  bygone  days.  We  have  frequently  written  to  ama¬ 
teurs  with  whom  we  had  no  personal  acquaintance,  and  prompt  and 
courteous  replies  have  usually  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 


We  have  been  led  to  make  this  remark  by  a  brief  correspondence 
between  two  gentlemen  of  our  acquaintance,  the  one  asking  for  in¬ 
formation  on  a  matter  with  which  the  other  was  presumed  to  be 
acquainted,  and  the  other  gentleman  as  freely  communicating  his 
experience  in  the  most  unreserved  way. 

Having  been  aware  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  corres¬ 
pondence,  we  requested  and  have  received  permission  to  publish  the 
communications,  believing  that  Mr.  Foster,  in  putting  his  troubles 
so  plainly,  may,  in  doing  so,  be  considered  as  a  representative  man, 
and  that  Mr.  Phillip’s  reply,  consequently,  may  have  an  interest 
for  many  of  our  readers.  In  the  collodio-bromide  process  of  Mr. 
Lea  there  is,  without  doubt,  a  very  great  degree  of  sensitiveness,  and 
it  is  only  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  notes  of  experimentalists  that 
any  shortcomings  in  its  manipulations  can  be  thoroughly  removed. 

October  5,  1870. 

Dear  Sir, — May  I,  though  a  stranger,  take  advantage  of  that 
freemasonry  which  so  largely  prevails  among  photographers,  to  ask 
for  a  little  information  as  to  the  working  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s 
cliloro-bromide  process.  I  succeed  well  with  the  collodio-bromide 
process,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Dawson  in  The  British  Journal  Pho¬ 
tographic  Almanac  for  1870,  but  fail  with  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s.  The 
latter  I  believe  to  be  quicker,  and  I  wish  therefore  to  work  it ;  but  my 
plates  fog,  do  what  I  will.  You,  I  understand,  succeed.  Can  you 
give  me  a  hint? — Believe  me,  yours  truly,  P.  Le  Neve  Foster. 

P.S. — I  follow  Lea’s  directions  implicitly,  but  get  fog  and  blisters. 

J.  Phillip,  Esq.,  Wood  Green. 


October  10,  1870. 

Dear  Sir, — You  will  kindly  excuse  my  apparent  want  of  courtesy  in 
not  sooner  answering  your  note,  asking  for  information  on  Mr.  Lea’s 
new  process,  when  I  tell  you  that,  before  writing  to  you,  I  wished  to 
expose  two  plates  I  had  by  me— one  prepared  three  weeks  since,  and 
the  other  four  months.  My  reason  for  doing  so  was  from  what  Mr. 
J.  T.  Taylor  told  me  you  had  described  to  him,  and  from  my  having 
had  the  last  two  or  three  plates  I  had  exposed  a  week  before  fogged 
and  stained,  although  others  prepared  at  the  same  time  were  clean. 
I  remembered  I  had  given  a  longer  exposure  to  them,  thinking  the 
subject  required  it. 

One  of  the  plates  I  have  just  exposed  was  prepared  at  the  same 
time  as  those  I  have  mentioned  as  having  fogged,  so  I  determined 
to  give  but  a  fourth  of  the  time  to  a  view  not  so  well  lighted,  and  have 
got  a  much  better  negative  without  any  fog  whatever.  To  the  plate 
prepared  four  months  ago  I  gave  still  less  exposure,  without  having 
any  stains  that  will  show  in  the  proof. 

All  my  plates  blister  when  wetted,  but  only  those  I  now  know  as 
having  been  over-exposed  show  any  of  the  blister  stains  in  the 
prints.  My  plates  have  a  substratum  of  albumen,  wThich  I  think  is 
the  cause  of  the  blisters.  Were  the  plates  edged,  instead,  with  India- 
rubber,  as  described  by  Mr.  Lea,  it  wmuld  prevent  all  stains. 

I  prepared  one  in  this  manner,  but  used  albumen  instead  of  India- 
rubber  ;  the  plate  is  stained  where  albumenised,  but  all  the  rest  of 
it  is  perfectly  free  from  stain.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember 
what  Mr.  Lea  says  about  raising  the  plate  gently,  or  the  liquid 
under  the  film  will  cause  it  to  burst,  as  I  have  good  reason  to  know, 
although  I  have  sufficient  of  my  negative  left  to  make  a  very  nice 
picture. 

According  to  all  I  have  read  in  the  Journal  most  experimentalists 
with  dry  processes  expect  too  much  in  the  way  of  sensitiveness  from 
them ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  failure  with  Mr.  Lea’s  process 
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is  from  not  expecting  as  much  as  it  is  capable  of  giving  —that  is,  the 
plates  are  much  more  sensitive  than  they  are  supposed  to  be. 

The  plate  I  have  spoken  of  as  just  exposed  I  gave  but  a  twelfth  of 
the  time  I  should  have  given  to  the  most  sensitive  coffee  plates  I 
have  ever  prepared.  Mr.  Lea  is  rather  particular  about  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  cotton,  and  I  believe  he  recommends  strong  acids  for 
making  the  aqua  regia.  My  collodion  I  made  from  some  cotton  given 
me  by  “our  mutual  friend,”  Mr.  Taylor,  and  dissolved  in  alcohol 
■805  and  methylated  ether,  salted  with  eight  grains  of  bromide  of 
cadmium  and  four  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium.  The  aqua  regia 
was  made  from  not  very  strong  acids,  and  of  it  I  added  three  drops 
to  the  ounce. 

I  develope  by  placing  the  plate  (6  X  5)  in  a  dish  with  four  ounces  of 
water  to  which  has  been  added  three  or  four  drops  of  bromide  of 
potassium,  two  drachms  of  an  eight-grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid, 
and  a  few  drops  of  carbonate  of  ammonium;  and,  according  as  I  see 
the  plate  act,  add  a  few  drops  of  whichever  solution  I  think  neces¬ 
sary.  Density  comes  easily  with  ammonia. 

Hoping  that  from  these  few  lines  you  may  be  able  to  see  where 
you  fail, — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  J.  Phillip. 

P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Esq. 


A  DANGEROUS  “  ANTI-CHLORE  ”  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PAPER. 

A  large  paper  maker  some  time  ago  placed  in  our  hands  a  pulp, 
ready  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  obtained  from  “  esparto  " — a 
Spanish  grass,  largely  imported  into  this  country  for  use  in  paper 
making,  as  the  fibre  of  the  plant  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  This  pulp  when  dried  and  broken  up  we  found  to 
yield  a  nitro-substitution  product  analogous  to  pyroxyline ;  and,  as 
the  pulp  can  be  obtained  in  bulk,  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  dry 
it  and  use  it  for  the  preparation  of  the  nitro-compound. 

Our  object  in  noticing  the  matter,  however,  is  to  draw  attention 
to  an  impurity  we  found  in  the  above  pulp  rather  than  to  detail 
any  experiments  with  the  pulp  itself.  The  latter  was  in  a  bleached 
condition ;  it  had,  therefore,  been  treated  with  chloride  of  lime, 
perhaps,  or  one  of  the  other  substances  usually  employed  in  de¬ 
colourising  pulp  intended  for  the  preparation  of  paper.  On  the 
supposition  that  chloride  of  lime  was  used,  the  treatment  with  an 
“  anti-chlore,"  or  a  body  capable  of  removing  any  excess  of  chlorine, 
became  necessary;  if  the  latter  had  been  left  in  the  tissue,  the  quality 
of  the  paper  prepared  with  the  pulp  would  be  greatly  interfered  with. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  usually  employed  as  an  anti-chlore,  but  a 
substance  called  “  precipitated  anti-chlore  ”  is  sometimes  used  in¬ 
stead.  This  precipitated  anti-chlore  is  a  compound  of  hydrated 
sulphate  of  lime,  with  a  small  proportion  of  sulphite.  The  latter  is 
the  body  which  acts  as  anti-chlore,  while  the  former  simply  adds  to 
the  weight  and  improves  the  colour  of  the  paper.  The  compound  is 
manufactured  from  the  “  soda-waste,”  and  is  contaminated  with  more 
than  traces  of  sulphides.  The  prepared  pulp  we  examined  con¬ 
tained  some  of  this  precipitated  anti-chlore,  and  we  find  that  the 
latter  substance  is  used  in  considerable  quantities.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  use  of  such  a  substance  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  paper  intended  for  photographic  purposes  would  be  attended 
with  much  inconvenience. 

We  know  that  great  care  is  taken  usually  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  used  in  photography,  but  the  use  of  bodies  analogous  to  that 
above  mentioned  is  stated  be  greatly  extending,  and  may  creep  into 
establishments  conducted  with  care  at  present.  We  therefore  draw 
attention  to  the  matter  now,  in  order  that  manufacturers  of  photo¬ 
graphic  printing  paper  may  be  fully  aware  that  the  use  of  precipi¬ 
tated  anti-chlore,  or  any  similar  body  liable  to  contain  sulphides, 
even  though  the  latter  may  be  present  in  very  minute  traces,  is 
attended  with  serious  risk  to  the  stability  of  the  photographic  prints 
produced  on  the  paper  with  which  this  may  have  been  employed. 


CARBON  PRINTING  ON  OPAL  GLASS  BY  SINGLE 
TRANSFER. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  of  Liverpool,  in 
which  he  alludes  to  our  recent  article  on  printing  by  the  carbon  pro¬ 


cess.  lie  suggests  a  method  of  obtaining  lion-reversed  proofs  by 
single  transfer  that  will  undoubtedly  fulfil  the  object  desired.  Mr. 
Forrest  says : — 

“  I  don’t  know  whether  the  following  experiment  is  novel,  but  to 
me  it  appears  to  possess  simplicity,  and  to  decide  the  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  of  accomplishing  the  single  transfer  in  the  carbon  process  with  a 
non-reversible  image : — 

“After  exposing  a  small  piece  of  tissue,  I  transferred  it  to  a  square 
of  colourless  glass,  developed  it,  allowed  it  to  dry,  and  then  turned 
it  face  down  upon  a  square  of  smoothed  pot  opal  (the  effect  being 
beautiful),  and  I  then  covered  the  edges  with  shellac  paper.  The 
result  is  that  the  picture  cannot  be  effaced  by  rough  usage,  or  the 
atmosphere  affect  the  print. 

“The  more  I  work  with  the  carbon  tissue  the  more  I  like  it,  for 
both  the  negative  and  the  print  are  produced  by  developing  pro¬ 
cesses,  which,  to  my  mind,  yield  the  greatest  charm  in  photography. 

“If  this  idea  be  old,  pray  throw  this  note  in  your  waste  paper 
basket ;  but,  if  otherwise,  I  shall  gladly  send  you  a  specimen.” 

One  of  the  first  specimens  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  process  that  we  ever 
saw  was  a  print  (at  present  in  our  possession)  developed  on  ordinary 
greenish-tinted  crown  glass  and  backed  with  paper.  Had  it  been 
developed  on  colourless  glass,  and  backed  with  opal,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Forrest,  the  effect  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  Still  more  so 
would  its  beauty  be  increased  if,  by  means  of  Canadian  balsam,  the 
two  plates  were  placed  in  optical  contact.  On  the  first  day  that  we 
can  devote  to  the  experiment  we  shall  try  the  method  indicated. 


NOTES  OF  A  VISIT  TO  LIVERPOOL. 

We  continue  our  notice  of  the  matters  connected  with  photography 
to  which  we  somewhat  hurriedly  directed  our  attention  during  a 
recent  visit  to  the  great  northern  seaport. 

Being  aware  that  Mr.  John  Atkinson,  of  Manchester-street,  was 
an  extensive  importer  of  American  goods,  we  called  upon  him  with 
the  special  object  of  ascertaining  whether  he  had  any  specimens  of 
Zentmayer’s  lens,  which,  although  composed  of  only  two  simple  lenses 
of  crown  glass,  had  been  stated  to  have  such  a  coincidence  of  the 

visual  and  actinic  foci  as  to  give  a  sharp  image  with  an  aperture 

r 

equal  to  .  We  remembered  that  strong  expressions  of  feeling 

had  been  evoked  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  its  structure  published  in  this  Journal;  and  we  had  tried 
some  lenses  said  to  have  been  made  on  the  principle  of  Zentmayer’s, 
but  abstained  from  giving  any  account  of  their  performance,  because, 
as  they  did  not  bear  the  maker’s  name,  it  would  have  been  unfair  to 
have  pronounced  upon  the  merits  of  an  article  which  might  be  cha¬ 
racterised  as  a  forgery.  Hence  arose  our  desire  of  examining  one  of 
the  productions  obtained  directly  from  the  agent  for  this  country. 
The  results  will  be  described  in  an  article  to  be  written  on  a  subse¬ 
quent  occasion. 

■  The  solar  camera  being  an  article  intimately  associated  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  as  the  agent  for  Woodward,  we  bestowed 
some  time  in  an  examination  of  his  stock  of  these  mammoth  instru¬ 
ments.  From  what  we  saw  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
original  “Woodward”  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  modern  innovations 
having  caused  it  to  be  laid  aside. 

If  our  readers  have  our  Almanac  for  the  present  year,  and  will 
refer  to  an  editorial  article  on  enlarging  apparatus,  they  will  find  a 
description  of  a  camera  used  by  Mr.  Collier,  of  Inverness,  which  was 
constructed  by  himself,  but  had  produced  the  finest  enlargements 
that  we  had  then  seen.  In  Mr.  Atkinson’s  we  found  on  sale  enlarg¬ 
ing  cameras  of  the  same  kind,  viz.,  those  in  which  the  services  of 
a  mirror  were  dispensed  with,  the  condenser  itself  being  pointed 
directly  to  the  sun.  These  cameras  were  so  constructed  that  not 
only  could  they  be  kept  pointed  to  the  sun  in  a  very  simple  and  cer¬ 
tain  manner,  but  the  construction  of  their  parts  was  such  as  to 
permit  of  very  easy  adjustment  as  to  the  relative  sizes  and  degrees 
of  enlargement  being  made. 

The  diagram  on  the  next  page  represents  one  of  these  cameras, 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not,  unlike  many  others,  require  to  be 
worked  in  a  darkened  room,  but  can  as  easily — probably  more  easily 
—be  used  on  a  lawn  or  in  a  garden  as  in  a  room. 
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At  the  smaller  end  of  this  somewhat  lengthy  camera  is  placed  the 
condenser,  which  is  supplied  of  either  the  diameter  of  nine  or  twelve 
inches ;  next  to  the  condenser  is  the  frame  for  holding  the  negative 
to  be  enlarged ;  thirdly  comes  the  lens,  which  is  one  of  the  ordinary 
portrait  form  ;  and,  lastly,  what  we  may  term  the  camera  proper,  the 
slide  of  which  contains  the  large  sheet  of  sensitive  paper  or  glass. 


This  enlarging  instrument  is  supported  on  a  substantial  bottom 
board,  and  the  various  adjustable  parts  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  means  of  bellows  bodies,  each  capable  of  being  adjusted 
with  relation  to  its  fellows,  as  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of 
the  diagram.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  door  in  the  side  of  each  solid 
part  in  the  interior  portion  of  the  camera  provides  the  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  access  to  the  interior,  so  that  if  a  necessity  exists  for  having 
the  lens,  the  negative,  or  even  the  condenser  removed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  cleaned,  &c.,  it  can  be  elfected  without  in  any  way  dis¬ 
turbing  the  camera  as  a  whole. 

The  stand  is  an  equatorial  one— that  is,  it  can  be  adjusted  to  suit 
the  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  can  cause  the  camera  to  revolve  so  as  to 
keep  time  with  the  apparent  solar  motion,  thus  securing  the  greatest 
possible  sharpness  in  the  enlarged  picture.  Mr.  Atkinson  placed 
before  us  several  enlarged  prints  thus  obtained,  which  were  so 
excellent  that,  unless  we  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  we 
could  not  have  readily  distinguished  between  them  and  prints  taken 
directly  from  large  negatives. 

The  relation  between  the  camera  and  the  stand  is,  we  find,  not 
correctly  represented  in  the  above  engraving,  the  circle  immediately 
below  the  camera  for  conferring  stability  being  much  greater  in 
reality  than  is  here  shown. 

In  the  most  recent  cameras  of  this  kind  made,  Mr.  Atkinson  has 
introduced  some  improvements — one,  suggested  by  Mr.  Daniel  Jones, 
of  Bold-street,  being  of  much  greater  value  than  at  first  sight  is  appa¬ 
rent,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  characterised  by  extreme  simplicity. 
The  accelerating  agency  of  ammoniacal  fumes,  acting  on  the  sensitive 
clilorised  paper  during  exposure,  is  now  too  well  known  to  require 
notice.  Mr.  Jones’s  improvement  consists  merely  in  the  insertion  of 
a  shallow  vessel  containing  ammonia,  which  is  so  placed  that  the 
heat  of  the  solar  rays  admitted  into  the  camera  shall  volatilise  the 
ammonia  and  cause  its  vapours  to  act  upon  the  large  sheet  of  sensitive 
paper  during  the  whole  time  of  exposure,  which,  we  need  scarcely 
add,  is  very  much  shortened  by  such  ammoniacal  fuming. 

During  our  visit  to  Mr.  Atkinson’s  establishment  we  had  brought 
under  our  notice  the  largest  portrait  lens  we  had  ever  seen  kept  in 
stock  by  any  dealer.  It  was  a  combination  the  lenses  of  which  were 
eight  inches  in  diameter;  the  front  and  back  were  twenty-two  inches 
apart,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  tube  up  to  the  end  of  the  hood  or 
sunshade  was  thirty  inches. 

We  saw  there,  too,  some  large  vertical  baths  of  German  glass, 
which  differed  from  the  staple  article  of  foreign  manufacture,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  latter,  as  we  have  usually  seen  it,  has  the  shape  of  the 
inside  so  constructed  as  to  be  bellied  inwards,  endangering  the  safety 
of  the  collodion  film  when  the  plate  is  immersed.  Atkinson’s,  on  the 
contrary,  is  bellied  outwards,  as  in  the  well-known  green  glass  baths 
manufactured  by  Chance,  of  Birmingham. 


When  the  British  Association  met  in  Birmingham  in  186 6  we  re¬ 
collect,  when  being  shown  over  the  works  of  Messrs.  Chance, 
pointing  out  to  them  that  the  elegance  and  lightness  of  the  German 
baths  would  ensure  their  being  universally  adopted  in  this  country  were 
it  not  on  account  of  the  faulty  shape  inside,  being  either  absolutely 
flat  or  bellying  inwards — both  alike  fatal  to  the  films  if  the  plate 
accidentally  came  into  contact  with  the  front  surface  of  the  bath. 
We  then  indicated  the  propriety  of  their  (Messrs.  Chance)  making 
their  baths,  which  were  free  from  the  defect  alluded  to,  sufficiently 
light  to  compete  in  this  latter  respect  with  those  of  continental  make 
— a  suggestion  which,  if  we  recollect  aright,  was  met  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  baths  moulded  as  theirs  were  could  not  be  made  lighter. 

The  weight  of  a  glass  bath  is  certainly  of  no  consequence  to  the 
portrait  photographer,  whose  dark  room  and  impedimenta  are  fix¬ 
tures  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  involving  much  serious  consideration  to  the 
landscapist  or  photographic  tourist.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that 
well-shaped  and  light  glass  baths  are  now  matters  of  commerce, 
although  the  supply  has  come  from  abroad. 

Among  the  requisites  for  enlarged  work  we  observed  some  very 
handy  dishes,  both  deep  and  flat.  The  former  had  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  at  one  of  the  comers,  by  which  the  contents  could  be  emptied 
out  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  without  having  to  tilt  the  vessel. 
The  latter  were  very  shallow,  and  constructed  with  the  view  of 
their  being  a  substitute  for  the  bending  up  of  the  edges  and  pinning 
together  of  the  corners  of  the  large  sheet  of  exposed  paper  which  is 
to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  developer.  The  bottom  of  this 
tray  is  very  flat,  the  edge  being  very  shallow ;  and  the  sheet  of 
paper,  which  is  a  little  larger  when  placed  in  it,  sinks  down  and  lines 
the  tray,  thus  being  in  the  most  effective  position  for  having  the 
developer  applied  and  spread  over  the  surface. 

We  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Atkinson  some  ferrotype  plates,  now 
being  extensively  used  in  America.  These  plates  are  metal,  japanned 
with  an  exceedingly  bright  black  varnish,  and  are  used  in  place  of 
glass  for  making  positive  pictures  upon.  They  really  look  very  well, 
and  are  handy  for  sending  through  the  post. 

A  few  years  ago  Messrs.  Helsby,  of  Church-street,  introduced  an 
interesting  kind  of  portrait  under  the  somewhat  imposing  designation 
of  “  Helioaristotypia,”  which  consisted  of  an  opalotype  covered 
with  a  plain  glass,  apparently  cemented  to  it,  and  both  ground  to¬ 
gether  into  an  oval  form.  It  was  our  design — in  which,  however,  we 
were  unexpectedly  frustrated— to  have  seen  Mr.  Helsby,  and  to  have 
received  such  an  account  of  this  process  as  he  was  willing  should  be 
made  public ;  but  this  must  be  reserved  for  our  next  visit  to  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  subject,  however,  suggests  that  we  may  here  fittingly 
describe  the  means  by  which  some  very  beautiful  portraits  of  a 
similar  kind  now  lying  in  our  office  were  obtained. 

The  portraits  were  printed  on  the  opal  glass  by  both  the  wet  and 
the  dry  processes.  The  plates  on  which  those  of  the  former  class 
were  taken  were  first  of  all  coated  with  a  collodion  of  a  somewhat 
brown  colour,  the  result  of  a  liberation  of  free  iodine  from  age. 
Having  been  sensitised  in  a  bath  more  than  usually  acid  the  plates 
were  exposed  in  the  camera,  the  negative  having  been  placed,  not 
against  the  sky,  as  frequently  recommended,  but  against  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  placed  in  a  slanting  direction  a  little  way  behind  the 
negative.  The  “  slant”  is  required  in  order  to  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  the  light.  The  exposure  must  be  rather  long  in  order  to  obtain 
softness,  for  the  chief  fault  in  most  of  these  developed  opal  pictures 
is  their  hardness.  Heavy  blacks  look  bad  on  paper,  but  far  worse 
on  opal  glass.  A  strong  iron  developer  with  so  much  citric  acid  as  to 
restrain  its  action  until  it  become  decidedly  slow  is  found  to  be  the 
best.  When  fixed  the  picture,  if  satisfactory,  is  toned  in  the  same 
bath  that  would  be  used  for  paper  prints.  When  washed  and  dried  the 
picture  is  trimmed  and  varnished.  It  is  then  cut  to  nearly  the  size 
required  by  means  of  the  diamond,  and  afterwards  chipped  still  more 
closely  to  the  size  and  figure  by  means  of  a  pair  of  sharp  mechanics’ 
cutting  nippers.  When  common  glass  is  used,  it  is  by  no  means  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cut  it  by  means  of  these  nippers  with  great  accuracy ;  but  it  is 
not  quite  so  easy  a  task  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  flashed  glass  with¬ 
out  having  had  a  considerable  amount  of  practice.  The  picture 
thus  shaped  is  covered  by  a  piece  of  colourless  glass  of  a  similar 
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form,  adhesion  being  secured  by  Canadian  balsam,  which  is  dried 
by  the  picture  being  subjected  to  a  pretty  strong  degree  of  heat. 

It  is  then  delivered  to  the  lapidary,  who  grinds  and  polishes  the 
edges.  Portraits  thus  prepared  look  very  neat,  especially  if  placed 
in  a  narrow  gilt-edged  mount  and  surrounded  by  rich  velvet.  Dry 
collodion,  and  also  carbon  printing,  may  likewise  be  applied  to  this 
description  of  reproduction. 

We  observed  that  Mr.  Helsby  makes  a  speciality  of  what  is  known 
as  postage-stamp  portraits,  from  their  size  scarcely  exceeding  that  of 
a  postage  stamp.  This  kind  of  portrait  ought  to  be  very  popular 
now  that  the  halfpenny  postal  cards  have  been  introduced.  Suppose 
that  a  mercantile  or  manufacturing  firm,  wishing  to  announce  the  fact 
that  a  well-known  traveller  connected  with  their  establishment  was 
about  to  pay  his  usual  visit  to  a  certain  place,  how  sensational  it 
would  be  to  paste  on  the  back  of  the  card  the  portrait  of  the 
gentleman  in  question,  followed  by  the  intimation  that  he  “  expects 
to  call  on  or  about  the  15th  instant,  when  a  continuance,”  &c.,  &c. ! 
Or,  after  sending  an  off-hand  message  to  a  friend,  how  neat  and 
elegant  it  would  be  to  affix  your  portrait  instead  of  your  signature  ! 
If  photographers  are  wise  they  will  not  only  encourage  but  push 
business  in  this  direction.  A  postage-stamp  camera,  containing 
twenty-five  small  portrait  lenses,  can  now  be  obtained  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  price,  and  by  means  of  a  repeating  back  fifty  portraits 
may  thus  be  taken,  by  two  exposures,  on  a  whole  plate.  Mr.  Helsby’s 
prices  for  these  small  portraits,  as  copied  from  the  list  in  his  show  case, 
are  five  and  sixpence  for  one  hundred ;  a  guinea  for  one  thousand ; 
three  guineas  for  five  thousand ;  and  five  guineas  for  ten  thousand. 

Messrs.  Robinson  and  Thompson,  also  of  Church-street,  some  time 
ago  sent  us  a  few  very  admirable  specimens  of  portraits  with  natural 
backgrounds.  We  spent  a  short  time  in  their  studio,  and  found  that 
they  had  allowed  this  method  of  double  printing  to  remain  in  tempo¬ 
rary  abeyance.  We  found  them  busily  engaged  in  printing  and 
publishing  a  wonderfully-perfect  set  of  photomicrographs.  These 
pictures  were  much  admired  by  photographic  connoisseurs  at  the 
last  soiree  given  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation,  not  to  speak  of  entomologists  and  collectors  of  diatomacese. 
who  appeared  delighted  to  see  so  many  of  their  old  friends  so  well 
delineated  on  paper.  They  were  printed  from  negatives  taken  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Higgin,  of  Liverpool,  whose  name  is  entitled  to  take  a 
high  place  among  those  who  have  popularised  science  by  revealing 
to  the  multitude  the  wonders  of  the  minute  world  previously  con¬ 
cealed  from  all  except  the  possessors  of  high-priced  microscopes. 
The  example  so  ably  set  by  Dr.  Maddox  has  not  been  without  its  fruits ; 
he  has  induced  many  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  among  these  we 
know  none  so  worthy  of  such  a  high  place  as  Mr.  Higgin.  Dr.  Mad¬ 
dox’s  views  were,  or  are,  for  the  most  part,  presented  to  the  public 
as  transparencies  for  the  lantern;  those  of  Mr.  Higgin,  judging  by 
what  we  saw  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Thompson, 
are  intended  for  the  portfolio,  being  mounted  on  cards. 

The  production  of  pictures  of  delicate  and  minute  organisms,  of  a 
size  visible  to  unaided  sight,  having  all  the  truthfulness  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  and  the  delicacy  of  detail  only  to  be  obtained  through  the 
camera,  must  be  considered  a  most  valuable  aid  to  education  and  to 
original  scientific  research.  We  hail  these  photographs  with  pleasure, 
and  hope  the  study  of  this  art  will  be  taken  up  by  a  much  larger 
number  of  enthusiastic  workers  than  have  hitherto  cultivated  it. 
The  value  of  this  art  can  not  easily  be  over-estimated.  For  the 
purposes  of  class  instruction,  Mr.  Higgins  microphotographs  must 
prove  very  useful.  They  are  of  a  size  to  be  seen  and  examined  by 
several  persons  at  the  same  moment,  and,  being  in  a  shape  to  be  used 
at  any  time  without  any  cumbersome  or  costly  appliances,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  heads  of  educational  establishments  will  gladly 
possess  themselves  of  them.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  they  are 
issued  at  prices  which  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 

We  shall,  in  our  next  number,  conclude  these  rambling  notes  of  our 
first  visit  to  Liverpool. 

The  forthcoming  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London 
will  be  inaugurated  by  a  conversazione,  open  to  members  and  their 
friends,  to  be  held  at  the  Architectural  Gallery,  No.  9,  Conduit-street, 
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on  Tuesday  evening,  8th  November,  at  seven  o’clock.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  remain  open  during  the  remainder  of  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  from  nine  a.m.  till  dusk  daily,  admission  being  granted  by  tickets 
issued  by  the  members,  or  to  friends  introduced  by  them  on  signing 
the  visitors’  book.  In  order  to  afford  time  for  properly  classifying 
and  hanging  the  pictures  and  preparing  a  detailed  catalogue,  it  is  re¬ 
quested  that  intending  exhibitors  will  send  in  their  works  not  earlier 
than  the  1st  nor  later  than  the  2>rd  November  (carriage  paid),  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  letter  of  advice,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  at  the  galley. 
This  letter  should  contain  the  title  and  description  of  the  pictures, 
and  such  other  particulars  of  process,  &c.,  as  may  with  advantage 
appear  in  the  catalogue. 


CURIOUS  EFFECT  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  COPPER  ON 
COLLODION. 

I  have  no  doubt  many  who,  like  myself,  dabble  a  great  deal  in  expe 
rimental  photography  come  across  multitudes  of  strange  phenomena 
which  they  cannot  explain,  and  which  are  apparently  inconsistent 
with  other  and  similar  well-known  experiences.  It  would  be  well  if 
these  exceptional  cases  were  recorded  and  all  the  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  them  noted  and  fully  mentioned,  so  that  others  who  have 
met  with  analogous  rare  instances  might  compare  information,  and 
thus  be  better  able  to  reach  the  causes  of  many  appearances  and 
effects  which  are  now  obscure.  The  following  is  a  case  in  point. 

About  the  commencement  of  this  year  the  addition  of  a  little 
chloride  of  copper  was  recommended  as  a  beneficial  adjunct  in  the 
collodio-bromide  process.  Soon  after  this  recommendation  was  given 
I  took  occasion  to  try  the  plan,  and  accordingly  bromised  a  quantity 
of  collodion  with  two  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium,  six  grains  of 
anhydrous  bromide  of  cadmium,  and  one  grain  of  chloride  of  copper 
to  the  ounce.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  another  sample  of  the 
same  collodion  was  similarly  bromised,  in  this  case  omitting  the 
copper  salt.  After  careful  comparative  trial,  having  found  no  ad¬ 
vantage  gained  by  the  use  of  this  particular  chloride,  I  set  aside  the 
residue  (about  six  ounces),  in  a  stoppered  and  labelled  bottle,  in  a 
cool  cupboard  along  with  my  other  collodions.  On  my  return  to 
town  recently  I  found  this  bottle  still  full ;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
whole  of  the  pyroxyline  had  been  precipitated  in  a  sherry-coloured 
gelatinous  mass,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle  contained  about 
one-tliird  part  of  the  original  bulk  of  fluid  totally  separated  from  the 
rest.  This  liquid  was  evidently  ether  and  alcohol,  probably  not 
much  changed,  being  equally  fluid,  possessing  the  same  characteristic 
odour,  and  when  poured  off  still  capable  or  dissolving  pyroxyline. 
The  precipitate  was  more  brittle  and  altogether  less  cohesive  than 
that  formed  by  evaporating  collodion. 

The  contents  of  a  small  bottle,  holding  about  two  ounces  of  rem¬ 
nants  of  collodio-bromide  of  silver,  made  originally  from  the  same 
collodion,  and  stowed  away  about  four  months  ago  in  a  cool  place 
and  in  a  dark  box,  were  similarly  affected,  the  supernatant  liquor 
being  colourless  ether  and  alcohol,  'while  the  jelly  was,  of  course,  in 
this  case  white,  or  nearly  so.  The  fluid  portion  contained  scarcely  a 
trace  of  pyroxyline,  but,  like  the  other,  still  possessed  the  power  of 
dissolving  that  substance. 

From  the  fact  of  the  gelatinous  precipitate  being  formed  underneath 
the  liquid,  and  from  the  bottles  being  still  full,  it  is  evident  that 
evaporation  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  curious  effect  which  I  have 
described.  Other  chlorides  which  I  had  tried  in  similar  samples  of 
bromised  collodion,  which  had  been  kept  for  the  same  time,  behaved 
differently,  the  latter  collodions  retaining  their  primitive  limpidity 
without  precipitation. 

It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  the  causes  of  the  decomposition 
referred  to  without  having  some  more  analogous  chemical  facts  to 
guide  us ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  true  reasons,  the  practical  de¬ 
duction  is  obvious — chloride  of  copper  should  not  be  used,  even  in 
minute  quantity,  in  bromised  collodion. 

George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Ph.D, 


STOPPING  DEVELOPMENT.* 

If  we  attempt  to  stop  development  on  a  fully-exposed  plate  before  it 
has  reached  its  full  intensity,  streaks  and  stains  will  be  sure  to  form 
if  we  do  not  pour  on  an  abundance  of  water,  and  keep  the  pla,te 
wholly  covered  until  the  oily  appearance  of  the  film  has  nearly  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  keeping  the  film 
covered  with  a  small  quantity  of  water. 

*  Phil.  Phot. 
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la  photographing  landscapes  it  is  often  of  the  first  importance  to 
carry  as  little  weight  of  material  as  possible,  and  the  necessary  supply 
of  water  adds  greatly  to  the  load.  The  appearance  of  the  plate  spoken 
of  is  caused  by  the  difficulty  with  which  pure  water  mixes  with  a 
solution  containing  alcohol.  The  remedy  is  simple.  If  an  equal 
amount  of  alcohol  is  added  to  the  wash-water  to  that  contained  in 
the  developer — one-quarter  drachm  per  ounce  or  more — then,  with 
practice  and  care,  one  ounce  can  be  made  to  go  as  far  as  a  pint  of 
ordinary  water  for  the  purpose  indicated.  The  “crawling”  of  the 
developer  or  of  the  wash-water  will  be  increased  by  adding  too  much 
alcohol.  Where  the  use  of  gelatine  in  acetic  acid  is  indicated,  as  in 
copying  drawings,  the  developer  flows  over  the  plate  without  a  break, 
though  no  alcohol  is  added.  In  this  case  alcohol  is  not  required  in 
the  wash-water. 

I  had  devised  this  expedient  for  landscape  photography  before  the 
publication  of  Robinson’s  method  with  golden  syrup.  There  are 
some  difficulties  with  the  latter  that  make  it  well  to  combine  the  two 
methods.  First,  if  the  plate  has  had  a  full  exposure,  it  is  impossible 
to  cover  its  whole  surface  at  once  with  the  preservative,  and  thus 
stop  development  on  all  parts  alike,  and  stains  result  unless  we  dash 
it  over  the  plate,  and  thus  use  more  bulk  of  it  than  we  would  have 
to  do  of  the  water  and  alcohol  mixture,  on  account  of  the  viscid  nature 
of  the  syrup,  even  if  it  contains  its  proper  proportion  of  alcohol. 
There  is  a  second  difficulty  :  many  samples  of  commercial  molasses 
— perhaps  all — contain  chlorides.  In  two  samples  this  was  so  much 
the  case  that  a  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  was  formed 
when  it  was  poured  on  the  film,  and  this  remained  in  part^rmly 
adherent,  became  discoloured  by  diffused  light,  and  left  numerous 
dark  spots  after  fixing.  The  best  plan,  under  the  circumstances, 
seemed  to  be  to  wash  off  the  developer  with  the  alcohol  and  water, 
then  to  flow  on  the  syrup  mixture,  when  no  curds  formed,  since  the 
silver  had  been  washed  off.  Then  “  golden  syrup  ”  was  useful  to 
keep  the  plate  moist  until  an  abundance  of  water  could  be  obtained 
for  fixing,  and  but  a  small  quantity  of  the  syrup  was  required. 

John  M.  Blake. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  AIMS  AT  ART,  NATURE,  AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

CHAPTER  YI. 

It  has  been  proved  by  many  illustrations  that,  although  the  rising  to 
address  an  audience  is  comparatively  easy  and  within  the  ability  of 
many,  yet  there  remains  that  very  familiar  difficulty— the  not 
knowing  when  and  how  to  sit  down  again.  Significant  coughs,  eyes 
turned  up  to  the  clock,  or  a  kick  under  the  table,  have  been  known 
to  relieve  the  speeclimaker,  and,  in  desperate  cases,  a  sudden  tug 
from  behind  has  been  necessary  to  bring  the  exhausted  victim  to  a 
sense  of  propriety.  It  was  my  particular  privilege  to  rise  with 
Chap.  I,  and  make  an  attempt  to  address  photographers  on  matters 
connected  with  their  works  as  more  or  less  influenced  by  art, 
nature,  and  philosophy,  and  now  I  hope,  by  the  aid  of  the  latter 
quality,  to  be  able  to  resume  my  seat  in  anticipation  of  some  friendly 
hand  pulling  my  coat  tails.  But  before  doing  so  I  may  be  permitted  to 
express  the  gratification  afforded  to  me  through  knowing  that  a  few 
of  the  ideas  thrown  out  have  been  appreciated  by  many  of  those 
for  whom  they  were  intended,  and  some  practical  service  has  been 
rendered  and  acknowledged  after  trial  of  them. 

The  promise  not  to  make  any  very  novel  or  wonderful  propositions 
has  been  adhered  to,  although,  perhaps,  the  special  treatment  of  the 
previous  chapter  may  be  questioned  on  the  score  of  novelty.  In 
connection  with  the  subject  of  that  chapter,  however,  there  is  another 
which,  coming  as  it  does  under  so  many  different  heads,  might,  logi¬ 
cally  speaking,  be  considered  difficult  of  discussion ;  but  it  takes  only 
one  head  at  a  time,  and  what  would  the  photographers  or  nervous 
sitters  do  without  it  ?  Important  as  it  is,  invention  does  not  show 
great  progress  in  that  direction. 

Before  the  sun  turned  portrait  painter  a  modified  form  of  head-rest 
was  carried  through  the  country  by  itinerant  artists,  who,  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  vicar  or  schoolmaster,  put  it  up  with  other  light  machinery 
in  the  schoolroom,  thus  advertising  to  parents  that  by  economical 
means,  for  a  few  days  only,  lifelike  portraits  would  be  taken  there 
after  four  o’clock.  I  remember  tendering  my  commission  for  one 
of  these  black  sections,  and,  on  the  head  being  fixed,  feeling 
a  long  cane  gently  start  from  my  chest  and  upward  to  the  chin, 
following  the  indentations  and  projections  of  the  features,  pass¬ 
ing  quietly  over  the  head,  and  ending  at  the  back  of  the  coat 
collar.  After  this  operation  a  piece  of  paper  was  drawn  out  of  a 
little  box  which  had  been  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  on  that  signifi¬ 
cant  slip  was  an  outline  which  the  wife  of  the  artist  in  this  kind 
of  legerdemain  filled  in  with  Indian  ink,  omitting  the  collar.  After 


a  flourish  of  bronze  for  hair  and  eyes,  she  presented  it  for  inspection. 
Great,  indeed,  was  the  mystery  to  the  juvenile  beholders  as  to  how  the 
pencil  at  the  end  of  the  cane  could  work  out  such  a  profile  problem. 

The  ever-indispensable  head-rest  was  soon  after  promoted  to  the 
service  of  Daguerreotype,  and  heavy  iron  stands,  knobs,  pincers, 
tongs,  rods,  and  thumb-screws  became  the  photographer’s  “assistants,” 
although  not  offering  to  make  themselves  “generally  useful.”  Simple 
wood  rests  were  made  to  fasten  on  the  chair  back,  and  some  of  these 
early  inventions  possessed  advantages  over  many  that  have  been 
introduced  at  a  later  period,  and  even  over  those  now  in  use. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the  system  is  that  very  few  portraits 
are  free  from  the  appearance  of  restraint  which  a  common  use  of  the 
head-rest  imposes ;  besides  which,  by  its  pointed  fork  or  tufted 
pincers,  it  upsets  many  a  neat  piece  of  millinery,  and  often  reports 
wonderful  tales  from  the  interior  of  those  hairy  mountains  it  pene¬ 
trates. 

A  short  notice  is  invited  of  wonderful  chairs,  which  are  like  the 
little  dog  at  the  fair — warranted  to  go  through  no  end  of  funny  per¬ 
formances,  call  for  pen  and  ink  in  his  native  tongue,  and  all  for  a 
limited  outlay;  and,  like  that  little  dog,  this  wonderful  chair  does 
very  well  until  a  slip  oocurs  in  the  mechanical  arrangements  and 
spoils  the  whole  of  the  fine  performance.  This  extraordinary  article, 
like  the  transforming  davenport,  has  invariably  a  weak  side,  through 
which  the  difference  between  it  and  the  genuine  one  is  too  percepti¬ 
ble;  and  when  the  romantic  fairy  assumes  upon  it  the  attitude  of 
easy  adoration,  somehow  this  al  fresco  “ priedieu ”  hoists  the  signal  of 
danger. 

Combination  or  transformation  may  be  most  ingeniously  con¬ 
trived,  and  yet  fail  to  be  strictly  serviceable.  Walking-sticks  be¬ 
come  guns,  and  fishing  rods  become  camp-stools  and  umbrellas. 
A  penknife  is  warranted  to  have  so  many  blades  besides  possessing 
the  requisites  for  the  shop  of  a  blacksmith,  dentist,  and  carpenter. 
All  these  wonderful  things viultum  in  parvos,"  or  whatever  else 
they  may  be  called — are  interesting  enough  in  an  exhibition. 
There  the  gazers  can  bestow  on  them  astonishment  and  admiration 
acl  libitum ;  but  the  positive  utilities  which  they  profess  to  combine 
are  so  miserably  shown  that  an  inferior  article  would,  on  its  own 
merits,  be  more  generally  useful. 

But  to  return  to  the  head-rest.  Whether  as  a  machine  raised  by 
handles  and  wheel-work,  or  manually  drawn  out  from  its  iron  tubings 
by  the  poser,  it  is  ugly  and  formidable,  and  to  children  very  often 
alarming.  Its  chief  attraction  appears,  by  the  works  of  many  high- 
class  photographers,  to  consist  in  drawing  the  curtain  to  itself  in 
converging  folds,  while,  as  it  often  happens,  the  folds  of  a  lady’s  dress 
are  running  counter.  Gentlemen  are,  from  the  same  cause,  made  to 
appear  as  though  putting  it  into  a  back  pocket ;  and  all  this  disfigu¬ 
ration  arises  from  a  desire  to  hide  the  head-rest.  The  use  of  this 
apparatus  does  not  improve  the  picture  when  it  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  skittle  ball  behind  the  ankles  of  little  children  or  M.P.’s.  I 
remember  seeing  a  photographic  portrait  highly-finished  in  oil  paint¬ 
ing  in  which  the  circular  lump  of  iron  was  shown  under  the  chair, 
and  the  artist,  who  was  a  foreigner,  had  carefully  painted  it  in  detail. 
It  had  been  photographed  as  faithfully  as  other  things  in  the  picture, 
and,  therefore,  had  received  the  same  attention  in  painting. 

The  carpenter  could  dispose  of  all  trouble  in  the  matter  by  making 
a  skirting-board— say  about  two  feet  high,  witli  a  broad  moulding, 
real  or  represented,  on  its  edge,  and  an  inverted  bracket  at  each  end — 
on  hinges,  to  keep  it  in  position  and  admit  of  its  being  put  aside  or 
laid  down  without  inconvenience.  The  colour  should  be  darker  than 
the  background,  as  it  will  be  exposed  to  more  light.  To  any  who 
may  not  have  considered  its  use,  allow  me  to  say — try  it.  The 
pedestal  parts  of  the  rest  might  be  as  easily  constructed  of  a  triangular 
form  as  round  or  square.  One  side  being  towards  the  observer,  the 
other  two  sides  would  be  entirely  hid;  and,  if  it  were  coloured  of  a 
lighter  tint  than  the  background,  to  compensate  for  the  shadow 
thrown  on  it  by  the  subject  being  photographed,  it  would  scarcely 
be  perceptible. 

In  the  four  past  chapters  reference  has  been  made  to  art  in  combina¬ 
tion  pictures — to  the  arrangement  of  draperies,  sham  fire-grates,  sham 
windows,  and  libraries ;  to  an  absence  of  the  look  of  nature  in  the 
pastoral  scenes  and  simulated  oceans ;  also  to  the  posing  arrangements 
for  portraiture,  embracing  country  stiles,  pigeon-holes,  and  balconies, 
and  to  the  absence  of  truthfulness  in  representing  sea  gulls  and  house¬ 
hold  furniture,  &c.  It  is  now  my  pleasing  dut}’-  to  state,  with  grati¬ 
tude,  that  in  no  instance  have  the  offences  of  my  criticism  or  condem¬ 
nation  been  responded  to  by  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  with  deadly 
weapons  on  Hampstead  Heath.  No  offence  having  been  intended, 
none  has  been  taken.  I  therefore  sit  down  to  listen  and  learn, 
hoping  by  instruction  and  observation  to  gather  more  useful  material 
for  a  future  discussion.  R.  W.  S. 
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A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  BACKGROUNDS.* 
Commonplaces  can  never  remain  long  in  demand,  and  to  get  out  of 
the  common  rut  of  anything  is  sometimes  not  an  easy  matter.  How 
often  are  we  inclined  to  persevere  with  what  material  we  have  at  our 
command  without  our  curiosity  being  awakened  to  the  desire  for  a 
better  article  !  If  we  glance  at  the  commercial  world  we  find  hun¬ 
dreds  of  new  inventions  produced  to  catch  the  penny;  and  what 
creates  a  demand  this  year  may  not  be  of  the  slightest  use  in  the 
following  one,  constant  competition  substituting  a  cheaper  and,  per¬ 
haps,  a  more  durable  article.  For  instance,  what  an  impetus  is 
given  to  the  world  of  fashion  by  introducing  new  specialities  ! 

Now,  I  fear  that  our  art  suffers  much  for  want  of  this  inventive 
element.  No  visitor  can  remain  long  in  a  friend’s  house  before  the 
album  is  produced ;  and,  in  looking  over  the  pages  intended  to  inte¬ 
rest  and  edify  him,  good  taste  is  often  shocked  at  the  ridiculous 
sameness  of  one  photograph  to  another. 

The  first  thing  sure  to  catch  the  eye  is  the  curtain  and  pillar,  graced 
with  an  elegant  Elizabethan  chair,  and  this  is  repeated  ad  nauseum 
until  it  has  become  so  hackneyed  as  to  be  positively  painful  to  bear. 

Another  pet  subject  is  the  balustrade,  set  down  upon  a  nice  car¬ 
peted  room,  with  a  bold  bit  of  landscape  forcing  itself  into  undue 
notice,  until  it  becomes  quite  inconsistent,  reminding  one  forcibly  of 
the  peep-show  class  of  subject. 

Now  surely  a  little  forethought  and  good  taste  on  the  part  of  those 
who  manufacture  these  accessories  would  be  the  means  of  getting  rid 
of  such  incongruities.  This  could  easily  be  accomplished  by  simply 
looking  at  nature  with  that  relish  for  simplicity  which  so  many 
eminent  portrait  painters  have  shown  in  their  works.  They  do  not 
pander  to  their  sitter’s  taste ;  on  the  contrary,  their  aim  is  to  select 
the  material  most  appropriate  and  becoming  their  subject,  eschewing 
all  those  absurdities  that  would  destroy  the  repose  of  the  picture — 
the  accessories  being,  as  a  rule,  always  subordinate  to  the  figure. 

As  with  the  artist  so  should  it  be  with  the  photographer.  It 
should  be  his  duty  to  endeavour  to  lead  his  sitter  into  a  proper  train 
of  thought  on  this  important  subject.  A  variety  of  backgrounds 
should  be  at  the  command  of  the  operator ;  and  he  should  always 
bear  in  mind  to  have  the  accessories  so  placed  from  the  light  that 
they  will  be  so  subdued  as  not  to  become  offensive.  It  is  truly 
astonishing  what  effect  the  photographer  can  produce  if  he  has 
pi'oper  accommodation  at  his  disposal. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  egotistical,  I  cannot  conclude 
without  throwing  out  a  few  hints  as  to  the  class  of  backgrounds 
an  atelier  of  considerable  extent  should  possess.  Where  there  is  a 
large  and  active  business  it  is  essential  to  have  a  variety  of  back¬ 
grounds  to  suit  the  various  grades  of  society  continually  frequenting 
a  photographic  gallery.  Among  such  visitors  may  be  enumerated 
— in  order  to  show  the  necessity  of  having  more  than  a  couple  of 
backgrounds — eminent  statesmen  anxious  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity,  generals  and  officers  of  all  grades,  professors,  authors,  &c. 

Would  it  not  be  preposterous  to  have  the  portrait  of  a  midshipman 
or  naval  officer  surrounded  with  luxuriant  furniture  ?  If  these 
gentlemen  had  donned  a  seafaring  garb  it  would  be  much  better,  in 
my  opinion,  to  have  a  marine  background,  with  a  distant  glimpse  of 
the  sea,  just  sufficient  to  render  it  suggestive.  The  foreground  in 
itself  would  be  sufficient,  if  well  got  up,  to  convey  the  idea  of  con¬ 
sistency  to  our  mind.  Such  a  background  would  also  be  found  very 
useful  for  children  or  young  ladies.  The  seaside  is  at  all  times  a 
favourite  resort  for  the  collecting  of  shells,  scanning  the  distant 
horizon  with  a  telescope,  or  pointing  to  the  outward-bound  vessels  as 
they  glide  stealthily  from  view.  Most  of  us  have  felt  the  influence  of 
such  associations  taking  hold  of  our  nature,  leaving  lasting  impressions. 
Such  are  some  of  the  scenes  that  should  be  placed  upon  canvas,  and 
which,  when  reproduced,  are  sure  to  call  up  pleasant  reminiscences. 

But  the  background  that  should  stand  the  best  light  and  occupy 
the  place  of  honour,  being  the  most  useful,  is  what  is  known  amongst 
us  as  the  plain  ground.  It  has  at  all  times  been  a  universal  favourite, 
and  will  always  remain  so,  as  it  permits  faithful  rendering  of  the 
“  human  face  divine,”  and  also  of  the  figure  and  carriage  of  the  sitter. 

Another  illustration,  and  then  I  shall  conclude.  For  outside 
groups  and  family  groups  I  am  sure  nothing  could  be  better  adapted 
than  the  cottage  door,  with  its  blossomed  verandah,  ivy-crowned 
walls,  and  neatly-arranged  flower  pots.  A  rustic  summer  seat  might 
be  introduced  to  give  that  pyramidal  form  which  is  at  all  times 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  that  might  be  mentionel.  Nature 
abounds  with  ample  materials,  for  she  is  never  barren.  Our  present 
aim  should  be  to  make  as  near  an  approach  to  her  as  possible,  and 
to  be  consistent  in  the  placing  of  sitters  with  objects  becoming  their 
attire  and  their  position  in  life.  James  Mackay. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  Oct.  5,  1870. 


SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

The  ultra-violet  discontinuous  spectra,  then,  are  as  characteristic  for 
the  several  gases  and  vapours  as  the  visible  ones,  and  lienee,  by  the 
assistance  of  photography,  the  analytical  philosopher  is  enabled  to 
further  determine  and  define  his  results.  As  in  the  former  case, 
the  light  has  first  to  be  reduced  to  a  line ;  proceeding  thence,  it  is 
refracted  by  being  thrown  on  a  quartz  prism,  from  which  it  emerges 
as  a  spectrum.  This,  caught  up  by  a  lens  and  directed  to  a  prepared 
plate,  gives  a  photographic  negative  in  which  the  otherwise  invisible 
rays  are  manifested  in  black  lines.  According  to  the  substances 
incandescent  in  the  source  of  light  these  lines  will  be  differently 
arranged.  Altogether  they  represent  the  photographic  spectrum  of 
the  mixture ;  and,  if  we  are  first  in  possession  of  the  photographic 
spectra  of  the  elementary  bodies,  one  by  one,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  the  most  logical  conclusions  respecting  the  substances 
which  form  part  of  the  source  of  light. 

This  is  what  we  have  termed  a  spectrum  analysis  of  the  invisible. 
In  order  to  carry  the  thing  out  practically,  we  need  only  deprive 
the  rays  of  light  on  their  way  to  the  quartz  prism  of  all  their  visible 
constituents.  There  is,  then,  still  action,  and  most  potent  action,  left, 
although  its  working  escapes  our  eyesight.  Of  this  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall,  in  his  Christmas  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  gave  a  most 
happy  illustration.  He  showed  his  juvenile  audience  a  miniature 
kitchen  range,  in  which  a  fire  was  “laid”  in  accordance  with  the 
traditional  arrangements  of  an  expert  housemaid — coals,  wood, 
straw,  paper,  and  all.  He  brought  this  apparatus  close  to  the  focus 
of  his  dark  rays,  which,  of  course,  was  dark  also.  But,  lo  !  as  if  by 
invisible  maids’  hands,  a  spark  first  appeared  in  the  grate,  then  the 
homely  crackling,  and  then  the  licking  flame  and  foggy  smoke,  which 
were  as  real  as  the  coughing  resulting  from  its  short  exhibition. 

It  is  no  doubt  of  considerable  importance,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
theoretical  research,  that  the  ultra-violet  spectra  of  all  gaseous 
sources  of  light  be  produced.  By  thus  increasing  the  area  of  spectral 
knowledge  it  is  found  that  the  various  oscillations  of  the  ether  range 
over  several  octaves.  It  is  only  after  the  completion  of  these  pre¬ 
liminaries  that,  both  for  the  connection  between  the  lines  of  one  and 
the  same  substance,  as  well  as  for  the  vibrations  themselves,  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  nature  of  matter  can  be  hoped  for. 

Dr.  Reitlinger,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Kuhn,  has 
largely  experimented  on  the  spectra  obtainable  from  incandescent 
substances  in  Geissler  tubes,  says  that  if  even  some  of  the  sixty  odd 
known  elementary  bodies  were  not  easily  available,  the  spectra  of 
some  fifty  of  them  may  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty  by  the 
aid  of  Ruhmkorff ’s  apparatus  where  the  ordinary  means  fail.  Mascart, 
in  Paris,  has  obtained  photographic  spectra  of  magnesium,  cadmium, 
and  others ;  and  for  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  nature  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  that  their  number  should  be  increased  as  much  as  possible. 
Photographers  should  here  lend  a  helping  hand,  since,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  better  masters  of  their  instruments  than  the  students  of  spectrum 
analysis. 

Professor  Kuhn  is  at  present  occupied  with  copying  photographic 
spectra  of  the  visible  rays  as  exhibited  by  Geissler  tubes.  These 
reproductions  are  given  in  India-ink,  and  are  excellent  specimens  as 
far  as  exactness  and  detail  are  concerned.  They  will  be  quite  an 
acquisition  when  multiplied  by  Albert’s  printing  process. 

The  relation  between  photography  and  spectrum  analysis  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  confined  to  the  services  of  the  handmaid ;  the  remarkable 
results  obtained  by  spectrum  analysis  are  in  more  than  one  respect 
of  considerable  importance  to  photography.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  purity  test  of  materials  used  by  the  craft,  especially  chemicals, 
on  which  Mr.  Mayall  has  recently  and  ably  commented.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  spectrum  analysis  is,  however,  by  no  means  exhausted 
by  applying  it  thus  practically.  In  the  laboratory  a  mere  helpmate, 
it  ascends  to  the  position  of  a  veritable  muse,  Urania,  when  brought 
out  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  the  skies. 

What  photography  has  shown  to  exist  spectrum  analysis  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  explain.  The  protuberances  as  shown  on  photographs 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  sun’s  eclipse  take  a  significant  place  on  the 
triumphal  car  of  spectrum  analysis.  The  reverse  spectrum  of  the 
sun’s  atmosphere  exhibits  bright  lines  on  a  dark  background,  instead 
of  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  on  a  light  ground,  which  signifies  that  the 
incandescent  gases  in  that  atmosphere  shine  by  radiation  instead 
of  absorption. 

The  investigations  of  the  French  philosopher,  J ansen,  are  especially 
interesting  in  connection  with  this  subject.  The  aperture  of  his 
apparatus  through  which  the  light  entered  stood  near  towards  the 
edge  of  the  sun,  and  at  the  time  of  totality  he  obtained  fine  bright 
lines  on  a  relatively  dark  ground,  broken  by  one  dark  transverse 
band.  At  the  same  moment  Jansen  observed  a  double  protuberance 
*  Concluded  from  page  474. 
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on  the  edge  of  the  moon,  in  appearance  not  unlike  two  mountains 
separated  by  a  valley.  This  valley  corresponded  to  the  transverse 
band  in  the  centre  of  the  field ;  the  bright  lines  were  consequently 
the  spectrum  of  the  protuberances.  Three  of  these  lines  are  the  well- 
known  hydrogen  lines ;  one  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  sodium  line ; 
the  fifth  is  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  up  to  the  present  not  identified 
with  an  earthly  substance.  The  great  mass  of  the  protuberances 
appears  to  be  incandescent  hydrogen ;  their  brilliant  red  colour  is  to 
some  extent  imitated  in  the  Geissler  tube  when  hydrogen  is  heated 
by  means  of  the  electric  current  of  the  Ruhmkorff  apparatus. 

M.  Jansen  had  no  sooner  made  the  above-mentioned  discovery  when 
he  called  out  joyfully  that  he  would  surely  see  those  bright  lines  again, 
even  without  the  advent  of  an  eclipse.  Indeed,  it  is  possible,  by 
placing  the  aperture  of  the  spectroscope  perpendicularly  towards  the 
edge  of  the  sun,  to  obtain  on  the  other  side,  at  several  points  of  the 
rim,  bright  lines  on  a  darker  background,  provided  that  there  is  a 
sufficiently  strong  dispersion.  This  is  necessary,  in  order  to  spread 
out  and  thereby  weaken  the  light  diffused  throughout  our  atmo¬ 
sphere.  With  sufficient  dispersive  power  the  aperture  may  be 
enlarged  to  such  an  extent  that  the  outline  of  the  protuberances, 
either  in  red  or  green,  becomes  visible.  On  the  background  of  the 
diffused  daylight  they  seem  to  float  spectre-like.  Lockyer  and 
Zollner  use  this  method  in  their  observations. 

It  lias  been  ascertained  that  these  formations,  mainly  consisting 
of  incandescent  hydrogen,  are  daily  destroyed  and  reproduced  near 
and  around  the  body  of  the  sun,  where  they  appear  to  behave  some¬ 
what  after  the  manner  of  our  terrestrial  clouds.  Within  the  space  of 
but  few  hours  a  protuberance  measuring  several  thousand  miles  in 
height  as  well  as  in  width  was  observed  to  form  on  the  sun,  to  change 
its  shape  entirely,  repeatedly,  and  ultimately  to  disperse.  Nay,  more 
than  this,  it  was  proved  that  these  incandescent  masses  of  hydrogen 
moved  in  most  violent  hurricane -like  convulsions.  The  velocity  of 
these  movements  was  also  ascertained,  and  to  have  calculated  this 
speed  at  so  many  miles  per  second  at  such  a  distance,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  must  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  not  the  smallest 
of  modern  scientific  achievements.  Doppler,  the  Austrian  physicist, 
is  said  first  to  have  established  the  similarity  of  laws  existing  rela¬ 
tive  to  sound  and  light.  When  a  sounding  body  recedes  from  the 
hearer  the  note  becomes  lower  on  account  of  the  movement;  the 
reverse  is  the  case  on  approaching  the  hearer.  In  like  manner  a 
spectral  line  is  moved  towards  the  violet  on  approaching,  and  towards 
the  red  on  moving  away  from  the  observer.  Lockyer’s  calculation 
respecting  the  hydrogen  cyclone  on  the  sun  was  based  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  one  part  gushed  out  with  a  velocity 
of  thirty-two  geographical  miles  towards  the  earth.  This  observation 
was  taken  on  the  12th  of  May,  1869. 

Spectrum  analysis,  then,  ought  not  to  be  a  stranger  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  who  undoubtedly  will  yet  owe  to  its  aid  some  of  his  finest 
productions  in  the  future.  The  two  should  join  hands,  and  dismiss  as 
unprofitable  the  question  of  which  is  the  higher — theory  or  practice. 

E.  Fournier. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS 
FOR  BEING  PHOTOGRAPHED. 

The  present  article  must  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  that 
given  at  page  445.  It  is  condensed  from  an  article  by  a  writer  in 
the  Mechanic.  In  that  already  published  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  directions  for  the  preparation  of  insects  were  given 
in  general  terms,  not  specifying  any  particular  method  for  any  indi¬ 
vidual  object.  But  as  there  are  several  “  wrinkles”  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  certain  objects  without  the  knowledge  of  which  the  beginner 
would  find  that  the  object  mounted  by  himself  differed  greatly  from 
one  of  the  same  subject  mounted  by  a  professional — take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  proboscis  of  a  common  blow-fly— -the  beginner’s  may  be 
good  and  perfect,  but  it  will  differ  greatly  from  that  of  a  professional’s 
mounting,  so  much  so  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable  for  the  same 
thing ;  for,  while  the  proboscis  of  the  beginner’s  mounting  has  its 
most  beautiful  part— the  sucker — closed,  that  of  the  professional’s  is 
spread  open,  showing  all  its  microscopic  beauties  of  intricate  and 
iuexpressibly-fine  network.  The  same  thing  happens  with  the  foot 
of  the  common  fly.  This  object,  mounted  by  a  professional,  shows 
its  glands,  pads,  or  suckers  (whatever  they  may  be  determined  to  be) 
to  perfection,  one  being  spread  out  on  either  side ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pads  of  the  foot  which  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  be¬ 
ginner  will  be  scarcely  discernible. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  spread  out  either  the  tongue  or  the  foot  with 
the  camel’s-hair  brush,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  try  some  other 
means.  The  following  have  been  found  best : — 

For  the  tongue : — A  fresh-caught  fly  should  be  put  into  the  death 


bottle ;  when  stupefied  ( not  when  dead)  it  should  be  taken  out,  when 
the  tongue  will  be  found  fully  protruded.  The  fly  should  then  be 
taken  by  the  forceps,  belly  uppermost,  and  the  tongue  laid  on  a  clean 
glass  slide.  Another  glass  slide  should  then  be  taken  and  lowered 
gently  upon  the  proboscis,  and  so  manipulated  as  to  spread  open  the 
sucker,  which,  by  the  position  of  the  fly  and  the  extreme  protrusion 
of  the  trunk,  will  not  be  found  difficult ;  if,  however,  the  trunk  has 
at  all  stiffened  or  become  sticky,  and  so  adheres  to  the  upper  glass  as 
not  to  spread  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  a  drop  of  clean  water  on  the 
top  glass,  just  where  the  sucker  touches,  will  be  found  to  greatly 
facilitate  the  operation.  When  the  sucker  has  been  thus  arranged 
between  the  two  glasses  to  satisfaction,  the  whole  may  be  put  between 
a  weak  clip,  and  then  the  trunk  may  be  severed  from  the  body.  In 
this  position  the  proboscis  must  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly ;  after¬ 
wards  it  may  be  passed  through  the  various  stages  given  in  the  first 
chapter,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  not  disturbed  while  either  in  the 
caustic  potash  or  water  stage,  otherwise  its  carefully-arranged  form 
will  be  spoilt. 

For  the  fly’s  foot A  fly  should  be  held  by  the  wings,  with  the 
forceps,  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  a  clean  slide  being  brought 
to  the  edge  of  the  table,  the  fly  should  be  brought  near  enough  for 
its  belly  to  be  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  glass ;  while  in  this 
position  the  fly  naturally  puts  its  fore-feet  over  the  edge  of  the  slide 
on  to  the  surface,  and  thus  in  its  futile  efforts  at  freeing  itself,  pre¬ 
sents  the  operator  a  favourable  chance  of  dropping  another  slide 
upon  the  feet,  and  thus  securing  the  spread  of  the  pads  to  the  best 
advantage,  viz.,  in  their  natural  position.  When  the  two  slides 
have  been  placed  between  a  clip,  the  legs  may  be  separated  from  the 
fly,  and  set  apart  to  become  thoroughly  dry.  Afterwards,  as  with 
the  tongue,  they  may  be  passed  through  the  usual  stages. 

The  pads  can,  however,  be  expanded  from  the  foot  of  a  lately- killed 
fly  by  floating  the  foot  (only)  on  a  drop  of  water  on  a  slide ;  w'hen 
expanded,  they  may  be  secured  as  in  the  preceding  case.  This 
method  seldom  gives  such  good  results  as  the  former,  but  is  less 
troublesome. 

In  dissecting  the  tongue  or  sting  of  a  bee,  it  will  be  found  best  to 
carefully  mount  with  all  muscles  attached,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  sting ;  with  the  latter,  the  bag  or  gland  secreting  the  irritant 
poison  injected  by  the  sting  may  be  mounted.  These  little  things 
always  render  an  object  more  complete. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  it  is,  when  possible,  better  to 
separate  a  joint  by  pulling  than  by  aid  of  knife  or  scissors,  as  a  better 
idea  of  proportion  is  gained  if  it  is  seen  that  the  joint  ends  at  a 
certain  point. 

In  the  former  paper  only  one  way  of  making  dissecting  knives  was 
spoken  of,  viz.,  from  sewing  needles.  Capital  knives  of  all  sorts  of 
shapes  can  be  made  from  the  nibs  of  steel  pens,  which  can  be 
mounted  in  cedar  wood  sticks  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  better,  in 
making  a  knife  from  a  sewing  needle,  to  soften  the  needle  over  a 
lamp  flame,  and  afterwards  flatten  with  the  hammer,  before  grinding. 
When  ground,  it  may  be  hardened  by  heating  and  sudden  cooling  in 
water  or  oil. 

Clips  for  pressing,  &c.,  have  often  been  mentioned  without  any 
reference  to  cost  or  mode  of  making.  There  are  two  kinds  of  clips, 
which  for  use  and  cheapness  are  to  be  recommended.  The  first  of 
these  is  made  with  brass  wire  only,  and  costs  Is.  6d.  per  dozen ;  the 
second,  which  is  known  as  the  letter-clip,  or  American  clothes-peg, 
costs  at  the  stationer’s  about  the  same  per  dozen.  It  consists  of  two 
slips  of  wood,  hinged  together,  and  is  closed  by  a  spiral  spring  of 
brass  wire  placed  just  behind  the  hinge.  A  very  good  imitation  of 
the  latter  clip  can  be  easily  made  by  taking  two  slips  of  wood,  about 
three  inches  long,  half  an  inch  wide,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
putting  an  India-rubber  band  over  the  two  slips  about  one  inch  from 
the  tips,  and  inserting  a  wedge  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high 
immediately  behind  the  band.  This  spring  in  many  cases  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  wire  one,  being  laterally  much  steadier. 

As  in  mounting  insects  it  is  sometimes  required  to  use  a  cell,  and 
the  medium  used  being  balsam,  it  becomes  a  question  of  what  to 
make  the  cell,  so  that  it  is  not  acted  on  by  the  balsam.  Where  the 
cell  is  not  required  of  any  height — say  of  more  than  one-thirtietli  of 
an  inch  high — a  ring  of  common  gum  arabic,  dissolved  in  water  and 
put  on  by  the  ordinary  turntable  and  brush,  will  be  found  to  answer 
every  purpose.  The  turntable  here  spoken  of  is  a  disc  of  metal  (brass) 
revolving  on  a  perpendicular  steel  peg,  fixed  in  a  suitable  piece  of 
wood,  having  on  its  upper  surface  two  steel  clips  for  holding  a  slide 
firmly  down  on  its  face.  The  motive  power  is  the  hand  or  finger, 
which,  being  drawn  sharply  across  a  milled  head  attached  to  the 
disc  and  revolving  on  the  same  centre,  causes  the  table  to  revolve 
rapidly.  This  little  instrument,  which  is  really  invaluable  to  the 
working  microscopist,  could  be  easily  made  by  the  possessor  of  a  lathe ; 
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but  without  this  tool  I  think  the  attempt  to  make  it  must  be  futile,  as 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  revolve  truly  on  its  centre. 
Its  cost  at  the  microscope  instrument  maker’s  is  Cs.  6d. 

With  respect  to  Canadian  balsam :  this  resin  should  be  kept  in  a 
perfectly  air-tight  bottle.  A  bottle  fitted  with  a  ground  glass  cap  is  far 
preferable  to  any  other  form  of  vessel,  as  by  its  form  it  admits  of  a 
glass  rod  being  kept  in  the  balsam  ready  at  hand.  A  small  bottle  of 
this  form,  large  enough  to  hold  sixpennyworth  of  balsam,  will  cost 
!)d.  If  the  balsam  at  any  time  requires  to  be  diluted,  as  it  does  when 
kept  a  few  months,  a  little  benzoline  of  the  finest  description,  such  as 
is  used  by  glovers,  &c.,  for  cleaning,  may  be  added.  This  will  turn 
the  balsam  of  a  cloudy  white  colour,  which  will  gradually  disappear 
if  left  for  a  few  hours.  The  benzoline,  from  its  volatility,  will  greatly 
aid  the  drying.  Some  people  add  chloroform,  which  is  good,  in  im¬ 
proving  both  the  permeating  and  drying  powers  of  the  balsam  ;  how¬ 
ever,  benzoline  is  little  inferior  to  it,  and  is  less  expensive,  costing 
only  5d.  a  pint. 

While  on  the  drying  question  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  that,  by  the 
judicious  use  of  the  spirit-lamp,  an  object  may  be  mounted,  cleaned 
(as  regards  superfluous  balsam),  and  finished  completely  in  one 
evening— -the  balsam  being,  by  the  heat,  rendered  harder  in  five 
minutes  than  it  would,  if  left  by  itself,  by  the  lapse  of  six  months. 
Of  course  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  object  is  capable  of  standing 
heat.  However,  it  is  better  to  let  the  balsam  dry  naturally,  when  not 
inconvenient,  as  the  balsam  is  discoloured  by  the  heat,  and,  generally 
speaking,  an  object  that  has  been  frizzled  is  not  so  good,  as  regards 
transparency  and  completeness  in  detail,  as  an  object  that  has  not 
been  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 

How  to  Make  a  Spirit  Lamp. — Take  two  bottles  with  the  same 
sized  necks,  one  bottle  having  its  body  smaller  than  the  body  of  the 
other ;  bore  through  the  middle  of  a  cork,  of  a  size  to  suit  both 
bottles,  a  hole  to  admit  of  a  piece  of  tubing,  glass  or  otherwise,  and, 
to  admit  air,  cut  a  groove  in  the  side  of  the  cork  ;  fit  the  cork  in  the 
larger  bottle.  This  makes  the  spirit-lamp,  with  the  smaller  bottle 
as  a  cap. 


THE  RELATION  OF  ART  TO  USE.* 

Now,  I  have  given  you  my  message,  containing,  as  I  know,  offence 
enough,  and  itself,  it  may  seem  to  many,  unnecessary  enough.  But 
just  in  proportion  to  its  apparent  non-necessity  and  to  its  certain  offence 
was  its  real  need,  and  my  real  duty  to  speak  it.  The  study  of  the  fine 
arts  could  not  be  rightly  associated  with  the  grave  work  of  English 
universities,  without  due  and  clear  protest  against  the  misdirection  of 
national  energy,  which  for  the  present  renders  all  good  results  of  such 
study  on  a  great  scale  impossible.  I  can  easily  teach  you,  as  any  other 
moderately  good  draughtsman  could,  howto  hold  your  pencils,  and  how 
to  lay  your  colours  ;  but  it  is  little  use  my  doing  that,  while  the  nation 
is  spending  millions  of  money  in  the  destruction  of  all  that  pencil  or 
colour  have  to  represent,  and  in  the  promotion  of  false  forms  of  art, 
which  are  only  the  costliest  and  the  least  enjoyable  of  follies.  And 
therefore  these  are  the  things  that  I  have  first  and  last  to  tell  you  in  this 
place — that  the  fine  arts  are  not  to  be  learned  by  locomotion,  but  by 
making  the  homes  we  live  in  lovely,  and  by  staying  in  them ;  that  the 
fine  arts  are  not  to  be  learned  by  competition,  but  by  doing  our  quiet 
best  in  our  own  way ;  that  the  fine  arts  are  not  to  be  learned  by  exhi¬ 
bition,  but  by  doing  what  is  right,  and  making  what  is  honest,  whether 
it  be  exhibited  or  not ;  and  for  the  sum  of  all,  that  men  must 
paint  and  build  neither  for  pride  nor  for  money,  but  for  love— for  love 
of  their  art,  for  love  of  their  neighbour,  and  whatever  better  love  may 
be  than  these,  founded  on  these.  I  know  that  I  gave  some  pain,  which 
I  was  most  unwilling  to  give,  in  speaking  of  the  possible  abuses  of 
religious  art ;  but  there  can  be  no  danger  of  any,  so  long  as  we  remember 
that  God  inhabits  cottages  as  well  as  churches,  and  ought  to  be  well 
lodged  there  also.  Begin  with  wooden  floors — the  tesselated  ones  will 
take  care  of  themselves ;  begin  with  thatching  roofs,  and  you  shall  end 
by  splendidly  vaulting  them  ;  begin  by  taking  care  that  no  old  eyes  fail 
over  their  Bibles,  nor  young  ones  over  their  needles,  for  want  of  rush- 
light,  and  then  you  may  have  whatever  true  good  is  to  be  got  out  of 
coloured  glass  or  wax  candles.  And  in  thus  putting  the  arts  to  universal 
use,  you  will  find  also  their  universal  inspiration,  their  universal  bene¬ 
diction.  I  told  you  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  special  divineness  in  any 
application  of  them ;  that  they  were  always  equally  human  and  equally 
divine ;  and  in  closing  these  inaugural  series  of  lectures,  into  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  compress  the  principles  that  are  to  be  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  your  future  work,  it  is  my  last  duty  to  say  some  positive  words 
as  to  the  divinity  of  all  art,  when  it  is  truly  fair  or  truly  serviceable. 

Every  seventh  day,  if  not  oftener,  the  greater  number  of  well-meaning 
persons  in  England  thankfully  receive  from  their  teachers  a  benediction, 
couched  in  these  terms  : — “  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Christ,  and  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you.”  Now  I  do 
not  know  precisely  what  sense  is  attached  in  the  English  public  mind  to 
those  expressions.  But  what  I  have  to  tell  you  positively  is,  that  the 
*  Concluded  from  page  176. 


three  things  do  actually  exist,  and  can  be  known  if  you  care  to  know 
them,  and  possessed  if  you  care  to  possess  them ;  and  that  another  thing 
exists,  besides  these,  of  which  we  already  know  too  much. 

First,  by  simply  obeying  the  orders  of  the  Founder  of  your  religion, 
all  grace,  graciousness,  or  beauty  and  favour  of  gentle  life,  will  be  given 
to  you  in  mind  and  body,  in  work  and  in  rest.  The  Grace  of  Christ 
exists,  and  can  be  had  if  you  will.  Secondly,  as  you  know  more  and 
more  of  the  created  world,  you  will  find  that  the  true  will  of  its  Maker 
is  that  its  creatures  should  be  happy — that  He  has  made  everything 
beautiful  in  its  time  and  in  its  place,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  by  the  fault 
of  men,  when  they  are  allowed  the  liberty  of  thwarting  His  laws,  that 
creation  groans  or  travails  in  pain.  The  love  of  God  exists,  and  you  may 
see  it,  and  live  in  it  if  you  will.  Lastly,  a  spirit  does  actually  exist 
which  teaches  the  ant  her  path,  the  bird  her  building,  and  men,  in  an 
instinctive  and  marvellous  way,  whatever  lovely  arts  and  noble  deeds 
are  possible  to  them.  Without  it  you  can  do  no  good  thing.  To  the 
grief  of  it  you  can  do  many  bad  ones.  In  the  possession  of  it  is  your 
peace  and  your  power. 

And  there  is  a  fourth  thing,  of  which  we  already  know  too  much. 
There  is  an  evil  spirit  whose  dominion  is  in  blindness  aud  in  cowardice, 
as  the  dominion  of  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  is  in  clear  sight  and  courage. 

And  this  blind  and  cowardly  spirit  is  for  ever  telling  you  that  evil 
things  are  pardonable,  and  you  shall  not  die  for  them,  and  that  good 
things  are  impossible,  and  you  need  not  live  for  them ;  and  that  gospel 
of  His  is  now  the  loudest  that  is  preached  in  your  Saxon  tongue.  You 
will  find  some  day  to  your  cost,  if  you  believe  the  first  part  of  it,  that 
it  is  not  true ;  but  you  may  never,  if  you  believe  the  second  part  of  it, 
find  to  your  gain  that,  also,  untrue ;  and,  therefore,  I  pray  you  with  all 
earnestness  to  prove  and  know  within  your  hearts  that  all  things  lovely 
and  righteous  are  possible  for  those  who  believe  in  their  possibility,  and 
who  determine  that,  for  their  part,  they  will  make  every  day’s  work 
contribute  to  them.  Let  every  dawn  of  morning  be  to  you  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  life,  and  every  setting  sun  be  to  you  as  its  close — then  let  every 
one  of  these  short  lives  leave  its  sure  record  of  some  kindly  thing  done 
for  others — some  goodly  strength  or  knowledge  gained  for  yourselves  ; 
so,  from  day  to  day,  and  strength  to  strength,  you  shall  build  up  indeed, 
by  art,  by  thought,  and  by  just  will,  an  ecclesia  of  England,  of  which 
it  shall  not  be  said,  “  See  what  manner  of  stones  are  here,”  but,  “  See 
what  manner  of  men.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

PIRATING  WORKS  OF  ART. 

On  Thursday,  the  6th  inst.,  at  Worship-street,  George  William  Knight, 
a  photographer,  carrying  on  business  at  36,  Tabernacle-walk,  Finsbury  - 
square,  attended  before  Mr.  Newton  in  answer  to  five  summonses, 
which  charged  him  with  having,  in  contravention  of  the  Act  25  and  26 
Victoria,  cap.  68,  unlawfully  sold  copies  of  certain  pictures,  the  photo¬ 
graphic  copyrights  of  which  were  vested  in  another  person.  Mr.  George 
Lewis,  jun.  (Lewis  and  Lewis),  appeared  in  support  of  the  prosecution  ; 
Mr.  Chipperfield,  solicitor,  was  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  the  defendant  was  charged  with  pirating  or  selling 
pirated  copies  of  five  pictures,  called  respectively  Grace  Darliny , 
Obedient  to  the  Law,  Erin,  Farewell!  The  Reaper,  and  Tribulation. 
The  proceedings,  he  added,  were  taken  under  the  Act  passed  for 
“suppressing  the  commission  of  fraud  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
works  of  fine  art.” 

Mr.  Benjamin  Brooks,  fine-art  publisher,  of  High-street,  Oxford,  and 
17,  Great  Portland-street,  Regent-street,  the  complainant,  was  then 
called,  and  he  deposed  that  he  was  the  owner  and  copyright  holder  of 
the  original  painting  Grace  Darling.  He  also  held  by  purchase  from 
Mr.  Ernest  Gambart  the  exclusive  right  to  publish  and  sell  photographic 
copies  of  the  pictures  Patient  in  Tribidation,  The  Reaper,  Obedient  to 
the  Law,  and  was  owner  of  the  original  oil  painting  by  Mr.  Faed,  R.  A., 
Erin,  Farewell! 

The  copyright  and  deeds  of  registration  of  the  above  pictures  made 
out  as  held  by  the  complainant  were  then  put  in  as  evidence. 

Mr.  Brooks  added  that  he  still  remained  the  owner  of  those  pictures 
and  copyrights,  and  had  never  heard  that  they  had  been  claimed  by  any 
one  else.  He  had  never  given  the  defendant  permission  to  copy  or  sell 
photographic  copies  of  those  pictures.  He  had  been  at  great  expense  to 
obtain  the  copyrights,  and  in  the  course  of  his  business  had  paid  £40,000 
for  copyrights  of  pictures,  but  his  trade  was  being  ruined  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  pursued  by  such  men  as  the  defendant.  Witness  had  cautioned  him 
a  short  time  ago  against  the  system  he  was  pursuing.  Witness  had  seen 
the  photographs  purchased  at  defendant’s  shop,  and  they  were  pirated 
copies  of  those  issued  and  sold  by  him.  The  edges,  top  and  bottom,  of 
each  photograph  had  been  rounded  off  so  as  to  cut  away  the  photograph 
of  witness’s  name,  which  all  those  issued  and  sold  by  him  bore. 

In  cross-examination  complainant  said  that  he  had  paid  ^00  guineas 
for  three  of  the  pictures  to  Mr.  Gambart,  and  two  of  them  he  had  had 
the  day  after  they  left  Mr.  Faed’s  studio.  He  was  positive  that  Mr. 
Gambart  had  not  sold  the  right  to  photograph  them  to  anyone  else. 

William  Coke,  assistant  to  the  prosecutor,  then  proved  going  to  the 
defendant’s  shop,  after  seeing  a  photograph  of  The  Reaper  exhibited,  tor 
sale  in  the  window,  and  giving  an  order  for  photographs  and  certain 
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pictures,  among  which  were  those  enumerated  above.  _  Defendant  said 
that  he  had  not  got  them  in  stock,  but  was  going  to  print  seme  oft  fiom. 
the  engravings  which  he  had.  At  a  later  visit  witness  purchased  the 

C°For  Pth°edUdefencer Mr.  Chipperfield  said  he  should  prove  that  the 
copies  produced  were  some  of  those  issued  by  the  prosecutor,  and  t  a 
the  name  had  been  cut  off  in  defendant  s  shop. 

William  Oliver,  assistant  to  the  defendant,  was  then  called,  and 
deposed  to  seeing  the  names  cut  off  the  photographs  by  a  person  who 

W  John  Cunnington,  a  photographer,  of  Forest-hill,  said  that  he  cut  the 
name  and  address  of  the  complainant  off  each  of  the  photographic 
copies  produced.  They  were  the  publication  of  Mr.  -Brooks. 

In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the  witness  said  that,  for  t  e 
past  two  years,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  upon  the  hearing 
of  all  cases  where  persons  were  charged  with  pirating.  He  had  never 
printed  any  of  Mr.  Graves’s  copyrights.  He  purchased  the  copies  pro¬ 
duced  on  behalf  of  the  defendant.  He  declined  to  say  where  he  got 
them,  but  it  was  at  a  retail  shop.  He  bought  them  m  bt.  Raul  s- 
churchvard.  He  did  not  know  if  the  man  he  bought  them  from  had  been 
previously  convicted.  His  motive  for  cutting  off  the  complainants 
name  was  that  he  believed  it  to  be  a  trap  laid  by  Mr.  Brooks  to  catch  the 
defendant.  The  pieces  he  had  cutoff  he  produced.  The  summonses  proved 
that  he  was  right  in  his  conjecture  that  it  was  a  trap  of  Mr.  Brooks  s. 

Mr.  Newton  said  he  thought  not.  If  the  witness  had  no  other 
motive  in  cutting  the  name  off,  lie  had  laid  a  trap  into  which  his 
friend,  the  defendant,  had  fallen.  The  evidence  for  the  defence,  how¬ 
ever  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  no  explanation  had  been  given  of  the 
defendant's  remark  to  the  witness  Coke  that  he  had  the  engravings  and 
was  going  to  print  some  photographs  from  them.  _  He  considered  the 
case  proved.  Cunnington  also  had  very  nearly  laid  himself  _  open  to  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  with  the  defendant,  and  he  advised  him.  to  take 
great  care  what  he  was  doing,  or  he  might  very  shortly  find  himself 
placed  in  a  similar  position  to  the  defendant,  who,  he  considered,  had 
in  a  measure  been  led  away  by  Cunnington.  He  ordered  the  defendant 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £5  on  each  of  the  five  summonses,  or  be  imprisoned  tor 
two  months  in  each  default-— in  all,  £25,  or  ten  months  imprisonment. 

The  defendant  was  removed  in  custody  of  the  gaoler. 

After  Mr.  Lewis  had  left  the  court, 

Mr.  Chipperfield  applied  that  his  client  might  be  released  on  bail,  so 

as  to  lodge  an  appeal.  .  ,  ,, 

Mr.  Newton  refused  to  admit  tlie  defendant  to  osul,  reminding  Mr. 
Chipperfield  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  said  that  if  set  at  liberty  after  judg¬ 
ment  there  would  be  nothing  more  seen  of  him. 

Subsequently  the  fines  were  paid. 


®ur  dtfoilanal  Cable. 


Pumphrey’s  New  Catalogues  a  no  Photographic  Productions  for 
the  Magic  Lantern. 

In  catering  for  the  photo-magic-lantern  trade  Messrs.  Pumphrey,  of 
Birmingham,  appear  to  be  quite  well  aware  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  opposition  to  be  encountered  from  London  manufacturers  and 
merchants  ;  and,  as  we  said  on  a  previous  occasion,  they  seem  determined, 
as  far  as  they  can,  to  run  a  tilt  with  and  vanquish  the  former.  Every¬ 
thing  is  lawful  in  business,  especially  when  carried  on  in  a  legiti¬ 
mate  manner  by  honourable  men,  and  the  public  are  the  gainers  by 
competition.  Messrs.  Pumphrey  have  sent  us  such  a  plethora  of  new 
catalogues,  each  devoted  to  some  separate  department  of  their  exten¬ 
sive  manufactory,  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  we  could  decide 
upon  a  suitable  division  of  the  subjects  described. 

First  of  all,  we  commence  with  the  strictly  educational.  Recognising 
that  there  is,  or  may  be,  a  demand  for  microscopic  subjects  reproduced 
on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale,  they  have  secured  numerous  negatives,  by 
Dr.  Maddox  and  others,  of  such  structures  as  sections  of  teak  wood, 
briar  root,  oak  root,  the  water  lily,  &c.,  together  with  tongues  of 
crickets,  spiders,  and  blow-flies ;  the  acicular  spicules  of  sponge ;  starch- 
grains,  parasites  of  the  ox,  mole,  hog,  and  sheep,  and  also  the 
more  personally  offensive,  although  scientifically-interesting,  human  flea 
(male  and  female),  human  louse  and  its  larva),  the  itch  insect,  and  the 
numerous  objects  of  a  similar  kind  in  which  microscopists  so  much 
delight.  On  the  importance  of  such  enlargements  of  microscopic  objects 
by  photographic  means  we  have  made  some  observations  in  an  article 
in  the  present  number,  headed  Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Liverpool ,  to  which 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  we  invite  attention.  Some  of  the 
specimens  of  microphotography  received  from  Messrs.  Pumphrey  are 
admirably  defined.  We  here  quote  from  the  catalogue : — 

“  These  slides  furnish  a  most  satisfactory  method  to  reproduce  in  a  popular 
jaannsE  the  wonders  of  the  microscope  ;  they  require  no  additional  apparatus 


to  the  lantern,  and  show  the  most  delicate  markings— which  can  only  be  seen 
by  employing  careful  manipulation,  with  high  powers  and  expensive  instru¬ 
ments  under  careful  illumination- such  as  cannot  be  rendered  by  microscopes 
attached  to  the  lantern,  from  insufficient  light,  and  consequent  loss  m  defini¬ 
tion.  As  examples  of  the  advantages Starch  granules  of  tous-les-mois, 
already  magnified  on  the  slide  200  diameters,  will  be  enlarged  to  4,800  diameters 
when  made  to  fill  a  disc  of  six  feet  diameter ;  or  a  splendidly-marked  diatom, 
Surirella  lata,  on  the  slide  is  magnified  377  diameters,  and  on  the  same-sized 
screen  as  above  the  original  object  will  reach  the  magnitude  of  8,900  diameters; 
or  a  group  of  diatomacea),  Isthmia  enervis,  which  is  enlarged  to  thirty  diame¬ 
ters  on  the  slide,  and  on  a  six-foot  disc  the  natural  size  will  be  raised  to  720 
diameters.” 

In  providing  the  material  for  the  ample  bill  of  fare  they  now  submit 
to  lantern  connoisseurs,  Messrs.  Pumphrey  have  done  almost  everything 
by  means  of  photography.  Engravings,  by  the  series,  have  been  repro¬ 
duced;  and  the  copyrights  of  Gustave  Dore’s  Biblical  and  other  illustra¬ 
tions  (such  as  those  of  Don  Quixote ,  Laron  Munchausen ,  La 
Fontaine’s  Fables,  and  Dante’s  Inferno )  have  been  secured  for  these 
magic  lantern  illustrations. 

Probably  the  most  popular  of  all  lantern  pictures  —  especially 
among  the  younger  class  of  spectators— are  the  comic  movable  slides. 
Instead  of  drawing  these  “taking”  subjects  by  hand,  Messrs. 
Pumphrey  photograph  them  from  large-sized  original  drawings  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  afterwards  colour  them  by  hand.  Such 
pictures,  as  they  very  correctly  say  in  their  catalogue,  “will  be  found 
superior  to  hand-drawn  slides,  for,  being  copied  from  large  drawings, 
the  details  and  drawing  are  more  correct  than  if  drawn  the  size  of  the 
slide,  and  on  so  unartistic  a  material  as  glass.” 

The  specimens  of  these  pictures  submitted  to  us  show  how,  even 
in  the  humblest  department  of  illustrations  for  the  multitude, 
photography  is  unrivalled.  We  well  remember,  many  years  ago, 
when  examining  some  charming  and  very  expensive  dissolving-view 
pictures  painted  by  the  first  artists  of  that  period,  making  the  un¬ 
pleasant  discovery  that  the  two  pictures  did  not  absolutely  coalesce  on 
the  screen.  They  represented  a  view  of  an  ice-bound  ship  by  day, 
changing  to  the  same  ship  illuminated  by  the  aurora  borealis  by  night. 
When  the  “dissolving”  took  place  the  masts  and  yards  showed  most 
unmistakably  in  duplicate.  By  hand-drawing  it  was  impossible  to  draw 
more  accurately  than  had  been  done,  and  at  that  time  (1850)  photo¬ 
graphy  had  not  been  applied  to  the  production  of  lantern  transparencies ; 
but  we  thought  that  if  it  ever  were  so  applied  there  would  be  an  end  to 
such  discrepancies  as  that  indicated.  This  has  now  been  accomplished 
in  the  most  thorough  and  effective  manner. 

Leaving  the  illustration  department  of  the  catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Pumphrey — in  which  we  find  numerous  classes  of  subjects  presented  in 
series,  under  the  generic  headings  of  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  con¬ 
tinental  views,  maps,  hymns,  legends,  historic,  parables,  travels, 
statues,  castles,  abbeys,  cathedrals,  and  similar  classifications — leaving, 
we  say,  the  sixteen- paged  catalogue  of  these  works,  we  pass  to  another 
containing  the  appliances  for  exhibiting  these  views,  but  which  wo  at 
present  dismiss  with  the  observation  that  it  will  form  the  subject  of 
another  notice. 

The  best  things  in  the  way  of  “guide-book”  literature  we  have 
ever  seen  are  a  series  now  being  issued  by  Messrs.  Pumphrey.  These 
guides  contain  eight  pages ;  they  each  give  a  concise  description  of  one 
of  the  principal  English  cathedrals,  and  are  all  illustrated  by  excellent 
photographs,  some  of  them  containing  no  fewer  than  twelve  different 
views.  The  text  is  admirably  written  and  printed  on  stout  toned  paper 
9  by  6g-  inches,  and  are  sold  retail  for  what  is,  even  in  these  days, 
the  astoundingly  moderate  price  of  sixpence  each.  This  is  certainly  one 
of  the  greatest  photographic  achievments  of  modern  times.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  alone  are  worth  double  the  amount  charged  for  the  whole  book. 

In  the  same  style  and  at  a  similar  price  as  the  foregoing,  this  firm  is 
issuing  illustrated  lectures  to  accompany  pictures  for  the  lantern.  For 
example:  in  Hogarth's  Industrious  and  Idle  Apprentice,  we  have  first 
the  twelve  pictures  reduced  by  photography,  then  a  brief  biography  of 
Hogarth,  and,  lastly,  a  ^description  of  each  picture,  followed  by  some 
happy  reflections  in  a  moralising  tone  upon  each  theme. 

In  such  subjects  as  wre  have  mentioned,  the  utmost  resources  of  pho¬ 
tography  have  been  successfully  pressed  into  the  services  of  illustration. 


Art,  Pictorial  and  Industrial. 

London:  Sampson  Low,  Son  and  Marston. 

The  fourth  number  of  Art,  like  the  previous  numbers  of  this  new  art- 
periodical,  contains  a  great  deal  of  matter  calculated  to  interest  the 
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particular  class  for  whom  it  is  intended.  It  opens  with  a  chapter  on 
Masters  and  Scholars,  by  Mr.  Charles  Burton.  We  have  next  a  descrip¬ 
tive  article,  by  Mr.  J.  O’Connell,  of  a  Portrait  by  Vandyck,  which  forms 
one  of  the  six  excellent  illustrations  in  this  number.  Mr.  Reid  follows 
with  one  of  a  series  of  articles  contributed  by  him  on  the  history  of 
engraving,  the  present  chapter  being  devoted  to  the  Italian  school. 
As  we  have  before  stated,  the  illustrations  are  printed  by  Mr. 
Edwards’s  lieliotype  process,  in  which  he  appears,  after  having  had  a  few 
months’  practice,  to  be  acquiring  great  proficiency.  Some  of  these  pic¬ 
tures  abound  in  fine  detail.  The  Interior  of  the  Picture  Gallery  at  Slraxo- 
berry  Hill  and  Study  of  a  Foreground-  from  Nature  are  especially 
noticeable  in  this  respect.  From  an  article  On  Female  Artists  and  tlxe 
Art-Schools  of  England,  by  Mr.  Jeafferson,  wre  learn  that  the  number  of 
students  in  the  School  of  Design  at  Kensington  under  training,  during 
the  past  year,  -was  895,  of  whom  531  were  males  and  364  females.  A 
contribution  by  Mr.  Simpson,  On  Ileliotypy  as  a  Means  of  Reproducing 
Works  of  Art,  is  so  thoroughly  photographic  in  its  tone  that  we  here 
give  a  lengthy  extract  from  the  article : — 

The  principle  upon  which  heliotypy  is  based  is  analogous  to  that  of 
lithography,  but  is  much  more  comprehensive,  and  admits  of  results  of 
which  lithography  is  quite  incapable.  The  possibility  of  producing  a 
printing  surface  in  some  degree  analogous  to  a  lithographic  stone  by 
means  of  photography  is  based  upon  a  well-known  action  of  light  in 
rendering  gelatine  and  similar  bodies,  under  certain  circumstances,  in¬ 
soluble.  When  bichromate  of  potash,  or  a  similar  salt  of  chromic  acid, 
is  added  to  gelatine,  no  change  takes  place  if  the  mixture  be  kept  in  the 
dark :  the  gelatine  retains  its  capacity  to  absorb  cold  water  or  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  hot  ■water.  But  if  a  layer  of  this  chromated  gelatine  be  dried 
and  submitted  to  the  action  of  light,  it  gradually  loses  its  capacity  to 
absorb  water,  becoming  finally  hard,  repellant  of  water,  and  insoluble. 
This  principle,  the  germ  of  which  wTas  discovered  by  Mungo  Ponton, 
in  1839,  has  undergone  gradual  development  and  application  in  various 
modes  of  photographic  printing — to  M.  Tessie  du  Motay,  in  France,  and 
Herr  Albert,  in  Bavaria,  its  most  extended  and  valuable  development 
being  chiefly  due.  This  acknowledgment  is  due  to  these  gentlemen  for 
having  shown  the  possibility  of  a  certain  mode  of  working :  the  modus 
operandi,  or  precise  details  upon  which  success  depended,  they  have 
not  made  known.  The  heliotype  process,  of  -which  the  bulk  of  the 
illustrations  to  this  journal  are  examples,  has  been  perfected  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  who  from  the  general  facts  known  has  arrived 
at  a  special  mode  of  working,  new  in  its  details,  and  successful  in  its 
practice. 

The  heliotype,  as  we  have  said,  is  analogous  in  many  respects  to  a 
lithograph.  It  is  produced  upon  the  same  principle,  and  in  a  closely 
similar  manner,  depending  for  its  possibility  on  the  production  of  a 
surface  which  will  repel  the  adhesion  of  a  fatty  ink  in  every  part  in 
which  it  has  absorbed  water,  and  the  facility  of  rendering  that  surface 
absorbent  of  water  in  every  part  but  that  containing  the  image  to  be 
printed.  But  there  is  this  noteworthy  difference  between  lithography 
and  heliotypy :  the  lithographic  stone  absorbs  water  in  every  part  of  its 
surface  whereon  an  image  in  lithographic  ink  has  not  been  previously 
produced,  but  it  has  no  graduated  capacity  of  absorption.  The  slightest 
touch  of  a  fatty  body,  even  a  finger  mark,  will  cause  the  stone  to  repel 
water,  and  take  ink.  Where  any  greasy  touch  has  been — wherever  the 
faintest  line  of  the  image  exists — it  repels  water  completely,  and  takes 
ink ;  where  the  stone  is  clean  and  no  part  of  the  image  is,  it  absorbs 
water  completely,  and  rejects  ink.  The  picture  must,  therefore,  consist 
of  touches  of  black  and  white,  and  any  gradation  therein  must,  as  we 
have  explained,  depend  on  lines  or  points,  and  not  on  varying  depth  of 
colour  in  a  continuous  tint.  The  printing  surface  in  the  heliotype 
process  possesses  an  important  superiority  over  the  lithographic  stone ; 
it  possesses  what  may  be  termed  a  discriminative  power  of  absorption. 
This  discriminative  power  in  the  surface  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
light  upon  passing  through  a  photographic  negative,  the  lights  and 
shadows  in -which  regulate  the  amount  of  light  transmitted.  The  print¬ 
ing  surface  after  such  exposure  has  acquired  the  power  to  absorb  water 
in  the  exact  ratio  in  which  it  has  been  protected  from  the  action  of 
light ;  it  also  takes  ink  in  the  exact  ratio  that  it  has,  in  consequence  of 
the  action  of  light,  acquired  the  power  to  repel  wrater.  Hence  the 
mechanically-printed  image  in  a  fatty  ink  is  as  true  a  transcript  of  the 
negative  as  the  silver  image  printed  by  light  from  the  same  negative. 
Thus  all  the  truth  and  all  the  facility  of  delineation  which  belong  to 
photography  direct  from  nature — all  the  literal  faithfulness  and  preci¬ 
sion  in  rendering  not  merely  forms,  but  the  spirit,  expression,  and 
manner  of  the  original  in  reproducing  works  of  art,  which  charac¬ 
terise  photography,  are  preserved  by  heliotypy,  with  the  superadded 
charm  of  permanency,  and  the  advantage  of  rapid  and  unlimited 
production. 

The  practical  details  of  the  process  thus  successfully  worked  out  are, 
briefly,  and  without  technical  minutiae,  as  follows  : — A  plate  of  glass, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  more  or  less,  is  coated  with  a  warm  solution 
of  gelatine,  to  which  a  suitable  proportion  of  bichromate  of  potash  has 
been  added.  A  measured  proportion  of  this  preparation  is  poured  on 
the  plate,  so  that  when  dry  it  will  form  a  film  about  the  thickness  of  a 


visiting  card.  This  operation  and  the  drying  of  the  plate  are  effected  in 
what  is  technically  called  the  “darkroom,”  a  room  from  which  all 
actinic  light  is  excluded.  When  the  film  is  dry  it  is  exposed  to  light 
under  a  photographic  negative  ;  the  time  of  exposure  being  estimated 
by  means  of  an  actinometer.  The  next  step  is  to  place  the  plate  in  cold 
water  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  out  all  the  unchanged  bichromate  of 
potash.  After  soaking  for  a  short  time  the  image  produced  by  the 
action  of  light  on  the  film  is  seen  in  relief  ;  the  portions  protected  from 
light  by  the  opaque  parts  of  the  negative,  representing  the  whites  in  the 
picture,  readily  absorb  water  and  swell ;  the  portions  to  W'hich  light  has 
had  full  access  through  the  most  transparent  parts  of  the  negative, 
representing  the  blacks,  have  been  hardened  by  the  light,  and  rendered 
insoluble  and  non-absorbent ;  whilst  all  the  portions  partially  acted  upon 
by  light,  thi’ough  the  graduated  degrees  of  transparency  in  the  negative 
representing  the  gradations  from  light  to  dark  in  the  image,  have  been 
rendered  insoluble  and  non-absorbent  just  in  the  degree  to  which  they 
have  been  subject  to  the  action  of  light.  The  plate,  after  being  tho¬ 
roughly  washed  in  cold  water,  to  remove  all  the  bichromate  of  potash, 
without  dissolving  any  portion  of  the  gelatine,  is  ready  for  printing. 
We  should  have  added,  however,  as  an  important  point  of  treatment  in 
the  heliotype  process,  that  another  addition  is  made  to  the  gelatine 
with  which  the  plate  is  coated.  As  will  readily  be  conceived,  the  gela¬ 
tinous  film  we  have  described  would  bear  but  very  little  of  the  friction 
or  pressure  necessary  in  mechanical  printing.  To  meet  this  difficulty 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  another  known  reaction  of  a  chromic  salt 
upon  gelatine.  By  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  chrome  alum  to  the  gelatine 
solution,  the  film  acquires  a  degree  of  hardness  and  toughness  through¬ 
out  which  enables  it  to  bear  wfithout  injury  the  manipulations  necessary 
in  mechanical  printing.  The  action  of  the  chrome  alum  also  limits  the 
degree  of  relief  assumed  by  the  image,  and  thus  materially  facilitates 
the  subsequent  operations  at  the  press. 

The  printing  process  bears  analogy  to  the  operations  both  in  litho¬ 
graphic  and  letterpress  printing.  The  press  used  is  that  employed  in 
the  latter  method.  The  ordinary  platen  press,  knowm  as  the  Albion 
press,  is  that  used  in  the  heliotype  printing  establishment.  The  glass 
plate,  resting  on  a  sheet  of  vulcanised  India-rubber  to  give  elasticity  to 
the  pressure,  is  placed  on  the  carriage  of  the  press,  ihe  usual  felt 
blanket  in  the  tympan  of  the  press  is  also  supplemented  by  a  sheet  of 
India-rubber,  to  secure  further  elasticity.  When  an  impression  is  about 
to  be  produced,  the  printing  surface  is  sponged  with  water,  the  super¬ 
fluous  moisture  being  first  removed  with  an  India-rubber  scraper  called 
a  squeegee,  and  the  remaining  traces  absorbed  by  a  piece  of  blotting-paper. 
An  India-rubber  roller  charged  with  lithographic  ink  is  then  applied  to 
the  surface.  The  ink  readily  adheres  to  the  deep  shadows,  which  being 
hard,  insoluble,  and  non-absorbent,  have  repelled  the  water  altogether ; 
to  the  parts  representing  the  various  gradations  of  tone  the  ink  adheres 
in  such  degree  as  they  have  rejected  water,  producing  a  perfect  transcript 
of  the  original  negative  in  the  proportion  of  ink  remaining  on  the 
different  parts  of  the  image.  A  sheet  of  fine  plate-paper  is  then  placed 
upon  the  inked  surface ;  the  tympan,  forming  an  elastic  covering,  is  then 
placed  over  all,  and  the  impression  is  pulled  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Where  a  clean  margin  is  required,  a  paper  mask,  with  an  aperture  of 
the  proper  shape  and  size,  is  placed  over  the  inked  surface,  before  the 
plate-paper  is  put  dowm.  By  this  means  prints  with  perfect  margins, 
without  mounting,  are  obtained,  affording  a  great  advantage  in  work 
for  book  illustration. 

A  very  important  element  in  securing  excellence  and  increased  gra¬ 
dation  of  tone  remains  to  be  noticed.  It  has  been  found  that  if  a  very 
stiff  ink  be  employed  it  only  adheres  to  the  deepest  shadows  of  the 
image  on  the  gelatine  surface,  the  lighter  half-tints  rejecting  it  alto¬ 
gether.  A  thin  ink,  on  the  other  hand,  adheres  readily  to  the  most 
delicate  tints  in  the  image  as  well  as  to  the  deepest  tones.  If  the  picture 
were  printed  with  the  stiff  ink,  an  impression  possessing  vigorous  blacks, 
but  lacking  the  more  tender  and  delicate  gradations,  would  be  pro¬ 
duced.  If  it  were  printed  with  the  thin  ink,  an  impression  presenting 
every  gradation,  but,  from  the  poverty  of  the  ink  in  colour,  lacking 
force  or  vigour  in  the  blacks,  would  be  obtained.  This  apparent  short¬ 
coming  affords  really  a  very  valuable  extension  of  the  capacity  of  the 
process.  By  rolling  the  plate  first  with  a  stiff  ink,  fine  vigorous  blacks 
are  obtained  in  the  deeper  tones  of  the  print ;  and  by  a  second  rolling 
wfith  a  thin  ink  the  most  tender  deifiitints  are  duly  rendered,  the  second 
rolling  in  no  degree  injuring  the  first  applied  dark  ink  adhering  to  the 

blacks.  . 

This  peculiarity  of  the  printing  surface  also  permits  the  production  ox 
impressions  in  two  tints,  and  confers  a  quality  of  great  value  in  many 
cases.  A  good  example  of  this  effect  may  be  seen  in  the  examples  of 
Dormers  in  the  third  number  of  this  journal.  It  will  be  seen  on  exami¬ 
nation  of  these  prints  that  the  deep  shadows  are  of  a  rich  black,  while 
the  lighter  tones  are  of  a  warm  or  brown  tint,  giving  tenderness  and 
transparency  to  the  impressions.  This  varying  degree  of  affinity  tor 
different  kinds  of  ink  also  presents  several  technical  advantages  of  great 
value  in  practice,  upon  which  it  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  enlarge 

^Qf  the  illustrations  which  have  appeared  in  this  journal  the  greater 
number  are  heliotypes,  affording  excellent  examples  of  the  fitness  ot  the 
process  for  rendering  all  classes  of  subjects, 
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Heelings  of  Satieties. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Mooting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Oct.  19th  . 

Edinburgh . 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  thirteenth  meeting  for  the  season  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  the  5th  instant,  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square,  Mr. 
Alexander  Nicol  in  the  chair. 

The  routine  business  having  been  gone  through,  Mr.  J ames  Maekay 
read  a  paper  entitled  A  Few  Remarks  on  Backgrounds.  [See  page  484.] 
After  the  reading  of  the  paper  had  been  concluded,  the  Chairman 
called  upon 

Mr.  Neilson,  who  in  a  few  excellent  remarks  corroborated  to  a  certain 
extent  Mr.  Mackay’s  views. 

He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Ross,  Lothian,  Davison,  and  Davies. 

At  the  close  a  vote  of  thanks  was  recorded  to  Mr.  Maekay. 

The  members  present  then  agreed  to  hold  another  out-door  meeting, 
being  the  last  of  the  season.  It  is  to  be  held  to-morrow  (Saturday),  the 
15th  instant— -the  places  to  be  visited  being  Newbattle  and  Dalkeith. 


Correspottbcim. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — On  reading  the  report  in  your  Journal  of  the  meeting 
on  the  27th  ult. ,  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  I 
notice  that  allusion  was  made  by  a  distinguished  member  to  the  entire 
absence  of  matter  of  photographic  interest  from  the  sectional  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  British  Association,  and,  further,  that  it  was  proposed  to 
put  on  record  the  Society’s  regret  that  scientific  men  did  not  take  more 
interest  in  photography. 

Whilst  perfectly  agreeing  with  the  speaker,  Mr.  O.  R.  Green,  as  to 
the  fact,  and  sharing  his  regret,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Liverpool 
Society  is  partly  answerable  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  these  expectations. 
The  programme  of  the  British  Association  is  confessedly  based  upon  the 
principle  of  interchange  of  ideas  between  metropolitans  and  provincials, 
and,  whilst  it  is  undoubtedly  part  of  the  duty  of  the  staff  of  the  British 
Association  to  provide  matter  for  discussion,  it  is  equally  incumbent 
upon  the  members  and  associates  to  bring  their  quota  to  the  general  con¬ 
tribution. 

In  one  shape,  it  is  true,  they  have  done  so  on  the  present  occasion,  for 
the  soir6e  held  in  St.  George’s  Hall  was  a  splendid  success,  and  depended 
largely  for  its  interest  upon  work  exhibited,  and  individual  efforts 
made,  by  photographers  the  majority  of  whom  are  known  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Liverpoool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  We  should 
have  been  pleased  to  hear  some  of  these  gentleman  discoursing  in  Section 
A.  or  B.  on  matters  of  general  photographic  interest,  or  treating  of  ex¬ 
perimental  results  comprised  within  their  own  particular  range  of  obser¬ 
vation.  The  chemists  of  Liverpool  maintained  the  honour  of  their  study 
or  profession  in  a  most  dignified  manner,  and  freely  gave  to  the  meeting 
the  result  of  long  years  of  scientific  research.  The  difficulty  in  the  pho¬ 
tographic  world  is  universally  felt,  and  I  know  that  amateurs  in  other 
towns  besides  Liverpool  have  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  during  the 
short  session  of  this  scientific  parliament ;  but  cannot  this  be  remedied 
for  the  future  by  making  a  direct  appeal  to  the  photographers  in  the 
district  about  to  be  visited.  You,  Gentlemen,  ventured  to  suggest  in¬ 
creased  activity  in  this  direction  in  a  leading  article  recently  published 
in  your  Journal.  May  renewed  efforts  lead  to  ultimate  success. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  John  Spiller. 


IHiscclhmca. 

The  Changes  that  Glass  Undergoes  by  Exposure  to  Light.— 
Glass  when  exposed  to  sunlight  for  some  time  undergoes,  according  to 
the  recent  investigations  made  by  Messrs.  Gaffield  and  Beautemps,  some 
remarkable  changes  of  colour.  Common  window  glass  of  a  greenish 
tinge  after  a  year’s  exposure  turns  yellow,  next  rose  colour  and  violet. 
Blue  glass,  however,  does  not  change,  neither  does  lead  crystal  glass. 
Beautemps,  on  his  communicating  the  subject  to  the  French  Academy, 
ascribes  this  change  to  the  influence  of  light  on  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese.  The  peroxide  of  iron  imparts  to  the  glass  a  bluish  tinge, 
the  oxide  a  yellowish,  both  together  a  greenish  one — the  peroxide 
transforming  into  oxide  turns  the  colour  yellow.  The  question  arises— 
Is  the  influence  of  light  favourable  to  oxidation  ?  The  appearance  of  the 
violet  tinge  is  explained  by  the  transfer  of  oxygen  from  the  iron  to  the 
manganese.  Heat  without  light  fails  in  bringing  about  similar  changes. 


Large  Telescope — We  learn  from  Nature  that  a  magnificent  refract¬ 
ing  telescope,  with  an  object-glass  of  twenty-five  inches  diameter, 
is  being  constructed  at  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Sons, 
Camb ridge-port,  Massachussetts,  for  the  National  Observatory  at 
Washington.  The  money  for  this  valuable  instrument  was  voted  by 
Congress  last  session,  and  amounts  to  50,000  dollars  (about  £10,000). 
It  is  believed  that  this  telescope,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world ;  meanwhile,  it  will  take  four  years  to  finish  it 
completely. 

Albumenising  the  Plate. — I  find  that  De  Constant  says  : — “It  may 
be  argued  that  the  method  of  pouring  the  albumen  solution  upon  wet 
plates,  in  the  same  manner  as  collodion  is  applied,  is  an  easier  and  a 
more  simple  manner  of  working ;  but  it  has  ever  failed  me  to  albumenise 
a  plate  in  this  way,  for  as  soon  as  the  plate  was  taken  from  the  water, 
and  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  water  fled  on  all  sides,  leaving 
dry  spaces  all  over  the  plate.”  I  have  often  had  the  same  trouble,  but 
I  found  it  was  caused  by  a  greasy  surface,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  and 
found  the  remedy  in  washing  the  plates,  after  they  had  been  cleaned, 
in  a  solution  of  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  water,  and  then  to 
well  flow  the  plates  with  clean  water ;  and  by  immediately  flowing  the 
plate  with  the  albumen  solution,  causing  it  to  push  the  water  before  it, 
and  flowing  the  second  time,  allowing  the  first  to  run  down  the  sink, 
and  then  setting  the  plate  up  to  dry  in  a  warm  room,  they  dry  so  quickly 
that,  by  the  time  I  have  a  dozen  prepared,  the  first  plate  is  in  a  condition 
to  flow  with  collodion.  I  prefer  to  make  my  coffee  plates  in  a  room 
quite  warm,  and  the  plates  are  dried  quite  near  the  stove,  so  they  dry 
very  quick,  and  by  so  doing  I  have  no  dust  on  them.  I  hear  a  great 
deal  about  plates  blurring,  but  I  use  a  heavy  collodion,  giving  a  creamy 
film,  and  am  never  troubled  with  that  fault— that  is,  with  coffee  plates. 
I  find  they  develope  better,  give  softer  negatives,  and,  I  think,  require 
less  exposure,  provided  you  soak  the  plate  for  a  little  time  before  you 
commence  to  develope.  Just  wetting  the  plate  and  developing  will  tend 
to  hardness.  Soaking  and  washing  will  very  naturally  modify  the  re¬ 
sult. — Jex  Bardwell,  in  Phil.  Phot. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Henry  Evans.  —  Some  correspondence  has  appeared 
in  the  Standard  relative  to  the  case  of  Henry  Evans,  of  Endell-street, 
who  was  sentenced  to  two  years’  imprisonment  for  selling  what  was 
alleged  by  some  to  be  indecent  photographs,  but  what  was  strenuously 
urged  by  others  as  having  been  purely  studies  of  the  nude  for  artists, 
and  a  petition  signed  by  numerous  influential  gentlemen  was  presented 
with  the  view  of  having  his  term  of  imprisonment  reduced.  Referring 
to  a  letter  that  had  appeared  from  Mrs.  Evans,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lamprey 
writes  : — “Mrs.  Evans  mentions  the  capture  of  a  few  studies  from  the 
life  made  to  illustrate  my  method  of  measuring  the  human  form,  for 
the  use  of  artists  and  ethnologists.  These  studies  had  been  submitted 
to  the  Ethnological  Society,  and,  having  gained  the  approval  of  the 
society,  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  secure  its  general  application.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  in  asking  Mr.  Evans  to  put  these  works  in 
circulation  I  was  contributing  to  jeopardise  his  freedom,  or  that  I 
should  become,  in  degree,  the  innocent  cause  of  so  much  suffering  and 
misery  to  a  respectable  family,  and  I  hasten  to  seize  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  me  to  declare  my  opinion — based  on  a  long  acquaintance 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  his  enormous  and  ever-varying  stock  of  art 
studies — that  I  believe  him  to  have  been  incapable  of  pandering  to 
human  vice,  or  having  any  such  filthy  productions  in  his  possession  as 
would  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  Mr.  Collette’s  private  album.”— 
To  this  letter  Mr.  Collette,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppres¬ 
sion  of  Vice,  replied  as  follows  : — “  In  the  absence  of  a  public  prosecu¬ 
tor  the  public  have  a  right  to  watch,  with  jealous  suspicion,  the  acts  of 
a  society  which  involve  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  therefore  it  is 
more  necessary  that  you  should  permit  me  to  make  a  few  further 
observations  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lamprey’s  attack  in  your  yesterday’s  issue, 
on  the  prosecution  instituted  by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice 
against  Henry  Evans.  I  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Lamprey  that  not  one  single 
photograph,  the  subject  of  the  prosecution  in  question,  came  within  the 
definition  or  description  of  ‘artistic  studies.’  The  proceedings  of  the 
society  were  founded  on  photographs  of  the  grossest  obscenity,  pur¬ 
chased  of  the  prisoner,  and  others  subsequently  seized  on  his  premises 
by  the  police.  In  addition  to  the  facts  already  stated  in  my  last  letter, 
let  me  add  that  the  solicitor  employed  by  the  prisoner,  acting  on  in¬ 
structions,  set  up  the  pretence  now  advanced,  but  withdrew  the  plea 
on  the  production  of  the  photographs  themselves  ;  and  permit  me  to 
add  that  this  plea  of  the  photographs  being  ‘  artistic  studies  ’  was  not 
attempted  to  be  raised  on  the  trial  at  the  sessions,  and  the  jury,  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Mr.  Evans’s  patrons  are, 
perhaps,  not  aware  that  included  in  the  seizure  by  the  police  was  a  very 
Large  quantity  of  pirated  copyright  prints,  &c.,  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Graves  and  Mr.  Vincent  Brooks,  and  the  prisoner  was  then  fined  £70 
on  a  former  conviction  for  selling  pirated  drawings ;  but  proceedings 
were  not  instituted  in  the  present  case  in  consequence  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  society.  The  fact  that  Henry  Evans  dealt  in  works  of  art 
may  have  misled  his  numerous  patrons  who  have  signed  his  petition. 
Permit  me  to  add  that  the  society  has  for  the  last  thirty  years  not 
failed  in  a  single  prosecution,  and  during  that  pei'iod  has  never  come 
under  public  censure  for  either  harsh  or  injudicious  prosecutions.” 
Here  the  matter  now  terminates. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

I  have  several  slips,  small  rolling-machine  (Fallowfield’s),  carved  chair,  &c., 
that  I  wish  to  exchange  for  anything  useful  in  photography. — Address,  J . 
W,  Herbert,  Follington,  Snaith,  Yorkshire. 

I  will  exchange  a  folding  camera  (see  advertisement),  Ottewill’s  bellows  camera 
for  10  X  8  plates,  mahogany  carte  camera  and  lens,  and  a  first-class  changing 
box  for  one  dozen  10x8  plates,  the  whole  valued  at  £12,  for  a  rectilinear 
lens  for  plates  up  to  12  X  10. —Address,  J.  W.  Beeson,  Wirksworth. 


H.  A.  Y. — The  artist  has  evidently  made  a  mistake  in  stating  that  the  collo¬ 
dion  would  crack  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  oil  colours.  We  have 
some  that  were  painted  more  than  ten  years  ago  and  which  have  often  been 
exposed  to  great  heat,  and  on  looking  them  over  we  cannot  discover  any  in¬ 
dications  of  cracking.  But  to  your  queries.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  film  of 
albumen  quite  transparent.  The  “albumen  process”  is  one  that  used  to  be 
well  known,  and  which  you  will  find  fully  described  in  several  manuals,  and 
in  former  volumes  of  this  Journal.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  re¬ 
peat  it  here,  but  we  may  say  that  for  your  purpose  the  ordinary  collodio- 
albumen  process  will  answer  quite  well,  omitting  the  previous  application  of 
collodion.  This  method  by  development  is  so  much  better  than  than  by  full 
printing  we  advise  you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  latter.  But  if  you 
bestow  a  little  care  upon  a  dry  collodion  process  you  will  find  it  to  be  much 
more  manageable  than  any  of  the  albumen  processes,  especially  to  one  whoae 
experience  in  the  latter  cannot  be  said  to  have  yet  commenced. 


U3P  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITOB.8”— Adver- 
isements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER,”— at  the  Office,  2,  York, 
street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Each  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 
defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 

Photographs  Registered— 

B.  W.  Bentley,  Manchester — Portrait  of  the  Eev.  William  Pennefather. 
James  Valentine,  Dundee— Two  Portraits  of  the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 


J.  G.  M. — Exchange  notices  can  only  be  inserted  a  second  time  when  paid  for 
as  advertisements.  ° 

F. R.S.— It  is  an  error  to  use  so  much  gelatine  in  the  solution.  Reduce  it  by 
more  than  one-half. 

J.  A.  Spencer. — Received.  We  shall  probably  be  in  apposition  to  report  on 
the  tissue  in  our  next. 

Astron.— We  are  quite  of  your  opinion.  The  person  referred  to  is  crazed  on 
that  particular  subject. 

Dioramist. — It  is  probable  that  you  might  obtain  a  lens  of  the  kind  required 
for  about  twelve  shillings.  It  does  not  need  to  be  achromatic. 

J.  W.  H. — Although  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  precise  rolling-press  you 
indicate  by  number,  we  have  seen  numerous  excellent  ones  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  alluded  to,  and  feel  certain  that  nothing  of  an  inferior  quality  will  be 
sent  to  you,  as  care  is  taken  to  have  everything  of  the  best  description. 

R.  Horsfield. — This  correspondent  inquires  for  information  as  to  the  means 
by  which  he  can  ascertain  the  density  of  glass.  The  specific  gravity  of  glass, 
like  that  of  metal  or  any  other  solid  body,  may  be  ascertained  by  weighing  it 
first  in  air  and  afterwards  in  water,  noting  the  difference  between  the  results. 

M.  B. — Both  the  lens  and  the  chemicals  appear  from  the  picture  to  be  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition  ;  to  some  other  cause,  therefore,  must  you  attribute  your 
failure  in  taking  the  portraits  in  the  south  garden.  Probably  the  arrangement 
of  the  camera  with  reference  to  the  light  has  much  to  do  with  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  results  obtained. 

Thomas  F.  Brown. — An  electro-plating  solution  may  be  made  either  by  dis¬ 
solving  oxide  of  silver  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  by  the  simpler 
method  of  pouring  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  another  of  the  cyanide, 
taking  care  that  the  latter  shall  be  in  slight  excess.  This  is  the  case  when 
the  copious  precipitate  that  is  first  formed  is  redissolved.  A  silvering  solu¬ 
tion  prepared  in  this  manner  will,  when  used  with  a  weak  battery,  give  a 
good  and  regular  deposit  of  silver. 

G.  Fletcher. — Calico  may  be  rendered  non-actinic  by  immersing  it  for  a  short 
time,  first  of  all,  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead— an  ounce  of  this  salt  to  a 
quart  of  water — and  removing  it,  after  a  slight  draining,  to  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  of  the  same  strength  as  that  of  the  lead.  Unless  the 
pores  of  the  fabric  be  close,  it  would  be  better  to  add  some  gelatine  to  the 
former  solution  ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  cloth  must  be  allowed  to  become  dry 
before  the  application  of  the  bichromate. 

T.  S.  inquires  if  we  can  give  him  any  information  respecting  the  method  made 
use  of  by  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac  in  producing  his  photo-enamels.  As  this 
artist  keeps  his  process  a  secret  we,  of  course,  cannot  describe  it ;  but  we 
have  seen  pictures  quite  as  good  as  many  of  his  produced  by  toning  a  collo¬ 
dion  transparency,  and  after  removing  the  film  from  the  glass  upon  which  it 
was  developed  transferring  it  to  the  enamelled  tablet,  afterwards  placing  it  in 
a  muffle  and  burning  it.  Upon  the  toning  agent  depends  to  a  great  extent 
the  appearance  of  the  finished  picture.  The  brilliancy  also  greatly  depends 
upon  the  firing.  By  firing  a  picture  too  much  it  is  possible  to  cause  the 
image  to  disappear  altogether.  A  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum 
for,  -s  a  useful  toning  bath. 

John  Hampden.— The  tone  of  this  correspondent’s  letter  is  such  as  to  ensure 
its  rejection  by  any  well-conducted  journal ;  and  if  those  communications 
with  which  he  has  favoured  the  rest  of  what  he  calls  the  “  Cockney  journal¬ 
ists  ”  be  at  all  similar  to  the  last  two  that  we  have  had  from  him,  we  do  not 
at  all  wonder  at  the  treatment  he  has  received.  He  may  fulminate  to  his 
heart’s  content  against  those  whom  he  designates  “infidel  philosophers,” 
who  persist  in  believing  the  earth  to  be  a  sphere,  in  contradiction,  as  he  says, 
to  the  apostles,  who  had  neither  theodolites,  telescopes,  nor  other  surveying 
instruments ;  but  neither  by  photography  nor  by  any  other  means  will  our 
irate  correspondent  succeed  in  making  any  converts  to  his  opinion,  at  least 
from  those  connected  with  the  scientific  world.  Thanks,  however,  for  his 
enclosures,  with  which  we  have  been  both  amazed  and  amused. 


The  Late  Professor  Miller.— William  Allen  Miller,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King’s  College,  London,  died  of  apoplexy  on 
the  30th  ult. ,  at  Liverpool,  whither  he  had  gone  to  take  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  British  Association.  Dr.  Miller  was  born  at  Ipswich  on 
the  17th  of  December,  1817,  and  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  became 
assistant  to  the  late  Mr.  Daniell,  professor  of  chemistry  in  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  London.  In  1844  he  co-operated  with  his  master  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  paper  on  the  Electrolysis  of  Secondary  Compounds.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Daniell  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  King’s  College.  His 
chief  work  at  this  time  was  his  paper  on  the  Spectra  of  Certain  Vapours, 
published  in  1845.  In  1 849,  he  again  came  before  the  scientific  world 
with  a  paper  on  the  Atomic  Volumes  of  Organic  Liquids.  From  this 
date  his  name  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  absorbed  by  other  than 
purely  scientific  subjects.  He  held  tha  posts  of  Treasurer  of  the  Royal 
Society,  President,  and  afterwards  Vice-President,  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  and  Assayer  to  the  Royal  Mint,  besides  being  a  member  of  the 
Science  Commission.  His  later  contributions  to  the  scientific  periodicals 
were — a  paper  on  Transparency,  in  the  J ournal  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
some  Analyses  of  Gutta  Percha,  and  A  Treatise  on  Potable  Water.  In 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Huggins  he  investigated  the  spectra  of  the  fixed 
stars.  He  is  known  to  the  educational  world  by  his  voluminous  and 
widely-popular  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  in  three  parts,  which  originally 
appeared  from  1855  to  1857,  and  which  has  already  gone  through  several 
editions.  Although  Professor  Miller  was  not  a  member  of  the  society, 
he  took  an  active  interest  in  its  operations,  and  served  on  several  of  its 
committees, — Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday,  October  8. 
Partnership  Dissolved, 

Napier  and  Holmes,  Liverpool,  photographers. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  October  12 th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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ON  CLAUDET’S  MODE  OF  REMOVING  SILVER  jFROM 
SOLUTIONS  OF  THE  METAL. 

Amongst  the  many  modes  of  extracting  silver  from  copper  when  the 
former  metal  is  present  in  very  minute  proportions,  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  one  devised  by  Mr.  F.  Claudet  formed  the  subject  of  a  communi¬ 
cation  lately  made  to  the  British  Association  by  Mr.  Arthur  Phillips. 
As  the  mode  of  separation  discussed  in  the  paper  is  peculiarly  con¬ 
nected  with  photography,  and  may  be  utilised  in  photographic  prac¬ 
tice,  we  shall  devote  a  little  space  to  its  consideration. 

The  principle  of  the  method  may  be  generally  stated  as  follows : — 
A  solution  is  obtained  containing  much  copper,  and  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  silver  present  in  the  substance  operated  upon,  in  addition  to  a 
little  lead.  A  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  now  added  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  completely  precipitate  the  silver,  and  some  lead  in 
addition.  In  practice  this  precipitate  is  always  contaminated  with 
copper  compounds,  which  are  afterwards  removed  by  washing  with 
water.  The  precipitate  freed  from  copper  is  now  placed  in  contact 
with  metallic  zinc  and  water,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  time.  The  result  of  this  treatment  is  the  production  of  metallic 
silver  mixed  with  lead,  and  a  solution  of  iodide  of  zinc.  This  latter 
body  is  used  instead  of  iodide  of  potassium  for  the  precipitation  of 
silver  from  a  further  quantity  of  ore,  and  so  the  process  is  made  a 
continuous  one  and  very  economical,  notwithstanding  that  the  com¬ 
paratively  costly  iodide  of  potassium  is  employed  as  a  precipitant. 
The  mixture  of  lead  and  silver  obtained  as  above  is  subjected  to  the 
process  of  cupellation,  whereby  the  silver  is  obtained  quite  pure. 
As  lead  does  not  usually  occur  in  photographic  solutions  this  latter 
point  does  not  concern  us. 

Apart  from  the  interest  attaching  to  this  metallurgical  process  as 
one  in  which  the  sensitive  iodide  of  silver  is  produced,  it  is  worthy 
of  attention  as  a  means  for  effecting  the  recovery  of  silver  from  waste 
photographic  solutions.  In  order  to  carry  this  matter  into  practice 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  the 
silver  solution,  the  latter  being  nearly  neutral,  and  to  collect  the 
iodide  of  silver  precipitate  immediately  thrown  down.  When  well 
washed  with  plain  water,  this  precipitate  should  be  placed  in  any  suit¬ 
able  capsule  or  dish,  water  added,  and  some  clean  strips  of  zinc  thrown 
in.  The  whole  should  be  left  for  several  days ;  then,  on  examining 
the  contents  of  the  capsule,  the  whole  of  the  silver  will  be  obtained 
in  the  spongy  metallic  condition  if  sufficient  zinc  was  employed, 
while  the  water  contains  iodide  of  zinc  in  solution.  The  metal  may 
be  washed  well  with  hot  water  by  decantation,  and  either  dried  and 
preserved  for  further  use  or  may  be  at  once  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
and  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  resulting,  when  the  free  acid  is 
neutralised  by  carbonate  of  soda,  employed  as  a  printing  bath. 

The  solution  of  iodide  of  zinc  should  not  be  thrown  away,  but 
preserved  for  use  in  the  precipitation  of  another  quantity  of  silver. 
Instead  of  this,  howrever,  the  solution  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  iodide  of  zinc,  if  it  be  desired  to  experiment  with 
the  latter  as  an  iodiser.  Indeed  this  is  a  convenient  mode  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  iodide  of  zinc  in  a  state  of  purity.  This  iodide  is  ex¬ 
tremely  deliquescent,  and  very  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  as  well  as  in 
water.  So  soluble  is  this  salt  in  the  latter  menstruum  that  an 


aqueous  solution  of  the  iodide  of  zinc  can  be  obtained  on  which 
fragments  of  Bohemian  glass  will  float,  and,  consequently,  has  a 
density  of  2'4,  or  thereabouts.  The  iodide  of  zinc,  as  already  stated, 
is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and,  since  its  nitrate  is  also  soluble  in 
spirit,  it  can  be  used  for  the  production  of  iodide  of  silver  in  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver. 


POSING  CHAIRS  AND  HEAD-RESTS. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  series  of  articles  on  Photographic 
Aims  at  Art,  Nature,  and  Philosophy ,  which  terminated  in  our  last 
number,  we  observe  that  our  contributor,  “  R.  W.  S.,”  has  made  an 
onslaught  upon  head-rests.  Head-rests  have  doubtless  much,  very 
much,  to  answer  for  in  causing  the  stiff,  rigid-looking  figures  that 
occasionally  meet  our  eyes.  Like  other  valuable  agents  they  are  apt 
to  be  abused  ;  but  because  that  is  the  case,  it  ought  not  to  be  urged 
as  a  reason  for  ignoring  their  use  altogether. 

In  all  cases  where  a  photograph  cannot  be  taken  instantaneously — 
that  is,  in  a  second  or  less— the  use  of  the  head-rest  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  indispensable.  It  is  only  when  employed  by  one  who  is 
singularly  devoid  of  artistic  talent  that  the  head-rest  conduces  to 
stiffness  of  posing.  There  may  be  some  who  are  so  ignorant  of  art 
as  to  first  fix  the  head-rest  and  then  adapt  the  head  of  the  sitter  to 
it.  We  occasionally  see  portraits  that  are  strongly  suggestive  of  this 
course  having  been  pursued ;  but  it  is  only  the  most  ignorant — artisti¬ 
cally  speaking — among  our  fraternity  who  wrould  do  so.  The  true  artist 
poses  his  figure  in  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  best  manner ;  and  it 
is  only  when  this  has  been  accomplished  to  his  satisfaction  that  he 
brings  forward  the  head-rest.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
unconscious  movement  of  the  head,  which,  wfithout  such  a  stay, 
would  assuredly  cause  a  blurred  delineation  of  the  principal  part  of 
the  figure. 

There  are  no  circumstances  under  which  when  photographing 
adults  the  use  of  the  rest  should  be  disregarded,  unless  it  may  be 
when  what  are  known  as  posing  chairs  are  used.  Some  time  since  a 
very  elegant  and  convenient  “  posing  chair”  •was  introduced  by  Mr. 
D.  H.  Cussons,  of  Southport,  which  has  attained  the  honour  of 
being  extensively  pirated  or  “  imitated.”  As  the  posing  chair  of  Mr. 
Cussons  is  now  in  use  in  nearly  all  our  best  studios,  we  can  refer  to 
it  as  to  an  appliance  that  is  well  known.  It  is  so  constructed  that 
the  subject  insensibly  assumes  an  easy  and  graceful  attitude  when  he 
sits  down  in  it. 

If  there  are  any  circumstances  under  which  the  use  of  the  head¬ 
rest  can  be  dispensed  with  it  is  when  a  posing  chair  of  this  kind  is 
employed ;  for  the  luxurious  well-padded  back,  with  its  easy  curves 
seems  to  invite  the  arm  to  rest  upon  it,  and  on  the  arm  thus  posed 
the  head  almost  naturally  turns  to  find  a  resting-place.  But  even 
with  a  chair  of  this  kind  a  head-rest  is  often  necessary,  for  one  cannot 
pose  every  sitter  alike.  The  head  in  many  instances  must  be  free  and 
unconstrained ;  being  so  it  is  apt  to  move,  and  is  thus  a  subject  for 
the  steadying  influences  of  the  head-rest.  When  an  ordinary  chair 
is  used  the  employment  of 'this  adjunct,  as  we  have  said,  is  indis¬ 
pensable. 
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Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  who  wrote  on  this  subject  some  years  ago  in 
a  contemporary  annual,  says: — “Always  use  a  head-rest.  Never 
mind  how  much  your  sitter  objects;  if  your  exposure  is  likely  to  be 
more  than  two  or  three  seconds  insist  upon  the  use  of  the  rest.  Ex¬ 
plain  that  it  is  indispensable,  and  that  it  will  give  the  portrait  a 
better  expression.  You  will  have  difficulty  in  persuading  him  of 
this ;  but  try  the  effect  of  appealing  to  his  good  nature  by  telling  him 
that  the  thought  of  there  being  much  less  chance  of  his  spoiling  the 
picture  through  moving,  and  giving  you  the  trouble  of  taking  another 
negative,  ought  to  send  such  a  glow  of  happiness  through  him  that 
it  is  certain  to  appear  in  his  face ;  and  it  will.” 

Were  it  required  we  might  further  endorse  the  above  sentiments 
by  the  experience  of  every  practical  photographer  who  has  written 
on  this  subject,  the  injunctions  of  one  and  all  being  found  to  coincide 
with  what  we  have  written.  The  rest  itself  may,  as  our  contributor  has 
said,  “  be  both  ugly  and  formidable,  and  to  children  very  alarming,” 
but  for  all  that  it  must  be  borne  with.  But  surely  his  beau  ideal 
of  a  head-rest  must  be  something  with  which  we  are  totally  unac¬ 
quainted.  The  elegant  rest  of  Mr.  Harrison,  for  example,  which 
has  been  described  and  engraved  in  this  Journal,  could  not,  in  the 
case  of  adults,  fail  to  impress  a  spectator  with  a  sense  of  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  efficiency,  while  in  the  case  of  children  the  only  un¬ 
toward  influence  it  would  be  likely  to  exercise  upon  them  would  be 
that  they  would  turn  round  and  play  with  it. 

We  have  said  that  even  with  Cussons’  posing  chair  a  head-rest  is 
often  desirable,  although  there  are  several  very  graceful  poses  that 
can  be  assumed  by  its  agency,  and  in  which  a  rest  would  be  quite 
out  of  place.  In  the  Conduit-street  Exhibition  of  last  year  there 
was  among  the  excellent  collection  of  cabinet  portraits  by  Herr 
Reutliuger  one  of  a  young  lady  with  her  head  and  arms  resting  on 
the  back  of  a  chair  of  this  kind ;  this  was  considered  the  finest  of 
his  pictures.  In  this  instance,  the  lady  being  seated  in  the 
chair,  her  arms  crossed  upon  the  back,  and  her  chin  resting  upon 
her  hands,  nothing  could  be  gained  by  the  use  of  the  rest.  Although 
the  picture  in  question  was  taken  in  Paris,  and  with  Parisian  “fur¬ 
niture,”  we  have  in  our  collection  of  pictures  a  similar  portrait, 
taken  in  the  same  attitude  on  a  Cussons’  chair,  the  sharpness  of 
which  is  so  great  that  it  bears  enlargement  to  a  considerable  degree, 
although  no  head-rest  was  used. 

But  instances  of  this  kind  do  not  interfere  with  the  value  of  what 
each  photographer  ought  to  lay  down  as  a  rule — Always  use  a  head¬ 
rest. 


A  SIMPLE  AND  MODIFIED  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN 
PROCESS. 

In  our  number  for  July  1st  of  the  present  year,  at  page  303,  ap¬ 
peared  an  article  by  Dr.  Markham  under  the  above  heading.  The 
chief  features  of  the  collodio-albumen  process  there  advocated  and 
described  consist  in  applying  to  the  plate  a  substratum  of  plain  or 
uniodised  collodion,  rendered  porous  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia,  and  upon  this  pouring  a  layer  of  iodised  albumen  con¬ 
taining  honey,  which  is  afterwards  excited  upon  a  strong  aceto- 
nitrate  bath. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  after  quoting  the  above  article  in  Anthony's 
Photographic  Bulletin ,  makes  the  following  observations  upon  it : — 

The  above  process  seems  to  us  to  have  the  appearance  of  being 
useful.  One  of  the  great  spheres  of  either  the  albumen  or  collodio- 
albumen  processes  is  in  the  production  of  the  best  glass  transparen¬ 
cies.  The  methods  of  the  best  makers  are  kept  secret,  but  they  are 
generally  understood  to  be  albumen  processes.  There  have  been 
published,  from  time  to  time,  various  modes  of  working ;  but  very 
few  persons  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  producing  really  first-class 
transparencies,  except  Messrs.  Ferrier,  Leon  and  Levy,  and  Negretti 
and  Zambra.  All  attempts  to  produce,  by  the  collodion  processes, 
results  similar  to  those  of  the  above  makers  have  been  failures, 
although  it  is  possible  to  produce  very  good  results  by  them.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  delicacy  and  vigour  combined  of  the  albumen 
work  has  only  been  attained  by  the  collodio-chloride  process.  But 
this  can  hardly  be  called  a  collodion  process,  as  it  depends  for  effect 
upon  the  coating  of  albumen  which  underlies  the  collodion.  A  very 
good  result  may  be  produced  by  the  collodio-albumen  processes. 


These,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  consist  in  first  coating  the  plate 
with  collodion  as  usual,  exciting  it  in  the  silver  bath,  washing  off  the 
excess  of  silver,  and  then  flowing  the  surface  with  iodised  albumen. 
The  excess  of  albumen  is  not  used  again,  but  thrown  away.  Ordi¬ 
narily  it  is  best  not  even  to  allow  the  first  coat  of  albumen  to  How 
more  than  once  over  the  plate,  as  by  so  doing  stains  and  markings 
are  produced  ;  it  being  poured  off,  a  second  coat  is  applied,  and  then 
the  plates  are  set  up  to  dry  in  a  plaee  free  from  dust.  The  plates 
are  now  insensitive  to  light,  and  can  be  kept  anywhere  where  it  is 
convenient.  When  required  for  use  they  are  dipped  in  another  silver 
solution,  say  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  strongly  acidulated 
with  glacial  acetic  acid.  After  half-a-minute’s  immersion  the  plates 
are  well  washed  off  in  the  dark,  and  put  away  in  the  dark  to  dry. 
When  dry  they  are  exposed  under  a  negative  in  a  pressure-frame, 
and  developed  with  a  strong  solution  of  gallic  acid.  If  any  of  our 
readers  should  desire  more  specific  instructions  as  to  the  develop¬ 
ment,  the  preparation  of  the  albumen,  &c.,  &c.,  by  advising  us  we 
will  continue  this  subject  in  another  number.  Our  object  in  specially 
enlarging  upon  this  subject  is  to  suggest  that  the  albumen  positives 
seem  to  us  the  only  kind  of  positives  by  meaus  of  which  new  nega¬ 
tives  of  good  quality  can  be  produced.  As  it  occurs  frequently  to 
most  photographers  that  a  mode  of  reproducing  negatives  would  be 
very  desirable,  we  desire  to  recommend  their  acquiring  a  facility  in, 
using  these  processes  with  that  view. 


NOTES  OF  A  VISIT  TO  LIVERPOOL. 

We  conclude  the  notes  of  our  recent  visit  to  Liverpool  by  giving  a 
short  account  of  one  of  the  portrait  establishments  now  in  operation, 
in  that  important  town — that  of  Messrs.  Vandyke  and  Brown.  We 
had  for  some  time  been  aware  that  a  business  of  great  extent  had 
been  carried  on  in  Liverpool  by  these  artists,  and  we  had  often  heard 
that  it  was  one  of  the  largest  photographic  businesses  in  the  world. 
It  was  therefore  natural  that  we  should  visit  this  establishment,  with 
the  view  of  presenting  to  our  readers  some  reliable  details  respecting 
it. 

First  of  all,  the  name  of  the  firm  is  really  genuine.  “  Vandyke  and 
Brown”  we  had  considered  to  be  a  mere  nom  deplume  until  we  made  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  the  members  of  the  firm.  To  say  the  least,, 
we  might  well  be  held  excusable  for  entertaining  suspicion  respecting 
the  reality  of  the  name  in  these  latter  days,  when  Messrs.  “  Pepper 
and  Salt”  are  to  be  found  among  the  manufacturers  of  condiments, 
and  Mr.  Stiff  s  starch  is  presented  to  the  notice  of  every  traveller 
on  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  Messrs.  Vandyke  and  Brown’s  busi¬ 
ness  has  several  ramifications,  three  of  their  establishments  being  in 
the  leading  streets  of  the  town,  viz.,  Lord-street,  Bold-street,  and 
Castle-street.  A  fourth,  of  an  equestrian  and  out-of-door  character, 
was  being  constructed  when  we  visited  the  place,  but  will  not  for 
some  months  be  ready  for  opening.  We  were  informed  that  this 
especial  branch  is  to  possess  some  extraordinary  features,  and  will 
be  of  almost  gigantic  extent.  There  are  to  be  arrangements  for 
horses  and  carriages,  groups  of  cricketers,  croquet  parties,  and  volun¬ 
teers,  and  also  an  aquatic  arrangement,  with  water,  natural  fore¬ 
grounds,  plants,  &c.,  for  boating  groups.  The  principal  background 
measures  GO  X  20  feet,  and  there  are  several  others  of  large  size. 
The  carriage  entrances,  water  works,  and  other  arrangements  have 
been  designed  and  carried  out  for  Messrs.  Vandyke  and  Brown  by 
Charles  H.  Beloe,  Esq.,  C.E. 

Flere  also  are  erected  the  printing  works,  which  are  extensive.  A 
new  glass  house  for  printing  in  wet  weather,  and  capable  of  accommo¬ 
dating  over  twelve  hundred  pressure-frames,  has  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Mr.  Brown— -to  whose  commercial  genius  this  firm  and 
its  special  mode  of  transacting  business  owes  its  first  inception — 
kindly  accompanied  us  over  the  various  premises  occupied  by  the 
firm,  and  afforded  us  all  the  desired  information. 

The  Bold-street  studio  is  that  to  which  we  principally  directed  our 
attention,  and  we  give  a  short  account  of  it.  Fitted  up  expressly  for 
artistic  purposes,  there  is  an  uniqueness  and  completeness  in  the 
decorations  seldom  seen.  They  commence  at  the  entrance  and  per¬ 
vade  the  whole  establishment.  The  style  of  decoration  is  something 
between  the  Pompeian  and  the  Greek,  or  composed  of  both.  In 
carrying  out  the  design,  we  observed  that  even  the  very  gasaliers 
and  brackets  had  been  cast  from  designs  specially  prepared,  the 
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lotus  and  lily  being  apparent  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  At  the 
top  of  a  carpeted  flight  of  stairs  is  an  office  at  which  all  orders  are 
received,  and  adjoining  is  a  show-room  for  mounts  alone,  where  are 
displayed  an  immense  variety  of  morocco  cases,  frames,  and  other 
kinds  of  mounts — one  noticeable  feature  in  connection  with  which  is 
that  the  price  of  every  article  is  marked  in  plain  figures,  so  as  to  be 
seen  at  once.  This  is  an  excellent  system.  Each  visitor  knows 
before  entering  what  is  the  cost  of  a  dozen  (more  or  less)  cartes ; 
and  when  thus  is  seen  displayed  a  variety  of  elegant  accessories  to 
the  carte — such  as  a  velvet  or  morocco  case — and  it  is  known  that 
one  of  the  dozen  when  fitted  in  such  a  receptacle  will  cost  just  such 
an  additional  price  and  no  more-— information  which,  from  the 
plain  figures  on  each,  is  obtained  without  the  necessity  of  asking  a 
question — what  wonder  is  it  that  the  frailty  of  human  nature  is 
rendered  apparent,  and  the  visitor  is  tempted  to  extend  his  or  her 
order  beyond  the  point  originally  contemplated  ? 

In  this  establishment  Mr.  Vandyke  operates,  and,  judging  by  the 
work  we  observed,  and  from  an  inspection  of  some  entirely  untouched 
negatives,  he  is  evidently  a  perfect  master  in  his  art ;  we  have  there¬ 
fore  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  people  of  Liverpool  possess 
in  the  establishments  of  Messrs.  Vandyke  and  Brown  an  excellent 
combination  of  business  tact,  managerial  ability,  and  much  artistic 
skill,  and  these,  with  a  liberal  expenditure  of  capital,  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  brought  to  bear  on  all  their  operations. 

The  glass  room  need  scarcely  be  described,  because  in  each  of  the 
three  establishments  of  this  firm  the  form  of  glass  house  is  different. 
Mr.  Brown  entertains  views  on  this  subject  which  may  be  heretical, 
but  are  decidedly  characterised  by  sound  common  sense.  His  ideas 
may  be  paraphrased  thus  : — What  signifies  the  form  of  the  roof  of 
the  studio  so  long  as  a  proper  amount  of  light  is  introduced  ?  With 
plenty  of  light  as  a  basis,  a  proper  direction  may  be  given  to  it  by  means 
of  blinds ;  hence,  if  there  be  but  plenty  of  light,  the  proper  use  of  it 
by  a  skilful  artist  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  We  observed  that 
the  light  is  toned  down  by  an  application  of  a  pale  blue  matt  varnish, 
so  that,  no  matter  how  strong  may  be  the  glare  of  light  outside, 
inside  it  is  soft  and  subdued,  and  of  a  character  which,  while  highly 
actinic,  does  not  in  the  least  degree  interfere  with  the  comfortable 
and  easy  expression  of  the  eyes  of  a  person  posed  for  a  portrait. 
Apropos  of  this  a  matter  suggests  itself  which  deserves  careful 
attention.  What  is  the  relation  in  actinic  force  between  a  degree  of 
light  so  powerful  as  to  cause  the  sitter  to  purse  his  face  and  the 
pupils  of  his  eyes  to  contract,  and  the  same  light  so  toned  down  by 
filtration  through  a  blue  medium  as  to  enable  the  sitter  to  show  by 
an  easy  expression  of  face  that  he  is  not  in  any  way  influenced  by  its 
power?  And,  further,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  sitter  of  a 
certain  amount  of  light  transmitted  to  him  through  an  angle  say  of 
fifteen  degrees  square,  and  the  same  amount  of  light  directed  upon 
him  through  an  angle  of  double  that  area  ? 

The  studio  is  replete  with  accessories,  there  being  the  usual 
amount  of  such  articles  as  are  necessary  when  it  is  required  to  depict 
the  pensive  lover  “sitting  on  a  stile,”  for  the  hoydenisli  young  miss 
with  her  hoop,  for  the  baby  with  its  toys,  rattles,  and  other  appurte¬ 
nances  sacred  to  babyhood,  for  the  strong-armed  lady  who  affects 
archery,  as  well  as  for  the  bluff  skipper  who  would  consider  a  portrait 
of  himself  to  be  wanting  in  its  essential  features  if  it  did  not  contain 
a  sextant,  a  telescope,  or  some  other  insignia  of  his  profession.  The 
lover  of  music,  the  gymnast,  the  sportsman,  &c.,  all  find  something 
to  suit  the  most  varied  taste,  and  to  produce  a  realistic  and  natural 
effect.  Mr.  Brown  expressed  an  opinion  that,  so  far  as  small  full- 
length  portraits  are  concerned,  it  was  desirable  to  make  pleasing 
pictures  as  well  as  accurate  portraits. 

Where  such  an  extensive  business  is  carried  on,  the  camera  slides 
would  soon  go  to  pieces  if  special  precautions  were  not  adopted.  To 
retain  the  dark  slides  in  the  best  possible  condition,  they  have  been 
made  solid  for  each  size — that  is  to  say,  no  slide  can  take  more  than 
one  size  of  plate ;  both  cartes  and  cabinet  portraits  are  taken  in  one 
camera,  but  with  different  slides.  The  skill  of  Mr.  George  Hare  (of 
London),  the  maker  of  the  apparatus  used,  has  been  taxed  to  produce 
work  of  such  a  quality  as  to  be  almost  as  strong  and  unyielding  as 
metal,  and  no  one  could  have  better  fulfilled  such  conditions- 


All  the  washing  and  developing  troughs  throughout  the  establish¬ 
ments  are  constructed  of  strong  slate.  Mr.  Brown  considers  the 
advantage  of  employing  this  material  to  consist  in  its  great  durability 
— always  clean,  and,  unlike  zinc  or  lead,  it  does  not  affect  the  prints. 
It  can  be  made  to  a  variety  of  designs,  and  is  very  reasonable  in  cost. 

The  prints  issued  by  this  firm  are  of  a  very  high  order  of  excel¬ 
lence,  despite  their  low  price.  Each  print  is  mounted  upon  a  card, 
which,  as  regards  elegance  and  quality,  cannot  possibly  be  surpassed. 
It  has  a  rich  enamelled  surface,  with  a  bead  of  gold  round  the 
margin  of  the  face  of  the  card,  the  edge  being  also  gilt  and  bur¬ 
nished,  while  the  back  is  adorned  with  an  ornate  and  elegant  design 
in  gold.  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  are  justified  in  feeling  an  artistic 
pride  in  this  card,  which  we  observe  from  the  imprint  has  been  exe¬ 
cuted  by  that  well-known  firm. 

Not  the  least  important  among  the  productions  of  Messrs.  Van¬ 
dyke  and  Brown  are  their  specimens  of  miniatures  and  enlargements 
by  the  solar  camera,  finished  in  oil,  water  colours,  or  crayon  in  the 
most  exquisite  manner.  Of  these  we  saw  many  fine  examples,  both 
in  the  show  rooms  and  in  a  large  window  in  Bold-street  temporarily 
used  by  these  gentlemen  for  a  public  exhibition  of  their  works. 
These  highly-finished  examples  of  artistic  photography  received  the 
highest  expression  of  merit  the  judges  could  award  at  the  recent 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.  We  refrain 
from  here  entering  into  any  detailed  description  of  these  fine  works, 
inasmuch  as  we  understand  Messrs.  Vandyke  and  Brown  intend  to 
make  a  display  at  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  the  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  at  Conduit-street,  and  our  readers  will  then  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  of  the  artistic  excellence  of 
these  pictures. 

The  production  of  photo-crayons  also  forms  an  important  item  in  the 
work  executed  in  this  establishment.  In  order  that  it  may  maintain 
its  reputation  as  to  completeness,  a  department  of  photo-enamelling 
is  about  to  be  added,  all  the  necessary  appliances  having  been  ob¬ 
tained.  The  Autotype  Company’s  process  of  carbon  printing  is  also 
actively  employed.  Messrs.  Vandyke  and  Brown  are  decidedly  de¬ 
termined  to  keep  pace  with  the  age. 

We  may  mention  that  the  business  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
private  portraiture ;  the  publication  of  views  and  portraits  of  cele¬ 
brities  is  not,  at  present,  carried  on  to  any  great  extent.  Consider¬ 
ing,  therefore,  that  the  practice  is  restricted  to  the  particular  branch 
alluded  to,  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  business 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  thirty-nine  persons  (operators, 
colourists,  bookkeepers,  attendants,  printers,  &c.)  are  constantly  em¬ 
ployed. 

To  keep  all  matters  in  order  a  most  perfect  system  of  registration 
and  check  is  in  force.  Inasmuch  as  this  system  is,  we  believe, 
unique  and  works  well,  Mr.  Brown  has  promised  to  forward,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers,  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  method  adopted, 
as  also  of  the  varied  printed  forms  in  use. 

Our  visit  to  this  model  establishment  was  a  pleasing  one.  We  ob¬ 
served  that  Messrs.  Vandyke  and  Brown  have  an  enthusiastic  love 
for  our  art-science  quite  refreshing,  conducing  very  much  to  their 
great  success ;  and  we  have  pleasure  in  conveying  to  our  readers  an 
intimation  from  these  gentlemen  that  at  all  times  they  will  be  happy 
to  accompany  their  professional  brethren  visiting  Liverpool  through 
the  various  departments  of  their  establishments. 

To  conclude:  Were  we  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
photographers  of  the  two  great  centres  of  commerce,  London  and 
Liverpool,  we  should  say  that,  although  London  is  expected  to  take 
the  lead  in  matters  photographic,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  does  not 
always  do  so.  Some  of  the  work  produced  in  London  is  not  such  as 
to  reflect  credit  upon  its  position  in  connection  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  our  art;  indeed,  we  could  mention  more  than  a  dozen  pro¬ 
vincial  cities  and  towns  that  are  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  the 
metropolis.  We  know,  of  course,  that  there  are  photographers  in 
London  whose  works  possess  exceptional  excellence;  but  of  the 
brotherhood,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  equal 
to  the  provincial  fraternity.  Let  us  see  whose  works  are  best  at  the 
forthcoming  Exhibition,  and  let  metropolitan  photographers  remember 
that  they  are  expected  to  maintain  a  high — nay,  the  highest — position. 
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Another  application  of  gelatine  reliefs  obtained  by  photographic 
agency  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  who  has  submitted  to  us 
several  specimens  of  artistic  work  thus  produced.  The  exceeding 
delicacy  with  which,  by  means  of  a  gelatine  relief,  an  image  may  be 
impressed  on  cards,  papers,  and  even  metals,  has  for  some  time  back 
formed  the  basis  of  some  new  researches  in  this  direction,  and  which 
have  now  been  thoroughly  perfected.  The  pictures  on  paper  that 
have  been  submitted  to  us  show  every  detail  as  a  water-mark. 
Without  going  into  particulars,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  they 
are  produced  in  the  following  manner : — A  film  or  tissue  composed 
of  gelatine  and  bichromate  is  exposed  under  the  negative,  and  is 
then  pressed  (under  water)  into  intimate  contact  with  a  smooth  or 
polished  plate  of  zinc,  copper,  steel,  or  other  metal,  and  the  exposed 
image  is  then  developed  by  means  of  hot  water  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  development  of  an  ordinary  carbon  print  were  being  pro¬ 
ceeded  with.  When  dried,  this  metallic  plate,  with  its  gelatinised- 
embossed  surface,  will  communicate  every  detail  to  paper,  leather, 
card,  or  even  metal  of  any  kind,  provided  this  metal  be  softer  than 
that  on  which  the  gelatine  image  has  been  developed.  The  method 
of  producing  the  embossed  print  is  simply  by  superimposing  the 
paper  or  card  upon  the  gelatino-embossed  plate  and  passing  both 
through  a  rolling-press.  The  sharpness  and  vigour  of  the  prints 
produced  in  this  manner  are  such  as  could  not  d  priori  have  been 
anticipated. 

With  reference  to  our  comments  and  Mr.  Spiller’s  letter  upon  the 
position  that  photographers  in  Liverpool  were  expected  to  have 
taken,  so  as  to  have  our  art-science  represented  at  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Association,  a  professional  photographer  of  that 
town,  writing  to  us  on  the  subject,  says “  You  and  others  have 
somewhat  severely  commented  on  the  absence  of  matters  of  photo¬ 
graphic  interest  at  that  meeting.  The  fact  is,  we  have  no  society 
in  Liverpool  that  properly  represents  the  interests  of  photography. 
The  Amateur  Photographic  Association  excludes  professional  men, 
and  an  attempt  made  some  years  ago  to  organise  a  society  was  only 
partly  successful,  and  the  interest  died  out  in  two  years.  *  *  * 

When  anything  of  a  nature  similar  to  the  late  meeting  is  going  on 
they  (the  Amateur  Photographic  Association)  are  appealed  to  as  the 
representatives  of  the  art  in  Liverpool,  and  the  result  is — nothing 
is  ever  done,  professional  men  not  being  allowed  to  interfere.  It  is 
desirable  that  this  should  be  known  for  the  credit  of  the  profession 
here,  among'  whom  are  good  men,  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  oldest 
photographers  in  the  kingdom.” 


When  speaking  last  week  of  some  very  skilfully-executed  portraits 
with  natural  backgrounds  that  had  been  produced  by  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Thompson,  of  Liverpool,  we  said  that  they  had 
allowed  this  method  of  printing  to  remain  in  temporary  abeyance. 
Our  “  Notes”  have  made  us  state  what  is  scarcely  the  case ;  for,  in  a 
letter  just  received  from  that  firm,  they  inform  us  that  they  are 
taking  at  least  half  their  cartes  with  natural  backgrounds,  and  the 
style  is  still  most  popular  with  their  customers.  We  have  only  to 
say  that  it  shows  the  good  taste  of  their  clientele  in  preferring  these 
neat  little  works  of  art  to  the  plain  photograph.  Some  specimens 
that  were  enclosed  in  the  letter  of  these  gentlemen  attest  the  great 
value  of  their  method  of  combination  printing,  the  surrounding 
scenery  being  in  harmony  with  the  figure,  to  which  it  occupies  a 
subordinate  place  by  the  atmospheric  effect  given  to  the  distance. 
We  are  not  aware  of  the  means  employed  to  produce  these  combina¬ 
tion  prints ;  but  at  the  time  of  our  visit  we  were  informed  that  the 
method  is  so  exact  that  a  transparency  on  dry  collodion  or  a  print 
on  carbon  paper  might  be  obtained  with  a  success  equalling  those 
on  silvered  paper — in  short,  that  visual  registration  of  the  negatives 
is  not  necessary. 


IYORYTYPES. 

A  process  closely  analogous  to  that  shortly  described  in  last  week’s 
Journal  by  your  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  of  Liverpool,  is 
by  no  means  new  in  this  country,  and,  I  think,  has  been  previously 


published — or,  perhaps,  only  publicly  referred  to.*  At  all  events, 
photographic  miniatures  in  carbon  are  now  in  existence  which  were 
executed  more  than  two  years  ago  by  a  plan  which  some  of  your 
readers  might  find  advantageous  to  use  commercially.  As  the 
primary  idea  of  these  ivorytype  transfers  did  not  originate  with  me, 
I  consider  it  due  to  Mr.  Edwards  to  state  how  I  became  acquaiuted 
with  it,  and  how  I  came  to  practice  the  process. 

In  the  summer  of  1868,  while  staying  a  short  time  with  Mr.  Edwards 
at  Willesden,  studying  his  carbon  printing  operations,  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  facility  with  which  exposed  gelatinous  tissue  could 
be  transferred  to  various  media,  so  long  as  the  latter  were  of  an 
imporous  character.  These  singly-transferred  images  were  neces¬ 
sarily  reversed,  unless  the  printing  had  been  executed  through  a 
reversed  negative.  During  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Edwards  on  the 
application  of  his  carbon  process  to  transparencies  for  the  stereoscope 
and  magic  lantern,  I  am  under  the  impression  that  he  showed  me 
some  such  transfers  to  glass,  which  by  being  viewed  through  the 
glass  were  seen  in  their  right  positions.  Whether  these  pictures 
were  at  that  time  in  existence  I  am  not  now  quite  sure ;  but  the  idea 
was  then  ventilated  and  discussed,  and  within  a  few  weeks  carried 
out  in  my  own  laboratory  with  the  ordinary  sensitive  gelatinous 
tissue. 

My  first  attempts  were  made  after  the  following  fashion : — A  piece 
of  thin,  colourless,  and  perfectly  clean  plate  glass  was  coated  with  a 
thin  stratum  of  alumed  gelatine  and  then  dried.  The  printed  side  of 
the  tissue  was  pressed  into  close  contact  with  this  gelatinised  surface 
under  cold  water,  the  superfluous  moisture  squeezed  out  with  blot¬ 
ting-paper,  and  the  whole  set  aside  for  half-an-liour  to  dry  partially. 
The  picture  was  then  developed  in  warm  water,  as  usual.  Thus  a 
beautiful  transparency  was  obtained  by  printing  from  the  face  of  a 
negative,  and  the  image  was  not  reversed  if  viewed  through  the  back 
of  the  glass. 

We  now  know  that  a  preliminary  film  of  alumed  gelatine  on  the 
glass  is  not  necessary,  provided  the  latter  be  clean ;  but  still  I  should 
always  prefer  this  preparatory  coating,  because  the  adhesion  is 
thereby  rendered  very  much  more  complete,  especially  at  the  weak 
points  of  the  deep  shadows. 

Happening  to  show  one  of  these  small  transparencies  to  a  lady, 
herself  an  expert  artist  in  water  colours,  and  a  dabbler  in  a  small 
way  in  photography,  she  placed  it  on  a  leaf  of  her  ivory  tablet  book, 
and  looked  through.  The  effect  was  very  fine,  being  that  of  a 
beautiful  monochrome  painting  on  ivory.  The  idea  thus  happily 
suggested  was  not  allowed  to  rest  here,  but  was  carried  out  practically 
by  my  transferring  a  few  miniature  portraits  (four  in  all)  to  glasses 
for  brooches,  and  backing  up  with  thin  sheets  of  ivory. 

In  my  first  attempts  I  met  with  a  few  failures,  arising,  in  some 
instances,  from  imperfect  adhesion  of  the  exposed  tissue  at  the  edges 
of  the  glass,  particularly  in  those  places  where  the  shadows  were 
deepest,  and,  in  other  cases,  from  injury  to  the  picture  when  after¬ 
wards  cutting  and  grinding  the  glass  into  the  desired  shape  for  the 
brooch.  The  first  difficulty  was  successfully  overcome  by  masking 
the  negative  in  the  course  of  printing  with  a  vignetting  card  or  glass 
of  the  same  oval  shape,  but  rather  smaller  than  the  glass  to  which 
the  tissue  was  subsequently  to  be  transferred.  The  second  source  of 
failure  is  avoided  by  grinding  the  glass  to  the  required  shape  and 
size  before  attempting  to  make  the  transfer. 

When  printing,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  piece  of  sensitive  tissue 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  size  of  the  glass  to  which  it  has  to  be 
transferred  after  exposure.  If  that  be  not  done,  as  there  is  no  visible 
image  to  guide  the  operator,  the  picture  would  not,  in  all  probability, 
be  placed  in  its  right  position.  It  is  very  easy  to  put  the  oval  or 
otherwise-shaped  tissue  in  its  correct  place  on  the  negative,  but  the 
vignette  or  mask  is  not  so  easily  adjusted.  Anyone,  however,  who 
is  thoroughly  conversant  with  photographic  printing  will  readily  de¬ 
vise  ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  the  object  of  preventing  the 
vignetted  image  from  appearing  lobsided  when  attached  to  the  glass. 
To  prevent  the  latter  mistake  great  care  will  always  be  necessary, 
but  nothing  more. 

When  transferred  and  developed  after  the  usual  fashion,  and  dried, 
we  have  now  a  transparent  picture  which  can  be  seen  in  its  right 
position  when  examined  through  the  back  of  the  glass,  and  which 
will  bear  a  good  deal  of  rough  usage.  To  back  it  up  effectively,  I 
have  seen  nothing  comparable  to  the  novelty  suggested  by  the 
happy  thought  of  my  friend.  A  backing  or  rather  facing  up 
of  this  transparency  with  a  thin  plate  of  ivory  selected  for  its  fine¬ 
ness  and  uniformity  of  colour  and  absence  of  grain  gives  a  very  fine 
picture  in  monochrome- — very  similar  to  Camarsac’s  finest  enamels ; 

*  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  it  has  not  been  published  in  the  photographic  journals 
or  manuals,  nor  has  it  been  publicly  referred  to  in  the  sense  o t  its  having  been  made 
the  subject  of  comment  at  any  meeting  of  a  photographic  society;  therefore,  to  Mr. 
Forrest  must  be  attributed  the  merit  of  first  making  the  suggestion  public.— 'Eds. 
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but  when  the  ivory  is  tinted  or  washed  here  and  there  with  colours 
corresponding  to  the  hair,  flesh,  &c.,  of  the  person  represented,  the 
effect  is  very  much  enhanced  indeed,  the  ivory  giving  that  exquisite 
softness  in  the  lights  and  transparency  in  the  shadows  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  miniatures  painted  on  that  substance.  To  have  the 
full  effect,  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  ivory  tablet  should  be  in  perfect 
contact  with  the  picture  side  of  the  glass. 

Not  being  myself  conversant  with  the  use  of  the  brush,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  what  amount  of  artistic  skill  was  required  in  finish¬ 
ing  the  four  vignetted  busts  which  I  had  transferred  to  glass.  At 
all  events  the  colouring  process  seemed  easy  and  very  quickly  done. 
The  ivory  tablet,  cut  to  exact  size,  was  occasionally  placed  in  contact 
with  the  photograph,  and  examined  through  the  glass.  Shades  of 
colour,  corresponding  to  the  cheeks,  hair,  &c.,  were  then  brushed  on  to 
the  ivory,  and  extended  and  retouched  by  again  and  again  placing  the 
latter  in  contact  with  the  photograph  to  see  where  they  were  wanted, 
until  the  desired  tints  were  obtained.  A  large  amount  of  elaboration 
in  laying  on  the  pigments  seemed  to  be  permissible ;  because,  since 
the  ivory  and  the  glass  were  of  precisely  the  same  size,  and  as  the 
progress  of  colouring  could  always  be  judged  of  by  placing  the  tablet 
over  the  photograph  when  occasion  required,  no  mistakes  need  be 
committed,  or,  if  committed,  rectified  without  interfering  with  the 
drawing.  Of  course,  such  fine  work  as  touching-up  and  colouring  the 
eyes  and  other  equally  minute  manipulations,  would  have  to  be  done 
on  the  gelatine  picture  itself,  because  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
to  hit  the  precise  position  on  the  ivory  for  a  speck  of  colour,  which 
should  absolutely  coincide  with  that  particular  small  portion  of  the 
photograph. 

When  the  colouring  was  considered  satisfactory,  the  glass  plate 
and  ivory  were  cemented  together  by  means  of  colourless  varnish; 
but  undoubtedly  the  best  cement  would  be  Canada  balsam  applied 
warm  to  the  surface  of  the  photograph,  which  also  should  be  gently 
heated,  then  pressing  the  coloured  side  of  the  ivory  in  close  contact, 
and  keeping  it  so  by  a  superincumbent  weight  till  the  whole  is 
cold. 

The  colouring  of  the  only  picture  that  I  witnessed  was  rather 
elaborately  executed,  yet  the  whole  operation  was  completed  in  less 
than  half  an  hour.  With  a  skilled  hand  and  a  little  practice  I  have 
no  doubt  it  might  have  been  equally  well  finished  in  much  less  time. 
Indeed  a  simple  unshaded  wash  of  the  right  colours  on  the  right 
parts  of  the  ivory  have  a  very  pleasing  if  not  artistic  effect,  because 
the  photograph  itself,  if  well  executed,  gives  the  correct  shading.  A 
wash  of  this  sort  can  be  done  in  two  or  three  minutes. 

I  recently  saw  one  of  the  brooches  referred  to  above.  It  still  re¬ 
tains  its  pristine  beauty,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
always  do  so.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BUSINESS  IN  THE  WINTER 
MONTHS. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  may  be  possible  to  increase  the  amount 
of  light  in  glass  photographic  rooms  in  a  peculiar  way,  which,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  tried.  The  landscape  photographer 
knows  very  well  that  when  a  whitewashed  house  stands  out  in  relief 
against  the  sky,  the  house  acts  more  vigorously  upon  his  sensitive 
film  than  the  sky  itself.  The  sitters  in  the  glass  house  face  the 
northern  sky ;  so,  would  not  more  light  be  thrown  on  them  if  white 
surfaces  were  so  fixed  as  to  reflect  the  light  from  the  sun,  or  southern 


sky  ?  For  instance :  let  D  D  be  the  glazed  roof  of  the  glasshouse, 
B  B  the  opaque  parts  of  the  roof,  and  A  the  sitter.  Let  E  E  E  E  E 
be  five  upright  boards,  painted  white,  but  not  varnished.  Then  will 
light  from  the  southern  sky  be  reflected  upon  the  sitter  from  all  the 
boards,  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  first  board,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  H  A. 

How  to  get  more  business  in  the  winter  is  quite  as  interesting  a 
question  as  how  to  get  more  light,  so  now  I  turn  to  another  branch 
of  the  sbject. 

Very  few  novelties  of  late  have  been  brought  out  by  photographers 
of  sufficient  interest  to  attract  much  attention  on  the  part  of  the 


general  public,  yet  pleasing  novelties  which  take  well  give  a  consi¬ 
derable  impetus  to  business.  One  essential  characteristic  of  a  good 
nevelty  is  that  it  shall  be  tolerably  cheap,  so  as  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  the  greatest  number  of  purchasers. 

Now  the  magic  lantern  is  a  highly- popular  optical  instrument,  but 
good  ones  are  too  expensive  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  public. 
Photographic  transparencies  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  deli¬ 
cate  pictures  which  photography  can  produce,  yet  transparent  por¬ 
traits  on  glass  have  little  or  no  general  sale,  although  they  have 
merits  which  should  make  them  highly  popular.  Is  it  possible  to 
make  a  compound  instrument,  consisting  of  a  good  little  magic 
lantern,  with  its  object-glass  tube  passing  loosely  through  a  hole  in 
one  end  of  a  box,  which  box  has  a  ground-glass  screen  at  the  other 
end,  the  whole  to  be  sold  to  the  purchaser  for  about  ten  shillings, 
together  with  his  own  likeness  as  a  transparency?  If  so,  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  here  a  very  popular  instrument,  and  that  each 
purchaser  will  not  be  contented  with  his  own  likeness  for  exhibition 
therein,  but  will  afterwards  want  those  of  his  friends  and  neighbours. 
Can  anything  good  of  this  kind  be  made  at  the  price?  I  think 
it  can. 

In  the  first  place,  the  box  in  front  of  the  lantern  limits  the  size 
of  the  image  to  be  thrown,  say,  to  twelve  or  sixteen  inches  square, 
and  as  the  area  to  be  covered  is  small,  a  brilliant  image  may  be 
thrown  by  any  ordinary  light.  The  enclosure  of  the  cone  of  rays 
in  a  box  also  reduces  the  amount  of  diffused  light  in  the  room,  thus 
making  the  image  more  brilliant  by  contrast.  The  next  point  is  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  magic  lanterns  commonly  sold  for  a 
few  shillings,  without  much  increasing  the  expense  of  manufac¬ 
ture. 

These  very  cheap  lanterns  are  not  fitted  with  condensing  lenses 
between  the  picture  and  the  source  of  light,  hence  there  is  a  most 
enormous  loss  of  illuminating  power.  Now,  without  going  to  the 
expense  of  using  properly-ground  and  polished  condensers,  common 
plano-convex  bulls’-eyes  will  do  very  well  for  this  purpose,  unless 
they  possess  some  special  defects ;  I  have  seen  them  used  as  conden¬ 
sers  with  very  good  results.  As  the  screen  to  be  covered  is  small, 
very  small  lenses  and  transparencies  will  do  for  the  lantern.  Thus, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  woodwork  or  tinwork,  the  expenses  are 
confined  to  the  cost  of  the  object-glass,  one  or  two  little  plano-con¬ 
vex  bulls’-eyes,  and  a  square  sheet  of  ground  glass. 

Wliat  with  the  condensers  and  the  small  size  of  the  image,  the 
illumination  with  a  common  source  of  light,  such  as  a  candle,  will 
be  far  better  than  that  given  by  ordinary  cheap  lanterns.  I  there¬ 
fore  suggest  that  no  lamp  be  sold  with  the  arrangement,  but  that  a 
hole  be  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  lantern  through  which  a  candle 
may  be  pushed  up.  Purchasers  might  be  informed  that  if  they  like 
to  use  a  paraffine  lamp,  and  to  remove  the  ground-glass  screen,  they 
have  a  very  good  little  magic  lantern  for  throwing  tolerably  large 
pictures  for  its  size. 

I  think  that  the  magic  lantern  does  not  find  its  way  into  more 
English  homes  because  good  ones  are  too  dear,  and  cheap  ones  are 
too  inefficient.  The  suggestion  just  made  amounts  simply  to  increas¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  small  lanterns,  and  being  contented  with  a  small 
though  good  image.  When  a  small  party  of  observers  is  seated  round 
a  table,  sixteen  inches  square  is  plenty  big  enough  for  the  illuminated 
picture. 

The  transparencies  need  only  be  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a-half  in 
diameter,  so  might  be  turned  out  at  about  a  shilling  each,  uncoloured. 
They  would  be  more  popular  and  more  permanent  than  ordinary 
cartes-de-visite,  and  would  pack  away  in  a  small  space.  Moreover, 
they  could  be  printed  by  gaslight,  and  make  the  operator  to  a  large 
extent  independent  of  the  state  of  the  weather  during  the  winter 
months. 

Should  small  transparencies  for  the  lantern  once  become  fashion¬ 
able,  another  door  for  fresh  business  will  be  open  to  the  photographer. 
He  will  be  able,  when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do,  to  go  out  and  take 
local  views  on  little  glass  plates,  by  means  of  the  glycerine  or  some 
other  simple  outdoor  process.  Little  lantern  transparencies  of  such 
views  will  meet  with  a  ready  sale  among  those  who  live  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  among  those  who  possess  apparatus  like  that  just 
described. 

If  small  magic  lanterns  can  be  so  improved  as  to  have  a  much 
better  sale  it  will  be  a  good  tiling  for  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
increased  public  attention  drawn  to  the  philosophical  toy  will  pro¬ 
bably  increase  the  demand  for  large  lanterns  among  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  them.  Therefore  there  is  reason  for  suggesting  that 
the  attractions  of  photography  should  be  added  to  the  attractions  of 
the  magic  lantern,  and  both  be  brought  together  before  the  public  at 
such  moderate  charges  as  to  ensure  popularity. 

William  H.  Harrison. 
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SOMETHING  NEW— MOONLIGHT  PORTRAITS.— 
PHOTOGRAPHING  CHILDREN. 

Has  any  one  tried  to  take  a  picture  with  a  window  behind  the  sitter 
as  well  as  having  a  side  and  top  light?  I  have  witnessed  experi¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  in  the  old  Daguerreotype  days,  and  believe  some 
good  effects  might  be  produced  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  mean 
to  hint  that  it  would  do  on  every  occasion,  but  in  some  exceptional 
cases  good  and  striking  effects  could  be  produced  with  suitable 

screens.  #  . 

There  is  a  sort  of  coming-event-casting-its-shadow-before  idea  in 
the  popularity  and  demand  for  moonlight  subjects;  then  who  is  to 
be  the  first  go-ahead  photographer  who  will  take  his  sitters  by 
moonlight— ladies  and  children  especially — any  day  from  10  till  4  ? 
It  would  be  found  a  good  move  ever  to  be  depended  upon. 

You  cannot  always  depend  on  having  bright  sunshine,  but  you  may 
do  so  as  regards  an  artificial  moon.  The  shadows  and  clouding  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  light  from  the  window  shining  through  the  screen,  and 
the  assistance  of  other  arrangements,  such  as  a  side  screen  covered 
with  theatrical  white  foil  paper,  and  another  with  dark  blue  foil,  &c., 
&c. — these,  together  with  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  usual  side 
and  top  light,  would  produce  something  special,  popular,  and 
presentable. 

When  there  is  no  opportunity  of  a  back  light,  many  effective  pro¬ 
ductions  might  be  secured  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  usual  available 
light  assisted  by  a  woollen  backing,  the  moon,  clouding,  &c.,  &c., 
being  put  in  with  needlework  in  the  manner  of  the  once  famous 
pictures  by  Miss  Linwood,  that  formed  some  forty  years  back  one 
of  the  sights  of  the  metropolis. 

There  is  also  another  old  and  oft-talked-about  affair  that  comes 
up  in  great  force  about  Christmas  time — that  is,  the  photograph¬ 
ing  of  children.  Mothers,  grandmothers,  and  relatives  generally 
are,  as  a  rule,  smitten  with  a  sort  of  Christmas  child-photographing 
fever,  just  as  farmers  are  for  an  annual  display  of  fat  oxen.  Many 
hints  have  been  offered  for  this  pictorial  sort  of  “  kidnapping,”  yet 
few  will  be  found  so  reliable  and  inexpensive  as  the  three-frame,  old 
clothes-horse  dodge,  the  two  side  frames  to  be  set  so  as  to  form  a 
tunnel  or  open  cage,  the  back  part  to  have  an  opening — square, 
round,  oval,  or  cushion. 

Behind  this  the  sitter  is  to  be  arranged  with  such  adjuncts  as 
every  photographer  of  any  judgment  will  know  how  to  dispose 
and  place.  The  side-wings  or  flaps  will  keep  the  little  subject 
bent  on  looking  towards  the  camera,  which  should  have  on  the  left- 
hand  side  a  small  stand  similar  to  a  dwarf  fire-screen,  on  to  the  up¬ 
right  of  which  should  be  hung  a  common  tin  roasting-jack,  to  which 
should  be  suspended  an  orange  or  an  apple  or  two.  Then,  when 
the  operator  has  all  ready,  set  the  same  going  round.  This  will  so 
rivet  the  little  ones’  attention  that  taking  them  will  be  an  easy  and 
certain  operation. 

I  once  saw  a  circular  that  was  issued  by  an  Australian  artist,  in 
which  he  recommended  all  fathers,  mothers,  and  other  relatives  who 
wished  to  secure  good  pictures  of  their  various  small  “  idols,”  to 
remain  at  home,  and  not  come  with  them.  This  would  equally  well 
do  for  those  in  this  country,  as  parents  may  rest  assured  that  much 
better  portraits  of  their  children  may  be  taken  when  they  are  absent 
than  when  they  are  present.  Family  groups  are  quite  another 
matter,  and  must,  as  many  other  things  do,  take  their  chance. 

Graphjcus. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THEIR  CUSTOMERS. 

Some  time  ago,  Mr.  J.  C.  Leake  published  some  notes  on  photo¬ 
graphers  and  their  critics,  accompanied  by  several  rather  amusing 
sketches.  People,  he  says,  criticise  our  productions  as  if  they  were 
dealing  with  oil  paintings,  and  they,  moreover,  begin  with  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  their  own  regarding  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken, 
which  often  renders  all  attempts  of  the  photographer  to  improve 
their  appearance  impossible. 

In  comes  the  lady  with  the  decided  turn-up.  She  insists  upon 
being  taken  in  profile.  Her  friend,  a  pretty  young  lass,  by-the- 
bye,  was  done  that  way,  and  made  an  excellent  picture,  so  she 
means  to  come  and  be  done  likewise. 

Another,  not  able  to  fix  both  her  eyes  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
same  point,  wishes  to  be  taken  full  face.  She  is  straightforward,  and 
wishes  to  look  that  way.  A  gentleman  with  not  the  straightest  pair 
of  legs  must  needs  stand  for  his  portrait ;  while  another  one,  who 
could  well  spare  a  foot  or  so  in  the  length  of  his  understandings, 
insists  upon  being  seated  by  a  table.  He  throws  himself  well  out, 
frowns  ahead,  rests  one  hand  on  the  knee  almost  level  with  the 
table,  while  the  other  is  laid  across  the  table  holding  the  indispensable 
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glove,  bran  new,  just  bought.  All  these  fixed  ideas  have  to  be  battled 
with  or  endured,  as  circumstances  may  dictate  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
poor  photographer  either  gets  the  blame  from  the  public  or  from  the 
higher  critics — the  superior  artists. 

The  author  relates  a  case  in  which  a  party  came  into  the  atelier 
of  a  well-known  photographer.  He  wished  to  see  him  immediately. 
On  being  admitted  he  expostulated  with  the  worthy  member  of  the 
craft  on  the  very  unworthy  manner  in  which  he  had  exhibited  both 
his  art  and  his  talent.  “You  have  sent  me  a  picture,  sir,”  said  he, 

“  the  like  I  never  looked  in  my  life.  One  cheek,  you  perceive,  is 
quite  light  and  natural,  while  the  other  one  is  dark  as  dark  can  be; 
yet,  as  you  know  and  can  see  for  yourself,  there  is  no  such  defect  in 
my  nature.”  Friend  Photographer  had  to  make  another  negative, 
all  light  and,  if  possible,  no  shadows.  The  artist  beholding  it,  of 
course,  says  the  photographer  knows  nothing  of  effect  and  illumina¬ 
tion  ;  his  portraits  are  flat,  inartistic,  &c.  But  he  has  not  to  encounter 
the  same  difficulties ;  he  is,  even  by  the  public,  supposed  to  be  the 
better  judge,  and  hence  the  entire  submission  to  his  dictates — a  sub¬ 
mission  which  the  photographer  rarely  meets  with. 

Herr  Max  Petsch  has  recently,  in  a  short  essay,  touched  upon 
several  points  connected  with  the  influence  of  the  individuality  of 
sitters.  He  was  more  particularly  moved  to  do  so  since  Herr  Grass- 
lioff  had  raised  the  question — “  How  is  it  that  of  some  persons  you 
can  never  obtain  a  good,  that  is,  an  agreeable,  likeness?"  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  change  of  position,  of  illumination,  and  expres¬ 
sion  have  been  considered,  and  rightly  so,  as  contributing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  enormities  we  meet  with ;  but  they  do  not  explain  all. 

A  normal  man,  as  the  Germans  call  him — that  is,  a  human  being 
bodily  and  mentally  well  developed — is  hardly  any  trouble  at  all. 
The  portrait  can  be  turned  into  something,  even  by  a  tyro  ;  but  it  is 
the  minority  of  those  applying  for  likenesses  that  are  thus  happily 
made.  The  majority  have  their  faults,  their  imperfections  ;  and  this 
not  so  much  bodily,  perhaps,  as  mentally — that  is,  in  their  behaviour 
and  their  peculiarities.  These  are  some  of  the  main  causes  of  ill 
success.  Now,  although  this  may  serve  as  a  good  excuse  even, 
would  it  not  be  more  advantageous  to  be  able  to  say — “  Be  as  plain 
as  night;  my  art  shall  teach  you  what  you  may  be  turned  into.” 

There  are,  however,  some  exterior  characteristics  which  present 
difficulties  of  their  own.  Light-haired  women,  for  instance,  have 
not  the  best  chance  in  photography.  Their  main  attraction  lies  in 
their  fair  skin,  and  this,  as  a  rule,  covers  a  great  many  deficiencies  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  deficiencies  are  pictured 
in  the  photograph,  while  the  beauty  remains  unexpressed.  Actual 
deformity  and  right  down  ill-favouredness  are  unfortunately  an  almost 
daily  trouble.  High-shouldered  ones  expect  to  be  made  even,  fine 
ones  slender,  and  thin  ones  powerful.  All  shortcomings,  in  fact,  are 
to  be  obliterated  by  the  art.  There  is  no  doubt  that  something  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  not  doing — that  is,  omitting  what  might  not 
turn  out  an  attraction.  But  it  is  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  line  of 
policy,  and  to  get  the  customer  to  agree  to  be  taken  as  is  best  for 
him.  This  accomplished,  it  will  in  most  cases  of  disfigurement  in 
the  frame  be  found  best  to  take  merely  a  bust  or  head — the  latter,  if 
it  should  happen  to  be  well  developed. 

Where  this  is  not  the  case  the  whole  figure  might  be  taken  down 
to  a  little  below  the  knee  in  a  stout  person,  and  the  reverse,  that  is, 
a  little  above  the  knee,  in  a  slender  one.  Similar  effects  are  obtained 
by  buttoning  up  of  coats  or  by  the  colour  of  the  dress.  Black  makes 
slender,  white  the  reverse. 

Decoration  is  another  assistant  by  the  aid  of  which  much  can  be 
done  occasionally.  Lace  and  drapery  can  be  made  to  cover  much. 
The  background  and  the  surroundings,  moreover,  ought  at  times  to 
be  chosen  so  as  to  draw  attention,  thereby  mixing  the  interest  in  the 
picture  which,  concentrated  on  the  portrait,  might  not  be  much. 
Heads,  and  especially  large  ones,  are  a  precarious  matter.  They 
ought  to  be  very  interesting  indeed  to  fill  up  the  best  part  of  the 
available  space,  and  even  then  decoration  and  effective  illumination 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

Irregularities  in  the  features  or  formation  of  the  head  can  also  be 
treated  so  as  to  lose  their  glaring  faults.  Especially  frequent  in  this 
respect  do  we  meet  with  noses.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them  are  turned 
to  some  extent,  but  many  are  of  such  outline  that  a  front  view 
would  be  a  failure.  In  such  a  case  the  head  is  best  taken  in  profile, 
so  that  the  nose  presents  its  smaller  side  to  view. 

A  one-sided  mouth  is  almost  as  difficult  to  treat  as  an  awkward 
nose.  A  mouth  not  parallel  with  a  line  passing  through  the  centres 
of  the  eyes  is  a  case  in  point.  Even  in  profile  it  is  well  to  take  that 
half  which  has  the  corner  down.  Squinting  eyes  must,  of  course, 
be  taken  in  profile. 

The  arrangement  of  the  hair  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Ladies 
especially  are  not  the  best  judges  always  of  what  kind  of  head-dress 
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is  suitable  to  the  formation  of  their  heads.  They  generally  wear 
what  fashion  prescribes  for  them,  irrespective  of  long  or  short  necks, 
broad  or  small  faces.  For  the  sake  of  his  productions  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  compelled  to  give  his  advice,  or,  if  necessary,  even  to 
assist. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  broad  face  appears  all  the  wider  if 
the  hair  is  brought  low  down,  or  even  covering  the  sides.  A  long 
neck  appears  dangerously  thin  if  the  hair  be  taken  too  high  up.  In 
the  latter  case  a  few  curls  would  cover  the  fault. 

Some  ladies  have  the  good  taste  to  use  small  curls  in  order  to 
cover  a  high  forehead,  and  it  is  in  fact  far  from  beautiful  to  have  a 
woman’s  portrait  with  a  high  forehead.  The  very  contrary  is  the 
case  with  the  other  sex,  but  the  weaker  vessels  appear  only  mascu¬ 
line  with  high  and  finely-developed  brows.  The  back  of  the  head 
should  not  appear  too  flat,  which  is  often  the  case  when  the  hair  is 
pressed  close  there.  It  should  be  loosened,  if  possible. 

Next  to  the  head  the  hands  require  special  attention.  The  beauty 
of  many  a  portrait  is  spoiled  on  account  of  them.  Large  and  ugly 
hands  should,  under  all  circumstances,  be  left  out.  In  taking  a  bust 
view  they  would  not  interfere  at  all ;  otherwise  means  and  ways  must 
be  devised  for  hiding  them.  Crossing  or  folding  the  arms,  or  placing 
the  hands  in  the  breast  of  the  coat  or  waistcoat,  are  not  bad  plans. 
They  may  also  be  so  arranged  as  to  become  shortened  by  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  focus. 

In  all  these  cases,  then,  there  is  some  remedy  or  other  which  may 
be  applied  with  a  chance  of  success  in  amending  and  covering  the 
evil  to  some  extent.  But  there  are,  besides  these  external  obstacles, 
others  to  conquer  which  have  their  origin  in  the  idiosyncrasy  or  the 
inner  dispositions  of  the  individual  about  to  be  portrayed.  There  is 
one  almost  universal  shortcoming  among  sitters,  and  that  is  the  not 
being  able  to  sit  still.  Never,  therefore,  take  a  portrait  without  using 
a  rest  or  rests.  The  next  point  of  importance  is  to  give  a  comfort¬ 
able,  simple  position,  and  to  expose  at  full  light  as  shortly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Another  fault  almost  as  general  is  stiffness,  awkwardness,  and 
anxious  restraint  in  every  limb.  Such  customers  must,  for  one 
thing,  be  informed  that  repose  is  not  to  be  attained  in  that  manner. 
No  amount  of  exertion  will  impart  that  comfortable  ease  which  is  so 
essential  to  a  good  and  natural  reproduction ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  letting  oneself  drop  into  position  which  gives  the  best  and  truest 
effect.  A  clumsy  individual  must  be  placed.  A  stereotyped  position, 
properly  arranged  with  rests,  &c.,  is  the  most  advisable  expedient. 
Let  it  be  easy,  and  be  tried  as  often  as  opportunity  offers,  so  as  to 
make  an  arrangement  which  will  answer  most  purposes.  Of  course 
the  results  of  such  pattern  work  are  never  productions  on  which  the 
photographer  can  reckon  for  his  reputation.  Shyness  is  best  over¬ 
come  by  a  calm  and  yet  kind  demeanour ;  even  a  little  humour  is 
not  out  of  place,  or,  if  all  else  fail,  the  admittance  of  a  friend  of  the 
party. 

Very  disagreeable  people  to  deal  with  are  those  who,  during  the 
sitting,  just  remember  something,  in  consequence  of  which  they  must 
pull  out  their  cuffs,  arrange  the  folds,  or  look  at  their  boots.  Every 
one  of  these  movements  must  needs  destroy  the  arrangement,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  when  the  ground  glass  is  about  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  dark  slide,  the  photographer  beholds,  to  his  dismay,  that  the 
position  is  completely  spoiled,  and  that  the  game  has  to  begin  afresh. 
Such  want  of  confidence  ought  to  be  at  once  counteracted  by 
recommending  the  party  to  keep  perfectly  still,  not  only  during  the 
actual  exposition,  but  during  the  whole  sitting. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who,  when  about  to  be  taken, 
assume  a  look  which  they  otherwise  rarely  exhibit.  In  addition  to  this 
misfortune  they  have,  previous  to  their  appearance  at  the  atelier,  made 
a  study  before  the  glass  at  home,  and  there  they  have  formed  a  position 
suitable  to  their  dear  selves,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  often  some¬ 
what  queer.  The  photographer  has,  no  doubt,  some  influence  in  the 
matter,  and  it  is  difficult  to  advise  what  ought  to  be  done  in  many 
cases ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  let  him  take  his  first  position  on  the 
middle  line  between  kindness  and  seriousness,  and  in  most  instances 
he  will  not  fail  to  find,  during  the  short  acquaintance  with  his  cus¬ 
tomer,  which  way  the  balance  ought  to  be  turned.  There  is  often 
considerable  difficulty  in  contending  with  preconceived  notions  con¬ 
cerning  what  is  the  most  suitable  position  in  certain  cases.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that  self-will  or  obstinacy  will  yield  to  better  judg¬ 
ment.  At  times  even  the  companion  joins  in  remonstrances  and 
opinions,  or  takes  up  the  time  for  the  arrangement  by  conversation. 

Politeness  is  certainly  always  advisable  in  such  cases,  or  rather 
under  such  disturbing  influences,  but  it  rarely  suffices  to  bring  about 
the  necessary  quietude.  A  serious  manner  or  even  dryness  are  not 
always  inappropriate.  Even  the  assistance  of  artists  ought  to  be 
politely  refused ;  for,  whatever  their  superior  talents  or  knowledge 


may  be,  it  is  rarely  of  assistance  to  a  photographer  who  under¬ 
stands  his  business. 

People  often  ask  how  it  is  that  actresses,  as  a  general  rule,  make 
such  capital  portraits.  It  is  erroneous  to  think  that  the  success  in 
this  direction  is  in  most  instances  attributable  to  their  superior 
natural  attractions.  But  when  they  come  they  do  so  with  a  purpose, 
and  provided  as  far  as  they  know.  They  bring  with  them  a  selection 
of  toilet  requisites,  such  as  veils,  flowers,  curls,  and  even  braids. 
They  allow  the  photographer  to  choose  and  to  adorn,  and  to  obliterate 
where  he  thinks  proper. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  good  public.  The  dress  which  they  have 
day  by  day  shown  off,  the  thing  they  have  been  most  admired  in, 
or  what  they  consider  a  suitable  colour,  is  the  attire  in  which  they 
mean  to  be  photographed.  Any  suggestion  as  to  folds,  colour,  or 
even  the  fall  of  a  curl  is  repudiated  with  the  standard  expression 
that  they  know  it  does  not  suit  them. 

Numbers  of  customers  lack  ease  of  movement  and  a  proper  esti¬ 
mation  of  our  intentions  as  artists.  Instead  of  doing  our  work  in 
that  and  our  technical  capacity,  we  have  to  waste  our  best  efforts 
often  in  overcoming  the  peculiarities  of  unyielding  models. 

The  few  minutes  of  the  photographer’s  intercourse  with  his  cus¬ 
tomer  make  the  task  of  overcoming  these  obstacles  all  the  more 
difficult.  He  has  not  only  to  be  artist  and  manipulator,  but  also  a 
business  man  and  a  student  of  character  and  inclinations.  Years 
alone  can  bring  these  qualities  to  the  small  amount  of  perfection 
which  induces  people  to  submit  without  opposition  to  his  judgment 
and  to  his  dictates.  Senex. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  FABRICS. 

[Specification.] 

My  invention  relates  to  a  new  or  improved  process  of  producing 
photographic  pictures  on  tissues  or  fabrics.  This  process  consists— 

1st.  In  preparing  and  sensitising  a  tissue  or  fabric  of  silk,  wool, 
cotton,  or  other  like  material,  and  in  producing  directly  upon  the 
fabric  thus  prepared  a  photographic  image  by  the  usual  processes. 

2nd.  In  rendering  the  photographic  proof  on  the  said  fabric  trans¬ 
parent  by  means  of  wax,  oil,  or  fatty  body,  varnish,  or  other  suitable 
material,  and,  by  preference,  paraffine. 

3rd.  In  painting  the  reverse  side  of  the  fabric  thus  made  trans¬ 
parent  by  following  with  a  brush  or  pencil  all  the  lines  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image  which  is  fixed  thereon,  taking  care  to  see  by  examining 
the  obverse  side  of  the  fabric— that  is  to  say,  the  opposite  side — if 
the  picture  is  a  good  and  true  reproduction  of  the  object  copied. 

4th.  When  the  painting  is  finished,  in  rendering  the  fabric  opaque 
by  covering  the  dry  painted  side  with  a  layer  of  opaque  colour,  or 
by  pasting  the  painted  fabric  on  paper,  non-transparent  cloth,  or 
other  opaque  surface,  so  as  to  intercept  the  transparency  of  the 
coloured  image. 

5th.  In  then  fixing  or  mounting  the  fabric  bearing  the  photo¬ 
graphic  picture  in  a  frame,  or  otherwise,  as  is  done  with  an  ordinary 
picture ;  there  is  thus  obtained  a  painted  cloth  or  surface  on  which 
the  painting  applied  on  the  reverse  side  to  the  photographic  image 
appears  on  the  obverse  side  by  the  direct  transparency  of  the  fabric. 

My  process  of  obtaining  photographic  paintings  or  pictures  on 
fabrics  has  for  its  chief  characteristic  the  utilisation,  by  direct  trans¬ 
parency,  of  the  effects  or  result  of  painting  applied  by  a  pencil  or  a 
brush  on  the  reverse  side  to  the  photograph  fixed  on  the  fabric 
which  has  been  rendered  transparent. 

The  novel  features  in  my  process  are — 

First. — The  transparency  produced  by  the  substances  mentioned 
of  the  fabric  previously  prepared  and  sensitised,  and  on  which  the 
image  or  picture  has  been  fixed  by  the  usual  processes  adopted  in 
photography. 

Second. — The  application  of  painting  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  fabric 
by  following  (taking  advantage  of  the  transparency)  the  lines  of  the 
photographic  image  which  is  on  the  obverse  side. 

Third. — The  covering  of  the  dry  painting  with  an  opaque  coating, 
or  the  pasting  of  the  reverse  side  of  the  fabric  on  paper  or  other 
opaque  substance  to  intercept  the  daylight. 

Fourth. — The  production  of  a  photographic  painting  on  a  fabric, 
allowing  to  be  seen  on  the  obverse  side,  by  direct  transparency,  the 
painting  produced  on  the  reverse  side. 

Or  the  painting  can  be  applied  on  the  image  or  picture  itself,  and 
a  like  effect  is  produced  on  the  other  side,  and  a  reverse  image  is 
obtained. 

And  having  now  described  the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  in 
what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that  I  claim — 
Producing  photographic  pictures  on  tissues  or  fabrics,  by  the  means 
and  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  described.  Charles  Janicot. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  FROM  A  BUSINESS  POINT  OF  VIEW.* 

I  have  often  asked  myself — Why  does  not  so  and  so  succeed  in  his 
business  ?  He  has  capacity,  industry,  fair  business  talent,  good  loca¬ 
tion,  &c.  My  answer  has  not  always  been  satisfactory  to  myself ;  but 
may  I  not  present  a  few  reasons  which  have,  especially  of  late,  forced 
themselves  upon  me,  as  probably  the  true,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
they  would  be  though  the  last,  ones  that  swamp,  so  to  speak,  many  a 
one’s  profits  and  prospects. 

First. — I  hold  that  we  endeavour  to  do  entirely  too  much  and  too 
varied  styles  of  work.  A  year  ago  we  found  ourselves  making  (or 
trying  to  make)  ordinary  cartes,  Berlin  cartes,  imperial  cartes,  4-4,  8-4, 
17  by  20,  India-inks,  water-colours,  crayons,  life-size  pastels,  life-size 
oils,  and,  to  crown  all,  porcelains.  Now,  I  would,  in  all  seriousness,  ask,  is 
it  possible  for  any  single  establishment  to  make  all  of  the  above  in  a 
manner  approaching  perfection  ?  And  yet  do  not  nearly  all  attempt 
it? 

The  result  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — You  have  to  keep  a  large  force 
of  employes  to  do  a  moderate  amount  of  business.  You  are  always 
occupied  doing  very  little.  You  may  well  say,  “  We  are  compelled  to 
do  or  attempt  everything.”  Eighteen  years  of  experience  has  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  thoroughly  demonstrated  to  me  the  fallacy  of  the  above. 
No  establishment  of  any  standing  or  reputation  but  what  can  guide  the 
taste  and  inclination  of  its  customers  to  any  style  of  their  productions 
that  has  true  merit  in  itself  to  recommend  it ;  and  the  surprise  of  many 
would  be  great  how  much  more  work  they  would  produce,  at  less  risk, 
expense,  labour,  worry,  and  more  profit  if  they  would  cut  half 
the  variety  of  styles,  and  confine  themselves  to  fewer  ;  and  how  much 
better  work.  Of  course,  every  one  must  be  the  judge  of  what  their 
peculiar  surroundings  call  for,  what  to  cut,  and  what  to  encourage. 

May  I,  without  being  thought  too  egotistical,  illustrate  it  in  our  case, 
for  are  we  not  all  apt  to  judge  from  our  own  experiences  ?  A  year  ago, 
having  come  to  the  above  conclusions,  we  concluded  to  stop  imperial 
cartes.  Reason:  they  were  not  remunerative  enough,  and  interfered  too 
much  with  the  4-4,  which  were.  Result :  after  the  first  few  weeks  we 
rarely  had  any  application  for  them  (having  removed  specimens),  and  sale 
of  4-4  and  small  cartes  greatly  augmented.  Porcelains  we  found  were  not 
sufficiently  in  demand  to  justify  a  separate  workman,  hence  we  cut 
them.  There  has  not  been  a  single  instance  where  parties  desiring  them 
did  not  take  some  other  style  of  picture  instead.  The  amount  of 
annoyance,  trouble,  and  expense  thus  got  rid  of  was  great;  (more¬ 
over,  all  other  styles  of  work  have  felt  the  benefitting  influence  of 
getting  more  attention  than  before,  and  show  it.  We  seriously  contem¬ 
plate  further  prunings.  You  may  as  well  expect  one  artist  to  work  in 
ink,  water-colour,  pastel,  and  oil  with  equal  facility  as  to  expect  a 
photographer  to  jump  from  one  style  to  another  with  good  results. 
Another  good  effect  which  would  follow  forces  itself  upon  me :  if  there 
was  less  of  everybody’s  trying  to  do  everything,  and  different  establish¬ 
ments  had  their  specialities,  the  ruinous  competition  in  prices  would 
not  exist,  there  not  being  that  motive  to  do  the  same  thing  cheaper 
than  our  neighbour, 

I  give  the  above  crude  ideas  to  your  readers,  and  may  at  some  future 
time  (if  agreeable  to  you)  more  fully  enlarge  upon  them. 

D.  Bendann. 


THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

The  stereoscope  is  comparatively  a  new  invention,  dating  back  only 
some  twenty  years.  A  form  of  the  instrument  in  which  mirrors  were 
used  to  produce  the  effect  was  devised  by  Wheatstone,  in  1838 ;  but  the 
stereoscope,  as  we  are  familiar  with  it,  was  invented  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  in  1849.  The  former  is  known  as  the  reflecting  stereoscope, 
and  the  latter,  in  which  lenses  take  the  place  of  Wheatstone’s  mirrors, 
is  called  the  refracting  or  lenticular  stereoscope. 

We  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  philosophy  of  the  stereoscope 
was  generally  understood,  but  a  little  inquiry  among  our  friends— 
including  some  of  the  better  informed  among  them — has  satisfied  us 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  Even  some  of  our  leading  teachers  know 
nothing  about  it.  A  few  months  ago,  at  a  little  gathering  of  gentlemen 
interested  in  physical  science,  the  fact  that  the  pictures  formed  in  the 
two  eyes  are  different  was  referred  to  by  one  of  the  company,  together 
with  the  related  fact  that  the  two  pictures  of  the  stereograph  differ  in 
the  very  same  way,  when,  much  to  the  surprise  of  most  persons  present, 
both  facts  were  squarely  denied  by  a  gentleman  who  had  for  many  years 
been  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  best  high  schools,  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  physics.  It  was  only  after  a 
long  and  rather  lively  discussion  that  he  became  convinced  of  his  error. 
He  had  never  before  understood  either  the  stereoscope  or  the  eye,  so  far 
as  its  action  is  like  that  of  the  stereoscope. 

Why  do  we  have  two  eyes,  when  we  see  but  one  image  with  them, 
and  apparently  one  eye  would  serve  to  form  that  image  ?  There  may  be 
other  reasons  for  the  arrangement,  but  the  most  obvious  one  is  that  we 
may  see  objects  solid,  or  in  relief,  and  not  merely  as  pictures  on  a  plane 
surface.  It  was  not  until  Wheatstone  made  his  experiments  on  binocu¬ 
lar  vision,  in  1838,  that  this  matter  came  to  be  thoroughly  understood, 
even  by  scientific  men.  He  showed  that  the  pictures  in  the  two  eyes 
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are  not  exactly  alike,  and  that  it  is  the  blending  of  these  two  pictures 
which  causes  objects  to  appear  solid. 

A  moment’s  reflection  ought  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  the  pictures  in 
the  two  eyes  cannot  be  exactly  alike,  since  the  eyes  are  not  in  precisely 
the  same  position  with  reference  to  the  object.  But  if  “he  don’t  see 
it,”  a  simple  experiment  will  enable  him  to  see  it.  Let  him  hold  a  book 
or  any  other  solid  object  about  a  foot  from  the  eyes,  and  look  at  it  first 
with  one  eye  and  then  with  the  other.  He  will  find  that  with  the  right 
eye  he  sees  a  little  more  of  the  right  side  of  the  object,  and  with  the 
left  eye  a  little  more  of  the  left  side.  The  same  will  be  true,  of  course, 
whatever  may  be  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  eye,  though  when 
the  distance  exceeds  250  or  300  feet  the  difference  is  too  small  to  be 
appreciable,  and  objects  beyond  that  distance  are  not  really  seen  to  be 
solid. 

Now  the  stereoscope  is  simply  a  contrivance  for  blending  two  pictures 
which  differ  from  each  other  as  the  images  in  the  two  eyes  differ. 
When  thus  blended  the  pictures  produce  the  same  impression  of  solidity 
as  the  object  itself  does  when  viewed  with  both  eyes.  Hence  the  name 
of  the  instrument,  which  is  from  two  Greek  words,  meaning  to  see  solid. 

How  is  this  blending  of  the  pictures  effected  ?  If  we  look  at  an  ob¬ 
ject  through  the  centre  of  a  convex  lens,  it  will  be  seen  exactly  in  front 
of  the  eye ;  if  we  move  the  lens  a  little  to  the  left  the  object  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  move  to  the  right ;  if  we  move  the  lens  to  the  right  the  object 
appears  to  move  to  the  left.  If  now  we  cut  the  lens  into  two  semi-cir¬ 
cular  pieces,  and  place  them  side  by  side  in  a  reversed  position — that  is, 
so  that  their  thin  or  curved  edges  are  adjacent,  snd  their  thick 
or  straight  edges  are  turned  outward  and  parallel — the  right  eye  will 

then  look  through  the  left  half  of  the 
lens,  and  the  left  eye  through  the 
right  half.  If  two  pictures,  like  those 
of  a  stereograph,  be  placed  at  a  proper 
distance  behind  the  lens  as  thus  di¬ 
vided  and  arranged,  they  will  be  seen, 
not  in  their  actual  places,  but  in  a 
position  midway  betweeu  the  two. 
The  figure  illustrates  this :  m  and  n 
are  the  halves  of  the  lens;  and  A 
and  B  are  the  two  pictures,  which 
appear  as  one  at  G‘. 

How  are  the  two  pictures  obtained  ? 
They  are  photographs  of  the  object 
taken  from  slightly  different  points  of 
view.  Theoretically,  they  should  be 
taken  from  points  separated  by  a  dis¬ 
tance  equal  to  that  between  the  two 
eyes,  or  about  two  and  a-half  inches ; 
and  for  all  objects  within  short  dis¬ 
tances  this  is  just  what  is  done.  For 
objects  farther  off — as  large  buildings 
or  landscapes  of  considerable  extent 
— photographers  usually  take  the  pic¬ 
tures  from  points  farther  apart,  the 
distance  ranging  from  a  few  feet  up  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In  this  way, 
objects  which  are  so  distant  that  they  are  not  really  seen  as  solid  with  the 
unaided  eye  are  brought  out  into  clear  relief  by  the  stereoscope.  Even 
the  moon  may  be  made  to  show  her  rotundity  of  figure  by  means  of 
this  instrument.  Although  she  always  turns  the  same  side  towards  the 
earth  she  swings  a  little  at  times,  so  that  we  get  a  view  of  a  little 
more  of  her  eastern  or  western  side ;  and  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
swinging  (or  libration,  as  the  astronomers  call  it),  photographs  can  be 
taken  corresponding  to  the  images  in  the  two  eyes — or  rather,  as  Sir 
John  Herschel  has  remarked,  “it  is  as  though  the  moon  were  seen  with 
the  eyes  of  a  giant,  placed  thousands  of  miles  apart.” 

It  has  been  suggested  that  similar  photographs  might  be  taken  of  the 
planet  Saturn,  with  his  system  of  rings.  In  this  case  an  interval  of  two 
or  three  years  would  be  allowed  between  the  times  of  taking  the 
pictures,  in  order  that  the  position  of  the  rings  might  change  enough  to 
answer  the  purpose. 

A  curious  effect  may  be  produced  by  tinting  the  pictures  of  a  stereo¬ 
graph  with  different  transparent  colours.  If,  for  example,  one  be 
coloured  blue  and  the  other  red,  their  blended  image  will  appear 
purple ;  if  blue  and  yellow  be  used,  it  will  appear  green,  and  so  on. 
The  colours  are  mixed  in  the  eye,  and  the  resultant  colour  is  precisely 
the  same  as  if  they  had  been  mixed  by  a  painter  and  applied  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  outside  the  eye.  We  have  seen  French  stereographs  of  statuary 
which  illustrate  this  principle.  One  of  the  pictures  is  coloured  green 
and  the  other  yellow,  and  the  mixture  of  the  two  in  the  eye  produces 
the  exact  tint  of  bronze.  .  , 

Quite  an  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  stereo¬ 
scope  to  the  savants  of  France.  The  Abb4  Moigno  took  the  instrument 
to  Arago,  and  tried  to  interest  him  in  it ;  but  Arago  unluckily  had  a 
defect  of  vision  which  made  him  see  double,  so  that  on  loolung  mto  the 
stereoscope  he  saw  only  a  medley  of  four  pictures.  The  Abbe  then  went 
to  Savart,  but  he  was  quite  as  incapable  of  appreciating  the  thing,  tor 
he  had  but  one  eye.  Becquerel  was  next  visited,  but  he  was  nearly 
blind,  and  consequently  cared  little  for  the  new  optical  toy.  The  Abbe, 
not  discouraged,  called  next  upon  Pouillet,  of  the  Conservatoire  aes 
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Arts  et  Metiers.  He  was  a  good  deal  interested  in  the  description  of 
the  apparatus,  but  unfortunately  he  squinted,  and  therefore  could  see 
nothing  in  it  but  a  blurred  mixture  of  images.  Lastly  Biot  was  tried, 
but  Biot  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light,  and 
until  he  could  be  assured  that  the  new  contrivance  did  not  contradict 
that  theory,  he  would  not  see  anything  in  it.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  wonder  is  that  the  stereoscope  ever  got  fairly  into  France  ;  but  if 
you  have  any  doubts  on  that  point,  a  short  walk  under  the  arcades  of 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  in  Paris,  will  soon  settle  them.  We  question  whether 
you  will  see  anywhere  else  on  earth  more  stereoscopes  aud  stereographs 
than  are  displayed  in  the  windows  of  the  picture-shops  of  that  noted 
thoroughfare. — Journal  of  Chemistry. 


Coiilewjjorarjj  11  ess. 

— ♦ — 

ENLARGEMENTS  ON  COLLODION  FILMS. 

[Philadelphia  Photographer.] 

Transferring  of  Collodion  Films  to  Paper. — This  is  a  branch  of 
photography  that  deserves  to  be  better  known  and,  consequently,  a 
more  extended  practice.  It  is  my  opinion,  founded  on  experiment  and 
practice,  that  most  of  our  retouching  ought  to  be  made  on  collodion 
positives,  because  it  can  be  executed  so  much  more  easily  on  them  by 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  negative  operations.  For  instance,  how 
comparatively  easy  is  the  task  to  produce  the  proper  lights  and  shades 
when  not  reversed,  but  existing  as  they  do  in  nature ;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  uninitiated  to  reverse  the  lights  and 
shades.  The  engraver  and  the  wood-cutter  require  to  be  apprenticed 
for  years  to  the  art  before  they  can  claim  to  be  masters  in  it.  Thus, 
then,  I  argue  that  it  is  a  more  natural  and  easy  practice  to  take  a 
positive  of  each  negative  that  requires  retouching,  and  then  to  retouch 
this  positive.  A  more  extended  practice  would  be  first  to  retouch  the 
negative  and  afterwards  the  positive. 

The  reason  of  this  suggestion  is  self-evident ;  for,  all  that  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  retouching  consists  in  rendering  certain  parts  more  dense, 
and  thus  heightening  the  high  lights;  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
render  any  of  the  parts  separately  less  dense  than  their  neighbours. 
The  action,  therefore,  of  retouching  is  altogether  one-sided.  But  that 
which  we  cannot  effect  by  the  retouching  of  the  negative,  such  as  more 
sharpness  and  brilliancy  to  the  lines  about  the  eyes,  more  shadows  along 
the  side  of  the  nose,  above  the  chin,  or  in  the  cavities  of  the  cheeks— 
all  this  can  be  easily  worked  in  on  a  positive  copied  from  a  retouched 
negative;  in  fine,  an  artistic  and  almost  perfect  picture  can  thus  be 
obtained  from  a  negative  copied  from  a  retouched  positive,  which  in  its 
turn  had  been  copied  from  a  retouched  negative. 

All  this  sounds  like  circumlocution,  and  may  appear  to  some  as 
superfluous  labour,  or  labour  that  could  possibly  terminate  in  nothing 
good. 

I  can  assure  my  readers,  however,  that  the  plan  is  feasible  and 
practicable,  and  that  the  results  are  all  that  the  most  fastidious  artist 
can  desire.  The  retouching,  naturally,  must  be  the  work  of  an  artist. 
As  regards  the  photographic  manipulations  arising  out  of  this  plan,  I 
have  especially  much  to  say;  for,  although  copying  is  in  the  general 
sense  an  easy  operation,  it  is  seldom  a  successful  one,  because  the 
necessary  precautions  are  seldom  taken  to  insure  success.  This  assertion 
is  particularly  true  when  enlarged  copies  have  to  be  taken,  either  from 
negatives  or  positives.  I  have  two  or  three  letters  on  hand  from  corres¬ 
pondents  asking  assistance  in  their  difficulties  in  this  department.  One 
says  he  has  a  stock  of  half -plates,  containing  negatives  of  landscapes 
got  up  with  reference  to  be  copied  either  in  the  solar  camera  or  into 
larger  negatives  for  contact  printing,  but  that  they  all  fail  more  or  less 
to  produce  good  results,  for  when  magnified  from  eight  to  ten  times, 
the  lines,  which  in  the  negative  appear  sharp  and  crisp,  are  in  many 
instances  double,  and  the  whole  picture  has  a  hazy  look.  He  further¬ 
more  states  that  the  solar  camera  is  all  right,  plate-holder  and  focussing 
glass  in  rigid  coincidence,  and  the  negatives  sharp,  soft,  and  transparent. 
“What  am  I  to  do?”  is  the  terminal  sentence. 

What  do  you  think  can  be  the  trouble?  There  is  more  than  one 
trouble. 

In  the  first  place,  whether  in  the  photographic  studio  or  in  the  fields, 
the  utmost  precaution  is  necessary  in  taking  off  the  cap  from  the  lens ; 
for  the  slightest  motion  of  the  camera  during  exposure  is  sufficient  to 
produce  a  negative  that  will  give  rise  to  doubled  lines  in  the  enlargement, 
although  such  lines  are  imperceptible  in  the  negative.  But  such  a 
motion  is  almost  unavoidable  in'landscape  photography;  there  is  rarely 
an  opportunity  once  in  twenty  times  on  days  when  every  leaf  is  still 
and  Eolus  has  shut  all  his  winds.  The  slightest  breeze,  the  slightest 
breath  of  air,  will  spoil  a  negative  for  the  purposes  in  question.  Add 
to  this  also  the  flimsy  nature  of  the  tripods  and  cameras,  and  when  we 
reflect  well  upon  the  subject  we  shall  not  wonder  that  so  many  lines 
become  doubled  when  magnified.’ 

#  Again:  it  is  the  common  practice  to  work  with  short-focussed  lenses 
in  getting  negatives  for  the  solar  camera,  or  for  enlargement  otherwise. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  principal  object,  or  at  least  the  part  focussed, 


is  sharp  enough,  but  all  the  rest  is  more  or  less  out  of  focus.  Such  a 
negative  is  not  fit  for  enlargement.  In  such  an  instance  as  this,  the 
best  plan  is  to  retire  from  the  object  as  far  as  possible,  to  use  a  long- 
focussed  lens,  and  thus  take  a  small  negative  at  a  distance,  where  every 
object  appears  to  be  in  focus.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  include  in  the 
picture  any  part  that  is  in  the  slightest  degree  out  of  focus.  For  in¬ 
stance  :  with  a  lens  of  twenty  inches  focus,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  and  beyond  from  the  principal  object,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
quarter-plate  negative  just  about  sharp  enough  to  admit  of  being  en¬ 
larged.  A  larger  plate  you  can  scarcely  accomplish. 

Thus,  you  see,  the  requisites  for  success  are  a  perfectly  motionless 
camera  during  the  exposure,  and  a  long-focussed  lens  used  at  a  long 
distance. 

Another  correspondent  puts  this  question  : — “Is  it  possible  to  prepare 
an  eight  by  ten  negative,  enlarged  from  a  quarter-plate  negative,  as 
sharp  as  a  negative  taken  directly  of  this  size  by  means  of  an  appro¬ 
priate  lens  ?  ” 

My  answer  is  this : — It  is  barely  possible  ;  but,  from  the  difficulties 
just  mentioned,  you  see  the  precautions  to  be  taken,  and  if  these  are 
not  taken  the  task  is  not  possible.  Supposing  there  is  just  a  mere 
breath  of  air  when  both  the  negatives  were  taken— that  is,  the  quarter- 
plate  for  the  solar  camera,  and  the  eight  by  ten  for  direct  contact  print¬ 
ing — this  breath  of  air  instituting  a  slight  quiver  in  both  cameras, 
which  makes  itself  manifest  in  the  two  negatives  to  an  equal  extent, 
although  quite  trifling  in  both  cases.  Now,  when  the  quarter-plate  is 
magnified  some  ten  or  twelve  times,  this  self-same  error  is  magnified 
ten  or  twelve  times,  and  hence  the  two  negatives  are  vastly  different. 

In  the  photographic  studio  we  do  not  have  to  contend  with  the  wind ; 
notwithstanding  this,  every  precaution  already  alluded  to  must  be  taken 
in  order  to  meet  with  success.  There  is  a  refinement  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  far  ahead  of  anything  in  the  common  everyday  occupation  of 
taking  negatives,  and  the  result  of  this  refinement  is  success. 

Following  out  the  suggested  plan,  then,  we  must  first  take  a  good 
negative— a  portrait,  for  instance.  If  it  is  troubled  with  a  single  pin¬ 
hole  on  the  face,  take  another  and  another,  until  you  are  perfectly 
satisfied.  It  is  seldom  the  case  that  such  a  negative  is  sharp  every¬ 
where,  and  probably  there  are  freckles  or  pock-marks  to  be  removed. 
You  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  retouching  frame,  or  hand  the  negative 
to  the  retouching  artist,  whose  duty  it  becomes  to  fill  up  the  unsightly 
cavities.  This  done,  the  next  operation  is  to  copy  the  negative  into  a 
transparent  positive.  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  you  will  not  succeed 
in  getting  a  good  copy  unless  everything  about  the  camera  is  accurately 
in  order,  distances  coincident,  and  you  focus  with  extreme  sharpness. 
Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  correct  and  sharp  copy,  you  are  in  a 
condition  to  discern  where  certain  lines  may  be  rendered  more  distinct, 
certain  shadows  more  determined,  and  certain  parts,  as  the  back  hair  or 
drapery,  may  be  brought,  as  it  were,  into  focus.  Your  artist  can  do  all 
this,  both  on  the  negative  and  the  positive,  with  a  good  blacklead 
pencil,  the  films  having  been  previously  varnished  and  rubbed  with 
very  fine  pumice  powder,  as  indicated  in  a  previous  article.  At  this 
stage  your  transparent  positive  ought  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible ; 
for  it  can  be  made  so  with  proper  care  and  perseverance,  and  with  proper 
artistic  taste  and  skill  in  the  manipulations. 

Even  the  negative  of  a  landscape  may  frequently  admit  of  similar 
treatment  and  improvement ;  but  I  must  urgently  advise  everyone  who 
intends  to  experiment  in  this  direction,  or  to  make  a  practice  of  solar 
enlargements,  to  exclude  almost  all  extraneous  objects,  and  to  make  one 
object  his  principal  object,  and,  as  before  recommended,  to  take  the  view 
with  a  long -focussed  lens  at  a  long  distance.  In  this  case  very  little  re¬ 
touching  will  be  needed,  and  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  the  secret  of 
success. 

Having  in  this  way  secured  satisfactory  transparent  positives,  they 
become,  as  it  were,  your  stereotype  plates,  from  which  you  are  enabled 
to  prepare  as  many  negatives,  and  of  whatever  size  you  may  desire,  and 
all  of  them  of  equal  intensity.  Every  operation  is  under  your  control. 
Some  may  object  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  copies  equal  to  the 
original.  The  objection  has  no  weight ;  it  is  simply  asserting  that  you 
cannot  get  a  print  equal  in  sharpness  and  detail  to  the  negative,  which 
is  absurd.  Of  course,  extreme  care  is  absolutely  required  in  all  the 
operations. 

You  are  now  supposed  to  be  provided  with  corrected  negatives  of  the 
same  size  as  the  original,  as  also  of  larger  dimensions,  for  contact  print¬ 
ing.  The  smaller  negatives  are  of  two  kinds — the  one  intense  and  thick 
for  contact  printing,  and  the  other  thin  and  more  transparent  for  copy¬ 
ing  or  printing  in  the  camera.  The  latter  now  claims  our  attention. 

Transferring  of  Collodion  Films  to  Paper. — The  glass  intended  to 
receive  the  transparent  positive,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  transferred 
to  paper,  is  previously  well  cleaned  and  then  rubbed  over  with  a  little 
white  wax  dissolved  in  ether,  after  which  the  surface  is  again  polished 
with  a  clean  silk  cloth.  I  use  an  ammonio-cadmium  collodion,  one  that 
is  perfectly  colourless,  for  this  purpose,  consisting  either  of  iodide  of  cad¬ 
mium  and  bromide  of  ammonium,  or  of  bromide  of  cadmium  and  iodide  of 
ammonium.  The  pyroxyline  has  been  previously  washed  in  ammoniacal 
water,  washed  and  dried,  and  the  ether  and  alcohol  redistilled  from  lime. 
In  this  way  you  cannot  fail  to  get  a  colourless  collodion,  if  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  a  day  or  two  in  a  dark  room.  With  this  collodion  a  positive  is 
obtained,  of  any  required  size,  in  the  copying  camera.  Give  abundance 
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of  exposure,  and  when,  by  development,  all  detail  is  quite  apparent, 
wash  and  fix  the  picture.  Whilst  the  latter  is  still  wet  tone  it,  first 
for  a  moment  or  so  with  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  afterwards 
with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  for  a  very  short  time.  This 
proceeding  will  render  the  film  sufficiently  black.  Wash  the  print  and 
then  dry  it. 

Paper  to  receive  the  collodion  film  is  naturally  plain  paper  previously 
washed  over  with  a  solution  of  gelatine,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  it  is 
floated  on  such  a  solution  and  then  dried.  Cut  out  a  piece  of  this  paper 
of  the  required  size,  and  let  it  float,  gelatine  side  uppermost,  on  a  dish 
of  clean  water,  until  it  lies  quite  flat  on  the  water ;  now  draw  once 
through  the  water  quickly,  and  let  it  drain.  The  paper  is  now  bent, 
gelatine  surface  downwards,  and  lowered  upon  the  collodion  film,  so 
that  the  middle  part  comes  in  contact  with  the  film  first,  after  which 
each  side  is  lowered  gradually.  The  intention  is  to  get  contact  between 
the  films  without  any  bubbles,  which  are  to  be  removed  in  every  case 
before  pressure  is  applied.  Finally,  place  over  the  paper  a  few  thick¬ 
nesses  of  blotting-paper,  then  a  flat  board,  and  over  this  a  quantity  of 
weights.  As  soon  as  the  paper  becomes  thoroughly  dry  you  proceed 
round  the  edge  of  the  paper  with  a  sharp  penknife,  cut  through  the 
collodion  film,  and  afterwards  raise  one  end  of  the  paper.  It  is  now 
easy  to  raise  the  whole  piece  gradually  ;  and,  as  you  will  observe,  the 
picture  is  on  the  paper,  and  a  brilliant  picture  it  is. 

J.  Towler,  M.D. 

N.  B.  — In  order  to  preserve  the  picture  in  its  natural  position — that 
is,  without  lateral  inversion — the  negative  is  placed,  whilst  copying, 
with  its  film  towards  the  light. 


HJjetlmp  of  Samites. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Oct.  25th  . 

Free  Public  Library  and  Museum 
Mutual  Improvement  Institute 
Philosophical  Institution 

Oct.  27th  . 

Oct.  27th  . 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meetings  of  the  above  Society  were  resumed  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  13th  inst.,  at  the  City  of  London  College,  Leadenhall-street, — 
the  Bev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair,  who  expressed 
himself  much  pleased  once  again  to  meet  the  members  after  the  recess, 
and  trusted  that  the  future  meetings  of  the  Society  would  still  retain 
character  for  so  much  that  was  instructive  and  pleasant  in  their  sittings. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  monthly  meeting,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  minute  of  the  open-air  meeting,  which,  having  been  con¬ 
firmed, 

Mr.  G.  Croughton  read  a  paper  entitled  Photography  as  an  Aid  to  the 
Artist. 

The  Chairman  then  made  a  few  remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  that,  although  the  subject  was  not  new,  yet  Mr.  Croughton  had 
contrived  to  say  something  new  ;  and  also  he  could  see  that,  whilst  the 
advantage  to  the  artist  in  the  use  of  his  pencil  was  in  selection ,  the 
camera  of  the  photographer  would  take  in  the  whole  of  the  subject,  and 
that  whilst  the  camera  might  be  used  to  supply  hints,  it  would  not  sup¬ 
plant  the  use  of  art,  which  is  in  the  eye  and  fingers.  By  the  camera 
the  artist  could  multiply  his  sketches,  more  especially  in  atmospheric 
effects  and  objects  containing  detail,  as  in  architecture ;  and  that  it  was 
folly  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  say  that  photography  was  not  to  be  im¬ 
ported  into  art,  which  should  not  rest  solely  on  the  past,  but  should 
make  use  of  all  modern  improvements.  The  Autotype  Company  had 
done  much  in  multiplying  original  sketches  by  eminent  artists  ;  and,  in 
short,  artists  were  not  to  be  slaves  in  doing  all  by  the  work  of  the  hands, 
but  to  be  perfectly  justified  in  using  all  mechanical  means  to  the  saving 
of  mere  manual  labour.  In  conclusion,  he  (the  Chairman)  drew  a  picture 
of  the  great  advance  made  in  photography  since  1866,  and  hoped  that 
in  another  ten  years  the  advance  would  be  still  greater. 

Mr.  Edward  Cocking  thought  that  one  reason  why  artists  generally 
seemed  to  ignore  photography  arose  from  the  position  which,  in  its  early 
days,  it  appeared  to  assume,  viz..,  that  of  being  something  very  superior 
to  and  over-riding  the  productions  of  the  educated  artist,  who  had 
devoted  years  of  close  labour  to  the  educating  of  the  eye  and  hand  to 
copy  visible  objects.  Also  that  any  artist  who  finished  up,  however 
well,  a  photograph  by  painting  upon  it,  was  completely  absorbed  and 
put  out  of  sight  by  the  photographer ;  and  although,  at  the  present 
time,  many  who  possessed  a  latent  talent  for  art,  by  bringing  to  bear 
upon  photographic  productions  a  great  amount  of  skill  and  study,  had 
thereby  shown  that  the  art-science  was  capable  of  more  advanced 
artistic  expression,  yet  it  would  take  some  time  before  the  artist  would 
accord  to  photography  that  position  which  it  was  so  justly  entitled  to 
claim  as  a  great  aid  to  his  study  and  practise. 

The  discussion  then  assumed  a  more  conversational  character,  and, 
after  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Croughton,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 


BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  on  the  23rd  ult.,  a  hearty 
greeting  was  given  to  Dr.  Vogel,  the  President,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
return  from  his  foreign  travels. 

The  President,  in  thanking  the  meeting  for  their  kind  reception,  re¬ 
marked  that  he  looked  upon  the  honourable  reception  which  he  had  met 
with  everywhere  in  America  as  a  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  to 
photography  by  Germans  in  general,  and  by  the  members  of  that  Society 
in  particular.  He  had  felt  proud  in  listening  to  the  praises  bestowed 
on  them  in  America,  and  also  to  watch  from  afar  the  untiring  activity 
of  the  Society,  as  evidenced  by  the  interesting  report  of  the  varnish 
committee,  and  the  articles  on  the  artistic  principles  of  retouching  and 
other  subjects. 

A  subscription  was  made  on  behalf  of  those  members  whose  services 
were  now  required  in  the  field.  The  object  of  the  subscription  was  to 
furnish  them  with  amusing  aud  appropriate  literature.  Among  other 
articles,  Dr.  Vogel  presented  to  the  Society  a  series  of  excellent  enlarge¬ 
ments,  made  by  Messrs.  A.  Moore,  in  Philadelphia,  which  had  almost 
the  appearance  of  direct  productions.  He  mentioned  particularly  that 
these  highly-finished  pictures  were  remarkably  cheap  in  comparison 
with  European  prices.  They  cost,  wholesale,  but  two  and  a-half  dollars 
a  piece.  Something  was  due  to  the  business  qualities  of  the  American 
in  these  successes,  but  the  serenity  of  the  American  sky  probably  had 
also  som thing  to  do  with  them.  According  to  Professor  Wenlock’s 
(Boston)  oral  communication  they  there  counted  120  clear  days,  whilst 
the  number  of  actually  cloudless  days  in  Germany  were  about  twenty- 
one  on  the  average.  The  apparatus  used  was  perfectly  simple,  and  the 
chemicals  and  paper  the  same  as  their  own. 

A  letter  from  Herr  Schoene,  operator  at  Mr.  W.  Kurtz’s,  in  New  York, 
was  next  discussed.  It  spoke  highly  of  the  proposal  made  by 
Herr  Grasshoff  concerning  the  coating  of  glass  plates  with  albumen, 
instead  of  scrupulously  cleaning  it,  as  done  heretofore.  Herr  Schoene 
says : — 

“  After  the  glass  has  been  immersed  in  acids,  and  has  been  properly  rinsed,  I 
coat  them,  wet,  as  I  take  them  out  of  the  water,  with  the  solution  of  albumen ; 
I  then  place  them  corner-wise  on  the  stand,  and  let  them  dry  over  night. 
In  half-an-hour  I  can  thus  prepare  from  sixty  to  seventy  plates.  One  thing, 
however,  must  be  particularly  observed — dust  must  not  come  near  it  if  it  can 
be  avoided,  and  the  albumen  ought  to  drain  off  by  one  corner  only.  If  in  this 
manner  the  back  of  the  glass  remains  free  of  albumen,  the  silver  bath  is  not 
likely  to  become  discoloured.  I  use  the  following  solution  of  albumen:— An 
egg  is  beaten  up  with  twenty-four  ounces  of  water,  the  mixture  well  shaken, 
and  filtered  through  cotton  waste ;  if  it  do  not  come  out  clear  I  add  a  drop  or 
two  of  ammoniac  and  filter  again.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  fifty  or  6ixty 
plates.” 

Of  the  opinions  expressed  during  the  discussion,  we  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  digest: — It  is  less  the  absence  of  dust  than  the  freshness  of  the 
preparation  which  ensures  success ;  that  a  dusty  plate  had  been  used 
and  had  answered  well ;  that  the  film  had  kept  well  on;  and,  especially, 
that  they  lasted  longer,  ready  for  use,  than  those  cleaned  in  the 
ordinary  way.  An  albumenised  plate  might  be  used  four  weeks 
after  its  being  prepared.  The  use  of  a  brush,  before  applying  the 
albumen,  was  unnecessary,  and  might  be  injurious,  by  producing 
scratches. 

The  President  mentioned,  among  other  things,  that  Mr.  Rutherford 
used  albumenised  plates  because  the  layer  did  not  shrink  in  the  least 
during  the  process  of  drying,  and  that  in  consequence  it  allowed  exact 
measurements  to  be  made,  which  was  of  great  importance  to  that  gentle¬ 
man  in  his  astronomical  researches.  In  America  the  practice  was 
largely  adapted. 

After  the  discussion  of  some  matters  of  local  interest,  the  President 
placed  before  the  meeting  a  series  of  fine  proofs  made  recently  by  the 
Woodbury  process.  They  were  quite  equal  to  silver  prints,  as  regards 
depth  and  gradation  of  tone.  Several  pictures  were  printed  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  President,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
ease  with  which  they  were  executed.  He  also  mentioned  that  formerly 
he  had  laboured  under  the  belief  that  large  plates  could  not  be  made 
without  bubbles,  and  that  the  gelatine  was  difficult  to  spread ;  but  he 
had  seen  that  these  obstacles  did  not  exist.  The  real  obstacle  had 
been  the  former  insufficient  pressure  in  taking  cliches  of  the  gelatine  re¬ 
lief  in  lead  or  type  metal.  Mr.  Woodbury,  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
hydraulic  press,  produced  prints  of  ten  by  twelve  inches. 

Herr  Scamoni  mentioned  that  the  Woodbury  negatives  were  thinner 
than  ordinary  ones,  and  that  the  paper  made  a  special  preparation 
necessary. 

The  President,  referring  to  a  remark  made  by  one  of  those  present, 
said  that  perfect  uniformity  existed  in  all  the  prints  that  were  made 
before  him  in  London.  It  was,  however,  by  no  means  incumbent  on 
every  photographer  to  adopt  that  method  of  printing. 

The  proceedings  shortly  afterwards  terminated. 


Ocular  Collodion.— One  of  the  excuses  for  the  late  dreadful  mas* 
sacre  in  China  was  that  the  “sisters  of  charity  kidnapped  the  Chinese 
children,  and  gouged  out  their  eyes  to  make  collodion  of,  for  use  in  the 
diabolical  art  of  photography.” 
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On  the  Production  of  Pure  Bromide  of  Potassium. — According  to 
Adrian,  tbe  bromide  of  potassium  obtained  in  commerce  is  seldom  pure. 
Several  samples  examined  by  him  contained  on  an  average  10-15  per 
cent,  of  foreign  materials  ;  in  one  sample  he  found  thirty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  latter.  The  foreign  substances  were  principally  sulphate  of 
potassa  (as  high  as  33  per  cent.),  chloride  of  potassium  (as  high  as 
thirty  per  cent.),  free  alkalies  or  their  carbonates  (four  per  cent.),  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  bromate  of  potassa.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  from 
such  a  product  a  perfectly  pure  article  by  a  simple  operation  ;  hence,  to 
produce  pure  bromide  of  potassium,  the  bromine  used  in  its  manufacture 
should  be  first  purified.  This  may  be  done  as  follows  : — Commercial 
bromide  is  shaken  up  with  water  and  a  little  ether.  The  chloride  of  bro¬ 
mine,  being  easily  soluble  in  ether,  goes  into  solution,  and  is  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  the  water  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  bromine.  A  few 
successive  washings  serve  to  separate  the  chlorine  completely ;  and  by 
shaking  the  bromine  now  with  dried  starch-paste,  the  iodine  is  separated. 
By  distilling  the  product  thus  obtained,  we  have  bromine  free  from 
chlorine  and  iodine.  If  this  be  now  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  potash, 
free  from  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  we  obtain  a  mixture  of 
bromine  and  potassium  and  bromate  of  potassa.  The  latter  salt  is 
converted  by  gentle  ignition  into  bromide  of  potassium,  which  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  and  then  crystallised.  By  this  treatment  a  product  is 
obtained  pure  enough  for  medicinal  uses.  Bobierre  and  Herbelin  have 
also  been  engaged  in  studying  the  purification  of  bromide  of  potassium. 
They  recommend  that  the  bromide  of  potassium  be  dissolved  in  a  very 
small  quantity  of  water,  bromine  water  added,  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  the  solution  then  heated  to  boiling.  After  each  addition  of  bromine 
water  the  solution  may  be  tested  with  starch-paper  for  iodine,  and  the 
bromine  added  until  the  starch-paper  is  no  longer  acted  upon.  An 
excess  of  bromine  should  be  avoided.  In  this  way  the  iodine  is  set  free 
by  bromine.  The  solution  free  from  iodine  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  recrystallised. — Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  Chimie. 

Deleterious  Effects  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. — Those  photo¬ 
graphers  who  make  a  speciality  of  copying  engravings  commonly  employ 
sulphide  of  ammonium  as  an  efficient  intensifier  of  their  negatives. 
The  offensive  smell  of  this  reagent  is  too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion;  it  commands  respect  rather  than  love.  We  have  been  in  studios 
where  the  smell  was  continuous  over  several  days  at  a  time.  The  dan¬ 
gerous  nature  of  this  gas  will  be  seen  from  some  investigations.  Max 
Schaffner  has  recently  made  some  observations  on  the  action  of  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogen.  When  a  workman  remains  for  days  or  weeks  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
the  symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite  and  headache.  The  sudden  respi¬ 
ration  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  gas  produces  immediate  insensibility,  as 
if  the  person  had  been  shot  by  a  bullet ;  all  the  muscles  become  rigid  and 
motionless,  the  eyes  are  staring,  and  the  lungs  give  out  a  rustling  sound. 
Brought  into  the  open  air,  and  the  head  washed  with  cold  water,  the 
patient  revives  in  a  few  minutes,  and  complains  of  lassitude,  but  not  of 
any  pain.  Too  long  delay  in  such  an  atmosphere  would  be  certain  death, 
and  probably  a  painless  one.  In  one  instance  a  workman  who  had  been 
rendered  insensible  by  the  gas,  on  his  recovery  had  his  combativeness  so 
much  aroused  that  he  attacked  the  bystanders,  and  was  with  difficulty 
kept  within  bounds.  The  action  of  the  gas  upon  the  eyes  is  to  inflame 
them;  they  become  red  and  swollen,  and  finally  closed,  with  severe 
pain.  As  a  remedy,  a  wash  composed  of  one-third  of  a  grain  of  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  in  three  ounces  of  water  was  applied.  A  mixture  of  air 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  remarkably  explosive.  A  wire  heated  red 
hot,  and  allowed  to  cool  until  its  colour  is  dark,  is  sufficiently  hot  to 
occasion  the  explosion  of  the  mixture.  The  presence  of  a  small  quantity 
of  water  vapour  will  prevent  the  ignition  of  the  gases.  Great  care 
should  be  observed  in  factories  where  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  likely  to 
be  produced,  as  its  action  is  subtle,  and  liable  to  occasion  unexpected  ex¬ 
plosions,  as  well  as  loss  of  life  from  its  poisonous  effects  upon  the  system. 

Washed  and  Fumed  Sensitive  Paper.  —On  the  subject  of  washing 
silvered  paper,  and  afterwards  conferring  sensitiveness  upon  it  by  means 
of  ammonia  fuming,  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  in  his  Bulletin,  says  : — 
“Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  very  easy  to  prepare 
paper  which  is  capable  of  being  kept  in  perfectly  good  condition,  for  a 
long  time  after  being  sensitised,  such  paper  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  used.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
necessary  to  print  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia.  Now  this  is  not 
very  easily  managed,  at  least  on  a  large  scale,  without  very  great  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  person  who  puts  the  paper  in  the  pressure-frames. 
Probably  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  keep  the  paper  cut  to  the  sizes 
desired  in  a  drawer,  above  which  should  be  a  compartment  containing 
the  vessel  holding  tbe  ammonia.  The  drawer  may  be  pulled  open,  a 
piece  of  paper  taken  out  and  placed  upon  the  negative,  and  instantly 
covered  with  a  piece  of  parchment,  aud  the  cover  applied.  As  the 
vapour  of  ammonia  would  have  very  little  tendency  to  rise  from  the 
drawer,  the  paper  would  be  at  the  bottom  constantly  in  an  atmosphere 
of  ammonia,  which  the  parchment  will  retain  during  the  operation  of 
printing.  The  mode  of  operating  described  by  Mr.  Hauck  does  not 
appear  to  us  the  most  desirable,  as  far  as  the  mode  of  washing  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  appears  to  us  of  very  great  importance,  for  the  good  keeping 


of  the  paper,  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  sizing  of  the  paper.  To  prevent  this,  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  float  the  paper  upon  a  succession  of  dishes,  albumen  side  down. 
Most  of  the  silver  will  be  found  left  in  the  first  dish,  and  the  action  of 
the  water  in  the  others,  especially  if  the  water  be  a  little  hard,  soon 
eliminates  all  but  a  trace  of  free  nitrate.  There  are  various  modes  of 
preparing  this  paper.  We  have  made  some  by  a  process  of  our  own, 
which  has  now  been  kept  eighteen  months  without  signs  of  deteriora¬ 
tion.  It  is  prepared  by  an  entirely  different  process,  we  believe,  from 
any  other,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  works  as  well  as  any  other.  At 
some  future  day  we  hope  to  be  able  to  spare  time  to  superintend  its 
manufacture  and  sale.” 

A  New  Reaction  for  Alcohol.  — A  small  quantity  of  liquid  which 
is  supposed  to  contain  alcohol  is  slightly  heated  in  a  test  tube  with  some 
grains  of  iodine  and  a  few  drops  of  potash  or  soda  lye,  care  being  taken 
that  the  liquid  does  not  reach  the  boiling  point.  If  it  contain  only  a 
trace  of  alcohol,  the  very  characteristic  yellowish  and  crystalline  preci¬ 
pitate  of  iodoform  will  be  formed  after  cooling.  In  this  manner  0.012 
per  cent,  of  alcohol  may  be  detected.  This  reaction,  as  discovered  by 
Lieben,  settles  many  important  questions.  It  has,  for  instance,  been 
generally  supposed  that  the  alcohol  was  burned  by  respiration,  and  all 
the  intermediary  products  were  enumerated,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
formed  previous  to  its  complete  combustion  to  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
These  views,  however,  were  modified  by  the  investigations  of  Lallemant 
and  Perrin.  Lieben  succeeded  readily  by  his  method  in  discovering 
alcohol  in  wine  in  subjecting  the  first  portions  of  the  distillation  to  the 
action  of  iodine  and  soda  lye.  Although  the  amount  of  alcohol  which 
passes  into  it  is  indeed  very  small,  it  is  nevertheless  easy  to  detect  its 
presence  in  one  quarter  of  a  litre  of  wine.  This  reaction  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  for  testing  commercial  sulphuric  ether.  It  shows  that  even  purified 
ether  always  contains  alcohol,  and  renders  it  probable  that  ether  holding 
water  gets  alcoholic  in  time.  As  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  alcohol 
by  washing,  Lieben  proposes  to  treat  the  ether  once  or  twice  with 
double  chromate  of  potash  and  oil  of  vitriol,  to  separate  the  products  of 
oxidation  by  washing,  and  to  refine  the  ether  finally  by  distillation. — 
Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

Illuminated  Stops. — Our  readers  have  doubtless  read  with  interest 
the  remarks  of  M.  Bazin  and  Mr.  Lea,  which  have  appeared  in  these 
pages,  on  the  subject  of  the  acceleration  of  exposure.  All  that  tends  to 
this  great  end  is  valuable,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  bringing  forth  another 
idea,  which  comes  from  Mr.  M.  M.  Griswold,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio.  Early 
in  July  he  began  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  accelerating 
the  exposure  of  the  negative  with  what  he  calls  an  illuminated  dia¬ 
phragm,  namely,  a  diaphragm  made  of  photographic  paper,  rendered 
translucent  by  castor  oil,  which  he  substituted  for  the  ordinary  dia¬ 
phragm.  By  experiment  he  found  that  red  was  the  best  colour  for  the 
paper  stop,  and  by  using  such  a  stop  he  finds  that  he  can  diminish  the 
exposure  very  materially  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  stop,  or 
without  any  detriment  to  the  sharpness  of  the  image.  He  sends  us  two 
photographs  of  a  group  of  accessories,  curtains,  &c.  ;  one  made  with  an 
extra  4-4  lens  with  the  ordinary  stop,  and  the  other  with  the  illuminated 
stop.  The  same  she  stop  was  used  in  each  case,  and  the  same  exposure 
given  ;  but  in  the  one  made  with  the  illuminated  stop  there  is  decidedly 
less  harsh  contrast  than  in  the  other,  with  an  equal  amount  of  detail, 
and  a  tendency  to  greater  softness,  proving  that  more  time  was  needed 
with  the  ordinary  stop  to  make  the  picture  equal  to  the  other.  Mr. 
Griswold  is  pursuing  his  experiments  further,  and  will  make  known  his 
results  in  due  time.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  others  join  him,  for  we 
look  for  very  important  results  in  this  direction.  —  Phil.  Phot. 

Note  on  Alkaline  Development. — The  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
the  alkaline  development  was  taken  when  the  writer  fumed  dry  plates 
with  ammonia,  before  exposure,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  instan¬ 
taneous  pictures.  This  occurred  two  years  before  he  applied  the  fuming 
to  the  albumen  paper,  and  furnished  one  of  the  hints,  action  upon  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  value  of  the  use  of  ammonia  for  printing 
purposes.  The  dry  plates  first  fumed  had  no  preservative,  and  there 
was  a  consequent  tendency  to  fogging  in  developing.  When  the  tannin 
process  was  introduced  it  was  evident  that  the  plates  would  be  in  a 
much  more  favourable  condition  for  the  use  of  the  ammonia  ;  upon  trial 
this  was  found  to  be  the  case,  there  being  no  difficulty  as  regards  fog¬ 
ging.  After  the  formation  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association 
the  writer  suggested  to  one  of  the  members — Mr.  Borda,  of  Philadelphia 
— the  idea  of  trying  it  in  his  amateur  practice.  He  adopted  it,  and 
fearing  that  if  he  fumed  the  plates  and  kept  them  long  before  exposure 
they  would  fog  in  developing,  he  exposed  them  first,  and  fumed  them 
after  exposure.  In  so  doing,  he  found  the  action  of  the  ammonia  deve¬ 
loped  the  picture.  This  was  the  second  step,  and  was  the  foundation 
of  the  alkaline  process  of  development.  All  that  has  been  done  since 
by  Major  Russell  and  others  have  been  merely  modifications.  In  say¬ 
ing  this,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  detracting  any  thing  from 
the  merit  of  their  labours  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  gratifying  to  have  ob¬ 
served  how  soon  the  value  of  the  process  was  acknowledged  by  the  most 
well-informed  photographers.  In  conclusion,  we  must  record  our  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  use  of  an  acetic  acid  silver  bath  for  dry  plates.  In  our 
experience  it  is  far  better  than  a  bath  slightly  acidified  with  nitric  acid. 
— Anthony's  Phot.  Bulletin. 
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PHOTO-BLOCKS  FOE  WOOD  ENGRAVERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Before  I  read  the  carefully-written  article  by  :<W.  B.,” 
at  page  471,  on  the  preparation  of  photo-blocks  for  wood  engravers,  I 
had  given  the  subject  a  good  deal  of  thought,  and  bestowed  some  time 
in  making  experiments  with  carbon. 

There  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  a  reversed  picture  on  the 
block  ;  this  I  accomplished  in  the  most  primitive  way  conceivable.  I 
merely  immersed  the  exposed  tissue  in  cold  water,  and  pressed  it  in 
close  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  wood  block,  which  I  had  previously 
made  wet.  After  allowing  it  to  repose  for  a  minute  I  poured  over  the 
paper  a  little  hot  water,  by  which  the  tissue  was  loosened.  Removing 
this,  I  continued  pouring  on  the  stream  of  water  until  the  picture  was 
properly  developed.  When  dry  there  was  a  bright,  bold  picture  on  the 
block;  but  I  found  that  the  thickness  of  the  gelatine  in  the  blocks, 
slight  ^though  it  was,  proved  almost  fatal  in  the  subsequent  production 
of  the  finest  effects  by  the  graver. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  thickness  to  a  minimum,  I  made  a  tissue  com¬ 
posed  of  as  little  gelatine  with  as  great  a  body  of  pigment  as  possible. 
When  I  say  “gelatine,”  let  it  be  understood  that  I  in  reality  used  glue. 
By  a  tissue  of  this  kind  I  got  my  deep  blacks  by  a  film  of  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  thinness,  and  it  did  not  much  interfere  with  the  free 
action  of  the  graver;  but  I  found  that  the  detail  in  the  picture  was  not 
good. 

I  have  since  found  that  by  using  a  pigment  of  a  very  deep  blue  colour 
mixed  with  the  black,  I  get  a  picture  of  a  better  quality  for  the  special 
purpose  for  which  I  require  it.  The  great  point  in  ensuring  success  is 
to  have  as  little  body  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  graver, 
and  this  can  only  be  got  by  surcharging  the  sensitive  gelatine  film  with 
pigment. 

I  offer  these  hints— which  are  derived  from  my  own  experience — for 
the  benefit  of  those  of  my  fellow-craftsmen  who  are  using  photography 
as  an  adjunct  to  their  trade. — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

London ,  October  18,  1870.  A  Wood  Engraver. 


THE  CASE  OF  HENRY  EVANS. 
To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — I  observe  in  your  last  issue  some  extracts  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Standard  with  reference  to  the  above  case,  bearing  the 
signature  “  J.  H.  Lamprey.”  Owing  to  the  similarity  in  the  name  (the 
difference  in  one  letter  being  attributed  to  a  typographical  error)  I  have 
in  consequence  been  subject  to  much  annoyance  and  inconvenience;  and 
I  shall,  therefore,  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will,  in  justice  to  me,  permit 
me  to  state  that  “Mr.  J.  H.  Lamprey”  is  in  no  way  connected  with  or 
related  to  me.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  him,  nor  am  I,  or  have  I  been  in 
any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  connected  with  the  case  in  question.  — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Thomas  Lamp  ray. 

83,  Gaisford-strect,  N.  W.,  October  14,  1870. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

Large  magic  lantern  and  slides,  by  Pumphrey  Brothers  ;  first-class  Spanish 
mahogany,  10  by  8,  Kinnear  camera,  by  Ottewill,  with  mahogany  stand  for 
ditto,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  cottage  piano;  or  offers.— Address,  Menns  and 
Son,  photograpers,  Chipping  Norton. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


tfty  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

T.  Wilson. — By  a  hath  of  eight  per  cent,  it  is  merely  meant  that  there  shall 
be  eight  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  every  hundred  parts  of  water. 

Cambodia.— Your  work  will  never  be  artistic  so  long  as  you  permit  the  sitters 
to  stare  into  the  camera.  Obtain  a  few  photographic  portraits  by  artists  of 
reputation,  study  them  well,  and  compare  your  own  with  them. 

F.  H.  (Carmarthen).— The  fault  rests  with  the  water,  which,  although  dis¬ 
tilled,  is  evidently  impure  from  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  Render  the 
bath  solution  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  expose  to  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two, 
filter  out  a  black  precipitate  that  will  be  found  to  have  subsided,  and  add 
sufficient  nitric  acid  to  give  it  a  slightly  acid  reaction.  It  will  then  work 
quite  well. 


Pluvius  (Hackney)  —The  deep  colour  of  the  old  collodion  may  be  removed 
with  ease— for  example,  by  the  immersion  in  it  of  zinc,  silver,  or  cadmium— 
but  its  original  good  qualities  will  not  necessarily  be  restored. 

W.  Jones. — Some  of  the  specimens  you  enclose  are  excellent — quite  as  good 
as  that  by  the  London  firm  mentioned  by  you.  Others,  again,  indicate  that 
the  negatives  have  not  been  sufficiently  intensified.  The  apparatus  inquired 
about  is  sold  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Manchester-street,  Liverpool. 

Georgian  (Manchester).— It  is  quite  false  economy  for  you  to  make  a  magne¬ 
sium  lamp.  No  piece  of  mechanism  can  be  made  by  a  private  individual 
that  will  compare  in  any  sense,  whether  in  price  or  excellence,  with  that 
which  is  produced  at  a  factory  where  there  is  every  kind  of  appliance  that 
will  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 

Isis  (Hull).— The  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  that  is  found  to  be  one 
of  suitable  strength  is  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The  best  way  to 
proceed  is,  first  of  all,  to  render  the  bath  neutral,  and  then  add  a  few  drops 
of  the  permanganate  solution,  which  will  first  of  all  cause  the  bath  to  be¬ 
come  of  a  pinkish  hue.  This  eventually  assumes  a  brownish  colour,  after 
which  the  bath  is  filtered,  and,  after  being  acidified,  is  ready  for  use. 

JuvENis  (Leeds). — We  prefer  copying  a  negative  by  placing  it  against  a  sheet 
of  white  paper.  The  light  thus  obtained  is  always  even,  whereas  that  from  the 
sky  is  not.  As  an  example  of  the  latter  statement,  we  were  once  making  some 
Saronytpes  with  a  wide-angle  lens,  the  negative  being  placed  against  the  sky. 
The  face  of  the  portrait  was  illuminated  by  a  deep  black-looking  cloud,  while 
a  bright,  sunny-like  fleecy  cloud  formed  the  background  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  figure.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  quite  impossible  to  obtain  a 
picture  that  was  fit  to  be  looked  at.  But  when  an  artificial  sky,  or  backing 
of  white  paper,  was  had  recourse  to,  every  picture  was  successful. 
Astronomicus. — Your  letter  does  not  in  the  least  degree  influence  us  in  modi¬ 
fying  the  opinion  that  we  have  expressed  in  opposition  to  that  of  Mr. 
Hampden.  Suppose,  however,  that  we  were  to  take  your  advice  and  go  aloft 
in  a  balloon  to  have  a  look  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  what  do  you  imagine 
we  should  see  ?  According  to  your  notions  we  ought,  theoretically,  to  see 
the  fencing  that  is  placed  at  the  margin  of  the  earth  to  prevent  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  those  parts  from  dropping  off  by  falling  over  the  edge.  The  appear¬ 
ance  to  which  you  refer  as  being  witnessed  by  those  who  make  a  balloon 
ascent  is  caused  by  atmospheric  refraction — a  subjeot  ®f  which  those  of  your 
“  school”  appear  to  be  entirely  ignorant.  If  you  will  bestow  only  a  little 
study  upon  this  subject,  you  will  soon  laugh  as  heartily  at  the  notions 
you  now  advocate  as  we  do. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITORS”— Adver. 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER”— at  the  Office,  2,  York- 
street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Pecullar  Effect  on  a  Negative. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Photographic  Association  a  negative  was  shown  with  a  very 
peculiar  effect.  The  film  seemed  to  be  eaten  away  under  the  varnish, 
and  a  yellowish  granulated  substance  seemed  to  have  deposited  over 
parts  of  the  plate.  It  was  examined  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and 
considerable  discussion  followed.  Some  averred  that  the  effect  was 
caused  by  using  pyrogallic  acid  and  iron  developer.  Mr.  Tresize  stated 
that  once  upon  a  time  suddenly  all  his  negatives  assumed  that  appear¬ 
ance  the  moment  the  varnish  was  applied.  No  lack  of  washing  could 
have  caused  it,  for  in  that  he  was  careful.  After  examining  everything 
he  concluded  it  was  the  cotton,  and,  as  soon  as  he  used  a  different 
sample,  the  trouble  vanished.  Mr.  Shoemaker,  however,  said  it  was 
caused  by  imperfect  washing  after  fixing  with  hypo.,  and  he  could 
prove  it  by  several  solar  negatives  he  had,  which  were  not  varnished. 
For  this  reason  he  always  recommends  cyanide  for  fixing  solar  negatives. 
More  careful  washing  would  stop  the  annoyance.  The  general  opinion 
of  those  present  was  that  Mr.  Shoemaker  was  correct.  He  offered  to 
take  the  negative,  make  a  positive,  and  enlarge  it  in  the  lantern  at  the 
next  meeting. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  October  19 th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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COLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  SILK. 

In  our  last  number  we  published  the  specification  of  a  patent  by 
means  of  which  a  particular  mode  of  printing  photographs  on  fabrics 
is  protected.  Amongst  other  tissues  on  which  the  proofs  can  be 
obtained  silk  is  mentioned.  On  the  use  of  silk  we  have  a  few 
remarks  to  offer,  more  especially  on  a  peculiar  mode  of  preparing 
the  surface  of  the  material  for  receiving  the  sensitive  silver  com¬ 
pounds,  with  the  aid  of  which  photographic  proofs  can  be  produced. 
Hence  we  have  ventured  to  jot  down  a  few  suggestions  which  may 
be  worthy  the  consideration  of  those  interested  in  this  particular 
kind  of  photographic  printing. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
patented  process  above  referred  to,  which  has  been  lodged  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Charles  Janicot.  The  tissue  or  material  is  sensitised, 
printed  upon,  and  the  image  fixed,  in  the  usual  way.  The  fabric  is 
now  rendered  transparent  by  treatment  with  paraffine,  or  other  suit¬ 
able  substance.  The  photograph  is  then  judiciously  coloured  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  image  rests.  The  final  step  in  the 
process  consists  in  backing  the  coloured  side  with  some  opaque  pig¬ 
ment,  or  at  once  mounting  the  tissue,  coloured  side  down,  upon 
paper,  cloth,  or  other  convenient  support.  When  mounted,  the 
side  on  which  the  photograph  has  been  printed  is  uppermost,  while 
the  colour  is  seen  by  transparency. 

Such  is  the  process  as  applied  by  the  patentee  to  either  silk, 
woollen  tissues,  cotton,  &c.  As  applied  to  paper  this  plan  is  by  no 
means  a  novel  one ;  but,  as  we  have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the 
interests  of  the  patentee,  we  need  say  no  more  on  this  matter,  but 
turn  at  once  to  one  or  two  points  connected  with  the  process  as 
applied  to  silk. 

While  photographic  proofs  of  great  delicacy  have  been  produced  on 
silk,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  prints  usually  obtained  are  not 
very  rich  in  detail.  This  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  comparatively 
uneven  character  of  the  surface  of  the  tissue,  as  well  as  to  its  ab¬ 
sorbent  power.  The  difficulty  may  be,  to  a  great  extent,  overcome 
by  treating  the  silk  with  gelatine,  or  in  such  other  way  as  will  afford 
an  even  support  for  the  image. 

But,  since  the  bodies  employed  to  render  silk  transparent  are 
impeded  more  or  less  in  their  action  by  the  presence  of  these 
“facing’’  materials,  they  are  unsuitable  for  use  in  Mr.  Janicot’s  pro¬ 
cess.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  would  propose  that  the  surface 
of  silk  should  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  moderately-concentrated 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc ,  so  as  to  soften  and  partially  dissolve  the 
outer  layer  of  silk.  The  latter  would  be  completely  precipitated  in 
an  amorphous  condition  on  quickly  plunging  the  tissue  into  water, 
and,  on  passing  the  fabric  in  a  moist  state  between  rollers,  a  fine 
and  smooth  surface  could  be  obtained,  ready  for  sensitising  and 
printing. 

If  carefully  carried  out  it  is  easy  to  produce  a  very  even  layer  in 
this  way;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  a  very  concentrated 
solution  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  be  employed  the  silk  will  dissolve  in 
it  much  more  rapidly  than  ordinary  gum  arabic  in  water.  Instead 
of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  Mr.  Spiller’s  recent  observation  may  probably 
be  utilised,  and  hydrochloric  acid  substituted  for  the  zinc  compound. 
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Similarly,  in  dealing  with  woollen  tissues,  advantage  might  be 
taken  of  the  solvent  action  of  the  blue  solution  obtained  by  adding 
ammonia  to  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  until  the 
greenish  precipitate  first  thrown  down  is  wholly  dissolved  on  con¬ 
tinuing  to  add  the  alkali.  This  solution  of  ammonio-sulphate  of 
copper  easily  dissolves  wool,  and  might  probably  be  employed  for¬ 
giving  a  fine  surface  to  woollen  tissues,  just  as  the  chloride  of  zinc 
can  be  made  to  do  for  silken  fabrics ;  but,  as  we  have  not  made  any 
experiments  with  the  copper  solution  in  the  direction  indicated,  we 
are  only  able  to  suggest  this  as  a  possible  mode  of  attaining  the  end 
in  view. 

One  other  mode  of  acting  on  silk  might  be  adopted,  since  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  ammonio-sulphate  of  nickel  is  capable  of  dissolving  the 
material.  Hence,  such  a  liquid  might  probably  be  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  chloride  of  zinc  above  mentioned.  As  the  solution 
of  silk  in  the  nickel  bath  is  not  materially  affected  by  dilution  with 
water  or  treatment  with  alkalies  or  acids,  the  method  would  probably 
be  less  suitable  than  that  first  mentioned. 


THE  DETERIORATION  OF  SENSITISED  CARBON 
TISSUE. 

In  the  course  of  a  friendly  conversation  with  our  contributor  “  Cleri- 
cus,”  who  called  on  us  when  passing  through  London  a  few  days 
ago,  and  while  examining  a  number  of  his  earliest  essays  in  carbon 
printing — which,  although  first  attempts,  were  really  very  excellent 
productions — our  conversation  took  the  direction  of  the  keeping 
properties  of  sensitised  tissue.  In  reply  to  a  question  put  by  our 
friend,  we  explained  in  what  respects  and  under  what  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  we  found  sensitised  pigmented  tissue  liable  to  become  insoluble 
and,  consequently,  worthless.  For  the  benefit  of  others,  whose 
experience  in  this  fascinating  kind  of  printing  is  as  yet  limited,  we 
here  present  a  few  jottings  on  this  subject. 

Referring  to  some  articles  we  published  during  last  summer  on 
the  application  of  carbon  printing  to  the  production  of  opalotvpes, 
magic  lantern  transparencies,  &c.,  we  observe  that  we  stated  our 
practice  to  be  to  first  of  all  attach  the  exposed  paper  to  the  glass  on 
which  the  picture  was  to  be  developed,  and,  after  allowing  it  to 
become  partially  dry,  to  place  it  in  hot  w7ater,  by  which  the  gelatine 
is  dissolved  and  the  paper  removed. 

What  we  now  desire  to  point  out  is  that,  although  this  method  has 
invariably  succeeded  in  our  hands  in  the  course  of  our  regular 
practice,  it  can  only  be  depended  on  when  the  tissue  has  been 
recently  sensitised.  For  example :  if  the  pigmented  paper  has  been 
kept  for  only  two  or  three  days  it  will  stand  the  hot-water  treatment, 
as  described  above,  with  perfect  impunity.  The  solubility  of  the 
unexposed  portions  will  be  maintained,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
whites  of  the  picture  will  be  quite  pure.  But  in  proportion  to  the 
extension  of  the  time  during  which  the  sensitised  tissue  is  kept,  so  is 
its  insolubility.  Up  to  a  certain  stage  no  change  appears  to  take 
place,  but  afterwards,  when  the  change  has  set  in,  it  proceeds  with 
rapidity.  Just  previous  to  the  commencement  of  insolubility,  if  hot 
wrater  be  employed  as  we  have  indicated,  the  whites  of  the  picture 
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will  be  found  to  be  sensibly  degraded,  owing  to  an  incipient  stage 
in  the  insolubility  of  the  gelatine  having  been  reached.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  not  only  is  the  bichromate  salt  decomposed  by  light, 
but  by  hot  moisture.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  when,  by  long  keep¬ 
ing,  the  tendency  to  insolubility  has  been  reached,  the  action  of  the 
hot  water  is  to  enhance  or  develope  the  incipient  insolubility. 

The  following  experiment  we  have  made  will  serve  to  show  in 
what  way  the  ill  effects  of  the  hot  water  may  be  obviated ;  and  in 
describing  it  we  are  well  aware  that  to  veteran  carbon  printers 
our  observations  will  be  recognised  as  well-known  facts  in  their 
experience.  We  had  two  carbon  sheets  exposed  and  transferred  in 
every  way  alike.  After  allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  the  tissue  to 
become  partially  dry,  we  immersed  one  in  hot  and  the  other  in 
cold  water.  The  former  was,  of  course,  developed  and  finished 
long  before  the  latter,  which  we  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cold  water 
as  long  as  there  was  any  indication  that  the  bichromate  had  not 
been  all  dissolved  out.  When  this  was  the  case,  but  not  till  then, 
we  immersed  it  in  hot  water,  removed  the  tissue,  and  developed  the 
details.  On  a  careful  inspection  and  comparison  of  the  two  pictures 
we  found  that  in  consequence  of  the  immersion  in  the  hot  water, 
while  as  yet  the  bichromate  had  not  been  removed,  a  lowering  of 
the  whites  was  produced,  showing  that  the  incipient  insolubility  of 
the  film  had  been  developed  under  the  thermal  influences  of  the 
water. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  effect  here  described 
was  only  obtained  upon  tissue  that  had  been  kept  for  several  days 
after  sensitising ;  with  freshly-excited  tissue  we  have  not  seen  such 
lowering  of  the  whites,  even  when  our  operations  were  conducted 
upon  opal  glass  with  water  raised  almost  to  the  boiling  point. 


An  excellent  use  to  which  the  new  postal  cards  may  be  put  in  con¬ 
nection  with  photographic  societies  is  indicated  by  one  of  these 
cards  which  has  been  received  in  course  of  post.  It  is  merely  an 
intimation  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society 
that  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  a  certain  date,  and  the  notice 
is  printed  on  the  back  of  the  card.  A  practice  in  connection  with  this 
Society  since  its  formation  has  been  to  forward  a  notice  to  each 
member  giving  information  as  to  the  date  of  meeting  and  the  business 
expected  to  come  before  it  on  that  occasion,  including  the  names  of 
those  who  are  proposed  for  election  as  new  members.  By  this  means 
each  member  is  informed  of  the  business  about  to  be  brought  before 
the  meeting.  For  want  of  a  similar  mode  of  conducting  business  the 
attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  some  other  societies  we  could 
name — among  them  the  South  London  Photographic  Society — is 
very  meagre.  Take  the  case  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  just 
named.  We  have  been  informed  by  several  members  that  they  were 
quite  unaware  of  the  resumption  of  the  meetings  for  the  winter  session 
until  they  saw  the  report  in  our  last  number,  otherwise  they  would 
have  been  present.  It  is  true  that  in  each  number  of  this  Journal 
we  publish,  in  calendar  fashion  and  under  the  heading  of  “  Meetings 
of  Societies  for  Next  Week,”  a  statement  of  the  time  and  place  of 
each  meeting ;  but  a  general  announcement  of  this  kind  is  far  less 
liable  to  receive  attention  from  those  more  immediately  interested 
than  such  a  direct  intimation  as  that  given  in  the  case  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Photographic  Society  posted  to  each  member  a  few  days 
previous  to  that  on  which  the  meeting  is  to  be  held.  Now  that  the 
postal-card  system  has  been  introduced  we  trust  that  secretaries  who 
have  not  hitherto  sent  direct  notices  to  each  member  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  societies  will  arrange  to  do  so  in  future.  The  additional  trouble 
entailed  is  trifling  compared  with  the  service  that  will  be  thus  ren¬ 
dered  in  securing  an  augmented  attendance  at  the  meetings,  and 
increased  interest  in  the  progress  of  photographic  art  and  science. 


Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  photography  and  the  British 
Association,  we  may  state  that  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  from  the 
letter  which  appeared  a  fortnight  since  in  this  Journal,  that 
!Mr.  Spiller  is  fully  of  our  opinion  that  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  have  photography  represented  at  the  meetings  of  the 


body  referred  to.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  good  and  useful  photographic  work  is  accomplished  in 
the  provincial  towns  which  the  Association  usually  visits.  The 
photographic  displays  generally  made  by  provincial  artists, 
amateur  and  professional,  during  the  meetings  amply  testify 
to  this.  In  the  production  of  such  works  many  useful  hints  may 
have  been  learned,  and  observations  made,  which  would,  no  doubt, 
prove  interesting  and,  probably,  valuable  to  other  brethren  of  the 
camera.  At  present  there  is  scarcely  room  at  any  of  the  regular 
sectional  meetings  of  the  Association  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
of  purely  photographic  interest.  For  instance:  we  should  think  a 
paper  on  the  management  of  the  negative  bath  would  be  scarcely 
admissible  for  reading  at  either  the  chemical  or  physical  section, 
however  rich  in  photographic  interest  the  communication  might  be. 
This  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  similar  cases  which  might  be  men¬ 
tioned.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  appears  to  be  the 
adoption  of  the  course  we  suggested  some  time  ago,  namely,  the 
inauguration  of  an  annual  photographic  conference,  to  be  held  at 
the  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  The 
onus  of  sustaining  the  interest  of  the  conference  would  then  chiefly 
lie  with  the  local  photographers,  who  would,  no  doubt,  be  well  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  metropolitan  friends.  "We  heartily  agree  with  Mr. 
Spiller  in  hoping  that  some  definite  steps  may  be  taken  for  fairly 
representing  our  art-science,  in  some  way,  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  British  Association.  Edinburgh  will  be  visited  in  187 1  by  the 
scientific  parliament,  and  we  would,  therefore,  beg  to  suggest  the 
whole  matter  for  consideration  to  the  flourishing  photographic 
society  of  the  beautiful  capital  of  Scotland. 


According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  eggs 
may  be  well  preserved  for  a  long  time  by  immersing  them  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  cream  of  tartar  in  water.  The  eggs,  or  rather  their  shells, 
become  gradually  covered  with  minute  crystals  of  tartrate  of  lime, 
while  the  interiors  are  preserved  from  decomposition.  This  is  a 
point  worth  knowing  when  eggs  have  to  be  kept  ready  to  hand  for 
use  in  any  photographic  operations. 


A  HOLDER  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  AND  REDEVELOP¬ 
MENT. 

Various  forms  of  holders  have  been  proposed  for  supporting  the 
plate  during  its  development  and  redevelopment,  where  the  latter  is 
required,  in  order  to  save  the  hands  from  the  silver  stains  which  are 
apt  to  be  caused.  None  of  those  that  have  come  in  my  way  have 
proved  satisfactory.  Pneumatic  holders  are  not  altogether  safe.  I 
have  used  them,  both  in  the  form  with  handle  and  without ;  and, 
although  they  generally  held  the  plate  pretty  well,  especially  if  the 
precaution  be  taken  to  keep  them  well  wet,  still  accidents  will  once 
in  a  while  happen,  and  these  are  very  disagreeable.  Another  form, 
which  I  imported  from  England  some  years  ago,  in  which  the  plate 
was  held  between  two  guides  acted  upon  by  a  coiled  spring,  proved 
altogether  useless. 

About  a  year  ago  an  idea  occurred  to  me  which  Mr.  Zentmayer 
carried  into  execution  for  me,  and  which  has  proved,  after  very 
thorough  trial,  to  be  free  from  all  objections.  The  diagram  will  give 


a  clear  idea  of  it.  A  brass  rod,  just  stout  enough  to  have  the 
necessary  stiffness  without  being  heavy,  is  inserted  into  a  wooden 
handle ;  also  another  similar  piece,  much  shorter.  Each  of  these 
carries  an  arm  about  three  inches  long,  the  upper  part  of  brass,  but 
the  lower  half  of  solid  silver.  At  the  bottom  this  silver  piece 
is  bent  short  at  right  angles.  The  two  arms  are  also  connected  by  a 
rod  passing  through  both.  In  one  arm  the  rod  simply  turns  round 
in  its  hole;  in  the  other  arm  there  is  a  screw  thread  cut,  with  a 
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corresponding  thread  on  the  rod.  This  last  has  at  its  right  hand 
end  a  mill-head.  It  is  evident  that  by  turning  this  mill-head  the 
arms  are  made  to  approach  or  separate. 

The  space  between  the  arms  is  such  as  to  correspond  with  the 
size  of  the  plate  most  frequently  used.  A  holder  can,  however,  be 
used  for  two  sizes  of  plates,  taking  the  larger  size  by  its  breadth  and 
the  smaller  by  its  length,  as  the  construction  admits  of  a  certain 
degree  of  play.  Thus  the  writer  takes  a  6J  X  8 2  plate  the  long 
way,  and  an  8  X  10  the  short  way,  there  being  but  half-an-inch 
difference. 

From  the  form  given  to  this  instrument  the  plate  is  secured 
absolutely;  it  cannot  get  out  until  the  screw  is  loosened,  and  may 
be  raised  to  the  light  in  a  perpendicular  position  with  absolute  safety. 
Nor  have  I  ever  had  a  film  injured  or  a  plate  broken  by  the  pressure. 

Another  advantage  of  this  holder— -and,  in  my  opinion,  no  small 
one — is  that  if  one  prefers,  as  I  do,  to  use  a  bath  if  one  wishes  to  re- 
develope  with  acid,  pyrogallic  acid,  and  silver,  the  plate  can  be 
plunged  into  the  redeveloping  bath  without  getting  the  fingers  into 
the  mixture.  It  can  be  lifted  out  any  number  of  times  for  examina¬ 
tion  and  be  returned  to  the  bath  again,  thus  completely  saving  the 
fingers  from  the  most  disagreeable  source  of  staining. 

In  working  the  collodio-bromide  dry  process  this  instrument 
eliminates  the  principal  source  of  silver  stains.  In  that  process,  the 
alkaline  development  gives,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  full  density 
wanted ;  but  if  a  material  mistake  has  been  made  in  exposure,  or 
if  the  development  has  been  stopped  by  mistake  too  soon,  so  that  the 
density  is  insufficient,  in  these  rare  cases  a  silver  redevelopment  may 
become  necessary,  and  then  this  holder  comes  into  play  and  enables 
one  completely  to  save  the  fingers. 

A  firmer  grip  of  the  holder  is  obtained  by  partly  squaring  the 
round  handle,  which  could  not  be  very  clearly  shown  in  the  figure. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  WOOD. 

I  did  not  expect  the  extremely  lucid  and  practical  article  (page  471) 
under  the  above  heading,  by  your  contributor  “W.  B.,”  to  pass 
altogether  unnoticed ;  neither  am  I  mistaken  in  my  conjecture.  “A 
Wood  Engraver,”  in  referring  last  week  (page  502)  to  “  W.  B.’s  ” 
paper  of  instructions,  throws  out  a  few  hints  for  transferring  carbon 
photographs,  which  are  very  similar  to — -indeed,  almost  identical 
with — the  more  full  and  particular  description  which  I  published  in 
this  Journal  upwards  of  a  year  ago  (see  pages  325  and  337,  vol. 
xvi,  July  9th  and  16th,  1869). 

I  need  hardly  remind  your  readers  that  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  what  has  been  called  “Grime's  method,”  the 
working  details  of  which  have  been  so  capitally  described  by 
“  W.  B.,”  and  the  plan  referred  to  by  “A  Wood  Engraver,”  and 
described  by  me  last  year,  each  process  being  best  suited  for  its  own 
special  purpose. 

As  I  have  worked  both  processes,  let  me  briefly  state  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  each,  and  give  a  few  practical  hints 
which  may  be  useful. 

By  Griine’s  method  a  negative  of  any  convenient  size  can  be 
made  available.  From  this  a  collodion  positive  is  taken  in  the 
camera,  and  the  proof  may  be  either  of  a  reduced  or  enlarged  kind, 
to  suit  the  size  of  the  engraver’s  block  to  which  it  has  subsequently 
to  be  transferred.  Unfortunately  the  details  of  manipulation  are  of 
a  somewhat  complicated  and  uncertain  nature,  requiring  great  nicety 
of  hand,  besides  many  specialities  of  chemicals  which  require  great 
skill  and  long  practice  in  their  manufacture,  and  which,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  cannot  be  found  commercially.  Perhaps  I  may  be  over¬ 
stating  this  difficulty ;  at  all  events,  I  have  always  met  with  great 
uncertainty  in  preparing  collodion  which  can  always  be  depended  on 
to  possess  the  requisite  toughness  combined  with  its  capability  of 
giving  a  vigorous  image  for  such  transfers,  more  particularly  to 
large  blocks.  Moreover,  an  originally  tough  and  serviceable  iodised 
collodion  very  quickly  loses  its  tenacity  by  keeping,  and  will  no 
longer  hold  together  when  floating  in  water. 

Besides  these  drawbacks  which  I  have  met  with,  it  is  necessary, 
when  transferring  collodion  films  to  wood,  to  have  an  appreciably 
thick  layer  of  gelatine  or  other  adhesive  matter  spread  over  the 
surface.  This  coating  of  gelatine,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  materially 
interferes  with  the  free  action  of  the  graving  tools  (mailing  them 
“skip”  occasionally),  and  renders  difficult  of  execution  the  trimming 
up  of  those  fine  lines  and  touches  which  give  character  to  a  highly- 
finished  wood  engraving.  In  fact,  there  ought  to  be  no  perceptible 
thickness  of  any  substance  whatever  on  the  surface  of  a  block  which 
has  to  be  engraved,  unless  the  picture  is  to  be  one  of  bold  outlines, 
without  fine  shading.  In  the  latter  case  a  thin  stratum  of  any  sub¬ 


stance  may  be  allowed,  because  the  engraver  has  to  cut  deeply  and 
broadly ;  but  even  this  pellicle  should  be  removed  after  cutting, 
because  often  the  adhering  matter  does  not  take  the  ink  kindly,  and 
breaks  off  in  small  fragments  under  the  pressure  of  printing. 

Such  are  the  main  objections  to  Grime's  process  for  transferring 
collodion  positives  to  wood  for  the  use  of  the  engraver.  Its  only 
advantage — but  it  is  a  great  one — seems  to  be  the  facility  whereby 
negatives  of  any  size  can  be  enlarged  or  reduced  in  the  camera, 
irrespective  of  the  weather  or  daylight,  by  means  of  artificial 
illumination.  This  is  more  than  a  great  convenience ;  it  gives  the 
operator  who  can  work  the  process  skilfully  a  great  power  which  he 
can  always  control.  Were  it  possible— -and  I  do  not  see  that  it  is 
impossible —to  transfer  easily  these  beautifully-shaded  collodion 
images  to  wood  without  the  interposition  of  a  medium  which 
obstructs  the  engraver’s  work,  or  which  chips  off  in  the  course  of 
printing,  then  the  objections  which  I  have  urged,  and  which  have 
been  found  applicable  to  all  collodion  transfers  to  wood  by  modes 
similar  to  Grime’s,  would  not  hold  good. 

Several  years  since  I  made  many  successful  attempts  to  transfer 
positive  collodion  films  to  wood ;  but  often  failed  in  getting  the  right 
thing  for  the  engraver,  for  the  reasons  above  stated.  Some  small 
blocks  were  engraved  from  such  transfers,  but  when  I  attempted  an 
illustration  of  a  full  page  of  the  Illustrated  News,  as  was  done  about 
eight  years  ago  when  furnishing  a  drawing  for  the  colossal  Boston 
statue  of  the  late  Herbert  Ingram,  Esq.,  M.P.,  I  signally  failed. 
The  engraving  had  to  be  made  from  large  photographic  proofs  on 
paper. 

Seeing  the  apparently  irremovable  obstacles  to  the  successful  appli¬ 
cation  of  transferred  collodion  positives  to  engravers’  blocks,  I  tried 
another  plan,  which  answered  capitally  in  one  respect,  but  in  another 
was  not  successful.  Instead  of  the  usual  rubbing  of  the  surface  of 
the  wood  with  flake  white  and  gum  water,  I  rubbed  over  it  a  mixture 
of  finely-divided  carbonate  of  silver  and  gum  water.  The  silver  salt 
should  be  prepared  with  an  excess  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  because 
free  nitrate  of  silver  is  peculiarly  destructive  to  the  fibre  of  the  wood. 
The  emulsion  may  be  spread  with  the  finger  or  soft  chamois  leather, 
and  all  that  does  not  adhere  to  the  wood  rubbed  off.  Place  a  nega¬ 
tive  over  the  block,  and  expose  to  strong  daylight  till  the  image  is 
well  printed.  Carbonate  of  silver  is  rather  insensitive  to  blackening 
by  direct  daylight,  therefore  a  prolonged  exposure  is  necessary. 
But  this  same  fact  of  insensitiveness  renders  this  process  useful,  be¬ 
cause  the  engraver  may  have  his  work  completed  in  ordinary  daylight, 
by  shielding  with  a  paper,  as  he  usually  does,  those  parts  on  which 
he  is  not  engaged,  before  light  has  blackened  the  whole.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  fix  the  image  by  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  by  am¬ 
monia,  before  the  engraving  has  been  completed.  By  such  treatment 
the  picture  would  infallibly  be  destroyed,  and,  besides,  a  risk  would 
be  run  of  causing  the  wood  to  warp.  I  daresay  chloride  of  silver 
prepared  with  an  excess  of  the  soluble  chloride  might  answer  better, 
but  I  have  not  tried  it. 

The  above  plan  affords  great  facilities  for  the  engraver,  especially 
if  he  be  one  of  those  who  has  been  trained  to  interpret  the  draughts¬ 
man’s  and  artist’s  intentions  from  washes  of  shade  alone ;  but  it  has 
the  strong  objection  inherent  in  it  of  reversing  the  image  when 
printed  from  the  block.  A  reversed  negative  would,  therefore,  be 
extremely  useful  in  this  process. 

Undoubtedly  the  simplest  and  best  mode  of  obtaining  reversed 
positive  images  on  wood  is  by  transferring  to  it  a  gelatine  picture. 
Since  my  articles,  entitled  Photography  on  Wood  Blocks,  appeared 
last  year,  I  have  gained  considerable  experience,  and  been  able  to 
improve  greatly  some  of  the  details  in  a  way  which  removes  all  the 
inconvenience  which,  I  have  been  told,  arises  from  the  slipping  of  the 
graving  tools,  breaking  away  of  fine  lines,  &c. 

The  surface  of  the  boxwood  cut  to  size  is,  of  course,  first  care¬ 
fully  flattened  and  smoothed.  The  blocks  in  this  state  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  those  who  make  it  a  trade  to  supply  the  wood  engravers. 
A  mixture  is  made  of  flake  white  in  the  finest  possible  state  of 
division,  and  a  ten-grain  solution  of  gelatine  in  warm  water.  The 
block  is  gently  warmed — not  on  one  side  only,  because  that  might 
make  it  warp,  but  throughout,  by  placing  it  for  some  time  in  a  warm 
room.  On  its  smoothed  surface  is  spread  a  little  of  the  warm  flake 
mixture,  which  is  rubbed  in  with  a  tuft  of  clean  cotton  wool  or  rag, 
and  with  the  same  or  another  clean  dabber  all  superfluous  stuff  is 
wiped  off.  The  finger  must  not  be  used  for  rubbing  unless  it  be 
perfectly  clean  and  free  from  grease.  By  these  means  the  pores  of 
the  wood  are  perfectly  closed  up  as  soon  as  it  gets  cold,  without 
there  being  any  appreciable  film  of  gelatine  to  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  graver,  or  to  break  off  in  the  course  of  printing  from 
the  block.  Thus  prepared  the  boxwood  is  ready  for  a  transfer,  but 
,  the  transfer  may  be  made  at  any  convenient  time,  provided  the  pre- 
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pared  surface  is  protected  from  contact  with  greasy  or  other  dele¬ 
terious  matter. 

The  best  kind  of  sensitive  tissue  on  which  .to  print  is  that  recom¬ 
mended  in  last  week’s  Journal  by  your  correspondent,  “A  Wood 
Engraver,”  namely,  one  which  has  plenty  of  pigment  and  a  minimum 
of  gelatine;  because,  if  the  proportions  be  different,  there  would 
remain  attached  to  the  wood  an  inconvenient  and,  may  be,  fatal 
thickness  of  gelatine  in  the  shadows  and  half-tones  of  the  picture, 
and  these  happen  in  this  kind  of  engraving  to  be  just  those  places 
where  the  fine  lines  have  to  be  gouged  out  and  trimmed  up.  Con¬ 
sequently,  where  great  delicacy  of  touch  is  required,  any  foreign  sub¬ 
stance  intervening  would  assuredly  mar  the  engraver’s  work. 

The  tissue,  before  printing,  should  be  cut  to  the  exact  size  of  the 
block,  and,  of  course,  placed  only  on  that  part  of  the  negative  which 
has  to  be  reproduced.  A  narrow  strip — one-twentieth  of  an  inch  is 
sufficient-— of  thin  opaque  paper  should  be  placed  round  the  edges  of 
the  sensitive  tissue,  and  lying  between  it  and  the  negative  whilst 
printing.  Thus  we  get  all  round  the  edges  of  the  wood  an  unprinted 
margin,  called  the  “  safe  line,”  which  will  ensure  complete  adhesion 
at  all  future  stages  of  work.  While  the  transfer  is  being  made  with 
cold  water,  the  back  as  well  as  the  front  should  be  moistened,  and 
afterwards,  when  developing  with  warm  water,  the  same  precaution 
should  be  adopted,  else  the  wood,  if  badly  seasoned,  would  be  sure 
to  warp  a  little,  and  very  little  indeed  is  sufficient  to  throw  the  sur¬ 
face  off  the  true  level  which  is  required  for  press  printing. 

By  the  above  method  blocks  of  the  largest  size  can  be  easily  and 
conveniently  manipulated  without  any  risk  of  failure,  except  that 
arising  from  carelessness.  If  the  blocks  are  small — say  not  larger 
than  ten  square  inches— the  tissue  can  often  be  transferred  to  them 
successfully  without  their  having  undergone  a  preliminary  rubbing 
with  gelatine  to  fill  up  the  pores.  But  all  this  depends  upon 
whether  the  wood  be  porous  or  not.  While  entailing  little  extra 
trouble,  and  not  obstructing  the  engraver’s  work,  a  preparation  of 
the  surface,  such  as  I  have  described,  is  always  the  safest  course  to 
adopt  before  making  the  transfer. 

The  only  drawback  that  I  cam  see  to  the  employment  of  gelatino- 
carbon  prints  for  wood  blocks  is  our  inability  at  all  times  and  all 
seasons  to  obtain  enlarged  reversed  positives.  The  solar  camera, 
it  is  true,  might  be  used  for  this  process  very  advantageously  in 
some  instances ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  not  always  the  sun  at 
command.  A  gelatine  tissue  can  be  made  many  times  more  sensi¬ 
tive  than  silver  chlorised  paper,  but  it  would  take  a  very  long-con¬ 
tinued  action  of  our  most  actinic  artificial  lights  to  impress  a  satis¬ 
factory  enlarged  image  on  the  most  highly-sensitised  gelatine.  We 
might  make  by  artificial  light  an  enlarged  negative  on  collodion 
from  a  positive,  and  a  direct  print  of  the  size  required  might  be 
taken  from  the  former ;  but  this,  again,  is  a  very  roundabout  way, 
entailing  a  great  deal  of  care  and  labour,  besides  the  certainty  of 
getting  a  print  frittered  away  in  sharpness  by  repeated  reproductions. 

I  do  not,  however,  despair  of  yet  seeing  some  one  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  processes  with  pigments  rivalling  in  sensitiveness  the  images 
made  by  silver  development.  Carbon  printing  has  not  as  yet  been 
fully  tested  nor  recognised ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  several  so-called 
patents  block  the  way  and  prevent  many  from  doing— or,  at  least, 
publishing— anything  to  improve  processes  from  which  they  can 
hope  to  reap  no  honour  or  benefit  which  would  not  be  claimed  by 
others.  Geo.  Dawson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  AN  AID  TO  THE  ARTIST.* 

Some  apology  is  needed,  perhaps,  in  introducing  such  a  subject  to 
a  meeting  composed  mostly  of  photographers,  to  whom,  doubtless,  a 
subject  that  had  more  direct  bearings  upon  the  principles  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  photography  would  be  more  acceptable.  But  it  is  a  subject 
in  which  I  am  greatly  interested,  because  I  think  if  artists  can  be 
induced  to  commence  the  practice  of  photography  to  assist  them  in 
their  painting  they  will  continue  from  love  of  it ;  for  all  who  have 
mastered  the  manipulatory  difficulties  of  photography  agree  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  give  up  the  practice  of  it,  so  great  is  the 
fascination  exercised  by  the  art  over  its  votaries. 

The  consideration  of  photography  as  an  aid  to  the  artist,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  out  of  place  here,  for  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society  professes  that  one  of  its  chief  aims  is  the  advancement  of 
artistic  photography,  and  I  think  there  is  no  better  way  of  accom¬ 
plishing  that  aim  than  to  induce  every  artist  to  become  a  photogra¬ 
pher.  I  have  tried  to  make  the  paper  serve  two  purposes :  pointing 
out  at  one  and  the  same  time  how  artists  may  use  photography  in 
many  ways  to  lighten  their  labours,  and  by  explaining,  in  the  course 
Road  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  Oct.  13,  1870. 
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of  the  paper,  some  few  rules  that  govern  lighting,  composition,  &c., 
show  how  photographers  may  improve  their  pictures  artistically. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  photography  is  very  largely  used  by 
artists,  but  it  is  used  much  more  than  they  will  acknowledge.  I 
have  known  in  my  own  experience  more  than  one  instance  where  it 
has  been  used  in  secret  and  abused  openly.  There  are  artists,  and 
some  in  high  position,  who  not  only  use  photography  as  an  aid,  but 
have  the  honesty  to  own  the  obligation  they  are  under  to  it,  but 
they  are  exceptions ;  the  rule  is  to  use  it  when  wanted,  and  then 
speak  slightingly  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  it.  As  an  example 
of  this  I  have  copied  a  paragraph  from  the  Art  Journal  for  January. 
It  is  headed  Drawings  by  Mr.  Piercy,  and  goes  on  to  say — “At 
the  gallery  of  Messrs.  Agnew,  in  Waterloo-place,  has  been  exhibited 
a  series  of  drawings  by  the  above-named  artist,  which  have  attracted 
great  and  merited  attention.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  portraits  of 
one  family — the  family  of  Mr.  Combe,  the  eminent  brewer  of  Croy¬ 
don.  They  are  admirably  finished,  evidencing  much  labour,  although 
the  labour  is  not  perceptible  until  after  examination.  Delicately 
coloured,  yet  with  a  singular  truth,  they  are  as  nearly  copies  of 
nature  (the  children  especially)  as  art  has  ever  produced.  Mr. 
Piercy  resorts  to  photography  for  the  ground  of  his  drawings.  Ho 
does  not,  however,  paint  on  the  photograph,  and  is  thus  freed  from 
the  necessity  of  rigidly  following  lines  that  cannot  be  altered ;  but 
he  is  thus  enabled  to  work  with  fewer  sittings,  and,  no  doubt,  secures 
greater  accuracy  of  likeness.  In  a  ivord,  he  makes  photography  his 
slave,  not  his  master .”  Now,  although  there  is  such  a  thing  as  be¬ 
coming  a  slave  to  photography,  as  I  will  try  to  explain  hereafter, 
this  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  shabby  way  of  acknowledging  the 
assistance  photography  has  rendered  in  this  case;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  besides  shortening  the  sittings,  photography  has  aided 
the  artist  to  give  that  truthful  colouring  so  much  praised.  This,  at 
first  sight,  may  seem  like  claiming  too  much,  but  when  you  take  into 
consideration  that,  having  his  drawing,  light  and  shade,  and  likeness 
in  the  photograph,  the  sittings  could  almost  wholly  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  colour  from  the  original,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  he 
must  approach  nearer  nature  than  if  he  had  to  study  at  one  and  the 
same  time  drawing,  colour,  expression,  &c.  Still,  the  paragraph  ex¬ 
presses — somewhat  partially,  perhaps — the  manner  in  which  artists 
have  agreed  photography  should  be  used  by  them,  not  copying  all 
that  is  in  the  photograph,  because  it  must  have  been  there  when  it 
was  taken,  but  just  taking  what  their  judgment  and  experience  tells 
them  is  wanted,  and  no  more. 

Photography  to  an  artist — or,  I  should  rather  say,  to  an  art-student 
— is  like  fire ;  in  any  case  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master.  What 
is  meant  by  this  was  expressed  in  a  few  words  by  an  artist  of  some 
repute,  to  whom  I  ventured  to  speak  on  this  subject  a  sliort  time 
since.  He  said  : — “Photography?  O  yes.  I  often  use  it.  Useful? 
yes.  I  find  it  very  useful,  particularly  for  foreground  detail ;  but  it 
must  be  used  with  great  discretion,  for  in  grasping  at  the  shadow, 
detail,  your  are  apt  to  lose  the  substance,  breadth.”  Of  course,  to 
an  artist  who  has  passed  through  all  the  preliminary  studies,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  using  photography  as  an  aid ;  but  all  artists  are 
unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  its  use  by  students,  for  its  use 
by  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  steer  clear  of  its  errors 
is,  no  doubt,  greatly  detrimental  to  both  breadth  and  freedom. 

The  truth  of  photography  has  become  so  proverbial  that  it  would 
surprise  not  a  few  to  hear  how  untruthful  a  representation  can  be 
obtained  of  a  landscape,  for  instance,  under  certain  conditions. 
To  a  meeting  composed,  as  this  is,  of  practical  photographers,  I  need 
only  hint  at  the  false  perspective  in  pictures  taken  with  a  short-focus 
wide-angle  lens  to  explain  what  I  mean.  But  the  greatest  disad¬ 
vantage,  and  one  most  apt  to  mislead  an  art-student,  is  its  tendency, 
in  unskilled  hands,  to  produce  what  I  have  seen  called  “  maps  of  land¬ 
scapes  ;  ”  and  I  think  they  could  not  have  been  better  named,  for  each 
plane,  foreground,  middle,  and  extreme  distance  in  them  are  equally 
sharp  and  well  defined.  I  have  been  told  more  than  once,  when  I 
have  remarked  the  want  of  aerial  perspective  in  photographic  land¬ 
scapes,  that  the  sharpness  was  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  Another 
favourite  defence  is,  that  it  must  be  as  it  is  in  nature  or  it  would  not 
be  there.  There  is  in  this  assertion  a  very  great  mistake ;  it  assumes 
that  a  photographic  lens  produces  a  picture  as  seen  by  the  human 
eye,  but  it  is  not  so.  If  you  fix  your  attention  upon  any  one  object 
in  a  landscape,  all  others,  no  matter  what  their  number,  or  with  what 
amount  of  detail,  are  subordinate  to  it;  they  are,  to  use  a  photo¬ 
graphic  expression,  out  of  focus.  You  see  them,  but  not  so  distinct 
and  sharp  as  the  same  objects  would  appear  in  a  photograph;  they 
are  only  masses  of  light  and  shade  and  colour  backing  up  the  prin¬ 
cipal  object,  and  not  till  the  eyes  are  directed  to  each  individually 
can  you  see  the  detail  in  them.  Now  this  is  what  every  painter  aims 
at  in  his  pictures,  and,  of  course,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  photo- 
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grapher  also,  if  lie  wishes  to  produce  pictures  instead  of  maps,  that 
the  principal  object  should  attract  the  attention  first,  and  this  is  done 
by  keeping  all  the  other  parts  of  the  picture  in  subjection;  it  is  only 
in  the  principal  passages  that  detail  is  made  out  with  anything  like 
distinctness.  There  is,  of  course,  in  every  well-painted  and  finished 
picture  a  certain  amount  of  detail  in  every  part,  but  it  is  only  seen 
when  looked  for;  if  details  should  obtrude  themselves  in  minor 
passages  it  would  be  said  to  be  out  of  keeping,  and  the  breadth  would 
be  broken.  It  is  only  by  a  proper  subordination  of  all  portions  of 
the  picture  to  the  principal  object  in  it  that  breadth  can  be  preserved. 
Now,  I  would  ask,  how  many  of  the  ordinary  photographic  land¬ 
scapes  fulfil  this  important  condition?  I  venture  to  say  not  one  in 
ten;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  generally  no  principal  object — the 
eyes  wander  discontentedly  all  over  the  picture  without  finding  a 
resting-place,  distracted  with  too  much  detail.  This  is  the  one 
great  fault  that  artists  find  with  the  generality  of  photographic  por¬ 
traiture. 

Photographers  are,  as  a  rule,  too  prodigal  of  their  light;  they 
do  not  know  its  value,  and  they  waste  it  by  flooding  their  picture 
with  it,  to  the  destruction  of  every  quality  wanted  to  secure  artistic 
results. 

The  principal  object  is,  of  course,  the  face,  and  that  should  receive 
the  principal  light ;  all  other  lights  in  the  picture  should  be  loiver  in 
tone  as  they  recede  from  the  face.  In  the  course  of  my  practice  as  a 
photographic  portrait  painter  I  have  had  a  great  number  of  photographs 
pass  through  my  hands,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  few  there  are  that 
are  in  keeping  throughout.  Perhaps  in  a  three-quarter  length,  where 
the  hands  are  brought  in,  either  the  hands  themselves  or  the  lace  cuffs 
are  whiter  than  the  face,  instead  of  being  lower  in  tone ;  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  the  hands  attract  attention  first,  and  when  you  look 
at  the  face  the  eyes,  at  the  first  opportunity,  drop  back  to  these. 
Sometimes,  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  picture,  the  breadth  of  shadow 
will  be  broken  by  an  open  book,  or  something  of  that  sort-little 
things,  all  of  which  tend  to  cut  up  the  composition,  and  so  spoil  the 
photograph  as  a  picture. 

But  I  have  been  led  from  my  subject.  I  hope  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  that,  if  students  copy  photographs  without  discretion, 
they  may  be  led  to  fritter  away  their  pictures  into  small  details, 
giving  prominence  to  that  which  should  be  kept  in  subjection,  and 
losing  those  qualities  which  alone  can  make  a  picture — breadth  and 
keeping. 

Having  glanced  at  what  may  be  called  the  disadvantages  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  give  you  my  idea  of  its  advantages ; 
and  I  think  the  latter  will  far  outweigh  the  former.  We  have  seen 
how  photography  has  been  used  as  an  aid  to  the  portrait  painter ;  in 
the  same  manner  it  may  be  useful  to  the  figure  painter  in  his  studies  ' 
of  every  description.  Its  use  will  not  only  save  the  artist’s  time,  but 
will  also  lessen  the  fatigue  to  the  model ;  for,  although  it  may  seem  a 
very  simple  thing  to  stand  in  position  to  be  drawn  from,  it  is,  in 
reality,  very  fatiguing.  It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  almost  impossible, 
for  a  model  to  keep  up  the  spirit  and  action  of  the  position,  whatever 
it  may  be,  for  any  length  of  time.  This  is  so  well  known  that  in  all 
classes  for  drawing  from  life  the  masters  will  impress  upon  the 
students  the  necessity  of  getting  the  action  in  the  first  sitting,  for  if 
not  secured  then  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it  after,  for  after  standing 
a  very  short  time,  the  model  getting  fatigued,  the  muscles  relax,  and 
the  position  loses  all  its  reality.  Now  a  photograph  could  be  taken 
in  much  less  time  than  it  would  take  an  artist  to  get  in  his  outline, 
and  in  it  would  be  all  the  freshness  of  action  of  the  first  sitting.  And 
if  the  model  be  lighted  as  the  artist  wants  for  his  picture,  he  will 
have  at  one  drawing  light  and  shade  and  action ;  he  could,  therefore, 
do  with  fewer  sittings,  and  could,  as  in  the  case  of  the  portrait  painter, 
pay  more  attention  to  the  colouring.  Then,  again,  how  minutely 
photography  will  reproduce  the  texture  of  different  materials !  A 
series  of  photographs  of  various  materials — silks,  velvets,  cloth, 
linen,  &c. — would  be  a  valuable  aid  to  an  artist.  Some  time  ago, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Hughes  stated  that  one  of  the  drop- 
scenes  in  a  London  theatre,  representing  a  large  curtain  of  white 
satin,  was  painted  from  Daguerreotypes  taken  by  him  for  the 
purpose,  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  artists  were  awake  to  the 
advantages  of  photography  as  an  aid  a  very  long  time  ago. 

To  the  landscape  painter  and  sketcher  from  nature  photography 
can  be  made  a  most  efficient  aid  in  many  ways.  For  instance :  the 
photographs  of  clouds  exhibited  at  the  last  photographic  exhibition 
in  Conduit-street,  particularly  one  case — exhibited,  I  think,  by  Mr. 
Heath — were  splendid  examples  of  what  photography  can  do  with 
that  class  of  subject,  and  almost  all  the  papers  had  something  to  say 
as  to  their  usefulness  as  aids  to  the  artist.  A  man  must  be  a  very 
rapid  sketcher  indeed  if  he  can  get  in  a  sky,  however  roughly,  before 
the  clouds  have  altered  their  forms  and  positions,  especially  if  there 


should  be  any  wind ;  but  the  photographer  works  instantaneously, 
and  the  forms  are  secured,  not  only  of  heavy,  rolling  clouds,  but  of  the 
light  drift  or  scud,  with  a  fidelity  which  no  skill  or  dexterity  of  hand 
could  rival  or  even  approach.  The  rapidity  with  which  photography 
can  be  worked  will  make  it  very  useful  in  receiving  exceptional 
effects  of  lighting.  The  light  changes  so  quickly  that  in  many  cases, 
particularly  in  the  early  morning,  a  sketcher  has  great  difficulty  in 
getting  a  sketch  before  the  effects  that  have  attracted  him  have 
passed  away ;  but,  armed  with  the  camera,  they  can  be  secured  at 
once,  and  then  he  may  take  his  own  time  in  getting  the  colouring, 
&c.  I  remember,  some  little  time  ago,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
coming  upon  a  mass  of  rock  that  ran  out  some  distance  into  the  sea. 
I  had  seen  the  same  place  often  before,  but  never  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  rising  sun  just  tipped  the  edges  of  the  rock,  bringing  the 
prominent  parts  into  bold  relief,  and  throwing  the  mass  into  shadow, 
the  colour  of  which,  being  a  cool  grey,  contrasted  well  with  the  rosy 
yellowish  tints  upon  the  lights.  Unfortunately  I  had  not  a  camera 
with  me,  and,  in  trying  to  secure  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
effect  of  light  and  colour,  I  got  nothing;  it  lasted  only  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  when  the  sun  got  higher  and  more  round  the  point 
to  the  south  the  mass  that  had  been  in  shadow  was  in  full  light.  I 
did  the  only  thing  I  could  under  the  circumstances — -I  got  in  a  care¬ 
ful  outline  and  the  markings  of  the  rock,  leaving  the  places  to 
memory  that  had  been  lighted  up,  intending  to  fill  them  up  with  the 
tints  from  nature  the  next  morning.  Then  I  found  that  not  only 
had  memory  deceived  me  as  to  the  amount  of  light  that  had  been  on 
the  rock  at  that  particular  time,  but,  the  morning  being  clear,  the 
colours  were  much  colder,  and  altogether  it  was  very  different  to 
what  I  had  seen  the  morning  before.  With  the  use  of  the  camera 
I  could  have  devoted  all  the  time  I  had  to  the  colouring,  trusting  to 
the  photograph  for  drawing  and  light  and  shade.  This  is  only  one 
instance  out  of  many  that  I  could  relate  where  photography  would 
have  been  of  great  assistance.  The  way  in  which  photography  pro¬ 
duces  detail  makes  it  very  valuable  for  foregrounds.  No  artist  can 
hope,  with  the  most  painstaking  study,  to  render  groups  of  brake, 
ferns,  rocks,  and  grasses  with  the  same  fidelity  to  nature  that  a 
photograph  does.  A  series  of  photographs  of  trunks  of  various  trees, 
with  the  distinctive  markings  of  the  bark,  peculiarities  of  shape,  &c., 
would  be  no  slight  aid  to  the  landscape  painter.  In  the  same  way 
the  whole  of  the  tree  might  be  photographed  to  show  the  way  in 
which  the  foliage  falls  into  masses,  each  different  to  the  other;  in  fact, 
it  would  take  up  a  deal  too  much  of  your  time  to  enumerate  all  the 
advantages  of  photography  as  an  aid  to  the  artist. 

I  will  conclude  by  just  glancing  at  a  few  of  the  arguments  made 
use  of  against  the  use  of  photography.  One  argument  is  that  its 
use  will  tend  to  make  an  artist  lazy  and  careless  in  his  drawing,  and 
that  it  will  also  tend  to  the  production  of  more  composition  land¬ 
scapes— that  is,  landscapes  composed  from  different  photographs,  and 
painted  in  the  studio  without  study  from  nature ;  that  it  will  make 
him  trust  to  his  photograph  and  neglect  the  study  of  nature,  thereby 
lowering  himself  to  the  level  of  a  copyist.  But  these  are  arguments 
against  the  abuse  of  photography,  not  its  use.  It  must  be  used  to 
assist  his  study  from  nature,  not  to  supersede  it  ;  to  be  made  his  aid, 
not  his  master.  But  an  artist  must  be  very  indolent  indeed  to 
become  the  slave  of  photography.  One  who  truly  loves  his  art  (and 
to  succeed  it  must  be  the  one  passion  of  his  life)  will  neglect  no 
opportunity  of  studying  from  nature ;  for  there  is  more  reality  in  the 
roughest  sketch  from  nature  than  in  any  picture,  however  much 
worked  upon,  done  in  the  studio.  Besides,  an  artist  is  mostly  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  lover  of  nature,  and  it  is  really  a  labour  of  love  with  him 
to  study  Nature  in  her  various  moods;  and  if  its  help  wall  enable 
him  to  secure  some  of  her  more  transient  effects  better  than  he  could 
by  hand  alone,  then,  I  should  think,  he  not  only  ought  to  use,  but 
be  grateful  to,  photography  as  an  aid.  George  Croughton. 


BACKING  FOR  DRY  PLATES. 

Some  time  since  I  mentioned  in  your  columns  the  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  backing  dry  plates.  Since  then  I  have  made  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  further  experiments  upon  the  matter  on  plates  used  for 
making  negatives,  and  in  doing  so  have  noticed  a  condition  necessary 
to  success  which  has  not  been  before  pointed  out. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  backing  should  be  in  actual 
contact  with  the  glass — optical  contact.  If  the  slightest  separation 
takes  place,  admitting  the  thinnest  film  of  air,  or  even  supposing 
it  possible  that  a  varnish  were  left  between,  the  coating  would  be 
ineffectual.  Now  it  has  become  evident  to  me  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  washing  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  amount  of  drying  that  a 
plate  receives.  For  example:  if  a  plate  be  backed  at  the  same  time 
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that  it  is  made,  and  if  the  back  and  front  be  allowed  to  dry  together 
over  sulphuric  acid  both  back  and  front  will  be  in  excellent  condition 
at  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours.  But  if  the  drying  be  continued  for  a 
week — that  is,  if,  having  no  occasion  to  use  the  plate,  it  is  simply 
left  in  the  box  for  a  week—the  backing  may  no  longer  be  capable  of 
preventing  blurring. 

My  object  at  present  is  to  explain  why  this  is,  and  how  this  inju¬ 
rious  effect  of  continued  drying  may  be  avoided. 

First :  as  to  appearance.  If  the  backing  has  proved  defective  in 
places  this  condition  can  generally  be  detected  by  the  eye.  If  we 
look  at  the  film  side  by  reflected  light  in  the  dark  room  it  should 
present  a  uniform  dark  look,  except,  of  course,  at  the  edges,  to 
which  the  backing  does  not  quite  reach.  If  instead  of  this  uniform 
dark  look  there  are  spots  a  little  lighter  and  clouded,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  coat  has  in  these  places  separated  itself  from  the  glass. 
The  coat  may  look  perfectly  firm  and  solid  when  examined  from  be¬ 
hind,  and  show  not  the  least  tendency  to  flake  off,  and  yet  if  the 
film  exhibit  this  clouded  appearance  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
blurring  when  the  plate  is  exposed  and  developed. 

The  best  way  of  avoiding  this  trouble  is  to  increase  the  dose  of 
sugar.  A  convenient  method  of  operating  is  as  follows:  —  Take 
about  half-a-drachm  of  aniline  brown,  and  grind  it  in  a  porcelain  cup 
with  a  couple  of  ounces  of  hot  water.  Stir  in  four  ounces  of  finely- 
powdered  white  sugar,  and  when  it  is  pretty  well  dissolved  add 
three  ounces  of  finely-powdered  gum  arabic  of  good  quality.  Use 
just  enough  water  in  addition  to  the  first  quantity  to  get  as  thick 
a  paste  as  can  be  well  spread  over  glass.  If  the  colour  be  not  an 
extremely  deep  brown-red,  even  when  put  on  in  a  thin  coat,  add 
more  aniline  brown.  Finally,  mix  in  about  twenty  drops  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid.  By  this  last  addition,  and  by  using  a  porcelain  cup 
with  well-fitting  cover,  to  prevent  drying,  the  mixture  will  keep  in 
good  order  for  a  long  time,  thus  avoiding  the  trouble  of  a  fresh 
preparation  for  each  set  of  plates. 

Although  aniline  brown  is  excellent  in  respect  of  its  protection, 
and  although  (which  is  very  desirable)  a  little  of  it  introduced  by 
accident  into  the  developing  bath  is  not  hurtful  to  the  development, 
yet  it  is  objectionable  in  consequence  of  staining  the  hands.  I  shall, 
later,  endeavour  to  find  and  substitute  some  other  colour  that  is  right  in 
all  respects.  But  the  matter  to  which  these  present  remarks  are  di¬ 
rected— the  partial  separation  of  certain  sorts  of  backing  by  con¬ 
tinued  drying— is  independent  of  the  colour  used,  and  what  is  said 
here  holds  for  mixtures  of  gum  and  sugar  with  Spanish  brown  and 
any  other  colouring  matter  that  may  be  employed.  In  all  such  mix¬ 
tures  the  proportion  of  gum  and  sugar  here  recommended  will  be 
the  proper  one.  M.  Cabey  Lea. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  SENSITISING.* 

Whilst  speaking  of  iodising  the  negative  bath,  at  our  last  meeting, 
you  will  remember  I  said  that  if  a  solution  of  any  iodide  (such  as 
iodide  of  ammonium,  cadmium,  potassium,  &c.,  in  water),  be  poured  into 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  dense  yellowish  precipitate  is  thrown 
down,  which  is  iodide  of  silver.  The  iodide  of  silver  thus  formed  is 
done  by  what  is  called  in  chemistry  double  decomposition.  The 
iodide,  formerly  combined  with  the  ammonium,  leaves  it  and  combines 
with  the  silver,  whilst  the  oxygen  and  nitric  acid  leave  the  silver  and 
combine  with  the  ammonium,  forming  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

When  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  is  formed,  it  is  restrained 
from  getting  into  the  bath  by  the  nature  of  the  collodion  which  holds 
it  fast  to  the  glass ;  a  portion  of  the  nitrates  thus  formed  remains  in 
the  bath,  and  may  be  in  it  in  considerable  quantity  without  materially 
affecting  the  working  properties  of  the  bath.  There  are  methods, 
however,  whereby  this  nitrate  can  be  entirely  removed.  We  will 
come  to  all  that  in  good  time.  I  remember  after  I  had  been  coating 
some  thousands  of  plates,  as  assistant  in  the  dark  room,  the  operator 
happened  to  mention  one  day  in  a  casual  manner — “  Anderson,  you 
don’t  know  anything  more  about  coating  a  plate  than  a  double¬ 
headed  jackass !”  Though  forcible,  this  was  perhaps  inelegant,  and 
upon  the  whole  not  encouraging,  though  the  precise  nature  of  the 
bicephalous  animal  was  not  apparent,  the  Siamese  twins  being  the 
nearest  that — well,  that’s  neither  here  or  there.  I  mention  this 
little  incident  as  a  gentle  hint  to  you.  To  coat  a  plate  properly,  i.e, 
without  comet  lines,  cloud  waves,  and  evenly,  without  the  slightest 
imperfection,  requires  care  and  dexterity.  The  directions  by  the 
“  great  ones,”  “  pouring  a  pool  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  and  tilting 
it  until  it  covers  all  the  plate,  then  rocking  it  to  make  the  lines 
coalesce,”  &c.,  are  followed  by  many,  and  no  doubt  they  are  perfectly 
correct.  7  do  not  do  it,  however.  I  like  my  own  way  best.  Like  most 
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tricks  of  sleight-of-hand,  this  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain  in  writ¬ 
ing.  As  the  play-bills  have  it,  “  it  must  be  seen  to  be fully  appreciated." 
Hardwich  says,  on  page  415, 7  th  edition : — “Apply  the  whole  quantity 
of  collodion  first,  and  incline  the  plate  afterwards;  but  never  tilt  and 
pour  at  the  same  time.  Do  not  be  economical  as  regards  quantity, 
and  if  a  little  should  flow  away  at  the  edges  it  will  be  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.”  Very  unfortunately  for  me,  I  cannot  agree  with  this  gentle¬ 
man,  as  I  differ  from  him  in  every  particular.  Consider  the  plate 
coated.  In  a  few  moments  the  ether  in  the  film  will  have  sufficiently 
evaporated,  and  the  plate  may  be  touched  slightly  with  the  ball  of 
the  third  finger,  at  that  corner  whence  the  collodion  was  poured  off. 
The  finger  should  leave  its  impression,  without  otherwise  affecting 
the  film,  which  latter  is  now  said  to  be  set.  Now  I  quote : — “  When 
the  collodion  has  become  a  little  tacky  the  plate  is  ready  for  immer¬ 
sion  in  the  silver  bath.  Place  it  on  the  dip-rod  and  let  it  doivn  with 
a  quick  motion,  but  not  so  rapid  as  to  cause  a  splash.” — Devines 
Practice,  page  27. 

“When  the  plate  is  ready  rest  it  upon  the  glass  dipper,  collodion 
side  uppermost  ”  [I  am  very  glad  indeed  he  mentions  this,  as  it  is  so 
exceedingly  likely  and  perfectly  natural  for  anyone  to  coat  a  plate 
and  turn  it  buttered  side  'down  to  lower  it  in  the  bath],  “and  lower 
it  in  the  solution  by  a  slow  and  steady  movement."  —  Hardwich, 
page  417,  7th  edition. 

Follow  Hardwich’s  advice.  Lower  your  plate  very  slowly  and 
steadily,  and  the  moment  it  is  entirely  submerged  swing  the  dip- 
rod  very  gently  from  right  to  left  and  up  and  down  two  or  three 
times. 

I  cut  the  rod  off  expressly  that  the  plate  shall  not  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  bath  by  two  or  three  inches,  consequently  all  fragments 
of  collodion  film  and  other  particles  of  matter  floating  in  the  bath, 
instead  of  lodging  on  the  plate,  sink  below  it,  and  greater  cleanliness 
is  secured.  You  will  now  understand  that  the  iodides  and  bromides 
in  the  collodion,  coming  in  contact  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
bath  form  (as  previously  stated)  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  in  and 
on  the  collodion  film. 

Concerning  greasy  lines,  although  water  and  alcohol  mix  perfectly 
together,  such  is  not  the  case  with  ether.  The  water  in  the  bath 
repels  the  ether  in  the  film,  and  until  the  ether  is  washed  away  it 
will  run  down  the  plate  precisely  as  if  the  plate  were  dipped  in  oil 
or  grease. 

The  object  of  moving  the  plate  about  in  the  bath  is  that  it  greatly 
facilitates  this  very  washing  off  of  the  ether,  and,  consequently, 
expedites  the  “  sensitising  ”  of  the  plate.  You  will  find  it  an  excel¬ 
lent  plan,  after  the  plate  has  been  in  the  bath  a  few  moments,  not 
only  to  move  it  about  up  and  down  and  sideways,  but  to  raise  it 
entirely  out  of  the  solution  eight  or  ten  times ;  it  will  sensitise  in  just 
one-lialf  the  time.  There  is  no  harm  in  leaving  it  quiet  in  the  bath 
if  you  are  otherwise  engaged  (in  posing,  focussing,  &c.),  only  it  takes 
rather  longer,  for  the  reason  already  given.  Now  let  us  make  an 
experiment.  Take  one  ounce  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  crush  it 
up  in  a  porcelain  mortar  to  powder,  adding  water  at  the  same  time, 
which  dissolves  the  iron  gradually ;  pour  off  this  water  into  a  bottle 
and  add  more,  until  the  whole  of  the  iron  is  dissolved ;  finally,  add 
water  until  the  bulk  is  equal  to  sixteen  to  twenty  ounces  of  water 
to  the  ounce  of  iron.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  filter  it  through 
filtering  paper.  This  is  the  developer,  but,  used  as  it  is  in  photo¬ 
graphic  operations,  it  is  called  in  chemistry  a  reducer. 

Take  about  a  drachm  of  your  silver  solution  in  a  saucer,  and  pour 
into  this  a  drachm  of  the  iron  solution ;  observe  the  effect.  It  has 
turned  to  a  leaden  colour,  somewhat  like  indelible  ink,  and  has  a 
silvered  surface.  The  solution  of  iron  being  mixed  with  the  silver 
solution  causes  the  silver  to  precipitate — in  other  words,  reduces  the 
silver  to  the  metallic  state. 

Concerning  the  cause  of  this  precipitation,  the  term  molecular  force 
is  used  to  express  certain  manifestations  of  actions,  or  attraction, 
the  principal  ones  being  attraction  of  cohesion,  of  adhesion,  capillary 
attraction,  and  affinity.  Now,  although  they  essentially  differ  from 
each  other,  these  forces  all  agree  in  one  remarkable  particular,  to 
wit,  their  influence  upon  matter  is  exerted  only  at  insensible  distances. 
Cohesion,  or  cohesive  attraction,  is  that  force  which  holds  together 
atoms  of  the  same  kind  of  matter.  The  effort  required  to  break 
a  substance  is  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  cohesive  force 
exerted  by  its  particles,  and  when  this  attraction  between  its  par¬ 
ticles  is  once  destroyed  (remember  this  word),  it  is  generally  impos¬ 
sible  to  restore  it.  Thus  that  force  which  binds  together  all  the 
parts  to  form  a  lump  of  sugar  is  cohesion,  and  the  atoms  are  said 
to  cohere. 

Adhesion,  or  adhesive  attraction,  is  that  force  which  causes  unlike 
particles  of  matter  to  cling  together,  and  when  united  the  atoms  are 
said  to  adhere.  Thus,  when  two  pieces  of  wood  are  glued  together 
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they  are  held  by  the  adhesive  force  between  the  particles  of  wood  and 
the  particles  of  glue. 

Capillary  attraction  is  that  force  which  manifests  itself  between  the 
surfaces  of  solids  and  liquids.  You  must  have  frequently  noticed,  in 
pouring  water  gradually  from  a  cup  or  pitcher,  how  the  liquid  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  cling  to,  and  run  down  the  sides  of,  the  vessel.  It  is  called 
capillary  attraction,  from  the  Latin  capillus  (hair),  because  it  was 
first  observed  in  small  glass  tubes  the  bore  of  which  was  not  thicker 
than  a  hair. 

Affinity  is  that  attraction  which  unites  atoms  of  different  substances 
into  compounds  possessing  new  and  distinct  properties.  To  explain: 
oxygen,  a  gas,  supporting  combustion,  and  hydrogen,  an  inflammable 
gas,  unite  and  form  water  (oxide  of  hydrogen),  a  liquid  with  the  very 
opposite  properties  of  the  gases.  Now  I  hope  you  will  excuse  this 
diversion  from  the  main  subject;  but  by  first  understanding  this  I 
can  far  better  explain  what  is  to  follow.  When  a  solid  (a  lump  of 
sugar,  for  instance)  dissolves  in  a  liquid  (say  water),  the  cohesion 
between  its  particles  is  not  destroyed,  mind  you ;  it  is  merely  over¬ 
come  by  the  superior  force  of  adhesion  between  the  particles  of  water 
and  those  of  sugar ;  for  sugar,  whether  in  a  lump  in  the  hand  or 
dissolved  in  water,  is  still  sugar.  This  is  an  example  of  plain  solu¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  all  cases  of  simple  solution  the  properties  of  both  the 
solid  and  the  liquid  are  retained.  Now  there  exists  a  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  between  a  simple  solution  and  a  chemical  combination,  though 
the  latter  is  often  called  a  solution.  For  example :  when  metallic 
silver  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  nitric  acid,  as  previously  stated, 
is  decomposed,  one  portion  oxidising  the  silver,  whilst  the  second 
portion  combines  with  this  oxide,  and  thus  produces  the  nitrate  of 
the  oxide  of  silver. 

Here,  then,  is  a  case  of  chemical  combination,  as  in  the  nitrate 
thus  formed  neither  the  properties  of  metallic  silver  nor  of  nitric 
acid  can  be  discerned. 

Again :  when  gum  camphor  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  this  is  not  a  case 
of  chemical  combination,  because  both  the  smell  of  the  camphor  and 
the  taste  and  other  properties  of  the  alcohol  remain. 

Now  another  experiment : — Into  this  wine  glass  I  pour  a  little  water 
(say  three-fourths  full),  upon  top  of  which  I  pour  some  spirits  of 
camphor.  Observe  the  result:  the  camphor  is  all  restored  again. 
This  is,  then,  a  case  of  precipitation.  The  camphor  precipitated 
because  the  adhesion  between  the  water  and  the  alcohol  was  greater 
than  the  adhesion  between  the  camphor  and  the  alcohol,  so  that 
the  alcohol  deserted  its  first  love  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
water. 

When  the  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  is  poured  into  the 
silver  solution,  the  attraction  between  the  iron  and  the  water  is 
stronger  than  that  between  the  silver  and  the  water,  consequently 
the  silver  is  set  free  and  precipitated ;  but  as  the  precipitate  is 
metallic  silver,  and  not  nitrate,  it  is  said  to  be  reduced. 

Let  us  now  repeat  the  first  experiment  with  a  modification.  Into 
the  developer,  as  you  call  it,  I  will  pour  two  ounces  of  acetic  acid  to 
one  ounce  of  iron  and  eighteen  ounces  of  water ;  into  a  drachm  of 
silver  solution  in  the  saucer  I  pour  the  same  quantity  of  developer. 
Observe  the  effect— it  does  not  precipitate  any  more. 

Acids  have  a  retarding  effect  in  this  reduction,  and  if  added  in  too 
large  a  quantity  the  reduction  is  almost  entirely  checked.  See  now 
the  solution  is  turning  black  again,  as  in  the  first  experiment. 

Lime  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  but,  if  carbonic  acid  gas  be 
brought  in  contact  with  it  whilst  in  solution,  the  two  will  unite  to¬ 
gether  by  the  action  of  the  chemical  force  of  affinity,  and  overcome 
the  adhesion  which  the  water  previously  had  for  the  lime.  The 
above  case  fully  illustrates  a  general  law  in  chemistry,  which  may  be 
stated  as  follows : — Two  substances  which,  when  united,  form  an  in¬ 
soluble  compound,  generally  combine  and  produce  the  same  compound 
when  they  meet  in  solution. 

This  law  is  practically  taken  advantage  of  in  chemical  operations, 
for  separating  the  different  constituents  of  a  compound  from  each 
other.  Thus,  if  you  desire  to  know  if  a  certain  perfectly  clear  spring 
water  contains  lime,  you  must  introduce  carbonic  acid  gas.  This, 
uniting  immediately  with  the  lime,  forms  an  insoluble  compound 
which  is  precipitated;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  reversing  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  introducing  a  solution  of  lime,  you  may  be  able  to  detect 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Hot  water  dissolve  substances  more  readily  than  cold  water,  be¬ 
cause  anything  which  tends  to  weaken  the  force  of  cohesion  in  a 
solid  of  course  favours  solution.  And  if  a  substance  be  reduced  to 
powder,  it  dissolves  more  quickly,  both  from  the  larger  extent  of  sur¬ 
face  which  it  exposes  to  the  action  of  the  liquid,  and  from  the  partial 
destruction  of  cohesion  between  the  particles.  Thus  heat,  by  di¬ 
minishing  the  force  of  cohesion,  generally  promotes  solution,  although 
not  always,  for  some  substances  dissolve  more  freely  in  cold  water  than 


in  warm — lime,  for  instance.  Iodide  of  silver  dissolves  more  readily 
in  a  cold  solution  of  silver  than  in  a  warm  one.  Alum,  on  the  other 
hand,  dissolves  so  freely  in  hot  water  that  it  will  resume  in  part  its 
solid  form  as  the  water  cools ;  thus  many  substances  are  dissolved  in 
boiling  water  first,  to  bring  on  crystallisation. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Johnson’s  Actjnometer. 

A  few  days  ago  I  visited  the  works  of  the  Autotype  Printing  and 
Publishing  Company,  and  there  saw  at  work  an  actinometer  reduced 
in  all  probability  to  the  very  simplest  elements  to  which  such  an 
instrument  can  be  brought.  It  was  invented  by  a  well-known  con¬ 
tributor  to  these  pages,  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson.  He  found  that  in  prac¬ 
tice  it  was  tiresome  to  have  to  open  and  shut  the  lids  of  the  acti¬ 
nometer  previously  in  use  every  time  an  observation  of  the  progress 
of  the  printing  was  necessary,  so  he  designed  one,  the  principle  of 
which  may  be  explained  by  the  aid  of  figs.  1  and  2. 


FIG  i. 


Fig.  1  represents  a  little  japanned  tin  box,  A  B,  with  a  roll  of 
sensitised  photographic  paper,  D,  about  half-an-inch  wide  inside. 
There  are  two  lids,  the  upper  one  being  hinged  at  E  and  the  lower 
one  at  K.  The  paper  may  be  pulled  out  between  these  two  lids,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram.  The  upper  lid,  E  F,  has  a  long,  narrow  rec¬ 
tangular  hole  at  H. 

FIG.  2. 


Fig.  2  is  a  view  of  the  upper  lid  of  the  box  looking  down  upon  it, 
the  hinge  being  at  E.  The  slit  H  permits  a  small  portion  of  the 
sensitive  slip  of  paper  to  be  exposed  to  light  when  the  actinometer  is 
in  use.  The  space  K  K  is  painted  to  very  nearly  the  same  colour 
that  the  sensitive  paper  will  take  when  it  has  been  exposed  a  short 
time  to  the  light.  The  slip  of  paper  is  moved  when  necessary  by 
pulling  at  the  end  P. 

The  actinometer  is  used  as  follows : — Suppose  thirty  frames  con¬ 
taining  negatives  and  bichromated  carbon  films  are  placed  in  the 
light  for  printing,  the  actinometer,  with  an  uncoloured  portion  of  the 
strip  of  paper  under  the  opening  H,  is  exposed  to  light  at  the  same 
time.  Soon,  by  the  action  of  the  light,  it  is  brought  to  the  same 
depth  of  colour  as  the  lid  K  K,  and  this  is  called  “  one  tint ;  ”  then  a 
short  pull  is  given  to  the  paper,  another  uncoloured  portion  is  ex¬ 
posed  and  gradually  changed  to  the  colour  of  the  lid  of  the  box,  and 
thus  “  two  tints,”  N  N,  have  been  reached.  Now  some  of  the  thinnest 
negatives  only  require  exposing  till  “two  tints”  have  been  reached, 
so  then  those  which  are  marked  as  “  two-tint”  negatives  are  turned 
face  downwards  to  stop  the  further  action  of  light.  Another  portion 
of  the  slip  of  paper  is  then  exposed,  till  the  “three-tint”  stage  is 
reached;  then  the  “  three-tint”  negatives  are  turned  face  downwards, 
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and  so  on  till  the  most  opaque  negative,  which  may  be  a  “  six-tint” 
one,  is  printed. 

Thus  the  work  of  printing  all  the  negatives  is  finished  very 
expeditiously.  The  actinometer  requires  no  more  attention  than 
looking  at  it  now  and  then,  and  giving  it  an  occasional  pull.  Only 
about  an  inch  of  sensitive  paper  is  used  in  the  actinometer  in  timing 
one  batch  of  prints.  The  paper  used  in  the  instrument  is  Carrier’s, 
bought  ready  sensitised ;  it  is  found  to  keep  well,  and  to  be  reliable 
in  its  indications.  But,  now  that  Carrier  is  shut  up  in  Paris,  the  supply 
of  his  paper  may  run  short.  In  such  case  the  photographer  can 
prepare  paper  of  his  own,  taking  care  to  use  the  same  sample  of 
plain  paper  each  time,  and  to  prepare  the  slips  in  pure  baths  of 
unvarying  strength,  so  as  to  obtain  sensibly  the  same  results. 

The  colour  taken  by  the  paper  often  may  not  be  exactly  that  which 
is  painted  on  the  lid  of  the  box.  The  plan  of  action  then  is  to 
partially  close  the  eyes,  so  that  the  box  and  the  tint  are  observed  by 
indistinct  vision,  and  then  the  difference  in  colour  does  not  much 
matter,  as  a  tolerably  correct  idea  can  be  gained  whether  the  right 
depth  of  tint  has  been  reached.  With  this  actinometer  great  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  light  do  not  trouble  the  operator,  since  each  “tint” 
represents  so  much  work  done  on  his  films  through  the  negatives,  by 
the  light,  quite  independently  of  the  time  of  exposure.  Probably 
this  actinometer  would  save  much  fastening  and  unfastening  of 
frames  in  ordinary  silver  printing  work. 

After  all  this  care,  it  may  be  admitted  that,  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  this  actinometer  may  not  be  very  accurate.  But  in  carbon 
printing  there  is  a  very  wide  margin  for  exposure ;  absolute  accuracy 
is  not  necessary,  and  the  actinometer  is  found  to  be  sufficiently 
reliable  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  is  the  only  one  now  used  by 
the  Autotype  Company. 

Ox  a  Source  of  Failure  in  the  Carbon  Process. 

In  the  carbon  process,  as  at  present  worked,  the  pictures  are  de¬ 
veloped  upon  a  plate  of  zinc  which  has  a  finely-grained  surface.  Some 
photographers,  on  first  trying  the  process,  get  blistered  prints,  caused 
by  the  imperfect  adhesion  of  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  film  to  the 
zinc.  This  source  of  failure  is  easily  eliminated. 

When  the  film  is  taken  out  of  the  printing-frame  it  is  soaked  for  a 
few  minutes  only  in  cold  water  before  being  placed  on  the  zinc, 
which  has  previously  had  its  surface  rubbed  with  a  weak  solution  of 
wax  in  turpentine.  When  the  paper  is  first  placed  in  the  water  it 
shows  a  tendency  to  curl  first  in  one  direction  and  shortly  afterwards 
in  another.  Directly  it  shows  a  tendency  to  curl  in  this  opposite 
direction  it  should  be  taken  from  the  water  and  placed  on  the  zinc 
plate,  to  which  it  is  made  to  adhere  by  rubbing  it  with  considerable 
pressure  with  a  wooden  straight-edge  having  a  strip  of  vulcanised 
India-rubber  all  along  its  edge. 

If  the  paper  be  left  in  the  water  after  it  shows  this  tendency  to 
curl  in  the  reverse  direction,  blisters  are  sure  to  result.  The  reason 
is,  that  if  it  be  removed  from  the  water  bath  at  the  proper  moment, 
it  is  not  fully  saturated  with  liquid,  consequently  after  it  is  well 
pressed  down  upon  the  zinc  plate  it  tends  to  absorb  more  moisture, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  suction  adheres  all  the  more  firmly  to  the 
plate.  This  action,  coupled  with  plenty  of  mechanical  pressure  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  manipulator,  tends  to  get  rid  of  air-bubbles  and  blisters. 

Spots  of  another  land  are  sometimes  caused  in  carbon  printing  by 
the  imperfect  cleaning  of  the  zinc  plate  employed  in  the  transfer 
process. 

After  Mr.  Swan  first  published  his  process,  I  was  the  first  amateur 
who  tried  it,  as  reference  to  the  photographic  periodicals  of  the  time 
will  show.  Since  then  the  process  has  been  greatly  improved,  and 
is  now  so  sure  and  simple  as  to  be  adapted  for  general  public  use. 

The  Lighting  of  Glass  Rooms  in  Winter. 

The  suggestion  I  threw  out  in  the  last  number  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  about  a  new  method  of  getting  more  light 
into  photographic  glass  houses  in  winter  by  placing  white  boards 
vertically  above  the  roof,  was  made  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  discussion, 
as  several  scientific  points  are  involved  in  the  proposal. 

When  white  light  falls  upon  a  white  board  manifestly  some  of  it 
is  absorbed,  whilst  the  rest  is  radiated  and  reflected ;  consequently 
the  light  which  leaves  the  board  must  be  less  than  that  which  originally 
fell  upon  the  surface.  If,  then,  the  whole  hemisphere  of  the  heavens 
be  covered  with  thin  cloud,  and  be  equally  illuminated  everywhere,  it 
seems  to  be  plain  that  boards  which  cut  off  the  light  from  one  half  of 
the  heavens,  and  reflect  the  light  from  the  other  half,  must  illuminate 
the  sitter  less  than  if  there  were  no  boards  there  at  all. 

Is  there,  then,  no  use  in  the  boards  ?  Yes.  In  all  probability, 
when  the  southern  half  of  the  sky  is  much  brighter  than  the  northern 
half,  the  presence  of  such  boards  will  greatly  reduce  the  time  of 
exposure  of  plates  in  the  camera.  William  H.  Harrison. 


ON  ALBERTTYPE  AND  RELIEF  PRINTING. 

A  singular  article  by  M.  Scamoni,  under  the  above  title,  has  appeared 
in  one  of  our  foreign  contemporaries.  The  writer  would  almost 
appear  to  have  been  “reading  up”  his  subject,  but  to  have  failed  in 
grasping  the  point.  Herr  Albert,  he  says,  has  produced  something 
akin  to  a  silver  print,  but  he  has  failed  in  doing  so  perfectly  owing 
to  a  sufficiently  natural  cause,  the  printing  not  being  executed 
from  solid  stone  or  metal  but  from  a  gelatine  surface.  Now,  every 
tyro  in  this  art  knows  that  Albert  has  succeeded  because  he  uses 
gelatine  and  not  stone  or  metal. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  1867,  MM.  Tessie  du  Mothay  and 
Marechal,  now  probably  shut  up  in  Metz  with  Marshal  Bazaine’s 
army,  published  a  process  for  printing  directly  from  chromo-gelatine 
sheets.  It  was  stated  that  on  an  average  seventy  proofs  could  be 
taken  from  a  plate. 

Last  year  Herr  Albert  produced  something  akin  to  a  silver  copy, 
which  seemed  to  settle  the  problem  of  the  application  of  press  and 
fatty  ink  in  the  production  of  all  natural  gradations  of  tone  in  photo¬ 
graphs.  This  supposition,  however,  was  not  quite  realised,  which  is 
natural  enough,  considering  that  the  printing  is  not  carried  on  from 
solid  stone  or  metal  engravings,  but  from  a  layer  of  gelatine  and 
bichromate  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  plate  of  glass.  *  *  * 

Specifications  and  descriptions  of  patents  are  full  of  praises  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  new  plates  can  be  produced ;  but  the  thing 
is  somewhat  different  on  trial.  All  the  manipulations  briefly 
alluded  to  there  require  the  utmost  attention,  cleanliness,  and  a 
good  deal  of  deftness  in  the  operator.  The  drying,  for  instance,  of 
the  two  layers  above  alluded  to  requires  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  is 
always  precarious.  In  order  to  avoid  a  left  position  of  the  image  in 
the  print  the  collodion  film  (negative)  has  to  be  taken  off  the  glass 
and  to  be  laid  reversely  on  the  gelatine  surface.  Any  photographer 
will  understand  the  difficulty  involved  in  this  process  where  the 
negative  has  been  touched  up.  Herr  Albert  is  said  to  avoid  the  ill 
effects  accruing  from  this  circumstance  by  means  of  a  prism  with 
silvered  base,  which  he  places  in  front  of  the  objective.  The  dimi¬ 
nution  of  light  is  said  to  be  scarcely  observable.  Dr.  Vogel’s 
photometer  can  be  used  for  the  regulation  of  the  time  of  exposition 
of  the  gelatine  plates.  The  two  rollers  of  the  press  are  made  of 
ebonite,  and  they  must  fit  very  accurately.  The  paper  will  some¬ 
times  stick  on  the  gelatine,  especially  in  the  light  parts.  This  can 
be  avoided  by  rubbing  them  with  Spanish  chalk. 

The  Woodbury  process  has,  since  1868,  been  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Goupil  and  Co.,  at  Paris.  They  manufacture  about  50,000  prints  per 
annum.  Some  press-tables  are  already  to  be  met  with  there,  each 
containing  six  presses.  Only  one  workman  is  needed  to  serve  one 
table,  who,  by  means  of  mechanism,  can  shift  the  presses  so  as  to 
bring  one  after  another  to  hand.  The  coloured  gelatine  (probably 
mixed  with  clarified  gall)  is  heated,  and  poured  on  the  middle  of  the 
matrix ;  it  is  then  covered  with  a  sheet  of  thin  white  paper,  and,  by 
means  of  a  plate-glass  lid  and  screw  pressure,  evenly  spread.  The 
surplus  gelatine  oozes  out  at  the  edges,  and  can  subsequently  be  again 
softened  and  turned  to  use.  The  arrangement  is  regulated  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  period  required  for  drying,  so  that  at  a  time  when  the 
operator  has  arrived  at  his  sixth  press,  and  finished  with  it,  he  can 
again  turn  to  the  first,  in  which  he  finds  his  matter  sufficiently  dry 
to  take  off  his  gelatine  layer  containing  the  generally  excellent 
picture.  The  prints  are  afterwards  hardened  in  a  solution  of  alum, 
and  mounted.  They  appear  in  the  market  under  the  name  of 
“  photoglyptique.”  Their  size  hardly  ever  exceeds  one  foot  diame¬ 
ter.  There  are  among  them  such  as  show  a  distinct  and  well-defined 
relief,  sometimes  having  quite  a  smooth  appearance. 


HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  treatise  on  photography,  by  Dr.  Vogel  ( Lehrbuch  der  Photo¬ 
graphic  ),  in  a  royal  octavo  volumeof  500  pages,  has  just  been  published. 
It  is  written,  of  course,  in  the  German  language,  but  it  is  expected 
that  an  English  translation  will  be  prepared.  From  this  treatise, 
which  we  shall  notice  more  fully  next  week,  we  make  the  following 
extract  of  an  historical  nature,  for  the  translation  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Scientific  American : — 

Although  the  art  and  science  of  photography  has  only  existed 
twenty-five  years,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  other  department  of 
investigation  has  there  been  greater  progress  than  in  this.  At  first  it 
was  confined  to  taking  portraits,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  trade  rather 
than  a  science  ;  now  its  applications  extend  into  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge.  It  gives  to  the  naturalist  true  pictures  of  animals,  plants, 
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and  minerals,  and  to  the  geographer  plans  for  charts  ;  by  it  the  engineer 
in  a  few  minutes  can  make  true  copies  of  the  most  difficult  drawings, 
for  the  preparation  of  which  the  most  skilful  draftsman  would  require 
many  weeks.  In  lithography  and  porcelain  painting  there  is  now  ex¬ 
tensive  application  of  photography.  The  finest  productions  of  artists 
are  copied  and  easily  multiplied,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  poorest 
man,  and  in  this  way  photography  serves  to  cultivate  the  tastes  of  the 
people  for  art,  just  as  printing  disseminates  a  knowledge  of  science. 
There  are  few  branches  of  science  into  which  photography  has  not  pene¬ 
trated,  and  where  its  services  have  not  been  of  the  most  signal 
importance. 

The  first  attempt  to  take  a  picture  by  chemical  means  appears  to 
have  been  in  1802,  when  Wedgwood  and  Davy;  immersed  a  piece  of 
paper  in  a  silver  bath,  and  afterwards  exposed  it  with  a  silhouette  to 
the  action  of  the  light.  A  copy  of  the  silhouette  was  thus  obtained, 
but  the  picture  was  transitory,  as  the  portions  that  had  remained  white 
gradually  became  dark  in  consequence  of  the  silver  salt  still  remaining 
in  the  paper,  and  thus  the  same  agency  that  made  the  picture  after¬ 
wards  destroyed  it. 

About  the  same  time  with  Davy’s  researches,  Niepce  in  France  was 
attempting  to  take  pictures  with  other  agents  than  silver.  He  made 
use  of  a  solution  of  asphalte  in  lavender  oil.  He  sensitised  a  plate  with 
this  solution  and  exposed  it  for  hours  in  a  camera.  All  the  portions 
acted  on  by  light  were  thus  rendered  insoluble,  so  that  when  the  plate 
was  worked  in  ethereal  oil  the  picture  became  visible.  Niepce  as  early 
as  1826  made  pictures  in  this  way,  called  “heliographs,”  but  the  operation 
was  too  long  and  tedious  to  be  of  any  practical  value. 

In  1829  Niepce  entered  into  association  with  Daguerre,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  devoting  himself  to  similar  researches,  and  the  two 
worked  together  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  result ;  but  Niepce 
died  in  1833,  without  witnessing  the  realisation  of  his  dreams.  Daguerre 
continued  the  work  undiscouraged  by  failure,  undismayed  by  the  scep¬ 
ticism  of  others,  until,  in  1838,  he  presented  to  three  members  of  the 
French  Institute — Humboldt,  Biot,  and  Arago — permanent  pictures 
taken  by  aid  of  light  in  an  easy  and  practical  manner.  They  created 
immense  excitement.  Everybody  was  anxious  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  secret  of  their  preparation. 

Through  the  influence  of  Arago,  Daguerre  was  induced'to  make  known 
hi3  process  in  return  for  a  yearly  pension  of  6,000  francs,  guaranteed  to 
him  by  the  government.  At  the  same  time,  a  son  of  Niepce  received  a 
pension  of  4,000  francs.  The  19th  of  August,  1839,  was  appointed  for 
making  known  the  secret  of  the  method  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  the  rush  for  seats  was  tremendous.  The  hall  was  soon 
filled  to  suffocation,  and  large  numbers  crowded  the  courts  and  blocked 
the  streets,  eager  to  catch  the  first  news  of  the  wonderful  discovery. 
The  story  was  soon  told,  and  the  printing-press  rapidly  spread  the 
intelligence  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Daguerre  attained  his  object  in  an  entirely  different  way  from  Niepce 
and  Wedgwood.  He  employed  the  iodide  of  silver  as  his  sensitive 
agent,  which  he  produced  by  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  iodine  on  plates 
of  silver.  The  action  of  the  light  on  such  an  iodised  silver  plate,  after 
exposure  in  the  camera,  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye  until  it  has  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  mercury.  This  latter  operation 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Daguerre’s  discovery.  While 
other  experimenters  sought  to  obtain  pictures  at  once  visible  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  sunlight,  he  brought  out  invisible  pictures  by  means 
of  a  secondary  agent,  now  called  the  developer. 

It  is  said  that  Daguerre  found  this  developer  by  accident.  Some  old 
silver  plates  had  been  put  away  in  a  dark  closet  in  which  were  nume¬ 
rous  chemicals,  and,  among  others,  a  bottle  of  mercury.  On  taking 
them  out  for  renewed  experiment,  Daguerre,  greatly  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  found  that  several  of  them  showed  distinct  pictures.  Here  was 
the  accomplishment  of  all  that  he  had  been  striving  to  obtain ;  but  what 
was  the  secret  agent  that  had  brought  out  the  picture?  The  closet 
contained  numerous  chemicals,  each  of  which  had  to  be  tried  in  turn, 
and  when  mercury  was  reached,  and  its  vapour  expelled  beneath  an 
exposed  plate,  the  picture  was  developed,  and  the  secret  disclosed  at 
the  same  time.  We  give  the  story  for  what  it  is  worth,  premising, 
however,  that  it  is  more  probable  that  Daguerre  aimed  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  action  of  quicksilver  by  direct  experiment,  and  not  by  accident. 
The  new  art  was  very  properly  named  after  the  discoverer,  “Daguerreo¬ 
type.” 

At  the  same  time  with  these  discoveries  in  France,  a  wealthy  Eng¬ 
lishman,  Fox  Talbot,  was  occupied  with  attempts  to  make  paper  nega¬ 
tives,  which  he  developed  by  means  of  gallic  acid  and  some  salt  of  silver. 
He  published  an  account  of  his  process  in  1841,  but  the  rough  surface 
of  the  paper  and  the  inferiority  of  the  pictures  to  Daguerreotypes  left  an 
unfavourable  impression,  and  the  method  was  soon  forgotten.  A 
nephew  of  Niepce,  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  recently  deceased,  substituted 
glass  for  paper,  which  he  coated  with  sensitised  albumen,  and  thus  in¬ 
troduced  glass  negatives,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  use  of  collodion 
upon  wet  plates.  Archer,  in  England,  published  in  1851  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  collodion  process,  which  soon  took  the  place  of  all  other 
methods,  and  is  now  the  one  almost  universally  employed. 

The  solubility  of  gun-cotton  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  was 
first  made  known  by  Dr.  Maynard,  of  Boston,  and  as  soon  as  the  fact 


was  published  collodion  was  suggested  as  the  best  solution  for  fastening 
a  film  upon  glass.  The  collodion  process  gave  us  negatives,  and  Talbot’s 
paper  enabled  us  to  copy  them  and  fix  them.  Thus  by  degrees  the  art 
was  developed  until  it  reached  its  present  high  state  of  perfection.  The 
great  demand  for  cameras  turned  attention  to  that  instrument,  and  very 
great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  photographic 
lenses.  Chemical  agents  of  all  kinds  have  been  improved  and  purified, 
and  are  now  manufactured  on  an  immense  scale.  Some  of  these  chemi¬ 
cals  were  formerly  so  rare  that  they  could  only  be  found  in  the  cabinet 
of  some  university.  Now  they  are  manufactured  by  the  tun,  and  their 
price  has  diminished  more  than  a  hundredfold.  One  of  them,  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  is  now  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  common 
washing  soda  in  the  laundry,  so  readily  can  it  be  obtained. 


IBcetiup  of  Soritlies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Nov.  2nd . 

Edinburgh  (Ann.  Meet.)  . 

Hall,  6,  St.  Andrew-square. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall, 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  13th  inst., — the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  M.A., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the  Secretary  read  the 
ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Your  Council,  in  submitting  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  regret  they  have 
to  announce  a  slight  falling-off  in  the  condition,  of  the  Society. 

The  Treasurer’s  accounts,  showing  the  receipt  and  expenditure,  will  be  laid 
before  you. 

The  members  on  the  books  are  eighty-four,  being  the  same  number  as  at  this 
time  last  year,  and  three  gentlemen  are  nominated  for  election  to-night. 

The  attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings  has  not  equalled  that  of  previous 
years.  The  average  shows  thirty -two  one-third  against  thirty-nine  one-third. 

For  various  reasons  the  outdoor  meetings  were  not  held  during  the  past 
season,  but  your  Council  hope  to  revive  them  next  year  under  better  auspices. 

Your  Council  regret  that  one  paper  only  was  read  during  the  session,  namely, 
On  Streaks  in  the  Direction  of  the  Dip,  by  Mr.  Noton. 

Your  Council  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Clifton,  of  London,  for  an  able  and  amus¬ 
ing  lecture  on  Perspective ,  Light  and  Shade ,  and  General  Pictorial  Effect. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  soiree  and  exhibition  in 
February.  The  exhibition  was  unexceptionally  fine,  and  surpassed  all  former 
efforts  of  the  Society  in  the  number,  variety,  and  general  excellence  of  the 
works  displayed ;  and  your  Council  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  liberal  manner  in  which  their  appeal  was  responded  to 
by  the  leading  photographers  of  the  day. 

The  art  union,  although  by  no  means  discouraging  in  its  results,  did  not 
equal  its  predecessor  in  the  value  of  the  photographs  distributed.  The  sale  of 
shares  realised  £44  17s.  The  sum  expended  in  prizes  and  working  expenses 
amounted  to  £40  17s.  Id.  One  hundred  prizes  were  distributed ;  and  the 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  is  £4  5s.  7|d. 

Your  Council  cannot  close  this  report  without  urging  the  members  to  exert 
themselves  to  interest  the  monthly  meetings,  either  by  reading  papers  or  by 
bringing  their  successes  and  difficulties,  and  even  their  absolute  failures,  before 
the  members.  It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  this  Society  is 
not  only  to  obtain ,  but  also  to  disseminate,  information  relative  to  the  art  of 
photography,  and  that  the  Society  cannot  flourish  if  members  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  sole  object  of  acquiring  knowledge.  The  humblest  efforts  of  the 
most  diffident  will  always  be  received  and  responded  to  with  pleasure  and 
courtesy;  and  your  Council  would  therefore  say — Let  no  one  be  afraid  to 
stand  forth. 

The  President  made  some  remarks  on  the  report,  and  complimented 
the  members  on  their  kindly  feeling  toward  each  other  and  on  the 
happy  way  in  which  professional  and  amateur  members  worked  together. 
He  said  it  was  to  the  lasting  credit  of  the  professional  members  that 
they  were  always  foremost  to  offer  the  benefit  of  their  experience  to  the 
amateurs.  It  had  always  been  a  pleasure  to  him  to  meet  the  members 
of  the  Society,  and  he  could  sincerely  say  he  should  never  be  absent 
from  the  meetings  when  his  many  other  duties  would  allow  him  to  be 
present. 

Mr.  Mabley  said  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  part  of  the 
report  wherein  allusion  was  made  to  the  outdoor  meetings.  It  had 
been  stated  as  a  reason  for  the  discontinuance  of  such  meetings 
that  all  the  available  country  around  Manchester  had  been  worked  up. 
He  held  a  very  different  opinion.  He  considered  there  was  plenty  of 
country  within  a  few  miles’  distance,  where  good  and  even  beautiful 
subjects  could  be  found,  and  he  believed  that  nothing  was  wanting  but 
a  determination  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  members  to  render  the 
outdoor  meetings  a  source  both  of  gratification  and  profit  to  those  who 
attend  them. 

The  Treasurer’s  accounts  (pending  audit)  were  then  passed. 

Messrs.  Coventry  and  G.  T.  Lund  were  appointed  tellers,  and  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows : — President: 
the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  M.A.  Vice-Presidents:  Messrs.  Thomas 
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Haywood,  G.  T.  Lund,  W.  T.  Mabley,  F.  C.  Tobler,  and  M.  Noton. 
Council:  Messsra.  W.  G.  Coote,  C.  Hebert,  W.  D.  Sanderson,  I. 
Wade,  R.  Atherton,  W.  Hooper,  A.  Patterson,  R.  Knott,  L.  E.  Whaite, 
and  G.  Wardley.  Hon.  Secretary:  Chas.  Adin.  Treasurer:  J.  H. 
Young.  Auditors:  Messrs.  Jas.  Lord  and  J.  C.  Sewell. 

Messrs.  J.  Rogerson,  R.  Lakin,  and  A.  Whitham  were  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society. 

It  was  then  resolved  to  add  the  following  to  the  rules  : — “That  any 
member  may  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  one  friend  to  any  of  the 
monthly  meetings,  provided  always  that  the  same  gentleman  or  lady 
be  not  introduced  more  than  twice  in  any  year,  and  that  his  or  her 
name  be  written  opposite  the  member’s  name  in  the  visitor’s  column, 
and  the  extra  tea  be  paid  for  by  the  member.” 

Mr.  Noton  said  he  should  like  to  show  a  little  experiment  to  the 
gentlemen  present,  which  he  thought  would  convince  them  that  vulcan¬ 
ised  rubber  tubing  was  not  quite  the  proper  article  to  join  gas  tubes 
with,  when  considerable  pressure  was  intended  to  be  applied. 

Mr.  Noton  then  produced  his  well-known  air-pump  plate-holder,  on 
which  he  had  a  disc  of  vulcanised  rubber.  He  dipped  the  holder  into 
water  and  attached  to  it  a  plate  of  glass.  It  was  then  clearly  seen  that 
air  was  rapidly  finding  its  way  between  the  rubber  and  the  glass  to  the 
vacuum  chamber,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  vacuum  was  destroyed.  Mr. 
Noton  then  removed  the  disc  of  vulcanised  rubber,  replaced  it  with  one 
of  pure  rubber,  and  again  attached  the  glass.  The  vacuum  was  then  to 
all  appearance  perfectly  maintained. 

Mr.  Coote  exhibited  a  plate  from  which  a  negative  had  instantly  dis¬ 
appeared  on  the  application  of  an  ordinary  negative  varnish  to  it. 

Mr.  Hutchison  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  members  a  number 
of  photographs  taken  on  the  continent  in  the  spring,  and  some  good 
views  of  Tintern  Abbey. 

The  Secbetary  (in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Hebert)  said  he 
had  been  printing  on  washed  paper,  and  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sults.  He  had  found  the  paper  good  after  keeping  it  a  week,  and  it  was 
a  great  convenience  to  him,  as  he  could  only  print  occasionally.  His  first 
attempt  was  particularly  unsatisfactory.  The  second  very  good.  He 
fumed  his  pads  rather  than  his  prints,  because  the  result  was  more  uni¬ 
form,  and  had  obtained  better  prints  from  some  thin  negatives  than  he 
had  ever  found  it  possible  to  secure  on  unwashed  paper.  He  had  ob¬ 
tained  as  good  prints  and  tones  from  a  slightly-acid  bath  as  from  an 
alkaline  one. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  for  their 
services  during  the  past  year,  and  to  the  President  for  his  services  in  the 
chair. 

— ♦ — 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  tenth  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Free 
Library,  William  Brown-street,— the  President,  Mr.  John  Henderson, 
occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Cook  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  O.  R.  Green  in  reference 
to  the  unfair  remarks  which  had  appeared  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  commenting  upon  the  supposed  inactivity  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  recent  visit  of  the  British  Association.  The  members  pre¬ 
sent  agreed  with  Mr.  Green  in  condemning  the  remarks  referred  to — 
the  fact  being  that  no  paper  was  sent  in,  inasmuch  as  the  paper  list  was 
understood  to  be  almost  filled  to  excess,  and  there  was  really  nothing 
sufficiently  novel  or  instructive  to  bring  before  such  of  that  body  as 
were  interested  in  photography.  The  Liverpool  Association  therefore 
resolved  to  contribute  results  only. 

The  President  alluded  with  satisfaction  to  the  results  recently 
attained  by  Mr.  Dawson  in  the  direction  of  finding  a  paper  support  for 
the  collodio-bromide  film. 

Many  members  failed  to  see  much  advantage  in  the  plan  so  far  as 
moderately  small  plates  went. 

Mr.  Cook  recalled  his  experience  with  calotype  papers,  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  securing  a  flat  surface  during  exposure.  He  alluded  to  the 
fracture  of  the  sustaining  or  covering  glasses,  and  contended  that  for  a 
single  day’s  work  there  was  very  little  saving  in  weight,  though  when 
out  on  a  tour  the  case  was  different.  He  spoke  of  the  extreme  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  bromide  of  silver  paper. 

Mr.  Atkin  exhibited  some  otherwise  good  negatives,  which  were 
marred,  however,  by  a  profusion  of  transparent  spots  which  had  come 
“in  such  a  questionable  shape ”  that  it  was  not  easy  to  trace  the  cause. 
This  was  discovered  to  be  the  impurity  of  the  methylated  alcohol  used 
to  moisten  the  plates  previous  to  development,  and  it  consisted  of  a 
sulphurous  compound. 

Mr.  Murray  exhibited  a  cheap  and  ingenious  arrangement  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Pumphrey  Brothers  for  mounting  lantern  transparencies.  Mr. 
Tyrer  showed  six  views  12  x  10  taken  by  the  usual  process,  and  Mr. 
Wharmby  some  7£  x  5  views,  the  best  among  which  was  taken  by  the 
coffee  process. 

There  were  presented  to  the  Society’s  album,  by  Mr.  Atkin,  eight 
views  8x5,  and  by  Mr.  Wharmby  3  views  7J  x  5. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  meeting  was  adjourned  till  the  29th 
prox. 


Ipsttllanm 

Stereoscopic  Pictures. — We  recommend  the  stereoscopic  size  for 
various  reasons  1.  Card  pictures,  if  wanted,  may  be  made  from  the 
same  negatives.  2.  If  your  pictures  are  good  you  can  find  a  ready 
market  for  their  sale.  3.  Stereoscopic  pictures  are  of  more  interest 
than  others  when  collections  are  to  be  made.  Parties  who  buy  such 
things  will  make  a  collection  of  stereographs  where  a  size  fit  only  for 
framing  or  the  portfolio  would  meet  with  very  little  patronage  com¬ 
paratively.  A  lot  of  negatives  like  these  is  a  little  fortune.  We  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  that  the  first  order  Lcescher  and  Petsch  took  from  their 
American  agents  for  these  pictures  from  their  negatives  was  for  one 
thousand  dozen,  and  that  the  order  has  several  times  been  duplicated. 
Here,  then,  is  a  field  open  for  you  which  promises  well. — Phil.  Phot. 

Dangers  to  Artists  on  the  Continent.— In  the  present  number  of 
Art  we  find  a  story  illustrative  of  the  dangers  which  beset  artists  in 
France : — “  The  state  of  the  public  mind  is  exhibited  by  a  notice  in  the 
Moniteur  des  Arts,  of  Paris,  which  warns  artists  not  to  attempt  to  make 
sketches  or  studies  from  nature  in  any  part  of  the  country ;  the  peasants 
see  a  spy  in  every  one  who  makes  notes  or  handles  a  pencil.  The  other 
day  a  French  artist  was  seized  as  a  Prussian  in  a  village  in  Normandy, 
and  had  he  not  been  known  to  an  innkeeper  who  rescued  him  from  the 
blind  rage  of  the  peasants,  would  very  probably  have  lost  his  life. 
Similar  incidents  occur  every  day  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  An  unfor¬ 
tunate  collegian  was  sketching  near  Vincennes,  and  being  hailed  by  a 
garde  mobile  and  not  noticing  the  challenge,  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot.” 
Photographers  beware ! 

New  Mehod  for  the  Preparation  of  Hydrobromic  Acid. — The 
apparatus  consists  of  two  tubulated  retorts,  one  of  which  contains 
bromine  and  the  other  paraffine;  the  former  is  heated  to  149°  F.,  and 
the  latter,  by  aid  of  an  oil  or  sand  bath,  to  365°  F.  The  two  retorts 
are  attached  together  by  a  tube,  which  serves  to  conduct  the  vapours 
of  bromine  beneath  the  surface  of  the  fused  paraffine.  The  bromine 
acts  by  substitution  upon  the  paraffine,  by  producing  hydrobromic  acid. 
After  a  while,  it  is  unnecessary  to  continue  the  passage  of  bromine 
through  the  paraffine,  because  the  product  previously  formed  decom¬ 
poses  at  356°  F. ,  and  gives  off  the  greater  part  of  the  absorbed  bromine 
in  the  form  of  hydrobromic  acid.  A  y -shaped  tube  filled  with 
moistened  glass  and  pieces  of  phosphorus  serves  to  prevent  the  escape 
and  consequent  loss  of  bromine  from  the  apparatus. 

Photography  in  Court. — At  the  Court  of  Passage,  Liverpool,  on 
Tuesday  last,  before  Mr.  Butler  and  a  jury,  the  case  Hicks  v.  Turton 
was  heard.  The  plaintiff,  Edwin  Thomas  Hicks,  photographer,  High- 
gate-street,  Edge-hill,  by  this  action  sought  to  recover  compensation 
from  the  defendant,  William  Turton,  for  failing  to  enter  into  partnership 
with  him  as  had  been  agreed  upon.  Mr.  Segar  was  for  the  plaintiff. 
The  defendant  offered  no  defence  to  the  action,  and  the  only  question 
for  the  jury  was  as  to  what  amount  the  plaintiff  should  be  awarded.  The 
plaintiff  is  a  landscape  and  architectural  photographer,  and,  it  was 
stated,  for  some  years  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  photographing  both 
inside  and  outside  the  hall  at  Knowsley,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby.  Wishing  for  a  partner  with  some  capital  in  order  to  purchase 
camera  and  lenses  for  producing  photographs  of  a  much  larger  size  than 
had  hitherto  been  taken,  he  advertised  in  the  newspapers.  The  defend¬ 
ant  answered  the  advertisement,  and  eventually  it  was  agreed  that  he 
should  become  a  partner,  and  furnish  £250,  of  which  sum  £50  had  to 
be  paid  in  ten  days,  to  be  made  up  to  £150  in  a  month,  and  the  remainder 
had  to  be  paid  in  three  months.  Defendant,  however,  neglected  to  fulfil 
the  contract  he  had  entered  into.  After  hearing  the  plaintiff,  the  jury 
assessed  the  damages  at  £75,  and  a  verdict  was  entered  for  that  amount. 

United  States  Patent  Law  Reform. — From  a  circular  received  from 
Messrs.  Hughes  and  Son,  patent  agents,  we  learn  that,  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  passed  on  the  8th  July  last,  some  important  modifications  were 
made  in  the  law  relating  to  patents  for  inventions.  By  this  Act  also 
foreigners  are  allowed  to  take  out  patents  for  designs,  which  will  no 
doubt  prove  a  great  boon  to  the  commercial  community  in  this  country. 
There  is  also  a  provision  made  for  the  registration  of  trade  marks.  It 
would  take  up  too  much  of  our  space  to  quote  in  full  all  the  new  parts 
of  the  law  affecting  Englishmen ;  we  therefore  simply  add  the  main 
features  1.  The  law  which  required  foreigners  to  put,  and  continue, 
their  inventions  on  sale  in  America  within  eighteen  months  after  obtain¬ 
ing  their  patents  has  been  repealed.  2.  The  law  permits  a  foreigner  to 
patent  his  invention  in  the  States  after  it  has  been  introduced  and 
patented  abroad  for  years,  provided  it  has  not  been  used  in  America  for 
more  than  two  years  prior  to  the  application  for  a  patent.  3.  Models 
are  not  now  required  when  the  invention  can  be  illustrated  by  drawings 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  understood  by  the  examiners.  4.  The  draw¬ 
ings  of  patents, ‘being  now  all  photographed,  may  be  had  at  a  very  small 
cost.  5.  Under  the  new  law  foreigners  may  take  out  patents  for 
designs.  The  term  varies  from  three  years  and  six  months  to  fourteen 
years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  applicant,  the  fees  being,  of  course,  pro¬ 
portionately  increased  according  to  the  number  of  years  applied  for. 
6.  Foreign  industries  may  now  be  protected  by  the  registration  of  trade 
marks,  and  reproduction  in  America  without  the  consent  oi  the  in¬ 
ventor  prevented. 
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Experiments  with  Glucose. — According  to  M.  Colley,  chlorine  gas 
has  no  action  on  anhydrous  glucose  at  ordinary  temperature  ;  between 
176°  F.  and  248°  F.  the  mixture  assumes  a  green  colour  without  under¬ 
going  any  other  material  change,  but  at  248°  a  very  violent  reaction 
suddenly  takes  place,  the  sugar  turns  black,  swells  up,  and  leaves 
behind  a  black  coal.  The  action  of  bromine  is  similar  ;  iodine  has  no 
effect.  In  an  aqueous  solution  of  glucose,  chlorine  acts  at  ordinary 
temperature,  and,  heated  to  158°  F.,  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid 
browns  the  glucose  and,  finally,  changes  it  into  a  dry  black  powder. 
Colley  concludes  from  his  researches  that  glucose  is  a  pentatomic  alco¬ 
hol,  containing  five  hydroxyl  atoms.  The  sixth  atom  of  oxygen  he 
would  combine  with  two  different  atoms  of  carbon  or  with  one  O  into 
CO,  or,  possibly,  into  CHO. 

A  Novel  Testimonial. — A  testimonial  or  presentation  of  a  novel  but 
highly  pleasing  kind  has  been  made  by  the  parishioners  of  Otterbourne 
to  their  late  rector,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bigg  Wither,  as  a  mark  of  their 
appreciation  of  his  earnestness  as  a  clergyman  and  excellence  as  a  man. 
The  testimonial  was  in  the  form  of  an  elegant  volume  of  photographs, 
beautifully  taken  by  Mr.  Savage,  of  Winchester,  the  album  containing 
no  fewer  than  300  views  of  localities,  persons,  and  buildings,  all 
situated  in  or  connected  with  the  sphere  of  Mr.  Wither’s  former 
labours.  Between  groups  and  single  pictures,  it  may  be  said  that  every 
person,  from  the  squire  to  the  humblest  villager,  every  erection,  from 
the  church  to  the  cot,  is  to  be  found  in  this  memorial  volume,  by  which 
the  recipient  will  in  his  new  sphere  of  labour  still  have  the  opportunity 
of  recalling  to  his  memory  his  rural  parishioners  and  the  scenes  once  so 
familiar.  The  idea  of  a  presentation  of  this  nature  is  a  good  one,  and 
might  be  imitated  with  advantage.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  pictures 
taken  for  this  album ;  they  are  very  skilfully  executed,  and  reflect 
credit  upon  Mr.  Savage. 

The  Balloon  Post  and  Photography. — The  special  correspondent 
of  The  Times  at  Paris,  writing  under  date  of  the  16th  inst.,  after  fully 
describing/the  means  adopted  for  carrying  letters  out  of  that  city,  suggests 
the  following  as  the  best  method  of  getting  answers  back: — “We  have 
tried  all  methods,  and  have  failed ;  one  remains,  namely,  to  get  a  pigeon 
to  carry  back  30,000  answers.  How  is  a  pigeon  which  will  carry  but 
the  lightest  feather  weight  of  a  letter  on  its  tail  to  convey  to  us  30,000 
replies  ?  By  means  of  photography,  which  has  the  power  to  reproduce 
an  infinity  of  details  in  an  infinitesimal  space.  A  whole  letter  may  be 
printed  by  the  photographer  in  the  space  of  a  pin-point,  and  many 
thousands  of  letters  might  in  this  way  be  printed  on  a  thin  sheet  of 
paper,  which,  on  its  arrival  in  Paris,  would  be  submitted  to  the  micro¬ 
scope  and  enlarged.  Do  not  smile  at  this  scheme,  or,  if  you  do,  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  is  wrung  from  hearts  which  are  pining  to  have  news  of  their 
families,  and  which  seize  with  sensitive  eagerness  on  any  and  every 
scheme  which  may  be  suggested  to  bring  them  tidings  of  their  best- 
beloved.” 

S aron  y  &  Co.  ’s  En  l arq  ements.  — Among  the  numerous  photographers 
of  the  present  day,  perhaps  none  have  been  more  enterprising  or  advanced 
in  the  art  with  more  rapid  strides  than  Messrs.  Sarony  and  Co. ,  of  Scar¬ 
borough.  Their  photographs  and  life-size  portraits  challenge  admiration 
wherever  they  are  seen,  and  the  distinguished  patronage  accorded  to 
them  shows  unmistakably  that  the  public  can  appreciate  works  of  first- 
class  excellence.  To  their  already  great  business  they  have  added  the 
comparatively  new  process  of  autotype  printing,  and  in  this  (judging  by 
the  wonderful  achievements  brought  under  our  notice)  are  likely  to  be 
as  successful  as  they  are  pre-eminent  in  photography.  Some  of  the 
largest  negatives  ever  made  have  been  recently  produced  at  their  estab¬ 
lishment.  Among  them  we  may  refer  to  Barraud’s  London  Season, 
4  feet  by  2  feet ;  the  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  the  Distress  in  Lancashire 
during  the  Cotton  Famine,  3  feet  8  inches  by  1  foot  7  inches ;  Chancellor 
and  Son’s  Punchestown  Paces,  1868 ;  Bell’s  great  picture  of  Scarborough 
in  the  Season,  now  exhibiting  in  the  gallery  of  Mr.  Mayall,  at  Brighton ; 
and  many  others  that  we  have  not  space  to  enumerate.  These  autotype 
works  are  equal  to  the  finest  mezzotint  engravings ;  but  the  process 
has  this  incomparable  advantage — that  while  for  an  engraving  we  might 
have  to  wait  for  years,  these  carbon  prints  can  be  produced  in  as  many 
hours. 


ComspciititRa. 


MR.  M.  CAREY  LEA’S  CHLORO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  feel  extremely  obliged  if  you  would  give  me 
an  explanation  of  the  following I  am  experimenting  on  Mr.  Carey 
Lea’s  process  as  explained  in  your  Journal  of  the  31st  December  last. 
I  have  prepared  and  sensitised  the  collodion  according  to  his  formulae, 
and  after  washing  and  immersing  the  plate  in  the  gum  arabic  and  litmus 
bath  for  ten  minutes,  I  dry  spontaneously 

I  find,  however,  after  trying  various  exposures  from  fifteen  seconds 
up  to  two  minutes,  that  although  I  get  an  image  on  the  plate  it  is  so 
feeble  as  to  be  perfectly  useless,  and  has  no  detail  in  it  at  all,  nor  is 
there  any  deposit  on  the  sky,  which  is  almost  as  clear  and  thin  as  the 


high  lights  in  the  negative  ought  to  be.  I  develope  with  pyrogallic  acid 
(sixty-grain  solution)  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  (eighty-grain  solution), 
as  Mr.  Lea  recommends. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  developer  is  too  weak?  or  give  me  any  guide  as 
to  what  exposure  I  ought  to  give  with  this  process  ? 

I  might  also  mention  that  the  plate,  when  coated,  gives  an  appearance 
as  though  covered  with  flocks  of  wool  (which  I  shall  endeavour  to  obviate 
by  filtering  the  collodion) ;  this,  perhaps,  might  be  one  cause  of  failure. 

The  lens  I  use  is  one  of  Grubb’s  aplanatic  view  lenses,  A*,  8$  inches 
focus,  and  the  materials  I  use  are,  I  believe,  good  in  quality,  as  I  ob¬ 
tained  them  from  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Hoxton,  explaining  to  him  what  I 
wanted  them  for. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  T.  S. 

43,  High-street,  Bedford,  Oct.  22,  1870. 

[In  the  first  place,  our  correspondent  ought  to  study  the  various 
instructions  in  this  process  that  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Lea  and 
others  subsequent  to  December  of  last  year.  The  process  has  been 
modified  since  that  time.  To  obtain  greater  density  it  may  be  desir¬ 
able  either  to  thicken  the  collodion  a  little  or  to  add  a  further  dose  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the  developer  after  the  thin  image  has 
made  its  appearance.  In  this  way  he  will  get  great  intensity. 
Although  the  image  may  not  be  visually  dense,  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  will  be  actinically  so  in  a  much  higher  degree ;  for  the 
colour  is  so  non-actinic  that  a  sky  apparently  very  thin  and  trans¬ 
parent  will  bear  a  long  exposure  to  sunlight  without  printing 
through.  The  appearance  described  by  our  correspondent  as  that 
of  the  plate  being  “covered  with  flocks  of  wool”  will  be  avoided  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  ether  to  the  collodion,  and  also  by  coating 
the  plate  in  a  rapid  and  dexterous  manner. — Eds.] 

— ■* — 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  Photographic  Society’s  circular, 
which  you  did  us  the  honour  to  publish  on  Friday  week,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  add  the  terms  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  on  the  25th  inst.  relative  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
general  public  will  be  admitted  : — 

*  ‘  Resolved — That  the  general  public  be  admitted  gratuitously  during 
five  days  in  the  week  ;  but  that  on  Saturdays  an  admission  fee  of  one 
shilling  each  person  be  charged,  for  which  a  catalogue  will  be  supplied.” 

The  exhibition  gallery  will,  as  already  notified,  be  freely  open  to 
members  of  the  Society,  and  friends  introduced  by  them,  on  presentation 
of  the  member’s  ticket,  at  all  times  between  the  9th  and  30th  November 
inclusive. 

I  am  to  add  that,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  nature  of  the 
accommodation,  the  formality  of  evening  dress  is  undesirable  at  the 
conversazione  of  the  8th  November. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

9,  Conduit-street,  W.,  Oct.  26,  1870.  John  Spiller,  Hon.  Sec. 


THE  POST-CARD  QUESTION  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  new  postal  arrangements  have,  like  many  other 
official  “dodges,”  been  carried  out  in  a  somewhat  one-sided  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  manner.  It  may  have  proved  a  source  of  saving  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  wanted  to  send  out  a  thousand,  ten  thousand,  or  a  hundred 
thousand,  but  it  is  necessary  that  while  the  great  are  served  and  accom¬ 
modated  the  small  should  not  be  forgotten. 

There  are  many  who  want  to  send  single  photographic  cards ; 
but,  according  to  the  present  arrangement,  this  cannot  be  done.  If 
the  Post  Office  had  issued  half-sheets  of  strong  note  paper  with 
the  lap  gummed,  the  back  with  the  stamp  of  the  royal  arms  and 
notice,  it  would  have  been  a  great  boon,  as  the  card  inside  with 
open  ends  and  a  string  round  would  not  come  up  to  the  two  ounces. 
As  Christmas  is  coming  on,  and  also  the  New  Year,  it  would  be 
well  for  the  Post  Office  to  issue  something  of  the  kind,  and  thus 
serve  all  parties. 

The  open  card  might  have  been  much  improved  without  any  loss  to 
the  Post-Office  department.  It  has  been  before  pointed  out  how  easily 
farthing  stamps  (by  perforated  holes)  could  be  made  out  of  the  present 
penny  ones  without  putting  the  Post  Office  to  any  great  cost  for  new 
dies  or  new  machinery.  The  farthing  rate  is  most  probably  but  a 
question  of  time,  but  people  want  something  at  the  present  time. 
Photography  has  ever  been  a  good  customer  to  the  Post  Office,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  the  Post  Office  has  as  yet  treated  photography  with  but 
scant  courtesy  or  attention.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  will  arouse  the  authorities  at  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  from 
their  Rip-Van-Winkle  somnambulism,  so  that  photography,  the  fine 
arts  generally,  and  the  public  may  be  more  fairly  dealt  with.  The  big 
ones  who  can  make  a  great  noise  are  often  quickly  attended  to.  It  is 
time  that  some  small  attention  were  bestowed  on  the  little  ones.— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Graphicus. 

October  24,  1870. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A  lantern  microscope,  complete,  in  mahogany  box,  will  be  exchanged  for 
lantern  transparencies  or  photographic  apparatus.—  Address,  S.  S.  Cre  wdson, 
photographer,  Ulverston. 

An  18  X  12  rolling  press,  a  half-plate  lens,  a  quarter-plate  lens  and  camera, 
and  a  12  X  10  view  lens,  single  achromatic,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  good 
enlarging  camera  or  anything  useful.  —  Address,  No.  1,  photographer, 
Norton,  Malton. 

A  No.  2  triplet  by  Dallmeyer  will  be  exchanged  for  a  good  large  carte  lens  by 
any  good  maker.  Must  be  first-rate.  Difference  in  price  adjusted.  Value 
of  triplet  £5  10s.  Instantaneous  shutter  attached,  10s.  Address,  W., 
8,  Stockwell-street,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

A  new  billiard  board,  with  cues,  balls,  mace,  markers,  pockets,  &c.,  size,  6  feet 
by  4,  also  a  cabinet  lens  by  Cook,  field  glass,  &c ,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  good- 
sized  magic  lantern ;  also,  a  triplet  by  Dallmeyer  (new)  will  be  exchanged  for 
a  larger  size  by  same  maker,  for  views.  Difference  easily  arranged. — Address, 
Zerpud,  Post-office,  Plymouth. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Photographs  Registered — 

W.  D.  Sanderson,  Manchester — View  o  f  Rocks  on  the  Lledr ;  Haddon  Hall, 
from  the  Meadow  ;  Ball  Room  Window,  Haddon  Hall. 

Messrs.  Collier  and  Park,  Inverness— Bor  trait  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  _____ _ 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

Fide  sed  Vide. — We  shall  be  glad  to  communicate  with  you. 

George  B - . — The  price  of  a  lens  of  the  description  referred  to  is  £45. 

J.  B.  &  R. — The  2b  lens  is  more  suitable  than  the  landscape  lens  for  photo¬ 
graphing  the  models,  but  you  must  employ  a  small  stop. 

J uvenis. — The  P.  angulatum  is  a  test  for  an  eighth- of-an-inch  object.  Under 
favourable  conditions  the  markings  may  be  seen  by  a  lower  power. 

A.  B.  C. — We  are  quite  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Wall’s  present  address,  nor 
can  we  inform  you  whether  or  not  he  has  still  any  connection  with  photo¬ 
graphy.  We  think  not. 

S.  S.  Finch.— We  regret  your  want  of  success  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  our  last 
Almanac,  but  can  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  when  you  say  that  you  have 
offered  full  price  for  even  a  second-hand  copy.  A  week  since,  a  messenger  from 
our  office  offered  for  “even  a  second-hand  copy”  an  increased  price  of  50  per 
cent  on  that  at  which  it  was  originally  sold. 

A  Comparative  Tyro. — If  the  tendency  to  fog  be  only  very  slight,  it  may  be 
well,  before  altering  the  bath,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  collodion  a  little  deeper  in 
colour  than  the  very  pale  samples  with  which  your  former  experiments  have 
been  made.  One  or  more  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  will  effect  a  degree  of 
discolouration  that  will  enable  you  to  decide  upon  the  cause  of  the  fog, 
whether  it  be  connected  with  the  bath  or  the  collodion. 

An  Anglo-Yank.ee  is  very  desirous  of  ascertaining  our  opinion  of  the  Zent- 
meyer  lens,  of  which  we  spoke  in  one  of  our  Liverpool  Notes.  He  imagines 
that  our  report,  when  issued,  will  open  the  eyes  of  English  photographers 
to  the  fact  that  the  Americans  do  know  a  few  things,  and  among  others  the 
art  of  making  lenses.  If  “  An  Anglo-Yankee”  will  kindly  wait  patiently  for 
a  week  or  two  he  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  our 
opinion  of  the  lens  in  question,  and  also  the  data  on  which  that  opinion  is 
grounded. 

A  Lady  Artist.— The  diameter  of  the  condenser  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
size  of  the  enlargement.  The  picture  or  negative  to  be  enlarged  must  be 
smaller  than  the  condenser.  On  the  size  of  the  latter  depends  the  amount  of 
light  that  is  transmitted  through  the  negative,  and  therefore  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  printing  will  be  effected.  In  the  consideration  of  that  part 
of  the  subject  you  treat  of  under  the  heading  of  artificial  lighting,  rapidity 
must  be  held  to  depend  upon  the  diameter  of  the  first  condenser  relative  to  its 
focal  length. 

Medicus.— You  are  right  in  saying  that  photography  has  not  yet  been  so 
generally  applied  to  depict  the  phases  of  disease  and  delineations  of  morbid 
structure  as  it  will  yet  be  ;  but  for  all  that  it  is  now  being  much  employed  in 
such  service.  We  have  of  late  been  present  when  medical  men  made  good 
us*  of  photography  as  a  delineator  of  these  subjects,  and  in  every  case  in 
which  we  have  seen  it  so  employed  those  by  whom  it  was  being  thus  uti¬ 
lised  have  expressed  their  delight  that  such  a  means  ©f  depicting  all  the  aspects 
of  disease  had  been  placed  at  their  service. 

James  M‘Burnie. — Boil  the  rain  water  before  you  use  it  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  bath.  Your  letter  has  been  so  hastily  written  as  to  leave  us  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  whether  the  water  you  obtained  was  that  which  had  trickled  down 
the  roof  of  the  house,  or  that  which  was  caught  in  the  trough  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.  If  the  former,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  well  charged  with 
organic  matter  ;  and,  if  the  latter,  everything  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
the  trough  before  the  rain  fell.  Study  the  action  of  permanganate  of  potash 
on  water  containing  organic  matter,  but  at  the  same  time  secure  a  still  by 
the  use  of  which  you  can  ensure  pure  water  at  all  times  without  the  aid  of 
either  the  roof  of  the  hous*  or  the  “  trough.” 


Fareham.— The  dark  circle  round  the  picture  is  caused  bv  the  ston  he, no- 
placed  too  far  from  the  lens  The  remedy  is  obvious :  you  must  See  lh! 
distance  between  them,  either  by  shortening  the  tube  or  by  adopting  such 
other  expedient  as  may  be  domanded  by  the  kind  of  mounting.  b 

Nil  Desperandum.— There  are  several  causes  by  which  defects  like  that  in 
the  enclosed  print  might  be  produced,  but,  unless  we  knew  the  composition 
of  your  toning  bath,  we  could  offer  no  hint  that  would  be  useful  It  will 
probably  be  found  that  either  to  impure  water  or  the  presence  of  chlorine 
the  defect  will  be  due. 


P.  Greenhalgh  (Farnworth,  near  Bolton).— Can  any  reader  inform  this  cor¬ 
respondent  where  he  can  obtain  transparencies  of  the  Charter  House  School 
London  ?  also,  of  the  graves  of  Wesley’s  mother  and  Daniel  de  Foe  in  Bun- 
hill  Fields  ?— In  reply  to  another  query  by  our  correspondent,  the  use  of  a 
paper  backing  when  copying  a  transparency  from  a  negative  is  to  secure 
uniformity  of  lighting,  the  paper  acting  as  an  artificial  cloud.  It  must  be 
placed  some  little  distance  away  from  the  negative. 

Old  Hypo. — 1.  For  wet  collodion  plates  we  do  not  recommend,  nor  have  we  ever 
recommended,  the  use  of  pyrogallic  acid  as  a  developer.  Iron  is  more  ener¬ 
getic  and  better  in  every  respect.  But  when  the  question  is  as  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  dry  plates,  then  we  at  once  award  the  palm  to  pyrogallic  acid.— 
2.  Your  sneer  at  the  tannin  process  indicates  that  you  have  not  properly  tried 
it.  It  has  shortcomings,  but  none  of  those  which  you  attribute  to  it.  The 
tannin  process,  as  tried  by  you,  must  have  been  a  strange  muddle  with  its 
gallic  acid  and  gum  applied  as  a  supplement  to  the  wash  of  tannin.  Why 
not  commence  de  novo,  and  practise  the  prooess  as  described  in  our  Journal 
Almanacs,  and  in  every  manual  devoved  to  the  practioe  of  the  art  ?  It  will  be 
much  more  satisfactory  to  you  in  the  end,  and  more  pleasant  in  the  meantime ; 
for,  unless  very  unskillful  indeed,  you  can  always  make  sure  of  obtaining 
fair  negatives  by  its  means. 


Astronomicus  and  John  Hampden. — The  “answer”  in  last  week’s  number 
to  the  correspondent  who  has  assumed  the  former  name  has  brought  down 
upon  us  a  perfect  torrent  of  indignation  from  the  latter  gentleman.  If  jour¬ 
nalists,  he  says,  were  not  a  despicable  set  of  cowards,  and  if  their  ignorance 
did  not  equal  their  cowardice,  they  would  be  able  to  do  or  say  something  else 
than  laugh.  Laugh  at  what  ?  At  the  idea— gravely  propounded  in  the 
nineteenth  century— of  the  earth  being  flat  like  the  top  of  a  circular  table  top, 
and  of  endeavouring  to  prove  this  by  means  of  photography  !  Not  to  speak  of 
such  astounding  assertions  as  that  the  sun  is  only  800  miles  distant  from  the 
earth,  or  a  trifle  more  than  the  distance  between  London  and  John  o’Groats ! 
such  notions  can  only  be  received  with  a  hearty  laugh,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
argument  would  be  wasted  upon  those  who,  like  our  amiable  correspondent, 
speaks  about  modern  astronomy  as  “  the  execrable  superstitions  of  Galileo  and 
Newton,”  as  a  “  vile  conspiracy  to  deceive  the  whole  world,”  and  as  “  insane 
delusions  of  infidel  mathematicians.”  We  are  slightly  puzzled  to  know  on 
what  principle  Mr.  Hampden  denounces  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  a  “  lying  old 
lunatic,”  or  England  as  having  “  for  ever  disgraced  itself  by  believing  one  of 
the  most  astounding  falsehoods  that  the  mind  of  man  was  ever  capable  of 
inventing.”  Strange  opinions  are  certainly  promulgated,  even  by  Mr. 
Hampden  himself ;  but  we  should  not  think  of  applying  suoh  strong  epithets 
to  him  as  those  given  above,  whatever  opinions  we  may  entertain  as  to  the 
correctness  of  their  application. 


LINES  SENT  WITH  A  CARTE  DE  VISITE. 

Though  man  a  servant  of  the  sun  has  made 
Himself  to  paint  his  features’  light  and  shade  ; 

At  best  ’tis  but  the  shadow  of  the  man, 

Though  friendship’s  embers  brighter  it  might  fan. 

I  now  to  thee,  my  friend,  my  shadow  send, 

In  hope  that  thou  wilt  always  prove  my  friend. 

May  friendship  with  us  not  mere  shadows  be, 

But  true  in  substance,  both  to  feel  and  see  ; 

Pure  as  the  rays  from  which  this  shadow  came. 

Strong  as  the  heat  the  daylight’s  orb  can  claim. 

In  different  stations  though  oiyr  lots  are  cast, 

True  friendship’s  fervour  that  can  never  blast. 

I  want  your  shadow,  now  I  send  you  mine ; 

If  we  are  friends,  let  portraits  be  the  sign.— G.  B.  C. 
— American  Newspaper. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  October  2 8th,  1870. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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SOME  POINTS  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF  BROMIDE 
OF  AMMONIUM. 

Amongst  the  various  modes  of  making  bromide  of  ammonium  the 
best,  undoubtedly,  is  that  in  which  pure  hydrobromic  acid  is  first 
prepared,  the  acid  then  directly  neutralised  by  strong  “liquor  ammo¬ 
nia,”  and  the  resulting  salt  neutral  solution  cautiously  evaporated  to 
dryness.  The  preparation  of  the  hydrobromic  acid  is  a  very  easy 
matter,  and  may  be  accomplished  by  many  different  processes,  all 
yielding  a  tolerably  pure  product  with  greater  or  less  facility. 

Several  of  these  processes  for  preparing  the  acid  we  have  recently 
noticed,  and  described  somewhat  in  detail ;  we  need  not,  therefore, 
dwell  upon  them  here,  our  object  now  being  to  draw  attention  to  a 
point  of  some  importance  connected  with  the  direct  action  of  bromine 
or  the  “  liquor  ammonise.”  The  plan  we  refer  to  really  amounts  to 
the  preparation  of  hydrobromic  acid  and  its  subsequent  combination 
with  ammonium  ;  but,  since  this  end  is  gained  at  one  operation,  the 
plan  we  shall  now  refer  to  is  in  practice  different  from  that  above 
mentioned. 

When  liquid  bromine  is  added  to  a  strong  liquor  ammonia  an 
energetic  reaction  ensues.  The  heat  produced  is  sufficient  to  vola¬ 
tilise  much  bromine,  and  likewise  to  drive  off  ammonia,  more  espe¬ 
cially  since  a  permanent  gas  (nitrogen)  is  produced  in  the  reaction, 
which  gas,  in  escaping,  carries  with  it  much  of  the  other  bodies  if  the 
operations  are  not  very  cautiously  conducted.  When  the  ammonia 
will  take  up  no  more  bromine  the  solution  is  evaporated,  and  a 
crystalline  residue  of  the  bromide  of  ammonium  obtained. 

The  loss  of  ammonia  in  the  above  process  is  a  matter  of  small 
importance,  whereas  that  of  bromine  is  serious.  This  latter  circum¬ 
stance  led  us  to  seek  a  remedy  for  the  difficulty,  and,  just  at  the  time, 
some  remarks  by  M.  Castellioz  appeared  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie 
et  de  Cliemie  quite  in  accord  with  the  solution  of  the  matter  we  shall 
now  briefly  mention. 

If  instead  of  liquid  bromine  the  latter  be  made  to  act  in  the  gaseous 
state  upon  ammonia  all  difficulty  disappears ;  the  reaction  becomes 
regular  and  quite  controllable,  while  no  bromine  need  be  lost.  The 
mode  of  accomplishing  this  is  very  simple.  Let  the  ammonia  be 
placed  in  a  large  bottle  provided  with  a  sound  cork ;  through  the 
latter  should  be  passed  two  glass  tubes — one  passing  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle,  the  second  only  just  piercing  the  cork.  The  former 
tube — that  portion  of  it  outside  the  bottle — should  be  bent  twice  at 
right  angles,  and  the  bent  end  made  to  pierce  the  cork  of  a  small 
flask  containing  bromine.  This  second  flask  should  likewise  have  a 
glass  tube  for  the  admission  of  air  to  the  apparatus.  Strong  liquor 
of  ammonia  having  been  placed  in  the  large  bottle  and  a  sufficient 
amount  of  bromine  in  the  little  flask,  the  second  glass  tube  of  the 
latter  vessel  is  to  be  connected  with  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows  or  any 
similar  apparatus  capable  of  forcing  a  current  of  air  through  the 
arrangement.  The  air  passing  over  the  bromine  becomes  charged 
with  its  vapour,  and  is  then  carried  through  the  ammonia,  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  bromine  on  the  latter  then  taking  place  with  great  ease, 
and  any  gaseous  products  being  conveyed  away  through  the  second 
glass  tube  of  the  bottle.  The  latter  may  in  turn  be  connected  with 
a  bottle  containing  pure  water,  in  order  to  catch  any  bromide  of 


ammonium  which  might  be  carried  over.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
reactions  may  be  kept  under  complete  control  by  regulating  the 
amount  of  bromine  volatilised.  This  is  easily  done  by  heating  or 
cooling  the  vessel  containing  the  volatile  element. 

When  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  ammonia  contained  in  the 
bottle  has  been  saturated  with  bromine,  the  current  may  be  stopped 
and  the  contents  of  the  bottle  emptied  into  an  evaporating  dish,  a 
little  free  ammonia  then  added,  and  the  solution  cautiously  evapo¬ 
rated  in  order  to  obtain  the  bromide  of  ammonium. 

By  the  above  method  a  good  product  can  be  obtained  quickly, 
conveniently,  and  at  a  moderate  cost. 


WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  EQUIVALENT  FOCI. 

A  brief  dissertation  on  this  subject  is  prompted  by  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  E.  B.  Barker,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  largest 
photographic  “store”  in  the  world  —  that  of  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T. 
Anthony  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Between  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  (one  of  whose  cleverly-written  articles  appeared  in  our  last 
week’s  number)  a  friendly  discussion  on  the  subject  of  equivalent  foci 
appears  to  have  been  going  on.  In  order  that  the  case  may  be  fairly 
and  fully  stated,  we  first  of  all  give  such  an  extract  from  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Barker,  the  gentleman  first  referred  to,  as  will  serve  this 
purpose.  He  says : — 

591,  Broadway,  New  York, 

October  15,  1870. 

Dear  Sir, — Excuse  my  trespassing  on  your  valuable  time,  and  did 
I  find  it  in  my  power  to  turn  to  authority  here  to  decide  my  case  1 
should  not  trouble  you.  Mr.  J.  Carter  (who  says  he  is  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  you)  advises  me  to  leave  the  decision  to  you ;  hence  my 
note.  The  argument  seems  to  be — “  What  is  equivalent  focus  ?  ”  The 
dispute  is  in  regard  to  whether  the  point  of  equivalent  focus  in  a  por¬ 
trait  combination  would  come  at  the  back  lens  and  make  the  back  and 
equivalent  focus  the  same,  or  whether  the  point  would  come  between 
the  front  and  back  combinations  at  a  place  to  be  determined  by  cal¬ 
culation. 

Mr.  E.  Anderson  (operator  for  Mr.  Kurtz)  has  insisted  that  the  former 
statement  is  correct,  and  the  writer  that  the  latter  statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  written  me  two  letters,  which  I  enclose.  In  one 
he  acknowledges  that  his  ai’ticle  was  “  spirited”  by  Professor  Towler’s 
writings  in  the  Silver  Sunbeam.  Now,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
learned  Professor,  I  do  not  think  the  article  to  be  correct  regarding  the 
portrait  lens  or  double  objective. 

In  making  a  panoramic  camera,  when  the  lens  moves  over  the  plate 
at  the  same  time  that  the  plate  is  swinging  horizontally,  it  would  seem 
to  be  reasonable  that  there  must  be  a  centre  from  which  to  turn,  and, 
in  using  a  double  objective,  one  would  suppose  this  centre  to  be  at  the 
point  of  equivalent  focus. 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  my  opinion,  has  wrongly  applied  the  article  written 
by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  to  which  he  refers,  in  supposing  that  the  point  of 
compromise  at  which  the  single  lens  would  be  located  is  placed  at  the 
back  lens  instead  of  between  them.  I  am  no  optician,  nor  have  I  ever 
read  anything  further  on  the  subject  than  is  contained  in  our  American 
publications.  The  Ph  iladelph  ia  Photographer  admonishes  us  to  1  ‘ read  the 
literature  of  our  profession;”  and  as  it  seems  to  endorse  the  article  by 
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Mr.  Anderson,  and,  consequently,  the  Professor  also,  I  am  puzzled  to 
know  whether  the  “literature”  is  correct  or  not  when  it  certainly  seems 
against  common  sense. 

In  lenses  where  the  combinations  are  alike  and  of  equal  focal  length, 
as  in  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  and  wide-angle  rectilinear  lenses,  one  would 
guppose  that  the  rays  would  cross  at  a  place  between  and  equidistant 
from  each  other.  Mr.  Carter  used  the  term  ‘  ‘  The  equivalent  focus 
would  be  measured  from  a  point  between  the  combinations  when  the 
rays  from  the  front  lens  are  taken  up  by  those  of  the  back  lens  or  com¬ 
bination  of  lenses.”  This  is  exactly  my  idea,  and  whether  I  am  right 
or  wrong  I  leave  to  your  decision. — Very  truly  yours, 

Erastus  B.  Barker, 

J.  T.  Taylor,  Esq.  With  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Anderson  to  which  Mr.  Barker  refers  con¬ 
tains  the  following : — 

New  York,  October  5,  1870. 

Now  friend  B.,  “when  doctors  disagree,  Avho  shall  decide?”  Here 
are  my  authorities  for  what  I  wrote  : — 

1st.  From  the  Silver  Sunbeam,  6th  Edition,  page  254  : — “  The  equiva¬ 
lent  focus  is  a  term  that  refers  to  compound  lenses,  such  as  those  used  by 
the  photographers.  It  is  the  principal  focus,  or  the  focus  of  parallel  rays 
of  the  combination.  It  is  called  ‘  equivalent  ’  from  being  compared  with 
a  single  lens  that  will  produce  the  same  size  picture  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  object.”  I  suppose  the  venerable  Professor  knew  more  about  it 
than  I,  so  I  quoted  his  words  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 

2nd.  Last  night,  at  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute,  I  asked  Mr.  Boyle  (or  Doyle)  the  meaning  of  equivalent  focus. 


This  is  his  answer  : — “Let  A  B  represent  a  concave  lens,  and  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
parallel  rays,  which,  being  refracted  in  their  passage  through  this  lens, 
are  dispersed  in  the  direction  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  Now,  if  these  dispersed 
rays  be  brought  to  a  point  at  3,  by  continuing  the  lines  in  the  direction 
of  the  dotted  lines,  the  point  3,  where  they  meet,  will  be  the  equivalent 
focus  of  this  lens.  Equivalent  focus  has  only  reference  to  a  concave 
lens.” 

Mr.  Anthony’s  idea  of  an  equivalent  focus  is  entirely  different  from 
either  of  these  explanations.  Finally  :  our  mutual  friend  Barker 
sends  me  his  views  and  diagrams,  which  are  again  totally  different 
from  any  of  the  foregoing.  Noio  what’s  the  matter?  I  beg  very 
respectfully  to  call  your  attention  to  the  wording  of  my  answer  in 
the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  namely: — “The  term  ‘equivalent 
focus’  is  sometimes  applied,  though  improperly,  in  different  ways.” 
I  shall  feel  obliged  to  you  for  the  loan  of  any  book  or  books  on  optics 
you  may  have  at  your  disposal. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  an  extract  from  Mr.  Hughes’s  manual. 
That  extract  is  as  follows 

*  *  *  “But  we  always  speak  of  the  optical  instrument 

we  use  as  being  a  ‘lens,’  whereas  it  is  made  up  of  several  lenses. 
Every  individual  lens,  according  to  its  form,  has  a  definite  focus  ;  but 
when  several  are  united  the  focus  of  the  instrument  is  a  compromise 
of  the  focal  lengths  of  all  the  lenses  in  the  compound,  each  one  modi¬ 
fying  the  other.  This  compound  focus  is  called  the  ‘  equivalent  ’  focus 
of  the  instrument,  because  it  produces  an  image  of  an  object  at  a  defi¬ 
nite  distance  of  the  same  size  that  a  single  lens  of  the  same  focal  length 
would  do  at  the  same  distance.  Hence  the  compound  focus  is  equal  to, 
or  equivalent  with,  a  single  lens  of  that  focus.  It  might  be  called  the 
‘general’  focus,  or  the  ‘compound’  focus,  or  the  ‘absolute’  focus; 
but,  when  its  meaning  is  understood,  the  word  ‘  equivalent  ’  is  better,  as 
it  is  more  exact.” 

Further:  we  complete  the  statement  of  the  case  by  giving  Mr. 
Anderson’s  definition  of  equivalent  focus,  contributed  by  him  to  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer : — 

“The  term  equivalent  focus  is  sometimes  applied,  though  improperly, 
in  different  ways.  Let  me  make  diagrams  to  explain  my  meaning.  Let 
A  B  represent  the  lens.  If  an  object,  C,  be  placed  before  this  lens,  it 


will  find  its  focus  say  at  D,  and,  per  contra,  the  object  placed  at  D  would 
find  its  focus  at  C.  These  points  are  termed  the  conjugate  foci.  It  is 
now  evident  that  if  the  object  be  removed  to  E  it  will  find  its  focus  at 

i.  Fin.  2 


F,  and  vice  versa ;  thus  these  points  are  changeable.  Now,  suppose  the 
rays  of  light  which  strike  the  lens  are  parallel,  as  in  figure  2,  they  will 
find  their  focus  at  F,  and  as  this  point  is,  of  course,  unchangeable  it  is 


called  its  principal  focus.  If,  then,  the  lens  A  B,  fig.  4,  has  its  principal 
focus  at  C,  and  the  combination  of  lenses  E  F  G,  fig.  3,  has  its  principal 
focus  at  P,  it  is  called  the  equivalent  focus — in  fact,  the  principal  focus — 
of  a  combination  of  lenses. — E.  Anderson.” 


In  the  above  extract  Mr.  Anderson’s  definition  of  “conjugate” 
focus  is  quite  correct,  and  so  is  that  of  the  “  equivalent”  focus,  as  far 
as  it  goes.  Mr.  Hughes’s  definition  is  more  elaborated,  and  strictly 
accurate.  Our  own  description  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  given 
some  time  ago  in  this  Journal  was  that  the  equivalent  focus  of  a  lens 
is  the  distance  between  the  focal  point  and  the  optical  centre  of  the 
combination,  the  incident  rays  being  parallel.  "When  the  rays  are 
not  parallel  the  question  of  conjugate  focus  is  then  introduced,  with 
which  we  do  not  now  wish  to  hamper  our  inquiry.  The  term 
“  equivalent  focus  ”  is  strictly  applied  to  a  combination  of  lenses,  for  the 
reason  given  by  Mr.  Hughes ;  but  as  the  consideration  of  the  optical 
centre  of  lenses  and  combinations  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  we  shall  briefly  consider  this  subject. 

The  position  or  point  known  as  the.  optical  centre  of  a  lens  depends 
upon  its  form.  Although  it  is  not  correct,  in  strict  theory,  to  say 
that  the  optical  centre  of  a  simple  double-convex  lens  made  of  a  single 
piece  of  glass  is  exactly  in  the  centre  of  such  a  lens,  it  is  so  for  all 
practical  purposes ;  and  hence  thin  lenses  of  this  kind  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  standards  by  which  to  test  combinations  in  the  way  we 
shall  afterwards  describe. 

If  a  simple  plano-convex  lens  be  examined  carefully,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  optical  centre  is  on  the  convex  surface. 

A  meniscus  lens  has  its  optical  centre  quite  outside  of  the  lens,  on 
its  convex  side.  A  method  by  which  these  points  are  strikingly 
illustrated  is  to  obtain  three  simple  lenses — a  bi-convex,  a  plano¬ 
convex,  and  a  tolerably  deep  meniscus — but  all  of  the  same  focus,  or, 
in  other  words,  all  of  them  producing  at  the  focal  point  images  of 
the  same  size.  Let  them  be  mounted  as  photographic  lenses,  and 
let  the  diaphragms  be  as  wide  as  possible.  Focus  sharply,  and  then 
measure  the  distance  between  each  lens  and  the  ground  glass.  The 
double  convex  is  nearest,  next  the  plano-convex,  the  meniscus  being 
farthest  away ;  and  yet  in  all  these  cases  the  lenses  are  of  absolutely 
the  same  focus.  Now  reverse  the  lenses  and  repeat  the  experiment, 
and  what  is  found  ?  The  double  convex  maintains  its  former  posi¬ 
tion,  but  the  plano-convex  is  nearer  to  the  ground  glass  by  twice  its 
thickness,  the  meniscus  being  still  nearer. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  common  method  pursued  of 
ascertaining  the  focal  length  of  a  landscape  lens,  by  measuring  from 
its  convex  surface,  is  only  accurate,  and  that  approximatively,  in  the 
case  of  a  non-achromatic  plano-convex  lens.  Some  opticians  state 
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the  focus  of  their  landscape  lenses  most  accurately,  but  many 
others  do  not. 

Shifting  now  our  field  of  examination  from  single  lenses  to  combi¬ 
nations,  we  may  observe  that  the  position  of  the  optical  centre 
depends  entirely  upon  the  elements  of  which  the  combination  is 
composed.  If  it  consisted  of  a  tube  with  lenses  exactly  alike  in  each 
end,  it  might  at  first  sight  be  thought  that  the  optical  centre  would 
be  half  way  between  the  two.  So  it  would,  were  it  a  case  of  conjugate 
foci,  the  conjugates  being  equidistant  from  the  combination,  but  not 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  parallel  incident  rays.  In  this  case  the 
“  centre”  will  be  a  little  nearer  to  the  front  lens  than  the  back. 

If  one  of  the  lenses  or  group  of  lenses  of  the  combination  be 
magnifying  and  the  other  diminishing,  as  in  the  orthoscopic  lens,  the 
optical  centre  may  be  brought  forward  so  far  as  to  be  outside  of  the 
convex  surface  of  the  front  lens.  Let  any  person  who  has  a  lens  of 
this  description  try  the  experiment  of  focussing  either  the  sun  or  any 
other  object  first  with  the  convex  lens,  and  then  with  the  concave 
next  to  the  object,  and  he  will  see  what  a  great  difference  there  is 
between  the  relative  positions  of  the  lens  and  the  ground  glass. 

With  respect  to  the  optical  centre  of  portrait  lenses,  in  several 
combinations  which  we  possess  it  is  considerably  nearer  to  the  front 
than  the  back  lens.  When  the  optical  centre  of  a  combination  of 
lenses  is  known,  the  equivalent  focus  may  be  ascertained  by  merely 
focussing  on  a  distant  object  and  measuring  the  distance  between  the 
ground  glass  and  that  “  centre.” 

A  rough-and-ready  method,  and  one  by  which  the  equivalent  focus 
may  be  ascertained  or  tested,  is  to  see  if  the  image  of  a  given  object, 
when  sharply  focussed  on  the  ground  glass,  corresponds  in  size  with 
that  made  by  a  simple  double-convex  lens  (a  spectacle  glass  will  do), 
the  focus  of  which  has  been  ascertained,  as  we  have  previously  inti¬ 
mated,  by  measuring  from  its  centre.  If  the  images  be  of  the  same 
dimensions,  then  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  “  equivalent  focus  ’’ 
of  the  combination  is  equal  to  that  of  the  simple  lens. 

A  common  method  by  which  the  equivalent  focus  of  a  combination 
of  lenses  is  ascertained  is  to  focus  on  a  sheet  of  printed  matter,  draw¬ 
ing  out  the  back  of  the  camera  until  the  focussing-glass  is  about 
twice  its  ordinary  distance  from  the  lens.  Now  carefully  adjust  the 
camera  and  lens  so  that  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  shall  be 
exactly  equal  in  size  to  the  sheet  of  printed  matter.  Measure  now 
the  distance  between  the  ground  glass  and  the  printed  sheet  which 
was  focussed,  divide  by  four,  and  the  answer  is  the  equivalent  focus. 

The  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  equivalent  focus  of  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  lenses  is  that  of  Mr.  Grubb,  which  we  extract  from  an 
editorial  article  in  our  last  Almanac  : — 

“Having,  in  the  first  place,  drawn  two  lines  from  top  to  bottom  of 
the  ground  glass,  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre  and  distant  from 
each  other  say  three  or  four  inches — a  precise  distance  is  not  required — 
spread  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  table  and  place  upon  it  the  camera 
pointed  to  any  well-defined  object  at  a  distance,  such  as  a  tree  or  a  house. 
Having,  first  of  all,  focussed  the  image,  cause  the  object  to  fall  exactly 
on  one  of  the  lines  drawn  upon  the  ground  glass,  and  then  with  the 
pencil  draw  a  line  on  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  the  camera  is  placed, 
using  the  side  of  the  camera  as  the  ruler.  Now  turn  the  camera  so  far 
as  to  make  the  image  of  the  house  or  tree  move  from  the  first  line  to 
the  second,  and  when  that  has  been  done  with  the  pencil  draw  another 
line  the  same  as  before.  These  lines  are  placed  at  an  angle  to  each 
other.  Now',  by  means  of  a  straight  edge  and  pencil,  extend  them 
until  they  meet  at  a  point.  You  have  now  the  angle  through  which 
the  camera  has  been  moved.  Draw  a  line  between  these  two,  which 
line  must  he  equal  in  length  to  the  distance  between  the  two  lines  on 
the  ground  glass,  and  be  so  placed  that  it  shall  just  touch  the  two  pre¬ 
viously  drawn — something  like  the  cross  line  on  the  letter  A-  Now 
measure  the  distance  of  the  intersection  of  the  two  first  lines  and  the 
third  line,  and  you  have  the  ‘  equivalent  focus  ’  of  the  lens.” 

Our  friends  Barker  and  Anderson  will  therefore  deduce  from  the 
foregoing  our  opinion  on  the  question,  which  is  really  one  of  much 
interest,  and  we  thank  our  transatlantic  brethren  for  having  thus 
afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  contributing  our  quota  to  the  discussion. 
It  is  matter  for  regret  that  opticians,  when  stating  in  their  catalogues 
the  focus  of  their  portrait  combinations,  so  often  fgive  the  focus  as 
measured,  from  the  back  lens,  which  conveys  no  accurate  idea  what¬ 


ever.  In  one  of  our  quarter-plate  lenses,  the  foci  of  which  we  have 
had  the  curiosity  to  measure  since  commencing  to  write  this  article, 
we  find  that  while  the  back  focus  is  only  four  and  a-lialf  inches,  the 
equivalent  or  real  focus  is  six  inches.  No  objection  is  to  be  found 
when  both  foci  are  given  in  the  catalogue,  but  this  is  very  seldom 
done. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  cui  bono  ?  We  answer  that  in  all  cases 
where  copying  or  reproduction  is  to  be  carried  on  in  a  businesslike 
manner,  it  is  imperative  that  the  absolute  focus  of  each  lens  be 
accurately  known,  otherwise  the  copying  will  be  quite  a  matter  of 
guesswork  and  “trying;”  whereas,  if  the  equivalent  focus  of  the 
lens  be  known,  all  that  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to  determine, 
first  of  all,  the  ratio  that  shall  exist  in  the  sizes  of  the  original  and 
the  copy,  and  this  having  been  settled  every  other  adjustment  is 
made  with  mechanical  ease  and  certainty.  For  example  :  an  engrav¬ 
ing,  a  painting,  a  silver  jug,  or  anything  else,  has  to  be  reduced,  in  the 
photograph,  to  one-third  of  the  size.  The  operator  has  a  lens 
of  nine  inches  equivalent  focus,  and  he  knows  that  if  the  object  to 
be  photographed  be  placed  thirty-six  inches  in  front  of  his  lens 
(measuring  from  its  optical  centre),  and  the  ground  glass  be  twelve 
inches  behind  it,  the  resulting  picture  will  be  reproduced  on  a  scale 
precisely  one-third  that  of  the  original.  This  affords  one  example 
of  the  utility  of  the  question. 


The  preservation  of  solutions  containing  one  or  other  of  the  organic 
acids  for  any  length  of  time  is  often  attended  with  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  solutions,  after  a  short  time,  become  turbid,  fungoid 
growths  taking  place,  and  the  liquids  becoming  covered  with  mould. 
In  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  we  find  it 
stated  that  the  decomposition  above  alluded  to  may  be  prevented,  in 
the  case  of  solutions  of  tartaric  acid,  by  boiling  the  liquid  for  ten 
minutes.  When  allowed  to  cool,  the  solution  is  stated  to  be  capable 
of  keeping  well  for  a  very  considerable  time.  If  this  be  true  for 
tartaric  acid,  other  acid  solutions  may  be  made  to  keep  by  treating 
them  in  a  similar  manner,  since  the  object  of  the  boiling,  in  the  case 
of  the  tartaric  acid,  is  not  the  modification  of  that  body  by  the 
treatment,  but  rather  the  destruction  of  any  organic  germs  which 
may  find  their  way  into  the  aqueous  solution.  These  germs,  if 
allowed  to  remain,  would  quickly  induce  decomposition,  but  when 
injured  or  destroyed  by  the  prolonged  heat  the  tartaric  acid  re¬ 
mains  unchanged.  In  the  case  of  citric  acid  we  have  found  the 
use  of  a  very  minute  quantity  of  sulphite  of  socla  an  excellent  pre¬ 
servative  for  the  solution,  and,  if  used  in  sufficiently  small  propor¬ 
tion,  quite  unobjectionable  from  a  photographic  point  of  view. 


PRINTING  ON  WASHED  PAPER. 

In  actual  practice  in  the  daily  routine  of  work  I  believe  photogra¬ 
phers  generally  are  inclined  to  be  very  conservative,  and  adverse  to 
the  introduction  into  the  operating  room  of  any  violent  alteration  of 
processes  or  chemicals.  Doubtless,  we  try  many  experiments-— some 
resulting  in  failure,  some  only  slightly  promising,  and  others 
(by  far  the  smaller  proportion)  giving  us  great  hope.  Some  w^e  reject 
at  once  as  contrary  to  our  judgment  (or  prejudice),  of  others  we  make 
notes  to  give  a  thorough  trial  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  art  is  much  retarded  by  the  hasty  publication  of  new 
processes,  given  as  thoroughly  completed  and  worked  out  when 
only  imperfect  and  crude  ;  and,  in  looking  through  a  year's  issue  of 
photographic  literature  we  find  such  a  number  of  imperfect,  undi¬ 
gested  ideas  and  recommendations  (many  containing  germs  of  real 
usefulness)  that  there  is  every  probability  of  some  process  of  value 
being  neglected  and  finally  forgotten,  as  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
to  try  every  process  published.  From  some  such  cause  the  use  of 
washed  chloride  of  silver  paper  seems  to  languish,  despite  the  sundry 
eulogistic  notice  of  its  merits  wdiich  have  more  than  once  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  this  Journal.  In  order  to  keep  the  subject  before  the 
photographic  public  I  will  try  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  of  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  modifi¬ 
cations  of  silver  printing  which  has  appeared  since  the  advent  of 
“  alkaline  toning.” 

For  a  long  time  past  I  have  given  the  process  much  attention,  and 
have  carefully  and  critically  compared  its  productions  with  the  best, 
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and  also  with  average,  specimens  of  ordinary  printing,  and  am  now 
giving  it  a  permanent  place  in  my  printing  room,  and  shall,  I  believe, 
continue  its  daily  use,  under  certain  restrictions,  with  great  advantage. 
It  is  altogether  most  remarkable  and  interesting,  and,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  will  lead  to  material  alteration  of  our  views  on  the  theory 
of  the  production  of  the  image  on  paper. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  use  of  chloride  of  silver  paper  it  has  been 
known  that,  when  washed  and  freed  from  adhering  surplus  nitrate  of 
silver,  it  was  incapable  of  darkening  beyond  a  certain  stage  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  light ;  but  it  was  not  till  quite  recently  that  a  French  photo¬ 
grapher  discovered  that  such  washed  paper  could  be  made  at  all 
available  for  practical  printing.  It  was  reserved  for  M.  Baden  to 
point  out  that  this  insensitive,  weakly-printing  paper  became  tho¬ 
roughly  efficient  and  rapid  in  action  when  impregnated  with  the 
vapour  of  ammonia  while  under  the  action  of  light. 

Before  giving  the  details  of  manipulation  as  practised  by  myself, 
I  will  attempt  a  description  of  the  leading  points  of  interest  which 
have  presented  themselves  to  my  mind,  and  will  try  to  answer  the 
questions  which  would  be  put  from  commercial  and  testlietic  stand¬ 
points  as  far  as  my  observation  extends. 

Keeping  Properties .- — Prepared  with  no  extra  precaution,  and  in 
the  simplest  manner  for  expeditious  turning-out  of  work,  the  paper 
will  keep  quite  white  for  several  days,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week 
would  be  in  a  better  condition  for  printing  than  paper  twelve  hours 
old  prepared  on  a  summer’s  day  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  needless 
to  expatiate  on  the  advantage  this  property  offers.  To  the  profes¬ 
sional  photographer  it  is  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
Flow  many  reams  of  paper  are  there  not  wasted  in  the  dark  days  of 
winter,  vainly  exposed  to  its  non-actinic  light  till  jaundice  supervenes ! 
To  many  an  amateur,  whose  only  time  for  photography  is  an  occa¬ 
sional  half-day,  the  power  of  being  able  to  prepare  his  paper  some 
time  before  it  is  wanted  will  be  esteemed  a  great  boon.  Special 
care  in  washing  and  storing  will  be  required  for  the  paper  to  remain 
pure  white  beyond  a  week. 

Speed  in  Printing.— After  a  very  careful  comparison  of  the  effects 
of  light  on  various  samples  of  paper,  not  only  through  the  negative, 
but  on  slips  specially  prepared  both  ways  from  the  same  sheet  for 
absolute  comparison,  I  am  able  to  state  that  the  “  new  paper,”  as  I 
will  call  it,  prints  in  less  than  three-quarters  of  the  time  the  old 
method  requires.  I  have  tested  this  at  all  times  and  in  all  lights, 
and  am  quite  sure  I  am  within  the  mark  when  I  say  three-quarters. 
This  is  a  most  important  consideration. 

Keeping  Prints  before  Toning. — Here,  again,  is  an  advantage — the 
printed  keeps  just  as  well  as  the  unprinted  paper,  while  it  is  well 
known  that  ordinary  paper  discolours  most  rapidly  after  it  has  once 
left  the  frame  or,  indeed,  been  exposed  at  all  to  the  action  of  light. 

Toning.— We  are  saved  the  trouble  and  time  of  washing  before 
immersion  in  the  solution,  a  simple  passing  through  water  being  all 
that  is  necessary,  and  that  indeed  is  not  an  essential  measure.  But 
here  one  of  the  disadvantages  crops  up :  it  takes  twice  or  three  times 
as  long  to  tone  the  new  paper  as  the  ordinary  kind.  This,  of  course, 
can  be  met  by  increasing  the  strength  or  the  temperature  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  ;  still,  in  balancing  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  systems,  this 
fact  has  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

Fixing. — Here  I  fail  to  perceive  any  difference  between  the  action 
of  the  two  papers,  nor  do  I  see  an  indication  of  any  change  of  pro¬ 
cedure  being  needed. 

.The  most  important  and  interesting  point  of  all  is,  without  doubt, 
how  do  the  finished  prints  compare  with  the  well-known,  old- 
fashioned  silver  pictures  ?  With  any  paper  and  any  toning  solution 
I  believe  a  tone  can  be  obtained  with  the  new  almost  the  same  as 
the  old — “  almost,”  but  not  quite.  With  every  modification  I  have 
hitherto  tried  I  have  never  been  able  entirely  to  get  rid  of  a  certain 
hardness  of  colour — a  sort  of  metallic,  positive  tone.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  a  hypercritical  objection,  as  the  difference  is 
but  slight;  still,  after  much  experience,  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  mellow,  velvety  richness  of  tone  in  the  old  silver 
print  still  stands  unequalled,  though  very  closely  run. 

I  now  come  to  the  great  aesthetic  peculiarity  of  the  process— -the 
one  point  upon  which,  I  believe,  its  claims  for  constant  use  must  be 
founded.  From  one  and  the  same  negative  the  new  paper  will  give 
a  print  possessing  far  more  contrast  than  the  old ;  and  thus  a  negative 
which,  from  thinness  or  flatness,  would  hitherto  have  been  considered 
utterly  useless,  can  be  made  to  yield  a  picture  vigorous,  bright,  pos¬ 
sessing  pure  white  in  the  high  lights,  and  rich  in  the  shadows  to  a 
degree  equal  to  one  from  the  best  negative  ever  used  for  ordinary 
silver  printing.  This  quality  gives  us  quite  a  new  power.  There 
are  many  occasions  when,  through  pressure  of  work,  error  of  judg¬ 
ment,  &c.,  &c.,  we  produce  negatives  which,  when  printed,  we  are 
annoyed  to  find  give,  with  every  care,  prints  flat,  mealy,  and  cold, 


and  we  must  either  take  a  fresh  negative  or  risk  our  reputation  for 
good  work.  But  now  it  must,  indeed,  be  a  weak  negative  from  which 
we  should  not  be  able  to  produce  a  good  picture.  Thin  negatives 
taken  purpose^  for  transparencies  will  give  very  fair  prints  on  the 
new  paper.  It  must  be  noted,  though,  that  this  peculiarity  is  only 
seen  at  its  fullest  when  the  pads  are  thoroughly  well  fumed.  This 
quality  is  of  such  great  importance  that  it  would  much  conduce  to 
progress  if  some  few  of  those  who  try  the  new  paper  would,  after 
careful  comparison,  make  known  whether  their  experience  coincides 
with  mine  on  this  important  point,  as,  individually,  I  do  not  doubt 
for  one  moment  it  will. 

Following  up  this  property,  it  will  be  reasoned  that  negatives  per¬ 
fect  for  ordinary  printing  would  give  prints  deficient  in  softness  and 
half-tone  on  the  new  paper  ;  and  this  is  the  case.  From  such  a  ne¬ 
gative  we  should  get  pictures  with  deep,  rich  shadows,  and  lights  of 
snowy  whiteness ;  but  the  gradation  between  the  two  would  be  too 
sudden,  though  it  could  not  be  called  harsh.  The  result,  wanting 
the  lightest  half-tints,  would  be  slightly  deficient  in  delicacy  and 
softness.  This  defect  would  be  met  by  producing  special  negatives 
(which  would  be  more  easily  and  quickly  made  than  the  denser  ones) ; 
but  to  do  this  would  involve  such  a  radical  change  that  we  should 
pause  ere  entering  upon  it,  and  the  more  so  when,  as  I  am  of  opinion 
will  be  found  to  be  the  case,  it  is  px’oved  that  in  no  instance,  not  even 
from  specially-prepared  negatives,  will  the  print  quite  succeed  in 
rivalling  the  tones  we  are  so  familiar  with. 

The  final  use  of  fumed  paper  I  consider  will  be  for  printing  from 
accidentally  weak  or  foggy  negatives,  and  for  occasional  use  when 
long-keeping  properties  in  the  paper  are  essential. 

It  has  several  minor  disadvantages.  I  find  that  with  the  best 
supervision  printers  ai’e  apt  to  be  careless  about  the  fuming.  The 
best  effects,  I  must  again  repeat,  are  only  obtained  with  a  thoroughly- 
fumed  pad.  It  is  quite  possible  to  get  a  picture  with  a  slightly-fumed 
pad,  or  one  that  has  been  in  the  frame  a  few  hours  ;  but  such  prints 
would  be  quite  beneath  comparison  with  those  which  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  well-fumed  pads  (I  am  now  speaking  of  practical  every¬ 
day  work,  not  of  what,  by  especial  manoeuvring,  it  is  just  possible  to 
obtain).  In  the  frame  it  prints  more  slowly,  looks  quite  different, 
and  will  not  tone  up  like  the  other  to  a  good  rich  colour.  As  to 
fuming  the  paper  itself  before  exposure,  without  any  further  means 
for  the  supply  of  ammonia  during  printing,  I  can  only  say  that  in  my 
experience  the  plan  is  utterly  worthless,  and  any  attempts  to  obtain 
first-class  results  entirely  futile;  just  as  with  half-fumed  pads — pic¬ 
tures  might  be  obtained,  but  only  in  a  quick-printing  light,  and  then 
of  a  character  quite  inferior. 

Were  it  possible  on  the  new  paper  to  get  results  quite  equal  to  the 
old,  I  still  think  its  use  could  not  well  be  carried  out  to  the  entire  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  latter,  from  the  great  annoyance  and  inconvenience 
which  would  arise  from  the  use  of  ammonia  on  a  more  extended  scale. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  use  of  washed  and  unwashed  paper  at 
the  same  time  I  find  to  be  that,  through  the  vapours  from  the  pads, 
&c.,  permeating  the  atmosphere  of  the  printing  room,  the  unwashed 
paper  necessarily  exposed  to  its  action  discolours  with  most  inconve¬ 
nient  rapidity.  I  have  tried  numberless  plans  to  cure  this  evil, 
but  at  present  I  am  unable  to  do  more  than  slightly  mitigate  it, 
though  I  am  in  hopes  I  may  yet  master  it.  This  is  the  only  serious 
drawback  which  I  have  felt  in  its  continued  use  for  some  months  as 
an  adjunct  to  ordinary  silver  printing,  but  it  is  a  serious  one. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  pad  retains  the  ammonia  in  quantity 
sufficient  for  fresh  prints  for  several  hours.  My  experience  is  di¬ 
rectly  opposed  to  this  statement,  and  during  the  dark  days  which  of 
late  have  prevailed  I  have  observed  that,  cold  though  it  was,  if  a 
print  were  only  half  finished  one  day,  there  was  not  sufficient  ammo¬ 
nia  left  in  the  pad  to  complete  the  print  well  the  next  day.  Here, 
again,  I  would  observe,  I  am  alluding  to  daily  professional  work  and 
not  to  ingenious  experiments.  These  last-named  inconveniences  will 
be  found  excessively  troublesome.  Careful  attention  to  obvious  pre¬ 
cautions  will  materially  lessen  them;  but  till  fresh  improvements 
are  discovered  they  will,  more  or  less,  prevail  to  our  discomfort. 
(Let  me  give  a  slight  caution  to  those  who  intend  to  give  the  new 
process  a  trial.  Thoroughly  drive  out  by  a  gentle  heat  the  slight 
traces  of  ammonia  left  in  the  pads  when  using  them  again  for  un¬ 
washed  paper,  as,  though  unable  to  render  the  washed  paper  sensi¬ 
tive,  there  will  be  sufficient  left  to  turn  the  former  yellow  in  an  hour 
or  two  when  backed  up  with  them.) 

There  remains  the  consideration — Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to 
cultivate  the  peculiarities  of  the  process,  and,  by  various  modes  of 
salting,  in  combination  with  new  methods  of  toning,  endeavour  to 
make  the  results  equal  to  those  by  our  old  method  (then  to  be 
abandoned  entirely  for  the  ammonia  fuming),  and  to  take  negatives 
with  this  special  view,  which  negatives  would  also  be  much  better 
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adapted  for  other  uses — transparencies,  enlargements,  and  the  like  ? 
Everyone  must  judge  for  himself.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  the  large  quantity  of  ammonia  vapour  which  would 
necessarily  charge  the  breathing  atmosphere  would  be  unbearable 
for  any  continued  period,  and  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  fuming 
the  pads  would,  in  large  establishments,  be  a  great  bar  to  its  intro¬ 
duction. 

The  following  notes  contain  all  the  points  I  think  interesting  or 
worthy  of  mention  in  my  experience  of  the  manipulations  proper 
to  the  process  : — 

Sensitising  the  Paper. — This  is  done  in  the  usual  manner,  but  it  will 
be  observed  that  a  much  shorter  time  for  floating  on  the  silver  solu¬ 
tion  will  suffice.  Paper  that,  from  insufficient  floating,  would  print 
weak  and  flat  by  the  ordinary  method  will,  in  the  new  process,  give 
prints  strong  and  vigorous ;  about  half  the  time  ordinarily  required 
will  be  enough  for  the  new  paper. 

Washing  the  Sensitised  Paper.— -I  find  two  washings  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  After  taking  the  sheets  off  the  bath  and  draining  for  a  few 
moments,  they  are  immersed,  sheet  by  sheet,  face  downwards,  in  a 
dish  of  distilled  water.  After  the  required  number  is  done  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  about  five  minutes,  are  then  transferred  into 
another  dish  of  distilled  water,  and  again  allowed  to  soak  for  another 
five  minutes.  They  are  then  pinned  up  to  dry  as  usual.  If  dis¬ 
tilled  water  be  unobtainable  spring  water  will  suffice,  the  only 
disadvantage  being  the  production  of  a  slight  cloudiness  on  the  face 
of  the  print,  which,  however,  is  quite  dissolved  in  the  toning  and 
fixing,  &c.,  and  has  only  the  effect  of  slightly  retarding  the  action  of 
the  light,  apparently  requiring  deeper  printing,  owing  to  a  portion  of 
the  image  not  being  attached  to  the  surface,  and  so  washing  away. 

Paper  thus  washed  will  keep  quite  good  for  about  a  week,  at  the 
end  of  that  time  being  equal  to  unwashed  paper  twelve  hours’  old. 
If  still  greater  keeping  qualities  are  required  the  washing  must  be 
more  thorough  and  complete,  several  changes  being  used.  Cut  to 
the  required  sizes,  the  paper  may  be  kept  lightly  covered  over,  and 
at  this  stage  will  be  found  to  be  less  sensitive  to  light. 

Fuming  the  Pads. — To  be  thoroughly  well  permeated  with  the 
vapour  the  pads  should  be  exposed  to  its  action  in  an  air-tight  vessel 
for  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes — not  less  than  the  former.  They 
should  be  of  fair  thickness  and  body,  the  ordinary  felt  ones  being 
most  suitable.  Blotting-paper  is  insufficient,  except  when  very  many 
folds  are  used.  It  will  be  convenient  to  use  two  fuming  vessels ;  for 
two  or  three  dozen  carte  negatives  two  one-gallon  earthenware  jars 
will  be  suitable.  Covered  with  a  piece  of  glass  backed  with  an  India- 
rubber  pad,  and  with  a  saucer  of  ammonia  at  the  bottom  protected 
by  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc,  an  easily-extemporised  fuming  appa¬ 
ratus  will  be  contrived  equal  to  any  requirement.  Before  beginning 
the  day’s  work  each  saucer  is  emptied  and  supplied  with  half-an- 
ounce  of  fresh  ammonia  (the  strong  ammonia  solution  of  the  shops), 
and  is  then  covered  over  with  the  zinc  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  jar ;  in  the  jar  are  then  placed  about  twice  or  three  times  as 
many  pads  as  there  are  frames  for  the  fuming  process,  and  they  will 
be  ready  for  use  by  the  time  the  special  negatives  are  selected  and 
framed.  The  washed  paper  being  put  upon  the  negative,  the  utmost 
speed  is  used  in  covering  with  the  pad  followed  by  the  back,  care 
being  taken  to  cover  the  jar  quickly,  to  keep  in  the  ammonia,  which  is 
a  most  volatile  gas.  Each  time  the  negative  comes  back  with  its  paper 
printed,  the  pad,  taken  out  and  replaced  by  one  from  the  first  jar, 
is  thrown  into  the  second,  and  so  on  till  all  are  used.  The  second 
jar,  now  containing  a  number  of  pads,  is  brought  into  use,  and  all  the 
remaining  used  pads  are  thrown  into  the  first  jar,  and  so  on,  changing 
from  jar  to  jar  till  the  day’s  work  is  concluded.  When  the  second 
jar  first  comes  into  use  the  heap  of  pads  should  be  turned  upside 
down  in  it,  that  those  most  impregnated  may  get  used  the  first. 

The  practised  hand  will  readily  discover  whether  the  fuming  has 
been  sufficient.  The  appearance  of  the  prints  in  the  frame  is  most 
beautiful,  and  superior  to  any  ordinary  silver  print — rich,  bright,  and 
vigorous,  and  with  a  fair  amount  of  bronzing,  which  is  almost  entirely 
got  rid  of  in  the  after  processes.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  parts  are 
insufficiently  impregnated  the  print  will  still  be  bright,  but  altogether 
most  peculiar,  the  shadows  wanting  in  depth  and  the  whole  tone 
different  from  the  properly-fumed  paper,  no  amount  of  exposure  serv¬ 
ing  to  bronze  the  shadows.  If  the  pads  are  little  or  not  at  all  fumed, 
the  picture  will  never  appear  printed  enough,  though  exposed  for 
weeks  to  the  light. 

Toning. — I  have  not  found  the  new  paper  to  require  any  different 
mode  of  treatment  from  that  adopted  with  the  unwashed.  The 
difference  between  paper  fully  and  insufficiently  fumed  as  observed 
in  the  frames  becomes  less  marked  after  toning  is  completed ;  but 
the  latter  will,  when  finished,  always  have,  in  comparison,  a  very 
disagreeable,  raw  appearance,  with  shadows  deficient  in  transparency. 


Fixing. — Here,  also,  no  difference  is  observed,  beyond,  perhaps,  a 
slight  tendency  to  blister. 

In  conclusion :  if  any  one,  either  through  the  medium  of  this 
Journal  or  personally,  would  wish  to  make  any  inquiries,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  communicate  in  any  shape  I  can  my  further  experience, 
merely  expressing  a  wish  that,  for  the  advancement  of  our  art,  any 
one  whose  results  differ  from  mine,  or  who  has  fresh  facts  to  commu¬ 
nicate,  would  publish  them  in  these  pages. 

G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 

P.S. — I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making  any  searching  ex¬ 
periment  as  to  the  action  of  the  ammonia  on  the  varnish,  but  at  pre¬ 
sent  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  would  be  quite  innocuous. — G.  W.  W . 


ATTEMPTS  AT  A  NEW  NEGATIVE  PROCESS  ON  PAPER. 

From  your  report  of  proceedings  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Association,  I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  the 
President  alluded  with  satisfaction  to  my  attempts  in  the  direction  of 
finding  a  thoroughly  serviceable  paper  support  for  the  collodio-bro- 
mide  film.  These  remarks  are  very  encouraging  to  me  in  my  labour  of 
love,  arduous  though  it  be,  showing,  as  they  do,  the  appreciation  of 
men  who  are  sighing  after  some  medium  equally  efficient  as  glass 
and  far  less  cumbersome  and  fragile.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
members  of  this  Association  who  failed  to  see  any  advantage  in  the 
plan  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  develope.  Their  objections  are 
seemingly  founded  on  the  idea  that  a  sheet  of  glass  is  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  sensitive  pellicle  or  paper  during  exposure  in 
the  camera.  The  experiments  which  I  described  a  few  weeks  ago 
have  doubtlessly  given  rise  to  this  mistaken  notion,  because  at  that 
time,  when  taking  my  negatives,  I  happened,  simply  for  convenience, 
to  use  an  ordinary  double  dry-plate  frame  which  required  sheets  of 
glass  within  it  to  give  the  requisite  tension  and  flatness  of  surface  to 
a  rather  too  thin  sensitive  sheet  of  paper.  Evidently  a  thin  and  flat 
piece  of  board  or  other  light  and  tough  substance  would  be  equally 
suitable  if  the  sensitive  pellicle  were  attached,  as  can  easily  be  done, 
to  the  surface  corresponding  to  that  of  the  ground  glass  and  facing 
the  back  of  the  lens.  To  carry  out  this  arrangement  has  been  all 
along  one  of  the  aims  of  my  investigations ;  but,  in  order  that  it  should 
be  thoroughly  effective,  the  tissue  must  be  of  that  strong  and  homo¬ 
geneous  structure  which  has  no  disposition  to  cockle  up  in  lumps  or 
ridges  out  of  the  true  plane,  through  change  of  temperature  or 
other  unavoidable  circumstances. 

In  consequence  of  the  remarks  to  which  I  have  thus  cursorily 
alluded,  and  because  of  several  inquiries  which  have  been  addressed 
to  me  personally  and  by  letter— all  tending  to  show  that  a  lively 
interest  is  really  manifested  among  some  persons  in  a  question  which 
I  have  for  a  long  time  thought  of  much  importance — I  will  break  the 
silence  which  I  have  kept  for  several  weeks  respecting  my  pet  project, 
and  briefly  report  progress.  My  intention  was  not  to  publish  in  the 
meantime  anything  more  respecting  these  experiments,  which  I  have 
taken  in  hand  with  a  determination  to  pursue  them  until  I  hope¬ 
lessly  failed  or  succeeded  in  laying  before  the  photographic  public 
the  details  of  a  thoroughly  good  and  reliable  practical  process.  In 
carrying  out  my  investigations  I  avail  myself,  whenever  I  can,  of 
all  discoveries  or  hints  previously  made  public  by  others.  Thus 
have  I  been  occupied  for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  so  engrossed  in  my 
experiments  that  I  may  safely  say  a  single  lawful  day  has  not  passed 
without  my  spending  several  hours,  and  sometimes  whole  days  to¬ 
gether,  in  prosecuting  them.  But  I  have  been  much  baulked  by 
the  reticence — paltry  secresy  I  should  rather  say— -of  certain  trades¬ 
men  and  manufacturers  who  desire  to  gain  all  sort  of  information 
for  themselves  but  will  communicate  none.  Much  difficulty  has  also 
been  experienced  in  procuring  from  the  chemists,  &c.,  some  of  the  raw 
and  rather  out-of-the-way  materials  which  I  thought  might  be  useful. 
These  men,  if  they  have  not  the  substance  wanted,  as  a  rule  know 
nothing,  or  pretend  to  know  nothing,  of  where  it  can  be  found — 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  met  with  honourable  exceptions. 
From  these  causes  I  have  been  often  much  disappointed  in  fruit¬ 
less  hunts  after  technical  information  and  material  which  I  knew 
would  help  me  without  injuring  those  to  whom  I  applied.  In  order, 
therefore,  not  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  your  readers  expectations 
which  might  not  be  fully  realised,  I  must  beg  to  be  excused  from 
publishing  at  present  long  practical  details  which  have  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  of  absolute  reliability.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
supply  full  particulars  when  I  have  successfully  completed,  or,  in 
hopeless  despair,  have  become  tired  of  my  labours. 

When  I  last  described  my  experiments  I  had  met  with  pretty  fair 
success  with  paper  impregnated  with  cero-paraffine  and  afterwards 
'  coated  with  collodio:bromide  of  silver.  I  have  been  led,  however, 
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to  abandon  wax,  paraffine,  et  hoc  genus  omne  of  substances  for  render¬ 
ing  paper  translucent,  because  when  using  them  I  could  not,  by  any 
means,  find  it  possible  to  destroy  altogether  the  gritty-looldng  grain 
of  the  paper  so  as  to  make  the  light  traverse  it  in  an  unbroken  and 
homogeneous  stream.  My  inquiries  took  another  direction  which 
promises  to  fulfil  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 

I  am  now  able  to  produce  a  pellicle  or  tissue  of  any  reasonable 
size,  thin  as  goldbeaters’-skin  or  thicker  than  cartridge  paper, 
uniformly  translucent  and  nearly  as  transparent  as  glass — flexible, 
very  tough  and  strong,  capable  of  bearing  rough  washing  without 
losing  its  transparency,  and,  if  judiciously  treated,  not  liable  to  become 
stained  in  the  course  of  development.  Farther,  should  it  become 
creased  or  crumpled  by  abrupt  folding,  the  injured  part  can  be  mended 
and  flattened  out,  so  that  the  injury  cannot  afterwards  be  detected. 

This  substance  is  the  foundation  of  the  experiments  on  which  I 
am  now  engaged  in  finding  out  the  best  means  of  sensitising,  deve¬ 
loping,  &c.  Since  the  surface  of  my  tissue  is  highly  polished  and 
smooth,  like  plate  glass,  the  image  impressed  on  it  possesses  all  the 
sharpness  of  a  collodion  negative  or  positive.  The  only  great,  but  I 
hope  not  insuperable,  difficulties  connected  with  it  are  in  its  sub¬ 
sequent  preparation  for  receiving  the  collodion,  &c.  Sometimes  I 
succeed,  and  sometimes,  when  the  conditions  seem  to  be  the  same, 
I  fail;  but  I  trust  soon  to  be  in  a  position  to  communicate  full  details 
to  your  readers.  Should  I  be  baffled  in  my  endeavours,  I  will  say 
where  I  have  failed,  so  that  others  who  may  feel  disposed  to  take  up 
the  subject  at  the  stage  where  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  may  have 
the  benefit  of  my  experience.  Of  the  ultimate  success  of  such  a  paper 
process  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  It  is  true  the  difficulties 
are  many,  and  often  come  from  a  quarter  which  one  least  suspects  ; 
but  the  patient  thought  and  toil,  probably,  of  many  will  assuredly 
overcome  them.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

Bv  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

Although  a  tornado  passed  over  this  country  on  the  19tli  of  October, 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  damage  that  has  occurred  to  photographic 
studios  in  consequence  of  it.  This  is  not  a  little  wonderful,  for  I 
am  myself  witness  to  the  fact  that  it  tore  up  several  “old-estab¬ 
lished”  trees,  snapping  them  as  though  they  had  been  mere  twigs. 
I  saw  the  debris  of  several  chimney  stacks  that  had  been  thrown 
down,  and  of  some  houses  that  had  been  unroofed,  among  the  latter 
being  a  large  pianoforte  factory  erected  only  a  year  ago.  How 
these  and  many  similar  casualties  should  have  occurred  and  yet  the 
numerous  and,  in  many  instances,  frail  photographic  studios  should 
have  escaped  is  scarcely  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  sapling-and-oak 
principle,  but  I  suppose  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
tornado,  which  moved  in  a  band  not  much  exceeding  100  yards  wide, 
did  not  happen  to  encounter  one  of  these  structures.  One  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance  who  resides  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London 
had  a  large  conservatory,  in  which  he  occasionally  practised 
photography,  so  completely  and  hopelessly  demolished  as  to  present 
a  sight  which,  as  the  proprietor  says,  would  be  almost  ludicrous  were 
it  not  for  the  large  outlay  involved  in  its  demolition.  Would  it  not 
be  well  if,  in  the  event  not  merely  of  glass  but  of  architectural  pro¬ 
perty  being  injured  by  gales,  some  means  of  effecting  an  insurance 
could  be  secured?  Farmers  have  the  means  of  protecting  them¬ 
selves  against  losses  of  their  crops  by  hailstorms  and  wind,  and  it 
would  be  desirable  were  like  accommodation  placed  within  the  reach 
of  the  owners  of  photographic  studios. 

If,  as  Mr.  Hampden  says,  the  sun  be  only  as  far  distant  from  the 
earth  as  John  O’Groat’s  house  is  from  London,  it  would  be  extremely 
desirable  that  a  few  photographers,  whose  occupation  in  the  gloomy 
month  of  November  is  gone,  would  charter  a  balloon,  make  the  800- 
mile  ascent,  and  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  the  very  numerous  and 
large  groups  of  spots  now  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  great 
luminary.  These  spots  have  of  late  been  so  well  developed  as  to  be 
plainly  visible  through  an  ordinary  and  by  no  means  powerful  opera 
glass.  One  meteorological  phenomenon  suggests  another.  The  aurora 
borealis — so  named  by  an  Italian  astronomer — is  not  often  seen  in 
southern  latitudes  in  such  brightness  as  we  had  it  in  the  south  of 
England  about  a  week  ago.  I  mention  it  in  order  that  I  may  make  the 
following  note  on  it.  That  it  is  an  electrical  phenomenon  no  scientific 
man  now  doubts.  If  currents  of  electricity  are  sent  through  glass  ves¬ 
sels  that  contain  certain  gases  in  an  attenuated  form,  the  same  appa¬ 
rent  effects  result  as  when  the  sky  is  crowded  with  these  “  merrie 
dancers.”  I  have  seen  these  latter  in  the  higher  latitudes,  where  they 
shine  with  much  lustre,  and  dance  with  aberrant  vagaries,  and  conclude 
that  they  are  but  a  modification  of  the  Gesler  tube  on  a  grand  scale. 


Mr.  James  Mackay  gives  photographers  more  credit  in  possessing 
the  art  of  instantaneously  summing  up  their  sitters  than  I  fear  they 
can  lay  claim  to.  In  the  course  of  his  “  remarks  on  backgrounds,” 
read  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society, 
he  says  : — “  Where  there  is  a  large  and  active  business  it  is  essential 
to  have  a  variety  of  backgrounds  to  suit  the  various  grades  of  society 
continually  frequenting  a  photographic  gallery.”  Now,  I  know  a 
pork  butcher’s  man  of  all  work,  who,  when  he  is  dressed  up  in  his 
“  going-to-meeting  clothes,”  is  really  a  very  smart-looking  fellow.  I 
am  also  acquainted  with  an  iron  merchant  who  is  possessed  of 
immense  wealth,  but  has  also  a  greasy,  vulgar  look  about  him  that 
would  prevent  a  stranger  assuming  that  he  holds  the  social  rank  he 
really  does.  Now,  when  such  persons  severally  present  themselves 
to  the  photographer,  on  what  principle  is  he  to  act  ?  Ignorant  of 
their  respective  ranks,  what  is  he  to  do  in  selecting  a  background  ? 
Must  he  make  an  inquiry  from  each  as  to  his  status  in  social  life,  or 
trust  to  his  own  acumen  in  discovering  it  ?  If  the  latter,  the  mil¬ 
lionaire  may  get  the  plain  wainscoted  background,  the  pork  butcher’s 
porter  being  accorded  the  ground  with  the  pillar,  curtain,  or  the 
interior  of  a  lordly  hall.  In  the  case  of  male  sitters  it  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pronounce  upon  the  social  scale  in  which  they  move,  but 
what  shall  be  said  when  sitters  of  the  other  sex  are  concerned  ?  It 
is  well  known  that  there  are  duchesses  who  are  more  plebeian  in 
look  than  clear  starcliers,  and  who  also  speak  quite  as  bad  English. 
An  upper  servant  connected  with  a  west-end  mansion,  if  he  only 
possess  education  sufficient  to  take  care  of  his  aspirates,  may  easily 
defy  the  attempt  of  the  sharpest  photographer  to  form  a  surmise  as 
to  liis  visitor’s  position  in  life.  For  this  reason  I  think  that  the 
endeavour  to  carry  out  the,  abstractedly  speaking,  sound  idea  of 
Mr.  Mackay  will  only  result  in  failure. 

Many  queer  cases  of  forgery  and  pirating  have  been  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  London  Police  Courts,  but,  if  the  evidence  be  correctly  re¬ 
ported,  few,  if  any,  have  ever  come  up  to  one  that  was  decided  on 
October  6tli  by  Mr.  Newton.  If  the  report  be  correct  and  the 
evidence  be  true,  an  assistant  at  Mr.  Brookes’s,  a  publisher  connected 
with  the  fine  arts,  purchased  from  Mr.  Knight,  a  photographer, 
some  photographic  reproductions  of  prints  obtained  indirectly  from 
Mr.  Brookes,  and  which  had  borne  his  name  on  the  corner  when 
obtained,  but  which  had  been  cut  off  before  being  sold,  with 
the  view  of  “taking  the  fun”  out  of  Mr.  Brookes,  who  had  been 
suspected  by  Mr.  Knight  of  trying  to  inveigle  him  for  a  purpose. 
Having  been  sued  by  Mr.  Brookes  for  piracy,  Mr.  Knight  brought 
witnesses  to  prove  that  the  pictures  sold  to  Mr.  Brookes  had  in 
reality  been  purchased,  indirectly,  from  the  complainant  himself,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  piracies ;  that,  moreover,  the  corners  had 
been  stamped  with  Mr.  Brookes’s  name,  in  proof  of  which  these 
corners  were  produced  in  court  by  the  very  man  who  cut  them  off, 
suspecting  a  “  plant.”  For  all  that,  the  magistrate  decided  that  they 
were  piracies,  and  inflicted  on  the  defendant  a  fine  of  £25,  or  ten 
months’  imprisonment.  Surely  there  must  be  something  wrong 
here,  either  in  the  accuracy  of  the  report  or  in  the  sense  of  justice 
or  knowledge  of  the  judge.  In  the  interests  of  justice  there  ought 
to  be  an  appeal  against  such  a  sentence,  and  experts  should  be 
examined  to  say  whether  the  pictures  were  those  sold  by  Mr.  Brookes 
or  only  piracies  of  them  — no  difficult  matter  to  settle,  one  would 
think. 

The  adoption  of  the  halfpenny  post  card  for  calling  meetings  is 
not  confined  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  I  observe  that 
almost  all  the  London  scientific  societies  are  now  making  use  of 
them  for  this  purpose. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  RETIRED  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

No.  I. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  how  many  types  of  character, 
profession,  or  trade,  after  having  been  stranded  by  fortune,  have  found 
shelter  through  the  mysterious  box  called  a  camera !  Every  form  of 
Italian  Count — every  description  of  French,  Polish,  and  Hungarian 
refugee — dry-land  sailor — quack — German  musician — professional 
artists,  from  the  black-paper-and-scissors  man  up  to  the  B.A. — me¬ 
chanics,  from  the  sweep  to  the  engineer — professors,  from  the  starved 
man  of  law  up  to  the  priest — have  all  found  food,  and  many  of  them 
fortune,  in  the  young  art ;  thousands  of  men  born  in  the  lap  of  for¬ 
tune,  and  high  up  in  the  world  of  mind,  have  devoted  their  time  to 
this  fascinating  employment. 

I  need  not  say  to  which  class  I  belonged— whether  I  was  a  soured 
mechanic,  a  disappointed  wandering  lecturer,  or  an  artist  whose,  sur¬ 
roundings  and  brains  precluded  the  possibility  of  my  ever  rising 
above  the  sixpenny  profile,  or  an  actor  equal  to  the  heavy  business, 
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but  who  could  not  get  a  hearing.  I  will  not  say  what  I  was  when 
photography  found  me,  or  I  found  it,  beyond  this — I  was  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  look  every  man  in  the  face,  yet  at  the  time  I  was  tugging 
hard  with  Fortune,  determined  that  the  lady  should  yield  me  breath¬ 
ing  force,  if  not  what  might  be  called  life. 

One  day,  when  walking  alone  the  streets  of  a  fresh  little  watering- 
place  on  the  north  Yorkshire  coast,  I  passed  a  small-made,  handsome 
man,  with  long,  fair  hair,  large  blue  eyes,  and  a  seemingly  well-made 
head  in  the  intellectual  parts  ;  his  dress  was  unique,  consisting  of  a 
loose  bowler  hat  slightly  placed  on  one  side,  a  free-made,  light-coloured 
coat,  a  finely-expanded  chest  almost  open  to  the  air,  its  covering  be¬ 
ing  only  a  clean  white  shirt  with  the  collar  thrown  wide  open,  no 
necktie  being  in  use.  I  turned,  and  followed  him  with  my  eyes, 
remarking  aside — “  Who  can  he  be?” 

At  dinner,  at  my  hotel,  I  sat  next  the  son  of  a  Sheffield  merchant, 
who  seemed  to  be  up  in  all  that  was  interesting  in  the  world  of 
science.  To  him  I  alluded  to  the  rare-looking  specimen  of 
the  human  kind  I  had  seen.  He  at  once  told  me  he  was  the 
Daguerreotypist who  had  the  “gallery”  on  the  bank.  After  dinner 
he  gave  me  a  description  of  the  mode  of  action  in  the  production  of 
a  Daguerreotype,  as  he  had  tried  the  process  as  an  amateur.  The 
conversation  concluded  with  his  offering  to  lend  me  instruments  with 
which  to  try  experiments,  for  which  I  thanked  him ;  at  the  same 
time  I  did  not  let  another  day  pass  without  a  visit  to  the  gallery  of 
the  Daguerreotypist,  who,  by-the-bye,  I  shall  hereafter  call  “  Mr. 
Underreach.” 

On  my  introduction  to  Mr.  Underreach  I  found  him  very  open  and 
pleasant  in  his  manner.  He  was  employed  at  work,  and  was  without 
both  coat  and  hat — thus  not  only  impressing  me  with  the  idea  that 
his  profession  was  laborious,  but,  at  the  same  time,  giving  me  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  with  more  correctness  the  true  type  and  form 
of  his  head.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  whole  group  of  domestic 
instincts  was  small,  except  the  sexual.  The  executive  organs  in 
most  instances  were  large ;  love  of  property  and  all  the  instincts 
necessary  to  attain  it  were  fully  developed.  Benevolence,  hope,  and 
firmness,  with  other  high  qualities,  were  good ;  but  the  basilar  brain 
being  so  large,  it  would  often  neutralise  their  action.  He  had  all 
the  qualities  required  to  engender  trust  in  those  with  whom  he  might 
do  business ;  yet  his  secretiveness  and  caution  would  give  him  the 
power  to  carefully,  if  possible,  turn  the  balance  one  way.  He  had  a 
large  and  finely-developed  chest,  producing  great  force  of  action, 
great  endurance  and  resistance  to  all  kinds  of  breaking-up  influences. 
The  whole  type  I  found  to  be  essentially  Hebrew  or  Jewish.  He 
was  not  in  love  with  either  philosophy  or  science  for  their  own 
sakes.  So  much,  then,  about  the  character  of  a  man  who  has,  as  it 
will  afterwards  appear,  been  the  most  successful  man  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  in  this  country — at  least  commercially. 

I  saw  sufficient  of  his  business  to  convince  me  that  it  was  very 
remunerative.  I  therefore  got  books  and  commenced  the  study  of  the 
chemistry  and  optics  of  photography.  After  farther  acquaintance  it 
was  proposed  that  I  should  become  partner  and  assistant  to  Mr. 
Underreach  in  the  character  of  lecturer,  &c.,  to  the  establishment. 

The  season  on  the  Yorkshire  coast  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
ending  by  the  dreary  night  closing  fast  in  upon  the  lovely  autumn 
days  ;  the  visitors  found  the  air  getting  chilly,  and  surly  November 
getting  near  ;  crowds  thronged  the  station,  and  mammas  and  papas 
began  to  think  “  there  is  no  place  like  home.”  Mr.  Underreach,  like 
the  swallows,  thought  if  time  to  migrate  to  a  better  business  climate. 

Mr.  Underreach  and  I  for  a  short  time  parted  company  about 
October,  1850.  An  agreement  was  afterwards  concluded  between 
us  by  correspondence,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1851  I 
rose  early  and  received  from  my  wife  all  the  money  I  then  pos¬ 
sessed,  viz.,  twenty  pounds,  and  walked  out  into  the  dark  world 
to  commence  a  new  existence.  I  was  far  on  my  way,  and  many 
misgivings  and  sad  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  ere  the 
light  of  the  new  year  began  to  pierce  the  fog  of  a  dull  January 
morning.  As  the  mist  subsided,  and  all  nature  looked  fresh  and 
crisp,  the  dreary  loneliness  gave  place  in  my  mind  to  trust  and  hope¬ 
fulness  ;  my  better  angel  had  got  nearer  to  my  side.  By-and-by 
I  neared  the  town  where  my  friend  temporarily  resided ;  he  gave  me 
a  hearty  welcome.  It  was  a  town  containing  about  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants,  who  seemed  to  entirely  live  by  what  is  called  the  “turf.” 

One  incident  I  must  not  omit  to  record,  as  showing  how  a  mind  may 
be  incrusted  morally.  The  man  with  whom  Mr.  Underreach  lodged 
was  helpless  and,  to  all  appearance,  dying.  He  had  all  his  long 
life  made  a  living  by  making  up  betting  books,  jret  had  never 
seen  Newmarket.  During  a  conversation  he  remarked  that  if  lie  hail 
only  seen  Newmarket  he  could  die  in  peace. 

Mr.  Underreach  told  me  lie  had  finished  the  town,  and  we  would 
leave  it  in  one  week  for  a  town  farther  north,  where  our  partnership 
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would  commence.  In  the  meantime  I  delivered  some  lectures  and 
took  my  first  lesson  in  my  newly-adopted  profession,  which  consisted 

in  my  accompanying  Mr.  Underreach  to  Castle  H - -,  where  he  had 

an  invitation  from  the  steward  to  photograph  any  of  the  paintings 
belonging  to  the  noble  E — 1.  I  remember,  on  our  arrival  at  the 
castle,  our  first  mistake  was  to  suppose  the  physician  to  be  the  E — 1. 
Next,  we  had  arrived  there  on  a  day  when  the  atmosphere  was 
as  thick  as  pea  soup,  and  nothing  could  be  done,  at  least  with 
old  paintings. 

One  remarkable  painting  we  were  anxious  to  copy,  but  what  was 
to  be  done  in  such  a  light?  The  inventive  genius  of  Mr.  Under¬ 
reach  soon  settled  the  matter.  There  was  a  fine  engraving  of  the 
painting  in  the  same  hall.  Why  not  copy  it  slightly  out  of  focus — 
it  will  not  he  known  ?  So  the  people  bought  many  copies  from  the 
painting.  So  much  for  my  first  lesson.  I  could  not  banish  from 
my  mind  the  thought  that  if  the  public  did  not  know,  we  did. 

I  here  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  few  fine  men  who  I  will  after¬ 
wards  have  to  mention. 

I  may  just  now  say  that  our  arrangement  was  that  I  should  find 
the  instruments,  and  Mr.  Underreacli  the  gallery.  I  was  to  assist  in 
the  gallery  and  lecture  to  the  public  as  a  means  of  advertising. 

On  one  fine  morning  the  little  wooden  house  was  missing  from  the 
lawn.  We,  gipsylike,  had  dismantled  our  tent;  but,  instead  of  the 
ancient  and  picturesque  manner  of  conveyance  used  by  those  sons  of 
freedom,  we  adopted  the  new  method,  and  soon  were,  tent  and  all, 
spinning  on  to  the  north,  and  a  couple  of  hours  found  us  in  the  midst 
of  our  new  theatre  of  operations. 

The  town  in  which  we  sojourned  for  a  time  had  not  changed  its 
symmetry,  apparently,  for  centuries ;  and  its  trade  in  ideas,  and  like¬ 
wise  in  commerce,  seemed  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  good  old  Fox  and  those  who  conform  in  all  things  to  the 
institutions  of  their  fathers. 

In  an  open  square  might  have  been  seen,  in  the  first  month  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  year,  two  men  fitting  up  a  little  house,  with  a  group 
of  the  idle  and  curious  around  them,  asking  questions  about  the  place 
where  they  made  the  sun  draw  likenesses.  By-and-by  all  was  got 
in  order,  and  the  town  placarded,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the 
American  Daguerreotype  gallery ;  and  the  stream  of  business  soon 
commenced  running.  I  was  advertised  to  lecture  on  photography 
and  electrical  science ;  the  lectures  were  well  attended,  and  brought 
about  us  many  of  the  thinking  scientific  men  of  the  place.  Work 
soon  came  in  faster  than  we  could  do  it. 

Beyond  lecturing  and  entertaining  the  visitors  I  was  not  allowed 
to  take  any  practical  part  in  the  immediate  work  of  portrait  making. 
I  was  handed  my  share  of  the  proceeds,  which  I  received  and  asked 
no  questions  ;  but  of  this  mode  of  action  I  at  length  became  wearied. 
We  seem  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  web  of  life,  but  the  warp 
and  woof  seem  to  be  so  spun  for  us  that,  after  all,  our  part  in  the 
matter  may  be,  to  a  great  extent,  an  illusion. 

A  circumstance  here  took  place  which,  in  the  end,  caused  me  again 
to  change  my  rails.  A  scientific  gentleman,  Mr.  Tent,  asked  me  if  I 
would  teach  him  the  art  of  Daguerreotyping,  and  find  him  instruments. 
Before  I  answered  him  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Underreach  •what  I  was 
to  do  in  such  a  case.  I  was  instructed  to  sell  him  instruments, 
and  to  promise  to  give  him  lessons  for  a  handsome  sum.  I  made 
the  bargain  and  received  half  the  money  at  once,  to  enable  us  to 
send  for  the  instruments.  In  the  meantime  nothing  important 
occurred  except  the  same  reticence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Underreach. 

One  incident  I  will  mention,  just  to  show  how  ignorant  many  pho¬ 
tographers  of  that  day  were  of  the  nature  of  the  substances  they  used. 
Mr.  Underreach  one  day  was  doing  something  with  a  strong  solution 
of  bromine,  when  he  called  a  stable  boy  and  asked  him  to  smell  it ; 
the  boy  innocently  and  heartily  did  so,  expecting  pleasure.  It 
nearty  cost  the  boy  his  life.  After  a  severe  spasm  of  suffocation 
passed  off  I  got  him  to  swallow  water,  which  he  vomited  freety ; 
after  a  time,  however,  he  recovered.  Mr.  Underreach  was  truly 
sorry,  and  I  believe  he  never  tried  the  same  experiment  again. 

The  instruments  arrived  for  Mr.  Tent,  but  I  must  leave  the  record 
of  the  incidents  which  followed  for  my  next  paper.  Scintilla. 


THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  UPON  SILVER  SALTS. 

Some  two  or  three  jrnars  ago  I  called  attention  in  these  columns  to 
some  theoretical  considerations,  based  upon  known  facts,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  invisible  image  formed  upon  a  collodionised  plate  by 
exposure  in  the  camera.  Since  then  I  have  read  many  communica¬ 
tions  in  these  pages  questioning  w'hether  the  latent  image  is  due  to 
a  “  mechanical”  or  “  chemical”  change  in  the  silver  salt.  These  two 
words  cause  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  writers,  because 
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they  often  altogether  forget  that  “ceaseless  motion”  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  particles.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  shall 
be  no  chemical  change  in  the  film,  and  no  mechanical  change  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  yet  that  an  invisible  image  shall  be 
present  on  the  plate.  To  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  all  chemical 
changes  are  of  a  mechanical  nature,  and  due  to  the  play  of  forces 
among  assumed  ultimate  atoms  of  matter. 

That  motion  is  ever  present  in  the  film  may  be  very  simply  proved. 
An  iron  bar  is  longer  when  hot  than  when  cold ;  hence,  if  it  measure 
half-an-inch  longer  when  it  is  red  hot,  the  atoms  at  one  end  of  the 
bar  are  visibly  lialf-an  inch  further  than  they  were  before  from  the 
other  end  of  the  bar,  so  the  atoms  must  have  moved.  But  as  local 
temperature  is  always  changing,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  length 
of  the  bar  is  always  changing,  therefore  that  the  atoms  of  the  bar  are 
always  moving.  Iron,  however,  is  not  the  only  substance  which 
thus  changes  its  volume.  All  substances  as  yet  known  to  man  vary 
in  volume  with  every  change  of  temperature ;  and  where  they  are 
prevented  from  varying  in  volume,  as  is  the  case  with  steam  confined 
in  a  boiler,  they  vary  in  tension.  As  a  general  rule  all  bodies 
expand  as  they  grow  hotter  and  contract  as  they  grow  colder ;  there 
are  some  very  few  exceptional  substances  which  contract  as  they 
grow  warmer,  and  one  of  these  is  India-rubber.  Sometimes  serious 
effects  result  from  forgetting  the  reality  of  these  small  motions,  for 
they  exert  enormous  mechanical  force.  Allowance  was  not  made  for 
the  expansion  of  the  iron  rods  which  were  first  fixed  in  the  roof  of  the 
new  Volunteer  Drill  Hall  at  Dundee,  and  the  result  was  that  when 
the  weather  grew  warmer  the  rods  expanded  and  began  to  push  the 
bricks  out  of  their  places  at  the  tops  of  the  side  walls  of  the  building. 

As,  then,  these  ceaseless  motions  are  taking  place  in  every  sub¬ 
stance  upon  which  the  eye  can  rest,  it  follows  that  if  we  could  see  the 
ultimate  particles  of  the  chemicals  in  a  collodion  film  we  should  see 
them  in  a  state  of  incessant  motion. 

Consequently,  if  the  impact  of  actinic  waves  of  light  made  any  two 
atoms  vibrate  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other  than  they  did  be¬ 
fore,  yet  without  breaking  their  chemical  union  with  each  other, 
there  would  be  no  chemical  change  and  no  mechanical  change  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  yet  there  would  be  an  actual  change 
sufficient  to  produce  what  is  known  as  the  “  invisible  image  ”  upon  a 
photographic  film. 

When  waves  of  heat  or  light  beat  upon  an  iron  bar,  they  force  the 
atoms  of  iron  further  apart,  and  when  waves  of  heat  beat  upon  a  film 
of  iodide  of  silver  they  also  make  it  larger.  But  the  shorter  or  chemi¬ 
cal  waves  of  light  cause  a  change  in  the  iodide  of  silver  film  which 
is  something  more  than  mere  expansion,  and  that  change,  in  all 
probability,  is  an  increase  in  the  distance  between  the  atom  of  iodine 
and  the  atom  of  silver.  In  the  case  of  chloride  of  silver  we  know 
that  the  light  beats  away  some  of  the  chlorine  from  the  silver ;  so,  in 
the  case  of  the  iodide,  it  probably  separates  the  atoms  sufficiently 
only  to  weaken  their  attraction  for  each  other. 

Here  is  an  array  of  curious  facts,  all  bearing  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  this  subject: — 

1.  An  iodide  of  cadmium  film  requires  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  of 
about  twenty-five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  a  bromide  of  cad¬ 
mium  film  requires  a  bath  of  about  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  ;  and  a 
chloride  of  cadmium  collodion  film  requires  a  bath  of  about  one 
hundred  grains  to  the  ounce. 

2.  The  iodide  of  cadmium  film  requires  an  immersion  in  its  silver 
bath  of  from  three  to  five  minutes ;  the  bromide  of  cadmium  requires 
an  immersion  in  its  sixty-grain  bath  of  from  twelve  to  twenty 
minutes ;  and  the  chloride  of  cadmium  film  requires  to  be  immersed 
for  half-an-hour  in  its  one  hundred-grain  bath,  to  produce  the  best 
sensitive  surface  for  exposure  in  the  camera. 

3.  The  iodide  of  silver  film  requires  the  shortest  exposure  in  the 
camera ;  the  bromide  of  silver  film  requires  a  much  longer  exposure ; 
and  the  chloride  of  silver  a  longer  exposure  still. 

4.  Silver  attracts  iodine  with  less  force  than  it  attracts  bromine ; 
iVattracts  bromine  with  less  force  than  chlorine  ;  so  that  chlorine 
stands  third  on  the  list,  and  is  attracted  with  more  force  than  either 
of  the  others. 

5.  Iodide  of  silver  films  are  more  sensitive  than  any  others  to  dis¬ 
turbing  influences,  such  as  dust  and  dirt  on  the  plate,  the  slightest  traces 
of  which  readily  cause  markings  on  the  finished  picture.  Bromide  of 
silver  films  are  not  nearly  so  sensitive  to  these  influences,  and  wet- 
plate  chloride  of  silver  films  are  not  much  affected  by  dirty  glass  plates. 

6.  As  pointed  out  by  your  Paris  correspondent,  Mr.  R.  J.  Fowler, 
M.  Valson  recently  made  some  curious  experiments  with  salts  of 
iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine.  He  worked  upon  the  principle  that 
“  the  height  to  which  a  liquid  rises  in  a  capillary  tube  depends  upon 
the  dimensions  of  the  tube  and  of  a  coefficient,  which  is  a  certain 
fuuctiou  of  the  forces  of  attraction  set  in  action  between  the  elemen¬ 


tary  molecules.”  He  therefore  mixed  liquids  which  each  contained 
the  same  quantity  of  water,  the  same  quantity  of  metal,  and  the 
same  number  of  molecules  of  either  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine ; 
then  he  made  experimeuts  to  learn  to  what  level  these  separate 
solutions  would  rise  in  capillary  tubes  of  the  same  internal  diameter, 
because  with  these  conditions  the  capillary  effects  may  be  considered 
as  measuring  the  respective  molecular  actions  of  the  three  simple 
bodies.  He  concluded  from  his  experiments  made  on  these  prin¬ 
ciples  that  if  we  consider  the  intensity  of  the  molecular  action  of 
iodine  to  be  5  00,  that  of  bromine  is  5  50,  and  of  chlorine  6  00. 

7.  Iodine  is  solid,  bromine  liquid,  and  chlorine  gaseous. 

8.  The  chemical  equivalent  of  iodine  is  120  0,  of  bromine  80  0, 
and  of  chlorine  35’5. 

9.  The  density,  in  a  state  of  gas,  of  iodine  is  871,  of  bromine  5  39, 
and  of  chlorine  2  42. 

10.  Iodide  of  silver  does  not  change  colour  by  prolonged  exposure 
to  light,  bromide  of  silver  is  darkened  slightly  by  light,  and  chloride 
of  silver  very  much. 

Upon  putting  all  the  preceding  facts  together,  it  seems  to  be  evi¬ 
dent  that,  as  atoms  of  chlorine  cling  to  atoms  of  silver  with  more 
force  than  do  atoms  of  bromine  or  iodine,  light  has  more  work  to  do 
to  beat  chlorine  and  silver  asunder ;  therefore  the  exposure  must  be 
longer  when  chloride  of  silver  is  used  than  in  the  other  cases. 

Above  all,  as  proof  that  the  invisible  image  is  neither  a  mechanical 
change,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  nor  a  chemical  change,  I 
may  quote  the  very  valuable  experiment  made  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea, 
and  published  in  these  pages.  He  prepared  a  plate  with  absolutely 
pure  iodide  of  silver  and  no  collodion  or  foreign  matter.  A  deve¬ 
lopable  image  was  very  readily  impressed  on  this  plate  ;  yet,  if  the 
image  were  not  developed,  but  the  plate  allowed  to  rest  for  some 
hours,  the  invisible  image  died  out,  and  the  plate,  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  when  it  was  first  prepared,  was  ready  for  the  impression  of 
another  picture  by  light. 

In  this  case  there  could  have  been  no  chemical  decomposition,  for 
the  iodide  of  silver  remained  unchanged.  There  was  no  mechanical 
change,  unless  changes  in  the  relative  motions  of  atoms  be  called 
mechanical.  All  evidence,  therefore,  tends  to  show  that  the  light 
simply  set  up  a  motion  of  separation  between  the  atom  of  iodine  and 
the  atom  of  silver. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Liverpool,  several  of  the  leading  philosophers 
gave  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  nature  of  ultimate  atoms 
of  matter — a  subject  which  is  at  the  base  of  all  the  phenomena 
considered  by  the  Association.  Professor  Huxley,  in  his  opening 
address  as  President  of  the  Association,  speculated  as  to  the  nature 
of  material  particles  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  microscope.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clerk  Maxwell,  in  his  opening  address  as  President  of  Section 
A,  spoke  much  about  ultimate  atoms.  He  pointed  out  how  they  are 
unvarying  standards  of  length  and  time ;  for  there  are  so  many  of 
them  and  no  more  to  the  inch,  and  they  make  so  many  vibrations 
and  no  more  in  a  second.  Spectroscopic  examination  proves  that 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  from  whatever  source  procured,  and  whether 
the  gas  be  produced  on  the  earth  or  in  the  fixed  stars,  have  all 
exactly  the  same  rate  of  vibration.  Professor  Roscoe,  in  his  opening 
address  as  President  of  the  Chemical  Section,  spoke  likewise  of  the 
interest  of  the  subject  of  atomic  motion.  Professor  Tyndall,  when 
speaking  on  this  subject,  brought  forward  a  very  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  the  reality  of  rigid  vibrating  atoms.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  wave  theory  of  light  is  now  universally  admitted ;  yet, 
where  do  the  waves  come  from  if  not  from  vibrating  atoms  ?  Trace 
waves  of  sound  to  their  source,  and  we  find  the  vibrating  tongue  or 
string  or  sounding-board  which  originated  them.  In  like  manner, 
if  we  follow  waves  of  light  to  their  starting-point,  shall  we  not  find 
the  vibrating  particle  ?  The  material  substance,  ether,  requires 
some  material  vibrating  body  to  throw  it  into  waves.  Such  was  the 
tenor  of  Professor  Tyndall’s  line  of  thought. 

The  ten  facts  mentioned  in  the  middle  of  this  article  show  that 
there  is  some  very  strong  correspondential  relationship  between 
iodine,  chlorine,  and  bromine,  though  what  the  connecting  link  may 
be  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  tenth  illustration  seems  to  be 
against  rather  than  in  favour  of  some  of  the  conclusions  in  this 
article  ;  for,  if  light  have  to  do  more  work  in  beating  away  chlorine 
from  silver  than  iodine  from  silver,  why  should  it  have  the  power  of 
completely  separating  chlorine  from  silver  and  not  iodine  ?  ^  Is  it 
that  chlorine  is  “  iodine  plus  something  else,  and  that  this  some¬ 
thing  else  ”  is  separated,  leaving  what  we  call  “  subchloride,  ot 
silver  ?  ”  Many  chemists  have  speculated  that  perhaps  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine  are  not  simple  bodies.  .  The  subject  altogether  is 
one  which  offers  a  wide  field  for  investigation  and  experiment. 

William  H.  Harrison. 
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LEHRBUCH  DER  PHOTOGRAPHIE. 

Von  Dr.  Hermann  Vogel.  Berlin:  Robert  Oppenheim,  1870. 

Dr.  Vogel  is  well  known  in  the  photographic  world.  It  is  but  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he  has 
periodically  exhibited,  together  with  his  manifest  zeal  for  the  progress 
and  the  elevation  of  the  art,  that  he  should  appear  as  the  author  of  a 
comprehensive  volume  on  photography. 

The  work,  as  printed  in  German,  contains  nearly  500  pages,  and  from 
these  we  will,  in  a  series  of  articles,  endeavour  to  elicit  what  may  prove 
to  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  One  or  two  chapters  we  may  reproduce 
entirely,  although,  on  the  whole,  this  is  hardly  advisable,  since  an 
English  translation  of  the  book  is  in  progress  in  the  United  States. 
When  that  translation  appears  we  shall  have  prepared  our  readers  for 
what  they  will  meet  with  in  its  pages.  A  correct  version  from  the 
original  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  American  edition, 
since  Dr.  Vogel  himself  has  assisted  in  the  work  of  translation. 

After  an  introduction  on  the  history  of  photography,  which  we  pub¬ 
lished  last  week,  the  author  goes  on  to  describe  the  study  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  for  which  he  considers  three  things  to  be  indispensable,  namely, 
a  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  a  thorough  practice 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  mechanical  operations,  and  a  taste  for  the 
production  of  artistically-beautiful  pictures. 

In  accordance  with  this  classification  we  have  in  the  book  itself  three 
distinct  sections — one  on  theory,  another  on  practice,  and  a  third  on  the 
art  of  photography. 

We  will,  for  the  present,  pass  over  the  necessarily  elementary  chapters 
on  photo-chemistry,  and  turn  to  those  on  photographic  chemistry,  or  on 
the  description  of  photographic  chemicals.  There  we  meet  with  an  article 
on  pyroxyline,  which  contains  extensive  information  on  the  subject. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  at  present  little  need  for  the  photographer 
to  prepare  his  own  pyroxyline,  the  author,  nevertheless,  thought  fit  to 
instruct  his  readers  thoroughly  on  the  subject.  Pyroxyline  is  a  sub¬ 
stance  obtained  from  cellulose.  It  was  discovered  in  1846  by  Schonbein. 
In  the  first  years  after  its  discovery  it  created  a  great  sensation  as  a 
probable  substitute  for  gunpowder — hence  its  name,  gun-cotton. 

It  is  obtained  by  dipping  cotton,  linen,  or  paper  into  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  On  taking  it  out  it  has  to  be  carefully  washed 
and  dried.  During  this  immersion  a  curious  process,  called  a  process  of 
substitution,  takes  place,  three  or  less  atoms  of  hydrogen  being  ejected 
by  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  hyponitric  acid,  which  latter  takes  the 
place  of  the  former,  according  to  the  formula  0,  2  H,  0  0, 0. 

The  cotton  thus  metamorphised  does  not  change  its  form ;  it  is  some¬ 
what  rougher  to  the  touch,  but  its  chemical  qualities  have  undergone  a 
radical  change.  Its  weight  increases  from  a  quarter  to  one-half  of  what 
it  was  originally.  It  explodes  in  the  fire,  dissolves  in  acetic  ether  and 
in  alcoholic  ether,  and  forms  on  evaporation  of  these  a  precipitate  in  tbe 
shape  of  a  glass-like  skin.  This  peculiarity  ensures  its  employment  as  a 
substratum  for  photographic  pictures.  Potash  dissolves  and  decomposes 
it,  whereby  nitric  and  nitrous  combinations  are  formed,  and  an  organic 
substance,  which  is  capable  of  reducing  salts  of  silver,  and  which,  con¬ 
sequently,  is  of  special  use  in  the  making  of  silver  mirrors. . 

When  pyroxyline  is  treated  with  reducing  agents,  such  as  acetic  acid 
and  iron,  it  transforms  again  into  cotton.  The  most  interesting  qualities 
of  pyroxyline  here  are  the  photographically  important  ones.  To  these 
belong  its  solubility  in  alcoholic  ether,  and  the  capability  of  these  solu¬ 
tions  to  furnish  on  evaporation  a  completely  homogeneous,  glass-like, 
transparent  film,  which  is  strong  enough  to  resist  a  water  spray,  and  as 
much  as  possible  indifferent  to  the  action  of  photographic  chemicals. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  above  general  treatment  produced 
but  one  kind  of  pyroxyline  or  nitro-cellulose ;  but  it  was  soon  fouud 
that  some  difference  existed  as  to  solubility  in  alcoholic  ether,  that 
some  kinds  of  pyroxyline  were  insoluble,  and  that,  moreover,  its  solu¬ 
tions — the  collodion  series — showed  marked  differences  according  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  prepared,  and  that  these  differences  were  of 
more  or  less  importance  concerning  their  photographic  utility.  These 
considerations  brought  about  a  closer  study  of  the  modifications. 

Hadow  took  special  pains  in  the  investigation,  and  he  found  that  the 
following  are  the  formulas  of  four  kinds  of  pyroxyline  : — 

l.-C3 

2-~ CB6  }  030 

3.-CS8  =;.}0.0 

4-“C8  6  X24  |  0a0 

(Hadow  in  these  instances  multiplies  the  formula  of  cellulose  by  3. 
X  is  an  abbreviation  for  N04.) 

These  combinations  are  obtained  by  the  immersion  into  acid  mixtures 
of  various  strengths — No.  1  into  the  strongest,  and  the  other  numbers 
into  weaker,  mixtures.  The  difference  in  their  respective  solubility 
and  power  of  explosion  is  remarkable. 

No.  1  is  the  explosive  gun-cotton.  This  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  soluble  in  acetic  ether,  from  which,  on  evaporation,  it  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  This  substance  is  useless  for 


photographic  purposes,  but  is  an  excellent  agent  in  the  exploding  of 
mines,  &c. 

Nos.  2  and  3  are  soluble  in  alcoholic  ether,  even  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  No.  3  even  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  On  the  evaporation  of  the 
alcohol-ether  solution  there  remains  a  glass-like,  transparent  film,  which 
is  excellently  fitted  for  photographic  purposes. 

No.  4  is  soluble  in  the  same  media,  but  on  evaporation  leaves  an 
opaque  layer,  which  is  useless  for  photographic  purposes. 

The  only  useful  ones,  consequently,  are  the  middle  numbers,  which 
are  obtained  by  immersion  into  nitric  acid  of  a  certain  strength.  If 
this  is  too  strong  or  too  weak  Nos.  1  and  4  are  produced,  and  these  are 
in  their  composition  not  unlike  the  xyloidine.  The  kinds  of  pyroxyline 
in  the  market  are  rarely  simple  compounds ;  they  are  generally  mixtures 
of  those  described  above. 

In  a  similar  manner  in  which  cellulose  presents  itself  in  different 
physical  states,  although  its  components  are  identical  (cotton,  linen, 
velvet,  wood,  paper,  &c.,  to  wit),  pyroxyline  and  the  collodion  series 
derived  therefrom  show  different  physical  qualities.  Before  entering 
upon  the  actual  manufacture  of  pyroxyline,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  these  circumstances  more  minutely. 

Of  some  importance  here  is — 1.  The  difference  of  the  raw  material. 
Among  the  various  forms  of  cellulose — paper,  linen,  and  cotton — the 
latter  qualifies  itself  best  for  the  production  of  pyroxyline,  and  hence 
the  product  is  generally  called  collodion  cotton,  or,  briefly,  cotton.  But 
the  cottons  are  different  from  different  countries,  which  is  often  mani¬ 
fest  even  to  the  eye.  Chinese  cotton  is  yellow.  It  contains  more  or 
less  of  a  kind  of  rosin,  which  in  contact  with  acids  produces  substances 
which  are  apt  to  influence  the  qualities  of  the  collodion.  This  rosin 
can  be  removed  by  washings  with  diluted  alkali.  This  again  causes 
them  to  take  up  more  or  less  water,  by  which  the  acids  employed 
become  somewhat  diluted.  Before  weighing  the  portions  for  treatment 
they  have,  consequently,  to  be  dried  artificially. 

Linen  pyroxyline  gives  a  more  fluid  collodion  than  calico  pyroxyline  ; 
paper,  various  kinds,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  rags  from  which  it 
was  made.  Recently  these  latter  kind,  paper-pyroxyline,  was  sold 
under  the  name  of  pyro-paper  by  dealers  in  toys.  Herr  Nickel  used  it 
experimentally  for  the  production  of  collodion,  and  obtained  an  excel¬ 
lent  preparation,  as  stated  in  a  German  periodical.  Liesegang  also 
recommends  paper-pyroxyline.  In  concentrated  acid  calico  gives  a  fluid, 
and  cotton  a  viscous,  collodion ;  in  weaker  acids  cotton  gives  a  good 
preparation,  while  calico  is  dissolved  in  it. 

The  manufacture  of  pyroxyline  is  effected — 2.  By  the  additional  in¬ 
fluence  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  on  cellulose.  The  most  important 
effect  is  the  conversion  into  parchment,  as  discovered  by  Gaine.  If 
common  unglued  paper  is  immersed  for  a  few  seconds  into  diluted  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  (5-20  seconds  in  1  lb.  S  03,  diluted  with  two  ounces  of  water) 
it  shrinks  and  forms,  after  being  carefully  washed  and  dried,  a  trans¬ 
parent,  horny  substance  like  the  common  parchment,  which  is  imper¬ 
meable  to  liquids,  does  not  soften  in  water,  and  has  five  times  the 
strength  of  ordinary  paper.  If  this  parchment  be  immersed  in  con¬ 
centrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  changed  into  pyroxyline  like  common 
paper.  But  the  collodion  obtained  therefrom  is  as  tough  and  as  strong 
as  parchment  itself  (Hardwich).  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  observed  that 
this  fibre,  previously  turned  into  parchment,  dissolves  more  readily  in 
alcoholic  ether  than  common  pyroxyline.  If  cellulose  be,  during  too  long 
a  time,  subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  it  is  transformed 
info  an  amylum  or  gum  product,  and  it  then  forms  xyloidine  with  nitric 
acid,  which  gives  not  a  hard  but  a  powdery  and  loose  layer  of  collodion. 
It  is  evident  that  the  same  effects  take  place  in  the  preparation  of  collo¬ 
dion  cotton,  according  to  the  degree  of  dilution,  the  temperature  and  the 
contents  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  that  thereby 
also  the  physical  qualities  of  the  collodion  are  materially  changed. 

Sulphuric  acid  has  no  further  effect  on  prepared  pyroxyline.  It  is 
otherwise  with  nitric  acid.  This  first  changes  the  cellulose,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  dissolve  it.  Diluted  warm  acid  acts  more  potently  in  this 
instance  than  when  cold  and  concentrated.  This,  however,  is  prevented 
by  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid.  But  nitric  acid  affects  even  prepared 
pyroxyline.  If  strong  nitric  acid  be  heated  to  66°  (C  ?)  and  pyroxyline 
be  placed  in  it,  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  dries  slower,  and  gives  a  soft,  porous  layer,  which  tears  on  the 
application  of  the  slightest  spray.  It  is  consequently  necessary  to 
remove  the  cotton  from  the  mixture  of  the  acids  as  soon  as  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  into  pyroxyline  has  taken  place,  otherwise  such  secondary 
effects  are  unavoidable. 

Of  further  importance  is — 3.  The  amount  of  water  contained  in  the 
acids.  Much  concentrated  acids  render  the  cotton  explosive  and  in¬ 
soluble  ;  diluted  they  produce  more  of  a  xyloidine-like  compound.  If  a 
quantity  of  cotton  be  immersed  in  the  mixture  of  the  acids,  the  follow¬ 
ing  decomposition  takes  place  : — 

) 

C12  H10  010  +  NO}  =  C12  O10  +  HO. 

N04  ) 

Consequently,  even  if  all  the  ingredients  employed  were  absolutely 
anhydrous,  water  would  still  be  there,  being  formed  during  the  pro¬ 
cess,  hence  the  acid  would  be  diluted  ;  but  if  another  portion  of  cotton 
be  brought  into  the  once-used  acid,  quite  a  different  product  is  obtained  ; 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  same  mixtures  but  once.  Diluted  acids 
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bave  a  tendency  to  dissolve  the  pyroxyline.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  the  aqueous  contents  of  the  cotton  is  here  of  influence. 

Another  important  item  is — 4.  The  temperature  of  the  mixture  of 
acids.  An  increase  of  temperature  is  decidedly  favourable.  Many  a 
mixture  gives  often,  when  cold,  an  explosive  pyroxyline,  and  a  thick, 
slimy  collodion,  difficult  to  dissolve.  But,  if  warmed,  it  gives,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  thin  fluid  collodion,  easily  dissolved.  Heating,  conse¬ 
quently,  has  somewhat  the  same  effect  as  dilution.  Generally,  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  66°  is  used,  and  the  action  on  the  cotton  is  allowed  to  go 
on  for  ten  minntes. 

More  striking  still,  than  on  the  physical  qualities  of  the  prepared 
pyroxyline,  respecting  collodion,  are  the  effects  on  the  photographic 
qualities.  Thus  a  collodion  prepared  from  a  parchment  obtained  from 
a  surplus  of  sulphuric  acid  gives  very  intense  pictures.  The  reason  for 
this  is  said  to  be  that  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  a  substance 
similar  to  dextrine  is  formed.  The  aqueous  contents  of  the  acid  is  also 
influential,  since  with  its  increase  a  collodion  is  formed  which  acts  less 
intensely.  (Hardwich. )  A  high  temperature  is  also  injurious,  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  resulting  collodion  to  the  influence  of  dark  rays  being 
lessened  thereby.  A  collodion  prepared  at  a  low  temperature  is  not  so 
good  in  its  physical  qualities,  but  photographically  more  sensitive. 

After  these  considerations  of  the  effect  of  the  various  agencies  and 
materials,  we  can  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  usual  methods  of 
the  preparation  of  pyroxyline.  Hardwich,  the  most  trustworthy  man 
in  these  matters,  shall  be  our  guide.  The  preparation  of  the  cotton  is 
next  to  be  considered.  In  order  to  remove  the  rosin  the  material  is 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  potash  in  eighty  parts  of  water.  It 
is  then  washed  and  dried.  Generally  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
saltpetre,  or  a  mixture  of  the  acid  with  nitric  acid,  is  used  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  pyroxyline.  The  latter  method  is  the  more  commonly  employed 
one  ;  the  former  recommends  itself  in  so  far  as  the  composition  can  be 
better  controlled,  since  saltpetre  well  dried  and  pulverised  always  re¬ 
presents  a  homogeneous  mixture.  The  following  mixture  is  prepared : — 

English  sulphuric  acid .  6  parts. 

Saltpetre  .  3 4  ,, 

W ater .  .  . .  .  1  part. 

Cotton  .  |  ,, 

This  mixture  is  stirred  until  it  forms  a  thick  liquid  throughout ;  a  ther¬ 
mometer  is  introduced  next,  and,  when  the  liquid  has  reached  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  63°  to  66°,  the  cotton  is  added,  which,  in  flakes,  is 
pressed  against  the  walls  of  the  cup.  The  mixture  must  not  sink  in 
temperature  lower  than  to  60°.  When  all  is  put  in  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  ten  minutes  ;  then  the  acid  is  drawn  off,  pressed  out,  and, 
ultimately,  the  cotton  is  thrown  into  cold  water,  where  it  is  moved  to 
and  fro  until  it  feels  cold.  It  is  then  washed  in  a  current  of  water  for 
some  hours,  pressed,  and  allowed  to  dry.  Instead  of  saltpetre,  manu¬ 
facturers  prefer  the  use  of  nitric  acid.  According  to  Hardwich — 

English  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1  ’845)  .  18  parts. 

Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  D45)  .  6  ,, 

Water . .  5  ,, 

Cotton  .  |  ,, 

On  mixing  these  acids  the  temperature  is  raised  to  70°  or  80°  C.  It 
is  allowed  to  fall  to  from  60°  to  66°.  The  cotton  is  then  added,  in  ten 
distinct  portions,  which  are  ready  at  hand,  having  been  previously  dried 
and  weighed.  It  is  pushed  under  and  pressed  against  the  walls  of  the 
vessel.  Care  must  lie  taken  not  to  allow  the  cotton  to  come  up  to  the 
surface,  since,  otherwise,  red  vapours  are  developed.  These  operations 
are  best  performed  in  a  deep  China  vessel  or  glass.  During  the  immer¬ 
sion  of  the  cotton  the  liquid  must  be  well  stirred.  Hardwich  advises 
not  to  prepare  more  than  eighteen  grammes  at  one  operation,  since, 
otherwise,  the  portion  first  immersed  is  deteriorated  and  decomposed. 
Manufacturers,  however,  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  considerably  larger 
quantities  at  once  in  hand.  The  cotton  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  acid 
during  ten  minutes.  In  five  minutes  the  pyroxyline  is  formed,  but  a 
protracted  immersion  renders  the  resulting  collodion  more  fluid,  removes 
streaks,  does  not  dry  rapidly,  and  does  not  repulse  the  developer.  The 
acid  is  ultimately  drawn  off,  and  the  cotton  pressed  or  taken  out  of  the 
vessel  and  pressed  in  a  dish.  It  is  then  washed  in  water,  and  repeatedly 
pressed  and  pulled  out. 

The  remaining  acid  mixture  can  be  used  again  after  diluting  it  with 
1 -8  parts  of  sulphuric  acid ;  but  with  this  acid  only  half  the  quantity 
of  cotton  as  used  above  must  be  taken.  Anyhow,  this  once-used  liquid 
never  answers  as  well  as  the  fresh  one. 

In  order  to  completely  wash  the  cotton  twenty-four  hours  are  required, 
and  an  addition  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  the  water  used  for  washing  is 
very  advantageous.  No  alkalies  ought  to  be  taken  for  neutralising  the 
acid,  since  they  are  apt  to  decompose  the  pyroxyline.  Ultimately  the 
matter  is  dried  at  30°,  by  means  of  steam,  on  a  cloth. 

An  experienced  operator  can,  according  to  Hardwich,  on  taking  out 
of  the  acid,  already  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  cotton.  If 
the  quantity  be  small,  and  on  the  whole  loosely  hanging  together  so  that 
small  pieces  fall  off  and  remain  in  the  acid,  then  the  temperature  was 
too  high  or  the  acids  too  weak  ;  but  if  the  quantity  be  considerable,  and 
sticks  well  together,  then  the  temperature  was  too  low  or  the  acids 
too  strong.  A  similar  criterion  presents  itself  on  the  cloth,  where  all 
pieces  which  have  undergone  but  little  change  may  be  thrown  aside. 
The  drying  lasts  from  two  to  three  days,  and  ultimately  steam  is  used. 


The  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  product  is  a  standard  for  the  estimate 
of  the  quality  of  the  cotton.  If  this  be  one-half,  the  collodion  will  be 
thick  and  stiff.  In  that  case  an  additional  half-part  of  water  will  have 
to  be  given  to  the  acids.  But  if  the  weight  be  equal  to  that  of  the  cot¬ 
ton,  then  the  whole  will  dissolve  imperfectly,  and  give  a  good  collodion, 
which,  however,  is  inclined  to  spot.  The  most  favourable  is  an  increase 
in  the  weight  of  one-fourth. 

Concerning  the  preparation  of  paper  py  roxyline,  Liesegang  has  publish  ed 
some  interesting  data,  which  we  will  mention  here  : — Thirty  gr.  of  satin- 
paper  are  cut  into  strips  and  immersed  during  fifteen  minutes  in  a 
mixture  of  250  cub.  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  and  250  cub.  cent,  of  nitric 
acid  at  66°.  They  are  then  washed  and  dried.  The  once-used  mixture 
served  again  for  the  immersion  of  fifteen  gr.  of  paper  during  one  hour, 
after  the  lapse  of  which  a  part  is  taken  out  and  the  remainder  left  in 
the  liquid  for  six  days.  All  these  three  results  were  easily  soluble  in 
alcoholic  ether.  250  gr.  of  satin-paper,  immersed  during  twelve  hours 
in  a  mixture  of  two  litres  of  nitric  acid  of  1  -4  spec.  grav.  and  two  litres 
of  sulphuric  acid,  gave  also  an  excellent  result. 

The  preparation  of  this  paper  pyroxyline  is,  according  to  Liesegang, 
a  much  simpler  and  surer  method  than  the  preparation  of  cotton  pyroxy¬ 
line  ;  paper  is  easier  to  cut,  carries  no  air  with  it  into  the  mixture,  is 
easier  to  wash,  is  altogether  more  handy  than  cotton,  and,  moreover, 
much  cheaper.  The  temperature  has  not  to  be  as  anxiously  watched, 
and  the  same  mixture  can  be  made  to  serve  twice.  In  the  latter  case  a 
sample  ought  to  be  left  in  it  until,  after  washing,  it  dissolves  com¬ 
pletely  in  alcoholic  ether-.  The  collodion  prepared  from  paper  is  said  to 
be  distinguished  by  flowing  readily  and  by  great  clearness. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOW  THE  GOVERNMENT  FOSTERS  SCIENCE:  THE 
FORTHCOMING  SOLAR  ECLIPSE. 

[Daily  Telegraph.] 

Will  somebody  be  good  enough  to  educate  Mr.  Lowe?  The  subject 
was  overlooked  while  we  were  discussing  the  great  bill  of  last  session, 
but  perhaps  the  Vice-President  could  even  now  get  an  Order  in  Council 
inserted  to  provide  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  a  private 
tutor,  under  the  superintendence,  say,  of  the  Metropolitan  School 
Board.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is 
sufficiently  grounded  already  in  the  “three  R’s,”  and  that  he  thoroughly 
knows  his  ancient  history  and  classics  ;  but  there  are  fields  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  which  he  is  still  untrained.  For  instance :  the  state  of  his 
mind,  as  regards  recent  discoveries  in  astronomy,  must  be  one  apparently 
of  deplorable  darkness.  Something  of  importance  is  about  to  happen 
to  the  sun !  A  total  eclipse  is  coming  off  within  two  months  from  the 
present  time,  and  science  is  looking  forward  to  the  occurrence  with  an 
excitement  justified  by  the  nature  of  various  problems  which  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  that  phenomenon  will  help  to  solve.  Almost  every  nation  of 
the  civilised  world  has  been  arming  an  expedition  to  proceed  to  one 
point  or  other  along  the  path  of  obscuration,  and  in  some  countries  the 
savants  are  now  ready  for  the  start,  with  wonderful  instruments,  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  liberality  of  the  state  ;  their  ships  told  off  and  equipped, 
their  learned  columns  marshalled,  and  all  necessary  means  and  appliances 
duly  prepared.  It  has  been  rightly  felt  that  such  a  business  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  the  Francs-tireurs  of  philosophy ;  and  thus,  although  many 
a  volunteer  astronomer  is  no  doubt  on  foot  for  the  great  eclipse,  under 
those  wiser  governments  the  sight  will  be  officially  observed. 

Now,  would  any  creature  believe  that  Great  Britain  is  the  one  promi¬ 
nent  power  that  has  refused  to  grant  either  ships,  money,  or  men,  to 
help  British  science  towards  playing  a  worthy  part  in  this  noble  rivalry 
of  observation?  Yet  such  is  the  extraordinary  fact !  The  Exchequer 
has  declined  to  contribute  sufficient  funds  for  a  national  expedition; 
and  the  astronomers  are  going  in  deputation  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  the 
forlorn  hope  that  he  may  explain  to  Mr.  Lowe  the  extreme  importance 
of  the  central  luminary  to  our  system,  and  the  manifold  questions  of 
first-rate  interest  which  may  be  solved  or  advanced  by  a  happy  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  forthcoming  eclipse.  We  are  all  naturally  grateful  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  administering  the  state  money  with 
frugality.  There  was  much  need  of  a  close-fisted  administration  when 
he  assumed  office ;  and  in  presence  of  those  incoherent  cries  which  are 
rising  for  “bloated  armaments,”  the  cool  and  inflexible  “no”  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  may  be  a  monosyllable  of  the  highest  value 
to  his  countrymen.  But  the  sun  really  is  a  remarkable  body,  and  we 
had  rather  Mr.  Lowe  “spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  equator,”  or  pooh- 
poohed  the  north  pole,  than  that  he  should  hold  us  up  before  the  eyes 
of  Helmholtz  and  Secchi,  Leverrier  and  Pierce,  as  a  people  who  don’t 
care  a  farthing  candle  for  “Baily’s  beads,”  the  “corona,”  and  the  “red 
protuberances.”  Again  we  ask  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  in¬ 
struct  the  Chancellor.  The  high  priests  of  science  will  mention  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who,  we  hope,  will  repeat  it  to  his  colleague,  that  the  spec¬ 
troscope  has  made  solar  physics  an  exact  science,  and  that  there  is  now 
a  strong  chance  of  obtaining  from  the  impending  phenomenon  results 
which  may  be  priceless  in  import,  and  may  advance  immeasurably  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge. 
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An  incident  baa  just  occurred,  too,  which  puts  the  parsimony  of  the 
Exchequer  in  a  worse  light  than  ever,  and  may  even  bring  a  blush  of 
patriotic  repentance  to  the  cheek  of  our  Chancellor.  The  American 
Congress  voted,  unanimously  and  without  an  instant’s  hesitation,  the 
sum  of  six  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  fit  out  an  expedition.  At  the 
head  of  the  United  States  army  of  observation  is  Professor  Pierce, 
who  has  divided  erudite  battalions  in  two  corps — one  to  take  post  in 
Sicily,  and  the  other  in  Spain.  On  the  point  of  starting  the  good  Pro¬ 
fessor  has  heard  the  unpleasant  news  that  there  is  to  be  no  British 
expedition,  and  so  he  has  sent  over  a  courteous  letter  to  Mr.  Norman 
Lockyer  and  “other  distinguished  physicists”  of  this  country,  inviting 
them  to  join  either  of  the  two  American  divisions.  An  astronomer  of 
proper  spirit  could  hardly  look  the  sun  in  the  face  under  such  conditions. 
Here  is  England,  containing  the  very  foremost  names  in  spectroscopy 
and  cosmical  research,  boasting  a  Herschel,  a  Lockyer,  a  Huggins,  an 
Adams,  a  De  la  Rue,  a  Tyndall — so  rich,  indeed,  in  the  very  best 
observers  that  the  Sun  might  almost  neglect  to  keep  his  engagement  if 
he  looked  down  and  saw  that  these  gentlemen  were  not  at  hand  to  meet 
him.  Y et  the  only  prospect  they  have  of  assisting  at  the  eclipse,  apart 
from  private  enterprise,  is  at  present  this  pitying  invitation  from  the 
United  States,  which  was,  no  doubt,  very  kind  and  thoughtful ;  but 
still  British  astronomy  ought  hardly  to  “ride  bodkin”  to  the  solar  ball, 
as  if  it  had  no  carriage  of  its  own.  Better  “call  a  cab,”  in  the  shape 
of  a  public  subscription,  than  accept  an  offer,  which,  despite  its  good 
feeling,  would  simply  disgrace  England,  and  make  us  behind  our  own 
offspring  in  geist,  let  alone  the  Germans,  the  Russians,  and  the  Italians. 

We  were  not  wont  hitherto  to  borrow  other  people’s  ships,  nor  live 
upon  other  people’s  bread  and  meat,  nor  look  through  other  people’s 
spectacles,  when  a  service  had  to  be  done  to  humanity  and  science. 
No  foreign  flag  was  hoisted  over  Captain  James  Cook  when  he  set  forth 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  thereby  parenthetically  discovering 
the  “balance  of  the  world.”  Nay,  only  ten  years  ago  the  Government 
lent  the  Himalaya  steamship  to  the  Astronomer-Royal  to  observe  a 
solar  eclipse  in  Spain  ;  and  we  must  have  been  “advancing  backwards” 
if,  when  the  discoveries  of  solar  physics  have  become  so  thrillingly  in¬ 
teresting  and  pregnant  with  mighty  promise,  a  ship  and  a  little  money 
are  now  grudged  for  a  service  which  is  more  important  than  a  hundred 
Royal  Commissions. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Lowe,  who,  after  all,  is  sometimes  intelligent,  may  be 
making  his  mind  easy  and  hardening  his  heart  under  the  impression 
that  if  Science  places  such  value  upon  the  approaching  event  she  will 
take  good  care  to  be  on  the  spot  with  all  her  forces.  And  it  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  chief  authorities  of  solar  physics 
will  be  on  the  watch.  But  what  a  poor  economy  it  would  seem  abroad, 
and  what  a  discouragement  to  science  at  home,  to  trust  wholly  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  private  men  for  so  important  an  enterprise.  Besides,  it  is 
not  the  case  that  private  effort  can  accomplish  everything  necessary : 
the  national  resources  in  instruments,  officers,  and  funds,  would  make 
all  the  difference  between  a  well-organised  and  an  imperfectly-organised 
expedition — that  is  to  say,  between  the  acquisition  of  all  the  obtainable 
facts  or  of  some  only. 

Now,  if  we  could  arrange  a  solar  eclipse  to  come  off  when  convenient, 
by  order  of  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  it  would  be  tolerable  to  think  of 
missing  great  revelations  which  nature  will  not  be  in  the  mood  to 
proffer  again  for  many  years.  But  to  forego  the  chance  of  learning  im¬ 
measurably  instructive  natural  facts  for  the  sake  of  a  sum  of  money 
which  is  lavished  without  question  upon  a  state  ceremony  or  an 
ambassador’s  residence  is  utterly  monstrous,  and  will  be  remembered 
against  Mr.  Lowe  when  his  reasons  for  such  niggardliness  are  quite 
forgotten.  If  he  thinks  that  there  is  already  a  sufficient  army  of  ob¬ 
servers  gathered,  he  must  be  told  that  immense  importance  attaches  in 
these  observations  to  a  multiplicity  of  trained  eyes  and  trusty  wTatchers, 
and  that  the  most  precious  phases  of  the  sight  may  be  visible  at 
unguarded  points,  if  the  English  philosophers  do  not  go  to  strengthen 
the  line  of  scientific  vedettes.  Finally,  if  none  of  these  representations 
move  our  Government  to  do  that  which  slow-witted  George  III.  did 
cheerfully — that  which  the  frugal  Americans  do  enthusiastically — let 
somebody,  in  the  name  of  Newton  and  Herschel,  tell  Mr.  Lowe  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  to  have  the  relations  of  the 
sun  and  earth  understood  and  astronomical  truth  advanced. 

Nothing  pays  better  as  an  investment  than  money  lent  to  Science ; 
she  renders  it  back  with  a  thousand  per  cent,  interest.  Look  at  Cook’s 
voyages,  which  cost  some  £16,000,  and  gave  us  two  new  empires  in  the 
Southern  Sea  and  a  name  for  ever.  Look  at  that  loan  of  the  troop 
ship  in  1860  ;  it  led  directly  to  those  stupendous  discoveries  about  the 
constitution  of  the  sun  which  are  making  the  earth  like  fairyland,  and 
the  philosopher’s  life  like  a  magician’s  revel  of  wonders.  Down  with 
those  six  thousand  pounds,  then,  Mi\  Lowe  !  while  there  is  time  ;  and 
let  Admiral  Dacres  pick  out  forthwith  a  good  ship  for  the  savants —  on  e 
that  won’t  “turn  turtle ”  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  for  she  will  carry  a  rare 
cargo  of  intellect.  They  say  that  when  we  reach  the  North  Pole  at  last 
we  shall  find  the  stars  and  stripes  lashed  on  to  the  top  of  it ;  but,  how¬ 
ever  that  may  be.  it  can  scarcely  be  borne  that  the  sun  should  have  the 
American  or  the  German  flag  stuck  into  it,  like  the  holly  in  a  Christmas 
pudding,  while  we,  who  used  to  show  the  world  the  way  in  all  these 
matters,  sit  humbly  at  the  bottom  of  the  intellectual  banquet-table,  and 
live  upon  the  crumbs  ! 


Correspmtiffnrf. 


MR.  FIRLING’S  CARBON  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  number  of  your  Journal  of  the  30th  September 
last  there  appeared  a  letter  by  Mr.  Firling  vindicating  his  carbon  pro¬ 
cess  as  being  quite  independent  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  patent.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  dispute  Mr.  Firling’s  claim  in  this  respect,  but  if  we  take  Mr. 
Firling’s  explanation  as  correct,  the  next  question  is,  what  becomes  of 
Mr.  Johnson’s  patent?  It  appears  to  me  that  the  most  important  part 
of  Mr.  Johnson’s  patent  is  that  in  which  wax  is  applied  to  the  glass  or 
metal  plate,  so  as  to  effect  the  final  transfer  to  paper.  Now,  if  Mr. 
Firling  not  only  used  this  method  before  Mr.  Johnson  took  out  his 
patent,  but  actually  told  Mr.  Johnson  himself  that  he  did  so,  how  could 
Mr.  Johnson  justly  include  it  in  his  patent  ?  Although  Mr.  Johnson 
dispenses  with  Mr.  Firling’s  coating  of  collodion,  this  still  leaves  the 
wax  portion  of  the  operation  as  belonging  to  Mr.  Firling. 

If  we  thus  take  from  Mr.  Johnson  the  use  of  wax,  by  which  the 
double  transfer  is  effected  and  non-reversed  pictures  obtained  from 
ordinary  negatives,  we  leave  very  little  for  Mr.  Johnson  to  claim  as  of 
practical  importance  in  the  patent  referred  to.  The  mere  adhesion  of 
the  gelatine  film  to  the  glass  plate  by  the  pressure  of  air  during  deve¬ 
lopment,  if  the  picture  is  to  be  left  permanently  on  the  glass,  is  of  no 
practical  value,  because,  where  this  kind  of  picture  is  wanted,  most 
parties  will  prefer  to  adopt  some  of  the  older  methods  of  previously 
coating  the  glass  either  with  albumen  or  gelatine,  or  some  other  varnish, 
which  is  easily  done. 

But  it  seems  that  Mr.  Firling  not  only  informed  Mr.  Johnson  of  his 
use  of  wax,  but  also  of  his  method  of  using  collodion  or  shellac  varnish, 
.  and  mounting  his  tissue  on  tin  plates  for  developing.  Here,  then,  we 
appear  to  have  almost  the  whole  substance  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  process. 
In  the  recent  publications  of  the  Autotype  Company  it  is  set  forth  that 
Mr.  Johnson’s  patent  of  3rd  February,  1869,  is,  inter  alia,  “for  pro¬ 
ducing  reversed  pigment  pictures  on  any  surface  previously  made  im¬ 
permeable  to  air  and  water,  as  on  paper  prepared  with  albumen  coagu¬ 
lated  by  heat  or  prepared  with  collodion,  shellac ,”  &c.  ;  and  another 
purpose  is  stated  to  be  “  for  producing  non-reversed  pigment  pictures, 
using  a  plate  of  glass  or  metal  as  the  temporary  support,”  &c.  This 
again  is  the  case  in  which  the  wax  is  used. 

So  here  it  would  appear  that  we  have  the  principal  parts  of  Mr. 
Johnson’s  patent  anticipated  by  Mr.  Firling,  and  so  far  made  public  as 
not  to  be  patentable  even  by  himself.  If  this  be  all  true,  it  just  shows 
upon  what  a  frail  foundation  some  of  these  patents  rest  when  the 
whole  circumstances  a, re  known. 

I  cannot  quite  concur  in  the  distinction  drawn  by  Mr.  Firling  between 
the  use  of  the  metal  plates  by  him  and  Mr.  Johnson.  I  suspect  that, 
without  the  metal  or  some  other  plate,  he  would  find  the  collodion  alone 
a  very  frail  support. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  William  Blair. 

Bridgend,  Perth,  October  31,  1870. 

— ♦ — 

CEMENT  FOR  DISHES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  making  some  15  x  12  dishes.  I  make  a  wooden 
tray,  and  then  I  have  some  strips  of  glass  of  the  required  shape  cut. 
What  is  the  best  cement  for  the  joints  ?  Shellac,  I  am  told,  loses  its 
hold  after  a  time.  I  intend  to  use  one  of  them  as  a  dish  to  sensitise 
the  plate  in.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  help  me. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  T. 

Preston,  November  1,  1870. 

[Marine  glue  will  answer  better  than  shellac  as  a  cement;  but 
we  think  that  the  common  crude  marine  glue  of  commerce  should 
not  be  used  for  such  purposes.  The  following  gives  a  glue  of  a  much 
finer  quality,  and  is  to  be  preferred: — Dissolve  twenty  grains  of 
caoutchouc  in  two  ounces  of  chloroform,  and  add  lialf-an-ounce  of 
powdered  mastic.  It  must  be  kept  well  corked  and  in  a  cool  place, 
to  prevent  loss  by  evaporation. — Eds.] 

— <■ — 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  AS  A  STUDIO  ADJUNCT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Harrison  respecting  increasing 
the  light  on  tbe  sitter  in  the  studio  by  means  of  white  reflecting  boards 
— or  artificial  clouds,  as  I  may  designate  them — is  -well  worthy  both 
of  consideration  and  of  trial,  for  neither  of  which  have  I  myself,  as  vet 
had  time. 

My  object  in  writing  is  to  place  on  record  a  method  of  increasing  the 
light  in  my  studio  that  I  adopted,  with  much  advantage,  during  two  or 
three  dark  afternoons  last  winter  on  which  it  was  imperative  that  I 
should  at  least  endeavour  to  take  negatives. 

The  daylight  was  so  very  poor  that  even  wLen  every  obstruction  in 
the  shape  of  blinds  was  removed  a  dull  and  feeble  negative  was  all 
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that  resulted  from  my  efforts.  It  then  occurred  to  me  to  make  a 
principal  light  by  artificial  means,  and  to  this  end  I  obtained  a  small 
torch  of  magnesium,  made  by  twisting  together  three  pieces  of  ribbon. 
This  I  utilised  as  follows  Allowing  the  full  light  in  the  studio  to  act 
as  a  middle  light,  I  ignited  the  little  torch  and  held  it  at  a  suitable 
angle  above  and  slightly  to  one  side  of  my  sitter,  and  by  these  means 
I  obtained  vigorous,  well-modelled  negatives  with  a  moderately  short 
exposure. 

This  use  of  magnesium  may  be  far  from  novel,  but  it  is  most  assuredly 
very  valuable,  and  I  can  recommend  its  adoption  to  every  brother 
photographer. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Archimedes. 

Cheapside,  November  2,  1870. 

P.S. — What  about  the  long-talked-of  reduction  in  the  price  of  mag¬ 
nesium  ?  /  still  pay  as  much  for  it  as  I  did  a  year  ago.  If  the  manu¬ 

facturers  would  only  effect  the  promised  reduction,  I  (and  probably 
a  host  of  other  photographers)  would  extensively  avail  myself  of  the 
advantages  arising  from  its  use.  — A, 


PATENT  QUERIES.—  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  USED  WET. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  answer  me,  in 
the  correspondents’  column  of  your  excellent  Journal,  the  following 
queries  : — 

1.  Can  an  amateur  use  a  patented  process  without  a  license?  I  am 
anxious  to  try  the  Autotype  Company’s  carbon  process,  as  described  in 
their  manual.  Can  I  do  so  by  simply  purchasing  from  them  their 
pigment  and  transfer  papers  ?  or  does  the  patent  prevent  me  so  doing  ? 

2.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  collodio- 
bromide  process  to  a  wet  process  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  photographic  tourist  to  do  away  with  the  nitrate 
bath,  which  is  such  a  source  of  inconvenience  and  expense,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  uncertainty. 

Perhaps  if  Mr.  Cary  Lea’s  attention  were  called  to  the  subject  he  might 
make  some  experiments  in  that  direction.  I  wish  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  would  take  the  matter  up. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Morristoivn  Lattin,  Naas,  George  Mansfield. 

October  31,  1870. 

[We  answer  the  first  query  only.  An  amateur  is  not  at  liberty  to 
use  a  patented  process  without  a  license,  unless  a  special  stipulation 
to  that  effect  has  been  made.  With  reference  to  the  autotype  process, 
the  use  of  all  the  patents  held  by  the  company  is  presented  to  the 
public  on  the  simple  condition  that  the  materials  for  practising  them 
be  purchased  from  the  company.— Eds.] 


CAUTION  IN  SENDING  ALBUMENISED  PAPER, 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Will  you  allow  me  to  remind  merchants  and  others 
who  so  largely  use  the  new  halfpenny  stamp  for  sending  samples  that 
packets  of  this  description  must  be  open  at  the  ends,  to  allow  of  official 
inspection.  I  had  to  pay  3d.  extra  this  morning  on  a  sample  of  albu- 
menised  paper,  the  wrapper  on  which  the  address  was  written  being 
fastened  over  the  ends  of  the  parcel. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  W.  S, 
Corbridge-on-Tyne,  November  1,  1870. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

Tyro.— The  difference  is  not  a  chemical  but  a  physical  one. 

William  Hughes  (Dolgelly). — The  address  asked  for  is  Hereford  Lodge, 
Gloucester  Road,  Brompton,  London. 

P.  Greenhalgh. — The  person  inquired  about  is  a  man  of  thorough  respect¬ 
ability.  He  is  probably  absent  from  home  at  present. 

T.  H.  N.-We  have  never  tried  any  of  the  paper  in  question,  and  cannot 
account  for  the  appearance  of  the  prints.  Ascertain  from  the  dealer  if  it 
requires  any  special  treatment,  and  send  him  a  specimen  print. 

X.  X. — Seeing  that  your  apprentice  has  treated  all  expostulations  with  con¬ 
tempt,  you  should  show  no  further  toleration,  but  at  once  apply  those  powers 
with  which  you  are  armed  by  the  law. 

Boss. — As  the  greater  includes  the  less,  the  12  X  10  lens  will  undoubtedly 
cover  a  whole  plate,  and  will  do  so  well  and  with  a  larger  stop  than  would 
be  required  for  a  plate  of  the  larger  size. 

An  Old  Subscriber. — To  attempt  to  give  you  directions  how  to  make  a 
hygrometer  would  almost  be  as  easy  as  to  instruct  you,  in  a  few  sentences, 
how  to  make  a  steam-engine.  Here,  however,  is  a  royal  road  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  along  which  you  may  easily  travel: — Purchase  two  ordinary  thermo¬ 
meters  accurately  graduated,  and  from  one  of  them  cut  away  so  much  of  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  as  to  leave  the  glass  bulb  quite  denuded  of  its  wooden  or 
metallic  support.  Now  mount  both  thermometers  on  a  board  or  frame  a  few 
inches  apart,  and  cover  the  unprotected  bulb  with  a  bit  of  thin  muslin,  which 
must  be  kept  wet  by  means  of  a  small  reservoir  of  water  placed  contiguous 
to  it. 


Rd.  Layton. — The  over-correction  cannot  be  rectified  by  separating  the  back 
lenses  of  the  combination.  To  effect  a  remedy  the  front  lens  will  have  to  be 
either  re-worked  or  replaced— most  probably  the  latter. 

T.  Gray  (Newland).— 1.  If  the  pictures  are  circular ,  a  3Uinch  condenser  will 
prove  to  be  better  than  those  of  larger  diameter ;  but,  if  square,  then 
a  4-inch  one  will  be  necessary.— 2.  If  the  light  be  good  and  the  pictures  not 
dense  you  may  obtain  a  twelve-feet  disc,  but  you  will  find  one  of  ten  feet  more 
advantageous. 

W.  B.  Barclay. — Uncovered  objects  require  the  lenses  to  be  separated  farther 
apart.  We  are,  of  course,  assuming  that  the  positive  and  negative  aberra¬ 
tions  are  so  balanced  as  to  be  affected  by  the  thickness  of  the  covering  glass. 
In  the  lowest  powers  no  provision  is  made  for  this  adjustment ;  but  when  the 
focus  of  the  objective  is  short  and  the  angular  aperture  is  great,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  means  for  correcting  the  disturbance  caused  by  even  the  thin 
glass  cover  of  the  object  be  provided.  We  cannot,  in  this  column,  give  you 
the  detailed  information  you  desire,  but  refer  you  to  the  articles  by  Dr. 
Maddox,  who  has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  photomicrography. 
You  will  find  these  contributions  in  previous  volumes  of  this  Journal. 

Robert  Porteous. — You  must  have  acquired  your  ideas  from  some  very  old 
work.  We  have  heard  of  the  addition  of  gutta-percha  to  collodion — indeed 
we  are  familiar  with  all  that  was  at  one  time  asserted  on  behalf  of  such  an 
addition ;  but  it  is  quite  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  it  confers  the  alleged 
advantages.  In  like  manner  must  we  condemn  the  addition  of  glycyrrhizine 
to  collodion.  We  cannot  at  this  moment  give  you  directions  how  to  make 
it — these  you  will  find  in  recently-published  works  on  organic  chemistry— 
but  we  can  give  you  the  general  information  that  it  is  an  uncrystallisable 
variety  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  root  of  common  liquorice,  and  is  soluble 
both  in  water  and  alcohol.  We  cannot  inform  you  what  would  be  “the 
effect  of  adding  glycerine  to  collodion.”  If  you  have  an  ounce  or  two  of 
collodion  to  spare  why  not  make  a  trial  yourself? 

M.  A.  inquires — “  1.  Are  carbon  prints  on  glass  suitable  for  making  enlarge¬ 
ments  in  a  transparency  camera  ? — 2.  Is  it  not  very  essential,  in  transferring 
carbon  pictures  to  glass ,  that  during  exposure  under  the  negative  the  edges 
of  the  pigmented  paper  should  be  protected  from  the  action  of  light  ?  I  fancy 
the  film  breaking  away  during  development  may  be  owing  to  this  not  being 

attended  to.” - In  reply: — 1.  Enlargements  may  be  made  from  carbon 

transparencies,  but  the  latter  cannot  bear  enlarging  to  the  same  extent  as  silver 
transparencies. — 2.  A  ‘ ‘  safe  edge,  ’  ’  such  as  that  indicated  by  our  correspondent, 
is  necessary.  The  action  of  the  safe  edge  has  been  very  ably  explained  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson  as  follows: — The  exposed  tissue,  after  being  immersed  in 
water,  is  laid  upon  a  flat  plate  of  metal,  glass,  or  other  non-absorbent  surface. 
If  not  too  wet  the  superfluous  moisture  between  the  surfaces  is  absorbed,  a 
vacuum  is  formed,  and  the  adhesion  is  effected  by  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
absorption  of  moisture  subsequent  to  its  application  to  the  plate  is  essential 
to  success.  Now,  if  the  gelatine  tissue  has  been  rendered  perfectly  insoluble, 
which  is  effected  in  the  darkest  parts  of  the  prints  to  be  produced,  the  gelatine 
becomes  entirely  insoluble,  and  therefore  non-absorbent,  and  adhesion  does 
not  take  place ;  water  enters  between  the  insoluble  part  and  the  plate,  and 
gradually  penetrates  between  the  surfaces.  It  is  therefore  important  to  cut 
off  all  access  of  water  between  the  two  surfaces.  This  is  effected  by  means 
of  what  has  been  called  the  “  safe  edge that  is,  the  whole  edge  of  the  piece 
of  tissue,  to  the  extent  of  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  is  entirely  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  action  of  light,  and  therefore  entirely  retains  its  absorbent 
qualities  unimpaired.  This  cuts  off  all  access  to  the  parts  which  are  non¬ 
absorbent,  if  there  be  any  such,  and  effectually  retains  the  film  upon  its  sup¬ 
port  during  the  development. 

Received.— A.  Lesage:  in  our  next  ;  E.  Eccles,  &c, 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

9,  Conduit-street,  Eegent-street. 
City  of  London  College. 

Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

,,  10th . 

10  th . 

Manchester  . 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
For  the  Week  ending  November  2nd,  1870. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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SUBSTITUTES  FOR  GLASS  AS  SUPPORTS  FOR 
NEGATIVES. 

Several  contributors  to  this  Journal  have  from  time  to  time  given 
much  attention  to  the  production  of  negatives  on  paper.  Foremost 
amongst  the  workers  in  this  direction  is  Mr.  George  Dawson,  whose 
results  have  no  doubt  been  considered  with  interest  by  our  readers. 
The  advantages  gained  by  the  employment  of  a  flexible  layer  like 
paper  instead  of  fragile  glass  as  a  support  for  a  negative  are  so 
numerous  and  obvious  that  it  is  unnecessary  even  to  enumerate 
them.  The  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  a  semi-opaque  and 
granular  material  like  paper,  however,  more  than  counterbalance  the 
gain,  and  these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  application  have  led  to 
many  experiments,  which  have  been  attended  with  more  or  less 
successful  results.  The  chief  object  in  view  in  all  the  experiments 
has  been  generally  to  improve  the  transparency  of  the  support,  and 
so  increase  the  value  of  the  negative  for  printing  purposes. 

However  successful  the  attempts  to  render  paper  transparent 
have  been,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  fibrous  texture  of  ordinary 
paper  much  interferes  with:  the  value  of  the  material  as  a  support 
for  negatives ;  hence  we  would  venture  to  suggest  the  trial  of  other 
substances  not  open  to  the  same  objection.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
negative  when  taken  on  glass  can  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  a  good 
stout  collodion,  and  the  image  thus  preserved  between  two  structure¬ 
less  films  removed  from  the  glass  and  preserved  for  use  in  any  con¬ 
venient  way.  This  is  a  good  plan  and'  a  useful  one,  though  some¬ 
what  troublesome ;  but  other  supports  may  be  found  which  are 
capable  of  doing  all  that  may  be  necessary. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  material  called  “Parkesine,”  which 
attracted  much  attention  some  years  ago.  This  body  can  be  obtained 
in  very  thin,  flexible  layers,  like  mica,  and  almost  completely  free 
from  colour,  quite  transparent,  and  structureless.  Here,  then,  is  a 
body  which  seems  to  fulfil  the  desired  conditions,  and,  if  easily 
obtainable  at  a  moderate  price,  would  probably  serve  many  useful 
purposes.  Several  changes  and  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
Parkesine  have  recently  been  effected ;  indeed,  if  we  mistake  not,  its 
very  name  has  undergone  a  change.  In  the  photographic  exhibition 
opened  in  Conduit-street  on  Tuesday  evening  there  is  a  case  con¬ 
taining  specimens  showing  a  great  variety  of  applications  of  the 
improved  Parkesine,  or  “xylonite,”  as  it  will  henceforth  be  desig¬ 
nated.  A  paper  on  this  subject  is  being  prepared  for  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  when  much  interesting 
information  will  be  imparted. 

Another  material,  however,  has  been  lately  discovered  by  Dr. 
Sonnenschein  which  gives  some  promise  of  utility,  and  at  least  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  gentlemen  experimenting  in  the  direction 
above  alluded  to.  The  new  body  is  prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of 
ordinary  gelatine  and  tungstate  of  soda,  and  to  the  mixture  adding 
an  acid.  A  viscous  mass  is  thereby  precipitated,  which,  when  well 
washed,  may  be  moulded  into  any  desired  form.  This  body  is  stated 
to  be  nearly  transparent,  and,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  firm  though 
flexible.  When  heated  to  90°  or  100°  F.,  however,  it  becomes  quite 
plastic,  and  can  then  be  moulded  easily  as  already  mentioned. 

As  tungstate  of  soda  is  now  an  article  of  commerce,  there  is  little 


difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  When  the  solution  of  this  salt  is  treated  with 
a  moderately-strong  acid,  tungstic  acid  is  precipitated  as  a  yeUowish- 
white  substance ;  when  gelatine  is  present,  the  tungstic  acid  appears 
to  enter  into  definite  combination  with  it,  yielding  the  plastic  material 
referred  to  above. 

Tungstic  acid,  when  dry,  is  well  known  to  undergo  change  from  a 
slightly  yellowish  to  a  green  tint  under  the  influence  of  light;  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  gelatine  compound  undergoes  a 
similar  change  under  like  conditions.  If  free  from  such  an  objection 
it  would  apparently  be  easy  to  utilise  this  material  as  a  support  for  a 
negative,  since  any  tendency  which  the  layer  might  have  to  combine 
with  silver  in  the  negative  bath  might  be  easily  prevented  by  a  very 
thin  layer  of  a  suitable  varnish. 


In  another  column  will  be  found  a  letter  from  Mr.  Woodward  on 
the  use  of  carbolic  acid  as  a  preservative  for  organic  solutions. 
We  have  long  been  aware  of  the  value  of  this  addition  to  liquids 
containing  organic  matter ;  but  we  last  week  drew  attention  to  the 
observation  that  solutions  of  tartaric  acid  may  be  made  to  keep  by 
simply  boiling  the  liquid  for  a  short  time,  and  without  adding  any 
foreign  substances.  It  would  appear  that  by  this  treatment  any 
organic  germs  present  can  either  be  destroyed  completely  or  their 
development  rendered  extremely  difficult  and  slow.  Carbolic  acid 
and  sulphurous  acid  appear  to  possess  the  same  power  in  this  re¬ 
spect;  but,  since  cases  may  arise  in  which  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body  may  prove  injurious,  it  is  well  to  know  that  photographers  can 
fall  back  on  simply  boiling  of  the  solution,  particularly  if  the  mouth 
of  the  flask  be  plugged  with  cotton  wool  while  the  liquid  is  cooling. 
We  have  seen  milk  treated  in  this  way,  as  well  as  soups  of  various 
kinds,  and  all  very  successfully ;  so  that  we  might  even  suggest  the 
use  of  the  method  to  photographers  desiring  to  take  a  little  good, 
strong,  home-made  soup  with  them  on  a  trip,  so  as  to  render  them¬ 
selves  quite  independent  of  the  strange  mixtures  obtainable  on  their 
travels.  We  venture  to  drop  the  hint,  knowing  its  utility,  and  being 
fully  persuaded  that  our  friends  would  much  prefer  soup  preserved 
in  this  way  to  that  flavoured  with  carbolic  acid. 


The  annual  exhibition  of  the  London  Photographic  Society  was 
opened  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  at  the  Gallery,  9,  Conduit-street. 
There  is  a  large  and  very  excellent  display  of  pictures,  to  which  we 
invite  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  will  remain  open  during  the 
whole  of  the  present  month,  from  nine  till  dusk.  On  Saturdays 
only  the  general  public  will  be  charged  an  admission  fee  of  one 
shilling,  the  members  and  their  friends  being  admitted  gratuitously. 


So  dense  has  the  fog  been  in  London  of  late  that  business  in  many 
studios  has  been  practically  at  a  stand-still.  On  Wednesday  a  fog  of 
a  dark  brown  hue  hung  over  the  city,  and  so  dense  was  it  that  at 
midday  we  could  not  see  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
This  will  give  our  readers  in  the  provinces  some  idea  of  what  their 
brethren  in  London  have  to  contend  against. 
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COLLODIO-BROMIDE  OF  SILVER. 

The  subject  of  collodio-bromide  is  still  far  from  being  exhausted ; 
this,  therefore,  must  be  my  excuse  for  troubling  you  with  a  few  fur¬ 
ther  observations.  New  facts  and  fresh  experiences  keep  cropping 
up  every  now  and  then  which  warrant  me  in  asserting  that,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  and  written  respecting  the  necessity  of  using 
this,  that,  or  any  other  speciality  of  chemicals  and  absolute  propor¬ 
tions  of  each,  also  respecting  many  other  niceties  connected  with  the 
compounding,  proper  time  for  using  the  sensitive  emulsion,  &c.,  there 
may  be  more  simplicity  in  its  preparation  and  more  latitude  of  time 
within  which  it  is  serviceable  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  varieties  of  opinion  which  prevail  as  to  the  best  ways  of 
making  up  and  using  this  emulsion  are,  no  doubt,  perplexing  to 
beginners — perhaps,  also,  to  older  hands — and  must  often  lead  them 
astray.  Yet,  after  all,  the  more  we  study  the  principles  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  photographic  process,  the  more  reason  have  we  to  believe 
that  all  these  divergences  of  opinion  and  practice  are  not  so  irrecon- 
cileable  as  they  seem  to  be.  They  only  appear  puzzling  to  us  because 
no  one  has  as  yet  fully  mastered  many  of  the  necessary  principles 
upon  which  the  process  is  founded ;  and  we  are  therefore  liable  to  be 
misled  by  appearances  which  we  only  fancy  we  comprehend. 

I  am  led  into  making  these  remarks  from  having  almost  every 
day  for  the  last  six  weeks  had  occasion  to  use  small  quantities  of 
collodio-bromide  of  silver  in  my  experiments  on  paper  negatives.  It 
would  have  been  a  tedious  and  wasteful  operation  for  me  to  prepare 
daily,  by  an  absolute  and  always  the  same  formula,  small  samples  of 
collodio-bromide,  and  to  have  to  use  them  up  before  they  got  spoiled. 
I  found  it  was  nearly  equally  tedious,  but  not  half  so  wasteful,  to  de¬ 
sensitise  (erroneously  so  called)  my  residues  each  time  after  use  by 
adding  to  them  a  measured  quantity  of  bromised  collodion,  and  then 
resensitising  them  -with  nearly  an  equivalent  weight  of  nitrate  of 
silver  before  they  were  again  supposed  to  be  fit  for  use. 

The  latter  was  the  plan  I  at  first  adopted ;  but  about  three  weeks 
ago  I  one  day  forgot  to  shake  up  quant,  suff.  of  nitrate  of  silver  with 
what  I  considered  my  desensitised  collodion.  As  I  have  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  films  on  glass,  for  the  sake  of  comparing  them 
with  those  on  paper,  I  can  be  under  little  mistake  as  to  the  indica¬ 
tions  afforded  by  the  following  experiments  with  this  desensitised  (?) 
collodion.  The  bromised  pellicle  on  glass  was  not  so  sensitive  as  it 
would  have  been  had  I  added  more  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  emulsion, 
but  the  developed  image  was  beautifully  clear,  possessing  much  of 
the  characteristics  and  bloom  of  an  old-fashioned  negative  on  iodised 
collodion  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver.  On  this  occasion 
I  calculated  there  must  have  been  at  least  four  grains  of  soluble 
bromide  left  in  each  ounce  of  the  collodion,  even  supposing  all  the 
nitrate  of  silver  to  have  been  converted ;  yet  the  results  were  good. 
Next  day  I  again  tried  the  same  collodio-bromide  on  glass,  taking 
care  to  wash  the  film  more  thoroughly  than  before.  The  sensitive¬ 
ness  was  now  much  increased,  while  the  clearness  and  density  of 
image  was,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  equal  to  what  it  was  in  the 
former  instance — all  that  could  be  desired. 

These  experiences  were  not  altogether  novel  to  me,  having  in¬ 
cidentally  met  with  something  similar  more  than  once  before.  But, 
having  now  a  convenient  opportunity,  I  pursued  the  subject  a  little 
farther  than  I  had  previously  done ;  and  for  this  purpose  used  two 
kinds  of  plain  collodion— one  being  prepared  by  myself  specially  for 
collodio-bromide  work,  and  the  other  a  sample  of  plain  commercial 
collodion  (Roucli’s,  as  it  happened).  Thirty  fluid  drachms  of  each 
were  bromised  with  forty-eight  grains  of  anhydrous  bromide  of 
cadmium — two  drachms  of  alcohol  being  reserved  to  be  pounded  up 
with  the  silver  nitrate  before  sensitising.  Each  sample  was  sensi¬ 
tised  according  to  the  plan  I  have  always  found  the  most  convenient 
and  efficient,  namely,  by  first  grinding  up  the  silver  and  alcohol  in  a 
tube  mortar,  then  adding  the  collodion,  and  thoroughly  mixing. 
The  weight  of  silver  added  in  each  case  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
soluble  bromide — forty-eight  grains. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  even  if  we  suppose  all  the  nitrate  to  have 
been  utilised  in  converting  the  soluble  bromide,  that  there  would 
still  remain  an  excess  of  at  least  five  grains  of  the  latter  salt  in 
four  fluid  ounces  of  the  emulsion.  I  say  at  least  Jive  grains,  be¬ 
cause  in  all  probability,  as  Mr.  Bolton  pointed  out  some  time  ago  in 
these  pages,  part  of  the  nitrate  has  been  expended  in  combining 
with  organic  compounds  in  the  collodion.  The  nature  of  these  com¬ 
pounds  is  not  known,  but  the  proportion  of  silver  nitrate  which  they 
can  take  up  I  have  experimentally  proved  to  be  very  small  in  any 
case,  and  to  vary  with  the  kind  of  collodion  used.  For  instance :  a 
collodion  having  what  are  called  organic  reactions — that  is,  one  that 
has  been  long  kept  and  thereby  undergone  partial  decomposition,  or 
one  made  from  pyroxyline  in  which  some  of  the  cellulose  has,  by 
the  action  of  the  acids,  been  converted  into  a  bitter  substance 


analogous  to  dextrine  in  its  photographic  properties— takes  up  more 
nitrate  of  silver  in  combination  than  a  less  highly  organic  collodion 

Wliat  struck  me  as  particularly  interesting  about  these  two  samples 
of  collodio-bromide  containing  an  unusually  large  excess  of  soluble 
bromide,  was  that  they  both  worked  remarkably  well  within  three 
hours  after  preparation,  giving  very  clear  and  vigorous  images;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  slowly  impressed  by  light,  unless  the' 
films  had  received  a  thorough  washing  before  applying  the  preser- 
vative.  Half-an-liour’s  washing  in  at  least  four  changes  of  water 
rendered  these  films,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  slightly  more 
sensitive  than  the  average  of  those  prepared  by  the  Liverpool  Dry 
Plate  Company,  and  such  as  could  be  relied  on  for  moderate 
sensitiveness  and  general  good  qualities.  I  have  not  tried  what  is 
the  limit  to  the  extent  of  washing.  Probably  two  or  three  hours  in 
different  changes  of  water  would  make  them  more  sensitive,  without 
causing  any  corresponding  disadvantage.  It  strikes  me  one  thing 
ought  to  be  avoided — the  whole  of  the  soluble  bromide  must  not  be 
w'aslied  out. 

Another  interesting  and  useful  fact  about  these  collodio-bromide 
emulsions  is  that  they  have  been  in  occasional  use  for  the  last  three 
weeks  without  exhibiting  the  least  symptoms  of  deterioration. 
Nothing  has  been  added  to  them  in  the  interval  except,  when 
necessary,  a  little  thinning  mixture  consisting  of  three  parts  of  ether 
(sp.  gr.  -725)  and  two  parts  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  '805).  The  other  pre¬ 
cautions  for  preserving  them  in  fit  condition  for  work  are  occa¬ 
sional  shaking,  keeping  the  bottle  tightly  corked  up  in  a  dark  place, 
and  filtering  the  emulsion  before  use. 

I  have  not  tried  the  preparation  of  this  kind  of  collodio-bromide 
with  any  other  commercial  collodion  except  the  one  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  but,  from  its  adaptability  to  the  purpose,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  think  any  sample  of  collodion  which  suited  well  for  wet  plates 
would  be  equally  serviceable  in  the  collodio-bromide  process.  I 
would,  however,  except  some  collodions  sometimes  commercially  met 
with  which  are  of  a  horny,  repellent,  and  imporous  character,  being 
those  which  are  only  capable  of  receiving  a  superficial  image ;  and  I 
would  put  aside  as  worthless  another  variety  which  will  not  bear 
abundance  of  washing  without  disruption  of  the  film.  These  may 
be  very  sensitive,  but  obviously  they  are  altogether  unsuited  for 
alkaline  development  and  its  necessary  concomitants. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  appears  to  me  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  principle  involved  in  at  least  one  very  efficient 
mode  of  preparing  collodio-bromide  plates  is  to  have  plenty  of 
soluble  bromide  in  the  collodion,  and  to  combine  with  it  only  sufficient 
nitrate  of  silver  to  make  a  creamy  and  opaque  film.  The  excess  of 
soluble  salt  can  afterwards  be  washed  out  to  any  extent  which  may 
be  deemed  most  desirable,  always  taking  care  not  to  wash  out  the 
whole  in  case  of  causing  fogging  of  the  image  during  development. 
Thus  we  can  to  some  extent  substitute  water  for  silver,  and,  by  doing 
so,  be  able  to  keep  a  serviceable  collodio-bromide  emulsion  perhaps 
for  any  length  of  time — certainly  for  three  weeks  without  change  of 
properties.  Thus  also  we  have  the  means,  by  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  washing,  of  making  the  films  more  or  less  sensitive,  and 
of  regulating  the  sensitiveness  according  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Pli.D. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

[First  Notice.] 

This  exhibition  was  opened  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  when  a  large 
assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Photographic 
Society  and  their  friends,  were  present  to  enjoy  the  artistic  treat 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council.  The  number  of  pictures 
exhibited  this  year  appears  to  be  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  former 
years,  and  in  several  respects  there  is  an  advance  upon  previous 
pictorial  efforts. 

Conspicuous  by  their  absence  are  the  works  of  many  photographers 
who  have  attained  a  high  position  in  the  profession,  and  occasion 
was  taken  to  criticise  with  probably  more  freedom  than  justice  their 
motives  in  practising  such  abstinence  from  year  to  year.  It  cannot 
surely  be  that  firms  of  long  standing,  like  those  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams 
and  others,  imagine  that  their  well-earned  reputation  will  be  jeopar¬ 
dised  by  their  works  being  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  an  exigeant 
public  side  by  side  with  those  of  professional  rivals. 

We  this  year  miss  the  works  of  MM.  Adam-Salomon,  Reutlinger, 
and  other  distinguished  foreigners  who,  in  happier  times,  have  contri¬ 
buted,  and  doubtless  will  again  contribute,  of  their  artistic  stores  to 
enrich  the  Photographic  Society’s  exhibitions.  The  former  of  these 
gentlemen,  M.  Adam-Salomon,  was,  among  other  foreigners,  present 
on  the  opening  night. 
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On  entering,  the  first  noticeable  feature  is  the  fact  that  Messrs. 
Vandyke  and  Brown,  of  Liverpool,  have  been  favoured  with  the  lion’s 
share  of  that  portion  of  the  room ;  next,  that  Mr.  Woodbury  with  his 
various  processes,  and  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Kidd  with  their  helio¬ 
types,  appear  in  great  force.  Mrs.  Cameron,  Lieut.-Col.  Stuart 
Wortley,  Capt.  Lyon,  Mr.  O.  G.  Rejlander,  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cherrill,  Mr.  V.  Blanchard,  Dr.  Wallich  and  some  others,  quantita¬ 
tively  speaking,  “put  in  a  strong  appearance.”  Some  landscapes  of 
large  size  at  once  arrest  attention  both  from  their  great  dimensions 
and  their  excellence;  but  whether  Mr.  Sanderson,  of  Manchester, 
Mr.  Earl,  of  Leicester,  or  some  other  artist  is  to  be  adjudged  chief 
in  this  special  department  is  a  subject  on  which  we  are  not  yet  pre¬ 
pared  to  hazard  an  opinion.  There  are  some  large  (direct)  portraits 
as  well  as  landscapes ;  and  of  these,  two  portraits  by  Mr.  Slingsby, 
of  Lincoln,  stand  pre-eminent. 

Before  commencing  our  notice  of  the  pictures,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  what  should  be  designated  the  novelties 
displayed  in  the  exhibition. 

First  of  all,  there  are  several  specimens  illustrative  of  Mr.  B.  J. 
Edwards’s  method  of  printing  landscape  backgrounds  in  portraits. 
The  specimens  thoroughly  attest  the  great  value  of  Mr.  Edwards’s 
patent  frame  for  this  purpose.  The  construction  of  the  frame,  and  also 
the  method  of  using  it,  has  already  been  described  in  these  pages.  We 
were  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Edwards  that  it  is  being  well  received 
by  the  profession.  It  ought  to  command  extensive  patronage,  for  it 
affords  the  means  of  securing  a  wide  range  of  most  useful  and 
artistic  effects  with  absolute  certainty. 

There  are  specimens  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  more  recent  inventions — 
among  them  one  fine  example  of  his  new  patent  engraving  process. 
It  is  quite  untouched,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  is  printed  from 
a  plate  that  has  not  been  operated  upon  by  an  engraver.  The  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  it  was  produced  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows: — 
A  glass  plate  receives  a  coating  of  tough  collodion.  When  dry  the 
collodionised  surface  is  coated  with  bicliromatised  gelatine,  to  which 
some  finely-granulated  hard  powder  has  been  added.  When  this,  in 
its  turn,  becomes  thoroughly  dry  it  is  removed  from  the  glass  plate 
and  is  exposed  under  a  negative,  the  collodion  side  being  next  to  the 
negative.  After  exposure  the  picture  is  developed  by  means  of  hot 
water.  When  the  film,  which  now  contains  a  picture  in  fine  powder, 
is  desiccated  it  is  placed  on  a  copper  or  other  metallic  plate,  and 
covered  with  another  plate  of  much  harder  metal,  such  as  steel,  and 
the  whole  is  then  passed  through  a  rolling-press.  The  pressure  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected  has  sufficed  to  cause  the  granulated 
atoms  in  the  image  on  the  collodion  to  “  set  ”  or  become  forced  into 
the  surface  of  the  copper  plate,  which,  being  thus  engraved,  is  ready 
for  going  into  the  hands  of  the  copperplate  printer,  who  takes  im¬ 
pressions  from  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  Another  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s 
recent  inventions  is  his  method  of  making  photo-watermarks,  A 
detailed  account  of  the  process  having  recently  been  published  in 
this  Journal  we  do  not  here  refer  further  to  it  than  to  say  that  it 
affords  an  admirable  and  cheap  means  of  protection  against  forgery, 
for  the  most  elaborate  designs  or  photographic  portraits  and  land¬ 
scapes  may  be  watermarked  on  paper  with  very  little  trouble  or  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  admirable  collection  of  photomicrographs  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Higgin,  of  Liverpool,  richly  deserve  and  are  sure  to  command  the 
attention  of  scientific  visitors. 

There  are  several  “  carbon”  pictures  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer,  which 
effectively  illustrate  the  various  descriptions  of  pigmented  paper 
made  by  that  gentleman. 

Heliotypes  form,  as  we  have  said,  quite  an  imposing  display  upon 
the  walls.  These  pictures,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  for  us  to  observe, 
are  produced  by  the  press-printing  method  patented  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Edwards  during  the  past  year.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  very 
effective  and  beautiful.  We  understand  that  a  collection  of  specimens 
from  the  “lichtdruck”  establishment  of  Ohm  and  Grossman,  of 
Berlin,  are  hourly  expected ;  when  these  arrive  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  heliotypes  and 
their  continental  rivals,  both  being  produced  by  processes  which 
have  much  that  is  common  to  both  systems  of  printing.  Herr 
Albert’s  process  is  represented  by  a  single  picture  of  large  size — a 
reproduction  of  a  painting.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  on  another  occasion. 

Place  aux  dames.  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron  exhibits  a  considerable 
number  of  pictures.  Among  these  Town  Life  (16)  represents  a  boy 
and  girl,  neither  of  whom  convey  any  idea  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
title  given  to  the  picture.  The  boy  has  certainly  got  a  piece  of  net¬ 
work,  not  unlike  an  “  anti-maccassar,”  round  his  neck,  which  may 
be  suggestive  of  town  life,  but  only  so  in  its  odd  moments.  We 
observe  that  on  the  mount  of  this  picture  some  friendly  critic  has 
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recorded,  in  bold  caligrapliy,  his  opinion  that  it  is  “  very  beautiful,” 
with  which  the  fair  artist  has  been  apparently  so  gratified  as  not  to 
have  deleted  it  before  placing  the  picture  in  its  frame.  Of  Dora  (15) 
Mrs.  Cameron  notes  the  interesting  domestic  fact  (scratched  on  the 
frame)  that  she  is  “  my  daughter-in-law.”  May  is  the  title  that  Mrs. 
Cameron  has  selected  for  several  pictures,  Nos.  240-1-2-3  being  all 
thus  designated.  Some  of  the  figures  are  nicely  posed;  but  the  air 
of  unhappiness  or  listlessness  which  seems  to  pervade  the  majority 
of  this  artist’s  subjects  prompt  feelings  more  identified  with  dull 
November  than  with  the  jocund  month  of  May.  Several  of  these 
pictures  have  for  some  time  been  exhibited  in  the  shop  windows  of 
photographic  publishers. 

Mr.  Stephen  Thompson  exhibits  a  variety  of  pictures.  Hop  Pick¬ 
ing  (1  and  2)  are  subjects  in  which  Mr.  Thompson  certainly  does  not 
do  himself  justice,  the  poses  being  stiff  and  the  subjects,  as  a  whole, 
confused.  It  is  indeed  a  subject  for  the  stereoscopic  and  not  for  the 
monocular  camera,  and  should  not  have  been  taken  by  the  latter. 
In  architectural  subjects  Mr.  Thompson  has  few  rivals.  His 
Examples  of  Renaissance  in  Italy  (3),  A  Church  in  Venice  (4),  and 
Palace  la  Doro,  Venice  (12),  are  charming  works,  and  quite  worthy  of 
the  artist. 

We  shall  continue  our  notice  of  the  exhibition  in  our  next  number. 


ON  NEGATIVE  VARNISH.* 

The  committee  which  was  appointed  by  the  Society  for  the  Promo 
tion  of  Photography  in  Berlin  for  the  examination  of  negative  var¬ 
nishes,  and  which  consisted  of  Messrs.  Petsch,  Grasshoff,  Quidde, 
Schuler,  Junghans,  and  Th.  Priimm,  delivered  at  the  sitting  of  the 
8th  of  July  last  a  statement  which  appeared  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  Photographische  Mittheilungen.  This  report  speaks  only 
of  one  kind  of  negative  varnishes — the  alcoholic  ones.  It  contains 
many  valuable  remarks  which  agree  with  our  experience,  but  gives 
many  opinions  which  are  open  to  criticism.  We  shall  analyse  the 
report  and  submit  the  most  important  portions  to  our  readers. 

In  this  report  it  is,  in  the  first  instance,  admitted  that  the  work 
is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  being  concluded ;  but  that  any  novelty 
in  varnishes  shall  hereafter  be  examined,  and  the  experiences  which 
we  have  gained  through  rather  hurried  trials  must,  by  practical  use 
or  being  given  publicity  to,  be  made  valuable.  The  committee  will, 
perhaps,  be  obliged  to  reconsider  in  future  many  of  their  expressions 
of  opinion.  Generally,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  final  decision  on 
negative  varnishes  cannot  be  given  after  such  short  trials,  but  only 
after  a  long  space  of  time  and  under  normal  conditions. 

We  will  now  look  upon  the  results  at  which  the  committee  has 
arrived  through  its  investigations.  They  are — 1st.  That  the  kind 
of  glass  employed  influences  the  varnish  very  much. — 2nd.  That  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  a  verdict  upon  a  varnish  which 
is  even  composed  of  ingredients  after  definite  proportions,  because 
the  temperature  and  the  moisture  of  the  air  exercise  a  great  influence 
on  the  result. 

Regarding  the  first  result  we  quite  agree  with  the  committee  ;  but 
concerning  the  second  we  must  be  allowed  to  dissent  in  some 
measure,  and,  indeed,  the  said  experimentalists  have  retracted  some 
of  their  statements  in  this  case,  having  been  obliged,  in  the  course 
of  their  trials,  to  give  a  more  precise  judgment  on  the  superior 
quality  of  different  substances  used  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  to  test  the  different  sorts  of  available  var¬ 
nishes  may  be  a  meritorious  task ;  but  no  reliable  facts  can  be 
arrived  at  through  it,  because  it  is  impossible  to  say  if  the  producer 
has  always  used  the  same  substances  and  in  the  same  proportions. 
A  work  on  varnish  can  only  be  of  any  value  to  us  when  it  is  based 
upon  definite  substances  and  upon  definite  proportions  of  the  same. 

The  special  part  of  the  report  speaks  of — 

1.  The  best  temperature  for  varnishing. — 2.  The  influence  of 
moisture. — 3.  The  strength  of  the  alcohol. — 4.  The  influence  of 
different  gums  on  the  quality  of  the  varnish. — 5.  The  property  of  the 
varnish  for  retouching. — 6.  The  application  of  another  film  between 
the  collodion  and  the  varnish.  We  will  notice  in  this  succession  the 
verdict  of  the  committee  and  make  our  remarks  on  them. 

1.  Respecting  the  warming  of  the  plate.  A  temperature  of  40°  R. 
or  50  centigrade  (122°  Fall.)  is  recommended  ;  and  it  is  also  added 
that  when  the  air  is  dry  the  temperature  may  be  lower  than  when  it  is 
moist.  As  the  committee  speak  here  only  of  alcoholic  varnish,  we 
quite  agree  with  their  opinion. 

2.  The  committee  attributes  to  moisture  (such  may  have  been 
added  to  the  varnish  either  through  the  hygroscopic  condition  of  the 
collodion  or  tlii’ough  a  precipitation  from  the  air  on  the  plate  when 

*  Photographische  Correspondenz. 
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getting  cold)  the  property  of  giving  the  varnish  a  more  tough  con¬ 
sistence.  But  immediately  afterwards  they  remark  that  a  varnished 
film  which  became,  through  long  exposure  to  damp,  brittle  and 
amorphous  was  restored  by  a  thoroughly  good  warming.  We 
know  that  coatings  of  varnish,  through  prolonged  exposure  to  damp, 
and  in  particular  by  unlimited  admission  of  open  air  and  summer 
heat,  are  often  totally  destroyed.  We  should,  therefore,  like  to  see 
some  more  careful  trials  conducted  to  establish  the  results  of  admit¬ 
ting  of  small  portions  of  water  to  varnish.  We,  for  our  part,  have 
found  that  often  the  smallest  addition  of  water  produced  a  dimness, 
which  we  only  could  avoid  by  increasing  the  temperature  when 
varnishing,  and  thereby  enabling  the  water  to  evaporate.  It  is  known 
that  certain  gums  must  be  melted  before  being  fit  to  make  bright 
varnishes  in  order  to  dispel  the  water  they  contain.  . 

3.  The  committee  recommends  the  use  of  alcohol  which  contains 
from  eight  to  eighteen  per  cent,  of  water,  and  adds  a  warning  against 
too  strong  alcohol,  for  fear  it  should  cause  the  separation  of  the 
volatile  oils  (a  part  of  the  gums).  The  use  of  alcohol  of  eighty-six 
per  cent,  is  therefore  recommended,  as  a  stronger  alcohol  would 
dissolve  the  collodion  film. 

4.  Respecting  the  composition,  it  is  mentioned  that  varnishes  are 
very  seldom  sold  which  are  made  only  of  one  gum,  but  they  gene¬ 
rally  consist  of  different  volatile  and  fatty  oils  and  gums.  We,  for 
our  part,  are  against  the  use  of  such  oils  and  different  gums  in  the 
composition  of  alcoholic  varnish  for  negatives,  because  the  oils  are 
not  necessary  to  promote  equal  drying  in  the  way  negatives  are  var¬ 
nished.  We  perfectly  agree  with  the  committee  in  not  recommend¬ 
ing  the  use  of  sandarac  varnish;  sandarac  gets  easily  brittle  and 
powdery,  or  “  amorphous,”  as  the  committee  calls  it,  which  is  quite 
unscientific.  So  do  we  agree  in  their  opinion  that  mastic  is  prefera¬ 
ble,  and  that  shellac  is  certainly  the  best  gum  for  varnish.  The 
high  price  of  mastic  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  militate  against  its  use, 
as  only  one  part  of  mastic  to  four  or  five  of  alcohol  is  required,  and 
very  little  suffices  to  varnish  a  plate.  Mastic  and  sandarac  do  not 
contain  any  volatile  oils  which  evaporate  and  would  make  the  gum 
brittle  and  powdery,  as  can  be  observed  by  keeping  the  gums  for 
some  time. 

The  committee  rejects  the  use  of  bleached  shellac  altogether,  and 
with  good  reason,  because,  as  the  bleaching  is  effected  with  chlorine, 
a  great  part  of  the  rosin  is  more  or  less  destroyed.  When  badly 
prepared  the  bleached  shellac  has  an  acid  reaction,  in  consequence 
of  its  containing  small  portions  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  alcoholic 
solution  separates  in  flakes  often  after  months  and  even  years,  and 
the  film  does  not  possess  the  usual  consistence.  In  our  opinion  the 
bleaching  of  gums  is  a  pure  illusion,  as  the  gums  themselves,  and 
even  the  films  of  the  varnishes,  regain  in  a  very  short  time  their 
original  yellowish  colour.  We  prefer  the  light  orange  shellac,  which 
the  committee  recommends,  to  all  other  kinds ;  but  we  should  not 
like  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  addition  of  small 
portions  of  boiled  linseed  oil  will  have  good  results,  as  we  fear  that 
a  trifle  too  much  would,  after  a  short  time,  produce  the  same  effects 
as  are  observed  in  the  use  of  linseed  oil  and  shellac  in  varnishing 
the  different  woods.  But  our  fear  is  only  founded  upon  supposition, 
and  actual  trials  with  negatives  for  some  time  will  have  to  be  made 
in  order  to  show  whether  our  doubts  are  well  founded.  That  the 
reddish  or  yellowish  colour  of  the  different  varnishes  do  not  much 
influence  the  operation  of  printing  is  evidently  shown  through  the 
introduction  of  different  methods  of  intensifying.  We  are  sorry  that 
the  committee  did  not  pay  attention  to  the  varnishes  made  of  gum 
benzoin,  as  this  gum  has  given  great  satisfaction  in  our  hands. 

5.  The  smoothness  and  hardness  of  shellac  varnishes  furnished  the 
committee  with  well-grounded  objections  against  it  in  respect  of  its 
fitness  for  “  retouching”  purposes,  and  we  quite  agree  with  them  in 
their  recommendation  of  mastic  for  this  purpose.  But  we  think 
that  the  objections  which,  for  this  reason,  are  brought  forward  against 
shellac  varnish  are  not  altogether  invincible,  and  we  incline  more  to 
the  opinions  in  favour  of  the  hard  and  smooth  varnishes  than  the  tough 
and  rough  ones.  Besides,  the  question  of  making  smooth  varnishes 
sufficiently  rough  for  retouching  occupies  the  attention  of  many  prac¬ 
tical  photographers,  as  we  can  see  in  recent  articles  of  our  latest  photo¬ 
graphic  serials,  which  recommend  different  new  ways  for  that  purpose.* 

0.  As  an  interstratum  between  the  collodion  and  the  varnish  Herr 
GrasshofF  recommends  amber  varnish  (a  solution  of  amber  in  chloro¬ 
form),  which  is  not  affected  by  any  alcoholic  varnish,  or  a  coating 
of  dextrine  or  albumen  ;  but  he  sounds  a  note  of  warning  against  the 

*  For  example:  the  rubbing  of  a  smootli-varnished  coating  with  powdered  colo¬ 
phony,  or  having  the  varnish  mixed  with  very  fine  powdered  glass,  is  recommended. 
In  the  latter  case  the  varnish  must  be  shaken  before  use,  and.  the  greater  or  less 
roughness  of  the  film  depends  upon  the  longer  or  shorter  time  that  elapses  between 
shaking  the  varnish  and  coating  the  plate.  It  is  recommended  to  varnish  both  sides 
of  the  plate,  so  that  one  may  retouch  either  side.  The  dusting  of  very  fine  powdered 
glass  through  fine  muslin  on  the  still  wet  varnished  film  is  also  recommended. 


use  of  gum  arabic,  as  this  gum  easily  becomes  acid  and  spoils  the 
plate.  The  dextrine  (British  gum)  to  be  used  must  be  yellow  ;  it  is 
dissolved  in  eight  parts  of  water.  The  white  dextrine  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  dissolve,  and  always  contains 
small  portions  of  free  acids  which  remain  from  its  preparation. 

The  dextrine  solution  is  to  be  applied  on  the  wet  plate,  and  the 
plate  is  to  be  varnished  after  being  dried.  If  the  retouching  is  to  be 
executed  on  the  dextrine  film  the  plate  must  be  coated  twice  with  it. 
The  committee  remarks  that  with  a  single  film  of  dextrine  the  varnish 
will  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  retouching,  as  one  can  use  a  thinner 
varnish,  and  by  it  get  a  slightly  matt  film.  The  application  of  dex¬ 
trine  solution  on  patent  plates  gave  very  good  results. 

The  committee  thinks  that  plates  treated  with  dextrine  are  better 
fitted  to  resist  atmospheric  influences  than  others,  and  hopes  that 
a  longer  experience  than  was  allowed  to  them  will  testify  to  the 
accuracy  of  their  opinions  on  the  results. 

We  hope  that  the  committee  will  continue  their  investigation  with 
the  same  vigour,  and  publish  their  experiences  as  early  as  possible, 
because  the  question  of  the  middle  film  is  of  great  interest  as  regards 
the  retouching  of  negatives.  But  it  is  known  that  sometimes  a 
middle  film  produces  a  cracking  of  the  varnish  or  a  splitting  off  of 
the  same,  even  when  the  different  films  consist  of  similar  ingre¬ 
dients,  so  that  the  three  coats  form  a  compact  mass.  The  report  of 
the  varnish  committee,  at  all  events,  offers  to  the  practical  man  very 
valuable  suggestions.  E.  Hornig,  Ph.D. 


BACKGROUNDS  AGAIN. 

The  background  question  will  ever  be  an  important  one  among 
photographers — portraitists  in  particular;  and,  whenever  a  clean, 
effectively-graduated  background  in  a  portrait  picture  meets  the  eye 
of  a  professional  or  amateur  operator,  he  will  quickly  consider  and 
attempt  to  guess  as  to  the  sort  of  method  and  manner  by  which  the 
effect  may  have  been  produced. 

All  background  or  other  photographic  effects,  produced  by  me¬ 
chanical  means  or  any  sort  of  arrangement,  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
known  as  and  termed  “  dodges.”  Then  so  let  it  be — “  wliat’s  in  a 
name?  ”  A  “  dodge  ”  is  quite  as  fair  a  term  as  a  “  method,"  though 
some  may  dispute  it.  What  have  the  public  to  do  with,  or  what  do 
they  care  about,  the  “manner,”  “method,”  or  “dodge”  employed 
so  long  as  the  desired  effect  be  there?  A  clean,  presentable  picture 
is  what  they  bargain  for  and  want;  that  satisfactorily  produced 
they  are  quite  content,  and  so  the  matter  ends. 

Any  one  at  all  versed  in  the  dodgery  of  the  playhouse  is  well 
aware  that  many  of  what  are  termed  “  startling  effects  ”  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  very  commonplace  and  inexpensive  means.  So  is  it  with 
various  accessories  for  the  photographic  studio.  There  is  much  yet 
to  be  done — many  cheap  and  satisfactory  methods  to  be  employed, 
many  plain  and  simple  properties  to  be  brought  forward  and  intro¬ 
duced,  by  the  means  of  which  better  pictorial  effects  and  more  artistic 
shadowings  can  be  produced  with  certainty  and  ease  than  by  any  of 
the  old  methods.  The  taste  for  good  pictures  is  daily  on  the  increase, 
and  art-knowledge  is  becoming  more  and  more  familiar  to  the 
million — a  great  and  gratifying  proof  of  the  march  of  civilisation 
and  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  times. 

The  peculiar  backgrounds  to  the  portrait  pictures  of  the  old 
masters  answered  their  purpose  very  well.  They  had  but  few  rivals 
or  competitors,  consequently  the  public  had  but  scant  opportunity  of 
judging  by  comparison.  At  the  first  card-picture  mania,  such  was 
the  eagerness  of  the  million  to  be  photographed  that  anything  would 
do,  and  the  amount  of  scenic  daubery  forced  on  their  distempered 
imaginations  was  perfectly  amazing  and  scarcely  to  be  credited.  But 
now  that  the  mania  has  subsided,  and  the  public  mind  is  more 
reasonable  and  better  able  to  judge  of  the  artistic  merits  of  pictures 
placed  before  them,  it  requires  something  much  in  advance  of  the  old 
productions  to  find  favour  or  patronage. 

More  than  twenty  years  back  a  Daguerreotypist  at  North  Shields 
produced,  as  regards  light  and  shade,  most  effective  pictures  by  the 
use  of  a  ship’s  large  mainsail.  This  was  thrown  over  two  scaffold¬ 
ing  poles,  and  being  arranged  and  used  with  great  judgment  and  skill 
by  the  operator,  his  pictures  were  generally  successful. 

The  cabinet  background  was  described  in  one  of  the  back  volumes 
of  this  Journal,  and  is  a  most  effective  method  for  small  studios.  The 
“jack-towel”  background — genteelly  known  as  the  “endless  band” 
background — has  also  been  mentioned,  and  is  merely  an  adaptation 
of  the  method  in  use  at  theatres  of  producing  waterfalls  without  the 
aid  of  water.  It  is  ill  adapted  for  low  studios,  as  the  endless  band 
being  some  twenty  feet,  doubled  and  seamel  to  ten,  and  worked 
round  rollers,  can  never  have  more  than  a  small  change  of  from 
black  to  white  or  white  to  black. 
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The  most  useful  arrangement  of  the  roller  fashion  is  thirty  or  forty 
feet  of  canvas  worked  with  a  top  and  bottom  roller.  This  will  give 
an  immense  number  of  backgrounds,  as  the  two  sides  can  be  used 
and  a  variety  of  gradations  obtained,  particularly  if  the  top  flap  be 
used  as  in  the  cabinet  arrangement,  and  also  a  transparent  side- 
screen  with  a  curtain  to  draw  over  the  transparent  portion,  which 
will  be  found  a  good  light  regulator. 

Any  person  sitting  or  standing  before  a  window,  and  taking  in  the 
right  hand  a  large  piece  of  strong  cartridge  paper,  and  then  with  the 
left  hand  passing  a  piece  of  red  blotting-paper  behind  the  cartridge 
paper,  will  see  that  some  very  good  gradations  may  be  made  in  that 
manner ;  and  possibly,  in  a  studio  that  had  the  necessary  convenience, 
a  window  at  the  back  of  the  sitter  might  be  used  with  screens  with 
very  great  effect. 

The  failure  of  many  otherwise  good  plans  is  not  from  the  fault  of 
the  plan  itself,  but  from  the  material  used.  Wide  seamless  linen 
sheeting  is  about  the  best  material,  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  calico; 
it  requires  to  be  strained  down  on  a  clean,  even  floor,  and  then  nicely 
primed.  It  can  then  be  painted  in  the  necessary  eight  or  ten  feet 
lengths  from  the  roller.  On  wide,  stiff  oilcloth  the  best  of  effects 
can  be  produced,  as  there  will  be  no  bulges,  creases,  or  any  other 
eyesores  ;  and  gradations  from  a  black  centre  to  a  white  edge,  or  from 
a  white  centre  to  a  black  edge,  can  be  capitally  produced  by  using 
dry  common  lampblack  mixed  with  a  little  vermilion,  and  working 
the  gradation  with  a  ball  of  cloth  like  the  old  press  balls,  softening 
off  with  some  loose  rags. 

In  addition  to  the  background  there  is  a  most  terribly  neglected 
point,  and  that  is  the  chair.  Those  in  use  are  slight,  ricketty  things, 
and,  when  the  subject  gets  seated,  gives  him  or  her  a  slight  notion 
of  insecurity,  and  a  probable  “  break  down  ”  disturbs  the  sitter  and 
his  or  her  countenance  ;  hence,  a  good,  contented  expression  is  at  an 
end.  This  has  ever  been  the  cause  of  much  annoyance  to  sitter  and 
operator,  and  those  who  can  take  a  hint  and  profit  by  it,  discard¬ 
ing  all  parlour  or  fancy-made  chairs  and  using  something  solid, 
firm,  and  heavy,  something  to  sit  upon  with  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
security,  will  find  this  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  save  them¬ 
selves  and  their  sitters  much  trouble  and  annoyance.  The  chair 
should  be  completely  rigid,  with  a  hollow  back.  The  said  back 
might  also  be  made  to  shift  up  and  down,  so  that  the  broad  part  at 
the  shoulders  and  the  pad  for  the  head  to  rest  against  could  be 
raised  or  lowered  according  to  the  height  of  the  sitter.  If  the 
chair  is  to  be  used  so  as  to  show  the  legs  of  the  chair,  they  can  be 
masked  by  a  moulded  profile  piece  slipped  on  in  front. 

Graph  icus. 

THE  APPROACHING  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  excitement  in  the  English  scien¬ 
tific  world  at  the  present  time  with  respect  to  the  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  which  takes  place  on  the  22nd  of  December  next ;  for,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Admiralty  not  having  given  facilities  by  lending  a 
ship  to  carry  astronomers  and  apparatus  to  the  places  of  observa¬ 
tion,  little  or  no  preparation  has  been  made  to  observe  and  to  pho¬ 
tograph  the  coming  eclipse. 

A  rumour  having  gained  ground,  however,  that  the  Government 
is  not  unwilling,  at  the  last  moment,  to  give  some  aid  in  the  matter, 
a  meeting  of  the  Eclipse  Committee  was  held  last  week  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Society,  to  consider  whether  or  no  it  is  desirable  still 
to  attempt  to  do  the  work.  There  was  much  division  of  opinion  on 
the  subject,  but  at  last,  by  a  not  very  large  majority,  it  was  decided 
to  apply  to  the  Treasury  for  the  sum  of  .£3,000,  and  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  two  ships  to  carry  observers  and  their  instruments  to  Gib¬ 
raltar  and  Cadiz,  the  personal  and  other  expenses  of  the  observers 
to  be  paid  by  the  Government.  The  Astronomer-Royal,  in  the 
application  which  had  previously  been  made  to  the  Admiralty,  but 
which  was  not  acceded  to,  asked  for  one  ship  and  £1,000.  What  the 
result  of  the  second  application  will  be  remains  to  be  seen. 

Before  Government  aid  had  been  refused  to  the  first  applicants, 
provisional  arrangements  had  been  made  whereby  a  number  of  well- 
known  astronomers  would  take  charge  of  the  photographic  portion  of 
the  work ;  at  the  present  time  the  members  of  this  committee  of 
astronomical  photographers  do  not  know  what  they  will  have  to  do. 
Their  preparations  will  probably  be  made  in  considerable  haste,  and 
private  observatories  will  probably  be  ransacked  for  the  necessary 
apparatus. 

As  regards  the  photographing  of  the  eclipse,  a  private  observer, 
Lord  Lindsay,  is  going  to  take  out  to  Cadiz  a  twelve-and-a-quarter- 
inch  silvered-mirror  reflecting  telescope,  with  six  or  eight  dark  slides, 
in  order  to  take  pictures  of  the  total  phase.  I  cannot  explain  the 
actual  construction  of  the  photographic  part  of  the  apparatus 


without  the  aid  of  diagrams,  but  the  principle  consists  in  sliding  the 
dark  cabinets  containing  the  prepared  plates  along  grooves  in  the 
side  of  the  tube  of  the  telescope,  and  when  each  slide  comes  oppo¬ 
site  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  telescope,  through  which  the  image  of 
the  sun  is  reflected  by  the  small  mirror,  the  plate  may  be  exposed. 
Thus  all  the  plates  have  a  sliding  motion  in  one  direction,  and  along 
the  side  of  the  telescope. 

The  advantage  of  this  is  that  much  less  vibration  is  set  up  in  the 
tube  of  the  telescope  than  when  a  slide  is  pushed  in  and  pulled  out 
in  the  ordinary  way,  for  the  motion  is  all  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
axis  of  the  tube.  Another  and  very  great  advantage  is  that  time  is 
saved.  Time  is  lost  when  a  slide  is  pushed  in  and  pulled  out  again, 
as  in  the  ordinary  camera,  to  make  room  for  a  second  slide,  and  time 
is  of  the  utmost  value  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  total  phase  of 
a  solar  eclipse  lasts  but  a  few  minutes. 

It  was  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  English  astronomers  during 
the  eclipse  in  India  to  use  apparatus  which  would  only  give  them 
say  two  pictures  in  a  minute,  when  any  ordinary  photographer  could 
have  taught  them  how  to  make  a  long  dark  slide  which  would  enable 
several  pictures  to  be  taken  on  the  same  plate,  and  to  save  the  time 
lost  in  pushing  and  pulling  slides  in  and  out. 

The  duration  of  the  total  phase  of  the  next  eclipse  will  nowhere 
be  more  than  two  minutes  eleven  seconds,  and  in  some  places  it  will 
be  less.  In  some  places  where  the  eclipse  will  be  visible  the  sun 
will  have  but  a  small  elevation  at  the  time.  This  will  be  the  case  in 
Greece  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  although  at 
a  low  elevation  the  eclipse  may  be  very  well  seen  by  the  eye,  it  will 
probably  offer  few  facilities  for  accurate  observations  of  scientific 
value.  The  line  of  the  totality  describes  a  curve  on  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  beginning  out  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  it  passes  through  Cadiz 
and  the  south  of  Spain,  crosses  over  to  Northern  Africa,  then  re¬ 
crosses  the  Mediterranean,  passes  through  Greece  and  part  of 
Turkey,  and  ends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  English  observers  intend,  if  their  plans  be  carried  out,  to 
station  themselves  at  Cadiz  and  Syracuse ;  the  Americans  will  make 
spectroscopic  and  photographic  observations  at  Gibraltar  and  in 
Sicily,  whilst  the  work  to  be  done  in  Africa  and  Algeria  will  be  left 
to  French  astronomers. 

The  greater  part  of  the  interest  of  the  next  eclipse  depends 
upon  the  observations  which  will  be  made  of  the  corona ;  for 
there  is  a  great  division  of  opinion  among  leading  astronomers  as 
to  whether  the  corona  is  an  appendage  of  the  sun  or  is  an  optical 
effect  produced  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth.  After  the  observa¬ 
tions  are  made  there  will  be  matter,  in  all  probability,  for  much 
further  controversy.  Those  who  examined  the  corona  with  spectro¬ 
scopes  during  previous  eclipses  contradict  each  other  ;  for  some  say 
that  it  gave  a  continuous  spectrum,  whilst  others  assert  that  it  gave 
one  or  more  bright  lines.  They  contradict  each  other  quite  as 
strongly  about  the  question  whether  the  light  of  the  corona  is  polar¬ 
ised  or  not.  As  so  much  attention  was  given  during  the  last  eclipse 
to  the  solar  prominences,  and  comparatively  little  attention  was 
given  to  the  corona,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  there 
should  be  discrepancies. 

This  year  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  corona ;  but, 
probably,  all  the  work  will  not  be  done  which  might  have  been  exe¬ 
cuted  had  proper  preparations  been  made.  The  light  from  the  corona 
is  comparatively  feeble,  and  special  apparatus  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  observing  the  varied  phenomena  it  presents. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor  has  suggested  that  observations  can  be  made 
during  the  coming  eclipse  wdiich  may  give  some  information  about 
the  zodiacal  light.  Mr.  Lockyer  thinks  the  corona  is  due  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth,  whilst  Mr.  Proctor  is  one  of  those  who 
think  that  it  belongs  to  the  sun ;  so  the  latter  gentleman  says : — “  A 
question  of  extreme  importance,  which  seems  fairly  within  the  range 
of  the  available  modes  of  research,  consists  in  the  determination 
whether  the  outer  and  extremely  faint  parts  of  the  corona  show  any 
sign  of  prolongation  towards  those  regions,  where,  as  we  know,  the 
zodiacal  light  extends.” 

As  regards  the  photographing  of  the  corona,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
expose  the  plates  much  longer  than  was  the  case  in  photographing 
the  prominences  ;  in  fact,  the  pictures  taken  of  the  prominences  are 
most  of  them  defective  from  under-exposure.  If  some  of  those  who 
may  be  engaged  in  the  task  of  photographing  the  next  eclipse  would 
only  give  some  of  their  plates  an  exposure  twice  as  long  as  that 
which  is  now  thought  to  be  necessary,  the  results  as  regards  the 
corona  would  probabty  be  more  valuable  than  any  which  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  majority  of  those  who  are  taking  pictures.  It  would 
also  be  as  well  not  to  attempt  to  intensify  the  negatives,  as  minute 
details  in  the  picture  may  thereby  be  obscured  or  lost. 

W  illiam  H.  Harrison. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MANIPULATION. 

The  following  resume  of  photographic  manipulation  is  written  by  the 
editor  of  the  Photographer's  Friend — a  combined  price  list  and  hand¬ 
book  for  photographers  that  has  just  been  published  in  Baltimore, 
U.S.  It  will  prove  serviceable  to  English  readers  in  letting  them  see 
the  difference  between  home  practice  and  that  of  our  brethren  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  :■ — 

The  issue  of  this  price  list  presents  an  opportunity  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  practical  formulae,  receipts,  and  instructions  in  our  steadily 
progressing  and  beautiful  art  of  photography.  Acting  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  “  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you,” 
and  remembering  that  it  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  reliable  series  of  formulae  in  my  early  efforts  to  advance  in 
the  business,  so  I  presume  there  are  many  to  whom  a  relation  of  my 
own  experience  will  be  of  use.  While  we  have  many  good  books 
which  treat  on  photography  in  all  its  details,  I  shall  make  this  an 
article  for  those  who  may  wish  to  be  excused  from  unnecessary  ex¬ 
perimenting  and  the  confusion  usually  attending  the  general  reading 
of  works  treating  on  the  art.  Having  had  every  opportunity,  during 
many  years’  practice,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  various  processes, 
I  have  found  none  to  give  better  results  than  the  following,  which  is 
worked  in  my  own  establishment,  where  failures  or  trouble  are  un¬ 
known. 

To  succeed  in  photographic  manipulations  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
everything  about  the  gallery  and  workroom  nice  and  clean.  Next, 
have  a  place  for  everything,  and  keep  everything  in  its  place.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  reception  room  to  be  cosily  furnished,  and  a  well-arranged 
skylight  room  adjoining,  your  next  step  will  be  to  prepare  the  chemi¬ 
cals  so  that  they  will  produce  good  work ,  for  on  it  depends  your  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  business.  After  arranging  the  shelves  in  the  dark  room 
conveniently,  have  the  bath-holders,  bottles,  funnels,  and  dishes  all 
washed  clean,  inside  and  outside.  The  first  solution  to  prepare  is 
the— 

Nitrate  of  Silver  Solution  for  Negatives — which  is  made  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  three  ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  thirty  ounces  of  distilled  water. 
Take  from  this  one  ounce  in  a  graduated,  measure,  and  dissolve  six 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium.  When  dissolved,  let  the  yellow  preci¬ 
pitate  (which  is  the  iodide  of  silver)  settle.  Then  pour  off  the  liquid 
and  add  fresh  water  to  the  iodide  of  silver ;  stir  with  a  glass  rod,  and 
when  it  becomes  settled  pour  off  the  water— -which  operation  should 
be  repeated  some  four  times — so  as  to  wash  the  iodide  of  silver  tho¬ 
roughly.  Then,  when  the  last  water  has  been  drained  off,  add  the 
iodide  of  silver  to  the  remaining  twenty-nine  ounces  of  silver  solution. 
Shake  it  well,  and  stand  in  the  dark  for  three  or  four  hours ;  then 
filter,  and  add  six  drops  of  chemically  pure  nitric  acid,  shake  the  solu¬ 
tion  and  filter  again,  and  you  will  have  a  perfect  working  bath.  The 
same  proportions  should  be  observed  in  making  larger  or  smaller 
quantities  of  solution. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  two  baths,  as  one  gets  out  of  order ;  you 
will  then  have  a  reserve  to  replace  it,  and  can  apply  the  proper 
remedies  to  the  old  one  at  leisure. 

The  next  most  important  chemical  is  a  good  reliable  collodion. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  buy  collodion  already 
made,  I  will  give  my  formula,  which  is  “all  right  ” — you  can  depend 
on  it,  if  all  others  fail,  to  give  fine  results. 

Collodion  No.  1.— Take  ten  ounces,  fluid  measure,  pure  ninety-five 
per  cent,  alcohol ;  pour  this  into  a  clean  quart  bottle,  which  should 
be  labelled  Collodion  No.  1 ;  then  add  100  grains  of  iodide  of  ammo¬ 
nium — neg.— (of  Magee’s  or  Cooper’s  make).  Shake  the  alcohol  till 
all  the  ammonium  is  dissolved,  then  add  ten  ounces,  fluid  measure, 
of  pure  ether,  sulphuric  concentrated  (mix  with  alcohol  and  iodide 
by  shaking) ;  then  take  fifty  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  place 
it  in  a  small  clean  mortar  (this  mortar  should  be  kept  only  for  this 
purpose),  add  on  it  thirty  drops  of  water,  and  grind  the  potassium 
fine  with  the  pestle,  then  add  it  to  the  alcohol,  ether,  and  iodide. 
After  shaking  thoroughly,  filter  into  another  clean  quart  bottle— filter 
through  filtering  paper — and  to  prevent  evaporation  place  a  glass 
over  the  funnel  during  filtration ;  after  all  is  filtered  add  120  grains 
of  gun-cotton.  In  my  practice  I  use  sometimes  Anthony’s  regular 
negative  cotton,  and  at  times  Cooper’s  union  cotton.  Shake  the 
collodion  till  all  the  cotton  is  dissolved,  then  stand  it  aside,  and 
prepare 

Collodion  No.  2.— Take  ten  ounces,  fluid  measure,  pure  ninety-five 
per  cent,  alcohol,  pour  in  a  clean  quart  bottle,  and  add  100  grains 
iodide  of  ammonium — neg.— (Magee’s  or  Cooper's  make) ;  shake  till 
dissolved,  and  then  add  fifty  grains  bromide  of  cadmium;  shake 
again  till  dissolved ;  then  add  ten  ounces,  fluid  measure,  of  ether, 
sulphuric  concentrated.  Shake  well  and  filter  as  before  described ; 
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then  add  120  grains  of  cotton,  of  the  same  make  as  is  used  for  Collo¬ 
dion  No.  1.  Mark  this  bottle  No.  2. 

For  children  or  dark-complexioned  persons  use  the  No.  2  alone, 
as  it  works  in  half  the  time,  but  for  general  work  in  the  gallery  or  on 
the  field  mix  No.  1  and  No.  2,  half  and  half,  together.  I  have  tried 
and  used  all  kinds  of  collodion  in  my  practice — purchased  many 
receipts  from  professed  knowing  ones,  and  I  give  this  the  preference 
over  all  others.  No.  2  is  an  excellent  stock  collodion,  which  will 
keep  twice  as  long  as  No.  1.  The  combining  of  No.  1  and  No.  2 
gives  a  beautiful  uniform  intensitjL  To  new  collodion,  if  you  are  in 
a  hurry  to  use,  add  three  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  ten  ounces 
of  collodion ;  shake  it  well  and  filter.  After  the  collodion  has  dis¬ 
solved  the  cotton  it  must  be  filtered  through  filtering  cotton  saturated 
with  alcohol.  There  are  what  are  called  collodion  filters,  which  are 
very  useful,  and  should  be  found  in  every  well-regulated  gallery. 
After  having  prepared  the  two  most  important  chemicals — a  good 
bath  and  collodion — you  next  want  a  reliable 

Developing  Solution. — Take  thirty-two  ounces,  fluid  measure,  of 
water,  and  dissolve  two  ounces  of  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia; 
filter,  and  pour  in  a  wide  mouth  eight-ounce  bottle  six  ounces  of  the 
iron  solution,  and  add  thereto  two  ounces  of  acetic  acid  No.  8.  Shake 
this  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  iron  solution  keeps  better  without  the 
acid,  therefore  I  recommend  to  add  acid  only  to  the  smaller  quantity, 
as  you  have  occasion  to  use  it.  With  these  all  carefully  prepared, 
redeveloping,  as  a  rule,  is  unnecessary.  Still  there  are  many  opera¬ 
tors  who  prefer  an  intense  negative  to  a  delicate  one  ;  so  in  case  the 
negatives  wTant  more  vigour,  make  the  following 

Redeveloping  Solutions. — Take  ten  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and 
add  ten  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  fifteen  grains  of  citric  acid ; 
shake  till  dissolved,  and  mark  this  bottle  No.  1.  Then  take  ten  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  arid  dissolve  one  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver;  mark 
this  bottle  No.  2.  You  will  next  need  a 

Fixing  Solution  (for  Negatives ) — which  is  simply  three  ounces 
(by  weight)  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolved  in  ten  ounces  of 
water.  Having  all  your  chemicals  carefully  prepared,  next  proceed  to 

Clean  Glasses. — Take  a  10  X  12  deep  photographic  ware  dish  and 
pour  therein  ten  ounces  of  commercial  nitric  acid,  ten  ounces  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  twenty  ounces  of  water  ;  mix  together  by  stirring  it  with 
a  glass  ;  immerse  the  glasses  and  leave  them  in  over  night.  When 
you  remove  the  glass  from  the  acid  wash  each  plate  separately, 
under  running  water,  with  a  piece  of  flannel ;  then  set  aside  to  dry. 
When  thoroughly  dry  they  will  only  need  a  little  rubbing  over  with 
alcohol  and  polishing  with  clean  flannel.  You  can  wash  and  clean 
enough  glasses  of  different  sizes  at  a  time  to  last  for  several  weeks. 
After  they  are  cleaned  as  described  they  are  ready  for  service. 
Some  recommend  to  albumenise  the  plates ;  this  I  would  not  advise 
— it  will  not  make  the  glass  any  cleaner  than  by  the  above  method. 
I  have  seen  many  elegant  negatives  ruined  by  blistering  of  the 
albumen  film,  which  could  not  happen  to  glasses  cleaned  as  recom¬ 
mended.  Now,  as  you  can  command  a  clean  glass,  good  bath,  col¬ 
lodion,  developer,  and  a  first-rate  redeveloper,  we  shall  proceed  to 
action. 

It  is  supposed  that  your 

Skylight  Room  is  so  situated  as  to  face  the  north.  As  this  cannot 
always  be  so  obtained  the  glasses  in  the  skylight  should  be  ground  or 
blue-frosted. 

The  glass  room  should  present  a  neat,  clean,  and  cheerful  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  should  be  provided  with  one  plain  woollen  background, 
one  parlour-scene  ground,  one  reflecting  screen,  cocoa  matting, 
several  good  head-rests,  one  or  more  operating  chairs,  one  child’s 
lounge,  one  neat  table,  one  curtain,  several  small  figures,  a  few 
books,  a  camera-stand,  with  a  first-class  camera-box  and  lens  and 
focussing  cloth.  A  few  toys  should  be  handy  for  the  amusement  of 
the  little  ones. 

With  so  inviting  a  gallery  as  is  here  described  you  will  be  honoured 
with  customers,  who,  of  course,  are  received  politely,  and  shown  the 
various  sizes  and  styles  of  photographic  work  in  your  sales-room. 
After  the  style  has  been  decided  upon  respectfully  ask  the  name, 
which  is  entered  on  the  register,  properly  numbered,  and  to  each 
name  you  have  a  number,  which  is  placed  on  the  operator’s  and 
“  retain  ”  checks.  Your  customer  is  next  shown  to  the  dressing-room, 
while  you  prepare  the  plate,  which  is  taken  in  the  left-hand  and 
dusted  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush ;  then  flow  with  collodion,  which 
should  be  poured  from  a  cometless  collodion  vial.  Allow  the  collo¬ 
dion  to  flow  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  plate  and  drain  the 
surplus  back  into  the  vial,  keeping  the  plate  in  a  rocking  motion  to 
prevent  ribbing  of  the  film.  When  the  collodion  is  well  set  close 
the  dark-room  door,  uncover  the  bath  solution,  place  the  plate  on 
the  dipper,  and  immerse  it  slowly,  but  do  not  stop  it  until  it  is  covered 
in  the  solution ;  cover  up  the  bath  and  proceed  to  arrange  your 
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subject  and  the  camera.  After  this  is  done  step  into  the  dark  room 
and  remove  the  plate  from  the  bath  to  the  shield,  which  is  then  to 
take  the  place  of  the  ground  glass,  the  slide  being  slowly  drawn  out. 
All  being  ready  see  that  the  arrangement  is  all  right ;  then  give  a 
gentle  intimation  to  your  sitter  that  you  are  ready,  and  quietly 
remove  the  cloth  from  the  tube.  The  time  for  exposure  varies 
according  to  the  light.  All  working  well  it  usually  takes  from 
twenty  to  thirty  seconds  for  a  negative,  or  half  that  time  for  a 
positive.  The  exposure  being  made  cover  over  the  tube,  slowly  put 
back  the  slide,  and  remove  the  holder  to  the  dark  room  ;  at  the  same 
time  intimate  to  the  sitter  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  still  any 
longer,  and  that  in  a  few  moments  you  will  be  able  to  say  whether 
the  negative  is  good  or  not. 

After  closing  the  dark-room  door  remove  the  plate  from  the 
shield,  holding  it  in  the  left  hand,  and,  with  the  developer  in  the 
right  hand,  flow  quickly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate.  As 
soon  as  the  image  makes  its  appearance  notice  closely,  and  continue 
the  solution  on  the  plate  till  you  can  see  the  drapery  and  half¬ 
tones  distinctly.  When  all  has  been  developed  fully  wash  the  plate 
well  under  running  water ;  if  it  looks  intense  enough  when  viewed 
through  transparent  light  it  can  be  brought  to  daylight  and  placed 
in  a  dish  containing  the  fixing  solution  for  negatives.  Should  you, 
however,  not  be  satisfied  with  the  intensity  before  the  plate  is  taken 
out  of  the  dark  room,  redevelope  it  as  follows : — -Pour  into  a  one- 
ounce,  wide-mouth  vial  enough  of  redeveloping  solution  No.  1  to 
cover  the  plate.  Pour  this  off  and  on  the  negative  several  times ; 
then  add  a  few  drops  of  solution  No.  2  in  the  vial,  and  again  pour 
on  and  off  the  tube  till  the  desired  intensity  is  obtained ;  then  wash 
the  plate  well,  and  place  in  the  fixing  solution.  The  remaining 
solution  in  the  vial  is  thrown  away  and  the  vial  washed  and  cleaned, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  the  next  negative — using  always  just 
enough  out  of  the  stock  bottle  No.  1  to  flow  whatever  sized  plate  you 
may  be  developing.  If  the  fixing  solution  is  made  according  to  in¬ 
structions  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  negative  is  fixed.  After 
removing  from  the  dish  it  is  to  be  thoroughly  washed  and  set  aside 
to  dry.  The  sitter  is  then  informed  that  the  negative  is  satisfactory. 
If  a  customer  desires  to  see  a  negative  always  show  it ;  while  they 
can  judge  but  little  from  one,  still  it  gratifies  their  curiosity. 
Should  a  customer  desire  to  see  a  proof  request  a  call  next  morning, 
when  you  will  have  one  ready.  This  plan  is  always  the  best ;  then, 
in  case  any  displeasure  exists  regarding  the  position,  expression, 
&c.,  you  have  only  the  negative  work  to  do  over,  and  not  the  waste 
of  time  and  material  on  finished  pictures. 

The  negative  next  requires  varnishing.  After  the  varnish  is  dry 
scratch  on  one  side,  near  the  edge,  the  number  of  the  negative  and 
the  number  of  prints  wanted. 

As  you  have  now  a  good  negative,  which  is  the  foundation  for  the 
production  of  fine  photographs,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  solutions  which  will  give  uniform  and  brilliant  prints. 
Prepare  the 

Silver  Solution  for  Albumen  Paper  as  follows : — To  twenty-four 
ounces  of  distilled  water  add  two  ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  when 
dissolved  take  from  this  four  ounces  in  a  graduated  measure,  and  add 
liquid  of  ammonia,  a  few  drops  at  a  time.  At  first  it  will  turn  brown 
and  muddy-looking.  Continue  to  add  the  ammonia  till  it  becomes 
clear,  then  pour  it  back  to  the  twenty  ounces  solution,  which  will 
turn  brown.  Now  add  to  this  drop  by  drop  of  chemically  pure  nitric 
acid  until  the  solution  becomes  clear  again.  To  facilitate  the  action 
shake  the  solution  slightly  immediately  after  the  acid  is  added. 
When  clear  add  two  ounces  of  ninety-five  per  cent,  alcohol;  filter,  and 
it  is  ready  for  use.  Next  wash  carefully  the  silver  dish,  pour  in  the 
solution,  and  float  the  albumenised  side  of  the  paper  in  sheets  as 
large  as  the  dish  will  allow.  After  the  paper  is  thoroughly  dry  (it  is 
understood  that  silvering  and  drying  is  to  be  done  in  a  dark  room), 
it  is  ready  for  the  fuming  box,  which  is  arranged  by  placing  at  the 
bottom  of  a  tight  box  a  saucer,  and  then  pin  the  paper  inside  the 
box  so  that  the  vapours  of  ammonia  can  freely  pass  between  the 
sheets;  then,  when  all  the  paper  is  perfectly  adjusted,  pour  in  the 
saucer  at  the  bottom  from  one-half  to  two  ounces  of  liquid  of  ammonia, 
according  to  the  number  of  sheets  there  are  to  fume.  Shut  the  box 
tight ;  let  the  paper  remain  therein  some  ten  minutes,  then  remove, 
and  it  is  ready  for  printing. 

This  fuming-box  must  be  outside  the  chemical  and  silvering  rooms ; 
it  is  best  to  keep  it  near  a  window,  so  that  the  surplus  fumes  will 
not  mix  with  your  manipulations  in  the  adjoining  rooms.  After  the 
paper  is  all  fumed  for  the  day’s  printing  the  ammonia  in  the  saucer 
is  thrown  away,  and  a  fresh  supply  taken  from  the  stock  bottle  for 
each  day’s  fuming. 

Printing  the  Photographs. — Cut  the  paper  in  sizes  to  suit  the 
negatives;  dii3t  the  face  of  the  negative  and  clean  the  back.  Then 


place  it  in  the  printing-frame,  varnished  side  up ;  place  on  it  the 
silvered  side  of  the  paper,  and  close  the  back  of  the  press.  See 
that  the  contact  is  perfect  before  exposing  to  the  light.  When  ex¬ 
amining  the  prints  do  not  let  too  much  light  fall  on  the  part  exposed 
during  such  examination.  Make  the  prints  about  two  shades  darker 
than  they  should  be  when  finished,  as  in  the  subsequent  operations 
they  will  come  out  about  right.  As  soon  as  sufficiently  dark  remove 
the  print  from  the  frame,  and  place  in  a  box  excluded  from  light. 
Print  from  this,  and  any  other  negatives  you  may  have,  the  number 
required.  When  finished  place  the  prints  in  a  dish  of  clean  water 
— this  operation  should  be  done  in  a  diffused  light — and  profuse 
washing  is  necessary  to  remove  all  free  silver  from  the  prints.  A 
running  stream  is  best ;  but,  as  this  cannot  always  be  had,  four  or 
five  changes  of  water,  at  least,  are  necessary,  and  each  time  a  large 
quantity.  After  this  washing, 

Toning  the  Prints  is  next  in  order.  Great  care  in  toning  should 
be  exercised,  as  much  of  the  appearance  of  the  finished  photographs 
depends  on  this  manipulation.  Dissolve  fifteen  grains  of  chloride  of 
gold  (Cooper’s  or  Magee’s)  in  ten  ounces  of  water  ;  add  five  grains  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda ;  shake  the  solution,  and  label  the  bottle  “  gold 
solution.”  Then  make  the  toning  solution  as  follows  : — Dissolve  in 
sixteen  ounces  of  water  thirty  grains  of  table  salt,  thirty  grains  acetate 
of  soda,  and  one  ounce  of  the  gold  solution ;  pour  this  in  the  toning  dish, 
and  place  in  the  prints,  one  by  one,  till  some  two  dozen  prints  are  in 
toning.  Then  keep  them  in  constant  motion  by  picking  up  the  bottom 
ones  and  laying  them  on  the  top,  so  that  they  may  tone  evenly,  and 
that  the  solution  may  pass  through  them  equally  in  every  way ;  for 
if  one  print  should  stick  to  the  other  an  uneven  tone  would  be  the 
result.  As  soon  as  the  prints  are  toned  place  them  in  a  dish  of  clean 
water,  which  should  be  by  your  side ;  place  more  prints  in  the  toning, 
till  all  are  thus  nicely  and  carefully  toned.  If  there  are  many  to 
tone— say  one  or  two  hundred  prints— it  will  be  necessary,  towards  the 
later  ones,  to  add  a  little  more  of  the  gold  solution.  This  must  be  done 
while  there  are  prints  in  the  toning  solutions  ;  mix  well,  and  it  will 
be  ready  to  receive  more  prints.  When  all  are  toned  and  in  the  water 
wash  them  in  several  changes  of  water,  filter  the  toning  solution  back 
into  the  bottle,  stand  in  its  place,  wash  out  the  toning  dish  and  put  it 
in  its  place.  The  toning  solution  is  good,  as  long  as  there  is  any  left, 
by  adding  for  each  day’s  prints  a  few  grains  of  salt,  acetate  of  soda, 
and  gold  solution,  in  quantity  according  to  the  number  of  prints  to 
tone.  When  the  solution  gets  reduced,  make  new  as  before  described, 
and  add  it  to  the  old.  It  is  best  to  have  the  toning  solution  slightly 
warm  during  toning  ;  it  works  more  rapidly,  requires  much  less  gold, 
and  gives  richer  tones.  Those  desiring  a  dark  tone  will  leave  the 
prints  in  the  solution  till  they  are  of  a  purple  hue ;  if  the  prints  are  to 
be  of  a  warm  brown  tone,  remove  them  from  the  toning  bath  when  of 
that  appearance. 

Fixing  Solution. — Dissolve  four  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
twenty  ounces  of  water  and  one  ounce  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Pour  this 
into  the  fixing  dish,  place  the  toned  prints  from  the  water  in  this  solu¬ 
tion,  one  by  one,  until  all  are  in ;  then  keep  them  in  constant  motion 
by  pulling  up  the  bottom  ones  and  placing  them  on  the  top,  covering 
each  print  with  solution  before  placing  another  on  top  of  it.  To 
judge  when  the  prints  are  fixed  hold  them  up  to  the  light,  and  when 
they  appear  perfectly  clear  and  transparent  remove  them  to  the  water 
dish.  The  time  to  fix  prints  varies  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes. 
After  having  all  the  prints  transferred  to  clean  water,  the  fixing  solu¬ 
tion  is  thrown  away,  and  for  every  day’s  work  a  new  fixing  solution 
is  made.  Never  use  this  solution  a  second  time.  Wash  out  the 
fixing  dish,  stand  in  its  place,  and  turn  your  attention  to  the  washing 
out  of  the  hyposulphite  from  the  prints.  To  accomplish  this  success¬ 
fully  a  stream  of  running  water  should  be  allowed  to  play  on  them  for 
several  hours;  but  as  some  may  not  have  the  desired  water  facilities, 
the  prints  should  be  placed  in  a  dish  of  fresh  water,  and  the  water 
changed  about  every  half  hour,  continuing  this  for  three  or  four 
hours.  After  the  prints  have  been  thoroughly  washed  hang 
them  up  to  dry,  for  which  purpose  use  clothes-snaps,  which  are 
fastened  to  a  line.  If  the  prints  are  large  use  two  snaps;  the 
small-sized  prints  may  be  laid  on  clean  sheets  of  brown  paper,  face 
up.  When  dry,  assort  the  sizes  and  proceed  to  trim  them.  Lay 
the  prints  on  a  glass  sheet,  have  the  desired  glass  cutters,  which  are 
placed  on  the  print,  and  have  the  picture  straight  all  around ;  then  with 
a  sharp  penknife  cut  the  edges  outside  the  glass  cutter.  Large  sizes 
are  first  marked  oval  or  square,  as  may  be  wished,  by  laying  a  matt 
and  running  a  pencil  mark  around  the  opening  of  the  matt,  and  then 
cutting  carefully  with  sharp  shears,  following  the  pencil  mark.  Brass 
matts  are  also  used ;  they  are  laid  on  the  picture  and  cut  around  the 
opening  of  the  matt  with  a  sharp  penknife,  pressing  on  the  matt  with 
the  left  hand  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  out  of  its  position.  After  all 
the  prints  are  neatly  trimmed  they  are  next  to  be  mounted.  There 
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being  such  a  large  variety  of  card  mounts  I  cannot  recommend  any 
particular  style.  In  my  establishment  I  use  the  four  ply,  round- 
cornered,  rose-tinted,  plain  card  mounts,  which  come  only  in  carte 
and  imperial  sizes.  The  larger  prints  we  mount  on  gilt  oval  card¬ 
boards,  using  the  white  for  full  prints,  and  the  buff  or  grey  coloured 
for  vignettes.  There  are  also  many  substances  recommended  for 
mounting  the  prints.  As  I  have  successfully  used  gum  arabic,  I 
have  never  tried  any  other  paste.  Photographs  mounted  with  gum 
arabic  some  eight  years  ago  are  today  as  pure  in  the  whites  as  when 
first  made.  This  gives  me  confidence  in  the  paste,  which  I  prepare 
as  follows : — Take  a  one-pound,  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  dissolve 
therein  four  ounces  of  gum  arabic  in  eight  ounces  of  water ;  cut  a  stick 
to  stir  it  with  occasionally  when  the  gum  is  dissolved,  and,  before  using, 
strain  it  through  muslin  into  a  clean  collodion  vial.  When  about  to 
use,  pour  from  this  into  a  clean  saucer  as  much  as  is  wanted,  and 
with  a  paste  brush  apply  it  to  the  backs  of  the  photographs ;  care¬ 
fully  lay  them  on  the  cards  so  that  they  come  in  neatly  between  the 
lines  or  around  the  oval.  When  they  are  straight,  rub  them  down 
with  a  piece  of  clean  white  muslin,  wrapped  round  the  forefinger  of 
the  right  hand.  Should  any  gum  get  on  the  face  of  the  picture  in 
pasting,  remove  it  by  slightly  wetting  the  end  of  the  muslin  and  rub¬ 
bing  it  off. 

After  the  mounting  is  performed,  the  pictures  are  to  be  assorted. 
Have  the  negatives  by  your  side,  and  place  the  number  of  each 
negative  on  an  envelope  and  on  the  backs  of  each  picture ;  when 
the  customer  presents  the  retain  check,  the  number  to  correspond 
will  be  on  the  envelope.  This  is  a  simple  arrangement  which  saves 
time  and  confusion.  Next,  have  a  suitable  place  for  the  negatives, 
which  should  be  retained  for  one  or  two  years,  in  case  parties  desire 
duplicate  prints.  If  your  customers  desire  one  or  more  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  coloured,  and  if  you  do  not  feel  competent  to  do  it  satisfactorily, 
you  will  notice  in  the  photographic  department  of  this  book  arrange¬ 
ments  which  will  enable  you  to  take  in  all  such  orders,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction.  In  large  cities  it  is  now  quite  general  to  retouch 
the  negatives,  thereby  securing  prints  which  resemble  finely  India- 
inked  photographs.  Photographs  from  properly-retouched  negatives 
are  really  very  fine,  and  customers  willingly  pay  an  extra  price  for 
them. 

When  you  desire  a  finely-coloured  photograph,  either  in  India  ink, 
pastel,  water  colour  or  oil,  you  will  have  to  make  the  prints  on  plain 
paper ;  also,  copies  which  usually  require  some  artist’s  work  to  make 
them  saleable  should  be  printed  on  plain  paper,  for  the  artists  prefer 
to  colour  on  plain  paper. 

Remarks. — The  bath,  from  constant  use,  will  become  charged  or 
filled  with  alcohol  and  ether  from  the  collodion,  which  will  show 
itself  in  this  way When  you  attempt  to  develope  your  plate,  the 
developer  will  not  flow  evenly,  but  will  crawl  (so  to  express  it)  over 
the  plate  like  oil  and  water  together,  or  like  a  developer  that  has  not 
sufficient  acid  in  it.  To  remedy  this,  and  also  to  get  rid  of  a  surplus 
of  iodide  of  silver  in  the  bath,  which  also  comes  from  collodion,  and 
which  causes  the  negative  to  be  filled  with  little  pinholes,  add  as 
much  pure  soft  water  as  you  have  solution-say,  reduce  it  to  about 
twenty-five  grains  strong;  shake  well,  stand  in  the  sunlight  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  filter,  and  boil  down  one-half.  After  it  has 
cooled  test  it,  and  if  too  strong  add  water  until  you  get  it  to  fifty 
grains ;  or,  if  too  weak,  add  silver  till  the  required  strength  is 
obtained.  Filter  clean  through  new  filtering  paper,  and  you  will  have 
a  bath  better  than  new — needs  no  iodising  or  acid— it  is  just  right  to 
produce  excellent  results.  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  treated  all 
my  baths  in  this  manner,  and  have  tried  all  other  modes  recom¬ 
mended,  but  find  none  equal  to  this  simple  and  reliable  process. 

If  your  negative  is  streaky ,  add  a  few  drops  C.  P.  nitric  acid  to  the 
bath  ;  if  not  intense,  and  the  pictures  look  like  ambrotypes,  the  bath 
is  too  acid.  Add  a  few  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  shake  and  filter, 
but  never  use  this  filter  again.  Also,  if  the  negative  is  foggy,  or  looks 
muddy  and  dirty,  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  will  often  remedy  this. 
By  practice  you  can  tell  from  the  smell  of  a  bath  when  it  wants  boil¬ 
ing  down,  as  it  will  smell  of  alcohol  and  ether,  or  have  rather  a  musty 
smell.  The  bath  should  be  fifty  grains  strong  in  cold  weather,  and 
forty  grains  in  warm  weather.  The  chemical  and  operating  rooms 
should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  70°.  When  a  bath  fails  to 
give  good  results  after  it  has  been  reduced  and  boiled  as  described, 
reduce  it  into  chloride  of  silver  and  send  it  to  the  refiner,  for  this  is 
better  than  to  waste  more  time  on  it. 

If  the  plate  has  a  thin,  bluish  appearance  when  you  take  it  from 
the  bath,  the  bath  is  too  strong  for  the  collodion,  in  which  case  it 
should  be  weakened.  This,  however,  will  not  be  necessary  if  you 
work  according  to  instructions  in  the  preceding  pages,  for  you  will 
find  all  the  chemicals  to  harmonise  so  as  to  produce  negatives  of 
uniform  intensity  without  the  least  uncertainty. 
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REMARKABLE  SOLAR  PHENOMENON. 

[Pittsburgh  Commercial.] 


Prof.  Lang  lev,  writing  from  the  Observatory,  Alleghany,  September 
26,  says  that  the  appearance  of  spots  on  the  sun  large  enough  to  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  is  a  rare  occurrence,  but  it  may  now  he  noticed 
by  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  observe  them.  The  aspect  of  the 
sun  through  a  large  telescope  is  one  just  now  of  singular  interest,  and 
it  seems  to  claim  special  attention  from  the  observers. 

Here,  where  the  remarkable  changes  of  the  solar  surface  have  formed 
the  subject  of  remarkable  observation,  daily  maps  of  the  position  of  the 
spots  are  made,  and  their  singular  variations  have  been  the  object  of 
most  interested  scrutiny. 

The  side  of  the  sun  now  turned  toward  us  is  today  covered  with 
hundreds  of  them,  of  all  sizes  and  in  all  stages  of  growth,  while  the 
opposite  side  to  be  presented  to  us  a  few  days  later  is  comparatively 


The  area  of  one  of  the  spots  which  is  now  near  the  centre  of  the  disc 
has  been  computed  from  careful  measurements,  and  found  to  exceed 
2,300,000  square  miles.  Such  immense  numbers  convey  no  very  definite 
impression,  and  perhaps  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  size  may  be  gained  by 
comparing  it  with  that  of  the  earth,  whose  entire  area  is  less  than  a 
tenth  part  of  that  just  given. 

This  is  the  area  of  the  penumbra— an  immense  expanse  of  variegated 
forms,  crossed  by  channels  and  convergent  streams  of  luminous  matter, 
all  shifting  under  some  action  like  that  of  some  whirlwind  which  is 
twisting  them  from  one  position  to  another,  and  changing  their 
forms  from  hour  to  hour.  The  current  sometimes  appears  to  rush 
downward,  carrying  with  it  great  masses  of  the  luminous  matter  to 
lower  depths,  and  opening,  as  it  does  so,  black  cavities  of  a  size  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  scale  on  which  this  action  is  carried. 

The  largest  of  these  cavities  is  seen  to  be  overhung  with  parts  of  the 
brilliant  surface,  which  visibly  break  away  in  enormous  portions  and 
sink  in  it,  out  of  sight ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  within  the  truth-to  say  that 
a  globe  the  size  of  the  world  might  be  dropped  in  without  touching 
either  side.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  infinite  and  exhaustless  energy  pf  which  one  is  conscious  while 
beholding  this  with  adequate  optical  aid.  Masses  the  size  of  whole 
continents  are  utterly  changed  in  shape  or  disappear  from  one  day  to 
another.  Sometimes  the  observer  watches  them,  and  the  whole  “spot” 
is,  to  all  appearance,  being  slowly  rotated  by  the  cyclones  which  are 
visibly  working  there. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  centres  of  similar  action,  not  all  on  the  same 
scale,  but  baffling  the  eye  by  their  number  and  incessant  change  of 
form,  which  the  draftsman  labours  after  in  vain,  and  which  even  the 
photographer  can  but  imperfectly  render.  At  one  of  our  largest  obser¬ 
vatories  the  photographer  is  employed  to  make  a  daily  chart  of  these 
changes,  and  an  inspection  of  its  truthful  and  unbiassed  record  will 
convey  a  more  conclusive  sense  of  the  almost  awful  magnitude  and 
energy  of  the  solar  forces  than  the  most  vivid  description. 

One  who  has  been  accustomed  to  watch  them  must  feel  the  inadequacy 
of  any  attempt  to  desci’ibe  these  “spots,”  and  still  more  so  of  the  fatality 
of  trying  to  convey  his  own  impression  by  any  extravagance  of  descrip¬ 
tion  or  comparison. 

The  wonder  must  lie  in  the  consideration  of  authentic  measurements, 
which  are  left  to  tell  their  own  story. 

The  public  may  not  share  the  interest  of  the  professional  observer  in 
such  matters,  but  our  own  planet  is  too  intimately  connected  with  these 
phenomena  not  to  make  them  claim  some  interest  from  all  of  us.  Why 
these  magnetic  needles  move  responsively  to  these  great  changes  in  the 
sun,  or  why  auroras  will  light  up  our  winter  sky,  at  intervals  more 
frequently  repeated  as  this  solar  action  is  more  violent,  are  questions 
which  astronomy  is  now  trying  to  answer.  The  fact  that  they  do  so  is 
certain ;  the  cause  is  still  wholly  unknown  to  science. 


Comspnbtim. 

Blurring. — Atmospheric  Effect. — Hyperboloidal  Lenses. 

I  have  been  for  some  time  past  too  much  taken  up  with  photographic 
studies  to  be  worth  much  as  a  correspondent.  Later  I  expect  to  send 
you  some  results  from  these  as  yet  unfinished  examinations,  which 
relate  to  a  new  mode  of  developing  plates  both  wet  and  dry,  to  a  new 
mode  of  preserving  dry  plates,  and  to  blurring.  There  is  something 
very  curious  and  difficult  to  understand  in  connection  with  blurring — 
why  it  pursues  some  photographers  and  spares  others.  My  friend,  M. 
de  Constant,  wrote  me  some  time  back  that  he  never  backed  his  plates, 
and  yet  never  was  troubled  in  this  way.  So,  too,  mention  is  made  in 
your  pages,  some  years  back,  of  a  set  of  large  tannin  plates  made  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  with  which  no  protection  to  the  hack  was  employed,  and 
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nevertheless  the  absence  of  blurring  was  complete.  The  testimony  of 
two  such  able  photographers  must  go  for  a  great  deal.  Nevertheless, 
very  few  dry-plate  workers  would  like  to  dispense  with  backing.  The 
reason  of  this  very  divergent  experience  is  not  easy  to  reach.  It  may 
be  suggested,  however,  that  something  may  depend  upon  the  mode  of 
working,  and  something  on  the  selection  of  views  to  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  operator  tends. 

For  example :  if  a  plate  be  kept  in  constant  motion  in  the  nitrate  bath 
and  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  oily  marks  disappear  from  the  surface, 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  layer  next  to  the  glass  will  contain  a 
good  deal  of  unaltered  bromide  and  iodide,  and  be  comparatively  in¬ 
sensitive  to  weak  reflected  rays.  Again :  the  character  of  the  scenery 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  blurring.  Dark  bare  branches  against  the 
sky  are  extremely  apt  to  be  blurred;  but  if  these  same  branches  are 
projected  against  a  hill  side,  or  buildings,  or  against  foliage,  there  will 
be  comparatively  little  disposition  to  blur.  Very  much  depends  also 
upon  the  sky  itself.  A  sky  covered  with  luminous  clouds  is  very  provo. 
cative  of  blurring,  a  clear  blue  one  far  less  so.  It  is  remarkable  how 
little  light  a  blue  sky  returns  us.  White  painted  woodwork  and  white 
marble  will  develope  to  absolute  opacity  with  the  same  amount  of 
development  that  will  leave  a  perfectly  blue  sky  quite  thin. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  bound  volume  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  of  about  half-a-dozen  years  ago,  I  chanced  upon  an 
amusing  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  atmospheric  perspective.  One 
praises  a  print  for  its  atmospheric  perspective,  the  other  observes  that 
that  is  what  he  calls  “out  of  focus.”  The  first  returns  that  he  considers 
it  contrary  to  the  principles  of  art  to  represent  more  in  a  picture  than 
the  eye  can  take  in  in  a  landscape,  to  which  the  other  retorts  that  a 
pair  of  sharp  eyes  can  see  a  great  deal  more  in  nature  than  some  people 
suppose.  This  discussion  recalled  to  me  a  recent  experience  in  view¬ 
taking,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

The  foreground  of  the  view  consisted  of  a  hedgerow  composed  of 
bushes  and  trees  quite  near  to  the  camera.  Over  and  through  this 
hedgerow  was  seen  a  hill  side,  half-a-mile  to  three-quarters  away. 
Nothing  was  visible  between,  for  the  intervening  space  was  occupied  by 
a  river  passing  through  a  ravine  so  deep  as  to  be  completely  concealed 
by  the  foreground.  I  need  not  remind  your  readers  that  this  sort  of 
view  offers  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  cases  of  focussing,  for  where 
leaves  and  branches  near  to  the  camera  and  at  the  centre  of  the  picture 
are  projected  against  a  distant  hill  side,  there  can  be  little  or  no  help 
got  from  a  swing-back,  and  the  powers  of  the  lens  are  apt  to  be  severely 
tried  ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  with  the  view  lens  that  such 
difficulties  can  be  conquered,  at  least  without  the  use  of  a  very  small 
stop.  In  the  case  I  am  speaking  of,  I  was  determined  to  have  the 
foliage  in  the  foreground  full  of  detail  and  of  variety  of  tone  ;  the  expo¬ 
sure  and  the  development  were  therefore  both  a  little  prolonged,  and 
when  the  negative  came  to  be  examined  by  daylight  the  distance  looked 
a  little  thick  and  hazy.  Nevertheless,  on  examination  with  a  micro¬ 
scope,  it  appeared  that  the  window  bars  of  a  small  window  in  a  cottage 
in  the  distance  (about  half-a-mile  away)  were  well-defined  and  clear. 

Now,  if  we  compare  this  result  and  the  before-mentioned  discussion, 
we  see  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  decidedly  advanced  by  one  of  the 
interlocutors  and  only  in  part  denied  by  the  other,  there  is  no  real  con¬ 
nection  between  atmospheric  effect  and  want  of  focus  ;  that,  in  fact,  the 
connection  is  only  an  apparent  one.  In  the  negative  I  have  spoken  of 
there  was  excess  of  atmospheric  effect ;  the  distance  was  a  little  too 
dense,  because  there  was  too  much  light  returned  to  the  lens  by  the 
atmosphere  between  it  and  the  distance.  But  the  distance  was  perfectly 
in  focus  when  tested,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  be  so  at  first  sight. 

It  is  an  interesting  speculation  as  to  whether  all  our  forms  of  lenses 
now  in  use  may  not  at  some  future  time  be  discarded  for  very  different 
ones.  The  difficulties  in  grinding  any  but  spherical  curves  are,  of 
course,  very  great,  but  are  they  insurmountable  ?  Mr.  Furlong  once 
made  an  ingenious  suggestion  in  your  pages  to  take  a  square  piece  of 
glass  and  grind  one  face  of  it  to  a  cylindrical  surface,  having  an  ellipsoid 
as  its  section,  and  the  opposite  face  in  the  same  way,  but  crosswise  or 
at  right  angles. 

This  method  of  distributing  one-half  the  curvature  upon  one  face  and 
half  upon  the  other  has  been  long  utilised  in  the  formation  of  cylindrical 
lenses,  the  opposite  faces  of  which  have  cylindrical  curves  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  entirely  certain  that  the 
principle  could  be  applied  in  this  way.  Chromatic  aberration  would 
also  remain  to  be  conquered. 

Perhaps  a  more  inviting  field  for  experiment  would  be  in  the  produc¬ 


tion  of  a  plano-convex  lens  having  its  curved  surface  an  hyperboloid 
of  revolution,  and  tinged  of  a  pale  blue  colour.  It  is  true  that  a 
blue  image  is  a  very  faint  one  to  the  eyes  ;  but  as  such  a  lens 
could  be  used  with  its  full  opening,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  this 
difficulty  in  focussing  might  be  removed  by  the  great  quantity  of  light 
that  would  be  admitted,  or  a  focussing  screen  of  blue  glass  might 
be  used.  It  is  even  a  question  whether  the  difficulty  of  having  a  sepa¬ 
rate  visual  focus  might  not  be  willingly  submitted  to,  in  consideration 
of  the  enormous  gain  of  power.  Let  us  try  a  few  calculations  on  the 
subject  of  this  gain  of  power. 

I  find  by  measurement  that  a  favourite  landscape  lens  has  two  inches 
diameter  inside  the  setting,  and  that  the  stop  which  I  generally  use  has 
four-tenths  of  an  inch  opening.  Occasionally  I  use  a  larger  stop,  but  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  is  the  proper  size.  The  ratio  of  these  diame¬ 
ters  is,  therefore,  20  :  4,  and  the  amount  of  light  which  I  can  use  is  but 
one-twenty -fifth  of  the  whole.  As  the  effect  upon  the  sensitive  plate 
increases  more  rapidly  than  the  simple  increase  of  light,  it  is  quite  within 
limits  to  say  that  where  with  this  lens  I  now  must  expose,  let  us  say, 
for  one  minute,  an  exposure  of  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  seconds  would 
be  sufficient  if  I  were  not  obliged  to  use  a  stop.  This  is  the  amount  of 
gain  which  would  accrue  if  we  could  cure  the  defects  of  our  lenses  other¬ 
wise  than  by  stopping  them  down. 

The  question  is — How  can  we  produce  a  hyperbolic  surface  ?  The 
old  modes  of  grinding  are  quite  inapplicable,  but  cannot  new  ones  be 
found  ? 

Sulphuric  acid  has  a  remarkable  influence  upon  glass  in  checking  the 
violent  vibrations  which  lead  to  fracture  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
cut  it.  Does  it  not  seem  possible  that  a  lens  could  be  turned  in  a  lathe 
if  it  were  kept  immersed  more  or  less  in  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid  ?  As 
to  scattering  the  acid,  the  evil  results  to  the  workman  would  easily  be 
avoided  by  interposing  a  plate  of  glass  in  front  of  his  face,  or  by  a  cover 
to  the  vessel  with  an  opening  just  large  enough  to  permit  the  block  of 
glass  to  turn  in  it.  Something  analogous  to  the  lathe  is  necessary, 
because  the  axis  of  revolution  must  remain  unchanged  during  the 
shaping  of  the  lens. 

These,  of  course,  are  intended  only  as  speculations ;  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  enormous  advantages  to  be  acquired  by  abandoning 
spherical  curves  are  always  destined  to  be  neglected.  The  development 
to  which  photography  has  reached  is  such  that  expense  would  be  disre¬ 
garded  in  the  purchase  of  a  lens  possessing  the  qualities  which  we  can 
see  might  be  attained  with  the  aid  of  the  more  difficult  curves. 

I  am,  however,  disposed  to  think  that  the  true  object  for  which  to 
strive  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  direction  of  the  ellipsoidal  meniscus 
as  that  of  the  plano-convex  hyperboloid,  because  the  latter  form  seems 
more  likely  to  avoid  astigmation  in  the  oblique  pencils. 

Philadelphia,  October  26,  1870.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

— ♦ — 

Perhaps  a  few  occasional  notes  on  photographic  matters  from  this 
remote  corner  of  the  world  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers. 
There  is  a  general  impression,  I  know,  that  all  things  are  reversed  at 
the  Antipodes ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  sun  shines 
here — rather  too  much  some  times — and  that  the  laws  of  chemistry  are 
the  same  here  as  in  the  old  world.  The  fact  is  that  the  physical 
characteristics  of  Australia  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  photography. 
The  atmosphere  is  beautifully  clear  and  pure — like  the  Italian  skies, 
some  people  say ;  -while  the  climate  allows  us  to  photograph  all  the 
year  round.  We  have  abundance  of  grand  and  picturesque  scenery, 
some  of  which  I  hope  to  describe  to  you  at  a  future  time.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  are  in  great  force  here,  and  the  usual  disastrous 
competition  goes  on ;  but  three  or  four  studios  turn  out  what  I  suppose 
is  really  first-class  work.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
work  done  here  with  that  of  your  celebrated  artists,  and  I  may  have 
formed  too  high  an  opinion  of  our  local  productions ;  but  I  intend  to 
send  some  specimens  to  enable  you  to  form  your  own  opinion. 

I  cannot  begin  better  than  by  giving  an  account  of  the  figure  photo¬ 
graphy  makes  at  our  Exhibition ;  for  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
excitement  of  a  grand  (for  us)  Intercolonial  Exhibition,  which  was 
opened  on  the  30th  August. 

There  is  here  an  Agricultural  Society,  numbering  over  2,000  members, 
which  holds  yearly  an  exhibition  of  produce  and  manufactures ;  it  has 
also  added  a  fine  art  department,  in  which  photographers  can  place 
their  pictures  unchallenged  by  the  wielders  of  the  brush. 

This  year  being  the  centenary  of  Captain  Cook’s  landing  on  these 
shores,  everything  has  been  done  on  a  grander  scale  in  order  to  com- 
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memorate  that  event.  The  corporation  of  the  city  has  erected  a  fine 
building  of  brick  and  iron  in  Prince  Alfred’s  Park,  the  scene  of  the 
society’s  operations;  this  building  is  some  200  feet  in  length,  and  130 
in  width.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  its  appearance,  I  enclose  the 
first  carte  I  could  come  across,  which  I  beg  you  will  not  look  at  as  a 
specimen  of  the  state  of  photography  here. 

I  need  not  say  anything  about  the  “exhibits”  generally,  but  will 
proceed  at  once  to  the  gallery,  which  is  devoted  to  the  fine  arts.  The 
exhibits  in  this  department  number  in  the  catalogue  from  2,375  to 
2,914,  and  about  fifty  come  under  the  head  of  photography.  The  walls, 
which  are  about  150  feet  in  length,  are  completely  covered  with  pic¬ 
tures  ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  hung  as  badly  as  they  could  be. 
There  is  no  classification  whatever — oil  paintings,  water-colours,  photo¬ 
graphs,  large  and  small,  being  all  jumbled  together.  The  competitive  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  colonial  artists  are  chiefly  hung  on  the  eastern  wall ;  but 
even  this  arrangement  has  not  been  closely  adhered  to.  The  excuse 
must  be  made  for  the  committee  that  they  were  very  much  pressed  for 
time,  and  the  hanging  had  to  he  done  while  the  workmen  were  still  in 
the  building.  There  is  sure  to  be  an  improvement  in  this  respect  in 
future.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  different  classes  for 
the  different  branches  of  photography.  At  present  they  are  all  included 
in  one  ;  and  as  there  is,  I  believe,  only  one  prize,  it  will  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  award  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

The  only  English  photographs  shown  are  some  of  Robinson’s — The 
Gleaners,  The  Mountain  Dew  Girl,  &c. — which  seem  to  have  lost  their 
original  brilliancy.  There  is  also  a  series  of  autotypes  from  old  paintings. 

The  exhibits  from  the  neighbouring  colonies  are  rather  disappointing. 
Queensland  and  South  Australia  are  unrepresented.  Tasmania  sends  a 
few ;  but  I  miss  the  exquisite  stereographs  by  Clifford  of  tbe  fern-tree 
gullies— the  finest  photographs  of  foliage  I  have  ever  seen.  His  name 
appears  in  the  catalogue  as  an  exhibitor,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  pictures  by  him.  Neither  does  Victoria  make  a  good  show. 
Messrs.  Mayall  and  Sons  contribute  some  cartes  and  enlargements  ;  but, 
to  say  the  most  of  them,  they  are  not  above  the  average. 

There  are  several  large  frames  containing  views  of  various  Victorian 
boroughs,  which  as  specimens  of  photography  are  simply  disgraceful; 
most  of  them  are  dirty  faded  prints.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  they  are  not  exhibited  by  photographers. 

Mr.  Noone,  the  Government  photolithographer,  sends  some  large  views 
of  Melbourne ;  they  are  from  good,  clean  negatives,  but  as  pictures  they 
are  entirely  destroyed  by  hideous  blank  skies  dividing  them  in  half. 
But  he  redeems  the  whole  by  his  superb  collection  of  pbotolitbogr apb s 
by  Osborne’s  process,  which  was,  I  believe,  discovered  in  that  colony. 
They  are  forty-two  in  number,  of  various  sizes  up  to  12  x  15,  and  are 
reproductions  of  old  engravings  on  wood.  They  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  all  respects.  Mr.  Severn  has  some  stereographs,  but  they  are  hung 
so  high  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  their  quality. 

Only  three  Sydney  amateurs  venture  to  show  their  productions.  Mr. 
Wilshire  has  a  whole-sheet  enlargement  of  vessels  lying  at  the  circular 
quay ;  Mr.  Gordon  has  sent  some  fine  portraits  of  dogs,  some  of  them 
instantaneous ;  and  my  contribution  is  a  set  of  5  x  4  landscapes  from 
tannin  and  eollodio-albumen  negatives,  the  only  specimens  of  dry-plate 
photography  exhibited. 

The  professional  photographers  are  not  strong  in  landscape.  Amongst 
Mr.  Degotardi’s  there  are  some  good  prints,  but  nothing  extraordinary. 
Mr.  F.  R.  Robinson  shows  some  large  street  views  and  public  buildings, 
which  neither  technically  nor  artistically  will  hear  criticism. 

But  it  is  in  portraiture  that  the  Sydney  artists  show  their  greatest 
strength.  Mr.  Victor  Prout,  who  took  a  prize  for  his  fine  enlargements 
last  year,  does  not  exhibit ;  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oswald  Allen,  D.  Scott, 
and  S.  H.  Newman  show  some  splendid  pictures,  varying  in  size  from 
cartes  to  18  x  15.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  them,  but  Mr. 
David  Scott’s  please  me  most,  especially  some  prints  about  6  x  8  in  size. 
Mr.  Newman’s  direct  photographs  on  15  x  18  plates  are  very  perfect, 
though  in  some  he  has  ventured  to  take  the  head  six  inches  in  length. 
They  all  exhibit  photographs  highly  finished  in  colours,  and  some  of 
them  are  really  art  pictures. 

Only  two  provincial  photographers  exhibit.  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Bathurst, 
has  some  very  fair  views  of  that  town.  Mr.  Hart,  of  Maitland,  shows 
some  enlargements,  which  are  rather  too  opaque  and  muddy  in  tone  to 
please  me;  but  his  Saronytypes  are  very  good. 

Of  the  special  branches  of  photography,  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  Melbourne  photolithographs.  Our  Government  photolithographer, 
Mr.  Sharkie,  also  exhibits  specimens  of  the  ordinary  work  of  tbe  office 
— maps,  &c.,  and  some  copies  of  steel  engravings,  which  I  mistook  at 


first  for  the  originals ;  but  on  the  whole  I  think  I  must  give  the  palm 
to  our  Victorian  rival  in  this  branch  of  the  art. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  also  furnishes  some  fine  silver  photo¬ 
graphs  of  engravings.  Mr.  Newman  has  some  exquisite  portraits  in 
carbon.  It  is  difficult  to  detect  any  difference  in  delicacy  of  detail  and 
gradation  between  them  and  their  silver  companions ;  in  tone  they  are 
slightly  colder.  He  also  shows  some  very  delicate  opalotypes,  plain 
and  coloured.  Mr.  Degotardi  exhibits  some  effective  photo -crayons. 
Mr.  Boake’s  mezzotints  are  well  finished. 

I  am  afraid  this  is  a  rather  meagre  account;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
examine  anything  closely  and  at  leisure,  from  the  immense  stream  of 
visitors  constantly  pouring  along  the  gallery. 

Should  you  deem  these  notes  from  our  far-off  land  sufficiently  inte¬ 
resting,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  you,  from  time  to  time,  whatever  seems 
to  me  worth  recording.  E.  B.  Docker,  M.A. 

Sydney,  September  7,  1S70. 


FUNGOID  GROWTHS  IN  ORGANIC  ACID  SOLUTIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  number  you  quote  a  method  for  preserv¬ 
ing  these  solutions  from  the  formation  of  fungoid  growths.  I  have 
used  for  the  last  two  years  carbolic  acid  for  the  same  purpose,  and  have 
kept  the  solutions  quite  free  from  growths  of  this  kind,  even  when  the 
solutions  have  been  made  many  months.  I  have  by  me  a  solution  that 
was  made  in  August  last,  and  the  little  left  in  the  bottle  is  quite  bright 
and  clear. 

I  add  about  four  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  eight  ounces  of  the  pyro- 
gallic  developing  solution.  The  carbolic  acid  is  the  pure  medicinal 
which  crystallises  when  cold  ;  it  becomes  liquid  by  warming,  and  then 
can  be  dropped  from  the  bottle. 

I  have  never  seen  any  difference  in  the  working  of  the  solution  after 
adding  the  carbolic  acid. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Edward  Woodward. 

Chester-road,  Macclesfield,  November  5,  1870. 


MR.  JOHNSON’S  CARBON  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  for  some  months  in  bad  health,  and  have 
during  that  period  systematically  and  advisedly  avoided,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  all  matters  relating  to  photography.  It  is  only  since  my  return 
home  that  I  have  read  your  Journal,  and  was,  therefore,  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Blair  and  those  of  our 
former  employ^,  Mr.  Firling,  in  your  September  numbers,  until  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  them  by  another  letter  of  Mr.  Blair’s  in  your  current 
number. 

Mr.  Blair  appears  very  anxious  to  prove  my  patent  bad  and  invalid. 
Now,  as  he  has  put  on  record  his  appreciation  of  the  very  liberal  terms 
upon  which  the  Autotype  Company  offer  the  use  of  it  and  their  other 
patents  to  the  public — viz. ,  without  asking  for  any  payment  for  their  use 
but  that  involved  in  the  purchase  of  the  pigment  paper  at  an  extremely 
low  price — Mr.  Blair’s  desire  to  upset  the  patent  cannot  proceed  from 
mere  benevolence  or  a  desire  for  the  public  advantage.  He  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  bave  tbe  use  of  tbe  patent  for  less  than  nothing ;  and  I  am  driven, 
therefore,  very  unwillingly,  to  the  conviction  that  he  desires  to  deprive 
me  of  that  small  modicum  of  credit  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  a 
successful  process. 

Mr.  Blair,  by  his  silence,  acquits  me  of  having  borrowed  anything 
from  him  out  of  the  numerous  highly-praiseworthy  but,  unhappily, 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  introduce  a  working  process  of  carbon  printing ; 
but  he  jumps  at  the  conclusion  that  I  must  have  acquired,  dishonestly, 
the  process  from  our  late  servant,  Mr.  Firling  ! 

As  Mr.  Blair,  no  doubt,  knows,  a  patent  is  based  upon  a  solemn  sta¬ 
tutory  declaration  of  the  inventor’s  belief  that  he  is  the  first  and  true 
inventor.  In  February,  1869,  I  made  this  declaration;  in  September, 
1870,  Mr.  Firling  states  that  he  had  informed  me,  eight  months  before  the 
date  of  my  patent,  that  he  could  “dispense  with  the  India-rubber  paper 
for  the  support  of  the  pictures  whilst  developing,  by  coating  the  papers 
with  wax  and  collodion  or  shellac  varnish.”  Now,  if  this  statement — 
which  is  grossly  false,  as  I  shall  on  another  occasion  clearly  prove — 
impugned  the  validity  of  my  patent,  the  question  would  have  been 
simply  one  of  relative  veracity. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  with  ordinary  men,  one  would 
have  thought  that  an  asseveration  made  at  the  date  of  the  transaction, 
and  backed  by  a  solemn  statutory  declaration  of  its  truth,  would  have 
outweighed  an  informal  statement  made  from  recollection  of  events 
occurring  two  years  previously.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Blair;  influenced  by 
his  desire  to  annul  the  patent,  or,  rather,  to  discredit  the  inventor, 
the  sanction  of  an  oath  or  its  legal  equivalent — the  infraction  of  which 
is  perjury,  and  liable  to  a  degrading  punishment — appears  to  have  no 
value  in  his  eyes,  and  he  sets  it  aside  as  less  trustworthy  than  the  mere 
recollections  of  another  without  such  sanction.  .  ... 

I  do  not,  however,  complain  of  Mr.  Blair’s  peculiar  appreciation  of 
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testimony.  What  I  do  complain  of  is  that  Mr.  Blair  condemns  me  by 
inference  only,  and  not  upon  a  direct  statement  of  Mr.  Firling’s.  If  he 
will  turn  to  that  statement  he  will  see  that,  although  most  cunningly 
worded,  and  intended  to  be  taken  as  Mr.  Blair  has  taken  it,  it  does  not 
really  impugn  the  validity  of  my  patent ;  for,  as  Mr.  Blair  knows  per¬ 
fectly  well,  I  use  neither  wax  nor  shellac  varnish  to  cause  the  picture 
to  stick  upon  the  plate,  but  I  discard  all  such  compounds  and 
effect  adhesion  by  contact  only,  a  vacuum  being  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  water,  the  squeegee,  and  the  absorbent  quality  of  the  gelatine. 
I  use  the  wax  or  other  fatty  body  not  necessarily  adhesive,  not  for 
adhesion,  but  to  prevent  adherence,  and  I  use  an  aqueous  solution  of 
shellac  only  in  the  single  transfer  process  to  render  paper  impervious, 
so  that  a  vacuum  may  be  formed  upon  it  when  used  as  a  support. 

Mr.  Blair,  in  his  anxiety  to  annul  the  patent,  raises  the  question 
whether  the  omission  of  anything  can  be  the  subject  of  a  patent  ?  Does 
he  mean  to  doubt  that,  supposing  an  article  essential  to  mankind  had 
been  hitherto  made  with  one  hundred  ingredients,  and  that,  after  due 
investigation,  or  even  by  mere  accident,  a  man  had  discovered  that 
ninety-nine  of  them  could  be  dispensed  with,  that  man  would  not  be 
considered  an  inventor,  and  even  a  public  benefactor  ?  Will  he  deny  the 
equity  of  allowing  him  to  be  requited  out  of  the  produce  of  his  own 
discoveries  ? 

Passing  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete — from  great  things  to 
small :  will  Mr.  Blair  deny  that,  whereas  before  my  patent  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  employ  a  coating  of  India-rubber,  shellac 
varnish,  or  other  adhesive  compound  upon  the  surface  of  both  the 
picture  and  the  temporary  support,  and  to  employ  a  powerful  cop¬ 
perplate  press  to  effect  the  adhesion  of  the  two  varnished  surfaces, 
previously  to  the  development  of  a  print  by  the  double  transfer 
process — that  the  omission  of  the  two  coatings  of  varnish  and  the 
dispensing  with  the  press,  by  merely  wetting  the  exposed  pigment 
paper  with  water,  and  pressing  it  with  a  sponge  or  squeegee  upon  the 
plate,  are  not  improvements?  Is  not  the  process  more  economical  of 
material,  of  time,  of  manual  labour,  and  of  costly  plant  ?  Is  it  not 
infinitely  more  easy  of  reach  ?  Does  Mr.  Blair  grudge  the  mere  credit 
of  this,  when  he  can  have  the  use  of  the  process  for  nothing,  and  be 
furnished  with  the  materials  at  a  less  cost  than  he  can  make  them  ?  If 
he  succeed  in  upsetting  the  patent,  does  he  believe  that  any  one  will 
do  more  than  this  ?  Does  he  believe  that  any  one  else  will  do  so  much? 
I  wait  his  reply. 

In  conclusion  :  I  would  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Blair  that  if  he  will 
wait  a  few  months  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of  having  my  title 
to  what  I  claim  as  my  invention  either  confirmed  or  annulled  by 
a  competent  tribunal.  That  process  is  already  highly  appreciated 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  There  was  never  yet  known  a 
successful  patent  but  greedy  and  unprincipled  persons  were  found  to 
filch  from  the  inventor  his  fair  share  of  the  credit  and  profit.  There 
are  thousands  of  such  men  in  this  country  who,  highly  honourable 
where  shillings  and  pence  are  concerned,  cannot  recognise  a  pro¬ 
perty  in  ideas,  and  will  rob  with  impunity  any  poor  devil  who  may 
have  spent  a  lifetime  in  bringing  some  scheme  into  practical  shape  so 
soon  as  it  becomes  profitable.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  Swan’s  patent 
or  my  own  will  be  an  exception  to  this  rule.  So  soon  as  these  infringe¬ 
ments  assume  proportions  worth  the  expense  and  trouble  of  an  action 
at  law  or  in  equity,  Mr.  Blair  may  rely  upon  the  remedy  being  applied. 
At  present  Mr.  Firling  el  hoc  genus  omne  are  aiding  to  popularise  carbon 
printing,  but  at  their  own  peril,  and  after  having  received  due  caution 
from  our  legal  representatives.  While  offering  the  use  of  our  patents 
on  more  liberal  terms  than  those  of  the  persons  who  are  pirating  them, 
we  still  mean  to  maintain  our  legal  rights,  but  at  our  own  time. 

In  your  next  number,  with  your  permission,  I  will  recur  to  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Firling’s  ingeniously -worded  letter,  and  on  my  relations  with  him. 
I  shall  be  able  to  prove  conclusively  that,  whether  he  be  the  original 
inventor  of  Pouncy’s  process  and  of  Swan’s  pigment  paper  or  not — to 
both  of  which  honours  he  has  the  modesty  to  lay  claim — he  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  mine ;  for,  as  I  shall  show,  it  was  not  until  many 
months  after  his  services  had  been  dispensed  with  that  I  discovered 
the  principle  upon  which  the  process  under  discussion  is  based,  and 
that  my  patent  process  had  been  made  public  for  many  months  before 
we  heard  of  Mr.  Firling’s  new  process,  which  is  a  mere  colourable  eva¬ 
sion  of  my  own. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  R.  Johnson. 


misrellanm 

Sham  War  Photographs. — War  has  its  ridiculous  aspects  as  well 
as  its  solemn  ones.  Coming  back  from  the  front,  the  correspondent  of 
the  Scotsman  at  Metz  saw  what  seemed  a  terrible  group  of  wounded 
men,  bandaged  in  all  directions,  “and  it  made,”  he  says,  “my  blood  boil 
to  see  them  laid  down  in  the  wet,  while  photographers  grouped  their 
stretchers  with  a  view  to  reducing  them  to  the  scale  of  cartes  de  visite. 
J udge  of  my  amazement,  when  the  picture  was  taken,  to  find  the  men 
rise  up,  discard  their  sham  splints  and  bandages,  and  dance  round  their 
crutches  in  anticipation  of  the  drink-money  the  photographers  had 
promised  them  to  make  up  this  miserable  sham.  ” 


Incidents  of  the  War.— Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
studio  and  residence  of  Madlle.  Rosa  Bonheur,  at  the  picturesque  town 
of  Fontainebleau,  to  the  south  of  Paris,  is  to  be  spared  and  respected 
by  the  Germans  by  a  special  order  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia ; 
and  also  that  orders  have  been  given  by  the  King  of  Prussia  at  head¬ 
quarters  to  the  same  effect  in  favour  of  the  studio  and  abode  of  the 
artist,  M.  Edouard  Fr6re,  at  Ecouen.  M.  Blanchard,  the  well-known 
engraver  of  very  many  of  the  best  French  pictures,  and  whose  name  is 
well  known  in  England  by  his  engravings  of  The  Derby  Day,  The 
Marriage  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Royal  with  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  &c. ,  we  are  sorry  to  hear,  is  shut  up  in  Paris ;  and, 
it  is  hoped,  even  if  Paris  should  be  subjected  to  a  final  assault  and 
capture,  a  similar  courtesy  will  be  extended  to  him.  M.  Blanchard’s 
son,  a  lieutenant  of  Artillery,  was  inside  Metz,  but  whether  he  is 
killed  or  a  prisoner  is  still  a  mystery  to  the  artist’s  friends  in  London. 
The  sparing  of  the  houses  of  artists,  so  far  from  showing  that  the 
Germans  are  “  utter  barbarians,”  would  seem  rather  to  recall  the  noble 
conduct  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  when  he  took  Thebes,  ordered 
the  home  of  the  poet  Pindar  to  be  respected  and  spared  when  he  reduced 
the  rest  of  that  city  to  ruins. — The  Times. 

On  a  New  Mode  of  Employing  Silk  in  Photography. — In  a 
paper  read  before  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  (Liverpool  meeting),  Mr.  J.  Spiller  pointed 
attention  to  the  fact  that  silk  differs  from  all  other  known  fibres  in 
being  easily  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  muci¬ 
laginous  solution  which,  when  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess  and  care¬ 
fully  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath,  gives  rise  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  organic  salt,  which  promises  to  play  an  important 
part  in  photography  by  virtue  of  its  producing  with  nitrate  of  silver  an 
extremely  sensitive  form  of  argentic  chloride.  The  precipitate  obtained 
by  mixing  the  two  solutions  is  no  longer  curdy,  like  the  ordinary  con¬ 
dition  of  chloride  of  silver,  but  appears  in  the  form  of  a  flocculent 
white  substance  which  remains  a  long  time  in  suspension,  and,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  the  organic  matter,  is  much  more  quickly  affected  by 
light.  The  author  has  investigated  the  chemical  properties  of  certain 
salts  formed  in  this  manner  from  silk,  and  exhibited  at  the  meeting  a 
photograph  printed  on  paper  with  a  ten-grain  solution  of  the  new 
organic  chloride  and  afterwards  sensitised  with  a  sixty-grain  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Comparative  tests  showed  a  considerable  advantage 
in  point  of  rapidity  over  a  plain-salted  paper  similarly  treated ;  and  the 
anthor  urged  the  superiority  of  this  salt  when  employed  for  matt-paper 
prints  and  solar  camera  enlargements,  and  further  hinted  at  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  using  it  in  the  collodio-chloride  process. — Journal  of  the 
Photographic  Society. 

Rembrandt  Picture. — This  style  of  picture,  which  is  now  quite 
popular,  was,  we  {Phot.  Friend)  think,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kurtz,  of 
New  York.  It  is  called  “Rembrandt”  from  the  similarity  of  the  effect 
of  light  to  that  in  the  pictures  by  the  great  master  of  that  name. 
Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  this  style  of  picture,  may  form  some 
idea  of  it. by  the  following  brief  description In  a  Rembrandt  picture 
the  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  as,  when  it  is  a  pro¬ 
file  picture,  to  show  a  very  strong  light  on  the  front  of  the  face,  while 
the  rest  is  left  in  the  shade,  and  the  background  being  dark  a  very  bril¬ 
liant  effect  is  produced ;  in  fact,  it  is  taking  a  picture  from  the  shaded 
side,  only  the  light  is  a  little  stronger,  and  the  shadows  a  little  heavier 
than  in  the  ordinary  photograph.  Some  operators  make  this  picture  by 
side  light  alone,  but  there  are  several  objections  to  this  plan.  In  the 
first  place,  the  face  being  turned  towards  the  light,  has  too  strong  a 
glare  in  the  sitter’s  eyes ;  then,  the  camera  has  to  be  pointed  towards 
the  light,  and,  furthermore,  the  picture  wants  that  roundness  which  a 
higher  light  gives.  The  best  plan  is  to  use  a  high  side  light,  or  a  portion 
of  the  top  light.  Place  your  subject  in  such  a  manner  that  the  face  will 
be  turned  almost  directly  towards  the  light ;  then  arrange  your  reflector 
(a  simple  frame  4x7,  covered  with  white  muslin,  will  do),  near  enough 
to  prevent  the  shaded  side  from  being  too  black.  Don’t  use  a  black  back¬ 
ground  ;  your  ordinary  plain  background,  if  properly  shaded  by  run¬ 
ning  it  away  from  the  light,  is  the  best.  The  background  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  should  be  just  dark  enough  to  make  the  light  on  the  face  appear 
very  brilliant,  and  yet  light  enough  to  show  the  outline  of  dark  hair  and 
drapery.  Practice  in  this  direction  is  very  useful,  as  it  gives  the  photo¬ 
grapher  a  large  idea  of  effect,  and  leads  him  to  study  more  earnestly  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade. 

Treatment  of  Landscapes  by  Scandinavian  Artists.— The  painters 
of  Scandinavia  take  what  may  be  termed  the  German  view  of  nature  ; 
indeed,  their  landscape  art  is  directly  derived  from  DiisseldorL 
Accordingly,  their  pictures  assume  a  metaphysical  aspect,  as  if  the 
object  of  landscape  art  were  to  work  out  problems  touching  the  sublime 
and  the  beautiful.  Thus,  grand  Norwegian  panoramas  seem  designed 
to  elucidate  abstract  conceptions  of  space  and  proportion  ;  they  lead  on 
from  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  they  carry  the  spectator  into  a  distance  of 
mystery  ;  the  horizon  verges  on  “the  infinite.”  Professor  Oersted,  the 
aesthetic  philosopher  of  Scandinavia,  may  have  prepared  the  mind  for 
the  acceptance  of  this  transcendental  art  in  certain  disquisitions,  such 
as  The  Comprehension  of  Nature  by  Thought  and  Imagination,  The 
Relations  Between  Natural  Science  and  Poetry,  The  Spiritual  in  the 
Material ,  All  Existence  a  Dominion  of  Reason,  &c.  Accordingly,  the 
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more  ambitious  pictures  of  Scandinavia  would  seem  to  be  composed  in 
consonance  with  abstract  principles  ;  they  seize  as  it  were  on  ‘  ‘  the 
thoughts  of  nature  ;  ”  they  express  some  one  dominant  idea,  and  make 
form,  light,  shade,  colour,  consort  with  a  foregone  conclusion.  Land¬ 
scapes  thus  systematised  admit  of  less  accident  than  is  usual  in  our 
English  school.  Nature,  in  fact,  is  made  to  assume  geometric  form ;  a 
lake  balances  a  cloud,  a  torrent  is  set  off  against  a  mountain,  and  so  the 
whole  scene  becomes  adjusted  to  the  mathematical  proportions  of  a  circle, 
an  ellipse,  or  a  triangle.  The  objection  to  a  method  which  would 
thus  reduce  picture-making  to  the  precision  of  a  problem,  or  to  the 
absolute  law  of  deductive  philosophy,  is  that  impulse  and  imagination 
are  dispensed  with.  A  landscape  becomes  a  puzzle  of  the  intellect, 
not  a  poem  of  creative  fancy.  Still  we  think  it  may  be  admitted  that 
the  Teutonic  art  of  Northern  Europe  has  new  facts  to  tell,  great  truths 
to  teach.  And  a  visit  to  the  galleries  of  Copenhagen,  Christiania, 
Stockholm,  and  St.  Petersburg!!  seems  to  justify  the  hope  expressed  by 
Baron  Humboldt,  that  for  art  there  are  yet  reserved  important  develop¬ 
ments  ;  that  landscape  painting,  keeping  pace  with  discoveries  in  physi¬ 
cal  geography,  will,  as  it  enters  on  new  regions  of  the  earth,  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  creation. — Saturday  Review. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Portable  operating  tent,  head-rest,  pedestal  table  and  cabinet,  bronzes,  instan¬ 
taneous  shutter,  tripods,  &c.,  for  exchange.  Wanted,  a  good  Wilsonian 
tripod  tent.— Address,  for  photographs  and  particulars,  Y.  Z.  Post-office, 
Bourne. 

A  first-class  bright  burnished  bicycle,  hickory  wheels,  gun-metal  bearings, 
improved  leg  guard,  pig-skin  saddle,  superior  brake  action  and  brass  pedals, 
value  £12,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  pair  of  Dallmeyer’s  rectilinear,  Ross’s 
doublet  lenses,  and  12  X  10  glass  bath.— Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  6,  Newhall-gar- 
dens,  Abbey  Foregate,  Shrewsbury. 

- -e - - 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Photographs  Registered — 

Edmund  Eccles,  Bury. — Portrait  of  Mr.  King . 

A.  E.  Lesage,  Dublin.— Four  Portraits  of  Surgeon  Butcher. 

W.  D.  Sanderson,  Manchester.  —  Cottage  at  Aberglaslyn ;  Heron's  Pool, 
Lledr  Valley;  Pont-y-Pant,  Lledr  Valley;  Pass  of  Aberglaslyn ;  Pont - 
y-Lledr  ( the  Lledr  Bridge) . 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

Joseph  Raven.— Received.  Thanks. 

W.  K.— Received.  We  shall  write  to  you  in  a  few  days. 

J.  Stuart  (Glasgow).— Thanks  for  the  three  carte  portraits  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lome. 

Richard  Walzl  (Baltimore) .—  Communication  and  enclosure  received. 
Your  instructions  will  be  attended  to.  The  Publisher  will  write  in  a  day  or 
two. 

F.  Choctase.— Print  varnish  is  said  to  be  a  compound  of  benzole  and  almond 
oil.  It  does  not  give  the  picture  any  gloss,  but  lowers  the  tone  of  the  paper 
very  sensibly. 

A  Photo.™ You  had  no  right  to  exhibit  the  gentleman’s  portrait  in  public 
without  Ms  permission.  You  will  not  be  able  to  recover  damages  from  him 
for  having  forcibly  removed  it. 

G.  M.  (Glasgow)  says— “  I  have  a  lens  by  Yogel;  ought  it  not  to  be  a  good 
one  ?  ”  Yes  ;  every  lens  “  ought  ”  to  be  good,  no  matter  who  is  the  maker; 
but  many  lenses  are  not  good.  A  trial  will  decide  to  which  class  yours 
belongs. 

J.  M.  (Jarrow). — After  carefully  reading  your  letter  we  conclude  that,  if  you 
erect  the  glass  room  as  you  purpose  doing,  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you 
do  not  obtain  first-class  portraits.  Do  not  make  the  height  greater  than  you 
now  intend  it  to  be.  Ordinary  good  thin  window-glass  will  be  best. 

C.  A.  Fernelet.— There  is  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  the  print  en¬ 
closed.  The  tone  is  a  rich  purple-brown,  and  is  precisely  the  kind  that  is 
so  much  desired  by  photographers.  It  is  probable  that,  by  using  the  same 
toning  bath  with  a  different  sample  of  paper,  you  would  obtain  a  tone  of  a 
bluish-black  ;  but  this  weuld  be  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  You  may 
depend  upon  the  purity  of  the  gold  supplied  by  the  maker  named. 

B.  &  S. — The  majority  of  French  portrait  lenses  are  not  adapted  for  being  used 
for  landscapes,  owing  to  the  peculiar  mechanism  of  the  mount,  by  which  the 
front  and  back  lenses  are  not  interchangeable  as  in  the  portrait  lenses  of  Eng¬ 
lish  construction.  There  is  nothing  in  either  the  shape  or  achromatisation 
of  the  front  lenses  of  the  foreign  combinations  that  prevents  them ’from  being 
used  for  landscapes;  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  owing  to  thebrasswork  that  they 
cannot  be  thus  employed. 

J.  Brown.— -If  the  plates  are  really  good  obtain  a  large  gutta-percha  or 
wooden  tray  a  little  larger  than  the  plates,  or  say  38  X  32  inches,  and  lay 
down  the  plates  one  over  the  other,  keeping  them  separated  by  any  ordinary 
contrivance,  such  as  bits  of  string,  matches,  or  the  like.  Now  fill  the  tray 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two,  after  which 
the  films  may  be  cleaned  off,  the  plates  being  then  ready  for  polishing.  In 
manipulating  such  large  plates  we  strongly  advise  you  to  give  them  a  sub¬ 
stratum  of  diluted  albumen.  It  will  both  prevent  any  ill  effects  that  might 
arise  from  using  plates  that  have  had  a  negative  film  on  them  for  fifteen 
years,  and  will  cause  the  collodion  to  adhere  tenaciously. 


S.  H.  J.— It  is  useless  t®  try  and  cement  glass  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  water-tight  bath,  unless  you  submit  it  to  a  temperature  sufficiently  high 
to  melt  the  sealing-wax  with  which  the  parts  are  to  be  fastened.  Render  the 
parts  quite  clean,  then  heat  them,  and,  lastly,  apply  the  cement. 

M.  A.  inquires — “  1.  What  is  the  best  plan  of  applying  plaster  of  Paris  to  the 
back  of  carbon  prints  transferred  to  glass  to  form  the  white  background  ?— -2. 
If  transfer  paper  is  used,  it  seems  always  to  produce  shiny  patches  in 

places.” - 1.  Make  a  creamy  solution  of  the  finest  quality  of  plaster,  and 

pour  it  over  the  plate  as  you  would  varnish  or  collodion. — 2.  If  the  transfer 
paper  be  allowed  to  soak  a  little  longer  in  the  water,  this  appearance  will  be 
avoided. 

Shape  op  the  Earth.— Mr.  Ennel  says : — “  I  beg  to  point  out  a  mistake  you 
made  in  your  answer  to  ‘  Astronomicus  ’  (page  502),  by  stating  that  the 
margin-like  appearance  of  the  earth  to  ballooners  is  caused  by  atmospheric 
refraction.  Now,  when  standing  on  terra  firma—s&y  on  the  level  of  the 
sea — the  effect  of  refraction  is  not  more  than  33',  so  that  we  see  nearly  the 
whole  disc  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon,  when,  in  reality,  his  upper  limb  is 
just  at  the  horizon.  But  when  at  a  lofty  height  the  refraction  is,  of  course, 
less  in  proportion  to  the  height.  The  appearance  of  the  alleged  ridge,  how¬ 
ever,  overtops  high  hills.  The  fact  is,  the  phenomenon  is  inaccurately 
described.  It  is  not  a  mere  ridge ;  the  earth  assumes  the  shape  of  a  hemis¬ 
phere. i  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective.  The  horizon  rises  to  the  level  of 
our  eye,  no  matter  how  elevated,  just  as  the  infinite  expanse  of  the  firmament 
bends  down  its  apparent  limit  to  this  same  horizon  and  assumes  its  apparent 
hemisphere.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  make  this  correction  public  in  your  next 
issue.” 

W.  D.  Steadman. — To  obtain  a  negative  of  the  engraving  that  shall  have  the 
finest  lines  possible  to  be  obtained,  you  will  have  to  proceed  in  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  manner.  A  reduction  in  the  thickness  of  the  fine  lines  of  a  steel  or 
copperplate  engraving  will  undoubtedly  be  made  in  the  ratio  of  the  total  re- 
ducton;  but,  in  order  that  this  may  be  done,  the  most  approved  optical  means 
must  be  had  recourse  to.  Employ  a  very  small  stop,  let  the  ground  glass  of 
the  camera  be  very  fine,  and,  above  all,  use  a  strong  magnifying  glass  when 
focussing.  When  the  negative  is  developed,  proceed  as  your  friend  has  sug¬ 
gested,  viz.,  compare  the  thickness  of  a  certain  line  of  the  original  with  the 
same  line  in  the  negative  by  means  of  the  micrometer,  and  if  the  proper 
degree  of  reduction  be  not  found  to  exist  in  the  negative  you  must  try  another 
lens.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  previous  to  making  any  trials  of  the 
nature  indicated,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  planes  of  the  ground  glass  and 
the  sensitive  plate  are  precisely  alike.  Unless  these  strictly  coincide  all 
efforts  at  exactitude  will  be  thrown  away. 

Spero  writes : — “  In  the  exhibition,  last  night,  I  saw  several  charming  photo¬ 
crayon  portraits.  They  please  me  better  than  anything  in  the  enlargement 

line  that  I  have  seen  for  some  time.  How  are  they  done?” - We  do  not 

know  to  whose  photo-crayons  our  correspondent  alludes,  hence  we  can 
afford  no  definite  information  concerning  those  he  particularly  noticed.  The 
method  of  producing  these  effective  enlargements  is  so  very  easy  that  w« 
wonder  it  is  not  more  generally  practised.  Put  a  negative  in  a  magic  lantern 
fitted  with  an  ordinary  photographic  portrait  lens  in  front,  and  burn  a  piece 
of  magnesium  riband  as  the  source  of  illumination.  Let  the  enlarged  image 
be  thrown  upon  a  sensitive  collodion  plate  14  X  12  inches  in  size ;  expose 
for  half-a-minute  or  upwards,  according  to  the  density  of  the  negative,  and 
develope  with  pyrogallic  acid.  Do  not  continue  the  development  after  the 
details  are  feebly  visible,  otherwise  the  picture  will  be  dense  and  heavy¬ 
looking.  Fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and,  when  dry,  varnish.  In 
mounting  hack  the  picture  with  white  or  toned  paper.  If  such  crayon 
hatchings  as  those  to  be  seen  in  the  exhibition  photo-crayons  be  preferred 
they  must  he  obtained  through  Mr.  Sarony  or  one  of  his  agents,  as  they  are 
the  subject  of  a  patent. 

Received—  On  Change  of  Apparent  Colour  by  Obliquity  of  Vision.  By  Robert 

H.  Bow,  C.E.,  F.R.S.E. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Nov.  16th . 

Edinburgh . 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
For  the  Week  ending  November  9th,  1870. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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OUR  ANNUAL  FOR  1871. 

The  Almanac  now  issued  periodically  with  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  has  acquired  a  firm  hold  upon  the  public,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  large  orders  for  the  forthcoming  Annual 
have  already  been  received.  Not  merely  in  this  country  has  it 
secured  an  enormous  sale,  but  in  America,  India,  Australia,  and 
in  every  country  in  the  world  where  the  English  language  is 
spoken  its  readers  are  to  be  found. 

The  prestige  it  has  thus  acquired  will  not  be  lost.  The  volume  now 
in  preparation  will  contain  everything  that  the  photographer 
who  wishes  to  be  an  courant  with  the  state  of  our  art-science  can 
desire  to  know.  The  resume  of  the  discoveries,  processes,  and 
general  doings  of  the  year  will  be  very  complete. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  speak  of  the  advantages 
that  advertisers  derive  from  making  use  of  such  a  medium  as  this 
to  communicate  with  the  photographic  public ;  for  the  very  great 
circulation  of  this  annual  Handy-Book  for  Photographers  renders 
it  the  most  important  permanent  medium  of  publicity  for  manu¬ 
facturers,  merchants,  dealers,  and  advertisers  generally,  whose 
announcements  are  thus  kept  before  the  eye  of  the  largely-increas¬ 
ing  photographic  public  during  a  whole  year.  Those  advertisers 
who  have  not  yet  forwarded  their  orders  to  the  Publisher  are 
respectfully  requested  to  do  so  without  delay,  priority  of  position 
being  determined  by  date  of  application  for  space.  In  order  to 
secure  precedence  in  position,  in  cases  where  the  advertisement 
has  not  yet  been  prepared,  it  is  only  requisite  to  forward,  in  course 
of  post,  to  the  Publisher  an  order  to  retain  the  necessary  space 
desired,  stating  whether  whole,  half,  or  quarter  page. 

Terms  and  other  information  may  be  obtained  on  application,  by 
letter  or  otherwise,  at  the  Publishing  Office,  2,  York-street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


THE  NITRO-IRON  DEVELOPER. 

A  short  time  since  we  gave  an  account  in  these  columns  of  some 
experiments  with  the  iron  developer  modified  in  a  peculiar  way. 
Two  modifications  were  mentioned' — one  in  which  the  iron  solution 
was  saturated  with  nitric  oxide  gas,  and  another  in  which  a  certain 
amount  of  nitric  acid  was  added  in  the  first  instance  to  a  concentrated 
iron  solution,  the  latter  then  being  diluted,  and  free  mineral  acid 
removed  by  treatment  with  acetate  of  soda. 

The  developer  prepared  by  the  first  method  we  found  to  be  much 
superior  to  that  obtained  according  to  the  more  simple  plan  — 
during  all  our  experiments  with  the  former  developer  no  trace  of  fog 
having  made  its  appearance  on  the  films  operated  upon.  A  gentle¬ 
man  well  known  as  a  photographer  of  high  standing — Mr.  Russell 
Sedgfield — has  lately  experimented  with  our  second  developer,  and 
met  with  a  very  curious  result,  which  can  best  be  understood  from 
Mr.  Sedgfield’s  own  remarks : — 

“I  have  tried  your  improvement  in  the  iron  developer,  i.e.,  the 
simpler  method,  as  I  have  not  got  gas  apparatus.  The  result  was  rather 
odd.  It  was  perhaps  more  energetic  than  the  ordinary  iron  solution, 
though  not  much.  A  strong  inclination  to  fog  was  observed  (contrary 
to  your  experience),  but  the  oddest  thing  was  that  it  seemed  to  wash 


off  or,  rather,  to  smear  all  the  high  lights,  the  effect  being  exactly  that 
referred  to  by  Lake  Price  (1st  edition,  page  129). 

“I  never  met  with  this  effect  before,  caused  by  the  developer,  as  it 
unquestionably  was  in  this  case.  In  the  rare  instances  in  which  it  has 
troubled  me  it  has  arisen  from  some  defect  in  the  collodion.  I  remem¬ 
ber  when  doing  the  inside  of  Trinity  Library,  Cambridge,  the  row  of 
busts  along  each  side  of  the  room  had  their  hairs  brushed  up,  as  it  were. 
I  have  not  met  with  this  fault  lately. 

“I  enclose  a  proof  which  shows  the  defect  well,  both  in  faces  and 
hands.  The  middle  face  looks  much  as  if  the  sitter  had  moved,  but  it 
is  not  so.  The  high  lights  have  been  washed  down  a  little  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  which  the  developer  was  poured,  making  the  eyes  to  look  fogged  ; 
and  notice  the  lights  streaming  from  the  hands.  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  any  mesmeric  emanation,  the  lady  being  a  very  commonplace  party. 
In  short,  it  is  a  very  curious  result  of  the  action  of  your  developer.  The 
collodion,  bath,  &c.,  work  well  with  the  ordinary  iron,  both  with  and 
without  gelatine.  ” 

The  proof  which  Mr.  Sedgfield  has  sent  us  fully  illustrates  his 
remarks.  Three  aspects  of  the  same  model  are  represented,  and  in 
each  case  the  washing  down  of  the  high  lights  is  very  evident. 

In  our  own  experience  with  this  developer  we  have  never  met 
with  the  annoyance  described  by  Mr.  Sedgfield.  The  defect,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  necessarily  attributable  to  the  developer  in  its  normal 
state;  for,  not  only  does  the  use  of  highly- sensitive  pyroxyline  pre¬ 
pared  with  weak  acids  conduce  to  the  production  of  negatives  having 
the  high  lights  washed  down,  but  several  other  causes  of  failure  in 
this  direction  exist.  First,  we  have  the  case  of  a  bath  containing 
much  organic  matter ;  next,  a  feeble  image  is  known  to  predispose  to 
the  defect ;  but,  finally,  we  have  the  unequal  action  of  the  developer. 

Mr.  Sedgfield’s  experiments  would  appear  to  prove  that  the  last 
cause  was  the  only  one  operating  in  the  case  under  consideration. 
At  the  same  time,  as  already  stated,  we  never  met  with  the  trouble ; 
hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  peculiarity  observed  is  due  to 
some  apparently  trifling  variation  either  in  the  proportions  of  the 
materials  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  developer  or  in  the 
mode  of  mixing  the  solution.  In  any  case  we  should  expect  the 
addition  of  two  or  three  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron  per  ounce  of 
developer  to  more  or  less  completely  overcome  the  difficulty,  a  small 
dose  of  acetic  acid  being  likewise  added. 

In  originally  referring  to  this  developer  we  took  care  to  mention 
that  its  action  was  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  rather 
more  complicated  solution  we  first  employed,  and  all  our  experience 
since  has  shown  that  the  maximum  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
presence  of  nitric  oxide  in  solution  in  the  developer  is  only  to  be 
gained  when  the  protosulphate  of  iron  solution  is  directly  saturated 
with  the  nearly  pure  gas. 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  CAMERA  STAND. 

By  the  camera  stand  we  here  mean  the  portable  tripod  that  land¬ 
scapists,  dry-plate  photographers,  and  peripatetic  artists  generally 
use,  and  not  the  more  ponderous  instrument  usually  to  be  seen  on 
the  floor  of  the  well-appointed  studio.  The  latest  improvement  that 
has  been  made  upon  the  portable  camera  stand  for  a  considerable 
period  is  the  circular  form  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Price.  In  respect 
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compactness,  portability,  and  general  efficiency,  nothing  more  seemed 
to  be  desired,  and  yet  even  to  it  the  improvement  that  we  are  now 
about  to  describe  will  be  a  gain,  and  a  gain,  too,  of  no  small  import¬ 
ance. 

A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Baynham  Jones,  of  Cheltenham,  when  on  a 
visit  to  London,  showed  us  a  camera  stand  that  he  had  made,  one 
feature  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  that  veteran  photographer,  was 
calculated  to  be  of  great  service  if  made  an  adjunct  to  the  camera 
stand.  After  our  examination  of  it  we  quite  shared  his  opinion,  and 
lienee  we  give  a  full  description  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

As  every  person  is  aware,  the  strut  which  keeps  asunder  the  upper 
or  split-open  end  of  the  legs  of  the  tripod  stand  is  attached  to  one 
side,  to  which  it  is  hinged  by  means  of  a  pin  or  otherwise,  and,  when 
folded  and  placed  away,  it  lies  in  a  recess  cut  for  it  in  the  leg  with 
which  it  is  connected.  To  place  it  in  position  when  the  camera  stand 
is  to  be  erected,  it  is  necessary  to  pick  it  out  of  its  recess — which 
simple  operation  is  often  attended  with  serious  detriment  to  the  finger 
nails— and,  having  opened  it  out,  to  keep  the  legs  distended  until  it 
is  slipped  into  the  fitting  place  in  the  counterpart. 

Mr.  Jones’s  improvement  entirely  does  away  with  the  discomforts 
of  the  single  strut.  He  adopts  one  which  is  attached  to  both  portions 
of  the  leg  and  has  a  joint  in  the  middle. 

The  following  diagrams  convey  a  clear  idea  of  this  improved  strut. 
In  these  portions  of  the  two  legs  are  shown,  with  the  strut  attached 
to  each.  One  figure  shows  the  legs  when  nearly  folded  together,  and 
the  other  when  opened  out.  The  joint  in  the  middle,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  precisely  like  that  in  the  centre  of  a  carpenter’s  foot-rule. 


These  diagrams  show  so  clearly  the  points  of  this  handy^piece  of 
mechanism,  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  our  camera 
makers  and  amateur  mechanics  were  we  to  give  any  description  of 
the  best  manner  in  which  it  can  be  made,  as  from  the  above  dia¬ 
grams  this  will  be  sufficiently  obvious.  In  our  own  case  w7e  intend 
to  have  the  struts  at  once  removed  from  our  Price’s  stand  (which  is 
by  far  the  most  convenient  stand  we  have  ever  yet  had  for  a  camera 
the  plates  of  which  are  under  eight  inches  in  size),  and  have  their 
places  supplied  by  centrally-hinged  struts  such  as  we  have  described. 
We  shall  have  them  constructed  of  brass,  thoroughly  well  hammered, 
so  as  to  be  free  from  any  tendency  to  bend. 

In  using  a  camera  stand  thus  fitted  it  is  onty  requisite  to  pull  the 
legs  asunder,  and  the  struts  will  be  at  once  found  in  their  places. 


In  another  column  will  be  found  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  George 
Dawson,  called  forth  by  the  few  remarks  we  made  last  week  in  these 
columns  on  substitutes  for  glass  as  supports  for  negatives.  While 
we  have  as  little  expectation  as  Mr.  Dawson  that  any  flexible  trans¬ 
parent  material  will  supersede  glass  plates  in  photographic  work,  we 
have  little  doubt  that,  if  a  suitable  substance  were  found,  the  use  of 
glass  for  supporting  the  negative  film  would  be  more  restricted  than 
at  present,  and  several  advantages  gained  by  the  substitution.  We 
are  very  glad  indeed  to  learn  that  Mr.  Dawson  has  succeeded  in 
rendering  thick  paper  as  colourless  and  transparent  as  the  best  gela¬ 
tine  films.  All  our  readers  have  no  doubt  seen  gelatine  sheets  of 
large  size  as  transparent  as  glass ;  but  all  the  specimens  of  prepared 
paper  we  have  yet  seen  were  translucent  but  not  truly  transparent, 
though  in  many  cases  comparatively  little  granularity  was  observed. 


As  Mr.  Dawson  has  now,  it  appears,  succeeded  in  rendering  paper  as 
transparent  as  fine  sheet  gelatine,  it  follows  that  he  has  produced  it 
equal  to  glass  in  facility  for  transmitting  light.  This  is  a  long  step 
in  advance,  and  one  which  will  probably  do  much  to  renew  interest 
in  paper  negatives.  Not  having  worked  with  the  compound  of  gela¬ 
tine  witli  tungstic  acid  mentioned  in  our  article,  we  are  unable  to 
offer  any  remarks  on  the  points  suggested  by  Mr.  Dawson.  We 
shall  certainly  try  some  experiments  with  the  bod}'  named,  and  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  laying  our  experiences  before  our  readers  at 
some  future  time. 

A  novel  idea  in  connection  with  postage  stamp  or  “  signature  ”  por¬ 
traits  has  recently  been  put  into  practical  form  by  Mr.  Cobb,  of  St. 
John’s  Wood,  who  has  introduced  it  to  his  clientele  with  much  suc¬ 
cess.  The  novelty  consists  in  supplying  sitters  with  negatives  of 
themselves,  and  the  means  of  producing  copies  from  them  at  will. 
The  little  package,  as  submitted  to  our  inspection,  contains  a  nega¬ 
tive  taken  upon  a  square  of  glass  measuring  about  1|  X  2  inches; 
a  neat  little  mahogany  printing-frame  of  corresponding  size,  the 
pressure  upon  the  negative  being  obtained  by  means  of  two  elastic 
bands ;  fifty  squares  of  ready-sensitised  paper ;  a  small  bottle  of 
a  concentrated  solution  for  fixing  the  prints,  and  ample  directions 
for  securing  good  results.  We  think  that  if  this  idea  were  more 
extensively  adopted  photographers  would  not  be  the  losers,  as  it 
would,  doubtless,  become  —  with  young  ladies  especially  —  a  very 
popular  and  agreeable  pastime. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  GLASS  AS  SUPPORTS  FOR  NEGA¬ 
TIVES.— PRESERVATIVES  FOR  ORGANIC  SOLUTIONS. 

In  a  leading  article  in  last  week’s  Journal,  devoted  to  the  above  sub¬ 
ject,  two  substitutes  for  glass  are  suggested,  one  being  Parkesine  and 
the  other  a  combination  of  gelatine  witli  tungstic  acid.  About  them 
I  will  have  something  to  say  when  I  have  removed  a  few  misappre¬ 
hensions  which  seem  to  exist  with  respect  to  other  materials  which 
I  have  been  using,  and  paper  in  particular. 

In  the  first  place :  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  any 
transparent  flexible  tissue  can  ever  supersede  glass  in  the  ordinary 
wet  collodion  processes.  For  such  work  I  consider  nothing  equal  to 
glass  for  convenience  and  general  efficiency,  both  in  the  studio  and 
in  the  field.  For  many  reasons,  any  flexible  material  which  has  to 
be  exposed  wet  and  developed  wet  in  the  field  would  impose  encum¬ 
brances  equal  to,  and  difficulties  greater  than,  those  connected  with 
glass ;  while  in  the  studio  no  advantage  that  I  can  see  would  be 
gained.  My  great  aim  has  been  the  production  of  a  thin,  flexible, 
and  transparent  medium  for  supporting  collodio-bromide  of  silver ; 
and,  when  that  object  was  attained,  for  dry-plate  work  generally.  It 
may  eventually  turn  out,  however,  that  what  is  good  for  a  dry  process 
may  be  equally  serviceable  for  wet  collodion ;  but  I  hardly  think  so. 

Secondly:  It  is  generally  supposed  that  ordinary  paper  cannot 
altogether  be  freed  from  its  granular  texture  and  made  homoge¬ 
neously  transparent  and  translucent.  Such  a  supposition,  I  am  in 
a  position  to  prove,  is  not  in  accordance  with  fact. 

Thirdly :  It  is  supposed  that  thin  paper  only  can  be  made  available 
if  it  be  desired  to  reduce  the  grain  or  texture  to  a  minimum.  This 
also  is  a  mistaken  notion. 

Fourthly :  All  the  tracing  or  transparent  papers  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  in  addition  to  their  other  defects,  are  invariably  tinged  more  or 
less  with  a  brown,  and  therefore  non-actinic,  colour.  I  am  told  by 
the  artists’  colourmen  and  tracing-paper  makers  that  this  brown 
colouration  is  a  necessary  evil,  arising  from  the  mode  of  manufacture. 
Again  a  mistake.  Indeed,  all  the  three  last  objections  which  have 
been  urged  are  put  forward  without  due  consideration.  This  I  will 
endeavour  to  prove. 

It  is  now  several  years  ago  since  Mr.  Blair,  of  Perth,  described 
the  preparation  and  publicly  exhibited  specimens  of  thin  paper 
which  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  respect  of  absence  of  grain  and 
perfectly  uniform  transparency.  These  samples  showed  conclusively 
i hat  the  semi-opaque  grain  or  texture,  of  thin  paper  at  least,  could  be 
effectually  destroyed  by  the  means  he  adopted  of  saturating  it  while  hot 
with  copal  varnish  thinned  with  turpentine.  But,  unfortunately,  in  all 
i  he  specimens  which  I  have  seen  the  transmitted  light  was  of  a  reddish- 
brown  tone,  the  chemical  rays,  even  although  the  pellicle  was  exces¬ 
sively  thin,  being  very  perceptibly  obstructed.  This  effect  evidently 
arose  from  the  character  of  the  varnish  which  he  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ  in  procuring  the  best  effects. 
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While  working  with  my  own  appliances  and,  seeing  that  I  could 
get  no  information  from  without,  guided  by  growing  experience,  I 
soon  found  thin  paper  not  to  be  an  essential  element  of  success  in 
securing  transparency  quite  equal  to  the  same  thickness  of  dry  plain 
collodion  or  colourless  gelatine.  A  good  substance  or  thickness  of 
pellicle  is  important,  because  a  very  thin  one  will  not  bear  much  wash¬ 
ing  without  risk  of  disintegration,  neither  will  it  lie  flat  without  being 
pressed  against  some  flat  body.  I  find  the  only  indispensable  qualities 
of  the  paper  to  be  that  it  shall  be  white,  and  its  texture  or  pores  not 
filled  up  with  plaster  of  Paris  or  other  opaque  mineral  substances 
which  are  sometimes  employed  to  give  body  to  the  paper.  The  thick¬ 
ness  of  true  paper  stuff  is  of  little  or  no  consequence  for  securing 
transparency.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  easiest  things  in 
the  world  to  make  a  colourless  and  transparent  paper  of  any  reason¬ 
able  thickness,  when  one  knows  how  to  do  it.  Equally  easy,  also,  is 
the  production  of  an  uniform  tint  of  any  desired  colour  in  this  same 
transparent  paper  which  will  only  transmit  such  coloured  rays,  and 
that  with  an  uniformity  equal  to  tinted  glass. 

In  a  previous  article  I  have  already  hinted  at  the  real  and  only 
difficulties  connected  with  the  employment  of  transparent  paper  for 
the  reception  of  a  collodion  film.  These  consist  in  impregnating  or 
shielding  the  pellicle  with  a  substance  which  is  not  injuriously  affected 
by  collodion,  and  which,  when  dry,  possesses  equally  contractile  pro¬ 
perties.  The  difficulties  connected  with  development,  &c.,  have  been 
successfully  overcome.  Without  the  desiderata  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  complete  success,  because,  in  the  one 
case,  if  the  collodion  can  dissolve  or  even  penetrate  the  substances 
which  give  transparency  to  the  pellicle,  the  latter  loses  its  perfectly 
translucent  character ;  or  if,  again,  the  transparence-giving  substance 
be  impenetrable  by  ether  and  alcohol,  or  only  just  sufficiently  so  to 
make  the  collodion  adhere  with  great  tenacity,  the  collodion  film  after 
development,  &c.,  forcibly  contracts  when  drying,  and  is  apt  to  crack  up 
into  spider-weblike  markings,  more  particularly  in  the  deep  shadows. 
Ways  and  means  will  doubtlessly  be  found  out  for  obviating  both 
these  sources  of  failure,  either  by  accommodating  the  collodion  to  its 
substratum  or  vice  versa,  or  by  making  them  both  more  accommo¬ 
dating  to  each  other’s  foibles  and  peculiarities. 

With  reference  to  the  Editors’  suggestion  of  Parkesine  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  glass,  I  may  mention  that  I  had  some  little  experience 
with  that  substance  about  five  years  ago.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1865,  when  Mr.  Parkes  read  his  elaborate  and  highly-suggestive 
paper  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  I  had  some  conversation 
with  him  then  and  subsequently  on  the  photographic  employment  of 
this  same  substance.  Parkesine  may  be  roughly  described  as  a 
combination  of  collodion  with  castor  or  other  oils,  its  hardness, 
flexibility,  colour,  &c.,  being  regulated  by  varying  the  proportions  of 
each,  or  by  adding  other  ingredients  and  colouring  matter.  Thin, 
transparent,  and  flexible  sheets  could  readily  enough  be  made,  which 
appeared  to  be  excellently  adapted  for  photographic  negatives ;  but, 
unfortunate^,  the  sheets  themselves  were  soluble  in  the  menstrua  of 
pyroxyline,  and  thus,  when  the  collodion  was  poured  on,  it  perme¬ 
ated  the  whole  mass,  dragging  itself  off  in  clotty  lumps,  and  leaving 
a  most  uneven  film.  It  seemed  easy  to  shield  the  surface  of  the 
Parkesine  from  this  deleterious  action,  either  by  a  film  of  India- 
rubber  dissolved  in  benzene  or  by  a  solution  of  gelatine.  If  these 
films  were  thin  they  did  not  afford  sufficient  protection  from  the 
solvent  action  of  the  ether  and  alcohol ;  if  thick  enough  for  protec¬ 
tion  the  negative  invariably  cracked  in  spider-web  lines  when  dry. 

I  am  told  the  manufacture  of  this  substance,  which  was  invented 
and  patented  by  Mr.  Parkes,  has  lately  been  much  improved.  If  so, 
it  might  possibly  turn  out  to  be  photographically  useful  in  more  waj^s 
than  one ;  but,  for  the  reasons  stated,  I  hardly  think  it  will  be  suited 
for  the  reception  of  a  collodion  film,  unless  the  rationale  of  its  manu¬ 
facture  has  been  essentially  changed. 

The  second  suggestion  made  by  the  Editors  is  worth  a  trial.  If 
gelatine  in  combination  with  tungstic  acid  can  be  rolled  or  spread 
into  transparent  sheets,  and  can  at  the  same  be  deprived  of  the 
extraordinary  expansive  properties  of  plain  gelatine  in  cold  water ;  if, 
also,  it  be  no  longer  capable  of  imbibing  turbid  aqueous  solutions  such 
as  an  alkaline  developer ;  or  if,  by  the  action  of  tungstic  acid,  it  has 
ceased  to  have  affinity  for  nitrate  of  silver,  then  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  useful  and,  perhaps,  a  most  valuable  substitute  for  glass.  Having 
had  no  experience  with  tungstate  of  gelatine,  and  having  never  before 
heard  of  the  existence  of  such  a  body,  I  may  very  possibly  be  raising 
theoretical  objections  to  its  employment  which  have  no  real  existence. 
I  will,  however,  take  an  early  opportunity  of  trying  to  manufacture 
the  substance  and  testing  its  properties. 

Preservatives  for  Organic  Solutions. — A  good  many  suggestions 
have  recently  been  made  in  these  pages  for  the  preservation  of  organic 
solutions  from  decomposition  and  the  development  of  fungoid  growths. 


For  solutions  of  tannin,  citric  acid,  and  some  others  which  are  apt  to 
generate  mould,  I  know  nothing  better  than  a  small  piece  of  camphor 
dissolved  in  a  minimum  of  alcohol.  A  bit  of  camphor  about  the  size 
of  a  pea  will,  according  to  my  experience,  preserve  a  whole  quart  from 
fungi  for  at  least  twelve  months,  or  until  the  camphor  has  evaporated. 

Carbolic  acid  will  preserve  solutions  of  gelatine,  albumen,  and  all 
that  class  from  putrefaction  for  only  a  limited  time,  unless  a  con¬ 
siderable  and,  I  may  add,  disagreeable  quantity  has  been  added  ;  but 
four  or  five  drops  of  creosote  in  a  quart  of  any  of  these  solutions 
will  keep  them  fresh  for  a  very  long  time — the  limit  I  cannot  tell, 
because  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  keep  them  for  more  than  a 
year.  Creosote  reduces  nitrate  of  silver,  but,  when  added  in  such 
minute  quantities  to  solutions  which  may  have  to  come  in  contact 
with  this  silver  salt,  any  objection  which  may  be  urged  against  its 
use  on  that  score  is  untenable.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

P  S. — In  my  article  of  last  week,  on  Collodio- Bromide  of  Silver,  a 
mistake  occurs.  In  line  12th  from  bottom  of  first  column,  page  528, 
for  “  five  grains  ”  read  “  twelve  grains.”  The  same  correction 
applies  to  the  next  line. — G.  D. 


STOPPING  DEVELOPMENT.* 

If  we  attempt  to  stop  development  on  a  fully-exposed  plate  before 
it  has  reached  its  full  intensity,  streaks  and  stains  will  be  sure  to 
form  if  we  do  not  pour  on  an  abundance  of  water,  and  keep  the  plate 
wholly  covered  until  the  oily  appearance  of  the  film  has  nearly  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  keeping  the  film 
covered  with  a  small  quantity  of  water. 

In  photographing  landscapes  it  is  often  of  the  first  importance  to 
carry  as  little  weight  of  material  as  possible,  and  the  necessary  supply 
of  water  adds  greatly  to  the  load.  The  appearance  of  the  plate 
spoken  of  is  caused  by  the  difficulty  with  which  pure  water  mixes 
with  a  solution  containing  alcohol.  The  remedy  is  simple.  If  an 
equal  amount  of  alcohol  is  added  to  the  wash-water  to  that  contained 
in  the  developer — one-quarter  drachm  per  ounce  or  more— -then,  with 
practice  and  care,  one  ounce  can  be  made  to  go  as  far  as  a  pint  of 
ordinary  water  for  the  purpose  indicated.  The  “crawling  ”  of  the  de¬ 
veloper,  or  of  the  wash  water,  will  be  increased  by  adding  too  muck 
alcohol.  Where  the  use  of  gelatine  in  acetic  acid  is  indicated,  as  in 
copying  drawings,  the  developer  flows  over  the  plate  without  a  break, 
though  no  alcohol  is  added.  In  this  case  alcohol  is  not  required  in 
the  wash  water. 

I  had  devised  this  expedient  for  landscape  photography  before  the 
publication  of  Robinson’s  method  with  golden  syrup.  There  are 
some  difficulties  with  the  latter  that  make  it  well  to  combine  the  two 
methods.  First,  if  the  plate  has  had  a  full  exposure,  it  is  impossible 
to  cover  its  whole  surface  at  once  with  the  preservative,  and  thus 
stop  development  on  all  parts  alike,  and  stains  result  unless  we  dash 
it  over  the  plate,  and  thus  use  more  bulk  of  it  than  we  would  have  to 
do  of  the  water  and  alcohol  mixture,  on  account  of  the  viscid  nature 
of  the  syrup,  even  if  it  contains  its  proper  proportion  of  alcohol. 
There  is  a  second  difficulty  :  many  samples  of  commercial  molasses, 
perhaps  all,  contain  chlorides.  In  two  samples  this  was  so  much  the 
case  that  a  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  was  formed  when 
it  was  poured  on  the  film,  and  this  remained  in  part  firmly  adherent, 
and  became  discoloured  by  diffused  light,  and  left  numerous  dark 
spots  after  fixing.  The  best  plan,  under  the  circumstances,  seemed 
to  be  to  first  wash  off  the  developer  with  the  alcohol  and  water,  then 
to  flow  on  the  syrup  mixture,  when  no  curds  formed,  since  the  silver 
had  been  washed  off.  Then  golden  syrup  was  useful  to  keep  the 
plate  moist  until  an  abundance  of  water  could  be  obtained  for  fixing, 
and  but  a  small  quantity  of  the  syrup  was  required. 

John  M.  Blake. 
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[Second  Notice.] 

There  is  a  frame  containing  a  series  of  photographs  of  boiler  explo¬ 
sions,  by  Mr.  Archer  Clarke,  that  will  prove  of  interest  to  engineers. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  is  the  most  extensive  exhibitor  of  direct 
portraits  of  a  large  size.  His  works  arrest  the  attention  of  those 
who  visit  the  larger  of  the  two  halls  in  which  the  exhibition  is  held. 
Their  tone  is  of  that  warm  brown  of  which  we  have  so  often  spoken 
in  terms  of  commendation.  In  his  particular  walk  Mr.  Blanchard 
still  occupies  the  position  he  did  last  year — he  is  without  a  rival. 

Placed  too  high  for  our  inspection  is  a  frame  containing  a  varied 
collection  of  children,  dogs,  and  “  Rembrandts,”  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
of  Swansea.  Near  these  is  a  frame  of  cartes,  by  Mr.  J.  Howie, 

*  Phil.  Phot. 
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Jun.,  of  Edinburgh,  also  beyond  the  reach  of  our  vision.  Mr. 
Lothian,  also  of  Edinburgh,  is  similarly  unfortunate,  although  in  an 
opposite  direction,  for  to  examine  a  frame  of  cartes  contributed  by 
him  it  is  requisite  to  go  down  on  one’s  knees.  But  every  person’s 
works  cannot  be  on  the  line ;  and,  as  the  hanging  committee  have 
decided  upon  giving  so  much  of  the  coveted  place  to  works  of  very 
large  dimensions,  it  is  evident  that  this  can  only  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  others,  and  among  them  several  small  pictures,  which  are 
thus  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  examination. 

The  landscapes  of  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  are  uniformly  good — quite 
as  good  as  those  of  former  years,  and  that  is  saying  much.  Critics 
have  remarked  that  in  Mr.  Heath’s  pictures  there  is  frequently  a 
repetition  of  his  cloud  effects,  and  in  two  of  his  views  in  the  present 
exhibition  they  note  the  fact  that  two  pictures  of  quite  a  different  class, 
viz.,  a  view  of  Muswell  Hill  and  Wood  Green  From  the  Priory  Lawn , 
Highgate  (34),  and  The  E el-backs  on  the  Thames  (40),  have  each 
the  same  clouds  and  sky.  We  have  observed  this  repetition  in  Mr. 
Heath’s  works  exhibited  on  former  occasions.  It  is  possible  to 
obtain  other  cloud  negatives  quite  equal  to  those  now  referred  to, 
excellent  though  they  be.  Verb.  sap. 

The  large  size  and  good  manipulation  of  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Earl, 
of  Worcester,  combined  with  their  high  artistic  excellence,  will  com¬ 
mand  the  attention  of  the  photographer.  The  Lledr  Valley  (44)  is, 
probably,  the  largest  direct  landscape  that  has  ever  been  exhibited 
at  any  of  these  exhibitions.  It  is  said  that  it  has  been  printed  from 
more  than  one  negative,  but  of  that  no  intimation  is  given,  and  its 
position  prevents  a  close  examination  being  made.  Taking  it  as  it  is, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  nobler  photographic  work.  There  are 
other  pictures  by  Mr.  Earl,  still  large  in  size,  though  small  in 
comparison  with  that  mentioned,  all  of  which  are  highly  merito¬ 
rious. 

Mr.  Nicholls  shows  several  good  landscapes,  but  in  some  cases — 
we  may  instance  his  picture  of  The  Ferry  (49),  which  appears  to  be 
soft  and  harmonious — they  are  hung  too  high  to  permit  of  close 
inspection. 

Mr.  Brownrigg’s  On  the  Clyde  (170)  is  effective,  but  some  of  his 
other  works  are,  like  Mr.  Nicholl’s  Ferry,  beyond  the  reach  of 
observation. 

The  coffee  process  is  represented  by  Mr.  Penny,  of  Cheltenham, 
who  contributes  a  number  of  interesting  subjects  portrayed  by  the 
aid  of  the  conserving  agency  of  the  Mocha  berry. 

Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon’s  pictures  this  year  are  six  in 
number,  and  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  following  processes,  one 
being  produced  by  each,  viz. : — The  Fothergill,  with  a  final  wash  of 
acetate  of  morphia ;  the  Hannaford  and  Bartholomew  modification  of 
the  Fothergill;  the  Taupenot;  resin  in  collodion;  the  gum-gallic; 
and  the  ordinary  wet  collodion  process.  As  illustrative  of  what  we 
have  so  frequently  said— -that  beauty  of  result  depends  rather  upon 
the  artist  than  upon  the  process — we  may  observe  that  in  respect  of 
merit  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign  precedence  to  any  one 
of  the  above.  There  is  a  peculiar  smooth  flatness  in  Mr.  Gordon’s 
pictures  this  year  which  conveys  the  impression  that  his  prints  have, 
by  some  suitable  cement,  been  placed  in  optical  contact  with  a  plate 
of  colourless  glass,  through  which  they  are  seen.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  effect  is  exceedingly  charming. 

Mr.  Faulkner’s  portraits  of  children,  of  which  he  contributes  a 
great  number,  are  perfect  gems.  Where  all  are  so  good  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  indicate  any  picture  in  particular  as  being  deserving  of  special 
praise.  To  produce  such  pictures  skill  and  tact  of  no  ordinary  kind 
are  required.  We  notice  a  frame  of  cartes  by  S.  and  E.  White,  in 
which  there  are  also  some  very  excellent  portraits  of  children. 

We  are  slightly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Mr.  Tear  means  by  an 
intimation  on  his  frame  of  cartes  (217)  that  they  are  rustic  scenes 
“  taken  direct  in  the  camera.”  We  presume  he  intends  by  this  to 
state  the  fact  that  the  rustic  scenes  are  really  composed  of  studio 
furniture  suitably  arranged  when  the  figures  were  being  taken,  and 
that  they  are  not  printed  in  from  a  second  negative. 

Mr.  Henry  Ashdown  shows  several  bold  portraits  of  the  description 
known  as  “  Salomonesque.”  A  collection  of  six  portraits  by  W.  and 
A.  Fry,  of  Brighton  (193),  are  fine  and  effective ;  so  are  a  number  of 
views  in  the  vicinity  of  Balmoral  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  which 
there  are  no  fewer  than  sixteen,  well  selected  and  cleanly  manipu¬ 
lated. 

Some  pictures  (188,  189,  and  190)  by  the  Royal  Engineers, 
Chatham,  show  by  comparison  with  other  pictures  in  the  exhibition 
that  collective  skill  cannot  always  successfully  compete  with  single- 
handed  artistic  enterprise. 

Mr.  Dunmore’s  collection  is  very  fine.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  more  faultlessly-rendered  architectural  picture  than  Fox  Warren 
(179).  It  is  the  perfection  of  soft  detail. 


There  are  several  scenes  of  camp  life  at  Wimbledon  by  Mr 
Hemery,  in  some  of  which  the  volunteer  defenders  of  our  country 
appear  in  costumes  more  comfortable  than  martial. 

Mr.  Downer,  of  Watford,  contributes  a  number  of  Studies  (177), 
which  are  pleasing  from  their  general  treatment  and  sharpness. 
Some  of  these  subjects  comprise  cattle  and  horses. 

We  shall  resume  our  notice  next  week. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  ENAMEL,  EARTHENWARE,  OR 
PORCELAIN. 

The  following  receipt  is  published  by  L.  Fossariere  in  the  Mit- 
theilungen.  It  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  his  practice  with 
great  success ; — 

The  solution  may  be  prepared  in  a  large  quantity,  as  it  keeps  well, 
and  improves  by  keeping.  For  its  preparation  I  keep  the  following 
solutions  in  stock  : — 

1.  A  bottle  the  size  of  about  three  or  four  pints,  containing  a 
solution  of  powdered  borax  and  filtered  water — one  pound  of  borax 
to  two  pounds  of  water.  This  must  be  well  shaken  during  the  first 
few  days.  The  saturated  solution  shows,  after  a  few  days’  rest,  two 
separate  strata ;  the  upper  one  is  perfectly  clear,  the  under  one 
turbid  through  undissolved  borax.  After  using  the  upper  part,  the 
bottle  is  filled  up  again  for  future  use  with  water  till  the  borax  is  all 
dissolved. 

2.  A  bottle  of  the  size  of  four  pints,  containing — 

Loaf  sugar .  200  grammes. 

Gum  arabic  .  00  ,, 

Filtered  water  . 1,000  „ 

When  well  dissolved,  mix  with  it  500  grammes  of  the  borax  solution ; 
after  a  good  shaking,  it  is  put  aside  for  future  use,  as  a  longer  keep¬ 
ing  adds  to  its  perfection. 

3.  A  bottle  of  about  the  size  of  four  or  six  ounces,  containing — 

Honey .  20  grammes. 

Borax  solution  .  20  ,, 

Shake  well,  and  keep  for  use. 

4.  A  bottle  of  the  size  of  four  or  six  ounces,  containing — 

Bichromate  of  ammonia .  50  grammes. 

Water .  50  „ 

The  above  are  stock  bottles.  Now  have  another  graduated  bottle 
of  about  three  ounces,  and  fill  with — 

No.  2  (the  borax,  gum,  and  sugar)  .  6  grammes. 

„  4  or  bichromate  of  ammonia  solution  4  „ 

Filtered  water  .  10  „ 

N.B. — If  the  weather  be  very  warm  and  dry,  add  three  or  four 
drops  of  No.  3  bottle — that  containing  borax  and  honey. 

How  to  Use  the  Solution. 

First  of  all  are  required  two  small  porcelain  vessels  having  handles 
and  spouts ;  a  small  funnel  and  filters  to  match ;  together  with  plates, 
which  must  be  very  clean  and  smooth,  and  of  the  size  of  8  X  6  centi¬ 
metres,  which  enables  the  operator  to  use  them  for  different  sizes  of 
pictures. 

Now  filter  the  solution  carefully  into  one  of  these  vessels,  which 
must,  of  course,  be  very  clean,  and  the  coating  of  the  plate  may  be 
proceeded  with.  The  plate  must  be  prepared  and  cleaned  as  if  for 
coating  with  collodion ;  pour  the  solution  from  the  vessel  on  it,  and  let 
the  remainder  run  over  a  corner  of  the  plate  into  the  filter ;  then 
let  it  stand  for  two  or  three  minutes.  To  dry  the  coated  plate 
place  it  upon  an  iron  plate  suitably  inclined,  and  hold  a  spirit  lamp 
underneath,  moving  it  up  and  down  to  warm  it  equally,  but  not 
hotter  than  can  be  easily  borne  by  the  hand.  Take  care  not  to  turn 
the  plate  when  drying  upside  down,  for  the  lower  part,  from  which 
the  solution  flows  off,  must  always  be  kept  downwards. 

As  soon  as  the  plate  is  dry,  which  is  to  be  observed  from  it3  smooth 
and  brilliant  appearance,  it  is  ready  for  use.  All  operations  must  be 
done  in  a  room  that  is  free  from  dust  and  thoroughly  protected  from 
daylight. 

The  plates  are  now  ready  for  being  exposed,  and  are  developed  by 
dusting  on  the  enamel  powders. 


CHEMICAL  RETOUCHING.* 

The  idea  offered  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  concerning  the  manipulation 
of  negatives  is  one  deserving  attention  by  all  engaged  in  our  pro¬ 
fession.  I  experimented  in  the  same  direction  at  least  six  months 
back,  but  did  not  then  succeed  with  any  method  which  was  to  me 
satisfactory,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

*  Phil.  Phot , 
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1st.  Collodio-chloride  was  troublesome,  and  entailed  the  necessity 
of  first  coating  the  negative  with  thick  albumen,  otherwise  the  collo¬ 
dion  film  would  slip  off.  The  operations  succeeding  the  printing, 
viz.,  washing,  toning,  fixing,  &c.,  were  not  advantageous  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  itself,  no  matter  how  thickly  varnished. 

2.  Bichromate  of  potash  and  gelatine  took  too  long  to  dry  to 
render  that  modus  operandi  commercially  available. 

3.  Gum  arabic  and  the  bichromate  salt  is  a  complete  failure,  as 
the  whole  will  wash  off  after  printing,  unless,  of  course,  the  plate  is 
covered  with  a  thick  substratum  of  gelatine  or  albumen. 

The  methods,  therefore,  suggested  by  the  above  gentleman  are 
impracticable,  i.e.,  for  ordinary  operations,  where  speed  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  I  have  a  method  to  offer— simple,  expeditious,  and 
under  control,  as  follows : — After  the  negative  is  fixed  and  washed, 
flow  with  a  thick  solution  of  albumen,  say— 

Albumen  . . .  1  ounce, 

Water  . 4  ounces, 

and  dry.  When  dry,  coat  with  iodised  collodion,  sensitise  in  the 
bath,  and,  to  expose,  put  the  plate  in  the  dark  slide,  or  plate-holder 
reversed,  the  film  uppermost.  Place  four  small  pieces  of  glass  at 
each  corner,  and  gently  lay  on  the  pieces  of  glass  a  plate  the  same 
size  as  the  negative,  which  will  preserve  the  sensitive  film  from 
injury ;  close  the  door  and  expose  a  few  seconds  by  drawing  out  the 
slide  in  the  light.  It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  sensi¬ 
tive  film  is  on  the  collodion  side  of  the  negative— not  on  the  glass — 
so  that  a  transparency  is  printed  in  close  contact.  After  exposure, 
develope  with  the  ordinary  developer,  wash,  fix,  dry,  varnish,  and 
the  whole  is  complete.  The  tranparency  on  the  negative  will  not 
need  intensifying,  and  will  rarely  be  too  dense  by  the  application  of 
the  developer  alone ;  the  intensity,  however,  can  be  reduced  by 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

Now  the  advantages  of  the  idea,  no  matter  how  carried  out,  are 
manifold.  Freckles  are  softened,  if  not  obliterated ;  scratches  and 
pinholes  are  mollified,  if  not  “stopped  out;”  “heavy  blacks”  are 
toned  down  and  shadows  softened ;  the  faintest  detail  in  the  shadows, 
which  otherwise  would  be  lost  in  printing,  is  increased,  preserved, 
and  harmony  pervades  the  whole  picture  instead  of  a  chalky,  freckly, 
spotty,  under-timed  thing.  All  under-timed  negatives,  or  those  with 
heavy  shadows  and  dense  high  lights,  can  be  made,  by  the  above 
method,  to  yield  passable  prints ;  but  remember,  O,  courteous  reader, 
that  experience  must  be  acquired  ere  you  meet  with  unequivocal 
success.  *  David  Duncan. 


ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PROPER  NEGATIVES  FOR 
RETOUCHING.* 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Berlin  negatives  are  weak  after  developing 
with  iron,  but  well  out  in  all  their  details,  forming  only  a  good  basis 
for  strengthening  and  colouring  or  toning  up  to  the  required  strength. 
On  such  information  and  ideas  the  following  mode  of  imitating  the 
Berlin  cartes  I  venture  to  bring  before  you:— Use  O’Neil's  process, 
i.e.,  cotton  giving  but  little  intensity,  and  not  more  than  three  to  four 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  mixed  ether  and  alcohol.  The  plate  must  be 
well  exposed,  and,  when  developing,  flow  the  developer  over  the  plate 
so  as  to  wash  off  most  of  the  silver.  Develope  as  long  as  any  detail 
will  come  in  the  shadows.  Wash  well,  and  redevelope  with  weak 


pyro.  and  silver. 

1.  Pyrogallic  acid  .  1  grain. 

Citric  acid  .  5  grains. 

Acetic  acid  . 10  drops. 

Water .  1  ounce. 


2.  Nitrate  of  silver .  5  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  5  „ 

Water  . 1  ounce. 

Develope  until  the  right  intensity  is  secured,  wash,  and  fix.  Wash 
after  fixing  again,  and  tone  in  the  following  gold  and  soda  bath  : — 

Chloride  of  gold  (neutralised) .  15  grains. 

Water .  16  ounces. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  60  grains. 

Water .  16  ounces. 

Salt .  40  grains. 

Always  add  the  gold  to  the  hypo,  solution  drop  by  drop,  shaking 
after  each  addition  ;  let  the  negative  remain  in  this  until  it  is  of  the 
required  colour.  Wash  well,  dry,  and  varnish. 

To  retouch,  moisten  a  little  cotton  with — 

Turpentine .  1  ounce. 

Canadian  balsam  . 20  drops. 

Rub  over  the  negative,  and  then  rub  it  dry  with  clean  cotton ;  this 
gives  a  ground  that  the  pencil-mark  will  adhere  to.  Work  up  the 
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negative  more  by  dots  than  strokes,  rubbing  it  well,  every  now  and 
then,  with  clean  cotton.  Finish  with  Prussian  blue  what  the  pencil 
fails  to  remove.  Use  a  magnifying  lens;  it  is  of  the  greatest  assist¬ 
ance.  The  negatives  and  prints  before  the  Association  will  give  some 
idea  of  how  near  they  approach  the  Berlin  cartes.  William  Bell. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  APPARATUS  FOR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PRINTING. 

[Specification.  ] 

This  invention  relates  to  improved  apparatus  for  producing  photo¬ 
graphic  prints,  and  is  specially  designed  to  facilitate  the  production 
of  prints  or  pictures  in  the  making  of  which  more  than  one  negative 
is  employed,  and  which  joints  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
“combination  photographs.” 

This  apparatus  consists,  firstly,  of  a  frame  or  frames  to  hold  the 
negative  or  negatives  from  which  the  prints  are  to  be  made.  The 
negative  plates  are  held  firmly  in  their  places  in  the  frames  by  means 
of  a  grooved  sliding  bar  pressed  against  the  end  of  the  plate  by  a 
screw,  this  screw  being  made  to  work  in  the  same  plane  as  the  plate, 
or  slightly  above  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  plate  being  forced  from 
its  seat  when  pressure  is  applied.  And,  secondly,  of  a  frame  or 
frames  to  which  the  sensitive  paper  or  tissue,  as  used  for  photo¬ 
graphic  printing,  is  firmly  attached. 

These  frames  or  boards,  which  carry  the  sensitive  paper  or  tissue, 
are  made,  by  means  of  guiding  pegs  or  supports,  to  fit  or  register 
exactly  to  the  frames  which  carry  the  negatives  to  be  used  in  print¬ 
ing— the  whole  being  clamped  or  fastened  together  to  ensure  contact 
between  the  surfaces  of  the  paper  or  tissue  and  the  negatives  during 
the  operation  of  printing,  thus  securing  great  accuracy  or  truth  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  print  or  picture,  and  obviating  the  necessity 
of  adjusting  the  prints  by  hand  in  their  proper  position  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  used  in  their  production. 

In  using  this  apparatus  for  making  photographic  combination 
prints,  I  fix  the  negatives  in  the  frames  by  means  of  the  sliding  bar 
and  screw,  and  in  the  case  of  one  or  more  of  the  negatives  not  being 
of  the  proper  size  to  fit  the  frame  or  frames,  I  attach  the  negative  in 
its  right  position,  by  means  of  a  suitable  cement,  to  a  glass  plate  of 
the  proper  size  to  suit  the  frame,  and,  having  taken  a  proof  from  the 
negative  or  negatives  from  which  masks  are  required  to  be  cut  for 
the  protection  of  portions  of  the  prints,  I  cut  out  the  mask  or  masks, 
following  the  outlines  of  those  portions  of  the  print  which  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  light  during  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  printing  other  parts  of  the  picture. 

These  masks  are  now  attached  to  the  negatives  in  the  following 
manner A  piece  of  sensitive  paper  is  fixed  to  the  frame  or  board 
and  placed  in  contact  with  the  frame  carrying  the  negative,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light  until  the  outlines  of  the  picture  are  sufficiently 
visible.  The  frames  are  then  separated,  and  the  mask  is  adjusted 
over  the  parts  of  the  picture  to  be  protected  from  the  light  in  the 
subsequent  operations.  The  mask  is  held  in  position  on  the  print  by 
a  little  cement  or  India-rubber  solution  applied  to  the  edges  of  the 
mask.  A  larger  quantity  of  the  same  solution  is  then  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  mask,  and  the  frame  or  board  carrying  the  print  and 
mask  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  negative  from  which  the 
next  portion  of  the  picture  is  to  be  made,  the  whole  is  pressed 
together  for  a  few  seconds ;  the  frame  or  board  carrying  the  print  is 
then  lifted  away,  when  the  mask  will  remain  adhering  to  the  negative 
in  its  proper  position. 

Any  excess  of  India-rubber  solution  on  the  surface  of  the  mask  or 
print  can  be  removed  by  a  little  friction  with  a  piece  of  pure  India- 
rubber,  or  a  sponge  moistened  with  benzole. 

When  required  to  remove  the  mask  from  the  varnished  negative  it 
is  only  necessary  to  moisten  the  same  with  a  little  benzole,  when  the 
mask  may  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  negative. 

By  the  plan  above  described,  and  by  means  of  my  apparatus, 
photographic  prints  in  silver  or  pigments  can  be  produced  from  any 
number  of  suitable  negatives,  the  masks  being  adjusted  in  the 
manner  described ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  the  prints  may  be  made  in 
about  the  same  time  as  ordinary  prints  from  single  negatives  by 
using  a  sufficient  number  of  frames  to  carry  the  negatives,  as  a 
similar  number  of  frames  or  boards  to  carry  the  paper,  tissue,  or 
films  of  which  the  prints  are  made  are  provided. 

For  the  purpose  of  attaching  the  paper  or  tissue  to  the  frames  or 
boards,  I  prefer  in  the  smaller  sizes  to  use  an  arrangement  which 
consists  of  a  frame  having  an  opening  of  the  required  size  into  which 
is  fitted  a  board  made  to  project  a  little  beyond  the  inside  of  the 
frame.  The  paper  is  stretched  over  this  board,  and  the  latter  is  then 
,  fixed  in  its  place. 
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For  combination  printing  upon  sensitive  films  supported  by  glass 
or  other  plates,  I  use  for  holding  such  plates  the  arrangement  of  a 
sliding  bar  and  screws  working  in  the  same  plane  as  the  plate — the 
same  as  described  for  holding  the  negatives — both  halves  of  the 
frames  being  made  similar,  and  to  fit  or  register  to  each  other.  In 
making  prints  of  a  larger  size  I  sometimes  attach  the  paper,  tissue, 
or  plate  to  the  barrel  or  frame  by  means  of  glue  or  cement  round  the 
edges ;  or  I  fix  the  paper,  tissue,  or  plate  to  the  frame  by  ordinary 
drawing-pins,  or  any  other  means  by  which  the  paper,  tissue,  or 
plate  can  be  firmly  attached  to  the  frame  or  board,  this  frame  or 
board  being  made  to  fit  or  register  exactly  with  the  frames  carrying 
the  various  negatives  used  in  making  the  print.  I  thus  obtain  greater 
facility  in  the  production  of  photographic  prints  from  several  nega¬ 
tives;  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  or  precision  in  adjusting  the 
masks  or  coverings  of  the  various  portions  of  the  negative  or  nega¬ 
tives;  less  risk  of  waste  arising  from  defects  in  printing  or  joining 
the  various  parts  of  the  picture;  and,  lastly,  greater  cheapness  in 
production,  with  increased  certainty  of  result.  B.  J.  Edwards. 


ON  A  MEANS  OF  AVOIDING  THE  CRACKING  OF 
NEGATIVE  FILMS.* 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  cracking  of  negative  films  after  being 
varnished,  and  many  have  tried  to  find  out  the  reason  of  this  incon¬ 
venience  ;  but  the  means  of  its  prevention  (particularly  at  its  begin¬ 
ning)  and  the  arresting  of  its  progress  have  not  till  now  been 
discovered. 

Two  different  sorts  of  cracks  are  known :  one  kind  appears  to  be 
raised  on  the  plate,  and  the  others  are  like  fine  hairs,  being  trans¬ 
parent.  The  first  generally  disappear  in  about  twelve  hours  when 
the  plate  is  put  with  the  film  downwards  over  a  vessel  containing 
alcohol ;  but  the  latter  ones  are  not  affected  by  this  process.  The 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  rub  some  dry  lampblack  on  the 
film  with  the  finger.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  even  fine  hair- 
cracks  appear  to  be  raised  on  the  plate  if  they  are  observed  through 
a  good  microscope;  and  the  filling  up  of  them,  by  rubbing  lamp¬ 
black  on  the  plate,  can  only  take  place  after  the  very  thin  and 
elevated  film  is  rubbed  away,  and  so  lays  bare  the  glass  underneath. 

Many  of  these  cracks  disappear  in  wanning  the  plate,  but  re¬ 
appear  when  cold  again.  I  have  collected  a  large  number  of  plates 
which  showed  an  inclination  to  cracking.  I  treated  them  with  lamp¬ 
black,  and  coated  half  of  them  with  turpentine  varnish  in  the  hope 
of  stopping  further  cracking ;  but  I  was  disappointed.  Some  other 
plates  which  I  coated  with  gutta  percha  and  amber  varnish  proved 
also  to  be  failures  in  my  hopes  of  preventing  cracking. 

After  a  time  I  observed  two  plates  which  I  had  partially  touched 
out  with  Indian  ink  about  two  months  previously,  and  found  that 
the  portions  which  were  protected  by  the  ink  were  not  cracked, 
whilst  the  others  were ;  and  in  some  places  the  cracks  were  sharply 
and  distinctly  terminated  at  the  place  where  they  reached  the  ink 
covering.  Even  those  places  where  I  had  removed  the  retouching, 
but  in  which  a  slight  trace  of  it  remained  nearly  invisible,  were  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  cracks. 

I  assumed  at  once  that  the  gum  arabic  contained  in  the  Indian  ink 
was  the  cause  of  this,  and  instituted  experiments  to  find  it  out.  I 
took  two  cracked  plates,  rubbed  some  lampblack  on  them,  and  covered 
them  with  a  weak  solution  of  gum  arabic  (one  of  gum  to  forty  of 
water),  using  a  camel’s-hair  brush;  but  the  cracking  went  on  imme¬ 
diately  under  this  manipulation.  I  then  pressed  the  brush  out  on 
some  paper,  so  as  to  nearly  remove  all  the  gum,  and  on  applying  the 
gum  in  this  way  to  the  plate  I  had  quite  a  favourable  result. 

These  plates  were  left  for  six  months  In  a  dry  place,  and  I  observed 
that  those  parts  which  were  not  touched  by  the  gum  were  cracked, 
whilst  the  gummed  portions  remained  perfectly  free  from  cracks.  I 
conclude  from  this  that  the  coating  of  a  varnished  plate  with  a  thin 
solution  of  gum  arabic  would  be  a  certain  means  for  preventing  the 
cracking  of  the  film ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  every  good  negative  should 
be  treated  in  this  way.  Only  those  which  show,  after  some  time, 
a  tendency  to  cracking  must  be  rubbed  in  with  lampblack ;  and,  to 
stop  the  further  cracking,  it  is  necessary  to  coat  them  with  a  gum 
solution,  using  the  brush  nearly  dry.  H.  Vogel,  Ph.I). 


A  Popular  Portrait. — How  photography  ministers  to  the  public 
rage  for  the  “counterfeit  presentment”  of  popular  favourites  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  has  received 
from  a  London  house  an  order  for  60,000  photographs  of  the  Marquis  of 

Lome. 

*  Pholor/raphtsclic  Mitthcilungen. 


ON  KEEPING  SENSITISED  PAPER  FROM 

DISCOLOURING.* 

There  is  a  great  deal  being  said  in  the  transatlantic  journals  about 
washed  paper — paper  that  will  keep  in  its  sensitised  condition  for 
a  longer  or  less  time.  I  give  you  a  formula  that  I  find  will  keep  the 
paper  I  use  for  three  or  four  days  in  perfect  condition,  without  wash¬ 
ing  or  the  trouble  of  fuming  pads  or  paper: — 

Silver  Bath. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  480  grains. 

Water  .  10  ounces. 

Dissolve,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  aqua  ammonia,  and 
then  add — 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  .  1  ounce. 

For  giving  pure  whites  and  many  other  excellent  qualities  I  re¬ 
commend  the  E.  A.  paper. 

This  paper  is  floated  on  the  silver  solution  for  one  minute ;  it  is 
then  drawn  over  the  sharp  edge  of  the  dish,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
moving  all  the  surface  solution,  and  laid  face  downward  on  a  quire 
of  common  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  printing  newspapers ;  then 
lay  a  couple  of  sheets  of  the  same  paper  on  the  top  of  the  sensitised 
sheet,  and  press  backwards  and  forwards  with  your  hand  until  all  the 
solution  is  taken  up  by  the  paper  on  which  it  is  laid  ;  remove  the 
upper  sheets  and  hang  the  paper  up  to  dry,  serving  the  next  sheet 
of  sensitised  paper  the  same  way,  and  on  the  same  paper  as  the  first 
was  laid,  which  need  not  be  renewed  for  at  least  a  dozen  or  more 
sheets  of  silvered  paper.  The  drawing  the  paper  over  the  edge  of 
the  dish  leaves  the  paper  comparatively  free  from  solution.  Paper 
of  the  kind  mentioned  above  will  keep  three  days  in  the  hottest 
weather.  The  silver  solution  is  weak,  and  there  is  no  waste  of 
dripping.  The  next  time  you  silver  you  remove  a  sheet  or  two  of 
them,  and  put  among  the  cuttings.  After  returning  the  silver  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  bottle  I  take  one  of  these  sheets  of  blotting-paper  to  wipe 
out  the  dish.  The  paper  thus  prepared  will  give  any  tone  up  to  a 
pure  black,  and  with  all  the  required  brilliancy.  Jex  Bard  well. 


LEHRBUCH  DER  PHOTOGRAPHIE.f 

While  in  the  negative  process  the  collodion  is  the  most  important  image- 
bearer,  in  the  positive  process  it  is  the  paper  which  claims  the  first  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  well  known  what  selection  the  draughtsman  makes  for  the 
execution  of  his  sketches,  plans,  &c.  He  gives  preference  to  a  strong, 
smooth,  homogeneous  paper,  and  this  is  exactly  what  the  photographer 
also  requires. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  choice  of  paper  affects  the  results  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  try  Swedish  filtering-paper.  The  images  obtained  thereon  must 
needs  be  rough  and  fibrous.  Moreover,  the  blackening  through  exposure 
will  be  very  unequal,  on  account  of  the  different  penetration  of  the 
sensitising  liquids  experienced  at  different  points  of  the  tissue,  it  being 
soft  and  hard  in  patches.  The  chemicals,  moreover,  would  lodge  them¬ 
selves  deeper  in  the  soft  parts,  thus  causing  parts  of  the  image  to  appear 
inside  of  the  paper  instead  of  on  its  surface.  Not  much  can  be  said  for 
the  sensitiveness  of  such  paper*,  and  it  is  but  too  probable  that  it  would 
not  stand  much  washing  without  being  torn.  These  simple  considera¬ 
tions  lead  us  to  the  discovery  of  the  qualities  which  a  paper  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  ought  to  possess. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  must  form  a  perfectly  smooth,  thoroughly 
tight,  and  homogeneous  layer.  Secondly,  it  must  retain  chemicals  on 
its  surface,  and  not  permit  them  to  be  sucked  in  too  deep.  Thirdly,  it 
must  darken  quickly  and  equally  under  exposure,  and  assume  a  tone  as 
brilliant  and  as  agreeable  as  possible. 

The  first  condition  is  satisfied  by  a  careful  selection  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial.  Only  the  best  linen  rags  should  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
paper.  Iron  vessels  and  utensils  should  be  avoided,  as  they  often  cause 
rust  spots,  which,  in  copying  turn  black. 

There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  manufactories  in  existence  that  turn 
out  a  thoroughly  appropriate  paper  for  photographie  purposes.  The 
best  known  are  those  of  Rives,  in  Paris,  and  Steinbach,  at  Malmedy. 
The  enormous  quantities  of  paper  used  by  photographers  are  mainly 
derived  from  these  establishments.  The  article  which  is  produced  there 
is  a  raw  paper,  which  has  to  be  submitted  to  certain  other  treatment, 
sizing  and  salting,  before  it  Is  fit  for  copying  purposes.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  paper  itself  is  not  without  power  in  the  decomposition 
processes  carried  on  by  means  of  exposure.  Chromates,  for  instance,  and 
chloride  of  iron  are  decomposed  in  the  presence  of  organic  substances 
(ether,  paper,  &c.),  which  absorb  the  liberated  elements  (oxygen  or 
chlorine).  The  chemical  changes  which  underlie  the  behaviour  of 
paper  at  times  are  not  sufficiently  studied  at  present  to  allow  of  their 
being  expressed  in  formulae ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  common  white 
paper  changes  and  turns  yellow  in  time.  In  the  case  of  photographs, 

*  Phil.  Phot . 

+  Continued  from  page  524. 
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the  reason  is  often  unjustly  ascribed  to  deficient  washing.  There  are 
samples  showing  white  photographs  on  cartoons  having  turned  yellow 
with  age. 

This  action  on  paper  tissue  is  by  no  means  astonishing,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  even  hard  minerals  have  to  yield  their  colour  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  privy  councillor,  Gustav  Rose,  has  made  this  experience 
at  the  cost  of  the  beautiful  Siberian  topaz  in  his  collection.  This  pre¬ 
cious  gem,  originally  brown,  has  turned  a  pale  yellow. 

The  process  of  sizing  the  paper  is  of  considerable  importance. 
Through  it  a  coating  is  to  be  formed  which  fills  up  the  pores  in  the 
tissue,  creates  a  homogeneous  surface,  and  increases  the  strength  and 
sensitiveness  of  the  paper. 

Analogous  to  the  requirements  of  the  painter  are  these  conditions  of 
a  photographically-useful  image-bearer.  The  painter  has  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  reception  of  his  picture.  He  has  to  form  a  homogeneous 
surface  which  will  take  his  paints  readily,  and  which  will  allow  him  to 
spread  them  easily.  For  this  purpose  he  employs  paper,  linen,  wood, 
or  a  lime  wall  (fresco). 

The  old-fashioned  Daguerreotype  plates  did  not  require  such  a  sub¬ 
stratum.  The  compact  layer  of  iodide  of  silver  had  stability  sufficient 
in  itself  to  pass  unharmed  through  all  the  operations  which  the  image 
surface  has  to  undergo.  The  matter  changed  considerably  when  the 
finely-diffused  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of  silver — obtained  from  a 
process  of  interchange  between  nitrate  of  silver  and  combinations  of 
iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine  with  various  metals — were  introduced  as 
sensitive  substances.  These  substances  required  a  substratum — a  rest, 
on  or  in  which  it  could  lodge — and,  as  such,  paper  was  used  at  the  outset. 
The  iodide  of  silver  had  merely  to  be  spread  on ;  but  a  more  practical 
means  to  achieve  the  desired  end  was  resorted  to.  The  paper  was  im¬ 
pregnated  after  the  manner  too  well  known  to  photographers  to  need 
repetition  here,  and  thus  a  precipitate  was  formed  in  the  fibre  itself  of 
iodide  or  chloride  of  silver. 

Paper  plays  not  merely  the  rdle  of  a  mechanical  adjunct  in  photo¬ 
graphy.  If  this  were  the  case  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  take  any 
notice  of  slight  organic  admixtures,  such  as  gypsum,  iron,  salt,  glue,  fat, 
resinous  substances,  &c.  Its  action  being  of  a  chemical  nature,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  evident  that  the  impurities  just  mentioned,  and  which,  to 
some  extent,  are  met  with  in  any  kind  of  paper,  cannot  be  without  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  photographic  processes  to  which  the  paper  is  subjected. 
Even  a  very  small  percentage  of  such  admixtures  tells,  and  hence  it  is 
of  no  little  importance  that  even  accidental  impurities  should  be  care¬ 
fully  guarded  against  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article  for  photographic 
purposes. 

It  is  a  different  matter  where  some  of  the  substances  mentioned  are 
actually  mixed  with  the  pulp,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  paper  or  of  improving  the  tone  and  appearance  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  to  be  produced  thereon.  The  impregnation  can  be  carried  on  in 
the  manufactory,  although  this  is  not  often  done.  The  raw  paper  is 
generally  prepared  by  immersion  in  a  bath,  or  by  spreading  the  sub¬ 
stance  on. 

The  basis  of  both  collodion  and  paper  is  the  vegetable  fibre  or  cellu¬ 
lose  (Cl2H,0Olp).  It  forms  the  skeleton  of  the  plant,  and  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  sugar,  gum,  and  starch,  all  comprised  under  the  collective 
appellation  of  “  carbon  hydrates.  ”  Most  of  them  are  more  or  less  easily 
transformed  into  sugar. 

Woody  fibre  is  not  pure  cellulose ;  it  is  impregnated  with  organic  and 
inorganic  substances,  such  as  resin,  gum,  sugar,  fatty  oils,  &c.  In  its 
purest  form  we  meet  with  it  in  the  Swedish  filtering-paper,  which  is 
made  from  linen,  flax,  &c.  It  contains  but  traces  of  inorganic  sub¬ 
stances,  which,  on  burning,  remain  as  ashes.  These  are,  in  greater 
quantities,  derived  from  the  common  filtering-papers,  which,  besides 
these  inorganic  substances,  contain  also  the  organic  admixtures  derived 
from  the  glue.  Cotton  is  not  an  impure  cellulose ;  it  contains  but  small 
quantities  of  resinous  and  fatty  substances. 

Pure  cellulose  is  obtained  by  heating  one  of  the  substances  just 
named  (cotton  or  paper)  in  the  presence  of  diluted  potash,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  washiug  the  resulting  sub¬ 
stance  well  with  water.  Insoluble  in  the  ordinarily  used  solvents, 
cellulose  dissolves  in  ammoniacal  oxide  of  copper.  Diluted  acids  boiling 
produce  a  similar  effect  slowly.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
it,  even  when  cold.  On  diluting  the  solution  with  water  a  white  sub¬ 
stance  is  precipitated  which  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  starch 
(amyloid),  being  turned  blue  by  iodine. 

By  heating  with  sulphuric  acid,  cellulose  is  changed  into  sugar ;  nitric 
acid  transforms  it  into  oxalic  acid  ;  and  a  mixture  of  concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  and  nitric  acids  into  pyroxyline,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made. 

The  raw  paper,  as  we  receive  it  from  the  manufacturer,  is  by  no 
means  as  pure  as  Swedish  filtering-paper.  It  has  received  a  treatment 
with  either  gelatine  and  alum,  or  alum  and  resinous  soap.  This  process 
of  sizing  remains  mostly  a  mystery  with  the  manufacturers,  and  it  is  on 
account  of  their  particular  treatment  during  this  stage  of  their  opera¬ 
tions  that  their  articles  have  found  more  or  less  favour  in  the  market. 
The  process  is  undoubtedly  of  influence  on  the  tone  of  the  finished  pic¬ 
tures,  and,  hence,  it  is  found  that  slight  deviations,  even  from  the 
ordinary  mode  of  proceeding,  produce  a  different  behaviour  of  the  paper 


when  under  photographic  treatment.  Pictures  of  inferior  quality  are 
often  taken  on  the  paper  without  further  preparation.  In  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  more  brilliant  effects,  the  operator  must  be  guided  by  the  conditions 
stated  above ;  he  must  study  to  avoid  an  absorption  of  the  chemicals, 
as  well  as  to  secure  a  brilliant  tone.  Albumen,  starch,  and  resin — more 
rarely  gelatine  and  collodion — are  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  albumen  coating  recommends  itself  by  its  great  sensitiveness,  its 
intense  and  brilliant  colouring,  beautiful  tone  and  lustre,  and  great  deli¬ 
cacy  in  the  detail  of  the  pictures.  It  fails,  however,  in  the  retouching 
process.  Starch  gives  a  coating  of  but  a  matt  lustre ;  the  pictures  have 
a  dull  tone,  but  are  better  for  retouching.  Resin  is  more  rarely  used ; 
the  quality  of  such  layer  is  analogous  to  that  of  starch. 

According  to  these  different  treatments  the  papers  are  classified  as 
albumen,  arrowroot,  and  resinous  paper.  The  first  is  the  kind  most 
often  used  ;  the  second  is  only  used  for  pictures  meant  to  be  largely  re¬ 
touched  ;  the  last  has  as  yet  found  little  favour. 

Albumen  is  best  prepared  from  the  white  of  eggs,  which  consists  of  a 
more  or  less  pure  solution  of  albumen  and  fibrine.  The  white  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  yolk,  and  to  eight  parts  of  the  former  are  added  two 
parts  of  a  solution  of  ten  parts  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in  one  hundred 
parts  of  water.  The  mixture  is  beaten  to  a  white  froth,  or  shaken  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  during  which  it  clears.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  fibrine,  which  is  apt  to  cause  bronze-colonred  lines  on  the  paper, 
is  got  rid  of.  The  cleared  albumen  is  poured  into  a  flat  dish,  and  the 
plain  paper  is  put  on  it  with  its  sized  side.  It  is  allowed  to  float  there 
for  about  a  minute  and  a-half,  after  which  it  is  taken  off  and  hung  up  to 
drain  and  to  dry.  If  air-bubbles  are  observed  on  the  surface  it  must 
be  made  to  undergo  the  process  over  again.  This  will  be  found  a  most 
simple  way  of  making  albumenised  paper. 

Hardwich  recommends  fifteen  ounces  of  white  of  egg  to  five  ounces  of 
water  and  two  hundred  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  A  sheet  of 
paper  takes  from  this  bath  six  drachms  of  albumen  and  seven  grains  of 
saline  substances.  The  main  difficulty  is  the  avoiding  of  streaks.  They 
rarely  occur,  however,  if  the  paper  has  been  laid  with  an  even  and 
steady  motion. 

Some  papers  take  the  albumen  but  gradually.  This  is  caused  by  fatty 
admixtures ;  their  influence  can  be  counteracted  by  an  addition  of  two 
parts  of  spirits  of  wine  (diluted)  to  thirfcy-two  parts  of  white  of  egg,  or 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  oxgall  in  alcohol.  The 
paper  should  not  be  wetted  on  the  back,  and  not  be  allowed  to  swim 
too  long ;  otherwise  the  white  of  egg  sinks  in,  dissolving  the  glue,  and 
weak  pictures  are  the  result.  The  more  the  albumen  is  diluted  with 
water  the  more  matt  appears  the  paper,  although  in  this  case  the  sizing 
of  the  paper  is  of  considerable  influence.  On  taking  out,  the  sheet  is 
hung  by  two  corners  with  clamps,  so  as  to  let  the  albumen  drain  off.  It 
is  next  dried  in  a  warm  place,  being  clamped  at  all  four  corners.  The 
sheets  are  ultimately  pressed,  and  laid  by  in  a  dry  place. 

Arrowroot  paper  is  prepared  with  one  hundred  parts  of  water  and  three 
Na  Cl.  The  filtered  mixture  is  heated  to  boiling  point,  when  three  and 
a-half  parts  of  arrowroot  flour  are  added,  under  continued  stirring.  The 
mixture  is  then  poured  on  a  cloth.  The  clear  liquid  is  put  on  paper, 
crosswise,  by  means  of  a  brush ;  it  is  then  spread  by  another  brush  and 
allowed  to  dry. 

The  technical  part  of  the  manufacture  of  albumen  and  arrowroot 
paper  is  rarely  ever  gone  into  by  the  practical  photographer.  The 
amount  of  saline  matter  contained  in  the  paper  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
consideration  with  which  he  is  often  brought  into  contact.  It  is  evident 
that  if  a  sheet  of  paper  containing  a  chloride  salt  is  brought  into  a  silver 
bath  chloride  of  silver  is  formed.  Besides  this,  a  certain  quantity  of 
free  nitrate  of  silver  is  mechanically  taken  up  by  the  paper ;  such  a  sheet, 
consequently,  on  coming  out  of  the  bath  and  after  being  dried,  contains 
chloride  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  these  two  substances,  it 
is  necessary  to  study  the  effect  of  each  separately.  By  simply  exposing 
three  sheets  (one  of  which  contains  nitrate  of  silver  only,  another, 
chloride  of  silver  only,  and  the  third,  both  together),  it  will  be  readily 
observed  that  the  first  changes  colour  the  slowest — it  turns  brownish  ; 
the  second  changes,  more  rapidly,  into  violet ;  the  most  intense  change, 
however,  is  observed  in  the  third.  Nitrate  of  silver,  by  itself,  is  not 
sensitive  enough  ;  chloride  of  silver  is  by  far  more  sensitive,  but  gives 
no  intensity  of  colour  ;  only  when  both  are  combined  pictures  of  suffi¬ 
cient  power  are  obtained.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  free  chlorine,  which  is  developed  under  exposure,  acts  at 
once  upon  the  free  nitrate  of  silver,  creating  thereby  fresh  chloride  of 
silver,  which  partly  again  is  decomposed  at  once  and  again  liberates 
chlorine,  &c. 

In  this  manner,  the  sensitive  material — that  is,  the  chloride  of  silver 
— is,  during  exposure,  continually  renewed.  It  is  other-wise  where  the 
free  nitrate  of  silver  enters  into  a  chemical  combination  with  the 
material  of  the  paper  itself.  This  is,  for  instance,  the  case  with  albu¬ 
menised  papers.  There,  a  silver  albuminate  is  formed,  which,  even  in 
a  pure  state — that  is,  under  absence  of  chloride  of  silver — is  still  sensi¬ 
tive.  Nevertheless,  the  albumenised  paper  is  treated  with  saline  solu¬ 
tions. 

The  paper  itself  is  rarely  now  prepared  by  the  photographer,  but  it 
must  be  remarked  that  there  are  many  varieties  in  quality  of  the  article 
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in  the  market.  Even  papers  coming  from  the  same  manufactory  are 
often  entirely  different.  There  are  several  reasons  which  would  account 
for  this.  The  white  of  fowls’  eggs  shows  different  qualities  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  for  instance,  from  what  it  shows  in  the  winter.  The  rapid  changes 
which  this  most  unstable  of  all  substances  undergoes  in  a  wet  state 
make  it  utterly  impossible  to  regulate  the  quality  of  the  albumenised 
paper  manufactured  therefrom,  and  hence  we  shall  hear  complaints 
about  it  as  long  as  the  silver  printing  process  remains  in  vogue. 

There  are  kinds  of  paper  which  colour  the  silver  bath,  since  part  of 
the  organic  substance  becomes  dissolved  in  it.  There  are  others  which 
turn  yellow — not  with  age,  but  shortly  after  having  been  sensitised ; 
some  tone  badly,  some  get  spotted,  &c.  The  number  of  these  short¬ 
comings  is  legion,  and  their  causes  are  by  no  means  fully  ascertained. 
The  fault,  however,  does  not  always  rest  with  the  manufacturer — the 
photographer  is  himself  often  enough  to  blame. 

Experience  has  taught  that  albumenised  paper  works  better  when  it 
is  not  too  dry,  and  that  faulty  paper  gives  better  results  with  concen¬ 
trated  silver  baths  than  with  poor  ones ;  hence  it  is  a  good  thing  to  keep 
the  albumenised  paper,  before  sensitising  it,  for  twenty-four  hours  in  some 
damp  place.  The  bubbles  which,  especially  in  the  summer  time,  are 
found  to  arise  during  intensifying  are  generally  thus  avoided.  Except 
when  required  for  use,  as  mentioned  above,  photographic  papers  should 
be  kept  dry.  They  keep  perfectly  well  in  that  state  for  some  time,  and 
it  seems  even  that  stored  papers  give  better  results  than  fresh  ones.  The 
albumen  layer  itself  undergoes  various  changes  in  time.  Gases  are 
developed  in  its  interior,  and  these  transformation  products  may  at 
times  act  injuriously  on  the  process. 

It  is,  for  instance,  stated  that  albumenised  paper  of  good  quality 
has  been  sent  over  to  America  in  hermetically-closed  tins,  and  yet  on 
their  arrival  there  they  were  found  to  be  nearly  useless.  After  some 
exposure  to  the  air  they  seemed,  however,  to  recover.  This  circum¬ 
stance  appears  to  suggest  the  storing  in  an  airy  rather  than  in  an  air-tight 
place.  Another  curious  circumstance  is  the  fact  that  in  America  the 
paper,  after  the  silvering,  often  requires  fuming  with  ammonia  in  order 
to  produce  good  results.  Such  fuming  favours  the  copying  process  in 
so  far  as  it  makes  the  paper  more  sensitive — probably  in  consequence  of 
the  formation  of  a  double  combination  (nitrate  of  silver  and  ammonia). 
In  Europe  this  mode  of  fuming  is  resorted  to  only  here  and  there.  The 
simplest  mode  is  to  hang  the  silvered  and  dried  paper  in  a  box,  on  the 
bottom  of  which  a  flat  dish  with  ammonia  is  placed.  In  fuming  larger 
quantities  it  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  have  several  dishes  of  this 
kind  placed  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  fuming  lasts 
about  half-an-hour. 

Another  circumstance  which  is  of  more  or  less  influence  on  the  paper 
is  the  degree  of  dryness  in  the  albumen  layer.  If  this  be  very  dry,  as 
for  instance  in  a  hot  summer,  the  silver  bath  is  observed  to  be  kept  off 
apparently  by  some  greasy  substance.  This  causes  spots,  which  con¬ 
sist  of  bubbles  that  occur  when  the  pictures  are  taken  from  the  inten¬ 
sifying  bath  into  the  washing  trough.  Sometimes  these  spots  die  away 
again  in  drying,  but  sometimes  they  burst  and  spoil  the  picture.  This 
occurrence  is,  however,  avoided  by  placing  the  paper,  twenty-four  hours 
before  it  is  silvered,  in  single  sheets,  in  a  cool  damp  place — a  cellar,  for 
instance.  If  the  spots  still  appear,  it  is  best  not  to  take  the  pictures 
out  of  the  intensifying  bath  directly  to  the  water,  but  to  come  to  it 
gradually  by  first  dipping  them  into  a  half-diluted  bath,  then  in  a  still 
more  diluted  one,  and  so  on  through  three  or  four  weaker  solutions, 
approaching  the  putting  them  into  clean  water. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  paper,  in  order  to  give  good 
results,  must  be  damp  to  a  certain  extent.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
silvered  paper.  Kept  perfectly  dry  it  may,  indeed,  retain  its  whiteness 
for  a  considerable  time ;  but  it  gives,  nevertheless,  thoroughly  unsatis¬ 
factory  results.  The  turning  yellow  of  silvered  papers  is  a  fault  which 
causes  a  great  deal  of  mischief  during  a  hot  summer.  This  occurs  parti¬ 
cularly  with  papers  that  have  originally  been  prepared  with  old  and  fer¬ 
mented  albumen.  This  yellowness  vanishes,  again,  in  the  gold  and 
intensifying  bath  partly,  especially  if  a  trifle — say  one  part  in  a  thou¬ 
sand — of  cyanide  of  potassium  has  been  added.  Nevertheless,  pictures 
made  with  such  paper  are  never  particularly  brilliant. 

This  liability  of  many  kinds  of  paper  to  turn  yellow  is  an  almost 
universal  complaint  with  photographers.  A  remedy  for  this  trouble¬ 
some  evil  has,  up  to  the  present,  not  been  discovered ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  its  ill  effects  can  partly  be  annihilated  by  observing — 

1.  That  the  paper  be  stored  in  a  very  dry  place.  For  this  purpose 
boxes  or  tins  with  chloride  of  calcium  have  been  recommended.  But 
we  must  distinctly  warn  photographers  from  using  them.  They  are, 
indeed,  preserved  admirably  in  this  manner;  but  the  paper  is  almost 
useless  for  copying  purposes,  since  it  requires  a  chemical  decomposition 
which  can  only  take  place  in  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  damp¬ 
ness. 

2.  That  a  piece  of  thin  oilcloth  (wax  paper)  be  placed  at  the  back  of 
the  silvered  paper  in  the  copying-frame.  During  the  copying  process 
reducing  gases  are  developed,  which  are  absorbed  by  the  fluff  (felt  or 
blotting-paper).  They  would  otherwise,  if  they  were  allowed  to  gather, 
cause  the  yellowing  of  the  paper. 

3.  That  the  sensitising  takes  place  on  a  bath  containing  sugar — 1  :  2 
gr.  sugar  to  two  hundred  gr.  bath,  according  to  Simpson.  Ost  recom¬ 
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mends  for  the  same  purpose  an  addition  of  citric  acid.  Ho  recommends 
the  following  bath  : — 

Lunar  caustic . 1  gramme. 

Water .  ...  12  grammes. 

Citric  acid  .  1  gramme. 

Alcohol  .  1  ,, 

4.  Herr  Baden's  recommendation,  which  the  author  has  tried  and 
found  to  be  excellent.  Herr  Baden  writes  that  common  albumenised 
papers  washed  after  being  silvered,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  all  free  silver 
solution,  keep  white  for  a  long  time,  and  become  as  sensitive  by  being 
fumed  with  ammonia  as  carbonate  of  silver  paper. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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The  second  meeting  for  the  session  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  10th 
inst.,  the  Bev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  the  subject 
for  the  present  evening  was  announced  to  be  a  conversation  on  the 
exhibition  of  photographs  now  open  in  Conduit-street. 

The  Chairman  said  that  every  person  must  be  delighted  with  the 
large  and  varied  collection  of  photographs  exhibited.  The  idea  of  such 
an  exhibition,  too,  was  good,  for  it  afforded  photographers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  an  opportunity  of  sending  to  it  the  productions  of  their 
skill ;  thus  all  were  in  the  position  of  comparing,  year  after  year,  their 
own  productions  with  those  of  others,  and  of  thus  testing  their  progress 
in  the  art.  At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  exhibition  he  (Mr.  Statham) 
had  met  and  conversed  with  M.  Adam-Salomon,  who  was  present  on 
that  occasion,  and  who  had  told  him  that  he  was  delighted  with  the 
exhibition  and  would  carry  away  from  it  many  valuable  lessons  for 
which  he  was  scarcely  prepared.  Now,  if  such  a  master  in  the  art 
as  M.  Salomon  could  do  so,  so  would  others.  Comparison  tended  to 
further  the  progress  of  art.  One  man  examined  the  works  of  another, 
and  resolved  to  emulate  him  in  those  features  in  which  he  excelled ; 
besides,  ideas  reproduced  themselves.  There  was  one  topic  that  he 
might  mention.  No  facility  appeared  to  be  offered  to  exhibitors  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  works.  At  the  Royal  A  cademy  exhibition  the  artist  had  not 
only  the  advantage  of  comparing  his  works  with  those  of  others,  but 
he  had  the  further  advantage  of  being  able  to  dispose  of  them  by  sale. 
If  photographers  had  also  an  advantage  of  that  kind  in  such  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  as  that  now  under  notice,  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  very  advan¬ 
tageous.  Both  the  portraits  and  landscapes  were  of  large  size — larger, 
he  thought,  than  they  had  previously  had.  In  former  exhibitions  many 
of  the  large  pictures  were  pieced  or  printed  from  different  negatives  ; 
but  in  this  there  are  faultless  pictures  of  enormous  size,  and  this  alone, 
he  thought,  was  a  great  stride  in  advance.  With  respect  to  portraiture, 
many  of  the  portraits  exhibited — those  of  Lieut.  -Colonel  Stuart  Wortley, 
for  example — possessed  an  amount  of  artistic  perfection  which  brought 
them  up  almost  to  the  painter’s  art,  many  of  them  reminding  him  of 
the  pictures  of  Titian  and  others  that  he  had  seen  on  the  continent. 
He  considered  Mrs.  Cameron’s  pictures  to  be  far  inferior  to  those  of 
Colonel  Wortley.  He  was  much  concerned  to  see  that  the  foreign 
school  was  so  poorly  represented — a  circumstance,  as  they  all  knew, 
which  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  war.  America,  also,  was  not  repre¬ 
sented,  at  least  on  the  night  of  his  visit.  With  respect  to  M.  Adam- 
Salomon,  some  seemed  to  be  treading  very  closely  in  his  footsteps.  The 
finest  examples  of  this  kind  of  work  were  by  one  of  their  own  members, 
Mr.  Blanchard.  He  considered  that  an  immense  improvement  had  been 
made  in  the  taking  of  portraits  of  infants.  Referring  to  specimens  of 
this  class  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  he  remarked  that  that  artist  must  either 
possess  very  great  skill  or  great  tact.  He  specially  directed  attention 
to  some  genre  pictures  by  Mr.  Adam  Distin,  which  were  well  deserving 
of  the  most  careful  examination.  They  were  designated  Waiting  for 
Change ,  The  Broken  Toe,  The  Young  Artist,  &c.  He  descanted  on  the 
skill  with  which  the  accessories  had  been  introduced,  how  thoroughly 
natural  each  picture  was,  and  how  completely  it  told  its  story.  Had 
these  pictures  been  represented  as  copies  of  Wilkie,  the  public  would 
have  estimated  them  at  their  real  value.  The  reproductions  of  subjects 
of  that  kind  were  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  photographic 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  enamels  of  Camarsac 
and  Henderson  were  hanging  in  juxtaposition,  considered  that  it  was 
not  a  little  gratifying,  from  the  means  of  comparison  thus  afforded,  to 
ascertain  that,  as  regards  that  class  of  work,  this  country  was  now  much 
superior  to  France,  assuming,  as  he  did,  that  Camarsac  was  the  first 
enamel  artist  on  the  continent. 
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Mr.  Foxlee  (in  reply  to  the  Chairman)  said  he  had  not  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  closely  examining  the  pictures. 

Mr.  Dunmore  spoke  of  the  admirable  composition  of  Mrs.  Cameron’s 
pictures,  and  considered  that  it  was  matter  for  regret  that  the  manipula¬ 
tions  had  been  so  imperfectly  performed. 

Mr.  Crooghton  had  noticed  that  the  “line”  was  monopolised 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  its  space  by  the  works  of  two  or  three 
artists. 

A  Member  said  that  he  had  heard  much  dissatisfaction  expressed  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  space  on  the  “line”  occupied  by  Colonel 
Wortley’s  pictures,  to  accommodate  which  other  pictures  possessing 
more  minute  detail  had  to  be  placed  in  positions  where  they  could 
scarcely  be  examined. 

Mr.  Brooks  considered  that  that  was  unjust,  not  merely  to  the  other 
exhibitors,  but  to  Colonel  Wortley  himself  ;  for  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  Colonel  Wortley’s  pictures  were 
hung  much  higher,  and  looked  much  better. 

With  this  opinion  many  of  the  members  present  coincided. 

Mr.  Cocking  said  the  first  rapid  glance  he  took  of  the  photographs 
in  the  exhibition  assured  him  that  the  pictorial  element  was  in  the 
ascendant,  and  at  once  the  mind  began  to  feel  more  at  home  in  the 
examination  of  the  advanced  development  of  latent  artistic  feeling,  of 
which,  year  after  year,  these  displays  had  afforded  so  convincing  and 
satisfactory  a  proof.  It  appeared  to  him  that  they  had  now  arrived  at 
that  stage  of  their  art-science  where,  the  mechanical  effort  having  been 
mastered,  the  higher  artistic  aspirations  had  time  and  opportunity  to 
be  thought  of,  the  result  being,  in  his  opinion,  that  they  were  approach¬ 
ing  to,  if  not  actually  entering  upon,  the  sacred  domain  of  art  itself. 
Without  examining  in  detail  individual  productions,  for  which  he  had 
as  yet  no  opportunity  of  doing,  it  might,  he  thought,  be  asserted  that 
the  influence  which  the  great  French  master  exercised  upon  the  English 
school  had  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  much  knowledge  of,  and  a  very 
large  amount  of  freedom  in,  the  use  of  light  and  shade.  In  the  present 
exhibition  there  were  many  exceedingly  fine  examples  of  this  study, 
and  those  would  be  very  useful  if  carefully  examined  into.  Pictorial 
composition — by  which  he  meant  the  study  of  leading  lines,  either  in 
opposition  or  harmony — would  next  be  the  aim  of  the  art-photographer. 
His  own  impression  was  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  this  art-faculty 
had  not  received  so  much  attention  as  the  power  of  light  and  shade 
already  alluded  to.  A  peculiar  feature  in  the  present  exhibition  was 
the  amount  of  bearing  with  which  startling  momentary  effects  of  nature 
had  been  grappled  with.  How  far  they  were  successful  could  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  had  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
reality  itself.  Looking  at  such  productions,  one  ought  never  to  lose 
sight  of  the  peculiar  materials  and  conditions  by  which  it  was  at  all 
possible  to  secure  the  slightest  representation,  and  hence  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  would  rather  tend  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  actual 
results  exhibited.  It  showed  the  great  elastic  power  of  photography — 
that  it  attempted  both  the  rigid  and  the  moving  object,  and  from  that 
aspect  it  possessed  great  promise  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Fitch  spoke  of  some  German  stereoscopic  prints  of  children  that 
he  had  recently  examined,  the  natural  posing  of  the  figures  in  which 
were  worthy  of  the  emulation  of  English  artists.  The  accessories, 
expressions,  & c.,  in  these  were  most  natural  and  pictorial. 

After  some  further  remarks  by  Messrs.  Hunter,  Dunmore,  Crough- 
ton,  and  Brooks  the  next  business  of  the  evening  was  proceeded  with, 
which  was  the  nomination  of  the  officers  and  council  for  election  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Society.  It  was  announced  that  at  the  December 
meeting  a  paper  w'ould  be  read  on  the  new  patent  printing-frame  of  Mr. 
B.  J.  Edwards. 

It  was  decided  that  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  should  take  place 
on  December  17th,  in  the  Caf4  Royal,  Regent-street. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  on  Thursday, 
the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Heywood,  Y.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
it  was  resolved  “that  Rule  No.  13  be  inserted  in  writing  in  a  book  to  be 
procured  for  the  purpose,  and  that  each  member  be  required  to  sign  the 
same  as  a  condition  of  membership.” 

Mr.  Hooper  exhibited  several  positives  on  paper  in  printers’  ink, 
taken  by  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Manchester  ;  the  process  by  which  they  were 
produced  was  not  described,  but  was  understood  to  be  analogous  to  the 
lichtdruck.  Some  of  the  pictures  exhibited  were  varnished  and  others 
unvarnished,  the  former  being  much  brighter  and  more  vigorous  than 
the  latter. 

Mr.  Kershaw  showed  some  very  interesting  photographs,  illustrating 
one  of  the  many  uses  made  of  photography  in  the  war  now  raging  on 
the  continent.  The  subject  consisted  of  the  important  portions  of  Paris 
newspapers  cut  out,  arranged  in  columns,  and  photographed  on  talc  ; 
what  would  form  nine  columns  of  a  newspaper  was  copied  on  a  space 
about  two  inches  by  an  inch  and  a-half,  and  was  perfectly  legible  with 
a  glass  of  moderate  magnifying  power.  These  talc  photographs  were 
sent  from  Paris  by  balloon  post. 


Mr.  Coote  exhibited  and  presented  to  the  Society  three  photographs 
of  cloud  subjects,  which  were  much  admired. 

Mr.  Mabley  called  attention  to  a  resolution  which  had  been  passed 
at  a  previous  meeting,  to  the  effect  “that  means  should  be  taken  to 
secure  the  exhibition  on  the  screen  at  each  meeting  of  any  transparencies 
the  members  might  bring  for  that  purpose.”  He  considered  that  a  very 
valuable  means  of  instructing  the  members  who  had  not  had  experience 
in  that  branch  of  photography,  and  hoped  they  would  support  the  plan 
by  bringing  their  results,  whether  good  or  bad,  for  exhibition.  He 
mentioned  that  a  member  had  offered  to  furnish  a  pair  of  lanterns  at  a 
cost  to  the  Society  of  the  material  and  labour  only  which  would  be  spent 
in  making  them ;  and  trusted  that,  as  they  would  be  ready  by  next 
month,  the  December  meeting  would  be  both  pleasant  and  instructive. 

Mr.  Coventry  volunteered  to  read  a  paper  at  the  next  meeting  on 
Glass  Transparencies. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


Flanges  of  Objectives. — Reversed  Negatives. — Hyperboloidal 
Lenses. — Coating  and  Clearing  Negative  Glass. — Collodio-Bro- 
mide  Process. 

Some  years  ago  I  called  attention  through  your  columns  to  the  very 
great  convenience  that  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  an  uniform 
system  of  flanges  for  photographic  objectives,  just  as  has  long  been  in 
use  for  those  intended  for  microscopes.  One  has  a  microscope  made  in 
Philadelphia  or  Berlin,  and  wishes  to  use  it  with  an  English  or  French 
objective.  The  objective  is  ordered,  and,  when  received,  it  screws  on 
precisely  as  if  it  had  always  belonged  to  the  instrument. 

On  the  contrary,  with  photographic  objectives  every  maker  has  his 
own  gauges  of  flanges  different  from  those  of  all  other  makers,  and  some 
go  so  far  as  to  have  a  separate  gauge  for  each  size  of  lens.  In  this  way 
the  photographer  accumulates  quantities  of  flanges  and  camera  fronts, 
and  it  constantly  happens  that  the  one  that  is  wanted  cannot  be  found. 
The  trouble  occasioned  in  this  way  amounts  to  a  reason  for  not  adding 
to  one’s  stock  of  lenses,  except  under  some  unavoidable  necessity.  Can¬ 
not  we  have  a  reform  ? 

I  notice  that  there  is  a  complaint  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  right 
focus  for  reversed  negatives.  The  simplest  remedy  is  the  following : — 
Take  a  piece  of  ground  glass  having  the  same  thickness  as  the  plates  to 
be  sensitised,  and  turn  its  smooth  side  towards  the  lens  in  the  focussing 
frame.  This  obviates  all  difficulty  in  a  moment.  Of  course,  in  all 
work  with  reversed  negatives  the  plates  must  be  equal  to  each  other  in 
thickness. 

A  convenient  way  of  managing  the  focussing  screen  is  as  follows 
Instead  of  having  the  ground  glass  fixed  into  it  permanently,  let  it  be 
loose,  and  secured  by  a  strong  bent  spring  at  each  corner  of  the  frame. 

I  have  this  arrangement  in  one  of  my  cameras,  and  find  that  the  plate 
is  held  firmly  up  in  the  rebate,  and  yet  it  can  at  any  time  be  taken 
out  in  a  moment.  Thus  the  same  piece  of  ground  glass  may  serve  for 
either  sort  of  negatives. 

In  my  last  letter  I  spoke  of  plano-convex  lenses,  of  which  the  curved 
surface  was  that  of  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution,  and  indulged  in  some 
speculations  as  to  how  such  lenses  could  be  produced. 

It  seems  worthy  of  experiment  whether  lenses  could  not  be  produced 
by  hot  pressure.  At  the  present  time  makers  of  lenses  often  lighten 
their  work  of  grinding  by  heating  the  disc  of  glass  until  it  softens,  and 
then  pressing  it  approximately  into  the  shape  which  is  to  be  finally 
given  by  grinding;  but  at  the  present  time  the  art  of  pressing  glass 
accurately  into  forms  is  being  constantly  improved  upon,  and  is  doubt¬ 
less  yet  susceptible  of  much  greater  improvement.  Until  there  is  a 
necessity  no  one  can  foresee  to  what  extent  of  accuracy  any  particular 
mechanical  operation  can  be  carried.  Ten  years  ago  no  one  would  have 
believed  that  registered  printing  could  be  managed  with  such  accuracy 
as  to  print  twenty  or  thirty  tints  over  each  other  with  perfect  precision, 
and  yet  now  in  chromolithography  that  is  a  familiar  affair.  Is  there, 
then,  any  actual  impossibility  of  producing  a  piano-hyperbolic  lens  by 
hot  pressure,  such  as  only  to  need  pitch-polishing  to  finish  it  ? 

Suppose  the  hyperbolic  curve  accurately  cut  into  a  hard  steel  die  with  a 
flat  piece  of  steel  corresponding  to  the  plane  surface,  and,  if  necessary, 
a  small  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  latter  to  admit  any  excess  of  glass. 
Suppose  the  glass  to  be  softened  just  as  is  done  now,  and  laid  in  the 
heated  die  and  covered  with  the  plane  piece,  and  then  suppose  an 
immense  pressure  exerted  on  the  die  similar  to  that  employed  in  coining. 
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It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  desired  lens  might  be  so 
produced,  and  in  a  condition  to  require  nothing  further  except  polishing. 

The  difficulty  which  would  principally  suggest  itself  is  the  probability 
of  irregular  alterations  in  the  density  of  the  glass.  But  this  is  to  a  great 
extent  answered  by  the  fact  that  lenses  are  now  made  by  pressing  the 
glass  into  shape  whilst  hot,  as  already  mentioned. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  hyperbolic  system  lends  itself  more  easily 
to  such  an  operation  than  the  elliptic.  For  the  latter  requires  that  the 
second  surface  of  the  lens  should  have  a  spherical  curvature  whose  radius 
must  be  equal  to  the  longer  semi-diameter  of  the  ellipse,  plus  the  distance 
from  the  centre  to  either  of  the  foci  and  minus  the  thickness  of  the  lens. 
The  hyperbolic  system  is  not  trammelled  in  this  way,  but  has,  instead,  a 
plane  surface.  In  it  the  rays  are  received  upon  this  plane  surface,  and 
pass  out  on  the  hyperboloidal  curve. 

If  by  these  suggestions  I  can  succeed  in  directing  the  attention  of 
opticians  to  this  difficult  but  inviting  subject  some  good  may  result. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  splendid  opening  in  the  application  of 
these  optical  principles  that  have  been  so  long  known  and  yet  have 
remained  so  long  unfruitful.  What  a  revolution  it  would  create  in  pho¬ 
tography  should  it  be  announced  that  some  distinguished  optician  had 
succeeded  in  producing  a  lens  capable  of  working  with  full  aperture  and 
perfectly  free  from  spherical  aberration,  so  that  our  exposures  could  be 
immensely  shortened!  We  would  consent,  if  necessary,  to  have  to 
correct  for  actinic  focus.  The  landscape  photographer,  who  is  now  at 
times  baffled  by  the  wind  so  that  he  knows  it  to  be  useless  to  try  to  ex¬ 
pose  a  plate  in  the  almost  momentary  lulls  between  the  puffs,  could  then 
confidently  level  his  camera  and,  except  in  extreme  cases,  secure  what 
he  wanted.  To  portraitists  the  gain  would  be  almost  equally  great. 

But  in  landscape  work  the  advantage  would  go  far  beyond  the  mere 
avoidance  of  difficulties  with  the  wind.  The  fault  most  common  to 
landscape  work  is  that  the  contrasts  in  nature  are  apt  to  be  exaggerated 
in  the  photograph,  and  the  weaker  the  light  the  worse  this  fault. 
Could  we,  then,  operate  with  a  much  more  powerful  image  we  should 
obtain  pictures  that  would  combine  softness  with  brilliancy  to  an  extent 
impossible  under  other  conditions. 

The  plan  of  coating  glass  with  albumen  prior  to  collodionising,  or  of 
applying  tunicare,  which  seems  to  be  much  the  same,  appears  to  be 
becoming  quite  popular  ;  and  the  reason  given  is  that  the  glass  requires 
less  care  in  cleaning.  Now  I  cannot  help  thinking  this  a  great  mistake. 
It  is  no  more  trouble  to  clean  glass  well  than  badly,  so  that  the  albu¬ 
men  coating  is  just  so  much  additional  trouble  ;  and,  besides,  there  is 
the  double  danger  of  motes  and  filaments  of  dust  incident  to  having  two 
surfaces  to  take  care  of,  viz. ,  the  original  surface  of  the  glass  before 
coating,  and  the  albumen  surface  afterwards. 

I  do  affirm  that  it  is  no  more  trouble  to  clean  glass  well  than  badly. 
I  put  my  glass  into  a  nearly  saturated  cold  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  to  which  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added  in  the  proportion  of  one 
or  two  fluid  ounces  to  the  pint.  (I  take  the  spent  acid  from  a  sulphuric 
acid  drying-box  for  drying  dry  plates,  using,  of  course,  two  or  three 
times  as  much  because  of  its  dilution. )  The  plates  lie  in  this  six,  twelve, 
or  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  are  well  l'insed  off  and  wiped  dry  with 
clean,  soft  blotting-paper.  I  should  have  to  do  just  as  much  cleaning 
if  I  intended  to  apply  the  coating  of  albumen,  so  that  the  latter  opei'a- 
tion  is  just  so  much  extra  trouble.  There  cannot  well  be  any  less 
troublesome  mode  of  cleaning  than  to  lay  plates  in  a  pan  of  liquid,  to 
rinse  and  wipe  them.  The  only  precautions  needful  are  not  to  lay  the 
plates  over  each  other,  but  well  apart,  with  one  edge  only  overlapping 
a  little,  so  that  the  liquid  may  pass  freely  between  them,  and  to  rinse 
them  thoroughly,  or,  better,  let  them  lie  a  while  in  a  pan  of  clean  water. 
The  pan  that  holds  the  cleaning  liquid  ought  to  be  a  deep  glass  pan ; 
porcelain  may  be  used,  but  the  cleaning  liquid  gradually  attacks  the 
glazing,  therefore  it  should  never  stand  in  porcelain  pans  except  when 
in  general  use.  Glass  is  free  from  this  objection. 

The  best  proof  that  I  can  give  of  the  perfect  working  of  this  system 
of  cleaning  is  the  following: — I  used  to  consider  old  plates  that  had 
been  once  used  and  cleaned  to  be  fit  only  for  experimental  work ;  but 
long  experience  has  shown  me  that  they  are  just  as  good  as  new  glass, 
and  that  there  is  really  no  use  in  making  distinctions  where  none  exist. 
I  therefore  now  no  longer  keep  them  separate,  but  use  indiscriminately 
the  old  glass  and  the  new,  even  for  preparing  dry  plates  to  be  carried  to 
a  distance.  I  consider  this  pretty  strong  proof,  for  one  is  not  disposed 
to  carry  a  dry  plate  a  dozen  miles  and  expose  it  under  difficulties  that  may 
present  themselves  as  to  weather,  wind,  and  difficult  positions,  and 
run  the  slightest  risk  of  failure  by  reason  of  imperfectly-cleaned  plates. 


The  yellowish-red  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  deepens  in  colour 
by  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and,  in  use,  soon  assumes  a 
brownish  tint.  If  the  same  solution  be  used  many  times  it  should  be 
occasionally  strengthened  by  adding  to  it  a  little  strong  hot  solution  of 
bichromate  and  some  more  acid.  As  long  as  there  is  a  strong  yellowish 
tinge  in  the  brown  the  solution  is  active  and  good ;  but  when  the  brown 
takes  a  colder  shade  it  is  pretty  weak,  and  if  it  assume  a  violet  black¬ 
ish  colour  it  is  wholly  inert.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  strength 
well  up,  and  then  it  will  give  regular  and  invariable  satisfaction. 

Philadelphia,  November  1,  1870.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

P.S. — Your  number  of  the  14th  ult.  has  just  reached  me,  with  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  and  Mr.  Phillip.  I  believe  that  many  expe¬ 
riments  with  my  rapid  collodio-bromide  process  fail  by  over-exposing, 
especially  with  small  plates  and  short-focus  lenses.  So  many  claims 
have  been  made  of  great  rapidity  for  dry-plate  processes  that  those  who 
try  this  one  fail  to  recognise  that,  with  a  fair  light,  these  plates  are 
really  as  rapid  as  the  wet.  Besides,  to  those  not  having  experience 
with  it,  over-exposed  plates  look  very  much,  in  the  development,  as  if 
they  might  have  been  under-exposed.  They  have  a  faint,  foggy  look 
and  do  not  easily  take  density.  I  would  earnestly  advise  everyone  who 
tries  this  process  for  the  first  time,  or  who,  having  tried  it,  has  not 
succeeded,  to  try  several  exposures  immediately  succeeding  each  other 
and  graduated  in  length — three  at  least,  or,  better,  more.  An  experi¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  will  give  a  clearer  insight  into  the  working  of  the 
method  than  five  times  the  labour  differently  expended.  The  trial  should 
be  conducted  as  follows: — Observing  the  light,  the  character  of  the 
object,  &c.,  let  the  photographer  carefully  estimate  what  would  be 
the  right  exposure  for  an  ordinary  wet  plate.  Then  let  one  of  the  dry 
plates  be  exposed  for  a  little  less  than  this,  a  second  for  a  little  more,  a 
third  for  twice  as  much,  and,  better  also,  a  fourth  for  twice  that  again. 
Then,  developing  these  carefully,  the  results  will  convey  clear  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  proper  length  and  the  allowable  latitude  of  exposure. 
With  large  plates,  say  8  x  10,  the  latitude  of  exposure  is  much  greater 
than  with  smaller  ones;  the  intense  light  of  a  short-focus  image  has 
more  tendency  to  burn  up  the  film  than  the  weaker  image  of,  say,  a  ten- 
inch  lens,  even  when  the  exposure  with  the  latter  has  been  much 
longer. — M.  C.  L. 

— ♦ — 

TACKINESS  OF  THE  NEGATIVE.— DETERIORATION  OF 
AN  INDIA-RUBBER  BATH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Apropos  of  the  report  on  negative  varnishes  that 
appeared  in  your  last,  have  any  of  your  readers  noticed  the  bad  effect 
that  varnishing  a  gummed  negative  induces,  rendering  the  surface  tacky, 
and,  in  hot  weather,  resulting  in  its  adherence  to  the  print  ? 

Last  year,  after  fixing,  I  ran  a  dilute  solution  of  gum  over  my  nega¬ 
tives,  and  varnished  with  Scehnee  varnish,  previously  making  the 
negative  as  hot  as  the  hand  could  bear.  All  the  negatives  were  more 
or  less  tacky  on  printing,  and  one  was  destroyed  by  it.  I  laid  the  blame 
on  the  varnish. 

This  year  only  a  few  of  my  negatives  were  gummed,  and  I  used  one 
of  the  best  English  commercial  varnishes.  Result :  tackiness  on  the 
gummed  negatives ;  on  the  others  a  surface  like  glass. 

That  the  fault  may  not  be  unjustly  ascribed  to  the  varnish  induces  me 
to  make  known  this  little  bit  of  experience.  I  should  mention  that  in 
all  cases  the  gum  was  so  dilute  as  to  leave  a  matt  surface  when  dry. 

This  summer  I  had  made  for  me  a  15  x  12  bath  of  India-rubber,  cased 
withmahogany — the  India-rubber  carried  into  all  the  joints,  and  cemented 
with  benzole.  After  well  washing,  I  left  about  twenty  ounces  of  nitrate 
of  silver  solution  in  it  for  a  few  days,  and,  on  pouring  off,  found  it  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bath  a  black  precipitate, 
apparently  sulphide  of  silver.  The  maker  assures  me  the  sides  were 
cemented  with  pure  benzole. 

If  any  one  can  inform  me  how  the  elimination  of  sulphur  took  place, 
and  what  can  be  done  to  render  the  bath  serviceable,  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged,  more  especially  as  in  other  respects  it  is,  I  think,  made  on  an 
improved  principle,  and  only  requires  sixty  ounces  of  silver  solution  for 
a  15  x  12  plate. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  E.  W. 

Preston ,  Nov.  15,  1870. 

- —4 - — 

MR.  JOHNSON’S  CARBON  PROCESS.  —  CARBON  OPALO- 
TYPES.— MR.  FIRLING’S  CLAIMS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Believing  that  the  use  of  the  squeegee  has  been  second 
to  nothing  in  making  carbon  printing  practical,  my  wish  is  here  simply 
to  place  on  record  that  I  claim  having  introduced  it  for  transferring 
purposes. 
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Referring  to  your  remarks  in  recent  numbers  on  “carbon  opalotypes,” 
and  your  note  as  to  their  introduction,  I  have  before  me  your  issue  of 
November  13,  1868,  wherein  you  speak  of  the  specimens  of  such  pic¬ 
tures  which  I  had  sent  to  the  exhibition  of  that  year. 

In  Mr.  Firling’s  letter  of  September  26th,  1870,  that  gentleman  inti¬ 
mates  that  his  pictures  can  be  developed  by  (sic)  gelatinised  paper 
previously  rendered  insoluble  by  means  of  alum.  Presuming  that  for 
“by”  should  be  read  “on,”  this  point  is  covered  by  my  patent  of  July 
13,  1868.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Ernest  Edwards. 

Lincoln- ter  race,  Willesden,  London,  N.  W., 

November  12,  1870. 


MR.  JOHNSON  AND  MR.  FIRLING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Perhaps  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  notify  that  I 
shall,  by-and-by,  with  your  leave,  have  something  to  say  to  Mr. 
Johnson  in  reply  to  his  letter  of  last  week.  But  now  that  Mr.  Firling’s 
fads,  upon  which  my  deductions  were  grounded,  are  disputed,  I  wish, 
before  answering,  to  hear  what  more  Mr.  Johnson  has  to  say  to  Mr. 
Firling,  so  that  I  may  have  the  whole  case  before  me. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Bridgend,  Perth,  Nov.  14,  1870.  Wm.  Blair. 


TOUCHED  AND  UNTOUCHED  PICTURES  AT  THE  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —  For  some  days  I  have  been  considering  to  whom  I 
should  apply  to  settle  a  question  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  some 
importance  to  the  photographic  fraternity.  I  have  at  last  decided  upon 
you;  because  by  means  of  your  widely-circulated  Journal  it  will  be 
thoroughly  ventilated,  and  bring  forth  other  ideas  besides  mine  respect¬ 
ing  what  I  have  to  say. 

The  question  is  connected  with  portrait  photography.  What  is  a 
photograph,  or  what  should  it  be  to  win  distinction  at  a  public  exhibi¬ 
tion  ?  To  my  mind  a  photograph  proper  is  a  representation  of  a  sitter 
artistically  posed,  clear,  brilliant,  and  resembling  nature  as  much  as 
possible,  by  the  use  of  camera,  lighting,  and  chemical  appliances.  The 
finest  guide  to  that  effect  was  to  study  first-class  Daguerreotypes,  which 
were  full  of  detail  in  the  drapery  and  delicate  modelling  of  the  face, 
hands,  &c.  Now  this  was  nearly  attained,  if  not  fully,  by  a  good  posi¬ 
tive  on  glass.  The  paper  process  then  followed,  but  the  results  fell  far 
short  of  what  we  had  had,  and  were  equalled  only  by  very  few. 

Time  rolled  on,  aud  what  with  teaching,  comparison,  exhibitions,  and 
practice  the  style  of  portraiture  on  paper  very  sensibly  improved,  till  it 
brought  us  to  the  time  when  Adam-Salomon’s  pictures  astounded  most 
English  photographers.  How  the  papers  spoke  of  the  exquisite  model¬ 
ling,  brilliancy,  &c. ,  of  his  pictures,  which  were  attributed  by  some  to 
his  being  a  sculptor  of  some  note  !  Some  said  it  was  in  the  chemicals  ; 
some  said  he  had  no  light — some,  very  little — some  said  he  had  a  great 
deal.  Some  one  visited  his  studio  and  an  article  was  published  giving 
the  particulars  of  his  way  of  working.  Some  said  it  was  a  peculiar 
paste  applied  to  the  picture  that  did  it.  But  one  person  of  a  far  more 
inquiring  turn  of  mind  bought  some  copies  and  subjected  them  to 
scratching  and  washing,  and  found  a  great  deal  of  the  secret  lay  in  their 
being  “  retouched.” 

Some  time  after  we  saw  exhibited  splendid  heads  imported  from  Ger¬ 
many,  with  exquisite  detail  in  the  flesh,  which  was  found  to  be  got  by 
retouching. 

This  brings  us  to  last  year’s  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society. 
Mr.  Blanchard’s  pictures  were  shown  and  pronounced  to  be  splendid.  The 
question  is — Were  the  negatives  “  touched  ”  before  being  printed  from  ? 
If  so,  the  greatest  merit,  or  a  full  share  of  it,  goes  to  the  retoucher.  It  is 
well  known  what  power  he  or  she  has  to  make  the  picture.  Objectionable 
lines,  pimples,  freckles,  sunken  cheeks,  deep  shadows,  &c.,  are  made  to 
disappear,  and  a  modelling  and  roundness  are  given  to  the  face  that  is 
impossible  or  very  difficult  to  be  got  with  the  camera. 

Clearly  the  merit  belongs  to  two  people,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
principal  position  can  be  monopolised  by  one  who  has  unlimited  capital 
to  pay  a  first-rate  retoucher,  or  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  know  one 
who  is  unapproachable  in  that  line. 

An  amateur,  for  instance,  having  large  funds  at  his  command,  can 
buy  large  lenses  by  the  best  makers,  and  camera  also,  copies  the  pose  from 
some  small  published  picture,  gets  it  retouched,  not  caring  for  cost,  and 
produces  a  picture  that  carries  all  before  it. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  a  painted  photograph.  The  original  pho¬ 
tograph  may  be  wretched,  except  in  pose,  but  a  good  painter  makes  the 
result  charming. 

Composition  photographs  are  different.  A  pei’son  must  have  artistic 
conception  to  arrange  the  parts  that  compose  the  picture,  and  it  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  composition  picture  by  all,  being  prized  as  such.  Very  splen¬ 
did  are  the  results.  A  coloured  photograph  is  also  recognised  as  the 
work  of  two  (or  one,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  the  photographer  be  an 
artist  in  colour  as  well,  and  is  valued  as  such) ;  but  a  touched  negative 
appears  as  the  production  of  one  person  from  the  camera. 

What  I  want  to  know  is — x4re  pictures  presented  to  the  exhibition  to 
be  accepted  by  the  judges  as  pure  photographs,  and  rewarded  according 


to  their  merits  ?  or  are  they  (the  judges)  to  fully  understand  that  photo¬ 
graphs  exhibited  are  the  productions  of  the  camera,  and  then  retouched 
to  make  them  what  they  are  ? 

Upon  reference  to  the  catalogue  of  the  Photographic  Society’s  exhibi¬ 
tion  I  see  that  No.  303  is  stated  to  be  quite  untouched.  No.  343,  by 
Thrupp,  is  also  specified  as  being  untouched.  Now,  this  is  as  it  should 
be  ;  but  I  know  of  several  others  exhibited  of  which  no  mention  is 
made  of  their  being  touched  all  over. 

Some  one  upon  reading  this  might  say: — “You  being  an  exhibitor, 
why  was  there  no  mention  of  your’s  being  touched  or  untouched?”  It 
was  specially  mentioned  in  my  note  to  Mr.  Spiller  that  the  pictures 
sent  by  me  were  untouched.  I  mention  this  so  that,  hereafter,  there 
may  be  no  mistake. 

But  what  I  wish  to  be  settled  by  photographers  at  large  is— Are 
touched  negatives  to  be  productions  to  win  the  prizes  or  honourable 
mention,  or  are  pure,  untouched  photographs  to  be  the  ones?  Waiting 
the  verdict, — lam,  yours,  &c.,  An  Exhibitor. 


The  Coming  Solar  Eclipse. — We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  consented  to  provide  a  ship  and  further  assistance  for  the 
observations  of  the  eclipse  in  the  south  of  Spain. 

Removing  Silver  Stains. — Mr.  Griswold  communicates  to  Anthony's 
Photographic  Bulletin  the  following I  give  you  a  formula,  which  I 
have  never  seen  recommended,  for  freeing  the  hands  from  silver  stains, 
which,  besides  being  effective,  is  perfectly  innocent : — 

Con.  ammonia .  £  ounce. 

Alcohol  .  3J  ounces. 

Add  iodine  to  the  above  solution  as  often  as  it  becomes  clear,  until  it 
retains  a  sherry- wine  or  amber  colour.  Apply  the  solution  to  the  stains 
with  a  stiff  brush,  repeating  the  operation  a  few  times,  when  it  is  only 
necessary  to  wash  it  off  with  soap  and  water.  This  is  the  most  pleasant 
remedy  I  have  ever  tried,  as  it  Leaves  the  hands  free  from  harshness, 
and  acts  as  a  healing  agent  where  they  are  in  the  least  ulcerated  from 
the  use  of  cyanide  or  other  similar  poisons.” 

Negative  Retouching.— This  has  within  a  short  space  of  time  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  whole  civilised  world.  Its  necessity  for  the  production 
of  an  artistically-beautiful  picture  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  thinking 
photographers ;  and  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  after  we  go  too  far 
with  our  negative  retouching,  all  wrinkles  are  covered  up,  and,  finally, 
not  only  the  wrinkles,  but  the  whole  character  of  the  face  is  lost  in  the 
retouching.  The  artists  call  such  smooth  retouched  heads,  which  look 
like  the  model  heads  in  a  hairdresser’s  shop  window,  “  bladderheads.” 
It  is  often  the  fault  of  the  person  who  orders  the  picture  that  “too  much 
of  a  good  thing ”  is  done.  “How  old  do  you  wish  to  look?”  asks  a 
photographer  of  a  vain  old  lady ;  “under  or  over  fourteen  years  of  age  ?” 
With  such  whims,  art  must  cease ;  but,  thank  God,  such  fools  are  in  the 
minority,  and  their  number  lessens  from  day  to  day,  as  the  artistic  edu¬ 
cation  increases  amongst  the  general  public.  A  forehead  is  not  a  flat 
board,  but  has  curves.  Many  photographers  forget  this,  and  transform 
the  most  genial  part  of  the  human  face  into  a  monotonous  plane.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  cheeks  and  lower  jaws.  Particularly  is  this  the 
case  with  many  Rembrandts  taken  in  profile,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
say  where  the  lower  jaw  ceases  and  the  throat  commences.  Very  often 
faults  in  the  illumination  are  the  primary  causes  of  this,  but  even  these 
are  easily  corrected  by  a  skilful  retoucher. — Phil.  Phot. 

Photography  in  War. — In  a  letter  to  our  Philadelphia  contem¬ 
porary,  Dr.  Vogel  says:— “  The  work  of  the  photographers  in  front  of 
the  fortress  is  a  dangerous  one,  but  very  interesting.  With  a  camera 
placed  exactly  horizontal,  they  take  a  landscape  view,  and  from  this 
view  topographical  maps  are  constructed.  A  number  of  engiueers  and 
draughtsmen  are  connected  with  them,  and  all  the  French  fortresses  will 
be  photographed  by  them.  The  way  in  -which  these  pictures  are  taken 
I  have  already  explained.  The  employment  of  photography  in  war  is 
yet  rather  in  its  infancy ;  but  much  more  extensive  use  is  made  of  photo¬ 
lithography  for  the  multiplication  of  the  French  maps  of  the  general 
staff.  For  an  army  advancing  into  the  enemy’s  country  the  possession 
of  exact  maps  is  of  more  importance  than  the  daily  bread,  and  as  it  is 
very  seldom  known  beforehand  what  special  maps  will  be  used,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  have  a  method  at  hand  by  which  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  reproductions  can  be  made  in  a  very  short  time.  This  is  pos¬ 
sible  by  photolithography.  So  far  all  these  maps  have  been  made  in 
Berlin,  and  have  been  forwarded  to  the  army.  In  future  wars  (which 
we,  however,  do  not  desire)  a  travelling  photolithographic  atelier  in  the 
rear  of  the  army  may  be  established,  to  save  time.  Not  a  small  portion 
of  our  successes  are  due  to  these  maps.  The  French  army  was  very 
scantily  supplied  with  maps.  On  the  officers  who  were  taken  prisoners 
only  a  few  maps  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  and  plans  of  Berlin  were 
found;  not  a  single  map  of  France.  That  they  would  need  a  map  of 
their  own  country  the  most  never  entered  the  heads  of  these  gentlemen.’* 

Suggestions  for  a  Sensitive  Collodion  Process. — Our  readers  of 
sixteen  years  ago  are  aware  that  Mr.  Berry,  of  Liverpool,  sought  to 
obtain  increased  sensitiveness  by  adding  gallic  acid  to  the  nitrate  bath, 
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in  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  did  in  his  early  experiments  in 
his  calotype  process.  Referring  to  a  picture  by  Mr.  Robinson  now  in  the 
Conduit  Street  Exhibition,  and  on  the  supposition  that  it  may  have 
been  produced  by  moonlight,  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  in  the  monthly  Bul¬ 
letin  issued  by  the  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member,  says: — “Not  to 
recount  what  led  to  the  experiment,  I  will  merely  say  that  that  experi¬ 
ment  was  adding  pyrogallic  acid  to  the  negative  bath.  This  sort  of 
experiment  may  look  rather  wild,  but  I  had  sufficient  reason  to  satisfy 
me  in  making  it.  Not  having  anything  to  guide  me  as  to  the  quantity 
that  might  be  added,  I  at  first  put  in  an  excess.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  plate  would  not  develope  by  the  application  of  the  iron  deve¬ 
loper  in  the  dark.  By  admitting  diffused  light  to  the  plate  while  the 
iron  developer  was  acting  the  picture  flashed  out  immediately,  but  was 
excessively  thin,  and,  in  fixing,  was  completely  dissolved  from  the  film. 
As  the  bath  in  this  condition  was  useless,  I  concluded  to  let  it  stand 
until  all  the  action  that  could  be  exerted  by  the  pyrogallic  acid  upon 
the  silver  solution  in  the  dark  shonld  be  completed.  The  bath  stood 
rigorously  secluded  from  actinic  light  for  at  least  one  month.  Upon 
trying  it  again,  I  obtained  nothing  but  foggy  pictures — that  is,  the 
development  would  commence  fairly,  but  would  finish  by  fogging  badly 
all  over,  so  that  the  negatives  were  perfectly  useless.  As  this  fogging 
appeared  to  me  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  diffused  light  over  the  plate, 
I  determined  to  test  it  by  working  a  plate  entirely  in  the  dark.  The 
result  was  a  beautiful,  fully-developed,  clear  negative,  with  an  exces¬ 
sively  short  exposure.  The  light  in  which  I  had  been  working  was  such 
that  the  ordinary  process  of  making  negatives  could  be  conducted  in  it 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  fog;  and  yet,  as  I  afterwards  found  by 
experiment,  an  instantaneous  exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate  to  this 
light  caused  a  fog  in  developing.  The  difficulty  of  working  so  sensitive 
a  process  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  photography  seemed  to  render  it 
comparatively  useless,  and  I  have  never  had  time  to  revise  my  experi¬ 
ments  or  to  attempt  to  modify  the  sensitiveness  of  the  compound  bath. 
Now  that  photographers  profess  to  work  by  moonlight  there  seems 
to  be  a  chance  for  the  use  of  an  extra-sensitive  process.  I  will  merely 
state  further  that  (upon  recollection)  I  did  make  a  modification  of  this 
bath  subsequently — but  did  not  make  use  of  it  to  any  extent— by  using 
gallic  acid  instead  of  pyrogallic.  This  worked  very  well,  but  was  not 
nearly  so  sensitive.” 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  Blackie’s  popular  Encyclepoedia,  complete  in  63  parts,  with 
supplement,  and  illustrated,  cost  me  £6  6s.,  for  a  musical  box  of  equal  value, 
or  a  collection  of  superior  lantern  slides  3|-in.  square.— Address,  John 
Weir,  photographer,  Moffat. 

Several  photographic  articles,  including  cabinet  or  carte  lens,  light  bath,  tent, 
and  other  useful  articles,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  good  magic  lantern,  or  a 
“  condenser”  fit  for  making  one  about  four  inches  diameter  ;  also  required,  a 
large  view  lens,  long  focus. — Address,  Artist,  2,  Mulgrave-street,  Plymouth. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Photographs  Registered — 

A.  Lesage,  Dublin — Portrait  of  Dr.  Moriarity. 

Ross  and  Pringle,  Edinburgh—  Three  Portraits  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

The  Photographic  Exhibition. — At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  we 
have  received  a  second  edition  of  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  in  which 
the  names  of  several  exhibitors  (with  their  works)  that  were  not  received  in 
time  for  the  first  catalogue  are  now  entered. 

In  our  Next. — Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson  on  carbon  printing. 

W.  B. — 1.  Experience  indicates  that  carbonate  of  soda  is  best. — 2.  Chloride  of 
lime  is  different  from  chloride  of  calcium.  The  former  is  really  hypochlorite 
of  lime,  and  is  that  which  must  be  used  in  the  toning  bath. 

S.  W.  M.  (Islington). — We  advise  you  to  have  your  lens  mounting  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  admit  of  the  stop  being  adjusted  to  any  desired  distance  from 
the  lens.  The  advantage  of  this,  in  the  hands  of  a  person  competent  to  use 
it  aright,  is  great.  If  a  wide-angle  of  view  be  desired— that  is,  if  a  large 
plate  is  to  be  used — then  the  stop  must  be  pushed  so  close  up  to  the  lens  as 
to  extend  the  circle  of  illumination  just  to  the  corners  of  the  plate,  but  no 
more.  When  a  plate  of  smaller  size  is  employed,  the  stop  may  be  with¬ 
drawn  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  lens.  As  a  general  rule,  the  nearer 
the  stop  is  to  the  lens  the  smaller  must  the  aperture  be. 

T.  G.  P.  (Trim,  Ireland). —  1.  The  small  tin  or  pewter  pipes  used  in  gas  fitting 
answers  well  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  worm  for  a  still.  In  the  still 
that  we  use  for  distilling  water  the  worm  is  made  of  that  material.  No 
matter  which  of  the  two  kinds  of  water  you  employ  the  result  will  be  the 
same.— 2.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  make  nitrate  of  silver  from  coin,  but 
it  is  not  profitable  to  do  so.  Dissolve  the  metal  in  a  minimum  of  acid  with 
the  application  of  heat,  then  set  it  aside  to  crystallise,  driving  off  any  excess 
of  acid  by. evaporation.  The  small  proportion  of  copper  present  will  scarcely 
affect  it ;  indeed,  we  have  used  a  bath  thus  made  fur  collodion  pictures  with 
much  success.  At  first  it  was  of  a  delicate  pale  green  from  the  presence  of 
nitrate  of  copper ;  it  afterwards  became  quite  colourless. 


P.  Greenhalgh. — The  elements  of  success  in  the  copying  of  engravings  may 
be  comprised  in  clean  working  chemicals  and  a  good  lens.  Old  and  deeply- 
coloured  collodion  and  a  slightly  acid  bath  conduce  to  the  former.  A  little 
gelatine  in  the  developer  is  often  an  improvement.  The  great  point  is  to 
have  the  lines  very  sharp  and  clean;  there  must  be  no  deposit  on  them. 
When  once  good  negatives  are  obtained,  the  transparencies  may  bo  printed 
either  by  a  dry  process  by  superposition  or  by  wet  collodion  in  the  camera. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  your  promised  description  of  the  hot-water 
warming  apparatus. 

Curiosus. — The  oxymel  process  was  at  one  time  much  practised,  but  we  do 
not  know  of  any  person  who  now  uses  it.  The  chief  disadvantage  attending 
it  is  the  moist  condition  in  which  the  film  always  is,  for  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  can  it  be  considered  a  dry  process,  oxymel,  the  preservative  agent, 
consisting  of  a  solution  of  honey  in  acetic  acid.  The  best  proportions  for 
making  the  oxymel  preservative  is  to  mix  it  with  twice  its  volume  of  water. 
When  the  plate  has  been  removed  from  the  nitrate  bath,  it  is  rinsed  with  two 
or  three  changes  of  water,  and  sufficient  of  the  preservative  solution  to  cover 
it  is  then  poured  on. 

S.  S.  S.  (Edinburgh). — Practically  you  are  right,  but  in  strict  theory  you  are 
wrong.  Suppose  you  had  a  telescope  of  such  power  as  to  permit  your  seeing 
what  is  transpiring  in  one  of  the  fixed  stars — even  in  the  nearest  of  them— 
you  would  not  see  the  events  that  would  be  taking  place  at  the  time  you 
were  making  the  examination,  but  those  that  transpired  several  years  ago. 
Light  travels  very  fast — so  fast,  indeed,  that  it  would  go  more  than  seven 
times  round  the  earth  in  one  second  ;  but  so  great  is  the  distance  of  the  fixed 
stars— Mr.  John  Hampden  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — that  the  light 
takes  years  to  travel  from  them  to  the  earth. 

George  S.  Franklin. — From  the  description  of  your  dark  room  we  fear  that 
it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  you  to  produce  negatives  of  a  satisfactory  kind. 
With  a  light  directly  overhead,  what  means  have  you  for  ascertaining  the 
intensity  of  the  image  ?  To  do  this  it  would  be  requisite  to  throw  back  the 
head,  turn  up  the  face,  and  hold  the  plate — dripping  with  silver  and  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid — between  you  and  the  zenith,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  eyes,  face, 
and  clothes.  Place  a  mirror  in  front,  and  let  the  height  and  the  angle  of 
adjustment  be  such  that  when  you  look  into  it  you  can  see  reflected  the  win¬ 
dow  in  the  roof  of  the  room.  If  the  direct  top  light  then  interferes  with 
your  working,  erect  an  awning  of  some  kind  directly  over  the  place  where 
the  plate  is  developed,  so  as  to  shield  it  from  the  window,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  does  not  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  light  from  the  window  to  the 
mirror  or  from  the  mirror  to  the  negative.  A  sheet  of  brown  paper,  pro¬ 
perly  placed,  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  well. 

Anfield  says: — “  I  have  a  number  of  stereo,  negatives  on  thin  glass  cut  and 
transposed  and  glued  on  to  another  piece  of  glass  for  taking  transparencies, 
and  to  avoid  cutting  the  paper  for  ordinary  prints.  In  working  this  plan  I 
find  the  bright  edges  of  the  glass  leave  a  blur  on  the  transparency.  This 
I  have  tried  to  avoid,  by  painting  the  edges  with  black  varnish,  which  I  find 
troublesome  and  not  effectual.  I  thought  of  using  some  non-actinic  paint  on 
the  mounting  glass  where  the  edges  of  the  negative  come  in  contact,  but  have 
not  yet  tried  it ;  or  to  make  a  soft  pad  saturated  with  colour  and  press  each 
edge  of  the  negative  on  it.  Would  you  kindly  favour  me  in  your  ‘  answers  to 
correspondents’  with  advice  on  this  point,  stating  what  description  of  colour 
is  best,  and  how  to  apply  it  ?  I  sometimes  use  a  card  mat  of  suitable  size 

over  the  negative,  but  find  it  will  not  answer  in  all  cases.” - Since  receiving 

our  correspondent’s  communication,  we  have  tried  the  effect  of  rubbing  on 
the  edges  of  glass  several  non-actinic  bodies,  such  as  red  printing-ink,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  gum  water  and  Spanish  brown,  burnt  sienna  from  a  tube  of  oil 
colour,  &c.  Any  one  of  these  appears  to  answer  the  desired  purpose  quite  well. 
As  regards  the  best  method  of  applying  the  pigment,  we  found  that  a  small 
pad  made  of  wash  leather  and  stuffed  with  wool  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Tuesday,  November  15. 
Partnership  Dissolved. 

W.  Davey  and  F.  Brown,  Dudley,  Worcestershire,  photographers. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
For  the  Week  ending  November  IQth,  1870. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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SOLAR  PHOTOGRAPHY  SIMPLIFIED.— HOW  TO 
PHOTOGRAPH  THE  SUN. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  concerning  the  preparations  for 
observing  the  solar  eclipse  next  month,  it  may  not  be  wholly  out  of 
place  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  practical  question — By  what  means, 
with  ordinary  appliances,  may  satisfactory  photographic  memorials 
of  the  approaching  event  be  obtained  ?  Now  we  know  very  well 
that  the  instruments  associated  with  solar  photography  are  of  a 
somewhat  heavy,  scientific,  and  unattractive  nature — that  complex 
apparatus  and  large  astronomical  telescopes  are  essential  features, 
together  with  heliostats  or  equatorial  stands,  the  possession  of  which 
is  confined  to  a  very  select  number. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  show  by  what  means  any  photographer  may 
take  for  himself  photographs  of  the  sun,  not  only  during  an  eclipse, 
but  whenever  he  feels  the  inclination  so  to  do.  As  it  is  our  desire 
that  the  principle  on  which  enlarged  photographs  of  the  sun  can  be 
produced  may  be  thoroughly  understood,  we  have  to  request  our 
readers’  attention  to  the  following  experiments : — 

Take  a  whole-plate  portrait  combination  that  gives  a  very  sharply- 
defined  image  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  when  no  stop  is  used ;  its 
ability  to  produce  a  flat  field  is  of  no  consequence  here,  all  that  is 
required  being  sharpness  in  the  centre.  Remove  the  lens  from  the 
camera,  and  take  it  into  a  room  in  which  there  is  a  lighted  candle  or 
gas.  This  educational  experiment  ought  to  be  made  in  the  evening 
after  dark.  Having  the  light  placed  at  one  end  of  the  room  step  to 
the  opposite  end,  and,  having  previously  pinned  up  a  white  sheet  of 
paper,  focus  on  it  (holding  the  lens  in  the  right  hand)  an  image  of 
the  candle.  It  will  be  very  small,  sharp,  and  brilliant;  and  the 
distance  between  the  lens  and  the  sheet  of  paper  will  be  eight  or  ten 
inches,  according  to  its  focus. 

Next  obtain  another  portrait  combination  of  short  focus— a  small 
quarter-plate  or  stereoscopic  combination  answers  well— and,  holding 
it  in  the  left  hand  with  its  anterior  lens  towards  the  paper  on' the 
wall,  repeat  the  previous  experiment  in  the  following  manner : — 
Focus  the  light  with  the  large  lens  only,  holding  it  with  its  front  end 
towards  the  light;  then,  keeping  it  still  pointed  to  the  light,  with¬ 
draw  it  from  the  paper  to  a  distance  of  about  a  yard.  Of  course 
the  image  has  now  quite  disappeared.  Then  introduce  a  small  com¬ 
bination  in  the  line  of  light,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  large  lens  of 
six  or  eight  inches  in  addition  to  the  focus  of  the  latter,  and  a  non- 
inverted  image  of  the  flame  of  large  size  will  be  seen  upon  the 
paper.  By  adjusting  the  lens  the  image  will  be  very  sharp  and 
brilliant. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  size  of  the  image  that  may  thus  be  pro¬ 
jected  ;  by  increasing  the  distance  between  the  large  lens  and  the 
focussing  screen  the  image  is  enlarged.  Any  alteration  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  large  lens  to  the  screen  must  also  be  attended  with  an 
alteration  of  the  relative  distances  between  the  two  combinations — 
observing  this,  that  the  greater  the  distance  that  exists  between  the 
principal  lens  and  the  screen  the  less  must  be  the  distance  between 
the  two  combinations. 

What  we  have  thus  described  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
method  of  obtaining  a  large  and  non-inverted  image  of  an  object  by 
one  direct  operation. 


We  can  here  imagine  an  attentive  reader  saying — “Does  not  this 
supply  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  obtaining  of  an  enlarged  land¬ 
scape  or  portrait?”  We  answer,  yes,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
owing  to  the  small  angle  capable  of  being  projected.  In  the  case  of 
direct  portraiture,  the  exposure  required  would  be  too  great  to  render 
such  an  arrangement  of  any  practical  utility.  But  we  have  fitted  up 
a  combination  of  this  description  which  gives  a  very  large  image  of  a 
single  distant  object— that  is,  one  that  subtends  a  small  angle— and 
we  have  been  much  gratified  at  the  result.  The  combined  lenses, 
being  for  the  time  being  a  telescope  of  a  certain  sort,  produces  a  tele¬ 
scopic  photograph  of  any  object  to  which  it  is  directed. 

Whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  combination  above 
described  when  applied  to  the  photographing  of  landscapes,  none 
whatever  will  be  found  to  it  when  used  in  the  production  of  a  body 
like  the  sun,  which  is  much  less  than  a  degree  in  measurement. 

To  carry  this  idea  into  practice  is  by  no  means  difficult.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  have  a  long,  small  deal  box,  in  the  front  of  which 
is  fixed  the  large  lens,  the  small  objective  being  attached  to  the 
back.  As  the  racks  of  both  lenses  will  be  outside,  there  will  be 
every  facility  for  focussing.  It  will  prove  more  convenient  if  the 
end  to  which  the  smaller  lens  is  screwed  be  made  so  as  to  travel  in 
the  square  wooden  tube. 

In  photographing  the  sun  the  exposure  must  be  extremely  rapid. 
It  is  best  to  have  a  shutter,  with  a  horizontal  slit  in  it,  placed  in 
front  of  the  sensitive  plate,  and  so  constructed  that  when  a  catch  is 
released  the  shutter  is  pulled  rapidly  down  by  means  of  an  India- 
rubber  spring.  The  nearer  this  shutter  is  to  the  sensitive  plate 
the  better.  We  have  examined  the  telescope,  with  all  its  arrange¬ 
ments,  for  obtaining  photographs  of  the  sun  at  Kew  Observatory, 
and  can  guarantee  to  those  of  our  readers  who  bring  a  moderate 
amount  of  care  and  intelligence  to  their  aid  in  carrying  out  the 
above  suggestion  a  degree  of  success  at  least  quite  equal  to  that 
which  attends  the  heliographic  performances  at  Kew  Observatory. 


ORGANIC  BROMIDES  IN  COLLODION. 

It  has  long  been  evident  to  all  who  have  watched  the  progress  of 
photography  that  almost  all  possible  changes  have  been  rung  on  the 
combination  of  iodides  and  bromides  in  collodion.  Not  only  has  the 
proportion  of  iodine  to  bromine  been  varied  in  every  conceivable 
manner,  but  the  influence  of  each  of  the  metallic  bases  on  the  collo¬ 
dion  film  and  its  action  has  been  carefully  studied,  and  various 
iodising  and  bromising  formulse  deduced  from  the  experiments.  So 
completely  have  the  great  majority  of  doubtful  points  been  elucidated 
that,  as  said  at  the  outset,  little  remains  to  be  done,  or,  perhaps, 
more  truly,  little  novelty  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  direction 
referred  to. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  have  often  wondered  that  photo¬ 
graphers  have  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  study  of  the  action  of 
organic  iodides  and  bromides  in  collodion.  If  the  metallic  bases  of 
salts  ordinarily  in  use  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  film,  we  might  expect  purely  organic ■  bases  to  similarly 
affect  the  usual  operations.  Our  attention  was  particularly  drawn 
to  this  matter  on  reading  a  paper  on  some  derivatives  of  coumarin, 
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by  Mr.  Perkin,  F.R.S.,  the  well-known  discoverer  of  mauve  and 
other  of  the  coal-tar  dyes.  In  the  paper  referred  to  Mr.  Perkin 
describes  a  bromine  compound  of  coumarin  which  appears  to  be 
suitable  for  photographic  use ;  hence  we  may  now  mention  a  few 
particulars  about  it. 

Confining  our  attention  for  the  present  to  the  consideration  of 
organic  bromine  compounds,  it  may  be  stated  that  two  classes  of 
organic  bodies  containing  bromine  are  well  known  to  chemistry.  We 
have,  first,  those  substances  which  react  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
same  way  as  metallic  bromides — that  is  to  say,  yield  bromide  of 
silver  and  an  organic  nitrate ;  and,  secondly,  we  have  bromine 
compounds  in  which  the  halogen  cannot  be  recognised  by  ordinary 
tests,  and,  therefore,  which  do  not  afford  a  precipitate  of  bromide  of 
silver  when  treated  with  nitrate  of  the  metal.  The  first  class  of 
bodies  are  clearly  suitable  for  use  in  collodion,  but  the  second  series 
of  compounds  are  not  so.  Mr.  Perkin  finds  that  coumarin  will  yield 
a  representative  of  each  class  ;  our  attention  will,  therefore,  be  con¬ 
fined  to  that  belonging  to  the  first  group  above  alluded  to. 

Coumarin  is  a  constituent  of  the  tonka  or  tonquin  beans,  well 
known  for  their  use  in  communicating  a  peculiar  odour  to  snuff. 
The  coumarin  is  a  white  crystalline  organic  body,  which  can  be 
easily  extracted  from  the  beans  by  digesting  them  with  alcohol — the 
alcoholic  solution,  when  purified  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal, 
yielding  coumarin  in  colourless,  needle-shaped  crystals  on 
evaporation. 

Mr.  Perkins  finds  that  when  fourteen  parts  of  coumarin  are 
dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  sixteen  parts  of  bromine, 
mixed  with  another  quantity  of  the  bisulphide,  and  the  two  solutions 
mingled,  the  coumarin  combines  easily  with  the  bromine,  and  a 
peculiar  crystalline  body  is  obtained  on  evaporating  the  solvent. 
This  crystalline  substance  is  found,  on  analysis,  to  be  the  bibromide  of 
coumarin.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  therefore  could  be 
easily  dissolved  in  the  collodion  mixture,  coumarin  itself  being 
soluble  in  the  same  menstruum.  The  solution  yields  bromide  of 
silver  when  treated  with  the  nitrate  of  the  metal ;  the  same  reaction 
ought,  therefore,  to  take  place  in  the  collodion  film. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  solution  of  the  bibromide  of 
coumarin  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light.  The  facility  with 
which  it  appears  to  decompose  would  seem  to  indicate  that  its  use 
with  impure  pyroxyline  might  be  attended  with  some  trouble. 
Notwithstanding  this  the  new  body  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial,  and  we 
may  therefore  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 

An  objection  has  often  been  urged  against  the  use  of  organic 
iodides  or  bromides  in  collodion  which  has  undoubtedly  some  force. 
It  is  said  that  the  bath  in  which  many  plates  coated  with  such  a 
collodion  are  sensitised  would  quickly  become  overcharged  with 
organic  matter.  This  is,  no  doubt,  true ;  but  the  injury  resulting 
from  the  presence  of  organic  matter  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  is 
greatly  dependent  on  the  particular  kind  of  substance  present.  Thus 
acetic  and  pyrogallic  acids  are  both  strictly  organic  bodies,  yet  the 
first  can  be  added  to  the  bath  with  impunity,  although  the  latter,  to 
say  the  very  least,  is  an  undesirable  constituent  of  a  silver  solution 
intended  for  sensitising  the  collodion  film.  However,  the  use  of 
permanganate  of  potash  for  removing  organic  matter  from  the  silver 
bath  is  so  well  known  that  we  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that 
the  accumulation  of  organic  matter  of  a  not  very  objectionable  kind 
in  the  bath  may  be  remedied  if  any  advantages  were  gained  by  the 
employment  of  organic  bromide  in  the  collodion. 


It  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Dunmore’s  letter  in  our  correspondence 
columns  that  the  “nitro-iron”  developer  has  yielded  in  his  hands 
results  very  different  from  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Sedgfield  and  our¬ 
selves.  The  remedy  in  Mr.  Dunmore’s  case  would  be  an  extra  dose 
of  acetic  acid  and  a  little  more  protosulphate  of  iron.  We  are  parti¬ 
cularly  interested  in  noting  the  variations  in  the  action  of  the  different 
developing  solutions,  and  would,  therefore,  be  much  obliged  to  any 
of  our  friends  who  have  tried  experiments  with  the  “  nitro-iron  ” 
solution  and  obtained  abnormal  results  noting  them  down  and  send¬ 
ing  them  to  us,  in  order  that  we  may  endeavour’  to  arrive  at  the 
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causes  of  the  diversity  of  action  of  the  solutions.  In  another  place 
Mr.  George  Dawson  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  “  gravito- 
lialation”  observed  in  Mr.  Sedgfield’s  experiments  has  been  rather 
uncommon  of  late  years,  and  that  with  the  aid  of  the  “  nitro-iron  ’* 
developer  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  halation  may  probably 
be  determined.  We  hope  that  such  will  prove  the  case,  as  this 
washing  down  of  the  high  lights  does  not  admit  of  very  satisfactory 
explanation  at  present. 

From  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  given  in  another  page,  we  observe  that  this  body 
has  elected  Mr.  John  Macnair  as  their  president.  From  former 
acquaintance  with  this  gentleman,  we  are  in  a  position  to  say  that 
he  will  bring  to  his  important  office  a  great  amount  of  zeal,  assiduity, 
and  business  tact — qualities  in  a  president  which  are  of  incalculable 
value.  Mr.  Macnair  is  well  known  to  the  general  photographic 
public  as  the  discoverer  of  the  malt  dry  process,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  plethora  of  other  processes,  has  still  many  adherents. 
His  protracted  investigations  into  the  best  conditions  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  &c.,  for  the  preparation  of  the  special  kind  of  malt  infusion  best 
adapted  for  photographic  purposes,  are  well  remembered. 


We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  a  lady  whose  name  is  familiar  to 
numerous  readers  of  this  Journal,  Madame  Una  Howard.  She  died 
on  Monday,  the  21st  inst.  For  several  years  she  had  devoted  her 
artistic  abilities  to  the  colouring  of  photographs,  and  giving  tuition 
in  this  department  of  art.  More  recently  she  founded,  and  carried 
on  in  a  spirited  manner,  the  Self-Help  Institute  for  Distressed 
Gentlewomen,  to  the  promotion  of  which  benevolent  object  the  last 
efforts  of  an  active  and  useful  life  were  devoted.  A  leading  feature 
in  this  Institute  is  the  colouring  of  photographs.  Madame  Howard 
was  a  clever  litterateur,  and  contributions  from  her  pen  are  to  be 
found  in  former  volumes  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 


GRAVITO-HALATION. 

At  page  539  in  last  week’s  Journal  Mr.  Sedgfield  alludes  to  a  strange 
phenomenon  on  one  of  his  negatives  which  had  been  developed  by 
the  recently-introduced  “  nitro-iron”  solution.  The  appearance  which 
presented  itself  cannot  be  more  tersely  and  graphically  described  than 
in  Mr.  Sedgfield’s  own  language : — “  I  remember,  when  doing  the 
inside  of  Trinity  Library,  Cambridge,  the  row  of  busts  along  each  side 
of  the  room  had  their  hair  brushed  up,  as  it  were.” 

The  defect  in  question  was  not  by  any  means  uncommon  some 
years  ago,  when  the  manufacture  of  collodion  was  ill  understood,  and 
when  pyrogallic  acid  was  almost  universally  employed  for  develop¬ 
ment.  At  page  530,  7 th  edition  of  Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry, 
under  the  head  “  Blurring  of  the  Image,”  an  illustrative  figure  of  a 
white  bust  is  inserted  in  which  the  hair  is  depicted  as  if  “  brushed 
up.”  Mr.  Hardwich  is  of  opinion  that  this  peculiar  effect  is  caused 
by  an  irregular  action  of  the  developing  fluid,  giving  an  appearance 
as  if  the  image  had  drained  away  to  the  bottom  of  the  plate.  It  often 
occurs  when  some  conditions  are  present  which  interfere  with  rapid 
and  continuous  development,  such  as  organic  matter  in  the  bath, 
bad  light  from  presence  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  weak  camera 
image,  and  from  depression  of  temperature.  He  recommends  to  drain 
the  plate  more  carefully,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  developer,  or 
to  add  acetate  to  the  sensitising  bath.  He  farther  observes  that 
pyroxyline  of  the  most  sensitive  but  least  intense  kind,  prepared  in 
weak  acids,  is  especially  liable  to  this  defect. 

In  an  elaborate  and  excellent  article  on  Photo-Nomenclature,  pub¬ 
lished  about  two  years  ago*  Mr.  Marlow  has  given  to  the  defect  the 
name  of  “  gravito-halation,”  to  designate  the  appearance  presented 
of  a  running  down  of  the  image  from  off  the  strongly-impressed  parts 
over  those  less  impressed  while  the  plate  is  in  the  camera.  It  is  not 
a  true  halo,  because  it  does  not  surround  the  light  object,  but  is  con¬ 
fined  to  one  side,  and  that  the  lower  end  as  the  plate  stands  in  the 
camera.  Mr.  Marlow  does  not  think  gravito-halation  can  be  “  dodged  ” 
by  mechanical  means.  It  must  be  avoided  by  altering  the  chemicals. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  gravito-halation  have  not,  I  fear,  been 
fully  explained  by  Mr.  Hardwich  or  anyone  else,  and  may  be  put 
down  as  one  of  those  obscure  defects  which  every  now  and  then  crop 
up  to  puzzle  and  perplex  us.  The  phenomenon  itself  is  now  very 
rare,  and,  therefore,  seldom  comes  within  the  scope  of  full  investiga- 
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tion  into  its  causes  and  remedies.  Neither  can  one  produce  it  at  will 
so  as  to  make  the  defect  a  subject  of  special  inquiry.  So  rare  indeed 
is  it,  now-a-days,  that  I  have  not  met  with  a  single  instance  for  more 
than  ten  years,  although  I  have  often  tried  to  get  my  chemicals  into 
a  condition  which  I  thought  favourable  for  its  production.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  my  experience  wet  plates  only  are  liable  to  be  affected  with 
gravito-lialation.  Dry  plates  prepared  from  the  same  collodion  and 
developed  with  the  same  developer  which  induced  gravito  halation 
on  wet  films  have  invariably  been  exempt  from  the  defect.  If  this 
fact  be  universal,  it  would  appear  that  the  regular  or  irregular 
drainage  of  the  film  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  sensitising 
solution,  or  the  running  down  of  the  silver  solution  while  the  plate 
is  being  exposed  in  the  camera,  and  all  this  followed  by  an  unsuit¬ 
able  developer,  would  be  the  immediate  causes  of  gravito-halation. 
But  how  to  apportion  the  blame  between  these  causes,  and  how  they 
mutually  conspire  to  produce  such  a  particular  effect,  is  more  than 
I  can  say. 

I  recollect  being  much  and  frequently  troubled  with  the  defect  in 
question  under  circumstances  similar  to  Mr.  Sedgfield’s,  when  I  was 
operating  in  a  badly-liglited  (photographically)  sculptor’s  studio, 
among  marble  busts  and  plaster  casts.  The  annoyance  was  occa¬ 
sionally  met  with,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  ago,  when  using 
simply  iodised  collodion  and  a  pyrogallic  developer.  Sometimes  the 
busts  would  insist  on  having  their  “hair  brushed  up  ”  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  ;  and  there  was  always  in  such  cases  the  farther  concomitant  of 
lambent  flames,  or  something  resembling  what  mesmerists  call  “od” 
force,  playing  above  their  shoulders.  The  effect  on  the  head  would 
have  been  similar  to  a  “  gloria  ”  which  we  sometimes  see  in  pictures 
of  saints,  except  that  the  photographic  “gloria”  was  all  in  one 
direction,  straight  up  and  in  the  line  of  gravitation. 

I  was  much  puzzled,  and  laboured  long  and  earnestly  with  the 
little  photographic  knowledge  we  had  in  those  days  to  find  out  the 
cause.  All  the  apparently  influencing  and  concomitant  facts  that 
I  could  find  out  at  the  time  were 

1st.  With  some  kinds  of  collodion  the  defect  never  appeared  at  all. 

2nd.  The  kinds  that  were  subject  to  it  would  no  longer  produce 
the  photographic  “  gloria  ”  if  the  plate  were  kept  in  the  sensitising 
solution  for  a  longer  time  than  usual,  and  thoroughly  well  drained 
before  being  placed  in  the  dark  slide  for  exposure. 

3rd.  Horny  or  repellent  collodion,  from  which,  when  the  plate  is 
removed  from  the  nitrate  bath,  the  liquid  flows  after  a  short  time  in 
oily  lines,  or  coalesces  into  drops  before  the  developer  was  applied, 
was  the  only  kind  subject  to  the  defect. 

4th.  Redipping  the  plate  into  the  nitrate  bath  before  development 
did  not  cure  the  evil,  nor  did  altering  the  strength  and  proportions  of 
the  developer. 

From  the  last  facts  I  conjectured,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  mis¬ 
chief  was  done  inside  the  camera  during  exposure.  My  hypothesis 
to  explain  the  phenomenon  was,  I  now  think,  an  erroneous  one.  I 
supposed  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  while  draining  in  lines 
down,  or  coalescing  in  drops  over,  the  plate  during  exposure  acted 
both  as  a  reflecting  and  refracting  medium,  distributing  rays  in 
various  directions  while  passing  over  a  liiglily-illuminated  portion 
of  the  film.  The  fatal  objection  to  this  theory  is— Why  should 
these  convex  streamlets  or  drops  throw  all  their  actinic  rays  down¬ 
wards  ? 

If  I  read  Mr.  Sedgfield’s  communication  correctly,  I  infer  that  his 
recent  specimens  of  gravito-halation  were  produced  only  when  using 
a  particular  developer,  and  that  other  developers  for  the  same  collo¬ 
dion  produced  no  such  effect.  Should  my  inference  be  correct  we 
have  got  at  last  nearer  the  truth,  and  probably  will  be  able  to  fasten 
the  whole  blame  on  an  unsuitable  developer.  Did  all  collodions 
behave  similarly  with  the  same  developing  solution  ? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  correct  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
of  gravito-halation,  because,  as  I  have  said,  I  cannot  produce  the 
effect  when  I  want  it;  but  I  will  feel  very  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Sedgfield  or  any  other  who  can  inform  me  how  to  set  about  obtain¬ 
ing  it  systematically.  Thus  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  com¬ 
pleting  an  exhaustive  examination.  Geo.  Dawson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


THE  BEST  TONING  BATH. 

Yes!  the  best  toning  bath.  This,  too,  after  having  tried  almost 
every  form  of  toning  bath  the  details  of  which  have  been  published 
in  the  journals  devoted  to  photography  during  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years,  and  gone  through  all  the  various  modifications  of  the  carbon¬ 
ate,  bicarbonate,  phosphate  and  tungstate  of  soda,  and  the  chlorides 
of  lime  and  of  calcium  toning  baths — all  of  which  I  have  “  weighed 
and  found  wanting”  in  some  particular.  But  after  having  used  the 


bath  described  below  constantly,  in  a  large  practice,  for  nearly  twelve 
months,  I  feel  justified  in  calling  it  both  the  best  and  easiest  I  have 
ever  toned  with. 

Not  the  cheapest — that  distinction,  in  my  opinion,  belonging  to 
the  old  carbonate  of  soda  toning  bath — but  wdien  the  best  results 
are  aimed  at  cheapness  becomes  of  but  secondary  importance ;  and 
I  can  say  with  confidence  that,  with  the  above  exception,  it  will 
compare,  favourably  in  point  of  inexpensiveness  w7ith  any  of  the 
toning  baths  at  present  in  use. 

Two  stock  solutions  are  required,  prepared  as  follows  : — 

No.  1.  Chloride  of  gold  sixty  grains  (sixty-grain  tube) ;  water 
eight  ounces.  This  gives  what  for  ordinary  purposes  may  be  called 
a  solution  of  one  grain  to  the  drachm  of  water. 

No.  2.  Solution  of  acetate  of  soda;  strength  one  drachm  to  the 
ounce  of  water.  As  much  of  this  latter  may  be  made  up  as  will 
last  a  couple  of  weeks.  After  being  mixed  for  a  few  days  it  becomes 
turbid,  but  this  affects  in  no  appreciable  degree  its  action  in  the 
gold  solution. 

Not  less  than  twenty- four  hours  before  requiring  to  use  the  toning 
bath  proceed  as  follows  : — Into  a  glass  measure  pour  as  much  of  the 
gold  solution  as  will  be  required  for  the  batch  of  prints  to  be  toned 
(one  half-draclim  to  each  full-sized  sheet  is  about  the  right  quantity). 
Into  this  drop  a  slip  of  Hue  litmus  paper,  which  will  immediately 
turn  red;  then  add  of  the  acetate  of  soda  solution  just  sufficient  to 
perceptibly  restore  the  original  blue  colour  to  the  paper  (the  ordinary 
gold  requires  about  half-an-ounce  to  each  drachm  of  gold,  more 
or  less  according  to  acidity).  Stir  well,  and  add  half-an-ounce  of 
water  for  each  drachm  of  gold.  Finally,  add  as  much  powdered 
chalk  as  will  give  the  solution  a  dense  wdiite  appearance.  Stir 
well,  and  set  it  up  in  some  place  exposed  to  a  good  light,  stirring 
occasionally. 

When  the  chalk  subsides  the  solution  will  be  found  quite  colour¬ 
less,  and  is  then  ready  for  use.  When  about  to  tone  add  from  four 
to  six  times  its  bulk  in  water,  as  circumstances  require. 

The  prints  tone  very  rapidly  and  evenly,  and  should  be  removed 
while  still  a  good  deal  under-toned,  as  they  gain  considerably  in  the 
soda. 

This  bath  may  be  used  for  any  length  of  time  (and  indeed  it 
becomes  better  from  frequent  use,  owing,  probabty,  to  chloride  of 
silver  being  introduced  into  it),  care  being  taken  to  mix  the  gold, 
soda,  and  chalk  the  day  previous  to  its  being  required,  and  adding  it 
to  the  toning  bath  immediately  before  use.  This  is  essential. 

No  special  precautions  in  the  preparation  of  the  paper  are  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  sensitising  bath  should  be  about  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce. 
The  easiest  method  by  which  to  keep  it  at  the  proper  strength  is  to 
have  a  sixty-ounce  bottle  filled  with  a  120-grain  solution,  and  add  it 
to  the  bath  as  it  is  required.  Unless  under  exceptional  conditions, 
a  bath  above  sixty  grains’  strong  is  in  excess ;  while  if  it  be  allowed 
to  fall  below  fifty  grains  the  brilliancy  and  colour  of  the  prints  are 
very  much  impaired.  With  a  bath  of  sixty  grains  very  slight  over¬ 
printing  is  necessary. 

Excessive  washing  previous  to  toning  should  be  avoided ;  three 
or  four  changes  of  water  are  quite  sufficient.  Warm  w’ater  used  in 
the  bath  seems  to  retard  rather  than  hasten  the  toning. 

If,  during  fixing,  the  prints  seem  under-toned,  allow  them  to  soak 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  first  wTater  after  fixing.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
they  should  be  over-toned,  immersing  them  in  warm  water  any  time 
after  the  first  few  washings,  subsequent  to  fixing,  wfill  restore,  in  a 
degree,  the  desired  tint.  If  they  are  put  in  warm  water  when  first 
removed  from  the  soda  there  is  danger  of  blisters. 

I  have,  as  before  mentioned,  used  the  above  bath — modifying  it 
from  time  to  time  as  experience  suggested — with  great  success  and 
satisfaction,  and  hope  the  foregoing  description  will  induce  others  to 
try  it,  and  communicate  their  experiences  through  the  columns  of 
The  Beitish  Jouknal  of  Photogeaphy.  A  Peinteb. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 

[Third  Notice.] 

Colonel  Stuaet  Woetley’s  pictures  are  at  once  numerous,  large, 
and  attractive.  There  are  not  merely  cloud  subjects  of  the  same 
character  as  those  which  last  year  challenged  so  much  attention,  but 
there  are  also  portraits  of  similar  ample  dimensions  as  the  same 
artist’s  pictures  of  skies  and  waves.  Of  these  My  Queen  (106)  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

The  works  of  Mr.  M.  Whiting  are  all  by  Mr.  Gordon’s  gum-gallic 
process.  The  subjects  (views  in  Scotland  and  Devon)  are  of  an 
attractive  kind,  well  selected,  and  equally  well  photographed. 
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Mr.  O.  G.  Rejlander’s  pictures — to  repeat  an  oft-told  tale — are 
studies.  A  photographer  who  wished  to  do  himself  an  educa¬ 
tional  service  could  not  do  so  more  effectively  than  by  obtaining 
such  a  selection  of  cartes  and  other  pictures  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
frame  marked  124.  One  gets  his  old  conventional  ideas  of  posing 
upset  when  studying  such  works. 

Messrs.  F.  and  W.  Bedford  are  well  represented  by  some  excellent 
views  of  Warwick  Castle,  Boss,  Tintern,  and  other  favourite  subjects. 

In  Mr.  Valentine’s  collection  of  Scottish  scenes  the  sister  kingdom 
is  singularly  well  represented.  It  is  only  necessary  to  examine  his 
views  of  lake  scenery  (132)  to  be  immediately,  in  imagination,  trans¬ 
ported  to  those  scenes  in  Scottish  history  and  romance  to  which 
the  great  novelist,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  imparted  additional  fame. 
But,  apart  from  any  historical  associations,  these  pictures  possess 
great  intrinsic  value,  for,  while  their  artistic  merit  is  unexceptionable, 
their  photographic  treatment  is  faultless. 

A  number  of  pictures  of  very  large  size,  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Sanderson, 
forms,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  treatises  on  the  capabilities 
of  the  collodio-albumen  process  that  could  have  been  written.  Their 
great  magnitude  and  technical  perfection  are  a  source  of  admiration 
to  connoisseurs.  One  enthusiastic  dry-plate  worker  who  directed 
our  attention  to  some  special  points  of  excellence  in  them  said — 
“  Can  you  not  manage  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Sanderson  an  account 
of  his  manner  of  working  ?  ”  If  there  be  any  special  feature  required 
for  the  successful  manipulation  of  these  large  plates,  we  know  that 
it  would  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  many  of  our  readers  if  Mr. 
Sanderson  published  it.  The  largest  of  the  collection  are  The  Lledr 
Bridge  (146)  and  Herons  Pool  (147).  Comparing  one  picture  with 
another,  we  feel  inclined  to  give  the  highest  position  among  this 
artist’s  works  to  Haddon  Hall  (148),  which  is  replete  with  all  the 
excellencies  that  combine  to  make  a  really  fine  picture. 

Another  Manchester  artist,  Mr.  Warwick  Brookes,  exhibits  several 
portraits,  respectively  designated  Sadness,  Waiting,  Best,  A  Study, 
and  Tice  Captive  Maid — the  last  representing  a  lady  on  whom,  judg¬ 
ing  from  her  expression,  captivity  seems  to  sit  as  lightly  as  the 
pleasant  thraldom  that  results  from  the  presentation  of  an  engage¬ 
ment  ring  to  one  of  our  modern  belles. 

The  pictures  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Lloyd  (165  and  165&)  are  capital  fore¬ 
ground  studies  for  the  artist. 

In  addition  to  the  very  skilful  and  artistic  pictures  by  Mr.  B.  J. 
Edwards,  showing  the  efficiency  of  his  new  printing-frame  in  the 
printing  in  of  landscape  backgrounds  in  portraits,  that  gentleman  also 
exhibits  some  plain  portraits  of  larger  size,  and  of  great  softness  and 
general  excellence. 

There  is  a  frame  of  cabinet  portraits  (327)  with  “  natural  ”  land¬ 
scape  backgrounds,  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Brigham,  and  another  of  plain 
portraits  (329),  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Thrupp,  which  are  good  specimens  of 
average  excellence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Britten. 

There  is  great  delicacy  and  fine  gradation  in  the  portraits  by 
Mr.  Briggs,  whose  works  indicate  no  falling  away  from  his  former 
high  standard.  The  negatives  have  apparently  been  carefully 
worked  upon  by  the  artist ;  indeed,  we  find  that  “  retouching  ” 
of  the  negative,  as  it  is  called,  is  apparent  in  many  fine  portraits, 
and  this  makes  it  a  difficult  matter  to  compare  the  works  of  one 
artist  with  those  of  another. 

Among  the  enlargements  we  find]some  untouched  prints  in  carbon 
by  Mr.  Window. 

Ackland’s  collodio-albumen  process  could  not  have  fallen  into 
better  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Giberne,  who  exhibits  a  variety  of 
pictures  (No.  313  et  seq.J,  which  are  excellent  examples  of  bthe 
process. 

Dovedale  (320)  and  Conway  Castle  (322)  show  Mr.  Schwabe  in 
a  favourable  light. 

To  judge  from  the  Beproduced  Negatives  (323)  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Pickering  this  useful  branch  of  practical  photography  has  been 
carried  out  very  successfully,  both  the  original  and  the  repro¬ 
duced  specimens  being  as  nearly  like  each  other  as  (according  to 
Ethiopian  classics)  Caesar  and  Pompey  are  said  to  be. 

A  series  of  photographs  by  Capt.  Bedford  Pirn,  R.N.,  illustrating 
the  last  performance  of  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober-Ammergau,  is 
worthy  of  notice  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  costumes  in  which  the 
various  performers  appear.  It  is  a  significant  commentary  on  the 
state  of  the  times  to  learn,  as  we  did,  that  the  leading  actors  in  the 
recent  Passion  Play,  including  the  representatives  of  the  founder 
of  Christianity  and  the  Apostle  John,  have  been  drafted  off  to  take 
part  in  the  war  at  present  raging  on  the  continent. 

We  shall  resume  our  jottings  next  week. 

[For  “Mr.  Anderson,  Swansea,”  in  our  last  notice,  read  “Mr. 
Andrews.”] 


ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS  * 

The  Apprentices. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  different  elements  are  represented 
amongst  photographic  assistants,  and  it  can  only  be  understood  by 
examining  the  way  in  which  the  one  or  the  other  has  come  to  the 
resolution  of  becoming  a  photographer.  Even  if  we  suggest  the  most 
liberal  anticipations,  we  must  admit  that  the  causes  are  nearly  alike 
in  most  cases. 

A  simple  errand-boy,  the  son  of  poor  parents,  scarcely  able  to  write 
his  own  name,  poorly  clad,  and  with,  perhaps,  very  limited  abilities, 
often  appears  after  a  few  years  as  a  full-fledged  photographic  assistant. 
If  we  wander  through  the  workshops  of  the  tradespeople  we  will  find 
none  of  them  where  there  has  not  been  in  the  course  of  time  one  or 
more  apprentices  which  we  find,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  have 
turned  out  photographers. 

We  mention  these  facts  merely  because  we  see  in  this  description 
of  the  development  of  a  photographer  the  reason  why  we  find, 
generally  speaking,  the  theoretical  education  of  most  of  them,  with 
some  exceptions,  in  a  very  low  condition. 

The  rule  of  business  in  large  establishments  is  that  the  taking 
of  negatives  is  the  province  of  the  operator ;  the  printing  is  done 
by  a  printer;  and  the  last  finishing  is  executed  by  a  “retoucher.” 
We  admit  this  to  be  the  best  manner  to  arrive  at  good  results  ;  but  it 
has  for  the  employes  the  disadvantage  that  they  are  bound  for  a  life¬ 
time  to  do  one  and  the  same  work  always.  In  general  a  printer 
remains  a  printer,  and  has  no  opportunity  of  improving  himself  in 
other  branches ;  and  so  is  it  with  the  operator  and  others  employed  in 
such  a  business. 

This  circumstance  is,  for  the  future  of  a  young  photographer,  of 
great  importance ;  for  if  he  have  the  opportunity  of  opening  a 
business  for  himself  the  want  of  practical  education  in  all  branches 
of  photography  will  be  a  source  of  great  loss  to  him. 

If  we,  therefore,  point  out  how  necessary  it  is  to  alter  the  rule  for 
the  education  of  an  apprentice — and  if  we  further  advise  the  master 
how  he  must  allow  his  apprentice  to  go  from  one  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  another,  but  not  allow  him  to  leave  one  part  before  he  has 
perfectly  mastered  it — it  is  only  because  we  are  convinced  that  the 
whole  responsibility  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  young  man  rests 
upon  his  master. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  common  excuses  which  the  masters  put 
forward  for  their  neglect  of  these  things ;  but  we  admit  one,  that 
in  general  the  young  men  never  imagine  that,  in  addition  to  the 
practical  execution  of  photography,  the  study  of  chemistry  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  as  regards  their  future. 

It  is  very  seldom  one  meets  with  a  master  who  teaches  the  young 
men  that  a  purely  empirical  knowledge  of  the  art  is  not  sufficient, 
and  that,  besides  practical  experience,  a  deep  study  of  scientific 
treatises  on  photography  is  essential  to  fill  up  the  want  of  his  perhaps 
neglected  education. 

Satisfied  with  the  work  of  his  apprentice,  a  master  very  seldom 
cares  much  about  informing  himself  of  the  condition  of  his  educa¬ 
tion,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  by  such  a  master 
nothing  is  done  to  improve  the  frequently  very  low  state  of  intelli¬ 
gence  of  a  young  man. 

(To  be  continued .) 


MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

The  Lighting  of  Studios. 

A  short  time  ago  a  suggestion  was  made  by  me  in  these  pages  that 
photographers  might  obtain  more  light  in  glass  houses,  under  certain 
conditions,  were  white  boards  fixed  at  intervals  above  the  roof,  so  as 
to  reflect  the  light  from  the  sun  in  a  diffused  form  upon  the  sitters, 
and  thus  act  as  “  artificial  clouds.”  Such  a  power  of  increasing  the 
light  would  be  especially  valuable  in  the  winter  months ;  and  on 
thinking  over  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  plan,  it  lias 
occurred  to  me  that  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  more  easily 
and  economically  by  means  of  short  white  blinds  hanging  vertically 
below  the  roof  instead  of  fixing  white  boards  above  it. .  In  fact,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  blinds  at  present  used  for  regulating  the  light 
are  hung  upon  a  false  principle,  as  they  are  usually  made  to  lie 
parallel  with  the  glass  of  the  roof. 

Suppose  the  very  common  case  of  a  sitter  screened  as  usual  xrom 
the  weak  sunlight  of  a  winter’s  day,  with  a  dark  cloud  facing  him  so 
as  to  be  in  full  view  through  the  glass  roof.  If  the  operator  had  a 
series  of  white  blinds  crossing  the  roof  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
feet  between  each  blind,  and  if  the  said  blinds  each  hung  vertically 
*  Photographische  Zcitung. 
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from  the  roof  to  the  extent  say  of  twelve  inches,  the  dark  cloud 
would  be  cut  off  from  view,  and  the  white  surfaces  of  the  blinds 
would  reflect  from  the  sun  a  much  stronger  light  than  before  upon 
the  sitter.  Reflecting  mirrors  in  the  place  of  the  blinds  would  be 
useless,  because  they  would  involve  the  operator  in  all  the  difficulties 
incidental  to  taking  photographic  portraits  in  sunlight.  The  value 
of  the  ideas  here  suggested  may  easily  be  tested,  because  it  is  easier 
to  hang  blinds  in  the  way  now  suggested  than  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  plan. 

Recent  Astronomical  Photographs  by  Mr.  Rutiierfurd. 

Mr.  James  Buckingham,  F.R.A.S.,  who  made  the  large  telescopic 
object-glass  described  in  these  columns  some  considerable  time  ago, 
lias  just  returned  to  England  after  visiting  some  of  the  leading 
observatories  in  the  United  States,  and  he  has  brought  back  with 
him  some  specimens  of  Mr.  Rutherfurd’s  recent  work  surpassing 
everything  which  that  celebrated  astronomical  photographer  has 
sent  to  England  before.  The  pictures  include  some  photographs  of 
the  moon  twenty-one  inches  in  diameter,  and  some  pictures  of  the 
sun,  showing  its  mottled  surface  as  well  as  spots,  with  the  umbra 
and  penumbra  distinctly  defined. 

Mr.  Buckiugham — to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  all  the  following 
information— says  that  Mr.  Rutherfurd  has  been  able  to  get  groups 
of  stars  down  to  the  tenth  magnitude.  He  has  also  been  able  to  get 
the  Pleiades  beautifully  sharp  and  clear,  as  little  round  points.  His 
pictures  of  the  moon  show  minute  details,  the  crater  Linne  even 
being  visible,  though  this  is  a  small  point  relatively  to  the  diameter 
of  the  moon.  His  pictures  of  the  solar  spots  show  some  of  the  minute 
details  of  the  phenomenon,  and  surpass  everything  of  the  kind 
hitherto  produced. 

The  object-glass  with  which  he  takes  these  pictures  is  eleven  inches 
in  diameter,  and  made  specially  to  bring  the  photographic  rays  to  a 
focus,  as  already  stated  in  these  columns.  For  getting  pictures  of 
the  sun  for  enlargement  he  uses  an  ordinary  quarter-plate  portrait 
lens  at  the  eyepiece  end  of  the  telescope.  When  photographing  the 
moon  he  enlarges  the  image  in  the  same  way  by  means  of  a  quarter- 
plate  lens,  and  thus  gets  a  picture  of  great  size  at  once.  Nothing 
but  haze  can  be  seen  with  the  eye  through  the  telescope  he  uses, 
since  the  optical  focus  is  about  twenty  inches  from  the  chemical 
focus.  He  finds  the  rays  which  act  most  vigorously  upon  his  plates, 
when  taking  pictures  of  celestial  objects,  are  those  which  lie  between 
the  lines  G  and  H  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Fie  developes  with  proto- 
sulpliate  of  iron  in  very  strong  solution,  and  finds  that  to  get  rid  of 
the  granulation  in  the  silver  deposit  ordinarily  produced  when  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  is  used  it  is  necessary  to  employ  warm  solutions.  In 
the  production  of  his  large  photographs  of  the  solar  spectrum  he  uses 
three  prisms  to  give  the  necessary  dispersion,  and  the  unrivalled 
photographs  which  he  has  thus  obtained  show  the  lines  of  the 
spectrum  from  b  to  beyond  H. 

The  public  only  see  Mr.  Rutherfurd’s  successes  and  not  his 
failures,  for  it  is  only  on  very  few  nights  in  the  whole  year  that  he 
finds  the  atmospheric  conditions  favourable  for  the  obtaining  of  good 
pictures.  The  atmosphere  is  more  pellucid  in  America  than  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  more  disturbed  by  currents  of  air  of  varying  density. 

The  Progress  of  Photography  as  a  Science. 

A  visit  to  the  present  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society 
shows  how  very  little  progress  photography  is  making  as  a  science. 
There  are  very  beautiful  pictures  on  view,  but  mostly  taken  by  old 
processes,  and  the  laws  which  govern  the  phenomena  presented  in 
working  these  different  processes  are  for  the  most  part  unknown.  In 
dry-plate  work  it  is  not  known  why  one  organic  “preservative” 
should  produce  different  results  from  another,  and  progress  seems  to 
be  made  in  no  direction  but  that  which  serves  immediate  commercial 
ends.  If  Hunt’s  experiments  were  repeated  with  the  better  know¬ 
ledge  which  to-day  affords,  and  with  the  better  spectroscopic  appli¬ 
ances  to  allow  the  different  rays  of  the  spectrum  to  separately  exert 
their  power  upon  the  sensitive  surface  under  examination,  a  wide 
field  of  knowledge  might  be  revealed.  Here  and  there,  also,  that 
knowledge  would  be  sure  to  be  employed  for  useful  purposes.  It 
seems  as  if  those  who  have  the  inclination  have  not  the  time  to  make 
experimental  researches  of  a  purely  scientific  character  in  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  the  leisure  have 
not  the  inclination.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  if  one  of  the 
photographic  societies  expended  some  of  its  funds  in  experimental 
researches  ? 

The  Coming  Eclipse  of  the  Sun. 

^  Not  very  much  is  likely  to  be  done  this  year  in  the  way  of  photo¬ 
graphing  the  eclipse,  as  so  many  of  the  astronomers  will  have  their 
attention  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  corona  with  spectroscopes 
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and  polariscopes.  Mr.  Brothers  may  probably  go  out  with  the 
English  expedition  and  do  some  photographic  work,  and  Mr.  Buck¬ 
ingham  is  going  with  a  nine-inch  refractor  to  take  pictures  of  the 
totality  at  Gibraltar.  Lord  Lindsay  will  not  go  with  the  expedition 
forming  under  the  management  of  the  Eclipse  Committee,  but  he 
will  leave  town  in  a  few  days  in  the  London ,  which  will  land  him, 
his  men,  and  apparatus  at  Cadiz,  instead  of  going  straight  through 
to  Gibraltar,  and  he  has  had  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  the  owners  of  the 
vessel  to  land  him  thus  at  Cadiz,  as  the  ship  would  not  otherwise 
stop  there  on  her  outward  voyage. 

The  Government  offered  the  Eclipse  Committee  T2,000  and  a  ship 
or  ,£3,000  without  a  ship,  and  the  former  of  the  two  proposals  has 
been  accepted.  The  expedition  will  probably  start  on  the  5  th  of 
next  month,  but  many  of  the  arrangements  are  not  yet  completed, 
and  at  present  there  is  much  hurry  and  confusion  in  consequence  of 
the  short  notice.  William  H.  Harrison. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  RETIRED  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

No.  II. 

Mr.  Tent  got  so  enthusiastic  about  the  idea  of  taking  pictures  of  his 
friends  by  a  seemingly  mysterious  and  magical  process,  and  without 
the  necessity  of  having  to  work  through  all  the  rules  of  art,  that  his 
pet  flowers  in  the  garden  had  to  be  uprooted  to  give  place  to  the 
glass  house  through  whose  means  he  was  to  make  the  mayoress 
stare  at  the  lifelike  resemblance  of  her  highly-favoured  husband. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Tent  thought  that  once  initiated  into  the  process  of 
“  drawing  ”  likenesses  by  the  sun  he  would  then  rank  amongst  the 
philosophers  of  his  little  ancient  town.  Every  day  we  had  a  visit 
from  him  to  ascertain  if  his  apparatus  had  come  to  hand. 

At  length  a  set  of  French  half-plate  instruments  came ;  they  were 
obtained  from  a  house  in  London  whose  address  wras  known  to  very 
few  persons,  thus  enabling  those  few  to  possess  the  power  of  charg¬ 
ing  whatever  the  circumstances  and  their  sense  of  justice  would 
allow. 

The  sale  of  these  instruments  was  at  that  time  a  source  of  great 
profit.  Instructions  had  to  be  given,  and  were  often  imparted  in  a 
very  loose  manner  ;  but  such  was  the  difficulty  experienced  in  the 
•achievement  of  success  that  few,  indeed,  had  sufficient  perseverance 
to  pursue  it.  In  fact,  had  not  the  merest  shadows  been  often  ac¬ 
cepted  as  portraits,  in  consequence  of  the  public  being  so  w7onder- 
stricken  with  the  reality  of  the  resemblance,  not  half  the  number  of 
photographers  would  have  succeeded  wTlio  did. 

Mr.  Underreach  did  not  seem  anxious  to  take  the  requisite  steps 
towards  giving  Mr.  Tent  the  promised  instructions.  I  told  the  former 
how  pressing  the  latter  was  to  ascertain  when  he  could  have  his 
lessons.  Mr.  Underreach  replied : — “  Keep  him  dark ;  if  we  teach 
him  he  will  take  pictures  against  us.”  The  principle  underlying  this 
reply  was  so  foreign  to  me  that  I  reasoned  with  him  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  our  carrying  out  our  agreement.  Mr.  Underreach  got  excited 
during  the  discussion,  and  I  did  not  know  how  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulty.  Mr.  Tent  w'as  a  man  of  some  considerable  position  and 
culture,  and,  besides,  had  trusted  me  with  a  moiety  of  the  fee  before¬ 
hand  ;  therefore,  to  be  considered  untrustworthy  by  such  a  man  was 
more  than  I  could  endure. 

I  had  only  one  course  left  open,  and  that  was  to  explain  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  to  Mr.  Tent,  which  I  did.  “What  is  to  be 
done?”  he  asked.  I  told  him  that  I  conld  only  teach  him  in  theory, 
as  I  had  had  no  practical  experience;  that  I  had  very  carefully 
watched  Mr.  Underreach  while  manipulating,  and  what  I  could  do 
I  was  quite  willing  to  do.  I  then  informed  Mr.  Underreach  that  I 
had  determined  to  fulfil  my  contract  with  Mr.  Tent,  and  that  I  no 
longer  would  submit  to  the  passive  position  I  had  held,  but  must  be 
allowed  to  take  my  share  in  the  practical  work  of  the  gallery.  Here 
it  became  most  evident  that  Mr.  Underreach  and  I  could  not  run  on 
the  same  rails ;  our  philosophy  of  life  differed.  I  proposed  a  sepa¬ 
ration,  and  to  consign  the  deed  of  partnership  to  the  flames.  Thus, 
at  the  end  of  three  months,  Mr.  Underreach  and  I  discovered 
that  there  was  room  in  the  world  for  both,  and  parted,  not  bad 
friends. 

I  taught  Mr.  Tent,  and  succeeded  in  taking  some  pretty  good  por¬ 
traits  of  an  artist  and  his  family.  This  artist  was  much  celebrated 
as  an  animal  painter.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Tent  pressed  me  to  go  on,  and 
not  throw  away  my  chances  of  success.  They  offered  me  pecuniary 
assistance  in  building  a  travelling  gallery.  On  reflecting  on  my 
position,  and  on  the  fact  that  I  had  the  instruments  and  half  the 
samples,  but  not  a  sovereign  in  cash,  I  determined  to  accept  their 
offer.  From  Mr.  Tent  I  borrowed  ten  pounds,  at  ten  per  cent.,  on 
personal  security. 
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I  visited  a  town  near  Hull  where  I  liad  friends,  and  where  I  could 
rest  for  a  short  time  and  meditate  on  the  direction  my  future  course 
of  life  was  to  take. 

As  to  Mr.  Underreach,  I  viewed  him  from  all  points  of  sight.  I 
contemplated  his  history,  which  he  had  communicated  to  me,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  a  bad  fellow,  only  he  had 
resolved,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  to  be  a  match  for  all  the 
world — not  that  he  was  a  whit  more  selfish  than  the  rest  of  men, 
only  he  somehow  thought,  like  Sam  Slick,  that  there  was  a  way  of 
getting  the  best  of  human  nature. 

After  a  day’s  reflection  I  determined  not  to  retreat,  but  to  go  for¬ 
ward  in  my  new  mode  of  life.  I  saw  that  if  I  did  retrace  my  steps 
the  road  was  not  invitingly  smooth,  so  I  accepted  the  advice  to  go 
forward. 

Ten  pounds  was  not  a  large  sum  for  the  purpose  I  had  in  view ;  I 
had,  therefore,  from  necessity,  to  study  economy.  I  made  a  drawing 
of  a  house  twenty-one  feet  long  and  nine  feet  wide,  with  an  A  roof.  It 
was  to  be  portable.  I  purchased  timber  and  glass  in  the  cheapest 
fashion,  hired  a  couple  of  clever  joiners,  and,  with  my  own  assist¬ 
ance,  in  ten  days  it  was  ready  for  action. 

After  a  few  experiments,  in  which  I  was  successful  in  getting 
impressions,  I  put  out  bills  stating  that  a  “  photographic  institution” 
was  now  open  where  “  portraits  were  taken  in  a  few  seconds  by  light,” 
with  the  usual  instructions  for  dress,  &c.  Partly  from  curiosity,  I 
had  considerable  employment  from  the  intelligent  portion  of  the 
population,  because  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  in  the  town 
before. 

But  the  manner  in  which  these  strange  images  were  produced 
was  apparently  so  mysterious  that  it  brought  me  more  work  than  I 
could  accomplish  from  the  general  public,  and  I  began  to  think  that 
I  had  done  something  to  cause  good  Lady  Fortune  to  change  her 
opinion  of  me.  In  a  fortnight  I  had  got  rid  of  my  debt ;  and  the  sun 
continued  to  brighten  every  day.  In  the  meantime,  every  scrap  of 
information  I  could  lay  hold  of  having  any  bearing  upon  the  mystery 
of  the  art  I  devoured  greedily.  The  optical  part  I  understood  pretty 
well;  and  as  to  art  in  a  pictorial  sense,  that  I  had  long  studied.  I 
was,  however,  lost  in  the  chemical  difficulties  that  then  surrounded 
the  art-science. 

All  went  on  well  for  about  a  month,  with  one  exception.  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  morning  a  lady  came  in  with  a  blank  plate  in  her  hand,  upon 
which  I  had  made  a  group  of  her  family.  She  thought  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  taking  it  out  and  dusting  it ;  and  as  these  images  were 
not  what  was  called  gilded,  or  fixed,  they  disappeared,  much  to  the 
good  lady’s  astonishment  and  my  annoyance. 

There  had  been  some  cleaning  done  in  the  gallery,  after  which  I 
began  my  work  as  usual ;  but  now  I  could  not  succeed ;  I  could  not 
get  impressions— -I  could  only  get  what  we  now  call  “  fog.”  All  my 
stock  of  knowledge  was  brought  to  bear  on  my  position,  but  without 
effect.  I  tested  for  light  in  my  dark  room,  in  my  coating-pans,  in 
my  mercury  bath,  in  my  camera  slide,  and  I  re-covered  my  buffs, 
changed  my  coating  materials,  but  all  without  effect,  and  I  said  to 
myself — “What  can  I  do?” 

I  had  heard  Mr.  Underreach  relate  many  incidents  of  difficulties 
and  modes  of  getting  over  them.  He  mentioned  one  case  of  a  friend 
whose  chemicals  had  refused  to  work.  He  took  them  with  him,  and 
went  to  visit  a  brother  in  the  art  in  an  adjacent  town.  He  found  he 
was  working  well.  By  what  was  deemed  a  clever  dodge  (although 
I  could  not  see  it)  he  managed  to  carry  off  his  friend’s  chemicals 
and  leave  his  own  bad  ones  in  their  place. 

All  the  “dodges”  within  my  knowledge  I  had  tried,  but  all  had 
failed.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  move  to  another  town,  and  trust  to 
accident  as  to  whether  I  succeeded  or  not.  I  struck  my  tent,  got  it 
on  board  a  steamer,  and  sailed  for  the  south-east  coast  of  Norfolk, 
to  a  neighbourhood  where  I  had  been  previously  known.  While  on 
the  short  voyage  I  had  time  to  moralise  on  my  fate  of  always  having 
had  to  swim  against  the  current.  I  had  got  so  absorbed  by  the  idea 
of  life  being  all  empiricism  that  I  would  sometimes  impatiently  bite 
the  “  bit”  and  fret  over  my  own  want  of  brains.  I  had  not  spiritual 
sight  then  to  see  that  there  are  providential  forces  at  work  “  shaping 
our  ends,”  however  much  we  may  appear  to  “  rough-hew  them  ”  for 
ourselves. 

Having  landed  in  Yarmouth,  I  thought  it  too  important  a  town  to 
try  at  first.  I  moved  on  to  a  watering-place  of  less  note,  where  I 
resolved  to  remain  till  I  had  gained  more  knowledge. 

I  got  all  fitted  up,  and  when  I  came  to  try  my  first  plate  my  very 
heart  beat  convulsively  with  anxiety  and  emotion  as  to  the  result, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  failure,  and  evidently  from  a  similar  cause, 
as  before. 

I  commenced  a  series  of  experiments.  I  consulted  the  chemists 
in  the  town,  and  wrote  here  and  there  for  fresh  materials.  I  never 


rested  from  morn  till  eve,  and  continued  my  experiments,  but  with 
no  success.  I  went  to  London  to  consult  the  best  men  there.  I  was 
willing  to  remunerate  them,  but  not  one  of  them  would  help  me— all 
seemed  sealed  and  mysterious.  I  returned  from  London  just  as  wise 
as  I  went.  I  read  all  the  books  I  could  find  upon  the  subject,  and 
plate  after  plate  was  cleaned,  sensitised,  and  developed— with 
failure. 

So  little  was  popularly  known  then  of  the  action  of  light  upon 
chemicals — so  little  disturbed  the  action  and  affected  the  final 
result — and  so  many  influences  were  similar  in  their  effects,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  lay  one’s  hand  upon  the  disturbing  cause  and 
remove  it. 

Day  after  day  for  six  weeks,  then,  did  I  work  and  fail.  I  had 
spent  all  I  had  previously  saved  on  the  little  speculation  ;  expenses 
were  accumulating  against  me,  and  my  health  was  giving  way  from 
excessive  labour  and  constant  irritation.  I  began  to  despair  and 
think — “Will  Dame  Fortune  force  me  to  give  up  and  retreat,  after 
all?”  Then  the  memory  of  the  glimpse  of  sunshine  I  had  had  when 
I  first  tried  came  back  to  my  mind  like  the  promise  of  a  holy  land. 
“  Try  another  day  ”  a  being  near  me  would  say.  I  did  so,  and  about 
half-past  eleven  o’clock  on  that  (to  me)  memorable  day  I  peeped  with 
a  hopeless  eye  into  the  developing  box  and  saw  a  good  impression.  I 
cannot  now  describe  my  feelings ;  but  I  had  no  time  for  expressing 
delight.  The  first  thing  was  to  satisfy  my  craving  mind  as  to  the 
cause  of  my  disappointment  and  failure.  I  had  touched  nothing,  and 
I  found  that  nothing  had  been  changed  in  the  dark  room.  In  step¬ 
ping  into  the  glass  room  I  saw  the  black  cloth  hanging  in  a  singular 
manner  over  the  camera.  I  cautiously  removed  it,  got  the  camera 
slide  and  put  it  into  its  place ;  and  I  discovered  that  there  had  been 
a  thin  bit  of  wood  badly  glued  in  front  of  the  slide  opening  in  the 
camera.  It  had  come  off,  and  wdien  I  drew  up  the  slide  before  I 
brought  the  cloth  over  it  the  light  had  struck  right  across  the  plate. 
The  opening  was  not  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  but  to  this 
was  due  my  two  months’  constant  trouble.  I  imagine  I  hear  the 
reader  say  that  I  must  have  been  a  fool  not  to  see  so  simple  a  cause  of 
failure.  True,  enlightened  friend  ;  but  there  were  no  photographic 
journals  nor  almanacs  twenty  years  ago,  and  Daguerreotyping  was 
not  collodion  photography. 

After  all  began  to  work  well,  I  must  say  I  felt  a  strange  feeling  of 
delight.  We  had  plenty  of  patronage,  and  I  and  my  partner  (I  mean 
the  one  for  life)  went  into  work  earnestly  and  carefully,  and  were 
soon  possessed  of  some  pecuniary  means. 

By-and-by  I  took  another  trip  to  London  for  the  double  purpose  of 
seeing  the  World’s  Exhibition  and,  if  possible,  of  learning  a  little  more 
of  my  new  profession.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  go  to  some  of  the 
best  operators  and  sit  to  them.  The  one  I  learned  most  from  was 
Mr.  Kilburn.  I  told  him  who  and  what  I  was,  and  he  was  most 
kind  and  obliging.  There  was  a  dodge  of  enamelling  Daguerreotypes 
then  much  talked  about,  and  I  was  anxious  to  learn  it.  I  asked  a 
dealer  in  apparatus  if  he  could  introduce  me  to  a  man  that  would 
teach  me.  “Yes,”  he  said;  “there  are  some  ‘gentlemen’  from  York¬ 
shire  in  town  for  the  exhibition  season  who  are  using  my  glass  room, 
and  they  know  the  enamelling  process,  and  will  teach  it  to  you  for 
two  guineas.”  I  was  soon  introduced  to  old  Mr.  Honeymouth  and  his 
two  sons,  who,  as  soon  as  they  spoke,  let  you  into  the  secret  as  to 
the  place  of  their  birth. 

I  must  stop  here  a  little  to  give  a  description  of  the  “  gentleman” 
I  had  specially  to  do  with.  He  was  tall  and  well  made  in  person  ; 
his  head  was  large,  his  countenance  disagreeable  ;  there  was  immense 
breadth  across  the  temples,  with  a  deep  sunk  eye  and  a  commonplace 
mouth,  indicative  by  its  form  of  great  firmness.  All  the  animal  and 
selfish  instincts,  especially  secretiveness,  were  greatly  in  preponde¬ 
rance,  and  evidently  he  was  a  man  who  desired  to  mould  all  to  his 
own  will.  While  doing  so  he  would  be  agreeable,  but  if  anyone 
interfered  with  his  purpose  his  feeling  of  revenge  would  be  roused. 
He  began  business  with  me  by  referring  to  the  fee,  which  I  paid — to 
be  then  told  that  the  enamelling  process  was  to  pour  on  the  plate  a 
little  copal  varnish  and  dry  it  slowly  with  a  spirit  lamp.  I  thought 
to  myself  that  that  was  not  much  information  for  two  guineas.  By- 
the-bye  it  had  no  relation  to  the  real  method ;  no  matter,  it  was  a 
dodge,  and  I  had  been  “  dodged.”  However,  I  saw  him  do  what  he 
supposed  I  knew  all  about,  and  that  was  gilding  or  fixing  a  picture. 
I  saw  that  I  had  never  applied  heat  long  enough,  consequently  threw 
the  solution  of  gold  off  the  plate  before  it  had  taken  effect ;  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  my  pictures  were  cold  and  blue  in  their  high  lights.  It 
was  not  Mr.  Honeymoutli’s  intention,  but  I  did,  however,  get  value 
for  my  fee. 

I  returned  home  and  finished  the  season,  which  left  me  much 
better  than  it  found  me,  for  I  had  gained  sufficient  knowledge  to 
make  me  hope  for  complete  success  in  the  future,  and  I  likewise  had 
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done  well  in  saving  a  little  cash — a  thing  I  have  found  more 
useful  than  any  other  material  substance,  more  especially  when  I 
wished  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  helping  a  friend,  or  feeling  truly  inde¬ 
pendent. 

I  sold  my  glass  house  and  its  contents  to  a  good  man,  Mr.  Meanwell. 
I  agreed  to  go  to  Norwich  and  teach  him,  and,  in  the  meantime,  I 
arranged  to  get  another  house  built.  I  finished  my  business  with 
Mr.  Meanwell  and  got  ready  for  my  next  journey  with  my  new  house. 
I  must,  however,  reserve  the  succeeding  incidents  for  a  future  paper. 

Scintilla. 


LEHRBUCH  DER  PHOTOGRAPHIES 

The  various  chapters  on  illumination  present  an  almost  exhaustive 
treatise  on  the  subject.  We  must,  however,  confine  ourselves  here  to 
selecting  such  paragraphs  or  giving  such  abstracts  as  will  acquaint  our 
readers  with  the  manner  and  style  in  which  Dr.  Vogel  handles  this 
portion  of  his  task. 

Experience  has  taught  that  the  chief  principle  to  be  observed  in  the 
construction  of  an  atelier  is  to  exclude  the  direct  sunlight,  and  to  work 
with  the  light  from  the  sky  alone.  For  this  purpose  the  glass  through 
which  light  is  admitted  is  placed  northward  as  far  as  practicable.  A* 
good  space  or  field  of  the  horizon  is  also  desirable,  and  hence  the  glass 
houses  are  situated  high,  and  so  as  not  to  be  interfered  with,  as  regards 
light,  by  surrounding  buildings  or  other  obstructions.  The  light  re¬ 
flected  from  these  is  not  devoid  of  action,  but  its  intensity  is  generally 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  sky.  This  circumstance  is  rather  dis¬ 
turbing  where  curtains  or  blinds  are  used,  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
proper  distribution  of  light;  for  it  is  not  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
light  alone  but  also  its  direction  which  affects  the  illumination.  We 
may  roughly  distinguish  between  front,  side,  and  top  illumination.  Of 
these  the  front  illumination  acts  the  most  unfavourably,  and  the  side 
illumination  the  most  favourably. 

Monckhoven’s  construction,  in  which  front  illumination  preponde¬ 
rates,  can  hence  not  be  advocated  here.  It  might  be  made  more  useful, 
perhaps,  if  the  side  light  were  enlarged  and  the  fore-top  light  wore 
narrowed. 

For  the  better  comprehension  of  the  laws  of  the  distribution  of  light 
in  an  atelier,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  main  principles  of  illumina¬ 
tion  in  a  room  lighted  through  glass.  Imagine  such  a  room  containing 
one  window  admitting  light  only  from  the  sky.  The  illumination  is 
different  in  different  parts  of  the  room.  The  farther  removed  a  point  is 
from  the  window  the  darker  it  appears ;  the  nearer  the  point  the  lighter  it 
appears.  But  the  distance  from  the  window  is  not  alone  of  importance ; 
the  position  in  regard  to  the  window  also  helps  to  determine  the  power  of 
illumination.  A  point,  for  instance,  situated  close  to  the  window  wall 
appears  much  darker  than  one  straight  opposite  at  an  equal  distance. 
If  the  illumination  be  represented  by  a  cone  in  each  instance,  of  which 
the  point  is  the  vertex,  it  is  clear  that  the  straight  cones  contain 
more  mass  of  light  than  the  oblique  ones,  and  hence  have  a  greater 
power  of  illumination.  The  author  explains  this  point  in  detail ; 
but,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  must  suffice  that  we  have  given  a 
fair  amount  of  what  may  justly  be  considered  the  elementary  part  of 
the  subject. 

A  point  on  the  window  wall  would,  mathematically  speaking,  receive 
a  differential  quantity  of  light — practically  none  at  all,  were  it  not  for 
the  reflected  rays  which  fall  upon  it  from  the  walls,  the  ceiling,  floors,  &c. 

Accordingly,  every  point  in  the  room  (with  the  exception  of  the 
window  wall)  is  acted  upon  by  light  from  two  different  sources  : — 1 .  By 
the  direct  light  of  the  blue  sky,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  according 
to  the  spherical  contents  of  the  section  of  the  horizon.  2.  By  the  re¬ 
flected  light  from  the  surroundings,  the  calculation  of  which  is  of  a  more 
complicated  nature. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  reflected 
light  from  the  walls,  we  will  turn  to  consider  more  closely  the  effect  of 
the  direct  light  from  the  sky.  Let  the  illumination  caused  by  it  be 
called  “direct  illumination.” 

The  direct  illumination  of  a  point  in  the  room  depends,  as  was  ex¬ 
plained  above,  on  its  position  with  regard  to  the  window,  and  also  on 
its  dimensions.  A  point  situated  right  opposite  a  small  round  window 
Avill  afford  a  ready  illustration  of  the  argument  in  question.  The  larger 
the  window  the  larger  is  the  angle  of  illumination,  the  sides  of  which 
are  the  projection  of  the  sides  of  the  cone  above  alluded  to.  If  this 
angle  is  very  small,  then  the  illumination  of  the  point  will  be  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  area  of  the  window.  But  the  areas  of  similar  figures  are 
proportionate  to  the  squares  of  corresponding  sides  ;  hence  the  illumina¬ 
tion  will  be  as  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the  window  areas.  For, 
suppose  the  quantity  of  light  given  out  by  a  portion  of  the  horizon  to 
be  proportional  to  its  size,  the  illumination  of  points  opposite  a  round 
window,  at  different  distances  from  it,  can  be  calculated  from  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  segment  of  the  sphere,  which  is  determined  by  the  cone  of 
rays.  The  contents  J  of  this  segment  is  equal  to  ir  (a2  +  h2)  where  a 
is  the  radius  of  the  base  and  h  the  height.  This  It  can  be  expressed  in 
trigonometrical  value  of  the  angle  of  illumination — that  is,  the  angle  at 
*  Continued  from  page  546. 


the  vertex  of  the  cone.  Let  this  angle  be  called  2  <x,  or  half  of  it,  cc, 
then  we  get  an  equation  for  h  as  follows  : — 
h  =  r  (1  —  cos  cc) 

For  very  small  angles  of  illumination  the  cosinus  becomes  almost  as  large 
as  the  radius,  and  cos  cc  therefore  becomes  very  nearly  the  value  1. 

It  must  hence  be  perfectly  evident  that  1  —  cos  cx  is  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  equal  to  o.  This  makes  h  or  li2  also  equal  to  o,  and  hence  we 
have — 

J  =  7r  (a2  +  o) 

Or  J  =  7r  <x  2 

That  is  identical  with  a  base  the  radius  of  which  equals  a. 

In  accordance  with  this  we  have  for  several  distances,  expressed  by 
points  a,  a',  a",  the  following  proportion : — 

7r  a2  :  7r  a’2  :  ir  a1,2 

a2  is  equal  to  sin2  cc }  consequently  the  proportion  of  the  illumination 
for  the  points  a,  a'>  a"  stands  as  follows 

7r  sin2  cc  :  ir  sin2  cc '  ir  sin2  cc  " 

But,  since  in  the  case  of  small  angles  the  sini  are  proportionate  to  the 
tangents,  we  have — 

7T  tg  2  CC  :  7T  tg  2  cc ir  tg2  CC  " 

The  tangents  cc ,  cc  ',  cc  "  are  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  window 
F,  divided  by  the  distance  E  of  the  points  a,  a',  a",  consequently  the 
power  of  illumination  in  a,  a',  a”  is  as — 

F2  F2  F2 

E2  E’2  '  E"2 

which,  expressed  in  words,  implies  that  the  power  of  illumination  de¬ 
creases,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  distance  increases;  and,  also,  that  that 
power  increases  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  square  of  the  window’s  diame¬ 
ter.  A  window,  round  or  square,  doubled  in  size  will  consequently,  for 
the  same  point,  give  a  fourfold,  and  one  three  times  as  large  a  ninefold, 
power  of  illuminatian. 

Light  is  the  vital  element — the  working  pencil  or  brush — of  the  pho¬ 
tographic  art.  The  knowledge  of  his  pigments  is  not  more  important  to 
the  painter  than  is  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  this  element  to  the 
photographer.  The  physical  principles  have  been  in  some  measure  above 
alluded  to,  and  in  a  further  chapter  on  illumination  the  author  treats  on 
the  festhetical  principles  of  the  same  subject. 

The  photographer,  like  the  draughtsman  or  painter,  has  to  produce  an 
image  on  a  plain  surface,  which  is  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  plastic 
to  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  The  figures  are  not  to  be  flat,  like  the 
paper  on  which  they  appear,  but  with  a  fore,  middle,  and  background. 
There  are  two  means  by  which  this  illusion  can  be  brought  about.  The 
first  one  is  the  perspective.  All  distant  objects  appear  in  nature 
smaller  than  near  ones  of  the  same  size.  The  draughtsman  reproduces 
this  effect  by  diminishing  the  dimensions  of  his  figures  accordingly. 
We  look  upon  his  production,  and  understand  what  is  meant  to  be  near, 
what  far.  Pictures  in  which  these  fundamental  laws  are  neglected, 
such  as  those  by  Van  Eyk,  Kranach,  &c.,  appear  flat. 

The  second  means  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  objects  plastic  is  the 
distribution  of  light  and  shade.  An  illustration  of  this  is  easily  ob¬ 
tained  by  comparing  the  effect  of  two  squares  drawn  on  paper,  the 
one  left  intact,  the  other  tinted  so  as  to  have  a  decreasing  depth  of 
colour  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  former  will  appear  flat,  the 
latter  round. 

The  pigment  or  tint  used  by  the  photographer  is  given  to  him  gratis. 
The  sun  provides  it  in  such  abundance  that  without  tempering  the 
power  of  the  raw  material  very  little  indeed  could  be  performed  in  the 
atelier.  The  portraits  taken  under  the  influence  of  direct  sunlight 
would  show  startling  whites  on  the  one  side  and  corresponding  blacks 
on  the  other — shai’ply  defined,  not  softly  gradated.  Portraits  would 
appear  decidedly  flat  if  the  sitters  received  light  from  all  parts  in  the 
atelier.  In  order  to  produce  plastic  images  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a 
one-sided  light.  For  this  purpose  our  ateliers  are  provided  with  blinds, 
which  can  be  arranged  acl  libitum.  Such  one-sided  light  creates  a  lively 
change  of  light  and  dark.  It  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that  the 
shadow  side  of  the  picture  is  to  receive  no  light  at  all.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  must  be  weakly  illuminated  that  they  also  may  act  chemi¬ 
cally,  assist  in  working  down  the  hard  shadows,  in  making  details  come 
out,  and  in  producing  soft,  gradual  blending. 

The  question  arises — From  what  part  or  in  which  direction  is  the 
light  to  strike  the  sitter  ?  There  are  several  cases  possible.  The  light 
may  strike  a  person  in  front,  that  is,  from  where  the  nose  points  to ;  or 
from  the  side,  that  is,  perpendicularly  if  the  just-mentioned  direction  be 
called  horizontal ;  or  from  above,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  body.  We  have,  accordingly,  front  light,  side  light,  and  top 
light.  Imagine  just  at  the  side  of  the  person  a  small  aperture  in  the 
glass  at  the  side  of  the  atelier.  Let  the  person  stand  at  right  angles  to 
the  Avail,  so  as  to  be  struck  by  the  side  light ;  then  let  breast  and  head 
be  turned  towards  this  side  light,  and  the  side  will  be  changed  into 
front  light  as  far  as  these  parts  are  concerned. 

The  names  Avhich  haAre  been  used  to  designate  the  direction  of  the 
light  are,  hence,  not  appropriate.  They  vary  Avith  the  position  of  the 
person,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  is  necessary  to  fur¬ 
ther  define  the  expressions  front,  side,  and  top  light. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Nov.  29th . 

Liverpool  Amateur  (An.  Meet.) 

Free  Library  and  Museum. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St. 
Andrew-square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  16th  instant, — Mr. 
J.  G.  Tunny,  Y.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  and  formal  business  being  got  through,  the  reports  of 
the  Council,  Treasurer,  and  Curator  were  read  and  adopted. 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Yotm  Council,  in  reporting  on  the  state  of  the  Society  for  the  tenth  time,  have 
the  pleasure  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  members  to  its  still  increasing 
prosperity  in  all  directions. 

There  have  been  held  during  the  past  year  seventeen  meetings,  of  which 
three  have  been  “popular,”  four  out-of-door,  and  ten  ordinary  meetings,  the 
business  transacted  at  which  has  been  as  follows  :  — 

Popular  Meetings. — 1st.  Yiews  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Leamington,  of  Oxford, 
Malvern,  Leamington,  Warwick,  and  other  places  of  interest,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  AY.  D.  Clark.— 2nd.  A  Trip  to  the  North,  by  Mr.  A.  Burns,  comprising 
views  on  the  way  to  and  at  Strathpeffer,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Nicol. — 3rd.  Yiews 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  and  British  India,  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Anderson. 

Out-of-Door  Meetings.— These  were  held  at  Newbattle  Park,  Raith,  Kir- 
caldv,  Grleneorse,  Pentland  Hills,  Newbattle,  and  Dalkeith. 

Ordinary  Meetings.— At  these  meetings  the  following  papers  were  read  : — 
A  Poor  Man's  Photography  at  the  Great  Pyramid ,  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth 
(illustrated).  An  Efficient  Method  of  Enlarging  Photographs ,  by  AY.  H.  Davies 
(illustrated  by  apparatus).  The  Chloro-Bromide  Process  of  Carey  Lea  (discus¬ 
sion).  A  Method  of  Keeping  the  Silver  Bath  at  an  Equal  Temperature ,  by 
Mr.  Cameron,  Glasgow.  On  a  Method  of  Producing  Transparencies ,  by  Thos. 
Pringle  (illustrated).  On  the  Influence  of  Other  Nitrates  than  that  of  Silver 
in  the  Printing  Bath,  by  J.  Nicol.  An  Account  of  Some  of  the  Different 
Theories  of  Colour,  by  Robert  H.  Bow.  The  same  subject  continued,  by  R. 
H.  Bow.  On  Carton  Printing,  by  J.  Nicol.  A  Feiv  Remarks  on  Backgrounds, 
by  J.  Mackay.  What  is  the  Best  Method  of  Making  an  Old  Printing  Bath 
Available  as  a  Negative  Bath  ?  (discussion). 

There  were  exhibited  at  the  various  meetings,  in  addition  to  the  illustrations 
mentioned,  the  following: — A  large  number  of  prints  by  the  new  Alberttype 
process,  together  with  the  presentation  to  each  member  present  of  an  example, 
by  G.  AV.  Simpson ;  six  views  of  the  great  whale  stranded  at  Longniddry, 
after  it  had  been  taken  to  Xircaldy,  by  Robert  Douglas;  Cooke’s  patent  camera, 
by  J.  T.  Taylor;  a  new  =  field  camera,  with  improvements,  by  AY.  H.  Davies; 
some  fine  enamels,  by  A.  L.  Henderson. 

The  Council,  in  calling  attention  to  the  business  transacted  during  the  year, 
desire  to  impress  on  those  members  who  have  not  hitherto  contributed  papers 
or  other  matter  for  the  ordinary  meetings,  that  it  is  on  these  meetings  alone  that 
the  Society  can  rely  for  preserving  that  status  which  it  has  always  held,  and 
they  urge  the  members  to  strengthen  their  hands  in  this  direction. 

So  far  .as  the  popular  meetings  go  they  have  been  decidedly  and  deservedly 
popular  and  largely  attended ;  but,  while  they  add  to  the  publicity  of  the 
Society,  they  do  not  help  the  ordinary  business  by  which  the  Society  must  live. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  those  meetings  held  in  the  country,  although  not 
o  the  same  extent,  as  they  are  intended  to  minister  directly  to  keeping  up  the 
popular  evenings. 

The  state  of  the  funds  is  shown  by  the  Treasurer’s  report. 

During  the  past  year  fourteen  new  members  have  joined  the  Society,  making 
the  present  number  of  members  196.  Several  of  these  are,  however,  in  arrear, 
and  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  erase  their  names  from  the  roll. 

The  Council  trust  that  the  next  session  will  show  increased  efforts  to  make  the 
Society  more  useful  as  well  as  more  popular,  and  that  if  maybe  the  means  of  throw¬ 
ing  increased  light  on  many  of  the  as  yet  unsolved  problems  of  photography. 


The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  next  read,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abstract : — • 


INCOME. 

To  Balance  from  last  year . £35  10  11 

,,  Annual  subscriptions  (196  in 

number)  ..................  49  0  0 

,,  New  members  (14  in  number)  7  0  0 
,,  Arrears  from  last  year  . 10  15  0 


£102  5  11 


EXPENDITURE. 

By  Paid  for  Distributing  Circu¬ 
lars  announcing  meetings..  £5  16  0 


,,  Printing  and  Stationery,  in¬ 
cluding  Colston’s  a/c  for 

two  years.. . . .  18  19  0 

,,  Paid  Mr.  Barrie,  including 

5s.  for  postages  . .  5  10  0 

,,  Expenses  connected  with 

Prof.  Smyth’s  Lecture ....  3  12  0 
,,  Commission  paid  Collector..  1  11  0 
,,  Pd.  for  use  of  Queen-st.  Hall  8  5  0 
,,  Paid  for  use  of  Room  in  St. 

Andrew-square  .  4  0  0 

, ,  Expenses  in  connection  with 

Outdoor  Meetings .  1  10  0 

,,  Members  not  liable  for  Sub¬ 
scriptions  two  years’  (3)  . .  1  10  0 

, ,  Paid  for  Oxygen  . . .  0  19  0 

,,  Expenses  incurred  by  Secre¬ 
tary  for  year  . 2  12  0 

,,  Postages  .  0  5  0 

„  Arrears . 16  10  0 

,,  Balance  in  Treasurer’s  hands  31  6  11 


£102  5  11 


In  addition  to  the  state  of  the  funds  as  shown  by  the  Treasurer’s  report, 
the  report  of  the  Curator  shows  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  valuable 
items  of  property  belonging  to  the  Society,  such  as  albums,  portfolios, 
lantern  screens,  slides,  books,  &c.,  which,  together  with  the  cash  balance 
in  hand,  show  that  a  financially  flourishing  state  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  very  limited  subscription  of  live  shillings  annually. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  office-bearers  and  members  of 
the  Council: — President:  JohnMacnair. —  Vice-Presidents :  AY.  D.  Clark, 
andRichd.  G.  Muir. — Honorary  Secretary :  Geo.  A.  Panton. — Honorary 
Treasurer:  JohnHurry. — Curator:  JobnPeat. — Auditor:  A.  T.  Niven. 
— Present  Council  who  remain  in  office:  Norman  Macbeth,  J.  T).  Mar¬ 
wick,  Colin  Sinclair,  A.  Nicol,  T.  H.  Douglas,  Alexander  M'Glashon. — 
Appointed  to  fill  the  places  of  those  councillors  who  retire  by  rotation  : 
J.  G.  Tunny,  Thomas  Hall,  Peter  Lothian,  AVilliam  Skinner,  Robert 
Hutchison,  and  Thomas  Pringle. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to  Sheriff  Hallard,  the  re¬ 
tiring  President,  Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny,  the  Vice-President,  and  to  Mr.  AV. 
H.  Davies,  the  retiring  Secretary. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  in  relation  to  the 
proposed  equatorial  teleseope  and  celestial  photography,  and  a  motion 
was  carried  unanimously  to  remit  to  the  Council  to  prepare  a  memorial 
to  Government,  and  to  submit  the  same  to  the  next  meeting. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings  of 
the  evening. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

BERLIN. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  14th  ult.,  Dr.  ATogel  occupied 
the  chair. 

After  short  communications  on  several  matters  of  merely  local 
importance, 

Herr  Grasshoff  read  some  interesting  letters  from  Herren  Sohwier  and 
Quidde,  who  are  at  present  with  the  army.  They  seem,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  great  difficulty  iu  obtaining  good  food,  to  feel  quite  comfort¬ 
able  in  their  present  engagement,  and  are  very  busy  in  obtaining  good 
pboto-topograpbic  views  of  the  present  battle-fields.  They  had  sent 
some  trophies,  consisting  of  pieces  of  shells,  &c. 

Herr  Prtimm  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  Schoene,  of  New  York,  which 
related,  in  a  detailed  manner,  the  chances  of  photographers  who  might 
emigrate  to  America. 

The  Chairman  produced  some  American  apparatus  ;  first  of  all  a 
stereoscope,  of  which,  he  remarked,  the  facility  of  adjusting  it  was  a 
great  advantage,  together  with  its  good  lighting,  as  the  pictures  were  not 
enclosed  in  a  box.  He  recommended  its  introduction.  Some  of  the 
members  could  not  see  the  advantage  of  the  instrument,  but  be  (the 
Chairman)  said  that  be  thought  so  himself  at  first,  but  after  a  short 
use  of  it  be  found  out  its  superiority.  In  America  the  instruments 
were  much  in  use.  At  all  events,  stereoscopes  were  more  popular  in 
America  than  with  them. 

The  honorary  members  Herren  Alexander  Bergholz  and  Pomain 
Talbot  were  then  introduced  and  welcomed. 

Herr  Talbot  thanked  them  in  the  name  of  both  for  the  friendly  re¬ 
ception  they  bad  met  with,  which  he  felt  with  the  more  gratitude  as  he 
belonged  to  one  of  the  many  Germans  banished  from  France,  and  who, 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  bad  been  subjected  to  very  bitter  experiences. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  also  a  collection  of  beautiful  stereoscopic 
pictures  of  the  AVhite  Mountains,  by  Mr.  Kilburn,  of  Littleton ;  and  of 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  by  Messrs.  Curtis,  Bierstadt,  and  Anthony.  He 
also  exhibited  a  pneumatic  plate-holder  without  an  India-rubber  ball 
attached  to  it.  It  adheres  to  the  plate  by  pressing  a  hollow  India- 
rubber  plate  against  the  glass  plate,  and  then  sticks  very  strongly  to  it. 
The  handle  is  of  wood. 

Herr  Grune  warned  the  meeting  against  the  use  of  India-rubber 
holders,  as  the  long  use  of  them  left  on  the  plates  indelible  marks, 
which  made  the  latter  useless. 

The  Chairman  then  submitted  a  stereoscopic  camera  from  America, 
called  the  “  Philadelphia  camera.”  The  peculiarity  of  this  camera  was 
its  open  bottom,  with  brass  rails,  its  India-rubber  bellows,  and  its  dark 
slide,  which  had  ebonite  corners  inside  and  a  shutter  of  the  same  material, 
which,  when  a  plate  was  being  exposed,  was  taken  out  altogether.  To 
prevent  the  light  from  getting  in  there  is  an  elastic  piece  of  leather 
on  the  top  of  the  slide. 

Herr  Grasshoee  remarked  that  Herr  Feind  had  made  such  cameras, 
and  he  recommended  that  they  should  be  made  of  very  bard  wood. 

Herr  Grune  considered  that  bard  wood  was  not  good  at  all,  as  it  was 
too  brittle  when  it  was  cut  in  such  small  strips. 

Several  members  objected  to  the  use  of  ebonite  for  comers,  pre¬ 
ferring  silver ;  but  the  Chairman  said  that  a  great  deal  depended  upon 
the  quality  of  the  ebonite. 

Amongst  the  American  objects  exhibited  was  a  splendid  album,  a 
present  to  Dr.  Yogel  (the  Chairman),  which  was  given  to  him  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Photographic  Association,  Cleveland,  by  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Bogardus.  The  album  contained  a  collection  of  valuable 
photographs  and  portraits  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  St.  Louis. 
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Herr  Grass!}  off  presented  a  number  of  Woodbury  types  and  Albert- 
types,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  executed  by  Herr  Scamony  (of 
St.  Petersburg),  and  who  described  a  visit  that  he  had  paid  to  Herr  Albert. 
“  What  I  saw  at  Herr  Albert’s,”  Herr  Scamony  says,  “  pleased  me  much 
I  was  received  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  was  immediately  ushered 
into  his  printing-office,  where  he  at  once  asked  me  to  choose  one  plate  out 
of  about  200,  which  he  would  cause  to  be  printed  in  my  presence.  Of 
course  I  did  not  hesitate  long  before  accepting  his  kind  offer.  I  took 
one  plate  out,  and  was  very  anxious  to  see  the  process.  Within  ten 
minutes  the  assistant  had  finished  five  prints  on  different  thick  printing 
papers,  and  all  were  most  beautiful.  I  send  one  of  these  prints  to 
you  ;  it  bears  out  my  assertion.  Passing  by  the  other  presses,  I  saw 
several  beautiful  prints  made,  of  which  hundreds  had  been  already 
taken,  which,  on  a  close  examination,  proved  to  be  extraordinarily 
good.  Prom  one  of  the  plates  which  I  saw  printing  2,000  copies  had 
already  been  printed  without  being  in  the  slightest  worn  out.  My  visit 
to  the  Albert  printing-office,  which  excelled  through  its  great  order  and 
cleanliness,  was  much  the  more  interesting  to  me  as  a  few  days  since  I 
was  at  M.  Goupil  and  Co.’s,  in  Asnkres,  to  learn  the  Woodbury  type 
process,  and,  therefore,  I  am  enabled  to  institute  a  very  minute 
comparison  between  the  two  processes.  My  opinion  is  that  both 
processes  are  of  equal  value,  and,  if  the  right  men  with  sufficient 
capital  are  engaged,  they  both  promise  to  pay  well.  How  seldom 
such  enterprises  fall  into  the  proper  hands  is  shown  in  the  past  his¬ 
tory  of  the  photo-relief  process.  Only  the  talents  and  iron  energies 
of  M.  Rousselon  (manager  of  M.  Goupil’s  institute  for  reproductions) 
made  it  possible  to  bring  this  establishment  to  its  present  flourishing 
working  order.  M.  Rousselon  worked  himself  particularly  with  the 
hydraulic  press,  whilst  his  nephew,  with  great  adroitness,  carried 
out  in  the  dark  room  the  preparation  of  the  plates — their  lighting  and 
development.  Without  these  two  gentlemen  M.  Goupil  would  have 
found  success  very  difficult  to  achieve.  He  bought  the  Woodbury 
patent  for  F ranee  for  150,000  francs.  The  whole  manipulation  of  photo¬ 
relief  printing  is  rather  hard  work,  and  is,  if  you  take  into  account  that 
part  of  the  work  which  is  kept  secret,  a  very  complicated  one  too. 
But  I  was  very  soon  convinced  that  none  of  the  many  manipulations  can 
be  spared,  and  through  the  astonishingly  beautiful  results  we  are  easily 
recompensed  for  all  the  trouble  of  manipulation.  The  simplest  of  all 
these  manipulations  is  the  making  of  the  impression  in  the  metallic 
plate,  which  is  done  by  a  small  press  constructed  according  to  M.  Rous- 
selon’s  idea.  The  same  can  be  executed  by  less  intellectual  people  than 
are  required  to  work  Albert’s  process,  which  requires  hands  possessed 
of  much  more  precision,  and  a  certain  degree  of  taste.  Whilst  the 
printing  paper  at  Herr  Albert’s  is  used  without  any  preparation, 
the  same  must,  at  Mr.  Woodbury’s,  pass  through  a  long  and 
elaborate  procedure,  which  can  only  be  done  in  a  perfectly  clean  and 
well-ventilated  room.  In  M.  Goupil  and  Co.’s  office  are  produced 
about  200  prints  per  day,  with  six  printing  presses  ;  but  in  Herr  Albert’s 
they  are  able  to  do  the  same  quantity  with  a  single  one  in  the  same 
time.  M.  Goupil’s  pictures  (whose  prints  are  only  a  foot  in  size)  must 
be  dried  very  carefully  after  the  printing,  then  fixed,  dried  a  second 
time,  trimmed,  mounted,  retouched,  and  finally  rolled ;  whilst  Herr 
Albert’s,  which  are  four  times  the  dimensions,  are  completed  in  one 
printing,  wanting  nothing  more  but,  now  and  then,  a  little  touching 
out.  Finally :  the  cost  of  the  outfit  of  M.  Goupil’s  printing  establish¬ 
ment  has  been,  at  least,  25000  thalers  (£3750),  whilst  Herr  Albert’s  can 
be  erected  in  a  perfect  state  for  5000  thalers  (£750).  All  these  condi¬ 
tions  will  be  of  great  consequence  to  those  members  of  the  Society  who 
may,  perhaps,  feel  inclined  to  learn  either  of  these  methods.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  I  find  both  processes  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  worthy  to 
become  more  publicly  known.  Both  of  them  have  their  particular 
advantages  and  admirers.” 

Herr  Grune,  in  presenting  a  charming  print  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s,  was 
of  opinion  that  the  process  of  the  latter  would  have  the  greater  chance 
for  the  future. 

Herr  Bergemann  exhibited  a  few  Alberttypes,  and  also  some  cards  by 
a  secret  process  of  Obernetter’s,  who  furnishes  1000  cards  for  thirty 
gulden  (£3),  and  1000  stereoscopic  prints  or  cabinets  for  sixty  gulden 
(£6). 

The  Chairman  was  of  opinion  that  this  process,  although  beautiful, 
gives  pictures  having  the  appearance  of  lithographs,  and  the  public 
generally  preferred  photographs.  In  corroboration  of  this,  he  said  that 
the  newly-published  photographs  of  the  present  battle-fields  were  ex¬ 
tensively  sold  at  good  prices,  while  they  could  be  furnished  much 
cheaper  if  they  were  produced  in  another  manner. 

Herr  Lindner  observed  that  this  idea  had  induced  a  speculator  to 
deceive  the  public  already,  as  he  sold  lithographic  prints,  printed  on 
albumenised  paper  and  mounted  like  cartes  cle  visite,  for  photographs. 

The  Chairman  said  that  this  induced  Mr.  Woodbury  to  issue  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  which  are  very  much  like  photographs,  without  mentioning 
to  the  public  the  method  by  which  they  were  made. 

Herr  Grune  said  that  he  had  succeeded  in  inventing  a  preparation  of 
gelatine  for  making  the  photographic  matrices,  which  would  save  the 
working  operator  the  trouble  of  performing  this  difficult  operation  him¬ 
self,  and  which  would  enable  small  photographers  to  adopt  the  Albert 
process. 


Herr  Talbot  also  mentioned  that  the  adoption  of  Woodbury’s  pro¬ 
cess  was  very  expensive,  and  that  none  but  extensive  photographers 
would  be  able  to  engage  in  it. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  the  subject  of  the  copying  of  oil  paint¬ 
ings  in  direct  sunlight  was  introduced,  and  it  was  observed  that  it  was 
very  seldom  done  in  Berlin,  as  they  there  preferred  to  work  with 
diffused  light ;  and,  to  avoid  any  reflections,  they  tilted  the  original  a 
little  towards  the  operator. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


CamspmitieHu. 

THE  NITRO-IRON  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — After  the  publication  of  your  formula  for  the  nitro- 
iron  developer  I  carefully  prepared  some,  and  tried  it  after  the  specified 
twenty-four  hours’  rest  and  subsidence.  The  result  was  nil.  Sparcely 
a  vestige  of  an  image  could  be  forced  out,  and  with  much  fog. 

After  another  week’s  rest,  and  with  occasional  filtration,  I  again  tried 
it.  The  result  was  failure,  but  not  quite  so  signal  as  before.  A  weak, 
under-exposed  image  was  the  result. 

This  slight  improvement  induced  me  to  try  it  after  all  signs  of  pre¬ 
cipitation  had  ceased,  which  was  in  about  ten  days  after  this  trial,  with 
results  of  a  most  extraordinary  description.  For  a  minute  after  the  de¬ 
veloper  was  applied  not  the  slightest  effect  was  visible,  when,  suddenly, 
a  blackness  overspread  the  whole  surface  of  the  negative,  rendering  it 
quite  opaque.  This,  again,  gradually  cleared  off,  leaving  a  very  good 
negative,  similar  in  appearance  to  one  of  the  ordinary  kind  of  iron-de¬ 
veloped  pictures. 

Experiment  the  last  was  tried  yesterday,  and  the  results  were  somewhat 
different.  No  visible  effect  at  first,  then  a  total  eclipse;  but  instead  of 
this  clearing  off  as  before  it  only  partially  did  so,  leaving  the  negative 
(which,  by-the-bye,  seemed  very  thin)  covered  with  opaque  spots  about 
the  size  of  ordinary  pin  heads,  like  ink  slightly  smeared. 

What  it  will  do  after  another  rest  deponent  knoweth  not.  There  are 
about  six  ounces  left,  having  the  odour  of  ripe  apples,  and  of  the  colour 
of  pale  sherry. — I  am,  yours,  & c.,  Ed.  Dunmore. 

280,  Camden-road  Villas,  November  19,  1870. 

[Our  correspondent  will  find  some  remarks  on  the  above  commu¬ 
nication  in  another  column.— Eds.] 


MR.  BAYNHAM  JONES’S  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  CAMERA 

STAND. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  diagram  you  have  given  in  your  last  number  of 
my  improvement  in  the  camera  stand  your  engraver  has  made  two 
errors,  which  I  shall  set  right. 

In  the  first  place  the  struts  should  be  inserted  in  grooves  in  the  legs, 
as  in  the  old  method,  the  difference  being  that  they  do  not  require  to  be 
picked  out,  as  simply  opening  the  legs  puts  them  in  their  proper  posi¬ 
tion.  In  the  second  place,  the  drawing  shows  a  curvature  of  the  legs 
when  the  strut  is  expanded,  which  is  incorrect.  One  of  the  principal 
advantages  of  my  plan  is  that  the  latter  is  made  the  exact  length 
required  for  keeping  the  end  of  the  legs  over  the  pins  in  the  tripod 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  curving  the  legs,  which  was  one  of  the 
great  evils  of  the  old  system. 

There  is  one  more  point  which  is  most  important,  viz.,  that  the  struts 
when  open  must  not  be  straight.  The  two  ends  should  incline  down¬ 
wards  towards  the  centre,  or  they  will  have  a  tendency  to  close. 

In  consequence  of  there  being  no  strain  caused  by  the  struts  the  legs 
may  be  much  lighter  than  usual ;  mine  are  of  deal,  tapering  from  §  to 
f-inch,  and  I  find  them  perfectly  steady  with  a  12  x  10  camera. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Baynham  Jones. 

Cheltenham,  November  22,  1870. 

[In  our  diagram  we  intended  that  the  strut  should  be  shown  to  be 
sunk  in  grooves  in  the  legs.  We  did  not  insist  upon  this,  as  its 
advantage  would  be  obvious  to  every  reader.  We  find,  however, 
that  it  has  really  been  thus  represented  in  the  diagram,  the  dotted 
lines  indicating  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  groove. — Eds.] 


TRANSLUCENCY  VERSUS  TRANSPARENCY^.- GLASS  VERSUS 

PAPER, 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  etiquette  for  one 
who  is  comparatively  an  outsider,  although  a  reader  of  the  first  and 
every  subsequent  number  of  your  Journal,  to  offer  free  comments  upon 
the  communications  of  a  regular  contributor ;  but  finding,  upon  an 
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analysis  of  that  contributor’s  communications,  that  the  major  part  of 
them  consist  of  similar  comments  on  the  writings  of  others,  I  trust  to 
your  well-known  and  perfectly-recognised  sense  of  fair  play  to  give  this 
communication  a  position  in  your  pages.  The  contributor  to  whom  I 
refer  is  Mr.  George  Dawson,  and  the  special  subject  of  my  present  com¬ 
ments  is  his  article  in  last  week’s  number. 

Without  alluding  to  the  ex-catheclra  tone  usually  preferred  by  Mr. 
Dawson,  I  proceed  at  once  to  notice  his  alleged  facts  and  deductions  as 
stated  in  the  article  referred  to. 

He  is  not  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  any  transparent  flexible 
tissue  will  supersede  glass  for  the  wet  collodion  process  in  the  studio  or 
field  ;  and  he  makes  this  statement,  among  others,  with  a  view,  he  says, 
of  removing  a  few  misapprehensions  which  seem  to  exist.  Now,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  supersede  glass  for  studio 
work ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  a  photographer’s  apprentice 
in  the  country  who  is  “sanguine  enough”  to  assume  the  contrary. 
But  if  the  ground  be  moved  from  ordinary  studio  work  to  ordinary  field 
work,  then  I  may  inform  Mr.  Dawson  that  plates  of  talc,  thin  and 
flexible  as  they  are,  are  quite  as  good  as  plates  of  glass.  The  only  re¬ 
striction  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  field  work  depends  upon 
the  sipall  size  of  the  plates.  Those  with  which  I  have  hitherto  worked 
have  been  carte  or  quarter-plate  size  ;  and  if  any  operator  fail  to  produce 
as  perfect  a  negative  by  the  wet  collodion  process  on  one  of  these  plates 
as  on  a  plate  of  glass,  no  assertion  to  the  contrary  will  convince  me  that 
he  is  not  a  bungler.  I  offer  to  produce,  as  the  work  of  an  apprentice 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  negatives  on  talc,  both  by  wet  and  dry  pro¬ 
cesses,  which  shall  bear  favourable  comparison  with  anything  that  Mr. 
Dawson  can  show  that  has  been  done  on  glass. 

Referring  to  paper,  Mr.  Dawson  says  “it  is  generally  supposed  that 
paper  cannot  altogether  be  freed  from  its  granular  texture  and  made 
homogeneously  transparent  and  translucent” — a  supposition  which  he 
says  is  not  in  accordance  with  fact.  Now  what  I  have  to  observe  upon 
this  statement  is  that  if  there  be  any  person  at  the  present  day  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  paper  can  be  rendered  translucent  he  must  be 
singularly  devoid  of  even  the  knowledge  easily  obtained  from  the  jour¬ 
nals  by  mere  reading,  apart  altogether  from  putting  in  practical  opera¬ 
tion  the  injunctions  made  public  in  the  journals.  Was  Mr.  Dawson 
asleep  when  so  much  was  said  in  your  Journal  concerning  the  methods 
adopted  by  Mr.  Blair  for  rendering  paper  translucent  by  means  of  oils 
and  varnishes  ?  Why,  Sirs,  I  imagined  that  if  one  fact  were  better 
known  than  another  it  was  this — that  translucent  paper  prepared 
according  to  Mr.  Blair’s  directions  had  been  used  not  alone  in  the  dry 
but  in  the  wet  collodion  process  by  the  Editors  of  The  British  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Photography  and  by  numerous  readers  of  your  Journal. 
Hence  to  be  told  at  the  present  day  that  it  is  “generally  supposed” 
that  paper  cannot  be  rendered  translucent  betrays  an  amount  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  I  shall  not  designate  as  ecumenical. 

In  an  editorial  article,  in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  when  writing  on 
the  very  subject  now  brought  up  by  Mr.  Dawson,  you  say  that  if  paper 
be  wetted  on  both  sides  Avith  benzole  it  becomes  transparent,  although 
the  transparence  is  evanescent.  Excuse  me ;  the  paper  becomes  trans¬ 
lucent  only,  not  transparent.  I  am  aware  that  you  mean  the  former 
when  you  use  the  latter  term,  as  you  say  so  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  article  referred  to ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  accuracy  in  the  use  of 
terms.  The  method  of  making  translucent  paper  then  described  by  you 
is  that  which  I  have  many  times  since  adopted  with  unvarying  success. 
The  removal  of  the  size  previous  to  charging  the  paper  with  the  gum  I 
found  of  great  advantage.  I  adopted  the  simple  method  suggested  by 
you.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Dawson. 

He  commits  himself  to  the  assertion  that  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  and 
easiest  things  in  the  world  to  make  a  colourless  and  transparent  paper 
of  any  reasonable  thickness  when  one  knows  how  to  do  it.  I  fear  that 
Mr.  Dawson,  although  using  both  terms,  is  not  taking  care  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  transparency  and  translucency  —  two  quite  different 
things.  I  offer  to  place  in  your  hands  a  cheque  for  £5,  to  be  handed 
by  you  to  the  treasurer  of  any  public  charity  that  Mr.  Dawson  will 
suggest,  if  that  gentleman  will  exhibit,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Pho¬ 
tographic  Society,  a  sheet  of  paper  not  translucent  but  transparent. 
For  comparison  I  shall  request  you  to  examine  it  side  by  side  with  the 
worst  specimen  of  window-glass,  at  2d.  per  foot,  that  the  London  glass 
market  can  afford. 

The  leading  misapprehension  of  Mr.  Dawson  is  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  paper  bearing  a  collodion  film  should  be  even  translucent. 
Every  old  photographer  of  experience  is  aware  that  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  negatives  on  paper,  without  any  collodion  at  all,  that  are  at  least 
as  sharp  as  many  of  the  glass  negatives  of  the  present  day ;  and  in  the 
waxed  paper  process  I  can  give  numerous  instances  in  which  the  fact  is 
placed  upon  record  that  a  degree  of  sharpness  equal  to  that  of  collodion 
lias  been  obtained.  When  the  collodion  film  is  placed  upon  the  surface 
of  the  paper,  the  kind  of  paper,  with  respect  to  its  texture  and  trans¬ 
lucency,  scarcely  at  all  affects  the  quality  of  the  picture  that  is  produced. 
The  following  experiment  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  this  subject: — Use 
for  printing  a  collodion  negative  film  that  has  been  removed  from  the 
glass,  and  print  three  positives  from  it,  covering  the  first  with  a  piece 
of  ordinary  wove  writing-paper,  the  second  with  a  sheet  of  varnished 
paper  A  la  Blair,  and  the  third  without  any  covering  save  that  of  the 
glass  plate  of  tho  printing-frame.  If  the  printing  be  conducted  in 


diffused  light  I  defy  any  person  to  indicate  with  certainty,  from  an 
examination  of  the  results,  the  method  by  which  they  were  printed. 
Of  course  the  first  method  will  be  slower  than  the  last.  I  am  now- 
referring  to  perfection  of  result ;  a  few  minutes  more  or  less  of  exposure 
in  the  printing-frame  is  a  matter  of  minor  consideration. 

Although  differing  from  Mr.  Dawson’s  opinions  concerning  transparent 
films,  I  quite  agree  with  him  in  his  statement  that  a  bit  of  camphor 
placed  in  some  organic  solutions  will  preserve  them.  But  1  have  always 
undei'stood  that  this  is  the  recognised  method  of  preserving  solutions  of 
albumen.  For  example:  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  a  treatise  on  the  old 
and  effete  albumen  process  in  which  it  was  not  recommended  to  place  in 
the  albumen  a  bit  of  camphor  the  size  of  a  pea.  A  few  drops  of 
ammonia  will,  I  find,  cause  albumen  to  keep  good  for  a  year;  and,  con¬ 
trary  to  Mr.  Dawson’s  experience,  I  also  find  that  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  carbolic  acid  enables  gelatine  also  to  keep  well  for  a  long  time. 

I  have  tried  the  preparation  of  paper  with  arrowroot  as  recommended 
by  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  and  find  that  it  is  quite  the  thing  for  the  collo- 
dio-bromide  process.  The  collodion  is  kept  well  on  the  surface,  and 
when  a  moderate  amount  of  skill  is  used  in  the  development  there  is  no 
fear  of  any  stains. 

Takiug  it  all  in  all,  I  believe  that  paper,  sized  as  for  the  Wothlytypo 
process,  leaves  little  to  be  desired  when  used  for  collodio-bromide ;  and 
I,  for  one,  thank  Colonel  Wortley  for  having  published  it.  I  may  in  an 
early  number  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  my  method  of  developing 
collodio-bromide  negatives  on  paper,  previous  to  which  I  shall  place  in 
the  hands  of  a  professional  printer  two  negatives  of  the  same  subject — 
one  on  paper  and  the  other  on  glass — and  shall  recjuest  him  to  send  a 
print  from  each  of  them  to  you  to  ascertain  if  you  can  tell  “which  is 
which.” — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  ”  Don  Quixote. 

Edinburgh ,  November  21,  1S70. 

[As  one  of  our  oldest  readers,  our  correspondent  ought  by  this 
time  to  have  been  aware  that  we  place  no  restrictions  upon  the  free¬ 
dom  with  which  those  lie  so  mistakenly  designates  “  outsiders  ”  are 
permitted  to  comment  upon  the  topics  treated  of  in  this  Journal  by 
either  ourselves  or  our  contributors,  whether  regular  or  occasional. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  only  to  say  that  we  invite  comment  of  the 
fullest  and  freest  nature  upon  every  editorial  communication,  whether 
in  the  form  of  articles  or  answers  to  correspondents ;  indeed,  truth 
is  the  better  elicited  when  matters  of  opinion  are  viewed  from  several 
sides.  When  the  articles  of  our  contributors  are  the  subject  of 
comment,  we  stipulate  only  for  a  courteous  expression  of  opinion. 
We  must  decline  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cheque  referred  to; 
indeed,  the  first  step  in  the  matter  is  to  decide  definitely  where  trans¬ 
lucency  terminates  and  transparency  begins.  Unless  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  terms  be  understood,  a  bootless  controversy  might 
be  carried  on  interminably. — Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

THE  LATE  INFRINGEMENT  OF  COPYRIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemex, — In  your  edition  of  November  4th  your  “Peripatetic 
Photographer”  quotes  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  Had  he  been  there 
and  heard  the  evidence  as  the  magistrate  did,  he  would  have  Avritten 
quite  differently.  Knight  owned  that  one  of  the  five  copies  was  a 
piracy ;  and  this  very  defendant  had  a  year  before  been  summoned,  and  I 
withdrew  the  summons  on  his  promising  never  to  offend  again,  on  his 
paying  the  expenses.  I  used  no  “trap,”  but  sent  to  his  shop  to  order 
them,  and  he  said  he  was  going  to  print  some. 

As  to  the  slips  produced  in  court,  said  to  be  cut  off  my  own  photo¬ 
graphs  (which,  by-the-bye,  did  not  fit),  it  is  a  common  practice  by 
vendors  of  copies  to  print  a  thousand,  same  size  and  tone  as  mine  are, 
place  them  on  a  board,  and  put  one  genuine  stamped  copy  of  mine  on 
the  top,  and,  with  a  piece  of  zinc  or  glass  and  a  sharp  knife,  cut  a 
wavey  line,  and  keep  the  top  genuine  photograph  with  my  stamp  on  in 
a  pocket-book ;  and  if  ever  a  pirated  copy  did  crop  up,  they  had  this 
genuine  bit,  with  my  stamp  on,  that  would  fit  the  whole  thousand 
spurious  copies.  After  this  explanation  no  magistrate  could  have 
decided  otherwise.  For  what  purpose  were  these  stamps  cut  off  these 
four,  except  for  fraud?  If  their  intention  Avas  to  trap  me  why  did 
they  not  leave  the  stamp  on,  as  a  mount  covered  all? 

The  learned  magistrate  saw  through  the  thing  at  once,  and  did  not 
believe  either  of  the  defendant’s  witnesses  on  their  oaths ;  and  Mr.  Cun- 
nington,  when  giving  his  evidence  for  the  defence,  objected,  on  cross- 
examination,  to  reply  to  questions  put  to  him,  and  fenced  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  call  from  the  bench  the  folloAving  remarks: — “He  [the 
magistrate]  considered  the  case  proved,  and  the  defendant’s  conduct 
disgraceful.  Cunnington,  also,  had  very  nearly  laid  himself  open  to  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  with  the  defendant,  and  he  advised  him  to  take 
great  care  what  he  was  doing,  or  he  might  very  shortly  find  himself 
placed  in  a  similar  position  to  the  defendant,  who,  he  considered,  had 
in  a  measure  been  led  away  by  Cunnington.” 

Now,  after  these  remarks,  need  I  say  any  more?  Every  case  that 
has  been  appealed  against  by  pirates  has  gone  against  them.  We  have 
right,  both  morally  and  legally;  juries,  judges,  and  magistrates  see  it. 
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These  copyists  dispute  every  copyright.  My  relative,  Mr.  T.  Brooks, 
the  eminent  artist,  I  commissioned  to  paint  me  three  pictures,  Grace 
Darling,  Launch  of  the  Life-Boat,  and  Saved  from  the  Wreck,  which, 
with  the  engravings,  cost  me  over  four  thousand  pounds,  and  I  issue 
these  very  new  subjects  at  eight  shillings  per  dozen,  wholesale.  Now, 
how  many  millions  must  I  sell  before  I  recoup  myself  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c. , 

17,  Great  Portland-street,  Nov.  22,  1870.  Benj.  Brooks. 

[Like  many  others,  we  read  the  report  of  the  case  that  appeared 
in  the  daily  papers,  and  felt  certain  that  it  had  been  inadequately 
reported.  Any  doubts  that  might  have  been  felt  on  reading  such 
reports  are  entirely  set  at  rest  by  the  foregoing  letter  from  Mr. 
Brooks. — Eds.] 


CARBON  PRINTING.— MESSRS.  JOHNSON  AND  FIRLING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  his  letter  of  Sept.  30th  Mr.  Firling  is  anxious  to 
assure  Mr.  Blair  and  the  public  that  his  process  of  new  carbon  printing 
is  not  new,  but  old — not  secret,  but  public,  having  been  communicated 
to  me  and  others  eight  months  previously  to  the  date  of  my  patent ; 
that  is,  about  eighteen  months  before  he  showed  his  first  specimens  of 
it,  and  nearly  two  years  before  he  communicated  it  to  you  for  publica¬ 
tion  as  new  and  secret.  I  leave  Mr.  Firling  to  reconcile  these  dis¬ 
crepancies.  I  will  only  deal  with  his  statements  that  it  is  “older” 
than  mine,  and  that  it  is  quite  independent  of  it. 

With  respect  to  priority  I  will  merely  refer  to  the  above  dates.  With 
regard  to  the  identity  of  the  alleged  new  or  old  process  with  that  part 
of  my  patent  in  which  I  claim  the  mode  of  double  transfer,  I  would 
observe  that  any  person  may  satisfy  himself  by  a  very  slight  examina¬ 
tion  that  the  two  are  identical  as  regards  the  principle  involved.  It  is 
a  mere  colourable  evasion  of  it,  and  therefore  a  piracy. 

In  his  process  the  insolated  pigment  paper  is  coated  with  bees’ -wax 
and  turpentine,  and  then  with  collodion.  Now  if  he  allow  the  collodion  to 
dry,  and  developed  the  picture  upon  it,  as  Fargier  had,  or  stuck  the 
collodion  by  means  of  its  adhesiveness  upon  paper,  or  some  support  as 
he  formerly  operated  (see  his  letter  to  the  News,  June  21,  1867), 
I  should  have  no  claim  upon  him.  But  he  abandons  his  former  plan; 
he  destroys  the  adhesiveness  of  the  collodion  by  immersing  it  in  water, 
and  he  applies  it  to  the  plate  or  other  impervious  support  by  means  of 
the  vacuum  formed  by  the  suction  of  the  gelatine  through  the  collodion 
rendered  porous.  And  this  is  the  principle  and  mode  of  practice  of  my 
invention.  In  fact,  the  bees’ -wax  and  the  collodion  are  mere  surplus¬ 
ages,  and  can  both  be  dispensed  with  for  the  purpose  of  adhesion. 
They  are  the  “red  herring  drawn  across  the  scent  ”  to  divert  attention 
from  the  real  operating  cause  of  adhesion,  that  of  a  vacuum,  effected 
by  water,  without  any  adhesive  substance  whatever. 

Having  now  dealt  with  the  direct  statements  as  to  legal  priority  and 
identity,  I  will  proceed  to  the  indirect  statements  or  insinuations,  and 
these,  I  shall  show,  are  as  incorrect  as  the  former. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  statement  alleged  to 
have  been  made  to  me  is  not  that  he  could  dispense  with  India-rubber 
paper  by  mounting  the  insolated  pigment  paper  upon  a  plate  by  means 
of  a  vacuum,  but  by  coating  it  with  wax  and  collodion,  &c. 

Now,  as  regards  the  latter  statement,  it  is  obviously  untrue.  How 
can  he  claim  to  have  made  a  communication  to  me  of  this  mode  of  trans¬ 
fer  when  he  had  communicated  it  to  the  public  in  the  preceding  June  ? 
(See  News,  June  21,  1867.)  It  was  the  publication  of  that  letter 
which  led  to  Mr.  Firling’s  engagement  with  us.  Being  desirous  of 
modifying  Swan’s  process  for  large  prints,  and  being  too  much  occupied 
to  prosecute  my  experiments  consecutively,  the  Autotype  Company 
engaged  Mr.  Firling,  on  the  recommendation  of  my  friend,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Simpson,  to  whom  I  expressed  my  want,  and  who  called  my  attention 
to  that  letter.  By  that  engagement  he  undertook  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  his  knowledge  and  services  in  consideration  of  payment  considerably 
in  advance  of  what  he  then  received  in  his  vocation  of  a  journeyman 
house  painter,  from  which  vocation  he  came  to  us. 

I  had  for  some  time  endeavoured  to  substitute  a  rigid  surface  of 
support  for  the  floating  India-rubber  paper,  and  on  the  first  day  after 
formally  engaging  Mr.  Firling  I  discussed  with  him  the  possibility  of 
mounting  the  pigment  paper  upon  tin  plates,  aided  by  pressure,  as  the 
pigment  paper  was  mounted  upon  the  India-rubber  paper.  As  we  were 
not  in  a  position  to  receive  him  for  some  weeks,  he  offered  to  make  the 
the  trials  at  Dorchester,  provided  I  would  send  him  a  press ;  and  I  subse¬ 
quently  ordered  my  man  at  Red  Lion-square,  to  send  him  an  old  copy¬ 
ing  press  which  I  had,  but,  for  some  cause  which  I  forget,  it  was  not  sent. 

The  experiments  were  made  subsequently  at  Brixton  and  proved  a 
failure.  The  results  were  more  successful  when  the  insolated  pigment 
paper  was  first  coated  with  collodion  and  then  pressed  upon  the  wax  ; 
but  the  process  was  not  deemed  practical,  especially  as  the  process  was 
only  wanted  for  pictures  thirty  inches  and  upwards. 

This  is  the  substratum  of  truth  in  the  very  dishonest  statement  in 
question.  I  call  it  “dishonest  ”  because  it  is  full  of  both  those  forms  of 
mendacity  which  the  learned  call  the  suppressio  veri  and  the  saggestio 
falsi. 

Mr.  Firling  was  not  a  person  making  a  communication  to  me  of  the 
result  of  his  knowledge,  but  a  workman  operating  under  my  instruc¬ 


tions.  He  had  communicated  nothing  relating  to  this  mode  of  working 
to  me,  having  previously  published  all  he  knew  upon  it.  The  process 
which  gave  the  best  results,  although  not  considered  worth  adopting  by 
us,  was  not  the  process  he  now  uses.  The  bees’-wax  was  used  between 
the  plate  and  the  collodion,  and  not  between  the  collodion  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  film.  The  cause  of  the  adhesion  was  not  the  vacuum  between  the 
surfaces,  but  the  stickiness  of  the  wax  under  pressure.  The  use  of  a 
plate  was  a  modification  of  the  process  published  by  him ;  but  it  was  not 
his  modification,  but  mine,  and  was  simply  suggested  by  necessity — the 
want  of  a  better  means  of  handling  large  pictures. 

We  failed  in  these  experiments,  and  we  failed  in  two  other  processes 
which  he  suggested,  and  in  his  attempt  to  produce  enamels,  for  which 
he  takes  so  much  credit  in  the  letter  referred  to ;  and  we  ultimately 
parted  amicably,  he  being  restored  by  us  to  his  status  quo  ante,  with  a 
few  pounds  in  hand,  to  be  repaid  to  us  in  the  event  of  his  enamel  pro¬ 
cess  being  made,  by  further  experiment,  worth  our  taking  up. 

I  saw  or  heard  nothing  of  Mr.  Firling  for  many  months  after  he  left 
us.  It  was  not  until  some  time  after  the  publication  of  my  patent  pro¬ 
cess  that  the  public  heard  of  him  in  connection  with  the  old-new  process 
which  produced  such  fine  results  !  What  became  of  it  during  that 
interval  ? 

Mr.  Firling  called  upon  me,  during  a  holiday  visit,  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  the  publication  of  his  new-old  process.  His  ostensible 
object  was  to  congratulate  me  upon  the  discovery  of  what  he  called  my 
“beautiful  carbon  process.  ”  He  informed  me  that  when  he  first  saw  the 
account  of  it  he  at  once  perfectly  understood  it  and  recognised  its  value, 
and  he  also  stated  that  he  had  therefore  called  out  to  his  “missus” 
that  Mr.  Johnson  had  at  last  hit  upon  a  right  good  thing,  or  words  to 
that  effect.  I  told  him  that  I  had  arrived  at  it  by  a  sort  of  process  of 
exhaustion  from  the  point  at  which  he  had  left  it,  gradually  passing  the 
wax  upon  the  plate  to  other  cementing  substances,  until  at  last  I  had 
found  that  if  the  insolated  tissue  were  wetted  no  cementing  sub¬ 
stance  at  all  was  needed,  but  that  the  adhesion  was  then  so  perfect  that 
same  fatty  matter  was  wanted  to  prevent  adhesion.  He  lamented  that 
neither  of  us  had  hit  upon  this  idea  when  we  were  working  together. 

Notwithstanding  my  alleged  treatment  of  him  in  securing  by  patent 
what  he  insinuates  he  had  told  to  me,  he  communicated  to  me  in  con¬ 
fidence  the  details  of  a  modification  of  Tessid  du  Mothay’s  process,  and  I 
lent  him  a  negative  with  which  he  was  to  prepare  some  printing  plates 
for  me. 

You  may  judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  saw  his  letter  of  September 
30th.  I  append  a  note  from  the  witness  he  invokes  in  that  letter.— -I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  R.  Johnson. 

November  22,  1870.  - 

2,  Brook  Villas,  Boston-road,  Hanwell,  W., 
Nov.  21,  1870. 

Dear  Sir,— I  have  read  Mr.  Firling’s  letter  of  Sept.  30th,  and  am 
cj  uite  ready  to  make  an  affidavit,  if  necessary,  that  he  never  communi¬ 
cated  to  you,  in  my  presence,  any  process  such  as  he  states.  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  leaving,  all  your  and  his  experiments,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  had.  failed  in  getting  any  process  superior,  or  even 
equal,  to  Mr.  Swan’s.  It  was  not  until  several  months  after  he  left  that 
ou  were  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  India-rubber  and  press.  Long 
efore,  and  after  his  leaving,  you  were  constantly  experimenting  for  that 
purpose,  using  metal  plates,  stretched  canvas,  &c. — I  am,  &c. , 

To  J.  R.  J ohnson,  Esq.  H.  J.  Burton. 

— •» — 

CARBON  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  my  letter  of  September  26th  last  I  mentioned  that 
my  pictures  could  be  developed  on  paper  coated  with  insoluble  gelatine. 
I  wish  to  give  Mr.  Edwards  to  understand  that  the  use  of  the  paper  is 
simply  the  temporary  support,  so  the  pictures  can  be  transferred  to  any 
surface,  and  it  may  be  used  over  and  over  again.  Mr.  Edwards’s  patent 
is  for  producing  carbon  prints  by  single  transfer  from  transferred  or  re¬ 
versed  negatives.  In  the  meantime  I  wait  Mr.  Johnson’s  second  letter, 
and,  with  your  kind  permission,  I  will  place  before  your  readers  the 
whole  facts  in  relation  to  Mr.  Johnson’s  patent. 

I  have  not  made  any  claim  to  Mr.  Johnson’s  patent,  but  intend  doing 
so  in  your  next. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Firling. 

Grove  Buildings,  Dorchester,  November,  19,  1870. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  OPEN  IN  THE  EVENING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  permit  me  to  make  known  through  the 
medium  of  your  J ournal  the  circumstance  that  it  has  been  decided,  at 
the  request  of  several  influential  members  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
to  open  the  exhibition  on  the  evenings  of  the  last  three  days,  when  the 
general  public  as  well  as  the  members  will  be  admitted  gratuitously. 
The  galleries  will  therefore  be  open  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes¬ 
day  next,  from  9  a.m.  till  dusk,  and  again  in  the  evenings  from  6  till  9 
o’clock.  I  have  only  to  add  that  the  exhibition  will  positively  be  closed 
on  Wednesday  night,  the  30th  instant. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

9,  Conduit-street,  W.,  Nov.  23,  1S70.  John  Spiller,  Hon.  Sec. 
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THE  ART  IN  LONDON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — When  walking  with  a  friend  the  other  day  through  the 
principal  streets,  I  was  much  annoyed  in  seeing  so  many  faded  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  show-frames  of  a  great  many  photographers  within  a 
circuit  of  about  four  miles. 

Surely  such  slovenly  specimens  serve  to  keep  up  the  cry  of  “bad 
times,”  as  the  natural  result  is  that  customers  are  driven  away. 

Now,  a  small  but  attractive  collection  would  bring  custom.  The 
specimens  ought  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  any  specimen  showing 
tokens  of  decay  should  be  at  once  removed. 

I  trust  these  remarks  will  be  taken  in  a  good  spirit ;  besides,  I,  as  a 
dealer,  am  really  interested,  as  it  will  cause  me  to  have  more  frequent 
orders  from  photographers  for  my  productions. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

22,  Reel  Lion-square ,  November  22,  1870.  J.  Solomon. 

[We  much  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  there  is  too  much  cause 
for  Mr.  Solomon’s  remarks.  Many  of  the  show-cases  of  London 
professional  photographers  are  very  discreditable. — Eds.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

Two  backgrounds  8x7  feet,  equal  to  new,  a  1-1  camera,  stereo,  ditto  with 
dark  box  for  changing  plates  out  of  doors,  a  1-1  and  carte  lenses,  and  other 
surplus  stock,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  posing  chair,  an  universal,  a  swing- 
back  camera,  or  anything  useful  in  photography.— Address,  T.  Miller, 
Wellingborough. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Each  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 
defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 

Photographs  Registered— 

R.  Holgate,  Bingley.— Photograph  of  Old  Font  at  JBingley. 

Thos.  H.  Douglas,  Edinburgh.—  View  of  Ferries'  New  Patent  Furnace. 

J.  B.  Clarkson,  Pately  Bridge,  Yorkshire. —  View  of  the  Nidderdale  Lead 
Mine  Wheel.  _ _ 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 


Adolphus. — Eleven  feet  will  prove  to  be  by  far  too  high  for  the  side  of  your 
studio.  Seven  or  eight  feet  will  answer  much  better. 

Geo.  Mitchell.— To  filter  a  viscid  solution  use  well-washed  lambs’  wool. 
This  is  superior  to  either  filtering-paper  or  cotton  wool.  Since  Dr.  Kemp 
first  recommended  this  as  a  filter  we  have  used  it  occasionally  with  much 
effect. 

Theophilus  (Wal worth-road). — Sulphide  of  silver  being  soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
it  is  only  requisite  that  you  should  place  it  in  a  flask  with  some  of  this  acid 
and  apply  heat.  When  the  acid  is  saturated,  pour  it  off  through  a  filter,  and 
repeat  the  operation  till  the  whole  is  dissolved.  To  the  filtered  liquid  add  a 
solution  of  common  salt,  no  more  being  added  than  is  necessary  to  precipitate 
the  silver.  You  will  thus  have  converted  your  sulphide  of  silver  into  the 
chloride. 

Oxyhydrogen  says : — “  Apropos  of  condensers  for  a  lantern,  will  you  kindly 
favour  me  with  replies  to  the  following  queries?— 1.  What  difference  exists 
between  ordinary  bulls’  eye  lenses  and  the  more  expensive  combination  sold 
by  opticians  ?  Will  one  answer  as  well  as  the  other  ? — 2.  What  rules  guide 
the  choice  of  condensers  ?  Is  a  long  focus  better  than  a  short  focus  ? — 
3.  Would  two  plano-convex  lenses  mounted  flat  sides  out  answer  as  well  as 
the  opticians’  set  ?  If  not,  why  not  ? — 4.  What  is  the  best  distance  to  place 
the  light  from  the  condensers  ?  What  rule  guides  this  matter  ? — 5.  By  a 
roundabout  plan  of  my  own  I  have  calculated  eighteen  yards  as  the  distance 
between  screen  and  lens  (eight  in.  equivalent  focus,  double  combination)  to 
produce  a  disc  of  twenty  feet.  Am  I  right  ? — I  should  wish  to  ask  several 
more  questions,  but  think  it  scarcely  fair  to  trouble  you  too  much  at  once ; 
and,  indeed,  if  I  knew  where  to  find  the  information  I  seek,  I  would  not 

trouble  you  at  all.” - In  reply  : — 1.  An  ordinary  bulls’  eye  lens  is  not  at  all 

equal  to  a  proper  condenser.  The  former  is  a  thick  and  almost  hemispherical 
lens  ;  the  latter  is  composed  of  two  lenses.  Spherical  aberration  cannot  be  got 
rid  of  by  the  bulls’  eye,  but  it  can,  practically,  by  the  double-lens  system. — 2. 
The  longer  the  focus,  the  less  light  is  transmitted  to  the  screen.— 3.  We  have 
seen  condensers  of  this  kind  that  answered  well.  If  the  condenser  were  to  be  so 
used  as  that  its  posterior  conjugate  focus  equalled  its  anterior  focus — which 
in  practice  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the  case — then  this  form  would  be  the  better  of 
the  two.  The  best  form  for  the  ordinary  lantern  is  that  in  which  a  plano¬ 
convex  and  a  bi-convex  lens  are  used  ;  but  this  must  be  taken  with  reserva¬ 
tion,  for  the  exact  form  depends  upon  the  relation  of  the  conjugate  foci  to 
each  other. — 4.  Place  the  light  as  close  to  the  condenser  as  possible.  If  too 
close  or  too  distant,  you  will  not  obtain  an  evenly-illuminated  disc. — 5.  We 
cannot  tell,  because  you  omit  one  element  in  the  calculation,  viz.,  the  diameter 
of  the  condenser. 


Vernon. — We  know  of  no  instantaneous  or  flashing  light  that  equals  in  actinic 
power  that  obtained  from  the  combustion  of  the  following  mixture : — 

Chlorate  of  potash .  8  parts. 

Sulphide  of  antimony  .  4 

Sulphur  .  2  ,, 

Magnesium  filings  or  powder .  2  ,, 

Let  each  of  the  above  be  finely  powdered  before  being  mixed. 

R.  J.  B. — It  will  be  much  better  to  varnish  the  negatives,  even  although  they 
are  to  he  used  only  two  or  three  times.  If  any  of  them  were  to  bo  scratched 
during  the  progress  of  making  the  first  print,  what  would  be  done  about  a 
second  ?  Use  an  aqueous  varnish,  such  as  gum  arabic,  gelatine,  or  albumen. 
This  will  perfectly  well  serve  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  surface  during 
the  few  times  that  the  negatives  will  be  used  ;  and,  when  you  wish  to  clean 
the  plates,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  them  in  water  in  order  to  get  the 
varnish  removed. 

Aspirant  (Bombay). — Although  it  is  desirable  that  you  procuro  a  muffle  at 
once  with  which  to  prosecute  your  experiments  in  burning-in  photographs, 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  do  so.  A  flat  box  or  case  of 
sheet  iron  forms  a  good  substitute  for  a  properly-constructed  muffle.  Wo 
know  from  actual  trial  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  muffle  for  burning-in 
small  photographs  that  may  be  heated  by  gas,  and  may  stand,  if  necessary, 
on  a  drawing-room  table ;  but  until  we  had  made  a  series  of  trials  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  best  form,  and  the  best  method  of  applying  the  heat, 
we  should  not  feel  justified  in  writing  an  account  of  it.  On  your  return  from 
Kurrachee  you  will  find  the  specimens  waiting  for  you  in  Bombay,  as 
directed. 

Bargo  writes  as  follows : — "l.  I  have  been  taking  negatives  now  for  seven 
years,  and  at  rare  intervals  I  get  negatives  extraordinarily  brilliant,  full  of 
detail,  and  with  a  brilliant  positive  appearance,  by  reflected  light.  Ordinarily 
my  negatives  show  very  little  on  the  face  and  are  extremely  dull.  I  have 
tried  to  find  the  cause,  but  as  yet  have  not  been  able.  I  have  sometimes 
attributed  it  to  the  bath,  sometimes  to  the  collodion,  sometimes  to  the  deve¬ 
loper,  and  sometimes  to  the  exposure,  but  further  experience  has  undeceived 
me.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  this  brilliant  appearance  ? — 2.  Can 
you  give  me  any  information  on  the  best  way  of  photographing  mountain 
scenery — mountains  covered  with  snow,  and  with  dark  woods  at  the  base  ? 
How  is  detail  to  be  got  in  both  at  the  same  time  ?  Is  it  an  impossibility? 
My  idea  is  a  weak  developer  with  much  restraining  acid,  and  a  second 
dipping  of  the  negative  in  a  twenty-grain  bath.  I  have  read  many 
years’  Journals,  and  never  remember  seeing  this  particular  subject 
treated.  What  a  boon  would  Mr.  England  confer  on  some  of  us  if  he  would 
give  us  a  few  hints  as  to  how  he  so  successfully  photographs  alpine  scenery!” 

■ - We  reply  : — 1.  If  a  very  brief  exposure  be  given,  the  appearance  of  the 

portrait  negative  when  examined  by  reflected  light  will  be  that  of  an  under¬ 
done  positive,  the  shadows  being  clean  glass.  Not  only  will  the  deepest  tones 
be  thus  represented,  but  also  several  of  those  higher  up  in  the  scale,  the 
result  being  a  picture  of  unnatural  brilliance  and  great  hardness.  (We  are 
assuming  that  all  the  chemicals  are  in  proper  condition.)  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  exposure  be  very  long,  there  is  a  deposit  of  silver  over  all  the  plate, 
including  the  deep  shadows  ;  viewed  by  reflected  light,  as  before,  the  picture 
is  absolutely  flat,  few,  if  any,  details  being  visible.  Between  these  extremes 
pictures  of  any  desired  degree  of  brilliance  may  be  obtained  by  regulating  the 
exposure.  The  best  negatives  are  those  in  which  the  faces  when  seen  by 
reflected  light  appear  as  very  much  over-done  positives. — 2.  A  highly  bromised 
collodion  is  essential  in  the  softening  of  contrasts ;  hut,  in  addition  to  this, 
we  recommend  the  use  of  a  skyshade,  so  as  to  give  a  much  longer  exposure 
to  the  foreground  than  to  the  sky  and  distance. 


W  The  Photographic  Exhibition. — It  will  be  seen,  from  a  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  Spiller  in  another  column,  that  it  has  been  arranged  to  open  the 
Exhibition  Galleries,  Conduit- street,  gratuitously  to  the  general  public, 
as  well  as  to  photographers,  on  the  evenings  of  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  next.  The  Exhibition  will  be  finally  closed  on  Wednesday 
night  next. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
For  the  Week  ending  November  23rd,  1870. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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CRACKS  ON  THE  VARNISHED  COLLODION  FILM. 
Dr.  Vogel  has  lately  called  attention  to  a  very  unpleasant  danger  to 
which  varnished  films  are  exposed,  viz.,  the  cracking  of  the  varnish 
owing  to  some  unequal  contraction  either  of  the  resinous  layer  or  of 
that  of  collodion  immediately  under  it. 

In  a  recent  article  we  referred  more  particularly  to  the  cracking  of 
the  negative  film  and  to  the  causes  of  this  very  troublesome  circum¬ 
stance,  and  we  then  showed  that  the  nature  of  the  collodion  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  production  of  the  negative  has  most  influence  on  the 
cracking  of  the  film ;  and,  further,  that  the  rate  of  development  of 
the  plate  materially  influences  the  result. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  cracking  referred  to  by  Dr.  Vogel  is 
closely  connected  with  that  which  we  ventured  to  draw  attention  to 
at  page  444  of  the  present  volume  of  this  Journal,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  appeared  after  the  varnishing  of  the  negative  and 
that  the  cracks  gradually  extended.  Both  classes  of  cracks  are  the 
result  of  unequal  contraction  of  some  portion  of  the  film.  In  the 
one  case  the  tendency  to  separation  exists  in  the  collodion  layer 
only;  in  the  other  the  resinous  film  is  chiefly  to  blame  for  the 
result.  We  may  contrast  the  two  cases  in  the  following  way  : — 

When  the  tendency  to  separation  exists  in  the  collodion  film  the 
latter  is  usually  found  to  have  an  inclination  to  set  in  ridges.  If 
anything  interferes  with  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  film  the  portions 
lying  between  the  minute  ridges  dry  more  rapidly,  and  in  doing  so 
contract  forcibly,  at  the  same  time  tearing  asunder  the  soft  and  inelastic 
ridge.  If  a  substance  be  added  to  the  collodion  it  is  to  increase  the 
elasticity  of  the  layer  resulting  from  its  evaporation;  the  cracks  will 
no  longer  appear  in  the  negatives  afterwards  prepared  with  it. 

When  the  cracks  are  due  to  the  varnish  and  not  to  the  collodion, 
the  difference  is  but  slight.  Here  the  varnish  on  evaporation  leaves 
a  hard,  inelastic,  resinous  layer.  As  the  resin  loses  volatile  matter 
and  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  as  most  of  these  bodies  do, 
the  resin  contracts,  the  layer  slowly  breaks  up,  and  cracks  appear. 
If  the  subjacent  collodion  be  inelastic  we  might  expect  transparent 
cracks,  or,  if  elastic,  an  unbroken  collodion  film  seen  through  a 
rupture  in  the  layer  of  resin.  The  addition  of  a  very  minute  quan¬ 
tity  of  old  oil  of  lavender  to  the  varnish,  or  of  any  soft  resin,  coun¬ 
teracts  the  tendency  just  alluded  to. 

Unfortunately,  some  time  elapses  before  cracks  caused  by  varnish 
make  their  appearance,  but  when  observed  the  remedy  proposed  by 
Dr.  Vogel  serves  the  purpose  well.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  he 
rubs  dry  lampblack  over  the  plate  so  as  to  fill  up  the  depressions, 
and  then  coats  the  plate  with  a  weak  solution  of  gum  arabic.  We 
may  add  that  weak  gelatine  may  be  substituted  for  the  gum  with 
advantage.  When  protected  by  the  layer  of  gum  or  gelatine  the  film 
holds  together  well,  no  doubt  because  further  evaporation  from  the 
resinous  layer,  as  well  as  absorption  of  oxj^gen  bj^  the  latter,  is  pre¬ 
vented.  It  is  highly  probable  that  a  very  thin  film  of  albumen 
would  serve  the  same  purpose ;  this,  however,  we  have  not  tried. 


THE  ART  IN  LONDON. 

A  brief  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Solomon  in  our  last  number  treats  of  a 
subject  in  which  every  professional  photographer  in  London  must 


feel  a  keen  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  connected  with  commercial 
success.  The  charge  brought  by  our  worthy  citizen  is  that  the  speci¬ 
mens  which  are  exhibited  in  many  of  the  show-cases  of  our  metro¬ 
politan  photographers  are  faded,  and  that  the  show-cases  themselves 
are  managed  in  a  slovenly  manner.  The  former  allegation  is  but  too 
true ;  it  is  a  statement  that  any  person  who  chooses  to  take  a  walk 
through  our  streets  and  thoroughfares  can  be  at  no  loss  to  verify. 

When  a  professional  photographer  from  the  provinces  visits 
London,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  art  in  the  most  obvious  way,  viz.,  b}T  an  examination  of  the 
specimens  that  are  exhibited  in  the  windows  and  show-cases  of  the 
photographers.  True,  the  scrutiny  to  which  these  are  subjected  is 
of  a  more  searching  and  technical  nature  than  that  which  they  have 
to  undergo  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  result  of  the  examination 
ought  to  be  instructive,  although  it  may  not  be  considered  complimen¬ 
tary  ;  couched  in  the  mildest  language  at  our  command,  the  verdict, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  will  be  something  like  the  following : — “  Well, 
I  expected  to  find  the  art  in  a  very  different  state  in  London.” 

The  public,  we  have  said,  are  not  so  critical  as  those  within  the 
pale.  But  so  many  good  photographs  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
every  person  of  taste  that  it  may  be  said  that  art-education  has 
universally  been  going  on  among  the  public;  and  to  trust  to  the 
fancied  ignorance  of  that  public  as  to  what  constitutes  good  work, 
and  make  this  an  excuse  for  exhibiting  what  is  bad,  is  an  utterly 
mistaken  policy.  The  public,  ignorant  though  it  may  be  in  many 
technical  matters,  knows  perfectly  well  when  the  once  rosy-tinted 
face  of  the  photograph  has  assumed  a  saffron  hue ;  it  knows,  further, 
when  the  fresh  bloom  of  the  plain  photograph  has  yielded  to  the 
influences  of  time,  and  has  indicated  unmistakable  symptoms  of 
fading.  These  things  a  long-suffering  public  knows  quite  well,  and 
all-uneducated  in  such  matters  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  it  has  sense 
enough  to  reason  thus : — “  If  these  specimens,  which  are  exhibited  to 
attract  customers,  and  which  are  presumably  the  best  that  the  artist 
can  produce,  are; thus  sallow  and  faded,  what  may  we  not  expect  the 
ordinary  run  of  work  to  become  in  a  short  time?”  The  logic  is 
unanswerable. 

It  is  only  a  few  dajrs  since  we  saw  in  the  show-case  of  a  photo¬ 
grapher,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  the  site  of  the  old  Fleet  Prison,  at 
least  one  (the  leading)  specimen  that  has  done  duty  since  the  summer 
of  1864.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  extreme  case.  Not  so;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  take  a  walk  through  Cheapside,  for  example,  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  this  custom  prevails  even  among  those  whom  we  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  designate  our  ablest  photographers.  We  know  of  one  case 
in  which  a  large  and  imposing  portrait  of  a  gentleman  has  been 
exhibited  since  1866.  We  have  no  fault  whatever  to  find  with  the 
portrait  in  question ;  its  merits  as  a  work  of  art  were  recognised  by 
the  prize  committee  of  a  local  exhibition.  What  we  have  to  remark 
is  that  the  public  must  experience  a  feeling  of  insipidity  at  seeing 
the  familiar  photograph  day  after  day  and  month  after  month  as  they 
pass.  As  a  change  of  dietary  is  proverbially  good  for  the  digestive 
organs,  so  assuredly  will  a  change  of  pictures  in  the  show-case  prove 
to  be  good  for  the  financial  department  of  the  artist’s  business. 

It  is  impossible  to  render  the  show-case  too  attractive ;  and  to 
make  it  sufficiently  so  ought  to  be  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the 
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photographer.  Lot  the  best,  and  only  the  very  best,  works  in  the 
repertoire  be  selected  for  exhibition;  consider  no  care  too  great  to  be 
bestowed  in  keeping  them  neat  and  clean,  and  at  frequent  intervals 
make  an  entire  change  in  them.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  a  bad  idea 
to  isolate  one  specimen  from  the  others  and  allow  it  always  to  remain, 
but  with  a  special  intimation  that  as  a  proof  that  Mr.  So-and-so’s 
photographs  do  not  fade,  this  specimen  has  been  exposed  in  the 
frame  since  1860  (or  other  date). 

A  word  concerning  the  show-cases  themselves.  If  they  are  so 
placed  that  the  sun’s  rays  fall  upon  them,  let  the  glass  with  which 
they  are  covered  be  carefully  selected,  so  as  to  be  free  from  spots, 
tears,  and  waves,  for  each  of  these  cast  unpleasant  shadows  on  the 
pictures  and  give  an  appearance  of  defects  where  no  defect  realty 
exists.  For  this  purpose  thin  plate-glass,  as  free  from  colour  as  pos¬ 
sible,  ought  to  be  selected. 

If  the  photographer  look  upon  the  show-case  as  the  bait  by  which 
he  has  to  allure  his  customers,  he  will  see  how  important  it  is  that 
no  defect  exist  in  it. 


We  are  happy  to  find  that  in  Dublin  photography  is  now  much 
employed  by  architects  and  builders  for  copying  plans  and  recording 
the  progress  of  works  at  certain  periods.  At  a  recent  conversazione, 
given  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland,  the  walls  of 
the  room  in  which  the  meeting  was  held  were  almost  completely 
covered  with  photographs  of  buildings  in  different  stages  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  of  different  styles  of  architecture.  On  making  inquiries, 
we  were  informed  that  many  architects  in  Ireland  who  have  extensive 
practice  in  their  profession  prefer  to  have  their  plans  copied  by 
means  of  photography  rather  than  to  entrust  them  to  clerks  for  repro¬ 
duction.  Many  buildings  are  now  erected  by  time  contracts,  by 
which  the  builder  is  bound  to  have  certain  portions  of  his  work 
finished  by  a  certain  date  and  the  whole  completed  at  a  given  time. 
Photography  here  steps  in  and  supplies  incontestable  proof  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  successive  stipulations  of  the  contract.  Again  : 
builders  erecting  houses  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  send  the 
architect  photographs  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  show  how  the 
work  progresses.  All  these  are  important  everyday  applications  of 
our  art-science,  which  indicate  that  it  is  surety,  however  slowly  and 
quietly,  extending  its  sphere  of  operations.  We  are  glad,  also,  to 
know  that  the  Irish  Institute  of  Architects  is  not  behind  other 
institutions  in  showing  its  sense  of  the  value  of  photography,  by 
giving  the  chief  place  on  its  walls  to  the  productions  of  the  camera. 


We  understand  that  a  new  claimant  for  photo-art  favour  is  about  to 
appear  in  the  form  of  the  Woodbury  Gallery  of  Nature  and  Art, 
which  is  to  be  published  monthly,  each  number  of  which  is  to  con¬ 
tain  three  photographs  printed  by  the  Woodburytype  process, 
accompanied  by  explanatory  text.  The  size  is  to  be  cro  wn  quarto. 
The  pictorial  representations  will  consist  of  the  reproduction  of 
paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  portraits,  and  scenes  from  nature. 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Mars  ton  are  to  be  the  publishers. 


As  the  solar  eclipse  of  the  22nd  inst.  is  creating  much  interest  in 
scientific  circles,  and,  further,  as  it  will  be  partially  visible  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  may  be  of  use  to  give,  in  a  tabulated  form,  the 
hours  at  which  the  eclipse  will  commence  in  several  places  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  : — 


Pi,  ACE. 

Time  of  Com¬ 
mencement. 

Time 

of  Greatest 
Phase. 

Proportion  of 
the  San’s  Disc 
Obscured. 

The  time  of 
Termination. 

Greenwich  . 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

It.  M. 

11  8  A.M. 

12  25 

0-814 

1  42  P.M. 

Cambridge  . 

11  9  „ 

12  26 

0808 

1  42  „ 

Oxford . 

11  1  „ 

12  18 

0  813 

1  85  „ 

Liverpool  . 

10  52  „ 

12  8 

0804 

1  24  „ 

E  linburgh  . 

10  58  „ 

12  7 

0  788 

1  21  „ 

Dublin . 

10  34  „ 

11  50 

0  812 

1  6  „ 

Our  friends  who  reside  in  the  localities  indicated  above  will,  there- 
Ime,  know  at  what  time  to  prepare  for  the  forthcoming  eclipse,  so  far 
as  it  v ill  be  visible  in  this  country.  The  time  here  given  is  the  local 

mean  time  in  each  case. 


ON  THE  ACCELERATION  OF  EXPOSURES  IN  THE 

CAMERA. 

The  subject  of  the  modification  of  the  camera  image  by  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  extraneous  light  is  attracting  more  and  more  attention. 
Having  made  many  trials  of  the  system  which  I  lately  suggested 
since  my  publication  on  the  subject  I  return  to  it  here,  the  rather  as 
I  think  that  some  of  the  views  taken  upon  the  subject  by  those  who 
have  written  on  it  are  not  quite  accurate. 

The  idea  of  admitting  white  diffused  light  upon  the  image  is  known 
to  be  quite  old.  Cameras  lined  with  white  were  occasionally  used 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  or  more  ago.  Mr.  Gage  proposed  a  plan 
and,  I  believe,  patented  it,  of  exposing  the  lens  for  a  few  moments, 
either  before  or  after  making  the  picture,  to  a  surface  of  black  vel¬ 
vet.  Mr.  Blair  revived  the  white-lining  plan.  But  a  more  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  was  made  by  M.  de  Constant  De- 
lessert,  who  experimented  with  separate  slips  of  cardboard,  and 
thus  ascertained  the  advantage  of  limiting  the  extraneous  illumina¬ 
tion  to  particular  portions  of  the  image.  His  experiments  have  been 
more  particularly  directed  to  portraiture.  Next,  M.  Bazin  inserted 
red  cells  into  his  camera  front,  availing  himself  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  red  light. 

My  own  share  in  the  work  has  consisted  in  apptying  this  principle 
of  using  red  light  to  a  local  use  instead  of  a  general,  by  inserting 
red  cardboard,  cut  to  a  particular  shape,  in  the  camera.  In  M. 
Bazin’s  plan  the  red  light  fell  on  all  parts  of  the  image  equally,  or 
nearly  so.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  an  incorrect  principle.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  assistant  light  should  be  made  to  act 
where  it  is  wanted,  and  not  where  it  is  not.  I  have  also  sought  to 
determine  the  general  principles  by  which  we  should  be  guided  in 
applying  this  aid  to  landscapes.  The  following  are  the  conclusions 
which  I  have  reached  ; — A  red  lining  covering  the  whole  inside  of 
the  camera  is  not  at  all  to  be  recommended ;  a  white  one  is  still 
worse.  Any  plan  that  extends  the  red  or  white  illumination  over 
the  whole  image  is  radically  bad.  Any  device  that  tends  to  throw  the 
strong  light  from  the  sky  over  the  rest  of  the  image  injures  it.  If 
allowed  to  act  to  a  small  extent  it  causes  flatness;  to  a  longer  one, 
fog.  Therefore  the  red  pasteboard  should  be  applied  only  against 
the  top  of  the  camera,  and  should  extend  downwards  as  much  only 
as  may  correspond  with  the  object,  and  should,  in  no  case,  extend  so 
far  as  to  come  opposite  the  sky,  or  any  portions  of  it.  To  accomplish 
this  I  take  a  piece  of  white  pasteboard  of  sufficient  length  and  bend 
it  twice  across  so  that  the  middle  portion  fits  against  the  top  of  the 
inside  of  the  camera,  the  sides  extending  down  the  sides  of  the 
camera,  and  resting  against  the  bottom.  These  side-pieces  are  cut 
tapering  so  that  where  they  touch  the  bottom  they  are  about  an  inch 
wide.  The  inside  of  the  pasteboard  is  coloured  pale  rose-colour  with 
a  very  weak  solution  of  carmine  in  water,  to  which  a  trace  of  ammo¬ 
nia  lias  been  added.  The  lower  ends  of  the  sides,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  come  opposite  the  sky  portions  of  the  image,  are 
blackened  with  ink.  As  there  is  very  generally  more  sky  at  one 
side  of  a  landscape  than  at  the  other,  I  carry  the  blackening  an 
unequal  distance  upwards  on  the  two  side-pieces,  making  one  black  for 
about  two-thirds  of  the  space,  and  the  other  for  about  one-third' 
These  may  be  made  to  correspond  to  either  side  of  the  camera  as 
may  be  wanted,  by  removing  the  piece  and  turning  it  one-half  round 
and  replacing  it  the  other  side  foremost  in  the  camera. 

Used  in  this  way  I  have  found  the  application  most  useful  in 
certain  cases.  When  the  foreground  is  badly  lighted  the  red  card¬ 
board  is  extremely  useful,  as  also  when  there  are  masses  of  foliage 
to  one  side  of  a  picture  more  or  less  imperfectly  lighted.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  picture  is  brightly  lighted  throughout,  especially 
where  the  foreground  gets  a  good  clear  light,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  use  the  accelerating  cards.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience.  I  now  alwajrs  take  these  cards  with  me  in  going  out  to 
photograph,  and  use  them  frequently  and  with  satisfaction.  What  I 
say  in  favour  of  the  system  is  based  upon  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  experience,  and  I  would  be  sorry  to  give  up  what  I  have 
found  to  be  a  valuable  aid. 

The  latest  suggestion  in  connection  with  the  subject  is  Mr.  Gris¬ 
wold’s  idea  of  a  translucent  diaphragm.  This  is  a  convenient  way 
of  operating  I  should  judge,  but  I  have  not  tried  it,  because  it  is 
liable  to  the  same  objection  of  throwing  the  light  over  the  whole 
surface,  whereas,  as  I  work,  I  can  compensate  by  the  cards  for 
unequal  illumination,  at  least  to  some  extent ;  and  this  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  principal  attraction  of  the  whole  method  where  in¬ 
stantaneous  negatives  in  very  rapid  exposures  are  wanted. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  an  extra  piece  of  card  painted  entiiely 
black,  so  that  when  either  side  of  the  picture  does  not  need  any 
helping,  being  better  without,  then  the  black  shield  may  be  laid 
against  that  side  and  completely  cover  that  part  of  the  red  card. 
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From  my  own  experiments  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  idea 
of  using  extraneous  light  is  really  useful.  When  well  managed  it 
does  not,  as  might  be  imagined,  tend  to  produce  fog  or  veiling,  and  I 
think  that  it  will  in  future  be  adopted  by  many  photographers ;  but 
I  must  repeat  what  I  have  said  before— that  all  methods  which  dis¬ 
tribute  a  strong  light  in  all  directions  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
brilliancy  of  the  picture,  and  therefore  do  not  deserve  adoption, 
except  for  instantaneous  exposures. 

It  should  be  well  understood  that  the  influences  of  red  and  of 
white  light  admitted  into  the  camera  image  differ  radically. 

First,  as  to  white  light.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  very  faintly- 
lighted  parts  of  the  subject  receive  a  light  which,  when  compared 
with  the  most  strongly  lighted,  is  as  1  to  50,  whilst  there  are 
some  portions  of  absolute  shadow  on  which  the  light  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  0.  Let  us  also  suppose  that  this  light,  of  which  the  inten¬ 
sity  is  measured  by  1,  is  so  weak  that  its  image  cannot  be  developed 
at  all.  It  is  then  evident  that  these  very  faintly-lighted  parts  will 
appear  as  absolute  shadows,  and  thus  there  will  be  a  certain  deficiency 
of  detail  in  the  shadows. 

If  now  we  admit  a  faint  light  all  over  the  picture,  the  intensity  of 
which  faint  light  is  equal  to  1,  the  whole  relations  will  be  changed. 
The  intensity  of  the  very  faint  parts  will  be  raised  to  2,  at  which 
point  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  developable.  The  absolute  shadows 
receiving  previously  0  of  light  will  now  receive  1 ;  but  by  supposi¬ 
tion  this  amount  is  not  capable  of  development,  they  will,  therefore, 
remain  absolute  shadows.  The  highest  light  will  receive  a  strength 
of  light  measured  by  51 — scarcely  an  appreciable  change.  With  inter¬ 
mediate  degrees  the  effect  will  be  intermediate. 

Evidently  the  effect  here  is  altogether  beneficial.  Unfortunately 
we  cannot  command  this  exact  portion  of  light.  We  cannot  be  sure 
of  not  admitting  more  or  less.  If  more,  then  the  shadows  become 
greyish  instead  of  rich  black  ;  if  less,  we  miss  our  object. 

With  a  pure  red  light  the  case  is  altogether  different.  With  it  we 
enhance  the  action  of  the  lights  without  acting  upon  the  absolute 
shadows.  We  therefore  increase  the  detail  in  the  shadows  without 
taking  from  their  richness  and  brilliancy.  Whilst  the  white  light 
tended  to  soft,  fiat  pictures,  the  red  tends  to  soft,  brilliant  pictures, 
and  no  one  can  hesitate  where  to  award  the  preference.  And, 
further,  when  we  localise  the  effect  by  placing  the  red  card¬ 
board  against  such  portions  of  the  interior  as  correspond  with  parts 
of  the  image  imperfectly  lighted,  we  get  a  double  gain — more  soft¬ 
ness  and  more  harmony ;  we  tend  to  avoid  harshness  and  crudeness, 
and  to  escape  those  vexatious  images  of  which  one  part  refuses  to 
come  out  until  some  other  part  is  over-developed. 

For  portraiture  as  well  as  landscapes,  this  mode  of  operating  will 
have  evident  advantages  in  gaining  softness  without  sacrificing  bril¬ 
liancy.  When  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  or  the  side  farthest  from 
the  light,  needs  increased  light,  a  lining  corresponding  with  those 
portions  of  red  cardboard  will  be  advisable ;  or,  if  the  object  be 
simply  to  gain  in  rapidity,  the  whole  interior  may  be  lined,  or  any 
other  device  may  be  used  to  admit  red  light  over  the  whole  image. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

The  effect  of  ammonia  on  varnish  demands  attention  if  the  practice 
of  printing  upon  washed  and  fumed  sensitive  paper  is  to  be  nation¬ 
alised,  as  there  appears  reason  to  suppose  it  will  be.  Mr.  G. 
Watmough  Webster,  in  the  postscript  to  his  good  and  practical 
article  on  the  subject,  seems  (or  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  article 
did  seem)  inclined  to  believe  that  the  action  would  be  innocuous.  I 
have  heard  of  cases  from  which  a  conclusion  of  a  different  nature 
would  have  to  be  drawn — cases  in  which  the  varnish  was  attacked  by 
the  ammonia,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  the  negative.  Here 
arises  the  question — What  kinds  of  varnish  successfully  resist  the 
action  of  ammoniacal  vapours?  We  know  well  that  lac,  of  which 
several  photographic  varnishes  are  composed,  succumbs  under  the 
influence  of  alkaline  solutions ;  if  a  varnished  plate  be  immersed  in 
a  hot  solution  of  soda  or  potashes  the  varnish  immediately  gives  way. 
Now,  seeing  that  some  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  vapours 
from  the  ammonia-fumed  paper  have  injured  the  negative  by  acting 
on  its  varnish,  a  question  of  some  value  to  photographers  is  raised, 
namely — What  kind  of  gums  or  resins  suitable  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses  are  unacted  upon  by  ammonia?  Now,  Mr.  Webster,  here  is  a 
subject  which  will  form  a  worthy  pendant  to  your  former  article. 
We  want  to  use  the  fumed  paper,  but  we  do  not  want  to  run  any  risk 
of  having  our  negatives  injured. 

The  Blair-Johnson-Firling  controversy  being  still  unfinished,  does 
not  yet  afford  me  a  subject  on  which  to  offer  a  passing  comment.  I 


wait  to  see  all  that  has  to  be  advanced  before  making  up  my  mind 
as  to  the  position  that  Mr.  Johnson’s  patent  will  hold  when  all  has 
been  said.  I,  in  common  with  others,  would  be  much  gratified  to 
have  the  following  questions  answered: — Is  the  process  of  carbon 
printing  by  single  transfer  an  infringement  of  the  patent  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  or  that  of  any  other  person  ?  Having  before  my  mind’s  eye 
a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  double  transfer  process  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  feeling  that  it  cannot  be  assailed,  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  the 
position  of  the  method  by  single  transfer.  If  this  should  come  under 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Johnson,  I  wish  him  to  know  that  a  few  words 
from  him  on  this  subject  would  not  be  unwelcome.  I  do  not 
purpose  commencing  the  manufacture  of  carbon  tissue ;  but,  while 
acknowledging  the  liberality  of  the  company  with  which  Mr. 
Johnson  is  connected  in.  offering  their  materials  to  photographers, 
I  should  like  to  know  if,  in  the  event  of  circumstances  occurring  to 
prevent  me  obtaining  my  tissue  from  the  Autotype  Company,  I  might 
use  tissue  prepared  by  myself,  my  assistant,  or  any  other  person  who, 
“  for  love  or  money,”  might  feel  inclined  to  supply  me  with  what  was 
required.  May  I,  for  example,  although  a  licensee  of  the  Autotype 
Company,  be  permitted  to  use  the  tissue  advertised  by  another 
maker  ? 

Has  any  person  ever  tried,  as  a  substitute  for  glass,  paper,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  collodio-bromide  process,  a  film  composed  of  simple 
gelatine  with  the  addition  of  chrome  alum  ?  A  film  of  this  kind  is 
very  easily  prepared.  It  is  only  necessary  to  pour  out  the  solution 
upon  a  sheet  of  glass  or  tin.  I  prefer  the  latter,  as  the  gelatine  sepa¬ 
rates  from  it  with  so  much  facility ;  however,  glass  will  answer  very 
well,  and  it  has  this  advantage— that  one  surface  will  be  beauti¬ 
fully  smooth.  A  film  of  this  kind,  being  quite  insoluble  in  water, 
offers  a  medium  which  might  be  useful  in  dry  collodion  processes.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  has  been  previously  suggested  for  this  purpose ; 
if  it  has,  no  harm  is  done. 

The  Photographic  Exhibition  has  been  open  and  has  run  its  course 
since  last  I  addressed  my  readers.  The  first  question  that  naturally 
arises  is— How  does  it  compare  with  previous  exhibitions  ?  I  think 
it  compares  fairly.  The  number  of  works  exhibited  is  scarcely  up  to 
that  of  last  year,  but  in  respect  of  quality  it  is  not  inferior.  It  is  not 
a  little  striking  to  observe  how  very  few  London  photographers  show 
their  works.  Taking  it  for  all  in  all  it  was  a  good  exhibition,  and 
represented  very  fairly  the  position  of  the  art  as  at  present  prac¬ 
tised  throughout  the  country. 

The  improvement  in  the  camera  stand  that  has  been  suggested  in 
your  pages  by  Mr.  Baynliam  Jones  will  be  utilised  by  many.  It  is 
a  terrible  nuisance  to  have  to  damage  one’s  nails  and  waste  one’s 
patience  in  picking  from  out  its  longitudinal  recess  the  slender  cross 
bar  or  strut  by  which  the  two  divisions  of  each  leg  of  the  stand  are 
kept  apart.  The  folding  and  hinged  strut  described  by  you  ought  to 
suit  admirably.  But  I  do  not  quite  see  how  this  adjunct  can  be 
applied  to  Price’s  stand,  which  you  say  you  are  about  to  do  ;  for  it  is 
a  peculiarity  in  this  stand  that  between  the  divided  limb  an  extension 
bar  or  piece  slides  up  and  down  so  as  to  permit  of  the  lengthening  of 
the  stand.  If  one  of  the  hinged  struts  be  used,  it  will  either  have  to 
be  placed  very  close  to  the  upper  end,  or  top,  of  the  stand,  or  then  it 
will  have  to  be  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  double  leg,  otherwise 
the  single  sliding  leg  will  not  find  a  passage  through  which  to  go. 


THE  NITRO-IRON  DEVELOPER. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  that  so  few  have  tried  the  nitro-iron  developer 
recommended  by  you ;  in  fact,  no  one  appears  to  have  tried  the  one 
recommended  in  the  number  of  the  Journal  for  August  26,  for  I 
feel  sure  that  if  they  had  tried  it  they  would  have  written  to  thank 
you  for  it,  as  I  now  do,  for  a  better  developer  I  never  used,  nor  yet 
one  nearly  so  good. 

Now  a  word  or  two  as  to  my  experience  with  the  best  developer  (I 
see  from  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  that  some  one  has  found  out 
“  the  best  toning  bath,”  but  I  have  not  tried  it  yet). 

I  first  mixed  the  ingredients  in  exactly  the  proportions  you  gave, 
but  at  first  had  some  difficulty  in  making  the  gas.  My  apparatus 
was  all  right,  and  so  were  the  two  solutions,  but  I  found  I  had  not 
applied  sufficient  heat  to  the  Florence  flask ;  for,  although  an  occa¬ 
sional  bubble  of  gas  passed  from  the  flask  to  the  bottle  containing 
the  “  basis,”  it  did  not  appear  to  alter  it  in  any  way.  I  at  last  applied 
the  flame  of  a  candle  in  addition  to  the  small  spirit-lamp  I  was  using. 
The  mixture  immediately  began  to  boil  violently,  and  the  gas  passed 
off  in  large  quantities,,  soon  turning  the  “  basis  ”  into  a  dark  brown 
colour. 
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The  bottle  containing  the  basis  should  only  be  filled  to  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  top,  as  the  gas  and  the  heat  combined  cause  the 
mixture  to  expand  considerably.  The  apparatus — exclusive  of  the 
gas  tubing  and  jet  which  I  now  use — cost  me  about  one  shilling. 

Twenty  ounces  of  the  basis  will  make  seventy  or  eighty  ounces  of 
developer,  and,  after  the  first  trial,  the  trouble  is  a  bagatelle. 

I  at  first  used  the  developer  too  strong,  and  it  caused  a  slight  fog ; 
I  then  added  a  little  more  acid  and  distilled  water,  and  the  next 
negative  was  the  finest  I  have  ever  taken.  If  not  made  too  strong 
it  may  be  kept  on  the  plate  a  long  time  without  fog,  and  the  negatives 
require  very  little  strengthening,  and,  I  think,  landscapes  would 
require  none  at  all ;  but  I  have  only  tried  it  for  portraits. 

I  work  out  of  doors,  and,  with  the  ordinary  iron  developer,  had 
difficulty  in  getting  brilliant  negatives.  I  have  none  now. 

I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  camera  stands  and  cameras,  but 
this  must  stand  over  for  another  time.  George  Bromley. 


AN  APPARATUS  FOR  THE  RAPID  FILTRATION  OF 
COLLODION. 

We  find  in  the  last  number  of  Bulletin  Beige  de  la  Pliotographie  the 
description  of  an  apparatus  which  enables  us  to  filter  large  quantities 
of  collodion  in  a  very  short  time,  and  which  prevents  the  evaporation 
of  the  ether  and  alcohol. 

The  subjoined  diagram  will  facilitate  the  better  understanding  of 
this  contrivance : — A  is  a  large,  wide-mouthed  bottle,  in  which  is 
placed  a  funnel  e ,  with  a  long  bent  tube.  This  funnel  is  covered  with 


a  piece  of  very  fine  muslin  and  a  paper  filter,  which  must  be  tied 
over  the  wide  end  of  the  funnel  in  a  secure  manner.  B  is  a  bottle 
for  receiving  the  filtered  collodion.  C  is  an  empty  bottle  connected 
with  bottle  A  by  means  of  a  bent  tube/.  D  is  a  large  vessel,  which 
may  be  made  of  wood,  and  which  has  near  its  bottom  a  tap.  From 
this  tap  leads  a  flexible  tube  g  into  the  bottle  C.  There  is  a  funnel  h, 
which  serves  to  admit  the  collodion  to  be  filtered  into  the  bottle  A. 
Of  course  all  these  bottles,  except  B,  must  be  stopped  quite  air-tight. 

When  the  collodion  is  put  into  the  bottle  A  the  tap  of  the  water 
vessel  D  is  opened,  and  the  water  will  flow  into  C,  pressing  the  air 
out  of  it  through  the  tube/ into  bottle  A,  which  will,  of  course,  force 
the  collodion  through  the  funnel  e  into  the  bottle  B.  The  rapidity  of 
the  filtration  can  be  regulated  by  opening  the  tap  of  D  more  or  less, 
and  a  heavier  pressure  can  be  obtained  b}’’  placing  the  vessel  D 
Higher-  than  it  is  shown  in  the  diagram. 


ON  LENSES,  DIAPHRAGMS,  AND  FOCUSSING.* 

Central  stops  which  are  applied  from  the  outside  are  now  in  general 
use.  They  are  of  different  apertures,  to  be  used  as  required.  The 
stop  with  the  largest  aperture  is  used  in  bad  light,  and  produces 
pictures  not  so  sharp  as  a  smaller  oue  would  do,  and  which,  at  the 
'  Photographische  Zeitung. 


same  time,  would  also  increase  the  depth  of  focus,  by  which  is 
understood  the  greatest  possible  equalising  of  the  sharpness  of  objects 
at  different  distances  ;  and,  therefore,  the  largest  stop  is  mostly  used 
for  busts  or  vignettes,  the  middle  one  for  standing  figures,  and  the 
smallest  for  groups.  The  smaller  the  stop  the  longer  must  be  the 
time  of  exposure.  With  a  very  small  stop  it  is  even  possible  to  take 
good  landscapes  and  reproductions  with  a  portrait  lens. 

A  necessary  quality  in  a  lens  is  its  power  of  illumination.  This 
depends  on  the  materials  of  which  the  glass  is  made  (the  most 
colourless  is  the  best),  its  careful  polish,  and  its  focal  length  com¬ 
pared  with  its  diameter.  The  shorter  the  focal  length  in  proportion 
to  the  diameter  of  the  lens  the  more  strength  of  light  it  possesses, 
but  the  less  depth  of  focus.  Power  of  light  and  depth  of  focus  are 
not  found  together  in  the  same  lens.  The  quality  of  the  light  is  not 
equal  everywhere.  It  differs  in  the  different  geographical  positions 
of  the  countries ;  therefore,  in  the  north  more  powerful  lenses  are 
wanted  than  in  the  south.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  more  or 
less  favourable  position  of  the  glass  house ;  and,  finally,  a  stronger  lens 
is  required  in  winter  than  in  summer.  We,  therefore,  want  different 
systems  of  lenses.  We  have  classified  them  in  the  following  order : — 

No.  0  has,  in  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  the  longest 
focus  and  the  smallest  power  of  light;  but,  as  a  consequence,  the 
greatest  depth  of  focus,  and  gives  the  largest  picture,  when  used  at 
an  appropriate  distance. 

No.  1  has  a  proportionately  shorter  focus,  greater  power  of  light, 
less  depth,  and  gives  a  smaller  picture. 

No.  2  has  still  less  focal  length  but  more  power  of  light,  and  there¬ 
fore  reduces  the  depth  and  the  size  of  the  picture. 

Nos.  3  and  4  give  very  little  depth  and  the  smallest  pictures, 
arising  from  their  short  focal  length  and  superior  power  of  light. 
The  latter  ought,  therefore,  only  to  be  used  where  a  very  short  ex¬ 
posure  is  wanted,  as  in  taking  children,  or  in  badly-lighted  galleries, 
and  on  dull  days. 

In  using  the  same  stop,  the  depth  of  focus  increases  the  smaller 
the  picture  is  taken  or  the  farther  off  from  the  object  the  camera  is ; 
and,  vice  versa,  it  is  lessened  when  brought  nearer,  and  will  be  lost 
altogether  if  the  size  of  the  picture  be  increased  too  much.  If, 
therefore,  with  the  lenses  of  system  4 — of  three,  four,  or  five  inches 
diameter — cartes  de  visite  are  taken,  the  result  will  be,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  distance,  the  obtaining  of  not  only  satisfactory  but  very 
sharp  and  round  pictures,  which  we  beg  particularly  to  notice. 

A  comparison  respecting  the  power  of  light  and  the  depth  of  focus 
of  two  lenses  of  the  same  diameter  are  only  of  value  when  the  pic¬ 
tures  taken  with  them  are  made  of  the  same  size ;  and  the  lens  of 
longer  focus  must  therefore  be  removed  so  far  off  from  the  object  till 
the  same  size  is  obtained  as  that  by  the  one  of  shorter  focus.  It  should 
be  understood  that  the  diaphragms  used  must  be  of  the  same  aper¬ 
ture.  On  a  comparison  of  this  kind  the  remarks  on  the  different 
qualities  of  the  different  systems  are  based. 

Large  lenses  of  seven,  six,  five,  and  four  inches’  diameter  are 
generally  made  after  system  0,  which  enables  them  to  take  very 
large  pictures,  and  groups  containing  a  great  number  of  figures.  A 
portrait  lens  gives,  as  is  known,  a  not  very  even  or  flat  picture,  but 
the  system  0  gives,  in  this  respect,  the  best. 

Some  lenses  of  five  and  four  inches’  diameter  are  often  made  after 
system  1,  and  are  used  by  photographers  who  want  a  lens  possessing 
great  rapidity.  But  an  operator  who  can  do  with  system  0  is  advised 
to  adopt  it ;  in  fact,  in  most  of  the  large  photographic  establishments 
this  system  is  commonly  adopted  for  larger  lenses.  The  small  and 
middle  lenses,  up  to  three  inches’  diameter,  are  generally  constructed 
after  s}rstems  1  and  2,  and  some  portrait  lenses  after  2,  but  the  com¬ 
bined  landscape  and  portrait  lenses  after  both  1  and  2. 

In  all  cases  where  the  lenses  are  constructed  after  this  system  tbe 
photographer  must  first  determine  whether  he  wants  a  lens  possess¬ 
ing  great  rapidity,  or  one  of  great  depth  of  focus  and  sharpness.  In 
the  first  instance  he  must  choose  a  lens  of  short  focus,  and  in  the 
second  one  of  longer  focus,  which  latter  also  gives  a  larger  picture. 

Very  often  the  choice  of  a  lens  of  short  focus  is  necessitated  by 
the  shortness  of  the  glass  house  where  it 'is  to  be  used,  as  this  lens 
allows  a  shorter  distance  from  the  sitter.  But  the  loss  of  depth  of 
focus  in  very  powerful  lenses  can  be  remedied  by  using  smaller  stops, 
and  the  difference  in  the  time  of  exposure  will  here  be  of  no  great 
consequence. 

Although  the  lenses  of  the  same  system  possess  the  same  angle  of 
light,  they  will  work  quicker  the  smaller  their  diameter  is,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  lens  of  one  and  a-lialf  inch  diameter  will  act  more  rapidly 
than  a  lens  of  three  inches  of  the  same  system.  In  this  respect 
very  often  unwarrantable  expectations  are  held,  and  therefore  we 
allude  to  it  here.  Lenses  of  two,  two  and  a-quarter,  two  and  a-half, 
and  three  inches  of  system  3,  and  of  two,  three,  four,  and  five  inches 
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of  system  4,  are  very  often  used  for  cartes  de  visile,  as  they  give  but 
small  pictures. 

With  regard  to  focussing  with  these  lenses,  though  the  chemical 
and  optical  focus  are  strictly  adjusted,  always  focus  the  remotest  eye 
of  a  person,  when  taking  half  profile,  as  in  this  case  the  nearer  por¬ 
tions  of  the  face  of  the  person  will  be  equally  sharp  on  the  negative. 
If  the  picture  on  the  ground  glass,  when  focussed  on  a  certain  point, 
appear  to  be  equally  sharp  or  otherwise  on  different  points  at  equal 
distances  before  or  behind  the  exact  focussed  point,  this  will  not  be 
the  case  in  the  negative,  provided  the  camera  be  perfectly  fitted  and 
the  glass  used  for  the  negative  be  quite  flat ;  the  focussed  point  will 
still  remain  the  sharpest,  but  the  nearer  part  will  be  sharper  than 
the  more  remote  one.  This  can  be  accepted  as  a  rule.  Of  course, 
in  a  dark  slide  which  has  been  used  for  some  time,  the  corners  which 
support  the  plate  may  be  slightly  displaced,  and  then,  certainly,  the 
result  will  differ  from  the  above.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  when 
selecting  a  lens,  to  make  careful  trials  with  it  before  the  operator  will 
be  able  to  produce  sharp  pictures  with  certainty. 

A  picture  will  be  the  more  correct  the  larger  the  lens  with  which 
it  has  been  produced  ;  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  trying  to  make  large 
pictures  with  small  lenses.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  troublesome 
to  make  very  small  pictures  with  too  large  lenses  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  different  lenses  for  different  purposes. 

The  largest  picture  of  a  standing  person  to  be  obtained  from  a  lens 
ought  not  to  surpass  half  the  focal  length  of  the  same.  For  instance  : 
if  a  lens  be  nine  inches  in  focal  length,  the  largest  picture  to  be 
obtained  of  a  standing  figure  ought  not  to  be  longer  than  four  and 
a-half  or  four  and  three-quarter  inches,  measured  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  feet.  The  size  of  the  face  of  a  vignette  or  bust,  measured 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  chin,  must  not  surpass  the  sixth  part 
of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

In  taking  standing  figures,  as  is  generally  done  for  cartes  de  visile, 
there  is  another  rule  to  be  observed  in  selecting  a  lens ;  this  is — that 
the  distance  from  the  head-rest  to  the  lens  should  never  be  less  than 
fifteen  feet,  if  the  picture  is  to  answer  all  expectations  regarding  the 
quality  of  sharpness.  Therefore  a  person  of  five  feet  six  inches 
would  give,  in  using  the  lenses  of  the  different  systems,  pictures  of 
the  following  sizes : — 
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When  taking  half-length  figures  the  lens  must  be  brought  nearer 
to  the  sitter ;  but  a  distance  shorter  than  ten  to  eleven  feet  would 
give  imperfect  pictures,  particularly  when  using  lenses  of  five,  six, 
or  seven  inches’  diameter.  In  this  case  if  would  be  preferable  to  use 
a  large  lens,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  or  thirteen  feet. 

Frequently  the  photographer  desires  to  know  how  long  his  glass 
house  must  be  to  use  a  certain  lens  for  making  cartes  de  visite  of  two  and 
a-quarter  to  three  and  a-half  inches  in  size.  In  the  following  Table 
he  will  find  the  distances  required  from  the  head-rest  to  the  lens, 
and  be  able  to  ascertain  the  necessary  length  of  his  house,  adding  to 
each  distance  six  feet  more  (two  feet  behind  the  head-rest  and  four 
feet  behind  the  camera).  Supposing  a  person  of  five  feet  six  inches 
to  give  a  picture  of  two  and  three-quarter  inches,  measured  from  the 
top  of  the  head  to  the  feet,  the  distance  must  be — ■ 


diameter,  and  the  glass  house  ought,  at  least,  to  be  from  nineteen  to 
twenty-one  feet  in  length. 

The  necessity  of  posing  a  person  to  be  taken  full  length  at  least 
fifteen  feet  from  the  lens,  if  a  sharp  picture  in  all  its  dimensions  be 
expected,  is  easily  shown  from  the  following : — 

A  portrait  lens  gives  only  an  equally  sharp  picture  of  a  whole 
figure,  if  the  person  to  be  taken  is  put  in  a  curved  position  towards 
the  lens,  that  is  to  say,  to  form  a  part  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
equal  to  the  distance  from  the  lens.  Now,  supposing  we  put  a  person 
of  five  feet  in  height  at  three  different  distances — for  instance,  first 
of  ten,  second  of  fifteen,  and  thirdly  of  twenty  feet  from  the  lens — 
of  course  the  radius  of  the  first  position  would  have  twice  the  length 
of  the  person,  the  second  three  times,  and  the  third  four  times.  Now 
draw  circles  of  these  different  radii,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  much 
further  the  middle  part  of  the  circle  will  be  from  the  lens  than  the 
middle  part  of  a  straight  person,  which  is  put  at  the  same  distance, 
and  that  the  difference  increases  the  shorter  the  distance  is.  There¬ 
fore  the  greater  the  difference  between  the  middle  of  the  circle  and 
the  middle  of  the  straight  line  formed  by  a  standing  figure  the  less 
sharp  will  the  middle  part  be,  supposing  the  head  and  the  feet  are 
focussed  ;  hence  the  longer  the  distance  from  a  sitter  to  the  lens 
the  more  this  defect  will  be  avoided.  And  for  this  reason  it  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  adopt  not  less  than  eighteen  feet  for  taking  whole  figures 
with  lenses  of  six  or  seven  inches  diameter. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE. 

What  possible  connection  there  can  be  between  these  two  is  not  to 
be  readily  seen  at  a  glance  ;  and  yet  the  former  has  for  some  years 
given  a  clue  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  latter  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  gelatine  developer. 

All  animals,  especially  oxen  and  sheep,  have  in  their  skins,  horns, 
and  hoofs  an  abundance  of  gelatine.  This  can  only  be  kept  in  a 
healthy  condition  by  the  proper  admixture  of  the  phosphates  of  soda 
and  lime  as  contained  in  the  food  provided  for  them  ;  for  it  is  due 
to  these  two  substances  that  gelatine  retains  its  gelatinity  or  power 
to  gelatinise.  Deprived  of  these  by  excessive  heat  or  by  boiling 
in  a  short  time  it  becomes  putrid,  giving  forth  ammonaical  fumes  of 
an  offensive  character.  Induce  this  state  of  things  by  a  minute 
quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  you  have  it  in  a  greater  degree. 

Now,  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  cattle  and  sheep  fed  on  a 
soil  where  gypsum  forms  a  substratum  never  have  any  tendency  to 
disease,  and  the  beef  and  mutton  are  firmer  and  better  and  richer 
also  in  quality  ;  while  in  those  districts  where  lime  and  soda  abound 
as  a  substratum,  there  they  are  most  prone  to  it. 

Chemistry  gives  us  the  remedy  in  the  shape  of  tannin.  The 
following  is  a  simple  remedy  which  has  been  found  of  great  use  in 
Germany,  and  it  fully  supports  my  theory  : — Boil  oak  bark  in  water 
until  a  strong  decoction  has  been  formed  ;  then  add  a  handful  of  blue 
vitriol  to  every  two  quarts.  When  this  has  dissolved,  and  the  fluid 
has  cooled,  bathe  the  affected  foot  or  hide  with  it  three  times  a  day  ; 
keep  the  animal  as  clean  as  possible  on  clean  straw.  For  the  mouth 
use  a  weak  solution  of  alum.  Apply  this  with  a  feather  to  the 
mouth  and  tongue,  which  will  thus  be  freed  from  slime  and  diseased 
matter.  The  cleaner  the  inflamed  parts  are  kept  the  more  rapidly 
does  the  cure  proceed. 

Foot  and  mouth  and  cattle  disease  are  caused,  in  my  opinion,  from 
the  gelatinous  tissues  of  the  animal  being  affected  and  deprived  (f 
their  proper  amount  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  soda,  which  alone 
can  keep  these  tissues  in  a  healthy  condition.  W.  H.  Warner. 
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it  is  evident  that,  for  taking  cartes 
to  be  used  than  those  of  two  inches 


The  exhibition,  we  may  state,  was  closed  on  Wednesday  evening. 
To  judge  by  the  numbers  present  when  we  have  been  in  the  galleries 
it  appears  to  have  been  very  successful.  We  resume  our  cursory 
notice  of  some  of  the  pictures  that  have  been  exhibited.. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Dr.  Wallich  was  a  large  exhibitor  of 
carte  portraits.  The  majority  of  these  were  portraits  of  men  of 
intellect  and  renown.  Among  these  celebrities  the  excellent  portraits 
of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  Professor  Huxley,  the  late  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller, 
Dr.  Guthrie,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  attracted  attention.  There  was  also 
a  frame  of  carte  portraits  with  natural  landscape  backgrounds,  by 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Thompson,  of  Liverpool,  which  was  very 
attractive. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  this  year,  contributed  only  one  picture,  entitled 
Thinking  it  Out.  It  represented  an  old  woman  engaged  in  thinking 
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out  some  perplexing  question,  aided  by  the  inspiration  which  is  said 
to  lurk  in  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  pot  of  beer. 

Mr.  W.  Brooks’s  works  were  tolerably  numerous,  and  were  all  far 
above  mediocrity.  Some  views  of  and  about  Horneck  Castle  were 
admirable  specimens  of  the  art.  In  one  wooded  scene,  the  title  of 
which  we  have  forgotten,  the  light  and  shade  struck  us  as  being  most 
skilfully  rendered. 

Had  Major  Peploe,  in  his  view  of  Weobly,  not  allowed  such  a 
number  of  curious  idlers  to  stand  in  front  and  gaze  at  the  camera, 
his  picture  would  have  been  much  improved. 

Mr.  Whitfield’s  views  of  Worcestershire  Scenery  show  that  there 
are  some  good  pictorial  subjects  in  that  county. 

Mr.  Alfieri  has  been  attempting  combination  printing,  and  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  success,  as  evidenced  in  a  picture  by  him 
entitled  The  Gleaners. 

Mr.  Jones’s  Bridge  at  Charlton  is  a  picturesque  little  bit  of  scenery. 
Some  views  by  Mr.  Fisk,  although  the  buildings  are  faultless, 
have  their  grassy  foregrounds  somewhat  too  deeply  rendered.  The 
improvement,  or  equalising,  of  negatives  such  as  these  is  a  legitimate 
sphere  of  action  by  the  employment  of  either  the  wash  of  non-actinic 
colour  or  the  blacklead  pencil. 

Capt.  Paget  and  Lieut.  Abney,  R.E.,  contributed  several  good 
pictures,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Interiors  in  Pau  Castle  and 
Bridge  of  St.  Estello. 

We  were  struck  by  the  paucity  of  Irish  views.  What  are  the  Irish 
photographers  about  that  they  are  so  very  retiring  as  regards  views 
of  the  Emerald  Isle,  which  abounds  with  pictorial  beauties  ?  Scot¬ 
land,  Switzerland,  Wales,  and  the  lake  districts  are,  thanks  to 
photography,  quite  familiar  to  the  residents  of  the  metropolis ;  but 
of  Ireland,  teeming  as  it  is  with  artistic  “bits,”  comparatively  little 
is  known.  Surely  this  ought  not  so  to  be.  So  far  as  we  observed, 
a  frame  containing  four  views  on  the  north-east  coast,  by  Mr.  Mack, 
of  Coleraine,  was  all  that  represented  what  we  may  designate  “  Irish 
scenery.” 

A  couple  of  “  plioto-tint  ”  pictures,  by  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking,  were  very 
attractive.  On  the  Avon  is  a  subject  calculated  to  show  Mr.  Cocking’s 
artistic  skill  to  advantage.  The  art  of  making  a  “  photo-tint  ”  consists 
in  printing  the  picture  to  its  usual  depth,  and  then  removing  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  supplying  its  place  with  a  plain  plate  of  transparent  glass, 
on  which  certain  opaque  markings  have  been  carefully  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  predetermined  plan.  The  printed  picture  thus  covered  is 
again  exposed  to  the  light  and  rapidly  acquires  a  tint  all  over,  except 
in  those  parts  where  the  opaque  varnish  or  pigment  on  the  glass 
plate  acted  as  a  protection  from  luminous  action.  Little  tips  of 
waves,  bits  of  cloud,  light  striking  an  angle  of  a  building,  the  high 
light  of  a  nose,  an  eye  or  a  cheek  in  portraiture,  together  with  the 
means  of  producing  numerous  artistic  effects,  are  in  this  simple  way 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  photographer ;  but  it  is  a  power  that 
must  be  used  with  great  caution  and  decidedly  artistic  skill,  otherwise 
the  attempt  will  only  lead  to  failure. 

It  was  a  piece  of  refined  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  hanging  com¬ 
mittee  to  place  in  juxtaposition  the  fine  pictures  of  Mr.  Adam  Diston 
with  a  number  of  the  less-finished  productions  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Cameron.  Mr.  Diston  exhibits  four  genre  pictures  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  which  is  best.  They  are  respectively  designated 
T Vaiting  for  Change ,  The  Young  Artist,  The  Broken  Toe,  and  The 
Peep-Shoiv.  Space  would  not  here  permit  us  to  describe  these  pic¬ 
tures  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  each  tells  its  own  story,  and  tells  it  very 
plainly  too.  The  figures  might  be  conceived  to  be  actors  of  the 
highest  class,  for  there  is  nothing  about  them  to  hint  that  they  are 
having  their  portraits  taken.  The  accessories  are  in  thorough  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  rest  of  the  scene,  the  lighting  and  good  photography 
not  being  the  least  worthy  feature  in  these  charming  little  art-photo¬ 
graphs. 

A  few  portraits  by  Mr.  Marshall  Wane,  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
speak  highly  for  the  state  of  the  art  in  that  island. 

Our  concluding  article  will  appear  next  week. 


SOME  GENERAL  HINTS. 

Stills. 

When  fairly  and  temperately  offered  an  occasional  hint  may  prove 
of  value,  and  prevent  much  annoyance  and  unpleasantness. 

Some  years  back  the  subject  of  stills  for  supplying  photographers 
with  clear  and  pure  water  came  up  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  and,  at  the  present  time,  the  same  subject  is  again 
before  photographers — amateur  and  professional — and  various  ways 
and  means  pointed  out  by  which  stills  may  be  made  readily  and 
cheaply,  and  used  with  effect  and  advantage. 


But  when  the  subject  was  mooted  some  years  back,  as  before 
stated,  it  was  said  at  the  time  that  there  was  some  risk  and  danger 
in  regard  to  the  Excise  laws,  as  a  still  found  on  any  premises  without 
a  licence  or  permit  from  the  Inland  Revenue,  no  matter  for  what 
use,  renders  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  premises  liable  to  a  heavy 
fine.  This  would  be  rather  a  dear  toy  for  a  person  making  his  own 
distilled  water,  no  matter  how  good  or  how  pure  it  might  be ;  so  we 
offer  a  hint  to  all  likely  to  go  into  the  still  movement,  to  be  quiet  till 
such  time  as  they  have  ascertained  how  the  law  stands,  and,  if  they 
can  proceed  with  safety,  a  little  caution  will  be  better  than  much 
annoyance. 

Heliotype  Cards. 

As  it  is  probable  that  Christmas  cards  by  the  lieliotype  process  will 
be  much  in  demand  and  much  used,  the  following  method,  if  adopted, 
will  get  the  card  conveyed  without  much  fear  of  dirt  or  damage  : — 

Let  the  stout  piece  of  drawing-paper  or  thin  cardboard  on  which 
the  heliotype  subject  is  printed  have  a  broad  and  narrow  flap  like 
an  envelope,  so  that,  when  folded  over,  it  will  cover  the  impression 
completely — sufficient  margin  to  gum  down  and  yet  leave  the  ends 
quite  open — the  direction  and  stamp  to  be  on  the  back  as  at  present. 

The  card  business  has  been  very  imperfectly  carried  out,  needs 
much  alteration,  and  is  capable  of  great  improvement ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  photographers  and  the  dealers  in  photographic  materials 
will  support  and  join  the  Society  of  Arts  and  others  in  the  endeavours 
they  intend  to  make  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  to  get  the  Act 
modified  and  considerably  amended,  which,  as  at  present  carried  out, 
it  stands  much  in  need  of.  There  is  still  great  openings  for  photo¬ 
graphy,  if  the  trade  and  dealers  will  only  unite  and  work  in  the 
right  direction.  Graphicus. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  RETIRED  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

No.  III. 

With  my  new  house  I  proceeded  to  the  quietly-moving  little  town  of 
Thetford.  I  remained  there  two  months,  and,  although  there 
was  a  snow  storm  which  lasted  a  fortnight,  I  took  two  hundred 
pounds  ;  true,  I  had  many  friends  there  previously.  The  storm  was 
succeeded  bjr  a  lovely  spring,  in  the  middle  of  which  I  moved  to  a 
fine  old  town  on  the  border  of  Suffolk,  full  of  glorious  examples  of 
Gothic  art,  some  of  them  still  having  all  the  grand  beauty  of  com¬ 
pleteness,  and  others  just  enough  left  to  tell  the  thinker  what  they 
were  when  kings  and  priests  paraded  beneath  their  solemn  domes. 

I  had  just  got  fitted  up  when  a  flood  of  work  came  in  upon  me.  I 
was  obliged  here  to  notice  the  existence  of  a  tiny  cloud  that  hung  in 
the  photographic  horizon.  It  was  at  first  in  the  shape  of  a  suggestion, 
but,  by  the  influence  of  a  London  philosopher,  it  was  fast  expanding, 
and,  some  said,  would  soon  eclipse  the  Daguerreotype.  I  had  no 
time  to  think  of  anything  new,  as  a  row  of  carriages  stood  in  front  of 
my  rooms  from  morning  until  evening.  Each  morning  we  got  up  at 
five  o’clock  and  cleaned  plates  until  eight,  got  a  hurried  breakfast, 
then  made  sittings  until  five  p.m.;  after  which  I  gilded  and  fixed  the 
pictures,  while  my  partner  put  them  in  cases,  &c.  We  then  had 
dinner,  after  which  I  walked  round  and  left  the  portraits  at  the  ad¬ 
dresses  given.  After  supper  sweet  sleep,  the  “  death  of  each  day’s 
life,”  charged  the  exhausted  battery  with  new  force  for  the  next 
day’s  labour. 

In  this,  as  in  almost  every  town  I  went  to,  I  found  a  Mr.  Slowgo, 
who  told  me  that  he  was  the  patentee  for  the  town  and  district,  and 
warned  me  that  if  I  would  leave  the  town  quietly  he  would  not  take 
proceedings  against  me.  Mr.  Slowgo’s  friends  had  told  him  that  he 
was  foolish  in  letting  a  stranger  do  so  well,  when  he  had  had  the 
same  opportunity  for  years,  and  had  done  so  little.  My  readers 
know  all  about  the  fate  of  Mr.  Beard’s  patent ;  from  it  I  had  nothing 
to  fear.  Mr.  Slowgo  was  one  of  those  men  who  firmly  believed  that 
no  man  had  a  better  right  to  success  than  he ;  but  somehow  there 
are  some  kinds  of  success  that  can  only  be  attained  by  labour  and 
a  careful  adaptation  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  case.  .  How  many 
do  I  know  just  now  plodding  on  upon  the  very  frontier  of  want, 
simply  because  they  will  not,  or  cannot,  fit  themselves  to  the  use  or 
purpose  required ! 

I  continued  to  hear  of  the  new  plan  of  making  pictures.  I  went 
to  London  and  called  on  Mr.  Archer,  whom,  as  a  true  gentleman,  I 
shall  never  forget.  I  had  no  introduction  to  him ;  but  he  was  so 
frank  and  unselfish  that  his  nature  seemed  altogether  free  from  sus¬ 
picion.  He  at  once  took  me  into  his  experimenting  room,  and  first 
let  me  see  a  fluid  lens  he  had  constructed ;  he  explained  to  me  the 
camera  he  then  used,  and  finally  said,  “  You  shall  see  me  make  a 
picture.”  Then  for  the  first  time  did  I  see  collodion  poured  upon 
glass,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  little  cloud  that  was  hence¬ 
forth  to  overspread  the  whole  photographic  heavens.  On  leaving 
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him  lie  told  me  I  could  get  all  the  materials  in  Newgate-street.  I 
went  there,  and,  I  suppose,  saw  Mr.  Horne,  who,  when  informed  that  I 
had  seen  Mr.  Archer,  was  so  kind  as  to  let  me  have  all  the  materials 
necessary,  and  to  make  a  portrait  of  myself  (instructing  me,  while 
making  it,  in  every  step) ,  which  he  gave  to  me.  I  left  the  shop  armed 
to  the  teeth  for  the  collodion  process.  On  getting  on  a  ’bus  with 
my  pockets  full  of  bottles  two  of  them  fell  in  the  street.  I  found 
they  contained  substances  I  could  replace  in  the  country,  and  was 
too  well  pleased  with  the  men  I  had  been  with  to  be  troubled  about 
a  trifle ;  it  is  so  agreeable  to  meet  men  free  from  soft-solder  on  the 
one  hand  and  suspicion  and  cunning  on  the  other. 

About  a  month  after  my  return  I  saw  in  a  window  a  number  of 
collodion  portraits,  and  underneath  them  was  written,  “  By  Mr. 
Slowgo’s  process.”  An  advertisement  likewise  appeared  giving  a 
full  description  of  the  many  advantages  of  Mr.  Slowgo’s  process 
over  the  Daguerreotype.  In  reply  to  the  advertisement,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Post  acquainting  the  public  with  the  true 
history  of  the  collodion  process,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Mr. 
Slowgo  and  his  friends. 

The  summer  was  exceedingly  hot  and  well  advanced  when  I 
thought  I  would  take  the  seaside  for  the  autumn  months,  and  so 
removed  to  the  best  watering-place  on  the  Norfolk  coast.  I  got  a  fine 
standing  for  my  gallery,  and  equally  good  lodgings  in  the  house  of 
a  Mr.  Gosure.  I  had  just  got  well  in  harness  here  when  I  was  laid 
up,  I  believe  from  nothing  but  exhaustion;  after  three  weeks  I 
recovered  so  as  to  be  fit  for  work.  Shortly  after  I  began  to  suffer 
from  occasional  attacks  of  severe  surface  inflammation,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  mercurialisation.  I  had  been  in  contact 
with  the  vapour  of  mercury  for  years,  more  or  less. 

I  had,  as  usual,  plenty  of  work,  and  had  made  the  friendship  of 
two  most  active  experimentalists,  but,  for  fear  of  being  too  tedious,  I 
must  pass  them  by.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  Christmas  a  singular 
circumstance  occurred.  I  had  a  brother,  then  in  Perth,  who  had 
been  suffering  from  a  fatal  disease  for  three  years;  one  evening 
while  in  bed  sound  asleep  I  received  a  sudden  shock,  which  awoke 
me.  I  was  then  amazed  to  see  the  appearance  of  my  consumptive  and 
worn  brother  in  the  room.  Whether  the  appearance  was  objective 
or  subjective  I  had  no  means  of  knowing.  The  time  was  two  o’clock 
a.m.  That  day’s  post  brought  me  a  letter  requesting  me  to  make 
haste  if  I  desired  to  see  my  brother  alive.  I  took  the  train  at  once, 
and  the  following  day  I  was  in  Edinburgh,  on  my  way  to  the  place 
of  my  birth.  I  arrived  at  the  quaint  old  Pictish  town  of  Abernethy 
about  eight  o’clock  p.m.;  there  it  stood  as  it  had  done  for  two 
thousand  years,  with  its  round  tower  and  the  cold  dark  curtain  of 
mountains  veiling  the  sky  behind  it.  On  the  rising  ground  stood  the 
original  Puritan  kirk  surrounded  by  the  bodies  of  many  who  had 
once  lived  and  “  fretted  their  time  upon  the  stage.”  I  had  about  a  mile 
to  walk  along  a  solitary  road,  every  inch  of  which  seemed  to  call  up 
some  youthful  reminiscence,  and  the  whole  district  seemed  moving 
with  the  ghosts  of  the  past.  At  last  I  got  in  sight  of  the  cottage,  in 
which  I  expected  to  find  a  brother  waiting  every  hour  for  the 
summons  to  pass  away  from  earth.  I  saw  his  bedroom  window 
dark,  and  my  heart  sank  in  hopelessness ;  at  once  I  thought  of  my 
vision.  As  soon  as  the  door  opened  I  saw  what  had  happened ; 
nothing  was  left  of  my  brother  but  the  worn-out  case.  I  asked  when 
the  change  took  place ;  the  answer  was,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning 
alluded  to.  I  will  leave  this  incident  without  comment.  After 
I  had  seen  my  brother’s  body  laid  amongst  the  dust  of  his  fathers,  I 
looked  into  the  auld  kirk,  in  which  I  had  received  many  a  warning 
to  flee  from  evil  and  to  learn  to  do  well. 

On  my  return  I  found  that  a  hurricane  had  carried  off  the  roof  of  my 
gallery ;  but  it  was  soon  repaired  and  work  resumed.  The  spring 
months  were  consumed  in  thinking  about  where  to  go  next ;  I  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  change  that  I  could  not,  or  would  not, 
conquer  the  migratory  feeling  which  possessed  me,  and  stop  where  I 
was ;  in  fact,  such  a  thought  never  occurred  to  me.  I  had  got  into 
my  head  the  idea  to  build  a  gallery  to  move  all  in  one  piece  upon 
wheels.  I  made  a  plan  and  sent  it  to  Leeds  for  a  man  to  execute. 
He  agreed  to  build  it  for  two  hundred  pounds.  It  was  to  be  thirty 
feet  long,  nine  feet  wide,  to  have  an  A  roof,  to  be  of  a  cottage  pattern 
having  no  appearance  of  a  caravan,  three  rooms,  study  and  dark 
room  in  the  centre,  an  entrance  lobby  at  one  end,  and  bedroom 
and  living  room  at  the  other. 

I  had  several  journeys  to  Leeds  to  inspect  the  work,  and  on  one 
of  these  journeys  I  came,  on  my  return,  by  the  steamer  round  the 
coast.  The  night  was  rough — many  steamers  had  to  run  back  into 
the  Humber  for  shelter ;  but  our  little  steamer  fought  well  with  a 
majestic  sea.  I  was  all  right  until  we  rounded  the  Dudgeon  Light, 
when  I  was  seized  with  a  terrible  sickness.  I  lay  helpless  upon 
deck  until  I  was  almost  frozen,  when  I  made  a  strong  effort  and 


gained  the  cabin.  I  then  passed  into  a  dead  sleep,  and  never  "awoke 
until  we  were  in  harbour.  The  result  of  this  journey  to  me  was 
sad,  as  will  afterwards  appear. 

We  began  to  prepare  for  our  next  journey.  It  is  well  that  a  thick 
fog  hangs  over  the  future  ;  yet  we  are  apt  to  think  that,  had  it  been 
removed  a  little,  how  differently  we  might  have  acted— but  nothing 
shows  weakness  so  much  as  compunction  for  the  past. 

I  sold  my  gallery  and  all  the  instruments  to  a  good  man  named 
Dowell,  and  gave  him  instructions.  Mr.  Gosure—' who  up  to  this 
time  had  acted  as  all  good  landlords  should  act,  in  all  things  most 
honourably — had  a  good  trade  of  his  own,  and  had  never  exhibited 
any  interest  to  be  informed  upon  photographic  matters,  although  he 
was  a  man  of  thought  upon  many  questions  of  physical  science. 
Strangely  one  day  Mr.  Gosure  expressed  a  desire  that  I  should  give 
him  just  a  few  lessons  in  manipulation.  I  told  him  I  could  not  do  so 
if  he  had  any  intention,  directly  or  remotely,  of  making  portraits  for 
the  public.  He  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  honourably  pledged  himself 
not  in  any  way  to  make  money  by  it.  I  told  him  that  if  I  gave  him 
I  lessons,  and  he  then  worked  for  the  public,  Mr.  Dowell  would  rightly 
j  think  I  had  taught  him  for  money  regardless  of  my  purpose  with 
Mr.  D.,  but  there  was  no  express  stipulation  with  Mr.  Dowell  on  the 
matter.  I  had  not  arrived  at  the  next  town  before  Mr.  Gosure  had 
men  at  work  fitting  up  a  public  gallery  in  direct  violation  of  his 
(“  honour,”  I  was  going  to  write)  pledged  word  to  the  contrary.  I 
did  all  I  could,  but  yet  failed  to  convince  Mr.  Dowell  that  I  had  not 
some  interest  in  acting  unrighteously  towards  him,  and  that  I  was 
actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  right. 

In  July,  1863,  came  the  time  to  launch  the  new  institution  from 
the  builder’s  yard.  As  soon  as  I  tried  to  get  horses  I  found  the  mis¬ 
take  I  had  made,  as  no  person  would  agree  to  furnish  them  under 
three  shillings  per  mile,  and  to  superintend  the  moving  so  large  a 
carriage  required  some  careful  engineering. 

As  it  was  bright  July  I  took  a  short  journey  to  a  very  lovely 
inland  spa,  on  the  highlands  of  Yorkshire.  In  this  charming  little 
town,  celebrated  far  and  wide  for  its  tonic  waters,  its  pure  air,  its 
domestic  and  richly-pencilled  scenery,  and,  above  all,  its  gorgeous 
fiery  sunsets,  there  was  only  one  photographer,  who  made  his  impres¬ 
sions  in  a  booth,  or  kind  of  shade;  his  name  was  Mr.  Bull,  and  he 
had  held  possession  of  this  town  for  years,  simply  by  a  species  of 
persecution  that  was  somehow  tolerated.  I  was  warned  what  to 
expect  from  him,  and  that  he  had  made  a  bet  that  he  would  have 
me  out  of  the  town  in  a  fortnight.  But  I.  must  reserve  what  took 
place  for  my  next  communication.  Scintilla. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  AIDS  IN  CLINICAL  RECORDS. 

The  advantage  offered  by  photography  in  illustrating  the  clinical 
history  of  disease  has  been  utilised  by  the  Americans  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Photographic  Review  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  which  is 
announced  to  appear  every  second  month,  and  with  the  object  of 
accurately  recording  the  more  striking  features  in  the  external  aspect 
of  important  cases  of  disease  occurring  in  the  hospital  and  private 
practice  of  the  profession  in  the  United  States.  Each  number  of 
the  new  journal— which  is  edited  conjointly  by  Drs.  Maury  and  L. 
A.  Dukring,  and  published  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Lippincott  and 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia — will  contain  four  photographic  plates,  with 
appropriate  notes  and  remarks.  The  first  number,  which  has  reached 
us,  contains  excellent  illustrations  of  multilocular  hydatid  tumour  of 
the  thigh,  with  comments  by  Dr.  Gross;  a  large  meningocele  in  a 
child  eight  months  old;  several  remarkable  horny  growths  from  a 
man  aged  seventy-eight,  and  keloid  outgrowths  from  the  neck  and 
back  of  a  negro,  a  native  of  Carolina;  and  these  illustrations  are  of 
the  greatest  assistance  in  helping  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
text.  If  the  editors  can  secure  the  contribution  of  similar  communi¬ 
cations  in  succeeding  numbers— and  we  notice  that  many  well-known 
American  physicians  and  surgeons,  such  as  Drs.  Costa,  Pancoast, 
Brinton,  Packard,  Weir  Mitchell,  Ashurst,  Harris,  Allen,  and  Morton 
have  promised  to  become  regular  contributors — they  will  have  made 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  existing  machinery  for  accurately  recording 
medical  and  surgical  facts,  and  earn  for  their  journal  a  wide  popularity 
and  a  large  sphere  of  usefulness. — Lancet. 


LEHRBUCH  DER  PHOTOGRAPHIES 

In  his  chapter  on  “Dealings  with  the  Public,”  the  author  says  that 
many  persons  have  a  strong  dislike  to  being  taken ;  a  visit  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  classed  with  a  visit  to  the  dentist  or  hairdresser.  There  are 
*  Continued  from  page  557. 
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a  good  many,  indeed,  who  would  prefer  being  half-an-hour  under  the 
hands  of  the  latter  than  under  the  hands  of  the  photographer.  In  not 
a  few  instances  a  person  will  resist  his  friends  for  years  who  endeavour 
to  get  him  into  the  atelier ;  when  at  last  such  an  one  yields  he  presents 
himself  to  the  artist  like  one  about  to  be  executed.  Others,  again,  and 
ladies  especially  belong  to  this  class,  show  perhaps  not  so  strong  a  dislike, 
but  they  are  timid  and  nervous  on  entering  a  glass  house,  and  are,  con¬ 
sequently,  in  a  state  unfavourable  for  the  production  of  a  good  picture. 

Nervousness,  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  fair  sex  or  the 
aged  and  weak  ones.  Strong,  powerful  men  are  often  subject  to  sudden 
attacks  in  front  of  the  camera.  Young  and  brave  officers,  who  doubt¬ 
lessly  would  march  composedly  facing  an  enemy’s  ordnance  at  play, 
tremble  if  the  photographic  lens  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them ;  they 
are  as  little  capable  of  standing  still  as  anybody  else. 

These  characteristics  being  shared  by  a  great  many  people,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  photographer  to  study  and,  if  possible,  to  counteract 
them.  He  ought  to  make  the  thing  pleasant  to  his  customer.  The 
few  commonplaces  on  receiving  a  visitor  should  be  made  in  an  agreeable 
manner  by  him.  He  must,  however,  guard  against  becoming  too  familiar 
or  too  servile ;  he  must,  in  fact,  acquire  the  easy  and  courteous  manners 
of  a  gentleman.  During  the  time  of  the  necessary  preparations  the 
same  conduct  must  be  observed,  so  that  the  visitor  may  be  spared  any 
disagreeable  impressions.  Under  such  treatment  most  people  lose 
their  nervousness,  and  their  dislike  changes  into  pleasure ;  this  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  portrait  itself  by  a  pleasant  expression,  and  in  the  original 
by  quietness  and  a  good  pose. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  dislike  which  many  persons  evince  as  to 
visiting  certain  photographers  is  due  to  a  neglect  on  their  part  of  the 
study  of  the  effect  of  such  a  pleasant  demeanour.  We  even  not  seldom 
find  among  our  brethren  in  the  craft  a  rough,  hot-tempered,  uncivil, 
and  affected  behaviour.  Many  will  call  out  to  their  sitters,  as  soon  as 
everything  is  ready  for  exposition — “Just  look  at  that  spot  there,  but 
with  a  pleasant  expression.”  Such  an  admonition  will  by  no  means 
improve  the  portrait  of  a  lady ;  for  it  plainly  indicates  that  she  did  not 
look  pleasant  before,  and  she  will  surely  avenge  such  a  polite  remark. 
Rather  say  “  not  quite  as  serious  ”  in  such  a  case,  and  you  will  say  the 
same  thing  in  a  more  appropriate  manner.  A  great  deal,  of  course, 
depends  upon  the  tone  in  which  such  a  remark  is  made. 

There  is  another  object  which  is  apt  to  try  the  patience  and  the  good 
humour  of  the  photographer ;  this  is  the  head-rest.  Sitters  universally 
cannot  appreciate  its  value,  and  they  certainly  dislike  to  be  brought  in 
contact  with  it.  However,  they  have  to  be  employed,  and  in  insisting 
upon  their  application  tact,  decision,  and  good  feeling  come  into  play. 
The  general  argument  runs — “I  am  much  better  without  it;  it  only 
makes  me  stiff.”  The  best  answer  to  this  is — “  You  will  doubtless  feel 
stiff,  but  you  will  not  appear  to  be  so  in  your  portrait.”  It  is  natural 
that  people  should  fancy  that  the  rest  only  increased  their  restlessness. 
The  fact  is  that  while  the  head  is  free  it  moves  unconsciously  ;  anyhow 
the  movements  escape  observation.  The  rest  offering  a  resistance 
makes  these  movements  to  be  registered  or,  at  least,  felt,  and  it  is  only 
then  that  they  are  discovered  to  exist.  This  can  be  explained  in  a  few 
words,  and  it  may  be  well  to  do  so  at  times,  although  continued 
explanations  of  the  same  kind  become  a  tiresome  task. 

The  looks  of  sitters  are  often  too  much  fixed.  As  soon  as  they  are 
asked  to  look  at  a  certain  spot  they  open  their  eyes  as  wide  as  possible, 
and  present  such  a  piercing  and  fixed  look  that  one  is  at  the  moment 
inclined  to  believe  they  are  seeing  a  ghost.  It  would  improve  the 
matter  if  people  were  warned  beforehand  of  such  overstretches.  The 
sitter  ought  to  allow  his  eye  to  rest  on  a  given  point ;  this  imparts  not 
only  to  the  eye,  but  also  to  the  whole  of  the  face,  a  much  more  quiet 
expression.  Sometimes,  and  especially  if  exposed  for  a  length  of  time, 
the  original  expression  gets  lost.  During  thirty  to  forty  seconds  the 
look  changes  from  a  pleasant  to  a  deep  melancholy  one.  Many  a  photo¬ 
grapher  opens  the  stop  upon  smiling  seraphim  and  closes  it  upon  fallen 
angels.  It  is  well,  accordingly,  to  warn  the  visitor  of  a  change  of 
countenance,  which  especially  takes  place  in  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 
Some  people  will  insist  upon  being  taken  at  unfavourable  seasons;  they 
demand  a  “trial,”  even  if  the  photographer  be  convinced  of  the  utter 
fruitlessness  of  the  attempt,  which  he  knows  to  be  but  waste  of  time. 
The  artist  may  remind  such  people  of  their  own  advantage  in  the 
matter  by  postponing  until  a  better  opportunity  offers.  It  can  but  be 
a  trial  to  them  to  sit  under  difficulties,  and  the  photographer’s  motive 
for  postponement  is  not  a  selfish  one. 

People  71011  sometimes  bring  a  friend  with  them  who  is  to  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  or  who,  indeed,  is  to  perform  the  functions  of  the 
artist.  A  lady  will  bring  a  young  gentleman — perhaps  a  brother,  or  a 
friend  still  nearer  than  a  brother,  whose  judgment  she  consults  during 
the  arrangement.  The  young  friend  comes  out  with  his  advice  as  to  how 
and  whither  his  ward  is  to  gaze.  He  generally  makes  her  keep  her  eyes 
fixed  on  one  point  long  before  the  photographer  is  ready.  Such  inter¬ 
ference  is  almost  unbearable  to  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  his 
work ;  for  he  feels  that  his  presence  is  ignored,  that  his  place  is  usurped, 
aud  that  there  is  no  confidence  placed  in  his  talent  as  an  artist  and  as  a 
manipulator.  In  such  a  case  it  is  necessary  to  show  decision ;  one  or 
the  other  must  retire — either  the  friend  or  the  photographer.  The  labour 
cannot  be  divided.  If  the  gentleman  insists  upon  ordering  the  arrange¬ 
ment  he  may  do  so;  but  in  that  case  he  and  not  the  photographer  must 


be  held  responsible  for  the  result.  This  generally  terminates  in  the 
friend  retiring,  for  he  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  come  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  a  nuisance. 

Sometimes  a  party  unaccompanied  by  friends  insists  upon  being  taken 
in  some  absurd  position  because  it  is  a  comfortable  one.  Some  people 
have  a  notion  that  everything  comfortable  is  also  necessarily  beautiful. 
They  throw  themselves  into  a  chair  in  a  position  which  would  ensure 
them  in  their  likenesses  the  legs  of  an  elephant  and  the  head  of  a  dwarf. 
If  such  people  are  obstinate  it  is  better  to  let  them  have  their  own 
way.  They  will  hardly  ask  for  it  a  second  time. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  whims  and  fancies  with  which  one  has  to 
do  battle  day  by  day  in  the  atelier,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  for  the  photo¬ 
grapher  to  keep  his  equanimity.  Nevertheless,  he  has  to  take  care  not 
to  lose  it,  both  for  his  own  and  for  his  customer’s  sake.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  his  temper  is  sometimes  ruffled  by  the  insinuations 
of  his  clients.  A  lady,  for  instance,  sends  her  cartes  back  because  they 
do  not  suit  her.  No  end  of  questioning  will  elicit  the  cause.  On 
another  sitting  being  agreed  to,  it  is  found  that  on  the  finished  portraits 
the  dress  or  the  bonnet  did  not  exactly  befit  her,  or  that  a  curl  ought  to 
have  hung  in  front  instead  of  at  the  back.  Another  beauty  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  her  position ;  she  adds  that  her  husband  is  to  come  with  her 
the  next  time  for  the  better  control  of  matters. 

Another  troublesome  class  of  customers  are  those  who  want  to  be 
taken  with  pet  dogs  on  their  knees  or  by  the  side  of  them.  Worst  of 
all,  however,  are  the  babies.  These  little  screamers  are  generally  accom¬ 
panied  by  mamma,  papa,  and  nurse,  all  intent  upon  “helping ’’the 
photographer.  The  scenes  which  take  place  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  amusing  if  patience  could  be  made  to  last. 

It  is  most  important,  for  the  preservation  of  the  good  humour  of  the 
public,  not  to  let  them  wait  unnecessarily  long.  Waiting  is  at  all  times 
tiresome ;  and  a  hundred  pictures  bear  striking  testimony  of  this  mood 
when  hours  have  been  passed  in  it. 

Whosoever  is  much  occupied  would  do  well  to  fix  day  and  hour  before¬ 
hand  with  his  model.  Care  should  be  taken  that  everything  is  ready. 
To  begin  with  preparing  the  developer,  or,  worse  still,  the  bath,  while 
the  public  are  waiting  must  ultimately  ruin  custom.  Messrs.  Loescher 
and  Petsch  prepare  the  plate  at  the  moment  at  which  the  model  enters 
the  atelier.  The  kind  of  portrait  has  been  previously  agreed  upon  in 
the  reception  room. 

During  the  few  minutes  which  thus  are  left  for  exchange  of  not  many 
words,  the  photographer  must  have  “taken  stock”  of  his  customer  and 
have  formed  his  plan  as  to  position,  illumination,  arrangement  of  dress, 
background,  and  accessories.  He  must  at  once  proceed  with  the  pose ; 
meanwhile  an  assistant  places  the  camera  and  focuses  sharply.  Only 
when  the  plate  arrives  the  head-rest  should  be  gently  brought  near  the 
head  (not  the  head  to  the  rest).  A  glance  ought  to  suffice  for  a  last 
judgment  of  illumination,  outlines,  folds,  and  arrangement,  and  the 
work  ought  to  begin  at  once.  Every  third  person  is  a  cause  of  disturb¬ 
ance,  as  well  as  a  noise  in  an  adjoining  room,  running  to  and  fro,  &c. 

It  is  not  fair  to  let  a  person  fixed  in  the  head-rest  wait  for  the  plate, 
to  be  half-hours  occupied  in  arranging  them,  to  change  positions  re¬ 
peatedly,  &c.  People  perceive  that  the  photographer  is  not  certain 
about  his  doings,  and  they  lose  confidence. 

Children  have  to  be  taken  rapidly.  The  work  with  them  is  a  matter 
of  luck.  It  is  well  to  work  with  an  open  atelier,  and  with  a  powerful 
apparatus.  The  attention  of  the  children  ought  to  be  fixed  by  a  whistling 
toy,  a  singing  wood  bird,  or  an  artificial  vjau-wau,  which  is  suddenly 
brought  out ;  meanwhile  an  assistant,  with  his  hand  on  the  stop,  watches 
the  moment  when  the  little  one  appears  settled  for  a  short  time. 

Those  who  have  much  to  do  with  children  soon  understand  their  little 
ways  and  dodges.  One  learns  how  to  treat  them,  and  in  accommodating 
oneself  to  their  ways  they  take  a  liking  to  the  artist,  whom  then  they 
readily  obey.  This  is  the  reason  why  friends  of  children,  like  Herr 
Petsch,  are  so  fortunate  in  juvenile  portraiture. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


AN  AID  TOWARDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING. 

On  the  Electo-Deposition  oe  Copper  and  Brass. 

The  softness  of  copper  when  deposited  upon  a  photographic  matrix  of 
gelatine,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  printing  plate,  has  frequently  been 
urged  as  one  reason  of  its  inefficiency,  necessitating  the  facing  of  the 
plate  with  iron,  or  “steel,”  as  it  is  commonly  designated.  In  the 
following  paper,  which  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Liverpool,  the  conditions  under  which  brass  can  be  deposited 
are  lucidly  set  forth,  and,  as  this  is  a  hard  metal,  or  composition,  well 
adapted  for  photo -engraving  purposes,  we  believe  its  use  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  improvement 

It  is  intended  in  this  paper  to  put  forward  the  present  condition  of 
the  electro-deposition  of  copper  and  brass,  with  sufficient  reference  to 
the  history  of  the  subject,  to  make  comparatively  recent  improvements 
well  understood,  but  treating  the  process  in  a  practical  manner,  and 
with  reference  to  some  improvements  and  manipnlations  that  are 
adopted  by  the  author. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Smee,  in  his  Electro-Metallurgy ,  dated  1851,  gives  much 
attention  to  electro-deposition  of  copper  from  acid  solutions  as  well  as 
from  neutral  salts,  and  he  alludes  to  potassic  cyanide  as  a  menstruum 
for  dissolving  the  copper,  when  articles  of  iron  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  coating  process.  In  mentioning  the  cyanide  electro-coppering  solu¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Smee  does  not  notice  the  fact  that  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved 
during  the  deposition  of  reguline  metal.  In  reference  to  the  electro¬ 
deposition  of  brass,  he  has  a  chapter  upon  the  reduction  of  alloys,  in 
which  he  states  that  zinc  and  copper  have  been  reduced  contempora¬ 
neously,  and  their  union  afterwards  effected  by  heat.  Mr.  Smee  has 
evidently  not  been  informed  of  Professor  E.  Davy’s  discoveries  in  1830 
(see  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  cxxi.,  pp.  147-164),  nor  of  the  labours  of  M.  de 
Roulz,  in  1841,  nor  of  Mr.  C.  V.  Walker,  in  1845.  Certain  patented 
inventions,  also  referring  to  electro-brassing  at  this  early  date,  e.g., 
Fontainemoreau’s  inventions,  No.  10,282  (a.d.  1844);  De  la  Salzede’s 
process,  No.  11,878  (a.d.  1847);  Fontainemoreau’s  plan.  No.  12,523 
(a.d.  1849);  Russell  and  Woolrich’s  discoveries,  embodied  in  No.  12,526 
(a.d.  1849);  and  Steele’s  patent,  No.  13,216  (A.D.  1850). 

The  point  of  view,  the  sphere  of  thought,  and  the  plane  of  action 
from  which  Mr.  Smee  was  led  to  regard  the  electro-deposition  of  metals 
were  not  favourable  to  the  development  and  classification  of  facts  that 
were  subsequently  recognised.  He  had  only  studied  in  detail  neutral 
and  acid  solutions,  and  these,  in  conjunction  with  the  physical  laws 
common  to  all  substances,  led  him  to  believe  that  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  gas  was  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  metal  in  the  non- 
reguline  form.  Doubtless  his  admirable  researches  in  relation  to  his 
“  chemico-mechanical  battery,”  involving  as  they  did  only  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  acid  solutions,  tended  to  confirm  his  views  respecting  the 
influence  of  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  (during  electro-deposition) 
upon  the  metal  obtained.  At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  well 
known  that  there  are  solutions  which  will  deposit  reguline  metal  during 
the  copious  evolution  of  hydrogen  from  the  cathode  ;  this  takes  place 
generally  during  the  electro-deposition  of  alloys.  Many  alkaline  solu¬ 
tions  of  single  metals  also  exhibit  this  peculiarity. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Smee’s  views  respecting  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
from  the  cathode  have  unduly  biassed  him  in  regard  to  the  theoretical 
views  that  he  puts  forward  in  his  chapter  upon  alloys.  These  views 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  experiment  and  vigorous  examination  when 
alkaline  solutions  are  employed.  Considerations  respecting  “the  re¬ 
moval  of  gas”  weighed  with  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  laws  of  the 
conduction  of  electric  force  through  various  media,  in  the  result  that  be 
arrived  at  respecting  the  electro-deposition  of  alloys.  This  result  was 
that  alloys  might  possibly  be  electro-deposited  without  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  and  by  means  of  an  “  iutense  voltaic  current.”  Now  that 
alloys  are  electro-deposited  commercially  in  a  reguline  form,  the  scien¬ 
tific  man  of  the  present  day  can  look  back  to  the  enunciations  of  Smee 
with  great  respect,  but  as  incomplete.  The  ordinary  accompaniment  of 
this  deposition  is  a  copious  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  from  the  cathode ; 
and,  although  an  intense  voltaic  arrangement  is  usually  employed,  it  is 
partially  to  compensate  for  the  waste  induced  by  the  gas  evolved,  and 
to  save  time  in  the  operation  of  coating.  The  author’s  improvements 
stop  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  enable  the  electro-motive  power  to 
be  reduced  to  that  of  a  single  Smee’s  cell. 

Mr.  Smee’s  views  have  been  prominently  put  forward,  because  they 
present  a  definite  standpoint,  and  because  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject  may  be  said  to  date  from  his  able  exposition  of  the  position  of 
the  science  as  it  was  when  his  work  was  written. 

If  first  principles  are  consulted,  it  will  appear  that,  in  alkaline  solu¬ 
tions,  the  proneness  to  evolve  hydrogen  gas  during  deposition  arises 
from  the  joint  action  of  two  causes,  one  electrical — classified  as  such  by 
Mr.  Smee — the  other  chemical.  The  electrical  cause  is  the  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  metal  in  solution  in  comparison  to  the  electric  power  employed. 
This  cause  can  be  lessened  or  removed  by  using  a  solution  that  contains 
a  greater  percentage  of  metal  than  that  usually  employed.  The  chemical 
cause  is  the  disposition  of  the  metal  of  the  alkali  to  go  to  the  negative 
pole  along  with  the  heavy  metal  or  metals,  and  thus,  by  being  electro- 
deposited  for  an  infinitely  small  space  of  time  in  contact  with  them, 
decomposing  the  water,  thereby  getting  oxidised,  and  setting  free  the 
hydrogen  as  a  secondary  effect.  This  cause  can  be  eradicated  by  pro¬ 
viding  in  excess  a  decomposable  compound  radicle  that  will  take  a 
certain  amount  of  combined  oxygen  with  it  to  the  cathode,  and  thus, 
when  decomposed,  will  enable  the  hydrogen  that  would  otherwise  be 
evolved  to  be  oxidised  into  water. 

In  the  case  of  brass  a  solution  containing  the  cyanides  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  metals  dissolved  in  excess  of  potassic  cyanide  possesses  the 
remarkable  property  of  furnishing  the  copper  and  zinc  to  the  cathode  in 
such  a  form  that,  during  deposition,  they  unite  and  form  a  true  alloy. 
This  tendency  to  form  a  true  alloy  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  salt 
of  ammonium,  for,  in  connection  with  copper  (especially  as  cupric 
ammonide),  the  gas  that  would  otherwise  be  given  off  is  replaced  by 
metal,  this  result  being  secondary  and,  in  so  far,  a  chemical  reaction. 
It  is  usually  deemed  sufficient  to  charge  the  solvent  solution  (the 
potassic  cyanide  and  ammoniacal  salt  solution)  with  brass  by  electro¬ 
lysis;  but  this  will  be  found  on  trial  to  evolve  gas,  and  to  be  only 
workable  by  two  Grove’s  cells.  The  author  finds  that  it  is  practicably 
serviceable  to  add  to  a  solution  that  is  charged  with  not  less  than  two 
ounces  of  brass  per  gallon  as  much  of  the  metallic  cyanides  as  it  will 


take  up,  and  then  it  will  probably  take  still  more  of  the  copper  and  zinc 
oxides  respectively.  Should  this  treatment  not  perfectly  prevent  the 
evolution  of  gas,  the  cupric  ammonide  is  added — about  two  or  three 
ounces  per  gallon.  The  cupric  ammonide  may  possibly  carry  the  com¬ 
bined  oxygen  to  the  cathode ;  in  that  case  the  action  may  be  expressed 
by  the  following  equation  : — 

At  the  cathode  before  chemical  reaction. 

{  Cu20,  4NH3  +  4H20  }  +  H2 
Cupric  Ammonide.  Hydrogen. 

At  the  cathode  after  chemical  reaction. 

=  Cu2  +  4(NH3)  +  5(H20) 

Copper.  Ammonia.  Water. 

Malaguti  and  Sarzeau’s  formula  for  cupric  ammonide  being  used.  That 
is  to  say,  before  decomposition  or  chemical  reaction  takes  place,  the 
whole  of  the  cupric  ammonide,  together  with  the  eliminated  hydrogen, 
goes  to  the  cathode.  After  the  decomposition  or  chemical  reaction  has 
taken  place,  metallic  copper  is  deposited,  ammonia  is  in  solution,  and 
water  is  formed. 

In  treating  the  ordinary  cyanide  copper  solution  for  the  prevention  of 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  the  zinc  cyanides  and  oxides  mentioned  in 
the  instance  of  the  brass  solution  are  left  out. 

When  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  has  been  stopped  by  the  means 
above  set  forth,  a  single  Smee’s  cell  is  sufficient  to  deposit  the  alloy, 
thus  showing  that  an  intense  voltaic  current  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
but  that  the  process  requires  a  certain  condition  of  solution  to  give  a 
perfect  result. 

The  author  prefers  to  use  a  menstruum  containing  potassic  cyanide 
and  neutral  ammonium  tartrate,  in  equal  parts,  and  dissolved  in  five 
times  their  weight  of  water  to  dissolve  the  brass  in.  This  is  then 
treated  as  explained  above,  to  prevent  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  This 
solution  is  employed  in  conjunction  with  heat,  and  a  single  Maynooth 
cell,  or  a  magneto-electric  machine  of  suitable  power.  It  has  been 
found  difficult,  with  some  electro-brassing  solutions,  to  deposit  continu¬ 
ously  a  given  quality  of  brass  ;  with  this  solution  the  regulation  of  the 
proportions  of  copper  and  zinc  in  the  alloy  is  made  by  altering  the 
heat  accordingly.  If  the  solution  is  kept  uniform,  as  shown  by  a  ready 
test,  it  is  very  easy  to  deposit  a  given  alloy  at  all  times. 

Befoi’e  entering  upon  some  practical  points  connected  with  the  electro - 
deposition  of  copper  and  brass,  it  will  be  well  to  remark  that  acid  solu¬ 
tions  furnish  a  spreading  deposit  matted  together,  resembling  the 
spreading  of  mortar  by  a  trowel ;  whereas  alkaline  solutions  furnish  a 
deposit  standing  up  from  the  receiving  surface  at  right  angles  thereto, 
as  the  hairs  of  a  brush  stand  out  from  the  brush  itself. 

In  coating  wrought  or  cast-iron  work,  it  is  often  desirable  to  coat  with 
copper  prior  to  electro-brassing.  The  alkaline  bath  should  be  employed 
above  the  temperature  of  the  air,  sometimes  160°  Fahrenheit;  this 
method  of  working  promotes  the  contact  of  the  coating.  The  article 
should  be  well  cleaned,  so  as  to  have  a  metallic  appearance,  with  a  pickle 
of  weak  sulphuric  acid,  scrubbed  with  sharp  sand,  washed,  scrubbed 
with  a  portion  of  the  depositing  solution,  and  then  placed  in  the  deposit¬ 
ing  trough.  The  electrical  connections  may  then  be  made,  and  the  coating 
allowed  to  form  for  two  hours  or  more.  When  a  sufficient  thickness  has 
been  obtained,  the  article  is  washed,  and  dried  in  hot  mahogany  saw¬ 
dust. 

The  tarnishing  of  the  coating  increases  its  beauty,  and  does  not  im¬ 
pair  the  article ;  for  the  tarnish  is  not  corrosive  rust  like  the  oxide  of  iron, 
but  is  a  protective  film.  Two  hours’  coating  will  protect  from  rust 
in  ordinary  indoor  work,  but  the  best  protection  from  rust  (and  this  is 
serviceable  even  in  damp  air)  is  to  give  two  hours’  coating  in  an  alkaline 
bath,  and  then  let  the  article  remain  all  night  in  an  ordinary  acid  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  bath ;  this  plan  utilises  the  matted  coating  as  well  as 
the  vertical  deposit.  If  desired,  a  brass  coating  may  be  given  over  the 
last-mentioned  copper  coating.  By  suitable  mechanical  arrangements, 
the  articles  in  the  acid  bath  and  the  dissolving  plates  therein  may  be 
moved — preferably  by  a  to-and-fro  movement — during  deposition.  This 
treatment  shortens  the  time  of  the  deposit,  and  makes  it  (the  deposit) 
uniform. 

The  roller  which  is  exhibited  was  treated  in  this  manner;  it  dow 
weighs  125 lbs.,  having  29 lbs.  weight  of  deposit  upon  it,  the  coating 
being  T\-in.  thick.  The  other  works  show  various  applications  of 
electro-coppering  and  electro-brassing.  The  price  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  coatings,  when  a  single  Maynooth  cell  is  used,  is  2s.  6d.  per  lb. 
of  metal  deposited.  When  a  magneto-electi'ic  machine  is  employed  the 
cost  is  much  reduced,  viz.,  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  of  metal  deposited. 

The  coating  given  by  means  of  the  improvements  introduced  by  the 
author  is  superior  to  that  given  by  any  other  known  process.  These 
remarks  apply  to  the  economy  of  the  question,  also  to  the  solidity,  per¬ 
fection,  and  beauty  of  the  result.  In  consequence  of  the  non-evolution 
of  hydrogen,  the  adhesion  of  the  coating  to  the  underneath  iron  or  other 
metal  is  insured ;  also  the  coatiug  is  solid  and  compact  instead  of  being 
more  or  less  detached  and  spongy,  as  it  is  when  hydrogen  gas  is  allowed 
to  be  eliminated. 

The  ammonium  tartrate  solution  used  for  electro-brassing,  as  well  as 
the  methods  of  preventing  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  during  deposition 
that  are  mentioned  herein,  form  a  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  specifi¬ 
cations  No.  1,540  (a.d.  1S57)  and  No.  3,930  (a.d.  186S). 
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The  uses  to  which  electro-brassing  may  be  applied  have  yet  to  be 
greatly  developed ;  amongst  the  rest  may  be  mentioned  the  prevention 
of  rust,  the  giving  an  improved  printing  surface  to  type  and  electrotypes, 
coating  the  poles  of  electro-magnets  for  the  prevention  of  the  “residual 
charge”  therein;  covering  rams,  plungers,  piston-rods,  rollers,  &c.,  with 
an  adhesive  and  endurable  coating ;  also  lining  cylinders,  pumps,  and 
iron  vessels  with  copper  or  brass.  The  application  of  the  processes  that 
have  been  described  to  many  purposes  of  ordinary  life,  such  as  railings, 
architectural  ornaments,  &c.,  will  exemplify  the  good  results  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  union  of  the  strength  of  iron  with  the  beauty  of  copper  or 
brass.  W.  H.  Walenn,  F.C.S. 


Huttings  of  Societies. 

— ♦ — 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

City  of  London  College. 

Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

South  London  (An.  Meet.)  .... 

8th . 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION 

The  last  meeting  of  this  Association  during  the  present  year  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  29th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William 
Brown-street, — the  President,  Mr.  John  Henderson,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A  letter  of  farewell  from  the  retiring  Secretary,  Mr.  Joseph  Guyton, 
was  read,  in  which,  after  alluding  to  the  reasons  which  compelled  him 
to  leave  Liverpool,  he  congratulated  the  Association  upon  its  healthy 
state  and  upon  the  elements  of  prosperity  and  usefulness  contained 
within  it,  concluding  with  expressions  of  regret  at  leaving  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  trusting  at  the  same  time  that  the  many  friendships  he  had  formed 
would  be  lasting. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,  seconded  by  Mr.  0.  R. 
Green,  a  eulogistic  vote  of  thanks  to  the  late  Secretary  wasj  carried  by 
acclamation. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  year  1871  was  then  proceeded  with, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected: — President:  Mr.  Thomas 
Higgin. —  Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  E.  Phipps  and  A.  Cooke. — Secretary: 
Mr.  William  Murray.  —  Treasurer:  Mr.  J.  Henderson.  The  following 
gentlemen  retire  from  the  Council The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,-  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Wilson,  H.  A.  Wharmby,  J.  A.  Forrest,  and  W.  Atkins,  and 
are  superseded  by  Messrs.  R.  Cooke,  P.  Mawdsley,  L.  Hughes, 
E.  Roberts,  and  Joseph  Dod. 

Mr.  Higgin  exhibited  a  reproduction,  by  a  Staffordshire  amateur,  of 
a  woodcut,  in  printers’  ink,  by  means  of  photography.  A  matrix  was 
formed  of  gelatine  sufficiently  indurated  to  impress  a  plate  of  zinc  so 
that  prints  such  as  that  exhibited  could  be  struck  off. 

A  discussion  arose  upon  this  process  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  re¬ 
sembled  the  Woodburytype  process,  some  of  the  members  contending 
that  it  differed  from  it  in  so  far  as  it  reproduced  black  lines  only,  and 
failed  to  render  half-tones,  and  was  therefore  only  suitable  for  copying 
lined  or  dotted  drawings. 

Mr.  Higgin  also  exhibited  an  enlargement  taken  at  South  Kensington, 
from  one  of  his  own  negatives,  of  a  larva  of  a  beetle.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  large  size  of  the  print  the  definition  was  very  perfect,  and  it 
was  well  adapted  for  educational  purposes.  It  was  apparently  taken  on 
a  surface  of  prepared  cloth  or  canvas. 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  exhibited  an  interesting  series  of  architectural 
views,  which  he  had  taken  during  the  past  summer  in  Paris,  Laon, 
Soissons,  &c. 

The  President  produced  the  first  volume  of  the  Government  Archcelo- 
yical  Survey  of  India,  profusely  illustrated  by  carbon  prints ;  and  Mr. 
Forrest  sent  for  exhibition  two  “combination”  printing  frames  for  8^ 
by  6£  plates. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  presentation  prints  for  the  year  were 
distributed,  and  the  members  were  requested  to  bring  their  work  for  com¬ 
petition  to  the  next  meeting,  when  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Oherrill’s  prize 
will  also  be  awarded. 


BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  21st  October.  After  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  matters  of  merely  local  interest, 

Herr  Kruger  reported  on  a  method  of  recovering  the  pyroxyline  and 
the  ether  and  alcohol  of  old,  useless  collodion.  He  said : — Take  old 
collodion,  mix  it  up  with  water  three  or  four  times  its  volume,  and 
shake  it  well ;  it  produces  the  liberation  of  pyroxyline  in  the  form  of  a 
fleecy  coagulum.  Then  filter  this  liquid  through  a  cloth,  and  mix  it 
with  a  large  quantity  of  common  soda  or  salt.  Shake  it  well,  so  as  to 
dissolve  as  much  salt  as  possible,  and  let  it  rest  for  two  or  three  days. 
After  this  time  the  ether  and  alcohol  will  be  found  as  a  clear  colourless 
fluid  on  the  top  of  the  liquid.  It  is  then  poured  off  with  great  care,  and 
treated  with  carbonate  of  potash  to  make  it  quite  free  from  water;  it 
will  then  be  found  fit  to  be  used  again  for  making  new  collodion. 


A  specimen  of  pyroxyline  recovered  in  this  way  was  then  produced, 
and  Hr.  Stolze  undertook  to  examine  it,  to  ascertain  its  quality  for 
future  use. 

Dr.  Stolze  referred  to  the  new  form  of  cartes  de  visite  which  had  been 
publicly  introduted  by  Herr  Suck,  and  remarked  that  this  form  was 
greatly  approved  by  his  customers,  and  was  preferred  to  the  cabinet 
size.  He  called  them  “Victoria  cards,”  and  proposed  to  adopt  the 
following  measurement  for  general  use : — The  picture  is  x  3  inches, 
the  mount  being  5  x  31  inches.  This  form  of  the  cards  is  about  half- 
an-inch  shorter  than  that  recommended  by  Herr  Liesegang,  and  is  more 
suitable  and  admits  the  printing  of  the  words  “  Victoria  card”  at  the 
foot,  together  with  the  address  of  the  photographer. 

Herr  Kruger  made  some  critical  remarks  on  Professor  Towler’s 
method  of  restoring  old  silver  baths.  He  said  it  was  a  mistake  to 
recommend  that  method  as  the  best;  he  rejected  it  entirely,  and  warned 
them  against  the  use  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  for  the  reduction  of 
silver — a  method  which  had  long  been  acknowledged  to  be  disadvan¬ 
tageous  and  impracticable.  Besides  the  nuisance  of  obtaining  sulphate 
of  silver,  and  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  carbon  contained  in  the 
zinc,  with  hydrogen  gas  as  a  reducing  agent,  there  was  formed  a  great 
quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  precipitated  sulphide  of  silver. 
It  was  known  that  this  method  never  reduced  the  silver  perfectly. 
The  dark  grey  precipitation  by  this  process  was  not  pure  silver,  but 
consisted  of  sulphide  of  silver,  iodide  of  silver,  particles  of  metallic 
zinc,  and  metallic  silver.  It  would  be  found  very  difficult  to  wash  the 
precipitate  sufficiently  to  obtain  pure  silver,  as  the  author  had  stated ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  boil  it  before  with  pure  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid.  He  (Herr  Kruger)  warned  the  public  against  using  this  precipi¬ 
tate  for  a  new  bath  after  a  short  washing  with  water,  as  a  washing  for 
two  or  three  days,  even  with  hot  water,  was  hardly  sufficient  to  remove 
the  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  completing  the  process  in 
the  course  of  one  day  was  most  absurd.  The  alleged  superiority 
claimed  for  this  kind  of  silver  over  recrystallised  silver  was  utterly 
denied;  and  he  (Herr  Kruger)  said  it  was  erroneous  to  believe  that 
when  the  solution  of  this  silver  was  evaporated  and  perfectly  dry,  the 
dry,  hard  mass  which  remained  in  the  evaporating  dish  was  pure  fused 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  could  be  again  used  for  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 
That  was  quite  false,  for  every  practical  man  knew  that  to  fuse  nitrate 
of  silver  he  must  expose  it  to  heat  until  the  fluid  salt  boiled  up,  and  it 
would  not  be  properly  fused  till  it  became  quite  calm  again.  By  adopt¬ 
ing  the  method  recommended  by  Dr.  Towler,  it  would  be  unavoidably 
necessary  to  fuse  the  nitrate  of  silver  properly,  as  it  was  the  only  way 
possible  to  remove  and  destroy  the  zinc  salts.  Finally,  he  (Herr  Kuger) 
recommended  the  use  of  copper  instead  of  zinc  for  the  purpose,  with  or 
without  acids. 


Corres|jflitl)eira. 


CEMENT  FOR  DISHES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Thanks  for  your  information  that  I  may  indulge  in  my 
knight-errantry  by  having  a  “pitch  in”  at  yourselves  as  well  as  my 
fellow- contributors,  if  on  the  strength  of  the  insertion  of  my  last  letter 
I  may  be  permitted  to  make  use  of  such  a  term. 

In  reply  to  a  Preston  correspondent,  “  J.  T.,”  in  page  525,  you  say 
that  marine  glue  will  answer  better  than  shellac  as  a  cement.  From 
this  I  can  plainly  perceive  that  you  have  not  devoted  much  time  to  the 
manufacture  of  glass  dishes.  Now,  I  have  an  aquarium  which  since 
the  first  day  on  which  it  was  filled  has  not  leaked  a  single  drop  of 
water ;  and  how  do  you  suppose  it  was  cemented?  Simply  in  this  way : — 
I  first  of  all  fitted  the  pieces  of  glass  that  formed  the  sides ;  the  bottom 
I  preferred  to  make  of  a  slab  of  slate  about  an  inch  in  thickness.  The 
cement  with  which  I  fastened  all  together  was  neither  shellac  nor 
marine  glue,  but  consisted  of  common  white-lead,  with  which  I  incor¬ 
porated  a  portion  of  red-lead.  Try  this,  ye  who  desire  to  make  aqua¬ 
riums,  and  you  will  never  have  occasion  to  try  anything  else. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.  Don  Quixote. 

November  28,  1870. 

[The  query  of  our  correspondent  had  reference  to  the  constructing 
of  a  bath  for  nitrate  of  silver,  and  not  to  an  aquarium. — Eds.] 

CAMERA  STAND  FOR  OPEN-AIR  WORK. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— A  few  words  respecting  the  best  form  of  camera  stand 
for  open-air  work. 

You  advocate  the  form  of  strut  as  given  by  Mr.  Baynham  Jones. 
Now  this  may  be  good,  perhaps  better  than  the  old  style ;  but  why  have 
the  strut  at  at  all?  I  have  used  the  form  of  stand  as  given  and  illustra¬ 
ted  in  your  Journal  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago  by  myself,  and  in  that 
the  legs  are  sprung  on  outside  instead  of  inside.  This  makes  all  the 
difference  ;  the  stand  is  just  as  steady,  and  it  is  put  together  quicker 
and  equally  as  firm. 
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Mr.  Cox,  of  Newgate-street,  is  tlie  only  one  I  know  who  makes  that 
form,  and  no  doubt  he  would  be  willing  to  show  and  sell  them  to  any¬ 
one  who  wants  a  really  useful  stand  for  field  work. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

November  28,  1870.  Thomas  Gulliver. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  HALFPENNY  BOOK  POST. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Our  post  officials  demur  to  my  sending  cartes  with  the 
halfpenny  stamp  instead  of  the  penny  stamp.  I  should  think,  never¬ 
theless,  that  they  do  come  in  the  same  category  as  maps,  books,  &c. 
Will  you  kindly  settle  this  question  for  me  in  your  forthcoming 
Journal? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E.  H.  B. 

Reading,  November  25,  1870. 

[Your  post-office  officials  are  wrong.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who,  like  yourself,  may  be  uncertain  as  to  wliat  the  rule  on  this 
question  is,  we  give  the  following  extract  from  the  British  Postal 
Guide: — “A  book  packet  may  contain  not  only  books,  paper,  or 
other  substances  in  ordinary  use  for  writing  or  printing,  whether 
plain  or  written  or  printed  upon  (to  the  exclusion  of  any  letter  or 
communication  of  the  nature  of  a  letter),  photographs,  when  not  on 
glass  or  in  frames  containing  glass  or  any  like  substance  ;  and  any¬ 
thing  usually  appertaining  to  such  articles  in  the  way  of  binding  and 
mounting,  or  necessary  for  their  safe  transmission  by  post,  but  also 
circulars  when  they  are  in  wholly  or  in  great  part  printed,  en¬ 
graved,  or  lithographed.  The  postage  is  one  halfpenny  for  every 
two  ounces  or  fraction  of  that  weight.”— Eds.] 

MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  deem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  would  give  the 
formula  for  making  what  is  called  “  magic  photographs”  in  your  next 
issue.  I  have  done  them  before,  and  have  seen  the  formula  in  the 
Journal,  but  have  quite  forgotten  it.  The  following  “directions  for 
use”  were  obtained  from  the  envelope  in  which  I  purchased  some  of  the 
magic  photographs  : — “  Lay  the  thin  paper  on  a  plate,  glazed  side  upper¬ 
most  ;  place  the  thick  paper  on  it  and  gently  pour  on  sufficient  water  to 
wet  it  all  over,  and  a  picture  will  immediately  appear.  When  sufficiently 
developed  wash  in  water  for  a  few  hours  to  render  permanent.” — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  A  Reader. 

Plymouth,  November  29,  1870. 

[Although  we  cannot  give  you  the  formula  by  which  the  “  magic 
photographs”  are  prepared,  we  can  give  such  information  as  will 
enable  any  photographer  to  produce  them.  First  of  all,  print  the 
photograph  on  plain  salted  paper,  and  fix  in  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
Next,  place  it  in  a  bath  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  which  will  cause 
the  image  to  disappear.  Wasli  well,  and  the  picture  is  ready.  It 
forms  the  “  thin”  paper  referred  to  in  the  instructions.  To  prepare 
the  “  thick”  paper  take  a  piece  of  thick  white  blotting-paper;  immerse 
it  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  then  dry.  The  invisible 
photograph  is  rendered  instantaneously  visible  by  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  and  the  thick  blotting-paper  previously  charged  with  this  salt 
affords  the  means  of  effecting  this  in  a  very  easy  manner. — Eds.] 


CARBON  PRINTING.— MESSRS.  JOHNSON  AND  FIRLING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  with  surprise  in  your  Journal  a  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson  relative  to  his  process,  together  with  one  from  Mr. 
Burton,  his  operator,  in  which  Mr.  Johnson  endeavours  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  Mr.  Blair  and  the  public  that  the  whole  of  my  statements 
are  a  tissue  of  inaccuracies. 

The  facts  are  as  follow : — When  the  Autotype  Company  was  being 
established  Mr.  Simpson  recommended  me  to  Mr.  Johnson,  who  wrote 
asking  me  to  meet  him  on  the  following  Saturday,  which  I  did,  when 
it  was  agreed  that  I  should  commence  with  the  company  in  about  three 
weeks  from  that  day.  I  did  so,  but  soon  found  that  Mr.  Johnson’s 
motive  for  having  me  there  was  to  enable  him  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  I  knew,  by  what  may  be  termed  “pumping,”  and  thus  to  rob 
me  of  what  had  taken  me  so  long  a  time  to  obtain. 

During  the  two  or  three  weeks  I  was  there  he  kept  me  experimenting 
on  a  process  identical  with  that  of  Joubert’s  principle,  and  he  got  Mr. 
Burton  to  prepare  a  few  transparencies  from  his  own  negatives  for  that 
purpose ;  but  I  can  solemnly  declare  that  I  never  experimented  on  any 
other  process  during  the  time  I  was  there,  except  preparing  canvas  on 
wooden  frames  with  India-rubber  for  developing  on,  instead  of  paper. 

Messrs.  Johnson  and  Burton  both  deny  that  I  ever  told  them  that  T 
could  dispense  with  the  India-rubber  paper  and  develope  on  tin  plates. 
Now,  if  they  will  recal  to  their  memories  an  interview  we  had  on  the 
steps  leading  to  the  garden  at  Brixton  they  may  also  recollect  my  telling 
them  about  the  plates  ;  and,  further,  they  may  recollect  the  high  words 
that  passed  between  Mr.  Johnson  and  myself  because  I  refused  to  tell 


him  the  particulars  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party.  Mr.  Burton  left 
us  there;  I  then  explained  to  Mr.  Johnson  how  I  could  do  it,  and  he 
quite  pooh-poohed  the  idea. 

Mr.  Burton  may  be  able  also  to  recollect  his  having  invited  me  to 
spend  a  Sunday  afternoon  at  his  house,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
conversation  was  upon  the  subject  of  metal  plates.  He  then  advised 
me  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Winsor  respecting  it,  but  being  at  the  time  in  the 
employ  of  the  company,  and  thus  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Johnson,  I 
did  not  do  so. 

On  the  morning  I  left  the  service  of  the  company  I  told  Mr.  Johnson 
that  I  knew  a  method  of  transferring  carbon  pictures  to  canvas,  and  de¬ 
scribed  it  to  him  as  follows After  the  picture  is  finished,  but  still  on 
its  temporary  support,  coat  it  first  with  shellac  varnish,  then  apply  two 
or  three  coats  of  white  paint,  the  last  coat  to  be  of  a  sticky  nature. 
Next  bring  the  canvas  and  the  painted  surface  under  pressure  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  transfer.  This  I  find  Mr.  Johnson  also  lays  claim  to  as  his  fourth 
improvement.  Can  he  deny  that  I  told  him  of  it?  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that,  although  my  work  has  not  appeared  before  the  public 
through  any  publication  for  the  period  Mr.  Johnson  names,  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  produce  several  artists  who  are  able  to  swear  that  they  have 
seen  the  work  in  question,  which  I  did  long  before  Mr.  Johnson’s  so- 
called  discovery  was  brought  before  the  public. 

Mr.  Johnson  endeavours  to  throw  over  me,  by  a  somewhat  cunning 
device,  a  shadow  of  obscurity  by  calling  me  a  “journeyman  painter.” 
1  am  proud  to  say  that  I  was,  and  am  still,  a  foreman  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  largest  building  firms  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  which 
position  I  have  proved  myself  master  of  my  business,  and,  without 
endeavouring  to  take  credit  for  the  inventions  or  discoveries  of  others, 
have  given  satisfaction  to  my  employers,  which  course  would  do  no  dis¬ 
credit  to  Mr.  Johnson,  were  he  to  practice  it  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
Burton.  And  will  Mr.  Johnson  kindly  recollect  that  he  did  not 
dispense  with  my  services,  but  that  I  dispensed  with  his,  and  left  at 
my  own  desire  ? 

On  some  future  occasion  I  should  like  to  explain  the  use  of  the  print¬ 
ing  press  that  Mr.  Johnson  speaks  of  in  his  letter,  but  am  afraid  I  have 
already  trespassed  on  your  valuable  space. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Grove-buildings,  Dorchester,  Nov.  29,  1870.  W.  Firling. 


UlisrcIIauca. 

How  to  Save  Your  Glass  Dippers.— Take  a  piece  of  gutta-percha, 
soak  it  in  a  basin  of  hot  water  till  soft.  Make  it  into  the  shape  of  the 
bottom  of  your  bath.  The  bath  being  empty,  put  in  the  gutta-percha, 
and  with  a  piece  of  stick  pound  it  till  it  fills  up  the  bottom ;  when  cool 
it  will  stay  there  and  save  your  dipper. — Anthony's  Bulletin. 

The  Rusting  of  Iron. — Calvert  comes  to  the  conclusion,  after  a 
long  series  of  experiments,  that  it  is  not  the  oxygen  nor  the  aqueous 
vapour  that  occasions  the  rusting  of  iron  in  the  air,  but  the  free  carbonic 
acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere.  In  perfectly  pure  water  iron  undergoes  no 
change.  Caustic  alkalies  prevent  the  oxidation  of  iron.  A  piece  of 
polished  sheet  iron  partially  immersed  in  a  weak  alkali  solution  remains 
bright  for  months,  neither  the  part  under  the  liquid  nor  that  in  the  air 
being  in  the  least  affected.  Solutions  of  carbonates  and  bicarbonates 
of  the  alkalies  act  in  a  similar  way. 

Heliotype  in  the  Pontifical  States. — The  last  act  of  the  Pope 
as  a  temporal  sovereign,  connected  with  progress  and  the  fine  arts,  was 
the  granting  of  the  patent  for  the  heliotype  process,  the  official  notifi¬ 
cation  of  which  appears  in  the  last  number  but  one  of  the  Giornale  di 
Roma,  issued  before  the  occupation  by  the  Italian  troops.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  Pontiff  (says  a  newspaper  correspondent)  that  such  matters 
as  these  received  due  attention,  even  at  a  moment  when  a  catholic  army, 
sent  by  a  catholic  king  to  dethrone  him,  was  thundering  at  the  gates  of 
Rome.  Inventions  are,  as  a  rule,  looked  on  with  a  jealous  eye  here,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  secure  a  patent  for  the  Pontifical 
States. 

The  Heliographic  Process.  —  One  effect  of  the  war  has  been  to 
deprive  of  the  attention  due  to  it  the  “heliographic”  process,  invented 
and  applied  in  Paris  by  M.  Arnand-Durand  for  the  reproduction  of 
engravings.  The  nature  of  this  process  which,  with  a  fidelity  absolutely 
unapproached,  transfers  the  engraving  to  a  new  plate,  from  which  it  is 
reprinted,  is  as  yet  undivulged ;  but  its  results  may  be  tested  by  the 
examples  imported  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  by  Messrs.  Holloway, 
of  Bedford-street.  These  comprise  the  first  ten  only  of  a  projected 
series  of  forty  plates,  and  among  them  two  Marc  Antonios,  two  etchings 
of  Rembrandt,  a  Ruysdael,  a  Claude,  and  others.  It  appears  that  the 
plate  employed  in  the  process  wears  vei-y  quickly ;  the  ordinary  copies, 
of  which  a  hundred  have  been  issued,  are  by  comparison  fluffy  and 
imperfect;  but  the  thirty  proof  copies,  ten  on  India  paper,  ten  on  old 
Dutch  paper,  and  ten  on  vellum,  are  of  respectively  increasing  excellence, 
until  for  the  most  experienced  eye  it  is  literally  impossible  to  discern 
a  difference  in  crispness  and  brilliance  of  line  between  the  original  and 
the  copy.  M.  Edmond  Lievre  is  the  publisher  of  this  last  and  most 
successful  exploit  of  art  mechanism ;  the  text  is  supplied  by  M.  Duplessis, 
keeper  of  the  print  department  in  the  Imperial  Library. — Academy. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  balustrade,  nine  solid  pillars  and  square  pedestal  to  match,  will  be  exchanged 
for  universal,  Cussons’  posing  chair,  or  other  solid  furniture  in  or  out  of  pho¬ 
tography.— Address  G.  N.,  Vicar-lane,  Hull. 

I  will  exchange  some  3J  X  3|  lantern  slides  for  others  of  the  same  size ;  also 
a  pair  of  plates  for  the  interchangeable  chromatrope  (suitable  only  for  the 
lime  light),  for  one  suitable  for  lamps.  A  list  of  transparencies  to  choose 
from  on  application — Address,  “Exhibitor,”  Post  Office,  Hurstmonceux, 
Sussex. 

A  pair  of  Dallmeyer’s  4|-inch  and  a  pair  of  6-inch  focus  rapid  stereo,  landscape 
lenses  with  rotating  diaphragm  plates,  and  Ross’s  12  X  10  and  15  X  12  ordi¬ 
nary  angle  doublets  will  be  exchanged  for  a  pair  of  six-inch  focus 
Ross’s  or  Dallmeyer’s  small  angle  doublets  and  a  15  X  12  or  18  X  16  Dall¬ 
meyer’s  wide-angle  rectilinear. — Address,  G.  Hastings,  No.  1,  Breeze-lane, 
Walton,  Liverpool. 

Photographic  camera.  7  X  5|  inches  and  under,  printing-frame,  and  complete 
set  of  trays,  12  X  14  inches,  a  new  I -plate  Jamin’s  patent  portrait  and  triplet 
lens;  also  a  Vogel’s  short-focus  lens  (equal  to  new),  and  a  rural  side  slip 
(quite  new).  Photographic  offers  for  the  above.  A  12  or  a  10  x  B  folding 
camera  wanted.  Also  a  copying  camera — Address,  E.  Lockyer,  photo¬ 
grapher,  &c.,  Ringwood. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


***  Registrations  in  our  next. 

Henry  Wallace.— With  the  system  of  lighting  adopted  there  is  no  chance 
of  your  obtaining  better  pictures. 

James  Duly. — The  blue  film  complained  of  is  owing  to  the  collodion.  It  will 
disappear  when  the  plate  is  varnished. 

Bryce  Johnstone. — Pinholes  in  the  negative  may  be  caused  either  by 
mechanical  or  chemical  means.  In  your  case  it  is  probably  the  former. 

Amateur  (Liverpool). — One  serious  omission  has  been  made  in  your  plans, 
viz.,  not  indicating  the  cardinal  points.  The  proposed  plan  will  give  a  good 
studio  if  the  end  of  your  garden  face  the  east,  but  not  otherwise. 

A. — By  calling  at  the  reading  room  of  the  Great  Seal  Office  in  Southampton- 
buildings,  Chancery-lane,  you  will  see  all  the  patents  that  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  From  these  you  can  select  such  as  you  desire,  and,  on  application  at 
another  portion  of  the  building,  you  may  obtain  copies  of  them. 

Lime  Light.— 1.  We  do  not  know. — 2.  Mr  Solomon,  22,  Red  Lion-square. — 
3.  Try  Harvey,  Reynolds  &  Co.,  Leeds.  You  will  obtain  them  there  if  any¬ 
where. — 4.  We  cannot  tell.  Pillars  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  have  not  come 
into  use  in  this  country  ;  we,  at  any  rate,  do  not  know  of  any  who  employ 
them. 

Wilts. — Our  correspondent  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  pour  his  silver  bath 
for  printing  into  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  bottle.  He  would  like  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  best  method  of  bringing  it  into  use  again.  We  advise  him  to 
recover  the  silver  by  precipitation.  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  method  in 
the  end. 

Anglo-American. — The  peculiarity  of  tone  referred  to  depends  upon  the 
paper  It  is  probable  that  even  with  the  paper  of  which  you  enclosed  a 
specimen  warm  brown  tones  may  be  obtained.  You  will,  of  course,  have  to 
modify  your  toning  bath,  and,  above  all  things,  do  not  carry  the  toning  to 
such  a  length  as  you  do  at  present. 

V.  and  S.  (Leith). — The  silver  and  copper  of  your  old  Daguerreotype  plates 
may  be  separated  in  the  following  way  : — To  some  sulphuric  acid  add  nitrate 
of  potash  ;  apply  heat  until  the  salt  is  dissolved,  then  immerse  the  plates- 
As  soon  as  the  silver  is  all  dissolved,  dilute  with  water  and  add  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  silver  as  a  chloride.  When  this  has 
been  obtained  it  is  easy  to  convert  it  into  either  metallic  silver  or  the  nitrate 
of  that  metal. 


The  South  London  Photographic  Society. — At  the  forthcoming 
meeting  of  this  Society,  to  be  held,  on  Thursday  next,  the  8th  instant,  a 
paper  will  be  read  on  combination  printing  as  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
Edwards’s  patent  printing-frame,  several  of  which,  together  with  speci¬ 
mens  of  double  printing  in  various  stages,  will  be  exhibited  and  explained. 
The  election  of  officers  and  council  for  the  ensuing  year  will  then  be 
proceeded  with. 

Properties  of  Gutta-Percha. — We  have  often  had  occasion  to  say 
hard  things  against  gutta-percha  as  a  material  out  of  which  to  make  baths 
for  holding  nitrate  of  silver  solutions.  Some  very  admirable  reasons  why 
photographers  should  avoid  it  are  given  in  an  article  on  this  otherwise 
useful  gum  in  the  Electric  Telegraph  and  Railway  Review: — “The  pecu¬ 
liar  volatile  oil  contained  in  gutta-percha  is  essential  to  its  good  services. 
This  oil  is  expelled  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and,  more  readily,  by  over¬ 
heating.  The  effect  of  such  escape  is  that  the  material  becomes  brittle 
and  cracks.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  points  which  claims  the  particular 
attention  of  the  manufacturer.  The  plasticity  of  the  gutta-percha  must 
be  preserved  by  retaining  this  volatile  oil.  Its  behaviour  in  the  presence 
of  chemicals  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  India-rubber,  with  some 
essential  exceptions.  Gutta-percha  is  quite  insoluble  in  water  ;  it  is  not 
attacked  either  by  Stockholm  tar  or  by  linseed  od.  Benzole,  chloroform, 
carbon  disulphide,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  essential  oils  generally  dis¬ 
solve  it  rapidly.  It  melts  at  a  moderate  heat.  According  to  Mr.  G. 
Williams  it  is  decomposed  beyond  this  point,  yielding  hydrocarbons 
identical  with  those  eliminated  from  the  caoutchouc.  Solutions  of  the 
alkalies  are  without  effect  upon  gutta-percha ;  the  same  is  the  case  with 
hydrochloric  and  dilute  hydrofluoric  acids,  as  well  as  the  dilute  acids  in 
general.  Concentrated  nitric  acid,  however,  and  oil  of  vitriol  attack  it 
readily  and  disintegrate  it ;  the  former  rapidly,  the  latter  more  gradu¬ 
ally.  There  is  one  peculiarity  in  gutta-percha  which,  for  many  purposes, 
prevents  its  adaptation :  it  always  retains  a  certain  degree  of  porosity, 
which  allows  the  slow  transudation  of  liquids  through  its  pores.” 

A  Juvenile  Sitter. —  *  *  It  is  a  child  that  just  can  tottle, 
with  a  doll  almost  as  large  as  she  is,  and  a  poodle  dog.  They  want  the 
child  standing,  with  the  doll  and  poodle  in  some  “pretty  position.” 
The  doll  may  do,  but  the  poodle  never,  especially  such  an  animal  as 
that,  that  is  never  still  the  tenth  part  of  a  second  unless  asleep.  The 
only  way,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  to  say  firmly  and  decidedly  that  if  they 
want  a  good  picture  of  the  child  the  dog  must  be  left  out,  unless  you 
have  nothing  else  to  do  but  experiment.  Now,  here  is  the  mother, 
father,  grandmother,  and,  I  presume,  old  maiden  aunt,  and  there’s  a 
perfect  Babel;  we  shall  be  bewildered,  if  the  child  is  not.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  send  out  all  but  the  mother,  and  then  see  what 
we  can  do.  She  seems  to  be  afraid  of  everything.  We  can’t  get  her 
standing.  Now  this  is  a  case  that  requires  peculiar  treatment.  We 
must  gain  her  confidence  and  get  her  intei’ested.  Examine  and  praise 
her  boots,  the  locket  on  her  neck,  the  ring  on  her  finger,  her  doll,  its 
dress,  feet,  and  everything  about  it,  and  finally  propose  to  make  dolly’s 
picture.  She  seems  suspicious  no  longer,  but  readily  assents  to  the 
suggestion.  N ow,  the  matter  of  making  her  picture  must  not  be  hinted  at, 
but  everything  that’s  done  is  for  dolly.  She  is  perfectly  willing  to  sit 
with  doll}7’  to  keep  her  still,  and  even  consents  to  having  her  own  head 
against  the  rest,  when  told  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  good  picture  of  dolly. 
We  will  show  dolly  this  little  singing  bird,  and  our  shy  little  miss  has 
a  good  picture  without  her  knowledge  or  suspicion.  It  is  not  often 
necessary  to  resort  to  as  much  strategy  as  in  this  case,  but  I  have  found 
it  well  always  to  keep  the  child’s  attention  as  much  as  possible  away 
from  what  you  are  doing;  say  nothing  about  taking  its  picture. — Phil. 
Phot. 


Clericus. — Our  genial  correspondent  has  recently  been  trying  his  hand  at 
carbon  printing,  the  results  being  highly  satisfactory  In  course  of  a  letter  on 
this  and  other  topics  our  correspondent  says  that  he  finds  no  transfer  paper  so 
good  as  some“  enamelled  paper”  sold  by  a  Leeds  firm.  Bichromate  of  ammonia 
he  says,  renders  the  tissue  far  more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light  than 
bichromate  of  potash  “  You  will  scarcely  credit  me,”  he  adds,  “  when  I 
tell  you  that  a  few  days  ago  I  got  a  perfect  picture,  as  far  as  definition  and 
depth  were  concerned,  by  an  exposure  of  two  minutes,  the  day  being  sunless.” 

Cadmus. — There  are  only  two  among  the  numerous  family  of  dry  processes 
that  can  be  considered  as  possessing-  the  combined  qualities  of  rapidity  and 
keeping  properties — Major  Russell’s  rapid  tannin  process  and  the  chloro- 
bromide  process  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea.  As  you  have  signified  your  desire  to 
give  the  former  a  protracted  trial,  we  can  offer  you  some  degree  of  encourage¬ 
ment  by  stating  that,  if  the  plates  are  prepared  with  care,  you  will  be 
certain  of  securing  good  negatives  with  a  brief  exposure.  The  cause  of  the 
process  not-  being  more  popular  than  it  is  arises  probably  from  the  mistaken 
notion  that,  because  a  very  strong  sensitising  bath  is  required,  it  is  therefore 
an  expensive  process.  That  this  idea  is  erroneous  you  may  ascertain  for 
yourself  by  estimating  the  number  of  grains  of  bromide  in  each  ounce  of 
collodion,  the  number  of  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  that  form  the  equivalent 
of  the  bromide  salts,  and  lastly,  the  number  of  plates  you  can  prepare  with 
an  ounce  of  collodion.  Looking  at  the  question  in  this  common-sense  way, 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  manipulations  practised 
and  recommended  bv  Major  Russell  in  his  treatise  on  the  subject,  not  a 
single  grain  of  silver  need  be  wasted,  hence  the  “bogie.”  of  expense  quite 
vanishes  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  keeping  properties  of  the  plates,  having  exposed  ours  within  a 
day  or  two  after  their  preparation. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
For  the  Week  ending  November  WHli,  1870. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m.  
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OBTAINING  ENLARGED  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

AVe  must  really  take  exception  to  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Monck- 
lioven  in  an  article  that  will  be  found  in  another  page.  When  speak¬ 
ing,  before  a  special  meeting  of  photographers  at  Vienna,  of  his 
successful  experiments  in  obtaining  enlargements  by  artificial  illu¬ 
mination  instead  of  by  the  solar  camera,  he  said — “  I  therefore  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  solved  a  problem  which  for  a  long  time  has  greatly 
occupied  the  minds  of  many  photographers — this  problem  being  the 
making  of  them,  during  the  winter  months,  independent  of  the  sun 
for  enlarging.” 

Now,  before  indicating  in  what  respect  our  friend  Dr.  Moncklioven 
is  at  fault,  let  us  acknowledge  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
his  researches  and  investigations  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  an  arti¬ 
ficially-made  substitute  for  the  lime  that  is  required  in  the  production 
of  the  oxyhydrogen  light.  On  that  particular  topic  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  soon. 

It  would  appear  as  if  Dr.  Moncklioven  and  his  photographic  con¬ 
freres  in  Vienna  were  ignorant  .of  the  fact  that  the  problem  which  he 
considers  to  have  occupied  photographers  for  so  long  a  time — viz., 
the  production  of  enlargements  by  artificial  light ;  or,  as  he  puts  it, 
“  the  making  of  photographers,  during  the  winter  months,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  sun  for  enlarging” — had  really  been  solved  in  this 
country  several,  we  might  almost  say  many,  years  ago.  We  are  the 
more  surprised  at  Dr.  Moncklioven  putting  in  such  a  claim  for  him¬ 
self,  knowing  that  in  many  early  numbers  of  this  Journal  which  were 
read  by  that  gentleman  the  subject  now  claimed  to  have  been  disco¬ 
vered  by  our  friend  was  thoroughly  discussed  as  an  already  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  From  the  very  advertisements  in  the  Journal  he  ought 
to  have  known  that  it  was,  and  has  been  for  several  years,  a  recog¬ 
nised  branch  of  the  profession  in  this  country ;  nay,  in  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  our  last  Almanac  (which  we  know  he  received)  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  observe  numerous  diagrams  and  several 
chapters  descriptive  of  the  various  methods  employed  for  obtaining 
photographic  enlargements  by  artificial  light,  which  he  now  (a  few 
weeks  ago)  informs  the  Viennese  fraternity  is  a  problem  that  lie  has 
just  solved. 

A  statement  of  this  kind  made  ten  years  ago  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned ;  how  much  more  so  at  the  present 
time,  when  almost  all  enlargements  are,  in  this  country  at  least, 
obtained  by  artificial  light? 

It  will  form  a  suitable  addition  to  what  was  stated  in  the  Almanac 
for  the  present  year,  if  we  here  say  a  few  words  concerning  an 
alleged  objection  to  the  employment  of  magnesium  riband  or  wire 
when  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  enlargements  of  the  sharpest 
possible  hind.  The  objection  may  be  couched  in  the  following 
terms: — To  secure  the  acme  of  sharpness  when  operating  by  artificial 
light  it  is  essential  that  the  source  of  light  be,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
a  point ;  if  the  light  that  illuminates  any  special  portion  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  fall  upon  it  from  more  than  one  point,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the 
flame  be  so  large  as  to  have  parallax,  the  sharpness  will  be  impaired. 
The  flame  from  an  ignited  point  of  magnesium  riband  is  small 
enough,  but,  as  it  burns,  it  drips  down,  and  produces  a  large  flame 
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in  a  vertical  direction,  which,  from  the  premisses  already  laid  down, 
is  fatal  to  sharpness.  This,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  a  full  and  fair 
statement  of  the  objection.  Before  replying  to  it,  and  showing  in 
what  way  this  defect  may  be  completely  remedied,  let  us  notice  some 
other  alleged  objections  to  the  magnesium  light  as  a  means  of  enlarging 
— objections  which,  so  far  as  our  experience  from  intercourse  with 
photographers  goes,  is  rather  felt  than  openly  expressed,  rather 
muttered  than  spoken.  We  shall  state  them  with  the  utmost  fulness  as 
follows:— What  about  the  flickering  and  unsteadiness  of  the  mag¬ 
nesium  light?  Can  a  sharp  picture  be  reasonably  expected  with  a 
wavering  light?  The  magnesium  light  is  unsteady,  and  therefore 
sharp  enlargements  cannot  be  obtained  by  its  means. 

In  replying  to  these  objections,  which  we  have  stated  in  the  strongest 
manner,  we  shall,  first  of  all,  deal  with  the  vertical  extension  of  the 
flame,  its  consequences,  and  the  cure  of  the  evil. 

The  dropping  of  the  incandescent  magnesium  wire  will  most  un¬ 
doubtedly  cause  loss  of  sharpness  by  the  enlargement,  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  of  the  flame.  There  are  no  means  whatever,  so  far  as  we  know, 
by  which  the  prolongation  of  this  flame  can  be  prevented ;  but,  for¬ 
tunately,  there  is  a  method,  and  one  of  extreme  simplicity,  by  which 
all  the  ill  effects  from  this  drooping  of  the  flame  can  be  avoided. 


Let  a  represent  the  nozzle  of  a  magnesium  lamp  through  which 
a  magnesium  riband  is  being  propelled.  When  ignited  the  riband 
droops  down,  as  at  b,  and,  as  we  have  said,  would  prove  fatal  to  the 
obtaining  of  good  definition;  but  by  means  of  a  piece  of  metal  c 
having  a  hole  in  it,  and  which  is  placed  a  very  little  way  in  front  of 
the  flame,  the  effective  size  of  the  latter  is  limited  to  that  of  the 
aperture,  and  a  small,  bright  portion  of  the  flame  only  is  employed 
in  the  production  of  the  enlargement — the  whole  of  the  remainder 
being  effectually  prevented  from  transmitting  any  rays  to  the  con¬ 
denser,  the  first  lens  of  which  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  In  this 
manner  is  secured  the  most  complete  provision  against  the  baneful 
effects  arising  from  the  drooping  of  the  magnesium  flame,  which, 
when  thus  contracted,  fulfils  every  condition  required  for  obtaining 
the  utmost  amount  of  sharpness. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  flickering  or  unsteadi¬ 
ness  of  the  light.  If  the  whole  of  the  flame  were  utilised  in  the 
production  of  the  enlargement,  and  if  the  unsteadiness  were  caused 
by  its  increasing  and  diminishing  in  size,  then  it  would  affect  the 
sharpness  of  the  enlargement  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  vibratory 
motion  in  the  camera  would  affect  the  sharpness  of  the  negative 
that  -was  being  taken ;  but  by  the  introduction  of  the  metal  diaphraghm, 
which  is  shown  in  the  above  diagram,  any  evil  consequence  of  the 
instability  of  the  light  is  entirely  prevented.  No  matter,  indeed,  if 
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the  light  were  to  go  out  in  the  middle  of  the  operation  and  had  to  be 
relighted  ere  the  picture  was  finished,  no  displacement  of  the 
enlarged  image  on  the  sensitive  paper  would  take  place,  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  loss  of  sharpness  would  ensue.  The  effect  would  be 
the  same  as  if  during  the  exposure  of  a  landscape  or  other  im¬ 
movable  subject  in  the  camera  the  cap  of  the  lens  were  quietly 
slipped  on  in  the  middle  of  the  time  of  exposure  ;  the  sharpness 
of  the  picture  would  not  be  impaired,  but  the  time  of  the  ex¬ 
posure  would  have  to  be  increased,  in  order  to  make  amends  for 
the  stoppage.  So  with  the  unsteadiness  of  a  magnesium,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  stationary  flame.  The  mere  diminution  of  the  luminous 
intensity  alternating  with  bright  flashes  does  not  affect  in  any  degree 
the  sharpness  of  the  image,  but  only  the  time  of  exposure. 


REDUCTION  OF  SILVER  FROM  OLD  BATHS  BY  THE 
OXALIC  ACID  PROCESS. 

A  few  days  ago  a  gentleman  extensively  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
photography  called  upon  us  and  gave  very  strong  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  mode  of  reducing  old  baths  which  we  described  some  time  ago. 
He  stated  that  lie  found  the  silver  obtained  by  our  method  extremely 
pure  and  easily  treated. 

A  quantity  of  the  silver  was  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution 
evaporated,  and  crystals  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  obtained.  With 
these  crystals  a  negative  bath  was  made,  which,  when  properly 
neutralised,  was  found,  to  use  our  informant’s  words,  “  to  work  better 
than  any  bath  he  had  previously  used.”  Further:  this  bath  was 
lent  for  a  short  time  to  a  brother  photographer,  who  bore  similar 
testimony  to  its  satisfactory  performance.  We  have,  therefore,  inde¬ 
pendent  evidence  of  the  purity  of  the  product  resulting  from  the 
mode  of  treating  old  silver  solutions  which  we  proposed ;  and  as  the 
mode  of  reduction  is  probably  about  as  simple  as  can  well  be,  we 
cannot  avoid  thinking  that  it  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  use  by  amateurs 
and  others  who  have  too  small  a  quantity  of  silver  waste  to  send  to 
a  refiner,  and  yet  too  large  an  amount  to  throw  away. 

Since  we  first  published  the  plan  of  reduction  alluded  to  we  have 
slightly  altered  the  details,  and  will  now  describe  briefly  the  method 
we  find  to  work  most  easily  and  to  afford  the  most  satisfactory 
product. 

The  silver  solution  to  be  treated  must  be  as  nearly  neutral  as 
possible.  A  quantity  of  oxalic  acid — the  crude,  commercial  acid — 
is  now  taken  and  dissolved  in  water;  to  the  solution  common  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda  of  the  shops  is  added,  so  as  to  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
neutralise  the  acid.  This  is  the  only  point  requiring  any  care,  as 
the  presence  of  any  material  excess  of  acid  would  produce  a  loss  of 
silver,  and  an  excess  of  the  bicarbonate  entail  the  risk  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  impure  specimen  of  metal.  Having  secured  the  presence 
of  a  slight  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  then,  the  solution  is  filtered  clear, 
and  added  to  the  silver  solution  as  long  as  a  white  precipitate 
of  oxalate  of  silver  falls.  This  precipitate  is  to  be  collected, 
washed  with  some  water,  and  dried  in  any  convenient  way. 

The  next  step  is  the  mixture  of  this  dry  oxalate  of  silver  with  its 
own  weight  of  the  common  bicarbonate  of  soda.  This  must  be  effected 
in  a  mortar  intimately.  The  mixture  is  then  placed  in  a  capacious 
porcelain  or  even  common  earthen  crucible,  and  heated  on  an  ordi¬ 
nary  fire  until  the  colour  of  the  mass  changes  from  pure  white  to  a 
pale  dove  colour.  A  very  low  heat  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose# 
but  it  is  well  to  allow  the  crucible  to  remain  in  the  fire  for  half-an- 
hour  or  so  in  order  to  ensure  complete  decomposition. 

If  it  be  desired  to  obtain  a  button  of  metallic  silver  the  temperature 
must  be  greatly  raised  so  as  to  fuse  the  contents  of  the  crucible ;  but 
this  proceeding  is  not  really  necessary,  as  pure  metallic  and  finely- 
divided  silver  can  be  easily  separated  from  the  dove-coloured  powder 
remaining  after  gentle  heating  of  the  mixture  of  oxalate  of  silver  and 
the  bicarbonate  of  soda.  This  residue  should  be  thrown  into  warm 
water ;  when  well  mixed  up  the  whole  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  time.  When  the  silver  has  completely  subsided  as  a  brownish- 
white  powder,  the  water  containing  carbonate  of  soda  is  poured  off 
and  dilute  acetic  acid  in  excess  shaken  up  with  the  silver.  The 
metal  is  not  affected  by  the  acid,  while  any  impurities  present  are 


dissolved.  On  simple  washing  with  water  perfectly  pure  silver  is 
obtained,  and  in  such  a  condition  that  it  dissolves  with  extreme 
facility  in  nitric  acid,  and  so  may  be  used  at  once  for  the  preparation 
of  a  new  negative  bath. 


A  NEW  ACTINOMETER  FOR  CARBON  PRINTING. 

Whatever  special  mode  of  printing  in  carbon  be  employed  a  ready 
means  of  ascertaining  the  sufficiency  of  the  exposure  of  the  pigmented 
paper  is  indispensable  to  success,  as,  unlike  “silver”  printing,  no 
change  is  perceptible  upon  the  printed  surface  to  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  the  light  has  acted. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer — whose  name  has  for  so  many 
years  been  familiar  to  our  readers  as  a  manufacturer  of  albu- 
menised  paper,  and,  more  recently,  of  carbon  tissue — we  are  enabled 
to  give  this  week  a  somewhat  full  account  of  an  actinometer  for 
carbon  printers  which  will,  Mr.  Spencer  believes,  prove  superior  to 
anything  that  has  jrnt  appeared. 

Mr.  Spencer  starts  on  the  principle  that  a  small  disc  is  the  most 
easily  recognised  and  must  convenient  mark  to  imprint  on  a  homo¬ 
geneously-coloured  sheet  of  paper  ;  hence  “  his  mark  ”  is  a  disc  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  than  the  diameter  of  one  of  our  ordinary  blacklead 
pencils. 


How  he  utilises  this  disc  will  appear  from  an  explanation  of  the 
following  diagram,  which,  although  not  absolutely  accurate  in  itself, 
is  yet  adapted  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  actinometer.  As 


will  L>e  seen  from  tile  diagram,  the  Spencer  actinometer  consists  of  a 
small  box.  Its  dimensions  are  about  four  and  a-lialf  inches  long, 
one  and  three-quarters  wide,  and  one  and  a-lialf  deep.  It  is 
made  of  mahogany  or  walnut  wood.  Let  us,  first  of  all,  describe  the 
lid.  It  is  of  a  dual  kind,  the  principal  or  primary  lid  being  formed 
of  wood,  the  same  as  the  box  itself,  and  the  secondary  lid  being  made 
of  a  thin  brass  plate  hinged  upon  the  top  of  the  primary  one.  In  the 
primary  lid  are  twelve  small  circular  holes,  each  glazed,  so  to  speak, 
with  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  a  red-coloured  collodion  film — 
No.  1  containing  one,  and  No.  12  twelve,  layers.  The  use  of 
these  we  shall  speedily  explain.  In  the  body  of  the  little  box 
is  placed  a  roll  of  plain  gelatined  paper  that  has  been  rendered  sensi¬ 
tive  by  immersion  in  the  same  bath  of  bichromate  of  potash  that  has 
been  used  for  sensitising  the  carbon  tissue.  Paper  thus  sensitised 
will  remain  in  good  printing  condition  for  a  considerable  time.  Mr. 
Spencer  recommends  the  emplojmient  of  gelatinised  paper,  coated 
with  a  five  or  six  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine,  and  sensitised  in  the 
same  bath,  or  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  of  the  same 
strength  as  that  employed  to  sensitise  the  pigmented  paper  used,  so 
that,  in  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  vary  the  strength  of  the  latter, 
there  may  be  no  difficulty  in  preparing  a  paper  for  the  actinometer 
which  shall  register  the  difference  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  pig- 
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mented  paper  in  correct  proportion,  which  cannot  be  done  if  silvered 
paper  be  emploj’ed  for  the  purpose,  independently  of  the  change 
which  the  latter  so  readily  undergoes  upon  keeping  for  a  lengthened 
period.  He  has  found  by  experience  that  gelatinised  paper,  sensi¬ 
tised  with  bichromate  of  potash,  though  it  may  by  prolonged  keeping 
change  colour  to  a  certain  extent,  still  keeps  unimpaired  the  property 
of  indicating  with  perfect  accuracy  the  action  of  light  through  the 
graduated  screens.  By  means  of  suitable  mechanical  contrivances, 
to  which  we  need  not  here  further  allude,  the  band  of  sensitive  paper 
presents  a  flat  table  on  the  upper  surface,  and  when  the  principal  lid 
of  the  box  is  closed  down  it  is  pressed  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
collodion -glazed  apertures  in  that  lid. 

To  use  the  actinometer  the  following  is  the  method  of  proceeding : — 
The  printer  must  previously  have  ascertained  the  printing  density  of 
his  negatives.  An  experienced  printer  will  be  able  to  assign  to  each 
a  number  without  requiring  to  make  an}’’  trials ;  but  the  exact 
number  may  be  known  by  exposing  it  and  the  actinometer  simulta¬ 
neously  to  light,  and  observing  how  many  of  the  little  circular 
apertures  are  printed  when  a  good  print  has  been  obtained  from  the 
negative. 

The  action  of  the  light  through  the  varying  thicknesses  of  the 
coloured  collodion  is  as  follows : — -After  a  very  brief  exposure,  the 
light  penetrates  through  the  single  thickness  of  the  collodion  (No.  1), 
and  indicates  its  action  by  showing  a  feebly,  barely  visible  disc 
under  that  aperture.  An  exposure  of  double  that  time  would  render 
visible  the  disc  under  No.  2,  and  so  on.  A  very  prolonged  exposure 
would  render  the  whole  twelve  visible.  If  now  it  be  found  that  the 
print  under  the  negative  is  properly  done  when  the  fourth  disc  of  the 
actinometer  is  first  becoming  just  visible  the  printing  density  of  the 
negative  would  be  No.  4 ;  and  this  having  been  ascertained,  either 
by  experience  or  by  experiment,  as  we  have  said,  the  printer  knows 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  properly-printed  proof  from  that  negative, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  expose  it  until  the  disc  No.  4  becomes  visible, 
and  this  quite  irrespective  of  the  intensity  of  the  light,  which  may 
Either  be  that  from  a  dazzling  June  sun  or  from  the  leaden  sky  of  a 
dull  December  day.  Between  the  intensities  represented  by  the 
varied  thicknesses  of  the  transparent  medium  employed  we  have 
therefore  a  means  of  sorting,  as  it  were,  our  negatives  into  various 
classes,  each  represented  by  a  number  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  “  spots”  (found  upon  trial  to  be  requisite),  and  registered  by  the 
instrument ;  and  the  printing  “  number  ”  of  the  negative  being  once 
ascertained,  the  exposure  in  the  printing-frame  becomes  a  matter 
of  simplicity  and  certainty. 

After  the  first  print  has  been  obtained  the  lid  is  opened,  and,  by 
slightly  revolving  a  knob  projecting  from  the  end  of  the  actinometer 
(by  which  knob  the  sensitive  band  is  caused  to  wind  on  a  wooden 
axis),  a  fresh  portion  of  the  sensitive  paper  is  brought  under  the 
unequally  luminous  discs  in  the  lid,  and  the  exposure  goes  on  as 
before  ;  but  in  this  second  and  in  all  subsequent  cases  the  degree  of 
exposure  can  be  observed  by  simply  comparing  it  with  the  first  acti- 
nometric  printing ;  thus  at  a  glance  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  second 
series  corresponds  with  the  first,  or,  if  not,  how  much  above  or  how 
much  below  the  standard  of  accuracy  it  is.  Thus  by  examining  the 
actinometer  the  master  can  at  any  moment  ascertain  whether  the 
printer  is  bestowing  the  proper  degree  of  attention  on  his  duties  ;  and 
on  the  supposition  that,  instead  of  one,  each  exposure  really  repre¬ 
sents  that  of  a  great  number  of  negatives  of  the  same  printing 
density,  proper  precautions  can  be  taken  in  the  case  of  those  over 
or  under  printed,  which  can  be  accurately  known  by  merely  inspect¬ 
ing  the  actinometer — which  thus  becomes,  not  merely  a  valuable 
time-table,  but  a  veritable  tell-tale.  In  our  diagram  the  sensitive 
paper  appears  to  be  impressed  up  to  the  fifth  aperture,  which  has 
become  barely  visible.  At  this  stage  a  partial  revolution  of  the 
handle  would  bring  into  the  line  of  exposure  a  fresh  portion  of  the 
paper,  which,  after  “  taking  its  turn”  in  the  light,  wTould  become  im¬ 
pressed  like  the  others. 

The  small  brass  shutter  on  the  wooden  lid  of  the  box  serves  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  light  from  acting  through  the  small  circular 
windows  until  the  moment  when  the  printing-frames  are  laid  out, 
when,  by  throwing  back  the  brass  lid,  the  exposure  is  effected. 


When  the  slip  of  sensitised  paper,  which  may  be  long  enough  to 
contain  the  register  of  some  scores  of  “  exposures,”  comes  to  an  end 
it  is  easily  replaced  by  withdrawing  a  slide  at  the  bottom  of  the 
instrument,  and  allowing  the  interior  arrangement  to  fall  out.  A  slip 
of  paper  prepared  as  above  described,  about  three  and  a-lialf  inches 
wide,  and  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  inches,  or  even  more,  in 
length,  is  then  folded  at  one  end  so  that  it  may  slip  into  a  slot  in  the 
roller  which  is  in  connection  with  the  external  knob  or  handle. 
The  remainder  of  the  slip  is  then  rolled  round  a  blacklead  pencil,  or 
some  similar  object,  and  the  roll  thus  formed  slipped  into  the  space 
left  for  it  under  the  black  velvet  pad,  taking  care  to  pass  the  sensitive 
side  of  the  paper  externally  over  the  top  of  the  pad,  slipping  whole 
into  the  box,  and  replacing  the  slide  at  the  bottom.  The  instrument 
is  then  again  ready  for  use. 

No  recommendation  of  this  actinometer  is  required  ;  the  explana¬ 
tion  here  given  will  enable  every  intelligent  photographer  to  perceive 
and  appreciate  its  mode  of  action. 


In  a  paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna,  and  re¬ 
produced  in  our  current  number,  Dr.  Monckhoven  suggests  the 
employment  of  an  impure  magnesian  limestone,  previously  burnt  to 
drive  off  some  of  the  carbonic  acid  present,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
lime,  lime  and  magnesia,  or  magnesia  cylinders  already  in  use.  The 
pieces  of  baked  dolomite  recommended  for  use  are  stated  to  stand  a 
high  temperature  for  a  very  long  time;  also,  that  the  light  afforded 
by  the  incandescence  of  this  substance  is  steady,  though  possessing 
less  actinic  pow’er  than  that  afforded  by  the  ordinary  cylinders.  We 
know  that  magnesia  is  superior  in  some  respects  to  lime  for  the 
oxyhydrogen  light,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two  bodies  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  an  intermediate  effect.  When  the  burnt  dolomite 
or  true  magnesian  limestone  is  employed  as  Dr.  Monckhoven  sug¬ 
gests,  the  two  earths  are  present  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  atom 
for  atom.  If  any  real  advantage  be  obtained  by  using  such  a 
mixture,  we  should  naturally  expect  a  residue  containing  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  magnesia  to  afford  better  results.  We  may, 
therefore,  suggest  to  Dr.  Monckhoven  the  use  of  a  mineral  called 
“  conite,”  which  contains  three  atoms  of  magnesia  for  one  of  lime, 
and  seems  suitable  for  use  with  the  oxyhydrogen  jet  after  calcination. 
It  may  also  be  worth  while  suggesting  the  trial  of  a  mineral  contain¬ 
ing  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  lime  than  of  magnesia.  This 
mineral  is  termed  “  Gurhofian,”  and  is  a  compact,  snow-white  sub¬ 
stance  found  in  considerable  quantity  at  Gurhof,  in  Lower  Austria. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

All  photographers  are  enthusiasts,  of  course  ;  they  cannot  help  it  if 
they  would,  and,  being  enthusiasts,  it  as  naturally  follows  that  they 
must  see  the  concourse  of  pictures  got  together  in  Conduit-street,  to 
mark  off  another  year’s  progress.  That  is  how  it  came  to  pass  that  I 
found  myself  “  out  and  about”  some  hours  before  the  proverbial  “  lark 
in  the  morning,”  hurrying  off  to  catch  the  first  early  train  to 
London,  determined  for  once  to  forget  all  about  “  shop”  and  things 
“  shoppy,”  and  to  “  go  in  ”  for  a  “  whole  holiday  ”  of  enjoyment 
amongst  the  photographs,  looking  them  over,  appreciating  and  criti¬ 
cising — not  in  a  carping  spirit  to  see  how  many  faults  could  be  picked 
out,  but  how  many  beauties  were  to  be  found — to  try  and  trace  the 
hidden  sources  of  these  beauties,  and  “  when  found  make  a  note  of,” 
as  Captain  Cuttle  says,  assured  that  the  note  will  have  its  use  some 
day  in  one’s  own  experience. 

Once  in  the  exhibition,  and  one’s  name  entered  in  the  porter’s  book, 
what  a  crowd  of  good  things  seem  to  claim  one’s  attention  from  all 
quarters  at  once  ! — big  pictures  and  little,  portraits  and  views,  repro¬ 
ductions  and  transparencies,  carbon  and  silver,  and  nearly  all  above 
the  average  of  excellence.  Any  one  lot  at  home  and  by  itself  would 
be  a  source  of  enjoyment.  A  hasty  run  round  by  way  of  exploring 
soon  shows  that  some  exhibitors  have  quantity,  some  quality,  and 
some  have  been  happy  enough  to  combine  both.  Mrs.  Cameron, 
Woodbury,  Robinson,  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  Blanchard,  and  heliotype 
are  all  very  much  “  to  the  fore.”  Many  others  are  not  less  deserv¬ 
ing  if  less  conspicuous. 

Taking  the  lady  first,  as  in  honour  bound — and  which  good  rule  the 
hanging  committee  seems  to  have  gune  upon—  one  finds  a  large  screen 
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nearly  filled  with  her  works,  and  duplicates  of  the  same  are  hung  at 
intervals  on  the  walls.  Looked  at  en  masse  there  is  a  sort  of  misty 
“  glamour  ”  about  Mrs.  Cameron’s  productions  that  is  decidedly  pleas¬ 
ing,  but  a  closer  examination  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory.  There  is  a 
sort  of  feeling  after  art — a  suggestiveness  ;  but  that  is  all.  The  be¬ 
holder  is  left  to  work  out  the  idea  in  his  own  imagination,  if  he  can;  but 
as  nine  out  often  cannot — not  being  blessed  with  the  artistic  faculty — it 
follows  that  the  peculiar  line  this  lady  has  chosen  will  never  allow  of 
her  works  being  very  popular.  Moreover,  in  working  for  the  few  it 
might  be  well  to  have  some  little  respect  for  the  proprieties.  Art  is 
not  art  because  it  is  slovenly,  and  a  good  picture  is  not  improved  by 
having  the  film  torn,  or  being  in  some  parts  a  mere  indistinguishable 
smudge.  Of  all  departments  in  photographic  art  perhaps  the  style 
of  Mrs.  Cameron’s  works  is  the  easiest.  A  lens  turned  right  out  of 
focus,  negatives  not  intensified,  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  only 
taken  usually,  and  when  taken  “  giving  it  a  name  ” — this  seems  to  be 
about  the  extent  of  the  special  means  employed. 

The  extreme  antipodes  of  Mrs.  Cameron’s  works  are  the  large  por¬ 
traits  of  Mr.  Blanchard.  In  these  every  care  and  effort  has  been 
expended,  and  no  stone  left  unturned  that  would  contribute  to  the 
perfect  result.  Good  subjects,  some  of  them  dressed  in  character; 
negatives  more  or  less  retouched,  carefully  printed,  and,  where 
necessary,  toned  down  ;  above  all,  extreme  attention  to  chiaroscuro — 
they  are  at  once  rich,  vigorous,  and  beautiful.  They  are  perfect  as 
photographs  and  perfect  as  pictures. 

Col.  Stuart  Worthy’s  large  heads  form  another  feature  in  por¬ 
traiture.  Standing  distinct  and  alone,  a  little  less  than  life-size,  on 
something  like  eighteen-inch  piates,  considerable  labour  and  skill  has 
evidently  been  spent  over  them.  They  have  not  the  high  finish  of 
Mr.  Blanchard’s  nor  the  indistinctness  of  Mrs.  Cameron’s,  but  are 
massive  and  bold  in  character.  Fine  definition  has  been  sacrificed 
(and  judiciously  so  in  such  large  works)  to  the  general  effect.  The 
idea  expressed  in  the  titles  has  in  some  cases  been  most  happily  car¬ 
ried  out.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  gallant  Colonel  uses  a  large 
single  lens  with  the  stop  opened  out  for  these  heads*  No  doubt  this 
might  be  the  case  whether  it  is  or  not,  and  where  plates  of  such 
dimensions  are  used  the  £,  s.  d.  question  is  a  serious  one  to  very 
many  of  the  craft.  Portraits  after  this  style,  with  attention  paid  to 
the  artistic  side  of  the  picture-making,  would  be  found  saleable  and 
profitable  too  with  many  photographers  who  now  do  little  else  than 
the  everlasting  cards,  or  an  occasional  out-door  picture  when  ordered. 

Some  of  the  most  elegant  little  things  in  the  exhibition  are  the 
cards  and  cabinets,  taken  with  made-up  foregrounds,  the  “  natural  ” 
background  being  printed  in  from  a  separate  negative.  The  effect  is 
very  artistic  and  pleasing.  The  question  will  be — Will  the  public 
pay  extra  for  the  additional  trouble  involved  ?  In  many  cases  they 
will ;  and  where  they  will  not  it  may  be  always  worth  while  to  do  one’s 
best.  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  comes  out  strong  in  this  line  to  illustrate  the 
working  of  his  ingenious  combination  printing-frame.  There  are  some 
fine  examples  also  by  Mr.  A.  Ford  Smith,  of  Llandudno.  I 
have  found  this  mode  of  working  very  useful  often  in  putting  a  neat 
background  to  whole-plate  or  10  X  8  open-air  groups.  Often  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  get  a  desirable  backing  in  the  gardens  and 
lawns  where  such  groups  are  actually  taken. 

Retouching  is  to  the  fore.  Wideawake  photographers  will  make 
their  minds  up  to  spend  time  and  care  over  their  negatives  in  this 
way,  or,  if  they  cannot  do  it  themselves,  to  spend  money  in  getting 
it  done  by  others.  A  well-touched  picture  has  a  beauty  peculiarly 
its  own  which  no  mezzotint  or  ground-glass  dodges  can  come  up 
to  ;  and  almost  any  negative  may  be  improved  by  a  judicious  touch 
or  two,  even  when  not  touched  thoroughly.  The  German  mode  of 
roughening  the  surface  of  the  varnish  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
easy.  A  little  pulv.  oss.  sepia  can  be  got  almost  anywhere ;  and, 
gently  rubbed  on  the  varnish,  using  plenty  of  powder  and  but  little 
little  pressure,  a  surface  is  got  equal  to  paper  for  pencilling  on.  The 
artist  may  then  smooth  out  wrinkles  and  harshness  ad  libitum. 

In  landscapes  Mr.  Earl  stands  unsurpassed.  His  large  pictures 
must  have  involved  the  carriage  of  an  awful  amount  of  impedimenta. 
He  has  overcome  all  difficulties,  nevertheless,  in  a  glorious  style. 
One  rural  piece,  with  water  in  the  foreground  and  a  lad  just  undressed 
for  bathing,  is  quite  Turner-like  in  character. 

Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill’s  instantaneous  effects,  principally 
seascapes,  are  doubtless  the  finest  things  of  their  kind  and  size  yet 
produced.  Of  course,  it  need  not  be  supposed  they  are  from  single 
negatives.  Wild  seabirds  are  not  usually  obliging  enough  to  place 
themselves  in  front  of  just  the  particular  part  of  subject  required  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  camera  is  there  waiting  to  take  them. 
The  highest  praise  is  due  to  the  conception  and  carrying  out  of  these 

*  We  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  Col.  Wortley  uses  a  combination,  not  a 
•ingle  lens. 


pictures  without  the  necessity  of  a  miracle  being  worked  to  make 
them. 

Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s  sky  pieces  are  cloud  effects,  pure  and  simple, 
but  of  such  size,  so  well  selected,  and  admirably  caught,  that  one  is 
impressed  afresh  with  the  grandeur  of  cloudland.  By  the  way,  the 
subject  of  platinum  toning  has  been  revived  by  the  statement  that 
this  mode  is  used  for  these  pictures.  I  certainly  fail  to  see  anything 
in  the  tone  of  the  prints  which  would  lead  one  to  abandon  the  simple 
acetate  of  soda  and  gold. 

Dry-plate  work  seems  well  represented.  Of  Mr.  Gordon's  every 
one  seems  to  give  the  palm  to  the  collodio-albumen  plate,  and  the  next 
to  it  in  excellence  is  by  the  old  plan  of  putting  resin  in  the  collodion. 
Some  coffee  plates  near  them  are  hard  and  coarse  by  comparison. 

Mr.  Sanderson’s  large  plates  by  collodio-albumen  are  excellent ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  accede  to  the  Editors’  request  to  favour 
his  confreres  with  an  account  of  his  modus  operandi. 

Four  or  five  plates  by  Mr.  Giberne  seem  perfect  in  every  good 
quality.  Trying  subjects,  comprising  heavy  foliage  with  waterfalls  ; 
ivy-clad  ruins  with  delicate  reflections  in  water — every  detail  is  well 
rendered,  and  thorough  “  sunniness”  pervades  the  whole.  These,  I 
was  informed,  are  by  Ackland’s  modification,  and  they  do  it  credit. 

Carbon  printing  in  a  variety  of  tones,  from  cold  black  to  warm 
purple,  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Spencer. 

The  mechanical  printing  of  Mr.  Edwards  is  largely  represented. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  at  these  capital  specimens  without  feeling  that 
this  class  of  printing  has  a  great  future  before  it.  Wood  engraving 
must  go  down  in  consequence. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  look  at  Woodburytypes.  Some  of  its 
applications  are  extensively  shown,  and  a  large  and  better  display  of 
other  kinds  were  seen  in  a  shop  window  in  Regent-street.  How  is  it 
that  in  transparencies  no  silver  mode  can  compete  with  Woodbury- 
type  ?  Such  is  undoubtedly  the  fact.  They  have  a  transparency 
and  clearness  which  no  other  transparencies  can  equal. 

Messrs.  Taylors’  transferred  collodion  films  are  capital.  There  is 
scope  in  this  direction  for  useful  work.  The  specimens  exhibited 
quite  equal  very  good  photo-crayons  without  hatching  lines. 

Mr.  Kay’s  plan  of  imitating  India  tints  by  coating  a  large  trans¬ 
parency  with  tinted  varnish,  cleaning  the  edges  off,  and  backing  with 
white  paper  is  effective,  and  quite  answers  the  purpose  intended  ; 
but  it  must  be  rather  a  bore  to  clean  the  film  and  varnish  off  the 
border  so  as  to  leave  a  perfectly  neat  square  of  tint. 

Mr.  Breese  has  some  startling  effects  in  stereo,  transparencies — to 
wit,  angels  flying  across  a  distant  mountain,  the  moon  riding  peace¬ 
fully  “  over  the  sea,  ”  and  in  others  a  glow  of  rich  colour  about  the 
horizon  to  represent  morning  or  evening.  One  of  the  most  effective 
of  the  series  is  a  dark,  apparently  nocturnal,  view  of  a  church  sur¬ 
rounded  by  trees,  the  “  evening  star  ”  sparkling  bright  across  the 
deep-toned  sky.  It  emphatically  suggests 

“  The  witching  hour  of  night, 

When  churchyards  yawn 
And  graves  give  up  their  dead.” 

It  is  wonderful  what  double  printing,  scratching  holes  in  the  film, 
artistic  taste,  and  “  gumption  ”  will  do  when  “  this  and  that  are  put 
together.” 

Finally  :  the  London  Photographic  Society  deserves  the  thanks  of 
all  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  for  getting  up  what  most  must  have  felt 
to  be  a  rare  treat.  In  future  years  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  hanging 
committee  will  place,  as  far  as  possible,  the  large,  bold  pictures  above 
the  line,  and  smaller  and  delicate  ones  on  it ;  reject  no  respectable 
contributions  that  they  can  find  room  for  (this  year  the  walls  were 
not  covered,  whilst  many  pictures  were  unhung) ;  and  let  the  com¬ 
mittee  be  composed  of  gentlemen  who,  at  least,  are  not  exhibitor's. 
Photographers  should  all  make  a  point  of  attending,  assured  that 
they  will  find  their  reward  in  improved  ideas  and  impetus  gained  for 
renewed  exertion.  Benjn.  Wyles. 


THE  TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN. 

Last  Monday  most  of  the  astronomers  who  are  going  from  England 
to  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  or  Oran  embarked  on  board  the  Government 
troop  ship  “  Urgent,”  at  Portsmouth.  The  ship  started  early  on 
Tuesday  morning  for  Cadiz,  where  she  will  stop  for  a  few  hours  to 
land  a  party,  and  then  steam  on  to  Gibraltar.  Those  astronomers 
who  are  going  to  Oran,  in  northern  Africa,  will  have  to  go  from 
Gibraltar  by  the  ordinary  packet,  and  those  who  intend  observing  the 
eclipse  in  Sicily  will  have  to  go  all  the  way  overland  from  England. 

The  shadow  of  the  moon  will  first  touch  Europe  on  the  shores  of 
Portugal  at  a  point  to  which  there  is  no  regular  conveyance ;  then  it 
will  pass  over  a  large  tract  of  country  which  is  very  little  knovvn, 
and  afterwards  cross  an  arm  of  the  sea  before  reaching  Cadiz,  which 
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is  the  nearest  place  to  England  that  is  eligible  for  the  purposes  of 
observation,  although  the  centre  of  the  shadow  is  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  Cadiz.  The  next  eligible  place  of  observation  is  Gibraltar, 
which  is  about  thirty  miles  south  of  the  central  line  of  the  shadow. 
A  town  to  the  north  of  Gibraltar,  of  the  name  of  Estepona,  is  the 
best  place  on  the  whole  route  of  the  shadow  for  the  observation  of 
the  eclipse,  but  it  is  a  difficult  place  to  get  at.  The  shadow  then 
crosses  the  Mediterranean  and  passes  over  Oran,  which  is  nearly 
under  the  central  line  ;  and,  as  the  weather  in  this  part  of  Africa  is 
likely  to  be  fine,  altogether  this  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  place  of 
observation  at  which  skilled  observers  will  be  present.  Next,  the 
shadow  crosses  the  sea  once  more  and  reaches  Sicily,  where  there 
will  be  several  observers. 

The  Spanish  Government  will  aid  the  observers  in  every  way,  as 
shown  by  the  following  letter  from  Don  Antonio  Aquilar  to  the 
Astronomer-Royal  of  England,  dated  November  3rd,  1870: — 

“My  very  Honoured  Colleague, — I  have  the  honour  to  instruct 
you  that  the  Spanish  Government,  acceding  to  the  proposal  from  the 
Observatory  of  Madrid,  and  in  entire  conformity  with  the  arrangements 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in 
1860,  decides  to  repeat  the  necessary  orders  for  facilitating  the  under¬ 
taking  of  foreign  astronomers  who  may  come  to  Spain  to  observe  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  takes  place  on  the  22nd  December  in  this 
year. 

‘  ‘  The  Government  has  ordered : — 

“  That  in  the  Spanish  Custom  Houses  no  payment  of  dues  nor  any  hind 
of  security  be  exacted  for  the  astronomical  and  physical  instruments  that 
the  astronomers  may  briny  for  the  observation  and  study  of  the  eclipse. 

“But,  inasmuch  as  under  the  protection  of  this  privilege,  which  the 
Spanish  Government  has  conceded  without  difficulty  to  the  astronomers, 
some  abuse  of  it  may  easily  be  committed  by  persons  unconnected  with 
science,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  administration  to  adopt  some 
measures  of  precaution  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  persons  who 
may  actually  come  to  observe  the  eclipse. 

“In  consequence,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  ordered — That  the 
astronomers  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which 
allow  for  their  ultimate  disposition,  would  oblige  by  communicating  to 
the  Observatory  of  Madrid  their  number,  the  number  and  character  of 
the  instruments  they  may  bring  with  them,  and  the  point  of  the  coast 
or  frontier  through  which  they  intend  to  enter  Spain.  The  Observatory 
of  Madrid  will  transmit  immediately  these  notices  to  the  Direction  of 
Rentes,  who  will  give  orders  to  the  respective  Custom  Houses  that  they 
oppose  no  difficulty  to  the  free  introduction  of  the  instruments  marked 
in  their  notes  for  the  astronomers. 

“Foreign  astronomers  may  count  on  the  efficient  protection  of  the 
Governors  of  Provinces,  and  also  of  the  local  authorities,  who  will  lend 
the  necessary  help  in  order  that  they  may  give  their  whole  attention 
to  their  scientific  labours. 

“It  appears  to  me  well  that  the  good  arrangements  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  science  should  be  known  in  each  country  to  all  those 
who  would  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages  ;  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  I  believe  that  it  would  be  useful  that  this  letter  be  forwarded  to 
the  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  and  to  as  many  persons  as  you 
judge  would  be  served  by  these  notices. 

“  At  the  end  of  June  I  sent  to  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich, 
to  the  Astronomical  Society,  and  to  various  other  Observatories  and 
individuals  in  England,  the  Annuario  del  Observatorio  de  Madrid  for 
the  year  1870;  the  failure  of  all  acknowledgments  from  these  establish¬ 
ments  has  given  me  some  foundation  to  suspect  that  M.  Bossange,  the 
librarian  at  Paris,  through  whom  I  sent  these  books,  has  in  the  first 
instance  carelessly  addressed  them,  and  without  doubt  the  occurrence 
of  the  war  has  since  stopped  the  receipt.  Thinking  this  to  be  the  case, 
for  the  reason  that  in  the  said  Annuario  is  a  notice  sufficiently  detailed 
about  the  coming  eclipse,  accompanied  by  two  maps,  some  copies  of  one 
of  them  accompany  this  letter.  The  scale  of  the  map,  and  the  insertion 
on  it  of  all  the  important  villages,  may  be  of  some  use  in  enabling 
astronomers  to  choose  conveniently  the  points  of  observation. 

“  Notwithstanding  that  the  central  line  of  the  eclipse  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  far  into  Spain  (some  sixty  miles  about),  there  abound  in  its  proxi¬ 
mity  important  villages,  such  as  San  Lucar,  Teren,  Puertode  Ste, 
Maria,  Punto  Real,  San  Fernando,  Cadiz,  Medina  Sidonia,  and  Este¬ 
pona,  in  which  the  observers  will  find  the  resources  necessary  for 
carrying  out  their  undertaking ;  the  sole  disadvantage  which  a  zone 
so  short  offers  is  that  if  the  weather  be  unfavourable  a  great  risk 
will  be  run. 

“The  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Madrid  offers,  with  great 
pleasure,  his  services  to  the  foreign  astronomers  who  may  make  claim 
on  him,  and  would  deem  himself  much  honoured  if  he  may  contribute 
his  knowledge  in  a  small  part  to  facilitate  his  colleagues  in  accom¬ 
plishing  their  scientific  mission  in  Spain. 

“  Accept,  sir,  the  certainty  of  my  profound  consideration  and  respect. 
— (Signed)  “  Antonio  Aquilar.” 

The  English  astronomers  were  equally  well  received  on  the  last 
occasion.  They  were  invited  to  court,  and  a  bull-fight  came  off  in 


their  honour  at  Santander ;  so  that  one  unexpected  effect  of  the  visit 
of  the  last  expedition  was  the  slaughtering  of  more  than  thirty  un¬ 
fortunate  bulls.  While  this  bloodthirsty  spectacle  was  proceeding, 
the  ladies,  especially,  applauded  most  vociferously. 

Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer  is  going  overland  to  Sicily,  to  observe  the 
corona  with  a  telescope  and  spectroscope  made  specially  for  the 
purpose.  Lord  Lindsay  has  gone  to  Cadiz  as  a  private  observer. 
In  connection  with  the  English  expedition,  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Oxford,  is 
going  to  Cadiz  to  try  to  ascertain  whether  the  light  of  the  corona  is 
polarised  all  round  the  sun,  and  Mr.  Barclay’s  assistant,  Mr.  Talmage, 
is  going  to  Gibraltar  with  a  small  instrument  to  try  to  measure  the 
distance  of  Saturn  from  the  limb  of  the  sun,  in  the  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  the  light  from  the  planet  is  refracted  by  passing 
through  the  corona.  Saturn  will  be  very  close  to  the  sun  at  the 
time  of  the  total  phase. 

Mr.  James  Buckingham  is  going  to  Gibraltar  with  a  great  nine- 
inch  refractor,  wherewith  he  will  photograph  the  total  phase ;  I  was 
appointed  by  the  eclipse  committee  to  assist  him  in  the  work,  but  at 
the  last  moment  I  was  unable  to  go.  Mr.  John  Spiller,  F.C.S., 
secretary  to  the  Photographic  Society,  arranged  to  go  instead,  and 
nobody  better  qualified  for  the  work  could  have  been  found ;  at  the 
last  moment  he  also  could  not  go,  and  Mr.  Beasley  takes  his  place. 
Mr.  Ladd  is  going  to  Gibraltar  to  try  some  polariscopic  experiments. 
Messrs.  Huggins,  Crookes,  Tyndall,  Howlett,  and  Carpenter  are 
amongst  those  who  will  go  to  Oran. 

Last  Friday  week  Lord  Lindsay  left  the  Thames  for  Cadiz  in  the 
S.S.  “London,”  with  all  his  apparatus  for  photographing  the  eclipse 
on  board.  Consequently,  he  has  with  him  about  fifty  large  packages, 
and  he  has  agreed  to  pay  £60  extra  to  the  owners  of  the  “London”  to 
land  him  at  Cadiz,  as  the  ship  does  not  usually  stop  there  on  her  way 
to  Gibraltar.  He  takes  with  him  a  portable  wooden  house,  in  which 
to  perform  the  photographic  operations ;  he  will  be  assisted  by  a 
skilful  photographer,  and  Mr.  Browning  has  sent  out  with  him  one  of 
his  best  men  to  fit  up  the  twelve  and  a-quarter  inch  reflecting  tele¬ 
scope,  which  is  to  act  as  his  camera.  Lord  Lindsay  proposes,  if 
successful  with  four  or  five  pictures  in  the  first  minute  and  a-half,  to 
give  the  last  one  or  two  plates  a  lengthened  exposure,  so  as  to  try 
and  obtain  an  image  of  the  corona.  Lieutenant  Brown,  R.A.,  of 
Woolwich,  who  accompanies  Lord  Lindsay,  is  going  to  use  one  of 
Mr.  Browning’s  star-spectroscopes  attached  to  a  six-inch  refractor, 
and  with  these  appliances  he  intends  to  observe  the  corona. 

William  H.  Harrison. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS.* 

1.  When  taking  landscapes  out  of  doors,  avoid  cleaning  or  rubbing 
your  glass  plates  under  trees,  because  a  certain  sort  of  minute  plant 
lice,  which  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  fall  upon  them  and  make 
it  nearly  impossible  to  get  perfectly  clean  glasses. 

2.  It  may  have  been  observed  that  some  pictures  which  have  been 
cut  with  great  care  and  with  the  same  shape  will  not  fit  into  a  given 
size  of  frame,  whilst  others  will ;  the  reason  of  this  is  that  paper 
stretches,  when  wetted,  only  in  one  direction,  a  b.  Therefore,  a 
picture  which  is  cut  with 
the  same  glass  shape  in 
the  direction  of  c  will 
take  a  different  shape 
when  it  is  wetted  than  a 
picture  which  is  cut  in 
the  direction  of  d,  sup¬ 
posing  E  to  be  a  sheet 
of  paper.  This  circum¬ 
stance  effects  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  a  pair  of  por¬ 
traits,  one  appearing  broader  and  the  other  longer,  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  they  have  been  cut  out  of  the  sheet. 

F.  Fridrich. 


A  PHASE  OF  PORTRAITURE  WITH  NATURAL 
BACKGROUNDS.! 

Under  this  heading  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  a  particular  branch 
of  American  photography  which  is  neither  portrait  nor  landscape 
photography  simply,  but  consists  of  both  put  together. 

I  went  to  the  world-renowned  Falls  of  Niagara,  and,  of  course, 
looked  first  out  for  the  principal  point  of  view,  which  allows  a  fine 
sight  of  both  falls — the  American  and  the  Canadian.  I  was  quite 
delighted  on  seeing  this  grand  scenery,  and  was  thoughtfully  ad- 
*  Photographisehe  Correspondent ■  t  Photographisehe  Mittheilungen. 
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miring  it  when  a  man,  saluting  me  in  a  friendly  manner,  came 
towards  me.  He  wore  a  band  round  his  hat,  on  which,  in  large  gold 
letters,  was  printed  “  Photographer.”  “  Do  you  want  your  portrait 
taken  ?”  he  asked  me,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  to  me  a  number 
of  different  photographs  of  all  sizes  which  were  attached  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  trees,  together  with  a  stereoscopic  camera,  which  stood 
under  a  wooden  roof  ready  for  use. 

I  had  not,  in  my  great  surprise  at  the  indescribable  beauty  of  the 
place,  noticed  all  these  preparations.  The  pictures  were  curious 
enough,  as  all  of  them  represented  groups  as  well  as  single  full-length 
figures  posed  in  the  ordinary  fashion,  with  glass-house  accessories ; 
but  the  background  of  each  consisted  of  a  natural  scene  of  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  itself,  and  the  persons  were  so  placed  that,  instead  of 
looking  admiringly  towards  the  falls,  they  were  all  turning  their  back 
that  way.  It  made  a  comic  impression  on  me  to  see  all  these  persons 
turning  their  backs  upon  the  very  scenery  which  they  came  princi¬ 
pally  to  see.  But  the  artistic  point  of  view  did  not  matter  much  here. 
The  idea  of  possessing  a  picture  under  which  one  can  write,  “  Look 
at  me  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,”  is  too  tempting  for  the  travelling 
public  not  to  make  this  photographic  speculation  a  very  paying  busi¬ 
ness.  The  man  assured  me  that  he  did  well  here,  even  though  he 
was  obliged  to  pay  a  very  high  rent.  At  all  events,  he  understood 
how  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  natural  background.  The  camera 
stood  on  a  slight  elevation,  so  that  it  looked  down  upon  the  person 
and  the  falls  to  be  taken. 

An  island  covered  with  wood  (?  Goat  Island)  formed  a  broad,  dark 
interruption  to  the  light  water ;  and  according  to  the  dark  or  light 
dress  of  the  persons  he  posed  them  against  the  island  or  the  water, 
in  order  to  produce  a  good  effect.  A  few  surrounding  trees  gave 
nice  cooling  shadows  to  the  sitters.  The  lenses  which  he  used  were 
by  Darlot,  with  a  middle  diaphragm.  Of  course,  the  figures  only  are 
focussed  sharply,  the  background  being  indistinct.  The  exposure 
was  from  one  to  two  seconds,  and  the  price  for  a  cabinet  picture  was 
a  dollar.  The  readiness  of  the  people,  who  were  present  in  great 
numbers,  to  move  out  of  the  way  when  wanted  was  very  praise¬ 
worthy,  for  the  sitter  generally  does  not  wish  to  have  any  strange 
people  on  his  picture. 

The  “  nature  photographer”  has  an  opponent  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Niagara,  about  a  thousand  feet  distant,  but  he  is  not  so  much 
favoured  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  When  it  happens  that  both 
take  a  picture  at  the  same  time,  it  often  occurs  that  one  photographer 
takes  the  other ;  but  happily  these  portraits  appear  very  small  on 
the  picture,  as  the  distance  is  so  great. 

These  sort  of  photographers  are  not  only  to  be  found  at  the  Falls 
of  Niagara ;  I  met  one  on  the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  6,800 
feet  high.  He  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  against,  as  the  clouds 
very  often  enveloped  him,  his  camera,  and  his  sitters,  rendering 
photography  impossible.  He  used  a  small  hut  on  the  utmost  top  of 
the  mountain  for  a  background. 

Another  photographer  was  situated  more  romantically  in  a  part  of 
the  White  Mountains.  He  erected  his  studio  in  a  cove,  in  which  he 
was  certainly  not  much  troubled  by  the  sun ;  a  rivulet  dashed 
down  the  rocks,  and  large,  broken  trees  and  huge  masses  of  rock 
covered  the  surrounding  land.  The  whole  reminded  me  of  the 
Waldbach  Klamm,  in  Germany.  The  prominent  rocks  formed  a 
beautiful  background  for  the  sitters.  Of  course  the  exposure  must, 
according  to  the  weakness  of  the  light  through  the  overhanging 
rocks,  be  very  long. 

Finally,  I  found  a  nature  photographer  in  Saratoga,  the  American 
Baden-Baden.  His  background  was  formed  by  the  drinking  fountain, 
which  was  generally  surrounded  by  persons  drinking.  He  only 
took  panotypes  on  varnished  iron  plates,  which  are  quickly  done 
and  ready  for  delivery.  He  works  with  four  lenses,  which  enable 
him  to  make  four  pictures  at  once. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  sort  of  business  exists  on  the  European 
continent ;  if  not,  this  may  be  a  hint  for  enterprising  photographers, 
as  the  beauties  of  the  German  mountains,  and  particularly  in 
Austria,  are  very  much  sought  after  in  the  summer  season,  and,  no 
doubt,  a  skilful  man  would  certainly  not  repent  a  trial. 

H.  Vogel,  Ph.D. 
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FURTHER  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT 
FOR  ENLARGEMENTS.* 


It  is  a  year  since  I  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  you  a  new  method 
of  lighting  which  would  be  very  useful  for  photography,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  for  enlargements.  I  recommended  at  the  time  the  application 
of  titanic  acid  which  was  mixed  with  magnesia  and  compressed  by  a 
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extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna,  Nov. 


hydraulic  press.  I  now  produce  some  specimens  of  this  product, 
and  beg  to  remark  that  the  exceedingly  high  price  of  it  induced  me 
to  give  it  up  altogether. 

You  will  remember  that  I  tried  successively  in  place  of  lime, 
which  is  generally  used  for  the  Drummond  light,  parallelopipedic- 
shaped  pieces  of  pressed  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and,  later,  the  dolo¬ 
mite  from  the  Kaiserstuhl  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  I  now 
present  to  you  a  sei'ies  of  specimens  of  these  products,  and  you  will 
certainly  observe  by  inspecting  them  the  great  difference  between 
natural  magnesia  and  that  artificially  produced— the  former  being 
light  and  porous,  and  the  latter  dense  and  hard. 

The  light  pieces  have  the  disadvantage  of  burning  quicker ;  or, 
rather,  the  influence  of  the  great  temperature  which  is  caused  by  the 
oxyhydrogen  gas  makes  them  more  dense. 

I  will  show  you  the  effect  of  this  at  once  by  taking  a  piece  of  light 
natural  magnesia  and  another  piece  of  dense  and  heavy  quality  arti¬ 
ficially  produced,  and  exposing  them  both  to  the  oxyhydrogen  light. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  light  magnesia  gives  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  a  more  brilliant  light,  but  this  advantage  is  lost  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  principal  disadvantage  in  using  the  light  magnesia  is 
caused  by  the  shifting  of  the  illuminating  point  when  making  enlarge¬ 
ments,  as  you  are  obliged  to  replace  the  used  magnesia  after  about 
fifteen  minutes,  and  if  you  are  not  very  careful  in  doing  this  the 
necessary  sharpness  of  the  picture  will  be  impaired.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  convenient  to  use  artificial  magnesia,  which  is  produced  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Mix  four  pounds  of  English  caustic  (or  calcined)  magnesia  with 
two  pounds  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  (commercial  magnesia  alba),  as 
it  is  obtainable  in  pieces  from  every  druggist ;  add  one  pint  of  water, 
and  knead  these  into  a  tough,  uniform  dough.  This  dough  is  put 
into  an  appropriate  box  and  pressed  into  a  compact  mass  ;  after 
which,  cut  it  in  equal  parallelopipedic  pieces  and  dry  them  for  a  few 
days  in  an  oven,  and  afterwards  make  them  red  hot  for  about  half- 
an-hour. 

The  pieces  which  I  now  produce  are  made  in  the  above  way.  They 
are  very  equal  in  size,  and  they  will  be  very  slowly  consumed  ;  but 
for  all  that  they  will  burn  away,  and  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  this.  I 
have  lately  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  out  how  to  do  it. 

I  thought  that  if  I  mixed  with  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  a  fire¬ 
proof  body  it  must  give  to  the  latter  a  greater  resistance  against  fire, 
and,  therefore,  I  subsequently  tried  silicic  acid,  chromic  acid,  clay, 
and  lime.  The  latter  gave  the  best  results,  particularly  if  it  con¬ 
tained  small  portions  of  oxide  of  iron.  You  find  in  nature  whole 
mountains  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  which 
are  generally  mixed  up  with  traces  of  oxide  of  iron,  silicic  acid,  and 
various  other  substances.  You  find  them  even  in  the  vicinity  of 
Vienna  in  abundance. 

I  now  use  these  dolomitic  stones  after  I  have  exposed  them  to  a 
red  heat.  You  must  be  particular  to  select  the  more  porous  sort, 
which  do  not  appear  too  heavy  after  they  have  been  calcined  ;  the 
oxyhydrogen  light  penetrates  them  better,  without  destroying  them 
too  quickly.  Of  course  we  obtain  a  light  of  a  little  less  actinic  power 
than  before,  but  we  can  depend  upon  its  steadiness,  and  are  not 
obliged  to  touch  it  during  the  operation  when  once  the  gas  is  lighted. 
The  advantage  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  light  is  very  great,  for  you 
may  employ  the  apparatus  for  enlarging  with  this  artificial  light 
with  the  same  certainty  as  that  with  the  lieliostat.  The  light  is  per¬ 
manent,  steady,  and  brilliant,  as  I  showed  you  last  year;  and  the 
whole  apparatus  can  be  so  constructed  that  not  the  slightest  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended. 

I  now  take  a  sheet  of  arrowroot  paper,  prepared  and  sensitised  in 
the  usual  way,  and  I  expose  it  to  the  said  light ;  the  sheet  measures 
36  X  22  inches,  and  an  ordinary  carte  cle  visite  negative  will  be 
enlarged  to  the  size  of  the  human  body.  I  specially  selected  a  large 
size,  to  show  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  progress  made.  We 
have  exposed  less  than  half-an-liour,  and  you  will  perceive  that  the 
picture  is  perfectly  visible. 

We  wall  now  proceed  to  the  development;  and  you  will  remark 
that  this  part  of  the  process  is  effected  in  the  same  time  that  is 
required  for  an  ordinary  collodion  negative.  After  the  toning  and 
fixing,  the  picture  produced  will  prove  to  be  not  inferior  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  any  other  silver  print. 

I  therefore  flatter  myself  that  I  have  solved  a  problem  which  for  a 
long  time  has  greatly  occupied  the  minds  of  many  photographers  ; 
and  the  problem  was  to  make  them,  during  the  winter  time,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  sun  for  enlarging.  The  light  is  simple,  very  cheap, 
very  steady,  and  the  production  of  positive  pictures  with  it  possesses 
no  difficulty  whatever. 

I  have  to  crave  your  indulgence  for  having  called  you  together  at 
an  unusual  time ;  but,  as  I  was  very  anxious  to  communicate  to  those 
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gentlemen  who  witnessed  my  first  experiments  the  results  of  my 
further  investigations,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  excused,  the  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  I  intend  in  a  few  days  to  leave  this  place  for  some  time. 

D.  van  Monckhoven. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

[Concluding  Notice.] 

The  place  of  honour — by  which  we  mean  the  principal  position  at 
the  end  of  the  hall — was  occupied  by  a  large  and  effectively-coloured 
portrait  of  Longfellow,  the  American  poet,  executed  by  Messrs. 
Vandyke  and  Brown,  of  Liverpool,  who  also  contributed  many  other 
works  of  a  high  class,  finished  in  oil  and  crayons.  The  photo-crayon 
portraits  exhibited  by  this  firm  were  exceedingly  fine,  the  tone  being 
warm  and  pleasing,  and  the  sharpness  all  that  could  be  desired. 

A  view  of  the  Solar  Club,  near  the  entrance,  demanded  attention. 
It  represented  a  group  of  photographers,  many  of  them  well  known, 
engaged  in  the  pleasant  occupation  of  sitting  round  a  well-stored 
table  listening  to  an  address  from  the  chairman.  We  presume  that 
the  subject  of  the  chairman’s  remarks  must  have  been  extremely 
unpalatable  to  his  fellow  members,  for,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
they  appear  to  have  been  more  intent  upon  allowing  the  camera 
to  see  them  to  advantage  than  to  care  about  carrying  out  the  idea 
of  listening  to  the  gentleman  who  was  presumably  the  speaker.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  sad  and  solemn-looking  conclave ;  but  knowing,  as  we 
do,  the  thorough  geniality  that  prevails  at  such  gatherings  as  that 
here  represented,  the  lugubrious,  posed-for-the-camera,  look-your- 
best  appearance  that  characterises  each  of  the  group  is  only  pro¬ 
vocative  of  amusement.  Why  on  earth  cannot  a  body  of  intelligent, 
first-class,  artistic  photographers  pose  themselves  as  they  would 
certainly  make  their  sitters  do?  We,  they,  and  everybody  know 
that  in  the  Waterloo  Banquet  those  who  occupy  one  side  of  the  table 
are  made  to  ignore  the  speaker  and  turn  their  backs  upon  him,  so  as 
to  be  seen  by  the  spectator,  or  artist,  in  front.  Everybody,  too,  is 
aware  that  in  the  picture  representing  the  combat  between  Heenan 
and  Sayers,  while  the  principal  actors  are  shown  engaged  in  deadly 
struggle,  those  who  came  out  “  the  fight  to  see  ”  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  combatants,  and  face  the  camera  or  the  draughtsman, 
ignoring  the  presence  of  the  leading  persons  of  the  drama. 
But  when  the  group  is  composed  of  artists  one  looks  for  some¬ 
thing  more  in  keeping  with  art-culture.  Surely  it  is  a  libel  upon 
Rej lander  to  say  that  Tie  produced  this  picture.  We  know  it  is 
a  mistake — first,  because  Rejlander  would  never  take  a  group  thus 
composed;  and,  secondly,  because  we  see  among  the  group  Mr. 
Rejlander  himself,  looking  towards  the  camera  with  becoming 
earnestness ;  hence  we  seel  sure  that  (the  catalogue  notwithstanding) 
our  friend  Rejlander,  who  is  king  among  art-pliotographers,  and  a 
perfect  master  in  grouping,  had  nothing  personally  to  do  with  it. 
Had  he  taken  it,  how  different  would  the  result  have  been ! 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  should  say  a  few  words  upon  the  grand 
picture  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lancashire  Relief  Fund,  which 
contains  thirty-one  figures.  It  is  the  first  time  that  this  picture, 
which  occupied  Mr.  M‘Lachlan,  of  Manchester,  so  long  a  time  in 
preparation,  has  been  published ;  but  how,  or  by  what  species  of 
inadvertence,  does  it  happen  that  his  name  as  artist  has  been  to  such 
an  extent  ignored,  and  that  of  the  printers  so  prominently  displayed 
in  connection  with  it  ?  Let  us  here  give  Mr.  Sarony  his  due  :  it  is 
admirably  executed  (in  carbon),  and  speaks  highly  for  the  manipula¬ 
tive  appliances  the  famous  Scarborough  firm  has  under  its  control ; 
for  the  picture  is  large,  being  45  X  21  inches,  and  it  is  very  perfect. 
The  conception  and  execution  of  the  original  picture  (which  are  due 
to  Mr.  M'Lachlan)  cost  the  artist  much  time  and  a  large  pecuniary 
expenditure.  We  are  pleased  at  finding  that  it  is  so  very  successful 
as  an  artistic  work,  and  also  that  the  execution  of  it  has  been  so  well 
effected  by  Messrs.  Sarony  and  Co. 

So  far  as  we  could  see  the  above  picture  was  the  only  carbon  print 
exhibited  by  the  Autotype  Company’s  process.  We  are  not  here  taking 
into  consideration  the  numerous  specimens  of  carbon  printing  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Mr.  Spencer.  We  certainly  expected  to  see  far  more  carbon 
prints  than  were  shown,  knowing  that  carbon  printing  belongs  no 
longer  to  the  region  of  experiment,  but  is  largely,  practically,  and 
successfully  carried  out  in  several  establishments  within  our  know¬ 
ledge.  This  leads  us  to  observe  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer  exhibited  a 
number  of  carbon  prints,  in  various  tones,  indicative  of  the  kinds 
of  carbon  tissue  produced  by  him,  many  of  them  being  exceedingly 
beautiful. 

Mr.  Belton’s  specimens  of  printing  were  rich  and  effective. 

The  studies  and  genre  compositions  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Wick,  were 
in  many  instances  very  fine,  A  Dream  of  Youth  being  a  most  telling 
composition. 


Among  the  pictures  finished  in  oil  and  other  pigments  we  may  notice 
some  cabinet  portraits  by  Mr.  Salter  as  being  effective.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  some  by  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  Lothian  (who  exhibited 
a  capital  portrait  of  Mr.  Davies),  Mr.  Henry  Dixon,  and  others. 

A  few  highly-finished  painted  miniatures  by  Mr.  Croughton 
invited,  and  received,  close  examination.  They  were  very  fine. 

Mr.  Solomon  exhibited  both  enlargements  and  enlarging  appa¬ 
ratus.  He  also  contributed  a  frame  of  enamelled  portraits,  among 
which  we  observed  several  that  were  exceedingly  meritorious,  being 
very  vigorous  and  of  good  tone,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
soft  and  harmonious  in  every  detail. 

Among  the  lantern  transparencies  exhibited  those  of  Mr.  York 
claimed  special  attention.  They  were  both  plain  and  coloured,  and 
consisted  of  natural  history  and  other  subjects  very  valuable  for 
educational  purposes.  Mr.  Gillo  also  exhibited  a  large  and  varied 
collection  of  these  pictures.  Mr.  Ferneley,  too,  was  an  exhibitor  in 
this  department. 

Captain  Lyon’s  Indian  views  were  very  beautiful,  and  exceedingly 
attractive. 

Mr.  Lefosse  well  sustained  his  reputation  as  an  able  photographer. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  note  and  admire  the  artistic  feeling  as 
well  as  the  executive  skill  apparent  in  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  pictures. 
Both  his  landscapes  and  sea  views  bore  evidence  of  their  being  the 
production  of  an  artist  of  no  ordinary  calibre. 

There  were  numerous  pictures  on  which  we  should  have  liked  to 
offer  a  few  words  of  comment ;  but  time  and  space  have  already  been 
laid  under  contribution  to  such  an  extent  that  we  must  conclude. 
Among  others  we  intended  to  have  subjected  to  a  critical  ex¬ 
amination  the  pictures  that  were  exhibited  as  examples  of  the 
work  of  special  lenses;  but  this  must  be  deferred.  We  may  here 
state,  however,  that  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath  having  afforded  us 
the  requisite  facilities  for  a  leisurely  examination  of  some  pictures  of 
much  excellence  exhibited  by  them  as  having  been  produced  by 
Steinheil’s  aplanatic  lens  (for  which  they  are  agents),  we  shall  notice 
these,  together  with  some  other  matters,  very  shortly. 


REMBRANDT  AND  “REMBRANDTS.”* 

With  something  of  the  disinclination  with  which  we  acknowledge 
the  “  immortality  ”  of  Erostratus  do  we  regard  the  present  resusci¬ 
tation  of  the  name  of  the  famous  Rembrandt.  Not  that  we  would 
place  the  incendiary  of  the  Ephesian  temple  upon  a  level  with  the 
prince  of  shadows  ;  but  that,  since  the  photographic  art  seems  deter¬ 
mined  to  christen  its  latest  born  with  the  name  of  a  great  painter,  we 
almost  regret  that  the  choice  should  happen,  from  necessity,  to  fall 
upon  the  ignoble  rather  than  the  divine. 

Had  we  sought  a  godfather  in  Raphael,  we  would  have  found  him 
among  the  incomparable  cartoons  of  the  Vatican  ;  or  Titian,  engaged 
in  delineating  portraits  of  emperors  and  the  nobility;  or  Vandyke, 
among  the  beauty  and  learning  of  the  Court  of  England ;  but 
Rembrandt  was  “  at  home  ”  only  in  the  ale-house  or  the  brewery  ! 
The  angelic  designs,  the  nobleness  and  refinement,  of  those  first  men¬ 
tioned  find  no  counterpart  in  the  grovelling  Rembrandt,  whose 
“  madonnas  ”  were  the  barmaids,  and  whose  “  saints  ”  were  his  coarse 
associates,  the  boors. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  however  apt  the  photographic  process 
can  be  arranged  to  imitate  the  characteristics  of  this  great  painter,  it 
is  almost  a  matter  of  regret  that  we  are  made  the  innocent  worship¬ 
pers  at  an  ignoble  shrine,  and  to  honour  one  whose  instincts  were 
base  and  vulgar,  whilst  we  leave  “  unhonoured  and  unsung  ”  upon 
the  historic  tablet  the  names  of  those  whose  genius  was  godlike  and 
whose  lives  were  sublime. 

Rembrandt  Van  Ryn  (Rhine) — otherwise  Paul  Gerritz — was  a 
Dutch  painter  of  1606-69,  whose  first  impression  of  extreme  light 
and  shade  were  doubtless  received  from  his  early  instructors,  but 
which  he  continued  to  practise  and  perfect  until  this  one  feature 
became  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  works.  For  want  of 
a  better  place  he  fitted  up  as  a  studio  the  loft  of  his  father’s  mill, 
where  the  light  was  admitted  by  only  a  very  small  window — a  mere 
hole  for  ventilation.  In  this  dismal  place  he  had  opportunity  to 
study  those  powerful  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow  which  subse¬ 
quently  rendered  him  the  great  master  of  chiaroscuro.  He  became 
a  painter  of  great  renown,  and  his  works  are  eminent  among  those  of 
all  time;  but  he  was  sadly  devoid  of  any  noble  aspirations,  never 
mingled  in  polite  society,  had  no  ambition  beyond  the  gratification  of 
his  vulgar  habits,  and  died  in  comparative  poverty. 

As  a  painter  his  manner  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  single  element  already  mentioned,  though  his  colouring 

*  Phil.  Phot. 
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was  also  good.  True  to  his  instincts,  he  considered  the  imitation  of 
vulgar  nature  preferable  to  the  cultivation  of  ideal  beauty,  paid  little 
regard  to  propriety  in  costumes  and  accessories — rather  glorified  in 
forms  of  female  ugliness  and  masculine  deformity — and  restrained 
his  natural  tendency  for  incongruities  only  in  his  portraits.  His 
works,  as  a  whole,  comprise  subjects  of  baseness  or  severity  of  design; 
and  the  intelligent  seeker  after  what  is  pure  and  beautiful  will  most 
likely  be  offended  with  Rembrandt,  though  he  will  not  fail  to  discover, 
at  the  same  time,  evidences  of  most  consummate  genius. 

The  appropriation  of  the  name  of  this  painter,  unqualified,  to 
designate  a  style  of  photograph,  we  consider  to  be  not  only  a  positive 
mistake,  but  a  senseless  innovation — a  ridiculous  blunder.  The  term 
“Rembrandt,”  which  for  two  centuries  has  been  used  in  the  art- world 
to  designate  only  the  productions  of  his  brush  and  burin  (for  he  also 
practiced  etching),  cannot  be  applied  with  the  least  degree  of  correct¬ 
ness  to  a  photograph— -a  kind  of  picture,  too,  of  which  Rembrandt 
himself  had  not  the  most  remote  conception ! 

Mr.  Kurtz  referred  to  his  first  efforts  as  follows; — -“These  pictures 
were  called  rather  ‘  Rembrandfc-isA’— not  'Rembrandts  —and  were 
never  so  baptised  by  me.  I  modestly  called  them  ‘shadow  effects.’  ” 
So  also  Mr.  Baker,  with  commendable  regard  for  the  propriety  of 
things,  designates  his  illustration  in  the  July  number  Sliadoiv  Pic¬ 
ture  ;  of  course,  and  no  one  possessing  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  art-terms  would  do  anything  else. 

But  the  most  insuperable  objection  to  the  use  of  the  name  is  that 
it  falls  meaningless  and  dead  on  the  ear  of  the  hearer — even  among 
so-called  “intelligent”  persons  conveying  no  idea  whatever  of  a 
person,  place,  or  tiling.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  who  come  to  a  photo¬ 
graphic  gallery  ever  heard  of  Rembrandt,  and  consequently  the  word 
is  meaningless  to  them,  even  though  it  be  accepted  and  used. 

Now  suppose,  instead  of  the  Dutch  Rembrandt,  it  had  been  the 
Italian  painter  Carracci;  and  you  say  to  a  customer,  “Will  you  sit 
for  a  Ka-rock-chee!”  is  it  likely  he  would  understand  whether  you 
were  addressing  him  in  Choctaw  or  Hottentot?  And  yet  it  is  equally 
as  proper  as  the  more  easily  pronounced  “Rembrandt,”  and  would  be 
just  about  as  comprehensible  to  people  in  general. 

Hence,  whilst  we  glory  in  this  beautiful  addition  to  our  catalogue 
of  styles,  we  do  earnestly  protest  against  filching  from  the  sphere  of 
legitimate  art  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  names,  in  order  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  new-born  picture  with  a  pretentious  title.  A  thing  that  is 
Rem  brand  i-ish  is  not  by  any  means  a  Rembrandt ;  the  latter  belongs 
specifically  to  the  works  of  the  immortal  master  himself,  and  it  is 
only  affectation  to  try  to  “rob  him  of  that  which  not  enriches  us,  but 
makes  him  poor  indeed.” 

So  much  for  the  man  and  his  name.  In  regard  to  the  present 
imitation  of  his  style,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  much  good  will  accrue 
from  its  adoption.  To  be  sure,  the  miserable  attempts  at,  and  the 
misconceptions  of,  the  true  character  of  Rembrandt’s  style  which 
have  been  thrust  upon  the  public  (and  which  “Old  Fogy”  shows  up 
at  length)  are  to  be  regretted,  but  should  not  be  used  as  condemnatory 
of  a  method  which,  in  competent  hands,  is  susceptible  of  wonderfully 
beautiful  results.  The  difficulty  lies  entirely  with  the  photographers 
themselves;  they  perhaps  fail  to  comprehend  the  true  resources  of 
light  and  shadow— forgetting  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  study  as  it  is 
to  manipulate.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  background  based 
on  black  would  ever  have  occurred  to  Rembrandt,  as  he  always 
carried  transparency  into  his  deepest  shadows.  The  worst  deficiency, 
however,  exists  in  the  impossibility  of  subduing  the  dead  whiteness 
of  linen  draperies  on  the  shadowed  side.*  Such  an  inconsistency 
in  chiaroscuro  is  a  poor  compliment  to  Rembrandt  or  any  other 
painter;  and  though  Mr.  Kurtz  has  almost  perfected  this  peculiar 
style  of  lighting,  he  nevertheless  admits  and  laments  this  patent 
imperfection. 

Doubtless  the  most  important  gain  realised  by  this  new  style  of 
photograph  will  be  to  crush  out  the  old  prejudices  against  shadows. 
Every  provincial  operator  has  wept  over  the  unappreciative  rustics 
who  insist  on  having  their  faces  taken  like  the  full  moon !— -square  to 
front  and  in  complete  light — whilst  others  refuse  a  three-quarter 
head  because  it  is  “too  black  on  one  side  !”  But  now  the  dose  is  an 
old  allopathic  one  ;  they  rather  like  the  novelty  of  the  style,  but 
must  swallow  down  seven-eighths  shadow  or  get  no  picture. 

The  Cleveland  Exhibition  proved  the  acceptability  and  popularity 
of  the  shadow  picture  ;  and  now,  dear  reader,  it  remains  for  you  to 
determine  whether  you  will  enlist  on  the  side  of  propriety,  and  use  a 
term  which  your  customers  will  understand ;  or  whether  you  will 
continue  the  improper,  meaningless,  ill-timed,  unauthoritative,  in¬ 
comprehensible,  un-American,  inappropriate  term,  “  Rembrandt."  j 

George  B.  Ayres. 

*  That  is,  legitimately,  under  the  skylight —not  by  any  “  dodge”  of  printing  or  re-  I 

touching. 


POSING  AND  LIGHTING.* 

In  these  two  terms  are  comprehended  all  that  is  artistic  in  photo¬ 
graphy;  the  rest  is  mere  mechanical  manipulation.  Photography  is 
an  art,  and  will  soon  take  its  place  with  its  sisters— painting  and 
sculpture.  It  is  true  the  photographer  makes  his  picture  by  me¬ 
chanical  means,  so  does  the  painter  and  the  sculptor — the  one  his 
brushes  and  canvas,  the  other  his  mallet  and  chisel;  but  these  are 
only  the  implements  with  which  he  makes  visible  and  fixes  the 
creation  of  his  brain. 

In  posing  more  blunders  are  made  than  in  lighting,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  is  more  room  for  the  display  of  bad  taste. 
To  look  over  a  book  of  photographs  one  would  suppose  that  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  operator  was  to  rival  the  Spanish  inquisition  in  distort¬ 
ing  the  human  form.  Some  do  not  twist  enough,  but  with  mechani¬ 
cal  accuracy  place  the  figure  full  front  to  the  camera,  with  both  hands 
and  feet  stuck  out,  making  a  beautiful  perspective  view,  with  the 
feet  as  the  nearest  points.  A  front  view  of  the  face  is  always 
flat  unless  it  is  very  carefully  lighted.  The  slightest  turn  of 
the  head  will  frequently  make  a  fine  position  out  of  what  would 
have  otherwise  been  a  stiff,  uneasy  posture.  One  very  im¬ 
portant  rule  in  composition  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
in  a  great  many  photographs,  which  is,  that  the  lines  of  a 
picture  should  always  be  properly  supported.  For  instance :  a 
side  view  of  a  gentleman  sitting  at  a  table,  with  nothing  but  the 
straight  line  of  the  back  of  the  chair  on  one  side  of  the  picture,  cre¬ 
ates  the  impression  that  he  is  falling  backwards,  and  makes  a  very 
unpleasant  picture  on  that  account.  Now  if  a  curtain  were  gracefully 
draped,  so  as  to  fill  the  bare  space,  ora  drapery  of  cloth  were  thrown 
over  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  falling  to  the  floor,  the  picture  would 
be  properly  supported  and  lose  the  appearance  of  tilting.  A  silk 
curtain  is  the  most  useful  accessory  that  can  be  used  in  the  studio, 
making  graceful  lines  in  a  picture  that  without  its  help  would  be 
stiff  and  unpleasant  to  the  eye.  Never  dispense  with  the  head-rest, 
no  matter  what  objections  your  subjects  make,  but  be  very  careful 
not  to  attempt  to  use  it  until  you  have  arranged  your  sitter;  then, 
with  great  care,  let  the  head  merely  touch  it.  Don’t  job  it  into  the 
hair,  nor  push  the  head  over  with  it;  just  such  bungling  has  caused 
the  objections  to  its  use.  A  good  idea  is  to  wrap  the  balls  of  the  rest 
with  some  soft  woollen  cloth,  so  that  it  will  feel  easy  and  comfortable 
to  the  bead.  Study  human  nature;  try  to  find  out  the  weak  points 
of  your  sitter;  overcome  these,  and  you  will  in  almost  every  case 
give  satisfaction.  If  your  subject  lias  a  crooked  mouth,  incline  the 
head  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  line  of  the  mouth  horizontal; 
This  arrangement  will  render  the  defect  unnoticeable.  A  long  chin 
can  be  made  to  appear  shorter  by  casting  the  head  a  little  down. 
Never  have  the  point  at  which  your  subject  is  to  gaze  too  near,  for 
it  will  cause  the  ej^es  to  appear  crossed.  To  photograph  light  eyes 
successfully  they  should  be  well  shaded;  don’t  throw  a  glare  of  light 
upon  them,  or  they  will  come  out  perfectly  white.  We  often  hear 
the  remark-— “  My  eyes  are  too  light  to  photograph.”  No  eyes  are 
too  light  to  photograph  if  the  operator  understands  his  business. 
Start  out  with  the  belief  that  you  can  make  a  good  picture  of  anybody, 
and  work  to  demonstrate  your  belief.  Above  all,  avoid  the  idea  that 
no  one  can  teach  you  anything ;  as  soon  as  a  man  reaches  that  state 
of  perfection  (in  his  own  mind)  he  stops  still,  and  is  soon  behind  the 
age. 

A  word  about  accessories.  Don’t  crowd  in  tables,  chairs,  columns, 
nondescripts,  and  fireplaces,  making  your  subject  appear  like  the 
proprietor  of  a  junk  shop  in  the  midst  of  his  wares.  H.  P.  Robin¬ 
son,  in  his  fine  work  on  pictorial  photography,  makes  the  following 
suggestive  remarks — “  I  should  consider  I  was  doing  a  great  service 
to  the  art-progress  of  photography  if  I  could  induce  all  photographers 
who  have  columns  and  pedestals  to  bum  them  at  once.  Don’t  send 
them  to  the  broker ;  he  might  sell  them  again,  to  do  farther  mischief.” 
Be  careful  in  the  selection  of  accessories— suiting  the  furniture  to  the 
character  of  the  picture.  A  rustic  fence,  with  a  silk  curtain  draped 
over  it,  is  in  very  bad  taste,  as  silk  curtains  do  not  grow  on  trees, 
and  rustic  fences  are  not  used  in  parlours.  A  background  should 
never  be  very  distinct,  as  it  will  draw  the  eye  from  the  figure,  which 
should  be  the  main  point  in  the  picture.  A  ground  indistinct  and 
broad  in  its  effects  will  help  to  fill  up  the  picture,  without  interfering 
with  the  figures.  These  window  slips  are  often  very  useful  (if  they 
are  not  too  heavily  painted)  in  relieving  the  picture  by  breaking  the 
background  ;  but  be  careful  to  have  the  window  on  the  lighted  side 
of  the  picture,  as  a  neglect  of  this  precaution  would  produce  the 
anomaly  of  the  shadow  on  the  lighted  side  of  the  picture,  and  the 
light  on  the  shadowed  side.  Try  to  avoid  every  appearance  of 
the  subject  sitting  for  his  picture,  by  making  the  pose  easy  and 
natural.  Use  discrimination  in  your  selection  of  surroundings.  A 
*  Photo jrapher’s  Friend. 
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blacksmith  would  look  out  of  place  sitting  in  a  library  engaged  in 
literary  persuits;  so  would  a  minister  surrounded  witli  the  devices  of 
a  mechanical  trade.  We  frequently  meet  with  subjects  who,  hay¬ 
ing  a  good  form  and  dressing  with  taste,  are  what  is  called  fine  look¬ 
ing,  without  having  a  handsome  face ;  such  persons  should  not  have 
a  vignette  taken,  for  in  their  figure  and  general  appearance  their 
beauty  lies.  Again  :  we  have  the  opposite  style,  a  pretty  face  without 
a  fine  figure ;  a  vignette  of  such  a  subject  would  prove  the  most  satis¬ 
factory.  There  are  two  classes  of  subjects  that  are  very  hard  to 
pose — one,  the  tetanus  kind,  with  every  muscle  set  and  rigid,  defy¬ 
ing  all  efforts  of  the  operator  to  mould  them  into  graceful  positions ; 
the  other  like  images  of  putty,  require  a  prop  to  each  bone  and  sinew 
in  their  frames.  A  most  excellent  plan  to  adopt  in  such  cases  is,  first 
to  assume  the  position  desired  yourself,  this  being  the  most  expe¬ 
ditious  way  to  make  them  understand  your  meaning. 

Flatter  Whenever  You  Can.— A,  whole  volume  could  be  filled  with 
hints  on  this  subject,  but  space  will  not  permit.  There  is  a  wide  field 
for  study  in  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  photographer 
should  earnestly  study  these  effects,  as  in  them  lies  an  almost  un-  I 
limited  power.  Who  has  not  noticed  the  beautifying  effects  of  the  I 
footlights  of  a  theatre,  lighting  up  hollow  cheeks  and  eyes,  and  giv¬ 
ing  a  youthful  appearance  to  faces  that  have  been  indelibly  marked 
by  the  hand  of  time.  Then  contrast  the  effect  produced  by  the  light¬ 
ing  of  a  church  or  hall,  which  is  illuminated  from  above,  making 
heavy  shadows  under  the  eyes,  nose,  and  chin,  hollowing  the  cheeks, 
and  giving  a  cadaverous  appearance  to  every  face.  It  is  said  of  a 
celebrated  portrait  painter  that,  no  matter  how  commonplace  the 
subject,  he,  by  the  fine  effect  of  light  and  shade  in  the  painting,  gave 
it  dignity.  So  it  is  in  photography ;  we  often  see  a  very  ordinary 
face  given  a  very  fine  appearance  by  some  bold  effect  of  light.  The 
Rembrandt  style  of  lighting,  now  quite  popular,  has  been  of  great 
service  to  the  photographer  in  giving  a  freer  and  bolder  idea  of  effect. 
The  public  taste  at  the  present  day  has  become  so  cultivated  as  to 
demand  artistic  photographs,  and  the  man  who  can  produce  such 
work  is  bound  to  succeed.  Study  works  of  art,  paintings,  engravings, 
&c.,  and  try  to  discover  the  cause  of  certain  effects.  Every  day  we 
see  samples  of  bad  taste  and  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  art ;  a  hollow, 
cadaverous  face,  with  the  light  glaring  upon  the  top  of  the  head, 
exaggerating  every  defect,  until  it  seems  the  very  picture  of  starvation ; 
a  hatchet  face,  with  only  side  light,  that  divides  the  countenance  into 
two  halves,  one  light  and  the  other  dark,  making  it  appear  like  a 
wedge  bursting  through  the  picture. 

The  proper  direction  for  light  to  fall  upon  a  subject  is  from  a  toler¬ 
ably  high  side  light.  The  writer’s  idea  of  a  good  light  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  is  this There  should  be  a  good  broad  top  light,  not 
too  high,  frosted  so  that  the  light  will  be  somewhat  subdued,  and 
sufficient  to  softly  illuminate  the  whole  picture ;  then  let  in  a  strong 
light  from  the  upper  part  of  a  side  light,  to  give  the  high  lights. 

The  face  of  a  child,  being  very  round  and  full,  should  be  lighted 
from  a  rather  high  light.  Old  age  and  hollow  cheeks  from  the  side. 

Contrast  is  another  thing  to  which  particular  attention  should  be 
paid.  An  artist,  when  he  wishes  to  make  some  light  particularly 
brilliant,  places  a  dark  object  near  it,  so  that  the  contrast  intensifies 
both.  So  it  is  in  photography— a  lady  in  bridal  robes  is  a  subject  very 
difficult  to  photograph  successfully,  the  dress  coming  out  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness,  and  the  face  dark  and  muddy;  yet  this  same  face  would  ap¬ 
pear  fair  and  white  were  a  black  dress  substituted  for  the  white  one. 

An  ordinary  plain  background  may  be  made  light  or  dark  by 
simply  drawing  it  near  or  pushing  it  away  from  the  light,  so  that  it 
may  be  adapted  to  any  picture.  A  very  fine  effect  may  be  produced 
by  placing  one  end  of  the  background  near  the  light,  on  the  shaded 
side  of  the  picture,  and  the  other  farther  away  from  the  light,  on  the 
illuminated  side,  thus  contrasting  the  dark  background  with  the  light 
side  of  the  face,  and  the  light  background  with  the  dark  side  of  the 
face. 

Photography  has  made  gigantic  strides  forward  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  principal  cause  of  this  has  been  that  more  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  art  and  art  laws.  Norval  H.  Busey. 


ON  DEVELOPING,  FIXING,  AND  THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT.* 

Anderson. — Here  is  a  shallow  rubber  tray,  rather  larger  than  the  largest 
plates  we  have  occasion  to  use.  Into  it  I  pour  a  saturated  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  has  been  filtered. 

Marshal. — This  is  the  fixing  solution,  I  presume?  We  call  it  the 
“hypo.,”  for  short. 

Anderson. — Yes ;  a  most  unfortunate  name  by  the  bye,  inasmuch  as  it 
neither  fixes  the  picture,  nor  in  fact  affects  it  in  the  slightest  degree. 

*  Slightly  condensed  from  Mr.  Elbert  Anderson’s  Photographic  Dialogues  in  the 

Philadelphia  Photographer. 


Marshal. — Why,  what  do  you  mean?  Would  not  the  picture  on  the 
negative,  as  well  as  the  printed  proof,  fade  entirely  away,  if  they  were 
not  first  fixed  in  this  bath? 

Anderson. — No,  certainly  not. 

Marshal. — Ah,  bah!  Come  now,  that  won’t  go  down,  you  know  ! 
Anderson. — The  best  way  to  convince  you,  then,  is  by  experiment. 

I  coat  this  plate  and  sensitise  it.  There  it  is  all  ready. 

Marshal. — Isn’t  there  too  much  light  in  this  room? 

Anderson. — Oh  no.  Light  up  your  dark  room  (!)  as  brilliantly  as  you 
like.  Look !  my  entire  sash  is  orange  glass.  I  can  read  in  here  as  well 
as  in  the  skylight.  Why  so  many  photographers  work  in  a  dark  room 
fumbling  and  shuffling  about,  in  preference  to  a  room  as  light  as  day,  is 
rather  a  mystery  to  me ;  that  is  their  business,  however.  Now,  I  put 
the  plate  in  the  hypo.  ;  observe  the  effect.  See,  the  hypo,  has  dissolved 
all  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  from  off  the  plate,  leaving  it  in 
pretty  much  the  same  condition  as  it  was  before  it  went  into  the  silver 
bath.  All  the  collodion  is  here,  however,  though  deprived  of  its  iodides. 
Marshal. — What  does  that  prove? 

Anderson. — Patience,  patience — wait  and  see.  I  now  prepare  another 
plate,  and  before  putting  in  the  hypo.  I  will  expose  it  to  the  daylight. 
So ;  now7  I  put  it  in  the  hypo. 

Marshal. — The  iodide  is  dissolved  exactly  as  in  the  first  instance. 
Anderson. — Yet,  Mr.  Marshal,  the  condition  of  the  film  has  been  most 
materially  affected  by  this  exposure  to  the  light. 

Marshal. — How  can  you  prove  that? 

Anderson. — I  now  prepare  another  plate  and  pour  over  its  surface  some 
of  the  developer.  Observe  the  effect. 

Marshal. — I  don’t  see  any  effect  to  observe. 

Anderson. — The  developer  containing  acetic  acid,  as  you  know,  is 
restrained  from  immediately  producing  a  precipitate  in  the  silver  solu¬ 
tion  on  the  plate.  It  has  now  been  on  about  a  minute  or  so ;  we  will 
now  dip  it  in  the  hypo. 

Marshal. — Still  the  iodide  is  dissolved  as  before. 

Anderson. — Finally,  1  prepare  another  plate,  and,  before  applying  the 
developer,  I  expose  it  to  the  light  for  only  a  second  of  time.  So — that’s 
enough.  Now  I  pour  on  the  developer ;  observe  the  effect. 

Marshal. — The  whole  of  the  plate  has  turned  to  a  dirty  brownish- 
black,  exactly  as  the  silver  solution  did  in  the  saucer. 

Anderson. — Thus  we  see,  then,  that  something  happened  to  the  film 
during  that  second  of  exposure  to  the  light,  and  whatever  that  something 
was  it  had  this  effect,  namely,  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  silver 
solution  in  the  first  place,  and  to  cause  it  to  precipitate  only  on  that  part 
affected  by  the  light  in  the  second  place,  which  in  this  case  was  the 
entire  plate.  Now  I  put  it  in  the  hypo.  See,  the  film  is  no  longer  dis¬ 
solved  as  before.  The  hypo,  now  has  no  effect  upon  it  whatever.  Now 
repeat  the  experiment,  covering  one  half  the  plate  with  any  opaque 
screen  before  exposing  it  to  light.  I  now  pour  on  the  developer,  which, 
as  you  see,  precipitates  the  silver  instantly,  but  it  is  only  deposited  on 
that  half  which  was  exposed.  I  now  wash  off  the  developer  under  the 
tap,  and  put  the  plate  in  the  hypo.  See !  only  that  part  not  exposed  is 
dissolved,  whilst  the  other  half  is  unaffected. 

Marshal. — Now  hold  your  horses  a  minute.  You  say  the  iodide  of 
silver  is  affected  by  the  light ;  how  do  you  know  it  wasn’t  the  nitrate 
that  was  affected,  and  not  the  iodide? 

Anderson. — That  is  the  way  to  look  at  it,  Mr.  Marshal.  Let  us  prove 
what  we  are  about  step  by  step  as  we  go.  Here  is  another  prepared 
plate,  and  before  exposing  it  I  wash  off  all  the  nitrate  thoroughly. 
There — now  I  expose  it.  Shut  the  window.  Now  I  pour  on  the 
developer. 

Marshal. — Ah !  I  told  you  so ;  see,  it  does  not  precipitate.  The  iodide, 
then,  could  not  have  been  affected. 

Anderson. — Not  quite  so  fast,  Mr.  Marshal— you  are  wrong ;  you  forget 
the  developer  has  nothing  to  act  upon,  there  being  no  nitrate  to  precipitate. 
Marshal. — By  Jove!  you  are  right;  now  what’s  the  next  move? 
Anderson.  — I  will  pour  off  the  developer  in  this  glass,  and  mix  with 
it  a  few  drops  of  silver  solution.  See,  the  acid  prevents  immediate 
precipitation.  Now  I  pour  it  again  over  the  plate;  there!  the  plate 
begins  to  blacken  at  once. 

Marshal. — Yes,  that’s  true,  but — 

Anderson. — But  what? 

Marshal. — But  still  you  had  to'use  nitrate,  you  know. 

Anderson. — Yes,  but  the  nitrate  has  not  been  exposed,  having  been 
added  after  exposure.  Your  remark,  however,  is  very  apropos,  and  we 
shall  see  presently  that  pure  iodide  of  silver  is  unaffected  by  the  deve¬ 
loper,  and  that  the  compound  which  blackens  on  its  application  is  iodide, 
with  an  excess  of  nitrate. 

Marshal. — Now  I  begin  to  smell  an  immense  “  mice.” 

Anderson. — How  so? 

Marshal. — After  the  plate  has  been  exposed  in  the  camera,  the  light 
impresses  the  image,  and  so  affects  the  plate  that  when  the  developer  is 
applied  it  only  precipitates  on  the  image  so  formed,  whilst  the  other 
portions  of  the  plate  remain  intact.  You  now  wash  off  your  developer, 
and  there’s  your  picture.  The  picture  being  already  formed  is  already 
fixed,  as  it  cannot  be  further  affected  by  the  light.  But,  when  we  expose 
the  negative  thus  formed  to  light,  that  portion  of  the  plate  not  pre¬ 
viously  affected  by  the  light  now  in  turn  is  acted  upon,  and  would  shortly 
so  affect  the  whole  plate  as  to  totally  obliterate  the  picture,  and  it  is  to 
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prevent  this  that  we  dissolve  it  away  in  the  hypo.,  leaving  the  image; 
and  not  for  the  purpose  (as  improperly  termed)  of  fixing  it. 

Anderson. — That  is  it,  exactly.  The  word  photography  itself  is  the 
most  unfortunate  of  all. 

Marshal. — Why? — you  surprise  me.  Is  that  also  a  misnomer? 

Anderson. — Undoubtedly — inasmuch  as  light  not  only  does  not  exercise 
any  influence  in  producing  the  picture,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to 
destro3r  it;  and  that  the  luminous  principle  (which  we  call  light)  is  not 
necessary  to  make  a  photograph  I  can  prove  by  experiment,  and  take  a 
picture  in  total  darkness. 

Marshal. — You  will,  perhaps,  excuse  me  if  I  am  sceptical,  but  I 
should  mightily  like  to  see  that  done. 

Anderson. — It  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner: — A  large 
prismatic  spectrum  is  thrown  upon  a  lens  fitted  into  the  side  of  a  dark 
room  (I  do  not  mean  a  photographic  dark  room,  but  one  of  absolute 
darkness),  and  the  only  rays  allowed  to  pass  through  this  lens  are  those 
situated  at  a  point  beyond  the  violet  ray,  where  there  is  no  light  at  all. 
These  are  directed  upon  any  object,  and  from  that  object  radiated  upon 
a  sensitive  plate ;  in  this  way  an  image  may  be  formed  by  radiations 
which  produce  no  effect  upon  the  eye.  As  the  above  experiment  cannot 
well  be  performed  without  all  the  necessary  conditions,  I  propose  to 
show  yon  an  easier  application,  to  prove  what  I  have  stated.  Here  I 
have  an  engraving;  I  cover  one  half  with  this  piece  of  blue  glass,  and 
the  other  half  with  this  piece  of  orange  glass;  now  I  focus  this  on  the 
ground  glass  of  my  camera.  There — look  in  and  see  for  yourself. 

Marshal. — I  see  that  portion  of  the  engraving  covered  by  the  yellow 
glass  brilliantly  illuminated,  whilst  through  the  blue  glass  I  see  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing. 

Anderson. — Now  we  will  expose  a  plate.  So — come  and  see  it  developed. 

Marshal. — Well,  upon  my  word!  It  has  copied  most  faithfully  that 
part  which  was  totally  invisible,  whilst  the  brilliantly-lighted  half  has 
been  wholly  neglected.  I  never  should  have  believed  that  had  I  not 
seen  it  done.  It  is  really  a  most  curious  and  remarkable  experiment. 
Speaking  of  light  in  the  term  as  it  is  understood,  what  is  the  nature  of 
this  action  of  light  on  a  sensitive  plate? 

Anderson. — I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  answer  that.  There 
are  several  theories,  which  we  will  discuss  presently ;  in  the  meantime 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  a  few  remarkable  facts,  and  to 
perform  some  interesting  experiments.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
supposing  that  each  of  the  three  principles — light,  heat,  and  actinism — 
included  in  the  solar  ray  exercise  a  distinct  and  peculiar  influence  upon 
vegetation.  Thus  the  luminous  principle  (what  we  call  light)  controls 
the  growth  and  colouration  of  plants  ;  the  caloric  principle  their 
ripening  and  fructification  ;  and  the  chemical  principle  the  gei’mination 
of  seeds.  Now,  seeds  which  ordinarily  require  ten  or  twelve  days  for 
germination  will  germinate  under  a  blue  or  violet  glass  in  two  or  three. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  blue  glass  permits  the  chemical  principle 
of  light  to  pass  freely,  but  excludes  in  a  great  measure  the  heat  and 
light ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  seeds 
germinate  under  a  yellow  glass,  because  it  excludes  nearly  all  the 
chemical  influence  in  the  solar  ray.  You  are,  no  doubt,  acquainted  with 
the  extraordinary  effects  of  light  on  chlorine? 

Marshal. — I  dare  say  I  am,  but  you  had  better  tell  it  me  over  again. 

Anderson.  — The  intense  affinity  which  chlorine  manifests  for  hydrogen 
is  very  remarkable,  yet  this  affinity  is  called  forth  by  a  most  singular 
action  of  light  ;  for  if  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases 
be  mixed  together  in  a  white  glass  vial  (they  must  be  mixed  in  the  dark), 
they  will  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  without  action  upon  each  other. 
Now  if  the  vial  be  exposed  to  diffused  light,  combination  will  take  place 
gradually  ;  but  if  the  mixture  be  brought  into  direct  sunlight,  the  union 
takes  place  immediately,  accompanied  with  a  powerful  explosion.  Or 
the  vial  may  be  put  into  a  dark  place  (a  cellar,  for  instance),  and  a  ray 
of  sunlight  directed  upon  it  by  means  of  a  mirror ;  the  instant  the  ray 
strikes  it  an  explosion  will  occur.  Again :  if  the  chlorine  gas  alone  be 
first  exposed  to  the  light,  it  acquires  and  retains  for  a  considerable  time 
this  power,  and  if  afterwards  mixed  with  the  hydrogen,  even  in  the 
dark,  an  explosion  instantly  takes  place.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  in  point 
of  light  having  commenced  an  action  on  the  chlorine  which  is  continued 
in  the  dark,  analogous  to  the  action  on  a  sensitive  plate  which  is  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  developer  in  the  dark  room.  As  this  experiment,  like  the 
other,  requires  certain  conditions  which  may  be  inconvenient,  let  us  get 
at  “something  nearer  home,”  as  the  saying  is. 


ETCHING  RELIEF  PLATES. 

[Specification.] 

This  invention  consists  mainly  in  the  transforming  of  etched  plates  into 
bold  relief,  so  that  they  can  be  used  in  ordinary  printing  and  embossing 
presses.  Relief  plates  have  heretofore  been  made  in  one  of  three  ways  : — 
First,  engraved  by  hand;  second,  bitten  down  by  corrosive  acids  or 
meustrua,  the  lines  desired  in  relief  having  first  been  protected  with  an 
oily  ink,  or  other  desirable  compound,  applied  with  a  brush ;  or,  third, 
bitten  down  with  acids  or  menstrua  as  in  instance  second,  and  only 
differing  from  that  in  having  the  lines  desired  in  relief  protected  by  a 
similar  compound  applied  by  an  impression  from  an  etched  plate;  this 
process  is  called  transferring. 


There  is  also  an  obsolete  process  by  which  the  etched  lines  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  relief  by  flooding  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  some  soft  metal 
in  a  melted  state,  which,  when  cold,  was  planed  or  ground  off,  leaving 
the  lines  previously  etched  filled  with  the  metal,  which  obviously  be¬ 
came  raised  as  the  surface  of  the  original  plate  was  bitten  away. 

In  practising  my  invention  I  prefer  to  use  a  zinc  plate,  which,  having 
been  etched  and  carefully  cleaned,  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  varnish  and 
dried.  The  varnish  found  to  best  answer  the  purpose  is  composed  of 
beeswrax  two  parts,  shellac  forty-eight  parts,  and  alcohol  fifty  parts ;  its 
desirable  properties  resting  in  its  hardness  and  tenacity  when  dry,  and 
its  quality  to  resist  the  action  of  acid.  Upon  being  well  dried  the  var¬ 
nish  is  scraped  or  ground  from  the  surface  of  the  plate,  leaving  the 
sunken  or  etched  lines  thoroughly  filled  with  varnish.  The  plate,  having 
its  reverse  side  and  edges  protected  with  the  varnish  already  described, 
is  thoroughly  cleaned  on  the  etched  surface,  and  dipped  into  a  metallic 
solution  of  water  and  sulphate  of  copper  until  the  exposed  surface  of 
the  plate  is  of  a  deep  black  colour.  It  is  then  immersed  in  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  requisite  biting  strength,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  plane  surface  has  been  bitten  away  nearly  to  the  depth  of  the  etched 
lines.  It  is  then  withdrawn  and  washed  with  cold  water  and  a  soft 
brush. 

The  effect  of  the  metallic  solution  consists  in  the  facility  with  which 
by  its  use  the  bubbles  of  hydrogen  are  freed  when  the  plate  is  being 
acted  upon  by  the  acid.  The  said  metallic  solution  may  be  varied 
according  to  the  kind  of  metal  composing  the  plates,  but  should  in  each 
case  be  of  a  solution  of  a  metal  higher  in  the  electric  scale ;  as,  for 
instance,  nitrate  of  silver  for  brass  or  copper,  chloride  of  gold  for  silver 
plates,  and  chloride  of  platinum  for  gold  plates.  The  metallic  solution 
should  be  weak  enough  not  to  make  the  black  deposit  in  its  metallic 
state.  The  use  of  this  solution  is  optional,  and  only  essential  to  secure 
more  rapid  results  and  a  somewhat  higher  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
plate  that  can  be  attained  without  its  use.  The  plate,  having  been 
carefully  washed  with  cold  water  and  brushed,  is  dried. 

At  this  stage  of  the  process  the  surface  of  the  plate  has  been  eaten  away 
nearly  to  the  depth  of  the  original  etching,  leaving  a  relief  composed  of 
the  hardened  varnish  with  which  the  lines  in  etching  were  originally 
filled.  The  plate  is  again  dipped  into  the  metallic  solution  and  dried, 
then  treated  with  a  light  solution  of  water  and  gum  arabic,  immediately 
followed  by  printers’  ink  diluted  with  turpentine  to  give  it  fluency, 
separate  sponges  being  used  for  the  solution  and  ink.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  so  rub  the  plate  as  to  leave  no  portion  of  the  raised  lines  un¬ 
touched,  and  to  incorporate  the  ink  into  them  until  they  have  been  well 
blackened.  The  ink  is  by  the  gum  solution  kept  from  the  body  of  the 
plate  where  ink  is  not  needed,  but  it  unites  freely  with  and  covers  the 
varnish  lines  where  its  protection  is  required.  The  gum  solution  and 
ink  having  been  applied,  the  plate  is  then  washed  with  the  biting  acid 
and  brush,  and  thoroughly  dried  by  being  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat. 
When  cool  a  finely-powdered  compound  is  sprinkled  or  dusted  freely 
over  the  plate.  The  application  of  a  soft  dry  brush  then  removes  nearly 
all  of  the  powder,  except  such  as  adheres  to  the  sides  and  surfaces  of 
the  raised  lines. 

The  powdered  compound  preferably  used  consists  of  common  resin 
two  pounds,  good  beeswax  one  and  a-half  ounce,  and  gum  shellac  one 
pound.  The  plate  is  then  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat,  which  causes  the 
powder  to  freely  assimilate  with  the  ink  and  varnish  composing  the 
raised  lines.  The  edges  of  the  design  having  been  protected,  the  plate 
is  again  immersed  in  the  menstruum  until  the  lines  of  metal  stand  in 
relief,  care  being  taken  not  to  attempt  to  gain  too  much  at  one  operation. 
The  plate  is  then  washed  Avith  the  metallic  solution  applied  with  a  soft 
brush  and  dried.  The  powdered  compound  is  again  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  of  the  plate,  followed  by  the  use  of  the  soft  brush,  care  being 
taken  this  time  to  moAre  the  brush  in  one  direction  only  so  as  to  secure 
a  perfect  layer  of  the  powder  upon  one  side  of  each  line  to  be  preserved. 
The  plate  is  again  heated  sufficiently  to  unite  the  powder  with  the 
varnish  as  before,  requiring  a  somewhat  higher  degree  of  heat.  After 
being  cooled  the  plate  is  again  sprinkled  with  the  powder  and  brushed 
in  the  opposite  direction,  securing  a  layer  of  the  compound  upon  the 
reverse  side  of  the  lines  acted  upon  before,  after  Avhich  the  plate  will 
again  be  heated  for  the  purpose  described. 

The  powdered  compound  is  thus  applied  from  all  directions  to  secure 
the  requisite  protective  layer  on  both  sides  of  every  line  in  the  design, 
after  which  the  plate  should  be  immersed  in  the  menstruum  as  before 
with  the  repeated  protective  operation  already  described,  until  the 
required  height  of  relief  is  obtained.  That  being  accomplished  the 
plate  is  carefully  cleansed  and  dried.  It  will  then  be  observed  that 
the  summits  of  the  raised  lines  were  once  the  bottoms  of  the  etched 
lines  in  the  original  plate,  and  are  comparatively  rough  from  the  action 
of  the  acid  during  the  etching  process.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to 
grind  these  faces  upon  a  flat  stone  to  adapt  them  to  ordinary  press 
work  or  embossing.  Upon  close  observation  the  lines  will  be  found 
clear  and  delicate,  and  the  sides  or  edges  of  each  line  sharp  and  well 

It  is  obvious  that  our  process  differs  mainly  from  all  others  heretofore 
known  and  practised  in  the  protection  of  the  original  etched  design 
we  proceed,  thus  preventing  the  destructive  lateral  action  of  the  acids 
or  menstrua.  W-  Lake- 
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LEHRBUCH  DER  PHOTOGRAPHIES 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  different  kinds  of  illumination, 
the  book  contains  four  photographs  of  the  same  head.  It  is  clearly 
demonstrated  how  with  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  light  brought  to 
bear  on  the  sitter  much  can  be  effected.  Hollow  eyes,  or  a  face  strongly 
marked  with  lines,  can  be  considerably  improved  in  appearance,  or  be 
more  distinctly  brought  out  at  will.  The  same  can  be  said  concerning 
the  colour  of  the  hair,  the  dress,  or  background.  It  is  striking  how 
the  expression  of  the  face  varies  in  the  samples  given.  This,  certainly, 
corroborates  the  notion  that  even  a  carefully- worked  photograph  is  not 
necessarily  a  likeness.  In  one  of  the  specimens  the  eyes  have  a  black 
and  threatening  look,  still  augmented  by  the  sharp  prominent  nose, 
the  well-defined  cheek  bones,  and  the  set  corners  of  the  mouth.  This 
portrait  was  taken  under  the  influence  of  top  light.  The  one  taken  by 
fore  light  shows  the  most  marked  contrast.  The  eyes  have  lost  all 
expression,  the  lines  are  no  longer  discernible,  and  the  mouth  appears 
weak.  The  portrait  taken  under  the  influence  of  side  light  is  more 
pleasant  and  nearer  truth  than  either  of  those  described.  The  face 
looks  bright  and  animated  ;  there  is  something  of  the  rogue  about  the 
eyes  ;  but  it  is  angular,  and  not  a  portrait  which  would  be  recognised 
as  a  likeness. 

Each  of  the  three  modes  of  illumination  mentioned,  viz.,  fore,  top, 
and  side  illumination,  imparts  to  the  model  a  totally  different  expression. 
But  it  is  the  province  of  the  photographer  above  all  to  produce  portraits 
in  which  the  expression  is  as  faithfully  rendered  as  possible.  This  is 
to  be  arrived  at  by  a  combination  of  the  three  modes  of  illumination. 
Names  for  intermediate  or  mixed  grades  similar  to  the  designations  on 
the  compass  are  used  by  the  author,  who  speaks  of  fore-top-side  light, 
or  side-top-fore  light.  The  chief  mass  of  light  which  falls  upon  the 
sitter  is  derived  from  the  right  or  left  side  above,  striking  at  an  angle 
of  45°.  This  gives  a  rich  plastic  effect,  perhaps  more  so  since  this 
mode  of  illumination  is  regarded  as  a  standard  by  draughtsmen  and 
painters.  Some  photographers,  without  being  able  to  reason  about  the 
matter,  place  their  sitters  instinctively  in  those  parts  of  their  ateliers 
where  this  illumination  exists.  Some  will  go  on  experimenting  and 
changing  blinds,  and  pasting  up  windows  here  and  there,  until  they 
succeed  in  obtaining  satisfactory  pictures  by  dint  of  perseverance  and 
observation.  There  are  a  good  many  ateliers  in  which  the  same  illumi¬ 
nation  is  used  in  every  instance.  The  sitter  is  placed  in  a  room  the 
side  and  the  roof  of  which  excludes  the  transmission  of  light,  so  that 
the  chief  masses  of  light  proceed  from  the  roof  and  the  transparent 
wall  in  front. 

This  arrangement  may  do  very  well  for  the  ordinary  customer,  but 
it  is  evident  that  a  stereotype  mode  of  working  must  ultimately  bring 
about  a  certain  monotony  in  the  productions.  This  is  a  disturbing 
element  in  photographs  even  more  than  in  paintings,  for  there  the 
artist  can,  by  means  of  his  pigments,  produce  a  considerable  variety  in 
spite  of  his  stereotype  illumination.  It  is  different  with  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  Effects  of  illumination  are  his  substitutes  for  effects  of  colour¬ 
ing,  and  a  clever  management  of  his  light  will  give  him  great  advantages. 

The  first  thing  to  be  observed  is  the  more  or  less  oblique  angle  under 
which  the  light  strikes.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  a  top  or  side  light 
emanating  from  a  distant  front  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  an  actual 
front  light.  In  the  same  manner  a  top  light  which  is  spread  out 
laterally  acts  almost  like  a  side  light — a  circumstance  which  is  of  some 
consequence  in  wide  but  low  ateliers.  A  very  high  side  light,  again,  will 
have  partly  the  effect  of  a  top  light,  which  is  readily  observed  in  a 
lofty  studio.  The  quantity  of  side,  top,  or  fore  light  which  it  is  desi¬ 
rable  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  model  can  consequently  be  regulated  by 
enlargements  of  the  one  kind  or  other,  or  by  the  shifting  of  the  light  at 
command.  Suppose  one  has  to  deal  with  a  well-marked  physiognomy, 
an  energetic-looking  countenance  full  of  lines  :  in  order  to  soften  the 
effect,  the  light  striking  such  a  face  should  be  or  have  more  or  less  the 
effect  of  front  light.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expression  is  weak  or 
sleepy-looking,  a  top  illumination  ought  to  be  employed.  With  certain 
small  or  hollow-cheeked  faces  side  light  is  the  most  appropriate  agent. 
It  throws  light  into  the  dents  on  the  light  side,  thus  making  these 
concave  parts  appear  fuller,  and  it  diffuses  the  details  on  the  shadow 
side. 

For  ladies  of  a  certain  age,  who  are  not  seldom  a  task  for  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  the  use  of  a  front  light  as  soft  as  possible  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  This  destroys  the  shadows  from  lines  and  other  marks.  The 
whole  face  might  even  be  taken  in  shade  (not  too  dark,  of  course)  with¬ 
out  detriment  at  times.  Some  light  might  be  allowed  to  pass  over  the 
more  prominent  features.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  accepted  that 
all  dents  or  inequalities  which  it  is  desirable  to  cover  up  or  to  soften 
down  must  be  so  illuminated  as  to  throw  little  or  no  shadow,  and  vice 
versd.  This  does,  however,  by  no  means  imply  that  deficiencies  in  the 
original  should  be  actually  annihilated  in  the  likeness,  for  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  would  often  destroy  the  characteristic  features  of  the  sitter. 
Buies  cannot  be  given  as  to  how  to  proceed  in  all  cases  ;  it  is  the  ability 
of  the  artist  which  must  here  manifest  itself. 

In  every  portrait  the  face  is  the  principal  part;  it  must,  consequently, 
receive  the  main  light,  all  other  parts  being  kept  more  subdued. 
Nothing  is  more  unsightly  than  the  pictures  in  which  arms  and  hands 
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protrude  like  white  blotches  from  under  their  garments.  The  upper 
part  of  the  body  should  be  kept  lighter  than  the  lower  parts.  This  can 
be  easily  achieved  by  placing  dark  screens  a  few  yards  in  front  of  the 
sitter;  they  prevent  a  strong  illumination  of  hands  and  feet.  MM. 
Loescher  and  Petsch  employ  such  screens  very  advantageously,  especially 
to  prevent  over-exposition  of  white  dresses.  The  screen  consists  of  a 
frame  on  rollers  five  feet  wide,  covered  with  dark  stuff.  The  upper 
part  turns  round  a  horizontal  axis  so  that  it  can  be  inclined  at  will. 
These  finer  effects,  however,  require  a  practised  eye,  one  that  is  capable 
of  appreciating  slight  gradations  from  light  to  dark.  A  certain  amount 
of  dexterity  may  be  acquired  by  practice  on  a  statue  or  a  cast  of  some 
remarkable  man.  Placing  such  an  article  where  sitters  are  supposed  to 
be,  and  closing  all  blinds  to  begin  with,  a  certain  effect  will  be  observa¬ 
ble.  This  can  be  changed  by  drawing  one  blind  or  another,  and  an 
observation  of  the  effect  of  these  changes  will  afford  valuable  instruction. 
The  practice  is  both  interesting  and  surprising,  and  it  may  be  carried 
farther  by  photographing  the  bust  under  the  different  kinds  of  illumi¬ 
nation,  and  marking  the  photographs  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  at  any  time 
under  what  light  they  were  produced.  A  collection  of  these  in  an 
album  will  be  a  valuable  assistance  to  the  photographer  in  taking  like¬ 
nesses  of  living  models.  But  one  thing  should  never  be  forgotten — the 
same  arrangement  will  not  do  for  every  one ;  and  to  use  the  same  illu¬ 
mination,  irrespective  of  sex,  age,  or  physiognomic  peculiarities,  would 
surely  be  a  grave  mistake. 

What  has  been  stated  here  concerning  the  human  face  holds  also  good 
with  all  other  forms.  In  the  same  manner  in  which,  by  a  properly- 
selected  illumination,  folds  and  inequalities  can  be  almost  obliterated  in 
a  face,  certain  details  in  any  subject  can  be  brought  out  or  toned  down, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  plastic  object,  a  piece  of  architecture,  a  bas-relief  \  a 
machine,  or  an  article  of  china.  The  rule  is  here  to  illuminate  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  details  which  are  to  appear  well  in  the  picture  are 
made  to  stand  out  by  the  illumination.  Works  of  art  make  the  choice 
easy,  since  all  artists  model  their  objects  under  a  light  striking  at  45°, 
which  is  somewhat  equivalent  to  a  fore  side  light  proceeding  from  the 
top — whether  from  the  right  hand  or  the  left  remains  to  be  seen,  unless 
the  artist  himself  gives  information  to  that  effect ;  otherwise  it  must 
be  ascertained  by  experiment,  by  trying  which  side  gives  the  more 
favourable  picture. 

This  light,  descending  obliquely  from  the  top  at  45°,  will  generally 
be  found  the  best  to  employ  ;  but  there  are  two  other  points  which 
have  to  be  considered,  viz.,  the  size  of  the  object  and  the  distance  of  the 
source  of  light — that  is,  the  window  of  the  atelier.  Imagine  two  columns, 
one  thick  and  one  thin,  placed  at  equal  distances  from  a  window.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  one  will  show  an  entirely  different  illumination 
from  the  other.  The  light  has  more  play  around  the  small  one  than 
around  the  other  in  the  direction  of  the  shadow  side ;  this  consequently 
shrinks,  while  the  lighted  side  increases.  If  the  small  column  is  to  be 
taken  under  analogous  illumination  to  the  larger  one,  the  aperture  must 
be  respectively  smaller  ;  hence  it  is  that  an  illumination  fit  for  a  life- 
size  model  is  not  fit  for  a  small  object. 

The  second  point  is  the  distance  from  the  glass  wall.  It  has  been 
shown  above  that  the  illumination  of  a  spot  in  a  room  lighted  from  the 
horizon  decreases  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
the  window  increases.  With  a  large  window  this  decrease  is  not  quite 
as  strong,  but  still  remarkable.  Supposing  that  the  shadowed  side  of 
the  model  is  only  lighted  from  the  back  wall  of  the  atelier,  then  it  is 
evident  that  the  closer  the  object  is  brought  to  the  transparent  wall  the 
stronger  is  the  contrast  between  light  and  shade.  It  is  consequently 
entirely  in  the  power  of  the  operator  to  heighten  or  to  diminish  these 
contrasts. 

It  is  to  be  taken  into  account  that  photography,  as  a  general  rule, 
renders  contrasts  stronger  than  our  eye  experiences  them.  Often  enough 
the  shadow  side,  which  allowed  our  eye  to  discover  details  in  the 
original,  is  turned  deep  black  in  the  copy.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  with  yellow,  green,  and  red  objects;  less  with  wffiite  and  others. 
Hence  it  is  that  plaster  of  Paris  figures,  even  without  artistic  aid,  show 
good  details  in  the  shadows.  It  is  different  with  human  beings,  and 
worse  with  dark-coloured  objects,  such  as  iron  and  bronze.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  shadow  parts  turning  out  black  they  have  to  be  lighted  up 
a  little ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  to  be  made  lighter  than  they  are  to 
be  in  the  picture  afterwards.  This  can  be  effected  either  by  allowing 
direct  light  to  fall  in  from  the  shadow  side,  or  by  placing  reflectors  on 
that  same  side. 

In  ateliers  with  a  northern  aspect  the  lighting  up  by  direct  light  is 
easily  accomplished.  The  model  is  generally  placed  near  the  glass  wall. 
The  opening  of  a  few  blinds  on  the  right  hand  gives  an  appropriate  illu¬ 
mination.  In  order  to  light  up  the  shadows  sufficiently  some  top  blinds 
ought  to  be  opened  on  the  other  side.  In  this  manner  a  quantity  of  top 
tore  light  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  model,  which  affords  the  desired 
effect.  This  can  be  discerned  by  the  naked  eye  on  the  model  itself. 
1'he  more  of  the  fore  light  falls  in  the  shorter  the  exposition  needed. 
The  closer  the  model  is  brought  to  the  glass  wall  the  more  distinct 
appear  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade. 

The  lighting  up  by  reflecting  screens  is  much  in  vogue.  If  the  atelier 
is  small  and  the  back  wall  light,  the  latter  acts  as  a  reflecting  screen ; 
and  many  photographers  only  think  of  its  effect  when  they  suddenly 
find  themselves  in  another  atelier  which  is  very  wide  and  the  back- 
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ground  of  which  is  dark.  In  a  similar  manner  the  floor  of  the  atelier 
acts  as  a  reflector  by  lighting  up  the  shadows  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
model.  This  effect  of  the  floor  is  as  often  overlooked  as  that  of  the 
back  wall.  Every  object  in  an  atelier  presents,  unless  it  be  black,  a 
more  or  less  reflecting  surface ;  and  photographers  who  boast  of  being 
able  to  work  without  reflecting  screens  had  better  consider  this  carefully. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Correspond!  nut. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  CLOTH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  wanting  to  print  some  views  from  negatives  on 
jean  for  doilies;  can  you  inform  me  which  is  the  best  process?  Does 
the  cloth  require  any  peculiar  treatment,  so  as  to  make  the  prints  per¬ 
manent  even  after  the  wash-tub? — I  am,  yours,  &c.  Geo.  W.  H.  B. 

Torquay ,  December  6,  1870. 

[Can  any  reader  supply  the  desired  information  ? — Eds.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  small  letterpress  printing  press  will  be  exchanged  for  the  electric  light  appa¬ 
ratus  suitable  for  the  magic  lantern.— Address,  T.  Thexton,  119,  Grange- 
lane,  Birkenhead. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Photographs  Registered — 

C.  H.  Free,  Hull  —  Group  comprising  Henry  Snowden,  Thomas  Cooper ,  and 
James  Redfern. 

George  Patterson,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man — Four  views  of  Kirk  Braddan ; 
and  two  views  ( the  Road  and  the  Falls),  Ballure,  Glen  Ramsey. 

m-  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

W.  H.  Skill.— Please  send  the  name  of  the  edifice. 

In  our  Next.— A  further  communication  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson  on  carbon 
printing. 

J.  H.  (Leeds)  —  The  letter  was  forwarded  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  it 
was  addressed. 

Cadmus.— The  streaks  are  owing  to  the  collodion.  The  cotton  is,  probably, 
defective  in  some  respect. 

M  aghesium. — The  beam  of  common  light  consists  of  two  beams  of  polarised 
light  whose  planes  of  polarisation  are  at  right  angles  with  each  other. 
Samuel  Williams. — A  “stereopticon  ”  is  merely  a  name  adopted  in  America, 
and  possibly  elsewhere  too  for  all  that  we  know,  for  a  pair  of  dissolving-view 
lanterns. 

Eusebius.— The  size  of  the  lantern  condensers  is  of  no  consequence  as  regards 
quantity  of  light,  but  it  is  so  with  respect  to  the  area  of  slide  that  will  be 
illuminated. 


A  Novice.— We  cannot  furnish  you  with  the  “  best  dry  process,”  for  what  is 
the  best  in  one  person’s  hands  is  not  so  in  those  of  another.  One  affirms 
that  the  collodio-albumen  process  is  the  best,  another  the  collodio-bromide  a 
third  prefers  the  tannin,  a  fourth  the  coffee,  and  so  on.  The  two  last-named 
are  the  simplest,  and,  if  you  follow  the  instructions  we  have  so  repeatedly 
given  in  our  Almanacs  and  elsewhere,  success  will  certainly  attend  your 
efforts.  J 

J.  H.  M.— By  adopting  proper  precautions  good  prints  may  be  obtained  from 
the  negative  from  which  the  specimen  enclosed  was  printed.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned,  sensitising  the  paper  on  a  weak  bath ;  printing  in  a  weak 
light ;  or,  lastly,  masking  the  interior  of  the  vestibule  and  the  water. 
If  another  negative  be  taken,  it  would  be  well  if,  previous  to  developing, 
you  diluted  to  a  considerable  extent  the  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  plate.  This 
is  easily  accomplished  by  placing  the  plate  in  a  vessel  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  distilled  water.  You  would,  in  this  manner,  secure  all  the  fine 
tracery  of  the  arches,  with  more  general  harmony  in  the  picture.  The  exposure 
might  also  be  slightly  prolonged  with  advantage.  But,  we  repeat,  a  softer 
print  may  be  obtained  from  the  existing  negative  than  vour  Granada  friend 
has  made. 


Photographic  Printing  on  Canvas.— This  is  a  new  and  simple 
process  by  which  photographic  prints  can  be  made  on  canvas 
equal  to  the  best  plain  paper  prints.  There  are  many  processes  for 
printing  on  canvas,  but  while  some  are  not  practical  at  all,  others 
merely  give  some  faint  outlines.  This  process  is  the  result  of  over 
a  year’s  study  and  experimenting.  The  advantages  of  this  process 
are  numerous.  There  is  nothing  used  of  a  filmy  or  horny  nature.  The 
substance  which  is  used  to  combine  with  the  surface  of  the  canvas  to 
form  a  suitable  medium  for  the  print  is  of  a  powdery  nature,  used  in 
very  small  quantity,  and  is  penetrated  by  the  artist’s  colours.  The 

prints  so  prepared  do  not  rub. - Db'ections. — Rub  over  the  surface  of 

the  canvas  with  a  cotton  wad  a  solution  composed  of  one  ounce  of 
liquid  ammonia  and  three  ounces  of  water ;  this  will  deaden  the  oil 
most  effectually.  Then  rinse  the  canvas  with  water,  and  pour  over  it  a 
solution  of  one  hundred  grains  of  citric  acid  dissolved  in  five  ounces  of 
water  (this  is  done  to  neutralise  the  alkali) ;  wash  this  off,  and  allow 
the  canvas  to  dry.  When  thoroughly  dry  flow  the  following  solution 
over  the  canvus  in  the  same  manner  that  you  would  varnish  or  flow  a 
plate.  Should  it  not  flow  evenly  apply  the  solution  with  a  cotton 
wad  all  over  the  surface,  and  then  flow.  Dissolve  eighty  grains 
of  pulverised  citric  acid  in  eight  ounces  of  alcohol ;  then  add  fifty 
grains  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  strontium,  pulverise  and  dissolve; 
then  add  fifty  grains  of  gum  benzoin,  pulverise  and  dissolve.  Allow 
this  solution  to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  then  filter,  and  it  is  ready 
for  use.  After  the  canvas  has  been  flow’ed  with  this  solution  and 
becomes  dry  it  is  ready  for  the  silver  solution,  which  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  plain  paper,  and  should  be  brushed  on  the  canvas, 
sixty  grains  to  the  ounce,  ammoniated,  made  slightly  acid  with  a 
few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  C.  P.  Tone  and  fix  the  print  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  which  I  prepare  as  follows  : — Six  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
thirty-two  ounces  of  water,  fifteen  grains  of  chloride  of  gold.  After 
toning,  wash  thoroughly  for  several  hours  ;  when  dry  it  is  ready  for 

the  artist’s  brush. - Note. — Unless  the  chloride  of  gold  is  used  in  the 

toning  solution  the  print  will  be  apt  to  turn  yellow. — Phot.  Friend. 


Notts.  (Newark). — We  could  only  speak  of  mechanical  printing  from  a  very 
limited  experience,  hence  we  refer  you  to  some  of  the  formulas  we  have 
already  published. 

Christmas  Photo.— We  have  not  heard  of  any  special  mount  of  the  kind 
respecting  which  inquiry  is  made  ;  but  if  you  write  to  any  of  the  dealers  in 
photographic  card  mounts  they  will  give  you  the  information. 

Don  Quixote.— Received.  The  other  subject  is  not  of  general  interest  to  our 
readers,  as  there  are  not  a  hundred  among  them  who  would  understand 
or  care  about  it.  A  letter  to  the  Scotsman  would  secure  all  the  publicity 
that  is  desired.  With  respect  to  your  political  observations,  we  must  repeat 
what  we  have  just  said  about  your  social  ones — our  readers  do  not  feel  any 
interest  in  the  subject. 

Excelsior. — It  will  be  very  much  better  and  you  will  save  yourself  much 
trouble  by  making  your  developer  the  proper  strength  at  once  and  keeping 
it  in  stock  at  this  strength.  If  you  prefer  a  freshly-made  solution  to  an  old 
one,  make  a  new  supply  every  second  or  third  day  ;  you  will  find,  however, 
that  with  age  an  iron  developer  acquires  valuable  properties,  giving  much 
cleaner  pictures  than  when  new. 

Lenticus. — There  is  no  objection,  either  of  a  theoretical  or  practical  kind,  tha^ 
can  be  urged  against  the  proposal  to  havo  all  the  lenses  you  name  adapted 
to  screw  in  one  mount ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  step  that  will  conduce  very 
greatly  to  your  convenience  when  on  your  tour.  If  you  can  make  it  con¬ 
venient  to  call  we  shall  let  you  see  one  of  our  efforts  in  this  direction,  and 
we  believe  that  it  will  so  far  approve  itself  to  your  sense  of  the  convenient 
as  to  induce  you  to  act  in  a  similar  manner. 

Woking  says: — “I  want  a  means  of  heating  a  small  drying  cupboard  for 
quickly  drying  off  sensitised  paper.  I  used  to  heat  the  same  by  hot  air  from 
gas;  but  we  are  without  such  a  thing  here.  The  object  1  have  in  view  is 
the  sensitising  the  paper  and  using  it  for  printing  half-an-hour  afterwards 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  sensitising  the  night  before  and  hanging  up  to 

dry  by  morning.” - It  is  probable  that  the  end  sought  for  would  be  gained 

by  a  spirit  lamp  used  in  conjunction  with  a  small  hot-air  stove.  The  flame 
might  easily  be  made  to  heat  a  pipe  through  which  a  supply  of  hot  air  would 
thus  be  admitted  into  the  cupboard. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Dec.  13th . 

Society  of  London . 

. . . .  |  9,  Conduit-street,  Begent-street. 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
For  the  Week  ending  December  1th,  1870. 
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COLLODION  FILMS  UNDULY  REPELLENT  OF  THE 
BATH  SOLUTION. 

It  lias  been  often  noted  that  some  samples  of  collodion  yield  a  film 
which  repels  water  much  more  energetically  than  others.  If  a  plate 
be  coated  with  a  sample  of  collodion  yielding  a  horny  film,  and 
another  plate  be  similarly  treated  with  a  sample  affording  a  less 
tenacious  layer,  it  will  be  found,  on  immersing  the  two  plates  in  the 
same  bath  for  a  like  time,  that  the  former  film  is  much  slower  in 
losing  the  greasy  appearance  than  the  other. 

In  the  experiment  just  mentioned  the  character  of  the  pyroxyline 
directly  influences  the  result ;  but  our  object  is  now  to  draw  attention 
to  at  least  two  other  causes  of  the  same  phenomenon. 

First,  however,  we  should  mention  that  the  consequence  of  the 
exposure  of  a  plate  over  which  the  bath  solution  will  not  run  freely 
is  that,  on  development,  an  irregular  image  is  obtained,  owing  to  the 
scattering  effect  on  the  incident  light  of  the  bead-like  drops  of  liquid 
standing  on  the  films,  and  an  apparently  stained  negative.  Of 
course,  only  a  very  inexperienced  operator  would  think  of  removing 
his  plate  from  the  bath  before  all  greasy  lines  had  disappeared  on 
raising  up  out  of  the  liquid.  Therefore,  any  one  judging  of  the  right 
condition  of  the  film  by  the  time  of  immersion  in  the  bath  rather 
than  by  the  appearance  of  the  film  might  be  easily  lead  into  error  if 
employing  a  collodion  affording  a  repellent  layer. 

In  addition  to  the  cause  of  this  repulsive  power  already  mentioned, 
there  are  two  others  which  demand  some  attention  —  first,  the 
presence  of  resinous  impurity  in  the  pyroxyline ;  and,  secondly,  the 
occurrence  of  oily  impurities  in  the  solvents  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  collodion.  We  will  consider  these,  shortly,  in  their  order. 

Many  samples  of  pyroxyline  are  found  after  a  time  to  contain  a 
small  amount  of  a  resinous  body,  probably  resulting  from  the  slow 
oxidation  of  the  fibre  in  dry  air.  When  such  a  sample  of  collodion 
is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  ether,  the  collodion  is  found  to  give  a 
hard,  repellent  film— -not  repellent  necessarily  because  of  any  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  structure  in  the  pyroxyline  itself,  but  rather  due  to  the  im¬ 
pregnation  of  the  collodion  film  with  the  resinous  matter.  When 
immersed  in  the  bath  a  plate  coated  with  such  a  collodion  (bromo- 
iodised)  is  slow  to  lose  the  greasy  lines  even  after  long  soaking. 

When  the  annoyance  reaches  an  undue  extent,  the  best  mode  of 
overcoming  the  trouble  and  obtaining  a  well-sensitised  plate  is  to 
immerse  the  film  in  the  negative  bath  for  a  minute  or  so  and  then  to 
plunge  into  a  little  dilute  spirit  of  wine,  and,  after  a  few  seconds,  return 
to  the  original  bath.  On  moving  quickly  about  in  the'  latter  the 
greasiness  will  now  be  found  to  quickly  disappear,  and  the  sensitising 
process  to  continue  steadily.  Having  given  a  good  remedy  for 
such  a  state  of  things,  we  must  add  that  the  lest  plan  is  to  avoid  the 
use  of  such  a  collodion  altogether. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  above  referred 
to  is  quickly  ascertained  by  making  a  sample  of  collodion  from  fresh 
pyroxyline,  employing  the  same  solvents.  If  the  new  sample  work 
properly  the  first  pyroxyline  was  to  blame,  and  therefore  should  be 
rejected  for  ordinary  work.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  collodion 
act  as  badly  as  the  first,  the  solvents  have  to  bear  the  reproach. 
This  leads  us  now  to  the  second  cause  of  undue  “  greasiness  ”  of  the 
collodion  film  when  being  sensitised  in  the  negative  bath. 


The  peculiar  appearance  referred  to  above,  when  due  to  the  solvents 
for  the  pyroxyline  specially,  differs  somewhat  in  character  from  the 
“greasiness”  resulting  from  the  operation  of  other  causes.  In  the 
particular  case  under  consideration  the  mode  of  repulsion  of  the 
bath  solution  from  the  collodion  film  is  somewhat  different.  The 
film  holds  water,  as  it  were,  and  then  lets  the  liquid  flow  away  in  a 
sheet,  leaving  the  surface  studded  with  minute  droplets.  This  form 
of  repulsion,  though  somewhat  less  mischievous  than  the  other,  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  overlooked.  When  observed,  it  is  very  likely 
to  be  due  to  oily  impurities  in  the  solvents,  hut  usually  in  the  alcohol 
employed.  Flow  they  get  there  can  be  easily  explained. 

All  ordinary  spirit  contains  more  or  less  of  a  substance  called 
“  fusel  oil.”  If  the  grain  from  which  the  spirit  has  been  produced 
had  suffered  any  injury  from  damp  the  distilled  liquid  contains  more 
than  the  usual  proportion  of  “fusel  oil.”  Though  this  can  be  to  a 
great  extent  removed  by  diluting  the  spirit  with  water  and  clearing 
away  the  oil  which  separates,  and  redistilling  the  product,  some 
distillers  like  to  sell  as  much  as  possible  of  the  impure  spirit  at  a 
shade  lower  price  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Instead  of  the  plan  of  purification  just  mentioned  a  peculiarly- 
constructed  still  is  employed  wherein  the  desired  separation  can  be 
effected  at  one  operation  ;  but,  however  the  spirit  may  be  treated,  the 
fact  remains  that  some  samples  contain  much  more  of  this  “  fusel 
oil  ”  than  others.  If  a  sample  contain  much  of  the  oily  impurity, 
and  its  strength  has  been  raised  in  the  usual  way  and  the 
product  employed  in  the  preparation  of  collodion,  the  result  will  be 
unsatisfactory.  When  such  a  collodion  is  used  to  coat  a  glass  plate 
the  ether  quickly  evaporates,  and  much  alcohol  passes  off  likewise  ; 
the  pyroxyline  remaining  holds,  like  a  sponge,  a  quantity  of  alcohol 
contaminated  with  oily  matter.  On  dilution  with  the  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  the  oil  remains  to  a  certain  extent 
attached  to  the  film,  and  the  alcohol  gradually  mixes  with  water. 
Greasiness  of  the  film  is  a  consequence  of  this.  The  remedy  is  in 
this  case  similar  to  the  last. 

In  order  to  test  a  sample  of  spirit  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is 
suitable  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  collodion,  we  dilute  it  with 
distilled  water  until  a  spirit  containing  fifteen  per  cent,  of  absolute 
alcohol  is  obtained.  After  standing  for  lialf-an-liour  the  well-mixed 
product  is  examined  by  placing  the  phial  containing  it  in  the  path  of 
the  beam  from  a  lantern  in  which  the  lime-light  or  magnesium  wire 
is  burning.  If  the  liquid  now  appear  only  slightly  opalescent  the 
spirit  is  good,  but  if  very  milky  the  sample  had  better  be  rejected. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  REPRODUCING  FADED 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  means  of  successfully  restoring  a  faded  photograph  forms  a  topic 
in  which  the  most  stolid  member  of  the  photographic  fraternity  can¬ 
not  avoid  feeling  some  degree  of  interest.  That  many  valuable 
photographic  mementoes  of  departed  friends  and  distant  or  noted 
places  have  faded  is  the  veriest  truism.  How  to  arrest  the  fading 
and  restore  the  faded  picture  is  probably  a  question  for  the  future. 

The  redevelopment  of  the  print  bj"  means  of  citro-nitrate  of  silver 
and  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid  has  been  tried  and,  in  some  instances, 
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has  proved  successful  to  a  certain  extent.  In  like  manner  the 
immersion  of  the  print  in  a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
has  proved  wonderfully  beneficial  in  the  restoration  of  very  old  and 
faded  prints;  but  in  both  of  these  operations  there  is  some  risk 
encountered,  from  the  vexatious  fact  that,  in  spite  of  every  precaution, 
the  prints  will  occasionally  get  spoiled. 

A  method  of  practically  restoring  faded  prints  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  of  reproducing  them,  was  communicated  at  the  meeting 
of  the  London  Photographic  Society  on  Tuesday  evening  by  Mr. 
Pritchard.  It  differs  from  the  methods  just  hinted  at,  inasmuch  as 
the  original  print  is  left  intact,  it  being  employed  only  for  making 
another  negative  from  the  print. 

The  modus  operandi  is  somewhat  as  follows’: — The  faded  print  is 
carefully  removed  from  the  cardboard  on  which  it  was  mounted ; 
and  after  the  removal  of  all  the  paste  it  is  rendered  translucent  by 
being  charged  with  wax.  It  is  now  used  as  a  cliche  for  printing  its 
image  upon  a  glass  coated  with  collodio-chloride  of  silver,  the  action 
of  which  is  intensified  by  a  previous  subjection  to  the  fumes  of 
ammonia.  After  the  exposure,  further  density  is  conferred  by  a 
development  with  gallic  acid  and  silver.  The  negative  thus  obtained 
is  varnished  and  employed  for  printing  in  the  usual  way. 

The  degree  of  success  which  has  attended  Mr.  Pritchard’s  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  direction,  judging  by  the  excellence  of  the  specimens 
exhibited,  is  very  great.  In  order  that  the  real  gain  might  be 
appreciated,  he  had  mounted  the  original  faded  print  and  the  new 
one  obtained  from  it  by  the  means  described,  side  by  side.  Among 
these  were  some  of  Fenton’s  Crimean  pictures,  now  very  scarce. 
The  new  prints  were  fine,  fresh,  and  vigorous ;  the  originals  were 
feeble,  faded,  and  sallow. 

The  collodio-chloride  used  was  that  prepared  by  Messrs.  Mawson 
and  Swan,  and  which,  from  an  examination  of  it  with  the  aid  of  the 
spectroscope,  was  found  to  contain  chloride  of  lithium. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  the  sensitised  glass  be  kept 
perfectly  dry  until  after  exposure  in  contact  with  the  print,  otherwise 
both  the  print  and  the  negative  would  be  spoiled  from  spots.  The 
fuming  with  ammonia  should  be  carried  on  until  the  surface  of  the 
plate  presents  a  dull,  matt  appearance.  The  printing  may  be 
carried  on  to  a  very  advanced  stage  without  detriment.  No  toning 
is  necessary,  but  after  being  floated  with  water  further  intensifica¬ 
tion  is  obtained  by  treatment  with  a  solution  composed  of  gallic 
acid,  glacial  acetic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  and  water,  to  which  a  little 
silver  is  added.  The  fixing  is  effected  by  ordinary  hyposulphite  of 
soda  solution. 

We  shall  next  week  publish  fuller  details  of  this  method  of  repro¬ 
ducing  prints,  which,  as  we  have  said,  has  been  proved  to  be  highly 
successful. 


THE  LATE  REV.  J.  B.  READE,  F.R.S. 

With  much  regret  we  announce  the  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade, 
F.R.S. ,  President  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  London  Photographic  Society. 

For  some  time  we  had  known,  almost  before  our  lamented  and 
much-esteemed  friend  knew  it  himself,  that  what  he  at  first  considered 
as  but  a  temporary  illness  would,  sooner  or  later,  prove  fatal ;  for 
the  diagnosis  of  skilful  friends  left  no  doubt  that  his  ailment,  simple 
as  it  at  first  appeared,  would  soon  develope  into  a  fatal  cancer 
in  the  rectum,  of  which  disease,  after  a  very  short  illness,  the  genial 
and  talented  old  Rector  died  on  Monday  morning  last,  at  five  o’clock, 
at  his  residence,  Bishopsbourne  Rectory,  near  Canterbury,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  he  having  been  born  at  Leeds,  Yorkshire, 
on  April  5,  1801. 

His  sudden  demise  was  quite  unexpected ;  for  we  had  been 
in  close  correspondence  with  him  up  to  a  few  days  since,  and 
had  intended  to  avail  ourselves  of  an  invitation  received  a  fortnight 
ago  to  run  down  and  spend  a  few  hours  with  him  on  an  eai'ly  day. 

The  scientific  world  generally,  and  the  photographic  world  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Reade.  It  may  not  be  known  to 
many  of  our  later  photographers  that  the  deceased  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  practical  introduction  of  the  art.  His  eminently 
scientific  and  vigorous  mind  led  him,  before  our  art  had  assumed  a 


definite  form,  to  experiment  with  the  salts  of  silver  and  the  effect  of 
light  in  blackening  papers  washed  with  these  salts. 

Mr.  Reade  s  employment  of  gallic  acid  as  a  sensitiser  arose  in 
the  following  manner Aware  of  Wedgwood’s  experiments,  and 
knowing  that  he  (Wedgwood)  got  greatly-increased  sensitiveness  when 
using  white  leather  washed  with  nitrate  of  silver  instead  of  paper,  he 
repeated  the  experiment  on  a  pair  of  light-coloured  gloves  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Reade,  and  saw  that  a  great  gain  in  sensitiveness  had  been 
obtained  ;  but  as  his  wife  demurred  to  these  experiments  being  car¬ 
ried  on  at  the  cost  of  her  gloves,  he  said — “  Then  I  will  tan  paper 
and  accordingly,  in  1837,  he  prepared  his  sensitive  paper  by  giving 
it  a  preliminary  wasffof  an  infusion  of  galls,  subsequently  employing 
gallic  acid  for  the  purpose. 

One  object  for  which  he  used  paper  thus  sensitised  was  the  obtain- 
ing  of  enlarged  images  of  minute  objects  by  means  of  the  solar  micro¬ 
scope.  Great  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  action  of  the  gallo-nitrate  of  silver  being  almost  uncontrollable, 
but  by  greatly  reducing  the  strength  of  the  gallic  acid  it  was  even¬ 
tually  brought  completely  under  control. 

Referring  to  some  photographic  images  taken  in  1837,  Admiral 
Smyth  (the  father,  we  believe,  of  the  present  Astronomer-Royal  for 
Scotland)  spoke  of  the  process  as  “  a  quick  mode  of  taking  bad  pic¬ 
tures  on  which  Mr.  Reade,  with  an  insight  which  penetrated  the 
future,  remarked — “  True,  Admiral ;  but  even  you  were  born  a  baby." 
What  a  big  child  the  then  photographic  baby  has  since  become ! 

Mr.  Reade  exhibited  photographic  pictures  before  the  Royal 
Society,  in  1839,  at  which  time  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  also  exhibited  simi¬ 
lar  pictures.  Up  to  that  period  the  deceased  had  not  quite  realised 
the  “master  fact,”  which  was  discovered  by  Talbot,  viz.,  that  not  only 
did  the  gallic  acid  accelerate  the  exposure — it  developed  an  impressed 
although  as  yet  invisible  image.  Mr.  Reade,  from  what  came  out  in 
evidence  in  the  famous  trial  of  Talbot  versus  Laroche,  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  power  of  gallic  acid  as  an  accelerator.  Mr.  Talbot’s 
discovery  consisted  in  the  ascertaining  of  its  powers  to  develope  a 
latent  image,  and  a  very  great  discovery  that  was.  Mr.  Reade’s 
original  notion  was  that  the  infusion  of  galls,  added  to  the  wet 
chloride  or  nitrate  paper  while  the  picture  was  thrown  upon  it, 
produced  only  a  new  and  sensitive  compound,  whereas,  by  its  pecu¬ 
liar  and  continuous  action  after  the  first  impact  of  light,  he  was  also, 
as  shown  since  by  Mr.  Talbot,  employing  its  property  of  develop¬ 
ment  as  well  as  of  excitement. 

Mr.  Reade  was  the  first  to  publish  the  use  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  as  a  fixing  agent  for  photographs.  This  he  did  in  1837.  At  that 
time  this  now  common  salt  was  so  scarce  that  it  had  to  be  made  in 
small  quantities  for  the  occasion  of  his  experiments,  none  of  it  being 
as  yet  prepared  for  sale. 

Our  departed  friend  was  an  ardent  microscopist,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  President  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society.  His 
communications  connected  with  this  department  of  science  were 
numerous  and  valuable. 

Mr.  Reade  entered  with  great  enthusiasm  into  many  of  the 
scientific  topics  of  the  day,  and  we  can  conceive  of  no  more  delightful 
reminiscences  than  the  occasional  visits  we  received  from  him  during 
his  periodical  runs  “  up  to  town.”  The  last  time  we  spent  an  evening 
in  his  company  was  in  the  house  of  his  intimate  friend  and  host,  Dr. 
Millar,  of  Bethnal  House,  on  which  occasion  we  discussed  with  the 
worthy  Rector  the  properties  of  the  prism  as  a  polariser  of  light. 
Every  microscopist  is  well  aware  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Mr. 
Reade’s  researches  into  the  best  conditions  for  illuminating  the 
higher  class  of  microscopic  test  objects  so  as  to  permit  their  structure 
to  be  discovered ;  from  these  resulted  the  Reade  Diatom  Prism,  now 
being  applied  to  so  many  microscopes. 

The  deceased  possessed  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  chemistry, 
and  made  several  very  useful  discoveries  in  that  direction,  which  the 
very  brief  time  at  our  disposal  prevents  us  from  noticing  in  detail. 

The  last  communication  of  importance  that  Mr.  Reade  made  to  the 
photographic  world  was  in  an  article  written  for  our  Almanac  of 
1868.  The  subject  matter  of  the  article  had  formed  the  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  between  himself  and  ourselves  as  we  on  one  occasion  rode 
together  from  Dr.  Millar’s  residence  to  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
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Society,  and  at  our  request  he  embodied  his  ideas  in  the  paper  referred 
to.  As  this  communication  has  never  appeared  in  this  Journal,  and 
as  it  contains  also  some  interesting  historical  information  relative  to 
his  early  researches,  we  reproduce  the  article  in  the  present  number. 
[See  page  590.] 

Every  member  of  the  Photographic  Society  entertained  a  warm 
feeling  of  affection  and  esteem  for  Mr.  Reade,  whose  venerable 
appearance  and  gentle  manner  were  extremely  prepossessing.  In 
the  great  world  of  science  he  has  not  left  a  single  enemy.  His 
funeral  takes  place  today,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  will  be 
largely  attended  by  men  of  science  generally. 


It  is  with  unfeigned  sorrow  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
R.  J.  Fowler  (our  late  able  correspondent  at  Paris),  which  took  place 
on  the  8th  inst.,  after  a  few  weeks’  illness,  at  his  residence,  33,  Rue 
Magnan,  Paris.  The  sad  news  has  reached  us  just  before  going  to 
press,  and  we  this  week  can  merely  record  the  very  melancholy  fact 
that  early  in  life — for  he  was  only  36  years  of  age — has  passed  away 
a  genial  friend,  a  man  of  varied  endowments,  one  possessed  of  a  vast 
amount  of  information  connected  with  our  art-science,  an  accom¬ 
plished  writer,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  strictest  integrity.  We  cannot 
trust  ourselves  to  say  more  on  the  present  occasion. 


We  hinted  a  few  weeks  ago  that  a  paper  on  xylonite'was  then  being 
prepared,  to  be  read  before  the  London  Photographic  Society.  This 
paper  was  read  on  Tuesday  evening,  and,  pending  its  publication  in 
our  next  issue,  we  may  briefly  state  that  xylonite,  as  we  previously 
said,  differs  from  Parkesine  in  respect  of  the  solvents  employed — fixed 
oils,  such  as  castor  and  linseed  oils,  being  used  for  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  wood  naphtha,  alcohol,  and  other  of  the  hitherto  well-known 
solvents.  In  order  to  render  the  oils  solvents  of  pyroxyline,  it  is 
necessary  to  heat  them  previously,  then  dissolve  a  portion  of 
camphor  in  them,  after  which  they  become’  solvents  of  pyroxyline. 
This,  Mr.  Spiller  pointed  out,  is  a  new  fact  in  science.  The  cotton 
used  for  this  purpose  was  the  lowest  form  of  gun  cotton,  and  burnt 
very  slowly  on  account  of  its  low  nitration.  The  temperature  of  the 
oil  has  to  be  raised  to  300®  Fahr.  in  order  to  dissolve  the  cotton. 
The  cotton  is  prepared  by  immersing  it  in  four  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  one  part  of  nitric  acid  at  a  low  temperature. 


Among  the  various  ingenious  plate-holders  we  have  seen  of  the 
genus  India-rubber  sucker  (which  act  by  creating  a  vacuum  between 
the  holder  and  the  plate),  none  can  excel  in  elegance  and  efficiency 
one  that  has  recently  been  introduced  by  the  well-known  photo¬ 
graphic  chemist,  Mr.  R.  W.  Thomas,  of  Pall  Mall.  It  consists  of  a 
circular  metallic  basin  having  a  peculiar  internal  form,  so  that  when 
the  planchette  of  soft  rubber  which  fills  it  is  pulled  down  in  the 
middle  a  perfect  vacuum  is  formed  without  difficulty.  This  is 
effected  by  the  agency  of  a  quick-threaded  screw  that  passes  down 
through  the  handle  (which  is  hollow)  and  enters  a  corresponding 
screw  in  a  milled-headed  nut  that  forms  the  end  of  the  handle. 
There  are  no  loose  parts  about  it,  and  from  its  peculiar  formation  it 
is  also  suitable  for  using  as  a  stand  on  which  to  rest  the  plate  during 
a  protracted  development.  The  progress  of  invention  in  pneumatic 
plate-holders  is  admirably  illustrated  by  comparing  the  neat  speci¬ 
men  just  described  with  the  huge,  clumsy  wooden  one  that  was 
originally  brought  out. 


EDWARDS’S  NEW  COMBINATION  PRINTING  FRAME.* 

Agreeably  with  the  request  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society, 
I  now  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  members  the  new  frame  invented 
by  Mr.  Edwards  for  combination  printing,  and  describe  its  method  of 
action. 

But,  before  exhibiting  the  frame  and  specimens  of  the  work  pro¬ 
duced  by  its  agency,  let  me  explain  that  the  object  sought  to  be 
obtained  by  it  is  the  printing  from  two  or  more  negatives,  by  a  me¬ 
chanical  system  of  registration  so  exact  that  by  its  means  can  be 
obtained  combination  prints  the  junction  of  the  several  parts  of 
which  are  so  well  effected  as  not  to  be  readily,  if  at  all,  perceived. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  Dec.  8,  1870. 


The  combination  prints  by  Rejlander  and  Robinson  are  matters 
of  history.  The  special  method  of  printing  with  which  we  shall  have 
principally  to  do  on  this  occasion  is  the  associating  in  one  picture  a 
landscape  background  with  a  portrait,  each  from  a  different  negative. 
That  this  kind  of  printing  has  previously  been  done,  and  well  done 
too,  the  works  of  this  description  by  Edge  and  Parry,  of  Preston, 
and  Robinson  and  Thompson,  of  Liverpool,  which  have  on  previous 
occasions  been  submitted  to  this  Society,  fully  attest. 

But  there  was  one  important  point  of  difference  between  the 
methods  practised  by  those  gentlemen  and  Mr.  Edwards’s — theirs 
were,  and  still  are,  secret  processes  ;  Mr.  Edwards’s  is  public.  The 
latter  gentleman  not  only  describes  how  his  beautiful  pictures  have 
been  obtained — he  also  puts  it  in  the  power  of  every  photographer 
to  obtain  similar  results.  We  are,  therefore,  indebted  to  him  for 
making  public  his  invention — one  which,  before  long,  will  have  an 
important  bearing  on  artistic  composition  as  applied  to  photography. 

The  frame  is  the  subject  of  a  patent — and  why  not?  Ought  not  an 
inventor  to  be  put  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  not  only  recouped  but 
rewarded  for  the  toil — both  mental  and  physical — that  has  usually 
to  be  undergone  before  an  invention  is  ripe  for  the  public  eye,  not 
to  speak  of  the  heavy  pecuniary  outlay  which  is  frequently  attendant 
upon  it  during  the  experimental  stages  of  its  career?  And  shall 
photographers  grudge  to  the  person  who  has  given  us  something  of 
which  previously  we  were  not  in  possession  his  fitting  reward  ?  I 
trust  not. 

The  specimens  of  prints  submitted  tonight  consist  of  portraits 
with  outdoor  accessories  and  backgrounds  composed  of  landscape 
scenery.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  there  are  numerous  other 
kinds  of  compositions  in  which  the  patent  frame  may  be  utilised. 
Many  indoor  scenes  and  subjects,  such  as  family  groups  arranged  in 
the  parlour  or  library,  may  be  obtained  with  as  much  ease  as  a 
cricketting,  a  picnic,  a  boating,  or  any  other  outdoor  group.  There 
are  many  interiors  so  feebly  lighted  as  to  require  an  exposure  so  long 
as  to  far  transcend  the  powers  of  endurance  possessed  by  mortals. 
By  this  invention  we  have  now  secured  the  means  of  introducing 
figures  into  these  interiors.  If  necessary  or  desirable  a  clergyman 
may  be  represented  as  if  preaching  in  his  own  pulpit. 

Very  little  description  will  suffice  for  the  printing-frame  which  I 
now  submit  to  your  notice.  It  consists,  as  you  see,  of  a  pair  of 
frames  to  hold  the  negatives  from  which  the  prints  are  to  be  made. 
The  negative  plates  are  held  firmly  in  their  places  in  the  frames  by 
means  of  a  bar  pressed  against  the  end  of  the  plate  by  a  screw.  It 
consists,  secondly,  of  a  frame  or  frames  to  which  the  sensitive 
paper  or  tissue  is  firmly  attached.  These  frames  or  boards  which 
carry  the  sensitive  paper  are  made,  by  means  of  guiding  pegs  or 
supports,  to  fit  or  register  exactly  to  the  frames  which  carry  the 
negatives  to  be  used  in  printing — the  whole  being  clamped  or 
fastened  together  to  ensure  contact  between  the  surfaces  of  the  paper 
or  tissue  and  the  negatives  during  the  operation  of  printing,  thus 
securing  accuracy  in  the  various  parts  of  the  print  or  picture,  and 
obviating  the  necessity  of  adjusting  the  prints  by  hand  in  their  proper 
position  on  the  negative  used  in  their  production. 

In  using  these  frames  for  making  combination  prints  the  negatives 
are  fixed  in  the  frames  by  means  of  the  sliding  bar  and  screw,  and  in 
the  case  of  one  or  more  of  the  negatives  not  being  of  the  proper  size 
to  fit  the  frame  or  frames,  the  negative  is  attached  in  its  right 
position,  by  means  of  a  suitable  cement,  to  a  glass  plate  of  the 
proper  size  to  suit  the  frame,  and,  having  taken  a  proof  from  the 
negative  or  negatives  from  which  masks  are  required  to  be  cut  for 
the  protection  of  portions  of  the  prints,  the  mask  or  masks  are  cut 
out,  following  the  outlines  of  those  portions  of  the  print  which  are 
required  to  be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  light  during  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  printing  other  parts  of  the  picture.  These  are  attached  to 
the  negatives  in  the  following  manner : — A  piece  of  sensitive  paper 
is  fixed  to  the  inner  frame  and  placed  in  contact  with  the  frame  car¬ 
rying  the  negative,  and  exposed  to  the  light  until  the  outlines  of  the 
picture  are  sufficiently  visible.  The  frames  are  then  separated,  and 
the  mask  is  adjusted  over  the  parts  of  the  picture  to  be  protected 
from  the  light  in  the  subsequent  operations,  being  held  in  position  on 
the  print  by  a  little  India-rubber  solution  applied  to  the  edges.  A 
larger  quantity  of  the  same  solution  is  then  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  mask,  and  the  frame  carrying  the  print  and  mask  being  brought 
into  contact  with  the  negative  from  which  the  next  portion  of  the 
picture  is  to  be  made,  the  whole  is  pressed  together  for  a  few 
seconds;  the  smaller  frame  is  then  lifted  away,  and  the  mask 
remains  adhering  to  the  negative  in  its  proper  position. 

When  required  to  remove  the  mask  from  the  varnished  negative  it 
is  only  necessary  to  moisten  the  same  with  a  little  benzole,  when  the 
mask  may  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  negative. 

By  this  plan  prints  in  silver  or  carbon  can  be  produced  from  any 
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number  of  suitable  negatives,  the  masks  being  adjusted  in  the  manner 
described  ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  the  prints  may  be  made  in  about 
the  same  time  as  ordinary  prints  from  single  negatives  by  using  a 
sufficient  number  of  frames  to  carry  the  negatives,  as  a  similar 
number  of  frames  or  boards  to  carry  the  paper,  tissue,  or  films  of 
which  the  prints  are  made  are  provided. 

In  some  frames  of  very  large  dimensions  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  possession  of  Col.  Stuart  Wortley — who  is,  I  believe  a  licensee  of 
Mr.  Edwards’s — the  registration  guides  are  made  of  metal  instead  of 
wood,  as  in  those  before  you.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  possible  to 
surpass  in  excellence  the  fittings  of  those  now  submitted. 

J.  T.  Taylor. 


A  QUICK  METHOD  OF  PRODUCING  LARGE  PRINTS 
BY  DEVELOPMENT.* 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  publishing  the  following  process  to  teach  to 
old,  practical  photographers  anything  quite  new  ;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  this  communication  will  be  of  great  service  to  many  operators, 
as  well  as  amateurs,  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  this  kind  of 
printing.  It  will  be  specially  serviceable  for  photographing  on  wood, 
or  in  printing  with  the  solar  camera  on  a  dull  day. 

Float  plain  photographic  paper  for  three  minutes  on[the  following 
bath : — 

Water........ . 80  ounces. 

Saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  4  „ 

Then  hang  it  up  to  dry.  When  wanted  for  use  float  it  for  two  minutes 
on  a  bath  of  thirty-five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  The  paper  is  now  extremely  sensitive,  and  must  be  very 
carefully  shielded  from  light.  The  time  of  exposure  varies  from  ten 
to  fifteen  seconds. 

The  developing  is  effected  with  a  solution  composed  of — 

Water  . .  80  ounces. 

Protosulphate  of  iron  . .  3  „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid  . 6  „ 

After  being  sufficiently  developed  the  picture  is  fixed  with  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda — four  ounces  of  water  to  one  ounce  of  hypo. — and  is 
then  very  carefully  washed.  J.  H.  Hallenbeck. 


ON  THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  RAYS  OF  HEAT  FROM 
THE  RAYS  OF  LIGHT  IN  SOLAR  AND  OXYHYDROGEN 
GAS  MICROSCOPES. 

By  the  late  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  F.R.S. 

The  earlier  experiments  on  the  rays  of  light  and  heat  were,  for  the 
most  part,  conducted  with  thermal  rays  that  emanate  from  terrestrial 
sources.  Melloni’s  experiments  are  entirely  of  this  kind,  and  he  ab¬ 
stains  from  making  any  general  reflections  on  the  question  of  the 
identity  of  radiant  light  and  heat,  because  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in 
which  these  two  agents  are  the  most  intimately  united,  had  not,  in 
his  opinion,  been  subjected  to  rigorous  examination.  He  asserts, 
however,  that  convex  lenses  cannot  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  radiant  heat  be  subject  to  changes  of  direction 
analogous  to  those  of  light  in  passing  through  refracting  media,  and 
he  denies  the  possibility  of  forming  points  of  light,  without  heat,  before 
the  fire,  with  burning-glasses. 

My  own  experiments  lead  to  opposite  conclusions,  for  I  find  that 
it  is  possible,  “  with  burning-glasses,”  to  form  bright  points  of  light 
without  any  sensible  heat.  The  method  I  employ  for  obtaining,  by 
a  combination  of  lenses,  the  convergence  to  foci  of  solar  rays  of  light, 
with  the  dispersion  of  the  rays  of  heat,  consists  in  making  a  beam  of 
solar  light,  which  contains  both  kinds  of  rays,  pass,  after  it  lias  been 
converged  to  a  focus  by  a  convex  condensing  lens,  through  a  second 
convex  lens  placed  at  a  certain  distance  beyond  that  focus — that  dis¬ 
tance  being  so  adjusted  as  that  the  calorific  rays,  which,  from  their 
smaller  refrangibility,  are  collected  into  a  focus  more  remote  from 
the  first  lens  than  the  colorific  rays,  and,  consequently,  nearer  to  the 
second  lens,  shall,  on  emerging  from  the  latter,  be  either  parallel  or 
divergent;  while  the  colorific  rays,  which,  being  more  refrangible, 
had  been  collected  into  a  focus  nearer  the  first  lens  and  more  distant 
from  the  second,  will  be  rendered  convergent  by  this  second  lens,  so 
that  the  second  focus  into  which  they  are  thus  collected  will  exhibit 
a  brilliant  light  without  manifesting  any  sensible  degree  of  heat. 

An  attempt  to  improve  the  defective  though  usual  construction  of 
the  solar  microscope  led  me,  in  the  year  1836,  to  the  discovery  of 
this  new  fact  connected  with  solar  heat.  [See  abstracts  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions ,  December  22,  1836.]  In  the  ordinary 
construction  of  the  instrument  the  second  lens,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
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the  field  glass,  is  placed  within  the  first  converging  cone  of  rays, 
thus  causing  a  greater  convergence  and  therefore  greater  conden¬ 
sation  of  heat,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  cemented  object  glasses  and 
objects  mounted  in  balsam.  But  by  placing  the  second  lens  beyond 
the  focus  of  the  large  condenser,  and  therefore  in  the  second  or 
opposite  cone  of  rays,  the  course  of  the  rays  of  light  and  heat  is  just 
that  already  described  ;  for  the  former  may  be  collected  at  a  second 
focus,  while  the  latter  become  parallel  and  inert. 

A  little  within  this  second  focus,  the  focus  of  the  field  glass,  wo 
place  the  achromatic  object  glass  of  the  microscope,  and  so  obtain  a 
large  and  well-illuminated  disc  of  white  light,  while  the  object  glass 
itself  is  rescued  from  all  chance  of  injury.  This  optical  arrangement 
being  completed,  microscopic  objects  are  placed  in  their  proper  cell 
between  the  object  glass  and  the  field  glass,  and  the  relative  position 
of  these  two  glasses  is  not  disturbed  when  the  objects  are  brought 
into  focus  by  their  own  rack-work  adjustment.  Thus  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  conditions  for  accurate  microscopic  delineation  are  fulfilled,  and 
we  obtain,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  perfect  focal  adjustment  of  the 
object — a  large  illuminated  disc — and  light  without  heat. 

It  is  evident  that  by  this  arrangement  of  lenses  we  convert  the 
parallel  solar  beam  first  of  all  into  a  cone  of  light-giving  rays  within 
a  cone  of  heat-giving  rays,  and  the  principal  focus  of  heat  is  further 
from  the  condensing  lens  than  the  principal  focus  of  light.  But  after 
these  rays  cross  the  axis  we  have,  conversely,  an  equal  and  opposite 
cone  of  heat-giving  rays  within  a  cone  of  light-giving  rays,  and  a 
plano-convex  lens  or  hemisphere,  if  placed  in  this  second  cone  at  the 
distance  of  its  own  focal  length  from  the  principal  focus  of  heat,  will 
be  at  a  distance  greater  than  its  focal  length  from  the  principal  focus 
of  light ;  and,  consequently,  the  rays  of  heat,  after  passing  through 
this  lens,  will  become  parallel,  while  the  rays  of  light  converge  to  a 
second  focus. 

I  have  approximately  measured  the  heating  power  of  the  thermal 
rays  of  the  second  cone  when  rendered  parallel  by  the  plano-convex 
lens,  and  I  found,  in  the  month  of  December,  that  the  mercury  in  a 
sensitive  thermometer,  when  placed  in  the  second  focus,  did  not  reach 
90°  Fah.,  while  at  the  same  time  the  heat  at  the  focus  of  the  first 
cone  was  sufficient  to  discharge  gunpowder. 

A  large  drawing  of  the  head  of  a  flea  by  Lens  Aldous,  with  the 
beautiful  apparatus  of  the  mouth,  which  I  had  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam,  was  an  appropriate  illustration  of  my  communication  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  of  the  practical  value  of  this  new  arrangement  of 
lenses  in  the  solar  microscope ;  and  it  may  interest  photographers  to 
know  that  before  Lens  Aldous  prepared  from  this  drawing  the  first 
coloured  lithograph  of  the  head  only,  I  took  several  enlarged  nega¬ 
tives  of  the  flea  as  I  stood,  as  it  were,  inside  the  solar  camera,  and 
unconsciously  developed  the  latent  image  by  washing  the  moist- 
excited  paper  with  a  weak  solution  of  Aleppo  galls.  These  nega¬ 
tives,  and  other  solar-microscope  enlargements,  were  fixed,  as  I  have 
stated  in  other  papers,  by  hyposulphite  of  soda.*  Dr.  Diamond 
saw  one  of  these  negatives  of  the  flea  in  June,  1837.  It  was  the  first 
negative  he  ever  saw,  and,  more  than  this,  it  was  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  which  has  bound  him  so  firmly  to  our  art. 

I  need  only  add  that,  as  the  oxyhydrogen  gas  microscope  is  not 
free  from  the  great  fault  of  its  compeer,  inasmuch  as  its  artificial 
source  of  light  is  also  a  source  of  intense  and  destroying  heat,  the 
proposed  arrangement  of  lenses  is  equally  applicable  to  both  instru¬ 
ments. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  GENERAL  APPLICATIONS  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY,  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  METHOD 
OF  MAKING  A  COMBINED  NEGATIVE.! 

It  is  well  for  the  advancement  of  our  beautiful  art  that  each 
particular  branch — and  surely  no  other  art  can  boast  of  so  great  a 
variety — has  its  votaries,  who,  working  on  with  a  steady  purpose, 
though  oftentimes,  it  may  be,  discomfited  at  the  difficulties  which 
ever  and  anon  present  themselves,  ultimately  attain  to  success  as 
the  reward  of  their  diligence. 

It  is  well,  also,  that  the  same  facilities  are  open  to  the  “  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  ”  for  casting  into  the  general  treasury  of 
knowledge  any  little  mite  of  information  which  they  may  have  either 
accidentally  stumbled  upon  or,  by  careful  investigation,  brought  to 
light,  as  to  the  more  skilled  workmen  whose  labours  are  productive 
of  results  well  calculated  to  excite  within  us  the  spirit  of  emulation. 

That  such  a  system  must  be,  and,  indeed,  has  been,  of  great 
practical  value  in  the  interchanging  of  ideas  and  disseminating 
useful  hints  benefitting,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  every  member  of 
our  fraternity,  no  one  will  be  found  to  dispute.  Is  it  not  owing  to 
*  The  British  Journal  or  Photography,  March  1, 1862,  page  79. 
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this  division  of  labour,  and  the  collecting  together  of  information  from 
so  many  different  sources,  like  tributaries  flowing  into  one  vast 
stream,  that  photography  owes  its  present  proud  position  ?  Within 
the  memory  of  the  youngest  here  present  was  it  not  a  puny  little 
infant,  scarcely  heard  of  beyond  the  pale  of  its  own  nursery  ?  But 
being  carefully  tended  and  narrowly  watched  against  the  evil 
influences  of  some  who  would  gladly  have  overlaid  it,  or  taken  any 
other  means  of  putting  it  to  an  untimely  end,  it  grew  and  flourished, 
and  eventually  attained  to  its  present  sturdy  proportions,  and,  like  a 
mighty  giant  in  the  land,  it  holds  its  own  against  all  opposition.  And 
so  it  will,  for  how  can  it  be  otherwise  when  every  department  of  art, 
science,  and  commerce  alike  calls  loudly  for  its  aid  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  artists  of  the  highest  standing  are  only  too 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  great  assistance  derivable  from  pho¬ 
tography  in  its  wonderful  power  of  delineating  form  and  detail ;  yet, 
passing  strange  it  is,  and  much  to  be  regretted  also,  that  many 
amongst  them  are  to  be  found  who,  through  a  deep-seated  prejudice, 
are  unwilling  at  any  time  publicly  to  recognise  its  value,  merely  be¬ 
stowing  upon  it  when  occasion  requires,  or  perhaps  I  might  almost 
say  compels,  them  in  some  way  or  another  to  notice  it  a  patronising, 
off-hand  chuck  under  the  chin. 

With  the  man  of  science,  however,  our  hero  fares  better.  Instead 
of  being  carefully  placed  behind  a  few  feet,  it  may  be,  of  canvas,  and 
every  now  and  then  slily  and  cautiously  appealed  to  whenever  any 
difficult  and  knotty  point  requires  to  be  demonstrated,  it  openly  and 
independently  asserts  its  own  rights ;  and  in  the  fact  of  its  being  brought 
forward  to  prove  the  correctness  of  data,  or  the  profundity  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  him  who  uses  it  for  that  especial  purpose,  lies  the  proof  of 
its  being  equal  to  and  worthy  of  the  position  thus  assigned  to  it. 

And  who  shall  say  to  what  extent  the  application  of  photography  to 
military  operations  has  contributed  to  the  present  painful  humiliation 
of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  proudest  countries  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory  ?  A  bold  assertion  this,  some  will  be  disposed  to  say ;  but  are  we 
not  cognisant  of  facts  which  are  amply  sufficient  to  bear  me  out  in  this 
which  at  first  sight  may  appear  an  extravagant  idea,  when  we  are  told 
that  the  soldiers  of  the  invading  forces  were  furnished  with  maps 
produced  by  photographic  agency,  and  which  could  not  by  any  other 
means  have  been  supplied  ?  These  they  were  bound  to  study,  and  so 
make  themselves  familiar  with  all  the  weak  and  assailable  points  of 
the  country  they  were  invading.  We  can  but  admire  its  wonderful 
capabilities,  whilst  we  lament  that  such  a  powerful  auxiliary  should 
be  brought  to  bear  its  mighty  influence  upon  a  work  so  cruel  and  so 
devastating  in  its  nature. 

The  present  meeting  having  been  occupied  in  the  despatch  of  other 
and  more  important  business,  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  the  subject 
which  I  desire  more  particularly  to  bring  before  your  notice,  viz.,  a 
new  method  of  combination  printing — new,  at  least,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  of  anything  which  has  been  heretofore  published.  This  parti¬ 
cular  branch  of  our  art  presents  still  to  my  mind  a  wide  field  for  the 
experimentalist.  Notwithstanding  the  very  beautiful  specimens 
which  are  occasionally  brought  under  our  notice,  productions  of  this 
kind  are,  as  a  rule,  so  painfully  suggestive  of  the  use  of  scissors  and 
painted  masks  that  a  feeling  of  disgust  is  created  in  the  mind  rather 
than  one  of  admiration. 

Having  experimented  considerably  in  this  direction,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  bringing  before  you  the  results,  regretting,  however,  that 
owing  to  the  lack  of  convenience  I  have  only  just  sufficient  in  the 
way  of  specimens  to  demonstrate  my  system. 

In  making  combination  pictures  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  use 
masks ;  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  producing  them  so  as  to  meet  all 
requirements.  Availing  myself  of  the  knowledge  that  a  transparency 
made  from  any  given  negative,  and  then  placed  in  immediate  contact 
with  it,  gives  at  once  a  perfect  mask,  I  set  to  work  with  the  idea  that 
something  useful  might  be  made  of  it. 

In  order  to  procure  what  I  wanted,  I  found  it  was  necessary  to 
take  two  negatives  of  the  same  subject — one  with  a  graduated  and  the 
other  with  a  black  background.  Having  obtained  these  proceed  as 
follows : — Print  a  transparency  from  the  figure  with  the  black  back¬ 
ground,  dry,  and  fix.  Now  coat  that  same  negative  (that  is,  the  one 
with  the  black  background)  with  collodio-chloride,  place  this  trans¬ 
parency  over  it,  and  allow  it  to  print.  Now  print  upon  that  the  view 
which  it  is  desired  to  introduce  (this  will,  of  course,  be  a  transparent 
view  upon  a  negative  figure),  fix  and  dry,  and  the  combined  negative 
is  finished.  William  Cobb. 


ON  A  TONING  BATH  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  LIME.* 

Onk  of  the  many  questions  which  are  put  forward  when  one  meets 
occasionally  with  fellow  photographers  is  generally — “  What  sort  of 
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toning  bath  do  you  use?  ”  and  great  wonder  is  always  expressed  when 
I  answer — “  A  chloride  of  lime  bath.”  Nearly  all  photographers  hav¬ 
ing  small  businesses  who  had  adopted  it,  because  it  kept  so  long  and 
the  waste  of  gold  was  so  very  small  (although  to  save  and  reduce  the 
gold  out  of  old  baths  is  rather  troublesome,  and  not  every  photo¬ 
grapher  has  the  proper  means  to  do  it),  had  since  abandoned  it  again. 
It  has  been  often  referred  to  in  this  journal  because  it  is  so  very  useful 
for  most  photographers ;  hence  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  some  re¬ 
marks  on  it,  and  for  this  reason — that  I  have  been  working  for  a  long 
time  with  it.  Take  of — 

Water . 1000  grammes. 

Acetate  of  soda  . 10  ,, 

Chloride  of  lime .  £  gramme. 

Chloride  of  gold .  1  „ 

Shake  well  together,  and,  after  several  hours,  throw  a  few  spoiled, 
unwashed  prints  (about  eight  or  ten  cartes  are  sufficient)  into  the 
bath,  and  let  them  remain  there  for  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  The  bath  becomes  very  turbid,  and  the  prints  show  all 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum ;  but  never  mind. 

After  taking  these  prints  out  you  can  begin  to  tone  properly  in 
the  usual  way.  At  first  it  tones  very  quickly  (one  gramme  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  dozen  sheets  of  paper) ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
make  them  too  blue. 

When  the  process  of  toning  gets  too  slow  add  some  gold  to  the 
bath.  For  this  purpose  you  may  have  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
chloride  of  gold  in  fifty  parts  of  water  at  hand,  of  which  add  fifteen 
or  sixteen  drops  to  your  bath  for  each  sheet  to  be  toned.  I  did  not 
put  any  chloride  of  lime  to  my  bath,  which  I  used  for  six  weeks,  and 
did  not  find  any  difference  in  the  toning.  The  tone  of  the  pictures 
is  generally  bright  purple-brown.  If  you  add  now  and  then- — say 
every  four  or  six  days— a  small  quantity  (that  is,  from  a  tenth  to  a 
twentieth  part  of  a  gramme)  of  chloride  of  lime,  this  toning  bath 
produces  more  black  pictures.  The  bath  must  be  frequently  filtered 
— perhaps  every  two  or  three  days.  J.  Grasshoff. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHING  OF  THE  ECLIPSE. 

So  far  as  the  English  expeditions  are  concerned,  the  work  of  photo¬ 
graphing  the  total  phase  of  the  next  eclipse  will  be  done  by  three 
gentlemen,  namely,  by  Lord  Lindsay,  at  Cadiz,  by  Mr.  James 
Buckingham,  at  Gibraltar,  and  by  Mr.  Brothers,  in  Sicily. 

The  apparatus  to  be  used  by  Lord  Lindsay  I  have  already  described, 
and  the  photographic  part  of  it  may  be  defined  as  a  breech-loading 
arrangement,  slides  containing  sensitive  plates  being  pushed  in  at 
one  end  of  a  grooved  receptacle,  and  pulled  out  at  the  other  after  the 
exposure  has  been  given.  Lieutenant  Brown,  R.A.,  of  Woolwich 
Arsenal,  who  has  resided  for  several  years  at  Gibraltar,  and  a  large 
portion  of  his  time  in  Spain,  has  gone  out  with  Lord  Lindsay  to 
assist  him  in  his  work,  and  to  observe  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
totality  with  a  star  spectroscope. 

H.M.S.  Urgent  will  stop  first  at  Cadiz  to  land  a  party  of  astronomers, 
and  then  will  steam  to  Gibraltar,  where  she  will  remain  until  she 
starts  on  her  return  voyage.  Mr.  Crookes,  F.R.  S. ,  Mr.  Huggins,  F.R.  S. , 
Professor  Tyndall,  and  other  gentlemen  who  are  going  to  Oran,  in 
Africa,  will  have  to  proceed  by  the  ordinary  steamboat  from  Gibraltar; 
they  will  thus  have  very  little  time  at  Oran,  and  be  obliged  to  fix 
their  instruments  and  take  them  down  again  with  great  rapidity,  in 
order  to  be  in  time  to  catch  the  return  boat  to  Gibraltar.  To  counter¬ 
balance  these  disadvantages  this  party  of  observers  will  be  further 
south  than  any  of  the  others,  and  have  the  best  chance  of  fine 
weather. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Beesley,  will 
photograph  the  total  phase,  will  fit  up  a  great  nine-inch  refracting 
telescope,  driven  by  clockwork  of  exquisite  steadiness  and  accuracy — 
in  fact,  about  the  best  driving-clock  for  a  telescope  that  has  ever  been 
constructed.  As  he  will  have  several  days  at  Gibraltar  before  the 
eclipse  begins,  he  will  have  time  to  build  a  solid  pier  of  brick¬ 
work  and  cement  to  support  his  telescope,  and  this  he  intends  to  do, 
so  that  a  large  instrument,  firmly  supported  and  accurately  driven 
by  clockwork,  will  give  very  favourable  conditions  for  photographing 
the  total  phase.  A  portable  house  with  a  wooden  framework  has 
been  constructed  to  act  as  a  dark  room  in  which  to  perform  the 
photographic  operations ;  the  sides  of  this  room  will  be  made  of  a 
waterproof  fabric,  impervious  to  white  light.  This  temporary  dark 
room  is  of  rather  large  size,  so  that  Mr.  Buckingham  and  his  assistant 
will  have  plenty  of  room  to  work  in  it  without  inconvenience. 

One  very  great  practical  advantage  connected  with  this  plan  is 
that  the  lower  end  of  the  telescope  will  pass  through  a  great  “sleeve” 
in  the  side  of  the  dark  room,  so  that  all  the  operations  will  be  con- 
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ducted  inside  the  house  in  subdued  light  of  a  non-actinic  character. 
If  all  the  observers  who  have  to  do  work  in  connection  with  the 
eclipse  were  similarly  under  the  cover  of  a  dark  room  the  conditions 
would  be  much  more  favourable  than  otherwise  for  accurate  obser¬ 
vation,  because  the  eyes  of  the  astronomers  would  be  in  better  con¬ 
dition  to  do  work,  and  many  external  interfering  influences,  such  as 
wind  and  noises,  would  be  to  a  large  extent  shut  off. 

When  he  started  it  was  Mr.  Buckingham’s  intention  to  give  a 
moderately  long  exposure  to  one  or  two  plates  at  the  beginning  of 
the  total  phase,  in  order  to  get  good  photographs  of  the  solar  promi¬ 
nences.  Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  total  phase,  he  intended  to  give 
a  very  long  exposure,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  secure  a  picture  of  the 
corona ;  then,  again,  he  intended  to  give  one  or  two  other  exposures 
of  moderate  duration,  to  obtain  the  prominences  once  more.  The 
interval  between  the  taking  of  the  prominences  would  cause  the  pic¬ 
tures  to  show  whether  the  prominences  had  sensibly  altered  their 
form  or  shifted  their  position  during  the  two  minutes  ten  seconds  of 
the  duration  of  the  totality.  Moreover,  by  this  plan  the  promi¬ 
nences  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sun  can  be  photographed  to  greater 
advantage.  Of  course,  during  each  exposure,  the  moon  will  have  a 
motion  of  its  own  over  the  disc  of  the  sun,  and  this  will  prevent  the 
obtaining  of  a  sharp  outline  of  the  lunar  disc  in  the  photographs. 

While  this  is  going  on  inside  the  dark  room  some  sappers  or  other 
assistants  will  expose  one  or  more  plates  in  apparatus  attached  to 
the  tube  outside  the  photographic  house.  A  very  long  camera,  with 
a  large  lens  of  long  focus,  will  be  mounted  on  the  outside  of  the  tube 
of  the  telescope,  so  as  to  be  likewise  driven  by  the  clockwork ;  and 
with  this  camera  attempts  will  be  made  to  photograph  the  corona 
for  a  very  considerable  distance  round  the  sun. 

Gibraltar,  where  this  work  will  be  done,  is  thirty  miles  south  of 
the  central  line  of  the  shadow  of  the  moon ;  but  this  makes  no 
difference  in  the  matter  of  the  duration  of  the  total  phase.  The 
town  of  Estepona,  to  the  north  of  Gibraltar,  is  one  of  the  best  places 
of  observation  in  the  whole  of  the  path  of  the  eclipse  ;  but  there  is 
no  regular  means  of  conveyance,  and  the  country  is  infested  with 
thieves  and  brigands.  It  is  a  pity  the  astronomical  photographers 
are  not  going  to  try  to  reach  Estepona,  because,  even  supposing  they 
xvere  carried  off  by  the  brigands,  the  fact  would  add  very  much  to  the 
public  interest  which  will  cluster  round  the  eclipse  expedition,  and 
the  circumstance  would  make  very  good  reading  in  the  newspapers. 

I  do  not  as  yet  know  the  plan  whereby  Mr.  Brothers  will  photo¬ 
graph  the  eclipse,  but  he  has  some  novel  plan  which  he  is  going  to 
try  without  a  telescope,  so  it  is  very  probably  something  resembling 
the  method  of  photographing  the  sun  which  was  described  in  a  leading 
article  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  a  few  weeks  ago. 

After  the  last  great  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  India  was  over,  it  was  for 
months  almost  an  impossibility  for  anybody  but  those  who  had  pos¬ 
session  of  them  to  see  the  original  negatives  taken  by  Major  Tennant. 
That  the  originals  were  under-exposed,  spotted,  and  stained  is  well 
known ;  also,  as  might  be  expected,  the  disc  of  the  moon  is  in  many 
places  not  distinguishable.  The  copies  which  were  recently  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  British  Association,  and  which  were  previously  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Institution  lecture  and  other  places,  were  copies  of 
“  touched-up  ”  enlargements.  I  have  been  informed,  also,  that  Mr. 
De  la  Rue’s  early  photographs  of  the  total  eclipse  in  Spain  were  very 
faulty  in  some  respects.  Now  nobody  expects  perfect  work  under 
circumstances  where  the  proper  time  of  exposure  is  unknown,  and 
where  unforeseen  difficulties  have  to  be  encountered.  Therefore, 
whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  results  which  the  present  expe¬ 
ditions  may  bring  forth,  I  hope  that  there  will  be  manly  spirit  enough 
for  the  possessors  to  exhibit  the  original  negatives  at  once  to  the 
whole  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  and  the  Royal  Society,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  the  character  of  the  pictures  obtained.  It 
will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  all  the  astronomers  have  done 
their  best  under  exciting  and  trying  circumstances. 

From  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  I  extract  the 
following  account  of  how  the  pictures  shown  to  the  public  were  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  original  negatives : — 

“These  copies  have  been  made  from  the  glass  positives,  in  which  the 
lunar  disc  is  about  two  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter,  which  Major 
Tennant  obtained  direct  from  the  original  negatives  by  means  of  the 
enlarging  camera.  The  mode  of  procedure  was  as  follows  : — In  the  first 
place,  enlarged  negatives  on  glass  were  procured,  in  which  the  moon’s 
disc  is  about  7 ‘66  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  which  the  lumi¬ 
nous  prominences  are  consequently  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  of  being  accurately  traced.  Positive  paper  prints  were  made 
from  these  negatives,  and  the  centre  of  the  lunar  disc  was  found  in  them 
by  a  graphic  method,  and  these  portions  of  the  lunar  disc  were  drawn  in 
where  it  was  necessary  to  do  so,  in  orderjo  complete  the  circle.  Tracings 
taken  with  great  accuracy  from  the  prints  were  then  transferred  to 
zinc  plates  and  etched,  so  as  to  form  six  templates  to  use  with  the  panta- 


graph.  By  means  of  one  of  Wagner’s  (Berlin)  beautiful  and  accurate 
pantagraphs,  the  outline  was  transferred  on  the  steel  plates  by  running 
the  guide-point  of  that  instrument  in  the  etched  groove  of  the  zinc  term 
plates.  The  details  were  filled  in  mainly  by  reference  to  Major  Tennant’s 
glass  positives ;  but,  before  the  final  completion  of  the  engravings,  proofs 
were  carefully  corrected  by  comparison  with  the  original  negatives  in 
the  Royal  Observatory;  this  final  operation  was  done  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Airy  (the  Astronomer- Royal),  Admiral  Manners  (the  President  of  the 
Society),  and  Mr.  Stone  (Secretary),  who  expressed  themseives  satisfied 
with  the  result.  The  stains  and  holes  in  the  original  photograph  have 
not  been  copied ;  moreover,  the  lunar  disc  has  been  made  more  distinct 
from  the  background  than  it  is  in  the  original  photographs;  lastly, 
although  every  care  was  taken  to  make  the  diameter  of  the  lunar  disc  as 
accurate  as  possible,  yet  it  cannot  be  considered  as  rigorously  so  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  indistinctness  in  the  photographs.  As  Major  Tennant 
has  distributed  transparent  copies  to  English  and  foreign  scientific  bodies, 
and  as  the  original  negatives  are  now  at  Greenwich  Observatory,  refer¬ 
ence  can  always  be  made  to  them  whenever  it  is  thought  necessary  to  do 
so.— Warren  De  la  Rue.” 

William  H.  Harrison. 
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No.  IV. 

I  had  no  sooner  got  into  harness  in  the  little  town  alluded  to  in  my 
last  communication,  than  Mr.  Bull  got  his  machinery  of  persecution 
in  full  working  order.  After  the  first  week  he  commenced  the  attack 
with  full  energy  by  putting  out  misleading  advertisements,  but  I  took 
no  notice  of  them.  He  then  ventured  upon  slander  and  libel,  and  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  public,  which  appeared  in  the  Advertiser.  In 
that  letter  I  did  not  descend  to  his  level,  but  wrote  to  the  public 
over  his  head,  and  it  brought  me  many  friends.  Mr.  Bull  still  per¬ 
sisted  in  his  attacks,  until  the  public  took  the  matter  up,  and  in  one 
week  there  appeared  three  long  letters  against  him,  which  completely 
nonplussed  my  antagonist. 

I  will  quote  two  or  three  paragraphs  from  these  letters.  One 
writer  says: — “  I  am  much  annoyed  at  the  unscrupulous  attacks  made 
by  one  artist  upon  another,  much  to  the  credit  of  the  one,  and  much 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  other.”  Another  begins  with — 

“  People  who  have  left  the  busy  town  for  the  quiet  of  this  delightful 
paradise  will  find  that  here  the  cloven  foot  has  left  its  impress  in  one 
who  rejoices  in  no  qualification  but  impudence,  and  in  no  possession 
save  his  quack  handbills.  Yet  this  giant  of  conceit  has  been  allowed 
to  fabricate  any  number  of  falsehoods  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
an  honest  man,  who  has  every  right  to  our  hospitality  because  of  his 
great  respectability  and  talent,  and  also  on  account  of  the  superiority 
of  his  productions.” 

This  writer  concluded  his  long  letter  by  a  paraphrase  upon  Mr. 
Bull’s  mode  of  advertising,  which  I  give  : — 

“I,  myself,  I,  the  great  Mr.  B., 

Will  take  better  portraits  than  any  you  see; 

I  take  them  myself  as  no  other  can, 

I  colour  them,  too,  as  no  other  man 
Would  venture  to  do,  with  a  shadow  of  taste ; 

But  I  have  hitherto  trusted  in  ‘  puffing  and  paste.’ 

I  praise  each  production  that  goes  from  my  ‘  shed  ’  — 

The  ears  and  the  nose,  the  mouth,  hands,  and  head. 

’Tis  true  that  an  eye  may  be  lost  to  the  view, 

Or  an  ear  left  uncoloured  and  awfully  blue, 

A  scratch  on  the  plate,  or  a  hand  double  size, 

A  bright,  pinky-colour  close  up  to  the  eyes ; 

One  side  of  the  head  in  shadow,  no  doubt, 

The  other  is  lost  and  quite  eaten  out 
By  the  rays  of  the  sun.  An  open  air  light 
Is  a  fallacy  settled  by  those  who  have  sight ; 

No  matter  -  whatever  I  do  is  well  done. 

Influenced  by  moon,  or  influenced  by  sun, 

My  portraits  are  second  to  none,  and  I  say  it — 

Or,  rather,  my  language  being  different,  1  ‘  bray  it.' 

Then  such  are  my  pictures,  such  also  am  I — 

I  live  to  be  laughed  at  by  all  passers  by !  ” 

I  heard  no  more  of  Mr.  Bull  for  the  season.  I  must  not  forget  to 
record  that  I  again  met  Mr.  Honeymouth  at  this  place,  who  was  in 
practice  as  a  portrait  painter,  having  relinquished  photography, 
little  dreaming  what  possibilities  lay  concealed  in  the  womb  of  the 
young  Art,  and  that  ere  long  he  would  have  again  to  take  her  by  the 
hand.  He  was  exceedingly  kind  to  me,  wrote  letters  in  my  defence 
for  the  Advertiser,  and  would  sometimes  colour  a  portrait  for  me. 
He  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  he,  the  year  before,  had  been  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Bull’s  abuse,  and  that  much  of  his  kind  treatment  of 
me  was  due  to  that  cause ;  but  whatever  his  motives  may  have  been, 
he  gave  me  all  his  influence,  and  he  and  I  parted  on  the  most 
friendly  terms.  On  reviewing  the  season  I  found  that  Mr.  Bull’s 
attempt  to  force  me  away  put  into  my  pocket  not  less  than  one 
hundred  pounds,  for  which  I  had  to  thank  him. 
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While  we  had  been  working,  and  enough  of  fretting  and  jealousy 
going  on,  the  shadow  on  the  dial  had  been  moving  with  its  eternal 
and  sure  progress.  Time  was  stealthily  slipping  us  on  towards  a 
period  when  nothing  will  be  of  any  value  to  us  but  character. 
Surely,  then,  men  must  be  fools  who  stain  their  character  by  weak 
and  silly  selfishness  towards  those  who  may  be  in  the  same  pro¬ 
fession  as  themselves. 

One  Saturday,  then,  we  had  our  first  experiment  at  launching  the 
carriage  from  a  field  into  the  road,  which  required  some  considerable 
skill.  I  had  a  lad  with  me  called  “  Tommy,”  the  finest  boy  for 
pluck  I  ever  saw.  I  got  his  father  to  place  him  under  my  care,  and  to 
allow  him  to  travel  with  me.  Tommy  and  I,  with  the  aid  of  the  screw 
jack,  had  the  caravan  all  packed  and  ready  for  horses.  Sunday,  the 
“pearl  of  days,”  was  one  of  rest;  but  as  soon  as  it  became  history 
we  were  on  a  journey  of  twenty-eight  miles  along  the  north  edge 
of  Yorkshire,  through  a  wild,  bleak,  mountainous  country,  with 
nothing  to  be  seen  for  miles  but  cold,  grey  peaks,  and  now  and 
then  in  shelter  the  solitary  hut  of  a  shepherd.  The  journey  cost 
3s.  6d.  per  mile,  and  the  toll  gates  cost,  besides,  2s.  6d.  each.  What 
was  all  this  labour  and  outlay  for  ?  I  could  have  stopped  and  done 
well  in  every  town  I  left.  I  seemed  to  leave  business  to  go  and  seek 
it.  But  there  is  much  connected  with  life,  and  all  that  governs  it, 
that  “no  fellow  can  understand.”  I  will,  therefore,  not  attempt  an 
explanation. 

We  landed  at  Skipton,  and  soon  found  it  to  be  a  miserable  place. 
The  people  seemed  starved  and  flat-brained,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  who  in  all  such  places  contrive  to  suck  sufficient  honey  to  keep 
them  smooth  in  look.  I  said  to  Tommy — “  Horses,  my  boy  !  there  is 
nothing  for  us  here.”  I  had  found  out  that  the  large  carriage  was  a 
huge  mistake.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  horses,  but  at  length 
succeeded  in  hiring  four  splendid  ones ;  the  two  wheelers  were  large 
and  finely  made,  and  the  leaders  were  heavy-bred  carriage  horses. 
We  got  on  our  way  about  midnight.  The  two  drivers  were  nearly 
drunk,  and  I  thought  a  serious  accident  was  likely  to  happen ;  but 
we  got  through  the  town  with  only  running  against  one  projecting 
sign,  which  came  down  with  a  crash,  breaking  both  the  shop  and 
carriage  windows  at  once.  We  drove  on,  and  left  the  people  to  wake 
up  at  leisure. 

I  left  the  drivers  to  choose’ the  road,  but  I  soon  found  the  road 
chosen  was  narrow  and  bad.  I  said — “  Which  way  are  you  going?” 
they  answered — “The  nearest  way.”  “How  far  is  the  road  like 
this?”  I  asked.  “Twelve  miles,”  they  replied.  I  said — “Your 
horses  will  never  do  it.”  They  thought  otherwise,  and  to  turn  was 
impossible.  We  travelled  twelve  miles  with  each  wheel  almost  in 
the  ditch  and  ploughing  within  a  foot  of  the  axles.  There  was  a 
downpour  of  rain,  and  I  walked  the  whole  of  the  distance  between 
the  two  leaders,  as  a  few  inches  to  right  or  left  would  have  proved 
perilous  to  the  carriage  and  its  contents.  A  black  mare  during  the 
night  wrought  with  such  pluck  that  I  at  last  got  much  concerned  for 
her.  I  called  to  the  drivers  to  keep  the  mare  back  or  she  would 
drop ;  and  by  the  time  we  got  upon  the  level  road  the  horses  were 
completely  done  up.  After  being  fed  and  sponged  well,  and  enjoying 
two  hours’  rest,  they  carried  us  the  remainder  of  the  journey  with 
apparent  ease. 

We  had  got  into  the  land  of  tall  chimneys,  cotton,  and  soot— 
where  one’s  linen  would  remain  clean  only  about  fifteen  minutes. 
“  Bad  luck  to  it,"  as  an  Irish  friend  would  say ;  no  sooner  had  we 
fitted  up  and  advertised  the  town  than  a  universal  strike  took  place 
amongst  the  operatives.  In  a  short  time  all  was  excitement,  confu¬ 
sion,  and  misery.  I  waited,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  change. 
I  was  in  a  fix,  and  how  to  get  out  of  it  I  did  not  know.  If  my  house 
had  come  to  pieces  I  would  soon  have  had  it  on  a  truck  and  labelled 
for  some  town  far  away  from  smoke  and  starving  weavers.  I  could 
not  put  it  on  a  railway  truck,  as  it  would  not  pass  under  the  bridges. 
“  Nothing  but  a  journey  of  two  hundred  miles  will  take  me  back  to 
my  old  familiar  country,”  I  said. 

I  engaged  horses  to  take  me  all  the  way  to  Cambridge,  with  the 
right  to  stop  at  any  likely  town  on  the  road.  I  was  again  successful 
in  getting  a  team  of  splendid  horses  for  the  journey.  The  principal 
driver  was  the  son  of  the  owner,  who  possessed  eighty  such  animals, 
and  he  undertook  the  journey  for  “a  lark.”  John,  who  was  a 
thorough  Lancashire  farmer  both  in  appearance  and  action,  having 
laid  in  a  store  of  food  both  for  man  and  beast,  the  studio  during  the 
journey  was  converted  into  a  hayloft. 

On  Tuesday  morning  we  left  Burnley  on  our  first  day’s  journey. 
We  met  groups  of  pale-faced  mechanics  singing  mournful  appeals  for 
help  during  the  strike.  We  pulled  up  for  the  night  four  miles  short 
of  Manchester.  Early  next  morning  we  were  on  our  way,  and,  just 
as  the  large  city  of  merchant  princes  was  waking  up  to  turn  on  the 
machinery  for  another  day— just  as  the  streets  were  crowded  with 


ghostly  samples  of  humanity  hurrying  on  to  their  routine  labour 
amidst  the  rattle  of  wealth-creating  machinery — we  were  leaving  it 
behind,  and  slowly  approaching  the  town  of  Stockport.  While  passing 
through  it  we  were  followed  by  groups  of  children  calling  out — “Are 
you  not  going  to  exhibit  here,  Maister  ?  ” 

We  soon  left  Lancashire,  with  all  its  wondrous  producing  power, 
for  beautiful  Derb}^shire.  The  evening  found  us  drawing  near  the 
lovely  spot  called  Whalley  Bridge.  John  and  I  went  ahead  to  look 
out  for  the  night,  and  we  found  an  inn  of  the  true  old  stamp,  with 
its  huge  fireplace  sending  forth  light,  heat,  and  a  sense  of  comfort 
to  the  traveller’s  heart  as  he  entered.  Tea  for  the  whole  travelling 
corps  was  ordered — and  such  a  tea  !  Whether  from  the  sharp 
stomach  after  a  day’s  travel  or  from  the  table  loaded  with  fresh  eggs 
and  butter,  corn  beef  and  ham,  excellent  tea  and  cream,  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  pleasure  of  that  tea  in  that  old-fashioned  hotel  I  have 
not  yet  forgotten. 

Next  day,  towards  noon,  found  usj  crossing  Axedge,  the  high¬ 
est  ridge  in  England,  and  descending  upon  the  celebrated  town 
of  Buxton,  which  lay  in  a  lovely  basin  formed  by  a  girdle  of  richly- 
coloured  hills.  While  the  horses  were  feeding  we  had  a  sight  of  the 
splendidly-fitted  baths,  the  castle  with  all  its  associations,  where  poor 
and,  as  Froud  has  it,  bad  Queen  Mary  was  once  confined.  Here  we 
met  an  individual  who  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do,  and  was 
anxious  we  should  see  the  most  of  the  place  and  the  neighbourhood. 
He  assured  us  that  if  John  and  I  would  allow  the  carriage  to  go  on, 
and  follow  him,  he  would  take  us  where  the  most  lovely  scenery  was 
to  be  found.  John  was  desirous  to  go,  and  I  assented. 

The  programme  was  that  we  should  follow  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  diverge  about  four  miles  further  on.  But  we  no  sooner  entered 
the  gorge  than  the  precipitous  rocks  rose  grandly  on  each  side, 
and  we  went  on  thus  mile  after  mile.  Higher  and  higher  rose  the 
wild,  grey  turrets,  standing  clear  against  the  sky,  just  as  patient 
Time  had  slowly  chiselled  them.  I  said  to  our  guide — “  When 
shall  we  get  out  of  this  glen?”  for  I  was  about  exhausted.  He 
answered  vaguely.  I  said  to  John  (aside) — “  He  is  insane,  I  believe.” 
At  last  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  be  so.  Being  done 
up  for  want  of  strength,  I  was  partially  blind  to  the  solitary 
grandeur  that  surrounded  us.  I  called  a  parley.  “  How  are  we 
to  get  out  of  this  gorge  ?  ”  About  what  lay  before  us  the  guide  could 
tell  us  nothing,  and  to  all  appearance  we  might  have  to  go  on  thus 
for  miles.  To  return  back  I  was  unable.  I  surveyed  the  precipice, 
and  observed  that  it  was  well  covered  with  hazel  and  other  gnarled 
wood.  I  proposed  an  ascent,  relying  on  my  hands  to  prevent  my 
falling.  We  made  the  attempt,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  we 
gained  the  top.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  for  a  mile  but  naked  fields. 
By  the  position  of  the  sun  I  said  we  must  steer  in  a  certain  direction. 

By-and-by  we  saw  the  carriage  standing  by  a  lonely  inn  about 
ten  fields  off ;  but  how  to  get  to  it  I  did  know.  Long-continued  dis¬ 
appointment  had  injured  my  health,  and  I  said  if  I  had  some  food 
I  could  hold  out.  I  laboured  on,  and  at  length  crossed  the  last  field. 
After  I  got  food  and  rest,  we  took  leave  of  our  not  soon-to-be- for¬ 
gotten  Buxton  guide.  During  the  afternoon  we  passed  Haddon 
Hall,  and  the  picturesque  little  town  of  Matlock.  All  this  country 
is  as  rich  as  can  be  with  work  for  the  landscape  photographer.  We 
stopped  at  Bakewell  for  the  night. 

Next  day  we  passed  through  Derby,  and  arrived  at  Nottingham 
on  Saturday  evening ;  there  I  left  the  caravan,  and  took  the  train 
for  Grantham,  determined  to  cast  anchor  and  try  my  luck  at  the 
birthplace  of  Newton.  I  got  a  good  standing  for  my  rooms.  I  sent 
instructions  to  the  drivers  to  come  on  to  Grantham  on  the  Monday. 
Just  one  week,  then,  had  we  been  on  the  road,  at  three  and  six¬ 
pence  per  mile.  I  regretted  to  part  with  Lancashire  John  ;  he  was 
a  man  with  a  kind,  large  heart  in  a  rude  case.  Through  the  whole 
journey  John  never  was  other  than  the  common  driver,  although 
he  could  have  written  an  honourable  cheque  for  £ 2 0,0 00.  I  saw 
John  and  his  man  “  Friday  ”  on  their  way  back  to  their  home,  and 
I  turned  my  attention  to  fitting  and  cleaning,  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  business.  Here  I  must  break  off,  and  continue  in  my  next 
communication.  Scintilla. 


LEHRBUCH  DER  PHOTOGRAPHIE.* 

The  term  “characteristic”  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  text,  and  the 
question  arises — What  is  meant  by  it  ?  All  exterior  and  distinguishing 
marks  which  are  necessary  for  a  comprehensive  and  truthful  representa¬ 
tion  are  called  characteristic.  The  writer  of  a  letter,  for  example,  even 
if  not  actually  engaged  with  his  pen,  is  characterised  by  his  hand.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  in  the  representation  of  such  a  person  to  omit  the 
hand  or  to  hide  it  behind  reams  of  paper,  avenues  of  inkstands,  or 
blotting  apparatus.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  necessary  to  add  to 
*  Continued  from  page  686. 
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the  exhibitions  of  limbs  those  of  other  objects  calculated  to  bring  out 
the  idea.  How  would  it  be  possible  to  faithfully  represent  a  drunkard 
without  his  glass,  or  a  gambler  without  dice  or  cards  ?  Many  people 
believe  these  accessories  to  be  sufficient.  They  portray  young  baccha¬ 
nalians  with  uplifted  glasses  sometimes  overflowing  with  champagne ; 
but  the  face,  the  expression,  is  cold  and  dry.  The  model  looks  as  if 
well  aware  of  its  being  but  a  model,  and  its  expression  betrays  that  the 
sparkling  beverage  in  the  glass  is  but  beer.  A  representation  of  this 
kind  is  not  only  incomprehensible  but  untrue.  A  woman  folding  her 
hands  is  not  necessarily  in  a  prayerful  attitude,  unless  her  mien  respond 
to  her  gesture.  It  is  the  same  with  ordinary  portraits.  A  photo¬ 
graphic  portrait  taken  under  the  influence  of  top  illumination  charac¬ 
terises  a  state  of  mind  which  to  the  sitter  is,  as  a  rule,  entirely  foreign. 
Side  and  fore  light  represent  the  true  character  of  a  man  as  little. 

A  great  artist  requires  but  little  in  order  to  express  the  characteristic 
of  a  person ;  the  photographer  requires  much— often  too  much.  This  is 
just  the  difference  between  art  and  photography  :  the  artist  makes  the 
most  of  distinguishing  marks,  and  tones  down  or  lessens  the  others  in 
effect;  the  merely  mechanically- working  photographer  reproduces  all 
with  equal  prominence,  even  the  most  trifling  adjuncts. 

But  every  human  being  has  a  character  of  his  own — principles  of 
action  especially  belonging  to  him  (some  have  none  at  all).  Many  there 
be  who  act  without  thinking  much  about  it — caring  nought  about  con¬ 
sequences-— passing  over  everything,  even  the  most  serious  subjects, 
with  a  light  heart,  and  always  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  things. 
They  are  optimists ;  the  others,  the  pessimists,  take  everything  from 
the  dark  side.  , 

If  the  true  character  of  a  man  is  to  be  reproduced  in  his  likeness  it  can 
be  achieved  in  two  different  ways — either  the  form  is  represented  at  rest 
or  in  action.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  portrait  takers  should  not 
depict  actions.  This  is  very  true,  but  it  allows  of  modification  when  we 
look  upon  works  of  art,  such  as  the  movement  in  Bietschel’s  statue  of 
Luther.  On  beholding  this  figure  it  seems  to  thunder  out  that  memo¬ 
rable  sentence — 4  4  Here  stand  I ;  I  can  no  other.  God  help  me !  Amen.  ” 
If  Luther  be  brought  before  us  here  in  the  form  of  a  hero,  that  form  is 
justifiable,  although  we  may  learn  or  know  that  this  man,  represented 
in  toga  and  full  manly  power,  appeared  at  Worms  in  his  cassock,  and 
that  at  the  time  he  was  so  thin  that  one  could  almost  have  blown 
through  both  his  cheeks.  Supposing  Rietschel  had  rendered  these 
marks  faithfully,  instead  of  an  uplifted  brow  and  his  muscular  fist  on 
the  book  we  should  have  an  Augustine  friar  but  not  a  Luther.  In 
representing  his  hero  Rietschel  deviated  from  facts,  but  he  gained 
immensely  in  characteristic. 

For  centuries  artists  are  occupied  with  the  creation  of  a  telling  repre¬ 
sentation  of  some  historical  or  mythical  personage ;  but  they  try  in  vain, 
and  all  their  endeavours  are  put  into  the  shade  as  soon  as  the  God- 
inspired  genius  appears  on  the  field.  He,  imbued  with  a  true  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  grandeur  of  his  task,  solves  the  problem  in  so  striking  and 
convincing  a  manner  that  the  figure  becomes  a  model,  an  ideal,  which 
is  continuously  imitated  until  it  becomes  typical.  Thus  we  have  the 
Zeus  and  Athene,  by  Phydias,  and  Hercules,  by  Lysippus. 

There  are  but  few  people  whose  features  express  their  character 
purely  and  completely.  Physiognomical  studies  are  not  very  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  I  know  persons  whose  compressed  lips  seem  to  indicate  slyness 
and  malignity,  whose  small,  greenish  eyes  seem  full  of  hidden  and  false 
designs,  and  yet  these  very  persons  are  found  to  be  the  most  amiable 
men,  and  men  of  undisputed  probity.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
individuals  of  such  noble,  open,  and  simple  countenance  that  at  first 
sight  they  gain  one’s  goodwill  or  affection,  and  yet  how  often  do  these 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  scandalous  rogues !  Many  men  run  through 
the  world  as  embodied  lies,  and  they  not  rarely  find  their  way  into  an 
atelier  in  order  to  be  photographed.  The  photographer  is  to  make  a 
portrait  of  such  a  creature,  which  is  not  only  to  give  the  features  in  a 
most  faithful  manner,  but  which  also  is  to  express  a  character  of  this 
mortal  that  is  often  in  the  most  striking  contrast  with  his  exterior  ex¬ 
pression.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  belongs  to  the  full  and 
complete  appearance  of  a  man.  Some  appear  absolutely  enchanting  in 
speaking,  singing,  or  gesticulating ;  some  only  appear  to  advantage  in 
company,  where  their  wit  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  great  number 
of  people ;  some  are  only  up  to  the  mark  in  the  society  of  ladies ;  others, 
again,  only  in  gentlemen’s  company.  There  are  a  good  many  people  who 
appear  gloomy  or  depressed  in  a  room,  but,  on  being  taken  into  the 
open  air,  beam  with  merriment  and  amiability.  The  honest  countryman 
feels  cramped  in  treading  the  parqueted  floor  of  superior  ateliers;  he  is 
only  comfortable  in  his  cottage  room.  All  these  circumstances  affecting 
the  exterior  impressions  of  a  man  are  expressed  in  his  looks. 

A  portrait,  be  it  ever  so  good,  gives  only  an  extract  of  the  man.  It 
may  appear  as  a  speaking,  hardly  a  singing,  one ;  but  it  can  satisfy  only 
partially,  since  the  circumstances  which  would  bring  the  original  out 
cannot  possibly  assist  in  the  portrait.  Artists  who  know  the  persons 
whom  they  intend  to  paint  find  these  matters  difficult ;  how  much  more 
must  the  photographer  be  puzzled  who  is  supposed  to  take  an  entire 
stranger  at  once  !  The  party  intends  catching  a  train  in  twenty  minutes, 
and  is  altogether  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  might  do  for  a  modern 
Mercury,  winged  and  all. 

Then  there  is  another  circumstance  worthy  of  notice.  There  are  but 
ew  people  that  care  to  have  their  characters  faithfully  reproduced.  A 


thief  means  to  look  an  honest  man  on  his  carte;  some  slovenly  old  lady 
must  needs  appear  young  and  elastic ;  servant-girls  must  be  Miss  So- 
and-so  ;  a  tradesman’s  daughter  will  look  a  lady,  and  the  crossing- 
sweeper  a  gentleman.  Their  portraits  are  to  flatter  their  personal 
vanity,  and  to  show  to  advantage  they  must  needs  come  in  something 
particular— in  their  (or  sometimes  other’s)  Sunday  apparel,  which  does 
not  quite  fit  them,  and  is  as  uncomfortable  as  possible.  At  home  papa, 
mamma,  wife,  or  sweetheart  are  called  upon  to  improve  positions  and 
graces  previously  studied  before  the  glass.  Even  eminent  men  are  not 
free  from  fancies  of  this  kind.  Thorwaldsen,  speaking  of  Byron,  who 
had  come  to  him  for  a  sitting,  says  44  He  sat  down  opposite  me;  but 
as  soon  as  I  began  work  he  assumed  a  totally  strange  expression.  I 
called  his  attention  to  this.  4  That  is  the  true  expression  of  my  face,’ 
he  retorted.  4  Indeed  ?  ’  I  replied,  and  finished  his  portrait  as  I  thought 
proper.”  Every  one  acknowledged  the  bust  to  be  an  excellent  likeness 
except  Lord  Byron  himself,  who  said  it  was  not  at  all  like  him ;  he 
looked  much  more  miserable  in  reality.  “At  that  time  he  appeared 
determined  to  appear  unhappy,”  says  Thorwaldsen.  But  what  could 
have  been  done  supposing  Byron  had  applied  to  a  photographer  for  his 
likeness  ?  What  could  the  photographer  have  done  if  the  great  man’s 
miserable  looks  had  been  in  front  of  his  camera  ?  The  photographer  is 
dependent  on  his  sitter;  and  how  many  are  there  who  leave  him 
in  the  lurch  at  the  decisive  moment — not  from  ill-will,  but  purely  from 
nervousness.  A  great  deal,  indeed,  depends  upon  the  ways,  tact, 
and  manners  of  the  artist. 

Photography,  as  a  rule,  deals  chiefly  with  representations  of  quick 
moments;  it  rarely  attempts  the  taking  of  an  object  en  genre — that  is, 
engaged  in  some  harmless  occupation,  such  as  reading,  writing,  looking 
at  a  picture,  playing,  artisans  at  work,  children  at  play,  &c.  In  repro¬ 
ducing  movements  of  this  kind  only  a  particular  moment  can  be  arrested, 
and  it  is  important  to  decide  upon  the  most  appropriate  one.  Care  has 
to  be  taken,  not  only  with  the  artistic  arrangement  and  with  the  har¬ 
mony  of  lines  and  drapery,  but  also  with  the  action.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  blacksmith  swinging  a  sledge  and  dropping  it  right  heavily  on  a  wedge. 
If  the  last  moment  of  this  action  were  pictured  it  would  appear  weak. 
Much  more  lively,  more  true,  and  more  comprehensive  appears  the 
picture  where  the  man  has  the  hammer  in  full  swing  above  his  head. 
The  most  simple  movements,  such  as  walking,  for  instance,  present 
similar  and  important  differences.  Not  every  phase  is  equally  com¬ 
prehensible.  Many,  surely,  have  noticed  the  peculiar  effects  obtained 
in  momentary  pictures  of  persons  walking.  One  leg  brought  forward 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  our  natural  mode  of  proceeding,  but  it  looks 
curious  in  a  picture.  The  attitude  seems  to  be  that  of  a  dancer,  or  a 
recruit  taken  through  his  military  exercise.  It  must  be  considered  that 
our  walk  is  by  no  means  a  simple  movement. 

In  stepping  out  we  tread  on  the  fore  foot  and  lift  the  other  heel  at  the 
same  time.  The  toes  of  the  hind  foot  give  the  spring  for  bringing  out 
that  foot,  which  is  brought  forward  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  next 
movement.  Of  all  these  movements  that  is  the  most  characteristic  one 
which  causes  the  step  forward  ;  that  is,  when  the  hind  foot  imparts  the 
impetus  for  the  moving  onward.  Hence  it  is  this  movement  which  is 
chosen  by  artists  in  representing  walking  figures.  It  is  not  only  the 
most  characteristic  but  it  also  indicates  the  firmest  position.  Examples 
are  to  be  found  in  Thorwaldsen’s  works,  and  in  Konewka’s  scene  from 
Faust.  The  two  soldiers  in  the  latter  work  of  art  have  a  military  step  about 
them  which  is  perfectly  in  character  there.  More  solemn  processions 
are  differently  characterised.  In  the  one  of  the  Parthenon  the  female 
figures  touch  the  ground  with  both  feet  at  once.  It  is  manifest  how 
difficult  it  is  to  represent  action  characteristically.  It  is  still  more  with 
the  representations  of  peculiar  moods.  Bendeman’s  weeping  Jeremiah  has 
the  expression  of  a  vexed  man  or  one  affected  with  some  bodily  pain. 
The  hand,  instead  of  supporting  the  head,  is  placed  sideways,  and  seems 
to  push  the  head  that  way.  Forster  mentions  how  untrue  the  picture 
of  a  praying  person  appears  with  her  neck  stiff  instead  of  bent,  and  the 
fingers  of  her  hands  just  touching  instead  of  being  folded.  Such  a  figure 
reminds  one  of  those  sinners  who  come  to  church  for  the  sake  of  meeting 
some  one  there,  and  who  have  a  great  deal  more  consideration  for  their 
surroundings  than  for  their  God.  But  it  is  exactly  these  premeditated 
positions  that  the  photographer  comes  in  contact  with.  The  models  are 
well  aware  that  they  must  assist,  anu  it  is  consequently  very  difficult 
for  them  not  to  be  affected. 

The  greatest  care  in  this  respect  has  to  be  taken  with  actors  and 
actresses.  They  imagine  that  they  know  things  better  than  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  Are  they  not  artists  themselves,  well  versed  in  the  assuming 
of  graceful  positions  and  movements?  Unfortunately  these  people 
forget  too  often  that  what  is  effective  on  the  stage  is  by  no  means  so  in 
a  portrait.  On  the  stage  many  allowances  must  be  made.  Even  a  not 
strictly  beautiful  movement  creates  no  disturbance,  simply  because  it 
passes  off  quickly.  But  fix  such  gestures  in  a  picture,  and  the  effect  is 
more  than  striking. 

The  picture  of  an  individual  pulling  off  a  glove,  with  his  arm  extended 
as  if  he  were  about  to  unsheath  some  gigantic  sword  is,  therefore,  abso¬ 
lutely  ridiculous.  Not  any  the  more  picturesque  are  the  figures  taken 
by  painters  after  living  models.  Giants  hurling  rocks,  for  instance, 
whose  very  ease  in  their  muscles  indicates  that,  instead  of  a  stone,  the 
original  held  a  light  piece  of  wood  in  his  fists,  are  absurdities  of  this 
kind. 
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Garments,  also,  are  a  difficulty.  In  walking,  the  static  forces  and 
the  action  of  the  air  bring  about  a  flowing  backwards.  Nothing  looks 
more  unnatural  in  a  photograph  than  moving  figures  with  loose  drapery. 
Movements  which  require  such  flowing  garments  for  their  characteristic 
are  not  fit  for  photographic  representation.  If  phases  of  such  move¬ 
ments  are  to  be  taken,  let  the  dresses  be  as  close  fitting  as  possible. 
The  stiffness  apparent  in  photographs  of  mimics  and  dancers  representing 
an  action  is  hereby  explained. 

Whatever  may  be  selected  as  a  characteristic  object,  let  it  always  be 
the  rule  to  avoid  the  unbeautiful.  Lessing  says  that  artists  of  antiquity 
never  formed  a  Fury.  Medusa’s  head,  the  sight  of  which  turned  every¬ 
thing  into  stone,  was  represented  by  them  so  as  to  appear  beautiful  in 
spite  of  its  terror-inspiring  aspect.  The  knowledge  of  the  beautiful, 
however,  cannot  be  acquired  as  one  learns  a  set  of  tables.  There  must 
be  the  natural  talent.  Study  can  but  enlarge  but  not  create.  There 
are  a  good  many  photographers  to  whom  Mother  Nature  has  been  a  step¬ 
mother  in  this  respect.  They  should,  however,  learn  from  what  has 
been  said  what  to  avoid.  They  can  copy  a  good  work  if  even  they 
cannot  produce  an  original  one. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

In  Re  Disderi  &  Co. 

In  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court,  on  Monday  last,  the  12th  inst.,  before 
Vice-Chancellor  Sir  R.  Malins,  the  affairs  of  this  defunct  company  were 
before  the  Court. 

It  appeared  that  the  claimants,  Messrs.  Jocelyn,  Browne,  Boyle, 
Brownlow, .  and  Hay  had  been  five  of  the  directors  of  the  above  com¬ 
pany,  now  in  liquidation ;  and  they  claimed  that  the  25  shares  for  which 
they  were  each  of  them  registered  should  be  treated  as  fully  paid  up. 
The  official  liquidator,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  the  claim,  giving  the 
following  version  of  the  alleged  payment.  The  claimants  were  nominees 
of  M.  Disderi,  the  promoter  of  the  company,  by  whom  they  had  in  fact 
been  placed  upon  the  board  of  directors.  By  the  articles  of  association 
no  person  could  be  a  director  who  did  not  hold  at  least  25  shares  in  the 
company,  and  accordingly  they  had  received  from  M.  Disderi  cheques 
for  £250  each,  being  the  amount  payable  on  25  shares  of  £10.  They 
then  endorsed  the  cheques  to  the  secretary  in  payment  of  their  shares ; 
and  being  thus  qualified  as  directors,  proceeded  to  negotiate  on  behalf 
of  the  company  the  purchase  of  M.  Disderi’s  photographic  business ;  the 
purchase-money  was  fixed  at  £170,000,  whereof  £168,000  was  to  be  in 
paid-up  shares,  and  £2,000  in  cash.  The  cash  payment  was  at  once 
made  by  the  secretary  handing  back  to  M.  Disderi  his  own  eight  cheques 
for  £250  each,  and  thus,  the  money  being  home  again,  the  transaction 
was  complete. 

Mr.  Glasse,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Winterbotham,  for  the  claimants,  contended 
that  the  payment  to  the  secretary  by  M.  Disderi’s  cheques  was  a  good 
payment,  and  relieved  the  claimants  from  all  further  liability  on  their 
shares. 

Mr.  Cotton,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  N.  Higgins,  for  the  official  liquidator, 
argued  that  the  whole  operation  was  illusory,  and  that  nothing  had  in 
fact  been  paid. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  adopted  the  latter  view  entirely,  animadverting 
in  strong  terms  upon  the  unbecoming  nature  of  the  transaction,  which 
he  characterised  as  a  ridiculous  farce,  and  the  directors  as  M.  Disderi’s 
dummies. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 
Philosophical  Institution. 

,,  22nd . 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  present  session  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  the  13th  instant, — Dr.  Mann  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  con¬ 
firmed,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 
Lieut. -Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  Messrs.  Warwick  Brooks,  A.  Chambers, 
William  Blair,  Andrews,  W.  Downie,  Earl,  C.  J.  Fox,  A.  C.  Fradelle, 
Ford,  A.  Nicholls,  F.  Piercy,  H.  T.  Reid,  i  L.  Russell,  and  Marshall 
Wane. 

After  some  gentlemen  had  been  put  in  nomination  to  fill  the  vacan¬ 
cies  occurring  in  the  Council  by  rotation  and  death  for  election  at  the 
annual  meeting, 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a  dipper  made  of  old  and  unvarnished  lance- 
wood  by  Mr.  Day,  of  Bournemouth.  It  consisted  of  three  long  strips 
of  wood  an  inch  or  two  apart,  connected  together  by  a  crosspiece  of 
wood  at  the  top  which  formed  the  handle,  and  by  a  piece  of  silver  wire 


at  the  bottom,  the  glass  plate  resting  on  hooks,  made  of  silver  wire,  at 
the  distance  of  an  inch  and  a-half  from  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
rods.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  dipper  were  freedom  from  the 
adhesion  of  the  plate  to  the  dipper,  and  a  better  draining  of  the  back  of 
the  plate  than  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  flat  glass 
dippers. 

Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard  then  read  a  paper  on  the  reproduction  of  faded 
photographs,  a  short  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  page. 
Several  specimens  were  exhibited,  and  elicited  much  approval. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Spill,  On  Xylonite.  A 
number  of  applications  of  this  new  kind  of  manufacture  were  exhibited. 
Some  explanatory  observations  were  made  by  Mr.  Spiller,  in  answer  to 
questions  by  Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  and  Mr.  Hart,  which  would  not  be 
understood  without  our  readers  having  the  paper  before  them  to  refer 
to. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis, 
the  Chairman  thanked  the  various  gentlemen  for  their  communications. 

At  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  Jun.,  will  read  a  paper  On 
the  Collodio- Bromide  Process. 

— ♦ — 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
8th  instant,— The  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  read  a  paper  on  Edwards's  New  Combination  Print¬ 
ing  Frame.  [See  page  589.]  In  the  course  of  the  paper  and  at  its  close 
the  subject  was  illustrated  by  the  mode  of  action  of  the  frame  being 
shown.  A  considerable  number  of  pictures  obtained  by  its  means  were 
also  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  the  inventor  of  the  apparatus  in 
question.  These  elicited  general  admiration. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  that  he  might  supplement  Mr.  Taylor’s  remarks 
by  observing  that,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulties  hitherto  inherent  in 
combination  printing,  they  would  see  much  more  of  that  kind  of  work, 
and,  if  there  was  a  simple  and  easy  method  of  effecting  the  print¬ 
ing,  the  system  would,  from  its  utility,  be  much  practised. 
Hence,  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  if  a  method  of  mechanical  regis¬ 
tration — one  which  did  not  depend  upon  sight  or  skill  in  individual 
prints — were  adopted,  the  conditions  of  success  in  this  department  would 
be  secured.  To  this  end  he  had  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  the  result  was  the  frame  that  was  now  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  In  taking  negatives  for  being  used  with  these  frames  the  fore¬ 
grounds  must  be  taken  in  the  studio  at  the  same  time  as  the  figure,  so 
as  to  make  the  shadows  more  natural  and  harmonious.  Very  effective 
foregrounds  might  be  formed  by  the  aid  of  dried  grass,  shrubs,  or 
ferns,  so  arranged  that  the  pots  in  which  they  grow  should  not  be  seen, 
and  cork  bark,  which  gave  an  excellent  representation  of  rocks  and 
stones.  The  background  should  be  light,  and  graduated  towards  the 
bottom.  A  little  loose  hay  scattered  upon  the  floor  served  for  turf  and 
also  hid  the  line  where  the  background  joined  the  floor.  This  might 
serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  foreground  when  the 
picture  was  intended  to  represent  a  full-length  figure  with  an  outdoor 
background.  Mr.  Edwards  then  described  in  detail  the  method  of 
cutting  the  masks,  from  which  it  appeared  that  this,  which  might  at 
first  sight  be  considered  very  difficult,  was  an  operation  that  could 
easily  be  performed  by  any  careful  manipulator.  Mr.  Edwards  concluded 
by  intimating  his  intention  of  doing  away  in  future  with  the  license  fee 
for  using  the  frames.  It  was  only  requisite  that  they  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  him  or  his  agents.  (Applause. ) 

The  Chairman  said  that  they  were  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Taylor  for 
his  paper,  and  to  Mr.  Edwards  for  his  supplementary  remarks,  as  well 
as  for  exhibiting  such  a  fine  collection  of  pictures  as  those  before  them. 
It  was  not  required  that  he  (the  Chairman)  should  speak  any  words  of 
praise  of  the  invention  ;  its  value  would  be  appreciated  by  them  all. 
The  whole  photographic  world  had  felt  the  desirableness  of  getting  rid 
of  the  inevitable  curtain  and  chair,  and  Mr.  Edwards,  by  means  of  the 
frame  before  them,  had  opened  up  a  new  field  in  artistic  photography, 
rendering  combination  printing  much  more  common  and  simple.  The 
registration  was  so  perfect  that  it  was  not  possible  in  these  specimens 
to  detect  anything  out  of  place.  He  specially  admired  a  transparency, 
the  tone  of  which  was  very  fine. 

In  reply  to  a  question, 

Mr.  Edwards  said  the  transparency  referred  to  had  been  produced  by 
a  dry  collodion  process. 

[We  may  at  this  stage  interpolate  an  editorial  remark  to  the  effect 
that  the  tone  of  this  transparency  was  similar  to  that  of  some  exquisite 
opal  pictures  that  we  saw  at  Mr.  Keith’s  establishment  when  attending 
the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool,  and  which  we 
described  as  the  finest'that  we  had  ever  seen.  We  mention  this  somewhat 
particularly  because  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  a  fine,  transparent, 
velvety,  warm,  purple  tone  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  picture  that  has 
been  developed.  Such  an  opinion  is  quite  at  variance  with  fact.] 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  thought  that  the  new  frame  would  be  useful  to 
landscape  photographers  in  enabling  them  to  introduce  clouds  where 
they  could  not  otherwise  be  done,  at  least  by  the  methods  now  in  use 
for  the  purpose.  It  was  sometimes  desirable  to  print  in  a  dark  cloud 
against  a  light  building ;  this,  by  means  of  the  frame  before  them,  oould 
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easily  be  done.  An  interesting  question  might  arise,  viz.,  whether  by 
its  agency  a  more  perfect  view  of  a  landscape  might  not  be  produced  by 
taking  two  negatives  from  the  same  spot — one  of  them  being  fully  ex¬ 
posed  so  as  to  secure  all  the  details  of  the  deepest  shadows,  the  other 
exposed  solely  with  a  view  to  the  high  lights.  As  they  all  knew,  both 
of  these  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  in  a  single  nega¬ 
tive;  his  idea  was  to  combine  in  one  print  the  excellencies  in  each  of  a 
pair  of  negatives  obtained  under  these  circumstances,  which  combina¬ 
tion  could  be  effected  by  means  of  the  new  frame. 

Some  conversation  followed  on  this  topic,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Davis  was  a  perfectly  practicable  one. 

Mr.  Blanchard  considered  the  invention  extremely  ingenious.  The 
very  perfect  manner  in  which  the  prints  exhibited  had  been  produced 
ought  to  convince  the  most  sceptical.  He  did  not  think  the  frames 
were  to  be  limited  to  small  sizes,  as  they  could  be  made  of  large  dimen¬ 
sions  with  equal  advantage.  He  could  see  a  use  for  it  in  the  removal  of 
an  objectionable  feature  in  one  landscape  negative  and  supplying  its 
place  from  another ;  there  might  be  combination  landscapes  as  well  as 
combinations  of  portraits  and  landscapes. 

After  some  observations  by  Messrs.  Simpson,  Foxlee,  Henderson, 
Dunmore,  and  others,  the  subject  was  dropped. 

Mr.  Taylor  handed  round  for  examination  a  number  of  photographs 
of  English  cathedrals,  each  of  which  formed  the  illustration  to  a  beauti¬ 
fully-printed  hand-book  describing  the  particular  cathedral.  These, 
he  said,  had  been  published  by  Messrs.  Pumphrey  Brothers,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and,  when  it  was  considered  that  each  hook  contained  eight 
pages  of  matter,  was  printed  on  stout  toned  paper,  and  was  further 
illustrated  by  one  large  and,  in  some  instances,  twelve  small  photographs, 
the  retail  price  of  which  was  only  sixpence,  they  could  not  fail  to  impress 
one  with  amazement  how  it  could  be  done,  seeing  that  the  photographs 
alone  were  worth  more  money. 

Much  interest  was  created  by  the  exhibition  of  these  illustrated  hooks. 
Mr.  Cobb  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Some  Remarks  on  General  Appli¬ 
cations  of  Photography,  with  an  Account  of  a  Method  of  Making  a 
Combined  Negative.  [See  page  590.]  Mr.  Cobb  exhibited  in  illustration 
of  his  paper  a  neat  little  picture,  together  with  the  negative  produced 
in  the  manner  described  in  his  communication. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Cobb  for  his  paper,  on  which  there 
was  no  discussion  save  a  few  explanatory  questions  and  replies,  there 
being  still  much  business  before  the  meeting.  He  (the  Chairman) 
then  intimated  that  as  it  was  the  annual  meeting  they  would  receive 
the  Secretary’s  report,  and  then  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers  and 
council  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Your  Committee,  in  presenting  the  Annual  Report  for  the  session  now  ended, 
desire  to  state  that  their  term  of  office  has  extended  over  a  very  lengthened 
period,  arising  from  the  change  in  the  termination  of  the  current  year  to 
December  instead  of  to  June.  They  trust  that  the  alteration  will  be  found  to 
have  carried  out  the  desired  object,  viz.,  to  simplify  the  transactions  of  the 
Society,  by  bringing  them  all  under  onedate,  instead  of  part  of  two,  as  formerly. 

Your  Committee  have  the  pleasing  duty  to  announce  that  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  members  has  been  fully  sustained,  the  places  of  those  who  have  left 
having  been  filled  up  by  many  new  members. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  very  high  eminence  to  which  the  art-science 
of  photography  has  now  attained,  and  whilst  as  it  were  resting  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  soar  higher  still,  it  might  be  said  that  it  is  travelling  upon  a  level  path¬ 
way,  so  that,  looked  at  from  such  a  standpoint,  the  meetings  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  have  quite  kept  up  the  interest  which  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed. 

As  this  Society  has  always  encouraged  and  fostered  rising  talent,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  would  urge  upon  its  younger  members  the  desirability  of  pressing 
forwards  to  the  front,  and  taking  upon  them  a  more  active  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  advancement  of  photography  in  general. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  during  the  session On  the  Aspects 
and  Prospects  of  Photography ,  by  Mr.  S.  Fry.  On  Recent  Improvements  in 
Carbon  Printing ,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson.  (This  subject  was  illustrated  by  Mr. 
J ohnson  going  through  the  whole  of  the  manipulations  connected  with  carbon 
printing.)  On  Podges,  by  Mr.  Dunmore.  Photography  as  an  Aid  to  the  Artist , 
by  Mr.  Croughton.  Some  General  Remarks  on  Applications  of  Photography , 
with  an  Accotmt  of  a  Method  of  Making  a  Combined  Negative ,  by  Mr.  Cobb. 
On  Combination  Printing-Frames ,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor. 

The  question  box  has  again  been  the  means  of  affording  matter  for  most  inte¬ 
resting  discussions.  The  questions  selected  were  “  Can  a  faded  photograph 
be  restored  ?”  “  Which  is  the  best  method  of  vignetting  portraits  ?”  “  Which 
s  the  best  method  of  combining  natural  foregrounds  and  backgrounds  with 
portraits  ?” 

Two  meetings  have  been  devoted  to  a  conversation  upon  each  of  the  great 
exhibitions  held  in  Conduit-street  during  the  session ;  and,  lastly,  the  minor 
exhibition  meeting  amongst  the  members  has  fully  carried  on  the  interest  of 
those  previously  held. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  also  exhibited  photographs  and  objects  of 
interest  connected  with  the  art-science  : — Messrs.  Blanchard,  Chancellor,  Cobb, 
H.  Cooper,  Cocking,  Croughton,  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  Dunmore,  Edwards, 
Howard,  Hunter,  Henderson,  Baynham  Jones,  W.  H.  Price,  H.  P.  Robinson, 
Rogerson,  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  and  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

_  In  conclusion :  your  Committee  congratulate  the  members  that  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Society  during  the  session  have  been  full  of  varied  interest,  ranging 
from  the  reading  of  a  paper  to  the  simple  conversational  mode  of  carrying  on 
some  of  the  discussions  which  is  a  marked  feature  of  your  Society. 


Treasurer’s  Account. 

Dr.  Treasurer  in  Account  with  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  Cr. 


INCOME. 

To  Balance  from  last  account  ..  £2  19  3 
„  Fifteen  subscribers  to  Christ¬ 
mas,  1870 .  7  17  6 

,,  Eight  do.  do .  4  4  0 


£15  0  9 


EXPENDITURE. 

By  Paid  Mr.  Harman,  prints  ....  £3  12  0 


,,  Secretary,  petty  cash  .  1  10  10 

,,  Hire  of  rooms .  4  14  0 

,,  Gratuity  to  messenger .  0  2  6 

,,  Balance .  5  0  11 


£15  0  9 


The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  officers  and  council : — Presi¬ 
dent:  The  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A. —  Vice-Presidents:  Messrs.  Sebas¬ 
tian  Davis,  Simpson,  and  Blanchard. — Council:  Messrs.  Cobb,  Crough¬ 
ton,  Dunmore,  Elliott,  Johnson,  Hunter,  Price,  and  Taylor.  —  Treasurer: 
Mr.  Fitch. — Secretary:  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking,  57,  Queen’s-road,  Peckham. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Statham  for  the  efficient  way 
in  which  he  had  always  presided  at  their  meetings,  to  Mr.  Cocking,  the 
honorary  secretary,  and  to  the  other  officers  and  council. 

The  annual  dinner  was  announced  to  take  place  on  Saturday  (tomor¬ 
row7)  in  St.  James’s  Hall  Restaurant,  after  which  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Council  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  24th  ult., — T. 
Sop  with,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.  S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
following  members  and  subscribers  were  elected : — 

Col.  J.  R.  Sladen.  Col.  G.  I.  White. 

Lieut.  J.  Butler.  Charles  Copeland,  Esq.,  C.E. 

R.  Wood,  Esq.  E.  R.  Whitwell,  Esq. 

Nowrojee  Manekjee  Settna,  Esq.  E.  Kennard,  Esq. 

H.  D.  Pochin,  Esq.  R.  W.  Armstrong,  Esq. 

E.  R.  Bembridge,  Esq.  Aubrey  Coventry,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Livesey,  Esq.  H.  Sampson,  Esq. 

Mr.  Glaisher  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  fact  of  the 
negatives  having  been  sent  so  much  later  this  year  than  usual,  and  the 
great  difficulty  consequently  experienced  in  obtaining  good  prints  during 
the  months  of  November  and  December  to  submit  to  the  Council. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  in  future  the  negatives  be 
called  in  as  taken. 

Sir  Antonio  Brady  and  W.  D.  Howard,  Esq.,  having  been  proposed 
at  the  previous  meeting,  were  elected  members  of  the  Council. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  meeting  a  considerable  number,  although 
but  a  small  proportion,  of  the  new  pictures,  amongst  which  were  some 
that  were  very  fine,  received  from  new  members. 

A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 


Comsponhetuie. 

— ♦ — 

NEW  SIZE  FOR  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  glad  to  find  that  you  spoke  in 
terms  of  approval  of  an  enlarged  size  for  card  portraits  which  was 
being  adopted  in  Germany,  called  the  “Victoria.”  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  great  improvement,  and  I  wish  now  to  say  a  few 
words  on  behalf  of  a  similar  improvement  in  the  size  of  stereoscopic 
pictures.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  size  laterally,  because  that  is  limited  to 
about  three  inches,  but,  vertically,  the  size  might  advantageously  be 
increased  to'say  four  inches. 

I  am  aware  that  something  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted  by  Messrs, 
Warner  and  Murray  and  Heath  in  the  views  for  their  panoramic  stereo¬ 
scope;  but  the  fault  of  these  pictures  is  that  the  increase  is  far  too  much, 
the  pictures  being  three  inches  wide  by  nearly  six  inches  in  depth. 
The  size  X  have  suggested,  3x4  inches,  could  readily  be  cut  from 
7J  x  4§  plates,  and  card  views,  as  well  as  quarter  plates,  could  also  be 
cut  f  rom  the  same  negative.  Such  an  alteration  in  the  size  would  be  an 
immense  improvement  in  architectural  views  and  interiors  upon  the 
present  stereoscopic  size,  as  it  is  universally  admitted  that  there  is  no 
worse  form  artistically  than  the  square.  Of  course,  the  ordinary  stereo, 
views  could  be  cut  from  the  larger  plate  by  those  who  preferred  them. 

The  uncertainty  which  I  feel  is  whether  the  present  size  of  picture, 
and  the  stereoscope  now  in  such  general  use,  has  not  too  firm  a  hold  upon 
the  public,  and  whether  they  would  care  to  invest  in  a  new  stereoscope. 
This  stereoscope  could,  at  a  little  additional  expense,  be  adapted  for 
both  kinds  of  views,  which  would  be  a  consideration  with  those  who 
had  a  large  number  of  the  ordinary  stereoscopic  views.  That  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  stereo,  views  are  aware  that  the  public  wish  for  something 
larger  is,  X  think,  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  views  are  now  cut  so 
large  as,  in  some  instances,  to  come  quite  to  the  edges  of  the  cards 
upon  which  they  are  mounted. 

Of  course,  unless  there  were  united  action  among  photographers 
generally  to  provide  a  stock  both  of  stereoscopes  and  views,  it  would  be 
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useless  to  attempt  any  alteration ;  but  if  this  were  done  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  plan  I  have  suggested  would  impart  a  great  impetus  to 
the  sale  of  the  stereoscopic  pictures,  as,  I  think,  after  the  first  expense 
of  the  new  stereoscope,  few  persons  would  be  induced  to  buy  the 
smaller-sized  views  if  they  could  meet  with  a  good  assortment  of  the 
larger  ones.  I  can  scarcely  conceive  anything  that  would  be  more 
beautiful  than  glass  transparencies  of  this  description. 

These  are  simply  my  opinions  as  an  amateur.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
what  you  and  your  readers  think  of  the  matter. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Dudley ,  December  13,  1870.  G.  Smith. 

— ♦ — 

PIRATED  INVENTIONS.— HARRISON’S  HEAD-REST. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  Photographers  frequently  complain  that  inventors 
endeavour  to  secure  by  patents  the  profits  of  their  labours,  thereby 
enhancing  the  cost  of  apparatus  and  preventing  free  trade  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  articles  patented.  This  question  has  another  aspect 
which  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  consider. 

I  invented  the  swivel  head-rest  called  “  Harrison’s  Head-rest,”  and  I 
published  it  to  the  world  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
running  the  risk  of  losing  my  interest  in  the  manufacture  of  it  rather 
than  that  my  brother  photographers  should  be  deprived  of  any  advan¬ 
tage  it  might  possess.  I  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  an  enterprising 
manufacturer  in  America  brought  out  a  “  Wilson’s  Head-rest,”  and  the 
drawing  of  it,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  was  so 
plainly  copied  from  this  Journal  that  you  called  attention  to  the  pla¬ 
giarism.  The  only  answer  to  this  remonstrance  was  that  the  woodcut 
appeared  with  slight  alterations,  making  it  appear  a  little  dissimilar  to 
mine. 

It  may  not  be  pleasant  for  an  inventor  to  hear  of  another  receiving 
reward  and  thanks  for  copying  his  invention  without  acknowledgment ; 
but  I  maintain  that  greater  injury  is  done  to  photographers  themselves, 
who  innocently  purchase  an  imitation  the  workmanship  of  which  is 
often  decidedly  inferior. 

Photographers  using  my  rest  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion  that 
the  drawing  appearing  in  your  contemporary  of  last  week  represents 
my  rest,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  the  swivel,  and  is  an  exact  copy 
of  the  drawing  which  appeared  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  on  May  10, 1867 ;  and  I  challenge  Dr.  Vogel,  or  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson, 
of  Philadelphia,  to  prove  a  prior  publication. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Leeds.  December  12,  1870.  James  Harrison. 

CARBON  PRINTING. -MESSRS.  JOHNSON  AND  FIRLING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  the  last  note  of  our  late  employ 6,  Mr. 
Firling,  I  have  only  to  repeat  the  substance  of  my  last  letter,  viz.,  that 
he  was  employed  by  us  on  account  of  his  supposed  knowledge  of  carbon 
printing  at  a  rate  supposed  to  be  commensurate  with  that  knowledge — 
a  rate,  probably,  about  double  what  he  had  ever  before  earned  ;  that  on 
the  first  day  of  his  engagement  the  desirability  of  substituting  a  rigid 
support  (plates  of  zinc,  stretched  canvas,  &c. )  for  the  India-rubber  paper 
when  printing  large  pictures  was  brought  before  him ;  that  if  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  effecting  any  important  discovery  in  this  direction,  that  dis¬ 
covery  would  have  been  the  property  of  the  company,  to  be  secured  by 
them,  if  they  thought  fit,  by  patent,  in  the  name  of  their  servant, 
Firling,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  companies,  firms,  &c. 

But  no  such  invention  or  discovery  made,  and  no  process  or  modifica¬ 
tion  of  process  suggested  or  communicated,  by  him  was  ever  considered 
worthy  of  being  thus  secured,  or  even  of  being  adopted  in  the  company’s 

ractice.  The  only  communication  on  this  subject  which  he  made  was  that 

alluded  to  in  my  last — the  use  of  collodion  on  the  insoluble  film  before 
pressing  it  upon  the  varnished  plate.  I  pooh-poohed  that  communication 
as  I  pooh-pooh  it  now,  and  for  the  reasons  I  gave  in  my  last.  It  is  not 
the  process  I  patented,  and  it  is  not  that  he  now  practises.  A  press 
was  then  needed  to  fix  the  gelatine  film  upon  the  varnished  plate,  but 
no  such  utensil  is  now  needed.  I  only  arrived  at  this  new  mode  of 
effecting  the  adhesion  many  months  after  Mr.  Firling  had  left  us.  I 
can  call  witnesses  who  saw  all  the  different  steps  by  which  this  result 
was  arrived  at. 

In  conclusion :  I  would  point  out  to  your  readers  that  the  claim  now 
set  up  by  Mr.  Firling  as  regards  my  patent  is  only  a  repetition  of  those 
made  by  him  against  Mr.  Bouncy  and  Mr.  Swan,  and  I  believe  with  as 
much  truth ;  at  any  rate,  as  regards  the  former  claim,  I  have  heard  two 
distinct  versions,  totally  inconsistent  with  each  other.  All  have  been 
made  after  the  publication  of  the  things  claimed.  I  challenge  him  to 
produce  or  refer  to  a  single  fact  contained  in  his  several  communications 
to  the  journals  discovered  by  him  in  anticipation  of  others.  Anyone 
who  saw  Columbus  make  the  egg  stand  on  end  could  do  it  after  him, 
and  anyone  might  have  claimed  the  merit  of  previous  knowledge,  if 
sufficiently  unscrupulous. 

I  attribute,  however,  much  of  Mr.  Firling’s  misstatements  to  deficient 
memory.  This  is  evinced  in  several  of  the  matters  contained  in  his 
letters.  To  deficient  memory  may  be  referred  the  gross  discrepancy 


between  his  first  and  second  letters — in  the  former  of  which  the  impor¬ 
tant  communication  was  stated  to  have  been  made  in  the  presence  of  a 
witness ;  in  the  second  version  it  is  I  who  insist  upon  the  presence  of  a 
witness,  but  the  communication  was  made  in  private.  Which  is  the 
correct  version  ?  To  the  same  cause  may  be  referred  the  statement  that 
he  was  only  “  two  or  three  weeks  with  us.”  Will  Mr.  Firling,  after  deli¬ 
berately  writing  that  statement,  again  repeat  it  as  a  test  of  his  veracity 
or  his  memory — that  is,  as  a  measure  of  the  accuracy  of  his  communica¬ 
tions  to  the  public  journals  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  R.  Johnson. 

December  13,  1870. 

THE  ART  IN  LONDON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  your  recent  article  re  showcases,  and  as  I 
imagine  that  I  am  one  of  those  whom  the  cap  fits,  allow  me  to  say  that 
it  is  not  the  easy  matter  you  suppose  to  get  sitters  to  allow  their  por¬ 
traits  to  be  exhibited  in  the  showcase  ;  and  no  respectable  photo¬ 
grapher  would  do  so  without  proper  sanction. 

It  may  be  all  very  well  in  the  provinces  and  in  small  towns  where  the 
patrons  of  art,  from  whatever  motives,  do  not  only  consent  but,  as  I 
understand,  consent  very  gladly  to  have  their  portraits  exhibited  in 
public  ;  but  in  London  this  is  not  the  case,  permission  to  exhibit  a  por¬ 
trait  generally  meeting  with  an  indignant  refusal. 

With  regard  to  a  certain  portrait  said  by  you  to  have  been  ex¬ 
hibited  since  1866,  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  individual 
portrait  doubtless  referred  to  has  only  been  taken  eighteen  months, 
therefore  you  must  have  been  mistaken  in  the  specimen  to  which  you 
pointed. 

It  may  be  stated  on  behalf  of  some  photographers  that  they  are  too 
busy  to  be  able  to  devote  time  to  look  after  the  state  of  their  showcases, 
and  trust  to  what  is  known  in  business  as  “connection”  for  success, 
little  caring  whether  their  showcase  be  exhibited  or  not.  Is  it  not  well 
known  that  some  of  the  most  successful  photographic  artists  in  London 
have  no  showcase  at  all  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  A  London  Photo. 

December  13,  1870. 


Sale  of  Photographs  in  Aid  of  the  Sufferers  in  France. — We 
are  pleased  to  observe  that  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  in  order  to  assist 
the  meritorious  work  of  relieving  the  terrible  distress  in  France,  has 
opened  an  exhibition  of  all  his  art  photographs  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Architectural  Union  Company,  9,  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street,  where 
copies  of  them  all  are  on  sale,  the  profits  of  such  sale  to  be  devoted  to 
the  above  purpose.  If  sufficient  money  is  thus  obtained  a  separate  fund 
will  be  organised  to  relieve  a  special  district  of  France,  or  to  give  assist¬ 
ance  to  Paris  itself  after  it  is  open ;  but  if  the  sum  obtained  fall  short 
of  what  would  be  required  for  such  special  organisation,  it  will  be  paid 
over  to  one  of  the  “war  victims’  funds”  at  present  in  operation.  For 
any  one  in  the  country  unable  to  visit  the  exhibition,  a  list  of  the  prices 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  Rosslyn 
House,  Grove  End  Road,  N.W.  ;  or  at  the  Gallery,  9,  Conduit  Street, 
Regent  Street,  W.  This  exhibition  will  only  be  open  for  a  limited  time, 
and  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four.  There  will  be  no  charge  for 
admission,  but  the  visitors  to  the  gallery  will  be  requested  to  give  their 
address  card  to  the  attendant  at  the  door. 

The  Bulb  Syringe  Applied  to  Photography.— Photography  in  the 
field,  by  the  use  of  wet  plates,  is  subject  to  many  inconveniences,  one 
of  the  greatest  being  the  difficulty  of  washing  the  plate  thoroughly  in 
the  dark  tent  after  development,  especially  if  the  supply  of  water  is 
limited.  This  more  particularly  applies  to  tents  of  a  tripod  form, 
where  all  the  manipulations  are  conducted  on  the  ground.  Until 
recently  I  used  a  tin  cup  or  pint  measure  for  this  purpose,  filling  it  from 
a  bucket  or  stream  of  water,  if  close  by ;  but  often  at  a  critical  moment 
the  cup  would  be  upset  and  the  plate  spoiled  before  the  action  of  the 
iron  could  be  checked.  Some  months  ago  I  noticed  a  plan  of  washing 
adopted  by  Mr.  Jesse  A.  Graves,  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  which 
has  advantages  over  any  plan  that  I  have  seen  used  for  outdoor  work. 
The  apparatus  is  a  bulb  syringe.  Squeeze  the  rubber  bulb  with  the 
hand  so  that  all  air  is  forced  out,  then  place  it  under  water ;  it  will  sink 
at  once  by  its  own  weight,  and  in  a  few  minutes  will  be  filled  and  ready 
for  washing  the  plate.  The  water  cannot  run  out  unless  the  bulb  be 
pressed,  so  that  it  may  be  tossed  into  the  tent  and  lay  in  any  position 
without  spilling.  When  it  is  desirable  to  wash  the  plate  squeeze  the 
bulb,  and  a  stream  of  water  will  be  thrown  over  every  part  of  it  with¬ 
out  wasting  one  half  of  the  water,  as  is  the  case  sometimes  when  pouring 
from  a  tin  cup.  Should  the  surface  of  the  water  from  which  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  taken  be  covered  with  floating  leaves,  sticks,  &c. ,  the  bulb  syringe 
having  a  small  opening  and  being  below  the  surface  of  the  water  sucks 
its  supply  free  from  dirt,  and  cleanses  the  tender  collodion  film  much 
better  than  when  the  water  has  been  dipped  from  the  top.  You  can 
lay  it  down  anywhere  without  fear  of  breaking,  or  carry  it  in  the 
pocket  without  spilling.  A  syringe  of  one  pint  capacity  will  wash  a 
6  4  x  8§  plate  more  thoroughly  than  a  quart  of  water  poured  over  it 
from  a  tin  cup,  and  at  a  great  saving  of  time.— John  C.  Browne  in 
Phil.  Phot, 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  whole-plate  Jamin  lens,  cost  £8,  a  stereo,  camera  (slide  out  of  repair),  and 
a  pair  of  good  single  lenses  will  be  exchanged  for  a  half-plate  Ross’s  lens. — 
Address,  W.  Sharpe,  Madeley,  Salop. 

I  will  exchange  a  very  handsome  dado,  showing  two  sides,  cost  £4,  for  a  Dall- 

-  meyer’s  or  Ross’s  double  combination  stereoscopic  lens  with  rack  and  pinion 
complete. — Address,  Thomas  Kay,  Lark  Hill  House,  Eolton,  Lancashire. 

I  will  exchange  a  15  by  12  portrait  lens  by  a  good  maker,  an  18  by  15  ditto,  a 
15  by  15,  or  a  12  by  12  camera,  for  card  or  cabinet  lenses  of  equal  value  ; 
also  a  thorough  good  microscope  for  triplet  or  card  lens.— Apply,  by  letter, 
to  Mr.  F.  Mason,  4,  Gerrard-road,  Lewisham,  Kent. 

I  will  exchange  the  following,  which  are  all  complete,  viz.  A  Ross’s  10  by  8 
mahogany  folding  camera,  brass  bound,  nearly  new,  cost  £7  10s. ;  Ottewill’s 
bellows  camera  for  plates  10  by  8  ;  one  single  and  two  double  dark  slides  ;  a 
carte  camera,  extra  body,  with  lens  ;  and  a  10  by  8  changing  box  for  one  dozen 
plates,  mounted  in  brass  and  ivory,  registering  lid,  lock  and  key,  with  dark 
slide,  for  a  12  by  10  Dallmeyer’s  wide-angle  lens  or  anything  useful.  Offers 
wanted.— Address,  J.  W.  Beeson,  Wirksworth. 

The  following  are  offered  in  exchange  for  anything  useful  in  photography 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  from  January  1st,  1870,  up  to 
the  present  date.  Photo.  News,  from  January  1st  to  December  24th,  1809; 
from  March  25th,  1870,  up  to  the  present  date.  The  Illustrated  Photo¬ 
grapher ,  from  February  7th,  1868,  to  April  30th,  1869  ;  from  December  31st, 
1869,  to  March  18th,  1870.  Hunt’s  System  of  Photography,  published  at  6s.; 
Wall’s  Manual  of  Photographic  Colouring ,  published  at  6s.  6d.,  all  clean 
and  in  good  condition ;  together  with  a  substantial  and  well-painted  back¬ 
ground  (flatted)  window  scene. — Address,  A.  Burgess,  8,  St.  Thomas-street, 
London,  S.E. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Photograph  Registered — 

W.  A.  Skill,  Lincoln. —  View  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

igTgr  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 


A  Provincial  Photographer.— It  would  be  very  desirable  that  you  and 
other  correspondents  who  write  to  us  about  lenses  should  do  so  more  defi¬ 
nitely  concerning  the  size  of  the  stops.  In  mentioning  the  “  No.  1,”  or  the 
“  No.  4”  stop,  you  speak  about  that  of  which  we  are  quite  ignorant.  Tell 
us  what  is  the  focus  of  your  lens  and  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  in  the 
diaphragm,  and  we  then  possess  data  on  which  to  form  an  opinion.  You 
also  err  in  supposing  that  we  are  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  lenses 
made  in  London.  We  have  no  idea  whatever  what  are  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  lens  about  which  you  inquire,  but  shall  take  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ascertaining  something  respecting  it.  We  believe,  however,  that 
it  will  accomplish  all  that  it  professes  to  do,  the  reputation  of  the  maker 
being  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  that. 

J ohn  Lorrimer. — It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  offer  advice  concerning  the  selection 
of  lenses  and  processes  for  use  in  Australia ;  but  we  suppose  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  prevail  there  are  not  different  in  any  important  respect  from 
those  in  this  country.  If  we  rightly  understand  your  letter,  you  wish  to 
take  views  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  Now  it  will  be  evident  that  a  wet 
process  will  necessitate  a  considerable  amount  of  luggage,  whereas  this  will 
be  greatly  lessened  by  using  dry  plates  and  a  small  camera.  If  you  consider 
that  the  facilities  for  transit  warrant  it,  we  would  advise  the  adoption  of  the 
wet  process ;  if  there  be  any  difficulty  on  this  score  do  not  lose  a  moment  in 
arranging  for  working  the  dry  process.  From  what  we  have  heard  of  the 
keeping  qualities  of  collodio-albumen  plates  that  have  had  a  final  wash 
of  gallic  acid,  we  think  that  if  you  adopted  that  method  of  preparing  them 
they  would  keep  good  for  a  year  or  two  before,  and  probably  a  year  after, 
exposure ;  and  this  surely  would  meet  every  requirement. 


Opal  Glass. — The  artificial  sulphate  of  baryta,  when  mixed  with 
silicate  of  soda  and  spread  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  gives  it  a  beautiful 
milky  appearance.  After  a  few  days,  it  will  form  with  the  silicic  acid, 
which  is  liberated,  a  perfect  combination,  so  that  even  hot  water  will 
not  affect  it.  When  this  glass  is  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature  the 
film  will  be  changed  into  a  beautiful  white  enamel. 

The  Penalties  of  Greatness. — In  an  enumeration  of  the  penalties 
which  the  future  son-in-law  of  the  Queen  will  have  to  endure  in  con- 


Pumphrey  Brothers  (Birmingham). — Received. 

J.  C.  Stevens  and  E.  Dunmore. — Received.  Thanks. 

Received.— Mr.  W.  Blair  on  carbon  printing.  In  our  next. 

Q.  (Brighton). — By  adding  a  little  pulverised  chalk  to  the  solution  of  gold  the 
requisite  condition  will  be  secured. 

M.  M.  G. — Do  not  use  the  hyposulphite  solution  so  often.  It  is  cheap  enough ; 
why,  therefore,  endanger  the  safety  of  your  prints  by  using  it  three  or  four 
times  over  ?  Always  use  fresh  hypo,  for  fixing  prints. 

A.  E.  I.,  <fcc. — A  developer  containing  an  excess  of  citric  acid  is  favourable  to 
the  production  of  cold  tones  ;  follow  this,  if  necessary,  by  a  wash  of  weak 
chloride  of  gold.  The  manual  of  the  Autotype  Company  may  be  obtained 
at  36,  Ratkbone-place,  W. 

F. R.S. — There  is  no  advantage  whatever  to  be  derived  from  increasing  the 
diameter  of  the  lenses.  Many  mistaken  notions  abound  respecting  the  gain 
of  light  that  may  be  anticipated  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  object-glass ; 
but,  as  we  could  easily  show,  this  applies  only  to  images  of  solid  objects,  and 
not  to  transparencies  shown  by  means  of  the  lantern. 

P.  Gray. — The  developer  mentioned  may  be  used  with  great  advantage,  and 
it  gives  good,  clean  pictures.  Hot  water  plates  are  tolerably  sensitive — quite 
as  much  so  as  coffee  plates  are  when  prepared  in  the  usual  way ;  but  coffee 
plates  may  be  made  extremely  sensitive  by  using  a  highly-bromised  collodion, 
exciting  in  a  very  strong  bath,  and  developing  by  the  alkaline  method  of 
Major  Russell. 

A  Carbon  Amateur. — If  Mr.  Sarony  developed  carbon  prints  in  a  similar 
manner,  or  by  the  same  or  an  analogous  process  as  that  adopted  by  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  no  public  mention  of  it  has  ever  been  made.  Mr.  Sarony  is  a  licensee  of 
the  Autotype  Company,  and,  as  you  will  have  seen  from  some  remarks  in  our 
last  number,  works  Mr.  Johnson’s  process;  hence  this  is  evidence  in  itself 
that  your  information  on  the  subject  in  dispute  has  not  been  so  full  as 
might  be  desirable. 

A  Glasgow  Operator.— As  a  clever  operator  in  a  very  “go-ahead”  place 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  decide  for  yourself  what  is  the  best  strength  at  which 
to  employ  cyanide  of  potassium  for  fixing  negatives.  Suppose  that  you  were 
to  devote  a  spare  half-hour  some  of  these  dark  evenings  to  an  investigation  of 
this  matter  and  let  us  know  the  result!  Try  it.  Start  with  a  ten-grain 
solution.  If  you  find  that  it  is  too  strong — that  is,  acts  too  energetically  on 
the  iodide  or  on  the  image  itself^reduce  it  by  adding  water  ;  if  too  weak,  add 
more  cyanide.  What  can  be  more  simple  ? 

C.  R. — We  have  carefully  examined  the  lens,  which  may  now  be  called  for  at 
our  publishing  office.  Our  opinion  is  as  follows  : — The  brass  work  and  the 
back  lens  are  the  genuine  productions  of  the  maker  whose  name  they  bear ; 
but  the  front  combination  is  coarse,  ill-ground,  and  badly  polished,  and 
belongs  to  the  lowest  possible  type  of  optical  productions.  In  its  present 
condition  it  is  quite  worthless  for  photographic  purposes,  but  if  it  had  a  good 
front  lens  it  would  be  a  serviceable  instrument.  The  cost  of  such  a  front 
would  be  somewhere  about  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds. 

G.  B.  Whitson. — The  specimens  are  good  in  the  main,  but  there  are  some 
much  better  than  others.  The  view  of  the  old  cross  in  the  churchyard  is 
very  fine,  and  probably  cannot  be  excelled.  Were  you  to  print  in  a  few  light 
fleecy  clouds  the  effect  would  be  enhanced.  The  Vizier  is  also  good,  but  the 
dress  is  so  very  obtrusive  as  to  detract  from  the  face.  The  small  view  entitled 
Breaking  Waves  is  sharp,  but  it  is  much  too  dark.  Waves  have  a  certain 
degree  of  transparency  about  them  that  is  totally  absent  in  yours.  The 
exposure  should  have  been  longer  or  a  more  rapid  lens  employed. 


nection  with  his  new  position,  Punch  has  the  following: — “  And  lastly, 
hut  not  leastly,  he  will  be  the  prey  and  victim  of  photographers  at  all 
times  of  his  life,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  all  sorts  of  attitudes 
and  costumes.  Already  the  epidemic  is  raging — ‘  Lord  Lome  (just  out).’ 
‘  Marquis  of  Lome.  Beautiful  carle  portrait,  in  Highland  costume, 
Is.  Id.  by  post.’  ‘According  to  the  Glasgow  Herald,  a  photographer 
in  that  city  has  received  orders  from  a  London  house  for  60,000  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome.’  ‘Messrs.  Swamp  and  SwTump  have 
had  the  honour  of  taking  an  admirable  photograph  (carte- de-visile  size) 
of  the  future  husband  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise,’  &c.” 

A  Lilliputian  Newspaper. — We  have  received  a  rather  curious  speci¬ 
men  of  French  ingenuity — a  copy  of  Le  Soir  of  the  25th  November, 
compressed,  by  means  of  photography,  into  a  sheet  measuring  only 
three  and  a-half  by  two  and  a-half  inches.  This  Lilliputian  journal, 
nevertheless,  presents  the  full  contents  of  an  ordinary  full-sized  number, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  good  microscope  can  be  read  easily.  It  is  printed 
on  one  side  only  of  the  little  sheet,  and  is  headed  with  a  notice  that  it 
must  be  read  as  a  transparency — that  is,  against  the  pane  of  a  window, 
and  with  a  magnifying  glass.  This  reduction  of  a  newspaper  to  a  very 
small  size  is  not  new.  It  has  been  often  done  as  a  photographic  curiosity  ; 
but  it  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  its  application  to  practical  business 
purposes,  for  in  this  way  Le  Soir  can  be  sent  out  by  the  balloons  in 
immense  quantities,  without  any  curtailment  of  its  usual  contents. — 
Daily  News. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
For  the  Week  ending  December  14 th,  1870. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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ON  XYLONITE. 

We  this  week  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  paper  on 
“  xylonite  ”  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Journal.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Spill’s  very  interesting  com¬ 
munication  will  be  read  with  much  attention  by  all,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  by  those  who  hope  to  see  some  flexible,  transparent  material 
like  “  xylonite  ”  made  available  for  photographic  purposes,  more 
especially  as  a  partial  substitute  for  glass  plates  for  the  support  of 
the  collodion  film. 

The  solvents  for  ordinary  pyroxyline  being  likewise  solvents  of 
the  xylonite  as  at  present  prepared,  a  difficulty  will  have  to  be  over¬ 
come  before  we  can  expect  to  have  xylonite  plates  for  our  negatives ; 
but  persevering  work  will  do  a  great  deal,  and  has  solved  before  now 
much  more  difficult  problems  than  the  one  suggested.  There  appears 
to  be  no  good  reason,  however,  why  the  xylonite  may  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  the  better  class  of  vessels  employed  in 
photographic  operations ;  we  refer,  of  course,  to  baths  for  holding 
the  nitrate  of  silver  solutions,  to  dippers,  dishes  for  development,  &c. 
If  these  can  be  produced  at  a  reasonable  price  they  would  possess 
the  great  advantage  of  being  less  liable  to  fracture  than  glass  vessels 
of  the  same  kind  or  than  those  of  glazed  earthenware,  at  the  same 
time  surpassing  the  latter  in  power  of  resisting  prolonged  contact 
with  saline  solutions.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  substitution  of 
carefully-tinted  xylonite  for  the  yellow  glass  of  the  photographic 
dark  room  would,  in  many  cases,  prove  a  very  decided  convenience. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  we  should  not  have  referred  to 
this  matter  until  we  had  made  many  experiments  on  the  preparation 
of  xylonite,  if  it  were  not  that  we  have  a  suggestion  to  make  which, 
if  realised,  would  render  Mr.  Spill’s  line  of  investigation  of  excep¬ 
tional  scientific  value.  It  is  well  known  that  common  bisulphide  of 
carbon  is  a  liquid  possessing  very  high  refractive  and  dispersive 
power.  Unfortunately,  the  liquid  is  not  only  very  volatile,  but 
extremely  mobile;  the  former  property  can  be  controlled  easily 
enough,  but  the  latter  difficulty  has  not  been  yet  overcome.  If,  now, 
this  bisulphide  could  be  converted  into  a  very  viscid,  colourless, 
transparent  liquid  without  very  material  dilution  or  reduction  of  re¬ 
fractive  index,  a  great  boon  would  be  conferred  on  opticians,  as  the 
pasty  bisulphide  would  then  become  available  for  use  in  compound 
lenses  and  prisms. 

We  have  just  made  a  few  experiments  on  this  point;  but,  since  we 
employed  a  sample  of  pyroxyline  prepared  at  a  very  low  temperature, 
though  not  with  the  particular  acid  mixture  mentioned  by  Mr.  Spill 
in  his  paper,  the  results  do  not  indicate  more  than  that  our  object 
was  unattainable  with  a  particular  sample  of  cotton. 

We  find  that  camphor,  though  very  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
does  not  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  cotton  in  that  liquid.  We  tried 
the  experiment  both  with  heat  and  without,  but  observed  no  differ¬ 
ence.  Again :  bisulphide  containing  castor  or  linseed  oil  did  not 
effect  the  solution  of  the  cotton ;  but  when  to  the  liquid  containing 
the  linseed  oil  (oxidised)  camphor  was  added,  and  the  resulting  liquid 
digested  with  the  cotton,  the  latter,  though  not  actually  dissolved, 
became  soft  and  somewhat  glutinous — this  result,  of  course,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  solvent  had  some  action  on  it. 


It  is  not  improbable  that  another  sample  of  cotton — probably  such 
as  is  manufactured  for  the  preparation  of  xylonite — might  work  more 
satisfactorily.  We  therefore  venture  to  commend  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Spill  as  one  well  worthy  of  consideration,  since  the 
production  of  a  pasty  liquid — or,  better  still,  a  solid — possessing 
nearly  the  refractive  index  and  dispersive  power  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  would  prove  a  most  valuable  discovery. 


CONCERNING  THE  SIZE  OF  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES. 
In  a  letter  published  in  our  last  number  the  subject  of  a 
change  in  the  size  of  the  stereoscopic  picture  is  advocated,  and  on 
the  same  grounds  as  those  on  which  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Murray 
based  their  advocacy  of  it,  viz.,  the  desirableness  of  increasing  the 
vertical  angle  of  the  picture.  So  far,  so  good ;  we  have  not  only  no 
fault  to  find  with,  but  much  approbation  to  bestow  on,  any  attempt 
to  give  us  more  foreground  in  our  stereoscopic  pictures — a  part  of 
the  print  which,  from  its  proximity,  is  specially  calculated  to  show 
the  more  distant  objects  with  the  greater  effect.  No  fault,  we  repeat, 
is  to  be  found  with  any  attempt  to  increase  the  included  angle  in  a 
vertical  direction ;  but  when  any  extension  is  sought  to  be  made 
laterally  then  the  case  becomes  quite  altered.  When  the  two  pic¬ 
tures  are  mounted  on  one  card  they  must,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  an 
equal  distance  apart  from  each  other  to  that  of  the  human  eyes. 

At  the  present  moment  we  are  not  aware  what  commercial 
success  has  attended  Mr.  Warner’s  endeavour  to  extend  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  his  pictures ;  but  we  presume  it  has  not  been  as  gratifying 
as  he  desired,  and  for  the  following  reason  : — Shortly  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  “  panoramic  stereoscope  ”  (the  designation  given  to 
the  instrument  used  in  the  examination  of  the  new  pictures),  Mr. 
Warner,  satisfied  with  the  good  effect  that  had  been  secured  by 
increasing  the  size  of  the  pictures  from  top  to  bottom,  considered 
that  he  would  improve  it  still  more  by  making  the  photographs 
larger  laterally.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  centres  of 
the°  pictures,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  corresponding  parts 
in  the  distance  of  each  view,  which  ought  to  equal  in  their  measure 
of  separation  from  each  other  the  precise  space  between  the  eyes, 
were  separated  to  such  a  distance  as  to  render  it  for  the  most  part 
impossible  for  a  person  with  ordinary  powers  of  vision  to  see  them  in 
a  combined  form. 

It  is  evident  that  by  the  adoption  of  this  method  of  mounting  pic¬ 
tures — viz.,  having  them  separated  from  each  other  a  distance  of 
three  inches— the  width  of  each  picture  must  be  limited  to  this  size, 
and  any  attempt  to  increase  it  will  be  attended  with  separation  of 
the  centres  on  the  one  hand  and  overlapping  of  the  side  on  the 
other. 

Here  arises  the  question  whether,  apart  from  the  symmetry  in  the 
shape  of  each  picture,  any  advantage  will  accrue  from  increasing  the 
height.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Smith  observes,  that  for  architectural 
views  and  interiors  the  proportion  of  three  to  four  would  be  more 
artistic  than  a  square  picture ;  but  what,  then,  of  landscapes,  in 
which  the  conditions  of  symmetry  would  require  them  to  be  three  by 
two  inches  instead  of  three  by  four  ?  The  majority  of  landscapes 
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look  best  when  the  width  is  in  excess  of  the  height;  and,  contrari¬ 
wise,  many  architectural  subjects — such  as  interiors,  and  in  some 
cases  exteriors,  of  churches — are  most  effectively  rendered  when  the 
vertical  exceed  the  lateral  dimensions.  But  it  would  never  do  to 
have,  in  a  dozen  pictures  of  mixed  subjects,  four  or  five  different 
shapes ;  hence  the  square  shape  is  now  adopted,  because  it  effects  a 
compromise  among  the  various  subjects  that  are  depicted. 

If  the  vertical  extension  of  the  picture  be  sought  with  the  view  of 
showing  more  of  the  subject  than  could  be  done  with  the  usual 
height  and  width  of  three  inches,  then  the  same  end  can  be  secured 
in  a  much  simpler  way.  If,  when  operating  with  a  lens  of  six  inches 
focus,  too  little  of  the  subject  be  depicted  on  the  plate,  why  not  use  a 
lens  of  shorter  focus?  One  of  five  inches  will  include  much  more 
than  one  of  six ;  but  we  know  that  lenses  are  now  made  of  half  these 
focal  lengths,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
picture  to  get  an  extension  of  the  angle  of  view  included.  To  prevent 
such  views  from  having  a  dwarfed  appearance  in  the  stereoscope,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  view  them  through  an  instrument  the  eyepieces 
of  which  are  of  shorter  focus  than  usual,  and  then  they  present  a 
magnificent  and  beautiful  appearance. 

We  believe  that  if  photographers  could  only  realise  the  advantages 
of  having  in  their  stereoscopes  achromatic  eyepieces  of  short  focus, 
few  indeed  would  tolerate  those  with  single  lenses  of  long  focus.  If 
powerful  eyepieces  are  to  be  adopted,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  be  achromatic,  otherwise  the  loss  by  the  introduction  of  pris¬ 
matic  colours  will  far  transcend  the  gain  obtained  by  the  increase  of 
size. 


THE  ECLIPSE  EXPEDITION. 

Our  readers  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  one  portion  of  the  eclipse 
expedition  has  met  with  a  rather  serious  mishap,  having  been 
wrecked  on  the  coast  'of  Catania.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  members  of  the  board  of  intending  observers  suffered 
no  injury,  and  likewise  that  the  scientific  instruments  escaped 
uninjured. 

The  party  which  met  with  this  accident  is  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Norman  Loekyer— a  gentleman  who  has  worked  much  at  the  new 
and  interesting  branch  of  chemical  physics  now  termed  spectrum 
analysis.  We  are  sure  Mr.  Loekyer  will  not  allow  any  opportunity 
for  making  useful  observations  on  the  peculiar  solar  phenomena 
visible  during  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  to  escape  notice. 

The  chief  results  of  the  expedition,  however,  may  be  expected  from 
the  party  which  has  taken  the  station  at  Oran.  The  leadership  of 
this  branch  of  this  important  national  expedition  belongs  to  Dr. 
William  Huggins,  whose  numerous  and  brilliant  discoveries  in 
spectrum  analysis  have  justly  obtained  for  him  the  chief  position 
amongst  British  philosophers  engaged  in  this  branch  of  science. 
Amongst  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  party  is  to  be 
found  that  of  Mr.  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  formerly  editor  of  this 
Journal.  Need  we  say  that  our  art-science  will  have  a  fitting  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  station  ? 

Some  of  the  instruments  with  which  this  portion  of  the  expedition 
is  fitted  are  novel  and  very  interesting ;  but,  more  especially,  we 
may  mention  a  registering  apparatus  devised  by  Mr.  Howard  Grubb, 
C.E.,  of  Dublin,  whereby  the  spectrum  observations  can  be  recorded 
with  great  rapidity  and  accuracy.  We  have  seen  this  very  ingenious 
and  valuable  piece  of  mechanism,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
prove  a  great  luxury  to  the  observers,  who  will  have  to  make  the 
most  of  the  short  time — two  minutes  and  some  twenty  seconds — into 
which  all  their  work  must  be  concentrated. 

Concerning  the  photographic  department  of  the  British  expedition 
we  need  add  nothing  to  the  interesting  account  already  given  by 
Mr.  Harrison  in  the  last  and  present  numbers  of  this  Journal.  We 
would  only  reiterate  the  concluding  remarks  made  by  that  gentleman 
last  week,  and  hope  that  the  negatives  taken  during  the  eclipse,  whether 
good  or  bad,  may  be  left  wholly  untouched.  Few  people  would  be 
so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  a  perfect  photograph  could  be 
obtained  under  such  exciting  circumstances ;  hut  all  justly  place  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  photograph,  and  desire  only  to  see 


whatever  image  may  have  impressed  itself  on  the  plate  during 
exposure — not  a  product  of  the  artist’s  imagination. 

We  were  much  amused  some  time  ago  when  a  scientific  friend 
placed  in  our  hands  “a  print  from  a  negative  taken  during  the 
eclipse  lately  visible  in  America.”  This  print  had  been  handed 
about  in  certain  scientific  circles,  and  duly  admired  and  commented 
upon.  Our  friend  was  rather  disgusted  when  we  showed  him  that 
the  print  was  simply  a  copy  of  a  particularly  fine  drawing  of  the 
solar  phenomenon. 


A  NOTE  ON  HELIOCHROMY. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Thomas,  F.C.S.,  in  an  article  in  another  page,  treats  of  a 
subject  that  has  been  lying  dormant  for  several  years,  viz.,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  obtaining  photographs  in  their  natural  colours.  He  differs 
from  many  other  writers  on  this  subject  in  unhesitatingly  asserting 
that  colours,  “in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term,”  have  never 
been  produced  in  the  camera.  Not  knowing  the  precise  meaning 
attached  by  Mr.  Thomas  to  the  words  quoted  in  the  previous  sen° 
tence,  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  or  not  we  can  endorse  the 
broad  statement ;  hut  that  the  hues  of  nature  have  by  photographic 
means  been  imitated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  a  person  to  say 
that  this  is  blue,  that  purple,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  so  forth,  is  a 
fact  about  which  we  entertain  not  the  least  shadow  of  doubt.  We 
have  seen,  handled,  and  have  produced  pictures  in  colours— dingy 
enough,  it  may  be,  but  still  in  colours — about  the  definiteness  of 
which  there  could  be  no  mistake. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  we  regard  the 
problem  of  heliochromy  as  un  fait  accompli.  In  a  purely  scientific 
point  of  view  we  believe  that  it  is — in  practice  it  is  not. 

There  are  two,  if  not  three,  general  methods  by  which  pictures  in 
natural  colours  may  be  obtained — on  metallic  plates,  on  paper,  and  on 
glass.  Among  the  most  satisfactory  methods  of  obtaining  good  colours 
on  metallic  plates  (which  furnish  the  most  vivid  colours  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  realm  of  heliochromy)  are  the  following,  which  have  not 
before  been  published  in  this  Journal,  and  which  were  contributed 
by  our  late  friend,  Mr.  R.  J.  Fowler,  to  a  former  Almanac  connected 
with  The  Brittsh  Journal  of  Photography.  The  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  subject,  viz.,  those  on  paper  and  glass,  we  shall  not 
now  refer  to,  although  in  the  case  of  paper  we  have  produced  some 
striking  results.  Mr  Fowler  says : — 

The  best  results  hitherto  obtained  have  been  upon  silver  plates.  These 
are  prepared  either  by  the  simple  immersion  of  the  plate  in  certain 
baths,  or  by  the  intervention  of  galvanism  in  the  process.  The  brightest 
and  purest-coloured  photographs  I  have  seen  have  been  produced  by  the 
latter  means,  which  is  due  to  M.  E.  Becquerel.  Let  me  now  describe 
the  methods  of  preparing  the  plates  as  I  should  were  I  writing  upon  a 
simple  dry-plate  process 

Process  Becquerel  ( without  galvanism ). 


Powdered  sulphate  of  copper . 1  ounce. 

Powdered  chloride  of  sodium . 2  ounces. 

Water . 5  ounces. 


Mix  well  in  a  test-glass.  By  double  decomposition,  bichloride  of  copper 
and  sulphate  of  soda  are  formed.  Take  three  fluid  ounces  of  this  solu¬ 
tion,  and  mix  it  with  three  ounces  of  a  saturated  solution  of  common 
salt  and  eighteen  ounces  of  water.  This  forms  a  sensitising  hath  for  the 
silver  plates.  Dip  into  this  hath  at  one  plunge  a  plate  of  clean  and  pure 
silver  ;  it  is  rapidly  covered  with  a  violet-coloured  chloride,  when  it  is 
withdrawn,  washed,  and  dried.  It  is  now  in  a  condition  to  he  impressed 
with  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.  In  the  camera  the  exposure 
would  be  two  or  three  hours ;  but  under  a  transparent-coloured  picture, 
as  a  magic  lantern  slide,  &c.,  the  time  would  be  much  reduced.  To 
obtain  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  place  a  glass  prism  in  the  place  of 
the  lens  of  the  camera,  keeping  out  all  light  hut  that  passing  through 
the  glass.  Allow  a  beam  of  sunshine  to  fall  upon  this  in  such  a  way 
that  the  spectrum  produced  shall  fall  upon  the  place  of  the  prepared 
plate,  and  then  proceed  as  if  taking  an  ordinary  photograph. 

Process  Becquerel  ( with  galvanism ).  — Exciting  Bath. 

Pure  hydrochloric  acid  . . . 1  fluid  ounce. 

,,  water  . . . . . 8  ,,  ounces. 

I  Attach  a  clean  and  good  Daguerreotype  plate  to  the  positive  pole  of  a 
j  voltaic  battery,  composed  of  one  or  two  Bunsen’s  cells ;  to  the  negative 
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wire  fasten  a  piece  of  platina  foil.  Immerse  both  in  the  exciting  bath, 
being  careful  that  the  copper  back  of  the  silver  plate  is  well  covered 
with  varnish.  When  the  current  passes  the  plate  begins  to  be  covered 
with  a  violet  chloride  of  silver,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  becomes  black. 
If  the  action  be  now  stopped  the  plate,  after  being  washed  and  slightly- 
rubbed  with  cotton  wool  to  clear  off  a  sort  of  fog,  is  ready  to  receive 
the  impression  of  natural  colours.  The  shorter  the  time  the  plate  is 
left  in  the  bath  the  more  sensitive  it  becomes,  but  the  resulting  colours 
are  less  vivid  in  proportion.  The  thicker  films  produced  by  longer  gal¬ 
vanic  action  give  the  best  colours. 

Niepce  de  St.  Victor’s  Process. 

Bichloride  of  copper  .  1  ounce. 

Water  .  .  3  ounces. 

Saturate  this  solution  with  chlorine  gas.  Plunge  the  clean  and  pure 
silver  plates  in  this  solution  for  several  minutes ;  well  wash,  and  dry 
over  a  spirit  lamp.  If  now  exposed  the  colours  appear  upon  a  black 
ground;  but  if,  before  exposure,  the  plate  be  raised  to  a  cherry-red 
heat,  the  background  will  be  clear,  and  the  time  of  exposure  may  be 
reduced. 

If  special  colours  are  desired  replace  the  bichloride  of  copper  by  a 
chloride,  which  gives  the  colour  desired  to  burning  alcohol.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  reds  are  required,  use  one  ounce  of  chloride  of  strontium 
instead  of  the  bichloride  of  copper,  and  proceed  in  other  respects  as 
directed. 

No  development  is  required  with  these  coloured  pictures,  and  no  fix¬ 
ing  process  has  yet  been  discovered  that  answers  its  purpose.  Once 
produced,  the  pictures  must  be  kept  from  the  agent  which  created  them. 

I  have  seen  coloured  pictures  which  were  still  bright,  although  produced 
many  years  ago. 

As  no  results  equal  to  those  produced  upon  silver  plates  have  been 
yet  shown  upon  paper,  I  will  pass  that  process  by,  trusting  that  the 
above  formulae  and  hints  may  lead  some  to  experiment  in  this  branch  of 
science.  Those  who  do  so  will  find  much  to  learn,  but  the  knowledge 
will  well  repay  the  trouble  bestowed  to  obtain  it. 

Although  we  had  not  so  intended  when  we  commenced  this  article, 
we  may  give  an  abstract  of  the  method  (similar  in  principle  to  that 
of  M.  Becquerel)  adopted  by  M.  Poitevin  and  communicated  to  the 
Academie  cles  Sciences. 

The  paper  upon  which  the  heliochromes  are  taken  is  prepared 
with  the  subchloride  of  silver,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  sen¬ 
sitised  plain  paper  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  light.  This  paper 
is  brushed  over  with  a  solution  composed  of  equal  parts  of  — 

Saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 

Saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 

Solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  (twenty  grains  to  the  ounce). 
When  dry,  this  paper  will  remain  sensitive  in  the  dark  for  several 
days.  It  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  be  employed  in  the  camera, 
but  can  be  used  for  obtaining  pictures  in  an  enlarging  apparatus. 
To  obtain  a  coloured  picture,  expose  a  sheet  of  this  sensitised  paper 
under  a  transparent  coloured  print  or  painting  during  five  or  ten 
minutes,  according  to  the  light,  the  transparency  of  the  negative, 
&c.  The  progress  of  the  print  can  be  watched  as  with  ordinary 
photographs,  the  colours  being  produced  as  the  printing  process  goes 
on.  To  fix  these  prints,  wash  them  in  water  acidulated  with  chromic 
acid,  then  with  water  containing  bichloride  of  mercury,  then  with  a 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  and  finally  in  distilled  water,  to  re¬ 
move  all  soluble  matter.  Like  the  majority  of  their  elder  relations 
on  silver  plates,  they  can  only  at  present  be  preserved  in  diffused 
light ;  they  become  brown  from  exposure  to  direct  sunlight.  How¬ 
ever,  they  can  be  kept  in  albums,  or  even  hung  in  rooms,  if  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  strong  light.  M.  Poitevin  has  suggested  that  if  a  negative 
which  was  intended  to  be  used  to  obtain  an  enlarged  print  be  care¬ 
fully  coloured  in  pure  transparent  colours,  the  resulting  enlargement 
printed  by  this  process  would  exhibit  the  colours  of  the  negative. 
Although  the  colours  of  these  photographs  are  not  quite  so  brilliant 
as  those  on  silver  plates,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  difference  of 
the  sensitive  surfaces,  the  pictures  are  very  good ;  and  photography 
in  natural  colours  ought  to  receive  such  an  impetus  by  this  discovery 
that  the  boldest  hopes  of  its  disciples  will  be  realised  sooner  than 
they  have  expected. 

Mr.  Fowler,  at  the  time  the  above  communication  was  made  (1866), 
thought  of  forming  a  violet  subchloride  of  silver  in  collodion  films  on 


glass  as  a  means  of  obtaining  heliochromographic  negatives.  The 
simultaneous  action  of  light  and  oxidising  agents  on  violet  subchlo¬ 
ride  is  to  “  bleach  ”  instead  of  blacken ;  hence  an  ordinary  nega¬ 
tive  would  yield  a  negative  picture  on  the  subchloride  of  silver  paper, 
white  light  producing  a  white  colour.  In  the  sensitising  mixture  the 
bichromate  of  potash  is  the  principal  agent;  it  may  be  replaced,  but 
without  advantage,  by  chromic  acid.  The  sulphate  of  copper  facili¬ 
tates  the  reaction,  and  the  chloride  of  potassium  preserves  the  whites 
when  they  are  formed. 

M.  Becquerel  says  that  it  is  remarkable  that  the  subchloride  of 
silver  is  impressionable  to  the  coloured  rays  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  retina  of  the  eye ;  that  is,  the  extra  spectral  rays,  although  pro¬ 
ducing  chemical  effects  on  white  chloride  of  silver,  do  not  influence 
the  violet  chloride.  The  subchloride  of  silver  is  the  only  body  that 
will  reproduce  all  the  coloured  rays. 


Lieut. -Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  frames  to  which  reference  was  made  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society,  and  published  in  our  last 
number,  were  not,  as  there  stated,  constructed  under  Mr.  Edwards’s 
patent,  or  on  his  principle,  but  that  they  are  in  reality  only  old 
frames  adapted  by  a  simple  process  for  registration  printing.  Col. 
Wortley  has  promised  to  give  us  a  full  description  of  this  frame  for 
publication  in  our  next  number. 


ON  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  FADED  PRINTS  BY  THE 
COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  PROCESS.* 

In  bringing  before  your  notice  this  evening  the  results  of  some  opera¬ 
tions  recently  conducted  in  the  Photographic  Establishment  at  Wool¬ 
wich,  I  would  point  out  that  my  remarks  do  not  bear  reference  to  any 
novel  or  improved  method  of  working,  but  are  made  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  the  success  which  has  attended  an  effort 
to  reproduce  certain  rare  and  valuable  silver  prints  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  some  well-known  manipulations. 

The  impressions  in  question  were  bleached  and  faded  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  had  apparently  lost  much  of  their  finer  detail,  having 
been  produced  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  our  photographic  printing 
processes  were  less  carefully  conducted  than  at  the  present  moment. 
They  were  all  representations  of  scenes  in  the  Crimea  (the  Malakoff, 
the  Redan,  Sebastopol,  &c.)  from  negatives  by  Robertson,  Roger 
Fenton,  and  others,  kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall,  of  Brighton, 
in  whose  possession  they  had  remained  for  many  years.  The  nega¬ 
tives  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared  ;  and  their  value  and  utility 
being  considerable,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  it  was  decided  to 
attempt  the  redevelopment,  or  reproduction,  of  the  prints  before  the 
last  traces  of  them  had  vanished — a  contingency  which  seemed 
likely  very  soon  to  come  to  pass.  After  some  preliminary  essays  to 
intensify  or,  rather,  redevelope  the  pictures,  and  also  to  obtain  dia- 
positives  in  the  camera  (a  method  which  failed  from  the  lack  of 
vigour  in  the  originals),  I[finally  resorted  to  the  collodio- chloride  pro¬ 
cess  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  the  prints  by  direct  contact. 

My  experience  of  the  collodio-chloride  process  has  now  extended 
over  a  considerable  period,  some  of  my  preliminary  experiments  in 
connection  with  it  being  published  in  the  Photographic  Journal  of 
January  last,  where  attention  is  directed  to  the  suitability  of  collodion 
prepared  with  chloride  of  calcium  for  the  preparation  of  negatives 
from  diapositives.  Collodio-chloride  of  this  description  gives  a  brown, 
opaque,  non-actinic  film,  which,  if  submitted  to  the  action  of  ammonia 
vapour,  previously  to  printing,  darkens  sufficiently  to  yield  vigorous 
and  brilliant  impressions.  The  chlorides  of  magnesium  and  stron¬ 
tium,  wdiich  were  tried  at  the  same  time,  did  not  impart  sufficient 
intensity  to  the  film  to  render  the  latter  suitable  for  contact-printing, 
and,  therefore,  while  no  doubt  of  value  in  other  directions,  were  to  be 
avoided  for  this  particular  purpose. 

Subsequently  I  employed  also  the  collodio-chloride  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan ;  the  rosy  tint  of  this  on  printing 
proclaimed  at  once  the  presence  therein  of  chloride  of  lithium — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  was  corroborated  by  spectroscopic  observation, 
when  the  red  lithium  line  and  those  indicative  of  barium  were  seen 
very  distinctly.  The  collodion  was  already  mixed  ready  for  use  when 
received,  and  kept  good  in  this  condition  for  six  months,  yielding 
results  fully  equal  to  those  obtained  by  fresh  samples  of  home  prepa- 
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ration.  But  the  great  drawback  in  the  employment  of  all  these  collo¬ 
dions  is  to  be  found  in  the  deliquescent  nature  of  the  salts  employed 

_ calcium,  strontium,  lithium,  and  magnesium  erring  alike  in  this 

respect.  Indeed  it  is  from  the  very  fact  of  their  being  deliquescent, 
or  readily  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  that  they  have  been  chosen 
for  admixture  with  the  collodions,  the  film  of  which  requires  careful 
watching,  during  the  process  of  printing,  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
moisture.  Dr.  van  Monckhoven  has,  it  is  said,  lately  employed  the 
neutral  hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine  with  some  success  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  collodio-chloride.  This  salt,  while  readily  dissolving,  even 
in  absolute  alcohol,  is  at  the  same  time  non-deliquescent. 

The  proper  conditions  necessary  to  fearless  manipulation,  suppo¬ 
sing  the  tint  produced  to  be  a  favourable  one,  would  thus  be  secured 
by  using  the  organic  hydrochlorate  in  question ;  but  in  the  meantime 
a  few  precautionary  words  on  the  use  of  collodio-chlorides  prepared 
with  deliquescent  salts  may  be  of  interest. 

To  proceed,  then:  the  faded  prints,  in  regard  to  which  it  was 
difficult  to  decide  whether  they  had  been  produced  upon  albumenised 
or  plain  paper,  so  advanced  was  the  state  of  decay,  were  in  the  first 
instance  thoroughly  impregnated  with  wax  (paraffine  and  stearine 
having  been  found  to  give  a  lesser  degree  of  transparency).  This 
operation  was  accomplished  in  the  ordinary  manner,  care  being 
taken  to  remove  all  superfluous  wax  by  hot-ironing  and  subsequently 
rubbing  the  surface  vigorously  with  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool.  The  wax¬ 
ing  of  the  prints  alone  sufficed  to  deepen  the  contrast  in  the  pictures ; 
for  whereas  the  yellowish  whites  were  thus  rendered  more  transparent, 
the  half-tones  and  the  shadows  still  retained  their  brown,  opaque 
character,  and  minor  details  which  previously  were  quite  invisible 
upon  the  surface  became  apparent. 

The  collodio-chloride  was  applied  to  a  glass  plate,  coated,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  albumen  and  dried ; 
and  when  the  collodion  had  set  perfectly  it  was  placed  before  a  clear 
fire,  so  as  to  become  rapidly  and  thoroughly  desiccated.  The  ope¬ 
ration  of  fuming  was  then  proceeded  with,  the  stopper  from  a  bottle 
containing  strong  liquid  ammonia  being  simply  removed,  and  the 
plate  brought,  part  by  part,  over  the  orifice,  until  the  bright  var¬ 
nished  appearance  of  the  film  had  become  dulled  and  matt.  This 
change  in  the  aspect  of  the  surface,  which  is  brought  about  after  the 
lapse  of  two  or  three  minutes,  indicates  the  completion  of  the  process, 
and  the  plate,  being  again  warmed,  is  placed  in  the  printing-frame 
upon  the  waxed  positive,  and  the  pad  adjusted  in  the  ordinary  man¬ 
ner.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  in  regard  to  the  exclusion 
of  moisture  in  this  operation.  The  fuming  should  take  place  in  a 
dry,  warm  room ;  the  pad  and  frames  must  be  perfectly  free  from 
damp,  and  the  printing  operation  itself  is  more  safely  conducted  in  a 
locality  where  a  condensation  of  moisture  need  not  be  feared.  If 
these  precautions  are  not  taken,  and  any  damp  should  happen  to 
penetrate  to  the  negative,  the  formation  of  spots  and  stains  upon  the 
positive,  as  likewise  upon  the  collodio-chloride  image  itself,  is  un¬ 
avoidable,  and  a  rare  and  valuable  print  may  be  in  this  way  utterly 
destroyed.  Washing  and  rubbing  of  the  transparency  may  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  freeing  the  same  from  the  silver  salts  adhering  to  it,  but 
only  if  their  reduction  by  light  has  not  actually  commenced. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  to  be  very  desirable  indeed  that  a  collodion 
compound  of  this  kind  should  be  prepared  with  a  non-deliquescent 
chloride  ;  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  Dr.  van  Monekhoven’s  efforts 
to  adopt  the  cinchonine  salt  for  the  purpose  will  be  successful. 

In  producing  collodio-chloride  pictures  it  has  been  stated  to  be 
almost  impossible  to  over-print.  This  is  perhaps  going  too  far ;  but, 
nevertheless,  a  film  of  collodion  may  be  printed  very  deeply  indeed 
without  detriment,  especially  when  the  same  requires  to  be  toned,  in 
which  operation  a  very  great  deal  of  the  density  is  lost. 

In  the  present  instance  no  toning  whatever  is  necessary ;  but  de¬ 
velopment,  or  rather  intensification,  is  resorted  to  for  the  attainment 
of  greater  vigour.  After  flowing  sparingly  with  water  to  cause  the 
solution  to  pass  freely  and  uniformly  over  the  surface,  an  intensifier, 
made  up  according  to  the  formula  of  Messrs  Mawson  and  Swan,  is 
employed,  viz. : — 

“  Gallic  acid .  75  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  2  drachms. 

Acetate  of  lead .  50  grains. 

Distilled  water  .  20  ounces. 

Filtered  or  decanted  previous  to  use.” 

A  little  silver  is  added  to  the  intensifier  where  very  great  vigour 
is  required,  the  working  up  of  the  plate  being  gradually  carried  on 
until  sufficient  density  has  been  attained,  the  operation  being  of 
course  conducted  in  the  dark  room.  Fixing  with  an  ordinary 
hyposulphite  solution  follows. 

When  the  film  has  been  dried  and  varnished,  no  further  fear  need 
be  entertained  of  its  being  deliquescent,  the  subsequent  handling  with 


the  intensifier  and  washing  with  water  having  dissolved  out  all  com¬ 
pounds  of  a  soluble  character,  and  the  varnish,  moreover,  affording 
considerable  protection.  According  to  actual  experience,  a  large 
number  of  prints  may  be  pulled  off  without  any  appreciable  deterio¬ 
ration  of  the  plates. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  success  of  reproducing 
prints  or  negatives  in  this  way,  as  the  results  shown  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  I  believe  that  all  who  see  them  will  bear  me  out  in  say¬ 
ing  that  they  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  originals. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  must  frankly  admit  that  this  is  not  the  case  ; 
and,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is  very  seldom  indeed 
that  we  see  a  reproduced  negative  equal  in  every  sense  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  By  printing  through  transparencies,  however,  and  employing 
the  collodio-chloride  method,  forcing  the  plates,  both  before  and  after 
printing,  by  fumigation  and  development,  this  result  would  appear 
to  be  easily  attainable. 

In  the  present  instance  of  successful  reproduction,  some  additional 
interest  may  be  felt  from  the  circumstance  that  these  fleeting  histori¬ 
cal  pictures  of  the  Crimea  have  been  caught  up  on  the  eve  of  their 
disappearance,  and  thus  being  secured  have  again  been  reproduced 
in  permanent  pigments. 

H.  Baden  Pritchard, 

Of  the  General  Phtographic  Establishment  of  the  lVar  Department. 


THE  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN. 

I  have  a  few  more  particulars  to  give  about  the  preparations  made 
to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  took  [place  yesterday ; 
and  any  of  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
may,  by  the  aid  of  a  map,  by  the  aid  of  the  telegrams  about  the 
eclipse  which  will  be  in  today’s  morning  papers,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  few  articles  on  the  subject  which  have  been  printed  in  these 
pages,  be  able  to  post  themselves  well  up  in  all  the  leading  facts  at 
present  known  about  the  work  of  the  eclipse  expeditions. 

There  was  little  or  no  time  to  make  those  special  instruments 
necessary  for  the  observation  of  the  coronal  light  which,  like  the 
glory  around  the  heads  of  the  saints  of  old,  shines  with  faint  lumi¬ 
nosity  for  a  great  distance  all  round  the  sun,  outside  the  chromosphere 
and  red  flames.  The  light  of  the  corona  being  feeble,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  large  field  of  view,  so  as  to  collect  as  much  light  as  possible 
for  spectroscopic  observation.  Probably  the  most  powerful  and  effi¬ 
cient  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  that  which  has  been  taken  out  by 
Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer.  He  was  to  collect  the  light  by  the  aid  of  a 
reflecting  telescope  with  a  silvered  glass  mirror  nine  inches  in 
diameter. 

Without  entering  into  the  disputed  question  as  to  the  relative  ad¬ 
vantages  of  reflecting  and  refracting  telescopes  for  different  astro¬ 
nomical  purposes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  reflecting  telescope 
is  of  special  use  for  the  special  work  of  spectroscopic  examinations 
of  the  corona.  Reflecting  telescopes  are  of  short  focal  length,  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  ;  a  nine-inch  reflector  is  about 
six  feet  in  focal  length,  whilst  a  nine-inch  refractor  would  be  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  focal  length.  The  reflecting  telescope,  of 
course,  will  give  the  smaller  image  of  the  two  ;  but  in  viewing  por¬ 
tions  of  such  a  large  object  as  the  corona  this  does  not  matter,  and  a 
bright  image  is  required  rather  than  a  large  one.  The  corona,  in 
fact,  is  practically  of  unlimited  dimensions  relatively  to  the  diameter 
of  the  field  of  view. 

A  reflector  to  collect  plenty  of  light  being  used  in  the  first  instance 
the  next  point  is  to  utilise  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  specially-designed  spectroscope  has  been  constructed  for  him 
by  Mr.  Browning.  This  spectroscope  has  a  single  prism  of  very 
great  size,  and  a  slit  an  inch  and  a-half  long,  instead  of  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  or  half  an  inch,  as  usual.  Then  there  is  a  very  large 
Kellner  eyepiece  which  would  take  in  the  whole  spectrum  at  once,  and 
this  eyepiece  takes  in  the  whole  field  of  view.  By  the  aid  of  this 
instrument  Mr.  Lockyer  was  able  to  see  at  a  glance  any  phenomena 
which  might  be  taking  place  at  any  part  of  the  spectrum.  Attached 
to  the  slit  of  this  instrument  is  a  special  contrivance  for  bringing  into 
the  field  of  view  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  and  of  two  or  three  metals 
all  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  observer  had  yesterday  a  fair  chance 
of  determining  the  position  of  coronal  lines  relatively  to  known  lines 
of  the  spectrum,  supposing  that  some  of  them  did  not  coincide  abso¬ 
lutely.  This  apparatus  was  intended  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
some  part  of  the  corona  at  a  distance  from  the  chromosphere  and  red 
flame,  so  that  the  light  from  these  should  not  interfere  with  the 
observations. 

Professor  H.  E.  Roscoe,  the  well-known  chemist,,  of  Manchester, 
went  out  with  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  he  took  with  him  a  chemi- 
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cal  spectroscope,  with  a  single  prism  of  low  dispersive  power.  Mr. 
Gassiot  has  lent  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  one  of  Mr.  Browning’s  auto¬ 
matic  spectroscopes,  of  which  only  two  have  as  yet  been  constructed, 
and  this  was  attached  to  a  six-inch  achromatic  telescope.  Mr. 
Spottiswoode  has  the  companion  spectroscope,  and  left  it  with  Mr. 
Browning  to  lend  to  any  observer  who  would  make  good  use  of  it. 
In  these  automatic  spectroscopes  a  number  of  prisms  are  so  arranged 
and  so  fixed  upon  little  brass  bars  moving  upon  hinged  joints  that 
the  eyepiece  and  all  the  prisms  are  always  in  the  best  position  for 
observing  the  line  of  the  spectrum,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  field 
of  view.  By  turning  a  screw  any  line  may  be  brought  into  the  centre 
of  the  field  of  view,  and,  as  the  screw  is  turned,  the  automatic  part  of 
the  spectroscope  places  all  the  prisms  at  the  angle  of  minimum 
deviation  for  that  particular  line. 

The  manufacture  of  the  greater  part  of  the  apparatus  which  will 
have  been  used  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Browning,  the  optician, 
because  he  for  many  years  has  given  so  much  attention  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  spectroscopes ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  has  lent 
much  of  the  spectroscopic  apparatus  already  mentioned  to  the  ob¬ 
servers,  without  charge.  He  made  about  a  dozen  hand  spectroscopes 
to  lend  to  different  gentlemen  who  accompanied  the  expedition.  Not 
much  special  apparatus  beyond  that  already  mentioned  was  made  to 
observe  the  eclipse.  The  telescope  used  by  Major  Tennant  to  pho¬ 
tograph  the  Indian  eclipse  is  now  lying  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich,  and  was  not  taken  out  by  the  observers ;  Mr.  Browning 
is  now  altering  it  to  do  special  work  connected  with  the  transit  of 
Venus. 

France  has  an  observatory  at  Algiers,  so  perhaps  did  something 
yesterday ;  and  America  sent  out  a  well-equipped  expedition.  Spain 
has  an  observatory  near  Cadiz,  and  some  work  in  connection  with 
the  eclipse  may  have  been  done  there.  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
other  nation  but  those  mentioned  did  any  special  work  in  connection 
with  the  eclipse,  though  a  little  may  have  been  done  here  and  there 
by  private  observers.  Mr.  J.  R.  Hind,  F.R.A.S.,  who  is  noted  as  a 
very  accurate  astronomical  observer,  abandoned  an  idea  which  he 
and  Mr.  Bishop  had  of  going  to  Oran,  in  Algeria.  Oran  was  parti¬ 
cularly  recommended  by  Le  Verrier,  who  stated  that  the  weather 
there  was  likely  to  be  finer  than  in  the  south  of  Spain.  He  promised 
Mr.  Hind  “toutes  les  facilites  possibles"  should  he  go  to  Oran,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  kindly  offered  him  accommodation  in  a  large 
chateau  near  Cadiz,  in  the  event  of  his  accompanying  the  Admiralty 
expedition. 

As  we  have  already  stated  in  these  pages,  the  great  problem  to  be 
solved  by  the  observers  of  the  eclipse  was  the  nature  of  the  corona. 
Some  astronomers  think  it  to  be  an  optical  effect,  produced  by  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth ;  others  suppose  it  to  belong  to  the  sun ; 
others,  again,  attribute  it  partly  to  a  solar  atmosphere  and  partly  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  earth.  The  idea  that  it  is  caused  by  a  lunar 
atmosphere  is  quite  untenable.  It  may  possibly  be  related  in  some 
way  to  the  zodiacal  light.  A  vast  quantity  of  star-dust,  or  small 
meteoric  stones,  is  constantly  entering  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth, 
and,  if  this  matter  be  present  in  greater  quantities  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  sun,  it  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  coronal  display. 
There  are  philosophers  who  think  that  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun 
are  caused  by  the  incessant  fall  upon  its  surface  of  rocks  and  stones 
of  varying  size,  since  the  velocity  of  such  impact  must  of  necessity 
generate  a  vast  amount  of  heat,  as  proved  by  mathematical  demon¬ 
stration.  When  a  cannon  ball  strikes  a  target,  great  heat  is  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  blow ;  but  the  rapidity  of  motion  of  a  cannon  ball  is  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  planetary  velocities. 

William  H.  Harrison. 


ON  XYLONITE,  A  MATERIAL  APPLICABLE  TO 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES.* 

The  name  “  xylonite  ”  is  taken  from  the  Greek  word  £v\ov,  “  wood,” 
and  the  material  upon  which  this  name  has  been  bestowed  is  derived 
from  wood  or  woody  fibres.  These  are  converted  by  the  action  of 
mixed  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  into  a  rough  form  of  xyloidine,  which, 
being  subsequently  dissolved  into  a  species  of  collodion,  constitutes 
the  base  of  a  further  manufacture. 

The  material  was  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  public  at  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Parkes,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  at  which  time  it  had  not  yet  become  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce  ;  subsequently  it  was  manufactured  on  a  commercial  scale, 
and  introduced  to  the  world  for  a  short  time  under  the  name  of 
“  Parkesine  ”  (named  after  the  inventor).  The  manufacture  having 
been  much  improved,  and  the  patented  solvents  and  machinery  almost 
*  Bead  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  December  13,  1870. 


entirely  remodelled,  it  was  considered  advisable  that  the  name  should 
also  be  changed,  and  “  xylonite,”  as  being  more  appropriate  for  a 
derivative  of  xyloidine,  was  adopted. 

The  soluble  base  of  this  manufacture  may  be  made  from  any  wood  or 
woody  fibre,  or  fibre-producing  grasses,  old  rags,  waste  from  cotton  or 
flax  mills,  old  rope,  starch,  Esparto  grass,  “  half  stuff”  of  the  paper- 
makers,  &c.,  but  preferably  using  waste  fibrous  material  from  cotton 
and  flax  mills.  No  doubt  most  of  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
process  of  converting  cotton  into  a  soluble  modification  by  the  action 
of  acids ;  but,  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  versed  in  the 
matter,  I  would  explain  that  any  one  of  the  before-named  substances 
which  may  be  chosen  for  the  conversion  should  be  first  freed  from 
all  extraneous  matter  by  boiling  with  alkali  or  soap  and  water,  well 
washed,  and  dried,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  but  a  nearly  pure  fibre  for 
the  subsequent  treatment.  A  bath  composed  of  one  part,  by  weight, 
of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  four  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  one  of  water  having  been  prepared  and  cooled  to  about  70°  or  80° 
Fahr.,  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  purified  vegetable  fibre  is  then  im¬ 
mersed  therein  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  fifteen  minutes  or  longer, 
according  to  the  degree  of  solubility  required.  The  next  step  is  to 
remove  the  uncombined  acids  as  quickly  as  possible,  either  by  drain¬ 
ing  or  pressure  (the  latter  preferred),  and  then  wash  quickly  in  a 
copious  supply  of  water  until  the  last  washings  are  neutral  to  test- 
paper.  If  the  fibre  should  at  this  stage  retain  any  colouring-matter 
(which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case),  it  may  be  submitted  to  the 
action  of  any  of  the  ordinary  bleaching  agents  without  injury  to  the 
chemical  condition  of  the  xyloidine,  which  has  now  to  be  carefully 
dried  at  a  low  temperature  or  by  pressure  (the  latter  being  preferred), 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  dissolving  The  solvents  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  preparation  of  photographic  collodion  are  too  expensive 
to  permit  of  their  use  in  the  xylonite  manufacture,  and  we  have 
recourse  to  solvents,  either  fixed  or  volatile,  or  judicious  mixtures  of 
both  these  qualities,  by  which  an  almost  endless  variety  of  materials 
can  be  prepared.  The  volatile  solvents  mostly  used  are  wood  spirit, 
alcohol,  aldehyde,  mineral  naphtha,  benzole,  and  other  hydrocarbons  ; 
and  the  non-volatile  or  fixed  solvents  are  oil  and  camphor,  or  natural 
camphor  oil,  linseed,  castor,  and  other  vegetable  oils.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  these  fixed  solvents  is  an  important  improvement  and  economy 
in  the  manufacture  of  xylonite,  obviating  much  loss  by  evaporation 
and  inconvenience  arising  from  contraction  of  the  material.  To  pre¬ 
pare  these  solvents  take,  say,  100  parts  of  castor  oil  and  heat  up  to 
about  250°  or  300°  Fahr.,  then  dissolve  therein  about  fifty  parts  of 
camphor,  and  while  in  the  heated  condition  add  the  xyloidine,  which 
readily  dissolves  into  a  stiff  paste,  and  is  then  ready  for  a  subsequent 
process.  The  condition  of  xylonite  may  be  varied  from  the  flexibility 
of  morocco  leather  to  the  hardness  of  ivory  or  stone  by  the  judicious 
combination  of  xyloidine,  oil,  and  pigments. 

Having  explained  the  mode  of  preparing  xyloidine,  its  nature  and 
properties,  and  those  of  its  solvents,  I  will  now  treat  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  xyloidine  into  xylonite  and  of  its  application  to  the  arts. 
Practically  in  our  manufacture  it  is  not  necessary  to  dry  the  xyloi¬ 
dine  thoroughly  before  dissolving  it ;  pressure  alone  will  remove  ninety 
per  cent,  of  its  moisture,  and  in  this  state  it  is  quite  uninflammable, 
even  when  held  in  contact  with  fire,  and  yet  will  readily  dissolve  in 
the  before-mentioned  solvents.  Five  parts  of  solvent  will  reduce  one 
part  of  xyloidine  into  a  stiff  paste  by  stirring  alone ;  but  to  blend  the 
materials  more  perfectly  the  mixture  is  masticated  or  ground  between 
rollers  until  the  incorporation  is  completed  ;  it  is  next  removed  into  a 
stronger  vessel  having  a  perforated  bottom  covered  with  a  finely- 
woven  wire  sieve,  which  vessel  is  then  placed  beneath  the  piston  of 
a  powerful  press,  and  the  paste  is  thereby  forced  through  the  sieve, 
in  order  to  strain  it  from  all  mechanical  impurities  or  undissolved 
particles  of  xyloidine.  This  purified  xyloidine  is  next  removed, 
weighed,  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  oil  or  pigments  added  thereto, 
and  then  passed  to  a  heated  masticator  or  grinding  rolls,  or  into  a 
retort  provided  with  mechanical  stirrers,  which,  for  volatile  solvents, 
are  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  casing,  the  latter  being  in  connection  with 
a  condenser  and  vacuum  apparatus  during  the  process  of  mastica¬ 
tion  or  agitation.  The  volatile  solvents  are  evaporated  by  the  heat 
and  vacuum,  and  conveyed  away  to  a  condenser  for  future  use. 
When  non-volatile  solvents  are  used  the  last-named  apparatus  is 
not  required,  heat  and  mastication  being  sufficient.  When  the  paste 
is  masticated  into  a  very  stiff  condition  it  is  removed  into  a  powerful 
calendering- machine,  where  it  is  rolled  into  sheets  of  any  required 
thickness,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  a  seasoning-room  heated  to 
100-120°  Fahr.  for  periods  varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days,  when 
it  is  ready  for  use. 

To  produce  the  mottled  or  marbled  patterns,  the  paste  is  first 
masticated  into  a  stiff  dongh,  each  colour  separately,  then  rolled  into 
rough  sheets,  and,  whilst  in  a  plastic  condition,  weighed  quantities  of 
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two,  three,  or  more  of  these  coloured  sheets  are  piled  upon  each 
other  in  such  a  way  as  is  needful  to  obtain  the  desired  pattern,  and 
the  whole  are  passed  together  through  calender-rolls,  the  workman 
taking  care  to  relap  or  fold  the  sheets  between  each  calendering  so  as 
to  alter  the  position  of  the  colours;  and  the  material  is  finished  as 
already  described. 

When  preparing  hard  compounds  with  the  non-volatile  solvents  it 
is  necessary  to  use  oxidised  oil,  such  as  linseed  oil,  which  will  dry 
and  become  hard  in  the  process  of  seasoning.  The  flexible  kinds 
are  prepared  with  cotton-seed  oil  or  castor  oil,  which  will  not  become 
hard.  For  coating  or  waterproofing  fabrics,  the  paste  may  be  applied 
in  a  semi-fluid  condition  with  an  ordinary  India-rubber  spreading- 
knife  or  machine,  or  it  may  be  applied  in  a  very  stiff  paste  by  the 
aid  of  calender-rolls. 

In  preparing  non-actinic  sheets  for  photographic  purposes  no  pig¬ 
ments  are  used,  but  semi-transparent  colours  only,  such  as  will  arrest 
the  passage  of  the  chemical  rays,  and  furnish  a  material  suitable  for 
windows  of  the  dark  room  in  place  of  the  ordinary  yellow  glass, 
but  of  sufficient  depth  of  colour  to  arrest  all  the  actinic  rays  of  sun¬ 
light.  In  this  state  the  sheets  are  flexible,  durable,  and  light. 
When  spread  upon  fabrics  it  forms  a  waterproof  material,  useful  for 
photographic  field  tents,  giving  the  operator  an  abundance  of  light  of 
perfectly  non-actinic  quality,  thus  having  a  “  dark  ”  room  combined 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  light  for  personal  comfort,  and  avoid¬ 
ing  the  use  of  yellow  glass  windows  altogether.  On  a  future  day  I 
hope  to  offer  a  flexible  and  structureless  substitute  for  the  glass 
negative  supports.  My  experiments  in  this  direction  are  not  at 
present  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  me  to  speak  positively  on  the 
subject.  The  applications  for  the  material  outside  the  photographic 
world  are  almost  innumerable.  I  may  instance  a  few  of  them,  viz., 
insulation  and  protection  of  telegraph  wire,  coating  fabric  for  water¬ 
proof  garments,  making  artificial  leather  for  furniture  covering  and 
bookbinding,  writing  tablets,  substitutes  for  ivory,  bone,  horn, 
tortoiseshell,  hardwoods,  marble,  &c.,  knife  handles,  friction  and 
gear  wheels,  also  bearings  for  machinery,  spinners’  bosses,  billiard 
balls,  pianoforte  keys,  walkingstick  and  umbrella  handles,  &c.,  &c. 

It  may  be  turned  in  a  lathe  or  wrought  by  the  cabinet-maker’s  or 
brass-finisher’s  tools;  can  be  embossed  or  moulded  by  heat  and 
pressure ;  and  may  be  polished  like  ivory,  wood,  or  stone.  It  is 
unaffected  by  atmospheric  influences,  heat,  water,  or  grease. 

Specimens  of  this  material,  and  a  few  articles  illustrating  its  mani¬ 
fold  application,  are  submitted  for  the  inspection  of  the  meeting. 
For  the  loan  of  these  specimens  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Xylonite  Company  (Limited),  Hackney  Wick, 
London,  E.G.,  who  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the  article,  they 
having  purchased  the  patent  rights  of  Mr.  Alexander  Parkes,  and 
also  those  of  the  author,  together  with  the  application  of  the  material 
for  covering  telegraph  wires,  patented  by  Mr.  W.  Whitehouse,  C.E. 

Daniel  Spill. 


IS  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  OBTAIN  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN 
COLOURS  ? 

Have  colours,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term,  ever  been 
produced  in  the  camera?  I  unhesitatingly  answer,  no.  Various 
shades  of  reduced  silver,  in  combination  with  organic  and  other 
matter,  are  always  evident  on  the  surface  of  an  under-exposed 
and  developed  negative,  when  the  latent  image  has  been  produced 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  impressed  only  by  that  light 
emanating  from  the  object  which  is  to  make  its  mark  on  the  sensitive 
surface,  thus  delineating,  in  a  very  subtle  and  perfect  manner,  the 
various  grades  of  intensity  of  the  various  reflections,  each  charged 
with  its  quota  of  chemical  action  or  power  of  effecting  molecular 
change,  and  each  impressing  and  disturbing  the  molecular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  silver  salts  according  to  its  power,  and  that  only.  I 
should  say  that  these  shades  of  reduced  silver  reflect,  as  a  property 
inherent  in  themselves,  whatever  colours  may  be  seen,  these  colours 
being  due  to  the  differences  in  the  molecular  conditions  of  the  silver 
salts  reduced  in  variable  degrees  of  intensity,  and  so  assuming  modi¬ 
fied  structures.  The  ultimate  results  are  quite  uninfluenced  by  any 
specific  action  of  the  colours  of  the  object  copied,  apart  from  the 
variable  chemical  intensities  of  such  colours  inducing  molecular  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  silver  salts,  as  before  alluded  to. 

Whenever  an  appearance  of  colour  has  been  observed  on  a  sensitive 
plate,  the  whole  picture  generally  has  partaken  of  it.  Any  repre¬ 
sentation  of  colour  resembling  that  in  the  object  copied  has  been  due 
to  an  accidental  similarity  in  colour  of  the  reduced  silver  and  the 
object  itself.  I  maintain  that,  from  a  given  inorganic  film  or  tissue, 
only  a  given  set  of  shades  of  tints  can  be  developed,  these  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  graduated  disturbance  in  its  structure,  and  more  or  less 


partaking  of  a  general  hue.  In  tissues  having  no  organism  this  seems 
so  evident  as  hardly  to  need  an  elaborate  statement,  were  it  not  that 
some  think  otherwise. 

Chemists  are  acquainted  only  with  definite  and  well-marked  forms 
of  metallic  substances  and  their  salts ;  but  the  more  perfect  and 
master  chemist,  light,  is  instrumental  in  producing  as  many  grades 
of  structure  and  shades  of  colour  as  there  are  rays  in  his  beam. 
Now  I  fancy  that  more  sanguine  physicists  may  prefer  to  illustrate 
their  views  and  corroborate  their  theories  by  an  appeal  to  living 
organisms.  Look  at  the  petals  of  some  flowers;  how  varied  and 
beautiful  yet  how  opposite  are  their  hues  !  The  gorgeous  tulip  will 
give  us  an  illustration.  In  this  case  the  uniform  structure  of  the 
petal  is  apparent  only,  not  real ;  the  difference  may  be,  even  to  the 
microscopist,  as  undistinguishable  as  the  principle  which  endows  its 
form  with  life.  Nevertheless  it  must  exist,  and  is  no  doubt  a  physical 
difference ;  for  are  not  the  same  shades  and  colours  reproduced  in 
the  same  species  year  after  year  with  wonderful  and  never-failing 
regularity,  showing  that  living  substances  obey,  with  a  correct  im¬ 
pulse,  the  order  of  their  being?  Art  and  culture  are  capable  of 
blending  and  modifying  the  colours  of  a  species,  but,  this  effected, 
they  remain  distinct,  subordinate  to  their  organism. 

The  diversity  of  colour  in  the  petals  of  a  flower  is  not  due  prima¬ 
rily  to  the  action  of  light ;  germination  of  the  seed  takes  place  in 
total  darkness,  but  with  it  that  wonderful  organisation  springs  which 
enables  the  young  and  tender  plant  to  elaborate  from  the  soil  that 
food  which  is  to  influence  its  life  and  beauty,  filling  the  cellular 
tissues,  the  fibrous  and  pulpy  matters,  with  those  elements  and  che¬ 
mical  substances  which,  becoming  changed  by  light,  absorb  and 
reflect  the  rays  in  modified  and  endless  varieties,  decking  nature 
with  so  much  loveliness. 

I  venture  to  think  that  these  views  are  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  of  colour  as  generally  accepted.  In  this  sketch  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  show  that,  both  in  the  inorganic  and  organic  worlds,  order 
reigns  in  the  production  of  colour.  Nature  knows  no  system  of 
legerdemain — owns  no  issues  brought  about  by  conjuring  tricks  ;  all 
and  every  thing  mnst  obey  her  laws.  This  is  evident  in  all  around 
us.  Now,  as  the  production  of  colours  and  the  sensation  they  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  optic  nerve  are  due  to  definite  and  perfectly-regulated 
rules  of  action,  in  what  direction  can  we  look  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  wishes  and  for  the  corroboration  of  the  views  of  those  who  con¬ 
ceive  the  production  of  natural  colours  in  photographs  to  be  possible  ? 
When  a  tissue  has  been  discovered  that  contains  within  itself  every 
molecular  form,  every  kind  of  pulpy  matter,  every  modification  of 
cellular  structure,  every  chemical  substance,  compound  and  simple, 
and,  moreover,  holds  within  itself  the  grand  moving  and  vital  prin¬ 
ciple,  not  even  then  will  photographs  in  colours  be  produced  ;  for  a 
still  more  wonderful  discovery  must  yet  be  made  by  the  alchemist — 
the  elixir  that  shall  excite  and  develope  all  these  untold  members 
of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  call 
them  forth  arranged  as  in  a  landscape.  No  mortal  may  venture  to 
raise  his  thoughts  to  the  consummation  of  such  expectations,  which, 
in  the  natural  order  of  things,  must  ever  remain  a  dream — a  chimera 
of  the  imagination.  R.  W.  Thomas,  F.C.S. 


ON  GLASS  TRANSPARENCIES* 

The  subject  chosen  for  consideration  this  evening  is  one  that  should 
be  of  much  interest  to  us  as  a  Society,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  our 
custom  for  many  years  to  have  an  annual  exhibition  of  glass  trans¬ 
parencies  by  means  of  the  lantern.  Nevertheless,  whether  from 
want  of  suitable  new  negatives  or  from  lack  of  knowledge  among  the 
members  of  the  points  of  excellence  essential  in  a  good  lantern  pic¬ 
ture,  there  has  been  a  difficulty  in  procuring  a  sufficient  number  of 
pictures  of  the  requisite  quality  for  exhibition  at  our  soirees.  With 
a  view,  therefore,  of  inciting  more  members  to  work  at  this  branch 
of  photography,  so  peculiarly  suited  as  an  amusement  for  the  winter 
evenings,  I  have  ventured  to  bring  before  you,  for  the  general  good, 
what  little  experience  I  have  gained  on  the  subject. 

The  sine  qua  non  in  the  production  of  a  good  transparency  is  a 
suitable  negative.  A  negative  which  gives  a  brilliant  print  on  paper 
is  quite  unsuitable  for  the  production  of  high-class  transparent  pic¬ 
tures;  nevertheless,  many  negatives  will  give  good  results  under 
both  conditions,  but  the  paper  prints  from  such  negatives  are  inva¬ 
riably  such  as  would  be  designated  soft  in  effect.  A  suitable  negative 
should  possess  an  infinity  of  detail  without  any  brilliant  high-lights 
or  any  clear  glass  in  the  shadows.  It  may  be  moderately  dense  or 
it  may  be  exceedingly  thin,  but  the  absence  of  great  contrast  is  the 
chief  point  to  be  aimed  at.  . 

The  one  qualitj’’  all  essential  in  a  good  lantern  picture  is  brilliancy, 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  December  8, 18/0. 
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and  the  chief  difficulty  consists  in  securing  this  quality,  and  at  the 
same  time  fully  developing  the  whole  of  the  detail  which  the  nega¬ 
tive  possesses.  The  method  best  calculated  to  secure  the  required 
result  is  a  well-timed  exposure  and  quick  development,  commenced 
(in  the  dry  processes)  with  pyro.  and  silver,  and  restrained  with  a  full 
proportion  of  acid. 

Any  process  used  for  producing  negatives  may,  of  course,  be  used 
in  the  production  of  transparencies ;  but,  inasmuch  as  each  process 
varies  somewhat  in  the  colour  of  its  deposit,  some  are  better  suited 
to  the  purpose  than  others.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  beautiful 
stereoscopic  slides  of  M.  Ferrier,  by  the  albumen  process.  Many  of 
the  best  slides  at  our  exhibitions  have  been  printed  on  collodio- 
albumen  plates,  others  by  the  tannin  and  coffee  processes,  others 
again  by  wet  collodion,  the  latter  being  apparently  the  process  most 
used  in  the  production,  commercially,  of  the  numerous  lantern  slides 
now  in  the  market. 

On  examining  the  relative  advantages  or  otherwise  of  these  pro¬ 
cesses  we  find  that  albumen  plates,  though  easy  of  preparation,  re¬ 
quire  a  special  bath  solution,  are  very  tedious  in  development,  and, 
when  developed,  the  colour  is  unpleasant,  unless  toned  with  gold. 
Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  results  in  M.  Ferrier’s  hands 
are  so  perfect  that  it  is  surprising  we  do  not  find  more  workers  in 
the  same  field. 

By  the  collodio-albumen  process  results  are  obtained  almost  equal 
to  those  on  albumen.  The  colour  is  more  under  control  during 
development,  and,  if  desired,  the  image  maybe  toned  by  the  following 
method  : — Flow  over  quickly  of — 

Saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  1  drachm. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

As  soon  as  the  image,  by  transmitted  light,  shows  a  change  to  a 
reddish  tinge  wash,  and  fix  with — 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  2  ounces. 

Stock  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  one  grain 

to  one  drachm  . 50  minims. 

Water .  5  ounces. 

The  tone,  when  dry,  will  be  much  superior  to  that  obtained  by  simple 
development. 

Both  the  tannin  and  coffee  processes  give  an  image  the  colour 
of  which  is  well  suited  for  lantern  pictures,  without  the  necessity  for 
any  toning  process ;  the  plates  are  quickly  prepared  and  develope 
freely.  The  essentials  in  the  preparation  of  these  plates  are  a 
suitable,  well-aged  collodion,  a  slightly  acid  bath,  and  a  clean  plate. 
Tunicare,  in  my  hands,  always  ensures  the  latter  requirement. 

The  collodionised  and  excited  plate  is  thoroughly  washed,  flowed 
with  either  of  the  following  solutions,  and  put  aside  to  dry : — 

Coffee  .  1  teaspoonful. 

White  sugar  . 10  grains. 

-  Boiling  water .  1  teacupful. 

Exact  quantities  are  unimportant.  When  cold,  it  must  be  filtered 
two  or  three  times.  Or — 

Tannin  .  10  grains. 

Water . ?. .  1  ounce. 

One  drachm  of  albumen  to  every  four  ounces  throws  down  a  floccu- 
lent  deposit,  and  clarifies  the  solution  ;  it  should  be  strained  through 
muslin,  and  filtered  till  perfectly  bright. 

For  developing,  I  have  used — 


Pyrogallic  acid  .  3  grains. 

Citric  acid  . 3  ,, 

Water  . 1  ounce. 


I  commence  developing  with  one  drop  of  a  thirty-grain  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  about  lialf-an-ounce  of  solution,  adding  a  drop  at 
a  time  as  the  development  required  it.  The  essential  point  appears 
to  be  to  time  the  exposure  correctly,  so  that,  the  development  may 
be  quick,  and  yet  the  details  well  brought  out ;  by  using  gaslight 
always,  at  one  fixed  distance  from  the  negative,  the  time  for  each  ne¬ 
gative  soon  becomes  a  certainty,  and  we  obtain  uniformity  of  result. 

The  wet  collodion  method  is  exceedingly  useful  for  copying  lai-ge- 
sized  negatives ;  but  for  this  purpose  daylight  is  necessary.  It  is 
also  much  used  for  copying  from  negatives  the  same  size  as  the 
transparency  required.  The  chief  advantages  gained  by  adopting 
this  process  are  quickness  of  production  (more  work  can  be  done  in 
a  given  time  by  it  than  in  any  other  way)  and  decrease  of  risk  to  the 
negative.  Where  large  numbers  are  required  from  one  negative,  the 
danger  of  scratching  the  negative  in  printing  by  superposition  is  very 
great,  and  is  obviated  by  using  the  camera.  No  doubt  these  two 
reasons  have  great  weight  with  commercial  producers ;  and  hence 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  transparencies  offered 
for  sale  are  collodion  pictures.  The  great  drawback  to  working  with 
the  camera  is  the  necessity  for  either  daylight  or  the  lime  or  other 
powerful  artificial  light. 


It  is  possible  to  work  with  wet  collodion  by  superposition,  but  a 
special  arrangement  of  light  is  requisite  to  ensure  satisfactory  results ; 
and  it  is  also  necessary  to  use  two  exciting  baths — one  of  thirty 
grains,  the  other  of  twenty  grains  per  ounce.  If  the  usual  bath  alone 
be  used  the  image  flashes  out  so  quickly  and  so  dense  as  to  be  quite 
beyond  control. 

Most  transparencies  are  improved  by  clearing  the  sky  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium.  A  few  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium  are  dissolved  in  water  and  iodine  added  till  the  solution 
is  a  port  wine  colour ;  this  is  applied  to  the  sky,  and  quickly  converts 
any  deposit  of  silver  into  iodide,  which  is  then  dissolved  off  with 
hypo.  The  same  solution  reduced  to  a  sherry  colour  may  be  used 
for  reducing  the  density  of  the  picture,  if  over-developed. 

Though  these  remarks  have  been  directed  chiefly  to  lantern 
pictures,  they  will  apply  equally  to  slides  for  the  stereoscope,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  development  of  a  stereoscopic  picture 
should  be  carried  further  than  that  of  a  transparency  for  the 
lantern.  Arthur  Coventry. 


ON  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  LATENT  IMAGE.* 

Anderson. — I  draw  with  this  piece  of  French  chalk  an  image  on 
this  piece  of  polished  plate  glass,  and  with  this  cloth  efface  all  trace  of 
it.  There !  it’s  gone.  Now  fancy  to  yourself  (for  the  sake  of  illustration) 
that  this  piece  of  glass  represents  a  sensitive  plate  that  has  just  been 
exposed  in  the  camera,  and  contains  a  latent  image.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  so  it  is  with  this — we  can  discover  nothing,  even  by  means  of  the 
microscope;  yet  the  image  is  as  strong  there  now  as  when  first  I  drew  it. 

Marshal. — Can  you  prove  that? 

Anderson. — Certainly;  let  us  develope  it.  There  I  breathe  on  it.  Seehere. 

Marshal. — That’s  very  curious.  I  see  it  now,  if  anything,  plainer 
than  I  did  before.  But  as  the  breath  disappears,  the  image  vanishes 
with  it;  have  we  no  means  of  fixing  (!)  it? 

Anderson. — A  second  application  of  your  breath  reproduces  the  image, 
and  this  may  be  repeated  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  months.  A  piece  of  glass  may  appear  perfectly  clean,  yet  by 
breathing  upon  it  alltraceof  impurity  onits  surface  will  at  once  become  ap¬ 
parent — will,  in  fact,  be  developed ;  for,  in  developing  a  negative  on  a  plate 
which  is  dirty,  you  develope  the  dirt  at  the  same  time  as  the  picture. 

Marshal. — Unfortunately  we  do.  I  generally  develope  more  dirt 
than  picture.  Thanks  to  you,  however,  1  see  the  great  importance  of 
clean  plates  in  future. 

Anderson. — I  have  here  a  plate  of  polished  silver,  which  I  subject  to 
the  fumes  of  iodine  and  bromine  in  my  dark  room.  See,  the  vapours 
have  combined  with  the  silver  and  formed  a  thin  layer  of  iodide  and 
bromide  of  silver.  I  will  now  expose  it  in  the  camera.  Now  come  into 
the  dark  room.  Here  is  the  plate — this  mysterious  action  of  light  has 
taken  place,  yet  we  see  nothing ;  it  is  like  our  plate-glass  with  the  chalk 
image.  I  will  not  breathe  on  it,  but  I  have  a  friend  here  who  will. 
Here  is  a  little  iron  box  containing  some  warm  mercury.  I  hold  the 
plate  over  it  to  catch  the  breath  of  the  mercury.  Watch  it;  see,  the 
metallic  vapour  only  settles  upon  the  exposed  parts,  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  plate  is  unaffected.  Now  I  put  it  in  the  hpyo.,  which  dissolves  all 
but  the  picture.  There;  this  is  simply  the  Daguerreotype  process. 
Now  there  was  no  nitrate  of  silver  used  in  this  case,  Mr.  Marshal. 

Marshal. — That’s  so.  In  the  experiment  with  the  French  chalk  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  image  before  it  was  developed ;  thus 
we  know  for  certain  it  existed ;  but  with  a  sensitive  plate  that  has  been 
exposed  have  we  any  means  of  knowing  a  priori  of  the  existence  of  a 
latent  image? 

A  nderson.  — Undoubtedly. 

Marshal. — Can  you  prove  it? 

Anderson. — Very  easily.  I  will  prepare  a  plate.  There ;  now  I  will 
expose  it  in  the  camera  to  an  object  that  is  mtensely  illuminated  (that 
whitewashed  fence  yonder,  that  the  sun  shines  on  so  brightly).  I  will 
expose  this  plate  ten  or  twenty  minutes.  Now  let  us  go  into  the  dark 
room.  See  here !  there’s  your  image  already  formed  without  the  aid  of 
any  developer. 

Marshal. — Well,  I  declare!  Have  you  got  any  more  such  curious 
experiments  to  show  me? 

Anderson. — O,  yes;  come  see  my  patent  process.  I  prepare  another 
plate  and,  before  exposing  it,  I  will  pour  over  it  the  developer,  and 
immediately  transfer  it  to  the  camera — so.  It  is  now  evident  that,  as 
the  action  of  light  affects  the  plate,  the  developer  acts  at  the  same  time, 
and  developes  the  picture  as  fast  as  it  it  is  produced ;  thus  I  make  and 
develope  my  picture  all  in  one  operation.  Come  into  the  dark  room. 
There !  there’s  your  picture  all  done ;  you  have  only  to  fix  it.  My 
patent,  then,  consists  of  having  a  plate-holder  so  constructed  as  to  get 
under  the  cloth  and  see  your  picture  printing  on  the  prepared  plate. 

Marshal. — Well,  that’s  an  idea,  anyway! 

Anderson. — Yes.  I’m  going  to  take  out  a  patent.  What  do  you  think? 

Marshal. — Think?  I  think  you  won't  get  it. 

*From  Mr.  Elbert  Anderson’s  “Photographic  Dialogues”  in  the  Philadelphia  Photo¬ 
grapher. 
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Anderson. — Why  not  ?  There  was  an  individual  who  applied  for  a 
patent  for  saving  all  silver  from  the  waste  solutions,  by  precipitation ; 
yet  that  was  done  ages  before  the  existence  of  the  individual  in  question. 

Marshal . — Why,  of  course.  But  he  did’nt  get  his  patent. 

Anderson. — Yes,  he  did.  Oh,  you  need’nt  laugh;  he  really  got  a 
patent.  I  forget  the  fellow’s  name. 

Marshal. — Oh,  pshaw  ! 

Anderson. — Thank  you;  it  was  Shaw.  I  had  forgotten  his  name. 

Marshal. — From  the  effect  observed  of  exposing  a  plate  to  a  bright 
object  unusually  long,  and  getting  indications  of  an  image,  and  from  the 
effect  of  light  on  chlorine,  are  we  led  to  suppose  that  the  action  of  light 
on  the  sensitive  plate  commences  an  action  which  is  afterwards  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  application  of  a  developer  ? 

Anderson. — This  conclusion  is  not  unnatural ;  but,  if  assumed  as  a 
fact,  how  will  you  account  for  the  following  curious  experiment  ? — 1 
expose  this 'plate  in  the  camera  at  an  object  brilliantly  illuminated — 
that  church  steeple  yonder— -for  three  seconds.  I  now  develope  it.  See, 
it  comes  up  slowly.  There  is  nothing  in  the  shadows.  Now,  all  the 
developing  in  the  world  will  fail  to  bring  out  the  detail.  Thus,  you 
see,  one  cannot  make  up  for  too^little  exposure  by  pushing  the  deve¬ 
lopment.  Now  expose  a  second  plate  eight  seconds.  There,  you  see,  is 
a  decided  improvement.  Now  expose  twenty-five  or  thirty  seconds. 
See,  the  time  was  much  too  long,  and  the  reduction  of  silver  has  taken 
place  over  the  whole  image,  and  fogged  all  the  shadows. 

Marshal. — It  is  evident,  here,  that  the  longer  the  [time  the[  more 
rapid  the  development  and  the  more  intense  the  image. 

Anderson.-—  You  think  so,  do  you?^Now  seejhere,  I  expose  this  plate 
to  the  same  bright  object  for  ten  minutes. 

Marshal. — Ten  minutes? 

Anderson.— Yes,  minutes.  Now  watch  the  development. 

Marshal.— Why,  dear  me!  how  singular!  there  is  hardly  any  image. 
What  there  is  is  thin  and  pale,  devoid  of  all  strength.  How  is  this? 

A  nderson.— This,  then,  teaches  us  that  a  certain  time  is  requisite  to 
form  the  image,  which  can  neither  be  shortened  nor  prolonged  beyond 
the  proper  time ;  and,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  developer  being  quick¬ 
ened  and  made  violent,  it  actually  retards  it.  As  regards  the  theories  of 
the  action  of  light  in  forming  these  images,  I  will  state — 1.  During  the 
exposure  of  the  plate  one  theory  is  that  the  light  reduces  a  small  portion 
of  the  iodide  to  metallic  silver,  and  that  the  action  having  once 
commenced  accelerates  the  decomposition  when  the  developer  is  applied, 
and  attracts  the  reduced  silver  to  those  parts  where  the  reduction  has 
already  commenced.  —  2.  The  reduced  silver  forming  the  image  is 
produced  instantaneously  in  the  camera,  but  before  we  have  time  to 
apply  the  developer  to  continue  the  reduction  the  free  acid  of  the  bath 
solution  dissolves,  and  thus  destroys,  the  delicate  image  thus  commenced ; 
and  the  longer  the  development  is  delayed  the  weaker  the  image  will 
appear.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  plate  sufficiently  long  to 
reduce  more  than  the  weak  acid  can  destroy,  so  that  enough  remains  to 
determine  the  after-reduction  by  the  developer.  —  3.  The  formation 
of  the  invisible  image  by  light  is  supposed  to  be  a  molecular  change 
(unattended  with  any  separation  of  elements,  such  as  occur  in  the  case 
of  a  visible  image  impressed  by  light)  so  modifying  the  elements  as  to 
cause  them  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  mixtures.  We  have  seen 
that  the  action  of  light  upon  chlorine  exercised  a  most  remarkable  effect. 
Why  should  not  the  iodide  be  similarly  affected?  Again:  it  is  known 
that  paper  floated  upon  a  bath  of  bichromate  of  potash  renders  the 
former  totally  insoluble  in  water — analogous  to  light  rendering  the 
iodide  of  silver  insoluble  in  hypo. 

Marshal. — You  have  shown  that,  even  if  the  developer  contain  acid, 
it  will,  in  a  short  time,  decompose  the  silver  solution.  Suppose,  then, 
the  plate  has  not  been  exposed  yet  to  light,  and  is  flowed  with  the  de¬ 
veloper,  the  developer  kept  on  until  the  decomposition  commences,  and 
there  being  no  impressed  image  to  attract  the  metallic  silver,  what  be¬ 
comes  of  it? 

Anderson. — Ah  !  unhappy  man !  that’s  well  asked.  I  will  tell  you 
what  takes  place  in  that  case,  namely,  a  universal  deposit  of  silver  over 
the  whole  plate,  known,  alas  !  too  well  known,  to  many  as  fogging. 

Marshal. — But  why,  then,  does  this  fogging  take  place  when  there  is 
an  impressed  image  ? 

Anderson. — The  image  may  not  have  been  vigorous  enough,  and  that 
being  the  case  it  does  not  attract  enough  silver ;  consequently,  pushing 
the  development,  in  the  vain  hope  of  bringing  out  the  full  image,  the 
silver  deposits  on  the  shadows. 

Marshal. — So,  so  !  that's  the  cause  of  fogging,  is  it? 

Anderson. — Miserable  wretch  !  the  causes  of  fogging  are  legion,  and, 
having  got  youjwell  in  the  fog,  I  will  leave  you  there  for  a  little — / 


Cflutmjjurarjj  ijrfss. 

— ♦ — 

THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

[Philadelphia  Photographer.] 

The  following  is  offered  as  a  concise  explanation  of  the  principle  of  this 
instrument  and  its  wonderful  illusion  • 


The  primary  object  of  the  lenses  is  to  superpose  one  picture  upon  the 
other,  and  not,  as  some  suppose,  to  magnify,  although  they  have  that 
effect.  The  superposition  may  also  be  effected  by  mirrors,  as  was  done 
in  the  first  stereoscope.  And,  with  some  practice  in  controlling  the 
muscular  movements  of  the  eye,  one  picture  may  be  superposed  upon 
the  other  and  the  full  steroscopic  effect  observed  without  any  instrument 
whatever,  as  the  writer  can  testify  from  his  own  experience.  But  how 
is  the  “  blending”  of  the  two  pictures  produced  so  as  to  give  the  effect 
of  solidity,  or,  in  other  words,  so  as  to  give  the  true  perception  of  dis¬ 
tances  as  if  we  were  looking  at  the  natural  objects  ? 

To  make  this  clear  we  must  first  inquire  what  it  is  that  gives  us  the 
notion  of  the  relative  distances  when  we  look  at  an  assemblage  of  natu¬ 
ral  objects,  as  in  a  landscape.  We  find  that  this  knowledge  is  derived 
principally  from  three  sources : — First,  from  perspective,  according  to 
which  an  object  at  a  distance  subtends  a  less  angle  at  the  eye,  and  conse¬ 
quently  forms  a  smaller  image  upon  the  retina  than  the  same  object 
when  nearer  to  the  eye.  This,  combined  with  our  previous  knowledge 
of  the  real  size  of  the  objects  derived  from  experience,  gives  us  the  idea 
of  distance.  We  also  derive  some  knowledge  of  distance  from  atmos¬ 
pheric  effects.  In  a  good  photograph  we  have  both  of  these  principles 
illustrated  ;  but  we  have  them  in  the  single  photograph  the  same  as  in 
the  double  stereograph.  We  do  not  then  find  in  these  principles  the 
explanation  of  the  wonderful  illusion  of  reality  which  the  stereoscope 
gives  us.  But  there  is  a  third  source  of  our  knowledge  of  distance, 
which  will  fully  explain  the  stereoscopic  effect.  This  is  a  principle  de¬ 
rived  from  the  physiology  of  vision.  It  is  well  established  that  in  view¬ 
ing  a  landscape  with  objects  at  different  distances  only  one  of  them  is 
seen  distinctly  at  a  time. 

Let  the  objects  a,  h,  and  e  be  directly  in  front  of  the  two  eyes  and  at 
different  distances,  and  let  the  two  eyes  be  fixed  upon  the  object  a,  or, 
in  other  words,  let  the  visual  axis  of  each  eye  be  directed  to  that  object. 
The  image  of  the  object  a  will 
be  formed  at  A  and  A'  in  each 
eye,  and  will  be  seen  distinct 
and  single,  for  the  points  A  and 
A',  being  at  the  extremities  of 
the  visual  axes,  are  correspond¬ 
ing  or  so-called  identical  points ; 
and  although  there  are  two 
images,  one  in  each  eye,  yet  if 
the  images  are  formed  on  iden¬ 
tical  points  in  each  retina  they 
will  be  seen  as  one.  While  the 
eyes  are  still  directed  to  a,  the 
image  of  the  object  b  will  evi¬ 
dently  be  formed  in  the  right 
eye  to  the  left  of  A,  and  in  the 
left  eye  to  the  right  of  A',  or  at 
the  points  B  and  B'.  But  the 
points  B  and  B'  are  not  identical 
points  (for  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  is  not  the  inner 
half  of  the  retina  of  one  eye  that 
is  identical  with  the  inner  hall 
of  the  other,  and  the  outer  hall 
of  one  with  the  outer  half  of  the 
other  ;  but  the  inner  half  of  one 
is  identical  with  the  outer  half 
of  the  other,  or  the  two  right  halves  correspond  with  each  other,  and 
the  two  left  halves  also  correspond  with  each  other).  Therefore,  since 
B  and  B'  are  each  in  the  inner  half  of  the  eye  they  cannot  be  identical 
points  ;  the  object  b  will,  therefore,  appear  double,  one  image  being  to 
the  right  of  a  and  the  other  to  the  left.  In  the  same  way  we  may  show 
that  while  the  eyes  are  directed  to  a  the  object  c  will  appear  double. 

What  now  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  object  b  may  be  seen  single? 
Evidently  the  front  of  each  eye  must  be  turned  outward,  so  that  the  axes 
of  vision  may  be  directed  to  b,  then  the  object  b  will  appear  single,  since 
the  two  images  at  B  and  B'  will  then  be  at  A  and  A',  the  extremities  of 
the  axes,  which  are  identical  points,  as  shown  above.  In  the  same  way, 
in  order  that  the  object  C  may  appear  single,  the  eyes  must  be  turned 
inward  until  the  axes  shall  correspond  with  the  lines  c  C  and  c  C'.  But 
these  movements  of  the  eye  are  made  by  muscular  contraction  under  the 
direction  of  the  will,  and  with  these  movements  we  have  learned  to  asso¬ 
ciate  the  idea  of  greater  or  less  distance,  until  we  have  come  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  distances  with  great  accuracy.  The  two  eyes  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  run  over  the  various  objects  of  a  landscape,  constantly  changing 
the  angle  of  the  visual  axes  by  muscular  contraction,  according  as  the 
objects  are  nearer  or  more  remote,  and  we  form  a  very  accurate  idea  of 
their  relative  distances. 

We  propose  now  to  show  that  we  make  precisely  the  same  movements 
of  the  eye  in  going  over  the  different  objects  in  the  fore  and  background 
of  a  stereoscopic  picture  when  we  look  at  it  with  a  stereoscope.  Let  us 
recur  again  to  the  figure  (for  it  will  answer  our  purpose  just  as  well  as 
a  new  one),  and  suppose  the  two  eyes  to  represent  the  double  camera  for 
taking  stereoscopic  pictures,  the  two  retinse  to  represent  the  two  ends 
of  the  sensitive  plate,  and  the  two  crystalline  lenses  to  represent  the 
two  lenses  of  the  double  camera  ;  we  will  now  take  the  double  picture 
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of  our  three  objects,  a,  b,  and  c.  The  image  of  a  will  be  formed  at  A 
and  A'  on  each  half  of  the  sensitive  plate,  the  image  of  b  at  B  and  B', 
and  of  c  at  C  and  C'.  We  have  now  got  our  double  picture  thus  — 

C'  A'  B'  |  B  A  C  .  But  it  is  evident  that  in  one  picture  b  will  be  seen 
at  the  right  hand  of  A',  as  at  B',  and  in  the  other  at  the  left  hand  of  A, 
as  at  B,  and  so  with  the  object  c.  The  two  pictures  are  therefore  very 
far  from  being  alike  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  often  see  stereographs  in  which 
the  relative  positions  of  two  objects  are  completely  reversed  in  the  two 
pictures.  If,  now,  by  any  means  these  two  pictures  can  be  seen  super¬ 
posed  upon  each  other,  the  right  picture  by  the  right  eye  and  the  left 
picture  by  the  left  eye,  there  will  be  but  one  point  that  will  coincide, 
and  that  we  will  suppose  to  be  the  point  A  A'.  The  rest  of  the  picture 
will  evidently  be  confused.  How  is  this  confusion  to  be  obviated  ?  Pre¬ 
cisely  as  when  we  viewed  the  same  objects  in  nature,  viz.,  by  muscular 
movements  of  the  eyes,  and  by  the  same  movements.  The  stereoscope 
is  an  instrument  which  superposes  one  picture  upon  the  other.  Let  the 
lenses  of  the  instrument  be  so  arranged  that  the  rays  from  A  and  A' 
shall  fall  upon  the  eye  in  the  direction  respectively  of  the  axis  of  vision 
in  each  eye  ;  the  object  a  will  be  seen  single,  but  all  the  other  points 
will  each  form  two  images  and  be  seen  double  while  looking  at  the  object 
a  (or  A  A').  What  must  we  do  now  to  see  the  object  b  (B  B'),  single, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  direct  the  visual  axes  to  B  and  B'  ?  Evidently  the 
eyes  must  be  turned  inward.  But  we  had  to  turn  the  eyes  outward  to 
see  the  same  object  b  in  nature.  What  is  to  be  done,  then  ?  Simply  cut 
our  picture  open  in  the  middle  and  reverse  the  two  ends.  We  shall  then 
have  the  picture  thus— bTc Tc  A'  B'  .  We  now  have  the  images  B  and 
B'  outside  of  A  in  each  picture  ;  and  hence  to  see  the  object  b  single,  or 
to  direct  the  eyes  so  that  the  rays  from  B  and  B'  shall  coincide  with  the 
visual  axes,  we  must  turn  the  eyes  outward,  precisely  as  we  did  in  view¬ 
ing  the  object  b  in  nature.  And  so  to  see  the  object  c  (C  C’),  the  eyes 
must  be  turned  inward,  precisely  as  in  viewing  the  natural  objects.  We 
find,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  see  the  different  objects  single  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  we  have  to  make  the  same  movements  of  the  eyeballs  that  we  do 
to  see  the  same  objects  single  in  nature  ;  hence  we  unavoidably  pass  the 
same  judgment  as  to  their  relative  distance,  and  the  illusion  is  complete. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  stereoscopic  picture  is  taken  on  a 
single  plate  with  a  double  camera,  the  picture  must  be  cut  open  and  re¬ 
versed  before  it  is  mounted,  otherwise  the  objects  in  the  background 
will  appear  in  the  foreground,  and  those  in  the  foreground  will  appear 
in  the  background.  Any  one  who  has  examined  a  large  number  of 
stereographs  must  have  seen  such  confused  pictures  wrongly  mounted. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  remount  them  with  the  two  pictures  reversed 
and  the  confusion  will  disappear. 

In  our  reversed  picture  of  the  three  objects,  a,  b,  and  c,  we  see  that 
the  points  C  and  C',  which  represent  the  object  c  in  the  foreground,  are 
nearer  together  than  the  points  B  and  B',  which  represent  the  object  b 
in  the  background,  as  they  should  be,  according  to  the  explanation  I 
have  given.  And,  in  fact,  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  measure  the 
distance  apart  of  any  corresponding  object  in  the  foreground  of  any  well- 
mounted  double  picture,  he  will  find  the  two  pictures  of  the  object 
nearer  together  than  the  pictures  of  an  object  in  the  distant  background. 

I  think  I  have  thus  briefly  explained  the  marvellous  power  of  the 
stereoscope.  While  we  have  in  the  stereograph,  as  in  the  single  picture, 
the  advantage  of  perspective  and  atmospheric  effect,  yet  that  vivid  illu¬ 
sion  of  reality  which  transports  us  to  the  spot  is  the  effect  of  a  mental 
judgment  by  which,  with  the  same  movements  of  the  eyeball,  we  una¬ 
voidably  associate  the  same  idea  of  relative  distance. 

B.  Lyman,  A.M.,  M.D. 


(®nr  6 tutorial  Cable. 


Lantern  Lectures. 

Pumphrey  Brothers,  Birmingham. 

It  is  at  once  a  very  ludicrous  and  somewhat  painful  position  to  be 
placed  in  when  one  is  called  upon,  without  premeditation,  to  give  an 
explanation  of  the  photograph  which,  for  the  edification  and  amusement 
of  friends,  he  has  exhibited  on  a  screen  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern. 
Some  persons  are  signally  deficient  in  the  art  of  being  able  to  say  a 
dozen  consecutive  words  in  public ;  and  we  know  of  at  least  one 
gentleman  who,  although  a  prolific  contributor  to  scientific  serial 
literature,  is  such  a  veritable  dummy  when  “  on  his  legs  ”  as  to  be 
unable,  from  nervousness,  to  make  even  a  commonplace  observa¬ 
tion.  In  the  course  of  the  past  few  months  we  were  present  at  two 
“  lantern  entertainments,”  as  they  are  designated,  in  which  two  pic¬ 
tures,  among  others,  were  exhibited  of  York  Cathedral.  One  exhi¬ 
bitor  contented  himself  with  the  bare  announcement  that  “  this  is 
York  Cathedral.”  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  of  York  as  a 
city  whose  walls  were  from  twelve  to  seventeen  feet  high,  with 
twenty  towers  and  bastions  on  the  brow  of  a  high  bank,  and  that  its 
cathedral  was  lofty,  spacious,  and  rich ;  that,  as  the  king  of  cathe¬ 
drals,  its  three  towers  stood  high  over  the  other  church  spires ;  that 
it  originally  existed  as  a  wooden  church,  in  which  King  Edwin  was 
baptised  in  6*27 ;  that  various  archbishops  afterwards  rebuilt  and 


added  to  it,  until  at  last  it  became  what  it  is.  This  kind  of  descrip¬ 
tion  of  public  buildings  and  places  was  much  required ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  Messrs.  Pumphrey,  of  Birmingham,  are  now  sup¬ 
plying  it  in  the  form  of  lectures,  in  lithographed  manuscript,  on 
various  subjects.  Judging  from  a  few  specimens  of  these  before  us, 
we  must  speak  in  high  commendation  of  them ;  for,  while  the  descrip¬ 
tive  matter  does  not  weary  the  audience  by  its  prolixity,  it  yet  contains, 
in  a  condensed  form,  all  that  is  requisite  to  be  known.  Among  the 
subjects  so  treated  are  English  cathedrals,  views  in  Paris,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Egypt,  and  Palestine.  Such  a  descriptive  series  was  much 
needed,  and  must  necessarily  be  well  received. 


IPtefrags  of  Satieties. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Mutual  Improvement  Institute. 

. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst., — Mr.  G.  T.  Lund,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Kay  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  resolution  of  the  Council  received  the  sanction  of  the  meet¬ 
ing: — “  That  the  next  soiree  and  exhibition  be  held  in  December,  1871.” 

Mr.  Coventry  read  a  paper  On  Glass  Transparencies  [see  page  604], 
and  afterwards  conducted  a  lantern  exhibition  in  illustration  of  his 
remarks,  pointing  out  defects  in  colour  and  density. 

Mr.  Coote  presented  se  veral  fine  cloud  pictures  for  the  Society’s  portfolio. 
Complimentary  votes  to  the  Chairman  and  to  Messrs.  Coventry  and 
Coote  brought  a  most  enjoyable  evening  to  a  close. 


The  Late  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade.  —  We  deeply  regret  to  record  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bancroft  Reade,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  E.R.A.S.,  &c. 
He  lived  so  quietly  and  so  unobtrusively  that  many  might  have  been 
constantly  near  him  without  knowing  how  great  a  man  he  was.  One  of 
his  numerous  friends  happening  one  day  to  be  visiting  his  former  parish 
of  Ellesborough,  and  lighting  on  one  who,  from  his  age,  appeared  to  be 
the  “  oldest  inhabitant,”  received  for  answer  to  his  affectionate  observa¬ 
tions  about  the  late  Rector,  “Ah!  sir,  he  was  a  homely  man.”  Such  a 
reply  showed  the  real  greatness  of  the  man  who,  although  versed  in  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  science,  could  adapt  himself  to  the  capacities  and 
requirements  of  the  simple  people  of  a  country  village.  The  deceased 
clergyman  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  matriculating  at  the  age  of 
twenty  at  Trinity  College,  whence  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at 
Caius,  graduating  B.A.  as  senior  optime  in  1825  and  M.A.  in  1828. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1825  and  priest  in  the  following  year  by 
Bishop  Pelham,  of  Lincoln,  and  served  the  curacy  of  Kegworth  in 
Leicestershire  until  1829.  His  subsequent  appointments  were  as  fol¬ 
low  : — Curate  and  afternoon  lecturer  of  the  parish  church  of  Halifax, 
1829-32  ;  Incumbent  of  Harrow  Weald,  1832-34  ;  Vicar  of  Stone,  in  the 
county  of  Buckingham  (to  which  benefice  he  was  presented  by  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society),  1839-59  ;  Rector  of  Ellesborough,  in  the  same 
county,  by  the  presentation  of  Lady  Frankland  Russell,  1859-63,  whence, 
by  exchange  with  the  Rev.  J.  H.  R.  Summer,  he  was  instituted  to  the 
Rectory  of  Bishopsbourne,  which  he  held  till  the  time  of  his  death.  For 
the  last  two  years  he  has  filled  the  office  of  President  of  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society — a  post  to  which  he  was  well  entitled  by  his  nu¬ 
merous  and  important  discoveries  in  many  departments  of  microscopical 
science.  As  an  astronomer  and  a  naturalist  his  reputation  was  of  the 
highest,  and  the  loss  which  his  death  has  occasioned  in  the  world  of 
science  will  be  neither  soon  nor  easily  repaired.  Mr.  Reade  was  taken 
to  his  resting-place  in  Bishopsbourne  churchyard,  on  Friday,  the  16th 
instant.  The  service  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Lewis  Clarke,  curate  of 
Bridge,  a  much-loved  friend  of  the  deceased,  and  the  funeral  was  as  un¬ 
ostentatious  as  the  man  whose  dust  was  then  committed  to  the  dust. 
The  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  sorrowing  crowd,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  many  branches  of  science  which  the  deceased  Rector 
had  cultivated.  Besides  the  members  of  Mr.  Reade’s  family,  there 
were  present : — The  Revs.  Canon  Robertson,  C.  Oxenden  (Rural  Dean), 
A.  P.  Moor,  F.  Vine,  and  Henry  Fawcett.  Professor  Morris,  F.G.S., 
University  College;  j.  Farish,  Esq.,  late  governor  of  Bombay;  Matthew 
Bell,  Esq.;  Dr.  Millar,  F.Q.S.,  F.G.S. ;  H.  Lee,  F.Q.S. ;  A.  Sicard;  J.  B. 
Sheppard;  John  Waterhouse,  F.R.S. ;  W.  F.  Kent,  F.Z.S. ;  George 
Dowker,  F.G.S. ;  J.  Ancona,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S. ;  W.  M.  Fawcett  and 
John  Perkins,  Esqrs.  Letters  regretting  the  inability  of  the  writers  to 
be  present  were  read  from  Sir  Antonio  Brady,  Dr.  Richardson,  F.R.S., 
Dr.  Wallich,  F.R.M.S.,  Dr.  Dawson,  F.R.M.S.,  Rev.  T.  Hirst,  Rev. 
J.  S.  Sidebotham,  Dr.  Bowerbank,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  Royston-Pigott,  Jabez 
Hogg,  Esq.,  Hon  Sec.  R.M.S.,  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.  R.S.,  and  H.  J. 
Slack,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  R.M.S. — Kentish  Gazette. 
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Carres  paiitrntte. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  PUBLISH  A  PORTRAIT  OF  A  CUSTOMER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  curious  and  unpleasant  question  bas  arisen  between 
one  of  my  customers  and  myself.  Tbe  customer  in  question,  whom  I 
shall  call  Mr.  A.,  having  for  various  reasons  which  need  not  be  pointed 
out,  gained  a  sort  of  notoriety,  his  negative  has  thereby  acquired  in 
like  measure  a  certain  amount  of  value.  Now  a  few  days  ago  I  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  A’s  solicitor,  informing  me  that  an  action  was  to  be 
instituted  against  me  for  printing  and  disposing  of  the  portrait  of  his 
client.  Damages  and  an  apology  are  claimed  from  me,  and,  in  default, 
the  action  is  to  proceed.  Surely,  as  the  negative  is  my  own  property, 
I  can  do  with  it  what  I  please— can  I  not  ? 

Mr.  A.  bargained  with  me  that  I  should  produce  a  given  number  of 
portraits  of  him  at  a  certain  price.  These  were  supplied  as  ordered, 
and  there  the  affair  as  between  he  and  I  ends — does  it  not  ?  When 
I  undertook  the  order  there  was  no  stipulation  made  that  the  negative 
should  be  his,  and  I  should  like  to  know  under  what  law  he  can  prevent 
my  printing  as  many  proofs  from  it  as  I  choose. 

I  have  replied  to  the  solicitor’s  letter,  and  have  said  that  if  I  am 
paid  a  good  price— that  is,  one  commensurate  with  the  increased  value 
of  the  negative — I  have  no  objection  to  sell  it.  I  have  not  had  any 
reply,  and  am  beginning  to  feel  slightly  anxious  as  to  what  is  the  state 
of  the  law  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  Will  you  kindly  spare  a  word  or  two 
of  advice  in  your  next  number  ?— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A  Professional. 

December  20,  1870. 

[You  have  acted  both  foolishly  and  illegally  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  notoriety  of  one  of  your  former  sitters  to  sell  his  por¬ 
trait  without  his  permission.  The  negative,  truly,  is  yours  ;  but  not 
the  right  to  use  it.  If  a  letterpress  printer,  after  delivering  to  the 
publisher  the  book  he  has  been  commissioned  to  print,  were  then  to 
commence  to  print  and  sell  books  from  the  same  type,  what  would 
be  said?  His  reply,  according  to  your  reasoning,  would  be  that 
the  types  are  his  own,  and  he  can  do  with  them  as  he  chooses !  So 
with  the  lithographer  who  has  been  employed  to  print  bank  notes. 
In  your  case  the  glass  belongs  to  you,  so  does  the  collodion,  but  the 
portrait  does  not — that  is  the  property  of  the  person  who  ordered  it, 
and  for  whom  it  was  taken.  It  may  surprise,  but  we  cannot  sup¬ 
pose  it  will  gratify,  you  to  be  informed  that  by  acting  as  you  have 
done  you  have  laid  yourself  open  to  an  action  for  piracy,  just  as 
much  as  if  you  had  copied  some  of  the  copyright  works  of  Mr. 
Brooks  or  Mr.  Graves ;  and  you  have  made  your  case  none  the  better, 
but  much  the  worse,  for  exercising  a  species  of  extortion  by  consent¬ 
ing  to  give  up  the  negative  only  on  payment  of  a  considerable  sum. 
We  advise  you  to  get  the  action  stopped  at  any  cost,  for  although  it 
may  not  effect  your  ruin  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  it  will — nay,  it  ought 
to — do  so  in  public  estimation ;  for  if  it  be  known  that  you  only 
require  that  a  certain  notoriety  or  publicity  attaches  to  a  sitter  to 
induce  you  to  flood  the  market  with  the  portraits  of  a  customer,  no 
person  would  consider  himself  safe  in  your  hands,  and  business  would 
go  somewhere  else.-— Eds.] 

SALE  OF  POISONS  BILL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  the  result  of  an  inquiry  made  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  I  am  informed  that 
there  are  certain  substances,  “poisons,”  the  sale  of  which  is  restricted 
to  registered  chemists  and  druggists  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1868, 
and  to  effect  this  registration  examinations  have  to  be  passed.  The 
first  or  preliminary  examination  consists  of  Latin  translations  and 
grammar,  arithmetic,  and  English  grammar  and  composition;  the  second 
of  pharmacy,  prescriptions,  botany,  materia  medica,  and  chemistry. 

A  few  of  these  poisons,  viz.,  hydrocyanic  acid,  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  all  metallic  cyanides,  bichloride  of  mercury,  red  oxide  of  mercury, 
oxalic  acid,  arsenic  and  compounds  containing  it,  chloroform,  &c.,  are, 

I  may  say,  indispensable  to  the  experimental  and  analytical  chemist 
and  photographer. 

Now,  as  an  intended  dealer  in  scientific  and  photographic  requisites, 
this  restriction  will  become  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  my  business. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  know  but  very  little  of  pharmacy,  prescriptions, 
and  materia  medica,  and  of  botany  nothing;  and  it  would  take  no 
short  time  to  become  thoroughly  competent  for  passing — involving  say 
a  seven  years’  apprenticeship.  I  should  not  fear  having  to  pass  the 
preliminary  examination  with  the  addition  of  chemistry  only. 

Why  should  the  sale  of  these  substances,  which  are  chiefly  used  for 
scientific  and  photographic  purposes,  be  restricted  to  chemists  and 
druggists,  whose  uses  for  them  are  comparatively  small  ?  What  scien¬ 
tific  or  analytical  chemist  or  photographer,  to  purchase  his  requisites, 
would  think  of  going  to  a  shop  where  sponges,  tooth  brushes,  babies’ 
feeding  bottles,  and  similar  articles,  are  sold  ?  The  idea  is  absurd. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  at  all  disrespectfully  of  chemists  and  druggists, 
or  to  have  their  sale  of  goods  affected ;  but  I  contend  that,  as  there  is 
such  a  vast  difference  between  their  uses  of  chemicals  and  ours,  we  ought 


not  to  be  prohibited  from  supplying  any  poisons  that  may  be  required 
for  our  scientific  purposes  without  having  previously  passed  examina¬ 
tions  which  do  not  in  the  least  concern  us. 

Trusting  that  you  will  find  space  for  this  in  your  valuable  columns, 
which  I  sincerely  hope  will  be  the  means  of  the  subject  being  taken  up 
not  only  by  those  whom  it  more  immediately  affects  and  interests,  but 
by  lovers  of  justice  generally,  and  finally  praying  that  it  may  lead  to  an 
amendment  in  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1868, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

XV^euTiKa. 


MR.  COBB’S  PAPER  AT  THE  SOUTS  LONDON  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  paper  Avhich  I  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  and  published  by  you  last  week,  I 
observe  that  I  have  omitted  something. 

The  last  line  of  the  paper  reads  thus — “and  the  combined  negative  is 
complete;”  instead  of  wdiich  it  should  have  been — “and  a  perfect  mask 
is  thus  produced  without  either  cutting  out  or  stopping  out ;  a  print 
|  from  this  upon  a  piece  of  talc  coated  with  collodio-chloride  will  produce 
I  a  background  which,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  may  be  accurately 
adjusted  upon  the  negative  with  the  graduated  background,  which  will 
then  be  ready  to  print  from.” 

I  am  sorry  to  put  you  to  so  much  additional  trouble  in  the  matter. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Cobb. 

7,  Blenheim-terrace,  St.  John's  Wood,  Dec.  21,  1870. 


THE  CARBON  PROCESS.— REPLY  TO  MR.  JOHNSON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Perhaps  the  time  has  come  when  I  may,  with  your 
leave,  commence  my  promised  reply  to  Mr.  Johnson.  He  and  Mr. 
Firling  are  evidently  at  issue  upon  certain  matters  of  fact,  and  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say,  nor  have  I  ever  done  so,  which  of  the  two  is  most  worthy 
of  credit.  I  leave  them  to  contest  the  facts  referred  to,  and  shall  not 
make  use  of  any  statements  made,  further  than  may  appear  justifiable 
on  the  face  of  the  correspondence  itself. 

As  regards  Mr.  Johnson’s  letter  to  me,  it  would  of  course  have  been 
more  agreeable  had  he  written  under  the  influence  of  a  milder,  if  not 
more  charitable,  spirit,  and  indulged  less  in  the  imputation  of  motives 
for  the  existence  of  which  he  can  really  have  no  stronger  proof  than  his 
own  suspicions.  He  has  made  it  very  plain  that  he  is  labouring  under 
a  strong  impression  that  I  have  been  actuated  by  a  keen  desire  to  annul 
his  patent,  for  he  makes  this  asseveration  in  almost  every  alternate  para¬ 
graph  of  his  letter,  and  yet  he  fails  to  find  any  good  reason  that  I  can 
have  for  this  motive ;  for  he  argues  that  I  must  be  aware  that  the  public 
could  not  be  benefited  by  his  patent  being  set  aside,  and  then  he  says  he 
is  driven  to  the  conviction  that  I  desire  to  deprive  him  of  the  ‘  ‘  small 
modicum  of  credit  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  a  successful  pro¬ 
cess.”  Thus  he  lands  at  the  conclusion  in  a  very  summary  way  that 
there  must  be  personal  ill-will  towards  him  on  my  part,  or  envy,  or  some 
other  improper  feeling.  What  is  not  a  little  curious,  however,  he  even 
goes  far  (though  perhaps  unwittingly)  to  acquit  me  of  this  also,  for  he 
says  that  I,  by  my  silence,  acquit  him  of  having  borrowed  anything 
from  me.  Well,  this  is  fortunate  for  me  in  the  present  instance;  for, 
had  it  been  otherwise,  such  a  circumstance  would  no  doubt  have  afforded 
a  handle  for  almost  any  amount  of  unworthy  imputation. 

But  the  truth  is  that  in  all  this  Mr.  Johnson  is  simply  labouring 
under  a  delusion,  and  if  I  could  ascribe  it  either  to  ill-health  or  tempo¬ 
rary  irritation  I  would  not  view  it  seriously.  I  have  no  reason  to  grudge 
Mr.  Johnson  all  the  success,  in  a  fairway,  that  his  heart  can  desire; 
and  if  he  will  look  a  little  more  calmly  at  the  origination  of  this  corre¬ 
spondence,  he  will  see  that  I  was  not  actuated  by  any  personal  feeling 
against  him,  nor  even  entertained  any  serious  wish  to  dispute  his 
patent,  so  long  as  nothing  transpired  to  cast  doubt  upon  its  validity. 

I  did  not  seek  for  an  occasion,  but  it  came  to  my  hand.  As  to  the  discoun¬ 
tenancing  of  patents  that  should  never  have  been  obtained,  I  apprehend 
that  this  is  the  privilege  of  every  subject  of  Her  Majesty.  But  when  I 
say  this  I  am  ready  to  admit,  as  regards  Mr.  Johnson’s  patent,  that  if 
the  circumstances  are  not  as  represented  by  Mr.  Firling,  my  inferences, 
in  so  far  as  deduced  from  these,  will,  of  course,  be  held  as  withdrawn. 

But  I  wish  Mr.  Johnson  to  look  to  the  beginning  of  this  discussion. 
In  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  September  9th,  there  appeared  a  lead¬ 
ing  article,  entitled  A  New  and  Unpatented  Carbon  Printing  Process.  I 
perused  this  with  interest.  It  gave  an  account  of  Mr.  Firling’s  process, 
and  called  especial  attention  to  it  as  a  process  the  operations  of  which 
did  not  come  under  any  of  the  patents,  and  therefore  it  was  said  to  be 
open  to  every  one  to  adopt  without  restriction.  Notwithstanding  this 
assurance  I  confess  that  I  felt  disappointed;  for  I  was  not  satisfied  at 
that  time  (though  I  have  now  seen  cause  to  alter  my  opinion)  that  it 
did  not  clash  with  Mr.  Johnson’s  patent.  I  accordingly  wrote  a  paper, 
which  appeared  in  the  same  Journal  the  following  week,  in  which  I 
rather  took  exception  to  some  parts  of  Mr.  Firling’s  process  as  not  con¬ 
ducing  to  simplicity,  and  to  other  parts  as  appearing  very  closely  to 
resemble  Mr.  Johnson’s  process;  and  I  especially  pointed  to  the  use  of 
wax  for  transfer  as  the  part  of  the  process  where  the  collision  between 
the  two  seemed  most  direct.  Of  course,  at  this  stage,  I  did  not  wish  to 
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pronounce  hastily  upon  either  process,  particularly  as  I  had  never  looked 
critically  into  the  patent,  and  so  I  merely  threw  out  some  doubts  in  the 
shape  of  interrogatories,  expecting  that  Mr.  Johnson  himself  or  some 
of  his  friends  would  soon  make  the  matter  more  clear. 

In  so  far  as  concerns  the  coincidence  of  both  parties  using  wax  for  a 
similar  purpose,  I  defy  any  one  to  say,  on  reading  my  paper,  that  I  show 
any  leaning  against  Mr.  Johnson  or  his  patent.  My  impressions  then 
were  rather  in  favour  of  the  patent.  I  think  the  wording  and  scope  of 
my  interrogatories  show  that.  It  is  true  that  in  a  subsequent  paragraph 
of  my  paper  I  started  a  question  for  the  consideration  of  patent  lawyers, 
suggested  no  doubt  by  another  part  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  patent,  but  one 
which,  I  think,  involves  what  might  almost  be  termed  a  general  principle, 
and  at  all  events  has  a  wider  scope  than  merely  his  patent.  Some  may 
consider  the  point  referred  to  to  be  one  of  some  intricacy,  and  deserving 
some  thought  as  of  pretty  extensive  application ;  and  was  I  to  be  de¬ 
terred  from  mentioning  it  as  a  speculative  question  for  the  curious  in 
such  matters,  lest  by  any  chance  it  should  endanger  Mr.  Johnson’s 
patent  or  detract  from  his  fame  as  an  inventor  ? 

I  hope  I  can  appreciate  the  idea  by  which  he  fancies  he  is  enabled  to 
dispense  with  any  adhesive  coating  to  the  glass  or  metal  plates  used  by 
him,  and  I  am  ready  to  compliment  him  upon  it  as  a  pretty  idea,  but  I 
think  he  assumes  more  credit  for  it  than  practically  it  is  worth.  Whether 
it  is  a  patentable  idea  is  a  separate  question,  and  whether  in  so  far  as  it 
is  practical  it  has  been  properly  explained  and  guarded  in  the  patent  or 
specification  will  be  found,  I  think,  another  question  still.  But  more  of 
this  afterwards.  The  case  he  puts  to  rebut  my  views  is  a  very  extreme 
one,  but  taking  it  as  put,  my  answer  would  be  opposed  to  his,  so  far  as 
the  obtaining  of  a  patent  is  concerned ;  but  the  suggester  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  might  still  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor  to  his  race.  Should  any 
medical  man  demonstrate  that  mankind  would  be  much  healthier  and 
happier  and  live  longer  by  taking  only  one  substantial  meal  a  day  than 
under  the  present  regime  as  to  living,  that  man,  I  think,  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  benefactor  of  his  species,  but  I  doubt  much  if  he  could  patent 
the  idea.  Because  I  happened  to  raise  this  little  question  for  an  inno¬ 
cent  (possibly  profitable)  discussion,  Mr.  J ohnson  sees  in  it  nothing  but 
a  deadly  blow  at  his  patent. 

The  following  week  after  the  publication  of  my  paper  (viz. ,  on  23rd 
September)  a  letter  appeared  in  this  Journal  from  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Halkett, 
calling  in  question  the  freedom  of  Mr.  Firling’s  process,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  not  given  it  the  requisite  publicity  anterior  to  the  patent. 
In  another  week  we  had  Mr.  Firling’s  explanation  in  the  shape  of  a 
reply  to  Mr.  Halkett  and  myself.  Mr.  Firling  does  not  write  like  a  man 
who  felt  bound  to  thank  us  for  taking  his  part  and  knocking  down  Mr. 
Johnson.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  thrown  upon  his  defence,  and  he  makes 
very  specific  statements  as  to  his  previous  use  and  publication  of  the 
process  referred  to.  He  does  not  make  an  informal  statement,  as  Mr. 
Johnson  would  have  us  now  to  believe,  but  a  very  specific  public  statement 
— as  binding,  I  should  think,  as  a  solemn  declaration  before  a  magistrate 
or  other  legal  official — and  he  refers  to  parties  by  name  who  could  easily 
contradict  it  if  untrue.  No  person  would  expect  any  sane  man  to  ven¬ 
ture  such  a  statement  if  false.  But  what  happens  ?  All  this  time  Mr. 
Johnson  himself  never  appears  on  the  stage;  and,  what  seemed  to  me 
more  extraordinary  still,  more  than  four  weeks  now  pass  away,  and  Mr. 
Firling’s  statements  remain  uncontradicted.  What  could  I  now  think? 
How  was  I  to  know  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  unwell  and  away  from  home? 
Even  though  he  were,  had  he  no  friend  among  the  members  of  the  Auto¬ 
type  Company,  or  no  private  friend,  to  send  a  note  to  the  Journal  on  his 
behalf,  and  let  us  know  that  there  was  some  reason  for  his  silence.  As 
it  was,  I  was  left  to  form  my  opinion  upon  Mr.  Firling’s  letter  as  an  un¬ 
contradicted  statement  after  more  than  a  month’s  publication  ;  and  there 
appears  some  reason  to  believe  that,  but  for  my  last  letter  showing  the 
inferences  to  which  Mr.  Firling’s  statements  inevitably  led,  these  state¬ 
ments  might  not  have  been  contradicted  yet.  Mr.  Johnson  knows  very 
well  how  to  deduce  conclusions  from  my  silence.  Will  he  not  allow  me 
to  deduce  any  conclusions  from  his  ? 

In  the  face  of  these  circumstances,  is  it  fair  or  candid  in  Mr.  Johnson 
to  appear  in  the  field  at  such  a  late  hour  with  a  “railing  accusation” 
against  me  of  hostility  to  his  patent  and  unmistakable  insinuations  of 
invidious  feelings  towards  himself — a  man  whom  I  have  hitherto 
respected  for  his  work’s  sake,  though  I  have  had  no  personal  acquain¬ 
tance  with  him,  and  I  am  sorry  that  our  first  approach  to  intimacy  has 
assumed  its  present  shape.  But  I  must  now  still  further  press  the 
matter,  and  say — Is  it  fair,  after  the  unexplained  and,  to  me,  unaccoun¬ 
table  silence  which  he  seemed  determined  to  maintain,  to  blame  me  now 
fornotrespectingthe  statutory  oath  of  credulity  which  he,  in  common  with 
others,  is  obliged  to  take  on  asking  for  a  patent?  And  are  patents  now  under 
all  circumstances  to  be  treated  as  sacred  and  above  suspicion,  and  on  no 
account  to  be  challenged  in  case  the  veracity  of  the  patentee  should  be 
endangered?  I  do  not  know  that  it  showed  good  taste  in  Mr.  Johnson 
to  have  pressed  this  argument  so  strongly,  especially  when  it  involved 
the  veracity  of  another  man  who  had  made  a  distinct  public  statement 
on  the  subject,  and  when  nothing  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  correspon¬ 
dence  to  give  the  one  any  superiority  in  that  respect  over  the  other.  If 
I  did  overlook  Mr.  Johnson’s  oath,  which  certainly  at  the  time  was  not 
brought  under  notice,  might  he  not  have  reminded  me  of  it,  after  so  long 
misleading  me  by  his  silence,  in  a  different  tone  and  spirit  ? 

But  I  believe  I  shall  not  require  to  say  more  in  respect  of  this  matter. 


It  belongs  to  Mr.  J  ohnson  and  Mr.  Firling  to  settle  the  facts  in  dispute 
between  them,  and  when  these  are  settled  they  will  doubtless  speak  for 
themselves. 

Perhaps  I  might  here  close  this,  the  first  part  of  my  reply;  but  still 
there  is  another  part  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  letter  which,  if  passed  over  by 
me  in  silence,  might  be  misinterpreted.  I  refer  to  that  part  of  his  letter 
in  which,  with  remarkable  modesty,  he  reminds  us  that  while  none  of 
my  processes  have  been  workable  or  successful,  he  has  been  the  author 
of  a  highly  successful  one.  This  is  doubtless  stated  to  afford  the  unini¬ 
tiated  a  clue  to  all  my  ill-will  and  bitter  feeling  towards  him ;  but  why 
towards  him  in  particular,  any  more  than  to  any  other  successful  man, 
seeing,  as  he  admits,  that  I  have  not  accused  him  of  abstracting  anything 
from  me,  and  he  has  not  accused  me  of  abstracting  anything  from  him. 
If  my  envy  extend  to  all  who  have  been  more  successful  than  myself, 
then  must  I  surely  be  a  very  wretched  creature,  having  only  this  one 
comfort — that  I  must  be  too  miserable  to  be  the  object  of  any  other 
person’s  envy.  Altogether  this  is  a  phase  of  the  case  that  I  would  have 
shrunk  from  touching ;  but  Mr.  Johnson’s  indiscreet  boldness  compels 
me  to  face  it  as  a  matter  of  duty.  And  that  we  may  understand  one 
another  a  little  better,  1  would,  first  of  all,  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
him  what  he  means  by  a  highly-successful  process.  I  do  not  suppose  he 
means  that  his  process  will  produce  better  results  than  either  Swan’s  or 
some  of  the  single  transfer  processes  if  good  reversed  negatives  are  used. 
Therefore  I  conclude  he  must  refer  to  commercial  success. 

Now  here  I  beg  to  remind  Mr.  Johnson  that  he  adopted  a  process, 
viz.,  Mr.  Swan’s,  which  had  already  attained  a  high  commercial  value, 
and  had  been  pushed  forward  with  that  view,  and  a  very  complete 
organisation  formed  for  working  it  commercially  before  the  date  of  Mr. 
Johnson’s  patent.  And  here  I  must  remark  that  Mr.  Johnson  unduly 
exaggerates  the  difficulties  of  Mr.  Swan’s  process,  in  order,  apparently, 
to  magnify  his  own ;  for  I  have  often  worked  successfully  Mr.  Swan’s  pro¬ 
cess  without  any  of  the  heavy  presses  and  machinery  that  he  speaks  of 
as  necessary.  That  process,  fine  as  it  was,  owed  its  commercial  value 
greatly  to  its  double  transfer  and  adaptation  for  printing  from  ordinary 
negatives — reversed  negatives  having  as  yet  been  comparatively  un¬ 
common.  Mr.  Johnson,  at  most,  has  merely  introduced  a  modification 
of  that  process  (how  far  this  modification  is  entirely  his  own  we  shall 
see  afterwards),  and  got  the  advantage  of  all  the  machinery  and  organi¬ 
sation  of  a  formed  company  to  woi’k  it  out  commercially.  The  process 
so  formed  and  introduced  he  now  likes  to  hear  styled  “his  beautiful 
process,”  and  believes  himself  the  object  of  envy  because  of  his  eminent 
success.  Happy  man  !  long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  his  laurels  and  the 
substantial  benefits  that  must  immediately  follow  !  Of  myself  I  dare 
not  say  much,  though  I  may  suffer  in  the  comparison ;  but  fortunately 
I  do  not  require  to  equal  myself  with  Mr.  Johnson.  His  charge 
against  me  is  simply  that  I  have  been  unable  to  produce  a  workable 
process.  It  is  true  that  I  have  not  attempted  anything  in  the  shape  of 
double  transfers,  but  (leaving  out  of  account  altogether  what  I  have 
done  by  the  use  of  transparent  or  trauslucent  media)  I  have  confined 
my  attention  to  processes  by  single  trausfer  for  the  sake  of  their  greater 
simplicity,  and  in  the  belief  that,  as  the  reversal  of  negatives  became 
more  common,  the  complications  of  double  transfer  would  be  superseded. 
Some  of  these  processes  I  have  wrought  out  from  their  earliest  begin¬ 
nings  to  their  present  state,  and  that  without  help  from  any  ingenious 
assistant  such  as  Mr.  Firling.  I  send  to  the  Editors  along  with  this  letter 
some  specimens  by  different  processes,  which  I  think  I  have  as  good  a 
title  to  claim  as  Mr.  Johnson  has  to  claim  his,  and  perhaps  a  better,  the 
want  of  any  patent  notwithstanding ;  and  I  leave  it  to  the  Editors  to  say 
whether  they  think  them  good  enough  for  commercial  purposes. 

My  next  letter  will  be  directed  more  particularly  to  an  examination 
of  the  patent  which  has  raised  this  discussion,  after  which  we  will  be 
in  a  better  state  to  judge,  perhaps,  whether  the  tone  assumed  by  Mr. 
Johnson  has  been  justified  by  the  circumstances.  As  far  as  I  can  judge 
at  present,  that  part  of  it  with  which  I  mean  to  deal  appears  to  have 
been  gathered  from  a  variety  of  sources  and  put  together  with  much 
care,  but,  like  a  child’s  puzzle,  will  scarcely  bear  handling  without  fall¬ 
ing  to  pieces.  Mr.  Johnson  may  bring  his  claims  to  be  tested  by  a 
court  of  law  or  equity  when  he  sees  fit  (this,  by  the  way,  is  a  threat  he 
is  somewhat  fond  of  flourishing) ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  as  the  merits  of 
the  patent  have  been  thrown  into  the  crucible  of  discussion,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  test  them  a  little  in  our  own  way.  Possibly  it  may  save  him 
trouble  afterwards,  and  he  may  thank  me  in  the  end.  Patentees  are  not 
the  only  “poor  devils  ”  whose  rights  should  be  protected.  Mr.  Johnson 
ought  to  learn  that  a  motive  for  justice  and  fair  play  may  sometimes  in¬ 
duce  a  man  to  question  a  patent,  without  any  malice  against  the  patentee. 
I  have  always  understood  that  such  feelings  existed  to  a  large  extent 
among  Englishmen,  and  I  am  certain  that  they  are  not  altogether  un¬ 
known  even  north  of  the  Tweed. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Wm.  Blair. 

Bridgend,  Perth,  December  21,  1870. 

[As  prints  the  specimens  referred  to  by  Mr.  Blair  are  exceedingly 
good.  They  comprise  portraits  and  landscapes  by  single  transfer 
from  cloth  tissue  to  coagulated  albumen  paper  and  to  plain  paper, 
and  from  common  tissue  to  papers  of  a  similar  kind.  In  one  portrait 
there  is  a  double  coating  of  colours,  and  one  of  the  landscapes  is 
produced  by  the  “turpentine  process”  of  Mr.  Blair  with  a  double 
coating  of  colours.  In  most  of  these  the  gradation  is  very  fine. — Eds.] 
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OUR  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

ADVERTISERS  wlio  have  not  sent  in  their  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
are  respectfully  requested  to  do  so  by  Tomorrow  (Saturday’s)  post. 
Office,  2,  York- street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  The  Publisher. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A  stereo,  camera  with  six  dark  slides,  iu  case,  by  Abraham  &  Co.,  Liverpool, 
will  be  exchanged  for  a  magic  lantern,  or  any  other  useful  article. — Address, 
W.  CRUiK.SHA.Nit,  Merchant,  Rothiemay,  Huntly,  N.B. 

A  maroon  velvet  curtain,  7ft.  2in.  X  lift.  7in.,  nearly  new,  with  tassel  and 
cord,  complete,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  grey  velvet  or  silk  damask  one  of  a 
light  hue. — Address,  H.  Cox,  118,  New  Bond-street,  London. 

One  each  of  Dallmeyer’s  fopr  and  a-half  and  six-inch  focus  quick  acting  stereo, 
lenses,  quite  new,  and  never  used,  will  be  exchanged  for  Dallmeyer’s  patent 
rectilinear  stereo,  lens,  three-inch  focus,  or  his  Iaa  wide-angle  rectilinear  view 
lens.  Difference  in  price  (if  any)  to  be  arranged. — Address,  Rowland, 
Public  Hall,  Rusholme,  Manchester. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

***  Registrations  in  our  next. 

W.  J.  C.— He  has  left  this  country. 

G.  Willis.— Thanks  for  your  attention.  You  would  have  seen  from  our  last 
number  that  we  were  aware  of  the  circumstance. 


One  Who  is  Bothered. — We  oannot  give  you  a  “rule  ”  by  which  French 
weights  and  measures  can  be  readily  converted  into  English.  The  French 
system  is  decimal,  the  English  is  not.  A  litre  and  a  kilogramme  are  the 
same,  but  with  an  important  difference,  viz.,  while  they  both  represent  the 
same  amount,  one,  the  litre,  is  a  measure  for  liquids,  the  other  a  weight  for 
solids;  one  contains  a  thousand  liquid  grammes  (or  cubic  centimetres),  tho 
other  weighs  a  thousand  grammes.  The  analogue  of  these  measures,  when 
applied  to  length,  is  the  metre,  in  which  there  are  a  thousand  inillemetres. 
A  gramme  is  equal  to  about  15§  grains. 

Frederick  James  Seeley.— For  printing  by  development,  salt  thin  Saxe 
paper  by  floating  it  for  a  minute  on — 

Water  .  100  parts. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  .  2  „ 

Citrate  of  soda  .  2  ,, 

Render  this  bath  slightly  acid  with  citric  acid.  Excite  by  floating  the  paper 
for  half-a-minute  upon  a  twenty-five-grain  nitrate  of  silver  bath  acidified 
with  citric  acid.  When  dry  the  paper  will  keep  for  a  considerable  time 
Expose  under  the  negative  for  sixty  to  ninety  seconds,  according  to  the  light 
and  the  negative.  Develope  by  immersion  in  a  bath  composed  of  two  grains 
each  of  pvrogallic  and  citric  acids  and  four  ounces  of  water. 

George  Barclay,  Jun. — There  are  several  causes  which  conduce  to  plate¬ 
breaking,  among  which  are  badly  annealed  and  imperfectly  flattened  glass. 
Thin  glass  plates  are  very  pleasant,  in  comparison  with  thick  ones,  when  they 
have  to  be  carried  to  the  field  by  the  dozen  ;  but  the  increased  risk  of  their 
breaking  more  than  counterbalances  the  gain  obtained  from  this.  A  slip  of 
India-rubber  round  the  frame  to  form  a  bed  for  the  negative  is  an  excellent 
preventive  of  breaking.  We  regret  to  hear  of  the  fracture  of  the  large  nega¬ 
tive,  but  do  not  think  that  it  is  thereby  irreparably  damaged.  A  very  good 
way  of  effecting  a  junction  is  as  follows : — Having  laid  the  negative,  face 
downwards,  on  a  smooth  table,  wet  a  sheet  of  thin  tissue  paper,  and  press  it 
closely  down  on  the  glass  plate,  the  back  of  which  must  previously  have  been 
coated  with  gum  water.  As  the  paper  dries  it  will  contract  and  hold  the 
pieces  of  the  negative  in  close  contact.  Print  under  a  plate  of  ground  glass, 
and  if  the  operation  have  been  well  performed  there  will  be  scarcely,  if  at  all 
any  indication  of  the  fracture. 

Received. — Dr.  Lawson ;  G.  Croughton ;  William  Blair ;  S.  S.  Cobb ;  A 
Dunmore ;  T.  Sutton ;  Henry  Tesch ;  Photographic  Mosaics. 


83P  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITORS  Adve  r 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER”— at  the  Office,  2,  York 
street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


The  Late  Mr.  R.  J.  Fowler. — We  have  been  obliged  to  postpone  till  next 
week  an  obituary  notice  of  our  late  friend  and  collaborateur. 

Lux.—  If  you  write  to  the  gentleman  named  under  cover  to  us  we  shall  put  you 
in  communication  with  him.  This  is  preferable  to  publishing  the  address. 

F.  R.  S. — The  copyright  is  not  the  property  of  the  photographer,  but  of  the 
person  who  employs  him.  See  some  remarks  appended  to  a  letter  in  another 
place. 

J.  H.  (Leeds).— The  postage  of  the  Almanac  will  be  2d.  When  light  and 
convenience  permit  of  your  having  some  more  outdoor  experience  with  your 
plates  kindly  let  us  know  the  result. 

N.  D.— The  lens  about  which  you  inquire  is  very  useful.  We  have  tried  it, 
and  in  our  hands  it  answers  well  either  for  portraits  (in  the  open  air)  land¬ 
scapes,  or  architecture.  See  our  Almanac  of  last  year. 

Cadmus.— Wait  a  few  days  and  you  will  find  our  latest  experience  of  the 
acetic  acid  wash  given  in  the  Almanac.  The  announcement  to  which  you 
refer  was  made  in  the  form  of  an  “  append  ”  to  a  letter  by  a  correspondent. 

Sphoir. — The  information  required  has  appeared  in  several  numbers  of  the 
Journal  during  the  past  and  present  years.  We  cannot  at  present  direct  you 
to  special  numbers,  but  these  you  will  be  able  to  find  yourself  by  looking  over 
the  index  and  tables  of  contents. 

Frederick  B. — The  portrait  lens  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  copying  engravings 
as  either  the  triple  or  any  of  the  cemented  double  combinations.  It  ought 
only  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose  when  the  copy  is  to  be  either  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  original,  and  in  any  case  the  focus  should  be  long. 

Trinon  (Preston). —  To  make  an  enlargement  twelve  inches  in  size  from  a 
three-inch  carte,  with  a  lens  of  eight  inches  focus,  let  the  carte  be  placed  ten 
inches,  and  the  sensitive  plate  forty  inches,  from  the  centre  of  the  lens  ;  with 
your  lens  of  nine  inches  focus  the  corresponding  distances  must  be  respec¬ 
tively  eleven  and  a-quarter  and  forty-five  inches. 

Carbo. — Dr.  Vogel's  actinometer  is  similar  to  the  first  one  that  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Louis  Bing,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  former  was 
mounted  in  a  mahogany  box,  while  the  latter  was  not.  We  stated  at  the 
time  of  its  introduction  that  it  was  in  principle  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Bing, 
which  was  published  some  time  previous  to  that  of  Dr.  Vogel.  Mr.  Bing 
must,  therefore,  be  held  to  be  the  inventor. 

Lantern. — 1.  The  body  of  a  lantern  ought  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  prevent 
its  becoming  heated  by  the  lamp,  and  sufficiently  close  in  its  construction  to 
prevent  leakage  of  light.  If  a  lime  light  is  to  be  used  the  body  may  be 
smaller  than  when  the  source  of  illumination  is  an  Argand  lamp.  It  is  better 
to  have  it  large  and  roomy.— 2.  Let  the  condensers  be  four  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  Either  of  the  two  lenses  in  your  possession  will  answer.  Much  useful 
matter  in  connection  with  lanterns  will  be  found  in  our  Almanac  for  1869, 
to  which  we  refer  you. 

H.  W. — If  the  water  be  boiled  it  will  become  softer,  and  hence  better  adapted 
for  your  purpose.  The  rationale  is  as  follows  : — The  water  in  your  district 
is  hard  owing  to  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  not  soluble  in 
pure  water,  but  only  in  that  which  contains  carbonic  acid.  Now,  as  this  acid 
is  expelled  by  boiling,  the  water  loses  its  power  of  holding  the  lime  in  solu¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  accordingly  precipitated  as  a  carbonate  or  crust.  Water  may 
also  be  hard  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  lime.  When  such 
is  the  case,  boiling  does  not  soften  it. 


LINES  ON  AN  ALBUM. 

Go  to  the  lady  I  esteem, 

And  hold  for  her— Oh  !  happy  book— 
Her  loved  ones’  faces,  till  they  seem 
With  loving  eyes  on  her  to  look  ; 

And  should  there  come  a  lonely  hour, 
When  eyes  are  dim  for  friends  apart, 
One  pictured  face  may  have  the  power 
To  bring  back  sunshine  to  the  heart ! 

M. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  annual  dinner  of  this 
Society  took  place  on  Saturday  last,  the  17th  inst.,  at  St.  James’s  Hall 
Restaurant,  Regent-street.  The  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  F.G.S.,  presided, 
Mr.  0.  G.  Rejlander  occupying  the  vice-chair.  Among  the  toasts,  that 
of  the  “  South  London  Photographic  Society”  was  responded  to  by  Mr, 
Cocking,  the  Secretary;  “Art,”  by  M.  Adam-Salomon  and  Mr.  Rej¬ 
lander;  “Photography,”  by  Mr.  Blanchard;  the  “  Visitors,”  by  Mr. 
Le  Neve  Foster;  and  the  “Photographic  Press,”  by  Messrs.  Simpson 
and  Taylor. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  December  21st,  1870. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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RETROSPECTIVE. 

It  has  long  been  our  custom  at  the  termination  of  the  year,  conse- 
sequently  at  the  end  of  another  volume  of  this  Journal,  to  take  a 
very  brief  retrospective  glance  at  the  history  of  our  art-science 
during  the  previous  twelve  months.  The  seventeenth  volume  of  this 
Journal  closes  with  this  number;  and,  although  no  very  startling 
novelties  have  been  recorded  in  these  pages  during  the  past  year, 
valuable  but  unpretending  work  has  been  accomplished,  and  distinct 
progress  made,  in  several  very  important  departments  of  our  art- 
science. 

Almost  if  not  all  photographic  investigations  are  referable  to  one 
or  other  of  the  following  sections : — Wet-plate  operations,  dry-plate 
work,  and  silver — or  pigment — printing.  Under  one  or  other  of  these 
heads  most  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  operations  have  to  be 
considered ;  but  intimately  associated  with  each  is  the  art  aspect  of 
photography.  In  this  order,  then,  we  will  lightly  touch  upon  the 
work  accomplished  during  1870. 

In  the  department  of  wet-plate  photography  we  have  very  little 
change  to  record,  since  great  command  over  all  the  operations  has  been 
gained,  and  experimentalists  prefer  to  devote  their  energies  to  the 
cultivation  of  more  promising  fields  for  work ;  nevertheless,  difficulties 
connected  with  the  physical  conditions  of  “  wet  ”  collodion  films 
have  received  some  attention  from  different  operators  during  the 
year. 

Dry-plate  photography  has  attracted  a  large  f share  of  interest 
during  the  past  year,  such  distinguished  photographers  as  Messrs.  M. 
Carey  Lea,  Dawson,  England,  and  Blair  having  done  much  to  keep 
attention  directed  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending  the 
employment  of  dry-plate  processes  in  general  field  work.  The 
work  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  in  the  collodio-bromide  process  is  so 
well  known  to  our  readers  that  no  detailed  reference  can  be  neces¬ 
sary  here.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  during  the 
past  year  the  working  details  of  this,  which  may  be  fairly  considered 
the  dry-plate  process  of  the  future,  have  been  carefully  elaborated 
by  Mr.  Lea ;  and  the  independent  investigations  of  Mr.  George 
Dawson  have  added  not  a  little  to  the  store  of  knowledge  on  this 
important  subject.  A  very  remarkable  diversity  of  experience,  how¬ 
ever,  exists  as  to  the  conditions  essential  to  success  in  operating  with 
collodio-bromide  plates.  Mr.  Dawson  finds  that  fogging  of  the 
plates  is  only  prevented  when  the  collodion  contains  excess  of 
alkaline  bromide.  Mr.  Lea,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  that  a  high 
degree  of  sensitiveness  is  only  attainable  in  presence  of  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  that  the  tendency  to  fogging  is  prevented  by 
employing  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  very  powerful  acid— the  aqua 
regia,  or  nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  The  fact  stands,  however,  that 
collodio-bromide  plates  can  now  be  obtained  of  a  sensitiveness  but 
little  inferior  to  that  of  good  wet  plates  carrying  bromo-iodide  of 
silver.  Mr.  Lea  has  also  succeeded  in  materially  accelerating  ex¬ 
posures  in  the  camera  by  the  employment  of  red  v  light  to  continue 
the  action  set  up  by  the  ordinary  rays.  Mr.  Dawson  has  met  with 
considerable  success  in  the  employment  of  the  collodio-bromide 
process  for  the  production  of  negatives  on  paper  instead  of  on  glass. 
The  subject  of  the  backing  of  dry  plates  has  received  much  attention 


from  Messrs.  Lea  and  Blair,  and  the  same  gentlemen  have  given  us 
much  useful  information  relative  to  the  staining  of  the  sensitive  film 
in  such  a  way  that  blurring  can  be  wholly  avoided,  even  in  very 
thin,  weak  layers  of  the  sensitive  material. 

In  the  matter  of  printing  we  have  had  some  interesting  remarks 
from  Mr.  G.  W.  Webster,  F.C.S.,  on  the  employment  of  washed  sen¬ 
sitised  albumenised  paper ;  and  from  our  able  contributor,  “  Aliquis,” 
on  carbon  versus  silver  printing.  The  beautiful  pigment  printing 
processes,  with  which  the  names  of  Mungo  Ponton,  Poitevin,  Swan, 
Pouncy,  Johnson,  Edwards,  Woodbury,  and  many  other  British  and 
foreign  operators  are  so  honourably  connected,  have  received  extra? 
ordinary ‘development  during  the  past  year,  many  interesting  prac¬ 
tical  problems  having  received  satisfactory  solutions,  M.  Jeanrenaud 
aiding  in  the]  work  by  placing  at  the  command  of  carbon  printers 
the  power  of  reducing  over-sunned  proofs  by  treatment  with  cyanide 
of  potassium. 

Enamel  printing,  likewise,  has  received  a  large  share  of  attention 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Solomon.  The  English  pro¬ 
ductions  in  this  department  of  photography  can  compare  very  favour¬ 
ably  with  the  best  productions  of  foreign  operators. 

Last,  though  certainly  not  least,  we  have  to  mention  the  charming 
results  obtained  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards’s  plan  of  combination  printing, 
now  capable  of  easy  practice  with  the  aid  of  his  printing-frames. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  these  useful  photo¬ 
graphic  adjuncts  will  do  much  to  improve  the  artistic’character  of 
the  conventional  carte  de  visite. 

Having  now  referred  to  some  of  the  chief  matters  of  photographic 
interest  which  were  chronicled  in  these  pages  during  the  past  year, 
our  thoughts  naturally  revert  to  the  chief  topic  of  the  day.  The 
deplorable  war  now  raging  between  two  countries  supposed  to  be  the 
leaders  of  civilisation  in  Europe  has  materially  affected  the  progress 
of  photographic  investigation  on  the  continent — at  least  for  the 
last  five  months — at  the  same  time  that  the  value  of  our  art- 
science  to  the  military  strategist  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  very  extensive  employment  of  photography  by  the  German 
generals.  Therefore,  while  the  war  on  the  one  hand  somewhat 
retards  the  development  of  photography,  on  the  other  its  results 
afford  additional  proof  of  the  practical  importance  of  the  “black 
art.”  Neither  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that,  though  war  to  a  nation 
engaged  in  it  is  an  unmitigated  evil,  to  the  practitioners  of  photo¬ 
graphy  generally  it  must  be  productive  of  some  good,  since  the 
demand  for  photographs  of  all  the  places  rendered  remarkable  by 
the  incidents  of  the  contests  must  be  very  large,  and  the  supply  of 
this  demand  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  satisfactory  results  to 
those  engaged  in  the  work.  Nevertheless,  while  glad  of  any  new 
impetus  to  the  position  of  our  art,  there  are  few  regret'more_sincerely 
than  we  do  the  melancholy  source  of  the  beneficial  result. 

We  are  now  in  the  interval  between  Christmastide  and  the 
New  Year.  Let  us  hope  that  “peace  and  goodwill,”  which  finds 
its  expression  in  so  man}7  British  homes,  may  soon  be  echoed  in  France, 
and  re-echoed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Vaterland. 
Further :  let  us  hope  that  our  brethren  of  the  camera  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  may  soon  again  be  able  to  unite  with  us  in  their 
work — that  the  demon-  of  war  may  be  enchained,  and  peace  and 
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harmony  reign  in  every  land.  Then  will  1871  prove  to  all,  as  we 
heartily  wish  it  may  to  our  readers — 

A  Happy  New  Year. 


HOW  M.  ADAM- SALOMON  LIGHTS  HIS  SITTERS. 

A  few  days  since  we  were  favoured  by  a  visit  from  M.  Adam- Salo¬ 
mon,  of  Paris,  wdio  for  some  time  has  resided  in  London.  Our  con¬ 
versation  turned  mainly  on  the  lighting  of  the  sitter,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  wre  received  from  that  skilful  artist  a  very  complete 
account  of  liis  ideas  of  lighting  a  sitter,  and  the  method  he  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  roof  of  his  studio  is,  or  was,  covered  with  ground  glass.  It  is 
open  to  the  north,  one  side  being  glazed.  On  the  construction  of 
the  glass  room  itself  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  dwell.  What 
M.  Adam- Salomon  believes  to  be  the  noteworthy  feature  in  his  method 
of  lighting  is  a  semicircular  background  of  yellow  colour,  and  so 
mounted  on  three  castors  as  to  be  easily  removed  from  one  portion 
of  the  studio  to  another.  Before  describing  the  manner  of  using 
this  background  it  is  desirable  that  w^e  note  its  construction,  which 
we  are  in  a  position  to  do  by  means  of  the  extemporised  models  and 
drawings  adopted  when  it  was  being  described  to  us. 

A  curved  background  wras  preferred  b}^  M.  Adam-Salomon  for  the 
following  among  other  reasons : — It  affords  the  means  of  presenting  a 
contrast  to  the  sitter ;  for  example,  if  the  light  fall  upon  the  sitter 
from  the  right,  his  right  side  will  be  light  and  his  left  side  in 
shadow,  but  with  a  deeply-curved  background  the  very  opposite  is 
the  case — the  side  that  is  most  illuminated  will  be  that  which  is 
against  the  darkest  side  of  the  sitter,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  the 
lighting  of  the  background  is  always  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
sitter,  contrast  being  thereby  secured. 

But  with  a  background  of  this  kind  there  must  be  a  great  amount 
of  sameness,  every  picture  being  alike.  Suppose  that  two  single 
portraits — say,  of  husband  and  wife — were  wanted  for  framing,  how 
insipid  would  the  pictures  be  were  the  lighting  and  arrangement  simi¬ 
lar  !  To  obviate  this  M.  Salomon  has  his  background  on  three  castors, 
by  which,  in  a  few  seconds,  it  may  be  removed  from  the  east  to  the 
wrest  end  of  his  studio.  If,  therefore,  the  gentleman  be  lighted  on  the 
right  side  the  lady  may  be  illuminated  on  the  left,  artistic  harmony 
arising  from  this  dissimilarity. 

The  background,  curved  as  it  is,  is  about  ten  feet  in  width;  the 
depth  of  curvature  is  considerable,  being  nearly  semicircular.  It  is 
covered  with  two  flaps  or  frames  filled  with  a  thin,  white  fabric. 
These  are  hinged  together  in  the  centre,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  raised  at  each  side  like  a  V — an  operation  which  is 
effected  by  means  of  pulleys  and  a  cord.  When  both  of  these  are 
, closed  down,  and  the  effect  of  the  light  noted,  either  one  or  the  other 
is  raised  until  a  sufficient  amount  of  side  top  light  is  admitted. 
Instead  of  one,  both  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  operator,  be  raised ; 
its  function  is  mainly  to  illuminate  the  background.  Thus  much  for 
the  back  and  the  top. 

The  sides  of  this  semicircular  bay  are  each  provided  with  large 
flapping  doors  covered,  like  the  top,  with  white  muslin.  These  doors 
are  from  three  to  four  feet  in  width,  and  their  adjustment  backwards 
or  forwards  forms  an  important  element  in  the  guidance  and  direction 
of  the  side  light.  On  the  top  of  the  bay  is  a  similar  flap  projecting 
in  front,  and  connected  by  the  corners  to  the  side  pieces.  These, 
or  any  of  them,  can,  by  means  of  the  cords  and  pulleys,  be  opened 
or  closed  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

It  is  only  just  that  we  should  mention  that  a  background  of  the 
bay  form,  such  as  that  described  above,  was  several  years  ago 
suggested  by  our  contributor  who  assumes  the  nom  de  plume  of 
“  Graphicus.”  Our  object  now  is  not  to  make  comments  as  to  who 
was  the  originator  of  the  system,  but  to  call  attention  to  it  as  a 
means  adopted  by  one  of  the  first  of  living  artists  in  obtaining  his 
inimitable  works  of  photographic  art. 

Some  months  ago  much  noise  was  created  in  America  by  the 
introduction  of  a  hollow  background,  which  was  there  thought  to  be 
a  new  idea  in  lighting,  although  it  turned  out  to  have  been  originally 
described  in  this  Journal  several  years  before.  The  background  of 


M.  Adam-Salomon  described  above  is  not  of  a  similar  character  to 
that  here  referred  to.  M.  Salomon’s  is  upwards  of  eight  feet  in 
height,  and,  as  we  have  said,  is  moved  lightly  on  three  castors. 

- - — - - 

Accompanying  a  paper  on  a  modified  carbon  process,  by  Mr.  Jt  A. 
Spencer,  which  appears  in  the  present  number,  were  two  specimen 
prints  obtained  by  the  process  there  described.  They  possess  all  the 
brilliancy  of  silver  prints  of  the  highest  class  on  albumenised  paper, 
and  they  are  non-reversed. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  intend  to  exhibit  their  artistic  productions 
at  the  first  of  the  forthcoming  series  of  Annual  International  Exhi¬ 
bitions  at  Kensington  should  take  notice  that  the  31st  of  December 
(tomorrow)  will  be  the  latest  day  on  which  application  for  space  can 
be  made.  Hence,  those  who  are  desirous  of  exhibiting,  but  have  not 
yet  intimated  their  intention  of  doing  so,  must  write  at  once  to  Colonel 
Scott,  R.E.,  Office  of  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  Upper  Kensing¬ 
ton  Gore,  London,  W.,  who  will  forward  forms  on  application.  Al¬ 
though  we  are  not  authorised  to  say  so,  we  do  not  suppose  that  the 
fact  of  an  application  having  been  made  a  day  or  two  after  the  date 
above  mentioned  will  absolutely  prevent  its  being  entertained ;  still, 
no  intending  exhibitor  should  delay  a  single  hour  in  making  applica¬ 
tion  after  reading  this  notice.  Photography  is  in  Class  III.  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Division,  and  is  included  with  engraving  and  lithography. 
Class  I.  comprises  painting  of  all  kinds — in  oil,  water-colours,  dis¬ 
temper,  wax,  enamel,  and  on  glass,  porcelain,  and  mosaics.  In 
Class  II.,  sculpture,  modelling,  and  chasing  in  stone,  metals,  and  simi¬ 
lar  branches  of  art,  are  ranked.  The  following  objects  must  be  deli¬ 
vered  at  the  Exhibition  buildings  on  the  da}^  specified,  viz.,  scien¬ 
tific  inventions  on  Feb.  6  and  7 ;  educational  works  and  appliances, 
Feb.  8  and  9;  sculpture,  Feb.  15  and  10;  photographs,  lithographs, 
and  engravings,  Feb.  21;  copies  of  pictures,  mosaics,  and  enamels, 
Feb.  25;  paintings,  Feb.  27  and  28.  The  Exhibition  will  be  opened 
on  Monday,  May  1,  1871,  closing  on  Saturday,  September  30; 
thus  remaining  open  for  five  months. 


Jhi  iftcmtfnmit. 

R.  J.  Fowler,  JEtat  36. 

A  kind  friend,  an  honest  man,  and  a  talented  scientific  writer  and 
correspondent  has  passed  away.  We  lament  his  untimely  depar¬ 
ture  deeply  and  cherish  his  memory  fondly.  It  were  superfluous  in 
us  to  say  how  well,  since  the  beginning  of  October,  1805,  when  he 
undertook  the  onerous  task  of  being  our  Paris  correspondent,  he 
fulfilled  the  duties  connected  with  it.  His  writings  stand  on  record. 
He  had  no  preconceived  ideas  to  support — no  whims  to  air.  A  man 
of  mature  experience  and  of  cultured  mind,  he  could  give  and  take 
friendly  blows  on  either  the  optics,  the  chemistry,  the  aesthetics,  or 
the  manipulation  of  our  art-science.  His  contributions  to  this 
Journal  were  very  numerous.  In  addition  to  his  regular  and  much- 
esteemed  letters  from  Paris,  which  with  but  few  intermissions  were 
continued  weekly  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  that  city, 
he  occasionally  favoured  us  with  independent  articles  on  various 
subjects.  His  last  letter  to  these  pages,  dated  September  6th, 
and  published  in  our  issue  of  the  9tli,  after  referring  in  a  playful 
manner  to  the  possibility  of  the  Parisians  having  to  be  compelled  to 
eat  cats  and  white  mice,  concluded : — “  Where  I  shall  write  from 
next,  and  when,  are  two  unknown  things.  Tomorrow  is  said  to  be 

the  last  day  for  going  to  England.  After  that - !”  These  were 

the  last  public  utterances  of  our  friend.  He  never  wrote  to  us 
again. 

We  have  frequently  been  asked  what  could  have  induced  Mr. 
Fowler  to  remain  in  Paris  when  he  had  a  chance  of  leaving  it.  We 
reply — reasons  of  a  domestic  nature  operated  to  prevent  it.  His 
youngest  child  was  born  only  a  few  days  previous  to  the  “  last  day  ” 
on  which  English  residents  were  permitted  to  depart ;  and  this  cir¬ 
cumstance — added  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  business,  which 
required  strict  personal  supervision — prevented  his  departure  from 
the  beleaguered  city. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  born  at  Gloucester,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1834. 
He  received  his  education  chiefly  at  the  school  belonging  to  the 
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Society  of  Friends  at  Ackworth,  near  Pontefract.  For  some  time 
before  he  left  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  school,  which  generally 
numbered  from  150  to  180  boj7s.  In  1849,  on  leaving  school,  he  went 
as  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey,  chemist  and  druggist,  Leeds. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  he  continued  there  as  an  as¬ 
sistant.  For  some  time  he  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  then  young 
art  of  photography  and  subjects  of  a  scientific  nature,  and  in  I860  he 
entered  as  a  partner  into  the  firm  of  Harvey  and  Reynolds,  who  at 
that  time  opened  a  new  establishment  for  the  sale  of  articles  of  a 
scientific  character,  chiefly  connected  with  photography.  Failing 
health  obliged  him,  in  1864,  to  retire  from  the  partnership  and  leave 
this  country.  He  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  to  take  great 
interest  in  those  pursuits  which  he  commenced  in  Leeds.  About  a 
month  before  his  death  symptoms  of  severe  indisposition  were  observed 
which  did  not  at  first  alarm  his  friends,  but  as  they  did  not  yield  to 
medical  treatment  a  second  physician  was  called  in,  who  stated  that 
the  disease  was  pulmonary  consumption,  and  he  eventually  sank  and 
passed  quietly  away  about  half-past  ten  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
8th  instant.  It  is  probable  that  devotion  to  his  business,  and  anxiety 
acting  on  a  system  somewhat  predisposed  to  pulmonary  complaint, 
developed  the  disease  more  rapidly. 

In  business  life  Mr.  Fowler  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and, 
notwithstanding  his  frail  frame,  of  great  mental  energy.  His  tact  and 
judgment  made  his  services  valuable  to  his  numerous  clientele  in 
this  country  and  on  the  continent,  while  his  urbanity  of  manner  and 
vivacity  of  temperament  invited  the  respect  and  regard  of  all  who 
had  business  relations  with  him. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  our  departed  collaborateur  as  a  writer. 
We  have  reason  to  know  that  his  communications  were  highly  ap¬ 
preciated,  not  more  from  his  clearness  of  style  and  elegance  of 
diction  than  from  the  mode  of  treatment,  variety,  and  value  of  the 
subjects  he  gathered  into  his  weekly  column.  As  a  private  friend 
he  was  sincere  in  his  friendships,  and  his  loving,  cheerful  disposition 
endeared  him  to  all  who  came  within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 

In  conclusion  :  to  the  bereaved  partner  of  our  deceased  friend,  and 
to  the  members  generally  of  his  family,  we  offer  our  respectful  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  we  feel  sure  we  may  add  that  of  our  numerous  readers. 


THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS.— A  NEW 
PRESERVATIVE. 

For  several  years  past  I  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  influence  of  an  immense  variety  of  organic  substances 
upon  dry  plates,  especially  collodio-bromide  dry  plates,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  what  treatment  and  what 
substances  would  give  the  very  best  results. 

As  respects  the  preservatives  already  well  known  and  in  common 
use — such  as  gum,  tannin,  coffee,  albumen,  and  gallic  acid — my  con¬ 
clusions  are  as  follow  Gum  gives,  of  all  known  substances,  the 
greatest  sensitiveness ;  but  to  use  it  alone  requires  an  amount  of 
intensity  in  the  pyroxyline  extremely  rare  to  be  met  with.  Gum  is, 
therefore,  chiefly  useful  as  an  auxiliary  to  other  preservatives,  to  all 
of  which  it  contributes  sensitiveness,  whilst  these  others  must  be 
relied  upon  for  the  necessary  brilliancy  and  force.  Of  the  substances 
already  well  known  which  are  capable  of  lending  this  aid,  tannin 
I  judge  to  be  undoubtedly  the  best ;  it  is  more  sensitive  than  any  of 
the  rest,  and  easily  yields  as  much  brilliancy  as  can  be  desired. 
Used  without  gum  it  tends  to  hardness  and  blockiness,  and  its  agency 
is  so  powerful  that  very  little  of  it  is  sufficient.  This  fact  has  not 
been  understood,  and  before  I  made  it  out  I  was  disposed  to  condemn 
tannin  as  being  too  harsh  in  the  character  of  its  results.  But  when 
I  cut  it  down  to  the  proportion  of  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  bath, 
and  combined  it  with  five  or  six  times  as  much  each  of  gum  and 
sugar,  I  got  most  excellent  results. 

Coffee,  compared  with  tannin,  has  always  given  me  less  sensitive¬ 
ness  and,  at  the  same  time,  less  clean  shadows.  The  shadows  given 
by  tannin  are  always,  if  the  operation  be  at  all  well  managed,  very 
nice  and  free  from  all  tendency  to  fogginess. 

Gallic  acid  has  proved  in  my  hands  about  as  sensitive  as  coffee, 
and  cleaner. 

Albumen  acts  well  when  used  with  other  ingredients,  but  cannot 
be  used  alone.  Tannin  does  not  need  its  aid,  and  is  (according  to 
my  experience)  not  improved  by  it.  I  say  this,  however,  without 
wishing  to  affirm  it  very  positively. 

I  next  pass  to  the  consideration  of  some  new  substances  which  I 
have  found  to  be  of  interest. 

Daturine,  as  contained  in  the  Datura  stramonium,  has  a  powerful 
.  influence  in  sensitising  dry  plates.  At  one  time  I  expected  to  use  it 
largely,  but  found  other  substances  more  effective. 


Flavin. — A  yellowish-brown  powder  is  largely  used  in  dyeing 
under  the  name  of  “flavin.”  It  dissolves  in  water,  leaving  a  residue, 
and  gives  a  solution  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  is  greatly  intensified 
by  alkalies.  Some  secresy  is  maintained  as  to  its  preparation,  but 
it  is  known  to  be  derived  from  quercitron  bark,  and  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  got  by  preparing  a  strong  alkaline  decoction  of  the  bark, 
reducing  this  to  a  concentrated  condition,  and  precipitating  with  an 
acid.  Some  writers  consider  it  to  consist  chiefly  of  quercitrene, 
others  of  quercetine.  Quercitrene  splits  up,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  into  quercetin,  and  a  sort  of  sugar. 

Flavin,  when  simply  exhausted  by  hot  water  and  the  solution 
cooled,  yields  a  decoction  which,  used  in  connection  with  gum,  gives 
a  very  sensitive  preservative,  more  sensitive  than  tannin,  and  afford¬ 
ing  very  fine  negatives.  It  is  liable,  however,  to  the  singular  objec¬ 
tion  that  sometimes,  when  much  over-exposed,  the  sky  will  exhibit 
tesselated  markings,  such  as  spoil  the  negative. 

Cloves. — I  was  led  to  examine  the  action  of  cloves,  because  the  oil 
of  cloves  has  a  peculiar  reducing  action  upon  silver.  I  have  already 
written  to  you,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  upon  this  preservative,  which 
is  almost  as  sensitive  as  coffee,  and  gives  cleaner  results.  The  nega¬ 
tives  produced  by  it  are  as  bright  as  those  of  coffee  plates,  and 
cleaner,  and  the  process  is  more  easily  managed.  For  those  who 
may  like  to  try  it  I  give  the  proportions  briefly.  Infuse  an  ounce 
of  clove  heads  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  it  stand  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  and  filter.  Use  of  this  decoction  one  drachm, 
of  gum  ten  to  twelve  grains,  and  of  sugar  as  much,  to  the  ounce  of 
water. 

Litmus — I  have  already  described  elsewhere ;  but,  having  found 
that  the  invisible  image  impressed  upon  a  litmus  plate  tended  to  fade 
out  if  the  interval  before  development  was  prolonged,  I  have  given 
it  up.  Moreover,  a  new  method,  presently  to  be  described,  gives 
more  sensitive  plates,  and  free  from  this  objection. 

New  Method  of  Preparing  the  Plates. — In  the  course  of  my 
examinations,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  extended  over  a  very 
wide  range  of  chemical  compounds,  I  found  that  good  plates  could 
be  prepared  with  ethyl- sulphate  of  lime  as  a  preservative,  when  used 
in  connection  with  gum  and  sugar.  This  led  me  to  try  other  copu¬ 
lated  sulpho-acids.  Phenyl- sulphate  of  lime  was  found  to  give  good 
results.  This  led  me  to  experiment  through  an  interesting  range  of 
analogous,  but  less  known,  compounds.  I  treated  a  variety  of 
organic  substances  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and,  after  allowing  a 
proper  interval  to  elapse  to  complete  the  reaction,  neutralised  with 
lime,  thus  separating  any  soluble  copulated  sulpho-salts  of  lime  from 
the  insoluble  residues  of  sulphate  of  lime,  &c. 

This  range  of  trials  was  carried  through  many  series  of  substances 
not  necessary  here  to  enumerate.  At  last  a  substance  was  found 
that  appeared  to  give  exceptionally  good  results.  This  was  obtained 
by  acting  upon  cochineal  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  and  antimony  as 
above  described.  A  mrmm-sulphuric  acid  is  not  recognised  as 
existing  in  our  treatises  on  chemistry.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
either  it  or  some  allied  compound  must  be  formed  by  the  above  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  substance  so  formed  is  the  most  useful  that  I  have  yet 
worked  with.  I  have  used  this  method  exclusively  in  taking  views 
for  some  months  past,  and  prefer  it  to  any  other  that  I  know. 

The  preparation  is  as  follows : — Put  into  a  clean  dry  mortar  one 
ounce  and  a-lialf  of  best  cochineal,  pour  over  it  one  fluid  ounce  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  grind  up.  The  cochineal  quickly  softens 
and  makes  a  thin  paste,  which  rapidly  stiffens  again  as  the  trituration 
is  continued.  More  acid  is  added  by  degrees,  until  in  all  two  fluid 
ounces  have  been  used.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  transfer  to  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  vial,  wipe  the  inside  of  the  neck,  and  cork  it.  Set  it  into 
hot  water.  After  cooling  set  aside  for  a  week.  Then  mix  with 
about  a  pint  and  a-half  of  water,  add  slacked  lime,  or  milk  of  lime, 
until  the  mixture,  after  well  stirring,  turns  red  litmus  paper  blue,  so 
indicating  that  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  neutralised. 
Filter,  and  pour  water  upon  the  filter  till  the  filtrate  amounts  to 
eighty  ounces  (half-gallon). 

This  operation  is  not  at  all  difficult,  and  yields  a  large  product, 
which  again  admits  of  much  further  dilution,  as  it  is  to  be  used  in 
the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Thus,  with  very 
little  trouble,  a  sufficiency  of  this  useful  preparation  can  be  obtained 
for  an  almost  endless  number  of  plates. 

The  preserving  bath  is  as  follows : — 

Above  solution  .  1  drachm, 

Water .  7  drachms, 

Gum .  10  grains, 

Sugar  .  10  „ 

making  as  much  in  the  above  proportion  as  may  be  needed. 

The  negatives  produced  with  the  aid  of  this  treatment  differ  totally 
in  appearance  from  any  other  collodio-bromide  negatives  that  I  have 
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ever  obtained.  All  other  collodio-bromide  plates  are  brown  or 
brownish ;  these  are  pure  grey-black,  with  occasionally  a  faint  olive 
tint  in  the  sky.  They  look  somewhat  like  a  wet  plate  that  has  been 
developed  with  pyrogallic  acid. 

The  dry  plates  obtained  in  this  way  are  in  a  good  light  very 
quickly  impressed,  and  in  a  poor  light  more  quickly  than  any  other 
dry  plates  that  I  have  ever  worked  with.  They  work  very  clean, 
develope  rapidly,  and  print  well  and  quickly. 

Keeping  Qualities .—I  have  tested  their  keeping  qualities  with  satis¬ 
factory  results.  A  plate  prepared  on  August  10  was  exposed  and 
developed  on  November  25,  and  was  sensitive  and  clean,  showing  no 
tendency  to  fog  or  veil.  This  is  a  very  favourable  result.  A  plate 
that  keeps  well  for  three  months  and  a-lialf,  during  a  part  of  which 
time  the  weather  was  extremely  hot,  is  likely  to  keep  much  longer  if 
properly  taken  care  of. 

General  Game  of  the  Process. — The  high  sensitiveness  obtained  by 
using  a  liberal  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  led  me  to  use  less  salt¬ 
ing  in  the  collodion.  This  renders  it  easier  to  coat  the  plates 
smoothly  and  avoid  mottling  of  the  skies.  I  am  also  thus  enabled 
to  use  less  alcohol  in  the  collodion,  and  so  reserve  more  for  the  easy 
dissolving  of  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

Collodion. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  . . .  15  grains. 

Bromide  of  ammonium................. .  5  „ 

Ether  . . .  2  ounces. 

Alcohol  . . . . . .  1  ounce. 

Pyroxyline,  about . . . . .  20  grains. 

When  wanted  for  use,  sensitise  with  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  the  ounce,  except  in  hot  weather,  in  which  reduce  to  nine  grains. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  simply  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  salting,  and 
that  a  very  liberal  excess  of  the  silver  salt  is  applied,  for  the  ounce 
of  collodion  made  as  here  directed  requires  between  six  and  seven 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  exactly  neutralise  it;  therefore,  when 
ten  grains  are  used,  there  is  between  three  and  four  grains  in  excess. 
It  is  intended  that  the  whole  of  this  shall  be  in  solution.  To  accom¬ 
plish  it,  grind  the  nitrate  of  silver  (I  use  fused  nitrate  exclusively, 
but  good  results  are  also  got  with  crystallised)  to  fine  powder,  and 
put  into  a  flask.  For  each  ten  grains  of  nitrate  allow  a  quarter  of  au 
ounce  of  alcohol.  Pour  in  at  first  about  one-half  only  of  the  alcohol, 
boil  over  a  gas  flame,  agitating  constantly,  and  when  the  alcohol  has 
taken  up  about  as  much  as  it  easily  will  pour  the  solution  off  into 
the  collodion— straight  into  the  fluid  and  not  down  the  cold  side  of 
the  bottle,  on  which  it  would  chili  and  crystallise.  Pour  in  small 
portions,  and  shake  up  well  between  each.  The  residue  of  nitrate 
will  be  easily  got  into  solution  in  what  is  left  of  the  alcohol.  After 
all  has  been  added,  shake  the  bottle  well  for  about  three  minutes. 
This  is  all  the  shaking  it  will  require. 

But  before  adding  the  nitrate,  the  collodion  is  to  be  acidified. 
Aqua  regia ,  made  by  warming  together  in  a  bottle  two  parts  by  bulk 
of  hydrochloric  and  one  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  about  T4,  till  the 
mixture  turns  orange,  will  be  the  proper  acidifier,  using  two  drops  of 
it  to  the  ounce  of  collodion. 

It  must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  a  neglect  to  add  the  aqua 
regia  will  entail  regular,  unvarying  fog.  If  such  an  oversight  has 
been  made  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  test  the  plates ;  they  will  all 
fail.  The  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  aqua  regia  are  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  features  of  my  process.  The  excess  of  nitrate  gives  very 
great  sensitiveness,  but  needs  the  acid  to  keep  the  plate  clean.  The 
acid,  in  fact,  takes  the  place  of  free,  soluble  bromide  in  the  collodion ; 
it  is,  at  least,  as  efficacious  as  that  in  checking  fog,  and  has  not  the 
same  injurious  effect  upon  the  sensibility. 

Formerly,  under  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton’s  process,  and  the  un¬ 
important  variations  made  upon  it,  the  soluble  bromide  was  always 
in  excess  ;  that  is,  the  quantity  present  was  always  sufficient  to  de¬ 
compose  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  leave  some  soluble 
bromide  over.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  formulae  called  for  an 
excess  of  a  grain  or  two  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  either  the  excess  remained  undissolved  or  the  plates 
fogged.  In  a  mixture  of  high  alcohol  and  concentrated  ether,  ren¬ 
dered  viscid  by  pyroxyline,  nitrate  of  silver  dissolves  with  great 
slowness  ;  but  if  by  much  shaking,  or  very  fine  pulverising,  or  long 
keeping,  an  excess  was  got  into  solution,  the  plates  necessarily  fogged. 

It  is  only  by  using  the  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  as 
I  use  it,  that  we  really  know  what  mixtures  we  are  working  with. 
Operating  in  this  way  the  white  sediment  which  is  always  present  in 
the  process  where  the  nitrate  is  introduced  in  powder  is  never  seen. 
This  sediment  is  not  precipitated  bromide  of  silver,  but  simply  un¬ 
dissolved  nitrate  whitened  by  adhering  bromide. 

The  sensitive  mixture  made  as  above  described  should  be  kept 


eight  or  twelve  hours  and  then  be  used.  Edge  the  plates  with  rubber 
dissolved  in  benzole,  coat  quickly,  pour  off  slowty,  raising  the  plate 
very  slowly,  and  not  bringing  it  more  than  half-way  to  the  vertical 
until  after  the  film  has  set,  then  plunge  into  a  pan  of  water.  As 
soon  as  the  greasy  lines  are  gone  transfer  to  the  bath  of  preservative. 
Here  the  plate  should  remain  five  or  ten  minutes,  occasionally  raising 
one  end  of  the  pan  to  move  the  liquid  and  equalise  the  action. 
Take  out,  wipe  the  back,  coat  and  dry. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  other  known  dry  process  as  simple  as  this, 
and  I  know  of  none  that  is  so  certain  and  that  gives  such  sensitive 
plates.  As  to  certainty,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  take  plates  of  an  untried 
batch,  on  going  to  a  distance  from  home,  and  to  depend  upon  them. 
If  the  directions  here  given  are  carefully  followed,  success  can  hardly 
be  missed. 

To  develope,  take  for  a  6J  X  8£  plate — 

Water  .  4  ounces. 

Sixty-grain  pyrogallic  solution .  £  drachm. 

Put  in  the  plate  without  previous  moistening,  and  let  the  bath  cover 
and  moisten  the  surface.  Take  out  the  plate,  and  add — 

Sixty-grain  bromide  of  potassium .  5  minims. 

Eighty-grain  carbonate  of  ammonia . 15  „ 

When  the  details  are  well  out,  add  twenty  or  thirty  minims  more  of 
the  carbonate  solution. 

In  cases  of  serious  under-exposure,  indicated  by  a  very  backward 
state  of  the  development  after  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  do  not  hope  to 
force  by  strengthening  the  developer ;  the  result  will  be  a  gradual 
thickening  up  of  the  shadows,  fatal  to  all  hopes  of  a  good  negative. 
It  is  better  to  resort  to  an  acid  redevelopment — never  needed  with 
anything  like  a  sufficient  exposure.  If  the  plate  be  qterfecthj  clean, 
wash  off  and  redevelope  without  fixing ;  if  in  the  least  veiled,  fix  first 
with  extreme  care,  back  and  front,  and  redevelope,  with  a  wet  plate, 
with  new  silver  and  pyro. 

Finally  :  as  bromide  of  silver  is  far  more  soluble  in  hyposulphite 
than  iodide,  and  as  the  finished  image  is  much  more  easily  attacked 
by  the  fixer  than  with  iodo-bromised  plates,  it  is  essential  to  use  a 
weak  fixer — one  part  of  hyposulphite  to  fifty  of  water  ;  a  small  single 
handful  of  crystals  to  a  half-gallon  (eighty  ounces)  bottle  of  water 
will  be  exact  enough.  The  advantage  of  a  weak  fixer  for  all  bromide 
plates  I  pointed  out  a  year  or  more  ago,  but  do  not  think  it  is  as 
generally  understood  as  it  should  be. 

Gum  in  the  preservative  gives  sensitiveness,  softness,  and  harmony 
of  effect ;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  rendering  the  film  very  per¬ 
meable  to  saline  solutions  and  to  the  water.  Therefore  in  the  fixing 
bath  the  solution  works  through  the  film,  and,  though  this  washes 
completely  out  under  the  tap  in  the  regular  washing,  the  wash-water 
gets  in.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  this  with  all  plates  with  which 
gum  is  used — collodio-bromide  and  ordinary  iodo-bromised  dry 
plates— and  not  to  lift  the  plate  too  suddenly  to  the  vertical,  or  the 
water  may  burst  the  film.  Dip  the  plate  gently,  incline  it  slowly, 
and,  if  the  large  bubble  of  water  do  not  easily  drain  out  at  a  corner, 
prick  it  with  a  pin  and  let  it  run  slowly  out.  If  the  collodion  give 
a  very  tender  film,  it  is  well  to  edge  with  rubber  dissolved  in  benzole 
a  second  time  before  developing ;  this,  however,  is  only  needed  with 
exceptional  pyroxylines.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

P.S.— About  the  end  of  this  month  (December)  I  will  forward  you 
some  prints  from  negatives  taken  during  the  past  season  with  this 
new  preservative. — M.  C.  L. 


IMPORTANT  MODIFICATION  OF  FARGIER’S  CARBON 

PROCESS. 

The  publication  of  the  description  of  Mr.  Firling’s  process  for  car¬ 
bon  printing  (in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  September 
9  th),  in  which  collodion  was  made  to  play  a  very  important  part, 
induced  me  to  make  some  experiments  upon  Fargier’s  method,  in 
which  the  prints  were  developed  upon  collodion  films  without  any 
other  support ;  and  I  could  not  avoid  being  struck  with  the  exceeding 
delicacy  of  the  prints  so  obtained,  and  especially  with  the  brilliancy 
and  transparence  of  the  shadows.  Having  had  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  prints  obtained  in  this  way  with  prints  from  the  same 
negatives  produced  by  other  methods,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  collodion  itself  exerted  a  very  great  influence  on  the  result. 

With  Mr.  Firling’s  mode  of  working  I  was  not  so  successful  as  I 
could  have  wished ;  for  if  I  immersed  the  insolated  pigment  paper 
in  a  bath  of  collodion  a  sac  was  formed  upon  the  paper,  which  made 
it  necessary  to  trim  the  edges  of  the  pictures  prior  to  development — 
an  operation  taking  some  time  when  numbers  of  prints  have  to  be 
produced ;  and  if  I  spread  the  collodion  with  a  brush,  lines  and 
markings  were  apt  to  be  caused. 
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I  have  since  adopted  a  different  mode  of  applying  the  collodion, 
which  has  yielded  me  some  very  beautiful  results ;  and,  as  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  method  has  ever  before  been  published,  I  am  desirous 
of  making  it  known,  as  it  yields  non-inverted  pictures  in  very  little 
more  time  than  is  requisite  to  obtain  prints  by  “  single  transfer,” 
while  from  their  brilliancy  they  are  especially  adapted  for  small  pic¬ 
tures,  such  as  cartes  de  visite,  <£c. 

I  found  that  if  I  coated  a  plate  of  glass  with  collodion  (which  need 
not  be  very  thick,  but  should  be  made  with  a  tough  kind  of  pyroxy- 
line)  and  immersed  it,  as  soon  as  set,  in  water,  the  insolated  pigment 
paper  would  transfer  to  it  very  readily  by  means  of  the  squeegee,  and 
was  almost  immediately  ready  for  development.  The  result  was  a 
very  beautiful  transparency.  But  if  I  attempted  to  transfer  this  for 
the  second  time  to  transfer  paper,  my  picture,  when  dry,  refused  to 
come  away  from  the  glass. 

If,  instead  of  using  the  collodion  as  soon  as  it  set,  I  allowed  it  to 
dry  perfectly,  and  then  transferred  the  pigment  paper  to  it,  upon 
drying,  after  the  second  transfer,  the  picture  came  away  with  all  the 
brilliant  surface  of  the  glass  from  which  it  was  detached.  Moreover, 
I  found  that  if  the  excessive  gloss  thus  obtained  were  not  desirable, 
upon  removing  the  picture  when  it  had  become  half  dry,  a  gloss  not 
exceeding  that  of  albumenised  paper  was  obtained,  and  the  pictures 
possessed  all  the  brilliancy  and  transparence  of  good  silver  prints. 

This  method  will  probably  induce  many  photographers  to  utilise 
their  carte  negatives  for  carbon  printing,  the  results  exceeding  in 
beauty  any  other  double  transfer  carbon  pictures  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  the  operations  are  all  very  simple. 

I  can  make  no  claim  to  great  originality  in  the  foregoing  notes,  as 
the  mode  of  procedure  I  now  recommend  is,  in  principle,  precisely 
that  of  Fargier,  suggested  nearly  ten  years  ago — namely,  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  pigmented  material  upon  a  support  of  collodion,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  transfer  to  gelatinised  paper.  Still,  as  progress  in  our  art 
can  only  be  achieved  by  the  interchange  of  experiences,  I  offer  them 
as  a  small  contribution  to  the  common  fund.  J.  A.  Spencer. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COLD  WEATHER.* 

Now  that  the  cold  season  approaches,  it  behoves  us  to  be  very  careful 
that  our  light  and  chemicals  are  in  the  best  working  condition.  To 
many  of  the  inexperienced  among  us,  a  few  hints  to  guide  them  in. 
their  manipulations  during  cold  weather  will  be  received  with  favour. 
The  effects  of  cold  as  seen  by  the  photographer  are  principally  in  the 
light,  chemicals,  and  atmosphere. 

The  light,  then,  should  first  claim  our  attention,  it  being  a  well- 
known  fact  that  it  has  less  actinic  force  than  in  either  the  spring  or 
autumn,  thereby  rendering  a  longer  exposure  necessary,  which  of 
itself  is  a  sufficient  evil,  without  rendering  it  worse  by  our  own  care¬ 
lessness  in  not  using  the  means  at  our  command  of  modifying  the 
evil.  As  the  short,  cold  days  approach,  and  we  find  that  instead  of 
five  or  ten  seconds’  exposure  we  are  compelled  to  give  fifteen  or 
twenty,  and  get  a  poor  negative  at  that,  we  should  look  around  and 
see  what  we  can  do  to  mend  matters.  In  the  first  place,  then,  look 
well  to  your  sky  and  side  light ;  see  if  there  is  not  a  perceptible  layer 
of  dust  and  dirt  that  has  collected  on  the  glass  and  in  the  joints,  which 
keeps  out  much  more  light  than  many  people  are  aware  of. 

Next  see  to  your  blinds.  Take  them  down,  and  wash  them,  if  they 
have  turned  yellow  from  leaks  or  otherwise,  or  replace  them  with  clean 
new  muslin.  This  done,  one  step  in  the  right  direction  will  have 
been  taken. 

The  cold  affects  the  chemicals  by  rendering  them  torpid,  whereby 
they  lose  one-half  of  their  power  and  energy.  The  collodion  sets 
slowly,  and  the  resulting  plate,  instead  of  coming  out  of  the  bath  rich 
and  creamy,  will  be  thin  and  transparent,  of  a  bluish  colour ;  the  de¬ 
veloper  works  slowly,  depositing  nearly  all  the  silver  upon  the  whites, 
thereby  giving  too  great  a  density  to  the  negative,  and  with  difficulty 
bringing  out  the  details.  The  result  is  an  imperfect  negative,  with 
very  little  chance  of  doing  better  next  time.  Heat  increases  chemical 
action,  and  cold  decreases  it.  Cold  renders  long  exposures  necessary, 
and  produces  hard  negatives  without  detail.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
high  a  temperature  will  give  flat  negatives  without  contrast,  with  a 
tendency  to  spontaneous  reduction,  otherwise  called  fog.  We  must 
then,  to  be  successful,  steer  clear  of  both  extremes.  If  possible,  the 
temperature  of  the  rooms  should  never  be  below  55°,  nor  above  70° 
Fahrenheit.  This  temperature  should  be  maintained  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible,  night  and  day,  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  More  particularly 
is  it  necessary  at  night,  because  when  the  heat  is  allowed  to  go  down 
after  the  work  of  the  day  is  done,  the  chemicals  are  all  chilled  by 
morning;  and  although  it  may  take  but  a  few  minutes  for  the  room 
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to  get  comfortable,  it  will  take  many  hours  for  the  heat  to  penetrate 
through  the  bath  and  solution,  and  just  as  they  begin  to  get  intoler¬ 
able  working  order  it  is  time  to  close  business,  and  you  go  again  in 
the  morning  to  find  the  same  trouble. 

Another  strong  reason  for  an  even  temperature  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature  in  a  cold  room  condenses 
moisture  upon  your  negative  glass  and  the  lenses  of  37our  instrument, 
upon  the  same  principle  that  it  does  upon  a  pitcher  of  ice-water  when 
carried  into  a  warm  room.  This  moisture  will  cause  the  film  to  slip 
off  jmur  plates  during  the  manipulations,  unless  they  are  warmed 
sufficiently  to  drive  it  off  before  coating.  I  think  I  have  now  suffi¬ 
ciently  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  an  even  and  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture,  in  order  to  facilitate  exposure  and  give  clean  and  satisfactory 
negatives,  and  the  whole  thing  may  be  summed  up  in  a  nutshell,  viz. 

Keep  your  glass  and  curtains  clean  and  free  from  obstruction. 

Let  the  temperature  of  your  rooms  be  between  55°  and  70°  all  the 
time. 

See  that  there  is  no  moisture  on  the  plate  before  coating. 

Leave  the  plate  in  the  bath  only  long  enough  to  sensitise  properly. 

Clean  your  lenses  every7  morning  before  use. 

See  that  they  are  free  from  moisture  all  the  time. 

Don’t  have  any  stoves  that  fill  your  rooms  with  smoke  ;  they  are 
death  to  short  exposures. 

In  extreme  cold  weather  use  a  stronger  developer,  and  when  a  short 
exposure  is  compulsory  use  the  developer  warm. 

Finally,  the  same  rule  should  be  followed  in  sensitising  the  paper 
for  printing. 

To  those  who  have  never  given  the  above  subject  a  thought,  I  say, 
try  it.  It  will  amply  repay  you.  George  H.  Fennemore. 


HOW  TO  PACK  SAND  STORE  SENSITIVE  DRY  PLATES— 
HOW  TO  AVOID  STAINS  IN  DRAINING  OR  DRYING 
PLATES. 

A  convenient  mode  of  storing  or  carrying  dry  plates  is  to  use  paper 
(tolerably  thick  photographic  paper  preferred,  being  free  from  anti- 
chlor)  the  size  of  the  plates,  the  centre  cut  out,  leaving  a  margin  of 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  all  round.  The  plates  should  be  placed 
film  to  film,  with  a  paper  between,  and  be  made  up  in  half-dozen 
packages,  wrapped  in  yellow  tissue  paper.  The  whole  should  be 
enclosed,  with  an  outer  wrapping  of  lead  foil,  in  a  box  lined  with  thin 
cork  (such  as  is  used  for  shoe  soles). 

Packed  in  the  above  manner,  plates  have  been  carried  many 
hundred  miles  without  a  breakage  or  scratch,  and  totally  unaffected 
by  atmospheric  changes.  They  are  also  more  conveniently  passed 
through  the  home  and  foreign  custom  houses,  as,  by  keeping  one 
packet  of  plates  unsensitised  to  open  for  inspection,  should  such  be 
absolutely  required,  the  rest,  though  in  the  same  box,  remain 
uninjured. 

A  simple  mode  of  draining  plates  is  to  insert  short  pieces  of  glass 
tube,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  larger,  along  the  edge  of 
a  shelf  with  a  zinc  or  wooden  gutter  running  the  length  of  the  shelf 
under  the  tubes  to  carry  off  the  drainage.  W.  H.  Price. 


RECENT  DISCOVERIES  RELATING  TO  THE  SUN. 

Within  the  last  few  years  philosophers  have  made  so  many  new  dis¬ 
coveries  tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  physical  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  sun,  that  a  summary  of  the  leading  facts  connected  with 
the  source  of  the  light  which  is  the  chief  agent  in  all  photographic  ope¬ 
rations  cannot  but  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  these  pages.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to 
some  of  the  problems  which  astronomers  hoped  to  solve  by  their  ob¬ 
servations  during  the  total  phase  of  the  last  eclipse. 

Nothing  is  known  at  present  about  that  portion  of  the  sun  which 
lies  beneath  the  photosphere ;  it  is  probably  not  solid,  and  it  may  be 
liquid  or  gaseous.  At  all  events  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the 
photosphere  of  the  sun  consists  only  of  surface  phenomena,  and  that 
the  blackest  and  largest  sun-spot  does  not  penetrate  right  through  the 
photosphere,  even  if  sun-spots  be  depressions  in  the  photosphere — 
a  point  which  some  few  astronomers  are  still  inclined  to  doubt.  The 
photosphere,  or  the  part  of  the  sun  which  emits  the  intensely  dazzling 
solar  light,  appears  to  be  of  a  cloudy  nature  when  observed  through 
the  telescope,  and  spectrum  analysis  proves  that  outside  the  photo¬ 
sphere  are  many  metals  raised  not  only  to  a  boiling  but  to  a  gaseous 
state  by  the  intense  heat.  As  these  gases  rise  to  higher  levels  in  the 
solar  atmosphere,  they  must  of  necessity  condense  by  cooling ;  hence 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  photosphere  is  a  plane  of 
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condensation,  where  these  gases  condense  into  white-hot  metallic 
rain,  which  falls  downwards  in  the  direction  of  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

Near  the  equator  of  the  sun,  but  usually  a  little  above  or  a  little 
below  it,  dark  spots  of  irregular  shape  and  size  may  usually  be  seen. 
As  already  stated,  the  nature  of  these  spots  is  a  disputed  point,  but 
the  balance  of  evidence  is  at  present  strongly  in  favour  of  the  idea 
that  they  are  caused  by  the  downrush  of  a  comparatively  cool  absorb¬ 
ing  atmosphere.  Some  astronomers  suppose  them  to  be  clouds 
absorbing  the  light  of  the  photosphere  below  them,  but  careful 
researches  made  by  Dr.  Balfour  Stewart  and  others  at  Kew  Observa¬ 
tory  are  not  in  favour  of  such  a  conclusion,  and  tend  to  prove  that 
spots  are  depressions  in  the  photosphere.  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer’s 
researches  give  results  supporting  the  idea  that  the  spots  are  due  to 
the  downrush  of  an  absorbing  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Buckingham  tells  me  that  observations  made  with  his  great 
refracting  telescope  with  an  object-glass  twenty-one  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  have  satisfied  him  that  sun-spots  are  holes  in  the  photosphere. 
He  sees  the  sides  of  the  spots  edged  by  what  may  be  described  as 
“luminous  thatching.”  These  luminous  portions  often  breakaway 
from  the  edge  of  the  photosphere,  and  he  has  seen  them  descending 
into  the  dark  part  of  the  sun-spot. 

Outside  the  photosphere  is  the  chromosphere,  which,  when  seen 
through  the  necessary  instruments,  appears  to  be  a  sea  of  luminous 
gas  surrounding  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  sun.  This  chromo¬ 
sphere  is  not  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  any  more  than  the  light 
from  the  stars  can  be  seen  in  the  daytime,  because  the  intense  light 
of  the  photosphere  of  the  sun  quite  overpowers  the  fainter  luminosity 
of  ignited  gas,  exactly  as  it  overpowers  and  hides  the  light  emitted 
by  the  glowworm.  Here  and  there  in  the  chromospheric  sea  are 
great  solar  storms,  creating  the  famous  “  red  prominences  ”  of  which 
so  much  is  said  during  solar  eclipses. 

Now,  although  the  chromosphere  appears  to  be  a  sea  of  fire  cover¬ 
ing  the  photosphere  with  considerable  uniformity,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  so  in  reality.  The  sun  has  a  globular  form  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  the  top  of  a  high  prominence  on  the  other  side  of  the  sun 
may  just  show  itself  outside  the  edge  of  the  sun’s  disc,  and  thus  help 
to  give  the  appearance  presented  by  the  chromosphere.  A  prominence 
nearer  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  than  the  sun’s  apparent  edge  may 
project  itself  so  that  its  top  shall  help  to  form  part  of  the  appearance 
known  as  the  chromosphere.  Then,  again,  a  number  of  small  pro¬ 
minences  of  fiery  gas  bursting  through  the  photosphere  will  help  to 
form  the  chromosphere,  and  so  will  the  fiery  masses  which  fall  from 
the  higher  prominences.  If  this  be  so — and  I  am  informed  that  Mr. 
Proctor,  F.R.A.S.,  first  mooted  this  idea — then  the  prominences  and 
the  chromosphere  are  both  caused  by  outbursts  of  fiery  gaseous 
matter  from  the  surface  of  the  sun.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
that  the  chromosphere  is  merely  a  sea  of  fire  broken  up  here  and 
there  by  storms. 

From  the  large  number  of  observations  of  the  prominences  which 
have  been  made  of  late  years,  it  has  been  discovered  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  they  bulge  out  something  like  a  balloon  as  they  rise  above  the 
surface  of  the  sun;  or  their  shape  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
Florence  flask,  with  its  neck  sticking  into  the  chromosphere. 

Outside  the  prominences  and  the  chromosphere  we  come  to  the 
“corona,”  which  during  total  eclipses  is  seen  like  a  “glory”  sur¬ 
rounding  the  sun  for  a  very  great  distance.  A  striated  appearance, 
very  much  like  hanks  of  thread,  is  very  often  seen  in  the  corona, 
which  also  is  of  irregular  shape,  and  often  changes  its  form  during 
the  progress  of  the  total  phase  of  an  eclipse. 

So  much  has  been  done  already  in  the  work  of  observing  and 
analysing  the  nature  of  the  prominences,  whilst  so  little  is  known 
about  the  corona,  that  during  the  last  eclipse  the  attention  of  astro¬ 
nomers  was  intended  to  be  given  chiefly  to  the  latter  phenomenon. 
Some  few  astronomers  think  the  corona  to  be  an  optical  appearance 
caused  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth ;  but  the  great  majority  of  them 
think  that  without  doubt  it  belongs  chiefly  to  the  sun,  though  its 
appearance  may  be  modified  by  our  atmosphere.  It  is  known  with 
certainty  that  some  thousands  of  elliptical  meteor-orbits  have  their 
perihelia  very  close  to  the  sun,  and  very  possibly  the  corona  may  be 
caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  light  of  the  sun  from  these  meteoric 
stones.  The  polariscope  will  tend  to  solve  this  question,  since  this 
instrument  will  show  whether  the  coronal  light  is  reflected  light  or 
not.  The  polarisation  of  the  light  of  the  sky  will,  however,  tend  to 
mask  the  polarisation  of  the  light  from  the  corona.  Moreover,  after 
the  observations  have  been  made,  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  for 
discussion  and  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  physical  nature  of  the 
corona. 

Surrounding  the  sun  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  corona  is  the 
appearance  known  as  the  “  zodiacal  light,”  which  was  once  supposed 
to  surround  the  sun  like  a  lens,  the  sun  itself  being  a  globe  in  the 


centre  of  the  said  lens ;  there  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  evidence 
that  the  zodiacal  light  obeys  the  laws  of  planetary  motion.  One 
favourite  hypothesis  was  that  the  zodiacal  light  was  caused  by  the 
reflection  oi  the  solar  light  from  the  surfaces  of  a  great  mass  of  meteo¬ 
ric  stones  revolving  round  the  sun.  Of  late,  however,  the  opinion 
has  been  gaining  ground  that  the  zodiacal  light  is  produced  in  some 
way  within  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  for  its  light 
when  examined  with  the  spectroscope  is  found  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  emitted  by  the  aurora  borealis. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  to  prove  what  rapid  strides  men  of 
science  have  made  in  revealing  the  nature  of  solar  phenomena 
during  the  past  few  years ;  but  this  has  been  done  by  means  of  a 
great  outlay  of  time,  money,  and  labour.  Even  as  I  write,  I  regret 
to  hear  of  the  failure  of  the  Oran  eclipse  expedition,  a  telegram 
having  just  reached  London  to  the  effect  that  the  weather  was  bad, 
and  that  the  Oran  party,  therefore,  saw  nothing  of  the  total  phase. 

Attention  has,  on  previous  occasions,  been  called  in  these  columns 
to  the  hypothesis  that  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  which  are 
certainly  not  due  to  common  combustion,  are  probably  caused  by 
the  impact  of  showers  of  stones  falling  into  the  sun  at  plane¬ 
tary  velocities.  It  can  be  mathematically  demonstrated  that  such  a 
cause,  did  it  exist,  would  account  for  the  amount  of  light  and  heat 
now  given  off  by  the  sun.  Of  late,  however,  astronomers  have 
accumulated  mathematical  evidence,  tending  to  prove  that  there  is 
not  at  present  a  sufficient  supply  of  cosmical  matter  between  the 
orbits  of  Mercury  and  Venus  and  the  sun  to  keep  up  the  amount  of 
heat  which  the  sun  expends  every  day.  There  are,  in  short,  strong 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  sun  is  a  hot  body  now  cooling,  and 
that  it  and  the  whole  solar  system  are  subject  to  the  apparently 
universal  laws  of  growth,  birth,  decay,  and  death. 

In  past  ages,  numberable  only  by  millions  of  years,  it  is  probable 
that  the  attraction  of  the  earth  stopped  the  more  rapid  rotation  of 
the  moon  on  its  axis,  so  that  the  moon  now  shows  one-half  only  to 
the  earth.  The  moon  now  acts  as  a  brake  upon  our  world,  and  drags 
the  tides  round  the  globe  in  opposition  to  the  motion  of  rotation  of 
the  earth,  thus  tending  to  stop  the  motion  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis. 
Many  of  the  first  philosophers  and  astronomers  of  the  day  think  that 
the  moon,  earth,  and  planets  will  eventually  fall  into  the  sun,  causing 
a  temporary  accession  of  heat  to  that  luminary,  after  which  the  sun 
itself  will  cool  down,  and  roll  as  a  cold,  dark  ball  through  space. 

William  H.  Harrison. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  PHOTOMETER.* 

I  have  recently  made  experiments  in  the  production  of  a  photometer 
which  would  enable  me  to  ascertain  the  intensity  of  the  light  at  any 
desirable  time,  and  for  that  purpose  I  had  an  instrument  constructed 
by  a  watchmaker  of  this  town,  which,  however,  turned  out  so  ineffi¬ 
cient  that  I  did  not  like  to  send  it  here  for  exhibition,  and,  therefore, 
I  prefer  to  give  a  description  of  it,  accompanied  by  a  simple  illus¬ 
tration. 


It  is  a  square  box — the  length  of  which  is  greater  than  its  width — 
about  six  inches  long.  It  is  open  at  S,  and  can  be  shut  with  the 
cover  E  by  a  screw  t  at  convenience  to  admit  more  or  less  light. 
Just  opposite,  on  the  bottom^  o,  is  a  dark  spot  a;  on  a  white  ground, 
or,  if  the  chemical  strength  of  light  is  wanted  to  be  ascertained,  on 
an  ultramarine  blue  ground,  m  is  a  mirror  inside  the  box,  which 
reflects  the  spot  x  towards  the  tube  R,  so  as  to  make  it  visible 
through  the  hole  a.  bf  is  a  piece  of  thin  metal,  in  which  are  drilled 
small  holes  of  different  sizes,  through  which  the  spot  x  is  to  be 
observed. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Photography  at  Berlin, 
November  25,  1870. 
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Now  I  started  from  the  principle  that  where  a  man  is  unable  to 
distinguish  black  from  white  there  must  be  complete  darkness,  and 
made  this  state  a  fixed  point  for  the  photometer.  If  I  want  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  light  of  a  wall,  for  instance,  I  put  a  ground 
glass  before  S,  which  must  fit  very  accurately,  and  place  it  parallel 
with  the  wall.  Now  I  look  through  the  aperture  a ,  and  by  turning 
the  screw  1 1  slowly  close  the  box  till  the  observed  point  x  disappears, 
so  that  black  and  white  are  no  further  distinguishable.  If  the  wall 
be  weakly  lighted,  of  course  the  opening  S  must  be  larger  than  if  the 
same  had  strong  light  to  make  x  disappear,  and  the  marked  degrees 
on  the  bottom  of  the  cover  E  indicate  the  difference.  But  as  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  grows  larger  in  the  darkness,  the  point  x  would  reap¬ 
pear  after  a  short  observation,  and  therefore  I  applied  a  piece  of  thin 
metal  pierced  with  very  small  holes  of  different  sizes  near  a,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  more  light  from  reaching  the  eye  during  the  observation 
till  the  disappearance  of  x.  The  holes  vary  from  the  size  of  a  pin¬ 
hole  to  the  square  of  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  must  be  of  influence 
in  determining  the  strength  of  the  light,  as  the  point  x  will  sooner 
disappear  when  observed  through  a  small  hole  than  through  a  larger 
one  when  observed  at  the  same  time. 

To  use  this  instrument,  a  white  background  is  put  on  the  place 
where  the  sitter  is  to  be  taken,  the  camera  is  posed  before  it,  and  the 
picture  of  the  background  is  focussed  in  the  ordinary  way.  Now 
place  the  photometer  with  the  opening  S  against  the  focussing  glass ; 
cover  your  head  and  the  instruments  with  the  black  cloth,  look 
through  a,  turn  the  screw  t  till  x  disappears,  and  the  scale  on  E  will 
tell  you  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  intensity  of  the  existing  light. 

—  Husnik,  Prof. 


LEHRBUCH  DER  PHOTOGRAPHIES 

In  the  arrangement  of  human  figures  particular  notice  has  to  be  taken 
of  the  centre  of  gravity,  in  order  to  secure  a  firm  and  good  position.  A 
man  resting  on  one  foot  has  his  centre  of  gravity  generally  in  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  line  drawn  from  the  dent  of  the  neck  to  the  inner  joint  of  the 
resting  or  position  foot.  A  deviation  of  the  line  from  this  direction 
causes  a  loss  of  stability  and  a  consequent  necessity  for  a  lean-to.  Rest¬ 
ing  on  both  feet  is  rarely  chosen  by  artists — not  even  in  the  case  of 
soldiers.  This  is  amply  exhibited  in  the  numerous  portrait  statues  of 
soldiers  by  Schadow  and  Rauch.  If  a  man  rest  on  one  foot  holding  the 
other  one  quasi  in  suspension,  the  hip  of  the  position  side  must  neces¬ 
sarily  protrude  and  stand  higher  than  the  one  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
also  easy  to  discover  that  the  shoulder  corresponding  to  the  position 
foot  is  lower  than  the  other  one;  accordingly,  the  hip  line  and  the 
shoulder  line  appear  no  longer  parallel.  Painters  take  particular  notice 
of  this,  and  photographers  ought  to  do  likewise,  and,  if  anything,  be 
even  more  careful  of  this  point  than  painters  often  are. 

There  are  persons  whose  one  shoulder  is  naturally  lower  than  the 
other  on  account  of  their  neglected  deportment.  Such  persons  had 
better  not  rest  on  the  foot  corresponding  to  the  lower  shoulder,  other¬ 
wise  the  fault  will  be  augmented.  The  head  appears  more  expressive  of 
life  if  it  have  a  different  direction  to  the  breast ;  the  eyes  follow  the  head. 
If  the  latter,  for  instance,  be  turned  to  the  right,  the  eyes  should  look 
the  same  way  unless  they  look  straight  ahead.  In  no  case  where  a 
calm  expression  is  the  object  to  be  attained  must  they  be  allowed  to 
take  an  opposite  direction,  such  as  the  head  to  the  right  and  the  eyes  to 
the  left.  By  almost  minute  twists  or  turns  of  the  head,  or  shifting  of 
the  apparatus,  the  outline  of  the  head  is  materially  affected,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  outline  even  may  become  a  totally  different  one  from 
what  it  ought  to  be.  The  photographer  is,  as  a  rule,  supposed  to  place  the 
head,  and  he  generally  prefers  the  face  to  look  towards  the  shadow  side. 
Artists  generally  turn  the  head  of  the  portrait  towards  the  higher  shoulder. 

The  free  leg  or  foot  may  be  placed  ad  libitum;  no  special  rules  are 
necessary  to  be  applied  in  its  position.  It  may  stand  out  or  be  held 
back ;  but  although  its  position  does  not  affect  the  position  of  the  other 
foot  it  does  not  affect  the  position  of  the  arm — that  is,  the  arm  on  the 
opposite  side.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  walking  the  movement  of  the 
right  arm  corresponds  with  the  movement  of  the  left  leg.  They  are  lifted 
up  at  the  same  time,  and  vice  versd,  in  order  to  maintain  the  equilibrium; 
but  it  is  also  in  good  artistic  taste  that  the  left  arm  should  not  follow  the 
movement  of  the  right  foot  in  order  to  avoid  parallel  movements. 

When  the  upper  part  of  the  free  leg  is  brought  out  the  lower  part  is 
enerally  taken  back.  In  this  case  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  is  taken 
ack  on  the  other  side,  and  the  lower  part  brought  out.  Moreover,  in 
order  to  avoid  parallel  movement,  in  this  case  one  arm  is  uplifted  while 
the  other  is  held  down.  The  natural  contrast  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  members,  in  fact,  which  are  exhibited  in  walking  are  retained  even 
in  a  resting  figure,  and  by  this  means  the  artist  obtains  an  effect  closely 
resembling  life.  Artists  pay  attention  to  the  minutest  details  in  the 
position  of  every  member  of  the  body.  The  hand  of  an  outstretched 
arm  receives  a  direction  different  from  the  arm  itself,  and  the  hand 
itself  is  arranged  with  the  utmost  care.  Excepting  the  head,  the  hands 
are  the  most  expressive  and  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  human 
*  Continued  from  page  595. 


body.  Really  beautiful  hands  are  indeed  rare,  very  rare,  and  it  will 
hence  be  necessary  for  the  photographer  to  bring  them  out  as  little  as 
possible.  But  an  awkward  position  of  the  hand  makes  things  much 
worse.  Observe  the  hands  in  the  portraits  of  our  first-rate  painters  and 
sculptors.  Every  finger  of  the  unoccupied  hand  is  in  an  independent 
position,  and  is  distinguished  in  its  movement  from  the  neighbouring 
finger;  while  in  many  photographic  portraits  they  often  appear  as  if 
they  were  glued  together.  The  forefinger,  moreover,  plays  an  important 
part,  which  is  also  easily  recognisable  in  most  works  of  art. 

In  an  awkward  and  stiff  hand  the  photographer  might  have  some 
difficulty  in  tearing  the  fingers  asunder ;  but  a  simple  means  of  impart¬ 
ing  to  such  a  hand  a  more  lively  attitude  is  to  place  a  paper  roll  in  it. 
The  fingers  clasping  it  arrange  themselves  in  a  more  agreeable  manner. 
If,  after  this,  the  roll  be  gently  pulled  away,  the  fingers  generally 
retain  a  more  or  less  graceful  position.  The  individuality  of  the  person 
must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  account.  It  would  be  perfectly  ludicrous 
to  arrange  the  hands  of  a  navvy  or  a  washerwoman  according  to  these 
instructions.  The  position  of  the  grasping  or  holding  hand  is,  of  course, 
influenced  by  the  object  held. 

A  light  object,  such  as  a  book,  is  taken  playfully,  while  a  heavy  one, 
such  as  a  lance,  is  seized  strongly,  the  forefinger  holding  less  tightly 
than  the  others.  To  hold  a  book  as  one  would  hold  a  lance  appears 
queer;  but  to  grasp  a  sword  as  one  would  hold  a  toy  appears  weak. 
Everything  said  here  regarding  the  standing  figure  is  also  applicable  to 
s  sitting  posture.  In  such  a  position  both  legs  are  loose.  On  account 
of  the  non-activity  in  arms  and  legs  there  is  a  greater  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  and  also  of  arrangement.  A  parallel  position  of  the  arms  is  espe¬ 
cially  to  be  guarded  against.  The  same  with  the  legs.  An  artistic 
representation  of  certain  mental  states  requires  deviations  in  each  parti¬ 
cular  case.  But  photography  rarely  comes  in  contact  with  such  repre¬ 
sentations;  its  sphere  is  the  representation  of  objects  at  rest. 

Age  and  sex  also  exercise  their  characteristic  effects.  Children  and 
women  are  differently  made  than  men ;  they  stand  and  walk  differently. 
A  child  generally  rests  on  both  its  legs ;  it  is  not  cognisant  of  the  resting 
or  position  leg  and  of  the  loose  one.  The  body  of  a  man  is  harder,  more 
muscular,  and  less  fat ;  the  softer  parts  are  more  developed  in  women 
and  children.  A  child’s  hand  often  resembles  a  cushion.  The  child’s 
head  is  well  known  to  be  largely  extended.  The  oval  form  of  the  head 
is  different  in  a  man  from  what  it  is  in  a  woman.  In  the  former  the 
lower  part  is  broad,  while  in  the  latter  the  eyes  and  the  ears  are  some¬ 
what  lower  than  in  the  man ;  the  nose,  also,  is  shorter,  and  the  mouth 
smaller,  in  the  woman.  This,  of  course,  is  an  average  description ;  there 
are  deviations  according  to  race,  individuality,  mode  of  living,  develop¬ 
ment  by  gymnastics,  exercise,  &c.  The  difference  is  striking  in  placing 
a  well-bred  lady,  without  any  definite  occupation,  alongside  of  a  woman 
who  has  to  work  hard  for  her  living.  But  there  are  not  two  individuals  who 
are  alike,  and  the  photographer  is  perfectly  aware  of  this.  If  he  be  not, 
heneedonly  try  to  apply  the  identical  arrangement  which  proved  fortunate 
in  one  case  to  another,  and  he  will  soon  perceive  the  impracticability  of 
repeating  arrangements  by  rote.  No  amount  of  pains  will  procure  the 
same  effect,  although  the  circumstances  may  have  been  all  the  same. 

Recipes  for  positions  are  out  of  the  question.  On  a  picture  by 
Jagemann,  a  sketch  of  which  is  given  in  Dr.  Yogel’s  book,  a  great  deal 
of  power  and  vivacity  is  displayed.  This  seems  obtained  by  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  breast,  which  is  turned  to  the  left  towards  the  loins.  The 
effect  is  still  augmented  by  turning  the  head  a  little  further  to  the  left 
towards  the  breast.  The  whole  form,  however,  seems  thereby  to  assume 
more  vivacity  than  is  natural  in  average  men,  although  in  this  instance 
it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  original.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
mistake  to  give  an  equal  movement  to  a  more  quiet  person.  The  con  - 
trasts  in  such  a  case  ought  to  be  less  striking.  A  stiff  and  bony  old 
man  is  in  his  proper  attitude  on  placing  his  legs  parallel.  A  gentle 
turn  of  the  head  is  also  advisable  in  such  a  case. 

Groups  are  arranged  on  principles  similar  to  those  laid  down  for  indi¬ 
viduals.  But,  besides  the  arrangement  of  every  single  figure,  there  is 
the  tout  ensemble — the  building  up  of  the  whole.  The  more  persons 
there  are  employed  in  completing  the  scene  the  more  difficult  becomes 
the  task  of  placing  them.  An  additional  trouble  is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  not  only  the  artistic  conditions  but  also  the  optical  ones  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  so  as  to  produce  a  sharp  representation 
on  the  ground  glass  and  to  avoid  distortion.  The  latter  item  necessi¬ 
tates  a  circular  arrangement,  the  concave  side  being  turned  towards  the 
camera.  The  picture  is  thereby  equalised  in  sharpness.  How  strong 
the  bend  of  the  circle  is  to  be  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  lenses  and 
apparatus  employed.  All  good  pictures,  without  exception,  must  show 
clearness  in  arrangement. 

In  groups,  such  as  we  often  meet  with,  of  students,  where  the  hands 
of  one  party  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  another,  it  is  not  seldom  difficult 
to  discern  the  owner  of  the  hands.  Legs  also  appear  at  times  somewhat 
strangely  mixed.  In  these  pictures  the  arrangement  is  not  clear.  But 
these  faults  are  not  confined  to  groups  only.  If  in  the  dress  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  raising  a  hand  certain  characteristic  folds  are  produced,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  hand  itself  should  not  be  omitted. 

A  representation  is  also  unclear  if  parts  which  have  a  distinct  and 
important  expression  are  covered  up.  The  famous  group,  by  Kiss,  of 
the  amazon  killing  the  panther  lacks  in  this  respect.  There  is  no  posi¬ 
tion  from  which  the  three  heads  of  the  amazon,  the  horse,  and  the 
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panther  can  be  seen  at  one  glance.  It  is  also  wrong  to  cover  a  part 
which  exhibits  a  characteristic  action.  There  are  pictures  extant  of 
what  is  to  be  a  lady  writer.  The  hand,  engaged  in  writing,  is  actually 
excluded  from  view  by  a  superfluous  silly  book.  It  is  as  bad  to  cover 
the  position  or  resting  leg  in  a  standing  figure  by  unimportant  pieces  of 
furniture.  But  we  may  go  even  further  than  that.  The  very  leg  of  a 
table  or  the  pedestal  of  a  column  cannot  bear  such  obstructions  any  the 
more  because  they  are  inanimate  objects.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
to  be  understood  that  in  all  figures  the  legs  must  partout  be  visible.  In 
Raphael’s  paintings— such  as  the  School  of  Athens,  for  instance-— there 
are  numbers  of  figures ;  but  the  less  important  figures  in  the  background 
are  covered  by  more  prominent  ones  in  the  foreground. 

Arrangement  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  in  taking  landscapes, 
yet  the  most  varied  pictures  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  scenery. 
The  choice  of  position  lies  here  with  the  operator  and  his  instruments. 

In  visiting  an  unknown  country  it  is  almost  useless  to  take  a  camera 
at  once.  Having  chosen  a  favourable  spot,  the  whole  attention  of  the 
artist  must  he  concentrated  on  it.  He  must  visit  it  at  different  times 
of  the  day  so  as  to  learn  how  the  forms  of  the  various  masses  are  affected 
by  the  position  of  the  sun’s  light  and  shade.  The  splendour  of  the  illu¬ 
mination  depends  greatly  on  the  view.  Some  objects  require  a  side 
light,  others  appear  better  when  the  sun  is  behind  them  and  the  edges 
are  just  touched  by  the  light.  Alter  choice  of  spot  comes  the  choice  of 
oint  from,  which  to  take  it.  The  camera  here  is  more  serviceable  than 
efore.  All  objects  which  are  not  in  unison  with  the  impression  carried 
by  the  whole  must  be  omitted.  There  should  be  no  hurry  in  proceed¬ 
ing  to  take  the  view.  Corrections  will  here  and  there  be  necessary.  In 
order  to  establish  equality,  a  bright  or  dark  spot  will  have  to  be  obtained 
in  the  foreground. 

On  being  convinced  that  the  scene  will  give  a  pleasing  or  good  pic¬ 
ture  the  chemicals  ought  to  be  looked  after.  They  should,  however, 
have  ceased  to  be  scientific  problems  with  which  one  intends  to  make 
experiments.  A  mastery  in  these  things  must  be  obtained  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  more  artistic  regions  of  the  photographer’s  sphere. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Coirlmporarir  Ijrrss. 

CHEMICAL  NOTES  TO  THE  PHARMACOPOEIA. 

[Pharmaceutical  Journal.] 

Argenti  Oxidum.  — Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  poured  into  lime- 
water,  the  latter  being  in.  very  slight  excess.  The  precipitated  oxide  is 
allowed  to  settle  and  washed  with  distilled  water 

CaO  +  2AgNo3  =Ca2No3  +  Ag20. 

Lime-water  is  preferred,  in  this  case,  to  solution  of  potash  or  of  soda. 
When  these  are  used  the  oxide  is  apt  to  be  mixed  with  small  quantities 
of  carbonate  and  chloride,  and  also  retains  traces  of  the  alkali,  which 
it  is  very  difficult  to  remove  by  washing. 

Oxide  of  silver  is  a  very  powerful  agent  of  oxidation,  yielding  its 
oxygen  so  readily  to  many  organic  substances,  particularly  essential 
oils,  as  to  give  rise  to  active  combustion.  It  is  also  decomposed  by 
common  salt  and  all  chlorides,  and  by  many  other  salts.  In  dispensing 
it,  therefore,  these  facts  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

Argentum  Purlficatum.  —Metallic  silver,  free  from  copper  and  from 
all  but  mere  traces  of  other  metals,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  crude  sil¬ 
ver  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  the  whole  in  the  form  of  chloride 
by  the  addition  of  common  salt.  The  precipitate  separated  from  the 
solution  is  placed  in  a  dish,  wetted  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  a 
sheet  of  zinc  laid  upon  it.  In  about  twenty-four  hours  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  is  complete,  the  zinc  is  removed,  and  the  residual  sponge  of 
metallic  silver  digested  with,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  washed. 
If  desired,  it  may  then  he  melted  into  a  mass. 

[§  If  ammonia  be  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  the  metal  in  nitric 
acid,  the  resulting  fluid  exhibits  neither  colour  nor  turbidity.]  This 
test  indicates  freedom  from  copper  and  lead. 

William  A.  Tilden,  B.Sc.  Lond. 
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Date  of  Meeting, 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Jan.  4th  ...... 

Edinburgh  . . . . . 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew’s  Square. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew’s- 
square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  21st  instant, — Mr.  JohnNicol  in  the 
chair. 

After  the  reading  and  confirmation  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting,  Councillor  Romans,  John  Macrae,  C.E.,  and  William  Cropper 
Painter  were  admitted  ordinary  members  of  the  Society. 


Mr.  Wm.  M'Craw  read  a  paper  On  the  Production  of  Photo.- Enamels, 
which  will  appear  in  our  next  number.  At  the  close  of  the  paper  Mr. 
M‘Craw  proceeded  to  illustrate  practically  the  whole  process.  A  trans¬ 
parent  positive  was  first  printed  from  a  good  thin  negative  full  of  detail. 
A  plate  of  white  enamel  glass  was  then  coated  with  the  honey,  albumen, 
and  bichromate  of  potash  mixture,  and,  after  being  properly  dried,  was 
exposed  under  the  transparency  to  the  light  of  a  single  magnesium  ribbon 
for  a  minute.  On  removal  from  the  printing-frame  the  image  was  quite 
visible,  and  was  then  fully  developed  by  being  lightly  brushed  over  with 
the  coloured  powder — a  metallic  oxide  or  oxides  intimately  combined  with 
enamel  or  flux.  The  picture  thus  developed  had  a  dull,  dingy,  dirty 
appearance,  which,  however,  entirely  disappeared  in  the  firing.  It 
was  next  placed  in  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  substitute  for  a 
muffle,  made  of  iron,  and  in  form  something  like  the  oval,  plano¬ 
convex  morocco  portrait  cases.  From  the  oval  lid,  which  is  fastened 
to  the  body  by  a  clamp,  rises  a  tube  about  a  foot  long  and  an 
inch  and  a-half  in  diameter.  The  tube  is  inserted  near  one  end, 
and  inclines  at  an  angle  sufficient  to  enable  the  operator,  when  the 
muffle  is  in  the  fire,  to  see  down  to  the  plate  while  the  operation  is 
going  on.  This  muffle,  with  the  plate  laid  on  a  slightly  convex  piece  of 
fireclay,  was  placed  in  the  ordinary  fireplace,  and  the  live  coal  packed 
all  round.  The  blower  was  then  applied,  and  in  a  few  minutes  on  look¬ 
ing  down  the  tube  the  plate  was  seen  to  have  acquired  in  the  lights  a 
tolerably  bright  red  appearance,  the  image  being  black — in  fact,  a  black 
body  in  outline  lying  on  a  bed  of  fire.  The  muffle  was  then  taken  from 
the  fire,  and,  when  the  plate  was  cold  enough  to  be  handled,  it  was  found 
to  have  taken  the  convex  form  of  the  clay  bed,  and  to  be  really  a  very 
fair  enamel.  The  whole  manipulation  seemed  so  simple,  and  tolerable 
success  so  certain,  that  the  wonder  is  that  photographers  do  not  more 
generally  turn  their  attention  to  it,  especially  as  it  may,  from  first  to 
last,  he  done  in  the  evenings  when  ordinary  work  is  suspended. 

Mr.  Tunny  was  surprised  and  somewhat  disappointed  that  Mr. 
M‘Craw  had  not  in  his  paper  given  them  something  like  a  detailed 
history  of  the  production  of  enamels.  He  thought  that  due  credit 
should  have  been  given  to  those  who  had  worked  and  published  in  this 
direction  years  ago.  Especially  was  credit  due  to  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac, 
who,  in  1855,  published  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  M‘Craw,  and  also 
that  by  which  his  own  enamels  were  made,  and  which  may  be  called  the 
“substitution”  process;  that  is,  a  transparency  in  silver  was  produced, 
and  then  the  image  was  converted  into  some  other  metal  or  metals, 
somewhat  as  gold  takes  the  place  of  silver  to  a  certain  extent  in  toning. 
The  film  was  then  laid  on  a  suitable  enamel  surface  and  burnt  in. 
Again :  in  1860  M.  Joubert  described  and  patented  a  method  exactly 
like  that  just  shown  by  Mr.  M‘Craw;  but  he  (Mr.  Tunny)  maintained 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  by  the  powder  system  to  produce  really 
fine  enamels.  If  any  of  the  members  wanted  to  produce  anything  equal 
to  the  work  of  Camarsac,  or  their  friend,  Mr.  Henderson,  of  London, 
they  must  turn  their  attention  to  the  substitution  process,  which,  he 
believed,  was  the  one  used  by  both  of  these  very  successful  enamellers. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Tunny,  either  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  historical  record  or  the  amount  of  credit  due  to  M. 
Lafon  de  Camarsac.  With  regard  to  the  former,  it  was  surely  not 
necessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  go  into  what  every  one  was  supposed  to 
know  already  every  time  a  paper  on  a  special  subject  was  read  ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  it  was  simply  nonsense  to  say  that  credit  was 
due  to  Camarsac  for  publishing  the  two  methods,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Tunny. 
He  (Mr.  Davies)  would  defy  any  man  to  produce  any  good  result  from 
the  information  given  in  1855  ;  in  fact,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
he  believed  Camarsac’s  object  in  that  communication  was  not  to  inform 
but  to  mystify. 

The  Chairman  had  read  almost  all  that  had  been  written  on  the 
subject,  but  had  certainly  got  more  information  from  Mr.  M ‘Craw’s 
experiments  than  from  all  his  reading ;  and,  although  it  might  be  true, 
as  Mr.  Tunny  stated,  that  first-class  work  could  not  be  got  by  the  pro¬ 
cess,  he  thought  that  when  such  specimens  as  had  just  been  produced 
could  be  made  before  them,  in  the  hurry  and  inconvenience  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  meeting,  they  might  fairly  look  for  really  excellent  results  under 
more  favourable  circumstances.  He  certainly  should  try  it  himself,  and 
had  no  doubt  many  of  those  present  would  do  so  too. 

A  number  of  instantaneous  sea  and  cloud  pieces,  by  Robinson, 
were  exhibited  by  one  of  the  members  and  very  much  admired,  with 
one  exception,  and  that  unfortunately  was,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the 
batch,  but  in  it  an  attempt  was  made  to  represent  the  moon  by  a 
circular  patch  of  white,  like  a  wafer  stuck  on,  and  without  either 
shadow  or  reflection.  The  effect  was  altogether  beyond  the  pale  of 
criticism,  and  simply  ludicrous. 

Mr.  M‘Craw  received  the  thanks  of  the  Society;  and  arrangements 
were  made  to  hold  the  first  popular  meeting  of  the  season  in  Queen- 
street  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  instant. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

BERLIN. 

This  Society  met  on  the  25th  nit., — Dr.  H.  Vogel  in  the  chair. 

After  the  admission  of  several  new  members,  Herren  H.  H.  Priimm, 
Grasshoff,  and  Junghaus  made  some  favourable  communications  from 
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members  of  tbe  Society  who  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  battle-fields. 
Herr  Lecoq,  who  had  returned  from  the  seat  of  war,  was  welcomed  by 
the  Chairman. 

A  paper  was  then  read,  containing  a  description  of  a  new  and  simple 
construction  of  a  photometer  by  Professor  Husnik.  [See  page  616]. 

Herr  Grune  mentioned  that  photometers  which  were  based  on  the 
principle  of  diminishing  the  light  till  its  disappearance — and  which 
were  not  new — were  objectionable,  as  the  sensitiveness  of  eyes  of  the 
same  sizes  of  pupils  differed  very  much,  particularly  when  a  sudden 
change  from  light  to  darkness  was  witnessed,  and  therefore  the  results 
of  the  instruments  must  prove  to  be  uncertain. 

Herr  Zenker  also  disapproved  the  practicability  of  the  instrument, 
and  observed  that  the  introduction  of  a  blue  ground  instead  of  a  white 
one  for  judging  of  the  chemical  rays  appeared  to  be  the  only  novelty 
connected  with  it. 

Herren  Lindner  and  Marowsky  were  of  opinion  that,  even  if  the 
instrument  were  perfect,  a  practical  photographer  would  hardly  take 
the  time  to  use  it. 

Herr  Winkler  presented  a  series  of  beautiful  landscapes  by  Noak,  of 
Genoa. 

The  Chairman  produced  a  collection  of  landscapes  in  Canada,  by 
Henderson,  of  Montreal,  which  created  much  interest,  as  they  were  the 
results  of  different  dry  processes,  particularly  of  the  chloro-bromide 
process  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea.  They  were  not  in  any  way  inferior  to 
productions  by  the  wet  process. 

Herr  Lindner  communicated  his  experiences  in  using  oil  or  wax  cloth 
as  pads  in  the  printing-frame,  instead  of  blotting-paper  or  felt.  He 
said  the  paper  remained  during  three  days  perfectly  white  in  the  frame, 
and  therefore  recommended  its  use,  particularly  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
but  observed  that  all  sorts  of  oilcloth  were  not  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Herr  J unghaus  ascribed  this  to  the  bad  qualities  of  oilcloth  which 
were  manufactured,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  turpentine  oil. 

Herr  Grune  observed  that  the  vapours  of  turpentine  were  apt  to  pro¬ 
duce  fog  in  the  negative  process. 

Herr  Marowsky  corroborated  this,  especially  in  the  production  of 
Daguerreotypes. 

Herr  Wenske  remarked  that,  contrary  to  these  statements,  his  own 
experience  was  that  turpentine  vapours  had  no  influence  whatever  in 
photography. 

Herr  Jungiiaus  said  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  old 
and  new  turpentine.  Old  turpentine  contained  a  great  portion  of  ozone, 
and  its  influence  must,  of  course,  differ  from  that  of  new  samples. 

Herr  0.  Lindner  wished  for  an  explanation  of  the  preserving  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  oilcloth  on  sensitive  paper. 

Herr  Grasshoff  referred  to  what  he  had  published  last  year,  in 
which  he  had  observed  that  the  oilcloth  protected  the  paper  from 
dampness,  and  to  this  he  attributed  the  keeping  white  of  the  paper. 

The  Chairman  was  of  opinion  that  the  development  of  gases  during 
the  printing  process— which  had  been  known  for  years — was  very  likely 
to  be  of  influence.  Those  gases  accumulated  in  the  porous  pads  and 
caused  a  reaction  upon  the  sensitive  paper,  which  was  certainly  dis¬ 
coloured  more  quickly.  In  using  oilcloth  the  accumulation  of  gases 
in  the  pads  was  prevented.  In  a  photographic  institution  at  Dresden  a 
large  quantity  of  proofs  were  taken  successively  from  a  negative,  and, 
shortly  after,  another  negative  was  placed  in  the  same  frame  to  be 
printed,  the  paper  being  covered  with  the  same  pads.  It  was  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  the  first  few  prints  showed  a  weak  impression  of  the 
last-used  negative.  Here  it  was  certain  that  the  gases  accumulated  in 
the  pads  were  the  strongest  in  those  places  where  the  light  had  developed 
them  the  most,  and  that  was  where  the  picture  was,  because  there  the 
greatest  chemical  influence  of  the  light  was  exerted.  The  gas  accumu¬ 
lations  corresponded,  therefore,  perfectly  with  the  delineation  of  the 
picture  of  the  last  negative,  and,  in  consequence,  produced  reductions 
on  the  new  paper  in  the  shape  of  the  picture  of  the  last  negative. 

Herr  Marowsky  recommended  waxed  paper  saturated  with  paraffine 
instead  of  oilcloth. 

Herr  Grasshoff  then  delivered  an  address  on  pictorial  portraiture,  and 
pointed  to  his  earlier  communications  of  the  same  nature.  At  the  same 
time  he  mentioned  the  influence  of  the  individuality,  the  particularity 
of  the  different  colours,  the  effect  of  vignetted  compared  with  plain 
pictures,  and,  lastly,  the  influence  of  good  lighting.  He  then  described 
a  simple  and,  for  most  cases,  a  successful  method  of  lighting,  and  made 
his  remarks  very  comprehensive  through  illustrations. 

The  question-box  contained  a  question  on  the  best  iodide  and  bromide 
combinations,  and  the  right  proportion  of  them,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
good  collodion  for  portraits. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  a  minute  investigation  into  that  ques¬ 
tion  would  involve  a  long  discussion  on  the  different  influences  of  the 
salts  on  each  other  and  on  the  collodion,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
uestioner  only  wished  to  know  where  to  get  a  genuine  and  good  collo- 
ion  for  portraiture.  He  (the  Chairman),  would  not  recommend  collo¬ 
dion  iodised  with  iodide  of  ammonium,  owing  to  its  bad  keeping  qualities, 
nor  with  iodide  of  potassium,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  dissolv¬ 
ing  it ;  but  he  thought  that  there  were  plenty  of  photographers  present 
who  would  willingly  give  a  formula  for  good  collodion. 

A  long  conversation  on  collodion  then  followed,  which  would  possess 
little  interest  for  our  readers. 


The  Chairman  exhibited  a  pigment  print  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  which 
possessed  extraordinary  delicacy.  What  was  remarkable  was  its  being 
printed  on  rather  coarse  paper,  which  would,  according  to  the  idea 
of  some,  be  inimical  to  its  beauty  after  being  mounted. 

Herr  Grune  mentioned  the  extraordinary  simplicity  of  the  English 
pigment  process  compared  with  others,  and  that  it  deserved  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  photographers  in  a  greater  measure. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Comspofftrena. 

COMBINATION  PRINTING-FRAMES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Would  you  or  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  kindly  inform  me  if 
a  frame  for  printing  combination  pictures,  constructed  in  the  manner 
now  to  be  described,  comes  under  the  operation  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  patent? 

It  is  about  an  inch  deep — that  is,  the  negative  drops  into  a  recess 
nearly  an  inch  deep — in  which  it  fits  tightly.  The  wooden  padded 
back  of  the  frame  fits  so  tightly  as  not  to  shake  from  side  to  side,  and 
yet  so  loosely  as  to  be  easily  got  out.  On  this  wooden  back  the  sensi¬ 
tive  paper  is  placed  by  first  bringing  one  end  of  it  round  the  end  of  the 
board  and  fastening  it  by  means  of  gum,  and,  when  this  has  become 
dry,  then  stretching  it  tightly  over  the  face  of  the  back  or  pressure- 
board,  taking  it  round  the  end  and  fastening  it  as  before.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  wooden  back,  with  the  wholly  or  half  printed  proof, 
may  be  removed  from  the  frame  and  returned  without  loss  of  registra¬ 
tion  ;  nay,  the  negative  itself  may  be  removed  and  returned  without 
the  fear  of  any  loss  of  sharpness. 

Now,  if  I  have,  not  only  one,  but  two  frames  of  this  kind,  and  place 
in  one  of  them  a  portrait  negative  and  in  the  other  a  landscape  nega¬ 
tive,  do  I  therefore  trench  upon  the  patented  apparatus  ?  A  reply  will 
oblige, — Yours,  &c.,  Don  Quixote. 

Edinburgh,  December  27,  1870. 

[We  apprehend  that  the  remarks  we  have  appended  to  Mr.  Blair’s 
letter  will  in  a  great  measure  apply  to  the  question  here  raised.  Mr. 
Edwards’s  invention  does  not  consist  of  the  individual  parts  of  a 
frame,  but  of  the  application  of  two  frames  (so  similar  in  size  and 
construction  as  to  be  interchangeable  and  preserve  registration)  to 
the  production  of  a  combination  print  from  more  than  one  negative. 
If  this  be  the  case,  then  comes  the  question  whether  the  frame 
described  above  may  not  be  what  patent  lawyers  would  designate 
“  a  colourable  imitation.”  With  this  suggestion,  we  leave  the 
matter  for  the  discussion  of  those  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  patent 
law.— -Eds.]  '  _ 


MR.  FIRLING’S  PROCESS,  AND  MR.  J.  R.  JOHNSONS  PATENT 
OF  1869,  RELATIVE  TO  CARBON  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  propose  in  this  letter  to  look  into  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Johnson’s  patent  of  1869,  upon  which  he  appears  so  much  to  plume 
himself,  and  to  show  that  he  has  not  formed  quite  a  correct  idea  either 
of  its  utility  or  validity  ;  but  before  doing  so  I  wish  to  correct  a  mis¬ 
take  that  I  think  both  he  and  I  have  fallen  into  in  our  estimate  of  Mr. 
Firling’s  process  as  published  in  your  J ournal  of  the  9th  September  last. 
My  first  impressions  certainly  were  that,  notwithstanding  some  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  manipulation,  it  was  identical  in  principle  with  that  claimed 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  I  called  attention  to  it  on  this  account.  I  was, 
perhaps,  somewhat  excusable  in  this,  seeing  that  Mr.  Johnson,  as  being 
perhaps  more  ripely  advised,  and  who  should  have  known  better,  has 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  and  pronounced  it  a  “piracy,”  and  am¬ 
plifies  this  charge  by  adding  that  the  beeswax  and  collodion  are  mere 
surplusages  for  the  purpose  of  adhesion,  and  are  the  “red  herring  drawn 
across  the  scent  ”  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  operating  cause  of 
adhesion — that  of  a  vacuum,  effected  by  water,  without  any  adhesive 
substance  whatever. 

Mr.  Johnson  must  excuse  me  for  calling  attention  to  the  words  used 
by  him,  which  I  have  marked  in  italics.  These  appear  to  be  somewhat 
unwarrantably  introduced,  and  are  calculated  in  some  degree  to  draw 
away  our  attention  from  the  real  point  at  issue.  In  no  part  of  the  de¬ 
scription  given  of  Mr.  Firling’s  process  do  I  see  it  stated  that  the  bees¬ 
wax  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  adhesion,  although  I  believe  that  to 
some  extent  it  has  this  effect  even  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  process.  But  any 
one  will  easily  understand  that  it  is  introduced  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  easy  separation,  and  not  adhesion.  Mr.  Johnson’s  argument,  there¬ 
fore,  founded  on  his  own  mistake,  here  entirely  fails. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  own  explanations,  together  with  a  reference  to  his 
specification  and  a  closer  study  of  Mr.  Firling’s  process,  have  now  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  two  processes  are  not  identical ;  for  the  principle  of 
adhesion,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Johnson  (and  here  I  assume,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  that  he  understands  his  own  process),  cannot  be  the  same  in  both ; 
but  the  principle  of  separation  by  the  use  of  wax  is  the  same ,  and,  as  I 
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shall  afterwards  show,  was  acted  on  by  Mr.  Firling,  if  not  also  by  others, 
previous  to  the  date  of  the  patent  in  question.  Mr.  Johnson  has  ex¬ 
plained  his  principle  of  adhesion,  both  in  the  use  of  plain  and  waxed 
plates,  to  be  that  of  suction  or  pneumatic  pressure.  He  wets  the 
exposed  film,  lays  it  on  the  plate,  and  presses  out  the  air  and  superfluous 
water ;  the  gelatine  absorbs  any  moisture  that  remains  between  it  and 
the  plate,  and  in  consequence  of  the  vacuum  (?)  formed  (as  he  explains) 
the  film  is  pressed  and  held  to  the  plate,  during  development,  by  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  alone. 

Holding  this  fine  theory,  in  the  meantime,  to  be  all  correct,  where  is 
there  room  for  its  operation  in  Mr.  Firling’s  process  ?  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Firling  coats  his  exposed  film  (not  the  glass  plate)  with  wax,  thereby 
interposing  an  impermeable  and  water-repelling  substance  between  his 
film  and  the  plate,  so  that  there  cannot  be  absorption  of  moisture  by  the 
gelatine  on  that  side  to  create  Mr.  Johnson’s  supposed  vacuum.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  Mr.  Firling  washes  out  his  bichromate  wholly  or 
partially,  so  that  the  film  or  tissue  is  saturated  with  water  before  it  is 
laid  on  his  plate,  and  it  is  thus  not  in  a  condition  to  adhere  by  suction. 
Its  adherence  must,  therefore,  be  upon  some  other  principle  than  Mr. 
Johnson’s.  I  suppose  its  adherence  is  partly  due  to  the  advanced  stage 
of  dryness  which  he  allows  it  to  attain  by  ordinary  evaporation  before 
proceeding  to  develope,  and  partly  also  to  the  adhesive  character  of  the 
collodion  used ;  and  it  is  very  long  since  it  was  well  known  that  exposed 
films  would  adhere  to  moist  collodion  and  continue  that  adherence  after 
the  collodion  became  dry.  I  am  happy,  therefore,  now  to  correct  my 
views  in  regard  to  Mr.  Firling’s  process,  and  thus  far  to  do  him  what 
appears  to  be  no  more  than  justice. 

It  affects  this  matter  very  little  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Firling  was  only  a 
journeyman  house  painter.  If  he  was  in  a  humble  position  in  life,  the 
more  honour  to  him  for  the  ingenuity  he  has  displayed.  Mr.  J  ohnson 
admits  that  in  consequence  of  a  certain  letter,  published  by  Mr.  Firling, 
which  had  attracted  attention  by  its  indications  of  a  good  acquaintance 
with  a  kindred  process,  he  had  been  engaged  as  a  suitable  person  to 
assist  him  in  prosecuting  his  experiments,  and  to  give  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge  and  services ;  and  yet  on  the  back  of  this  he  tells  us,  in 
regard  to  these  experiments,  that  Mr.  Firling  “was  not  a  person 
making  a  communication  to  him  of  the  result  of  his  knowledge,”  but 
“  a  workman  operating  under  his  instructions;”  and,  further,  that  Mr. 
Firling  communicated  nothing  relating  to  this  mode  of  working, 
“having  previously  published  all  that  he  knew  upon  it.”  Most  people 
would  hesitate  before  asserting  that  another  man  had  published  all  that 
he  knew  upon  any  subject  whatever ;  and  it  will  scarcely  do  to  tell  us 
that  Mr.  Firling  was  a  mere  workman  operating  under  instructions, 
when  he  was  admittedly  engaged  for  experimental  work  on  account  of 
his  knowledge  and  practical  ingenuity,  and  for  which  he  got  large 
wages. 

But  I  will  now  venture  to  approach  the  patent  itself,  or,  rather,  the 
specification,  which  contains  what  the  patent  is  meant  to  cover,  and  if 
any  flaws  are  found  in  it,  Mr.  Johnson  must  really  blame  himself  for 
challenging  inspection  in  the  manner  he  has  done.  I  propose  to  ask 
attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  what  I  consider  the  vital  part  of  Mr. 

J ohnson’s  patent ;  that  is,  the  part  by  which,  in  virtue  of  the  double 
transfer,  he  manages  to  print  from  ordinary  negatives. 

His  specification  is  divided  into  no  fewer  than  five  heads  or  claims. 
The  first  and  third  of  these  I  pass  over  at  present.  They  seem  to  have 
been  thrown  in  because  he  was  taking  out  a  patent  at  any  rate,  and  I 
doubt  much  if  any  person  will  think  them  worthy  of  challenge.  But  I 
come  to  the  fourth  head,  and  I  find  that  this  again  subdivides  itself 
into  two.  The  first  of  these  refers  to  the  adhesion  of  the  exposed  film 
direct  to  any  impermeable  support,  by  wetting  the  film,  laying  it  on  its 
support,  expelling  air,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  suction  and  pressure 
that  follow  for  the  purpose  of  development  and  permanent  attachment. 
The  second  is  a  claim  for  the  use  of  wax,  or,  as  he  prefers,  a  mixtiire  of 
wax  and  resin  interposed  between  the  plate  used  as  a  support  and  the 
exposed  film  for  the  purpose  of  easy  transference  after  development. 

Now  this  last  is  the  double  transfer  method  by  which  Mr.  Johnson 
gets  the  use  of  ordinary  unreversed  negatives  for  paper  prints,  and  this 
is  the  part  of  the  process  which  hitherto  has  given  it  any  superiority  com¬ 
mercially.  The  adherence  of  the  film  in  this  case  is  said  to  be  the  same  as 
when  a  clean  plate  is  used  (of  which,  however,  I  think  there  is  room  for 
doubt,  as  a  greasy  substance  must  assist  in  excluding  water) ;  but  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  after  act  of  separation  by  which  the  second 
or  double  transfer  is  effected,  and  which  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
interposition  of  the  coating  of  wax.  With  regard  to  this  I  am  now  to 
speak. 

That  Mr.  Firling  used  wax  for  a  very  similar  purpose  long  before  the 
date  of  the  patent  in  question  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
aware  that  he  did  so  in  the  enamel  process  published  in  his  letter  of  the 
21st  June,  1867,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Johnson  himself.  It  is  true  that  in 
that  process  Mr.  Firling  used  collodion,  and  not  a  rigid  substance  for  his 
support,  and  a  rigid  substance  would  have  been  unsuitable  for  that  pro¬ 
cess,  and  also  that  he  used  enamel  pigments  in  his  tissue  instead  of  the 
pigments  usually  employed  in  carbon  printing.  But  that  matters  not ; 
the  use  and  purpose  of  the  wax  were  expressly  to  effect  an  easy  separa¬ 
tion  between  the  support  and  the  gelatine  film. 

But  we  have  another  process  of  Mr.  Firling’s  published  at  a  later  date, 
but  still  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  patent,  in  which  a  closer  analogy  can 


be  shown  between  it  and  Mr.  Johnson’s;  for  in  this  case  it  is  a  carbon 
process.  In  a  leading  article  of  the  P hotorjraphic  News  for  May  15,  1868, 
further  modifications  of  Mr.  Firling’s  enamel  process  are  explained,  in 
which  wax  is  still  used  to  effect  the  separation  as  before,  ami  then’ we 
have  this  paragraph: — “Mr.  Firling  adopts  a  similar  plan  in  carbon 
printing.  After  exposing  the  carbon  tissue,  it  is  treated  with  solution 
of  wax  (quite  the  same,  observe,  as  in  his  last-published  process  which 
led  to  this  correspondence)  before  mounting  on  the  paper  with  caoutchouc, 
for  the  purpose  of  developing.  The  various  manipulations  having  been 
completed,  and  the  developed  image  mounted  on  its  final  resting-place, 
instead  of  sponging  the  caoutchouc-coated  paper  with  benzole,  to  soften 
the  India-rubber  (as  in  Swan’s  process),  the  mounted  print  is  very  slightly 
warmed,  which  permits  the  paper  upon  which  it  was  developed  to  be 
removed  at  once,  taking  the  wax  with  it,  and  leaving  the  print  perfectly 
clean  ” — on  its  support. 

Here,  then,  is  a  process  published  in  1868  identical  with  Mr.  Johnson’s 
in  more  respects  than  the  wax,  inasmuch  as  the  film  is  temporarily 
mounted  on  an  impermeable  substance  for  development.  But  the  wax, 
to  which  I  am  more  particularly  directing  attention  at  present,  is  used 
for  the  very  purpose  for  which  Mr.  Johnson  uses  it,  and  claims  the  use 
of  it,  as  his  invention.  Mr.  Firling  did  not  need  it  for  the  purpose  of 
adhesion,  for  he  knew  very  well  at  this  time  that  the  film  could  be  made 
to  adhere  to  the  caoutchouc  surface  better,  perhaps,  than  to  the  wax,  but 
he  used  the  wax  for  the  express  purpose  of  an  easy  separation  of  the 
finished  picture  in  the  operation  of  transferring  it  to  its  “final  resting- 
place.”  Is  not  this  the  very  use  that  Mr.  Johnson  makes  of  the  wax  ? 
Yes,  it  is  one  of  his  special  claims  under  his  patent;  for  he  says — “I  claim 
as  my  invention  under  this  fourth  head  ....  Second,  the  mode 
of  transferring  images  of  gelatine  mounted  upon  the  surface  of  plates  of 
glass  or  metal  ....  by  means  of  an  intervening  film  of  wax,  or 
other  substance  having  the  like  properties.”  It  will  not  avail  Mr.  John¬ 
son  to  say  here  that  he  confines  his  claim  to  images  mounted  on  glass  or 
metal.  That  would  be  merely  avoiding  the  question.  It  is  not  the  use 
of  glass  and  metal  as  a  temporary  mount  that  he  here  claims,  but  ex¬ 
pressly  the  use  of  wax  as  a  medium  of  transference.  And  if  Mr.  John¬ 
son  confines  himself  actually  te  metal  and  glass,  and  solely  to  these  ma¬ 
terials  as  contained  in  the  summary  of  his  claim  just  quoted,  then  he 
leaves  it  open  for  any  one  to  use  other  impermeable  substances,  such  as 
wood,  mica,  stone,  slate,  marble,  ivory,  leather,  oiled,  varnished,  and 
caoutchouc  paper,  and  cloth,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  some  or  all  of  which  may 
be  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Moreover,  as  already  noticed,  Mr.  Firling’s 
caoutchouc  paper  was  an  impermeable  substance,  and  his  whole  process 
was  thus  identical  in  principle  with  Mr.  Johnson’s,  and  was  undoubtedly 
first  published. 

I  am  not  quibbling  with  the  argument,  and  no  mystifying  on  Mr. 
Johnson’s  part  will  get  over  the  facts  now  stated.  It  will  not  do  to 
tell  me  that  Mr.  Firling  did  not  understand  his  own  process ;  that  he 
did  not  know  the  principle  of  vacuums  and  atmospheric  pressure,  &c., 
by  which  the  film  was  held  to  its  support  during  development.  It 
matters  not  that  he  is  not  enrolled  as  a  master  in  science  and  art ;  it  is 
enough  that  he  wrought  and  published  the  process.  Suppose  that  I,  a 
plain  man,  were  the  first  to  invent  and  make  a  veritable  working  pump 
to  draw  up  water,  but  that  I  supposed  it  to  work  on  some  mysterious 
principle  of  suction  which  I  did  not  understand  and  could  not  explain 
except  upon  the  old  notion  that  “nature  abhorred  a  vacuum;”  but  that 
a  scientific  man  comes  and  tells  me  that  I  have  no  merit  in  the  inven¬ 
tion  at  all,  because  I  know  nothing  about  the  true  principles  on  which 
the  valves  act  and  draw  up  the  water,  but  that  he  can  explain  nicely 
how  it  is  all  accomplished  by  atmospheric  pressure,  &c. — would  this 
scientific  man  be  entitled  to  patent  the  pump?  I  trow  not. 

But  I  am  not  yet  done  with  the  wax.  I  find  that  Mr.  Johnson’s 
third  claim  under  his  specification  is  in  great  part  just  another  play 
upon  the  use  of  wax  as  a  transfer  medium.  Here  he  describes  how  he 
pours  his  sensitive  tissue  compound  upon  waxed  surfaces,  exposes, 
developes,  and  transfers  to  another  support  by  the  same  plan  already 
so  often  explained,  viz.,  by  heating  the  wax  to  make  it  lose  its  hold. 
He  uses  a  variety  of  temporary  supports ;  and  even  the  negative  itself 
(so  determined  is  he  to  include  everything  conceivable)  is  converted  into 
an  impermeable,  support,  on  which  he  puts  the  wax  and  then  the  tissue, 
and  after  development  separates  the  print  or  impressed  tissue,  according 
to  circumstances,  all  by  Mr.  Firling’s  method  of  warming  the  wax;  and 
then  he  winds  up  by  expressly  laying  claim  to  the  wax.  His  words 
are — “And  here  I  would  have  it  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  this 
mode  of  operating  with  the  sensitive  compound  upon  the  negative  or 
glass  support,  except  so  far  as  regards  the  intervening  film  of  wax,  which 
enables  me  to  transfer  the  developed  picture  from  the  negative  or  other 
temporary  glass  support  to  its  final  support  of  paper  or  other  material.” 
Observe,  he  does  not  claim  the  use  of  the  glass,  but  he  claims  the 
“intervening  film  of  wax”  for  the  purpose  of  transference. 

Now,  is  it  not  very  injudicious  of  Mr.  Johnson  (to  say  the  least  of  it) 
to  make  such  a  claim,  after  what  had  been  already  done  to  the  same 
purpose  with  this  very  material?  Suppose  that  I  were  now,  by  the  use 
of  wax,  to  develope  a  picture  on  the  back  of  my  hand  (this,  by  the 
way,  had  been  overlooked  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  patent),  and  transfer  it  to 
paper,  could  I  claim  a  patent  for  this  original  invention?  The  thing  is 
preposterous. 

But,  besides  the  use  of  wax  for  the  transference  of  gelatine  films,  this 
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substance  had  formerly  been  used  also  as  a  well-known  means  of  effect¬ 
ing  the  easy  transfer  of  collodion  films  from  glass ;  and,  even  if  it  had 
been  entirely  confined  to  that  purpose,  I  doubt  much  if  Mr.  Johnson 
could  have  claimed  it  for  the  transport  of  gelatine.  The  use  of  the 
material  in  both  cases  is  so  clearly  identical,  that  so  soon  as  the  one 
was  known  the  other  could  hardly  be  called  either  a  discovery  or 
invention. 

Under  Mr.  J ohnson’s  fifth  claim  he  again  has  recourse  to  the  use  of 
wax  for  transfer.  In  this  case  he  puts  it  upon  paper,  and  by  means  of 
heat  removes  the  paper — another  chime  upon  the  same  old  string. 
But,  as  I  have  something  more  to  say  yet  upon  that  part  of  the  speci¬ 
fication,  and  wish  also  to  come  back  upon  claim  fourth,  and  examine  a 
little  more  closely,  apart  altogether  from  the  disturbing  element  of 
wax,  the  grand  principle  of  adhesion  by  pneumatic  pressure,  so  much 
relied  on  by  Mr.  Johnson,  as  well  as  some  other  little  points  in  the 
atent  not  yet  touched,  and  in  regard  to  which  I  may  have  to  refer 
ack  to  what  was  previously  done  by  Messrs.  Joubert  and  Pouncy,  I 
will,  for  the  present,  close,  trusting  I  may  kindly  be  allowed  space  for 
yet  another  “yarn”  on  this  very  extensive  and  important  patent, 
which,  if  all  genuine  and  new,  must  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  mare 
magnum  of  discovery  and  invention. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Bridgend,  Berth,  December,  1870.  Wm.  Blair. 

[In  connection  with  the  above  subject,  and  pending  Mr.  Johnson’s 
reply,  we  may  simplify  (probably  complicate  !)  matters  by  introduc¬ 
ing  a  word  or  two  of  comment.  If  Mr.  Johnson  claim  separately 
the  different  individual  parts  of  which  his  process  is  composed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  patent  is  untenable ;  but  we  have  never 
understood  him  in  this  sense,  his  claim  to  the  double  transfer  pro¬ 
cess — about  the  success  of  which  we  have  repeatedly  written — being, 
as  we  understand,  based  upon  the  various  operations  combined  as  a 
whole  and  constituting  a  new  result,  and  not  for  the  separate  parts 
of  which,  as  a  complete  process,  it  is  composed.  Writing,  for  the 
moment,  in  the  interests  of  the  patentee  or  of  any  patentee,  may  not 
a  patent  be  sustained  for  a  new  and  useful  machine  formed  of  crank, 
axle,  and  wheels,  all  of  which,  separately,  have  long  been  familiar  to 
the  mechanical  public  ?  Further :  may  not  a  patent  be  sustained  for 
a  new  mixture  or  chemical  couibin.' formed  of  ingredients  or  mate¬ 
rials  already  in  common  use  ?  A  Enough  somewhat  ignorant  of  patent 
law,  wTe  apprehend  that  the  crucial  test  in  all  these  cases  is — Is  the 
result  claimed  a  new  and  useful  thing  ?  In  other  words- — Does  it 
constitute  a  “  new  manufacture  within  this  realm  ?  ”  To  apply  this 
principle,  if  it  be  correct,  how  does  Mr.  Johnson’s  process  stand  as 
a  whole,  and  apart  from  the  individual  things  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  or  out  of  which  it  is  built  ?  Is  it  thus  as  a  whole  a  novel  and 
useful  process  ?  This,  we  take  it,  is  the  question  to  be  discussed. 
We  hope  these  observations  will  not  complicate  the  question  now  in 
dispute. — Ens.] 


IRisrelhmeit. 

The  Late  Mr.  R.  J.  Fowler. — On  December  8,  at  his  residence,  33, 
Rue  Magnan,  Paris,  aged  36,  died  Robert  John  Fowler.  Mr.  Fowler 
was  born  at  Gloucester,  and  entered  the  profession  of  pharmacy  by 
apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Leeds.  His  tastes  and  pursuits  had  a 
strong  bias  towards  experimental  science,  and  photography  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  which  he  devoted  much  attention.  The  introduction  of  the 
collodion  process  produced  a  rapid  revolution  in  photography,  and  its 
trade  aspect  developed  proportionately,  so  that  Mr.  Fowler’s  energies 
were  concentrated  upon  the  new  department  of  the  business  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  In  the  year  1860  Mr.  Fowler  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Harvey,  Reynolds  and  Fowler,  but  repeated  attacks  of  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs  compelled  him  in  about  four  years  to  relinquish  this 
position  and  he  settled  in  Paris,  the  climate  of  which  appeared  to  suit 
him.  much  .better  than  that  of  England.  He  soon  established  a  special 
kind  of  business  as  commission  agent  in  matter’s  relating  to  chemistry, 
pharmacy,  and  experimental  science,  acting  as  the  medium  alike  of  im¬ 
porters  afid  exporters.  During  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  he  was 
the  representative  of  a  large  number  of  English  exhibitors,  and  his  assis¬ 
tance  was  greatly  appreciated  by  his  countrymen.  For  several  years 
Mr.  Fowler  held  the  post  of  Paris  correspondent  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  his  letters  appearing  almost  weekly,  and  often  giving 
the  earliest  information  about  discoveries  in  physical  science  generally, 
as  well  as  the  novelties  of  photography.  We  do  not  learn  that  Mr. 
Fowler’s  life  was  shortened  by  the  effects  of  the  siege.  The  mischief  to 
the  lungs  had  long  since  developed  consumptive  symptoms,  and  his  death 
occurred  after  a  short  and  rather  sudden  accession  of  illness.  He  has 
left  a  widow  and  one  or  more  young  children,  who  of  course  are  still 
shut  up  in  the  besieged  city. — Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

Valuation  of  Photographic  Apparatus.— Longdon  v.  Wilson. — 
The  plaintiff,  the  landlord  of  the  Staffordshire  Knot  Inn,  Burton,  sued 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson,  his  predecessor,  but  now  of  the  Circus  Music  Hall, 
Ranley,  for  £26  13s.  8^d.  loss  on  the  valuation  of  a  photographic  appa¬ 
ratus.  Mr.  Wilson  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  A.  Tenant,  of 


Hanley,  for  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff  stated  that  in  February  last 
he  succeeded  the  defendant  as  landlord  of  the  Staffordshire  Knot  Inn, 
Station-street,  the  fixtures  and  fittings  being  taken  at  a  valuation.  A 
photographic  apparatus  was  included  amongst  the  things  the  defendant 
desired  him  to  take,  and  for  which  he  asked  £30  17s.  6d.  He  (the 
plaintiff)  considered  the  demand  excessive,  and  as  the  apparatus  was  of 
a  peculiar  kind  he  preferred  that  each  side  should  appoint  a  professional 
photographer  to  value  the  same,  it  being  agreed  that  the  loss  or  profit 
arising  from  the  sale  after  such  valuation  should  be  shared  between 
them.  Upon  this  understanding,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  he  signed 
a  three  months’  bill  of  acceptance  for  the  £30  17s.  6d.,  the  supposed 
value  of  the  apparatus,  upon  the  good  faith  of  defendant  that  he  simply 
took  it  as  a  security,  and  not  for  circulation,  until  the  apparatus  had 
been  professionally  valued.  Subsequently  he  repeatedly  wrote  to  the 
defendant  asking  him  to  appoint  a  valuer,  but  no  answer  came,  and  on 
the  29th  of  June  he  instructed  Mr.  Wilson,  solicitor,  to  write  and  in¬ 
form  defendant  that  the  apparatus  would  be  valued  on  the  9th  of  July 
and  afterwards  sold  by  auction.  No  answer  was  received,  the  things 
were  sold,  and  the  money  realised  was  £6  16s.  lOd.  Mr.  Price,  photo¬ 
grapher,  of  Derby,  valued  them  as  worth  £9  5s.  6d. ,  and  so  plaintiff, 
calculating  on  his  share  of  the  loss,  credited  himself  with  £8  Is.  2^d. 
Contrary  to  his  expectation  plaintiff  found  that  the  bill  had  been  put 
into  circulation;  he  was  sued  upon  it,  and  had  to  pay  the  £30  17s.  6d., 
and  £3  7s.  odd  for  costs. — Mr.  Tenant  contended  that  the  claim  could 
not  be  established,  as  the  valuation  and  sale  should  have  taken  place 
during  the  currency  of  the  bill,  which  became  payable  on  the  23rd  of 
May. — His  Honour  concurred,  and  the  plaintiff  was  nonsuited.  The 
defendant  was  allowed  costs  for  the  day. 

The  Sun. — Although  astronomy  has  taught  us  that  the  sun  is  the 
great  centre  of  the  system  to  which  we  belong,  that  our  earth  and  her 
sister  planets  are  bound  to  him  by  the  most  indissoluble  of  material  ties, 
and  revolve  around  him  in  eternal  subservience,  these  are  truths  not 
apparent  to  the  ordinary  observer.  The  untutored  intellect  recognises 
but  two  of  the  characteristics  which  render  him  the  fountain  of  life  and 
energy  to  our  universe,  namely,  his  dazzling  radiance  and  the  copious 
heat  of  his  beams.  To  these  let  us  now  turn  our  attention.  The  most 
vivid  sources  of  light  which  human  art  has  thus  far  been  able  to  develope 
are  the  calcium  light,  or  the  incandescence  of  a  piece  of  lime,  subjected 
to  the  jet  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  and  the  yet  more  brilliant 
electrical  discharge  between  carbon  points  at  the  electrodes  of  a  power¬ 
ful  galvanic  battery.  Both  of  these  have  been  compared  with  sunlight 
by  the  French  physicists,  Fizeau  and  Foucault,  the  same  investigators 
to  whom  we  owe  the  exquisitely  ingenious  experimental  determinations 
of  the  velocity  of  light  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  Their  com¬ 
parisons  were  chiefly  made  by  means  of  the  photoly  tic  or  chemical  power 
exerted  by  these  several  sources  of  light,  but  additional  experiment 
showed  them  that  the  respective  illuminating  powers  were  essentially  in 
the  same  ratio.  Forcing  a  burning  jet  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
upon  the  lime  by  a  pressure  of  about  two-third  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  (twenty  kilo,  upon  a  surface  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  square  centi¬ 
metres),  they  could  only  obtain  an  intensity  equivalent  to  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-sixth  part  of  that  sunlight.  With  the  electric  light  they 
succeeded  on  one  occasion  in  producing  a  brightness  about  five  thirteenths 
that  of  the  sun,  to  attain  which  it  was  necessary  to  use  forty-six  elements 
of  a  Bunsen’s  battery,  each  element  containing  three  cylinders  of  carbon, 
two  and  one-sixth  inches  of  internal  diameter  (five  centimetres),  and 
immersed  three  and  a-half  inches  (nine  centimetres)  deep  in  the  acid. 
The  calcium  light  interposed  between  the  eye  and  the  sun  appears  like 
a  black  spot  upon  the  solar  disc.  Of  the  character  of  the  sun’s  light 
we  will  speak  hereafter.  The  marvellous  revelations  which  its  analysis 
by  means  of  the  spectroscope  have  made  within  the. last  ten  years  are 
not  unfamiliar  to  the  lovers  of  science,  and  have  afforded  much  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  materials  of  which  the  outer  layers  of  the  sun  consist, 
as  regarding  their  condition  ;  and  the  wonderful  powers  and  capabilities 
of  this  new  instrument  of  research  are  continually  finding  new  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  rapid  march  of  discovery  now  going  on. — Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute. 

A  Photographic  “Artist”  and  his  Customers. — At  the  Birken¬ 
head  County  Court,  on  Friday  last,  before  Mr.  Harden,  judge,  Mr.  James 
Kirk,  photographer  and  artist,  New  Brighton,  sued  Captain  Henry  Clint 
for  £7,  alleged  to  be  due  to  him  under  an  agreement  for  some  paintings. 
It  appeared  that  Captain  Clint  went  to  the  plaintiff,  and  asked  him  to 
paint  an  enlarged  portrait  from  a  likeness  of  his  deceased  father.  At 
first  the  price  was  to  be  £5,  but  afterwards  an  arrangement  was  made 
by  which  the  plaintiff  agreed  to  do  defendant’s  father’s  picture  and 
those  of  his  three  children  for  £4  a  head.  The  pictures  were  executed, 
but  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  defendant,  and  the  plaintiff  took  them 
back  and  retouched  them,  in  order  to  improve  the  likeness.  The 
portraits  and  the  originals  were  exhibited  and  compared  in  court. — 
Defendant  said  when  they  came  home  at  first  that  of  his  son — a  rather 
florid  youth — looked  like  the  picture  of  a  corpse.  He  considered  them 
mere  daubs,  while  the  plaintiff  undertook  to  make  a  good  likeness. — 
The  plaintiff  said  they  were  excellent  and  flattering  portraits. — Defen¬ 
dant  (with  the  air  of  Cromwell  saying — “Paint  me  with  my  warts”): 
We  want  to  be  painted  as  we  are.  He  said  he  had  paid  £9  on  account, 
while  the  plaintiff  was  taking  the  pictures  backwards  and  forwards  to 
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alter  them.  The  judge  said  sometimes  a  first-rate  artist  failed  to  catch 
the  expression  in  painting  a  portrait,  and  a  Royal  Academician  might 
send  down  a  beautiful  portrait  which  none  of  the  sitter’s  family  would 
recognise.  The  price  in  the  case  before  the  court  was  very  moderate. 
The  artist  could  not  make  a  perfect  picture  for  that,  but  he  had  done  his 
best — all  that  he  could  do — just  as  a  tailor  might  have  done  his  best  to 
make  a  good  fit.  Captain  Clint  chose  to  go  to  an  artist  of  that  style, 
and  he  might  have  stipulated  that  the  pictures  should  be  fit  to  go  to  the 
Royal  Academy  if  he  chose,  but  he  had  not  done  that.  After  relating 
the  “merry  toy”  (as  Hugh  Latimer  would  have  said)  of  the  cadi’s 
judgment  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  brought  an  action  on  account  of  the 
Aorse-doctor  whom  he  employed  burning  out  his  eyes  with  strong  oint¬ 
ment  (the  moral  is  obvious),  his  Honour  gave  a  verdict  for  £7,  the  amount 
claimed. - Mr.  Kirk  also  sued  William  Price,  manager  of  the  Welling¬ 

ton  Hotel,  New  Brighton,  for  25s.,  the  price  of  a  painted  photograph. 
Mr.  Hannen  was  again  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Downham  for  the 
defendant. — Plaintiff  said  he  offered  to  paint  the  portrait,  and  if  it 
pleased  the  defendant  he  was  to  receive  25s.,  but  if  not,  nothing.— The 
defence  was  that  the  plaintiff  came  to  defendant,  and  said  as  he  was  a 
good-looking  fellow  he  wished  to  paint  his  portrait  to  hang  in  the 
defendant’s  vaults  as  a  specimen,  while  the  latter  was  on  his  part  to  get 
up  a  club  of  persons  willing  to  have  their  portraits  taken  for  plaintiff’s 
benefit.  Defendant  also  said  he  had  got  a  portrait  before  and  did  not 
want  that  executed  by  the  plaintiff. — Mr.  William  Jones  corroborated 
the  defendant’s  statement,  which  the  judge  believed  to  be  true,  and  he 
gave  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  the  picture  to  be  returned  to  the  plaintiff. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

I  will  exchange  a  very  handsome  dado,  showing  two  sides,  by  Bull,  of  London, 
for  a  good  carte  lens,  or  anything  useful.  Offers  invited. — Address,  F.  Ivay, 
Photographer,  Lark  Hill  House,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

A  fine,  large  portrait  lens,  by  Jamin,  diameter  seven  inches,  focus  twenty-one 
inches,  for  plates  18  X  16,  will  be  exchanged  for  smaller  apparatus ;  also  a 
six-inches  diameter  astronomical  telescope,  with  first-class  alt.  azimuth  stand, 
for  lenses  or  microscope. — Address,  H.  Stevens,  28,  Berwick-street,  Oxford- 
street,  London. 

A  quarter  plate  lens  by  Millet,  with  Waterhouse  diaphragms  ;  a  mahogany 
jewel  case,  brass  bound,  cost  35s.  when  new;  and  this  year’s  numbers  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  will  be  each  exchanged  for  a  half¬ 
plate  lens  by  any  good  maker,  or  anything  of  equal  value  useful  in  photo¬ 
graphy.— Address,  A.  David80N.  New  Lanark,  Scotland. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


t§sj*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

A  Reader.—  Add  sufficient  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  colludion  to  make  it  of  a 
sherry  colour. 

Capt.  S.— Yours  is  a  case  in  which  a  swing-back  might  with  advantage  be 
added  to  the  camera. 

C.  A.  Ferneley.— Thanks  for  the  little  print,  which,  with  its  snow-clad  trees, 
is  very  “seasonable.” 

J.  Barclay,  Jun. — To  make  encaustic  paste,  dissolve  wax,  by  the  aid  of  beat 
in  a  mixture  of  oil  of  lavender  and  spirits  of  turpentine.  Let  the  proportions 
be  such  as  to  make  a  firm,  hard  paste  when  cold.  This  will  give  a  fine 
gloss  to  the  photograph  if  applied  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  pad,  and  then 
briskly  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  soft  flannel. 

P.  Harvey. — Try  the  following  Obtain  a  small  quantity  of  very  coarsely- 
pulverised  glass,  and,  after  washing  it  clean,  throw  it  into  the  silver  bath.  It 
will  form  a  covering  for  the  bottom  which  will  prevent  the  glass  dipper  from 
getting  broken  in  the  event  of  its  slipping  out  of  your  fingers.  This  method 
is  very  simple,  and  will  effect  the  desired  end. 

Ignorance  (Bingley). — Although  an  ebonite  dipper  must,  from  the  sulphur 
employed  in  the  formation  -of  the  material,  be  considered  inferior  to  one  of 
glass,  we  have  not  heard  of  any  practical  inconvenience  arising  from  its  use. 
If  you  consider  glass  too  heavy,  why  not  have  one  made  of  silver  wire  ? 
Ebonite,  however  good,  is  an  unpleasant  neighbour  for  nitrate  of  silver  solu¬ 
tion. 

S.  P. — Theoretically  the  light  diminishes  towards  the  margin  of  a  picture,  no 
matter  how  small  the  included  angle  be  (we  are  supposing,  however,  that  the 
field  covered  is  larger  than  the  diaphragm,  which  is,  further,  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  ordinary  kind).  Although  this  is  the  case  theoretically,  in  practice 
the  falling  away  of  the  light  is  not  apparent  unless  a  very  large  angle  of  view 
be  included.  There  are  several  expedients  by  which  a  larger  pencil  of  light 
may  be  transmitted  to  the  ends  than  to  the  centre  of  a  plate.  A  disc  or  bar 
placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  stop,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Grubb  and  Mr. 
Slight,  or  the  “  butterfly  ”  stop  of  Mr.  Sutton,  will  prove  to  yield  evenly- 
illuminated  pictures,  even  when  very  oblique  pencils  of  light  are  employed. 


The  Carbon  Process. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  just  aa 
we  are  going  to  press,  a  reply  to  Mr.  Blair’s  communication  in  our  last  num¬ 
ber.  We  are  compelled,  under  the  circumstances,  to  hold  over  Mr.  Johnson’s 
letter  till  next  week. 

Sphoir. — To  give  the  bare  formulae  for  the  preparations  required  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  enlargements  on  canvas  would  be  of  no  use  whatever,  and  to 
accompany  them  with  the  requisite  instructions  would  occupy  too  much  of 
our  space.  We  can  only  here  refer  you  to  sources  of  reliable  information, 
viz.,  our  last  Almanac  (that  for  18m.  pp.  72,  73.  and  108,  an  article  by 
Mr.  Lothian,  page  205,  and  one  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Davies,  page  552  of  the 
volume  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  1809. 

H.  Johnston  (Leeds). — The  parabolic  or  elliptical  lens  has,  we  think,  been 
tried,  but  with  unsatisfactory  results.  We  cannot  give  you  directions  how 
to  make  one,  but  we  may  afford  some  idea  of  what  it  would  be  like  by  asking 
you  to  imagine  that  you  have  sliced  off  the  end  of  an  egg,  and  then  hollowed 
out  the  flat  or  plane  side  with  a  curve  equal  to  the  side  of  the  egg.  Or, 
draw  two  ovals,  one  superposed  on  the  other  at  a  right  angle  to  it.  The  four 
projecting  ends  will  serve  to  indicate  what  you  require,  and  which  is  different 
from  the  drawing  in  your  letter. 

A  Miniature  Painter.— “  Imitation  ivory”  can  bo  produced  by  making  a 
mixture  of  common  gelatine  (at  half-a-crown  a  pound)  and  oxide  of  zinc,  or 
“zinc-white,”  as  the  colourmen  call  it.  When  the  gelatine  has  become 
liquefied  and  the  oxide  of  zinc  has  been  thoroughly  incorporated  with  it  add 
a  little  chrome  alum.  Now,  having  some  plates  of  glass  made  clean  and 
slightly  smeared  over  with  ox-gall  or  an  etherial  solution  of  wax  (afterwards 
nearly  rubbed  off),  place  them  quite  level,  and  pour  on  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  gelatine  to  form,  when  set,  a  sheet  of  the  thickness  required.  As 
the  alum  will  prevent  the  gelatine  from  again  liquefying,  no  more  of  tho 
latter  should  be  prepared  with  this  addition  than  is  to  be  used  at  once.  The 
stock  solution  of  gelatine  must  have  no  alum,  but  there  should  be  added  a 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  preserve  it. 

An  Old  Hand. — We  have  on  several  occasions  said  that  by  the  coffee  process  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  pictures  with  an  exposure  nearly  equal  to  that  of  wet 
collodion;  but  in  affirming  this  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not 
mean  the  process  in  its  simplicity,  as  we  have  recommended  it  to  others  and 
often  practise  it  ourselves,  but  as  described  and  generally  known  as  Major 
Russell’s  raoid  tannin  process,  with  the  modification — very  trivial,  wo  admit 
— of  using  the  infusion  of  the  Mocha  berry  instead  of  the  solution  of  tannin. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  coffee,  when  used  in  this  rapid  pro¬ 
cess,  is  better  than  tannin;  but,  owing  to  thp  circumstance  of  our  having 
secured  results  by  it,  when  we  first  tried  ’<<)  that  pleased  us  better  than 
when  we  used  tannin,  we  have  adored  to  it.  This,  so  far  as  we  recollect  at 
present,  is  the  only  departure  we  maui  liave  from  Major  Russell’s  instruc¬ 
tions.  When  the  season  gets  a  little  more  advanced  we  purpose  devoting 
a  day  to  ascertaining  the  precise  value,  as  regards  sensitiveness,  of  this  and 
one  or  two  other  slight  modifications  of  the  process  as  published,  com¬ 
paring  the  results  in  respect  of  quality  and  rapidity  with  the  wet  collodion 
process  as  in  common  use.  The  alleged  expense  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  strength  of  the  silver  bath  required  does  not  merit  any  consideration 
whatever  ;  for  all  the  silver  really  abstracted  from  the  bath  is  very  little,  and 
what  is  not  utilised  in  the  production  of  the  sensitive  film  may  be  recovered 
with  facility. 

In  Type. — No.  Y.  of  “  Scintilla’s  ”  amusing  and  interesting  Reminiscences  of 
a  Retired  Photographer.  We  regret  this  article  has  been  “crowded  out” 
this  week.  It  will  appear  in  our  next. 


Obituary. — We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  a  gentleman  with 
whom  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
photography — Colonel  Temple,  of  Ascot.  He  was  an  intelligent  and 
enthusiastic  amateur ;  but,  as  lie  preferred  to  appear  in  pirint  under  a 
nom  de  plume — generally  adopting  that  of  “Ascot” — his  name  will  be 
known  to  comparatively  few  of  our  readers  except  those  within  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance. 


METEOROLOGIGAL  REPORT, 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
For  the  Week  ending  December  28£A,  1870. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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